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1ITENA, Juan db, one of the Italianizing Spankh poets 
jjIjL of the 16th century, was bom at Cordova about 
1411. We are informed by Romero, to whom we are 
indebted for almost all we know about his Uf e, that he had 
attained the age of twenty-three before he l^gan to give 
lamself to “the sweet labour of good learning,^’ pursuing a 
regular course of study at Salamanca and afterwards at 
Borne. % was at the latter city that he first became 
acquainted with the writings of Dante and Petrarch, which 
afterw;|rd8 so powerfully influenced his own style. Having 
retumedi to Spain, he became a “ veinticuatro,’' or magis- 
trate, of his native town, and was received as a poet with 
great favour at the court of John II., being made Latin secre- 
tary to the king and historiographer of Castile. He died 
suddenly, in consequence of a fall from hia mule, in 1456, 
at Torrelaguna, where the marquis of Santillana, his friend 
an3 patron, erected his monument and wrote his epitaph. 
De Mena’s principal work, M Laherinto (“ The Labyrinth ”), 
sometimes called Las Tremewtaa (“ The Three Hundred ”) 
from the ori|inal dumber of its stanzas, is a didactic 
aU^ory on the duties and destinies of man, obviously con- 
stmcted on the lines of the Divina Commedia of Dante. 
The poet, while wandering in a wood and exposed to the 
attacb» of various beasts of prey, is met by Providence in 
the guise of a beautiful woman, who offers to guide him 
safely through the dangers which surround him, and at the 
same time to explain — “as far as they may be grasped by 
human understanding” — the dark mysteries of life that 
weigh upon his spirit. He is then led to the* spherical 
centre of the five zones, where he sees the three wheels of 
destiny, the past, the future, and the present, and the men 
belonging to each, arranged in the seven circles of planetary 
influence. Opportnnity is thus afforded for a vast quan- 
tity of mythol^cal and historical portraiture ; the best 
sketches are those of the poet’s own contemporaries, but 
the work in general is much disfigured with all sorts of 
Mdantiy, and hardly ever attains to mediocrity as a poem. 

IMermto was first printed at Seville in 1496 ; Nnflez 
|nd BtOkdm accompanied it with conmentaries in 1499 
atid 1682 respectively; and it is still regarded with a good 
dial c| reverence^ the Spaniards “magnum opus” 

m De Mena was the author of a numb^ 

of ndto poetAi cr /^ wi deioddt^ merely fmr 
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court circles, and having neither general interest nor per* 
manent value; most of them are to be found in the 
Cancionero General, He also wrote a {K)em entitled La 
Coranacim^ the subject being the “crowning” of the 
marquis of Santillana by the Muses and the virtues on 
I Mount Parnassus. Finally, his Siete Pecadat Mcriaiei 
I (“ Seven Deadly Sins is a dull allegory on the antagonism 
between reason and tne will of man. Complete cations 
of the poems of De Mena appeared in 1628, 1804, and 
I 1840. 

MJ^NAGE, OiLLBs (1613-1692), described by Bayle as 
“one of the most learned men of bis time, and the Yarro 
I of the 17th century,” was the son of OuiUaume Manage, 
king’s advocate at Angers, and was bom in that city on 
August 16, 1613. A tenacious memory and an early 
developed enthusiasm for learning carried him speedily 
throu^ his literary and professional studies, and we read 
of him practising at the bar at Angers as early as 1632. 
In the same year he pleaded sevei^ causes before the 
parlement of Paris, and soon afterwards he attended the 
“Grand Tours” at Poitiers, but after having been laid 
aside by a severe illness he abandoned the legal profession 
and declared his intention of entering the church. He 
succeeded in obtaining some sinecure benefices, and lived 
for some years in the household of Cardinal De Betz (then 
I only coadjutor to the archbishop of Paris), where he had 
I ample leisure for his favourite literary pursuits Some 
I time after 1648 he withdrew to a house of his own in the 
I cloister of Notre Dame, where his remarkable conversational 
powers enabled him to gather round him on Wednesday 
I evenings those much frequented literary assemblies which 
he called “ Mercuriales.” His learning procured for him 
admission to the Della Cruscan Academy of Florence, but 
his irrepressible tendency to caustic sarcasm led to his 
I remorseless exclusion from the French Academy. He died 
I at Paris on July 23, 169? Of the voluminous works 
of Manage (fuUy enumerated in the IHetiannaire of 
Chaaffepi4) the following may be mentioned ; — Oriffinea 
de la Longue Franfoiee (1660 ; greatly enlarged in 1694) ; 
JDioffenea Laertius Grmce et LaJtim^ cwm Ctmmentaru) (1663, 
and again much improved in 1692); Poemata Latina^ 
OaUica^ GrseeOf et iMica (1656; 8th ed., 1687); OriffkU 
della JAingua Jtaliana (1669) ; and AntirBaiUel (1690). 

m I 
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After his death a volume of Mmagiana was published ; it 
was afterwards expanded into two, and, with great addi- 
tions, into four in the Paris edition of 1 7 1 5. 

MENANDER, the most famous Greek poet of the 
New Comedy, which prevailed from about the death of 
Alexander the Great (323 b.c.) to 250. He was born at 
Athens in 342, and died, it was said, by drowning in the 
harbour of that city (Pireeus) in 291. His social tastes 
induced him to write plays rather for the upper classes, 
ind to raise comedy to a gentility which it liad hardly 
possessed in the hands of the preceding comic poets. He 
was the associate, if not the pujnl, of Theo})hrastus, who 
himself had been a disciple of Plato and Aristotle, and he 
was the intimate friend and admirer of E])icurus ; but he 
also enjoyed the more distinguished patronage of Demetrius 
Phalereus (who was likewise a pupil of Theo])hrastus), and 
of Ptolemy the son of Lagus.^ His jirincipal rival in the art 
was Philemon, who appears to have been more popular with 
the multitude, and for that reason probably more successful. 
It is said that out of a hundred comedies Menander gained 
the prize with but eight. All the extant plays of Terence, 
with the exception of the J^hortnioy are avowedly taken 
from Menander ; but some of them appear to have been 
adaptations and combinations of more tlian one plot, 
although Terence himself says in tlie prologue to the 
Adelphi (11) tliat he copied the Greek model closely, 
“verbum do vorbo expressum extulit.” Julius Cuesar 
called Terence dimidicUm MenamleVy as if two halves of 
different plays had been fitted into one.'*^ 

The Attic New Comedy, says Dr Wagner,® *^may bo 
designated as essentially domestic, t>., as opposed to 
that free discussion of the politics of the day which gave 
to the Old Comedy the place which is held by the ‘‘ leading 
articles of a modern newspaper. “ The stock characters 
were such as the stern or weak father, the son whoso 
follies are seconded by a slave or a hungry parasite, the 
pettifogger, active in stirring up law suits, and the gascon- 
ading soldier of fortune.” ^ Those and cognate subjects, 
which formed the stock-in-trade of Menander’s plays, are 
summed up in two well-known lines of Ovid — 

** Dura fallux sorvus, duruH pater, improba Ictia 
Vivot, dura inerctrix blanua, Meuaudros orit.” 

It is a good remark of Dr Wagner’s ® that the last-mentioned 
of these, the meretrix hlanda (which probably refers 
especially to the Tluiis)^ “ holds the most important and 
conspicuous part in the New Attic Comedy, while married 
ladies are continually re])rosented as the plague and boro 
of their husbands’ lives.” Intrigues with these, generally 
through the medium of a clever confidential slave, are for 
the most part the very point or pivot on which the plot 
turns. 

The more literary Romans greatly admired Menander 
as a poet, Pliny (W. if., xxx. 1, § 7) speaks of him as 

Menander Htterarum subtilitati sine mmulo genitus.” 
Propertius, contemplating a visit to Athens,® anticipates 
the pleasure of reading Menander in his native city — 
“Peraequar aut studimn linguae, Demosthenis arma, 
Libaboque tuos, scito Menandre, sales.” 

^ In allusion to this Pliuy writes (N. IT., vii. 80, § 111), Magnum 
et Henandro in comico socoo testimonium rogum iEgypti et Mace- 
doni«B oontiglt classe et per legates petito ; majus ex ipso, regie 
fortuuflS pmlata Htterarum conscientia, ” Ihis seems to say that 
Menander had been invited to the courts of Alexander and Ptolemy, 
as Buripides had been to that of Arohelaus, king of Macedonia, but 
bad preferred to write comedies for the Attic sta^. 

* Thus the Andria^ and Hecyra are described 

.^verally in the tituli prefixed as Ormca or tota Qrmca Menandru. 

Sunwh and Timorumenos are each based on two plays of 
:|[enander, and the Adelphi was compUed partly from Menander and 
partly from Diphilus. 

® Inirodwtion to Termee, p. 6 (Bdl, 1869). 

* Professor Jebb, Primer if Qrtek LUerfxtwrt, p, 101. 

* Ut rwp., p. 7. • JBL, iv. 21 27. 


He elsewhere speaks of him as ^^mundus Menander,” 
neat, terse, and urbane; and his skill in depicting the 
character of a fascinating Thais is alluded to here and 
in ii 6, 3 : — 

“Turbn Menaiulroa; fuerat iiec Tliaidos olim 
Tauta, in qua pox>ulus luait Erichthouioa.'* 

Of this comedy, the Thais, Professor Mahaffy remarks 
that perhaps it was the most brilliant of Menander’s playt, 
the manners and characters of the personage being painted 
with thorough experience as well as genius.” Neveiidieless, 
only five verses of this play have been preserved to us, one 
of which is that quoted by St Paul (1 Cor. xv. 33), “Evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” The sama critic, 
in praising Menander’s style as the purest model of the 
New Attic, observes that a remarkable feature of the New 
Comedy was “ its utter avoidance of rhetoric ” (p. 4§9). 
The influence which this art had on Euripides is yfpll 
known. Sophocles was not wholly exempt from a kind of 
rhetorical pedantry, and the speeches in Thucydides are 
so many exercises of t&e author in that art. But, as 
rhetoric pertained essentially to public life, it was likely 
to have a much less scope in scenes borrowed almost solely 
from social and domestic experiences. 

Menander, however, did not neglect the other branch of 
a liberal Attic education, — philosophy. A follower and a 
friend of Epicurus, whose summum bonum was the greatest 
amount of eiyoyment to be got out of life, he carried out 
in practice what ho advocated by precept; for he was 
essentially the well-to-do gentleman,® and moved in the 
upper circles of Athenian society. “ The philosophers of 
the day ” (e.^., the schools and universities in our modern 
systems of teaching) “ were still,” says Professor Mahaffy,® 
viz., even during the period of the New Comedy, “ the cqp- 
stant butt of the dramatists.” Ho adds that, “ what is 
still stranger, political attacks on living persctiages, not 
excepting Alexander the Great, were freely and boldly 
made.” ' 

On the whole, our estimate of the spirit and object Menande 
must be formed rather from his imitator and copyist Terence thai 
from the fiagments which remain, about 2400 verses in all, as cob 
Icctod by Meineko in his Fragmenta Comicorum Oraecorum. For, 
os I’rofessor Mahaffy well observes,^® the extracts made by 
Atheneeus, our principal authority, have reference chiefiy to “ the 
archflBology of cooks and cookery, ” while Stobieus was a collector of 
yvwyai or wise maxims, — “a most unfortunate and worthless Jcind 
of citation.” It follows that no sound conclusions as to dramatic 
genius, or of the knowledge of human nature, can l>e drawn from 
uetacited verses i^esorved without the least reference to these par- 
ticular points. The extraordinary populArity o^Menander must 
liave been due to literary merit, if not to great originality. Mr 
Mahaffy observes on this“ that ** there is so much of a calm gentle- 
manly morality about his fragments, he is so excellent a teacher 
of the ordinary world-wisdom — resimation, good temper, modera- 
tion, friendliness— that we can well understand this popularity. 
Copies of his plays continued long in existence, and were certainly 
known to Suiuas'and Eustathius as late as the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies, if they did not survive to a yet later |)eriod.“ 

In respect of language, Menander occupies the same position in 
poetry wnich his contemporary Demosthenes does in nrose. In both 
the New Attic is elaborated with great finish, and with much greater 
grammatical precision than we find in writers of the Old Attic, such 
as Sophocles and Tliucydides. A considerable addition to the 
vocabulary of evory-day life had now been made, as was indeed 
inevitable from the versatile character of the language and the 
genius of the people who used it Many new verb-forms, especially 
the perfect active,'® now occur, and indeed form a characteristic 
innovation of the style of Plato. The earlier iirose was in its 
general vocabulary to a considerable extent poencal, and such a 
concurrence of short syllables as in the Platonic iwoMcetfieuc^ee 

f HisL Close. Or. Lit, i. p. 488. 

® Pliny calls Menander **diligentiBsimus hixnrie interpres,” N, B,, 
xxxvi. 6. • 

» Hist. Class. Or. LU., i. p, 480. Ibid., p, 480. 

" Ibid., p. 487. Ibid., p. 490. 

A curious example is hwsitrdyoaet, the transitive perfdH^of 
dvoKrffKfiK. Similarly we have the unusual fonns a^ypipca 
559). (727), ovyit4xvKa (810). * 
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<AiroB«iciW^«ur) is ill-toited eTen to olioral metre. Tho Old Comedy 
jin& workea by men of real genius» who ** were indeed giants, whDo 
tlie men of Menander's day only showed how strong and thorough 
was the culture which in art and literature outlived the decadence 
of the nation.”^ 

In all, we have, as collected by Meineke, 1045 fragments of 
Menander, of which 515 can be referred to known plays, the 
titles of those quoted from amounting to ninety, and including 
the Terentian Andria, Adelphi, .^unuchun^ M^atUoniimorumenos, 
These fra^ents contain about 1650 verses or parts of verses, not 
including a considerable number of words quoted expressly as from 
Menander by the old lexicographers. Besides all these there are 
not fewer than 758 monosticn verses separately preserved in MSS., 
though some of these ai'e met with in the other and longer frag- 
ment. Many of the fragments are obscure, some corrupt ; and they 
have been a fertile held for critical acumen from the time of Bentley. 
Not unfrequently we come upon the shrewd orpriginal remark of 
an observer. Thus (frag. 7} A poor man lias no relations, for no 
one acknowledges him, lest he should beg.** Frag. 145, ‘‘Every- 
^ing that takes place is brought about by law, necessity, or 
fashion.** 287, “The gotls do not save men through any human 
means (prayer or sacrincos) ; if they did, tho human would have 
more power than the divine.** 271^ “Poverty is the most easily 
cured of all evils ; any friend can do it by merely nutting his hand 
in his pocket. ’* 897, “ A poor man who lives in a large town makes 
himseli more wretched than ho need ; for he cannot help comparing 
with Lis own the luxurious lives of the rich.’*- 435, “No man 
realizes the extent of a sin when ho commits it ; it is afterwards 
that he sees it.” 460, “A man is convinced not so much by what 
is said as by the manner of saying it.” 474, “There is one tiling 
only that hides vulgarity, villainy, and every other fault, — wealth. 
Everything but that is curped at and criticized.” 517, “People 
who have no merit of their own generally boast of their birth and 
their aucjestors. But ^ery living man has ancestors, or he would 
not l>e a living man.*’ 578, “ Wealth acta on a man as wind does on 
a ship, — it often forces him out of his proper course.” 668, “ Many 
a young lady says a great deal in her own faVour by saying nothing 
at all.’” 688, “A man who abuses his own father is practising 
blasphemy against the gods.*’ In fact, Menander is characteristi- 
•cally a sententious writer, like Euripides, with whom in the general 
stylo of his writings, though not, of course, in his somewhat loose 
and iri'efular vorsilication, he is sometimes compared. (F. A. P.) 

MENCIUS, the Latinized form of M&ng-tsze, “Mr 
M&qg,” or “ M&ng the philosopher,” a name in China only 
second as a moral teacher to tliat of Confucius. His statue 
or spirit-tablet (as the case may be) has occupied, in the 
temples of the sage, since our 11th century, a place among 
^^the four assessors”; and since 1530 a.d. his title has 
been “ the philosopher Mftng, sage of the second degree." 

The M&ngs or M&ng-suns had been in the time of Con> 
fheius one of the three great clans of L6 (all descended 
from the marquis Hwan, 711-694 B.C.), which ho had en- 
deavoured to curb. Their power had subsequently been 
broken, and the l&ranch to which Mencius belong^ had 
settled in Tsiu, a small adjacent principality, the name 
of which still remains in Ts&u hsien, a district of Yenchku 
•Shan-tung. A magnificent temple to Mencius is the chief 
attraction of the district city. The present writer visited 
h in 1873, and was struck by a large marble statue of him 
in the courtyard in front. It shows much artistic skill, and 
gives the impression of a man strong in body and mind, 
thoughtful and fearless. His lineal representative lives 
in the city, and thousands of MAngs are to be found in 
the neighbourhood. 

ITie dates of some of the principal events in Mencius’s 
life are fixed by a combination of evidence, and his death 
is referred by common consent to the year 289 b.c. He had 
lived to a great — some say to hk eighty-fourth year, 

placing his birth in 372 B.C., and others to his ninety- 
seventh, placing it m 385. All that we are told of his 
father is that he died in the third year of the child, who 
was thus left to the care of his mother. She was a lady 
of enperioi character, and well discharged her trust. Her 
virtues wd dealings with her son were celebrated 1^ a 
^rreat writer in the first century before our era, and for two 
thousand years she has been the model mother of Chma. 
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We have no accounts of Mencius for many years after 
his boyhood, and he is more than forty years old when he 
comes before us as a public character. He must have spent 
much time in study, investigating the questions which were 
rife as to the fundamental principles of morals and society, 
and brooding over the condition of the country. The his- 
tory, the poetry, the institutions, and the great men of the 
past had receiv^ his careful attention. He intimates that 
he had been in communication with men who had been 
disciples of Confucius. That sago had become to him the 
chief of mortal men, the object of his untiring admiration ; 
and in the doctrines which he had taught Mencius recog- 
nized the truth for want of an appreciation of which the 
bonds of order all round him were being relaxed, and the 
kingdom hastening to a general anarchy. 

vhiQn he first comes forth from Tsllu, he is accom]:)anied 
by several eminent disciples. He had pj^obably imitated 
Confucius in becoming the master of a school, and en- 
couraging the resort to it of inquiring minds that he 
might resolve their doubts and unfold to them the right 
methods of government. One of his sayings is that it 
would be a greater delight to the superior man to get the 
youth of brightest promise around him and to teach and 
train them than to enjoy the revenues of the kingdom. 
His intercourse with his followers was not so intimate as 
that of Confucius had been with tho members of his 
selected circle ; and, while he maintained his dignity among 
them, he was not able to secure from them the same 
homage and reverent admiration. 

More than a century had elapsed since the death of 
Confucius, and during that period tho feudal kingdom of 
Chdu had been showing more and more of the signs 
of dissolution, and portentous errors that threatened to 
upset all social order were widely disseminated. Tho 
sentiment of loyalty to the dynasty had disappeared. 
Several of the marquises and other feudal princes of earlier 
times had usurped the title of king. The smaller fiefs had 
been absorbed by tho larger ones, or reduced to a state of 
helpless dependence on them. Tsin, after greatly extend- 
ing its territory, had broken up into three powerful king- 
doms, each about as large as England. Mencius found 
the nation nominally one, and with the traditions of two 
thousand years affirming its essential unity, but actuaUy 
divided into seven monarchies, each seeking to subdue the 
others under itself. The consequences were constant war- 
fare and chronic misery. 

In Confucius’s time we meet with recluses who liad 
withdrawn in disgust from the world and its turmoil ; but 
these had now given place to a class of men who came 
forth from their retirements provided with arts of war or 
schemes of policy which they recommended to the contend- 
ing chiefs, ever ready to change their allegiance as they 
were mov^ by whim or interest. Mencius was once aske<i 
about two of them, “Are they not really great men? Let 
them be angry, and all the princes are afraid. Let them 
live quietly, and the flames of trouble are everywhere ex- 
tmgnished.” He 'looked on them as little men, and 
delighted to proclaim his idea of the great man in such 
language .as the following : — 

**To dwell in love, the wide house of the world, to stand in 
propriety, the correct seat of the world, and to walk in righteousuess, 
the great path of the world ; when he obtains his desire for oBice, 
to prac^ his principles for the jc^ood of the people, and when that 
dedre is disap|K>inted, to practise them alono : to be above th(^ 
power of richer and honours to make dissipl^, of poverty and 
moan condition to make swerve from the right, and of power and 
force to make bond,— those characteristics constitute the great 
man.” 

« 

Most vivid are the pictures which Mencius gives of the 
condition of the people in consequence of the wan of the 
states. “The rq^ ordinances were violated; the multir 


^ Mahans, /ML, p. 490. 
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tudes were oppressed; the supplies of food and drink 
flowed away like water.” It is not wonderful that, when 
the foundations of government were thus overthrown, 
speculations should have arisen that threatened to over- 
throw what he considered to be the foundations of truth 
and all social order. “A shrill-tongued barbarian from 
the south,” as Mencius called him, proclaimed the dis^lu- 
tion of ranks, and advocated a return to the primitive 
simplicity, 

** MTien Adam delved and Eve span.” 

He und his followers maintained that learning was 
quackery, and statesmanship craft and oppression, that 
prince and peasant should be on the same level, and every 
man do everything for himself. Another, called Yang-chd, 
denied the difference between virtue and vice, glory and 
shame. The tyrants of the post, he said, were now but so 
many rotten bones, and the heroes and sages were no more. 
It was the same with all at death ; after that there was but 
so much putridity and rottenness. The conclusion of the 
whole matter therefore was — “ Let us eat and drink ; let 
us gratify the ears and eyes, get servants and maidens, 
beauty, music, wine ; when the day is insufficient, carry it 
on through the night. Each one for himself.” Against a 
third heresiaroh, of a very different stamp, Mencius felt 
no less indignation. This was Mo Ti, who found the 
source of all the evils of the time and of all time in the 
want of mutual love. He taught, therefore, that men 
should love others as themselves; princes, the states of 
other princes as much as their own ; children, the parents 
of others as much as their own. Mo, in his gropings, had 
f;ot hold of a noble principle, but he did not apprehend 
It distinctly nor set it forth with discrimination. To 
our philosopher the doctrine appeared contrary to the 
Confucian orthodoxy about the five relations of society ; 
and he attacked it without mercy and with an equal 
confusion of thought. “Yang's principle,” he said, “is 
* each one for himself,' which does not acknowledge the 
claims of the sovereign. Mo’s is Ho love all equally,’ 
which does not acknowledge the peculiar affection due to 
a father. But to acknowledge neither king nor father is 
to be in the state of a beast. The way of benevolence 
and righteousness is stopped up.” 

On this seething ocean of lawlessness, wickedness, 
heresies, and misery Mencius looked out from the quiet of 
his school, and his spirit was stirred within him to attempt 
the rescue of tlie people from the misrule and error. It 
might be that he woiUd prove the instrument for this pur- 
l)ose. “ If Heaven,” he said, “ wishes that the kingdom 
should eiyoy tranquillity and good order, who is there 
besides me to bring it about?” He formed his plan, and 
proceeded to put it in execution. He would go about 
among the different kings till he should find one among 
them who would follow his counsels and commit to him the 
entire administration of his government. That obtained, 
he did not doubt that in a few years there would be a 
kingdom so strong and so good that all rulers would 
acknowledge its superiority, and the people hasten from all 
quarters to crown its sovereign as monarch of the whole of 
China This plan was much the same as that of Confucius 
had been ; but, with the bolder character that belonged to 
him, Monoius took in one respect a position from which 
“ the master ” would have shrunk. The former was always 
loyal to (%ilu, and thought he could save the country % 
a reforAiation ; the latter saw . the day of Ch&u was 
past, abd the time was come for a revolution. Mencius’s 
view the more correct, but he was not wiser 

than sage in forecasting for the future. They could 
think only of a reformed dynasty or of a changed dynasty, 
lidilW according to the model principles of a feuaal con- 
atitnetion, which described in glowing language. They 


desired a repetition of the golden age in the iren^ past; 
but soon after Mencius disappeared from the stage of life 
there come the sovereign of (%’m, and solved the question 
with fire and sword, introducing the despotic empire whM 
has since prevailed. 

An inquiry here occurs — “ How, in the executioin of his 
plan, was Mencius, a scholar, without wealth or station, to 
find admission to the courts of lawless and unprincipled 
kings, and acquire the influence over them whidb he 
expected?” It can only be met by our bearing in mind 
the position accorded from the earliest times in China to 
men of virtue and ability. The same written character 
denotes both scholars and officers. They are at the top of 
the social scale,* — the first of the four claraes into which the 
population has always been divided. This appreciation of 
learning or culture has exercised a most powexM infiueiv^e 
over the government under both conditions of its exist- 
ence ; and out of it grew the system, which was organized 
and consolidated more thah a thousand years ago, of making 
literary merit the passport to official employment. The 
ancient doctrine was that the scholar’s privilege was from 
Heaven as much as the sovereign’s right; the modem 
system is a device of the despotic rule to put itself in 
Heaven’s place, and have the n^ing of the scholar in its 
own hands. The feeling and conviction out of which the 
system grew prevailed in the time of Mencius. The 
dynasties that had successively ruled over the kingdom had 
owed their establishment not more to the military genius of 
their founders than to the wisdom and organizing ability 
of the learned men, the statesmen, who were their bosom 
friends and trusted counsellors. Why should not he 
become to one of the princes of his day what t Yin had 
been to Thang, and Th&i-kung Wang to King W&n, and 
the duke of Ch&u to Wfi and Ch’&ng ? But, though Mencius 
might be the equal of any of those worthies, he knew of no 
prince like Thang and the others, of noble aim an^ soul, 
who would welcome and adopt his lessons. In his eager- 
ness he overlooked this condition of success for his enter- 
prise. He might meet with such a ruler as he looked for, 
or he might reform a bad one, and make him the coacyutor 
that he required. On the strength of these peradventures, 
and attended by several of his disciples, Mencius went for 
more than twenty years from one court to another, always 
baffled, and always ready to try a^in. He was received 
with great respect by kings and princes. He would 
not enter into the service of any of ^em,<t)ut he occa- 
sionally accepted honorary offices of distinction ; and he did 
not scruple to receive large gifts which enabled him to live 
and move about as a man of wealth. In delivering his 
message he was as fearless and outspoken as John Kaox, 
He lectured great men, and ridiculed them. He unfolded 
the ways of the old sage kings, and pointed out the path 
to universal sway ; but it was all in vain. He could not stir 
any one to honourable action. He confronted heresy with 
strong arguments and exposed it with withering sarcasm; 
but he could work no deliverance in the earth. The last 
court at which we find him was that of Lfi, probaMy in 
310 B.O. The marquis of that state had mven office to 
Yo-ching, one of Mencius’s disciples, and he hoped that 
this might be the means of^ a favourable hearing for 
himself. So it had nearly ^ suggeatiem 

of Yo-ch&ng the marquis hadwwM his carriage to be 
yoked, and was about to step intoVt^ and proceed to bring 
Mencius to his palace, when an unwor&y favourite stepped 
in and diverted him from his purpose. Thedissiple tdid hij 
master what had occurred, reproadung the favourite for his 
ill-timed intervention; Mencius, however, said to hhn, 
man’s advancement or the arresting of it may seem to be* 
effect^ by others, but is really beyond thefr powqris My 
not finding in the marquis of Lfi a ruler who wouUoonflde . 
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mmes/fki rat m; leascms m prae^ee ia froin Heav^^ He 
accepted incident as a final intunatkm to him of, the 
edll of HeaTen. He had striven long egi^t adverse oir- 
CTunstanoes, but now he bowed in suteiissiom We Iom 
of him. He withdrew from courts and the public 
arena. We have to think of himi Mmrdmg to tradition^ 
passing the last twenty years of his life in the congenial 
society of his disciples, discoursing to them, and giving the 
finishing touches to ^e record of his conversations and 
opinions, which were afterwards edited by them, and con- 
stitute ^ works. Living, he may have been a failure ; 
dead, yet speaking in them, he has been a great power 
amonK the ever-multiplving millions of his countrymen. 
Nor will any thinker of the West refer to them without 
interest and benefit. Mencius was not ^ oracular, nor 
fio self-contained, as Confucius ; but his teachings have a 
Mivacity and sparkle of which we never weary, and which 
is all their own. 


We will now attempt to iudicaa) briefly the more important 
principles which our philosopher thought would have been effectual 
to regenerate liis country, and make an end of misery and heresy 
within its borders. 

And first as to his views on government, and the work to be 
done by rulers for their subjects. Mencius held with Confheius— 
and it was a doctrine which had descended to them both from the 
remotest antiquity — that royal Mvemment is an institution of Qod. 
An ancient sovereimhad said that Heaven, having produced the 
people, appointed lor them rulers, and apTOinted for them teachers, 
who shoold be assisting to God.” Our ^ilosopher, adopting this 
doctrine, was led by the manifest incompeteucy of all the ruTors of 
his time to ask how it could be known on what individual the 
appointment of Heaven had fallen or ought to fall, and he concluded 
tnat tills could be ascertained only from his personal character and 
his conduct of affairs. Tlie ^oplo must find out the will of Heaven 
as to who should be their ruler for themselves. There was another 
•Id Sluing which delighted Mencius, — Heaven sees as the mople 
see ; Heaven hears as the people hear.” He taught accordingly 
that, white government is from God, the governors are from 3i6 
people : — vox popuU vox Dei, 

l4o claim then of a “divine right” should bo allowed to a sovoreimi 
if he were not exercising a rule for the good of the iieoplc. “The 
people av the most im^rtant element in a nation ; the altars to 
the spirits of the land apd grain are the second ; the sovereign is 
the lightest.” Mencius was not afraid to follow this utterance to 
its consequences. The monarch whose rule is injurious to the 
people, and who is deaf to remonstrance and counsel, should be 
uetnroned. In such a case killing is no murder. ” 

But who is to remove the soverei^ that thus ought to be removed ? 
Mencius had three answers to this difficult Question. Fii'st, he 
would have the members of the royal house perform tiie task. Let 
them disown their unworthy head, and appoint some better in- 
dividual of their number in his room. If wey could not or would 
not do this, h%thougit, secondly, that any high minister, though 
not allied to the royal house, might take summary measures with 
the sovereign, assuming that he acted purely with a view to the 
public weal. His third and grand device was what he called “ the 
minister of Heaven.” When the sovereign had become a pest 
instead of a blessing, he believed that Heaven would raise up some 
one for the help of the people, some one who should so conduct 
himself in his original subordinate i^osition as to draw all eyes and 
hearts to himself. Let him then raise the standard not of rebel- 
lion but of ri^^hteousuess, and he could not help attaining to the 
high^t dignity. Mencius hoped to find one among the mien 
of his di^ who might be made into such a minister, and ho 
eounaelM one and another to adopt measuibs with that object 
It waa in fiust oonnselUng rebellion, but he held that the house of 
Cbftu had forfeited its title to the throne. 

What now were the attributes which Mencius considered neousa^ 
lo oonstitute a good government according to his ideal of it ? It 
mutt be animated by a spirit of benevotence, and ever pursue a 
policy of ri^teousness. its aims must be, first, to make the people 
well off, ana next, to educate them. Ho one was fit to occupy the 
throne who could be happy while any of the people were miserable, 
^0 delighted in war, wno could indulge In palaces and paifa 
yihich the poorest did not in a measure share with him. Game 
laws reesived his emphatic condemnation. Taxes should be li§^t, 
and all the re|ni]atioiis for agriculture and commerce of a character 
vD pmieteaiia ancoiufige thex^ The rules which he suggested to 
•ecnow those olijects had reference to the existing condign of Ids 
sarntry, but Aey are susoe^ble ojf iride ^iplication. The/ carry 
mum Mhemiuof drainags and irrigation for land, and of ftee 
^^"^ttmiist boilweontand^thata 


and oefrtain livelihood be aeeured for all the people. Without this 
their minds would be unsettled, and they would proceed to every 
fom of wild licence. They would break the laws, and the ruler 
would punish them,— punish those whom his neglect of his own 
dutieB had plunged into poverty, of which crime waa the oonsequence. 
He would be, not their ruler, but their “ trapper.” 

Suppoaing the people to be made well off, Menciua taugiit Giat 
education should be provided for them all. He gave the marquis 
of Thang a prommiue of four kinds of educational institutions, 
which he wished him to establish In his state— in the villages and 
the towns, for the poor as well as the rich, so that none might be 
ignorant of their autios in the various relations of society. But 
Mter all, unless the people could food and clothing by their 
labour, he had not much faith in tlie power of education to make 
them virtuous. Give him, however, a government fulfilling the 
conditions that he laid down, and he was confident there would 
soon be a people, all contented, all virtuous. And he saw nothing 
to prevent the realization of such a government. Any ruler might 
become, jfh4wouldt “ the minister of Heaven,” who was hit ideal, 
and the influence of his example and administration would be alb 

E owerful. The })eople would nock to him as their {larent, and help 
im to do justke ou the foes of truth and happiness. Pulse ana 
grain would be abundant as water and fire, and the multitudes, 
well clothed, and well principled, would sit under the shade of 
their mulberry trees, and hail the ruler “king by the grace of 
Heaven.” 

Secondly, as to Mencius's views about human nature. His con- 
viction of tlie sadness of that encouraged him to hope for such 
grand results from £[ood ^vornment, and his discusincn of this 
subject gives his pnncipm title to a place among philosophical 
thinkers. 

Opinions were much divided about it among his contemporaries. 
Some held that the nature of man is neither g<^ nor bad ; he may 
be made to do good and also to do evil. Others held that the 
nature of some men is good, and that of others bad ; thus it is that 
the beat of men sometimes have bad sons, and the worst of men 
good sons. It was also maintained that the nature of man is evil, 
and whatever |mod apitears in it is the result of cultivation. In 
opposition to these views Mencius contended tliat the nature of 
man is good. “Water,” he said, “will flow indifferently to the 
east or west ; but will it flow indifferently up or down Y The 
tendency of man's nature to g^luoss is like the tendency of water 
to flow downwards. By striking water you may make it leap over 
your forehead ; and by damming and le^iiig it you may make it 
go up a hill. But such movements are not according te the nature 
of water; it is the force applied which causes them. When men 
do what is not good, their nature has been dealt with in this 
way.” 


Mencius had no stronger language than this, — as indeed it would 
be difficult tofindanyatronger,— to declare his belief of the goodness 
of human nature, with various, but eci^lly felicitous, illustration 
he replied to his different op^nents. Sometimes he may seem to 
express himself too strongly, but an attentive study of bis writings 
shows that he is speaking of our nature in its ideal, and not as it 
actually is, — as we may ascertain, by an analysis of it, that it was 
intend^ to be, and not as it has been made to become. In fact, 
his doctrine of human nature is hardly to bo distinguished fVom 
that of Bishop Butler, while the Christian prelate is left far behind 
so far as charm of style is concerned. 

Our author insists on the constituents of human nature, dwelling 
especially on the nrincinles of benevolence, righteousness, nropriety, 
and wisdom or Knowledge, the last including the judgment of 
conscience. “These,” said ho, “are not infused into us from 
without Men have these four principles just as they have their four 
limbs.” But man has also instincts and appetites which seek theif 
own gratification without reference to rignteousness or any other 
^ntrel. He met this difficulty by contending that human nature 
is a constitution, in which the higher principles are designed to 
rule the lower. “Some constituents of it are noble and some 
ignoble, some great and some small. The great must not be 
injured for the smally nor the noble for the ignoble.” 

One of his mUji4 vigorous viudicarions of his doctrine is the 
following io deeire flavours, the eye colours, 
the ear sounds, on^^e four limbs ease and rest belong to man's 
nature. An individual’s lot may restrict him from the gratification 
of them ; and in such a case the superior man will not say, * My 
nature demands that ])leasure, and I toiU get it.’ On the other 
hand, there are love between lather and son, righteousness between 
ruler and minister, the rules of ceremony between host and guest, 
and knowledge seen in recognizing the able and virtuous, and in 
the sage’s fulfilling the heavenly course these are appointed (by 
Heaven). But they^also belong to our nature, and ttie superior 
man will not say, * The circumstances of my lot relieve me from 
them.* ” In his preliminary dissertation to the 7th edition of this 
escgrclopndla, Sir .Tames Mackintosh has said that in his sermons 
on nmnan nature Butler “ taught truths more worthy of the nrene 
Of dtesovei/ than any in the same department of inquiry with 
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which w$ are acquainted ; if we onght not to except the first steps 
of the Grecian pnilosophers towards a theory of morals/’ Mencius 
was senior to Zeno, the one of those philosophers to whom Bntler 
has most affinity, and it does not appear that ho had left anything 
for either of them to discover. 

When he proceeded from his ideal of human nature to account 
for the phenomena of conduct so diiToront from what they ought 
to be according to that ideal, he was necessarily less successml. 
They puzzled him and they made him indignant and angry. * * Tliero 
is nothing good,” ho said, “that a man cannot do ; he only docs 
not do it.*’ But why does he not do it? Against the stubliorn 
fact Mencius beats his wings and shatters his weapons,— all in vain. 
He mentions a few ancient worthies who, he conceived, had always 
been, or who had become, perfectly virtuous. Above thcni all he 
extols Confucius, taking no notice of that gage’s confession that he 
had not attained to conformity to his own rule of doing to others 
as he would have them do to him. No sucli acknowlodgment 
about himself ever came from Mencius. Tlioroin he was inferior to 
his predecessor : he had a subtler faculty of thought, and a much 
more vivid imagination ; but ho did not know himself nor his 
s[)ccial subject of human nature so well. 

Our limits will not allow us to go into a detail of his views on 
other special subjects. A few jjassages illustrative of his style and 
general teachings will complete all that can ho said of him here. 
His thoughts, indeed, were seldom condensed like those of “the 
master” nito ajihorisms, and should ho read in their connexion; 
hut we have from him many words of wisdom that have been as 
goads to millions for more than two thousand years. For in- 
stance : — 

“Though a man may bo vicked, yet, if ho adjust his thoughts, 
fast, and bathe, ho may saorilUsc to God. ” 

“When Houven is about to confer a great office on any man, it 
first exercises liis mind witli suffering, and his sinews and hones 
with toil. It exposes his body to hunger, subjects him to extreme 
jioverty, and confounds his undertakings. In all these ways it 
stimulates his mind, strengthens his nature, and supplies his in- 
I'ompotoncioa.” 

“The groat man is ho who does not lose his child-heart.” 

“The sense of shame is to a man of great importance. When one 
is ashamed of having been without shame, lie will afterwards not 
have occasion for shame.” 

“To nourish the heart there is nothing better than to keen the 
desires few. Hero is a man whose desires are few ; in some tilings 
he may not be able to keep his heart, but they will bo few. Here 
is a man whoso desires are many ; in some things ho may bo able 
to keep his heart, but they will be few.” 

“ Benevolence is the distinguishing characteristic of man. As 
embodied in his conduct, it may be called the path of duty.” 

“ There is an ordination for everything ; and a man should receive 
Rubinissively what may bo correctly ascribed thereto. He who has 
the correct idea of wliat Heaven’s ordination is will not stand 
beneath a tottering wall. Deatli sustairicd in the discliarge of one’s 
duties may be correctly ascribed to Heaven. Death under handcuffs 
and fetters cannot he correctly so ascribed.” 

“When one by force subdues men, they do not submit to him 
in heart. When he suMues them by virtue, in their hearts’ core 
they are pleased, and sincerely submit.” 

Two tranilatlons of the worlu of Mencius are within the reach of European 
readers: — ^that by the late Stanislaus Julien, in Latin, Paris, 1824-29 ; and that 
forming the second volume of JLegge’s Cfai^ia, Hong Kong, 1862. The 

latter has been published at London (187A) without the Chinese t4’xt. See also E. 
Faber, The Mind cf Meneiue, or Folitical Economy fomdrd on Moral phUotophy^ 
translated from the German by A. B. Hutchinson (London, 1882). (J. LE.) 

MENDELSSOHN, Fetjx (1809-1847). Jakob Ludwig 
Felix Mendelssobn-Bartholdy, one of the greatest com* 
I)osers of this century, was the grandson of Moses Men- 
delssohn noticed below, and was bom in Hamburg on 
February 3, 1809. 

In consequence of the troubles caused by the French 
occupation of Hamburg, Abraham Mendelssohn, his father, 
migrated in 1811 to Berlin, where his grandmother, 
Fromet, then in the twenty-fifth year bf her widowhood, 
receiyed the whole family into her house, No. 7 Neue 
Promenade. Here the little Felix and his sister Fanny 
received their first instruction in music from their mother, 
under whose care they progressed so rapidly that the 
%ltogether exceptional character of their talent soon 
became unmi^ta^bly apparent. Their next teacher was 
Madame Bigot, who, during the tem|x>rary residence of the 
family in Paris in 1816, gave them some valuable instruc- 
tion. On their return to Berlin they took lessons in 
thoroughbass and composition from Zelter, in pianoforte- 
playing from Ludwig Berger, and in violin-playing from 
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Henning, — ^the care of their general education b^g en- 
trusted to the father of the novelist Paul H&ym. 

Felix first played in public on the 24th of October'' 
1818, taking the pianoforte part in a trio by Woelfl. On 
April 11, 1819, he entered the Berlin gl^gakademie as an 
alto, and in the following year began to compose with 
extraordinary rapidity. His earliest &ted work is a cantata, 
In rUhrmd feierlichm Tonen, completed on January 13, 
1820. During that year alone he produced nearly sixty 
movements, including songs, pianoforte sonatas, a trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, a sonata for violin 
and pianoforte, pieces for the organ, and even a little 
dramatic piece in three scenes. In 1821 he wrotd' five 
symphonies for stringed instruments, each in three move- 
ments; motetts* for four voices; an opera, in one act, 
called Soldatenliehschaft ; another, called Die heiden Pddor 
gogm ; part of a third, called Die wandemde Comodiantent^ 
and an immense quantity of other music of different kinds, 
some of which, thought worthy of publication by the 
editors of his posthumous works, now stands before the 
world in evidence of the precocity of his genius. The 
original autograph copies of these early productions are 
now preserved in the Berlin Library, where they form part 
of a collection which fills forty-four large volumes, all 
written with infinite neatness, and for the most ])art 
carefully dated — a sufficient proof that the methodical 
habits which distinguished his later life were formed in 
early childhood. 

In 1821 Mendelssohn paid his first visit to Goethe, with 
whom he spent sixteen days at Weimar, in company with 
Zelter. From this year also dates his first acquaintance 
with Weber, who was then in Berlin superintending the 
production of Der Freisciviliz \ and from the summer oi 
1822 his introduction, at Cassel, to another of the greatest 
of his contemporaries, Ludwig Spohr. During tnis year 
his pen was even more prolific than before, producing, 
among other works, an opera, in three acts, entitled Dit 
heiden Neffen^ oder Der Onkel am Boston^ and a piiSUoforte 
concerto, which he played in public at a concert given 
by Frau Anna Milder. 

It had long been a custom with the Mendelssohn family 
to give musical performances on alternate Sunday mornings 
in their dining-room, with a small orchestra, which Fe^x 
always conducted, even when he was not tall enough to 
be seen without standing upon a stool. For each of these 
occasions he produced some new work,— playing the piano- 
forte lueces himself, or entrusting them to Fanny, while 
his sister Rebecka sang, and his brother Paul played the 
violoncello. In this way Die heiden Neffen was first 
privately performed, on the fifteenth anniversary of hil 
birthday, February 3, 1824. Between the 3d and the Slst 
of March, in this year, he composed his fine symphony in 
0 minor, now known as Op. 10, and soon afterwards the 
quartett in B minor, Op. 3, and the (posthumous) piano- 
forte sestett. Op. 110. In this year also began his lifelong 
friendship with Moscheles, who, when asked to receive him 
as a pupil, said, *'If he wishes to take a hint from me, 
as to anything new to him, he can easily do so ; but he 
stands in no need of lessons.” 

In 1825 Abraham Mendelssohn took Felix to Paris, 
where among other musickhs then resident in the French 
capital he mot the two most popular dramatic composers 
of the age, Rossini and Meyed^r, and lived on terms 
of intimacy with Hummel, Eairorenner, Rode, BaHlot, 
Herz, and many other artists of European celebrity. On 
this occasion, also, he made his first acquaiiftanoe witl^ 
Cherubini, who, though he rarely praised any one, expressed 
a very high opinion of his talent, and recommended him 
to write a Kyrie^ for five voices, with full orchestral^ 
accompaniments, which he himself described tus ^'exedMing 
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in thickness ” anything he had attempted. From letters 
mtten at this period we learn that Felix’s estimate of the 
Erench school of music was very far from a flattering 
one; but he formed some friendships in Paris, which 
were pleasantly renewed on later occasions. He returned 
to Berlin with his father in May 1826, taking leave of 
his Parisian friends on the 19th of the month, and 
interrupting his journey at Weimar for the purpose of 
paying a second visit to Goethe, to whom he dedicated his 
quartett in B minor. On reaching home he must have 
fallen to work with greater zeal than ever; for on the 
23d o^ July in this same year he completed his pianoforte 
capriccio in F sharp minor (Op. 5), and on the 10th of 
August an opera, in two acts, called Hochzeit des 
Camojcho^ a work of considerable importance, concerning 
which we shall presently have to speak more particularly. 

^Jo ordinary boy could have escaped uninjured from 
the snares attendant upon such a life as that which 
Mendelssohn now lived. . '^otwiiiistanding his overwhelm- 
ing passion for music, his general education had been so 
well cared for that he was able to hold his own, in the 
society of his seniors, with the easy grace of an accomplished 
man of the world. He was already recognized as a lead- 
ing spirit by the artists with whom ho associated, and 
these artists were men of acknowledged talent and i)osition. 
The temptations to egoism by which he was surrounded 
would have rendered most clever students intolerable. But 
the natural amiability of his disposition, and the healthy 
influence of his happy home-life, counteracted all tendencies 
towards inordinate self-assertion ; and he is described by 
all who knew him at this period as the most charming 
boy imaginable. Even Zelter, though by nature no less 
rfl^ressive than Cherubini, was not ashamed to show that 
he was piroud of him ; and Moscheles, whose name was 
already famous, met him from the first on equal terms. 

Soon after his return from Paris, Abraham Mendelssohn 
remove from his mother’s residence to No. 3 Leipziger 
Strasse, a roomy, old-fashioned house, containing an 
excellent music-room, and in the grounds adjoining a 

Gartenhaus ” capable of accommodating several hundred 
persons at the Sunday performances.^ In the autumn 
of the following year this “garden-house” witnessed a 
memorable private performance of the work by means of 
which the greatness of Mendelssohn’s genius was flrst 
revealed to the outer world — the overture to Shakespeare’s 
Midtummer Dream, The finished sciore of this 

famous composition is dated “Berlin, August 6, 1826,” — 
that is to say, three days after its author had attained the 
age of seventeen years and a half. Yet we may safely 
assert that in no later work does he exhibit more originality 
of thought, more freshness of conception, or more perfect 
mastery over the details of technical construction, than 
in this delightful inspiration, which, though now nearly 
sixty years old, still holds its place at the head of the most 
brilUant achievements of our modem schools. The over- 
ture was first publicly performed at Stettin, in February 
1827, under the direction of the young composer, who 
with this bright patent of artistic nobility to support his 
claim, was at once accepted as the leader of a new and 
hi^y characteristic manifestation of the spirit of modem 
progress. Henceforth therefore we must speak of him, not 
as a student, but as a mature and evnerienced artist. 

Meanwhile CameuMe Wedding had been submitted to 
Herr G^eral-Musik-Director Spontini, with a view to its 
production at Hie opera. The libretto, founded upon an 
episode in t&e history of Don Quixote, was written by 
Klingemann, and Mendelssohn threw himself into the spirit 

* ^ After MendelieoWs death thia house was sold to the Pmariaii 
Oovenunent ; aadHhe “ Hervenhatia ” now staada on the site of the 
i«fdiD*Smiae. 
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of the romance with a keen perception of its peculiar 
humour. The work was put into rehearsal soon after the 
composer’s return from Stettin, produced on April 29, 
1827, and received with great apparent enthusiasm; but, 
for some reason which it is now impossible to ascertain, 
a cabal was formed against it, and it never reached a second 
performance. The critics abused it mercilessly; yet it 
exhibits merits of a very high order. The solemn passage 
for the trombones, which heralds the flrst appearance of 
the knight of La Mancha, is conceived in a spirit of 
reverent appreciation of the idea of Cervantes, which 
would have done honour to a composer of lifelong 
experience. Even the critics suborned to condemn the 
work could not refrain from expressing their admiration 
of this ; but it had been decreed that tlie opera should 
not live — and it did not. 

Mendelssohn was excessively annoyed at this iiyustice, 
and some time elapsed before his mind recovered its usual 
bright tone ; but he continued to work diligently for the 
cause of art. Among other serious undertakings, he 
formed a choir for the study of the great choral works 
of Sebastian Bach, then entirely unknown to the public ; 
and, in spite of Zelter’s determined opposition, he suc- 
ceeded, in 1829, in inducing the Berlin Singakodemie 
to give a public ]>erformance of the Passion according to 
St Afaitkeii\ under his direction, with a chorus of between 
three and four hundred voices. The scheme succeeded 
beyond his warmest ho[> 08 , and proved the means of 
restoring to the world great compositions with which we 
are all now familiar, but which, at that time, had never been 
heard since the death of Bach. But the obstructive party 
wore grievously offended ; and at this period Mendelssohn 
was far from popular among the musicians of Berlin. 

In April 1829 Mendelssohn paid his first visit to 
London. His reception was most enthusiastic. He made 
his first appearance before an English audience at one of 
the Philharmonic Society’s concerts — then hold in the 
Argyll Booms — on the 26th of May^ conducting his 
symphony in C minor from the pianoforte, to which he was 
led by John Cramer. On the 30th he played Weber’s 
Concertstiick^ from memory, a proceeding at that* time 
extremely unusual. At a concert given by Drouet, on the 
24th of June, he played Beethoven’s pianoforte concerto in 
E flat, which had never before been heard in the country ; 
and the overture to A Midsummer NigMs Dream was also, 
for the first time, presented to a London audience. On 
returning homo from the concert, Mr Attwood, then 
organist of St Paul’s Cathedral, left the score of the 
overture in a hackney coach, whoreujjon Mendelssohn 
wrote out another, from memory, without an error. At 
another concert he played, with Moscheles, his still un- 
published concerto in E, for two pianofortes and orchestra. 
After the close of the London season he started with 
Klingemann on a tour through Scotland, where he was 
inspired with the first idea of his overture to IsUs 
of Fingoly returning to Berlin at the end of November. 
Except for an accident to his knee, which lamed him for 
some considerable time, his visit was a highly successful 
one, and laid the foundation of many firm friendships and 
many prosperous negotiations in the time to come. 

The visit to England formed in reality the first division 
only of a great scheme of travel which his father wished 
him to extend to all the most important art centres in 
Europe. After refusing the offer of a professorship at 
Berlin, he started again, in May 1830, for Italy, pausing 
on his way at Weimar, where he spent a memorable fort- 
night with Goethe, and reaching Home, after many pleasant 
interruptions, on November 1. No possible form of 
excitement ever prevented him from devoting a certain 
time every day to composition ; but he lost no opportunity 
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of fltttdying either the coantlees treasuree which form the 
chief glory of the great city or the maunere and customs of 
modem Bomans. He attendedi with insatiable curiosityi 
the services in the Sistine Chapel ; and his keen power of 
observation enabled him to throw much interesting light 
upon them. His letters on this subject, however, lose 
much of their value through his incapacity to comprehend 
the close relation existing between the music of Palestrina 
and his contemporaries and the ritual of the Roman 
Church. His Lutheran education kept him in ignorance 
even of the first principles of ordinary chanting ; and it 
is amusing to find him describing as enormities peculiar 
to the papal choir customs familiar to every village singer 
in England, and as closely connected with the structure of 
the “ Anglican chant” as with that of ‘‘Gregorian music.” 
Still, though he could not agree, in all points, with Baini, 
the greatest ecclesiastical musician then living, he fully 
shar^ his admiration for {h^Jmproperioy the Miserere, and 
the ca/fUus ptamis of the Lamentationes and the Exvltei, 
the musical beauty of which he could understand, apart 
from their ritual significance. 

In passing throu^ Munich on his return in October 1831, 
he composed and played his pianoforte concerto in Q minor, 
and accepted a commission (never fulfilled) to compose an 
opera for the Munich theatre. Pausing for a time at 
Stuttgart, Frankfort, and DUsseldorf, he arrived in Paris 
in December, and passed four pleasant months in the 
renewal of acquaintances formed in 1825, and in close 
intercourse with Liszt and Chopin. On February 19, 
1832, the overture to A Midsummer Nigh£s Dream was 
played at the conservatoire, and many of his other com- 
positions were brought before the public ; but he did not 
altogether escape disappointments with regard to some of 
them, especially the Reformation symphony, and the visit 
was brought to a premature close in March by an attack 
of cholera, from which, however, he rapidly recovered. 

On the 23d of April 1832 he was again in London, 
where he twice played his Q minor concerto at the 
Philharmonic concerts, gave a performance on the organ 
at St PaulX And published his first book of Lieder ohne 
Worte, He returned to Berlin in July, and during the 
winter he gave public performances of his Reformation 
symphony, his concerto in G minor, and his Walpur- 
gisnaeht. In the following spring he paid a third visit 
to London for the pur[)oso of conducting his Italian 
symphony, which was played for the first time, by the 
Philharmonic Society, on the 13th of May 1833. On the 
26th of the same month he conducted the performances at 
the Lower Rhine festival at Diisseldorf, with such brilliant 
effect that he was at once invited to accept the appointment 
of general-music-director to the town, an office which 
included the management of the music in the principal 
churches, at the theatre, and at the rooms of two musical 
aeaooiationB. This post he willingly accepted, and It formed 
a stepping-stone to a far more important one. 
tJfefore entering upon his new duties, Mendelssohn paid 
a fourth visit to London, with his father, returning to 
DCisaeldorf on the 27th of ^ptember 1833. His infiuence' 
produced an excellent effect upon the church music and in 
the concert-room ; but his relations with the management 
of the theatre were not altogether pleasant ; and it was 
probably this circumstance vffiich first led him to forsake 
the cultivation of the opera for that of sacred music. At 
Diisseldorf he first designed his famous oratorio St Paul, 
^ respcmse to an application from the Omilien-Verein at 
FranUort^ composed his overture to Die stMne Melusine^ 
and i^Ianned some other works of importance. He liked his 
appointment, and would probably We retained it much 
longer had he not been invited to undertake the permanent 
dir^on of the Qewandhaos concerts at Leipsici and thus 


raised to the hiriieBt position attoinable in the Oemaa 
musical world. To this new s^iere of labour he removed 
in August 1835, opening the tet concert at the Oewand- 
haus, on the 4th of October^ with his overture Die 
MeeresstiUe, a work possessing great attractions, though 
by no means on a level wiw the Md^rnmer Nighde 
Dream, The lelee of Fingal, or Meilunne. 

Mendelssohn’s reception in Leipsic was most enthusiastic; 
and under their new director the Qewandhaus concerts 
prospered exceedingly. Meanwhile St Paed steadily pro- 
gressed, and was first produced, with trium^hmit success, 
at the Lower Rhine festival at Diisseldorf, on May 22, 
1836. On October 3 it was first sung in Englii^ at 
Liverpool, under the direction of Sir George Smart ; and 
on March 16, 1837, Mendelssohn again directed it at 
Leipsic. 

The next great event in Mendelssohn’s life was his hap]^ 
marriage, on March 28, 1837, to Cecile Charlotte SopUe 
Jeanrenaud, whose amiabhs disposition, surpassing beauty, 
and indescribable charm of manner endeared her to all 
who knew her. The honeymoon was scarcely over before 
he was again summoned to England to conduct St Paid, 
at the Birmingham festival, on September 20th. During 
this visit he played on the organ at St Paul’s and at 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, with an effect which 
exercised a lasting influence upon English or^nists. It 
was here also that he first contemplated the production 
of his second oratorio, EHjah, 

Passing over the composition of the Lodgeaaug in 1840, 
a sixth visit to England in the same year, the scheme for 
the erection of a monument to Sebastian Bach, and other 
events on which space does not permit us to enlarge, we find 
Mendelssohn in 1841 recalled to Berlin by the king of 
Prussia, with the title of Eaiiellmeister. Though this 
appointment resulted in the production of Antigom, (Edipus 
CoUmeuB, Athalie, the incidental music to the Midsummer 
Eighths Dream, and other great works, it proved aq endless 
source of vexation, and certainly help^ to shorten tb^ com- 
poser’s life. In 1842 he came to England for the seventh 
time, accompanied by his wife, conducted his Scotch 
symphony at the Philharmonic, again played the organ at 
St Peter’s, Oomhill, and Christ Church, Newgate Street, 
and was received with all possible honour by the queen aud 
the prince consort. Ho did not, however, permit his new 
engagements to interfere with the direction of the Gewand- 
haus concerts ; and in 1843 he foundecK’in Lejpsic the great 
conservatoire which soon became the best musical coU^ 
in Europe, opening it on April 3, in the buildings of the 
Gewandhaus. In 1844 he conducted six of the Philhar^ 
monic concerts in London, producing his new Midsummer 
Eighths Dream music, and playing Beethoven’s pianoforte 
concerto in G with extraoi^nary effect. He returned to 
his duties at Berlin in September, but happily succeeded 
in persuading the king to free him from his most onerona 
engagements, and his delight at this relief was un- 
bounded. 

After a brief residence in Frankfort, Mendebsdm 
returned to Leipsic in September 1846, resoming his 
old duties at the Gewandhaus, and teaching regularly 
in the conservatoire. Here he remained, wi& little in- 
termptioi^ during the winter, — ^intrcducing his fri^ 
Jenny Lind, then at the height of her popularity, to 
the critical frequenters of the Gewandhaus, ai^ steaflUfy 
working at Smak, the mt performance of which he con- 
ducted at the festival, on Augu^ 26, 1646« 

The enthusiastic rm^on of this great work is well kwwifi 
Unhappily, the excitement attendSmt upon its produetiqii, 
adhed to the irritating effect of the worriesat Bexliii, Hum 
a serious inroad upon the composer’s health, Qn hia 
return to Leipsie he worked on as usnal^ bi|t it was 
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clear that his health was seriously impaired. In 1847 he 
▼isited England for the tenth and last time, to conduct four 
, performances of Elijah at Exeter Hall, on the 16th, 2dd, 
28th, and 30th of April, one at MancWter on the 20th, 
and one at Birmingham on the 27th. Again the queen 
and prince consort received him with marked respect, — 
one might almost venture to say, affection, — and all seemed 
prosperous and happy. But the necessary exertion was 
far ^yond his strength. He witnessed Jenny Lind’s first 
appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on the 4th of May, and 
left England on the 9th, little anticipating the trial that 
awaited him in the tidings of the sudden death of his sister 
Faig^y, which reached him only a few days after his arrival 
in Frankfort. The loss of his mother in 1842 had shaken 
him much, but the suddenness with which this last sad 
intelligence was. communicated broke him down com* 
pletcly. He fell U) the ground insensible, and never fully 
recovered. In June he w^as so far himself again that he 
was able to travel, with his family, by short stages, to 
Interlaken, where he stayed fbr some time, illustrating 
the journey by a series of water-colour drawings, but 
making no attempt at composition for many weeks. He 
returned to Leipsic in September, bringing with him 
fragments of Christua, Lordey^ and some oilier unfinished 
works, taking no part in the concerts, and living in tlie 
strictest privacy. On the 9th of October ho called on 
Madame Frege, and asked her to sing liis latest set of songs. 
She left the room for lights, and on her return found him 
in violent pain, and almost insensible. It was the begin- 
ning of the end. He lingered on, now better now worse, 
through four weary weeks, and on the 4th of November 
lie passed away, in the jiresence of his wdfe, his brother, 
^and his three dear friends, Moscheles, Hchleinitz, and 
Ferdinand David. A cross now marks the site of his 
grave, m the Alte Dreifaltigkeits Kirchhof, at Berlin. 

Mendelssohn's title to a pla(^o among the greatest composers of 
the century is incontestable. His style, though differing out little 
ill tc^fhnical arrangement from that of his classical ^tredeoessors, is 
characterized by a vein of melody peculiarly his own, and eiisily 
distinguishable by those who have studied his works, not only 
from the genuine effusions of contemporary writers, but from the 
most successful of the servile imitations with which, even during 
his lifetime, the music-shops were deluged. In less judicious hand.H 
the rigid symmetry of liis phrasing might, perhaps, have ]>alled 
uj>on the car ; but under his skilful management it serves only to 
impart an additional charm to thoughts which derive their chief 
beauty from the evident spontaneity of their conception. In this, 
as in all other matters of a purely technical character, he regarded 
the accepted ^ws of girt as the medium by which he might most 
certainly attain the ends dictated by the inspiration of Ids genius. 
Though caring nothing for rules, except as means for producing 
a good effect, he scarcely ever violated them, and was never weary of 
Impressing their value upon the minds of his juipils. His inetlioil 
of counterpoint was modelled in close accordance with that j^ractised 
by Sebastian Bach. This he used in combination with an elastic 
development of the sonatu-fonn, similar to that engrafted by 
Beethoven upon the lines laid down by Haydn. The principles 
involved in this arrangement were strictly conservative; yet they 
enabled him, at the very outset of his career, to invent a new style 
no less original than tfiat of Scliubert or Weljer, and no less re- 
markable as the embodiment of canons already consecrated by 
classical authority than as a 8]ieciRl manifestation of individual 
genius. It is thus that Mendelssohn stands before us as at the same 
tirne a champion of conservatism and an apostle of progress ; and 
it 18 chiefly by virtue of these two apparently incongruous though 
really perfectly compatible phases of liis artistic character that his 
influence and example have, for so many years, held in check the 
violence of reactionary opinion which a little injudicious en- 
^urs^ment might easily have fanned into revolutionary fury. 
Happily, this wholesome influence is still at work among us ; and 
in his oretorios, his symphonies, his overtures, his concei'tos, and 
nia smaller pianoforte pieces Mendelssohn sets before us an ex- 
ample the vaj^e of which is universally recognized, and not likely to 
Ibe soon forgotten. j 

(concerning Mendelssohn's private character there have never i 
^ Wen two opinions. As a man of the world, he was more than ordi- I 
nanly accomplished, — brilliant in conversation, and in his lighter | 
mom^ts overflying with sparkling humour and ready pleasantry, | 
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I loyal and unselfish in the more serious business of life, and never 
I weary of working for the ^noral good. As a friend he was un- 
j varyingly land, sympathetic, and as tnie as steel. His earnestness 
I as a Christian nc^ds no stronger testimony than that afforded by 
j his own delineation of the ebameter of St Paul ; but it is not too 
i much to say that his heart and life wore pure as tliose of a little 
child. 

A complete list of Mendelssohn's publisluui compositions— one luindred and nine- 
teen In number, besides some ftve siul twenty minnmbered works of considerable 
Importance — will be found in the thumstic ceUlogue pubiislied by Messrs lireit- 
kopf and Tllirtel at Leipsic, und also in Grove’s Dirtionaf'y of Mu»ic andf 
Mutieianit vol. ii. pp. 808, 809. Among his miscellancoas writings, we nniy men- 
tion A translstion of tlie Andria of Terence, In OeniiMii verse, and an immense 
collection of letters, posthumously printed, snd ealeuliitcd to give the reader 
a far closer acquaintance witli his life and cimraetui tiian any biographer can liope 
to convoy. (W. 8. K.) 

MENDELSSOHN, Mosks (1729-1786), philosopher 
and scholar, well known os Lessing’s friend and the proto- 
type of his ^‘Nathan,” was born on September 6, 1729, at 
Dessau on the Elbe, where his Jewish father inaclo a scanty 
livelihood by teaching a small school and transcribing 
copies of the “ law.” The leading events of Mendelssohn’s 
career have been indicated elsewhere (see .Ikws, vol. xiii. 
p. 680). His numerous writings include Ud)n' Eindeiiz 
in meiaphyitischm Wwtmscha/tm (1763), which gained 
the prize in a comi)otition in which Immanuel Kant took 
part; JMefe iiher die EinpJindumjen (1764) ; PhxdoUj oder 
id>er die UnAterhiiddrit der Seele (1767), an argument for 
immortality, founded on the nature of the soul as exempt- 
ing it from the ordinary laws of change, wdiich has been 
severely criticized by Kant ; Jei^ttsalern^ »der die religiose 
Maeht nnd Judrntkum (1783), a sjiecially important con- 
tribution to the question of Jewish emancqmtion ; a 
number of contributions to his friend Nicolai’s Literatur- 
hriefen diXidi BMiothek der sdiiinm WisHe^whaften \ one^r 
two tracts in Hebrew ; and some new German traiislatioV 
from the Old Testament. The controversy which led to 
the publication of his Morgemiunden (1785-86), a reply 
to Jacobi’s Ihiefe iiher die Lehre Sjnnma^s^ is said to have 
been more or less directly the cause of his deatli, which 
took place on January 4, 1786 (see Jacobi, vol. xiii. p. 
537). Of Mendelssohn’s three sons, tlie second, Abraham, 
settled 08 a banker in Hamburg and married a Jewess, Lea 
Salomon Bartholdy, who bore him four children ; these, by 
advice of their mother’s lirother, himself a conscientious 
convert from Jmlaism, were educated as (Jhristians, and 
thenceforth joined their mother’s second surname to their 
own. The second of them, Felix, is the subject of the 
preceding notice. In later life Abraham Mendelssohn 
was accustomed to say, — “ When I was young I was the 
son of my father ; now T am the father of my son.” See 
Th4i Mefulehsohn Family^ 1882. 

MENDOZA, a city of the Argentine Bejiublic, the only 
town of the province of Mendoza, lies 700 miles west- 
north-west of Buenos Ayres, at the foot of the (kirdilleras, 
2510 feet alx)ve the sea-level, in 32“ 53' B. lat. and 68“ 45' 
W. long. It was formerly a frequent stopping-place on the 
route across the Andes by the ITspallata Pass, and used to 
rank as one of the Ijest-built towns in the country, but in 
1861 it was almost completely destroyed by an ap 2 >alling 
earthquake, in which the people, for the most part 
collected in the churches, perished to the numlier of 
aliout 1 2,000. Bravard, a French geologist who had often 
predicted the catastrophe, was one of those who perished. 
Extensive ruins still mark the site of the old town ; the 
new town, which has been built at a little distance, has 
grown rapidly. Situated in a richly cultivated district, 
Mendoza depends mainly on agriculture and fruit-growing. 

The city was founded in 1.059 by Garcia do M<‘udoz.*i; and in 
1776 it was iiiailc the administrative centre of tlie vice-royalty of 
l<a Plata. See Mulhall, Handbaok of the La Plata Slates, 1875; 
and Mrs Mulhall, Betwmi the Amaztm and the Andes, 1882. 

MENDOZA, Diego Hurtado dk (c. 1503-1575), 
novelist, poet^ diplomatist, and historian, was a younger son 
of the member of the illustrious Mendoza family to whom 

XVI. — 2 
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the government of Granada was entrusted not long after its 
surrender, and was born in that city about the year J 503. 
The marquis of Santillana, so prominent a figure at the court 
of John 11. of Castile, was liis great-grandfather. At an 
early age Mendoza, who had been destined for the church, 
was sent to Salamanca, where he studied with success, and 
also, some time between the years 1520 and 1525, produced 
his Lazarillo de Tormes^ the work upon wliich his literary 
celebrity largely rests. Having persuaded his father to 
allow him to enttir the army, he served with the Spanish 
troops of Charles V. in Italy, and also availed himself of 
opportunities as they arose to hear the lectures of famous 
professors at Bologna, Padua, and Home. In 153S he was 
taken into the diplomatic service of the emperor and sent as 
ambassador to Venice ; there he cultivated friendly relations 
with the Aldi, and energetically sot about collecting a 
library, not only procuring copies of many old MSS. in 
the public library of the city, but also sending to Thes.Haly 
and Mount Athos for new ones ; it was from his collection 
that the complete text of Josephus was first printed. For 
some time he held the post of military governor of Siena ; 
and, after having be<ui present in an oflicial capacity in 
Trent at the beginning of the cecumenical council, he was in 
1547 sent as spetdal ]>lenipotontiary to Borne, where he 
continued to a(!t for some years. In 1554, shortly before 
the abdicfition of Charhis, he was recalled to Spain, and his 
official career came to an end. He was never a favourite 
with Philip IT. ; and in consequence of a quarrel with a 
courtier, in which lie had lost his temper badly, he was 
finally banished from court in 1 568. The remaining years 
of his life, which were spent at Granada, he devoted partly 
to the study of Arabic, partly to poetical composition, and 
partly to the preparation of his history of the Moorish 
insurrection of 1568-70 (Gwrra de Granada). Ho died 
at Madrid (which he had obtained leave to visit on some 
business errand) in April 1575. 

Mendoza’s Lazarillo de Tor-meat though written during his 
college (lays, was not })ui)lislH*(l until IDliJi, when it w'as printed 
anonjinously nt Antwerp. Next year it was reprinted at Burgos, 
but ultimately it was taken cxcention to by the Inquisition, and the 
Spanish editions of 1673 and suiisequent years are accordingly con- 
siderably abridged. It is a coniparativ(dy short fragment, written 
in vigorous and bright Castilian, and was the lirst example in modern 
literature of the “novela picareaca” of which Lo Sago’s Oil Bias 
now ranks as the most jierlect specimen. The continuations, first 
by an anonymous autlior (1 655) and afterwards by H. de buna (1 620), 
nre of very infei-ior interest. Of Mendoza as a poet all that need 
be said here is iliai In* fi)llowed the modern Italian models quite as 
far as was eoinj)atil)le with a tine regard to his Castilian iu<lividu- 
ality. His liistory, tliough of no great bulk, is, like his novel, a 
work of roinarkabie literary execution. It relates indeed only to a 
comparatively brief e])i.soile in a chapter of events for which it is 
almost impossible to claim iiiiich general attention, and it is often 
needlessly eru<lite and sometimes provokingly obscure. But as a 
whole itis singularly well-iufoimed, dignified, and picturesque ; “the 
style is bold and abrupt, but true to the idiom of the language, and 
tlie current of thought is deep and strong, easily carrying the reader 
onward witli its flood. Nothing in the old chronicling style of the 
eaiTier |>eriod is to bo compnn^ii to it, and little in any subsequent 
period is equal to it for manliness, vigour, and truth (Ticknor). 
The first eiiition of the Guerra de Oramda did not appear until 
1610, but was even tlien incomplete ; the first perfect edition was 
that of 1780. The work has frequently been reprinted since. 

MENDOZA, Inioo Lopez de. See Santillana. 
MENELAUS, king of Sjmrta, was the brother of 
Agamemnon (q.v.) and the husband of Helena (q.v.). He 
was one of the heroes of the Trojan horse, and recovered 
his wife at the sack of the city. On the voyage home- 
wards his fleet was scattered off Malea by a storm which 
drove him to Crete ; after seven years’ further wandering 
to Cyprus, Phoenicia, Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya, and the 
country of the Erembi, he at last had an interview with 
Proteus and obtained a favourable wind which brought him 
home on the very day on which Orestes was holding the 
funeral feast over AQgisthus and Clytsemnestra. After a 
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long and happy life in Lacedsemon, Menelaus, as the son- 
in-law of Zeus, did not die but was translated to Elysium. 

MENGS, Antony Baphael (1728-1779), was the most , 
celebrated representative of the eclectic school of painting 
in the 18th century, and played a great part in the early 
days of the classic revival. He was bom in 1728 at Aussig 
in Bohemia, but his father, a Danish painter, established 
himself finally at Dresden, whence in 1741 he conducted his 
son to Borne. Mengs early showed that active intelligence 
and large capacity for laborious study which secured him 
the extraordinary distinction which he enjoyed through life. 
His appointment in 1749 as first painter to the elector of 
Saxony did not prevent his spending much time in Bo(ne, 
where he had married in 1748, and abjured the Protestant 
faith, and where he became in 1754 director of the Vatican 
school of painting, nor did this hinder him on two occasionn 
from obeying the call of Charles HI. of Spain to Madrid 
There Mengs produced some of his best work, anc_ 
sj}ecially the ceiling of the banqueting hall, the subject of 
which was the Triumph of Ttajan and the Temple of (Bory. 
After the completion of this work in 1777, Mengs again 
returned to Borne, and there he died, two years later, in 
})Oor circumstances, leaving twenty children, seven of whom 
were pensioned by the king of Spain. Besides numerous 
] paintings in the Madrid gallery, the Ascension at Dresden, 
Perseus and Andromeda at St Petersburg, and the ceiling 
of the Villa Albani must be mentioned among his chief 
works. In England, the duke of Northumberland pos- 
sesses a Holy Family, and the colleges of All Souls and 
Magdalen, at Oxford, have altar-pieces by his hand. In 
his writings, in Spanish, Italian, and German, Mengs has 
]mt forth his eclectic theory of art, which treats of per- 
fection as attainable by a well -schemed combination of 
diverse excellences, — Greek design, with the expression 
of Baphael, the chiaroscuro of Correggio, and thee colour 
of Titian. His close intimacy with Winkelmann — who 
constantly wrote at his dictation — has greatly enhanced 
his historical importance, for he formed no scholai^,*and 
the critic must now concur in Goethe’s judgment of Mengs 
in Winkebnann und seine Jahrhunderi ; he must deplore 
that so much learning should have been allied to a total 
want of initiative and utter poverty of invention, and 
embodied with a strained and artificial mannerism. 

Sec Oj^cre di A^itonio Rafaello Mengs, Parma, 1780 ; Meng^ 
Werke, iihersetzt v. O. F. i*range, 1786 ; Zeitschrift fUr hildende 
Kunst, 1880; Bianconi, Elogio Storico di Mengs, Milan, 1780; 
Nagler’a Kilnstlerlexikon. 

MENHADEN, economically one of the most important 
fishes of the United States, knowm by a great number 
of local names, “menhaden” and “ mossbunker ” being* 
those most generally in use. In systematic works it ap- 
pears under the names of Clupea menhaden and Brevoor- 
tia tyrannus. It is allied to the European species of shad 
and pilchard, and, like the latter, approaches the coast in its 
wanderings in immense shoals, which are found throughout 
the year in some part of the littoral waters between Maine 
and Florida, the northern shoals retiring into deeper water 
or to more southern latitudes with the approach of cold 
weather. The average size of the menhaden is about 12 
inches. Although it was long known as a palatable table- 
fish, and largely used, when ailted, for export to the West 
Indies, and as bait for cod and mackerel, the menhaden 
fishery has been developed to its present importance only 
within the last twenty years. A large fleet of steamers 
and sailing vessels is engaged in it ;^^d a great number of 
large factories have sprung into existence to extoact the oil, 
which is used for tanning and currying, and for adulterat-* 
ing other more expensive oils, and to manufacture the refuse 
into a very valuable guano. In the year 1877 2,426,689 
gallons of oil and 55,444 tons of guano whre orodMced. 
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An extensive business is also carried on in converting 
, menhaden of a suitable size into “ American sardines.” 

A very complete account of thU fishery is given by G. Brown 
Goode iu “The Natural and Economic History of the Ameriwin 
Menhaden/* United States Commission of Fish ami Fisheries^ jairt 
V., Washington, 1879. 

MENIN, a small Belgian town, in the province of West 
Flanders; it is traversed by the river Lys, which there 
forms the boundary between France and Belgium. The 
population in 1880 w'as 10,200. Commercially and 
industrially Menin ranks high for its size, possessing, as it 
does, important manufactures of linen, oil, soap, <fec., as 
wen as sugar refineries, breweries, and tanneries, and a 
good corn and cattle market. Tobacco is extensively 
grown in the neighbourhood, and forms one of the main 
items of lawful trade, a good deal of illicit traffic also being 
•carried on across the French frontier. 

Menin does not appear to have been in any way worthy of note 
until the 14th <*,cntury. Philip Ilaojiuse<l it to be fortified in lf>78. 

It was taken by Turoniio in 1058. Vuubau subsiouently siir- 
rounded it witli elaborate works, and imwle it one of the Htrongest 
citadels in France; but all its fortifieat'ona were razed in 1744. 

It l)elonged to the Netherlands in 1815, and became pai t of Belgium 
in 1830. 

MENINGITIS (from a membrane), a term in 

medicine applied to inflammation affecting the membranes 
of the brain (cerebral meningitis) or s] final cord (spinal 
meningitis) or both. 

Of cerebral meningitis there are two varieties : — (1) that 
due to the presence of tubercle in the membranes of the 
brain, w'hich gives rise to the disease known as tubercular 
meningitis, or acute hydrocephalus ; and (2) simple or 
^ acute meningitis, which may arise from various causes. 
Among the more common are injuries of the head, exten- 
sion oP disease from contiguous parts, such as erysipelas of 
the scalp or caries of the bemes of the ear, exposure to 
col(j[ or to extreme heat, the presence of tumours in the 
substance of the brain. It may likewise occur in the 
course of fevers, rheumatism, and inflammatory affectirms, 
and also as a result of mental overwork, slce])le8sness, and 
alcoholic excess. This latter variety of meningitis is less 
common than the former, but it is on the whole more 
amenable to treatment. The symptoms jiresent such a 
general resemblance to those already described in tubercular 
meningitis that it is unnecessary to refer to them in detail 
(see Hydrocephalus), and the treatment is essentially the 
same for bath. • 

Spinal menim/itis, or inflammation of the membranes 
investing the spinal cord, generally results from causes of 
• a similar kind to those producing cerebral meningitis, — 
injuries, exposure to cold or sudden changes of tempera- 
ture, diseases affecting adjacent parts such as the vertebral 
column or the spinal cord itself, or extension downwards 
of inflammation of the membranes of the brain. It is said 
to be most common in males. As in the cose of the brain, 
the membranes become extremely congested ; exudation of 
lymph and effusion of serum follow ; and the spinal cord 
and roots of the nerves become more or less involved in 
the morbid process. 

The chief symptoms are fever, with severe pain in the 
back or loins shooting dowm wards into the limbs (which 
ore the seat of frequent painful involuntary startings), 
accom[>anied with a feeling of tightness round the body. 
The local symptoms bear reference to the yK)rtion of the 
cord the membranes of which are involved. Thus when 
the inflammation is located in the cervical portion the 
muscles of the arms and chest are spasmodically contracted, 
4 md there may be difficulty of swallowing or breathing, or 
embarrassed heart’s action, while when the disease is seated 
in the lower ^)ortion, the lower limbs and the bladder and 
rectutOiare the parts affected in this way. At first there 
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is excited sensibility (hypenesthesia) in the parts of the 
surface of the body in relation wfith the portion of cord 
affected. As the disease advances these symptoms give 
platte to those of jMirtial loss of power in the affected 
muscles, and also partial anaesthesia. Those various 
phenomena may entirely pass aw’ay, and the j)atient after 
some weeks or months recover ; or, on the other hand, they 
may increase, and end in permanent paralysis. 

The treatment is directed to allaying the pain and 
inflammatory action by o])iates. Ergot of rye is strongly 
recommended by many physicians. The patient should 
have perfect rest in tlie recumbent, or better still in the 
prone, position. Cold applications to the spine may be of 
use, while scrujmlous attention to the functions of the 
bladder and bowels, and to the condition of the skin with 
the view of })reventing bed-sores, is all-important. 

Epidemic Cerehro-spiiuil McninyitU , — This name, oa well aa 
cerrhro-spinal fever ^ is applied to a diseaso defined in the No^ncncla' 
lure of Diseases tis a nmligimiit epidemic fever, attended by painful 
contractions of the muHeh^s of the neck and rutnietion of the head. 
In certain epidemics it is frequently iiecompaniiMl by a profuse pur- 
puric eruption, and oeeasionally l>y secuuulary elVusioiis into certain 
joints. Lesions of the brain and 8]uijal (‘ord are found on dissection.** 
This diseaso a})peiir8 to have Iteen first, distinctly recognized in the 
year 1837, wlu;n it prevaih*d as an e]iideniic iu the south-west of 
France, chielly among troops in garrison. For several years subse- 
quently it existed in various other localities in France, and mostly 
among soldiers. At the same time iu other countries in western 
and central Europe the tliscHse wus observed in epidemic outbr*euk8, 
both among civil and military ]»o])ulations. In 1840 it first showed 
itstdf in Ireland, ehietly among the inmnt(‘s of workhousoH in Belfast 
ami Dublin. Numenuis outbreaks occurred also about the same 
jieriod in many purls of the United States. In more recent times 
the disease has rejieutedly appeared both in Kurtipe and Ame.rica, 
but it has seldom prevailed extensively in any one tract of country, 
the outbreaks alfecting for the most part limited communities, sueh 
as gonhsons or (jumps, schools, woiknouses, and prisons. 

Little is known regarding the causation of this diseaso. All iiges 
seem liahle to suffer, and, as regards sox, males are alTecttjd more 
commonly than females. Occupation uud (jondition of life ap]iear 
to exorcise no influence. It has been observed to oertur most 
frequently in cold si^nsons. I'ho fiuestion of tin*. contagioUHiiess 
of cerebro -spinal fiiver r<;mains still unsettled, but the weight of 
authority appears to bo iu favour of tJm tlujory of the communica- 
bility of the diseaso. it cannot, howevei*, Ixj regarded as contagions 
in the same degree as some other specific fevers, such as typhus mver, 
small-]>ox. or scarlatina. 

The following are llie more prominent symptoms. After a few 
days of gi5iieral discomfort the attack comes on sharply with rigors, 
intense headache, giddiness, and vomiting. Neuralgic pains in 
the abdomen, and pain with spasmodic contractions iu the muscles 
of the extremities, occur at an early stage. The headache continues 
with great severity, and restlessness and delirium BUiiorvone, acr^oin- 
paiiied with i>ei'iod8 of somnolence. The i>ain8 and spasms rapidly 
increase, tlie muscles of the m^ck, S])inc, and limbs being specially 
uffeeted. The patient’s head is drawn backwards and rigidly fixed, 
the spine arched, ami the arms and legs powerfully flexed, tlio 
whole condition bearing a considerable resemblance to tetanus. 
For a time there is greatly increased sensibility of the skin, pain 
being excited by the slightest contact. There is nion? or less fever 
present. About the fourth day of the disease an erujdion on the 
skin both of th(^ face and body frequently aj)i>earH, in the form 
either of purpuric spots or small clear vesicles. Ik*ath may take 
place in from a few hours to eight or ten days. Should the patient 
survive the immediate shock of the attack, serious complications 
are apt to ap^war in the form of destnictivo inflammation of tlie 
eyes or ears, inflammation with effusion into certain joints, and 
)anily8iB of limits ; or, recovery may take place after a pro- 

onged convalescence. Tne mortality ap|»ear8 to vary in different 
epidemics, in some being as high as 80 per cent., in others only 
anout 20 per cent. Certain forms of the disease are of malignant 
character from the first, and very rajfidly fatal. 

The changes found after deatli in cerehro-spinal fever are intense 
inflanimutioii of the membrane of the brain and spinal cord, with 
effusion of serum or pus into the ventricular and arachnoid spaces. 

The treatment is similar to that of other febrile conditions, but 
for the special syiriptoms of pain, spasm, Ac., opium seems to ha^o 
been found of eminent service, while ({uiiiiue and ergot of rye aie 
also recommended. 

MENNONITES is a name fiome by certain Christian 
communities in Europe and America, denoting their 
adherence to a ty 2 >e of doctrine of which Menno SimoiM 
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was, not indeed the originator, but the chief exponent at 
the time when tlie anti-paedo-baptism of the congregations 
in which he laboured took permanent form in opposition 
to ordinary Protestantism on the one hand and to the 
tlieocratic ideas of the Munster type of anabaptism on the 
other. The original home c»f the views afterwards called 
Meiinonite was in Ziiricli, where, as early as 1525, Grebel 
and Manz founded a community having for its most dis- 
tinctive mark baptism U 2 )on confession of faith. Tlie chief 
doctrines of those Zurich Baptists have been already stated 
in the article Bai»tists, vol. iii. p. 353. The main interest 
of the sect lay not in dogma but in discipline. Within 
the communities evangelical life was reduced to a law of 
sejiaration from the world, and this separation — enforced 
by a stringent use of excommunication and the prohibition 
of marriage beyond the brotherhood— involved not only 
abstinences from worldly vanities but refusal of civic duties 
(the state being held to be un-Christian) — refusal to take 
an oath or use the sword. In their revedt against the cor- 
ruptions of tlie inediaival church the Ileformers neither 
denied the continuity of the cliurch as an organization nor 
impugned the Christian character of the state. The new 
sect did l)oth ; and their jiosition thus appeared so radically 
subversive of tln‘. foundations of society that it is not sur- 
prising, under the imjierfect views of toleration then current, 
that they became the objects of bitter persecution from 
Protestants as well as from Catholics. But the Grebelians 
had no desire, likti the fanatics of Munster, to found a new 
theocracy in op])Ositioii to the anti-Christian state. They 
sought only to withdraw from wliat their conscience con- 
demned, content to live as strangers ujuin earth, and devot- 
ing all their energy to iireserve the imrity of their own 
communities. The mediajval conception of separation from 
the world as the true path of Christian perfection had 
leavened all middle-class society in Europe, and prepared 
many to accept separatist views of the church as soon as 
they were reached by the impulse of revolt against Homan 
Catholicism ; the ])ursuit of holiness in a society protected 
by a strict discipline is an idea which experience has shown 
to have a great attracition for one class of earnest minds ; 
hence, in spite of j persecutions incomjiarably fiercer than 
any of the larger Protestant bodies ever underwent, the 
new doctrine and praxis rajpidly spread from Switzerland 
to Germany, Holland, and even to France. Each com- 
munity was quite independent, united to the rest only by a 
bond of love. There was no sort of hierarchy, but only 
‘‘exhorters” chosen by the congregation, of whom the 
most prominent were also “elders'^ entrusted \^dth the 
administration of the sacraments — an organization so easily 
kept alive or reproduced that the movement could hardly 
bo checked by any persecution short of the total annihila- 
tion which at length was actually the fate of many of the 
Swiss communities. The remnants of the Swiss Mennonites 
broke in 1620 into two parties, the stricter of wdiich, the 
Ammanites or Upland Mennonites, were distinguished from 
the Lowland Mennonites by holding that excommunication 
of one party dissolved marriage, and by their rejection of 
buttons and the use of the razor. Their persecution lasted 
till 1710; a few congregations still remain and keep 
themselves quite distinct from Baptist bodies of more 
modern origin. Tn Germany the Mennonites ore some- 
what more numerous; more important are the German 
Mennonite colonies in southern Hussia, brought thither in 
1783 by the empress Catherine, which in turn have recently 
sent many emigrants to America. America indeed, and 
cs[)ecially Pennsylvania, early became a refuge for the 
Mennonites of Switzerland, the Palatinate, and Holland, 
and is now the chief home of the body (175,000 in the 
United States and 25,000 in Canada). The oldest con- 
gregation is that of Germantown (since 1683) ; the most 


numerous of several divisions are the Old Mennonites, cor- 
re.s])onding to the less strict of the Swiss sections. 

All these communities in Europe and America are dis- 
tinguished by an antique simplicity combined with antique 
prejudices, by indifference to the interests of the greater 
world, while at the same time their industry and self-con- 
centration have made them generally well-to-do. Their 
religious type has varied very little in the course of 
centuries, as indeed is not surprising, their theology 
being ascetic rather than dogmatic or speculative. The 
Mennonites of Holland, on the other hand, have passed 
through an interesting and progressive history. 

It was in Holland and the adjoining parts of Low Germany that 
the personal influence of Menno Simons (1492-1559) was mainly 
felt. Ho was originally a priest, and was jmstor at his native place 
Witmarsum in Friesland from 1531 to 1536, when convictions long 
ripening in his mind compelled him to resign his cure. At thi^ 
time the an ti-p8B(io- baptist societies in the Low Countries were mucli 
agitated. Tlie views wliicli liad just before received their jiolitical 
deuthldow at Munster (see AN-viiArrisTs) were not extinct, and 
even those who did not share them were by no means at one. 
Menno attaclied himself to the Obbeuites, >vho lield that on earth 
true Christians had no ]>ro8pcct but to suffer persecution, refused to 
use the sword, and looked for no milleniiiiiin on cartli. Menno 
became one of their elders, and by his w^anderings among thi" 
soatterod and oppressed communities, and especially by the natural 
eloipicnco and religious j>ower of his numerous writings, did much 
to sustain the faith of his associates, to confirm the tyi^e of their 
religious life, and to prevent startling aberrations in doctrine or 
di?>eipliiie. lie was not an original thinker; but the love which 
all felt for the man, and which was kept alive for generations by 
his writings, gave him the jilace wliieh the name of Mennonites 
expresses. 

It may he ascribed to the influence of Menno’s w'ritings that the 
Dutch M(Uinoiiit(*8, though for a time (since 1554) they broke into 
fractions on questions of discipline, and es))ecially on the effect of 
e.\comnmiii(!uti(m upon marriage lever fell so far apart as regards 
the type of their rtdigious life uo to preclude the possibility of re- 
union. The Watorlandci*8 in North Holland, who held i4ie least 
stricjt doctrine of excommunication, soon moved farther in the 
dire(!lion of liberality, and exchanged the name Mennonites for that 
of Doopsgezinden (Baptist persuasion). In 1579 they refused to 
condemn any one for ojunions, even on the incarnation, wdllch the 
ivord of Scripture did not pronounce necessary to salvation. They 
aided William the Silent with money, and from 1581 to 1618 even 
accepted civil office. Meantime the stricter party had undergone 
various divisions, whicli, however, in 1627-82 were reunited on 
the basis of confessions essentially embodying Meniio's teachings. 
They too had learned moderation, at least in tlieir views of exeom- 
muiueatioii, and their antithesis to the state was softened sine* 
the cessation of persecution in 1581, hut especially since in 1672 
they were recognized as citizens. On the other hand, the adoption 
of a confession had deepened the separation between them and the 
liberal Doopsgoziiideii ; hut doctrine was ne^r the •fundamental 
jirinciple of the Mennonite communities, confessional ism took no 
firm root, and the two sections gradually approached, and through 
a scries of partial fusions became at length finally united w’hen the 
Amsterdam congregations came together in 1801. The pei’suasioii * 
declined much in numbers in the 18th century; since then it has 
increased, and has now 127 congregations with nearly 50,000 
members. The objection to hold civil office disappeared in 1795; 
that to carry arms in the war of freedom against Napoleon. Baptism 
on profession of faith and the refusal of the oath, tolerance in 
matters of doctrine without mligious indifference, are the chief 
marks of the body, which in point of theological culture and 
general enlightenment, philanthiopic zeal and social importance, 
has long stood very high. 

The lM*«t life of Menno Simons Is Cramer’s, 1887. De Hoof 
Scheffer’s article in Hcrzof;-Plltt, R, Is excellent ; only one point of conse- 
quence in his account seems to call for roodifleation,— the book airalnst tfobn 
of Leyden, said to have been published before Menno Joined the Obbeuites, is 
almost certainly spurious. See Sepp, QttchiedkundUge Na^^oringm^ i. 0873) 
p. 138 $q. The completest edition of Menno's works is tliat in folio, 1066. Many 
of them are known only In laid Dutch vei-sions; Menno himself wrote in the 
*' Oostersch " or East Sea Dialect of Low German. For the literature on the 
Mennonites in general, see De Hoop Scheffer, on whom the foregoing sketch is 
mainly dependent. 

MENSHIKOFF, Albxandke DaStIlovioh (1672-1729), 
born at Moscow on the 17th of November (o.8.)4672, wa“ 
the son of a poor man, who employed him to sell cake 
about the streets of that city. In this humble occupatioi 
he attracted the attention of Lefort, one of Peter the Great’ 
most active co-operators, who was pleased with his spright 
liness, and took him into his service. Peter, soon af tarwards 
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seeing the youth at Lcfort^s, was also delighted with him, means of creating dislike to the father. A chain of events 
and took him to be his page. Menshikoff soon became was gradually leading to the downfall of the favourite, 
indispensable to the czar, assisting him in his workshop, He was soon refused admittance to the summer ^mlace, 
and displaying signal bravery in the comj)any of his master whither the young czar liad retired. Next he was arrested, 
at the siege of Azoflf. He formed one of the suite of Peter and so overpowered was he at his disgrace that he 
during his travels, and worked with him at Saardam and had an apoplectic stroke. In vain did he address letters 
Deptford. Throughout his wars with the Swedes, Men- both to the emperor and his sister. Shortly after, by 
shikofi was the companion of the czar, and greatly distin- order of the czar, the fallen magnate dejiarted ft*oiu 
guished himself. For his gallantry at the l)attle of the St Petersburg, but more like a nobleman retiring to his 
Neva, on the 7th of May (o.s.) 1703, he received the order estate than a culprit going into exile. The people re^rded 
of St Andrew. In 1704 he was made geneml, and at the him with dislike, and most of them rejoiced over his fall, 
request of the czar created a prince of the Holy Roman On his way a courier arrived with orders to take the 
Eidpire. His house on the Vasilii-Ostroff was magnificent ; czaPs ring of betrothal from his daughter Mary and give 
there ambassadors were received, and banquets wore given her back her own, which had been worn by Peter II. 
gorgeous with gold and silver plate. Unfortunately there Menshikoff was not permitted to i)ass through Moscow, 
is a dark side to the picture, and the favourite was guilty but was conducted to Oranienburg, in the government of 
• of extortion to such an extent as to bring him under his Riazan, and there placed under strict surveillance. Soon 
master’s censure. On the death of Peter the position of afterwards the whole family was banished to Siberia, and 
Menshikoff became very perilous ; his succchsos had raised arrived at Berezoff towards the end of 1727. Menshikoff’s 
about him a host of enemies eager for his do^vnfalL The wife died on the journey, and was buried near Kazan. On 
Golitzins, Dolgoroukis, and all those who formed what may the arrival of the prisoners they were lodged in a wooden 
be called the Old Russian jiarty, wished to proclaim the house, consisting of four rooms. But Menshikoff did not 
son of Alexis emperor. Those, however, whose aggrandize- long endure the horrors of exile in this inclement region, 
ment was bound up with Peter’s reforms — Menshikoff, According to Mannstein, he died (November 12, o.s., 
Apraksin, Bon tourl in, Goloff kin, and others — were in favour 1729) of an apoplectic stroke, because there was no one 
of giving the crown to Peter’s widow, who accordingly at Berezoff, as ho himself remarked, who understood how 
ascended the throne as Catherine I. During her reign the to open a vein. The young czar ordered the release from 
influence of Menshikoff was unbounded, and he virtually exile of the two remaining children of Menshikoff, — his 
governed the country; but the empress died in 1727, ilaughter Mary had died at Berezoff in the same year 
after a reign of two years. She had made a will, no as her father, — and restored some of their property to 
doubt at the instigation of the favourite, to the effect them. 

that Peter, her grandson, was to l>e czar under the guardian- MENSHIKOFF, ALEXANX>EiiSER(JEiEvuuf(l 787-1 869), 

• ship of Menshikoff, whoso daughter Mary was to be married great-grandson of Peter’s favourite, born in 1787, entered 
to the^outhful sovereign. Under pretence of taking care the Russian servi(re as attach(S to the embassy at Vienna. He 
of the young czar, Menshikoff caused hitn to be removed accompanied the emperor Alexander throughout his cam- 
to his house and surrounded him with his creatures. He paigns against Nai)oleon, and attained the rank of general, 
wa# now at tlio height of his power ; foreign ambassadors but retired from active service in 1823. He then devoted 
remafked that even the great Peter himself was never himself to naval matters, and put the Russian marine, 
feared so much. The young czar, however, showed no which had fallen into decay during the reign of Alexander, 
affection for Mary Menshikoff, and the girl was equally on an efficient footing. On the outbreak of the Crimean 
apathetic towards her betrothed, being in love with a War he was appointecl commander-in-chief, and suffered a 
member of the family of Sapieha at the time her father severe defeat at the Alma. On the death of the emperor 
^had forced her into the engagement. The Dolgoroukis Nicholas in 1855 he was recalled, ostensibly on account 
used the aversion of the young i)rince to his fiancee as a of failing health. He died in 1869. 

MENSURATION 

M ensuration, or the art of measuring, involves sure by. Thus in measuring length we take for unit an 
the construction of measure.s, the methods of using inch, a foot, or a yard. From the unit of length we derive 
them, and the investigation of rules by which magnitudes the units of area and volume. Thus we define the unit of 
which it may be difficult or impossible to measure directly area to be the area of the square described upon the unit 
are calculated from the ascertained value of some associated of length, and the unit of volume to be the volume of the 
magnitude. It is usual, however, to employ the term cube whose edge is the unit of length or whose side is the 
mensuration in the last of these senses ; and we may unit of area. For example, if an inch be t^ken as the unit 
therefore define it to be that dejiartment of mathematical of length, the square whoso side is 1 inch is the unit of 
science by which the various dimensions of bodies are area, and the cube whose edge is 1 inch is the unit (;f 
calculated from the simplest possible measurements. volume. The length of a line, the area of a surface, and 

The determination of the lengths and directions of the volume of a solid are then expressed by the numbers, 
straight lines, including what are familiarly known as whole or fractional, of units of length, area, and volume 
problems in heights and distances, generally depends on which -they respectively contain. Hence, if I denote the 
the solution of triangles, and will be discussed in the linear unit, the length of a line which contains a units is a/, 
articles Trigonometry and Surveying. The remaining or simply a since I is unity ; similarly the area of a surface 
portions of the subject are the determinations of the which contains b units of arcia is or simply 6, where 
lengths of curves, the areas of plane or other figures, and m is the unit of area. 

the volumes and surfaces of solids ; and it is of mensura- § 2. Commensurable and Inrommensurahle Magnitudes, — 
tion as thus restricted that the present article will discuss When two magnitudes have a common measure, that is, 
^sorne of the more important problems. when another magnitude can be found which is contained 

§ 1. ITnito of Lengthy AreOy and Volume, — In measuring in each an exact numl)er of times, they are said to be 
any magnitftde we ^ect some standard or **unit ” to mea- ‘‘commensurable.” Thus a line 4^ and another 3^ inches 
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long are commensurable ; for, if ^ inch be taken as unit of 
length, the former contains the unit nine times and the 
latter seven times. If no common measure can be found, 
the two magnitudes are said to be “incommensurable.” 
For instance, 1 and \/2 have no common measure; for 
n/ 2- 1-4142 . . . an interminable decimal, and hence no 
unit, however small, can be found which will bo contained 
in each an exact number of times. If, however, we take 
>/2*r4, the error will be less than if av^ 2- 1*414, 
the error will be less than <kc. Hence, by taking a 
sufficient number of figures, we can find a fraction which 
will differ from n/ 2 by less than any assignable quantity, 
and therefore we can always find two commensurable 
magnitudes that will represent two incommensurable ones 
to any degree of accuracy we please. In what follows we 
need therefore only consider commensurable lines. 

§ 3. Ai^ea of a Rectangle , — Let the side AB (fig. 1) con- 
tain a units and the side BC h units of length. If we 
divide AB into a equal parts, 
each equal to the unit of length, 
and similarly BC into h equal 
parts, and if through the jioints 
of division we draw linos 
parallel to the sides of the 
rectangle, these lines will di- 
vide the rectangle into a series 
of rectangles, each of which is 
the unit of area, since each is 
a square whose sides are of 
unit length. As we have a rows of these rectangles, and 
h in each row, the whole number of rectangles will be ab. 
Therefore 

ana of ABCD-fll/ units of area 
^alf. 

PART I. —PLANE FIGURES. 

Skotion I. — Plane Figures oontained rv Straight Lines. 

A. Ttie Rectangle. 

§4. Let ABCD (fig. 2) be a rectangle, and let AB — CI)*=fr, 
BC — DA — 6, AC— c, and the angle 
BAG — a ; it is required to find its area. 

Since a rectangle is completely de- 
termined when two independent data, 
one of which at least is a length, are 
given connecting its parts, we can de- 
termine its area in the following cuses. 

(o) Wlun its length a and its breadth 
b are given. — It has already been proveil 
(§ 8) that 

area of ABCD — ah ; 

or tiie area of a rectangle is equal to its length multiplied by its 
breadth. 

Example. — lAst a — 12 feet 6 inches and 6—9 inches, then 
area of ABCD -12 *6 x *76 -9 *376 square feet. 

If we make use of logarithms in the above calculation we have 

log area- logG -f log6 . 
log a — log 12 *5 —1*0969100 
log 6 - log *76 -1*8760618 

therefore log area— *9719718 ; 

hence area— 9*876. 

(jB) JVhen a aide a and the diagonal c are given.— By Euclid 

i. 47 we have 

or 6— 

therefore area of ABCD — a6 — aVc^ - a* ; 

or log area - loga + ilog(c -f a) -i- 4 log (c - a) . 



Example.' 


therefore 

hence 


-Let a— 238 and c-466, then 

loga- log238- 2 *3766770 
4 log (c + a) - 4 log694 - 1 *4206797 
4log(c - a) -41og218 -1* 169228 2 
log area -4 *9664849; 
area— 92678 *1. 


(y) When a side a and a ita inclination to the diagonal are giaien, 
— »Siiice 

A.tana, 6— atana, 
a 

and therefore area of ABCD — a6 — ft® tan o ; 
or logarea— 21ogft-t-Ltana-10. 

Example.— \jet a— 36 and a— 82'* 26' 16", then 
2Ioga-21og86- 8*1126060 
Ltana-Ltan82* 26' 16"- 9*80286 22 

therefore log area- 12 *9164672 - 10 - 2 *9164672 ; 

hence area- 828*127. 

(8) Whxn the diagonal c and a iia inclination to either of the 
sides are given. — Wo have ^ 

ft— ccosa, and6— csina, 

therefore area of ABCD— ft6— c®sinaoosa— 4c®sin2a; 

or 2 area— c® sin 2a, 

and hence log2area— 2logc + Lsin2a-10. 

§ 5. A square being a rectangle whoso sides are e^ual, we can at* 
once determine its area. When one datum, which must be a 
length, is mven the square is rompletely determined, and hence 
we liave only two cases to consider. 

(a) IVhen the aide is given. — From § 4, a, we have at once 
area of square — ft6 — ft x ft — ft^. 

(3) When the diagonal c is given. — From § 4, /3, we have 
rt* + a*-c®, ora* — 4c*; 

hence area of square - ft* — 4c“> or 2 area - c® ; 

and therefore log 2 area— 2 log c. 

B. RighUangled Triangles. 

§ 6. The diagonal of every rectangle divides it into two equiva- 
lent right-angled triangles (End. i. 84), and hence the area of the 
right-angled triangle ABC (fig. 2) is equal to half the area of the 
corresponding rectangle ABCD. 

C. Triangles Oenet'dlly. 

§ 7. In every triangle there are six elements to be considered, 
namely, the throe sides and the 
throe angles. If any three of A 

tlieso six be given, provided one 
is a length, the triangle is com- 
pletely determined, and hence 
its area can bo found. 

§ 8. Length of Perpendiculars 
of ft Triangle. — In the triangle 
ABC (fig. 3) let BC-ft, CA-6, 

AB— c, AD the perpendicular 
from A on BC— A, BD— ar, 
and CD — 21 . 

Since BDA and CDA are right angles, we have 
<?*— a:*-f*^*, and 6*— y* + A*, 
and therefore ^ 

6® - c® - 2 /’“ - a:® - (y + a!)(y - «) - ft(y - • 

6*-c* 

whence y-*- . 

^ ft 

But y-fsc^-ft, and, by solving those equations, we obtain 
6®-fft®-c® 

y— 



Fig. 8. 


Again 


A*-4»-y3-6*- 


^6*-fft® 


2a 

-c* 


2ft 


)■- 


( 2 ft 6 )®-( 6 ®Hhft®~c®)® 
4c? 


hence 


(ft-f 6’fc)(6-f c-ft)(<!-Hft- 6)(ft-f 6-c )^ 
"" ift* ’ 

h»m^^f(a’\'h'\-e)(h'¥e-a){e'\ra'-h){a'\‘h-c). 

2ft 


Now let ft + 6'fc— 25, then 6-f-c-a— 2(s- ft) , c-fci- — 2(s-6), 
and ft-l-6-c— 2(5 -c) . 

Therefore, on substituting and reducing, we obtain 
A — - ft)(5 - h){s - c) . 

Similarly the parpendiculars from B Ad C on the opposite sides 
are respectively 


2 


2 _ 

y V5(5-ft)(s~6)(s-c) , and y\/«(s-ft)(s-6)(s-c). 

§ 9. We now proceed to investigate formulie for the area of i 
triangle in the following important cases. 

(a) When the base a and the amude h ftfs gieeii.— Sui« a 
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triangle is equel to half a rectangle of the same base and altitude, 
we have at once 

‘ areaABC««iaA. 

£jcample , — Let a -40 chains and A -14 *62 chains, then 

area - i x 40 x 14 *52 - 290 *4 square chains. 

( 3 ) When two sides a and c and the included angh B are given, — 

From fig. 8 — — sinB , and tnerefore A— <;ainB ; 
c 

hence area— JoA—Jnc sin B ; 

or log 2 Brea— loga+logc + LsinB - 10 . 

JEicawijp^a. — Let a — 40 , c— 30, and B— 80", then 
area- JoceinB— J X 40 x 30 x }«*d00. 

( 7 ) When the three sides a, b, c are given , — From § 8 

~ V 5 (a “ a){8 ~ b){8 - c) , 

and therefore 

* area — JoA - x \/<r(a - a)(s - 5)(j? - c ) — - a)(8 - b)(8 - e ) ; 

or logarea - i { logs + log (s - a)f log(s - 6 ) + log(s - c) } . 

Since 2s— a + J + c, we have 

area of triangle — 1 V 2 (a*P + + c*a^j - {a* -f 6 * + c^) . 
Example!, — Leta-18, 5—14, and c— 15, then 
s-i(13 + 14 + 16)-21, s-a-21~18-8, 
s~6-21-14-7, ands-c-21-15-6 ; 

therefore area— \/21 x8x7x6 — 84. 

Example 2 . — Let a— 255 , 5—238, and c— 221 , then 
logs - log 367 — 2 *6526682 
log(s-a)-logl 02 - 2*0086002 
log(s-5)-logn9- 2*0765470 
log(s - c) - log 136 - 2*1335389 

therefore log area — i(S *7703643) — ^ *3851 771 ; 

hence area — 24276. 

( 8 ) When any two aivgles B a?kf C and the adjaeeni side a are 
• jriven.-^Siuce 

-L ^ 8 inC 

• a *siiiA * siiiA * 

and therefore (by 3 ) 

.area-JacainB-?!^—^, whore A-180’- (B + C), 

or Vg 2 area— 21og(> + Lain B + LainC + L coboc A - 80 . 

Since all the ansles of a triangle are given when any two are 
given, we can find the area of a triangle when any two angles and 
any one side are given. Thus, when A, B, and c are given, we know 
C also, and the problem reduces to a case of the preceding. 

(«) When the three medians a, 3, 7 are given , — If a, 5, c be the 
three sides of a triangle, and a, 3 » 7 the three medians, i.s., the 
lines drawn from the angles to the middle points of the opposite 
sides, then by well-known geometrical propositions we havt 
4(a3 + fl* + r*)-3(a* + 5a + c»), 

1 6(a23* + 3 * 7 * 4- 7 *a*) - 9(a*5* + 5»c* + c^a*) , 
and 16(a^ + 3^ + y ) - 9(a^ + 5< + c«) . 

Now (§ 9, 7 ) 

^rea of triangle — iN/2(a*5® -f 5*c* + c*a*) - (a* -f 5* + c*), 

therefore - } v' 2 (o»jB» + /JV + Va”) - (e‘ + /J< + y) . 


D. Parallelograms. 


1 10 . The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram being 
equal, three independent 
data, one of which at least 
is a length, are necessa^ and 
sufficient to determine it 
completely. 

In the parallelogram ABCD 
(%. 4} let BC-DA-a, 

AB-CD-5, AC-c, AE- A, 
the angle ABC -a and 
AOD-3. 



Since the diagonal AC divides the parallelogram into two equi- 
valent triangles, we obtain 
(a) area of ABCD - 2 area of triangle ABC 

-2xiaxA(§9, a)-aA; 


(3) area 3f ABCD -2 area ABC- 2x^05 sina (§ 9, 3)-*u5BUia; 
logarea»loga+Iog5+LBina-10 ; 

( 7 ) area of ABCD -2 area ABC- 2 (ABO+CBO) 
-2{|BO.AOsinAOB + JBO.COsinCOB} -2{ JBO.ACsin3} 

* — iBD.AC8in3— 4afsin3, 
lo!g 2 srea-loge+log<f+L 8 in 3 ~ 10. 


1 11 . If the parallelo^am be eq[aiangnlar (a rectangle), c— (L 
and area — lc*sin 3 . If it be equiUUeral (a rhombus), 3"*^*f and 
area — ^oif. If it be both equiangular and equilatmU (a square), 
c^d and 3—90®, and ai^ w Jc* as before (§ 5, 3). 


E. Trapeziums, 

§ 12 . To determine a trapezium com}>l 6 t 6 ly four data are neces- 
saiy and sufficient. 

In the trapezium ABCD (fig. 5) let BC - n, CD - 5, DA -c, AB -d^ 



and AE i^erpendicular to BC— A, and draw AF parallel to CD, 
then 

(a) area ABCD - area ABC + area ADC 

— + \ch 

-§(a-t-c)A; 

or the area is equal to half the sura of the |)arallel sides multiplied 
by the i)erpeudLcular between them. 

Again, area of ABF - JBF (§ 9^a) - , 

also area of ABF — Vs(« - AB)(s - BF)(« - FA) , 

where 2s— AB + BF + FA ; 

hence h - V i(i - Ali)(« - BP ){a - FA), therefore 

O) area of ABCD-i{o+e)A-|^®\/»(»- AB)(»- BFKi-fA) 

( - a -f 5 + c +^)(a ■f5-c~d)(rt + 5-'C + d){a - 5 - c + d) , 
since AB— d, BF — a~c, andFA— CD — 5. 

Thus we can find the area of a trapezium in terms of its sides. 

§ 13. If c— 0, ABCD becomes a triangle, and its area 

— jV( -tt + 5+d)0»+5~d)(a + 5 + d)(a-5-f d) . 

Again, if c-a, then also 5-d, and ABCD becomes a parallelo- 
gram, and its area takes the indeterminate form '^~, as it should do, 
since four sides do not completely determine a parallelogram. 


F. Quadrilaterals Oenerally. 

§ 14. A quadrilateral is completely determined when five inde- 
pendent data are given. Wo consider the following cases. 

(a) When any diagonal and the perpendiculars on it from the 
opposite vertices are given. 

The quadrilateral ABCD (fig. 6 ) -ABD-i-BCD 

-iBD.AE + JBD.CF 
-JBD(AE + CP); 

or the area is equal to half the product of the diagonal and the 
sum of the perpendiculars. 

If the diagonal BD fall B 
without the fi^ro, as in the 
concave quadrilateral ABCD 
(fig. 7 ), tnen it is clear that 

area ABCD - JBD( AE ~ CF). 

( 3 ) When ihe diagonals and 
their included angle are 
given , — In the quadrilateral 

ABCD (fig. 8 , p. 16) let BD— A, AC -A, and angle DBA -a, then 



ABCD-ABD-hBCD 

-iBD.AEsina-hiBD.CEslna (§ 10 , 7 ) 

-4A(AE + CE) 8 ina 
-lAAsina ; 

or the area is equal to the product of the diagonals and the sine of 
their contained angle. a 

The same result holds - 

when one of the dia- 
gonals falls without the 

Q uadrilateral, as in i^. 

, as the reader can easily 
verify. 

( 7 ) When the four 
sides and the angle 5s- 
tween the diagonals ares 
given , — If a, 5, c, be 
the sides and a the angle 
between the diagonals it can easOy be shown that 

area of quadrilateral- i(a*- 5*+^ 
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( 8 ) Whm the four vUUe are given and ttu opposite angles a/re 
suppUmeniOTy . — In fig. 8 let AB—a BC— 6 , CD*-c, DA—<i, 
ABO -a, angle 
let a + /B-180^ 


B 


AC — A, angle 
CDA — and 
then 

areaof ABCD — A BC 4- A DC 

— iodsina + ^cdmi$, 

But 

sin i 8 — sill (1 80® - a) — sin a , 
therefore 

area of ABCD — \{ah + cd) sin a . 

This mves us the area of tho 
quadrilateral in terms of the four sides and one angle. 

Again we have 

(jfi + - 2a6cosa « A*— c* 4* - 2crfcoBi3 — c® + cP + 2cdcosa , 



tliereforo 


1 4-co8a- 


1 - COStt" 


and hence 
-c + rf) 


and 


2 (a 6 -fc(i) 

(a + hj- c “ d){a + h 
2 (a 6 + crf) 

(c 4" 4* ft ~ ti){c 4" ”• ft 4* fc) 

2 (a^» + al) 

From this wo obtain 

sin^a- (1 4-C08a)(l ~ cos a) 

( 6 + c 4- rf - ft ) ( c 4- 4- ft - i Krf 4- ft 4- 6 - c) (ft 4- fc + c - ef) 
4(«^4-c<f)* 

Now let ft 4-/^4-<;4-£f— 2 a, 

then 4 [ah + ai) sin a - V(a^ ft)(a - 6 )(a ~ c)(s - d) ; 

therefore area of ABCD — V(a - a){s ~ 6)(a - c)(s - d) , 

or log area — 4 {loK(*~<’^) + log(a--ft) + log(a-c)4-log(a-ef)} . 

If d — 0 , the qua drilateral becomes a triangle, and its area is 
\/(a ~ ft)(« - 6 )(« - c)« as before. In extracting the square root of 
sin a we take the positive sign, since the angle a is less than two 
right angles. 

G. Regular Polygons. 

§ If). Since a regular polygon is both equilateral and equiangular, 
a circle can bo inscribcu within it and also described about it, and 
thus the n straight linos drawn 
from the common centre of the 
two circles to tho n vertices of the 
l>olyffon divide it into n triangles 
equal in every respect. Therefore 
the area of the polygon is equal to n 
times the area any one of those 
triangles. 

§ 16. Radius of Jnserthed and 
Circimserihcd Circles. — Let AB (fig. 

9)-ft Ih) a side of a regular polygon 
of n sides ; let C l»e the centre of 
the inscribed and circumscribed 
circles, CD — r the radius of the 
former, and CE— R tho radius of tho 
latter. The angle ACB is evidently equal to tho nth part of four 
right angles, that is 

n 

n 

J80® 



Fig. 9. 



ACB---- , 
n 

Now 

AD-I- 

and 

AD-“-. 

therefore 

r- 

and 

R- 


r— ft X jeot- 


n 

180* 


§ 17. Perimeter of Polygon . — ^The perimeter of the polygon of 


n sides is na, i.e., 2 nrtan 


180® 


or 2 nR 8 in 


180® 


n n 

From this it follows that the perimeters of the inscribed and circum- 
scribed regular polygons of n sides of a circle of radius r are 

180® 


2 nrsin 


^ and 2 nrtan respectively. 


§ 18. Area of Polygon. 

(a) In term of r . — The area of polygon 

-»ACB-«AD.CD-nx f*tan 


180 ® 


(/ 8 ) In tenns o/R.— The triangle ACB 

- JAC . CB 8 mACB-iR*sin???l 
n 


, 360® 

n 


and therefore area of polygon — 4 nR’sin 
(y) In terms of a . — The triangle ACB 

ft ft 1 i. 180® ft’ 


180® 


-4AB.CD-^xr--^x4acot^^-~cot^- , 

* 2 2 * w 4 n ' 

n 180® 

and therefore area of polygon — a^x-^cott^ , 

* 1 Qfl® 

or log4area— logn + Lcot~- — h 2 logft-' 10 . 

n 

From a and fi it follows that the areas of the inscribed and ciipum- 
scribed regular polygons of n sides of a circle of radius r are 

4 nr* 8 in??.— and nr^ tan respectively. 
n n 

§ 19. In the formula (§ 18, 7 ) for the area of a polygon, the 

factor ^cot^^l^ has a definite value for every value of n, and hence,* 

4 n 

if we find its valuaonce for all for a large number of values of ?i, 
and tabulate the results, we call find the area of a regular polygon 
of n sides by multiplying the square of its aide by the approprnite 
tabular value. 

Again, if ft — 1 wo have 

r- 4 cot^t^ and R -Jcosec?^; 
n n 

and thus we obtain in a similar manner the radius of the inscribed 
and circumscribed circles by multiplyiug the side by the appro- 
180° 180® 

priate tabular value of 4 cot and 4 cosec resi^ectively. 

n n 

§ 20. The following table contains the values of ^cot-— and 

4 n 

180® 180® 

their logarithms, and the values of 4 cot -- — and 4 cosec for all 

n n 

values of n from 3 to 12. 


ft 

»cot«21 

4 ft 

Logarithms. 

jcoti*2: 

ft 

(cosecl^ 

s 

0-4330127 

T-G366006 

0-28867 

•6f/36 

4 

1-0000000 

O’OOOeOOO 

0-60000 

•70710 

a 

1-7204774 

0’2366490 

C-68819 

•86066 

6 

2-6980762 

0-4140619 

0-80602 

1-0000 

7 

3-0389124 

0-6008746 

1-0383 

1-1628 

8 

4-8284271 

0-6380668 

1-2071 

l’806b 

9 

6-1818242 

0-7911166 

1-3737 

1-4619 

10 1 

7-0942088 

0-8801640 

1-6388 

1-6180 


9-3060407 

0*9716376 

1-7028 

1-7747 

12 

11-1961624 

1-0490688 

1-8660 

1 9318 


Let A denote the area of a polygon of n sides and A' the eor- 
w 1 MO** 

responding tabular value of -cot- — , then ^ 

4 n 
A-a*A', 

or log A - 2 logft 4- log A\ 

H . — Length of (he Radius of the Inscribed^ Escriledf and 
Cireuinscribed Ovreles of a Triangle. 

§ 21. (a) Radius of 
Inscribed Circle . — LetO 
(fig. 10 ) be the centre of 
the circle inscribed in 
the triangle ABO and 
touching the sides in D, 

£, and F. Join OA, 

OB, and 00. The 
angles at D, £, F are 
rirat angles (Eucl. iii. 

18). Let BO-ft, CA 
-ft, AB-e, and OD 
-OE-OF-r. 

Now ABC- BOO 
+ COA 4 -AOB 



whence 


Fig. 10. 

— 4«^4*4^+4<»*-4(a + ft + c)r-rs ; 
area of ABC /^*(J - «)(* - b)(s - c) 
"s'" 8 

(0) Radius of Escribed OE-OF-r*, then 

ABO - ACO + ABO ~ BOO 

- 4ftr* 4- 4cr* - 4ftra-4(ft4>c~a)r, - rj. s-^a), 

, area of ABC n/<(s ~ a)(s - ft)(f - c) _ /i( s~ ft)(a-c) 

s-a * s-a * V i-a 

Similarly 
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(y) Badiut ofCireimKrihcd CircU . — ^Let AD (fig. 12) •^p tli6 
perpendicular firom A on the side BC, end AE-2R the diameter 

A 




Secjtion II. — Planr Fiourks oontaiked by CtJRVKD Lines. 

A. The Circle. 

§22. Ci^ximfernu^. of a Circle.^\{ we inscribe in any circle a 
w, sides, and also circumscribe a regular polygon 
of the^ same number of sides, it is clear that the peruneter oi the 
circle 18 intermediate between the perimeters of the inscribed and 
cp’cumscril^ polygons, and that the diiference between the peri- 
meteni of the inscribed and circumscribed polygons can be made as 
small M please by sufficiently increasing n. A similar state- 
nieiit holds with reference to the areas of the circle and the in- 
scribed and circurawribed polygons. With the above assumptions 
it is eas^y proved that the circumference of a circle boars a constant 
ratio to itj diameter. Hence we have 

Circumferences constant x radius ••constant x r. 

It is usual to denote this constant by 2ir, and therefore 

C— 2iir— -rtf, where d is the diameter of the circle. 

§ 23. Numerical Value of ». — The constant ir being, as can be 
easuy proved, an interminable decimal, we can only approximate 
to Its value, but this we can do to any degree of accuracy we please. 

If a and tr denote respectively a side of the inscribed and circum- 
senbed |K)lygon8 of n sides, and s' and c' a side of the inscribed 
and circum8cnb|d polygons of 2a sides, it can cosily be shown that 

(«) 

(?) — , 

where r is the radius of the circle. 

If we t^e r— 4 wo find, by means of these formula, and by 
tseommg the value of s when n— 6, that the perimeter of inscribed 
polygon of 96 Sidra— 8*140 . . . . , and the perimeter of circum- 
eenbed polygon of 96 sides -3 142. ... 

From this we learn that the circumference of the circle, in this 
caww, u greater than 3140 .... and less than 8-142. . . . , 
and therefore as far ae the eecond place of decimals 

ir«»8*14 . 

By taking gmter and greater values of n we obtain closer and 
oloser approximations to t. 

j ”J«thod for approximating to the value of w is the 

siinpicrt afforded by elementary geometry,- and is also the oldest ; 
Mt better and more rapid methods are furnished by the higher 
xmheniatice. I^e calculation of ir has b^n carried to 707 pUu^ 
ordeciinals, the following being the first 20 figures in leault:— 

« 8-14169265856979828646. 

For all practical purposes it is sufficient to take 

w- 8-14169or— 

ff»i. 188 j 

following table contains the functions of w that are of 
orequent oocorrence in mensuration : — 


(3)s^-2rj 


• II- Fig. 12. 

ef the circle, then (Eucl. vi. C) we have 

therefore 2Uxap^mahc. 

Now where A denotes the area of ABC ; 

hence U 

^cample , — Let 13, ^—14, and c— 15; then r will be found 

to be 4, r. 104 , n 12, n 14, and K Sj. 



Number. 

Logertthm. 


Number. 

Logarithm. 

w 

Sir 

8*1415927 

6*2981058 

0*4071499 

0*7981799 

r* 

9*8696044 

0*9942997 

4ir 

12*5663706 

1*5707968 

1*0992099 

0*1961199 

6 ^ 

0*0168869 

2*2275490 

4ir 

1*0471976 

0*7858982 

0*0200286 

T‘8950899 

^/w 

1*7724589 

0*2485750 

h 

0*5285988 

0*8926991 

1*7189986 

1*5940599 

V- 

1*4645919 

0*1657166 

t 

0*2617994 

4*1867902 

1*4179686 

0*6220886 

iA 

0*5641896 

1*7514251 

ir 

IS5 

0*0174588 

9*2418774 

2 

i 1*1288792 

0*0524551 

1 

r 

0*8188099 

1*5028501 

1 

Wn 

0*2820948 

T‘4508951 

• 

IT 

1 

4ir 

m 

1*2782895 

0*1049101 

i/v 

1*2407010 

0’0086671 

0*0795775 

9*9007901 

\^L 

0*6203505 

1*7920871 

n 

57*2957795 

1*7581220 

log«r 

1*1447299 

0 0687030 



§26. XJniU of Angular Measuremerd.^Xix mooHuriiig lines we 
select some lino of constant length a« the standard or unit ; simi- 
larly in measuring angles wo require to take some angle of constant 
ma^itode as unit angle. The right 
eni^e is by its nature tno simplest unit 
angle, but, for convenience, we take the 
i?itth part of a right angle for unit, and 
call it a degree, which is subdivided 
into sixty equal parts called minutes, 
and these amiin into sixty equal parts 
called seconaa. For theoretical pur^mses 
we define the unit angle to be the angle 
subtended at the centre of a circle by an 
are equal to the radius. This angle wo 
call a “radian.” In many treatises the 
radian measure of an angle is called 
the circular measure. 

§ 26. The radian is a constant angle . — Let OA (fig. 18) ■•arc AB 
— r, then AOB<- radian, and let AOD-90®; then 
arc AD — i X 2iir — Jirr ; 

and, since angles at the centre of a circle are proportional to the 
arcs on which they stand (Eucl. vi. 33), 

numbe r of de grees in radi an AOB AB r 2 
number of degrees in AOD * ^ * 

therefore number of degrees in radian 

-90‘“x— -67''2967796- consten t. 

w 

I 27. Number of Radians in any Angle.— Let AOC (fig. 18) be 
any angle, AOB the radian, and AC-a ; then 

num ber of radi ans in AOC ^ s 
one radian A B "" V ’ 

therefore number of radians in AOC— -1- . 

r 

If AOC -90*, then s-iirr, and number of radians - Jir ; there are 
thus w radians in two and 2ir in four right angles. 

When r— 1 we have number of radians—#, and hence in some 
treatises for the number of radians in an angle we find the length 
of the arc given. 

§ 28. To transfer from degrees to radium and c/mversely. —Let x 
denote the number of degrees in an angle, and 0 the number of 

radians in the same, then, .since , 

ISO" ir 


/ \ a 

*” 180 ’ 


($) 


§ 29. The following table contains the values of 0 for values of 
07 up to 180®, and also for minutes and seconds. 


i 

BadUo. 

1 

Radian. 

|l 

Radian. 

Minntea. 

Radian. 

-0 


Radi- 

an. 

*000 

1 

*0174588 

61 

1*0646508 

121 

2*niS484 

1 

00*2909 


0048 

2 

*0349066 

62 

1*0821041 

122 

2*1208017 

2 

00581H 

2 

0097 

8 

*0528599 

68 

1*0995574 

123 

2*1467560 

8 

008727 a 

0146 

4 

*0696182 

64 

1*1170107 

124 

2*1642088 

4 

011686 

4 

0194 

5 

•0872665 

65 

1*1344640 

125 

2*1816616 

5 

014544 


0242 

6 

*1047198 

66 

1*1519178 

126 

2*1991149 

« 

017453 


0291 

T 

*1221780 

67 

1*1698706 

127 

2*216^682 

! 7 

020862 

7 

0889 

8 

*1896268 

68 

1*1868289 

128 

2*2840214 

i 8 

028271 

8 

0388 

t 

*1570796 

69 

1*2042772 

129 

2*2514747 

9 

026180 

8 

0436 

10 

*1745829 

70 

2*2217806 

180 

2*2689280 

10 

029089 

10 

0485 

20 

*8490059 

80 

1*8962684 

140 

2*4484810 

20 

058178 

20 

0970 

80 

‘5235988 

90 

1*5707968 

150 

2*6179989 

80 

087266 

80 

1454 

40 

’698U17 

100 

1*7468293 

160 

2*7925268 

40 

110855 

40 

1989 

10 

*8726646 

110 

1*9198622 

170 

2*9670697 

60 

146444 

50 

9424 

80 

1*0471976 

120 

2*0048951 

180 

8*1415927 ! 

50 

174588 

00 

2909 


XVI. — 
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As an example of the nse of this table we proceed to find the 
value of B when aJ-68® 46' 17" *8. 

When 88" 1-1868289, 

aj-40' 8- *0116866, 
aj- 6' 6- *0014644, 
a;-. 10" *0000486, 

a;- 7" 6- *0000839, 
and when ar— 0"*8 6— *0000089 , 
therefore when a:- 68" 46' 17" *8 6-l*200000r 
§ 30. Combining the results of §§ 27 and 28 we obtain 

( \ 8 , 180 8 . 

(a) 6— — , anda;— . — ; 

r nr r 


(« r-4— 


(y) 

§ 81. Length of Arcs of Circles . — The following are the more in»* 
portant cases;— 

(a) In terms of the chord of the arc and the radius of the circle . — 
Let AB (fig. 14) -2c, AC-r, and AEB— then 

AD — JAB- c — r sin JC, whence C is known, and therefore 
the nrc « is found (§ 80, 7). 

(3) In terms of the heigld of the arc and the radius of the circle * — 
Lot I)E — A -height of arc, then 

CD-CE-DE-r-^, 


and 


^ CD r-h 

cos AC — 

^ AC r 


whence C is found, and therefore s . 
V 




Fig. 14. 

§ 32. Hudgens's Approximation to the Le^igth of a Circular Arc * — 
Ia'X AB (fig. 16) — p bo the chord of the arc AEB, and AE — EB— g 
tliat of half the arc, then the arc AEB— J (8g-p) approximately. 
For, let r denote the radius, s the arc AEB, ana 26 the angle 

ACB, then 6-4'* Again, AB— p— 2AD — 2rsin6— 2rein— ; 

2r 2r 

and similarly q - 2r sin 4- • 

4r 

Now ~ + -.&C. ; 

therefore P- 2r j ^ - ^(^)’+ ^ (^-)* - &c. [ 




2.3.4. r*'^2. 3. 4 . 6 . 16 . r< 




~ &c. 


Similarly 8j-16r | ^-j|(^)‘+|(^)‘ - 4c. | 


-4s-, 


2.8.4. .8.4 

Hence, neglecting powers of ^ be- 
yond the fourth, yre obtain 

§LzP^g( I ^ —-Us 
8 \ 7680r*J 

approximately. 

in practice it is sometimes more 
convenient to use the equivalent 
form 

s-2g + i(2g-p). 


.“ 6 . 


64 . r* 


-Ac. 


§ 88. Area of Sector of a Circle , — 
Let the sector be OAB (fig. 16). 



Divide the arc AB into n eoual parts, 
and draw the chords of tn< 


C 

Fig. 16. 

lese." Let P denote the perimeter of the 


broken lino AB, A the area of the polygon AOB, and p the alti- 


tude of any one of the n equal triangles of which this polygon is 
made np. 

Now in the limit, when n is indefinitely increased, P becomes 
the arc AB— a, a result which we symbolize thus — 


Similarly 


L. 

L. 


^ P— arc AB-a. 
p— radius— r. 


Again, the area of the sector is equal to the area of the polygon 
when the broken line AB becomes the arc AB, that is, 

•ector-L„=,A-L„=^ipxI’-iL^pxL^P. 

-Jr*. 

§ 84. Let S denote the area of a sector of a circle, then, by means 
of the above result and § 27, we have , 

(a) S-Jar, 

(fi) S-4r6 . r-4r26. 

§ 86. Wo proceed to find the area of a sector of a circle in the fol- 
lowing additional cases : — 

(o) fFhen the chord of the sector and the radius of the circle qre 
given. — In fig. 14 let AB — 2c, and let AC— r, then we have 

z AC r 

whence ACB and therefore B is known, and S can be found by § 84. 

ACB has two values, the smaller one giving the area of the minor, 
and the larger tliat of the major conjugate sector. 

(0) When the chord and height of the chord are given, — Let 
DE (fig. 14) —A and AB— 2c, then 

AC*-r^-AD®+DC*— c® + (r- A)®, whence 

^ • A® 

- , and therefore by previous case the area can be found. 


r— - 


(y) Wluin the chord and angle suhtended at the centre are given. 
— Lot AB (fig. 14) —2c and ACB — 6, then 
c ACB c 


2A 


— — sm - , or r — 


sin 46 ’ 


therefore area of sector— 4^*6— 4 ( . x 6 . 

\ainiBj 

§ 86. Area of a Circle. — The circle being a sector whose arc is t^e 
whole circumference we obtain at once 

area of circle — Jr x j— 4^ x 2irr — »r*. • 

An independent proof of this proposition might be given by 
means of the inscnbod and circumscribed polygons, and from the 
area of a circle the area of a sector can he deduced. The infini- 
tesimal calculus affords a simple and elegant proof (see §5l4). 

§ 87. If A denote the area, r the radius, ef — 2r the diameter, and 
0 the circumference of a circle, we liave 
(a) A-wr*, 

O) A-4x2irrxr— 4Cr, 

/ N j 4ir»r» Ca 

(») 

Whence we see that the area of a circle is obtained by multiplying 
(o) the square of its radius by w — 8*14169, S' 

(0) the r^ius by half the circumference, 

(7) the square of the circumference by — — *07967 , 

(8) the square of the diameter by Jir— *78539 . 

8 88. Again, from the above formulae we deduce 

(o) r — ^ A- -5641896 X A, 

VlT 


. nrir^ ird? 

A— i— -r- 




2 


d — ^=:A-1 1288792xA, 

(7) c- 2\/i A - 8 *6449077 x A , 

thus obtaining radius, diameter, and circumference from area. 

1 89. Area of a Circular Bwig.—Let r and denote the radii of 
the outer and inner circles respect- 
ively (fig. 17), then the area of the 
space between them 

— rr» - irr} - w{r +rj)(r - r ^) . 

The circles need not be concentric, 
and the reader should note that th^ 
area of the ring is equal to f^eswirM 
of an ellipse whose major and minor 
axes are r+Vi and r- (see § 61). 

§ 40. Area of the Sector of an 
Annulus . — Let angle ACB— 6 in % 

17, then the area of ABED 
— sector ACB - sector DCE 



Pig. 17. 


^ • 
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Again, let AB-Z, D£«>Zi, and CA-CDT^-ri^^A, then 


r— iandr,-i 


; therefore 


r+rj— and 

area of sector -id(r+ri){r-ri)-J^ JA(Z + Zi) . 

§ 41. Area of a Segment of aOirele. — (a) When thetadiusand the 
angle subtended at the centre are given,— In tig. 14, let AEB be a 
segment of a circle, then its area 

— sector AC U - triangle ACB. 
-4r*e-ir‘8ine(§§9. 84) 

-4rV-8ine). 

If the seraent be greater than a semicircle sintf is negative and 
the formma becomes 

Jr»(e + 8in9), 

as ^ also geometrically evident. 

Wo might in a similar manner find the area of a segment of a circle 
(A) when the chord and radius are gjjven, 

(y) when the chord and its height are given, 

(S) when the radius and height of the chord are given, 

(f) when the cliord and angle subtended by the ^lord are given. 

In all these cases the method of proceeding is obvious, a segment 
being the difference between a sector and a triangle. 

§ 42. Area of a Lune, — Let ADB and ACB (fig. 18) bo two seg- 
ments of circles, then the area of 
the lune ADBC ^ 

— segment ABB - segment ACB. ^ 

Hence if we so choose our data that 
we can determine the areas of the 
two segments wo have only to take 1/ 

their difference to find the area of g I 

the lune. A B 

§43, Area of a Circular Zone . — _. 

LeJ AB and CD (fig. 19) bo two 


parallel chords, then the area of the zone ABCD 

• — circle - segment AHB - segment DFC ; 
or — segment A El) + trapezium ABCD + segment 




Fig. 19. 


Fig. 20. 




For example, let AOP (fig. 20) be fi, then area of circle 
- dB - — irr* as before. 

The area of a sector can be found in a similar manner. 

B. The Parabola. 

§ 46. Length of an Arc of any Plane Curve.— If a plane curve be 
refermd to rectangular axes, then the length of any arc of the 
curve 

-'-/i 

taken between proper limits, i.e., the extremities of the arc. See 
Infinitesimal Calculus. 

§ 47. Arc of a Parabola.— Let the axes of coordinates be the axis 



— segment A El) + trapezium ABCD + segment BGC 
-2 segment AED + trapezium ABCD. 

§ 44. Tl^ Infinitesimal Calculus (q.v.) furnishes a simple and 
ggant proof of the fommlce for the areas of a circle and a sector. 
y"^g>{x) be the equation to a plane curve referred to rectangular 


axes, then the area between the curve, the axis of x, and two 
ordinates corresponding to the abscissse a and b is represented by 
the integral 

Let X and p be the coordinates of P (%. 20), then if OP— r the 
equation to the circle is r*- **, and therefore 

area of quadrant AOB^^ Vr® - o^dx 
^ . - 1 X X /3 — 3*1 r* w irr® 

“ oLT““ f + 2“T-’ 

jnd therefore area of whole circle— irr®. 
f 46. If the equation to a plane curve be given in polar coordi- 
.^aatis, the area branded by two radii and the curve is equal to 


where A, and 6, areeth* values of 6 corresponding to the limiting 
radii. 


Fig. 21. 

of X and tlie tangent at the vertex A (fig. 21), then, the equation 
to the parabola being w'here m— 2a — latiis rectum, we 

have 

and hence 

dy m 

therefore whole arc PAP'— + m]og. ( yi + ^y!+w* y 
Since yf -2mxi, the formula may be written 

arc PAF-Vi^r+l/J + li log, . 

2xi \ Vi f 

§ 48. Area of a Parabola. — Taking the equation to the parabola 
in the form y®— 4px, wo got 

area of segment PAF (fig. 21)-^ 2V^9X(fx 

From these formule we see that the area of a parabolic segment 

varies directly as the cube of the square 

root of the abscissa, and directly as the p 

cul>e of the ordinate, and that it is equal ^ 

to I rectangle PQQ'F, or I triangle 1*TP . 

A similar relation holds for tlje segment / 

cut off by any chord, and thus the area of a /Vi 

any paralwlic segment can be determined in / / “ 

terms of any data that are sufficient to de- [ / / 
termine the segment. \/ / 

I 49. Area of a Parabolic Zone. — Let ,}/ / 

PM (fig. 22) QN-y„ AM-®,, AN-®,. ^ V/ 
and let the ordinates be inclined to the axis P^V^ 
at an angle a. 

Area of zone PQQT'— segment PAF 
- segment QAQ' 

■ _li^X8in«. Fig. 22. 

Now y\ — 4jiXi and yj - therefore * p , and hence on 

4(Xi - Xj) 

substituting forp we have area of zone 

C. The Ellipse. 

I I 50. Cirmemferenee of cm Ellipse. — ^The equation to the ellipse 


being^- 


' — 1 , where a and h are the semiaxes, wa have 
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^mm ^ ^ , and therefore (fig. 28) 
dx 


/•a ( a* - i a® - 6* 

arc of quadrant | dx, where « 

Thia integral may be shown to be equal to the series 
iraf ^ 1 . 8«* 1 . 8* . 6c« . \ 

2 \ ^ " 2« "'2» . 4»*" 2‘-* . 4« . ~ / ’ 

a rapidly converging aeries when e is a small fraction. 

By taking more and more 
terms of the above series we can 
approximate as nearly as we 
please to the circumference of an 
ellipse. For example, wo have 
quadrant AB 

to a fimt approximation ; 
hence whole circumference 

nearly. Fig. 23 

g 51. Area of an Ellipse . — We have at once 

area — if^ydxi — \ld^~ xklx . 

Bu^ is the area of the quadrant of a circle of radius 

a. Thus 




> 

r\ 


c 

y 

V 


area of ellipse — 4 

— leah. 


b ica^ 


(§ 44) 


The following proof is worth the reader’s attention. By a well- 
known theorem in conic sections the orthogonal projection of a 
circle on a given plane is an ellipse. Now, if A denote the area of 
any plane figure, A' the area of the projected figure, and 0 the angle 
between the pianos it can cuwily he shown, by dividing the two 
areas by planes indefinitely near to each other and per^iendicular 
to tlie common section of the planes, tliat 

A COR O'- A'. 

In the case of the circle and ellipse A — ira^ and cos^-. A. ; 

hence area of ellipse — x — *'a6 . 

g 62. Area of an Ellipse in terms of a Pair of Conjugate Dtame- 
Uts . — Let a! and V denote the seniiconjugate diameters, and a the 
angle between them, then by an elementary property of the ellipse 

rtft — a'i'sina; 

hence area of ellipse sin a. 

D. The Hyperbola, 

g 68, Area of a Segment of an Hyperbola, equation of an 
hyperbola being ^ 1 1 we have 

a* Cr 

a 


area 


1 /— — Va:“-a'-* ; hence (fig, 24) 
h r^\ 

of the segment PAF - 2 - yf vse^ - 
- a« - 

g 54. Area of a Sector of an H^fperhola , — ^Thc sector PAFC is 
equal to triangle PCF - segment PAP' 

I *iyi - { 

+ . 

g 55. Area of a Zon» of an Hyperhola^^ln fig. 24 the zone 
PP'Q'Q 

••segment QAQ'- segment PAP' 

- ai^y, - oi log.( ^ ^ - a!,y, + aft log.(^^ + ^ ^ 

-*tfr,-«,y.-a4log.C^l±^) . where 
yi and *re the coordinates of P and Q respectively. 


If the axes of coordinates be inclined at an angle a, we multiply 
the above resnlts by sina to obtain the correct areas. 



g. 24. 

g 66. Area hounded by an Hi 


Fig, 26. 


lerbola and its Asymptotes.’-^Eho 
equation of an hyperbola” referred to its asymptotes is of the form 
• ay-e*. 

Let CM' (flg. 26)-®,, CM-a^, Q'M'-y„Q M-y„ then, if a U 
the angle between the asymptotes, 

area of QMM'Q'— f^^ysxvLadx 
Jxt 


aci — — and * 
Vi 


il 

Vt 


Now 

(«) 


c* — — - and sin a -- a . .« , and therefore 
4 + 


area-Jatlog,^^^- ia61og#^^^ , 

Again, let MM'— aii-arj-p, then 

, therefore 

(3) QMM'Q'--?^''^log/i^)8ino-^?^logy i^)8ina. 

^ ^ y,-yi Vt-Vi ^ \Vi / 

Again, since 

ix^yisina— ic^8ina«*ia^a8in a , 
we have triangle QCM — Q'CM', and hence 

the sector QCQ'— QMM'Q'. 

The corresponding results for a rectangular hyperbola are ob- 
tained by substituting in the above formul® ia^for and 1 for 
sin a. 

Srotion III. — Plane Ihreoular, Rbctilineal, and Curvj- 

LINEAL FiOURBJ. 

A. Irregular Rectilineal Figures. 

g 67. The area of any irregular polygon can be found by dividing 
it into triangles, trapeziums, Ac., in the most convenient manner, 
and adding together all the areas. For example, * 

ABCDEF (fig. 26) - CKB + BKHA + AHF + FGE + EGID + DlC. 




Fig. 26. 


Fig. 27. 


It may sometimes happen that some of the component fignrer 
have to be subtracted instead of ft^ed; for example, 

ABODE (fig. 27 )- APIIe\ BCG - AFGB - EDH. 

g 58. Again, the irr^lar rectilineal ^re . . . P^^ (fig. 
28) can be broken up into a series of triangles ifiid trapenunifi as^ 
shown in the figure, and hence its area can m found. 

g 59. A figure made up of straight lines may be measugsd 1^ 
cutting it up into triangles by lines drawn from some one vertex to 
the oweie. For exam^e (fig. 29), ^ 

ABCDEF- ABC + ACD + ADE -b AEF. 


MEN8UBATI0N 
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If the polygon be concaTe some of the triangles will hare to be 
subtrsoted. 







Fig. 29. 

§ 60. ^rea of a Polygon in terms of the CocrdincUes of its Angular 
Points. --Let the coordi- 
nates of P» Q, R (fig. 80) be 
yi). («*» yt)» and (ajg, yj 
respectively, and let the 
axea be inclined at an aimic 
a. Draw PL, QM, and RN 
parallel to OY, then 

LM — OM ~ OL — , 

and b/ X M 

NL - ON - OL - a;., - arj . Fig. 30. 

Now PQlU PLMQ + QMNR - PLNR. 

But PLMQ - PLM + QMP-PLM + QLM 

-JPL*LM8ina + 4QM-LM8in(180“-a) (§ 9, $) 
-i{a:,-arj)(yj + y,)gin a. 

Similarly QMNR- J(®,-a5,)(y, + y,)8ina, 

and PLNR - i(ajj - a;i)(y| + yj) sin a ; hence 

area of PQR - i sin a { yi(a!, - a;,) + y,(aj, - Xj) -f y,(a;i - a:,) } ; 
or in the notation of determinants 

-isina till 


Vi Vt Vs 

When the axes are rectangular sin a -sin 90®- 1, and the formula 
for the area becomes 

J - ®») + - *j) + y${^ - *,) } 

-i 1 1 1 1 


I yj y^ yj j 

§ 61. The area of any rectilineal figure of n sides can be found by 
taking any jKjint within the figure and joining it to the n vertices 
of the fi^re, thus dividing it into n triangles the area of each of 
which can be obtained as in the preceding case. 

We may, however, find the area of the figure directly. 

For example, in fig. 31 

PQR8T - IJf TT -WTrS'S + SS'RH - RR'Q'Q - QQT'P, 

' and in fig. 82 

PQRSTU - PP'U'U + RR'Q'Q + TT'S'S - PP'Q'Q - RR'S'S - TTU'U. 




B. Irregular CuTvUinsal Figures, 

§ 62. Length of any Cu/rve , — If we divide the given arc into an 
even number of intervals and re- 

S ird these as approximately ctrcu- 
r, we can find an approximation 
to the length of the arc by means 
of Huygens’s formula, S 82. For 


•’exanple, if we mvide ABC 88) 
into four parts in D, B, and % and 
drai^the chords AD, AB, DB, BE, 
BC, and EC, then 



Fig. 33. 


arc AC^AD + BE +B0 + 4(AD+DB+ BE+ EC - AB - BC) 

annroximate^. 


For other methods of approximation, sec Rankine’s Pules and 
Tables, 

t W. Area ef an Irregular Ourviluheal Figure. — For rough ap- 
proximations toe following, called the trapezoidill method, may be 
Head: — 

Divide A|A» (fig. 84) into u equal imrts, and through the points 



Fig. 84. 

of division draw the ordinates, called by surveyors ofisets, A|Pi, 
A,P„ Ac. 


Let A|Pj— S|, A|P|— Sj, &c., AnPft"“SH, and 

AjAj— AjAj— . . . — An-iAfl — <1. 

Join PiP|, PtPt, Ac., then the area of the polygon AxAnPnPfPi 
— AjAjP2Pi + AjA|P3Pj| + ...» + An>lAnP*(Pil*l 
-Ja(5i+s,) + !«(*, + *8)+ .... +ia(j„-i + s„) (§ 18, a) 
-o{l(Si-hSn) + St + S8+ • • ' .+Sn-l}- 


If we take n sufficiently the difTeronce between the area of 
the polygon and the curviuneal figure can be made as small os we 
please, in other words, the smaller w^e make a the more accurately 
will the above formula represent the area of the curvilineol figure. 

The curve may either be 
wholly convex or wholly concave 
to the line AjAn* or partly con- 
vex and partly concave. 

§ 64. Simpson* 8 Pule . — Let 
A^An (fig. 84) be divided into 
an even number of equal parts, 
and as before through the ^K)ints 
of division draw the ordinates 
AjPj, Ac. 

Let AiAjPjPi (figs. 86, 86) be 
a nart of the figure thus di- 
viaed; join P,?,, and through 
P, draw B(1 parallel to Pj P, to 
. . ^ in C. 



Fig. 36. 


Fig. 86. 


meet AjP, in’ B and AjP., in C. Conceive a parabola to bo drawn 
through 1 jPfl’s having its axis parallel to the ordinates, then 
AjPxPjPaAg— trapezium AjPxDPgAgd: parabolic segment PiPjPg 

-o(», + »,) +* 3 )} + <»«+*•) • 

Now when the points l’j,Pg,P}, are near each other the parabolic 
curve will coincide very nearly with the given curve ; bonce 


AiPiPiFgAj- Ja(#i + 4«, + «,) very nearly. 

Similarly AsP^Pa Ag - ia{8^ + is^ + Sg) , Ac. ; 

hence whole area of figure 

-ia{Si + S»-f'2(S8+5a + .... +Sn-2)*l'4(Sa + «4 + .... +Sn-l)}; 


whence the ruler— add together the two extreme ordinates, twice 
the sum of the intermediate odd ordinates, and four times the sum 
of the even ones, and multiply this result by one-third of the common 
distance between the ordinates; the result is the area , — accurately if 
the curved boundary be the arc of a pambola, in other cases ap- 
proximately. 

The curve may either be W'holly convex or wholly concave to the 
line AjAn, or partly convex and partly concave, provided in the 
latter case the points of contrary flexure occur only at the odd 
ordinates, for otherwise the intermediate arcs could not be even 
approximately parabolic, "^^en points of contrary flexure occur 
ordinates may be drawn at these points, and the intermediate arcs 
being found separately may be added to obtain the whole area. 

§ 66. In the two preceding sections wo investigated two formula; 
for approximating to the areas of curvilinear figures. We now 
proceed to consider the subject more generally. 



Fig. 87. 

Let the equation to the curve PiP^Pn+i (fig. 87) agree with the 
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equation y — A 4* B« + Coj® + . . . . + Kaj" for + 1 points between 
Pj and P«+i, then the area of the curvilinear iigure bounded by the 
straight lines AiPj, AiA«+j, and An+iPn+i and the curve PiPn+i 
will agree very nearly with the curvilinear figure bounded by the 
same straight lines and the curve whose equation isy->A+Bx4- 
Cac*+ .... +Ka!**, and the greater the number of common points 
the closer will be the agreement. 

Let AjAn+i be divided into n equal parts, each equal to A, then 
AjAn+i— tiA. Now 

when a;— 0, y'-yj — A; 

when a;— A, y— y,— A + BA + CA®4- .... +KA"; 
whena;-2A, y-.y8-A + B(2A)-f C(2A)®+ .... +K(2A)»‘; 

when X y — y/ +i — A + B(yA) + C( phY + . . . . + lL{ph )^ ; 


This formuK called Weddle’s Rule, gives the closest approzi]ttatio]i 


to the curvilinear area that can be obtained 
by any simple rule. 

We are now in a position to find the 
approximate area of any irregular plane 
figure. For the given figure can be 
divided into plane rectilinear and cur- 
vilinear figures, the areas of which can 
be separately determined by the rules 
already given. For example, APQRS 
(fig. 38) 

- ABC + APD + BRC - DQB -* ASC . 


PART II. SOLIDS. 

Section I. Solids contained by Planes. 



when aj — tiA, y — yn+i — A + B(tiA) + C(nA)® + . . . . + K(wA)" . 

From these ^i-fl equations the w + 1 quantities A, B, . . . . K 
can be determined as functions of y^, y^, ... . yn+i» nnd A. 

Next lot AjAn^ 1 bo divided into m equal parts each equal to A. 

Thus mh^nh and hence A-^ 

m 


Now the area of the rectangle A^Ap+ilpR 

ApAp+i X Aj,Pj, . 

But A,iPp — yp— A 4 B(pA) + C(joA)®+ . . . 

. 4K(yA)« 

+ + 

7U \ m J 

+k(a^‘)". 

Hinco \ 

m 


and A,Ap+,-A-.^; 

therefore area of A^R 


1 A + BwA^ + (W^i + . . . . 

( m 7tr 7ir 


Hence the area of the whole figure 


- L \ -- + b«a A + c»=A»^ ^ 

^m=oo ^p=zi ( m 7 nr 


-Ij nA 1 A + BnAA +o«!iA'''A + . . 

^m=ao ( 7n 7nr m^ 

•• +k»-aA 


where S„ - 1" -f* 2" + 3" + .... 

Now if we take the limit of each of the terms 


i 5a. 

m ’ 7a® ’ * • • • • » 

wo obtain area of curvilinear figure 

— nA I A 4--~aA+— 7 i®A® + . . . . 4- ^ n”A** | . 

From this general result we can deduce Simpson’s Rule ’’and 
also another rule called “ Weddle’s Rule.” 

Thus let — 2 ; that is, assume that the curve under consideration 
has three points in common with the curve whose equation is 
y— A + Boj + C^c®, I.C., with a paraliola, then 

?/j--A, 

yj-A + BA +CA®, 
yj-A-f 2BA + 4CA®. 

Now the area is approximately 

-2A{A+JB2A4-iiC2»A3} 

-iA{6A + 6BA+8CA3} 

"• f yi + f- yj } , Simpson’s Rule. 

If we now put n— 6, we have area of curvilinear figure 

-6A { A + JB6A+ iC6®A® + 1D6®A» + JE6<A^ + *F6»A» 4* fG6«A®} . 
Now yi-A, 

yg A 4* BA 4' CA® 4" . . . . 4* GA®, 

yy-A + B(6A)4-C(6A)®4- .... 0(6A)«. 

From this system of equations we can determine A, B, C, . . . G, 
and substituting the values so obtained in the above expression we 
obtain the following remarkable formula for the approximate area : 

ftwa-.AAf(yi4-yg4-yg4-y7)4-y4+%t+y4+ys)) • 


A. Prirnna^ Pyramids^ and PrUmatoida. 

§ 66. Volume of a Right Priam. —First let the prism be a rect- 
angular parallelepiped (fig. 89), and 
let the side AB contain a units of 
length, BC h units of length, and 
CD c units of length. If fie divide 
AB into a equal parts, BC into h 
equal parts, and CD into c equal 
parts, and if, through the points of 
division we draw planes parallel to 
the sides of the pamlelepiped, these 
pianos will divide it into a series 
of parallelepipeds, whose edges are 
eacn equal to the unit of length. 

Each horizontal layer contains ab 
of these cubes, and since there are c 
lasers the whole number of cubes 
will be ahc. But each of these is the unit of volume, and therefore 



Fig. 89. 


volume of ABCD— ate— a& x c — area of base ABC x altitude c. 


In the above demonstration we have assumed the edges to be 
commensurable, but from § 2 it follows that the proof will hold 
also when the edges are incommensurable. If the parallelep\Tjed 
be cut by plane BGE it will be divided into two equal triangular 
right prisms, and hence • 

volumeof right triangular prism — ^cib x c— areaof its base x altitude. 
Since every prism can bo divided into triangular prisms as in fig. 
40, we have at once i 

volume of right prism A’ABCDE-A'ABC4- A'ACD4- A’ADE 

- ABC X BB' 4* ACD x CCT + ADE x DD’ 

- (ABC 4- ACD 4- ADE) x altitude 
(since BB' — CC' — DD' — altitude) 

- area of base ABCDE x altitude. 




§ 67. Volume of an Oblique Priam. — Draw the right section 
A"B'’0''D"E" (fig. 41), and let A' denote its area and A the area of 
the base A'B'C'D'E'. Let I denote the length of the prism, A its 
altitude, and a the angle between the planes A'B'C'D'E' and 
A"B''C"D''E''. 

Conceive the part above the right section placed at the other 
extremity of the prism. ’Then we have a right prism, whose 
volume-A' X Z (§ 66); butA'— Ac^ % since A° is tie projection i 
of A (§61). ^ 

and j hence 

cosa 


volume-A'xZ-Acosax— ^-A xA : 

cosa 

or the volume of any prism is equal to the area of its base multi- 
plied by its altitude. 
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§ 68. Surface of a Prism. — Since the lines B^C", Ac, (fig. 
41), which make up the perimeter of the right section are all in 
one plane perpendicular to the parallel edges &c., they 

are perpendicular to these edges and are therefore the altitudes of 
the pa^elograms A'B'B'"A" B'CC'^B^ &c., respectively. The 
lateral surface of the piism is equal to the sum of these parallelo* 
grams, and therefore 

-A'A"'xA''B''-f B'B' xB"C''+ 

-A'A"'(A'^B"4-B"Cr'+ ), 

since A'A'*'-.B'B'"-&c.; 

or the lateral surface of any prism is equal to the perimeter ol its 
right section multiplied by the length of the prism. 

If the prism be rightf that is, if the faces be per(>endicular to the 
base, then its lateral surface is equal to the perimeter of its base 
multiplied by its length. 

The whole surface of any prism is obtained by adding to the 
lateral surface the areas of its bases. 

§69. If the prism be regular ^ thiit is, if the bases be regular 
polygons, then 

area of base— a*x -~cot-^ (§ 18, 7 ), where n is the number 
4 fi 

of sides each of length a, and therefom 

volume — X cot x A , 

4 n 

where h is the altitude of the prism. 

Again, if the prism be right and regular, tlien 

its lateral surface — 7iah + 2a^ x cot — 5L . 

4 n 


§ 70. Voluiue of a Pyramid. — Let VABC (fig. 42) be for sim- 
plicity a triangular pyramid. Divide VA into n equal [tortious, and 
through the points of section draw 
planes parallel to the base ABC, and ^ 

through BC and through the inter- 
sections of these planes with VBC draw 
planes parallel to VA. Let h denote 
the altitude of the pyramid, then the 
distance of the base of the r**' prism 
fr9m the vertex V 



and, if A denote tlie area of ABC, wo A 
have 

base of prism 1 r® 

A “ »» 

since, by a well-known theorem in solid 
geometry, the areas of sections of a pyramid made by planes parallel 
to the bw are proportional to the squares of their altitudes. 

Thus we have 

base of r*** prism.-^-A, and therefore 

71* 


its volume-^ A x — (§ 67) 
• n* n 


AA „ 
- ^ X r* . 


Therefore volume of whole pyramid 

-AAL + 


+ r® + 


. -l-n* 


n» 


-aa T. ”l”-±jffi±^i-AA X i : 


or the volume of an^ pyramid is equal to one-third of the area of its 
base multiplied by its height. 

From this we see that pyramids on equal bases are to one another 
as their altitudes. 

If the pyramid be regular, that is, if its base be a regular polygon 
the perpendicular through whose centre passes through the vertex. 


its volume — J x x ~cot x h . 

4 n 


I 71. Surface qf a Megular Pyramid . — The lateral surface of the 
regular pyramid VABCDEF (fig. 48) is equal to the sum of the areas 
of the n congruent triangles which make up the lateral surface of 
the pyramid. 

Now area of triangle YAB— ^AB x YO ; hence whole lateral sur- 
i 7 iAB*VGV 4 i£aZ, where I is the slant height and a the length 
of the side of the base. 

A^iin, if VO -A— altitude of pyramid, we have 


thenfore whole surface- base + lateral surtace 

, n JBO’ , 180’ 

-o>x— cot--- - + 4n« A»+ — cot* — 

““Z® oof 180 °. /l.^^«*„ofal 80 ‘^ 



Pig. 48. 

§ 72. The Prismat&id . — If wo have a polyhedron whose bases are 
two polygons in ]>arallel planes, the number of sides in each being 
the same or difierent, ana if wo so join the vertices of these bases 
that each line in 
order forms a triangle 
with the preceding 
lino and one side ot 
either base, the figure 
so formed is called 
a “prismatoid,” and 
holds in stereometry 
a position similar to 
that of the trapezium 
in planimetry. To 
make the investiga- 
tion of the volume 
of the prismatoid as 
simple as possible, 
wo take tne case 
where the lower base 
is a polygon of four 
and the upper one 01 
three sides. 

Let ABCDKFO 
(fig. 44) be the pris- 
matoid, of wnich 
ABC or Ai is the 
up[>er and 1 )EFG or 
Aj the lower base, 
and let HLM be the 

section equidistant from the bases. Take any jioint P in tliis 
section and join it to the comers of the prismatoid. We thus 
divide the j)olyhodron into two pyramids PABC and PDEFO, 
and a series of polyhedra of which CPDE may bo taken as a 
specimen. 

l^t h bo the altitude of the prismatoid, then is the altitude of 
each of the pyramids PABC, PDEFG, and henco 

volume of PA BC — ^AAj , and 
volume of PDEFG -4^ A,. 

Again join PH, PL, and LD, then 

volume of CPDE — 2 volume of CPDL, 
since DE- 2 HL, 

and volume of CPDL — 2 volume of CPHL , 
hence volume of CPDE -4 volume of CPHL. 

Now volume of CPHL— 4 A x area of HLP, and therefore volume 
of CPDE- |A X area of HLP. 

Similarly the volume of every such [>olyhedron is §A x the area 
of its own portion of the middle section. Hence if Aj denote the 
area of the middle section we have 

volume of prismatoid - ihA^ + 4 AAg + 4 AA 3 
— 4 A(Aj ■+■ 4A3 + Ag). 

§ 78. Volume of the FrusAv/m of a Pyramid . — Let A^A^^^B'B'^'C^C^^^ 
(fig. 46) be a frustum of the pyramid VA'B'C', and let Ai and A^ 
denote the areas of the ends A'B'C', A‘''B'"C"' respectively. Let 
VP-aj-altitude of pyramid VA^'B^'C^ and let PQ - A-altitude of 
ftustum. 
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Agtiin frufltum — VA'B'C' - VA"'B'"C"' 

— 1 1 Ai(ar 4- A) - Ajar ^ 




WA, \\ 

,-vv/ 


<N/Aj ~ n/Aj, 

• A^^(Ai 4' \/A|Aji + A 3 ) ; 

A formula whirh apjiliea to the fruata of all pyramids regular and 
irrjwular. , /o» 

'Hie above roHiilt may Imj otherwiMt) cxpresHod. For, let A B —aj 
and A"'1V'' — rta, then, if A"B"(y' he a amdion cquidUtant from tbe 
eiida of t he frustum, A^lV'-a,- Jifltj + a*). 

Now Ai-;^<J and A3— (see 9 70 ); 
h«nc\e Aj— urea of A^B^C'— 2^*) * gives 

4A3-‘ j*a] f 2/^«|a3 4 jiwj - A, 4 ^VAiA^ 4 - A,, ; 
ihorofore volume of frustum 

-i4(2A, f 2 Va7a„4 2 A 8 )- 4 A(A, + 4A34- A 3 ) ; 
or the volume of the frustum of n ityrumid is obtained by adding 
the areas of the ends to four 
times the area of the middle 
sei'tioii, and multiplying the 
sum by one-sixth of the alti' 

1 ude. 

The a)>ove result can Is* ob- 
tained at oner from 72 , since 
A'mVA"[\V'Vr in a prisinatoid 
with Hiniilar l)ii.seH. 

{j 74 . Surfai(‘ 0/ the AYustuni 
of a Jiiujiilur Pyramid.^ In tig. 

4 f» h't the perimeter ol A,— , 
that of A3 — 1/3, and that of 



Fig. 45. 


A3-P3, and let VI)'-/,, 

Vl)"^-/., and therefore D'l)"'- 
Vl)'~ VI)"'-/, - A,-/. The, 
lateral surfuee of the fnistum is 
etiual to the dilfenmet^ Itetween the lateral surfaces of the pyramids 
VA'U'C' and VA'"irt’"', 

But, since , we Imve /, — and 




therefore lub'ial surface of frustum 


Vi-ih 


.-PjL, 

th-Vi 




or the latenil surface of Mie frustum of a n'gular pyramid is equal 
to the ]iruduet of the slant height and the ]H<irimeter of the section 
iM|uiiliHtunt from the unds. 

Otherwiwv - Tlie top and has*' being regular polygons, the indineil 
faties are congruent trape/.iuins. / be the height of each 

tru{K>ziuni, and lei there ot» n of them, then 


an'H of each fact'* 


2 \ n ?i ) ’ 


and therefore the area of lateral mirfaeo— (p, 4 -ps) — . 

S 75. 11 h the altitude of the frustum Iw given, we dmluce the 
slant height uml then proeeed as Indore. Thus let VP — / 13 , 
VQ — /<„ and Using the sjiiue notation us in §§ 72, 73, and 74 we 
have 

A, 


Again /; 


A J + i-.J oofJ ’ **’'’ . ai..l / - ^ ^ : 

wdiolu'e / is known sinee /, is known in terms of h. 

When the pyramid is irrt»gu- 
lar the Idtenu ]danes are non- 
congruent tmjH*f.iiimK, the areas of 
w'hicdi can be found sefainitely by 
I 12 , and hence the whole surfaee. 

§ 76. Volumf of (he AVtatmn of 
a Triangular IYutnL-^hei A denote 
the area of ABC (fig. 46), and lot 
^^11 A 3 lie the altitudes of A', 

B\ (T resjieotit^ely with refenmee to 
the jdano ABO. Divide the frustiuu 
into tlm'e pyramids B'A'AC, B'ABC, 
and iVA'cC' by Uie planes B'AC 
end B'A'C. These tlireo pyrmmid^s 
arc reaiiectively exiiial to BAWC, 

B'ABC, and a 6 CC'; 

lieuoe volume of frastum— JM + iA^.l + JA^A 
— ^A(A| + Afc-t" A 3 ) . 



Fig. 46. 


I 77. If the prism be right or oblique, the rolume of • frastnm is 
equal to one-third of the area of its r^t section multiplied the 
sum of the parallel edges. For divide the frustum AA'B'C/ (ftg. 
47) into two frusta by a plane A"B"(r of area A at right angles 
to the edges, then 

AA'B'C'- AA"B"Cr' + A^A^B'CT 

- i A( AA" + BB'' + CC") + *A (A'A'' + B'B" + CCf') 

- i A( AA" 4- BB'' + CC" + A'A" + B'B'' + C'C") 

-IA(AA' + BD' + CC'). 

Again, since every prism can be divided into triangular prisms, 
wo can find by repeated applications of the above proposition the 
volume of the frustum of any prism whatever. For example, if 




Fig. 47 . 


Fig. 48. 


the Imse of the frustum of a right prism AA'B'C'D' (fig. 48) 
be a rectangle 12 feet by 6 feet, and the |)arallel edges in order 
6, 4, 10, and 12 feet, then 

A — area of base — 1 2 x 6 — 72 square feet. 

Frustum - ABC A'B'C' 4 ADC A'D'C' 

- A X 4 A(A A' 4 BB' 4- Ccr) 4- i x 1 A( A A' 4 - CC' 4- DD') 

- 4 A (2A A' 4 2 C(r 4 BIV 4 DD') - 576. „ 

§ 78. Volume of a 
fVed<je,-~The wedge (tig. 

49) being merely the 
fnistum of a triangular 
prism, wo have at once 
volume - 4 A(FK 
4 AD 4 BU), 
where A is the area of its 
right section ; otherwise, 
the wedge may l>o con- 
sidered a prisniatoid j,v- 

w'hose uiqwr Imse is u ‘ • 

straight line, and hence its volume— 4 A(4 A 3 4 A 3 ), since A^— b. 

B. Regular Polyhedra. 

§ 79. The regular polyhedra are five i|i numj^r, namely, the 
I tetrahedr&Uf etibff ociakedrorit doeUcahedron^ and Kosahedratit whose • 
I solid angles are formed respectively by three e(|ui]ateral triangles, 

, three squares, four equilateral triangles, three ^lentogons, and five 
equilateral triangles. « 

Since a regular )»olyhedron admits of having a sphere inscribed 
within it and described about it, it can easily be shown that the 
volume of the polyhedron 



3 

— u’x — 


cos — cot' — 
m n 


24 ) ^ ^ iTYTl * 

( V n / \ w* n J i 

and from § 18, y, it follows that the surface of the polyhedron 

9 In » 

—a’ X —cot — , 

4 n * 

where I - the number of faces, 

T/i — the number of faces in each solid angle, 
n — the number of edges in each face, 
and a — the length of each side. 

The following table contains thq surfaces and volnmes for the 
five regular polyhedra whose edge***-!!. 


Polyhedron. I Surface. 1 

i 1 

* Voloina. 

Teumhettron I l*7.*»OS08 i 

Cube 1 S-OOOOOOO 

Octahedron 1 S'^MIOIS 

DodecaheOron fOHUSTTSS J 

looMhodron , S-SSOiMO ^ 

o'limii ^ 
I'ooooeoe ^ 
0'47i4ea 
rmiiM 
f'Uiiiio 


L 
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trotalt fi % i^^giikr i^lifldroii whoii «4gt if 
g'ii Atriiid % the amliM ggd volume of o iia^ 

IpriIjrMbott whom odge it I totpeetivoly* 


fiMawlL SoUlWOOllflAXKIDBTSimVAOae WmOB ABB KOt 

aalPlaiibb. 


JL Th# 

idO. Vkfum CykMdir (Hg, hO).-*-l]UM»ibe in the cvliiidar a 
priam of whit^ the number of aidet may be tncreMad 
ImliiiteSy. Then in the limit the baoe of the prism beoomee the 
lite of the cylinder, and the Tolume of the prism the volume of 
jbe ejlinder. Now by 1 67 we have 


volume of prism «>-area of base x altitude ; 
henoe volume of oylinder«»area of base x altitude. 

1 61. SutfiicB ^ a MiiflU CVltmisr.^As above, in the limit the 
fceaa of the pfism beoomee the base of the cyllnd^, and the turfsoe 
of the prism the surfaoe of the cylinder. Now the lateral surface 
of prism 

Bbperiroeter of right section x len^h 

■■perimeter of him x length, in the case of a right prism (| 68); 
hence lateral snriisoe of right (yliider- circumference of base 
X length. 


V 



Fig. 60. Fig. 61. 

• B. The Coiu, 

1 82. Vbhtme of a Cone (fig. 61). — Inscribe within the cone a 
pyramid oTwhicn the numlwr of sides may be indefinitely in- 
creased, then in the limit the base of the pmmid beoomee the base 
of the eone and the volume of the pyramid the volume of the cone. 
By I 70 % volume of pyramid «• 1 base x altitude, 
and hence volume of cone i bsse x altitude. 

i 88. relume of the Frutiwn of a Obne.— From § 73 we dndthat 
the volume of the frustum of s pjrramid 

— Va,A, + A|) ; 

hence, slnoe in the liniit the frustum of the pyramid becomes the 
frustpm of the cone, we have 

volume of oonicsl frustum ■* |A ( Ai + V Aj A| + Ag) , 
where A^ and A, are the areas of the terminating planes of the 
fruetam. ^ • 

Let the terminating planes be circles of radii Vg and tg, then 
volume of frustum 

» i* (»r; + wr,r, + wrj) - 1 vA (rj + nr, + rj) . 

Ajj^iii, by tbe same section we have 

v^ume of frnstumof pyramid ■•)A(A| 4* 4A,*fA|), 
therefore volume of conical froatum hwh (rj 4 - 4r* r}} , 
where r, is the radius of the circular section parallel to the ter- 
mlnering planes and equidistant from them. 

%H. amfmoeiif aRighl Cono.-’-Tbe lateral surface of a regular 
pynmidlehylfl 

■■iperimeter of bate xalant height; 
heaes!, riaee in the limit the surface of the pyramid becomes the snr* 
Ihee of the oone^ the lateral enrfiioe of a i^t cone is equal to half 
the efraanference of its base multiplied by the elant hei^t 

Thus the latemt eurfsoe of a right cone of slant height 1 and the 
tadiascfwliceeiMMSiiriseqnal to 

ixterxl-wrl, 

and whole rarface-lateraleorihoe 4* area of base 
-wr(f+r), 

AgriSt If hi the altitnde of the cone, be given, we have 

III. Bm^emefthe W r m t mm of nMigki Cbae.-~-Ths latefsl enrfSu» 

liinss 


in the Umtiire find that the lataril surlsce of the frustum of a 
right cone is auual to the product of its slant hah^t and the dr- 
euBdhMnce of tae section equidistant from its narsUel frees. 

Jgt n ^ denote the rsdii of the onde of the frustusn, and I 
the lengtit of the slant height, then 

-br,} ■■radios of middle section, 

and thereiNO 

lateral sorfroe* fivf, x I* 2v x Kn 4>r|) x !■> frl(r|-fr|} , 
and whole surfree** vrjf -f wi(r| -f n) + irfj < 

If A, the altitude of the frustum, be given, we have 


0. ThoSIphm^ 

I M. Bmfam tf aJSpkorionl 
Abas.-— Let AB (% 62) he a 
•mall are of the spliere. and 
let AX\ BE' be perpendicular 
to tbe axis XX', to find the 
surfaoe of the sone generated 
by the arc AB. Join AB, and 
draw OP perpeadleular to AB, 

BD pamlfsl to XXV and PP' 
parallel to AA' or BB'. The 
chord AB generates the frustum 
of a cone, whose lateral surfaoe 
-2vPFxAB. 

But, since the triangles ABO 
and OPP are eimilar, 

AB OP 

1R1>-PP» 



therefore area of conical frustum ■■ 2v.OP. BD -■ 2v.OP« A'B'. 
Himilarly tlie area of the frustum gsnerated by BO-«2sr.OQ.B'€Ki 

Bui in the limit when the chords AB, BC, Ac., srs indsflttitity 
diminished, the perpendiculars OP, OQ, Ac., become each «■ r, and 
hsnoe by summing all the areas we get in the limit 

area of sone*»2vr x (projection of arc on sals of revolution). 
Hence the convex surface of a segment of a sphere is equal to the 
circumference of a great circle multiplied by the height of the ie|p 
ment or sone. 

I 87. Sur/aee qf a Sphere, whole sphere being a sons 
whoso height is 2r, we obtain at once 

surfaoe of sphere ■« 2irf x 2r ■■ 4srr* j 
or the surfaoe of a sphere is equal to four great circles. 

Tbe total surface of the cylinder cirouniscribing the epbers of 
radius r is 6«r*. hr iice the sunaoe of the sphere ■■ | surface of cir- 
cumscribing cylinder. 

P 88. Sunam of a Lune, a Spherical Triangle^ and a JSjpksrioai 
J'olygotL'^It is shown in spherical trigonometry that 

(«) the area of a lune included between two great drolea of a 
sphere of radius r, and whose inclination is 0 radiam, is 

2df*; 

(I) the area of a spherical triangle whose angles are A, B, 0 is 
(A-l-B4C-v)f«; 

(y) the area of a spherical polygon of r sides is 

{P-(r-2)e}r*, wbeie P is the sum of ite angles. 

I 82. Meaeurenumt of Solid Anglee,^^K convenient unit for the 
roeaeurement of plane angles is the ** radian." If we assume that 
each unit of surface of a sphere subtends the seme solid angle at tiie 
centre, we can deduce a very convenient unit for the meaeuremesit 
of solid angles. This unit, which hss received the name ** etcra- 
dian,** we dedne to be the solid angle subtended at the centre of s 
sphere by a portion of the surface whose area is 

I 90. Number of Steradiane in an Angle, — Let A be the sii|^at 
tile centre of a ephere, and let S be the portion of the iurito of the 
sphere which it Interoepte, then 

number of stemdiane in A B 




For exsiB|^ if A be a plane solid angle, S-a hcmieidim 
••Iwf* ; tiencs the number of steradiane 

fi OmwO 

in B pisne solid angle 

and tharefore the number of eteradlans in^^i 

the eolid angleat apoint-4w. Thiseolldsti 
aiM^ is eometiinse called a eteregon. ^ 

Hence, if we can dnd the surface .snh- 
tended hf any eoUd angle, we can aMiys 
ind iti magnUitde in terme at tbe unit 
•clidaniSiT 

f 2t rdams qf a jajpkore.-^lM ABC ^ 

61) be the qaadrant of a circle, draw DB and DC tangenta to 
‘ i, If AD Ve joined and the whole d^^be conoeived as 



w 


“Firn: 
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MENSURATION 


rototiog Tonnd AB, ABD, ABC, and ABDC will gonmta a c<m«, 
a hambphere, and a cylinder reemctively. 

Now drow two parallel planci EFGH and K'FO'H' rery near each 
other and iierpendictilar to AB, and draw F¥* and OG' parallel to 
AB, then. V § 

▼olume generated by EHHX— irEH®x EE', 

„ „ EGG'E' -.irEG^xEE', 

„ „ EFFE' -wEF* xEE'. 

Thm volume generated by EFF'E' + volume generated by BOG'E' 
- ir(KF* 4- BG») K EE' - v(EA» -f EG») x EE' 
-»(AGa)xEE'-vEH»xEE' 

•• volume generated by EHH'E'. 

Therefore in the limit, when the number of hIIcch ia indefinitely in- 
creaaed, and their thickncaa indefinitely diminiahetl, we have volume 
of cone generated by AF -4 volume of apliorical zone generated by CO 
•-volume of cylinder generated by CH. 

Let r*»-radiuM of sphere, //-AE- height of zone ACOE, then 
volume of cone - x A - iwA*, and 

volume of cylinder— vr® x A, 
therefore volume of spherical zone - irr^h - i^A* 

-ivAOIr^-A^). 

The height of a hemisphere is r, 
therefore volume of hcmiaphorc - Jwr (3r* - r^) Jwr’ , 
and volume of whole sphere — jirr® , 

a result readily obtainiihlo hy the infinitesimal calculus, or by 
insi^ribing within the sphere a series of triangular pymmids whose 
vertices lul meet at the e.entre of the sphere, niid the angles of W'hose 
all rest on the surface. In the limit the altitude of each 
pyramid liecomes the radius of the sphere, and the sum of the bases 
of tiic pyramids the surface of the sphere ; hence 

volume — J8 x r — J x 4irr* x r — fsrr* . 

The volume of the circmiiscrihing cylinder— »r*x 2r-2irr*. 
therefore volnrao of sphere — | volume of circumscribing cylinder. 

I 92. Lot H denote the surface of a sphere and V its volume, then 
from i§ 87 and 91 we have 

2 V 1 

0)«-Vv(GV)«i 

formnlw which give the radius in terms of the surface or volume, the 
surface in terms of the volume, and the volume in terms of the 
anrfaco. 

^ 98. Volum§ of <1 S^phrrical Shell . — Let r and r| denote the radii 
of the two S}dieres, then 

volume of shell — V — 

-|w(r;-r^) 

-|ir(r,-r)(r;+r,r+r»). 

Sow lot ry-r-^k, then 

r r* 


, , Vi* -."/!? 




If A be small comimred with Vj, then r/rj is very nearly equal to 1. 
and we have approximately 

V-|#r;A(l + l + l)-iirr;A. 

Again, if A be nearly equal to r,, r is very small, and r/r, is also very 
•mall, ao that we have approximately 
V-twrJA. 

1 14. Volume of a Spherical Segment — I^et CR(T (fig. 64) be a 
•eotion of a spherical segment whose 
altitude RQ la p. then, if OQ-A, 
volume of segment CRC'- volume of 
kemisphere - volume of sone AA'CC 
•.|iir»-JirA{8r*-A*}. J91. 

• Iwf* - Jw{r -p) {8f»~ (r -p)*} 

If we put p«-2r. we obtain aa before 
volume of aphefe*- |wf* . 

Again if OQ-*a| we have 

CQ«-o;-RQoR^Q-p(ar.p), 

whence , 

therefore volume of aegment- (So} 

IMS. Foluiiie^aiSiiAericolFV^^ one of the termL 



E^c' 



1 



r 

It*' 


Fig. 54. 


nating planes passes throngh the oantie we have already Rrand 
that^e volume 

where A is its altitude. 

h 
the 


-JirA(r^-A^, 


Now suppose that neither of the terminating planes passes throg|h 
e centre ; for example, to find the volume m the frustum BB'CTl 
Let RQ-p end Kr—^, then 

BB'CC-segment RBB'-segment BCCT 
- iir^rSa; +2®) - JayCS*; 4-^L 
where and are the radii of the ends (Xr and BB% 

Let g ~p-»A-height of frustum, and, sinoe, from the geometry of 
the figure, 

2l±!?.2l±i^»jb. 

P J 

we have volume— iwh { 8(a} 4*nl) 4- A*}, 

a result which may alao be obtained by considering BB'C'C as tha 
difference of the two zones AA'O'C and AA'B'B. 

D. Spheroid. 

§ 96. Surface of a ProlaU Spheroid. — The prolate spheroid is the 
solid generated by the revolution of an ellipse about its mi^or axis. 
If S M the surface gonerate^y an arc of toe curve, then 

dz;, taken between proper limits. 

In the case before us 

8-2iri» + 2ir??'8in“»e, 
e. 

where c is the eccentricity (Inpinitksimal Caloultts, art. 179). 

g 97. Surface of an Oblate Spheroid. — The oblate spheroid is the 
solid generated by the revolution of an ellipse about ita minor 

(fig. 65). 

Hero snrface - 2ira* 4 ir — log, ( I nfinitesimal Calcttlus, 

e 1 — e 

»rt. 179). 

g 98. Volume of a Sj>heroid. — We have volume of prolate spberoid 

Similarly volume of oblate spheroid - |iro-A . 

Thus, 

v olu me of prolat^spheroid Jb . t 

volume of oblate spheroid a 

sphere described on nn g’qr axis |ir«* a® . 

profato spheroid "’tir(55^""P * 

sphere d escribe d on m inor axis ^ 

oblate spheroid 
8 99. Volume of a Segment of a Spheroid. 

(a) The prolate epheroid. — This segment is generated by the 
revolution of AMP (fig. 28, p. 20) about AM, and nenoe 

ita volume— ir/**y®da;-ir^ /"\2rtay-aj*)«te--J- x ^(8a- A), 

Jo «Vo « ® 

where A is the origin and AM— A. 

(g) The oblate epheroid. — The segment in this case is generated 
by the revolution of BMP (fig. 65} about BC, and^ence 

its volume-^*y®cir— ir^py^*(2te-aj*)<fo- x ^(85 - A) , 

where B is the origin and BM-A. 

§ 100. Volume of the Fruetum of a 
Spheroid when one if the Terminating 
Planea paeeee through the Centre. 

(a) The prolate tpheroid.^The friistum 
in this case is generated by the revolution 
of BCMP about CM (fig. 88). 

Now volume generated by BCMP 
—volume generated by BCA 
- volume ^nerated by FMA 

- fardl* - y X ^<8« - A) 
wketo 

3 A* 

|r«i CM -height of frustum -a - A . 

(0) The oblate epheroid. ---Wo can show in a similar maanir 
that the volume generated in this case 

The above formula may be put into aaedier kenta Thus, in this 
ease of the prolate spheroid, sinoe the point P liea on tha 

4^A>4*ii%}-a^, whm whhfii given 


{•) 

(B) 

(y) 
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Mbitftatloii, the toltuna el Ihutftnn 
Sitnihttly we eem ahow that the voltiine of the ohlate Hraatmii 

Theee lonmilw jdaj an impottant part in tiie ffiugiiig of oaaka. 

£. 

I ]01« SurftM itf a the eanation to the pan* 

hole be y*«»4ad^ and let the eoordioatee of P(ng. 21, p. 10) be sdi, 
Vu then the turi^ of the paraboloid general^ by the revolution 
Of AM about AP 

-s/ ^ 

{()»,+«)*-«•} . 

1 102. Volume of a With the eame notation we 

havoi 

volume two/ osl* - Jw x 4oa^ x af^ - Jwy} x af| ; 

•/o Jo • 

or the volume of a paraboloid generated by the revolution of a part 
^ of a parabola between the vertex and any point ia equal to half the 
volume of the circumacribing cylinder. 

1 108. If the ooordinatee of Q be then the volume of the 
frustum PFQ'Q 

- i» {yl*. - yf*i} - - *1) - i*(yj + yl)* . 

where A«>MN ; hence the volume of the fhiatum of a paraboloid 
is equal to half the sum of the areas of its ends multiplied by ite 
hei^t 

F. Ellipmid. 

1 104. Volume of an Jf/ftpsouf.— The equation to the elUpaoid 
being 

g.+^+^-i, 

the Muation to the elliptic section at the distance » from the 
or^ia 

• **+y*_i *’ 

jr+pr-i--?- 

Now if we draw an indefinite number of parallel planes per- 
pendicular to the axis of a, each slice will m an iniinitelv thin 
cylindrical ^ate, and accordingly the whole volume of theellipooid 

- fkdz, where A is the area of the elliptic section. 

dierefore Tolume— |»oie. 

The sphere being an ellipeoid whoee axes are all equal, we obtain 
as before 

volume of sphere - |wa*- |wr*. 

■ • • 

O. Hyperboloid, 

1 105. Volume of an Hyperboloid, •--The hyperboloid is generated 
by the revolution of the hyperbolic segment ANP sbont AN (fig. 
24, p^ 20). If the coordinates of P be Xi, pj, then 

volume of hyperboloid 'jfdx - 

where A— AN ^Xj ~ a , 

Again, since ^ the curve, we have 

-»•(•+*)»- -a*8», Triiich giTM whence 

Yohune of hyperboloid " x ^ ■ 

8 So+a 

H. SoUdelewkSdiike liiemeidal Ftnmtula^ appl 

1 106. It was shown in | 72 that the volume of any polyhedron 
•boiliidod by two paiallel ptoaes and by plane reetiliiiear figures 

■■ W A| + 4Af -f A*) , 

miMS An An vait Af denote remctively the areas of tbo two ends 
o^oltM sdddlo osetioii. 

Womow p t oco sd to show that the same formula determines the 
voliimiiof allii^tdibopiidodbytwopiBmllal ^^aiies, providsd ^ 
maol navoaeUon pnallal to those issues ean beexpresasd so a 
xailsm^wiflmlalMRafietoetionef flw in so, where 

s in dietenme oTmis esetlen fnrm either i^n i ff 


Let 4<<r)-A+B»-**C**+Baj*+ .... +K«“ denote the area 
of the eeetton in question. 

Now the eoUd between the sectioBt #(0) and f (4) is equal to the 
iolid between the eeotione 4^(0) aud f<2) plue the eolid between the 
•eottona ^2} and Hence if the priemoidal fi^rmula is to hold 
In thia oaee, we have 

**{^0)+4«(2)+p(4)} 

-A*M0)+df(l)+*(8)} +AA{^(2) + 4^{8)+#{4)} , 
whm A i. the dktMioe h.twMn the eeotione ^0) end p(4)t , 

Hence we hare 

♦(0)-4f(l)+6^(2)-4,(S)+dt4)-0. 

Now p(0)>A 

-4^1)--4A-4B-40-4D-4a- .... -4K 
-i-e4KS)-SA+12B+a4C-f48D-t-0«£-f .... +6-2«E 
-4^8U-4A-iaB-S80-108D-824B- .... -4‘8«K 
+ ^(4).>A-l-4B-fl6C+«4D-4-a6eB+ .... 4-4"K. 

Therefore O-O+O+O-fO-f a4E4'PF+ .... -fTK. 

Hence E>F» . . . . K~0, uid therefore ^x) muet be . ftine- 
tion of the third dogree in order thet the prUmoid.1 formal, may 

•t&7. If we take^e)-»A4-Br-f Ca9*4-lhD*, there will be as many 
possible Tsrietlee as there are combinations of four things, one, two, 
thit»e, and four together. i,e,, 2*-l*-*15 varieties. Corresponding 
to each of those there will be at least one solid the area of a eeotion 
of which at a distance x from one of the perallel planet is 
D;r*, and at least one solid qf revolution 
i^nerated by the curve whoee equation is of the form 
wp* — 4^{aj) •• A 4- B» *f Co* 4- . 

As space prevents ns diftcussiug all the cases that may arise, we 
content ourselves by giving three examiJos as illnstratious. 

(a) Volume of an Mipsoul , —Here 0fa?) — lias 4- Cflr*. 

Lot 2a, 25, and 2c bo the axes of which 2a is tlio greatest, then 
A •••2a, A|**0|, Aj^^O, and Ag***v5c j 
therefore volume - |A( Ai + 4 A^ 4* A,) •* |a(4v50) - |vo5c , 

which agrees with tbo result in 1 104. 

(i8) Volume of a sphere, —Hero irj/* •• ^(a;) — Ba? 4 Ca^. 

Ltd r bo tho radius of the sphere, thou A*-2r, A|*»0, Ay^^O, and 
A,— irr^, honoo, as before (| 91), 

volume of sphere » iA( Aj 4- 4 A| 4 A|) •• ^(4sr*) -• |irr* . 

Volume of a right dreular cone, — Here iry*— ^(sB)"»Caj*. 
it r*» radius of base and A the altitude, thon A|««0, At««frf*, 
and A*-v(lr)* ; honco 

volume of cone-iA{A|4’4At +A|} -JA{irr*+wf*} -• JAirf* 

In a similar manner wo can determine the volumes of a cylinder, 
a prolate spheroid, an oblate spheroid, Ac. 

1 108. In general, if in any solid we have 

^a?) - A 4 Baj + Caj» 4- Daj* , 

where A, B, C, and D are known constants, then, if A be the length 
of the solid, 

A|-^0)-A, 

A*-^iA)-A4B(iA)4C(iA)*4D(iA)% 

A,-^A)-A4BA4CA>4DA», 

and therefore 

volume of solid** |A(Ai 4 4A« 4 A|) 

-*AA4 4BA*4iCA^4jDA^ 

I. Solids of devolution in General, 

1109. Volume of an^ Solid of devolution, -^het P,P| .... Pm 
( fig. 84) be the mnerating curve, and A| .... Am the axis m 
revolution. IMviae the curve Into portions in the points P., P|, 
Ac., and draw the chords and tanf^ mis of the small arcs PiPfp 
PgPa, Ac., then it U evident that the solid generated by the curve 
la greater than the sum of the conical fhista traced out by the 
chords and leas than the sum of the conical frusta traced out by the 
tangenta. Heuce, by increasing the number of chords, namely, by 
iaonasing the points of division of the curve, we can make the 
difiKmeuce between these sums ss small aa we please, sod therefore 
by tliis method we can approximate as closely as we please to the 
volume of the solid generated. 

Aasumiiig that tibe points P|. P|, Pg are so near each other that 
the solid geneiated differs little from the fmstum of a cone, and 
nsiiig the same notation sa in f 68, we have volume generated by 
PiPiPi-*»A,A*(f: 4 4f;4fJ)-iw2AiA*(ej4lrj4<) 
-ie«(e;44sj4e;); 
similarly the vdome generated by 

PgP4-i-*mt(f:44el4e;)j 

whence vofaiine generated the whole curve P|Pg ...*?« 
-iM{i!t+<+VA+K* +»S-i)+4«4-<+ , 
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or ^ » <»•) 


# tosHitU wm oonveniant in 
to miitttr# oquldittant oirctm 


’f cj+ . . • . 

notie«i M H if •ometimei more atay 
rtmoM tiuii aquiaistent ndii. 


Theorms Pappui. 

ip^ oir molntion, Sroolly Oil£d tbeorema,^ worth the 

rotdor^i ottantion^ 

If onv pUmo cum rorolra aboat any eatarnal axia aitnated in ita 
planar than 

(a) tha tttfliMa of the aoUd which la thcrcW |(aneratcd is equal 
to tno lirodnot of tha parimetor of tha revoiYin^ curve and the 
kiimi of tilt path dticnbad by the centre of gravity of that peri- 

(0) the volume the aolid is eaual to the product of the area of 
tilt ItTolving onrve and the lengtii of the jiath described by the 
otntfi of mrity of the revolving area. 

Wt ooncant oumelvos with an example or two of the application 
of thM theorems, referring to the article liyFfNirasiiiAL Oaloulum 
for tha proofk 

HapampU l.*-To find the surface and volume of a circular ring. — 
JM o ha tiia distance of tlie centre of the generating curve, in this 
oaaa a circle, from the axis of rotation, and r the radius of the 
oirola, than 

parimetar of generating curve -»2irr , 
area of generating curve "-wr*, and 

path described by tha centre of gravity either of the perimeter or 
irea*"2ira; henoa 

•ttHhoa of iing"»2irr x Sir<»-*4sr*m, and 
volume of ring x Swa«*2vVa. 

JBumph 2* —To find the volume swept out by au ellipse whose 
am are 2ft and 26, revolving about an axis in its own plane whose 
distance from tha centre of the ellipse is e. 

Hare area of Mnaimting curve «*ira6, 
and path dasoriM by centre of gravity of area •»2vc ; hence 

volume generated •-wa6 x 2vc-»2ir%6c. 

MmrnflU 4 airole of r Inches rsdius. with an inscribed regular 
haxmn, revolves about an axis a inches distant fVom ita centre, and 
paraual to a aide of the hexagon ; to find tha dilTaranoa in area of 
m generated sarlkcaa and volumes. 

Here perimeter of circle •»2irr , 
and penmatar of haxagou- 12 x rain 80* (( 17) 

— 8r ; 

also area of circle —irr*, 
and area of hexagon sin 60* (§ 18, 0) 

-iVSr*} 

hence dlflhrance of surfaces generated 

- 12iror—4«<ir(w-3); 
and diflhrenoa of volumes ganeratod 

-wf^<2ir-»V8). 


PART III. OAUGING. 

I 111* By gaiu^ng b meant tha art of measuring tha volume of a 
om, or any poimn of it Tha mittiact is one of great interest and 
praotioil Importance, but apaoe will only permit ua to discuss it vary 
Mifly, If the oaak whose capacity we wish to determine be a aolid 
of revolution, then its volume can at ones be oomputed, ei^er 
•aaotiy or i^projrimately, by the methode already described. 


It is uetial todivfde eeAilhtollmlMIoiyfdg^ nlatiiii ammwHwg 
to the natm the levoMog ear?# 

(a) the middle fruetom of a ephendd; 

(0) the middle fhtstum of a parabollo spindle ; 

(y) twoeqnalfniataofapaMibolold, nmodatthelr haaee; 

(8) two eqnal frusta of a oosie, united at their basaa. 

Casks of the aseond, tiiitd, and iboilh varist^ atn raic^ wMi 
in practice, and we shall aeoorditii^y eonfina our attentimi to tho 
first kind, wh^ii is conaidared the tme or model form of oaak. 

Let ABCD(fig. 56) be a section of the eaak, and aaeume it to be 
the middle fruttum of a prolate spheroid, then 

ite volume** iw(26*4-6J)h , 
where 6*iOT, and h-XX' (| 92). 

VY' is called the buug diameter, and AB or CD the head 
diameter. 

Au imjperial gallon eontaine 277*274 onbio inches, and therafoie 
the numoer of ^lons in the above cask 

w(26*-f6;)^ w . 

8xM*274 831 • 

whence we have the rule to the square of the head diameter 
add twice the square of the bung diameter, multiply the sum by tiie 
length and divide the result by 1052*1, and the answer is the con* 
tent in imperial gallona 

Casks as ordinarily met with are not true spheroidal fraata, but 
it is better to consider them as 
such, oalonlate their capacity on 


this assumption, and then make 
allowance for the departure from 
the spheroidal fonri. The de* 
termination of the properallowance 
to be made in each case is a matter 
depending on the skill and ex- 
perience of the gauger, and pro- 
ncienoy in the art can only be 
attained by considerable practice. 

1 112. If the cask be very little 
curved, we obtain an approxima- 
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tion to its capacity by considering it as made up of twoPequol firusta 
of a cone, united at their bases. Hence fh>m § 88 we have 
volume of cask •* ivA(rJ -f r^ri + rj) nearly. 

Here we neglect the small volumes generated by APT, T8D, 
BQY^ and rltO ; and therefoi'o the vomme is too small. 

If we put Vjrj-r} we obtain 

volume-- ivA(2rJ -l-rj) , 

which Is a little too large, and therefore the true volume lies between 
theae two limits, and a very close approximation to it is said to be 
given by the formula 

iwA{2r; + r;-i(r*-r!)}. 

i 118. iTlh^e q/^ft Ca^.<~The quantity of liquor contained in a 
oaak partially HIM and the capacity of the portion which is empty 
are termed reapeotively the wet and dry i^l^age. 

<a) C/iicMt w a standing cask , — By mesna of tRe method applied* 
in 1 105. the following rule is deduced : — 

Add the iiniare of the diameter at the suriace, the a^i# of the 
diameter at toe nearest end, and the square of double the diameter 
half-way between ; multiply the sum oy the length between* the 
•uriboe and the nearest end, and by *000472. 

The product will be the wet or dry ullage according aa the leaser 
portion of the cask la filled or empty. 

0) Ullage ef ft Vgiag oask.— The ullage in this case is fiMind 
appiwmately on the awomption that it is proportional to the em^ 
ment of the bung oimle cut off by the mmm of the liquor. 
rule adopted in practice is 

ulla|^«-i content x eegmental area. (W. T.*) 


MBNTAL DIBBASES. bee XmANUT. and of foveignere, wdiicli alone is aoeeeaible to wlMled 

IQENTON (ItaL, a oantonai cqiital in the vdhiclee; above is that of the native Ifmitonese, nBh 

di|MfftBmt of Alpee^Maritiin^ Fnoioe, situated 15 miles steep, namw, and dark streets, qprea^yiver and 
notA^kSfe of Nice, on the shores of the Mediterranean, to toe mountain, around the sti^ iriiidi ivie once 
IHe inmt^ which has a popnlatimi of about 80^ rises its protection adpdnat the attndoi of p&ates. IVMiitg Ae 
like m on^tlieatre on a promontorj bjr whiofa its semi* eoutiMaet, and dielteied on the nordi and west 
idieular bay ^ mUes wide at its entie^ and bounded mountains, the Bay of Menton aigoys a delieious <ifiiwahtb 
the W. Cm Martin and on the |!L by ,the dills of La and is on this aocount^mtidk frequeiited W inee&li vw 
Mnrtola> Jk mded. It is oompoeed of two very distinct ouiring a mild and aqnabfe temnieial»i% the miaa for 
poniomi^ hnbw^l^ngtheeiir^^ hotels die year is <r ftSar^ wm&g thsl Of Baibe or dt 
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Md ^qpnffing fliBi Kaphit. Km* ooeim m 
tha MvampiM mtiy tnm in tei mia ; la one piftiaoter 
ymt tlia mmomater did aot &Q bdow 46* Kilir« ia 


wmimar tiha haat ia aew rerj graal^ tha tmpamtara 
lataljr atcaading 86* lUir. Wtalar and mmmu ara tiia 
nKMH agraaaUa aaaaoaa; ia aatuma tha tain atofma ara 
aaaoiaiiaaiad by auddaa ahaagaa of tamimtora, and ia 
Ming tha aea braaaea ara apt to ba violaat Baaidlaa tha 
cnamii of its elimata^ Maatoa oSen those of an abnoat 
tropiaal iregatatioa. Iiainoa«ttaaa» ddYa-tiaaa, and pinaa» 
riauig above aadi other in aaoceauve stagaa, adorn tha ear- 
roandiag alopaa. Tha district produces forty millions of 
lamona yaarlyy and this is the principal source of its natural 
waatth. Tha oUva-trass ara remarkable for the great siaa 


the^ have attained in the course of the centuries during 
adiich they have continued to bear. Of their wood a 
muflitade of fancy otgects are made for sale to strangers. 


The otigiii of Menton is unknown. ^Duriitf the Middle Am it 
was meoMisively occupied by the Sirwens, the Gcnoece, and the 
prinoes of Aigou. In the middle of the lith century it wee pur* 
chaeed se a tingle domain hv the Qrimaldia, lorde of Monaco. 
During the times of the republic and the first empire it belonged 
to Frsnoe ; but in 1816 it sgein became the property of the 
prlnoee of Monaco, who subjected it to euoh exaotions that in 1848 
Its in^bitants, weary of finding their reasonable demands put off 
with ampty promises, nroolairaed their town ftee and indeiiendent» 
under the protection of Sardinia Menton, with the neighbouring 
commune of Roauebnine, wia united to France in 1880, at thesamc 
time es Nice ana Savoy. 


MENTZ. SeeMAiBB. 

HENZEL, WoLFGAMo (1798-1873), poet, critic, and 
historian, was bom June 21, 1798, at Waldenburg in 
Sileaia» studied at Breslau, Jena, and Boon, and ^ter 
living for some time in Aarau and Heidelberg finally 
settl^ in %;uttgart, where, from 1830 to 1838, he had a 
seat in the WUrtemberg landtag.** His first work, a 
clever and original volume of poems, entitled Streckverte 
(Heidelbefg, 1823), was followed in 1824-23 by a popular 
GfckiehU dsr I>eut$chen in three volumes, and in 1829 
and 1830 by RUbetahl and NarcUtms^ the ballads upon 
which his reputation as a poet chiefly rests. In 1851 he 
published the romance of Furore^ a lively picture of the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War ; his other very numerous 
writing include OetchichU Europa\ 1789-1815 (1853), 
and histories of the German war of 1866 and of the 
FimnoaGerman war of 1870-71. From 1825 to 1848 
Menael edited a ’^Lit^raturblatt” in connexion with the 
; ufthe latter year he transferred his allegiance 
from the Liberal to the Conservative party, and in 1852 
his Literaturblatt ” was again reviv^ in that interest. 
In 1866 his political sympathies again changed, and alibis 
enerim were employ^ to oppose the '^particularism” of 
^ the ftiissian "junkers” and the anttunionism of South 
Germany. He ^ed on April 23, 1873. His large private 
library 18,000 vdumes was afterwards acquit^ for the 
mivw^y of Strasbur^ 

MEPHISTOPHEL^ the name of one of the personi- 
Aoalioiu of the principle of evil In old popular books 
and im|mt>plays the word appears in various forms, — 
as lufdiUtophefea, Maphistophilea, M^histqphilis, and 
Mefdiostofdiilia In the Tragical JSutory of Doctor 
Marlowe writes "Hephistc^Iis”; in the Merry 
Wim ef Wimbor we find " lleidiiist^ilns.” The etymo- 
logy of the word is uneertetn. According to one theory, 
be trimtotepresfntfiiT^^orr^^ in which case 
m maaidiig would be "otm who loM not 1^ Another 

fctlmiljr fa nM*the word is a oombiaation of the Latin 
^^tanhilia’' and the Qieek ^Aes, eignifytng "one vdio 
loMT Mdmie eiHl oi tci tia’* Prc£(My it it of Hebrew 

Ik*. 


Um Maww ttf dtuHiin the nagt»boolBi<if Ik* Iflth wtaqr 
apiiaf from tho Hotirow. In tlw old Foaot hgendo m 
of K^biotoiJtolei b almpiif tlub of a poworfnl 
mmI trbkodbdag nho fnifih Fniufa commnmb in oidor to 
obtoin potoMiion of hb aoul. Harlowo nttiilmtw to Mn 
» eoitoiadigiiito and aodneia, and then oao ba little doubt 
that the Meiduatopbilb of the Tragiaal Ekt/org euggeatad 
■ome bmortaat traits of Milton's Satan. Ibe anma bai 
been nada fuBons obiafly by Qosths^ whose eoBeeption of 
tho thaneter varied at fraorent periods of hb oanor. In 
tho fri^ont of Tam* publislM in 1790, but w ri tte n 
many yeara batons Mejdibtopheles has a deaidy matlBed 
individnalito; he b oj^mbal and naterblutio, but has • 
num’e delif^t ia eotivity and adventure, and hb magbal 
feats alone remind us that he is preternatuiaL In nvising 
and extanding thb fragment, which forms tho ohief portion 
of the first part of Fmut, Goethe treated Mephbtophebs 
as the npresentative of the evil tandonobs of aatun^ 
espeebUy of the tendanqr to denial for ib own sako, rather 
turn ae a living person, lliis ohaiaoter Mq>hbtophobs 
maintains in the second part, where, indeed, the name often 
stands for a pure abstraction. 

8m JuIIm Momc, yiiM( ; Dttntser, BrUMtrmgm mt QaOnt* 
Wtrken yUMit ; Vlsohcr, Omtht’i l^$utL 

MBQXTINEZ (tlie Bpanidi form of tho Arabia Mibidta), 
a town of Morocco, Uie ordmary residence of the emperor, 
b situated in a fine billy country about 70 miba from tfia 
west coast and 36 west40uth-west of Fes on the road to 
Sallee, in 34* N. bt and 6* 35' W. long. town*waU, 
with its four-cornered towers, b kept in good ooaditUm; 
and a lower wall of wider circuit protects the luxuriant 
gardens with which the outskirts ere embrilbhed. In the 
general regularity of its streets, and in the fsbly substantial 
character of its bouses, Mequines ranks bi|^ than any 
oUier town in Morocco ; but it possesses few buildings of 
any note, except the palace, and the mosque of Mulei Ismael, 
which serves as the royal burying-place. At one time the 
palace (founded in 1634) was an imposing struoturs^ but 
the finest part has been aibwed to go to ruin, fri 1791 
Windhus described it as “about 4 miles in ciroumfeiettoe, 
the whole building exceeding mas^, and the walls in every 
part very thick ; we outward one about a mile hmg and 96 
feet thick." The best part oonsuted of oblongs encloaing 
large open courts or gardens. Mortar or concrete was the 
principal material usra for the walls, but the pilbrs were 
in many cases marble blocks of great beauty and coetlineas 
(A Journey to Mequina, London, 1796). Most of the 
inhalntanb of Me^inez are connected more or less directly 
with the court. ^cJr number has been very variously 
estimated by different travellers. Qrilberg de Hema6 gives 
66,000 in 1834, Kdtlb in 1861 from 40,000 to 60,000, 
and Oonring ia 1880 about 30,000. The town was 
formerly calm Tikarart Edrisi refers the present name 
to a Berber ehbf Meknis. 

MEBAN, a favourite health resort, sad the eapitei of a 
distiict in South lyoi, Austria, is picturesquely situated 
at the foot of the vine-<^ KUchelberg, on me right bank 
of the Fsaser, about half a mile above its junction with the 
Adige, and 46 miles to the south of Innsbruck. Mersn 
I»oper consists mainly of one long narrow street, called 
the Laubengaase, flanked by coverM arcades. In a wider 
•eaac^ the name is (fften need to include the adjacent 
riUsges cd Untemuus, Obermais, and Qratach. Ihe most 
noteworthy buildings are ibe Gothic church of St Nicholas, 
with its lofty tower, dating from the 14th and 16th 
centuries ; the SpitaUdrebe, built in die 15th century, and 
xeetored in 18w; and the quaint old Farstenhs^ or 
leaidenoe of the counts of l^jrioL The town oonteinc a 
gywinasiuBi, a nunnery and school for girhi, an institution 
Mr aiA primly and seveml other charitabto sstaUisluiieBts. 



so 
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Henin owes it« high reputation as a resort for consumptive 
and nervous invaOds to the purity of its air and its com* 
parative immunity from wind and rain in winter. It stands 
in 46* iV N. lat, at a height of 1050 feet above the sea, 
and has a mean annual temperature of about 54" Fahr. 
Heran enjoys three seasons, being also visited in spring 
for the whey-cure and in autumn for the grape^ure. The 
arrangements for the comfort of the visitors are very com- 
plete j and the environs afford opportunity for numerous 
pleasant walks and excursions. The favourite promenade of 
the inhabitants is on a massive dyke, built to protect the 
town against the encroachments of the Passer. Ne^ly 
twenty old csastles and chateaus are visible from the bridge 
over me Passer, the most interesting being Schloss Tyrol, 
an ancient edifice which has given its name to the entire 
country. Meran is now frequented by about 6500 patients 
and 8000 to 9000 passing travellers annually. In 1880 its 
population, including Obermais and Untermais, amounted 
to 6334 souls. 

Meran is probably the roproHontutivo of the Roman Urbs Majcnsis, 
afterwards Known oh Mairanm. It liename a town in 1290, and 
down to 1490 was the capital of the counts and 4iukes of Tyrol. 
The town BiiffenKl somewhat during the Peasants* War in tlio 16th 
century, end subsequontly from destructive Hoo<1h. As a health- 
resort it has been known fur about forty years. The whole region 
in which it ilos is singularly rich in historic interest 

>li</A4»«'air«i.> nrds Wulior, Jii9ran\ DUrlngifeld, Au» U^tran, ISOS; NoS, Jhr 
/VSA4<«g 9on Mnran ; Htsinpfer, Cht'onik von Mifi'an, 1867, and OnchiehU dtr 
BMt Ji§ran, ]S7:t : IMrcdiur, Meran aii KlimatUcher Kurortf 1870 ; riant, FUhrer 
dnnkMrrun, 2a ed, 1879 ; Knublauch, i/rran, btlx «d., 1881. 

MEllCATOll, Oerauduh (Latinized form of Gerhard 
Kr&mer) (1512-1594), mathematician and geographer, was 
horn at llu|>elmonde in Flanders, May 5, 1512. Hav- 
ing oomplet^ his studios at Louvain, he devoted him- 
self to geography, and, after being for some time attached 
to the household of Gharlcs V., he was appointed cosnio- 
grapher to the duke of Juliers and Cleves in 1550, taking 
up his residence at Duisburg, where ho died Decmiiiljer 2, 
1594. One of his earliest cartographical works was a 
terrestrial globe (1541), followed in 1551 by a celestial 
globe. In 1552 he published a treatise De turn anmdi 
(utrommici (Louvain), and at Cologne in 1569 his Ckrono- 
logioy hoe eet temporum dtinoiuitmtio , , , ab initio mnndi 
ifsgwe ad Annuvi Domini 1568, ex tcliptdbue ft obaerva- 
tionibm oitroncmieiBf meris (fuatfue Jiibliu^ 6ic. In the same 
year was published the first map on Mercator’s well-known 
urcjection, with the |iarallols and meridians at right angles, 
for use in navigation. At Cologne, in 1578, ajqieared his 
Tabitis^fo^raphioee ad mentfm Ptolemm reetittUx ei emend- 
atss. The work by which he is cliicfly known is his atlas, 
published in 1594 at Duisburg, in folio, under the title of 
Atiaa, rive Coemo^phiem tneditationee de falnica mundu 
It contains, besides the ma{)s, cosmographical and other 
diasertations, some of the theolt)gical views in which were 
condemned as heretioal ; it was completed by Hondius in 
1607. Several of the maps had been previously published 
separately, the atlas being delayed to allow Ortelius to 
comjplete hia Mercator i^o published in 1592 a liar- 
miHitfl SvanaeUorum, 

MEBCC&AL AIR-PUMP. This name is given to 
two distinot instruments, one of which is founded on 
atitioal, the other on hydiodyuamical principles. 

1. Th/e Sitxrieal Pump . — The famous spiritualist Sweden- 
borg wi^ the first to conceive an air-pump in which a mass 
ol meiittryt by being made to rise and fall alternately 
wilbili ves^ should do the work which in the 

oidBiiiNty is assigned to the piston. He pub- 

lidiad a ckeoription of his pump in 1722; but it is 
qiMBlionihlda' whether his design was ever remixed. Of 
numiroiia aabsegneiit inventions the only one vdiich, in 
fict^ has ed r titba is the admizaUy simple and yet efficient 
inslatmitiit dee^ in 1858« but constructed some 



Fio. 1.— aewlefe 
Mercurial Air-Pump. 


time before, by H. Geisler oi which at once, and 
justly, met with universal acceptance. 

The general scheme cf OeisleFs pump is shown in fi^ 1. 
A and B are pear-shaped glassveeseb connected by along 
narrow india-rubber tube, which must 
be sufficiently strong in the body (or 
strengthened by a linen coating) to 
stand an outward pressure of 1 to 1^ 
atmospheres. A terminates below in a 
narrow vertical tube c, which is a few / 
inches longer than the height of the\ 
barometer, and to the lower end of this 
tube the india-rubber tube is attached 
which connects A with B. To the 
upper end of A is soldered a glass two- 
way stop-cock, by turning which the 
vessel A can either be made to com- 
municate through 8 and a hole in the 
hollow cock with the Vessel to be ex- 
hausted (I., fig. 2), or through g with 
the atmosphere (XL, fig. 2), or can be 
shut off from both when the cock holds 
an intermediate position. Tlie apparatus, 
after having been carefully cleaned and 
dried, is charged with pure and dry mer- 
cury, which must next be worked back- 
waids and forwards between A and B to 
remove all the air-bells. The air is then driven out of A by 
lifting B to a sufficient level, turning the cock into position 
XL, and letting the mercury flow into A until it gets to 
the other side of the stop-cock, which is then pl^d in 
the intermediate posi- 
tion. Supposing the 
vessel to be exhausted 
to have already been 
securely connect^ with 
5, wo now lower the 
reservoir B so as to re- 
duce the pressure in A 
sufficiently below the 
tension in the gas to 
be sucked in, and, by 
turning the cock into 
position I., cause the gas 
to expand into and al- 
most fill A. The cock 
is now shut against both 
a and 6, the reservoir 
lifted, the gas contents 
of A discliarged through 
a, and so on, until, when 
after an exhaustion mer- 
cury is let into A, the 
metal strikes against the top without mterposition of a 
gas-bell. In a well-made apparatus the pressure in the 
exhausted vessel is now reduced to ^ or ^ of a milli- 
metre, or even less. An absolute vacuum cannot be pro- 
duced on account of the nnavoidable air-film between &e 
mercury and the walla of the apparatus. 



Fio. 2. — Arrangements of Btop-Cock 
in jUr-Pump. 


The great edrsntege of the mercnriil over the ordinsiy sirjfNifap 
ie that it eyscustee for mom completely than the Utter, that it 
affords direct and anmietakabU evidence of the exhaustiveaeee of 
it! work, and^-laat not leaat—that it ^bleaoneto transfer tiie caa 
sacked ont to another veeeel wlfiioi;^ loll or oontaxninatlon, so tw 
it can be measored and analysed, on aeoonnt of this Utter featm 
mors especially, the insttument is highty vahud as an anxilfiaty in 
gaaomefirio rssssrehes. Without it the researOisB on whkU WIM* 
our present knowledge of the gases ol the bUod could not have been 
carried out The actual instrument, as oonstmeted Ims various 
kinds of work, has of oontss vaiioas compkadtUs ef detail emitted 
in the above description. For these the leader minit seliBr to ha^« 
Uioks of practical phjfoiokgy. 
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M It tikit * Ught of about 30 iaeliaa of maioiiiy to balmoa 
Umi praMio of tba atmoiphoiOi a Qelaler pomp aacamrily la a 
aomovhat loiiig^kgged and unwlaldy inatminent It can bo oq&- 
aldatmbi j idiortaii^ tha two mada A and B brought mora oloaaly 
tagatiiar, and tha amnawhat oljootioiiable hidla-mM»or tuba be die- 
pmad with, if we eoauact the air*apaoe in B with an ordinary air- 
nmap. and by meana of it do the greater part of the anddiig and 
the whole ol the lifting work. An inatnunent thua modified waa 
conatraeted by Pctggendorff (aee hia Anmatm, voL oxxr. p. 131, 
1863), and another, on aomewhet difierent prindplea, by Prof. 
Ditttnar (aee the ChnUwiper ** 

Bren a Qeialer’a atop-eoek r^turea to be lubricated to be abeo- 
^lutely gee-tight, and tnia ooeaaionaliy provea a nuiaanee. Hence a 
nnmW of ettempta baTe been made to do without aton-cocka alto* 
gedier. In Tbpler'a pump* this ia attained by uiing Doth for the 
tnlat and the outlet Tertical capillary glaaa tnbea, aoldered, the 
former to aomewhere near the bottom, the latter to the top of the 
veaeel. Theae tubes, being more than 80 inches high, oDvtoudy 
act aa efficient mercury-trape ; but the already considerable height 
of tha pump ia thua multiplied by two. This oonaideration haa led 
Alftumder ICitacherlieh {Pioffg, Ann., cl. 420, 1878), and quite 
lately F. Neiaen (Z / JnMrufnenUnkunde, 1882, n. 286) to intro- 
duce glaaa Talvea in lieu of atop-eocksji Aa glaaa ifoata on mercury, 
•Qch valvea do not necaaaarily detract from the exhaualire fiower 
of the pump. 

2. The Dynamic Pump . — Tliis waa invented in 1865 by 
H. SprengeL The inatrument, in ita originaj (aimplest) 
form (fig. 3), conBistn of a vertical 
capillary glsoB tube a of about 
1 mm. &)re, provided with a 
lateral branch b near ito upper 
end, which latter, by an India- 
rubber joint governable by a screw- 
clamp, communicatee with a funnel. ffliA T 
The lower end is bent into the 
shape of a hook, and di})s into a 
pneumatic trough. The vessel to 
be exhausted is attached to b, and, 
in order tt extract its gas contents, 
a properly regulated stream of mer- 
cury is aUow^ to fall thn>ugh the 
vertical tube. Plvory drop of mer- 
cury, as it enters from the funnel, 
entirely closes the narrow tube like 
a piston, and in going past the 
pl^ where the side tube enters 
entraps a portion of air and carries 
it dowm to the trough, where it can 
be collected. If the vertical tube, 
measuring from the point where 
, the bmn<m con^ in, is a few inches 
greater than the height of the 
barometer, and the glass and mer- 
cury are perfectly cl^, the apparatus slowly but surely 
produces an almost absolute vacuum. 

The great advantages of Sprengel’s pump lie in the simplicity of 
its eonstmction and ui the readiness with which it adapts itself to 
the oollseting of the gas. It did excellent service in tne bands of 
Orahsm for the extraraon of gases occluded in metsls, and since 
then has become very popular in gHS-laboratories, espemlly in 
Britain. Many improvements upon tne original construction nave 
been proposed. One of these which deserves mention is to pass the 
memiy, before it enters the ** falling " tube, throngh a hulb in 
whiob a good vacuum ia maintained, by means of an ordinary air- 
pump or a second ^^SprengeL*' (W. b.) 

ICEBCURY was the Boman god who presided over 
barter, trad^ bjoA all commercial dealiogs. His nature is 
ptobably nunre inteUipble and simple than that of any 
Boman deity. His very name, which is connected 
with wisn^ mmotor, Ac., shows that he is the god of 
mer ch a ndi s e and the patron of merchants. In the native 
J jp li si i states'iio merdbants and no trade existed till the 
inlmm ce of the Oredk cokmies on the coast introduced 
Orrtc customs into the dtiss of the land. All the 

^ /mnnai, 1362 ; aa improved form by 



Flo. 3.— SprengeFs 
Air-Pump. 


and tanninology of trade, and all the relwous ceremonies 
oonnacted with it, were borrowed by the Bomans from the 
Qreeka It was no doubt under the rule of the Tarquins, 
whmi the prosperity of the state and its intercourse with 
the outer world were so much increased, that merchants 
began to ply their trade in Borne. Doubtless the 
merchants practised their religious ceremonies from the 
fi^ but their god Mercurius was not officially recognised 
by the state till Ibe year 495 b.c. Borne frequently sufiferad 
from scarcity of com during the nnsettled times that 
followed the expulsion of the Ta^uina, Various religious 
innovations were made to propitiate the gods ; in 496 the 
Greek worship of Demeter, Dionysus, and Persephone 
was established in the city (see Libre), and in 495 the 
Greek god Hbemrs (q.v,) was introduced into Borne under 
the Italian name of Mercurius (Livy, ii. 21, 27). IVeller 
thinks that at the same time the tmde in corn was regu- 
lated by law, and a regular college of merchants was 
instituted. This evUrytum waa under the protection of tha 
god ; their annual festival was on the Ides of May, on 
whi(^ day the temple of the god had been dedicate at 
the southern end of the circus mojrimus, near the Aventine ; 
and the members were called mtircurialts as well as 
mercaUiTt4, The Ides of May was chosen as the feast of 
Mercury, obviously because Maia was the mother of 
Hermes, «.f., of Mercury (see Maia) ; and she was wor- 
shipped along with her son by the mermriales on this 
day. According to Preller, this religious foundation had 
a {lolitical object \ it established on a legitimate and sure 
basis the trade between Rome and the Greek colonies of 
the coast, whereas formerly this trade had been ex|K)sed to 
I the capricious interference of the Government officials for 
I the year. Like all borrowed religions in Romo, it must 
I have retained the rites and the terminology of its Greek 
I original (Festus, p. 257). Mercury became the god, not 
I only of the mercaiorts and of the corn trade, but of buying 
and selling in general ; and it apjiears that, at least in the 
streets where shops were common, little chapels and images 
of the god were erected. There was a sfiring dedicated to 
Mercury between his temple and the Pcria Vapena ; every 
shopman drew water from this spring on the Ides of May, 
and sprinkled it with a laurel twig over his head and over 
his goods, at the same time entreating Mercury to remove 
from his head and his goods the guilt of all his deceits 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 67 3 sq,). The art cd the Boman tradesman 
was evidently like that of an Oriental tradesman in modern 
times, and the word rnsreurudis was {popularly used as 
equivalent to ** cheat. ’’ In the Latin poets Mercun^ is often 
gifted with some of the manifold characters of the Greek 
Hermes, but this finer conception seems to have had no 
real existence in Boman religion, 

Roman atatnettea of bronze, in which Herctiiy ia repreaented, like 
the Greek Hermes, standing boldiug the caduceus in the one hand 
and a otmie in the other, are exceeuinxly cornnioo. Tha caduoens 
must nave been introduced as a symlKd of Mercury at a very early 
time, for it ia found on Italian coina aa early aa the 4tb oentury 
before Chriat, and we learn that aeveral were kept aa ascred objects 
in the adytvm of the sanctuary at Lavinium (Dion. Hal, i 67), 
But its foreign origin is shown by the fact that, although it was a 
sign of peace, it was never borne by the fsUaUs, the old Italian 
beralda. The very name is derived fh>m the Greek snpintusv. 
Prsller’s view (Asm. Myth,) that meteurialts and tnereaiares sre 
the same guild is a tempting one, but its truth is very doubtlbJ. 
Mommsen thinks that mereuriaJa were a purely local guild, viz., 
the payemi of the Circus valley. 

MXBCUBT, in chemistry, is a metal (symbol Hg) which 
is easily distinguished from all others by its being liquid 
at evmi the lowest tempemtures naturally oocurnng in 
moderate diraates. To this exceptional property it owes 
the uywnym of quidmluer in Koglish (with the Germans 
queekfUber is the only recognized name) and of hydrar- 
gyrum (from water, and silver)inGrmco>Latin* 
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nii mtlll dOM not opptnt to hnvo boon knom to tbo 
Aooiant Jew§g nor is it m o ntiontd hy tibo aarlier Oreek 
wiiteri. TbaoplinMtiis (nbcmt 800 aa) mentions it as a 
d^vative of cinnabar. Witb the ahsnaiiiiits it was a 
sabitanoe <rf great consequenee. Being igncnant ^ its 
snsoeptiliWly of freesing into a compact solid, they did not 
feoognise it as a true metal, and yet, on the authmty of 
Geber, they held that meremy ^meaning the predominating 
element in this metal) enters into the oompomtion of all 
metals, and is the very cause of their metallicity. When, 
about the bemnning of the 16th centuiy, chemistry and 
identific memcine came to merge into one, this same 
mysterious element of “ mercury ” played a great part in 
the theories of pathology ; and the metal, in the free as in 
certain combined states, came to be looked upon as a^ 
powerful medicinal agent, which position, on purely em-* 
pineal grounds, it continues to hold to the present day. 

Mercury occurs in nature chiefly in the form of a red 
sulphide, HgS, called cinnabar, which, as a rule, is accom- 
panied by more or less of the reguline metal, — the latter 
Ming probably derived from the former by some secondary 
reaction. The most im|K»rtant mercury mines in Europe 
are liiose of Almaden in Spain and of Idria in Illyria; 
these until lately furnished the bulk of the mercury of 
commerce, but they are now almost eclipsed by the rich 
deposits of New Almaden in California. Considerable 
quantities of mercury are said to be produced in China and 
in Ja|)an ; minor deposits are being worked in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, in Hungry, Transylvania, Bohemia, and Peru. 
At Almaden the ore forms mighty veins traversing micaceous 
schists of the older transition period ; in Illyria it is dis- 
seminated in beds of bituminous schists or compact lime- 
stone of more recent date. 

Chemically speaking, the extraction of mercury from its 
ores is a simple matter. Metallic mercury is easily vola- 
tUised, and separated from the gangue, at temperatures far 
below redness, and cinnabar at a red heat is readily reduced 
to the metallic state by the action of iron or lime or 
atmospheric oxygen, the sulphur being eliminated, in the 
first case as sulphide of iron, in the second as sulphide 
and suibhate of calcium, in the third as sulphurous acid 
gas. To the diemical mind a close iron retort would 
suggest itself as the proper kind of apparatus for carrying 
out these operations, but this idea is acted upon only in 
a few small establishments, — for instance, in that of Zwei- 
briloken in the Palatinate, where lime is used as a decom- 
poainga^nt. In all the large u-orks the decomposition 
of the cinnabar is eflected by the direct exposure of the 
ore to the oxidising flame of a furnace, and Uie mercury 
*vapour, which of course gets difiuaed through an immense 
mass cl combustion gtisos, is sought to be recovered in 
more or less imperfect condensers. 

At Almaden this roasting distUlation is eflacted in prinnatic 
fhmaoos, whioh, by a aecoud up)H>r (brick) grating arc dividmi into 
two fiats, the lower one eernng for the ceneration of a wood lire, 
while the upper aooommodatea me ore, which is introduced through 
an opening in the dome-ehaped roof. To avoid an eicesaive dilu- 
tion of the mmury vapour with oombustion gases, part of these are 
i»d out laterally into a ehimnfy and the rest allowed to strike up 
Umigh the heap of ore. The large mass of metalliferous vapour 
Mwtuoed paseee out through a system of pipes inserted laterally into 
the dome and so stranged that they follow first a descending and 
ttwii an aaoendiug plane, to lead ultimately into a condensatioii 
ehiinher which eommunioates iu its turn with a chimney. The 
pipes are formed eaoh of a large number of elongated pear-shaped 
esmeaware adapters (called ctfiMieif), which are telescoped into 
one another as in the case of the iodine-distillation apparatus, the 
joInU heitig luted with clay. The lowest row of aludals, which 
lie in Iherlineof intemeotion of the two inolitied planes, are pierced 
with hales below, so that what strives as liquid mercury there 
runs out into a i^tt^ leading to a reesrroir. What of mercury 
vapour remi^ uncoadenasd in the aludels pastes into the chamber, 
theiatantionlM^tOhave it oondensed ^re ; in reality a large 
ptoportiott of tho Mermey pmm.ont thtoogh the chimney (and 



throng the nmnsms Wke In the shuUl^ hUs tha^ 
to poMon the soxfoonding vogitation „ 

iwrnmm to the Alresden ones m need In Idxk and at Vew 
Ahneden; enly the oan denml A oti endaeatos nee a ttttio kne lin- 
perfeot But in all three pleoes tiie loisof metal kimjenuM^ 
able; at New Almaden itie said to amount to eloii npon IHperoenti 

The mexenry obtained is purified merimnioally oy etminte It 
through dense linen hags, and then sent out into oommosm In hnnmr 
bags, or in wronght-im bottles provided with •emw plng^ mA 
holding about 75lb avohdupoii. 

According to Balling’s MeUdhirgkcke Chmm (Bm^ 
18821, the production of mercury in the years named isae 
as follows : — ^ 

Austria, exclusive of Hungary (1880) 888 tons. 

8pJn(W8) 828 „ 

United States (1876) 2054 „ 

Assuming the amount to be the same from year to 
this gives a total of 3587 tons. 

The price of the metaUs subject to immense fluctuations ; 
it generally ranges from 2s. to Ts. 6d. a pound avoirdapens. 

CJommercial mercury, as a rule, is very pure cbemic^y, 
so that it needs only to be forced throu^ chamois leather 
to become fit for all ordinary applications ; but the metal, 
having the power of dissolving most ordini^ other metals, 
is very liable to get contaminated with these in the labora- 
tory or workshop, and requires then to be purified. For 
this purpose a great many chemical meth(^ have been 
proposed, which, however, all come to this, that the 
base admixtures are sought to be removed by treatment 
with nitric acid, oil of vitriol, or other agents which act 
preferably on the impurities. The best of these methods 
is that of Briihl, who shakes the metal with a solution of 
5 grammes of bichromate of potash and a few cubic centi- 
metres of sulphuric acid in one litre of water, tq;itil the red 
chromate of merciuy, first produced, has disappeared, and 
its place been taken by green chromic sulp^tes. The 
supernatant liquor and chromic scum are wa^e^ away hy 
a powerful jet of water, and the clean metal is dried and 
filtered through a {^rforated paper filter. Hie only really 
exhaustive method is redistillation out of a g^ass apparatus. 
Unfortunately the operation is di^oult of execution, as 
mercury ‘^bumps’’ badly on boiling; but this can be 
avoided by distilling the metal in a perfect vacuum. An 
ingenious api]^tus for this purpose, in which the distilled 
metal itself is made to kew up Uie vacuum, was con- 
structed lately by Leonhard 'Weher, A U-tube^ the limbs 
of which are longer than the hri^t of tfie barometer, is* 
filled with pure mercury, and inverted, the one l^b 
being made to dip into a vessel with pure, the other 
into another containing the impure, mercury. This second 
limb is inflated above so that the meniscus is about the 
middle of the bulb. This bulb is heated, and the conse- 
quence is that tho metal there distils over into the first 
limb to add to the supply of pure metal, the impurfi 
rising up in the second by itself to maintain a constant 
level. Dewar has modiii^ the apparatus so that thm 
is no need oi a supply of pure metal to start with. 
Absolutely pure mercury does not at all adhere to any 
surface whidi does not consist of a metal soluUe in mercury. 
Hence the least quantity of it, when placed on a dmet cl • 
paper, forms a neatly rounded-ofi globme, which retains its 
form on bmng ndled about, and, when subdivided, hieaka 
up into a number of equally perfect globules. The proasnee 
in it of the minutest trace m or tin tuams it to 
tails.” A very impure me6uf mav adhsM even to ^ 
and in a glass vessi^ instead of the nomall convei;^' 
an irregular fiat meniscus. 

The pure metal is riher-vdiile^ arid 
its strong lustre even on long rixpqsiira lo oldhilif 
At - 38- 8 a, - 37**9 
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with ecmaiderable contraction^ into a compact mass of 
regular oetahedra, which can be cut with a knife and be 
flattened under the hammer. The apecific gravity of the 
froaen metal is 14*39 ; that of the liquid metal at 0* C. is 
13*595 (water of 4’C. *«1). Under 760 mm. pressure 
it boils at C. (675**1 Fahr.) (Regnault). At very 

low temperatures it seems to be absolutely devoid of 
volatility (Faraday); but from - 18“ C. upwards (Regnault) 
it exhibits an appreciable va^iour tension. 

* The following table gives the tensious in millimetres 

of mercury of 0“ C., for a series of centigmde tem{)eratures 
according to Regnault : — ^ 


0* 

10" 

20* 

50" 

100* 

160* 

200“ 

*02 

*03 

•04 

•11 

•75 

4*27 

19*90 

250" 

SOO" 

350* 

400" 

450" 

500" 

p- 75*75 

242*1 

663*2 

1588 

8884 

6520 


According to the same authority, its average coeflicient 
0 ^ex(>anBion k j)er degree C. is as follows : — 

0 - 100 " c. 0 - 200 " r. 0 aoo* o. 

*0001815 -OOOlftl *0001866 

or 1/5510 1/5432 1/.W0 

Its specific heat in the liquid state is *033.32 ; that of 
the frozen metal (between -78“ and -40“ V.) is *0319 
(Regnault). Its electric conductivity is of that of pure 
silver (Matthic\seii). Its conductive js)wer for heat is 
greater than tlmt of water, and is provotl (by Her wig) to 
be jierfectly constant from 40“ lo 160“ C. Its vapour 
density (air of the same tcm|>eraturc and pressure «. 1 ) is 
61)76 (Pumas), or 100*93 for hydrogen - 1. Hence its 
molecular w*eiglit (Ho«2) is 201*86. Tlie atomic weight, 
by chemical raetlKKls, was found « 200*0 (Erdmann and 
Marchand) ; hence niercur}^-va|K)ur molecules ronsist of 
single atoms. Mercury d(K58 not ajipreciably absorb any 
chemically inert gas. 

Mercuil' is in constant requisition in the la]LX>rat<)ry. It 
is used for the collecting and measuring of gases, in the 
oonstruction of thermometers, barometers, and rnanometorH, 
for the determination of the capacity of vessels, and many 
other puq>oses. In medicine it serves for the pre[>amtion 
of mercurial ointment and of ‘‘ hydrargyrum cum creta 
(the chief com|K)nent of blue piUs ”) ; both are obtained 
by diligently triturating the metal with certain pro[K>rtionH 
of grease and chalk respectively until it is “ deadened,’* t.c., 
subdivided into invisibly small globules (see IhjIow). 

Alloys . — Mercury readily unites directly with all metals 
(except iron and platinum) into what are called amalgams. 
In some casc^ the iinion takes place with considerable 
evolution of heat and largo modification (»f the mean pro- 
perties of the components. Thus, for instance, sodium 
when rubbed up with mercury unites with it with deflagra- 
tion and formation of an alloy which, if it contains more 
than 2 jjer cent, of sodium, is hard and brittle, althougli 
sodium is as soft as wax and mercury a lirjuid. Liquid 
amalgams of gold and silver are employed for gilding and 
silvering objects of copper, bronze, or other Imse metal. 
The amalgam is spread out on the surface of the object 
by means of a brush, and the mercury then driven off 
by the application of heat, w’hcn a polisliable, firmly 
a^ering film of the noble metal remains. Copf»er 
amalgam containing from 25 to 33 f>cr cent, of the solid 
metal, when worked in a mortar at 100* C., liecomes highly 
nlastic, but on standing in the cold for ten or tw*elve hours 
liecomes hard and crystallino. Hence it is used for the 
stuffing of teeth. A certain amalgam of cadmium is 
similarly employed. 

(hetdeg. — Th«re are two oxides of mercury, namely, an oxide, 
«WgO, called mercarotis, and another, HgO, caUed mprcnric oxide. 
Tlie Utter can be prodo^ directly 1^ keeping the metal for a long 
tifiiee in air at a tempenitura eomewhat oelow its boiling |»otnt, 
when the oxide U gradually formed as a red jioirdery eolid. This 
solid has^long been known as *‘ied precipitate,” or ss ttiereurUts 


I prmeiplUttug per se. Priestley made the lm|)ortaut disc^over>* that 
I the ‘^precipitate ’* when heaM to dull rmlneaa is reduced to metal, 

I with erolutioii of what has aince been known as oxygen gas ; but it 
was reserved for Lavoisier to correctly interpret this experiment, 
and thus to establish oar present views on the constitution of 
atmoepherio air. The oxiefe is easily pro|Mired by heating any 
nitrate of the metal as long as ]iitrt>iis fumes aix« seen to ^ olf 
(when it remains as a scaly mass, black when hot, red after cooling), 
or else by precipitating tiie solution of a mercuric salt with excess 
of oaustio potash or soda, when it conies down as an nmor|d)OU8 
yellow precipitate, which is free of iMimbinetl water. Mercuroue 
oxide, a bUclc solid, can be obtained only indirectly, by the dccom* 
{losition of mercurous salts with fixed caustic ulkalies. lloth oxides 
are insoluble in water, but dissolve in certain, and combine with 
all, aqueous acids witli formation of mcrcuiy salts and elimination 
of water. Thus, for in stance, 

Hg,0 + 2HN0j|-H,04^ Hg,(N(Uj, 

Jllcfcuruua nuistc 

HgO + 2HN0j, - li,0 + Hg(N O.X . 

Mvi^'urlc liltrste. 

The AYf rafes. — When metallic merenry is set aside with its own 
weight of nitric uci<l of 1 *2 s|>ecific gmvity, at onlinary tempera* 
lures, the normal mercurous salt Hg./NOj), is gradually produced, 
and after a day or two is found to have iie[)arated out in colourless 
crystals. These are soluble (somewhat sparingly) in water acidu- 
lated with nitric acid, but are decumpofied by tbe action of pure 
water, with formation of difficultly ooluble Isisie salts. When 
this salt (or the inetiil itselO is treated with cxcoss of nitric acid it 
is oxidized into mercuric nitrate Hg(NOg)|, a white crystiilline salt, 
readily soliible in water witlmut ducmn]N>sition. 

The Jiiulphiitfs.---Co\d aipteous sulphuric acid diics not act upon 
mercury, but the hut conccutrnteu acid converts it first into 
mercurous and then into mercuric sulphate, with evolution of 
sulphurous acid. 

llg, + 211^0*- 211,0 + SO, 4 Hg,804 , 

Hg,8044 211,804-211,0 f HO, r2HgS()4. 

Both salts form white crystalline niugnms. The mercurous salt 
is difficultly soluble in water, and c4jns(M|Ucntly protlueihle by 
precipitation of the nitrate with Kulphuric acid. The mercuric salt, 
when tmited with wabir, in decomposed with iormation of ii yellow 
iiiNoluhlc lauiic salt, which has long Item known as turi»fthum nuns- 
ntle. Its com))OHjtion is 80,.3]lg0 wlien ])r(K]uccd by excess of 
hot water. Mercuric Hulphate is of im]K)rtaiice chiefly oh forming 
tlie Ixisis for the mnniifacture of the two (dtlorides. 

The Chlorides . — These are lioth exteusively uwtl medicinal agents. 
The mercuric salt, HgCl,, knowm in medicine as corrosive snb- 
liriiate, is prepared by mixing the siilpliate iiitimiitely with coiiimoii 
suit, and subjecting the mixture to Niildimation, n little hinoxide 
of manganese being added to oxidi/c the iiicrcuroUM salt, which is 
generally present as an imjuirity. I’Ik; ju'oeeKs is conducted in a 
glass flask buried in a hot sand-bath. Wlien the dcconipositioii is 
ai^coraplished, the sand is removed from the upjier half oi the flask 
and the tein]>erature rniHed so that the chloride ilgOl, produced 
sublimes up and condenses in the up|K)r part as a **fuldiiuatc.” 
The salt, as thus produced, forms com jiact crystalline crusts, which, 
when heated, melt into a limpid liijuid boiore volatilizing. It is 
soltihle ill water, 100 parta of which at 10", 20", 100" dissolve 6*67, 
7*39, 54 {uirts of suit. Corrosive sublimate dissolves in 8 parts of 
a!c4>hol and in 4 |iarts of ether. Tliis salt, on account of its 
solubility in water, is a deailly poison. Mercurous cldoride, ]ig,C1„ 
Iw’tter known as “calomel” (from soAift, fair, and fi^Aar, Mack, 
liccnnse it liecomes dead>black when treated with ammonia, mer- 
curic chloride yiedding a white product), is prepared by mixing 
corrosive sublimate wiUi the pro)ier )>roiiortion of metallic mercury 
(HgCl, : Hg) or mercuric sulphate writn salt and mercury in the 
proportions of : Hg : 2NsCl, and subjecting the mixture to 

subiimatinu in glsss flasks. The salt is thus obtained in 

the form of white, opoque, crystalline cniHts wliich, when heate<l, 
volatilize, without jireviously melting, into a mixture of HgCl, 
and Hg vatiour, which, on cooling, reeonihine into calomel. For 
medicinal purposes the sublimate is r«‘tiuml to an ini)ial}>abl« 
jwwder, washed with w’utcr to r move any rorronive sublimate that 
may ho present, and dried. Ih*ing insofublc in water, it acts far 
less violently on the organism than nicrenric chloride drwa. Its 
aciioti, no doubt, is due to its very gradual conversion in the 
stoms<;h into mercury snd corrosive subJiniate. Finely divided 
calomel can be product without trouble, by the predpitatioii of a 
solution of mercurous nitrate with hydrochloric acid or common 
salt; but this preparation is lisble to be contsminsted with 
merctmms nitrate, and, even when pure, has been found to act far 
more violently than ordinary calomel does. Hence iu us*^ is not 
tolerated by the pharmacopemas. According to W ohlcr a mercurous 
chloride, more nearly erjurralout to the sublimed srtiede, is produc- 
ible by heating corrooive sublitnate solntion with sulphurous acid— 

2HgCJ, + + H,0 - H,S04 & 2HC^^Hg,Cl, . 
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The writer ii unabte to wiy wliether Wbhler*i calomel has ever 
found its wav anywhere into medicinal practice. 

Thr. — 'Die mercuric salt ll^cl, is produced in two ways, 

vk., first by mixing the two elementary coinr)oncnte intitnately 
and subjecting the mixture to sublimation, ana secondly bv pre* 
cipitatirig corrosive suhliniate solution with ils exact equivalent of 
iodide or |M)taHsiiirii, In the first cosetbe salt is obtained in yellow 
crystals, which, on the slightest toucli with a solid body, asHume 
and then permanently retain a rich scarlet colour. The preeipiu- 
tion process at once yields the scarlet salt. The salt is inmdublo 
in water, hut soluble in alcohol and in iodi<Io of potasKiuiii solution. 
The mercurous salt Hg^li is obtained by precipitating increuroiis 
nitrate with iodide of potassium as a dirly-groeu p<*wder insoluble 
in water. Jlotli iodides are used medicinally. 

Thr. SulphUUn. — Mercurous sulphide, Hg,S, iloes not seem to 
exist. The inorcurie salt, HgH, exists in two modifieatioiiH, of 
which Olio is amorphous and has a black ciolour, while the other is 
crystalline and reu. The bhnrk one is ohtaiiuMl by precioitetioii of 
•olutions of mercuric salts with e,x< eHH of’ sulphurettcil nydrogen, 
or by direct syntbesiH. 'riie right jiro]M)rtioiiH of ineiviiry and 
flowers of sulphur are riildHal together in a iiiortur until the whole 
is converted into a jet-lilack uniform j)oW(lcr. This preparation 
(the mthiopH mineral in of the pharmaceutist), however, is apt to Isi 
oontamluated with uncomhined sulphur and niercury. Application 
of a gentle lieat causes exhaustive (VJiiiliiiiatioii. Tiie red sulphide, 
HgS, occurs in nature as einnulair, and can be jmuluced uriilicially 
from the black. The urtilieiai prepuratiou, known as venniliuii, is 
bighly valued as the most brilliant, stable, and innocuoiiH of all 
inmerul red pigments. Vermilion ('uii be produetMl from the black 
sulphide in two ways, viz., lirst by suldimation, and secondly by 
treatment of it with fixed nlkaliiio sulphide Hnluti<»u. According 
to Hruiiner, I do parts of mercury arc inixml intimately witlilJS parts 
of flowers of sulphur, and the lethiops is digesbul, w'ith coiistant 
agitation, in a solution of *26 parts of potash in 160 parts of water at 
46" C. (the water lost by evaporation being c.ouHtantly replaced), until 
the preparation has come up to its maximum of lire and brilliancy, 
which takes a good many hours. Purely sublimed vermilion has u 
cotnpuraitvoly dull colour, and must be manipulated with alkaline 
sulpiiub^ solution to give it the iieceMsary fire. The action of the 
alkaline sulphide consists probably in this, that it dissolves snoces' 
aive instaltneiils of the auiorpbouH jinqiuratiun and redc|KMiite them 
in the cryHtalliue form. 

Mercuric lirrivtUivt'H of — ( 1 ) Hecoiitly precipitated 

oxide llgO is digested, cold, in carbon it'-ncid -free ammonia, and 
the inixtun* allowed to stand for a few tlays. The li(]uor is then 
decanteil off, and the pnxupitate wiisbed with alc(diol and then 
with ether, and dried over sulphuric acid. Tin* product is a 
yellow solid base {** Millon’s base* ) of the composition 

N,U« f 4HgO f 11 , 0 - Njllg^O . 211,0 4 211 , 0 . 

It is insoluble in ahiohol and in ether, and nM|uires 13,000 parte 
of cold water for its solution. It readily unitc.M with all ncius, 
forming salts, which, os a rule, are insoluldo in water. Hence all 
ortliiiary suit solutions, when shaken with the base, are diHH)m{H>aed 
with ehuiinatioii of the lawie of the salt. Thus, for instance, even 
such salts as alkaline nitrHte.s, chlorides, or sulphates are decom- 
|Kuied with formation of solutions of caustic alkali. 

( 2 ) A laaiy N,Hg^l,4 *2H,0, i.e., of the coinfHisilion of the iodide 
eorresiumdiu^j to the oxule in 0 )» pnalueed ivs n brt>wn precipitate 
when atuiiioiua or an ammonia salt is lubied to a solution of nitu'cnrie 
iodide in iwlide of {Mtussium mixed with largi^ excess of caustic 
potash or soda (“ Nessler’s reag^mt "). In very dilute solutions of 
ammonia Nesaler s reagent pnaluces only a brown or yellow color- 
ation, wbioh, however, is »o intense that fsWnrvsth of ‘ammonia in 
alsmt 60 ciibie eentimetrt's of liquid l»cKmim« cltuirly visible. 

( 8 ) The chloride KHtllg.Cl of tlie ** ammoniuin " NII,Hg is 
produceil ns an insoluble wiiite pnvipitete when ammonia is added 
to a solution of oomwive sublimate. This substanee is known in 
medicine as infusible white precipitate, iu (nmtradistiuctiou to ( 4 ). 

( 4 ) The tesible white precipitate was at one time 8 up)HHi<Hl to he 
identical with (3), and is obtaiueil by boiling it with sal-ammoniac 
•olution. Its composition is NH,H^1 4 - NH 4 CI - . Hg . Cl, . 

Any ordinary solid mercury comi»ouud, when heated 
in a sublimation tube with carbonate of aoda, yields a sublimate of 
metallic mercury, which, if uooessary, neotls only to lie w^ra{wtl 
together with a wooilen spill to unite into visible gloimles. From any 
mercury-salt solution the meul is predpitabHi by digestion with a 
piece or bright copper-foil. The preoiidtated mercury forms a coat- 
ing ou the copper, which becomes ailvery on being rubbeti with 
blotting paper. When the <}uicksilvered copper is heated in a 8ul>- 
limation tube, it reaisames its red colour with formatiou of a sub- 
limate of meroury. 

Solutions of mercurous salts with hydrochloric acid give a white 
precipitate of calomel, which, after filtration, is easily identified by 
its bmming Jet-black on treatment with ammonia, from mercuric 
solutions hydroohlorio acid precipitates nothing ; but stannous 
chloride^ in ite twofold oapad^ as a chloride and a reducing agent, 


yields a jimcipitate of calomel. On addition of an excess of reagent 
the precipitate becomes grey through conversion into finely divided 
quicksilver. Sulphuretted hydr<^en, wlien added very gradually 
to an acid mercuric solution, gives at first an almost white precipi- 
tate, whichf on addition of more and more reagent, assumes suc- 
cessively n yellow, orange, and at last jet-black colour. The black 
precipitate is HgS, which is identified by its great heaviness, 
and by ite lieing insoluble in boiling nitric and in boiling hydro- 
chloric acid. A mixture of the two (aqua regia) dissolves it as 
chloride. (W. D.) 

T/ierapeuttcs of Mercury, 

The use of mercury as a therapeutic agent is of com- 
paratively recent date. To the Greeks and Romans its 
value was unknown, and the Arabian physicians only used 
it for skin atfections. It was not till the middle of the 
IGth century that the special projierties of mercury were 
fully appreciated, but since that time the metal has con- 
tinued to hold a high though fluctuating value as^a 
medicine. At first the metal in a finely divided state or 
in vajKiur was used ; but ^ery soon its various compounds 
were found to lie endowed with iKiwers even greater tlian 
those of the metal itself, and with the di.scovery of new 
compounds the number of mercurial medicines has largely 
increased. 

The preparations now in use may lie thus clas.sified. (1) 
Of the ])reparatioiis containing metallic mercury the chief 
members are blue pill (pilula hydrargyri), grey powder 
(hydrargyrum cum creta), and blue ointment (uiiguentum 
hydrargyri). The first consists of mercury, liquorice root, 
and confection of roses, the second of mercury and chalk, 
the third of mercury, suet, and lard. The }H>wer of the 
three preparations seems to depend on the fine state of 
Hulalivision of the mercury they contain ; mercury in its 
ordinary liquid state seems devoid of medicinal properti^. 
It is thought by some that the fine subdivision of the 
inetnl leads to the formation of a little oxide, anfl that the 
efficacy of the preparations in part depends on this. (2) 
Three oxides of mercury are employed in medicine, — the 
red, from which is made red precipitate ointment (unguen- 
tuni hydrargyri oxydi rubri), the yellow, an allotropic form 
of the red, and the black oxide. The yellow and black 
oxides suspended in lime water form res}»ectively yellow 
and black wash (lotio fiava and lotio nigra). (3) The 
chlorides of mercury form a very imiK)rlant group ; 
calomel (hydrargyri sulichloridum) is a white heavy 
powiler ; corrosive sublimate (hydrarg}Ti perchioridum) is 
a heavy crystalline substance. (4) Two iodides are used 
medicinally; they are knowm from* their •colour as the 
green and red iodides. (5) Nitrate of mercur}' enters into 
the conHKisition of a [Kiwerful caustic known as the acid 
nitrate of mercury. It is also the active principle of citrine 
ointment (unguentum hydrargyri nitratis). (6) In this class 
only ammouiatod mercury and its ointment commonly 
known as white precipitate ointment, are contained. Of 
the many com))ounds not included in the above clasufica- 
tion the oleate and albuminate are the most important 

Mercurial preparations are largely employed as external appli- 
cations. Several of them are potent agents for the destruction of 
the lower forma of animal life, and hence are employed to destroy 
l>arasites having their habitat in skin, hair, and doihi^ Tbs 
white and red predpitato ointments are 8|]«ciallj effective in the 
destruction of pediculi, and blue ointment is occasionally nsed for 
the same purpose. Corrosive sublimate it, however, the most 
energetic of the mercurial ]:>araaiticide8, and recent observatioDs 
seem to show that it is superior to almost all other snhatances as 
a germ destroyer. It is sometimes nsed to get rid of ringworm. 
It should be remembered that conroaive mblimate is a powerful 
irritant to the skin, and also an active ) vsoL 

Acid nitrate of mercury is a caustic, and by it warts and 
growths are sometimes removed ; it is also one of the oausties osHf" 
sionallv applied to prevent the spread of Inpoa. 

In akin diseases meicurial preparations are largely used, espstklly 
in aome forms of ecsema. A few grains of Uie red oxkte or of 
ammoniated mercury in an ounce of sine ointnsent are ctfteii found 
of great aervioe in this ailment ; citriae ointiiiisat ta dSo nssfoL 
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Gftlomel ointmout u not irritating, but ratlior tends to soothe. It 
is therefore sometiines applied to irritable rashes ; in pruritus luii 
it is of special Talne. Mercurial prefiaratioiis are not usually found 
of benefit in scaly eruptions. In acne a weak solution of corrosive 
sublimate is often most elfectire. 

I^'jMuations of mercuiy are often used io heal ulcers, esjkecially 
those of syphilitic ortgiu. Black ws>h is one of the coiunionest 
applications for this purjK>si‘. The retl oxide oifiinient is at times 
employed to stiunilate indolent ulcers, uiid it is cajMiMc of remov- 
ing exuberant granulations (]>roud flesh), which sometimes retanl 
the healing of wounds. 

Merrur)’ is largely used exteninlly to pixunute tlie ubsorption of 
inflanimator}' proilucts, e8]>eci>tlly in the neigh Ixuirhood of joints. 
The blue ointment is frequently employed for this purpow, more 
rarely a plaster i.*ontairtiiig tnercury or a inenuriul liniment. For 
eflecting the ahstuptioii of goitre (Derbyshire ikmU) the ointment 
of the rod io«liilc is often relie<l on, esiH'oially in India, whore it is 
customary to rxpusi* the ]uitiont's neolc to the sun after rubbing it 
with the oiiitineut. In enlargements of the liver and spleen the 
appncatioij of mercurial ointment sornetiincs seems to promote iv- 
duction in siici*. 

Taken internally in conlinutHl dose.s,%ncrcury jiroducos a peouHar 
effect known as s^ivatioii. First a metallic taste is ex)>erienred ; 
duH is bd lowed by sineneas of the gums, an undue flow of saliva, 
iiid fiwtor of the breath. Further admiuistration of the drug may 
ncrease gn^atly the salivary flow, and also lead to swelling of the 
;ongue, ulceration of th»^ mouth, and even disease of the jaw-bone. 
At the same lima the blood btH'omes inipoverishod, and feverisbitess 
with loss of flesh occurs. A single large <ios<'— rarely too a singli* 
small do«(* — may produce some ot the above symjttoms. They may 
also follow the inhalation of the incbil or its coin])ounds, or th**i» 
absorption tlirougli the skin. The. long-conlluned inhalation of 
the va|M>ur of inereiiry acts likewise on the nervous system, eaiis- 
ing a pt'culiar kind of trembling. Mercurial tremor is sometimes 
seen in looking-glass makers, often in those who work in quick- 
silver mines. 


Merganaers have a long, narrow lull, witii a small but 
evident hook at the ti}i, and the edges of lK>th mail’ 
dibles lx>set by numerous horny denticulations, wbenco in 
Knglisli the name of *‘Sa\vbiir’ i.s frequently applied to 
them. Otherwisti their structure does not much depart 
from the Anatiiie or Fuliguliue tyjie. All tlio R|K^oie« liear 
! a more or less develojied n-eKt or tuft on the head. Thre^o 
j of thorn, Metyns nmynnstr or raMnr^ J/. and M, 

i are bmnd over the northern parts of the Old 

World, and of these the first two also inhabit North 
America, which has liesides a fourth spec’icH, J/. mcuUitfuif 
said to have occasionally visited liriUin. J/. mnyttfufer^ 
commonly kntmn as the Ooosander, is tlio largest s[K 3 cieH, 
W'ing nearly os big as the smaller (b ese, and the adult 
male in breeding-attire is a very beautiful bird, conspicuous 
wdth bis dark glos.sy-grccn licad, rich saliuon-colonred 
breast, and tlic upper j»art of the body and wings block 
1 and white. This full [durnage is not assumtnl till the 
I sei'ond year, ami in the meantime, as well as in tlie [lost- 
I nuptial dress, ihe male much resembles the female, having, 

I like her, a reddi.sh browui licad, the upper ]>art« greyish- 
brown, and tlie lower dull wliite. In this condition the bird 
is often known as Ihi- “Dun Diver." This siiecies breeds 
abundantly in many parta of Scandinavia, liussia, Silieria, 
and North Amerii a, »ml of late years has been found t4> do 
so in SfHilland, usually making its nest in tlie stuuip of a 
hollow tree or undi i* a sla)» of rock. M. urnuititr^ com- 
! moldy cidled tlie lled-breaste^l Merganser, is a somewdiat 
I smaller bird ; and, w hile the fully ilressed male wants the 


Internally mereury is cbiffly given for two purp<»»e8 — (1 ) to 
check inflamiimtioa and <*ause the absorption of tlie jiroduels it 
giv||i rise to, and (2) to (vutagoni7.« the syjdiilitie virus iiml remove 
the evils it cauBC.s. Some years ago the belief in the p<iwcr of 
mercury to dlntrol iiiflaiumatiun was almost uiiiversal, aiiil it was 
largely admiiiistered in almost all inflammatory affet'tioiis, but of 
late it has l>eeii much leiM usid, IsAb Ihcuuik*. it simuiis doubtful 
tvhetber it has really the |>ower it was once siqqmged to have and 
lH*caii»e of the i>oH«ibility of evil results from its continued use. 
Ill |»eritonitis and iritis it is still often (Utiployed, Hinall doses of 
c 4 iloiuel iM-iiig given. Not uiifroquently too it is adiiiiiiistend in I 
(leriiMnlitis and hepatitis, but in pneumoniu, pleurisy, and most i 
other iiilliimmutory atfertions its um? is now diseHided by many I 
physieians. As nii antidote to the syphilitic poison it is still held 1 
in high esieein, though ojdiiions vary mueli as to the cxienl of its j 
power. There can Iw little doubt that, given in uii early stage of 
the disorder, it ininiinbes the seeomUry syniptoms ; Init it cannot 
1)0 ndied on to pn vent their occinreiKx-. It aids in nmioving the 
secondary symptoms, and lends to the avoidance of tertiary 
^aanifeMtatioiis, wkieli n^ertbeleas sometimes occur even when 
mercury has l»ern freely given. The custom of giving mercury 
till )»roru8L* salivation is esUiblislKsl has long Im-cii abandoned ; 
the aim now i.s so to give it as to prevent Kaiivutioii fax lining ; for 
this pur{>ofK> blue pill, calomel, and corrosive sublirnab- are given | 
in very small do8i% but if the gums befxjiue ttmder the dose is j 
de(Ti*as<‘d or the a«lministmtion stopjHHl. 

Mercur ial treatment is someti tries carried out by rubbing the blue | 
sintriicnt iuto the skin, srmietimes by exposing the patient to the ; 
fiiines of calomel ; syphilitic eruptions arc often treated by such , 
fnmigation. More rarely mercury is introduced by injecting the 
albuminate or some other preparation under the skin or by means of | 
supj»ositories. In children grey powder is generally ust*d when mer- I 
curial treatment is required. Children bear mercury well. i 

Blue pill, calomel, and grey jiowder are ofbm us<»d as piirgnlivcs, ! 
and a [Mwer of promoting the secretion of bile is attributed to j 
them. Kxfierimen tally it has not been proved that tlie^^ stimu- 
late the li%'er functions, but there is gr>od reason for believing that 
they promote the expulsion of bile from the bo<ly. Grey T»owder is 
w|)ecially valued as a mild and efficient aperient for cbilaren, and 
is often ^ven in the early stage of diarrheea to cxfiel the irritating | 
contents of the boweh 

The use of calomel in tropical dysentery, once very prevalent, has 1 
within the last few years been abandoned. (D. J. L. ) 

•MERGANSER, a word originating with Geaner {Hut ^ 
Aninuj^iwHj iiL [i. 129) in 1555, and for a long while used » 
in EngUah an the general name for a group of hsh-eating { 
Ducks pegMeeaing ^reat diving powers, and forming the j 
genus Mtrgut of Linnaeus, now regard^ by ornithologiids ^ 
at a SobCkiiifljr, ^erginm^ of the Family Anaiidm, The | 


delicate hue of tlu^ low er partn, he han a gorget of rufous 
mottled w’ith Mack, below whii:h is a |>at4di of white 
feathern, broadly edged with bla<*k. 1'he male at other 
times and the female always muc‘h roMemble ihe preceding. 
It is more numerous than the (looHander, with a Homewhat 
more Houtherii range, and ia not so particular in Heleciing 
a slieltered site for itR ncHt. lioth these Hpecien liave the 
hill and feet of a bright reddiHh-orange, while J/. 
know'll as the Smew, han thcHe parU of a lead colour, and 
the breeding plumage of the fulult male is white, with ijuaint 
crcHceiitic inarkingH of black, and the flanks most lieauti- 
fully venniculaUHl — the female and male in undresH liaving 
a general reHeiiiblam^e to tlie other two already dcHcrilied 
— Imt the Smew is very inucli smaller in size, and, ho fur 
as is known, it invarialdy makes its nest in a hollow tree, 
as ascertaiiK^ first by Wolley (///w, 1859, pp. et m/,). 
This Ixist habit is shared by M. cucullatus^ the Hmaled 
Merganser of North America, in size intermediate lietween 
M, albeilus and M, sriraft/r^ the male of which is easily 
recognizable by his broad semicircular crest, lx*aring a fan- 
sha[>ed jiatc^h of white, and his elongated st^iscapulars of 
white edged with black. The conformation of tJie trachea 
in the male of Af. nuryanser^ M. aerrait/r, and Af. rucullrUus 
is very like that of the Ducks of the genus Clanyvla^ but 
Af, alltfUuB has a less exaggerates! development more 
resembling that of the ordinary FtUiytUa,^ From the 
southern hemisphere two s[iccies of Aferyvs have lieen 
described, Af, octoneiactvs or hratiltanus, Vieillot (N. Diet, 
(fHvst, Natural fy ed. 2, xiv. p. 222 ; Gal. den OiseauXf 


* Hybrids between, as in preauniwl, M. uJhellus ami Clan{fMla 
fflaueion, the c<^»mn)on Golden -eye, have been dewiril)«l ami figured 
(Ktmbeck, Ins, 1831, 3<X), tab. iii. ; Brehni, JSaturgesch. oiler VOg, 
fJeutsehlands, p. 930 ; Nauinanii, Vtig, iJeuisehlatulM, xii. p. 194, 
frontiapieoe ; Kjairlsfllitig, Jour, filr Omithologie, 1853, Kxtrabeft, 
!», 29, Nawmannia, 1858, p. 827, Omithol. iJanica, tab. Iv., suppl. 
tab. 29) under the names of Mergus anatarius, iJlanguUL angustirotWis^ 
and Anas {Ctangula) mergoides, aa though they were adlitiuct epectaa ; 
but the retnarka of M. de 8elya-Lofigchatu{st {Bull. Ac. Sc, Bruxelles, 
1845, pi. ii. p. 854, aad 1858, pt. ii. p. 21) leave little room for doubt 
aa to their origin, which, when ihe cry|dogamic habit and common 
range of tlieir putative iwreiitii, the former unknown to the author last* 
neiniid, U ooniddered, will seem to be still more bkely. 
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tom. ii. p. 209, pi. 283), inhabiting South America, of | 
which but few spocirneriH iiave i>eon obtained, liaving «oine 
gonoral reHcinblaiice to M. nerrutor^ but much more darkly 
(coloured, and M. amiralu^ Hoinbron and Jacquemout 
{Ann, Sc, Nat. Her. 2, xvi. j>. 320; Voy. au Pol 

Sud, Oismtu, pi. 31, fig. 2), m yet known only by the unique 
cxatnjde in the Parin MuHeurn procured by the French 
Antfirctic, exj>edition in the Auckland IftlundH. Thw last 
HpecicH may jKjrliapH in) found to vinit New Zealand, and 
Hhould certainly Ikj looked for there. 

Often aHHociatcnl with the MerganserH in the genun 
Sfayaneita^ the BCHUilled Torrent-I lucks of South Anierim, 
of which three HpecioM anj wiid to exist ; but they posHesn 
Hpiny tailH and Imve their wings armed with a Hjmr. j 
Whether they Hhould be ref(!rre(l to the. Metytruv or the j 
£ns7uatunwr—-t\w H\i\uy~UiiUii\ Ducks projjer — is a ques- ; 
tion that further irjvestigation must deci<le. (a. n.) 

MKKODl, a district of Jlritish Ihirmah, Isitwcen 9" 58' 
and 1 3' 24' N. lat. It forms the Houtluirninost district of the 
Tenosstuim division, and is bounded on the N. by Tavoy, 

K. and S. by Siam, and W. by the Hay of Jlengal, w'ith 
an area of 7810 mpiare miles. 'Pwo jn’incipal ranges cross 
Mergiii from north to south, running almost parallel to 
eiich other for a consi<l(!rabie distan<.‘e, with the Tenasserim 
river winding betwecfi them till it turns south and flow's 
through a narrow rocky gorge in the westernmo.Mt range | 
to tile si‘a. Amongst these mountain ranges ami their 
Hubsidiary spurs are several fertiUi plains, densely clothed I 
with luxuriant vegetation, indeed, the whole district, from 
the water's edge to the loftiest mountain on the eastern 
boundary, may Ini regarded tvs almost unitroken forest, only 
73 square miles Isung under cidti vat ion. The timber trees 
found towards the interior, and on the liigher elevations, 
are of gHMit size and beatity, the most valuable lieing teak, 
thenyan {Unpra inloiata), kaynyeny {IHytcriH'atym tuher' 
cu/atus), Arc. I'he coast-line of the district, studdtHl with 
an archipelago of two hundred and seven islands, is much 
bniken, and for several miles inland is very little raised 
above smdevel, and is draineil by numerous muddy tidal 
creeks. Houthwanis of ISIergui t<nvn it <'onsists chielly of 
low nmugrose swamps alternating with small fertile rice 
plains. After juussing the mangrove limits, the ground to 
the t*ast gradually rises till it In^comes mounUvinous, even ; 
to the Uvnks of the rivers, and tinally culminates in the | 
grand natural barrier diviiling Hritish Ihirmah from Assam. , 
The four princijMvl rivers are the Temusserim, Le-gnya, I 
Fakchan, and i^alouk, tin' first three l>cing navigable for a 
considerable distance of tlnur ctuirse, (\>al is found in the 
district on the banks of the Tenasserim ami its tributaries. 
Gold, cotqmr, in»n, ami manganese are also found in various 
parts of the district. 

Kmni the notices of early tmvellers it apjH*aj*s that Meigui, when 
Uinler 8i»nu's«i rule, l»cfon> it ]wssed to the hurmose, a neh niul 
ileiisely |HKJ}>liMl country, (hi ils iMViipHtion by tlie Uriti.sh in 
1824 25 it was found to he almost depomdateil the result of 
Iwnler warfare and of the eruellios exeiYisea by the Huriiiese con- 
qnai'ocs. At that time the eiitin' iiihahitants only uniubered 10,000 ; 
in 1878 they had iner\'ttsi>d to 51,8 46 p26,7(>r males and 25,079 
females). tUassifital ammling to religion, theix' weiv — Uuddhists, 
48,760 ; MohamnuHlauH, 2563 ; Himlus, ; ChiiHtiun.s and others. 
310. The district contains only one town ^Mergui^ with more than 
6000 inhabitaiita. Only 73 aqnaro iitth'S of the district area wciy 
under cultivation in 1876, but this area is steadily though slowly 
increaaing. Tho princi^tal manufm^tures an' sug.ir-lroiliiig and tni- 
ameltiiig. Mergtii carries on a flourishing trade with Rangoon, 
Basaoin, and tho Straits Settlementa. The chief e\)>orts consist 
of rice, rattans, torcdiea, dried tish, artn^-nuta, sesamum seeds, 
molasses, sea-slugB, edible bints' nests, and tin. The staple im)K>rts 
arc piece gooiis, tobacco, inittou, earthenware, taa, and sugar. The 
imperial reventie in 1876 aniouiibHi to £18,308. The climate is 
remarkably healthy, tlio heat due to it« trtmical situation bcitig 
moderated by land and sea breeses. The rainfall in 1876 amounted 
to 1661 inches. The prevalent diseases are simple and remittent 
fevers, bronohitim rheumatisni« and small-pox. 

« 


I Mkroui, chief town of the above district, is situated 
on an island at the mouth of the Tenasserim river. The 
{lopulation (10,731 in 1876—77) consists of many races — 
TalaingH, Burmese, Malays, Bengalis, Madrasis, Siamese, 
and Chinese. Considerable trade is carried on with other 
Burmese fiorts and the Straits Settlements. The harbour 
admits vessels drawing 1 8 feet of water. 

MliKlDA, a city of 7390 inhabitants (1877), in the 
jirovince of Badajoz, Sjiain, lies about 36 miles by rail 
eastward from Badajoz, on the Madrid and Badajoz line^ 
on a small eminence on the right bank of the Ouadiana. 
It is connected by a branch line of rail with Llerena on 
the south-east. Tlie {Kipulation is mostly agriculturaL 
The city owes its interest entirely to its lioman remains, 
which are numerous and extensive. Of these one of the 
most important is tho bridge of 81 arches of granite, erected 
by Trajan ; it is 2575 feet long, 26 feet bro^, and 33%et 
aliove the bed of the rii^r ; it was unfortunately seriously 
injured during the siege of Badajoz in 1812. Of the 
colossal wall that formerly surrounded the town all that 
remains is a fine fragment, built of dressed stone, on the 
spot formerly occupied by the castellum, and where the 
provisor of tho order of Santiago afterwards had his 
residence (El C^onventual). In the town are some relics of 
temples of Diana, Mars, Fortuna, Jupiter, and others; and 
the Arco de Santiago, 44 feet high, also dates from Trajan’s 
time ; it has unfortunately been stripped of its marble 
casing. Of the aqueduct from the laguna of Albuera 
thirty-seven enormous piers are still standing, with ten 
arches in three tiers built of brick and granite. To the 
east of the city is tlie circus, measuring some 1 356 by 335 
feet ; the eight rows of seats still remain. Further east- 
ward is the almost perfect theatre, and near it are ^the 
remains of tlie amphitheatre, or, as some preftr to call it, 
naumuchia (Bufio de los Romanos). 

Augiinta Kvicrita wus built in 25 B.c. by tl»e enujriti of tho fifth 
1 nml tenth IcgiunH who had served in the Canlahriuii W'ar under 
Augustus. It rose to gmit splendour and irnjM)rtaDoe as the capital 
of Lusitania. During the Gothic {wriod it biM'anie an episcopal see, 
and several provincial councils known to history were liold there. 
It was taken hy Musa in 711, and recoiniuered hy Alphonsoin 1228. 

MERIDA, the capital of tlie Mexican state of Yucatan, 
stands in a great plain in the north of the peninsula, on a 
surface of limestone rock, about 25 miles from tho jiort of 
rrogre.so on the Gulf of Mexico, wnth w'hichit is connected 
by a railway ojiened in 1880. It is a well-built city, with 
briiail streets and squares ; and the flat-nwfed stone houses^ 
after the style introduced by the Sjmiuards, give a Moorish 
colour to tlie general view. Besides the cathedral, an im- 
posing edifice of the 16th century, the bishop’s palace, and 
the Government house (all of which are situated in the prin- 
cipal square), the most notable building is the Franciscan 
I monastery (1547-1600), w'hich once harboured within its 
high and turreted w'lills no fewer than two thousand friars, 
but has liecii allowed to fall into complete decay since 
their expulsion in 1820. For a long time Merida has had 
the reputation of lacing one of the princi{>al seats of culture 
in Mexico * and it {lossesses, besides the ecclesiastical 
seminary, schiwls of law, medicine, and pharmacy, a literary 
institute, a public library, a theatre, and a considerable 
number of ^leriodictil publications Commercially it has 
shared in the prosj>erity which Yucatan in recent years owes 
to the development of the Sisal hemp trade ; and its manu- 
factures embrace cotton goods, cigars, sugar, and rum. The 
|K>pulation, estimated about 1840 as 25,000, was found 
in 1871 to number 33,025. The Mayas still form numeri- 
cally the strongest element. Previous to the Spdnish 
conquest the site of Merida was occupied by the«Maya 
^ to^ of Tehoo, which contained so great a number of 
I artificial stone-mounds that the new-comers had abundant 
material for all their buildings. The founilation of the 
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city dates from 1542, and it was made a bishopric in M^im^ bad not yet ^ven to himself. These were, 
1561. Compare Stephen's Yttcatan. however, displayed fully in the famous Corsican story of 

MERIDEN, a city of the United States, in New Haven Colomha^ published in the momentous year 1830. T^is, 
county, Connecticut, 18 miles from New Haven by rail, all things considered, is })Grha|>s Mt^rim^'s best tale. 

It is a busy manufacturing town ; the population has He had already obtained a ccmsiderable pisition in 
increased from 3559 in 1850 to 7426, 10,495, and 18,340 the civil service, and after the revtdutioii of July he was 
in 1860, 1870, and 1880. The Britannia Comi>aiiy alone chef de atlnnei to two dilfo.rent ministers. He \ym then 
employs upwards of 1000 hands, and s^nds out every year apt>ointed to the inort^ ci»iigi*nial jHist of in8j>ector of 
nearly $3,000,000 worth of Britannia metal and electro- historical inoniinionts. Mt^^rirmie was a liorn archaeologist, 
plated go^s ; and tin-ware, cutler}^ brass-work, flint glass, combining linguistic faculty of a very unusual kind with 
guns, and woollen goods are also manufacture<l in the town, the accurate rnrholarshij* which d<wH not always accomjmny 
The State reform school had 307 inmates in 1880. A it, with remarkable historical appnH*iat ion, and with a sincere 
fortified tavern erected by Belcher in 1660 on the roo^l love for the arts oi design and <’onstructioii, in the former 
between Bo.ston and New Haven was the nucleus of of which he had s<uuo practical skill. In his oflioinl 
Meriden ; hut the place was not incorjiorated os a town till ca|)a(uty he puhlishwl nuinerous rcjM>rts, H<Mne td which, 
1866, and became a city in 1867. with other similar pienres, have been rejmhlished in his 

^I^KIMEE, Prosper (1803-1870), novelist, arclm'o- works. He also devotcxl himself to histi^ry propt*r during 
legist, essayist, and in all these capacities one of the the latter years (»f the July monarchy, and published 
greatest masters of French sty l<^ during the century, was ! numerous essays and works of no great length, chiefly on 
l)orn at Paris on SeidendK^r 28, 1803, and diwl at ('nunes j S|uinish, Russian, ami ancient lUunan hist4)ry. Ho did 
on the 23d t>f the same month sixty-seven years later, j not, however, neglect novel writing during this ]H?riod, and 
having lived just long enough to know that ruin was ] numerous short tales, almost without exception master- 
threatening France. Not many details have lK‘en puhlisht^il j pieces, apiHared, (‘hiefly in the Jieimedc He travelled 

in reference to his family, hut his father seems t-o have | a gtHsl deal, holh for his own amusement and on official 
Iwen a man of position and colnJK.^tenc^^ Mt'Tinit^e had i errands ; and in one of his journeys to Spain, about the 
English hI(K>d in his veins on the mother’s si<ie, and was j middle of l^aiis Philippe's reign, he made an ac(|Uaiutanco 
always considered, at least in Fram*c, to hw^k anti Is have i destined to infliiem'e Jiis future life m»t a little- that of 
more like au Englishman tijan a Frem linutn. He was I Mculame ih‘ Montijo, mother of the future empress Eugenio, 
educated for the bar, but entered the public stjrvice instmd. | Merirnee, though in manner and language the most 
A young man at the time of the romantic movement, he i cynical of men, was a th‘votetl friend, and shortly Udore the 
felt its influence strongly, though his j>cculiar tempera- 1 accession (»f Napoli‘.ou HI. he hml (M'casion to show this, 
ment prevented him from joining any of the c/)teri(58 of the [ His friend Lihri was accused of having stolen valuable 
j>yi(xl. This temperament was indeed exhibited by the i manuscripts and I K>okK from French libraries, and Mt'Tiiml'e 
very form and nature of the works in wlii<;h lie showed i tcKik his jiart so warmly that he was mdually sentenced 
the influeifte of romanticism. Nothing was more prominent | to and underwent fine and imprisonment. Ho had hecjn 
among the romantics than the fancy, as Mcirinn'^e himself elected of the Academy in 1844, and also of the Academy 
puts it, for “ItK’al ct»]our," the more unfamiliar the better, j of Inscriptions, of which ho was a prominent mcnd>er. 
Mdrirn^e exhibited this in an unusual way. in 1825 he ! Ikjtw’ceii 1840 and 1850 ho wrote more tales, the chief 
published what ])ur|»orted to he the dramaiit^ works of a j of which were Arnhie (imUai and Carmm, 

S^iaiiish lady, Clara (tozul, w ith a preface stating circumstaii- | The ciiipirc made a cfoisiderahle difference in Mi'Tiinde’s 
tially how the supiKised translator, one Joseph Ji’E.strange, | life*. He wrh not a very ardent |S)litician, but all his 
had met the gifted iKs^ttwsat Gibraltar. This was followed i sympathies were against ileirKsinwy, and he had therefore 
by a still more audacious and still more successful j no rtjasou to object to the Ikinapartist rule, especially as 
mjyerrhfrie. In 1827 appeared a small lKM*k entitled La | his habitual cynicism and his irreligious jirejudiccs 
(hula (the anagram of Gaznl), and giving ilMdf out made legitimism distasUdul to him. But the marriage 
as translated from tlie Illyrian of a certain Hyacinthe | of Napoleon Jll. with the daughter of Madame de 
I Maglanovich. •This IVwk, which hfis greater formal merit | Montijo at once enlisted what was always the strongest of 
than Clara Gand, is said to have taken in Sir John Bow- \ M(5riitu'je's syinjjathies — the sympathy of {lersonal friend- 
ring, a comjHjtent Slav scholar, the Russian jioet Poushkiii, j ship- on the ernjjeror’s side. He was made a senator, and 
and some German authorities, although not only liail it no i continued U) exercise his archa'ologif^al funedions ; but his 
original, but, as M^rim^e declares, a few words of Illyrian ■ most inqiortant role was that of a constant and value<l 
and a book or two of travels and tojogniphy were the | private friend of Isitli the “master and rnistress of the 

authoFs only materials. In tlie next year a[»}Kared a short | house,” as be calls the emperor and eriii»rcKs in his Jettem. 

dramatic romance, La Jacqxierie, in which all Mc^rimtVs | He was occasionally charged with a kind of irregular 
characteristics are visible — his extraordinary faculty of ; diplomacy, and in the matter of the enifsiror's 

loi*al and historical colour, his command of language, his [ Cer^ar^ he hofl to jsiy the jienalty frwjuently exaettsl from 
grim irony, and a certain predilection for tragic and terrible : great men of letters by their |K)iitical or social suiMiriors 
subjects which was one of his nuinerous |K>ints of contact ; who are ambitious of literary refiutatiori. But for the 
with the men of the Renaissance. This in its turn was | most \mi he was stricdly the “ami de la inaison.' At 
followed by a still l>etter juece, the Chrmique de Charle* i the Tuileries, at (’omjdegne, at Biarritz, bo was a con- 

/JT,, which stands tow^ds the 16th century^ much as the | stant though not alw’uys a very willing guest, and his 

Jacquerie does tow-ards the Middle Ages. All these works , influence over the empress w’os very considerable and was 
were to a certain extent second-hand, being either directly { fearlessly exeric^l, though he uw?d call himself, in iniita- 
ixniuted or prompted by a course of reading on af«articular ' tion of Hcarron, “le liouffon de sa mnjest^.” His cK.cujcar 
subject. But they exhibited all the future literary qualities 1 lions during the last twenty years of his life were numerous 
jgl^tbe author save the two chiefest, his wonderfully severe ' and im{xi»rtant, though rather nondescript. He found, 
and almost classical style, and his equally classical solidity i however, time for not a few more tales, of which more will 
ind^stataesqueiiesB of construction. For the latter there ! be said presently, and for two coiTe«|s>ndences, which are 
was not much opportunity in their subjects, and tb^ former ; not the least of bis literary achievements, while they have 
required a ocstain maturity and self-discipline which j an extraordinary interest of matter. One of these c^onsists 
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of the letters which have been published an iMtre* d uim 
the other of the letters addressed to Sir Antonio 
Paniz^i, the late librarian of the British Museum. Various, 
though idle and rather irnjKjrtinent, conjectures have l)Oen 
made as to the identity of the inconnur just mentioned. 
It is sufficient to say that the acquaintance extended over 
many years, that it j)art(K>k at one time of the character 
of love, at another of that of siinpht friendship, and that 
Mdriinde is exhibited under the most surprisin^dy diverse 
lights, most of them more or Jess amiable, anrl all interest- 
ing. Tlie correspondence witli 1‘anizyJ has somewhat less 
personal interest. M^SrinnSe made the acrpiuintance origin- 
ally by a suggestion that his corresjiondeiit should buy for 
the Museum some MSS. which were in ilui jiossession of 
Stendhal’s sister, and for some years it wtis cJiiefly ccnifined 
to correspondence. But M<5rimcH! oftc'ii visited England, 
where he hail many friends (among whom the late Mr 
Ellice of (Jlengarry was the chief), and cintain similarities 
of taste dnuv him cluster to J'aniz/J personally, while during 
part of the empire the two siTved as the channel for a 
kind of unollieial diplomacy between the emjieror and 
certain English statessmen. T]j(‘se letters are full of shrewd 
apfr(^un on tlie sbite of Eurojs^ at different times. Both 
Merit's aJunirid in g<»Hsip, in amusing amu'dotes, in sharj) 
literary eriticism, while both contain evidences of a cynical 
and KabeJuisian or Swiftian liumour which was very strong 
in Mt^rimee. Tliiseharacteristie is said to be so jiromiiicnt 
in a e(»iTe.s]»ondonee with anotlu'r friend, which iujw lies in 
the library at Avignon, that there is but littlt* clianct* of its 
ever Innng [»riiite<i. A fourtli collect i<ni of letters, of much 
inferior extent and interest, has been printtul by M. Blaze 
de Bury undta* ilie title of t) unc (tuitr Jneonnue, 

In the latter years of his life Meriiin c suffered very much 
from ill health. It was necessary for him to pass all his 
w'intersut (’aunes, wln're his (Constant eompauioTis W'ere two 
aged English ladit's, friends of his mollier. The terrible 
year found him eompletely broken in health, and antieii»ating 
the w'orsl for Trance. He lived long enough to see his fears 
realizi'd, ivud to express his grief in some last letters, and 
ho died on September 1870. 

chnnu’toi' (winch hu.s hcon nn warrant uhly Khnuh*red 
hv 1 hi»H«' In wlnnii diirrn'iifr.s his sarrastif intolerniieo 

01 pn.sn ” in litnnitiin' nnuh* him nhiinxmuH) was a pnouliar ami in 
mnin* nisiaM ts iin unfortnnatt' one, hut hy nn nioauH unintflligihle, 
mnl porhups in a minor digrt'n not unroilimou Partly hy t< nijM*m- 
inent, ]»nrtlv it in wnd owing to mum* rhildish rxporienee, when lie 
diwJovenMl that he hiul heen diipcal ami lietermiued never to be »o 
ngain, not least owing to tlie examph* of Beyle, who was a frieml 
of his family, riki of whom ho saw inueh, ileriinee ftp|H*ur 8 ut u 
comparatively early ag»* to have impiwed u}>on hini-self a.s a duty the 
niainteimnee of an nttitnde of Hreptieal iiiditt'erenee and saronstie 
critieimn. He certainly ama eoded. Although, as has lH*en said, a 
niRii of Ringjilarly W’nrin and atTeetiouate fedings, he ohtaiued the 
rttedii of Iniiig a cold-hearted eynie ; and, although he was Wh 
iiiilepetident and disinterested, he was ahu.sed as a hanger-on and 
toad-eater of the imperial emirl. Both imputations wen' wholly 
imdeserved, and indeed were prompteil to a givat extent by thV 
reaontment felt hy hiH literary equals on the other side at the rool 
ridicule with w hich he met them. But he de.sen ed in some of the 
Ud HR well ns many of the goml aeuReHof the term the phnisr which 
ire have applied to him of a man of the Koimissance. He had the 
warm partiaanahip and amiahilitv towanls friends and the scorpion- 
like ating for his foes, he liad the anient delight in learning and 
caftodally in matlcm of art and Indies lettix's, he had the seeptieiain, 
the voluptuouaneaa, the enrious delight in the eontemplatioii of the 
horiibla, which marked the men of Vetters of the humanist |H'ruxl. 
Idko them he was a man of the world, and a man who without any 
bta«nfM liked a ktug'a {uilace letter than a phiU>80}du’r » hovel* 
Like them he had an acute judgment in matters of bu&iiim, and like 
tliem a iiugular t'onaciouaneas of the nothingness of things. Even Ids 
litaruy work has this Kenaisssnee character. It is tolerably ex- 
tsnsive, amounting to some seventeen or eighti^u volumes, hiit its 
hulk is not great for a life which was not short, and which was 
occupied at least nominally in little else. About a third of it con- 
sists of the letters already mentioned, which will always be to 
those who delight in panonal literature the most attractive part, 
and which, though in a fragmentary fashion, are really important 
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as throwing side lights on history. Bather more than a^^or thud 
consists of the official work which has been already alluded to-— 
reports, essays, short historical sketches, the chief of which latter is 
a Idstory of rodro the Cruel, and another of the curious pretender 
known in Kussian story os the false Demetrius. Some of the 
literary essays, such as those ou Beyle, on Turguenief, Ac., where 
a [>er8onal element enters, are excellent. Against others and af^ainst 
the larger historical sketches — admirable as th^ ate — M. laine'a 
criticism that they want life has some force. They are, however, 
all marked hy Meriui^'s admirable style, by his sound and accurate 
scholarship, his strong intellectual grasp of whatever he handled. 
Ids cool unprejudiced views, his marvellous faculty of designing sud 
profiortioning the treatment of his work. It is, however, in the 
remain iiig third of his work, consisting entirely of tales either in 
narrative or in dramatic form, and esi>ecially in the former, that hit 
full power is perceived. He translated a certain number of things 
(chielly from the Kussian) ; but his fame does not rest on these, on 
Ids already-mentioned youthful sujiercherics, or on his later seroi- 
drumatic works. There remain about a score of tales extending in 
point of composition over exactly forty years, and in length from 
that of Coloinha^ the longest, which fills about one hundred and fifty 
pages, to that of L* EnUvffnitni de la Jifdoute, which fills just flalf 
a dozen. They are unquestionably the best things of their kind 
written during the century, ghe only 7 MnttW/fis that can challenge 
coniparisoii with tliem being tlie very best of Gautier, and one or 
two of Halzuc. The motives are siidit iently different. In Colomha 
and Mateo Falc(nu^ the Corsican point oi honour is drawn on ; in 
Carmen (written ajiparently after reading Borrow's S|^nisli books), 
the gipsy character ; in La Vinus d' lilt and Lokis (two of the 
finest of iill), certain grisly superstitions, in the former case that 
known in n milder form as the ring given to Venus, in the latter a 
variety of the were-wolf fancy. Arahie. Guillot is a sin^lnr satire 
full of sarcastic pathos ou jiopular morality and religion ; La 
Chmnbre Jikue^ an 18th-contury conic, w’ortliy of Crebillon for 
grace and w it, and sujxjrior to him in delicacy ; Tlie Capture of the 
liedouht just mentioned is a perfect piece of description ; VAbb6 
Aabain is again satirical ; La Jhnihlc Mlvrise (the authorship of 
wldch W’lis objected to Merimee when lie was elected of the 
Actiideiiiy) is an exercise in a!ialysi.s strongly impregnated with 
the spirit of Stendhal, hut l)etter written than nnythiug of that 
writer 8. These stories, with liis letters, assure Mcrimee’s ] dace in 
literature at the very head of the French prose writers of the century. 
He had undertaken an edition of Brantonio for the liiblioth^que 
Elzi^viriennc, hut it was never conijdetcd. 

Meriniec’s W'orks have only been gradually published since his 
death. The latest, The Lellera to ranizzi, whi<h have also ap- 
pi'anul ill English, hears date 1881. There is as yet no uniform 
or Imndsonu' tnlition, but almost cvery'tbiug is obtainable in the 
collections of MM. Charpentier and Caiman n Levy. (G. SA.) 

MERINO. See Sbkkp and Wool. 

MERIONETH (Wt'lsh Meiricmydd), a maritime county 
of North WnlcH, is bounded N. by Carnarvon and Denbigh, 
S.E. by Denbigh and Montgomery, and W. by (,^ardigan 
Bay. It is triangular in 8ha|>e, it« greatest length north- 
east to south-west being 45 miles, and its greatest breadth 
northwest to south-east about SOmilea The/irea is 385,29 1 
acre.H, or about GOO square miles. Next to Carnarvon, Meri- 
oneth is the most mountainou.s county in Wales. If the 
scenery is less Indd and striking than that of Caniorvon, 
it excels it in richness, variety, and pictures(|ue beauty. 
Its lofty mountains are inter] lenetraied by dark dee]> delis 
or smiling vales. The outlines of its ruggetl crags are 
softened and adorned by rich foliage. The sea views are 
frotjnently tine, and rivers, lakes, and waterfalls add a 
romantic charm to the valleys. The highest summits in 
the county ore the ]>icturesque Cader Idris (w^hich divides 
into tliree ])eaks, — one, Pen-y-Gadair, having an altitude of 
2914 feet), Aran Fawddw^ (2955), Arenig-fawr (2818), 
Moel-wyn (2566), lihobell-fawr (2360). The finest valieya 
are those of Dyfi. Dysyui, Tolyllyn, Mawddach, and Festi- 
niog. Tlie river Dyfrdivy or Dee rises 10 miles north-west 
of Bala, and, after iiossing through Bala Lake, flows north- 
east by Corwen to Denbighshire. The Dyfi rises in a small 
lake near Aran Fawddwy, and^ cl|>ands into an estuary 
of Cardigan Bay. The Mawadach or Maw, from the 
north of Aron Fawddv^, has a course of 12 miles 
west, during which it is joined by several other atreAms. 
The DwjTyd and other streams unite in forming the 
estuary of Traeth Bach. The finest waterfalls |ure the 
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BhaiAdr-y-Glyn near Com’en, Rhaiadr Du, and Pistyll 
Cain, the latter 150 feet Ugh. The lakea are very 
numerous, but small, the largest being Bala Lake, or Pirn- 
blemere (in Welsh, IJyn Tegid, fair lake), 4 miles long by 
1 broad, and LI311 Mwyngil (l^e in a sweet nook) in the 
vale of Talyilyn. Both are much fro(|uented by anglers. 
On account of frequent indentations the coast-line is about 
100 miles long. Sandy beaches intervene l>etween the 
rocky shores. Frequent shoals and sandbanks render 
navigation very dangerous. There are only two harbours 
of importance, Barmouth and Aberdovey. 

A mountain tract of the county 1 5 miles from north to 
south by 10 from east to west, stretching from the coast 
inland, is of the Cambrian age, composed of grits, quartzose, 
and slates, and comprising the Merionethshire anticlinal. 
This tract is enclosed on the north, east, and south by the 
Itfenevian, Lingula, Tremadoc, and Arenig l)eds, which are 
pierced by numerous dykes and intrusive masses, iiu»htly 
greenstone. Ithobell-fawr is oae of the greatest igneous 
masses in the wh(»leareaof the. J^ingiila IkhIs. The Arenig 
beds are interstratified with and overlaid by accumulations 
of volcanic ashes, fe]s[)athie traps, or lava flows, which 
form the rugged heights of Cader Idris, the Anins, the 
Arenigs, MancK), and Moel-w}ni ; and these are in turn 
overlaid by the Llandeilo and I Jala IkhIs, the latter includ- 
ing the Bala limestone. Extensive slate quarries are 
worked near Festiniog, mostly underground, in strata of 
the Llandeilo age, giving employment to alx)ut 4000 men. 
Gold, lead, copj»er, and manganese have Injcn oldiiined in 
various places. 

Climate and A(frirnl(urr. — The cliniatc varies much with the 
elevation, in some [ilnces l>eing bleak ntci cold, and in others rti- 
giarkably equable and genial. At Abordovev it is proverbially 
mild, and the myrtle grows in the open sir. All attenq^ts to intro- 
duce fruiH have proved abortive in most parts of the county. The 
soil is generally thin and |K>or, with fertile tracts in the valleys. 
A great portion of the moss has been reclaimed within late years. 

Accoruing to theagrieultural rotunis for 1882, then* were 154,400 
acres, or considerably less tlian half the total area, under cultiva- 
tion. Of this as much os 119,138 acres were ]iemmnent pnsturi*, 
and 13,755 umler rotation grasses. Of the 17,312 atmrs under corn 
crops, 11,232 were under oats and 4807 under Imrky, Potatoc's 
occupied 2392 acres, atid turnips only 1 496 acres. The area under 
woods extended to 15,049 acres. 

The total numls’r of horses in 1882 was 6088. A breed of 
f>onics is i>eculiar to this county and Montgomeryshire. The 
rearing of homed cattle and dairy*'farming are largely carried on, 
but the number of cattle (37,643) is considerably under the average 
of Wales generally. On the other hand the number of shoej> in 
1882 was 400,553, a larger number than in arjy other county of 
Wales, and much beyond the general average in the principality. 
They are a small hardy breed, which grow heavy fleeces. Goats 
frequent the loftier crags. 

According to the latest return the nnmber of proirietors was 1696, 
possessing 303, 37 4 acres, with a gross annual value of i:i 83, 253. ( >f 
the owners 1044, or 62 f>er cent, poasesafnl less than 1 acre, the 
average extent of the properties being 189 acres, and tin' average 
value per acre a little over 12s. There were ten proprietors w'ho 
[^ssessed over 5000 acres, viz.. Sir W. W. Wynn, 20,295 ; K. J. L. 
Price, 17.718; T. P. Lloyd, 16,976; Mm Kirkby, 13,410; Hon. 
C, H, Wynn, 10,604 ; A. J. G. Corbet, 9847 ; Sir E. Buckley, 
8733 ; W. E. Oakeley, 6018 ; W. O. Oow. 6497 ; and R M. 
Rickards, 6701. 

Manufadure^. — Woollen guuus are manufactured in various 
nlsces, especially at Dolmlly. They are principally coarse druggets, 
kerseymeres, and flannels. The knitting of stockings was a great 
industry at the close of last century, the vidue of the sales at Bala 
being estimated at from £17,000 to £19,000 annually. 

The Cambrian Railway skirts the coast from Port- 
madoc to Aberdovey. At Barmouth Junction a branch of the same 
croMes to Dolgelly, where it is Joined by a branch of the Great 
Western Railway. Another branch of tne Great Western unites 
Rsla and Kestiniew, and the latter place has railway connexion both 
^ijyith Llandudno Jnnertion and with Poitmadoc. 

AdmirndmUon and Paptfiaii4m. — Merionethshire comprises five 
httgd reds and thirty-three civil parishes. It has one court of qnaitrr 
•saskma, and the number of petty sessional divisions is six. Ecclesi* 
astteally it is pa^y in the dioom of Bangor, partly in that of 8t 
Aasph.a Hie oodnty retnms one member to parliament Then is 
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no municipal or parliamentary borough. The towns returned in 
1881 as urban sanitary districts are (1663), Barmoutli (1612), 
Dolgelly (2467), Festiniog (11,272), and Towyu (8363). Since 
1801 the population has nearly doubled. From 29,606 in Uiat year 
it liad increased in 1861 to 38,963, in 1871 to 46,698, and in 1881 
to 54,793, of whom 27,676 were maloH, and 27,217 females. 

ifijlory and Originally Merioneth belonged to the 

territory of the Ordoviees, and under the Roinaiis it was included 
in Britannia Secundcu There are many Celtic, Roman, and me<ii- 
Bval remains. Caer Drewyn on the Dee, near Corwen, w*aa a British 
camp. There are numerous crondechs in various imrts of Uio county. 
es{iecially near the sea-coast. The Via ikcidetUalis of the Romani 
passed through Merioneth from south to north, and at Tomen- 
y-Mur was joiiie<l by a branch of the South Wailing Street, tha 
Casttdl Tomen-y-Mur Iwing sujqHistHi to identical with the 
Roman station of Horiri hlons. The immeiiso ruin of Oaatel-y* 
Bere was o^inally one of the krm*st castles in Wales, but has not 
b(Hm (K'cupim since the time of Edwunl 1. During the Wars of the 
Roses tlie castle of Harlech, still a tine ruin, was lield by the 
Lancastrians, and was the last in Wales t«» surrender. Of eeelesi- 
astieal remains the most important is Gyminer Abbey, founded by the 
CiatereiaiiB in 1198, a very tine ruin containing arohitecturo of 
various {teriods from Nonnaii to Per|H)iidicular. There are numer- 
ous intercHting old churches. 

MERLIN. 800 Falcon. 

MERMAIDS AND MERMEN, in tho popular mythology 
of England and S<;oiland, aro a claHs of lieings morn or loss 
completely akin to man, wlio have their dwelling in the sea, 
but are i*4i{)able of living on land and of entering into social 
relations with men and women.* They are easily identified, 
at least in some of their most important aspects, with tho 
Old (German Meriminni or Meerfran, the Icelandic Mafgufa, 
Margygr, ami Marmennill (mod. Marliendill), tho Daniah 
Hafmaiid or Maremind, tho Irish Morrow or Merrnach, 
the Marie-Morgan of Brittaiiy and the Morforwyn of 
Wales;- and they have various iM)intK of roseinblance to 
the vislyany or water-sprite and the rusalka or stream-fairy 
of Russian mythology. Tho typical niormaid (who is 
much mcjre frecjuently dcscriWl than the merman) has the 
head and kxly of a woman, usually of exceeding loveliitewfi, 
but below the waist is fashioned like a fish with scales and 
fins. il(*r hair is long and Ixmutiful, and she is often 
represented, like tho iiussian rusalka, as combing it with 
one hand while in the other she holds a hHiking-ghms. At 
other times, like tho rusalka, she is seen engaged in the 
more prosaic occu|)ation of washing or l»cating clothes ; but 
this, as, for example, in Hugh Miller’s terrible Loch Klin 
legend, is a sign of some impending calamity. For a time 
at least a inennaid may Ixjcoine to all appearance an ordi- 
nary human lieing; and from a very striking Irish legend 
(“^fhe Overflowing of Isnigh Neagh and Lilian the Mer- 
maid,” in Jfiyce’s Old Celtic liimance*) it is evident that a 
human being may also for a time lio transfonned into a 
mermaid. 

The mermaid legends, both English and other, inay be 
grouped os follows. A. A 7nei'7tmid or mermaxeU either 
voluntarily or under cernijralnon reveal Uiinyn th/U art about 
to happen. Thus the two merrimids (mcrewlp) Hadeburc 
and Sigelint, in tho Niljelungenlied^ disclose his future 
course to the hero Hagen, who, having got |)OsM;HMion of 
their garments, which they hod left on the shore, comjiels 
them to pay ransom in this way. According to Rcseniuii, 
a mermaid appeared to a f>easant of Hainsbe, foretold the 
birth of a prince, and moralized on the evils of intern- 

* The name mermaid is cotn{M)Uiu1orl of the A. H. merr^ a lake, and 
moegd^ a mohl; but, though mere vnf occurs in Bcowull', mern^maid does 
not appear till the Middle English period (Chaucer, Bomaunt of the 
tUm^ ic,). In Cornwall the fisbenoen say merry-viaide and merry 
men. The connexion with the sea rather than with inland waters 
sppears to be of liter origin. “ The Mermaid of Martin Meer ” 
(Roby’s Traditione of Lancashire^ vol. ti.) is an example of the older 
force of the word; and such ** meer-women '* ans known to the 
country-folk in various parte of England (e.y., at Newport in Bhrop- 
shire, where the town is some day to be drownc#! by the woroan'e 
sgency). 

» See Rhye, « Welsh Fairy Tsles,” in F Oymmrodor. mi, 1 
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pcrance, Ac, {Kmg FreflerichM dm andtM Kronik^f 
Copenhagen, 1680, p. 302), B. A Mermaid imp^trU 
tu/Mmntural powere to a human, being. Thu« in the 
lieautiful «tory of “The Old Man of Cury” (in Hunt^H 
J*ojmlar liomancee of flu West of Englandy 1871) the old 
man, irintead of Hi Ivor and gold, obtaina the power of doing 
good to bin rieighlxmr» by breaking the HiKjllMof witchcraft, 
chaHing away diMeoHeM, and diHcovering thievcH. John 
Reid, iIm*- (Vomarty Hhipmaater, was more wilfi.Hh, — hw 
“ wiHheM three being that neither he nor any of hw 
friciulH Kliotdd perirth by the hou, that he nhould l»e uniii- 
R^iTupte<lly BucceHHfiil in everything he undertook, and that 
the huly who Hcorned hin love nhould Bcorn it no more. 
V. A mennaid }uu mune one uiuler her protection^ and for 
VToriff done to her ward ejrarts a. terAUe penaltif. One of 
the IxiHt ami mont detailed exampIcH of this cIohh in the 
fitory of the “Merinai<rH V'^cngeance” in Mr Hunt’H Imok 
already (jiioted. 1). A mermaid falls in fore with a human 
Iwiwjy Iwes %rith him as his lawful wife for a iwa\ and then, 
some compact heimj unwittingly or intent ionall y hrok'en hyhim, 
departs to her tnw home in the sea. Here, if itn imjrmaid 
form be accepted, tJie typical legend is undoubtedly that 
of Melusina, which, being made the Hubj(ict of a fulldledged 
romiinee by Jt\an trArms, beca?ne one of the immt popular 
folk-bookn of Knrope, appearing in SjxiniHh, (lerman, 
Hutch, and Hohemian verKioiiH. Melusino, whose name 
fiifiy be a far-olf (icho of the Mylitta (Venus) of the 
l‘h<eniciauH, was married to Raymond of Lusignan, and 
was long afterwards proudly recognized as one of their 
aneestors by the LuxemlH)urg, Rohan, and Sassenaye 
families, and even by the emperor Henry Vll, Her story 
will Ik^ fourul in Raring (loidd’s Myths of the Middle Ayes. 
K. A mermaid falls in lof>e mith a man, and entices him to 
yo and lice with her Mow the sea ; or a vietmian wins the 
affection iw captures the. fwrson <f an earthlmni maiden. 
This form of legend is very common, and has iiaturnlly 
Ihmmi a favcmriti' with jioetH. Maephail of (\Jonsay 
HUcci'SHfuIly rejects the alluromentx of the rnermaiil of 
(kirrievrekin, and comes hack after long years of trial to 
the maid of Colonsay.^ The Danish IxilUuls are especially 
full of the theme; as “Agnote and the Merman,"' an ante- 
cedent of Matthew Arnold’s “Forsaken Merman'’; the 
“Deceitful Merman, or Maratig's Daughter"; and the 
finely detailed story of Rostner Hafmaml (No. 49 in 
Grimm). 

In relation to man the mermaid is usually of evil issue 
if not of evil intent. She has generally R) 1x5 bribed or 
comiwlled to utter her pn)j»lK5cy or Insstow her gifts, ami 
whether as wife or panirnour slie brings disaster in her 
train. In itself her sea-life is often represented os one of 
omlless delights, but at other times a mournful mystery 
and sadness brtxMls over it. The fish-tail, which in popular 
fancy forms the characteristic feature of the mermaid, is 
rtMilly of secondary imimrtanoe ; for the true Teutonic 
mermaid -pndiably a nminant of the grvnt cult of the 
Vaiiir — had no fisli-tail ; ^ and this symbolic ai»j>endage 
occurs in such remote mythological regions os to give no 
clue to historical connexion. The Tritons, and, in the 
later ropresentation.H, the Sirens of classical antiijiiity, the 
Pheenician Dagon, and the Tbaldiean Cannes are nlf w^ll- 
known examples ; the Ottaa^as and other American Indians 
have their man-fish and w’oman-fish (Jones, Tnufitions of 
the ATorth Anteriesm Indiitns, 1830) ; and the Chinese tell 
stories not unlike our oam about the sea-wnnuen of their 
southern seas (Dennis, FoUdore of China, 1875), 

Quasi-historical instances of the appearance or capture of 

^ See Leyden's **Tlje Mermaid, '' in Sir Walter Scott's Border 
Minstrelsy. 

< Karl Blind, New Finds in Sliethuidic and Welah Folk-Lore/’ in 
hnttsmanis Ma^pmns, 1882. 


mermaids are common enough,* and serve, with the frequent 
use of the figure on signboards and coats of arms, to show 
how thoroughly the myth had taken hold of the popular 
imagination.^ A mermaid captured at Bangor, on the 
shore of Belfast Lough, in the 6th century, was not only 
bai>tised, but admitt^ into some of the old calendars as a 
saint under the name of Murgen (Notes and Queries^ 
Oct. 21, 1882); and Stowe (Annales, under date 1187) 
relates how a man-fish was kept for six months and more 
in the castle of Orforde in Suffolk. As showing how 
legendary material may gather round a simple fact, 
the oft-told story of the sea-woman of Edam is particu- 
larly interesting. The oldest authority, Joh. Oerbrandus 
a Leydis, a Carmelite monk (ob. 1504), tells (Annales, 
Ac., Frankfort, 1620) bow in 1403 a wild woman 
came through a breach in the dike into Purmerlake, an^, 
being found by some Edam milkmaids, was ultimately 
taken to Haarlem and livtd there many years. Nobody 
could understand her, but she learned to spin, and was 
wont to adore the cross. Ocka Scharlensis (Chronijk van 
Friesland, Leeuw., 1597) reasons that slie was not a fish 
l)ecauso she could spin, and she was not a woman because 
she could live in the sea ; and thu.s in * due course she 
got fairly established as a genuine mennaid. Yosmaer, 
who lias carefully investigated the matter, enumerates forty 
writers wlio have repeated the story, and shows that the 
older ones speak only of a woman (see “ Beschr. van de 
zo<»gen. Meermin dor stad Haarlem," in Verb, van de Noll. 
Maatsch. van K. rn Wet., [^art 23, No. 1786). As for the 
stuffed mermaids which have figured from the days of Bar- 
tholomew Fair downw'ards, it is enough to mention that 
exhibited in the Turf C-offee-house, London, in 1823 
and carefully drawn by Cruiksbank (comi>are Chambers, 
Book of Days). 

Thp bpKt oc(50unt of the mermaid-myth is in Baring Gould’* 
Mf/ths of the Middle Ages. See also, besides works already men- 
tioned, l’onto])pidttn, who in his logically credulous wav collect* 
much matter to prove tlie existence of monmiids ; Maillet, Telli- 
amed^ Hague, 1/55 ; Griiniii, JJculschc Myiholwjie, i. 404, and 
Altdan. Heldenlieder, 1811 ; Waldron's Ikscription and Train’* 
Hist, and Slat, Ace. of the Isle of Man; Folklore Society's Record, 
vol. ii. ; Napier, Hist, and Trad. Tales connected with the South oj 
Scotland ; S^‘l)ilh>t, Traditions <U la Haute JireU%gfne, 1882, and 
Contes tUs Marins, 1882. " (H. A. W.) 

MERGE, in classical geography (Strabo, xvii. 2, 2 ; Pliny, 
ii. 73, V. 10 ; Ptol., p. 201), was the inetrojH)li8of iEtbiopia, 

I situated on an island of the same name between the Nile 
! and the Astalioras (Atbara). The “island" is only an 
inaccurate name for the fertile plain Ixitween the two 
rivcr.s. This Meroe, first mention^ by Herodotus (ii, 29 
ay.), succeeded on older Ethiojuan kingdom of Naj>ata low^er 
down the Nile, originally subject to and civilized from 
Egypt, but which afterwards be^me inde[>endent and even 
sent forth an Ethiopian dynasty to reign in Egypt, to which 
the Sq^and Tirhaka of the Bible belonged (see Ethiopia). 
The name of Meroe in the form Merawi is now given to 
Najiata. The later Meroe retained its independence when 
Egy^it fell under foreign sovereigns. Diodorus (iii. 6) 
describes it as entirely controlled by the priesthood till a 
native prince Ergamenes destroyed the sacerdotal caste in 
the time of Ptolemy II. Queen Candace (Acts viiL 27) 
WTW probably sovereijm of Meroe; see Lepsius's Letten, 
Eng. tr., pp. 196, 206 ; and comp. Strabo, xviL 1, 54 for 

* Compare the strange occonni of the . quasi-human ereatare* found 
in the Nile given by Theophylacti*,.//lKori« viii. IS, pp. 299-802 
of ^kker'e ed. 

^ See the paper in /<mr. BriL Artk. Ass., xxxviii., 1882, by H. 
Cuming, who pointi out that mermaids or nh*mien occur in the arm* 
of Sari* Caledon, Howth, and Sandwich, Viocounta Boyne and Hdod, 
Lord LytUeton, and Boon of Abbotofoid, a* well a* in thooe of tha 
Ellis, Byron, Plieii4, Skeffington, and other famiMes. The.£ngBth 
herald* repraeent the creature* with a single toil, the French and 
Goman hetmld* finequontly with a double one. * 
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Queen Candace in Augustus’a time when the Uoniann 
under Fetronius advanced to Naf>ata. Meroe wae visited 
by Greek merchants ; and the astronomical exj^edition of 
Eratosthenes determined its latitude with great accuracy. 
An ex|)loring juirty in the reign of Xero found that the 
country l>elow Men>e, fonncHy the site of many towns, 
liad b^omo almost wholly waste (FMiny, vi, liO). From 
the 6th to the 14th century of our era tho Christian 
(Jacobite) realm of Dongula occu]>ied tho place of the older 
kingdom. The ruins of Mer(>e and Na^mta were fully 
explored by Lepsius in lJ'44» and the monuments are 
pictured in his Drnhmaler, 

MERSEBURG, the chief town of a district of tho same 
name in the IVussiaii province <»f Saxony, is situated on 
the river Saalo, 10 miles to the s<mth of Hallo and 17 to 
the west of Leipsic. It consists of a quaint and irrognlarly 
b^ilt old town, with two extensive suhiirlw, and contains 
SIX churches and several schools and charitable iiistitiitimis. 
The cathedral is an interesting dd pile, with a Romanesque 
choir of the 1 Ith, a transept of tne 13th, and a I.ate (Jotliic 
nave of the 1 Gth century. Among its numerous monuments 
is that of Rudolph of Swabia, wlio fell in 1080 in an 
encounter with his rival Henry IV. It contiiiim two 
j>aintiug8 by Lucas Cranach. Contiguous to the cathcHiral 
18 the Gothic chateau, formerly the residoinjc of the Saxon 
princes and tho bishops of Merseburg. The tt)wn-housc, the 
p(»st<<»fl[ice, and the “ stiimlchttiis ” for the inoetings of the 
provincial estates arc also noteworthy buildings. Tho 
industries of Morsi*burg consist of tho manufacture of card- 
Innird uiul cokuircd paper, dyeing, glue Ikh ling, inachine- 
making, calico-printing, tanning, and brewing. Its |)opu- 
lation in 1H80 was 15,205. 

Mersc'lmrg *' iiiaielolown ”) is one of tho ohlest towns in 

ri<‘nuuny. From tlie IHh century dowu to l(Ki7 it was the capitid 
Ilf ac(tuntiliip of its own name, ami from 1*08 to 154.'} it was tlie wul 
of a Inshop. In the 10th, 1 1th, ami 12th centunes it was a favourite 
residence of the (term an ei!qH*ror.s, and at this time its fiiits eujiiyod 
the imjKjrtanco afterwards iuheiito^l hy th<»s<* of Leipsic, The town 
was repeatedly visited hy destnietive eoiitliajiulions in the 14th to 
17tli ecutiirios, and also sulfert'd wveivly durifij' the Thirty Year/ 
War. From 165(1 to 1 738 it was the reHidems* of the dukes of Saxe- 
McrjM'hurg. The ^reut victory gained hy tiie empen^r lleiirv I. 
over the liuna in 933 isls'lieved to have Iweii fought on the Keuneli- 
berg near Merseburg. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL, or Merthyr Tydvit., a parlia 
mentary borougli and market- town of Glamorganshiro, 
8 outh Wales, is situated in a bleak and Lilly region on the 
river Taff, and on several railway lines, 2.5 miles iiorlh- 
1 nr»rth-west of Carditf and 30 east -north-east of Swansea. 
The town, w’hicli consists principally of the houses of work- 
men, is for the most part meanly and irregularly built, and 
at one time, on account of its defective sanitary arrange- 
ments, w'os frequently subject to ejddernics of great severity. 
Within recent years great irnj)roveuients have taken place, 
and the towm now' j)oss(i.sse.s lioth a jdentiful supjily of 
pure w’atcr and an excellent system of sewage. There arc 
also some good streets w'ith handsome shops, while in the 
suburlsi there are a number of private residences an<l villas 
inhabited by the wealthier classes. AfSirt from its exteiiMive 
iron and steel works, tho town jKWisesses no feature, of 
interest. It is situated in the centre of the South Wal*-^ 
cool liasin, and the rich coal-mines in the vi<'inity supply 
great facilities for the iron indastries. At Merthyr Tydfil, 
which is said to have received its name from the martyr- 
dom of a British saint l^diil, there were smelting-works 
at a very early period, but none of any imjiortance until i 
1755. From about forty years ago until 1 875 the manufac- 
^ijure of bar iron develop^ with great rapidity, but since 
then the production of steel has largely taken its place. 
Die borough returns two members to parliament. The | 
population of the urban sanitary district in 1871 was 
51.94111^ and in® 1881 it was 48,857; the population of the I 


parliamentary borough, whicli includes the (larish of Ahor- 
dare and |>arts of the imrishes of Llanwonno and Merthyr 
1^'dfil and of Vainor (Brwon), and has an area of 29,954 
acres, was in tho same years 97,020 and 91,347. 

MERV, Merit, or Maoith,' a district of Ucntral Asia, 
situated on tho iHmierdand of Iran and Turan. 

The oasis of Merv lies in tho midst of a desert, in aUmt 
37* 30’ N. lat. and 62“ 1C. long. It is alx>ut 250 miles 
from Herat, 170 from Charjui on tlio Oxus, 360 from 
KhiMi, and 17*5 from Gawars, the nearest point in the 
newly acquired ^1881) Russian territory of Akhal. 

The great chain of mountains w'hich, under the name of 
Paro}>amisiis and Hiudu-Kush, oxUuids across tho Asiatic 
(X)ntincnt from the Caspian to Cliina, and forms the lino 
of ethnic demarcation between the Turanian and Tiido 
Germanic races, is intorniptod at a single point ; that point 
is on the same longitude with ISIerv. Through or near the 
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j troml'e or gaj» wliich nature has created flow iif*rtliward in 
I parallel courses the rivers Heri-rud (Tejend) ami Murglmb, 
until they lose themselves in the dem^rt of Kam-kurii — that 
large expanse of waste, known also as Turcoman iu, which 
spreads at the northern foot of the mountains, and stretches 
from the lower Oxus to the ("ospian. 

Whether as a satrajy of Darius and subset] uently as 
a province of Alexander, wliethcr as the home of the 
Parthian race, whether os a bulwark against the destructive 
waves of Mongol invasion, or later as the gla<us of Persian 
KhoroSan, the valleys of those rivers — the district of Merv 

’ Merr is tlie iiirxlirn F«‘rsiAn name. Tfje river J/ar//us, now the 
Murgbab, ou which wam lioilt the ancient t*ity, i« derived front Margu^ 
th« name of the province tn reconled In the Hehintan }nn^;riptionii of 
Rarim. Spiegel crmnectji the name Matgu with old liiu^an mfrrgho, 
bird, in allusion to the ntirnerona nwarmii of binla that gather 'there. 
So, loo, the river name Murgltab mcaoa bln!* water. 1*he diHtrh t ap» 
I>eara to have lieeii known in the 6th centnry a« Marv-l-nid, ao that 
the river wa« then the Marv. The name JirrUm for the diatriit 
occun In the Annenian geography aitcrUicd to Moaea of Khorene, 
written probably in the 7th centnty (ed. PalkanofT). Mootir ia the 
Uxbtk name, aod of compaimiively reeent date. 
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— have ever l>eeu iriijK)rtant outposts on the borders of 
Iran. In bye-gone eiK)chs their banks have, under jKJwerful 
rulers, lieen studde<l with j)opulous and flourishing cities, 
which bore the name of Sovereign of the Universe ” (Mm) 
S/uth'irJehan)^ and vied for fame with “ Iklkh, the M(»ther 
of cities”; of lattJ times, with weakness or al>serH;e of govern- 
ment, those same i>anks have become choked with lallen 
battlements and ruins, the home of the snake and the jackal 

Merv has soared to prosperity or fallen to decay accord- 
ing to her ]>olitical status at tlie moment, and hi.stor}% 
which repeats itself, may yet have to sing her praises in 
the future as it has done in the jiast. AH that human 
life in the desert recpiires is there, -water in abundance, 
and a soil iinsurj massed for fertility. (lood goveiiirnont is 
alone wanting to turn those natural gifts to full account. 

The present inhabitants of the district are Turcomans 
of the Tekke tribe, who, like the other tril)e.s inhabiting 
Turcomania, enjoyed until the approach of the Ilussians 
virtual indepondeiico, and acknowledged allegiance to no 
one, — a pastoral |»eo|)le who eked out a miserable existence 
by the trade of passing canivaiis, and in brul times jiillaged 
the neighlMMiring and eipiully liarbarous states, to whose 
roj»risaIs they were in turn subjected. 

From the year IHGI), the date of the establishment of 
the Russian military setlhjinent at Krasnovodsk on the east 
shore of the (Vispian, the wave of Russian conquest has 
gradually swept eastwards rilong the northern frontier 
of 1‘ersia until it has for tlie moinont Htop]»ed at the outer- 
most l>ord(*r of the Akhal Turcoman country, which w'os 
incorporate »d in ISHI )>y Russia us the result of the elefwU 
of that tri)>e at (leok Tepe Among the elistricts still 
farther eivst, to whicli the Russians give the name of 
Kastern Tur<u)mauia, is that of the Merv Tekke Turcomans, 
kinsmen of the Akhal Tekkes, tim most recent of Russia’s 
Bubjeots. The district of the Merv Tjykkes may l)e taken 
to be that included between the lower Murghab below 
YuluUu, where tlie river tMiters the plain, and the IVrsian 
frontier from Sarukhs to (Jawars. 

A reference to the map ^^ill show the strategical import- 
ance of this district, situated at the jioint of meeting of 
two lines, of which one is the strategic line of Russian 
advam^e (»n Herat from Krasnovodsk to Saraklts, ami the 
other the Btruiegic line of advance on the same ]»lace from 
Tashkeml tlirough lk>kluira. The (capital of the district 
ia, moreover, the cn»ssing -p<iint of the Herat-Khiva and 
Moahenb Bokhara trade nmtes, 

Consevjuontly this district, a s(»litary oasis in a va.st 
doHert, guarantees tv> its possessor the command of an 
im[K)rtant avenue between north uml south, ai]d, in tlu^ 
event of its falling into Russian hands, will give that jK»wer 
in addition a valuable link in the chain of connexion 
lietwoen her re(‘ent acquisitions on the IVrsian frontier 
and those in Turkestan, the forging of which has lieen 
pcrsiat-ently otlvocated by Russian writers for years }>ast. 
One of those, Colonel Yoniukotf, frankly admits that it is 
the political I'osulta — “ the consolhlatiou of friendly relations 
witli the Turt‘omana " -ami not commercial interests 
merely, that are j^rimarily looked to, and ojienly states 
that the forward movement in Central Asia “cannot end 
othermse than by the annexation to RuBsia of the whole 
of Turan.” 

Whether by design or by the force of circumBtonces, the 
reoonimendations of those ^vriters have been translated into 
facta, and Russia with her a<h*anced post at Aakalnid ia 
now within 400 miles of Herat, wdiich Sir Henry Rawdinson 
doaignatea as the key of India, Tlie occupation of the 
Merv Tekke country would bring Russia to within 250 
miles of Hera*. From Askabad &e is in connexion with 
tno Caspian by a good line of communication, part of which 
from the sea to lUxil Arvat) is by rail ; and hence facilities 
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are offered fo]‘ bringing tip not only the resources of t^e 
Cam^asus but of the whole of European Russia. While 
Ku.ssian trooiis are within 4(K) miles of Herat, the Britidi 
trm>pM at Quetta are more than 500 miles from Herat.^ 

These remarks serve to ex])lain the very natural 
suspicion with which Great Britain has reg^ed the 
occujiatiou one after another of important strategical 
points along that route by which alone Russia can strike 
at India, — the same line by w^hich Na|>oleon meditated a 
Russo-French invasion in the early part of this centur \ 

In the matter of Merv and the ueighlx>nring Turcoman districts 
diplomacy has not been idle. As early as 1869, when an inter- 
change of opinions was taking place between the Russian and 
British Governmonts with respect to the demarcation of a neutnd 
zone between the two empires, Great Britain objected to the 
Russian proposal that this zone should he Afghanistan, because 
of the near approach to India that would be thereby aflbrded to 
Russian troojw from the direction of tlie Knni-kmn, llie home of 
Turcomans, of which Merv is the central In the following 

ytrnr H Russian diplomatist retimrked to the British ambassador at 
St Petersburg, when discussing tlio Afghan frontier, that great care 
would be rci[uircd in tracing a line from Khoja Saleh on the Oxus 
to tlic south, as Mor\' and the country of the Turcomans w»ere be- 
coming “commercially inqKuiant.” About the same time Russia 
intimated that, if the amir of Afghanistan claimed to exercise 
H(»vcreignty over the Tekkes, his pretensionscouhl not he recognized. 
After the Russian campaign against Khiva in 1873, and the sub- 
HCMpient operations against the 1'urcomans, the English foreign 
sciTetary early in 1874 emailed attention “ U> llie feam expressed by 
the utiiir of Afghanistan as to the complications in which he might 
become iiivolvtfd with Russia were the result of a Russian expe- 
dition iigfiiust Merv to be to drive the Turcomans to take refuge in 
the province of B.idghoes in Herat. *' In reply to this communi- 
eali<iu Prince Gortseiiakoff I'epeatod the assurance that the imperial 
(ioveriiuieiit “ had no iiiitmtiou of sending any expedition against 
the Tnrcoiiiaiis. or of cKsnipying Merv." In 1876 the o[)eratioiis of 
(leiieral lamiaUiii on tlie northern frontier of Persia led to represen- 
t.itioiiH Iwing made l»y the Britisli ambassador at the court of St 
I’etersburg. To these Russia replieil that the czar had no inten- 
tion of extending his frontiers on the side of Bokharif or on the 
.side of KrasiiovoiUk. Notwithstanding the oft*rtq>eated assurances 
to the contrary, large annexations have been siiu'e made in Turco- 
mania by the RuHsians, and these proceedings, clearly indicating 
the |rt'r8iHtent i)ro.secution of aconeerled plan, have naturally temled 
to ibsturh the harmonious relations which should subsist between 
the two great civilizing powers of tlie East. 

and Inhabited Ventres , — Of towns or even 
v illages, fixtMl centres of habitation, there are none, ac- 
cording U) Mr O’Donovan, the latest Eurojiean traveller 
to Merv. The present |H>litical and military capital of 
Merv is Kousliid Khan Kala, a fort which serves rather as 
a place of refuge against sudden attacks than as a habita- 
tion. It is situated on the east bank of the most westerly 
branch of the Murghab, aliout 25 miles Udow the dam at 
Torsa Kala. In form it is oblong, measuring 1 J miles long 
by J mile broad, is constructed entirely of earth, revetted 
on the exterior Hlojie with sun-dried brick ; the ramimrts 
are 40 feet high, and are 60 feet at the base. The fort is 
built in a loop of the river, which protects it on two sides; 
l>etween it and the river is an “ obah,” or nomad village of 
huts and tents, some thousand in number, disposed in rows, 
but tliere is no town or settlement. 

Twenty -five miles east of Kousliid Khan Kala lie the 
ruins of the Greek city of Antiochia Margiana, showing 
traces of a higli civilization. According to Strabo (xL 2) 
the Merv oasis at this |>eriod was surrounded with a wall 
measuring 1500 stadia (185 miles). Mr O’Donovan found 
the trace of the fort of Iskander to have been quadrangular, 
with a length of side of 900 yards. This was probably the 
fort built by Alexander, about 328^0., on his return from 

* Ooiicumntly with th« coiwolidation of her position in Turcomania, 
Russia has of late l»ean showing less military activity on the side 
her Turkestan district. It is probable that her recent exploimtions at 
the Huuices ui the Oxus have demonstrated the imptactioabiUty of 
directing any offemdve movament against India from that dda. 
Hence the line of strategical advance has been from ’[ashkend 
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Sogdiana after the capture of Boasus. Tlie city wsa 
destroyed in 666 a.d. by the Arabs, who built a new one, 
aftemmrds known as Sultan Sat\jar, about 1000 yards 
away, and occupying an area, accoi^ing to Mr O^Donovan, 
of about 600 yanls wiuare. The towers are still extant, 
and inside con be seen the ruins of a most elaborate tomb, 
in which the 8 um) 08 od bones of Sultan Sai\jar are enshrined. 
It has always been a place of pilgrimage for the faithful. 
Not far to the south-west lies the site of the last city of 
Merv, that which existed up to a hundred years ago, 
when it was laid waste by the Bokbariaus. It bears the 
name of its gallant defender Boiram Ali. 

These three ruins are all that remain of that which 
flourished of yore os “sovereign of the universe.” 

At the time of the visit of Burues, Abbott, Shakesjiear, 
and Taylour Thomson, about the fourth dcc.a<le of the 
century, Morv was under the jurisdiction of Khiva, and 
tlft administrative centre w^as at Porsa Kalo, where the 
dam is situated. This jdiice is jaow also a waste of mud 
ruins, uninhabited. 

Rivers, — The Heri-rud (or Tejend, as the river is 
named below Sarakhs) runs a course of scune 280 miles 
within Afghan lM)rders. On reaching the Persian fron- 
tier it turns north ami forces a clianncl through the 
mountain chain near Sarakhs. B<»yoiid Sarakhs the river 
is Turcoman on lM)th banks, runs close to the Khelat 
mountains, and in the latitude of Askalwid loses itself in 
tlie marshes formed by the spring Hoods. It is prolmbly 
the Ochus of ancient geography, which watore<l Nisso, once 
the cuj)ital of Parlhia, and joined ilie Oxus just lH,‘fore 
the latter river disemlKigue<l inti the (’aspian (llonneirs 
llerodnius). The Tejend is fordable at all jioints lielow 
Sarakhs except in the early spring after the melting of the 
.sflows. On tlio roiul from Mt*neh to Merv the river is 
sluggish, fJO yards wide and 4 feet do(‘p in February. Tlie 
river-bed is sunk 12 to 15 feet below the level of the 
surrounding country, and has immense quantities of drift 
wood on its banks ; trees and luxuriant lierlmge clothe the 
immediate iKirders. At midsummer the river runs luiarly 
dry, and does not reach Sarakhs. The Koshaf-nid, wliich 
flows near Meshed, is one of its chief afllucnts. 

The Murgluib takes its rise in the northern sloiiosof the 
Farojiamisus, and runs |»arallel to the Heri-rud at a distance 
of 70 miles from it. On this river lies the jilain or fwisis 
of Merv, irrigated by means of an elaliorate system of dams 
and canals cut from the main river. Beyond tlie limits 
^ of the oasis the Murghab “ hides its streams in the sand,” 
like the Tejend. The river at Porsa Kala (near the 
principal dam) is 80 yards wide, at Koushid Khan Kala 30 
to 40 yards wide. In summer it is much swollen by the 
melting of the snows, and its stream is then liarely fordable. 
The water Ls yellow in colour from suspended mutter. 

I Formerly a great deal of the country, now a waste, 
between the two rivers was also cultivated liy the agency 
of water derived from canals cut from the Tejend Tliese 
canals extended to Kucha Kura in the desert, rendering 
the journey between the two rivers much easier than in the 
present day. From the Murghab was also cut, among 
others, the Kara-i-ab canal, which ran for a distance of 40 ; 
miles towards the Tejend Recent explorers affirm that there 
is no reason why these canals should not be again filled 
from those rivers, when the intervening country, “ an argil- 
laceous expanse ” (O’Donovan), would become culturable. 

Commumieaiwn, — Msrr is sarrounded on sll sides by desert On 
Ihe north, west, sod east this desert is sandy and arid ; water is 
^ceedh^ly scaree, the wells being sometiiiies 60 or 70 miles apart, 
essuy choked To the south of Merv, lietween the nvers 
MtiTj^b sod Tejend, there ars traces of past cultivation, of irriaating 
caiMl% and of eonsidermble settlefuenta. Between the Tejend ana 
Askabsd the road lies through a popnloiis welPcnltivatea oountiy 
fParrian tanitoiy) ^ way nf^ka and LotlabMi* 
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There are no roads in Mcrv,-<-iiothing but more trarics. Many 
I wide and deep irri^^ating canals have to bo oroasod ; bridges are few 
I and Isid. The inhabitants cross by inflated skins. 

Hie following tracks lend to tbe Persian frontier from Merv:-~(l) 
vin Mshiiiur ur t'lmngul io Lutfaliad— eight ilsys on camels; (2) via 
tifliahulli to Mchuti— f20 aiiles ; (3) via oliahidli to Fort riierkeshli 
I and Modiod, — for 85 tniies bctweou tlie Murghab and Tejend there 
is scarcely any water; (4) ria Sarukbs to Meshed, 9 or 10 marches 
for tmmolH, aiid, according to Petruscvitch, without water between 
Merv ami Sarakhs— 120 miles. 

To the Afghan frontier lead (1) the track via Sarakhs and up the 
Heri-rud to ilcmt— lit for n coach, accuitiing to Sir Charles Mao- 
I Gregor and Mr Ijossar ; and (2) a pmcticubh' tniok, used by Abbott 
I and Shakesnoar, up the Murghab and Kudik rivers. 

To the OxuM in Uokharian tt^nitory lead several tracks, tha 
chief of which is tliat to Chiirjui— nine lunix hos for camels. Water 
is scarce. 

To Khiva by tlie dirtrt tiwk is 360 miles. Water is warcc. 

l\)p%ihtlion , — The Tiiivoinami, aeconling to Sir Henry Itawlinson 
and others, are doscoiidauts of the (ihiis or Ktmiaiii, a race of Turks 
who migrated westward fnim ilioir homes in tlie Altai kTora the 
ChriMtiiin era, and ]ienotmte<l even to the Dutiiik. From sub- 
mHiueiit intermixture witli Persian and Caucasia ii iKtoples, tli^y 
exhiiiit vnriutioiiH from the true Tartar tytie. Acconiing to llaron 
de Buile the Turt'ornun closely reseinbloH lioth in np})euranee niid 
ill siKHJch the Nogai Tartiir and the Tartar of Kasan on the Volga. 

limy are an iiMicfiemicrit race, as wild and free as their native 
desert, brave and very iiti[>atient of control— “ Wild wiii riorH in 
stormy fn-edom bred’* (Moorti). Tliey Imvo a very evil I'eputiition 
for brigandage ami murder, so much so that the liokhiiriatiN and 
Khiviins have a proverk- “ If you meet a viiKir and u Mervi, coiii- 
iiicntx* by killing the Mervi and then doHimtrii the vi|i4U'." Of late 
yours a change lor the better has taken pIac«J, and n«cetit travellers 
among tliem stiito that the Murvk show an iiieliiiation to lead a 
more Hidthnl life and to eHtablkh an idemenUiry form of government 
(Me<]jliKs), and that it is no longer necuitntiMl iin liunour among 
them to kill their neiglikiura. Opiuiii Hiaokiiig and arrack drink- 
ing are iippiire.iitly widespread vices (O'Donovitn); at the same tiino 
ilioy are dcsciikid ns clever and intelligent. 

ThoAlcrv TekkeH(like the Akhal Tckkes)arD elassod in two groat 
diviHiotis— tlie 'roktumish and tlio Otainish. Kach of thcae 
divtsionH conHislH of two clans, and each chin is suktivhkd into 
families. Tho two clans of the ToktHmish aro eaillfsl Ikg and 
Wukil ; those of the Otamisli, Huchinu/, and Bukshi. Thoclunsof 
Beg and Wakil are the most jioworfiil, and (s ciiiiy tiint part of the 
oasis whieh lies on the right or east hank of tne Murgliub. Tho 
Siiflimii/ and Bukshi have thedr tieits on the left or west hank. 

'J’herc is no niuchinory of government, end no taxes are levied. 
Whatever government there lie is of a jHitriiirclial nature. rOmih 
family has u kfJkfutda (piitriandi), who represents the family lu 
matters of policy, hut can only act in uccoidaiice with the wishes 
of the ci'.in. The fiXwriro/a, or grey boards, are also useful in settling 
intcMlrihtd disputes, but they are tolenibal only so long ns they do 
not act in op|Misitioii t^i tlie triliesmeti. For exbirna) affairs and in 
time <if war the krildunim exercise a certain timuaiit of ptiwer. Tho 
authority of kslkfvxiiut and akaakah is, however, overriden by tho 
laws of custom or usa^o {(kh) and the Iohs resjiectod laws of ndigion. 
The inJunctiouH of dcdi are pammouiit It sanctions the ataman ^ 
or pliiiidering raid, and in general regulates tho Turcoman's <luily 
life ; its preM*.ri}>tions are more hiiidiriB than thost* of tho Korun. 

Tho Tekkns marry young. Tlie fauier pundiases for Ids twelve- 
yeur-old son a chihf-wife for 500 to 2000 xrans (£20 to £80). A 
young widow cf twenty-five is much more valuable, but a woinati 
over forty is not worth the price of a carmd. On the conclusion of 
tho bargain, the priest rcails a prayer from the Koran, and the 
marriage liecomcs valid. 

The dress of tho men cxinsistA of a long tunic of coarw^ crimson 
silk reaching liclow the knees, with a whib^ sash iltrouglt which is 
stuck a dagger *, an outer roki of brown camel-hair cloth, s huge 
sheepskin iiat, trousers and slipisjrs or ambcr-coloured krice-ksits, 
complete the costume. The women are exceedingly fond of trinkets, 
rings, and amulets, whicli sccomjiany their movcmetits with a 
sound as it were of bolls. Tlieir dress consists of tho ssme red silk 
robe as the men wear, with a sash round the waist, and high -heeled 
boots, rod or yellow. 

The religion is Soni Mohammedan ; their language Jagstai or 
Oriental Turk. 

The numbers of Merv Tekkes on tho Murghab and Tejend aro 
variously estimated, Imt may be stated approximately at 40,000 
tents, including 5000 tents of tbe Balor tribe. These 40,000 tents 
represent a [lopnlation of 200,000 to 250,000 souls. The Halors and 
wfles at Yulutan and ranjdeh, higher up tho Murghab, are given 
at 11,000 tents, or some 60,000 souhi. 

PrvditeU, Arts, and Jiiani^aciurcs,-~-no country in all times has 
been renowned throughout tne East for Its fertility. Stralxi tells us 
“tfiat it was not uncommon to meet with a vine whose stock coohl 
hardly ha clasped by two men with ontstretchwl »rms, while 
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clutftertfof inm))es might be ;'Ht}ii*re<l two cubit« in length.” The 
Arab traveller I bn Haukal, writing in the 10th eentury, i*etnark<i 
that “the fruit* of Merv arc finer than thoee of any other j»hire, and 
one cannot eoe in any other city uuch |mlac«*s w’itli grovee and 
itreama and garduiia.” A local proverb ftwyn, “How a grain to 
/cap a hundred." All ccreala and many fruitn grow in great abund- 
ance. 

llie Turconirtim poHOcan a faniotiH brood of horwcH,— not prepoh- 
Mcaaing in a}i|)oanirif;o, lining ootiiowhat leggy and long in tin* Uck 
and neck, but conable of accoinidbihiiig long diatiuicwi— 50 or 60 
inilea— for ncvurni day* in auccemion, and with very litflo fooil. 
Tlioir great peculiarity apfwara to bo their liairlowneHM ; the coat in 
very fine, the mane and tail very acaaty. Tliin breed of hornca, a« 
well 0 * tho wealth of tho Merv Tokkea in caniela and llockH, is fast 
diaamiouriiig. 

Tlic TurcoiiinnK are noUnl oh excellent workiira in wilver and a» 
arniourerH, and their earfiota are HU)K!rior to J^iraiuri. They eImo 
make felta and a rough cloth of Hbcop*M wocil. 

One of the (diief occupationH of the male hcx Ih the repair of the 
»lttin» and tlie clearing of the cuiuiIh, U}»on tlu! efheiency of which 
their oxiatence ia dejiemlent. The hervicea of a large nuiiihcr of 
workmen are nlwaya lield in roadincHa for the purjioac. In 1876 
the uriuatial miiaa of water in the Miirghub carried away tlie dam, 
arul tho drying up of Home of the eainila nearly led to a failure of 
the c.ropH. 

C7ma/r,— The jxiHitioii of Morv, in the tnidat of aaiidy deserts in 
the heart of Aaia, iiuikea the climate in tlie heat of aiitiiriior moat 
opprcaaice. The leaat wind raiNea cloudN of tine aund and dust, 
which ill) the air, render it ao o|ai(]ue aa to ohacure tlie noonday sun, 
and make reapirutioii ditlicult. In winter the climate ia vnry tine. 
Snow falla rarely, and melta at once. 

J/Utori /. — The nume Merc, or Home similar form, occurs at a 
very early jieriod in the hiatory of the Aryan race. Under Mourn 
wo find it mentioned with Ihikhdi (Hulkh) in the geography of the 
Zend Avesttt ( /Vadidmf, farguiid i., eil. Hpicgfd), which dates prob- 
ably from a period anterior to the eoiniueat of Hactria by tho 
Asayrituis, and theroforo at least one thousand two hundred years 
lieforo the Christian era. Under the name of Margu it occurs in the 
cutieiform inscriiitioiiH of Darius llystaapis, where it is referred to as 
forming part of one of the satrapies of tint ancient I'orsiun empire 
{Intenplioti^a JifhittUmi, od. KoaH()wi<t/). It afterwards became a pro- 
vineo (Mog^ias^) of the (IrMTo-Hyrian, Parthian, and Persian king- 
doms, On tho Margua— the Kpardus of Arrian and now the Murgluib 
—stood the capital of tho dial net, Autiochia Margiana, so imlled after 
Antioclms Hotor, who rebuilt the city founded by Alexander the 
Gmit. About the 5th eentury', during the dynasty of Uic Susa- 
iiids, Merv >NaH tho seat of a ('hristian iirchhishopnc of the 
Nestoriaii Chundi. In the middle of the 7th century the flood of 
Arab compiost swept over the mountains of Pei'sia to the deserts of 
(/ontral Asia. Merv was occupied 666 a.d. by the lieutenants of 
the caliph Othmaii, and was constituted the capital of Khorasaii. 
Fiom this city as their luiso the Arabs, under KuteilM' bin Muslim, 
early in the 8lU century brought under subjection llalkli, Hokhuni, 
Ferghana, ami Kashgaria, nud ]>enetrnted into China as far ns the 
province of Kun-su. In the latter part of the 8th century Merv 
Wamo ubuoxious to Islam as the eenti'e of henUical pro]mgnnda 
preached by Mokauiiah (llaschem Ihmi Hakom), the “veiled 
pmphvt of Khorusan,” who clainuHl to he tho iiioarnation of the 
beity. In 874 Arab rule in Central Asia came to an end. Dur- 
ing their dominion Merv, like Sumurkand and Hoklmro, Iwcumo 
one of the great schools of science, and the celebrated historian 
Yakut atudiod in its lihruritw. Alnuit 1087 the Heljukiaii Turks 
crotweil tho Dxus from the north and raised Toghnil Peg, gmudsiiii 
of He^uk, to the tlmuie of Persia, founding the Heljukinu dynasty, 
with iti CAiutal at Nislmimr. A younger brother of Toghrul, 
Daoud, took [tofmessioii of Alerv and Herat Toghrul w'os succeeiled 
by tho renowned Alp Arslan (the grt>at lion), whost^ sway was so 
vast that, aooonling to tradition, no fewer than twelve hundnsl 
kings, princes, and sons of kings and priiuM^s did homage lieforo 
his throne. Alp Arslan woa buried at Merv. It was about this 
time Uiat Merv reached tho xenith of her glory. During the roigu 
of Sultan Sartor of the same house, towards the middle of the 11th 
century, Merv was overrun by the Turcomans of Ohdz, and the 
oountxy was reduced to a state of misery and desolation. These 
Tnroomaus, tho ancestors of the present trilies of Turcomnnio, 
wars probably introduoHl into the country by the Seljukiaii Turks 
aa military colonists. They formed the van of their armies, and 
rendered efiioiont service so long as tlie dynasty lasted, ami aft^r- 
wards took part in the wars of Tamerlane. 

In 1S31 Merv opened its gates to Toulai, son of Jenghix, khan 
of the Mongols, on whicli occasion the inhabitants, to the number 
of 700|000, are laid to have been butchered. From this time 
fbnrara Merr» which had been the chief city of Khorasan, and 
wu popnli^y euppoeed to contain a million inhabitants, coas^ 
manned to langoiah in obecurity. In the early part of the imk 
eentnry Merv wu again the eeat of a Chrietian archbishopric of Mia 
Mutorn Chuxoh. On the death of the grandeon of Jenghit Eham 


Merv became included in the poiseesiona of Toghlnk Timur Khan 
(Tamerlane), in 1880. In 1508 the decayed ci^ wu occupied by 
the Uzbeks, who five years later were eimelled by Ismail Kbaa» 
the founder of the Sunavun dynuty of rersia. Merv thencefor- 
ward remained in the hands of Persia until 1787, when it wu 
attacked and captured by the emir of Bokhara. Seven years 
later tho Bokharians razed tlie city to the ground, broke down tho 
dams, and converted the district into a waste. About 1700 the 
Sarik Turcomans pitched their tents there. When Sir Alexander 
Burnes traversed tne country in 1682, the Rhivans were the rulera 
of Merv, the nomad population being subject to them. About this 
time the Tekke Turcomans, then living at Orukala on the Heri-md, 
were forced to migrate northward in consequence of the pressure 
from behind of the Persians. The Khivaus contested the advance 
of tho Tekkes, but ultimately, about the year 1856, the Utter be* 
came the sovereign power in the country, and have ever since 
resisted all attempts at reconquest o 

Betldei the sTandard tmrelfl of Wolff, Fcrrler, Vomberf, Bomes, 
Abbott, Uouravlclt. and otbon, tlie following works and papers of more recent 
date may be consulted with advantage: — 81r H. Bawlinson’s Sngland and ttusiia 
in t/ui £ait; O*£>oiiovan*s correspondence with the Dailg iVers, 1680-01; 
O' Donovan’s *‘Merv” Proe. Hoy. (Jeog. 8oc.\ Col. Stewart’s “Cntmtry of ^he 
Tnkke Turcomans,” Proc, Roy. Qtog. Hoe., with excellent map ; ” Tlie New Bbsso- 
I'orslaii Frontier, l881/‘ J»roc. Roy, Oeog. Hoc.; Olrard du lUaile, Jidmoir* snr 
VAtis Centraiei Sir 11. Rawllntod^ '* lload to Merv," /Vur. Roy. Geog. Nee.; 
Col. Baker's Ctoudt in the Eaet ; Captain Napier’s ** Heports," Jour. Roy. Oeog, 
Soe.i Hutton’s Central Asia; Marvin’s M«rr\ CoL rutto'a Steppe Campaignt* 
Sir Charles MacGregor’s Journey through Khonteean ; Boulgers England ana 
Rueeia in Central Aeia ; Captain Butler's CommtmiraHofis to the Public Prett ; 
].cssar’s Journeys,’* /V<w. Roy. Oeog. Hor. \ O'l>onovsn’s i/erv Oa$i $ ; Tapers on 
the Tttrcomsns, Ac., by Col. Petrusevitch, Proe. Imp. Ruu. Oeog. Soe., Cancasoa 
•octlon ; Col. UmdekofTs Journey frotn Taehkend to Pereia, 1880; Captain 
Kiiropatkin’s T^reomania, IHNO; Col. VeniukofTs Progreu of Rueria in Central 
A$ia, 1877, and other pauvrs by the same anthor; Col. KostmUco’s "Turkiotan,” 
Jour. R. (T. H. Jn»tH.; Schuyler's TurliMtani coirespondence on Central Asia pre- 
sented to purliatnent, Ac. (F. C. H. C.) 

MtoYON, Charuw (1821-18C8). The name of 
Mdryou is associated with that sjiirited revival of etching^ 
in France which took jilace in the middle of the 19ti 
century, — say from 1850 to 1865, — but it is rather by thi 
individuality of his own achievements, and the strength o 
Ids artistic nature, than by the influence he exercised tha 
MtSryon l>eat deserves fame. No doubt his work encouraggt 
others to employ tho same metlium of expresspm, and m 
great was liis own jierfection of technique that he may wel 
have l)een made a model ; but, after all, the medium hi 
selected, and in which he excelled, viq» but the accident o 
Ills art ; ho w’as driven to it in part by stress of circum 
staiKJOs — by coKiur blindness ; and, even with colour blind 
ness, liis extraordinary certainty of hand and his delicati 
IKjrception of light, aided by his jiotent imagination, wouk 
have made him a great draughtsman not alone U]>on th< 
cop|)er. 

Charles M^ryon was born in Paris in 1821. His fathei 
was an English physician, his mother a French dancer 
It was to his mover’s care that M^ryon’s childhood wai 
confided. Bhe was supplied witli money, and she gave th< 
Imy jiassionate affection, if not a w’lse training. But shi 
died when he was still very young, and Mt^ryon in dm 
time entered the P’rench imvy, and in the corvette “Li 
Khin ” made the voyage round the world. He was already 
a draughtsman, for on the coast of New Zealand he niadi 
jieiuul drawings which he was able to employ, years after 
wards, as studies for etchings of tho landscaf>e of thoiM 
regions. The artistic instinct deveio}>ed, an^ while h( 
w*as yet a lieutenant, Mi^ryon left the navy. Finding that 
he was colour-blind, Mdryon determined to devote himseli 
to etching. He entered the work-room of one from 
whom ho learnt something of technical matters, and tc 
whom he always remained grateful. M^on 'was by thii 
time poor. It is said that he might have had assistance 
from his kindred, but he was too proud to ask it. And 
thus he was reduced to the need of executing for the sak^ 
of daily bread much work whoUy mechanical and 

irksome. Hesolutely, though unwillingly, he became th« 
hack of his art, doing frequently, from the day when ^ 
was first a master of it to the day when insanity disabled 
liim» many dull oomjniKiotts whi^ paid ill, but paid better 
ikm his original works. Among leameFs work, done foi 
his own aidnuttege, ore to be counted somS 8tadke%{ter tiit 
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Patch etchers such wa z^eeinaa and Adrian van de Velde. 
Having proved himself a surprising copyist^ he proceeded 
to labour of his own, and b^gan that series of etchings 
which are the greatest embo^meuts of his greatest con- 
ceptions — the series called Eaux-fortes sur Paris.*’ These 
plates, executed from 1850 to 1854, are never to be met 
with as a set ; they were never expressly published as a 
set But they none the less constituted in M<^ryoii*s mind 
an harmonious series. For him their likenesses and their 
contrasts were alike studied ; they had a beginning and an 
end ; and their differences were lost in their unity. 

B^des the twenty-two etchings sur Paris ” character- 
ised below, M4ryon did seventy-two etchings of one sort 
and another, — ninety-four in all being catalogued in 
Wedmore’s Aferyon and Meryofi'a Patis ; but these include 
the works of his apprenticeship and of his dix'line, admit 
cdpies in which his best success was in the sinking of his 
own individuality, and dull and worthless [Kirtraits chiefly 
of forgotten celebrities. Yet anfong the seventy-two jirints 
outside his professed series there are at least a dozen that 
will aid his fame. Three or four beautiful etchings of 
Paris do not belong to the series at all. Two or three 
etchings^ again, are devoted to the illustration of 
Bourges, a city in which the old wocKlen Inmscs were 
as attractive to him for their owm sakes as were the stcuie- 
built monuments of Paris. But generally it was when 
Pans engaged him tliat he succeeded the most. Ho 
wxmld have done more work, however, — though he could 
hardly have done l)Cttcr work, — if the material difficulties 
of his life had not pressed u|>oii him and shortenotl his 
days. Ho was a l>achelor, unhappy in love, and yet, it is 
related, almost as constantly <K*-cupied with love as with 
v^trk. llie depth of his imagination and the surprising 
mastery which he achieved almost from the l»eginning in 
the technicalities of his craft wore appreciated only by a 
few artists, critics, and connoisseurs, and he could not sell 
his etchings, or could sell them only for about lOd. a [liece. 
The fact that his own original work was of incalculably 
greater value than his best copies of bis most celebrated 
forerunners had not yet impressed itself ujion anybody. 
Disappointment told upon him, and, frugal as was bis way 
of life, poverty must have told on him. He l>6cnme sufiject 
to hallucinations. Enemies, he said, waited for him at the 
comers of the streets ; his few friends rof)bed him or owed 
him that which they would never pay. A very few years 
after the completion of his Paris series, he was l(Klged in 
the madhouse of Charenton. Its order and care restored 
him for a while to health, and he came out aiul did a little 
more work, but at bottom be was exhausted. In 1867 
be returned to his asylum, and died there in 1 868. In the 
middle years of his life, just before he was placed under con- 
finement, he was much associated with Bracquemorui and 
with Flameng, — skilled practitioners of etching, while he 
was himself an undeniable genius, — and the l>est of the 
portraits we have of him is that one by Bracquemond 
under which the sitter wrote that it represented ^‘the 
sombre M^ryon with the grotesque visage.” And it diet 

There are twenty-two pieces in the Kaux- fortes sur Paris. Some 
sf them are insignificant. Tliat is because ten out of the twenty- 
two were destined as headpiece, tailpiece, or running commentary 
on some more important plate. But each hoe its value, and certain 
of the smaller pieces throw great liglit on the aim of the eiitirp set 
Thus, one little plate — not a picture at all-»is devoted to the record 
®f mads by Heryon, the purpose of which is to lament the life 
of Palis. • The misery and poverty of the town M^ryon luui to illus* 
as wdl as its spjeiiaoiir. The art of Meryon is completely 
mjamoeived when his atehinga are apoken of as views of Paris. Tliey 
“ vies^** but they are ao juat ao far as is comfiatililc with 
ww oeiiig Itkswiae the risioiis of a poet and the compositions of an 
arn^^ It waa aa epic of Piaria that If^on determined to make, 
coUwiyd atroni^y by hk personal sentiment, and aflected here and 
.raert iQi/lmooemsiioeaof themomant, — in more «,han one case, for 
ImJIhuiM uttli jMitienkr tgitetkm to otcli Ms iupfcssioii 


of aome old*wor)d building which waa on the point of destruction. 
Nearly every etching in the seriea ia an iuatance of technical ekill, 
but even the technical skill is exercised most happily in thoae etch- 
ings which have the advantage of impressive auujects, and which 
the collector willingly chorisheR for their inyaterious auggestivoneas 
or for their pure b^utv. Of these, the Abaido de Notre Dame is 
the general favourite ; it is commonly held to be M^ryon's master- 
piece. Light and shade play wonderfully over the groat fabric of 
the olmroli, aeen over the spaiH*M of the river. As a dmughtsinan of 
architecture, M('*ryon was complete ; his symiHithy with its various 
stylos was broad, and his work on its vuriuuH styles unbiassed and 
of equal |)erfoctioii— a point in which it is l uriouR to contrast him 
with Turner, who, in Jrawing (lot hie, often drew it with want of 
appreciation. It is evident that nreliitiHture inuat cnU*r laigely 
into any representation of a city, however iiimrli such representatioii 
may In* a vision, and however little u ohronicle. lU^sides, the archi- 
tectural portion even of Meryon’s labour is but imlirectly imagina- 
tive ; to the imagination he has given frt'er play in Ins dealiugs with 
tlie figui’c, whether the peojde of the street or of the river or the 
})eoplo who, when lie is most frankly or even wildly symbolical, 
crowd the sky. (lenerally sjteakiiig, his figures are, as regards 
draughtsmansliip, “ laml snipe- jmin tor’s figures.” They arc drawn 
more with un eye to gnice than to (‘orrectnesH, But they are not 
‘*landsciq>o-|>ainter’H ligurt*s” nt nil when what we are coneerned 
with is not the meth(m of their representniion but the piirpos<« of 
their introduction. They are seen then to la? in exceptional ain'ord 
with the sentiment of the scene. Hometimes, as in the ease of I^t 
Morgue, it is they who tell the story of the pictuic. SoiiietimeH, as 
ill the ease of La Hue des Maiivais (laryons, — with the two pussing 
women lient together in Mcci‘<*t con v<*i*se,— tliey at least suggest it. 
And Hometimes, as in L'Arche du Pont Notre Dame, it is their 
expressive gesture and eager iiciion that give vitality and animation 
to the seeiie. Dealing jaTlVctly with nreljitet^tun*, and perfeetly, ni 
far as coniTmed his jtcculiar purpose, with hnmrniity in his art, 
MiWyon was little ealled ujsm by the cliuiaeter of his subjects to 
deni with Nature, Ho drew trci*s hut badly, never ropri?soiiting 
foliage happily, either in tbdiiil or in iiuihh. But li» render thetdiar- 
acteristicH of the city, it was necessary that ho should know how to 
jKmrtmy n certain kind of water -- river- water, mi?Mtly sluggish* -nml 
a ccitnin kind of sky — the grey ohscurod and lower sky that broods 
over a world of roof and chimney. This water uml this sky Mi'ryon 
is thoroughly mastor of/ he notes with, observant atfection their 
changes in all lights. 

Meryon’s excellenl draughtmaiiship, and Ids keen appreciation of 
light, shndo, and tone, were, of conise, helps to his heeoming n greiii 
ctelier. But a living aiitliority, himself an midneiit ebher, and 
adiniring Meryon thoroughly, has calhMl Meryon by preference h 
great original ciijpaver,— so little of Meryon's work accords with Mr 
lladen’s view of oUdiirig. Meryon was anything but a hrilBsni 
sketclicr; anci, if nn ortist’s sueecss in etehing is to bemiuged chiefly 
by the rapidity witli which he records an imiiression, Meryon’s suc- 
cess was not great. There can he no doub* that his work whs 
hiliorious and didilK?rnte, instead of swift and impulsive, and that of 
some other virtues of the etcher— ** selection ” and ” abstraction ” os 
Mr Hamerton has <lefined them — lie shows small trace. But a 
genius like Mc^ryon is a law unto himself, or rather in his practice 
of his art he makes the laws by which that art and he are to ho 
judged. He was a great etcher, and hy his most elaborate laVsiur 
he seemed somehow to ensure the more completely for his fdeture 
that virtue of unity of impression which, it may well be admitted, 
oftenor tsdongs to mpiii than to deliberate work. In M/Tyon's 
etchings the hand-work never soeuis to Isi in arrenr of the thought. 
As long as the hand-work must continue, the tlioiight and {lossioii 
ore retained. Mdryon knows the st»crets of his emit os well as did 
the older masters of it ; but he turns them to his own purjames. 
He is tmexnelled in stntiigtli and in precision, nor is he often 
rivalled in delicacy. These qualities, and others more distinctly 
technical, which it would take too long to insist on here, students 
find in his etchings. But the incornintinicalde charm of Meryon's 
prints and their lasting fascination are due to the fact that, lieliind 
all technical qualities, and as their very sourc.e and spring, there 
lies the potent imagination of the artist, |>oetical and vivid, dirwt- 
Ing him what to see in his subject, and how to see it. (F. WK.) 

MESCHERYAKH, or M&icirxBS, a i>eojdc iidiabiting 
eaatam Ruintia. Nefttor regarded them a^ FinnK, and 
even now jiart of the MordvinianB (of Finnish origin) 
call themaelves Mecicherg. Klaproth^ on the other liand, 
suppoeed they were a mixture of FinnB and Turks, and the 
Hun^rian traveller Reguli dincovered that the Tartarized 
Heeders of the Obi cloeeiy reflembled HungariauH. They 
formerly occupied the banin of the Oka (where the town 
Xeschenik, now Meachoviik^ has maintained their name) 
and of the Bora, extending north-east to the Vol^ After 
the oonqoeet of the Ki^n empire by Buaria, part of 
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them mifl^ted north-eaetwarde to the basinii of the Kama 
and Byekya, and thuH tlio MeRchere divided into two 
Imnchea. The weetom }>ranch became Ruiisified, ho that 
the MeHcbeiyraka of the governments of Pemsa, Saratoff, 
Ryazan, and Vladimir have adopted the enstoms, language, 
and religion of the conquering race ; but their ethnogra- 
phical characteristics can Ihj easily distinguished in the 
Russian po])ulation of the governments of Penza and 
Tamlioff. The eastern branch has taken on the customs, 
language, and religion of Bashkirs, with whom their fusion 
is still more complete. They can be distinguished from 
their neighbours only by their more [)eaceful character. 
This Bashkir-Mescheryak branch was estimated by Ilittich 
in 1875 to number 158,000. Tliey make 6 percent, of 
the population of the government of Upa, and 22 jier 
cent, in the district of Birsk. The numl>er of the western 
Meschoryaks is unknown, and could hardly be estimated on 
account of their mixture with Russians. It is only in the 
government ot Penza that they have maintained their national 
features ; there they make 5 jior cent, of the pojiulation. 

MEKCHOVSK, a district town of Russia, in the govern- 
ment of Kaluga, 45 miles to the soutli-west of the cajutal 
of the province. It is an old town sujqKised to date from 
the 13th century, and it is often mentioned in Russian 
annals under the names of Mezetsk, Mezechevsk, or 
Meschorsk. About the end of the 14th century it w'as 
embraced in Lithuania, and it was ceded to the Mosftow 
** great principality ” in 1 4 94. It was often pillaged by Tar- 
tars in the ICth century, and during the great disturisinces 
of 1610 all its inhabitants were killetl by the Zaporoghi 
Cossacks, and the fort was Uvkon by Poles, who returned it 
to Russia only after the treaty of Deulm. The country 
round Meschovsk is not fertile ; init, from its jtosition on 
old established routes to the south, the town has bocoriio 
a centre of conHiderablo trade. Its annual fair, which 
takes place on the grounds of the very old Petrovsk 
monastery, is important to the surrounding districts for 
the oxjiort sale of horses, grain, henijs hompsced oil, and 
coarse linen, and for the import trade in cottons, w(H)llenH, 
and earthen and glass wares, the whole turn-over reaching 
alwut XI 00,000. Population, 7400. 

MESHED (properly Mesh-hed, i.e., “place of martyr- 
dom," “shrine"), a city of northern Persia, capital of 
KhorAsAn, 472 miles east of Tehran, 201 miles north-west 
of Herat, 36“ 17' 40" N., 52 ’ 35' 29" E., lies on a plain 
watered by the Keslmf-rild, a tributary of the Ileri-nid, ami 
is surrounded by mud walls 4 miles in circumference, with 
a dry ditch 40 feet deep at some juniits, which could 1 h 5 
flooded from the neighbouring reservoir and watercourses. 
Within this enclosure is a stnmg citadel, with good walls 25 
feet high, residence of the prince governor of KhorasAn. 
There are five gates, from one of which, the Bala KhlabAn, 
the KhiabAn main street runs right through Uie city, form- 
ing a fine boulevard |)lanted with plane and mulberry trees, 
and with a stream of dirty water running down its whole 
lentil. In the centre is an open jsirallelogram 160 yards 
by 75, encircled by double-storied cloisters, and pierced on 
the long side by a high arched [>orch leading directly to 
the groat mosque, >vhase gilded dome rises above the shrine 
of the famous ImAm RizA.^ The marble tomb of the saint, 


* *All Bi|i (or el-Rid4), the eighth imam of the Bhra, is the *A1f ihn 

MAsA from whom the party of Aluies had aueh ho}»es under the 
oalipliate of MtmAn (aoe MoHAMMBDANisit). He died at Tua, 
dl8 A.l>., tad waa buried by MamAa'a ordem in the vicinity of that 
town beside the grave of HArAn el-Raahid. To the AHdes he was a 
martyr, being believed to have been |>oiaoned by the caliph. Ibn BatAta, 
who deeoribes both shrines (ill. 77 sg.), tells bow the |^ous visitors 
to the fdtrine of *Ali ibn MAm used to spurn with their feet the tomb 
of Rashid. In his time a considerable t«>wn had been fbnneil around 
the shrine under the name of Meshbeil cl^RidAand nUiiuateiy the 
now town eelipeed Hie older dty of Tnew 
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which is the most venerated spot in the whole of Fbrsiai 
and yearly visited by from 80,000 to 100,000 pilgrim^ is 
surrounded by a silver railing, and approached by a flight 
of inlaid marble steps. Eastwick, the only European before 
O’Donovan who penetrated as far as the pai^elogram, 
describes the mosque as large enough to contain three 
thousand people. It is flanked by two gilded minarets, 
one of which, 120 feet high, is extremely beautiful, with 
an exquisitely carved capi^, built by ShAh AbbAs. The 
fai^de is entirely covered with blue and white enamelled 
tiles. To the mosque are attached as many as two thousand 
attendants and retainers of all sorts, including no less than 
five hundred mollahs. Beyond the dome is ^uhar ShAh’s 
handsome mosque, surmounted by an immense blue dome, 
and also flanked by two minarets. In the main street 
is a ])ublic kitchen Bup])orted by the enormous revenues 
of the shrine, where eight hundred devotees are dally 
su])plied with food gratuj^usly. The only other notable 
buildings in the place are some colleges and twenty- 
two caravanserais, one of which is of great size. Mesh^ ( 
does a considerable local and transit trade to the yearly 
value of about 600,000 tomAns, and its bazaars are always 
well stocked with silks, velvets, felts, cottons, shawls, 
carpets, lacquer work, lambskins, hardware, glass, chit. a, 
and other goods from South Persia, India, Turkestan, and 
Russia. The European trade is now entirely controll^ by 
Russia, and Euro])ean manufactured articles are mostly all 
from that country. The chief manufactures are silk, satin, 
velvet, and checked-cotton fabrics, carpets, shawls, noted 
sword blades, shagreen, and turquois jewellery. Within 
the enclosures are extensive cemeteries far exceeding the 
local requirements, large numl)6rs of the faithful being 
brought from all jiarts of the Shi* a world to be buried 
the vicinity of RizA’s shrine under the belief •i-hat their 
eternal salvation is thereby ensured. 

Some 10 miles we.**! of Meshed is a powder factory, formerly 
under Colonel Dolmogo, where powder of excellent quality is pro- 
duced. The district, although fertile, does not proauce sufficient 
for the iiihahitaiita, so that much grain has to oe inqiorted from 
Kurdistiui and NiBlnipur. The climate is very severe in winter, with 
much snow , in summer it is less sultry than might be expected, 
the teiiq>emture ranging from 76** F. to 90® or 92® F., and in excep- 
tional years 94“ to 98“ F. The ]M)pulation is variously estimated at 
fivm 4f>,000 (Counollv) and 60,000 (Ferrier) to 80,000 and 100,000 
( Eastwick). The settled residents, exclusive of pilgrims and foreign 
traders, are estimated by O’Donovan at 60,000. 

The main caravan routes from Khiva, Bokhara, Samarkand, and 
Herat converge at Sloshed, whence linos of traffic radiate to Kuchan 
for the Atrek valley and the Caspian, to Nishapur and l^tam for 
Tehran, to Tabaa for IsfahAn, to Khaf for SisUiu and Kirroau. It 
thus occupies a position in norUi-eastem Persia analogous to that 
of Tabriz In the nortli-west. 

MESHED- ALI, t.e., the shrine of the “martyr" Ali, is 
a town of Asiatic Turkey, province of Baghdad, 50 miles 
south of Kerbela, close to ^e ruins of Ktria, and 2 miles 
west of the Hindiye branch of the Euphrates, the reputed 
burial-place of the caliph Ali.^ It stands on the east 
8caq> of the Syrian desert, and is enclosed by nearly sqnare 
brick walls flanked by massive round towers dating from 
the time of the caliphs. Under the gilded dome of the 
great mosqu^ which occupies the centre of the town, is the 
shrine of Ali, which is held by the Shfa as at least as 
holy as the Kaaba itself. Any Modem buried within 
sight of the dome being certain of salvation, large numbers 
of bodies are yearly sent from all ^larts for interment here. 
Besides the mosque with its r^ly decorated faqade, the 
only noteworthy building is bazaar supplied from 

Baghdad and Basra. The town^ itself, which Lady Ajme 

* Wbstber th« place reany contaiiit the grave of Ali wat 
di^Miteil, and the atoiy given in defence of its elaimt it donbtlem 
apocryphal. The dome wae hnilt niuler the Abbeeide, and Uw fwtlng> 
piaca of the c»li)#U unknown or concealf^l OmsM^ (llm 

Hankel, ^ m), 
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Blunt daseribeB as ideal Eastern city, standing in an 
absolute desert, and bare of all surroundings but its tombs,” 
consists of narrow gloomy streets lined by houses closely 
packed together. The locality is properly named N(\jaf, 
and gives its name to the neighbouring lake, a largo 
depression filled by an eruption of the river, and ranging 
from 6 to 20 feet in depth. The accumulated treasures 
of the shrine were carried off by the WahhAbites when they 
captured this place early in the present centurv. The 
population is estimated at 7000, including eeveral Indian 
Mohammedans under the protection of the British resident 
at Baghdad. 

The agt)cet of tlie shrine in the 14th century is descrilieil by Ibn 
Batdts, I 414 sg. A plan of the town and descrintion of its 
rolendonr behire the Wahhdbites pillaged it U given ny Niebuhr, 
^ also Ibn Juhair, p. 214 ; P. Teixeira, /fin., cap. iv. 

, MESHED HOSEIN, properly Mehhhsd Hoskin. See 
Kkrbsla, vol. xiv. [). 48. 

MESMEIl, MESMERISM.* See vol. xv. p. 277, 

MESOPOTAMIA, the “ country between the rivers,’* is a 
purely geographical exj)rt3fiHion, the countries which it com- 
prehends never having formed a self-con tai nod |Mditical 
unity.' It was first introduced by the Greeks at or after 
the time of Alexander, but prol^ably had its origin in the 
earlier Araimean name Ittih nahrtn (the country l)etweon the 
rivers), U) which again corresponds the Biblical A ram AW/u- 
As early os 700 B.c. “the country of two rivers” 
is mentioned on the Egyptian monuments under the name 
Naharina, but no such designation apjiears in the cunei- 
form inscriptions (though the territory formed i)art of the 
Assyrian as it afterwards did of the Persian empire). The 
most settlwl [Kiriisl iu the history of MeHO[K)tamia was 
^prolmbly under l^ersian-Greek rule. Xenophon ajjplies 
the name Syria to the extremely fertile district which ho 
travers^ after having crossed the Euphrates at Tha|macus. 
The country beyond the Araxes (Chaboras ?) he calls Arabia, 
— a desert region in whiidi his army had to suffer great 
hardships until it reached the “ gates of Arabia.” Even 
in later times M68o|K)tamia was included under the name 
Assyria, or was reckoned i>art of Babylonia. 

These statements of Xenophon already indicate a 
demarcation of the territory afterwards called Mesopotamia, 
as well as its division into two sections. The fertile 
|>ortion, inhabited by agricultural Araimeans, stretched 
from the Euphrates to the Chaboras ; the desert i)ortion, 
the home of wandering tribes, extended to the Tigm. It 
would be rash, however, to conclude from this that 
Mesopotamia designated the whole territory betv oen the 
Euphrates and Tigris; indeed it is jiossible that Aram 
Naharayim^ the Aram of the country of the two rivers, 
originally meant only the main jiortion of the fertile country 
inlmbited by Syrians. In this case the two boundary 
rivers must have been, not the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
but the Euphrates and the Chalmras. After the final 
xx;upation of the country by the Romans (156 a.d.), the 
[xditieal province of Mesopotamia was practically confined 
to this mmo limited district. Though in ordinary usage 
the Euphrates and Tigris are considered as the two rivers 
whidi Ixmnd Mesopotamia, the one bank of the river 
cannot be geogn^hically separated from the other, and 
cemsequentiy narrow strips of country on the right bank 
of the Euphrates and on the left bank of the Tigris must 
be redLon^ to the country “between” the rivers. On 
the other hand, the country between the sources of the 
Eu p h i atee and the Tigris has from early times been 
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reckoned not to ^lesopotamia but to Armenia. In this 
direction the Masius range forms the proper boundary, and 
it is only on rare occasions that theoretical geographers 
extend the name Moso|>otamia over the more northern 
districts, Sophene, d:c. Purely theoretical too, and not to 
be approved, is die extension of tlie definition so as to 
include the laud of Babylonia (*IrAk 'Arabik that is, the 
country as far south as the eonfiucnco of tne Euphrates 
and Tigris, or even as far as thoir emlKiuchuro in t ))0 
Persian Gulf. 

From what has been said it appears that Moso[K)tamia 
reaches its northern limitsat tlie [Kiints where the E0 I»hkat£S 
ty.v.) and the Tigris break through the mountain range and 
enter the lowlands. In the case of the Euphrates this 
takes place at SumeisAt (Samosata), in that of tlie Tigris 
near Jexfret ibn ‘Omar (BcsalKlA) and Mosul (Nineveh). 
Consequently the irregular nortliorn lH)un(laric8 are marked 
by the lowland limits of those spurs of the Taurus mountains 
known in antiquity as Mons Masius and now as Kanyc 
DAgh and Tdr 'AIkIiii. Tow^ards the south the ancient 
lioundary wm tlio so-called Median Wall, which, luuir 
Piriix Shapur, not much to tlio south of Hit (the ancient 
Is), crossed from the Euphrates in the direction of l^adisiya 
(Opis) to the Tigris. There the two rivers fi]q>roach each 
other, to diverge again low^er dow7i. At the same jdaco 
liegins the network of canals connecting the two rivers 
W'hich rendered the country of Ilab 3 lonia one of the richest 
in the world ; there too, in a geological sense, the higher 
]K)rtion of the jdain, consisting of strata of gynmim and 
marl, comes to an end ; there at one time ran the lino of 
the seaHH)ast ; and there l>egin those alluvial formations 
with which the mighty rivers in the course of long ages 
have filled up this depresseil area. MeH()])otamia thus 
forms a triangle lying in the north-west and south-east 
direction, with its long sides towards the north and south- 
west. It extends from S?"* 30’ to almut 33** N. lat. and 
from 38** to 46” E. long., and has an area of some ri5,200 
square miles. The points at which the rivers issue from 
among the mountains have an a))Bolute alii Mule <if between 
1000 and 1150 feet, and the plain sinks rapidly towards 
the southern extremity of Mesopotamia, where it is not more 
tlian al>out 165 feet above the sea. As a whole the entire 
country consists of a single oj»en stretch, save that in the 
north there are some branches of the Taurus — the NimrAd 
DAgh near OrfA, the long limestone range of ‘Alxi-erAri/., 
running north-north-west, and farther to the oast tlie Sinjar 
range, also of limestone, 7 miles broad and 50 miles long, 
running north-north-east. Between these two ranges — near 
the iso&ted basaltic hill of Toll K6kab (Hill of Btars) — runs 
the defile by v^hich the waters of the Chaboras, swollen 
by the Jagbjagha and other affluents from the Masius, find 
their way into the heart of Mesopotamia. The K^bilir 

E roper, the ancient Chaboras, which rises in the three- 
undr^ co|>ious fountains of KAs-' ain (the ancient RbefuenV 
and ultimately falls into the Euphrates near Karkistrn 
(Circesium), forms the boundary between the two, or moiu 
correctly the three, great divisions of Mesopotamia. These 
divisions are (1) the northern countiy to the west of the 
Khibfir, (2) the northern country to the east, and (3) the 
steppp-lan^ In the country to the north-west of the 
KMbdr we must probably, aa already mentioned, rcco^lzo 
the true ancient Aram Naharapim. Under the dominion 
of the Seleucids it bore the name of Osrhoene, or better 
Orrfaoene, and was for a time the seat of a sjxicial dynasti 
which at a later data at any rate was Arabian (Abw). 
The ca|dtal of this kiiigdom was Orfa (Roha), the Edessa 
of the Oreeks and Romans, the Orrfaoi of the Syrians ; it 
was at a later date a Roman colony, and bore also the name 
of Jttstinofiolia, TUs onceflourWng city lies on the small 
river Daisan (the ancient Scirtas). South of Edessa He 
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the mine of Habeam («ee voL xl p. 454). In the Mongolian 
period Harran fell into decay, and at preeent it k a mere 
neap of mine, A third town of thie region ie Serug 
(Gfen. xL 20) ; in the Greek i>eriod it wae called Batne, but 
the Byriane retained the name Serug, which is still in use 
(Seri!lg The town lies between Harran and the Euphrates, 
in a plain to which it gives its name. On the left bank of 
the Euphrates lay Aimmea (the modem Birejik), connected 
with 5^ugrna on the other side by a bridge, and farther 
south, at the mouth of the Bilechas (modem Belik), 
was the trading town and fortress Nicejihorium, founded 
by command of Alexander, and complet^ by Seleucus 
Nicator, in memory of wliose victoiy it was named. 
From the emj»eror Leo it received the designation Leonto- 
polis. Tile H[K)t is now known as liakk^ (see l>elow). 
Farther up the fruitful valley of the Belik lay the town of 
Ichnte (Cline). Farther south lay Circosium (C/uifforciH of 
Ftolomy, Philtg of Isidor), not to be identified, as is usually 
assumed, with Carchernish ; from the time of Diocletian 
it W'OH strongly fortified. The site is at present occupied 
by a wrek^hed place of tlie name KarkfsiyA. (Wchemish 
jirobalily lay near the liridgc of Mernijij, ilio ]»resent 
Kalat el-Nojm. 

In ancient times a Jiighiy floiirisliiiig district must liave 
stretched along the rivcjr Chalioras (Kh/ihiir) to its jiriiicipal 
source at KAs-aiu Fountain-head,” Syr. the 

llhcHiona of I’toloiny), a town which was fur some time called 
1'lie(xl()Hioj)olis, because after 380 A.n. it was extended and 
cmljellished i)y Theodosius. Justinian fortified it. The 
strip of completely desert country which now stretchos along 
the lower course of the Kh&bi'ir was called in antiquity 
Gauzanitis, and corresponds to theGozan of 2 Kings xviii. 
6 (Guzana or Guzanu in the cuneiform inscriptions). 

^le country to the oast of the upper Khdbdr is in many 
respects similar to that which has just been described. As 
the watershed of the Tigris is not far distant, the Masius 
range sends down into Moso[>otamia only insignificant 
streams, the most important being the Hennas, the 
Mygdonius of the Greeks. On its banka was situated 
Nisibis, the chief city of the district, which commanded 
the groat road at the fcK)t of the mountains leading 
through tlio stop^H), which here from the scarcity of w^ater 
comes close up to tlie edge of the hills. In the old 
Assyrian empire Nasibina was the seat of one of the four 
great administrative officials. In the time of the Seleucids 
tile site was oocujuod by the flourishing Greek colony of 
Antiochia Mygdonia ; but the new designation, transferred 
to the river and the vicinity of Nisibis from the Mace- 
donian district of Mygdonia, afterwards jiassod out of use. 
Nisibis was an im|K)rtant trading city, and played a great 
part in the wars of the Homans against the Persians. 
eSaptured by Lucullus, surrendered by Tigranos, recovered 
b^ Tr%jan, again abandoned by Hadrian, once more occu- 
pied under Lucius Vorus, and strongly fortifieil by Beverus, 
it was at length raised to bo tlie capital of the ]»rovinco, 
and remained the frontier fortress of tlio llonmns till in 
the time of Jovian it w*as ceded to the Persians. After 
the loss of Nisibis the em]>eit)r Anastasius in 507 
founded to the north-west the fortress of Dane or Daius 
(the modem D4r4), also called Anastasiopolis, which from 
the reign of Justinian, who increased its stren^h, remained 
for a time the residence of the diu* Mewpoiamm, ^ides 
these strongho^ ma^ fortified posts were establishetl 
by the Bysantine empire in this district Antoninopolis 
must be mentioned as an im|K>rtant town; this was 
refortified by Oonstantine under the name of Constantia, 
and has left its ruins near Tela between Harran and Nisibis. 
Mardin too was a fortress of a similar kind, and the town 
of Singara, at the southern foot of the mountain of the 
same name, was an advanced post of tim Roman |x>wer. 


The south or steppe portion of Mesopotamia was from 
early times the roaming-ground of Almbic tribes; for 
Xenophon gives the name of Arabia to the district on fhe 
left bank of the Euphrates to the west of the Khibdr ; 
and elsewhere it is frequently stated that the interior at a 
distance from the rivers ^as a steppe inhabited Arabes 
Scenitsi (Tent Arabs).' Along the bank of tiie two great 
rivers ran a belt of cultivated country, and the rocky 
islands of the Euphrates were also occupied by a settled 
population. On the Euphrates, beginning towards the 
north, we must mention first Zaitah or Zautha, south-east 
of Circesium; next Corsothe, at the mouth of the Mascash; 
then Anatho or Anathan, the modem Ana; and finally 
Is (Hit). On the Tigris the point of most importance is 
Oam» (Katvat of the AnahasU), south from the mouth ot 
the Great Zab near the ]>resent KaTat Sher^kt ; and not 
far distant towards the interior was Atrss or Hatrse, als^ 
called Hatra, the chief town of the Arab tribe of the Atreni. 
It was besieged without stfccoss by Trajan and Severus ; 
by the 4th century it was already destroyed; but the 
interesting ruins, which can scarcely be visited owing to 
the plundering habits of the Bodouin.s, still boar the name 
of El-Hadhr. They lie in the heart of the steppe, and 
were formerly well supplied with water. 

All these districts came in 640 a.b., or jierhaps a little 
earlier, into the power of the Arabs, w'ho named them 
Jezira (island) or Jeziret AVbr,' and divided them according 
to tril)es into three portions, the laud of Bekr, of Rebf a, 
and of Modhar. The district of Modhar ran along the 
side of the Euphrates, and its chief towns were Orfa and 
Kal^ka; the district of Ilebfa comprised the plain of 
Mosul as far as the country on the Kh6bi^r (chief towns 
Mosul and Nisibis), and the district of Bekr (Diy4r Bekr)^ 
the more mountainous country to the west of tlj^ upper 
Tigris (chief town Amid or Diorbekr), In general the 
Arabs consider a part of the mountain territories which lie 
betw^n the two rivers to belong to Jezira, as is best seen 
from the following notice given by Abulfeda: — 

**£I-J6z{ra is the laud between the Tigris and the Euphrates, yet 
many places on the other side of the Eiuihratos, which properly 
belong to Syria, are also included, as well as places and even dis- 
tricts on the east side of the Tigris. The exact boundary line thus 
runs from Mtilatia by Sumeisat, KaFat er-Riim (Rum-Kala of the 
maps), and Ui're (Birejik) to the iH>int opposite MembB, and then 
by lUlis, Er Rakka, Karkisiyd, Er-Rahaba (on right Mnk), and 
Hit to Atibdr. Here the Euphrates ceases to form the boundary, 
which runs across to tlie in the direction of Tekrit, and 

ascends the Tigris os fur as Es-Sinu (Senna) to £]-Haditha and 
Mosul, thence to Jeziret ibn *Omar, then to Diarbekr, and so back to 
Malatia.” 

From the Arabic geographers and travellers we gain the 
impression that a great part of Mesopotamia, with the ex- 
ception of the southern steppe of course, must at that time 
have been in a very flourishing condition ; the neighbourhood 
of Nisibis eiqieciidly is celebrated as a very paradise. In 
fact it is only since the Turkish conquest of the country 
under Sultan Selim in 1515 that it has turned into a desc^ 
and gradually lost its fertility. As the nomadic Arabs 
have continually extended their encroachments, agriculture 
has been forced to withdraw into the mountains ; smd this 
is especially true of the western portions of Me60|K)tajnia, 
the district of Rks-*aii^ and the plain of Harran and Seni(j, 
where huge mounds give evidence that the wkdie country 
was once covered with towns and villages. Under the 
Turks &Jesiim does not form a political unity, but be- 
longs to difierent pashaUka. 

From this brief survey itappear»tliat Hesopotamia, like 
Syria, constitutea an intermediate territory between the 
great eastern and western monardiies,-— Syria tndntiiig 


^ PMlmlnltts (e. 800 a.]».> alM^y lepoiti thieybs Aitibs esM 
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mm to tlm aua He«opotamm to the oMt In 
virtae of its positton it frequenUy forniad both the object 
end the eoene of contest between the armies of thoae 
mtghQr monarchies, and it is wonderful how a country so 
of^ devastated almost always recovered. The roads, it is 
true, which traversed the territory were not mere military 
highways, but, the main routes of traffic for Central Asia, 
Western Asia, and Europe. It is onlv in modem times, 
and since these lines of commercial intercourse have 
ceased to be followed, that the general condition of things 
has been so entirely altered. 

The number of roads which in ancient times traversed 
the countxy was very considerable ; the Euphrates formed 
not a barrier but a bond between the nations oii either 
side; at many places there were at least boat-bridges 
(zeugma) across. One of the most important of the 
tfncient crossing-places must be sought, where in fact it still 
exists, at Birejik, the ancient Ammea-^ugma. F rom this 
point a great r^ led across xo Edossa (Orfa) ; there it 
divided into two branches, the northern going by Amid 
(Diarbekr) and the other by Mardin and Nisibis to ^losul 
(Nineveh). In quite recent times, in order to avoid the 
direct route across the desert and through the midst of the 
Bedouins, the ]K)st-road makes a great circuit fmm Nisibis 
by Jeziret ibn‘Omar to Mosul. A second route crossed 
the Euphrates somewhat moie to the soutli, and joined the 
other via Harran and Rhessena. The principal crossing 
of the earlier times (Xenophon) was at Tha])sacus, almost 
opposite RaVVa; and it will be remembered also how 
imi>ortant a part Thai)sacus (Tiphsah) plays in the Old 
Testament. Sometimes a route along the Eu]>hrat6s to 
Babylonia was followed, os is still frequently done by 
^ravans at the present day ; but even in ancient times 
this course was attended by more or less difficulty, the 
country being occupied by the chiefs of independent 
Arab tribes, with whom the travellers hod to come to 
terms. 

The ancient condition of things must conse<4Uently be 
considered as essentially analogous to that of the present 
day ; the central districts away from the rivers were occu- 
pi^ at certain seasons, according as they yielded jiasture, 
by nomadic cattle-grazing tribes, the physical character of 
the country being then and now the same on the whole as 
that of the Syrian desert, which belongs not to Syria 
but proi>erly to Arabia. On the banks of the rivers were 
settled half-nomadic Arab tribes, — tribe^ that is, which 
were more or less on the way to the agricultural stage, or 
which, having become altogether agricultural, bad never- 
theless, owing to frequent intercourse with the Bedouins, 
lost little of their original character, and even maintained 
their independence. The same movement takes place over 
and over again : Arab tribes migrating from Arabia that 
ftficina gentium, gradually settle down wherever circom- 
stanees prove favourable, and by this very change in their 
mode of life make their first step towards civilization. In 
this way a oontinnal stream of Arabs has flowed into 
the civilized oountries of Mesopotamia. On the Assyrian 
ttumomentsarefiguresof Arabs riding on camels ; evidently 
the Asijyrians h^ carried on war against the B^ooins 
settled in their territory. At an early period the Tai Arabs 
were the neig^bouis of the Anunseans, and eonjieqnently all 
Arabs bear in Syriac the name of Taj6y^. The district 
between Mosul iad Nisibis received the name B^^ * Arbdy^ 
tnm its being oeenpied by Arabs. These Tai Arabs, wlum 
origBial home wis« Central Arabia, are still settled partly 
sear Niribis and partly east of Mosul; but th^r have to 
wme earteat lost mm M noble Bedouin manners. The 
Mmdmiag Anik tribe whiA at the present ttme is 
deariwmt ia JWlir^pntimia is the Shamwar; they have 
riri ie a bade l3ia Aaewu the amst powerful tribe of the 
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^frian desert It is only two or three generations ago 
that the Shammar came from Ncjd ; but they have alrec^ 
htekm up into two great ^mrtiea. The head of the one 
divisioD is FerhAu, who has more or leas completely sub- 
mitted to the Turks, and has consequently obtained the 
title of pasha ; to liim adhere the Shammar tribes between 
Mosul and Baghdad, and those also to the east of the Tigris. 
The head of the tribes who roam over the greater juurt of 
Mesopotamia — pasturing their camels and sheep to the 
east of the Chaboras in the colder season and to the north 
in the hotter — is the chivalrous FAris. These western 
tribes are totally independent of the Turkisli Ooverninent, 
and have offered detennined op{)osition to the attom[)ts of 
the authorities at DAr to force them to a settled way of 
life; they still lay the iKHisants of MesotK>tamia under 
contribution by exacting Khuwwo, ‘‘brother-money,*' or a 
portion of grain. The Shammar live in almost i>or^)etuaI 
feud with their relations to the east, and es;)ecially with the 
Anezo on the Syrian bank of the Euphrates, the so-called 
ShAmiye. Many other Bedouin tribes might here be 
mentioned ; but it may bo enough to name the Delt^m on 
the Euphrates as an exam[)lc of a tribe just in jirocess of 
becoming agricultural. In the northern |iarts of Mesopo- 
tamia there are a number of tribes of mingled Kurds and 
Arabs which have to a greater or less degree abandoned 
their tents for fixed habiUitions and the tillage of the 
ground; such are the Beraziye near Orfa, the Milliyc 
l>oiween Orfa and Mardin, and the Kikiye nearer Mardin 
and also in the noighl)ourhood of Mosul. It is extremely 
hard to obtain trustworthy statistical infonnatiun about 
tbo nund>cr of the Iksdouins ; the Bhammar may have a 
total strength of some 3500 tents. In the difficult contests 
which it has to carry (>n with those inde[>on(lence-loving 
tribes, the Turkish Oovernnient acts in general on the 
principle ditfidf ei irnpera. 

The Kurdish element only ap])ears s|>oradically in the 
true Mesopotamian plain ; but the Yezidis, who form the 
population of the Binjar range, may l>o referre<l to this 
stock. Ho who encounters tlie uncanny figure of one of 
these ]Kx>plo will hardly l>e able to restrain a slight shudder, 
e8|iecially if he retnetnl>crH tlie graphic descriptions of the 
Yezidi robbers in Morier's Ayrnha. Of the old Aramasan 
|icasantry there are no longer any imfK>rtant remains in the 
plain, the Aramioans having withdrawn farther into the 
Kunlish highlands, where, in spite of their wild Kurdish 
neigblxmrs, they are more secure from exactions of every 
kind. The plain of the nortliern country of the two rivers 
was at one time richly cultivated, and owed its prosperity 
to this industrious j^eople, who formerly played so distin- 
guished a part as a connecting link between the l^ersians 
and the Roman emjnre and afterwards iHJtwecn the Western 
and the Arabian world, and whose hipest culture was 
develo|>ed in this very region. C^uite otherwise is it now. 
Ill the plain there are almost no remains of the common 
Aramman tongue. Ai>art from the scattered areas in which 
Kurdish prevails, the ordinary language is a vulgar Arabic 
dialect; but both Kurdish and Aramsean (Byriac) have 
exercis^ an influence on the sfieech of the Arab i^easant 
Finally it must be mentioned that certain Turcoman hordes 
roam about the Mesofiotamian territory. 

In elimsta end in tlte ohsrieter of its soil, ss well ts in its othno- 
mphio history, MesopoUtnis holds an interroedlito position. In 
ihissspect also wo must maintain the division into two quite distinct 
tones. The southern half eotiaisU mainly of my, dreary flats 
covered with aelcnite ; and gypsum evorywbm makes its spfwsrance 
a little below the surfsce ; Tiitumeti is not unfiequeut, and here and 
thers it riasa in petroleum wells. In the aolid atrmta hX gy|s»u<ti and 
mail the livm nave carved out vaUeys, from a quarter to half a mile 
bfoedsadfiomAOtoflOoreven 100 feet deep, which with tboir aratde 
•oil eontiast with the barren surface of the more elevated desert 
(cM)l Bspeeialty below BAlie there are marl-hills eepMd with 
fvpaime m slliivial ideiiis (so-called h4vA$) of oonaidefabie exiint 
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liiT* l>e«n fonn«d. The bftnkf of the rireni nro tlu^ro lined witli a 
luxuriant growth of tainariaki. Occaaionul awawiw and small 
lagoonii occur ; and the marl show* a more or less marked efflores- 
cence of salt In this {mrt of the country frost is rare even in 
winter ; in cummer the heat is of extraordinary intensity, and 
during tlie whole season from May to the close of October it is but 
•lightly modified hy the night-dews. Dtiriiig the sand storins 
witlch frequently blow from the West Arabian uuscrt, the tenijMsra- 
tnro may rise to 60" C’. (122“ Fahr.), and this same excess of heat will 
then prevail through seven degntes of latitude in the whole valley of 
the Euphratrs and Tigris from the Pecifian Gulf to the foot of the 
mountains. For, considering the strfmg radiation which takes 
place over what is now the uniform surfuce of the Mesopotamian 
•oil ‘with its almost complete absence of evoporation, then*, is 
nothing to hinder this warm xoti^ extending in summer to the 
upfier half of the country. In winter, on the other Imnd, tJiis hitter 
region has quite a different climate. From the mild coasts of the 
Medit<fn*anenn the cold increases from west to oast. In the spurs 
of the Taurus, consequently, the winter cold extends far to the south, 
and the influence of the siiow-covenMl ridges spreads far into the 
Mesopotamian plain. Snow and ic« arc tluis not unfrenueiit in the 
higher jmrt of tlie plain, and the tcrnpcniture may fall as low as 
- 10’ C. (14" Fahr.), esjuKUally if the cold north wdrids are blowing. 
That inland region too is (Uit off from the iitlliimice r)f the mild air 
of the Mediterranean i>y Hie •o.ist ranges. For this reason the 
Tagetation is of a less Moiithern character than that of the Mediter- 
ranean countries in the saine latitude. In tlio spring tlio green is 
soon parchcul out of existence. In this way the northern distriet 
of Mesofiotanihi comhiueH strong contrasts, and is a connecting link 
between the mountain region of w’csterii Asia and the desert of 
Arabia. On the other hand t lie country to the south of MoHopotatiii:i, 
or'Jnik, has a warm climate, and towards the Persian Gulf indeeil 
the heat reuchos the greatest extremes. 

In Upper Mesopotamia, strictly so called, ngriculturo has suffered 
an extraordinary doedine; in spite of excellent soil, very HttU* of the 
land is turned to luaumni. In tlie. western <listrict the fertile iimI- 
brown humus of the Orfn plain, derived from the lime, of Nimrml 
Dilgh, extends to iil>out 12 miloM soutli of Harruii. With a greater 
rainfall, and an artilieinl distriinUioii of the water such us existed 
in olden times, agriculture would tlourish. If spring rains are only 
tnoderately tdmndant, wheat and iMirley grow to a great height, 
and yield fi*om thirty t(» fuity fold. Hiee is also grown in the richly 
Wiifored hill •encircled district of Seriy and on the banks of tlie 
Khilbnr. Next, millet and sesamum are the chief erons, — the 
latter Iming grown for the sake of its oil, us the olive does not 
suecfMid in Uiis region. The almtidniice of wheat iimy be eHtininted 
from the fact tlnit during Uayard’s residence in Mosul a eumel-Ioad 
of 480 !t» was worth four shillings. Durra (//a/cn.v Sorithttm and 
If, lentils, pease, iieaiis, and vetches are also grow n, as well 

as cotton, safflower, hemp, and tidiaciMi. Aft'dienffo sntiva furnishes 
foildwr for homes. Aimnig the fruits the most noteworthy are the 
cueuinbora, melons, mnl wnter-nicluns planted in grt*at abundance 
oil the banks of the smaller strenm.s. The tigs of the 8injar 
mountains are eelebnited for their exceptional sweetness. Timi)er 
trees are few ; plane trees ainl white itoplurs aro planted along 
the streams, ami a kind of willow and a sunmcii ftourish on the 
banks of the Knph rates. Tlic ^sdin-triH's which appear on the 
banks of Imth the rivers farther south do not come so fur north. 
On aciionnt of tlie liot liry siiiiinier the onnigc <ioes not suct'eed. 
or the gitiat forest which existed (t) near Nisibis in the time of 
Tr%i<^ti no trace remains ; but the slopes Imth of the Masins 
mountains and of the Jelml 'AIhI-cI 'Azix, ns well as, more es|>oci- 
ally, those of the Sinjar are still covoml with wooil. 

The wide treeless tracts of the low country of MesoiKitauna are 
covered with the same steppe vegi'tation which prevails from Cmitral 
Asia to Algeria, hut there i.H an aluionco of a great many of tlie 
arborescent plants that grow in the rockier and moix> irregular 
plateaus of western Asia and esjiecially of Persia. This comparative 
poverty and monotony of the rtom is luirtly due to the surface btdug 
mainly comfmsed of detritus, and {uirtly to the cultivation of the 
oonntry in remote anti<iulty having ousteil the original vegetation 
and ieh behind it whnt is really only fallow ground unton^ed for 
thoosands of yeaiw. Endless masses of tall weeds, bolouging to a few 
a^iea, cover the faceof the country, —large Oriiri/rria, Oitnarfm, and 
Umbdll^erm disputing the possession of the soil in coiinmny with 
extraordinary quantities of liquorice ((7/yryrrAi»i ghhm and 
ssAsnoAi} as well as Lagongekinvi otid the white ears of the Itnpet^ta, 
in antnmn the withered weeds are torn up by tite wind and ilriven 
immense distances. Among the aromstio plants, which even 
Xenophon roentione in Mesopotamia, the hrst place belongs to the 
apeoiei of wormwood {ArUmma)^ which cover wide areas, and the 
asoond to JMMm, such as species of thyme and SaMa^ which, how- 
ever, beocmie rarer in the low country. With few exceptions there 
are none hat cultivated treaty and these are confined to ^e irrigated 
districta on the Suphratea and the Shatt ; a few willows, a /yrws, 
tamarisha, a Jthwt, a itubui, on the banka of the livera, and the 
idllow-like /kpu/Ms which grows fVom Daangoria to 


Morocco, make tip the list of the indigenous kinds. In the wide 
belt of swamp which lines the Shatt el-* Arab in the low conutrv of 
'Irik 'Arab! there are boundless reaches of gimntio sedgs inhamted 
^ a rich fauna, esiiecially of birds such as nelicans and^Samingoea. 

the south, or in other words from the true desert and oasis 
country of Arabia, the date-palm spreads up the valley to some 
little distance above Baghdad ; and especially along the Shatt it 
yields rich crops of fruit, which are exported to India. With the 
exception of a few truffles, capers, liquorice, and such like, there are 
few wild food-iilauta. The cycle of vegetation begins in November. 
The first winter rains clothe the idain with vetdure, imd by the 
lieginning of the year a number of bulbous plants are in bloom— 
Amarjllvdm, Liliacem, and Colehieuni, The full summer develop* 
ment is reached in June ; and by the end of August everything la 
burnt up. 

The lion is said to roam as far as the Khdbdr ; but in any case it 
is at least much less frequent than in the time of the Asiqtous, 
when the lion-hunt was a recognized form of s^nirt. The vmd ass 
too is very rare ; but on the other hand wild swine, hya uas, jackals, 
cheetahs, and foxoa are extremely abundant. Wolves ire said to 
exist in the ploin, and among others u variety of black wolf {Canif 
tycoon). Particularly numerous in the stepjic are the antelope 
species ; and herds of gazelles am fr« quently met with. Beavers are 
said to have been observed on the Euphrates. Jerlioas, moles, por* 
cupiiies, and 0 H|)Ccially the common Euroiieaii rat, alKumd In the 
desert ; bats are numerous ; and the long-haired desert hurc is also 
found. Among the domestic aniiiials iu this stejqie country the 
cumel holds the first ]duce ; and next come goats and sheep ; but the 
Bedouin sheep is not the ordinary fiit-bdled variety. The common 
buffalo is often kept by the Arabs uiid Turcomans on the Kuphrates 
find the Tigris ; and on the Kuphrates we also find the Indian zebu, 
which is still more frequent in the districts further to the south. 
Bird-life is very rare in the southern parts of the. plain ; though 
on the Kuplirati'S there are vultures, owls, ravens, Ac., as well iit 
falcons (? Tinnuncitlm alaudariuH) which are trained to hunt. 
Among game-birds are some kinds of doves, fmneolins, part- 
ridges, wild ducks and geese, and in the 8tepj»e bustards. The 
ostrieh seems almost to have disappeared. l.urgo tortoises are 
numerous. 

In conclusion it is iiecessarj* in supplement to the article Irak 
to Nuy something of the district of Bahyfoniu, often (though wrongly^ 
itieludeil under the name Mesopotamia. Here, we have to do with 
a fuiidainoutully different region, for it consists iu the main of 
alluvial forumtioiis, a few scattered reaches of siiud only now and 
thou appearing in the level depression not filled up hy the alluvium. 
The mass of solid matter w'hich the rivers bring down and deposit 
is vtM'y considerable ; it has been ascertained tbni the maximum 
projHulion for the Euphrates in the iinmtli of .Imiuary is ^^d 
at other times ; Ibr tlie Tigris the ma.ximum is As 

regards the phvsical character of tlm alluvia, iu the most northerly 
portion the soil is iH)bbly, the pebbles consisting almost solely of 
variously coloured tliuts and occHsioiml small fragments of gypsum. 
This is sm^cQodcd by a continuous formatiou of clayey soil, in part 
argillaceous and argillo-oalcareoua, but covered witli mould and 
sand, or the moro tenacious clay of fr(M|uent iuunclations. 

In general, tlie northern plains of the interior have a alight 
but woll-defiiied southerly iiicliiiation with local dopressious. The 
territory undulates in the central districts, and then sinks aw*ay into 
mere marshes and lakes. The chiy, of a deep blue colour, abounds 
with marine shells, and shows a strong efflorescence of natron and 
sea-salt, tlie latter derived from the decomposition of vegetable 
iinittor. Wlien the soil is parched up the appearance of the 
mirage (sordb) is very common. As extensive Inundations in 
spring are caused by both the rive^ especially the Tigris, great 
alterations must have taken place in this part of the country 
in the course of thousands of years. It has been asserted that in 
former times tlie alluvial area at the mouth of the river increased 
one mile in the space of thirty years ; and from this it has been 
assumed that about the 6lh century B.C. the Persian Gulf must 
have stretched flrom 45 to 55 miles farther inland t^n at present 
The actual rate of increase at the present time is about 72 feet per 
annum. For this reason we cannot decide much in regard to the 
former physical confi^ration of southern Babylonia; but It is at laa^ 
certain that the Euimrates and the Tigris reached the sea as inda- 
|wndcnt rivers. Ritter estimates tlint in the time of Alexander the 
Great the erabouchuies were still separated by a good day's jonmey ; 
and, though they cannot now be traced, great alterationa have 
probably Men place in the upper fKirtions of the rivers as well as 
ill the country near the montlia Assyriglogfats tell ns tibat mom 
than thirty-five oanals are known by nitiAn^ mm the Babybniaa 
period ; but it la extremely difficult, or ratlierdl bee proved hitherto 
impossible, to identify them either with thoee actnally existing er« 
with thoee mentioned in dessioal anthors, in tlto Babylonian 
Talmud, or hi Arabian writcra. To the weet of the Enphrates wae 
to be found the Bsllaeopaa ebannd, and we still have m Hindiye 
channel in the aame quarter. The country between the liv ers am 
perticnkrily wma traverrd hr such sscondaiy bramea. Beibninn 
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ftwii tii6 Su^imiM w« rnoit mention the Stl^wiye channel (l^ahr Eunhnitei and Tigrii played a leading port ; it formed in fact the 
*M), the Kahr Melik, tlie Kohr Zemberiniye, and esuecioUy the main centre of the Poniian kingdom. The city of cWphon, 
Kahr«en-Nfl, oonstmoted by the famous Omayyia governor founded by tlie Greeks on the east tide of the Tigris opposite 
Eortworde from the Tigris strikes tlie gmt K^ravoa I Selencta, was the winter residence of the Parthian kings, aim the 
channel ; and right through the country of the two riven runs imperial capital of the Sassnids. Under the name of Modiin 
the Shn^l Hsi from Rnt»ei* Amdro, almost due south to the (The Cities) it continued to iUmrish till the rise of Baghdad in the 
Xophrates, parallel with the SbaH-el-Kehr. Many of these have 9th century. The nei^hlK>urhood of Ctesiphon was called in the 
been silted up ; from those, however, which are still mointoined time of the Sosanids Suristdn, a translation of the Aramtcan desig- 
there is derived a considerable revenue, tud by the restoration nation B^th-Arkmftyd, country of tlio Syrions,** for the land ivna 
of many of the old channels, traces of which ore met with at mainly occupied by Amniwans. By a notable substitution the 
every step, the country might be sgaiti raised to that condition Arabs ofterwanls gave the name Nalw^ i,e., Nsbatmina, to these 
of high civilisation which it enjoyed not only in siitiquity but Aramwan peasantry, U’ho, it may l>e added> were already found in 
partly even in the time of the later ciiliphs. Ijie classical writers these parts st the time of the Babylonian (empire, 
are unanimous in their admiration of tliis country ; stid it is at On the west side of the Tigris the Arab kingdom of Hfra formed 
least certain that nowhere else in the whole world was the principle the bulwark of tho Sasanid iiowor. As the result mainly of the 
of the application of canals to the exi^ncies of sgriculture worked battle of Kadisiya (oast of Him) in 635 a.i>., the whole of tliia 
out so successAilly. The most luxuriant vegetation was ditfuaed wealthy country fell into the hands of the Moslems, and it soon con- 
over tlie whole country ; and three crops were obtainable in tho atituteti the centra of their iiower, cspociallv when tho Abhasida, 
year. It is this alone which makes it intelligible how this ragioti with true iioUtical insight, transferred tliithor the ca)dtnl of the 
in the most remote antic iiity attained a high civilization, and for empire amt foundotl Baghdad. The chief cities of the older Arabic 
•centuries playetl, it may oe said, one of tho priiici^tal |»art8 in the period irere Kufa (in the neighbourhood of tho earlier Him to the 
history of the world. In the matter of civilization, iiidcetl, no aouth of ancient Babylon) and Basra (or Bt'KKoitAii, q,v,) in the 
country of the ancient world wan its equal ; a multitude of grant neighbourhood of tlie oorlier Maisan. After those two cities tlie 
cities once flourished within its bordem. Kven the Arabic writers country was divided into Uie Sawdd, ** rich amble district," of 
ore unanimous in regard to the extremely favourable influence Basra and that of Kiifa. SawiUl warn also employed as a name for 
which the cliaracter of the country exercised on the intellectual the whole country ; and niora or less identical with tills doslgna- 
octivity, spirit, ami capacity of its inhabitants. Wo need not here tioii is tho name 'Inik still in use. Sometimes also the term Sawiid- 
discuss the question recently started as to whether the Biblical el- Irtlljt is employed ; but at a later date the oountry is distingiiUhcd 
gEiden of Eilcn is to bo sought in this locality, two canals of the as 'Irdk 'Ambi (Arnbinii Trtik) from the Peminn *Inik 'AJeini to tlie 
Euphmtes ami Tigris lieing idontifled with the Gilion and Bison of east^ tlie ancient Media. The Ambian geompher YdkiU makes the 
Gen. ii. ; but it is certain at least that this lower cotiutry of the distinction that the country called Saw£i reaches farther to the 
two rivers might well pass in antiquity for the ne pluM utira of north (viz., to the district of the Upper ZAh). 
civilization, and exercised the most )>owerful ]iolitical and ititcl- Abnlfeda gives tho iMniiidaries of ^Irdk as follows;— ** In the west 
lectual influence on the surrounding regions. The queation often of tho country lie Kh.lezim and the desert, in the south the desert, 
raised as to whether the SeiniteH were derived from this district the Borsiaii Gull, and Khuzisiiiti, in the oast tho mountain country 
may also be left uiitouctied. From the Bible we know' that an as far as Holwan (near the princijHil puss through the Ziignis 
sicient name of the distrit i was Shinar, though this has nut range). Thence tho boundai^ runs again towards Mesopoiatnio. 
hitherto been discovered in the cuneiform inacriptioiia. The name Thus tho greatest breadth of ^Irdk is in tho north, and its narrow 
Rush is applied in the Bible to its oldest non-Seinitic inhabitants, extremity is formed by the island ‘Abbiddn in the Hhatt-el-'Arab 
The northern half of the country was calloil Akkad, the southern (the nnitetl Kuphrates and Tigris) to the south of Basra?' From 
Sumer. But it must not Iw forgotten that the rivers never formed what has been aaid it ap]Hutrs that 'Irdk extended far l>eyond the 
ethnog^phic and ]>oliticRl boundaries; and thus Sumer extended country between Euphrates and Tigris. Abulfeda soys clearly that 
to the coast of tho Persian Gulf and Akkad as fur as the ].a>wer Eab, *Irdk lies on the Tigris os Egyiit on the Nile ; for according to this 
the eastern affluent of the Tigris. As a loss ancient designation view the Tigris flows through the middle of the (country. 'Irdk 
of tlie whole country may lie itjcknned vmt Kulda^ the country of consequently lies >s»tw'een 80* and 84* 80' N. lat, and Iwtweeii 44^ 
the Chahleeans (Hebf., erch Kaadim ) ; ori^tmlly Kalda is said to and 48* 80' K. long. ; of its ana it is impossible to form an estimate 
have designated central Babylonia. Of still later date is tho name under such varying conditions. For some details see BAOirnAD. 
derived from the capital, the country of Babel {f.frts B<lbel\ as an From tho union of the rivers upwards, in tho case of the Kuphrates 
equivalent of which wid/ amiears in the cuneiform inscripti«ois as far as 26* N, lat (above Ifakka), in that of the Tigris to 85* N. 
fin the Darius lists Bahtni). From this was dcvelofiod the Gicck lat, tho valleys are know'u as thedeprossiou, in opifosition to 
desigiiatiou Babylonia, Ba3eA«Wa(a86ftrly os Xenophon). That the the more elevatiMl iIcNcrt-platoau. It has lieen surmised tnat in this 
country was densely fieopled may be gatliproilfi-oni tlie fact that nlKJUt iiniiie is to Is) recognized the Dura of the Old Testament (Daniel 
704 B.C. eighty-nine fortified towns and eight liumlml nnd twenty iii. 1). 

omaller places in the Ohabiflean country were captiircMi during one Veiy little of the ancient condition of the country has liceu pre- 
military exfiedition. Of separate distrietH of the conntiy we may served ; and there are now but few remains of ancient buildings, 
mention Kardnniash, the district in the vic inity and csiwcially tothe scarcity of stone having all along led to the use of bricks. 'Irak 
north of Babylon ; and southward by the sca-const the important hns pli^ed its part, it is only by tho exiwmditure of immense 
country of Bit Yakfn, governed by kings of its own. At a later date sums, far beyond the fliianciaf caiiocity of the IHij^sh Goveni- 
we fina on the coast and at the mouth of tho I’allacopan canal the ment, that the ancient canals could be rcstoreii swamps 

maritime town of Teredon, which is also meiitioiied by the classical formed by them drained The whole land falls unequal 

writers. Besides Babylon and Borsippa, the larger cities wore the ftoriions.— an extensive dry stepjw with at any riii^w healthy 
doable city of Sippar (Sefarvoyim, 2 Ringa xvii. 24, 81) and Akkad desert climate, and an unhealthy region of fwaityw. There is a 
on the left bank of the Euphrates on the present Nahr 'Isd ; Krech, g^ deal more agriculture along the Euphiwteip|||U| along the 
4.«., Warico, on the left bank of the Euyibrates; Ur on the Palls- Tigris ; but swamps, with almost impenetrable reidf^lHclcets, com- 
eopao, not far from the place where the Shatt-el-Hai falls into the posed of a kind of AgroHUf ore at the same time much mom exten^ 
Tigrii ; Nippnr, t.e., Tell Niffer ; Kutha (2 Kings zviL 24), Kalne sive. Tlie slightly more elevated districts are the special habitat 

! Oen. z. 10), in the north, (^is at the junction of the Ad hem of the date palm, which by itself forms dense groves Wdering the 
Physcus) with the Tigris. Huge mounds give evidence of the banks particularly on the lower Kuphrates, for a diNtance of several 
extent ot these cities. A number of the canals were nsvigable, days' journey. 'This |iart of the country consequently has a some- 
«nd at the acme time, when the bridges were destroyed, they wfast monotonous but in its own way imposing aspect. A luxu- 
fbmied defensive moats against the incursion of enemies from the riant vegetation of woter-planta is to be found in the swamps, 
north. And the same pnrpoee was served by the great wall (after- which ore the haunt of numerous wild beasts— vrlld swine, Uona, 
wards the Median Wall of the Greeks) which ran across the country different kinds of aquatic animals and birds. The swamps are 
from river to river between the pointa of their nearest approach. inhabited bf a wild race of men, dark of line, with many negroea 
Baring the period of Greek domination a Greek city, Beleucio, amongst them. They live in reed huts, and cnltivate rice ; and 
which aftmwords attained great nrosperity, was founded by they weave strew mats. In the main they keep pretty free both of 
fidenens I. in on extremely fkvooimbie situatjon on the right bsnk the Turkish Government and of the seini-Bedouins and Bedouins of 
of the Tigiis. In the sooth of the eountn% too, then was a Greek *lnUt. The RhosteJ espedolly who dwell to the sooth of ancient 
■siport town first colled Alexandria on tlie. Tigris and afterwards BaWlon often give the Government trouble, through their nossion 
AafaftiOiia. the conquest of Babylonia by the Farthlons for independence. Leas turbnlent are the Bedouins in the interior 

(110 BwO.) « sromn Arabian kingdom grew up in those parts called of the cotmtry— the Zoljekl, tho Afaij, and the Abn Mn^mmed ; but 
CkMesiio or Meeene, after the town of Chans or Maisan. It was on the other muid the Beni lAoi (7600 tents strong), whooeenw the 
nndor ^rthlan and for a time under Roman snpreinocy. The dty great tract cl country eoet of the Tigris to the south of Bof^dsd, 
of TokMMfaL founded bv Vologssea to the soutifwest of Babylon, have often bnm a ^ree of great airaoyanoe to the pselMMi of tiMd 
near the nelc^rtioailim of the later Kfifo, was one of the city. A still mori^IBcnlt task is ihs management of the Bhm 

capilik of power. In the time of the toanids, too, mar, who some and nitdi their tents to the south-east of Bimbdid ; 

■s wdl os in tiuti of m Psrthiiuis, the countiy of the tower and also the KoBtefitcli on the sdt*them Kuphrates put the whole ad^ 
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tniuifltrttl?<) And diplonuitio tklU of tho Ttifkiidi ofBciAli to tho tMt. 
Tho Tnrkiih inflnenco )uui here made at one time great advance 
and at another loat all the ground it had gained,— the rich and 
powerful aheikha of the Muntefiti^h aometiinea becoming for a aeaaon 
rttlora over tho whole of Houthem *lrdk and even over the town of 
Baara. 'Hie preaent writer once viaiteH the gi^t aheikh Kiair in 
hia camp near fiVik cah-Hhiyiikh ; and he received the impreaaion 
of having to do witli a very remarkable and aatnte pemon^e. 

The old Hyriim population of ‘Irdk haa almost entirely dia- 
aptieared; the few remnants left are dialingtiiahed by a ^cial 
religion, in reganl to which see the article Mand/ranm. Ethno- 
graphically tlie country ia aubjort to a double influence. On the 
one Iminl tlje connexion with Nejd, the central plateau of Arabia, 
continuoa uiiinturriipted ; the emigration from that region being 
mainiv dirii(!te<l towarda *Irdk and Jezira. In Tirtghdad even, tho 
’Agel-iiedouina from Central Arabia have a ^juarter of tlioir owui. 
With the earninga obtained in theae rich diatrieta the einigranta 
return to their lioinea. But quite aa ationg at leuat ia the influ- 
ence of reraia. Peraiaii cuatoma are in hiahion ; in Baghdad 
there ia an important Peraian quaiter ; and Kerl»eja and Moahed 
*AU to the went of tlie Euphratea may be considered regular 
Perainn “enolavea.” In thea<j ploeea are buHcd the aori-in-law of 
Mohammed, tlie caliph Ali, and hia aoii Hoaeiu (in Kerlnjla), the 
chief aainta of the Sliiiteacet; and their tombs are not onlyahriiica 
of pllgriinagti t<» the living, but the dead me brought by countleHa 
oamvaUH from Persia to be burietl in ground which they have inndo 
holy. The neighhourlioiHl of Kerladii reeka with the odour of 
corpHca; and from the midat of them jKjstileiiee haa often begun its 
march. Throughout tJiu whole of 'Imk tlie Shiitea have many ad- 
herentH,”"for exmiijde, tin' Kliazael alrea<ly mentioned. Persian 
influence prttvaila on the Arab iK)]iulutioii of 'Jnik, and the inter- 
mingling of the raeea can atill be very clearly tniced ; in thin dia- 
tant corner of the Turkinh empire a more international tone prevails 
than ill any other (Uatriet. And, however small when compared 
with former times the commercial ami intellectual intercourse of 
variouH natioua in theae regions may be at tho present day, the 
attentive uhaervor must notice that such intercourse diws atill 
exist, though within I'oatnctod limits. No trace, indeed, ia to lie 
found of tnat rich intellecttml development which was produced 
in ths time of the enlipha through the reciprocal action ot Persian 
ami Arabic elements. Still the quick witiedncHs of the iiihabitunta 
of 'Iriik makea a decided impiviaBion on the travoller]Niasing through 
Asiatic Turkey ; and one might venture to prophesy that tiio 
country might to aome extent recover its fonner |H)sition in the 
worldi eapeeinlly if English itifluem*e from India wera more widely 
extended, and ahould load to the coiiatructioii of a railwoy. The 
traile which paaaea through 'Irdk is even now not unimportant ; 
liorsoa, for example, are oximuUuI in conaivlerablo iiumboni from 
southern 'IrAk to ludia. But it might l>o very much improved, as 
the country, it is said, could supinirt fi\'e liundrod times aa many 
inhabitants as it actually coutatiia. There ia also a conaidorable 
export of dates, a fruit which forma tho chief amitenaiico of a gr<«t 
numlier of tho inhahitauta ; and the breeding of cattle (oapecially 
buflaloea) is extensively carried on. Only a few' atoamboata aa yet 
navigate tho majeatic rivt^rs. Coinmunitration by water is carried 
on by means of the most jiriinitivo craft. Goods are traiisfiorted 
in the ao-oalled ** terrades,” moderately big bigh-lmilt vessels, 
which alao veiituiw out into the Persian GiUf as far as Kuwet. 
Passengers are conveyed, especially on tho Euphrates, in the 
a very long ami narrow boat, mostly i»ushe<i along the 
river bank with poles. Tho MesoiKitauiian “Ikelleks **— rafts laid 
on goatskin bladders— come down ns far as Baghdad, whore round 
boata made of plaited reeds )uti^h<Hl with asphalt are in use. At 
Basra, on tho other hand, wo aoe tho **belem,’* boats of a largo 
•ixo, ^ving tho appearanoe of being hollowed out of trt'o trunks, 
and partly in fact so constructed. Tliroughont 'Intk in general 
Indian influence is partially at work ; in the hot summer months, 
for instance, when tlie natives live in underground a)iortments 
(serddb), tlie Indian punkah is used in the houses of the rich. As 
rmrds language, the local Arabic dialect has evidently been 
aoeotod on tiio one hand by Persian, on the other by the Bedouin 
forms of spoeclu 

flee Ritter, M* itrdhmd^ ess td ed. vol. vH.. lOth and lUh parts, Berlin, 
lass, 1044: ChMiiey, Mjy¥dtiumM 'As /iNcreir mnd 

t TOla, liondon, ISflO; W, Alnsworfh, H^mirekn *h Aupria, Bahpffmia, 
fMdwe, Iiondwi, 18SS ; Kr. Delitssth, Wo itndm PtuHtdm * Lelpslc, fsai. Map: 
KlefMit, Did gifimwl- aiet tigri$t4mhr, Berlin, 1B44. (A. SO.) 

MESSENE, the chief city of Messenr, founded, under 
the aaqueea of Epeminandeii, u a bulwark agamst the 
Spartaaa. After the battle of Leuctra that general sent 
to all the exiled Meaaeniane, — in Africa, Sicily, or Italy, — 
and invited them to return to the land of their Others. 
Many eama with eegemeae, and in 369 B.C. the city was 
built by the eombbed army of Thebans undw l&^nondas 
and Aigbm under XpitelH^ eaeiated by the Meaaaniaas 
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themMlvea The site was choaen in conformity with e 
vision which Appeared to Epaminondasy and the walls 
were raised to the sound of flutes playing the airs of 
Sacadas and Pronomus. The citadel was erected on 
the summit of Mount Ithome, and the city on its southen 
dope and in the adjoining valley. City and citadel were 
enclosed by a wall 47 st^ia in length. Near the centre 
of the city was the agora, with a famous spring called 
Arsinoe, and various temples and statues, among the latter 
an iron statue of Ejiaminondas. The Hierothysion con- 
tained many statues of gods and heroes, among them a 
bronze statue of Ejjaminondas. In the gymnasium were 
statues of Hermes, Hercules, and Theseus by Egyptian 
artists. In the stadium was a bronze statue of the great 
hero Aristomenes, who had a sepulchral monument else- 
where in the city. On the summit of the citadel was a 
famous spring cdled Clepsydra, and near it a temple o^ 
Zeus Ithomatas, with a statue by the famous Argive artist 
Ageladas, executed originaHy for the Messenian Helots 
who settled in Naui>actus (see Messenia). It was in 
honour of this statue that the festival of the Ithomsea was 
performed. 

The situation of Messene is one of the finest and most 
romantic in the world. The view of Mount Ithome, with 
its level summit and its ancient and mediseval mins, as 
one issues from the Langadha Pass in the Taygetua 
mountains, is beautiful beyond description. And the 
view from the summit of the mountain itself, which rises, 
steep and rugged, to tho height of 2631 feet, and is 
crowned by the ruins of fortifications of Oycloi^ean work- 
manship, is enchanting, hardly equalled by any other in 
Greece. Near the middle of the ruins of the lower city 
stands a wretched village named Mavrommati (Black Eye), , 
so called from the Turkish name of the spring Arsinoe, 
which still flows as plentifully as in tlie old days.* These 
ruins are the most imposing in Greece, and furnish the 
finest existing H|)eciinen of Hellenic military architecture. 
Almost the entire circuit of the ancient walls can be traced, 
and in some places they are standing to their full height. 
They are built of large hewn stones laid in beautifully 
regular layers without mortar, and are surmounted by 
towers, of which there seem to have been originally over 
thirty. Seven of those are still in a good state of preser- 
vation, and bear testimony to tho thoroughness of the great 
enterprise undertaken by £{^minondas. Two gates can 
still ^ distinguished, ono on the slope of Mount Ithome, 
tho other (the northern or Megalopohs gate) on the north 
side. The latter is a dipylon or double gat^ opening into 
a circular enclosure 62 feet in diameter. The w^ of 
this enclosure are built with extreme care, and the soffit 
stone of the inner portal, which has been partly moved 
from its place, reminds one of the lintel of the so-called 
treasury of Atreus at Mycenm. It is 18 ft 8 in. x 4 ft 2 
in. X 2 ft 10 in. Within the town several ancient sites 
can still be distinguished — ^the stadium, the theatre, and 
several temples. 

ME8SENIA fin Homer Messene), a state of Greece, and 
the most westerly of the three peninsulas of the Pelopon- 
nesus. Its area is a little over 1160 square milea. ft m 
separated from Elis and Arcadia on the nor& by the river 
Neda and the Nomian mountains, and from Laconia <m the 
east by the lofty ranp of Taygetua. Hie othm* aides are 
washed by the sea, whidk indents its diores with four gulfs 
or bays,— Messeaiai Fhcenieus, Pylii% wilipHiariaBna. On 
its south-west comer are the CEnusse Ldends^ and oppo- 
site the bay of I^los ^avarino) the famous Sphaoteria. 
The interior k mvidea by mountain into fartUe 

plains, watered by rivers, the chief of which is the Bmimi 
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of tldo rnw It dividecu near Mount Ithome, into two 
distinet parta^ the plain or basin of Stenyclarus on the 
nor^ and the plain of Macaiia, so called from its extreme 
{ertiltt7» on the eontk The climate is delightful. 

I^e earliest inhabitants of Messenia were Leleges, whose 
capital was at Andania. After these came iEtolians^ whose 
centre was at I^lus. After the Dorian conquest the 
country was divided by Cresphontes into five parts, whose 
ddef cities were respectively Stenyclarus, Pylus, Rhion, 
Hyamia, and Mesda. The towns of Messenia were not 
nomerons. Homer mentions Pylus (the seat of the 
Thessalian Neleids), Amphi^eia (possibly the same as 
Ampheia), Dorion, ASpeia (possibly Methone), CEchalia, 
Fharo, Amtheia (probably the later Tburia), Pedasus, and 
Ira (the later Abia). Other important towns were Asine, 
Corone, Limnm, Camasium, C 3 ^^)ariMsia, and, finally, 
Messene. 

Of the history of Messenia before the Doriati Itivaston little is 
known except a few fables related by Pausanias. Two genentions 
after the Trojan war, the countr}’ was invaded by the Dorians, who 
expelled the fTeleidsand confcrreil the eovereimity U|)oti Cresphotites, 
who seems to have been a popular king. Perfiajt« for this rt^a^oii 
he was pnt to death by the chiefs along with all his sons ex«‘ept 
JEpytus. ^pytos w^as restored to the throne by the ArcadiniiH, 
took vengeance for his father's death, and became verv Mjmlar. 
His line Stated through several generations. We know little of the 
■ubsequent history ofMesseuia until the date of the Mcssciiian wars, 
wagecl against Sparta. Tlie oeteusible and immediate causes of tliese 
wars arc variously assigned ; hut Die tnic cause was the cupiditv of 
Sparta. Our chief trustworthy autliority for the history of tfiem 
is the old elegiac jioet Tyrta^us ; hut m little is know'n alWt them 
that it is a matter of doubt in w'hi<‘h of them the great hero 
Aristomenea won his fame. Tlie date of the tirst was from 743 to 
724, of the second from 685 to 668 or, acconling to others, from 
648 to 681 B.C. Ithome was the centre of action in the tirst, Eire 
in the aecond. Tlie result of these wars was the complete subjuga* 
•tion of Messenia to Sjiarta. Its territo^ was narcelled out among 
Snartana and its towns handed over to Periceci and Helots. Many 
of the imiabitants took refuge in Arcadia, but still more in Italy 
and Sicily. A veiy huge ntuiiber settled in Rliegium, w hose chiem 
for iwy generations wore of Messetiiau stock. Aliout 200,000 
remainea whind in bonda^. After the second war a large tiumbor 
of Meesenians settled on the Sicilian coast at to which they 

■ubeequently gave the name Messana (see Mrmmina). In 464 n.c. 
the Mesflcniaii Helots, taking ad van ta^ of an earthquake at Sparta, 
revolted, and, though they were finally couijM'lled to siirrenubr in 
456, they did so only on con<lition of Ixsiug allow’cd to retire to 
Kaupactus on tlic Cormthiaii Gulf. This cits' had been offered them 
as a residence by the Athenians, ever glad to favour the foes of 
Sparta. Here the Messenians remained for sixty years, until the 
loss of the battle of .£gospotami deprived them of tno jirotection of 
the Athenians. Tliey were then dnvcu out, and liad to And homos 
in Cei^llenia and Zacyntlius, or among their kinsmen in Rhesinm 
and Heeeana. Some even went to Africa, and took up their anode 
at EuesperichB or Heaperide, afterwards called Berenice. Things 
remained in thia condition until 369 b.c., when Epamlnondi^ 
having broken the power of Sparta, rent from her Messenia, and, 
ooUecting from all quarters the descendants of the exiled inhabit- 
ants, heqied them to found the city of Mrhsenr (q*v.). Sparta 
never gave up her claim to Messenia, and nuule many attempts to 
reconquer it, but without success. The Messenians maintained 
their tndepmidenoe until 146 B.C., when, with the Achseans, they 
were rsduM under the power of Rome. From that time they fim 
into the baid^pnound of history. In the Middle Ages the oountiy, 
like tiie reet of the Peloponnesus, was largely overrun by Slaidc 
tribes^ as ia shown Inr the numerous Slavic bcal names occurring in 
it At the eetablisnment of Greece as a kingdom, Messenia was 
eonstitnted into a province, wiHi a governor or nomarcli residing at 
Kalamata (officially Kalamai), the ancient Phaiw. The ooun^, 
thoui^ beautiful and fertile, is still ia s deplorsbly backward con- 
dition, and the pcqmlatkm is sparse and semidjarbarous. Agricul- 
mre languirilies, and the roads and bridM are few and bad. Mors 
deeds of violenoe occur in Meaaenia thanln any other part of Greece. 
Wift the exoeptkmof Kakinata, it eontdns no town of imporfcanoe. 
Kavarina on m Gulf of IVlus, wia the scene of the deetniction of 

thsTtoiaiifieetinlW. 

MBSHfAH (XkMt x 25, 26), Mkssias (John I 41 ; 
iv, 25), ire ttwaoriplioDs (the ftnt form modified hy 
feferaiea to the etyoMdogy) of the Greek Mmnrimt 
in turn npmwnte the Aniaaic 
Hebrew the 
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Anointed.’’^ The Hebrew word with the article prefixed 
ooenrs in the Old Testament only in the phrase **the 
anointed priest” (Lev. iv. 3, 5, 16; vi. 22 [15]), but 

Jehovah’s anoint^” is a common title of the king of 
Israel, applied in the historical books to Baul and David, 
in Lam. iv. 20 to 2kKlekiah, and in Isa. zlv. 1 extended 
to pyrus. In the Psalms corresponding phrases (My, Thy, 
His anointed) ^ occur nine times, to imeh may be add^ 
the lyrical passages 1 Sam. ii. 10, Hab. iii. 13. In the 
intention of the writers of these hymns there can generally 
be no donbt that it refers to the king then on the throne, 
or, in hymns of more general and timeless character, to 
the Davidic king as such (without }iersonal reference to 
one king);* but in the Psalms the ideal aspect of the 
kingship, its religious im|X)rtance as the expression and 
organ of Jehovah’s sovereignty, is prominent. ^Muni the 
P^ter became a liturgical b^>k the historical kingship 
had gone by, and the idea alone remained, no longer as the 
interpretation of a present {xilitical fac^ but as part of 
Israel’s reli^ous inheritance. It was imi>os8ible, however, 
to think that a true idea had become obsolete merely 
because it found no expression on earth for the time being ; 
Israel looked again for an anointed king to whom the 
words of the sacred hymns should apply with a force never 
realized in the imperfect kingship of past. Thus the 
psalms, especially such psalms as the second, were neces- 
sarily viewed as prophetic; and meantime, in accordance 
with the common Hebrew representation of ideal thin^ as 
existing in heaven, the true king remains hidden with God* 
The step by which this result was reached must, however, 
be considered in detail. 

The hope of the advent of an ideal king was only one 
feature of that larger hope of the salvation of Israel from all 
evils, the realization of i>erfect reconciliation with Jehovah, 
and the felicity of the righteous in Him, in a now order of 
things free from the assaults of hostile nations and the 
troubling of the wicked within the Hebrew community, 
which was constantly held forth by all the prophets, from 
the time when the great seers of the 8th century B.c. first 
proclaimed that the true conception of Jehovah’s roiatiem 
to His people was altogether different from what was 
realized, or even aimed at, by the recognized civil and 
reli^ous leaders of the two Hebrew kingdoms, and that it 
could become a practical reality only through a groat 
deliverance following a sifting judgment of the most 
terrible kind. The idea of a jud^ent so severe as 
render possible an entire breach with the guilty past, and 
of a subsequent complete realization of Jehovah’s kingship 
in a regenerate nation, is common to all the prophets, but 
is expressed in a great variety of forms and ih^sges, con- 
ditioned by the present situation and needs of Israel at the 
time when each prophet spoke. As a rule the prophets 
directly connect tiie final restoration with the removal of 
the sins of their own age, and with the accomplishment of 
such a work of judgment as lies within their own horizon; 
to Isaiah the last troubles are those of Assyrian invasion, 
to Jeremiah the restoration follows on the exile to Babylon ; 
Danid connects the future glory with the overthrow of the 
Greek nunuuohy* The details of the prophetic pictures 
show a corresponding variation; but all agree in gidng the 
central place to the realization of a real effective kingsbif 
of Jehovah ; in fact the conception of the religious subject 

* The tnuiiaiption is at In OnomatHea, 

ed* hag., pp. 247. 281, Bo^* ^ ii 8. For iha termitiatUm at fbr 
m set Laguda, Padi Memph,, p. vii. 

* The piml la fonnd in Psalm cv. 15, of the patrlaicba as eoiise^ 
ctsled pavoons. 

* la Pa. IxJ^v. 9 [10] it la diapnted whetlwr the aaoioted one la 
Ifre kbig, the pfieel, or the nation aa a whola - The aaoond vleir Is 
pariMiMithehma. 
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M tbe nation of Itrad, with a national organixation under 
Johovah aa king, is common to the whole Old Testament, 
and forms the bond that connects prophecy proper with 
tile soH»illed Messianic psalms and similar passages which 
theologians call typical, t.c,, with such passages as speak 
of the religious relations of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
the religious meaning of national institutions, and so 
necessarily contain ideal elements reaching beyond the 
empirical present All such jiassages are frequently called 
Messianic; but the term is more profierly reserved as 
the specidc designation of one particular branch of the 
Hebrew hope of salvation, which, becoming prominent in 
post-canonical Judaism, used the name of the Messiah as 
a technical term (wliich it never is in the Old Testament), 
and exercised a great influence on New Testament thought, 
— the term ** the Christ ” (6 xp^rro?) being itself nothing 
more than the translation of “ the Messiah.” 

In the period of the Hebrew monarchy the thought that 
Jehovah is the divine king of Israel was associated with the 
conception that the human king reigns by right only if he 
reigns by commission or “unction” from Him. Such was 
the theory of the kingship in Ephraim as well as in Judah 
(Deut. xxxiii. ; 2 Kings ix. 6 ), till in the decadence of the 
northern state Amos(ix. 11) foretold the redintegration of 
the Davidic kingdom, and Hosoa (iii. 5 ; viii. 4) exjiressly 
associated a similar {>rediction with the condemnation of the 
kingship of Ephraim as illegitimate. 8 o the great Judeean 
prophets of the 8 th century connect the salvation of Israel 
with the rise of a Davidic king, full of Jehovah’s Spirit, in 
whom all the ouergies of Jehovah’s transcendental kingship 
are as it were incarnate (Isa. ix. G 47 . ; xi. 1 ; Micalx v.). 

This conception, however, is not one of the constant 
elements of prophecy ; indeed the later prophecies of Isaiah 
take a different shape, looking for the decisive interposition 
of Jehovah in the crisis of history without the instru- 
mentality of a kingly deliverer. Jeremiah again speaks 
of the future David or righteous sprout of J )avid’s stem 
(xxiii. 5 tit/, ; xxx. 9) ; and Ezekiel uses similar language 
(xxxiv., xxxvii.) ; but that such ]mssagos do not necessarily 
moan more than that the Davidic dynasty shall be con- 
tinued in the time of restoration under a scries of worthy 
]>rinco 8 seems clear from the way in which h^zekiel speaks 
of the prince in cha].)S. xlv., xlvi. As yet we have no fixed 
doctrine of a i)ersonal Messiah, but only material from 
which such a doctrine might by and by be drawn. The 
religious view of the kingship is still essentially the same 
as in 2 8 am. vii., wdicre the endless duration of the Davidic 
dynasty is sot forth as jxart of Jeliovah’s plan of grace to 
His nation. 

There are other |)arts of the Old Testament — notably 
1 Sam. viii., xii. — in which the very existence of a human 
kuu^hip is represented os a de|iarture from the ideal of a 
[xerieot theocracy. And so, in and after the exile, when 
the monarchy h^ come to an end, we find pictures of tlie 
latter days in which its restoration has no place. Such is 
the great prophecy of Isa. xl.-lxvi., in which Cyrus is the 
anointed of Jehovah, and the grace promised to David is 
transferred to ideal Israel (“ the servant of Jehovali ”) as a 
whole (Isa. Iv. 3) So too there is no allusion to a human 
kingship in Joel or in Malachi ; the old forms of the 
Hebrew state were broken, and rdigious ho|)e 8 exixressed 
themselves in other shapes.^ ^In the book of Daniel it is 
collective Israel that appears under the symbol of a “son 
of maQ,*^ and receives tne kingdom (vii. 13, 18, 22, 27). 

Meantime^ however, the decay and ultimate silence of the 
living prophetic word concurred with the prolonged 
political servitude of the nation to produce a most 

^ The hopes which Hei^ end ZeehaH^ eonneot with the neine of 
Zembhebel, a deesendint of David, hardly fhna aa axoqptioa to thia 
ftatenieak 


important change in the type ot the Hebrew rel^on. 
The prophets never soi^ht to add to the religions 
unity of their teaching unity in the pictorial form in 
which from time to time they depicted the final judgment 
and future glory. For this there was a religions reason. 
To them the kingship of Jehovah was not a mere ideal, 
but an actual reality. Its full manifestation indeed, to the 
eye of sense and to the unbelieving world, lay in the 
future; but true faith found a present stay In the 
sovereignty of Jehovah, daily exhibited in providence and 
interi)reted to each generation by the voice of the prophets. 
And, while Jehovah’s kingship was a living and present fact^ 
it refused to be formulated in fixed invariable shape. But 
when the prophets ceased and their place was taken by the 
scribes, the interpreters of the written word, when at the 
same time the yoke of foreign oppressors rested continually 
on the land, Israel no longer felt itself a living nation, and 
Jehovah’s kingship, which presupposed a living nation, 
found not even the most Liadequate expression in daily 
political life. Jehovah was still the lawgiver of Israel, but 
His law was written in a book, and He was not present to 
administer it. He was still the hope of Israel, but the 
hope was all dissevered from the present ; it too was to be 
read in books, and these were interpreted of a future 
which was no longer, as it had been to the prophets, 
the ideal development of forces already at work in Israel, 
but wholly new and supernatural. The present was a 
blank, in which religious duty was summed up in patient 
obedience to the law and penitent submission to the Divine 
chastisements; the living realities of divine grace were 
but memories of the past, or visions of “the world to 
come.” The scribes, who in this period took the place of 
the prophets as the leaders of religious thought, were, 
mtiinly busied with the law ; but no religion can sij^Wst on 
mere law ; and the systematization of the prophetic hopes, 
and of those more ideal parts of the other sacred literature 
which, because ideal and dissevered from the present, were 
now sot on one line with the prophecies, went on side by 
sido with the systematization of the law, by means of a 
harmonistic exegesis, which sought to gather up every 
prophetic image in one grand panorama of the issues of 
Israel’s and the world’s history. The beginnings of this 
process can probably be traced within the canon itself, in 
the book of Joel and the last chapters of Zechariah ; ^ and, 
if this be so, we see from Zech. ix. that the picture of the 
ideal king early claimed a place in such constructions. 
The full development of the method belongs, however, to 
the |>ost-€anonical literature, and was naturally much less 
regular and rapid than the growth of the leg^ traditions 
of the scribes. The attempt to fonn a schematic escha- 
tology left so much room for the play of individual fancy 
that its results could not quickly take fixed dogmatic 
sha{)e ; and it did not appeal to all minds alike or equally 
at all times. It was in crises of national anguish that men 
turned most eagerly to the prophecies, and sought to con- 
strue their teachings as a promise of speedy deliverance in 
such elaborate schemes of the incoming of the future glory 
as fill the Apocalyptic Litkuatubs (q.v,). But these 
books, however infiuential, had no public authority, and 
when the yoke of oppression was li^^tened but a little 
their enthusiasm lost much of its amtagious power. It is 
not therefore safe to measure the genend growth of 
eachatologioal doctrine by the apocal^i^c books, of which 
Daniel idone attained a canooie^l ^position. In 
Apocrypha eschatology has a very smaltt place ; but there 
is enough to show that the hope of Israel was never 
forgotten, and that the imagery of the prophets had 

* 866 JoKL, toL xUL p. 703, snd Stsdt’s srficles ^^DisxlerasolM^jis,** 
J*/ ITiii., 1881-82, Compm Dsn. ix. 2 fsr Um ss6 of tb# 

J old6rpi«iplwolsiiaUMsolalk»orMwprol>l^ ^ 
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moulded that hope mto certain fijced forms which were 
taken with a literalness not contemplated by the {nophets 
tbemselrea It was, however, only very graduidly that 
the figure and name of the Messiah acquired the pro* 
minence which they have in later Jewish doctrine of the 
last things and in the official exegesis of the Targums. In 
the very developed eschatology of Daniel they are, as we 
have seen, altogether wanting, and in the Apocrypha, both 
before and after the Maccabee revival, tne everlasting 
throne of David’s house is a mere historical reminiscence 
(Sirach xlviL 11 ; 1 Mac. ii. 57). So long as the wars of 
independence worthily occupied the energies of the Pales* 
tinian Jews, and the Hasmonaean sovereignty promised a 
measure of independence and felicity under tne law, in 
which the people were ready to acquiesce, at least, till the 
rise of a new prophet (1 Mac. xiv. 41), the hoi>e that con- 
nected itself with the house of David was not likely to rise 
to fresh life, especially as a considerable pro})ortion of the 
not very numerous passages if Scripture which speak 
of the ideal king might with a little straining be applied 
to the rising star of the new dynasty (comp, the language 
of 1 Mac. xiv. 4-15). It is only in Alexandria, where 
the Jews were still subject to the yoke of the Gentile, 
that at this time (r, 140 n.c.) wo find the oldest Sibylline 
verses (iii. 652 sgi.) proclaiming the approach of the 
righteous king whom God shall raise up from the East 
(Isa. xli. 2) to establish peace on earth and inaugurate the 
sovereignty of the prophets in a regenerate world. The 
name Messiah is still lacking, and the central point of the 
prophecy is not the reign of the deliverer but the subjec- 
tion of all nations to the law and the temple.^ 

With the growing weakness and corruption of the 
IJasmomean princes, and the alienation of a large part of 
the naticgi from their cause, the ho{)e of a better kingship 
begins to ap|>ear in Judaea also; at first darkly shadowed 
forth in the IfoaJh of Enoch (chap, xc.), where the white 
steer, the future leader of God's herd after the deliverance 
from the heathen, stands in a certain contrast to the in- 
adequate sovereignty of the actual dynasty (the homed 
lambs) ; and then much more clearly, and for the first time 
with use of the name Messiah, in the pMlter of Sdonum, 
the chief document of the protest of Pharisaism against its 
enemies the later Hasmonieans. The straggle between the 
Pharisees and Sadducees, between the party of the scribes 
and the party of the Hasmonman aristocracy, has been 
described in Israel (vol. xiii. p. 423 $q.). It was a 
struggle for mastery betw'een a secularized hierarchy on 
the one hand, to whom the theocracy was only a name, and 
whose whole interests were those of their own selfish politics, 
and on the other hand a party to which God and the law 
were all in all, and whose infiuence depended on the main- 
tenance of the doctrine that the exact fulfilling of the law 
according to the precepts of the scribes was the absorbing 
vocation of Israel This doctrine had grown up in the 
political nullity of Judsoa under Persian and Grecian rule, 
and no government that possessed or aimed at political 
independence could possibly show constant deference to 
the punctilios of the schoolmen. The Pharisees themselves 
could not but see that their prindples were politicaily 
impotent ; the most scrupulous observance of the Sabbath, 
for example— and this was Uieculminatuigixnntof legality 
— could not thrust back the arms of the heathen. Thus 
the party of the scribes, when th^ came into conflict 
wi^ an active political power, which at the same time 
daimed to represent the theocratic interests of Israel, were 
compelled to lav fresh stress on the doctrine that the tme 
ddliveraace of Isiael must come from God and not from 
man. We have seen indeed that the bgaUsm which accepted 


Jehov^ as legislator, while admitting that his executive 
sovereignty as judge and captain of Israel was for the time 
dormant, would from the first have been a self^estructive 
position without the complementary hope of a future 
vindication of divine justice and mercy, when the God of 
Israel should return to reira over his people for ever. 
Before the Maccabee revival the spirit of nationality was 
so dead tiiat this hope lay in the background ; the ethical 
and devotional aspects of religion under the law hold the 
first place, and the monotony of jiolitical servitude gave little 
occasion for the observation that a true national life 
requires a ])er8onal leader as well as a written law. But 
now the Jews wore a nation once more, and national ideas 
came to the front. In Uio Hasinontjean sovereignty these 
ideas took a ix>litioal form, and the result was the secular- 
ization of the kingdom of God for the sake of a harsh and 
rapacious aristocracy. The nation threw itself on the side 
of the Pharisees; but it did so in no mere spirit of 
punctilious^ legalism, but with the ardour of a national 
enthusiasm deceived in its dearest hopes, and turning for 
help from the delusive kinship of Uie Hasmonioans to 
the true kingship of Jehovah, and to His vicegerent the 
king of David's house. It is in this connexion that the 
doctrine and name of the Messiah appear in the Psalter 
of Solomon. The eternal kingship of the house of David, 
so long forgotten, is seized on as the proof that the 
Hasmonfeans have no divine right. 

**Thou, Lonl, art our king for ever and over. . . . Thou didst 
ciiooae David aa king over laraid. and awareet unto him oonoemlng 
hia aoed for ever that hia kiiijMliip aiioiild never fail boforo Thee. 
And for our aina ainnera (the HaanionRiana) have riaou up over us, 
taking with ff>ruo the kingdom which Thon didat not pronitae to 
them, )>rofaning the throne of David in their pride. Hut Tlnm, 0 
Lord, will caat them down slid root out their aeed frcjin tho land, 
when a man not of our race (Pomtiey) riaoa up againat thorn. . . . 
HohoM, 0 Lord, and ralso up their king the Hon of David at the time 
that Thou hast ap^mlntod, to reign over Isratd Thy servant; and gird 
him with stren^n to crush unjust rulers ; to cloanso Jerusalom 
from the heathen that tread it under foot, to cast out siiinei’a from 
Thy inheritance; to break the pride of sinnera and all their atrongth 
as potter’s veaaela with a rod or iron (Pa. ii. 9); to destroy tho law* 
leas nations with the word of his mouth (Isa. xi. 4); fo^ther a 
holy nation and load them in rightooiuiness. . . . He ahafl divide 
them by trilies in the land, and no stmiiger and foreigner shall dwell 
with them; he shall judge the nations in wisdom and righteousness. 
The heathen nations shall servo under his yoke ; he sliall glorify 
tho l^rd before all the earth, and cleanse Jenisulem in holinoss as in 
the iM'ffinnitig. From the ends of the earth all nations shall come 
to see Ilia glory and bring the weary sons of Zion as gifts (las. lx. 

8 8q.)\ to see the glory of the Lord with which God hath crowned 
him, for ho is over them a righteous king taught of God. In his 
days there shall he no unrighteouaneaa in their midst; for they are 
all holy, and their king the anointed of the Lord (xfnerkt s^pioi, mia- 
translation of niH* He shall not trust on liomas and riders 

and bowmen, nor heaji up gold and silver for war, nor nut his confi- 
dence in a multitude for the day of war. *11ie Dird is Icing,' that is 
his hope. ... He is pure from sin to rule a great nconle, to rebuke 
vemors and destroy sinners by his mighty word. In all his days 
is fm from offence against his God, for He hath made him 
strong by the Holy Spirit. . . . His bot»e is in the Lord ; who 
can do aught against him t Strong in deeds and mighty in the fear 
of the Lora^ he feedoth the flock or the Lord in truth and righteous- 
nesa, and suffereth not one of them to stumble in the pasture. . . . 
So it beseemeth the king of Israel whom God hath chosen to lead 
the house of Israel. . . . God hasten His mercy on Israel to 
deliver them from the andeanness of profane ibea. The Lord is our 
king for ever and ever.**— /Mf. Sd. xrii. 

This eoiiceptiou is traced in lines too firm to be those of a 
first essay; it had doubtless grown upas an integral ijart of 
the religioui protest against the Haemonmana. And while 
the polmnical motive is obvious, and the argument from 
profmecy against the Iqgitinuu^ of a non-Davidic dynasty 
u qnile in manner (rf thescribea, the spirit of theocratic 
fervour which iniqnres the picture of the Messiah is broader 
and djWiy tt an their narrow legalism. In a word, the 
Jeari8h^e8MwsL of the Messiah marks the fuskm of 
.^tlissipslwn wimSho national religious feeling of the 
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Maeoabea rarival. It is this national feeling that, claim- 
ing a leader against the Homans as well as deliverance 
from ^e Sadducee aristocracy, again sets the idea of the 
kingsUp rather than that of resurrection and individual 
retribution in the central place which it had lost since the 
captivity. Henceforward the doctrine of the Messiah is 
at once the centre of popular ho{>e and the object of 
theological culture. The New Testament is the best 
evidoTJce of its influence on the masses (see eHj>ecially Matt, 
xxi. 9) ; and the exegesis of the Targums, which in its 
beginnings doubtless reaches back before the time of 
Christ, shows how it was fostered by the llabbins and 
preached in the synagogues.^ Its diffusion far beyond 
Palestine, and in circles lofist accessible to such ideas, is 
proved by the fact that Diilo himself {Dt Prmm. el Pam,, 

8 16) gives a Messianic interpretation of Num. xxiv. 27 
(LXX,;. It must not indeed lie KU[i|K)sed that the doctrine 
was as yet the undisputed part of Hebrew faith which it 
beoame when the fall of the state and the antithesis to 
Christianity threw all Jewish thought into the lines of the 
Pharisees. It has, for 6xain]iio, no place in the Assumptio 
MoBi» or the Booh of Jubilees. Hut, us the fatal struggle 
with Rome l)ecaine more and more imminent, the eschato- 
logical hoj)es which increasingly absorbed the Hebrew 
mind all group themselves round the person of the 
Messiah. In the later parts of the Jiook of Eiwch (the 
“syraliols” of chaps, xlv. nq,) the judgment day of the 
Messiah (identified with Daniel's “ Hon of Man ”) stands 
in the forefront of the eschatological picture. Josephus 
(B, J, vi, 5, § 4) testifies that the belief in the immediate 
apiHDamnco of the MeBsiauic king gave the chief impulse 
to the war that ended in the destruction of the Jewish 
state; after the fall of the ttMiijde the last a[K)calyp8es 
{Barueh, 4 E:m) still loudly proclaim the near victory of 
the (lod-Hont king; and Hur (Jochebos, the leader of the 
revolt against Hadrian, Wiis actually greeted as the Messiah 
by Rabbi Akiba (ct)m[». Luke x.u. 8). These hopes were 
again quenched in bloo<i ; the political idea of the Me.ssiah, 
the restorer of the Jewish state, still finds utterance in the 
daily prayer of every Jew (the iSiffndne Esri'), and is en- 
shrined in the system of Rabbinical theology ; but its his- 
torical significtince was buried in the ruins of Jerusalem.^ 
But the proof written in fire and blood on the fair face 
of Palestine that the true kingdom of (h>d could not be 
realised in the forms of an earthly state, and under the 
limitations of national t>articulari8m, w'lis not the final 
refutation of the hoj)e of the Old Testament. Amidst the 
last convulsions of ^Hilitical «ludai.sm a new and s[)irituai 
oonception of the kingilom of (lod, of salvation, and t>f the 
Saviour of Gi>d's anointing, had shaped itself through the 
pmohing, the death, and the resurrection of Jesus of 
rTaiaroth. As appli^ to Jesus the name of Messiah last 
all its political and national significance, for His victory over 
iho world, whereby He appnwod himself the tnie captain 
of salvation, was consummatod, not amidst the flash of 
earthly swoi^s or the lurid glare of the lightnings of Elias, 


^ Ths Targumio ptssagos that apeak of the Mossiah sro registered 
by Bttxtorf, Lm. Chald,, fi.v. 

* False Msssishs hsvs oontiuuod firom time to time to spiiesr among 
ths Jews, Such was Beronus of Syria (circa 720 A.D.). Soon after, 
HsssUnto hopes were active at the time of the fall of the Omey- 
yode, wmI led to a serioui rising under Abu ‘Isa of Ispahan, who 
oalled himself forerunner of the Messiah. The false Messiah David 
Almi (Alroy) appealed among the warlike Jews in Aierbijan in the 
middle of the century. The Messianic claims of Abraham Abu- 
lodi ^ Saragossa (bora 1840) hod a cabolisUo basis, and the same 
itodies eiiooaiis(ed the wildest hopes atalotsr time. Thus Aborbanel 
colenloted the oomlag of the Messiah for 1003 A.D. ; the year 1500 
was in many plooss observed es a preparatory season of penance ; and 
throughout tm 13th century the Jews were muoh sUi^ and more 
than one false Mesiieh appeeiel fbr the thlee Mssrioh SohbaUud, 
os* vfth xlll. p. 631. 
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but in tile atoning death through which He entered into 
the heavenly i^ory. Between the Messiah of the Jews 
and the Son of Man who came not to be ministered to but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many, there 
was on the surface little resemblance; and from their 
standpoint the Pharisees reasoned not amiss that the 
marks of the Messiah were conspicuously absent &om this 
Christ. But when we look at the deeper side the 
Messianic conception in the Paalttr of Solomon, . at the 
heartfelt longing for a leader in the way of righteousness 
anil acceptance with God which underlies the a^ira- 
tions after political deliverance, we see that it was in no 
mere spirit of accommodation to prevailing language that 
Jesus did not disdain the name in which dl the hopes of 
the Old Testament were gathered up. The kingdom of 
God is the centre of all spiritual fait^ and the perception 
that that kingdom can never bo realized withouc a personal 
centre, a representative of God with man and man with 
God, was the thought, r^pching far beyond the narrow 
range of Pharisaic legalism, which was the last lesson of 
the vicissitudes of the Old Testament dispensation, the 
spiritual truth that lay beneath that last movement of 
Judaism which concentrated the ho(>e of Israel in the 
person of the anointed of Jehovali. 

It would carry us too fur to consider in this place the details of 
the Jewish conception of the Messiah and the Messianic times ua 
they appear in tlie later at>ocalyp8CS or in Rabbinical theology. See 
for the former the excellent summary of Scliurer, NTliche ZeiL* 
gcschiclUCf §§ 28, 29 (Leipsic, 1874), nud for the latter, besides the 
older books catalogued t>y Schiiror (of which Schoettgon, 

1742, and Bortholdt, Ghrikoloffia Judaiortimt 1811, may be specially 
named), Weber, AUsynagogale Theologic (Ijoipsic, 1880). For the 
whole subject see also Drummond, 7'he. Jewish Messiah (Loudon, 
1877), and Kueiien, Heligim of Jmtel, chap. xii. Fur the Messianic 
ho{H3s of the Pharisees and the Psalter of Solomon see especially 
Wellhauseii, Pharisder und Saddueder (lireifswald, 1874). In its 
ultimate form the Messianic hope of the Jews is the ceifije of the 
whole eschatology, embracing tiie doctrine of the last troubles of 
Israel (called by the Rabbins the ** birth l>an^ of the Messiah"), 
the RpjHMiring of the anointed king, the annihilation of the hostile 
enemy, the return of the dispersed of Ismel, the glory and world- 
sovereignty of the elect, the new world, the resurrection of the dead, 
and the last judj^miit. But oven the final form of Jewish theology 
shows much vacillation as to these details, esijociallyas regards thsir 
sequence and mutual relation, thus betraying the inadequacy of tlie 
harmonistic method by which they were derived from the Old 
Tiistamont and tlie stormy excitement in which the Messianic idea 
w*as developed. It is, for example, an open question among the 
Rabbins whether the days of the Messiah belong to tne old or to 
the new world (Hjn or D^|TI), whether the resurrec- 

tion embraces all men or only the righteous, whether it precedes or 
follows the Messianic age. Conqiare MiLLEKNitm. 

We must also pass over the very important questions that arias 
as to the gradual extrication of tlie I^ew Testament idea of the 
Christ from the elements of Jewish TKiUtical doctrine which had 
so strong a hold of many of the first disciples — the relation, for ex« 
ample, of the New Testament Apocalypse to contemporary Jewish 
thought A word, however, is necessary as to the Rabbinical doc- 
trine of the Messiah who suflbrs and dies for Israel, the Messiah eon 
of Joseph or son of Bplirsim, who in Jewish theology is distinguished 
from and subordinate to the victorious son of David. The devel- 
oped form of this idea is almost certainly a product of the polemic 
with Christitnity, in which the Rabbins were hard prMsed by aigu- 
meiits from paoe^ies (especially lea. liii.) which their own exegesis 
admitted to be Messianic, thon^ it did not accept the ChristioA 
inferences as to the atoning death of the Mesoionic king. the 
Jews in the time of Christ believed in a suffering and atoning 
Messiah is, to say the least, unproved and highly improbable. See^ 
besides the books above cit^, De Wotto, Opuseula; Wfinsche, 
Dis Leiden desMessias, 1870. The opposite xtgament of King, The 
Falkut on Ze^riak fCambridge, 1882), App. A, does not really 
prove more than that the doctrine of the Meonah Ben Joseph found 
points of attachment in older thought (W. IL 6. J 

MESSINA^ 3 city iind seajiort at tito north-east comer 
of Sicily, capital eff the province of the same naia^3 

* The pwvinee ooeupies the north-east eonrar of the island, and is 
aOmOesinlsiiAthbygO Inhrsidth. ItisoldeflyooenpisdwHhmottii* 
tMuiangsasidvaltoyt; MNraomtowi^iia ThsdmgMt riw is Mm 
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on the Stniti of Messfam (at thia point nboi^ 
4 wideX 8 miles nortb-wast ^ Bcjggio nod 180 
mass east to north of lUermo^ in 88* 16* 80* 

E. keg. llie town is baUt b^ween the sea and a mo^ 
of ihi^ and ragged hilk called the Dinnamaie^ S707 
iaet at thmr hi^^iest pcnnt It mns in a aemkirole toond 
the hariMnOr, aim presents sr picaresque iqqiearanoe from 
tilie aesi as hooses rise in tiers upon the slope of a hilli 
and behind are the wooded mountains. 

Messina is theseoondtownof Sicily in importance and in 
stse. Its population was 97,074 in 1850, 111,854 in 1871, 
and 126,497 in 1881. It is an archiepiscomd ^ and has 
a uniTersity, foanded by the Jesuits in 1548, with a public 
library cd 56,000 Tolumes. 

ezoellence of its harbour makes Messiik an import- 
ant tmding town. The harbour is formed by a tongue of 
low land which runs out from the shore in the form of a 
sickle, and encloses a round bado, open to the north only, 
where the entremee channel is a^ut 500 yards wide. This 
basin is miles in circumference, and is of such depth 
that the largest yessels are able to use it It is estimated 
that 1300 steamers, with a total of 1,000,000 tons bnrthen, 
and 9000 sailing sliipB, with a total of 500,000 tons bur- 
then, enter the port yearly. The exports of Messina consist 
chiefly of oran^ lemoii^ raisins, wine, oil, liquorice, and 
hides. There is no prominent manufacture ; but silk stuffs 
are made in considerable quantities. Many of the inhabit- 
ants are engaged in fishing, chiefly for tunny. Sword-fish 
also are captmed with the harpoon in the Straits during 
July and Au^t Ooral fishery U a trade of the people. 
The hills bwind Messina produce a strong dark wine, 
inferior to that which is made in other parts of the 
island. 

Messina has few buildings of importance or antiquity. 
The sieges and earthquakes from which the town has 
suffered destroyed most of its monuments. After the great 
earthquake in 1783 the city was almost entirely rebuilt 
The cathedral, the principd building, is a chui^ of the 
Norman period It was begun in 1098 by Count Roger 
1., and finisbed by his son l^ger IL The ^urch is in me 
form of a Latin cross, 305 feet long and 145 feet wide in 
the transepts. The lower half of the faqade is encrusted 
with slabs of red and white marble. It has three Gothic 
portals, with pointed arches and rich ornamentation, 
belonging to the period of the Aiqjou dynasty. The nave 
contains twenty-six columns of Egyptian mnita, said to 
have been brought from an ancient temjne of Poseidon 
which stood near the Faro. The mosaics of the apses date 
from the year 1330. In the choir are the sarcophagi of 
themnperor Conrad IV. (d 1254X of Alphonso the Oeneroa 
(d 1458), and of Antonia, widow of Frederick IIL of 
Aragon. In 1254 the cath^ral was seriously damaged hf 
fire; in 1559 the campanile was burned down*; in 1788 
the earttouake overthrew die camp^ile and the transept, I 
The bnikung therefore offers a mixture of styles, — ^fiivt 
Konnan, tira Gothic^ then Early Renaissance, finally 
Baioooo and Modm Gothic. 


„ ^ Ittsssid tohsvshesB 

feanded, on the site ol a noie aiieient Bfrilton town, by idratss 
fien Canitt, la 733 a.c. It took its earlier nsaie of Zsaele (a 
ddde) from the dimof its harbour. The number of Its inbsbit- 
aats was inereeaed by an infiax of Chalddiaas aador CiatWBMnei; 
and in 646 aa the town was salBeleato pfoepeione and popnloae 
tosWabfiihaeoloayat Hiawia. The Sumana ooonpied Zaaele Ibr 
a dmit thns alter ItiWtae had bean eafstaied hy ine Pemiaiia In 
464 aa In the fidkahur year the dty fdl into the henda of 
^ " of Blwglam. who iatmdooed a popolatioB of 

, If eme aia jntheFdopcwmeeai; and they ohaaged 
I if dm yjawt to Mumaa, fa the Doris proimnciatioa, to 

fha ehkt howas' 

Hmame . 'Swe 

sad la 166} 467,! 

w ' 
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Che t wr ea l i , l Oat r i t te, 
la 1664 wae 660,376, In im 


remind them of their htberland. The eons of AnaxiUe were ex- 
pelled from the government of MeesiDa in 466 b.o,, and a repuUio 
estehlhhed ; and this goTemment wae continned until Meaeiiia 
kll Inlo the hands of the Carthegiakne daring their wars with 
DIonysine the elder of Syraouae (396 B.a). The Cartheginiana 
destiwyed the city; bat Dion^ua reoaptared and rebuilt it. 
Daring the next fifty yeare Measina changed maatere several times, 
till Timoleon finally expelled the Carthe^niaiis in 348 B.o. In the 
wa» between Agatboolea of Syimouse and Carthage, Meseina took 
the aide of the Garthaginiana. Agatboolee’a meroeuariee, the 
Memertinee, treacherously soiled the town in 233 s.c. and held it 
They came to war with Hiero II. of Syracuse, after Agathodee’s 
deaUi ; and Hiero*a allies, the Carthaginians, hel;^ him to reduce 
Memiua* The Mamertiaea apneried for help to Rome, which was 
granted, and this led to a collision between Rome and Carthage, 
which ended in the First Punic War. At the close of that war, in 
241 B.a, Measina became a potseasion of the Romatia. During 
the civil wars which followed tlie death of Julius Cfcaar, Meaaiiia 
held with Sextus Pompeius ; and in 36 b.o. it was sacked by 
Octavian*s troops. After Octavian’a proclamation as ein^ror be 
founded a oolony here : and Measina continued to fiouriah at a 
ttwding port In the division of the Roman empire it belonjMd to 
the emperors of the East; and in 647 A.i). lieliaariua collocted 
his fleet here before croaeiiig into Calabria. The Saracens took the 
city in 381 A.D. : and in 1061 it wae the first permanent conquest 
made in Sicily by the Normans under Rcmr d’Hauteville. In 
1190 Richard Cmur de Lion witli hie crusaoers passoil six months 
in Measina. He fell out with Tanered, the last of the Hsuteville 
dynasty, and sacked the town. In 1194 the city, with the rest ef 
Sicily, passed to the bouse of Hohenstaufen under the emperor 
Henry vl., who died there in 1197. At the time of the Sicilian 
Veapers (1232), which drove the French out of Sicily, Messina 
bravely defendi^ itself against Charles of Apjou, and repulsed his 
attack. Peter 1. of Aragon, thronsh his commander Ruggiero di 
Loria, defeateil the French off thoFaro ; and from 1282 to 1718 
Messina miialned a possession of the Spanish royal house. In 1671 
the fleet fitted out by the Holy League against the Turk assembled 
at Messina, and in the same year its commander, Don John of 
Austria, celebrated a triumph in the city for his victory at L^uto. 
Don John's statue stands in the Piatsa delP Annuxiata. For one 
hundred years, thanks to the favours and the conoessiont of Charles 
V., Messina enjoyed great prosiwiity. But the intemsl quarrels 
be^en the Merli, or aristocratic faction, and the Malvesei, or 
democratic faction, fomented ae they were by the Spaniarde, 
helped to ruin the city (1671-73). The MessinUns susTiected the 
Spanish court of a desire to deetroy the ancient senatorial consti- 
tution of the city, and sent to France to ask the aid of Louis 
XIV. in their reslsUnoe. Louis despatched a fleet into Sicilian 
waters, and the French occupied the city. The Spaniards replied 
by appealing to Holland, who sent a fleet under Ruyter into the 
Mediterranean. The French admiral, Duquesne, defeated the 
combined fleet of Spain and Holland, but, notwithstanding this 
victory, the French suddenly abandons Mc^na in 1673, and the 
Spanish occupied the town once more. The senate was suppressed, 
and Messina lost its privileges. This was fatal to the imjmrtanoo 
of the city, and it never recovered. In 1743 the plague carried off 
40,000 inhabitants. The city was partially ilestroyed by earth- 
quake in 1783. During the revolution of 1843 againat the Bourbons 
m Naples, Messina was bombarded for three consecutive days. In 
1364 the deaths fh>m cholera numbered about 16,000. Garibaldi 
landed in Sicily in 1360, and Measina was the last city in the island 
taken IW»m the Bourbons and made a part of united Italy under 
Victor Emmanuel. 

Mesaina was the birthplace of the foUowing celebrated men : 
Dicsearehus, the historian (efr. 322 B.O.); Anstocles, the Peri- 
patetio; Enhemenii, the rationaHst (eir. 816 n.o,); Stefano 
Protoootario. Maxseo di Bicoo, and Tommaso di Saeso, poets of tbs 
court of Ffederiek 11. (1260 A.n.) ; and Antonello da Messina, tbs 
painter (1447-69), five of whose works are preserved in the 
Uttlvsiiity gallery. During the 16th century the grammarian 
I Coostanuns Laaosris tmigbt in Messina ; and Besiarion was for a 
I time archimaadrito thura. 

METALLUBOT, a branch of applied science whose 
I ol^eet k todeecribe and sdentificallycriticuBe the methods 
I itfira indoitriallj for the extraetkm of metals from their 
I oiea Of tlui large nomber of metals enumerated in the 
handbooks of chemistry^ the vast mqjority, of course, lie 
outside its iiage ; bat it k periiaps as well for us to point 
%it that in metalluigk dke^ons even the term 
** melsOfe,’’ as ajmlied to oompemnds, has a restricted 
mesinhig; being axdbrive of all m li^t metals, althooi^ 
one of these^ osindlF ahuninium, k being manufactored 
iadaslriillgr. The foUowiag tabk enumerates in the order 
of their {mportaiiee die metals whidi oar saliject at pr ese nt 
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if understood to include ; the second column in each case 
giyas the diemical characters of the native compounds 
utilised, italics indicating ores of subordinate importance. 
The term ** oxide’’ must be understood to include carbon- 
ate, hvdrate, and occasionally (when milked in the table 
mtix ♦) silicate. 

Chamter of Otm. 


Iron 

Copper 

Silver 

Gold 

Load 

Zinc 

Tin 

Mercury 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Nickel and cobalt 


.Oxides, sulphide. 

Complex sulphides, also oxides, 
metal. 

Sulphide and rcguUne metal, 
ekloride, 

.Beguline metal. 

Sulphide and basio-carbonsts, suL 

S )uUe, Ac. 
phide, oxide.* 

.Oxide. 

.Sulphido, regulino metal. 

.Sulphide. 

.Recline metal. 

Arsenides. 


Platinum and platinum metals... Ko^lino. 

Aluminium Oxide,* sodio-fluorido. 

We have se[)arated the lost two from the rest because 
the methods used for their proi)aration are more of the 
character of laboratory operations, and because we do not 
mean to include these in our general exposition of metal- 
lurgic principles. The history of metallurgy, up to the 
most recent times, is obscure. It is only since about the 
Ijeginning of this century that the art has come to be at 
all scientifically criticized; and in the case of the most 
important processes all that science has been able to do 
has been merely to put her stamp ui)on what experience 
has long found to bo right. Great and brilliantly 
successful scientific efforts in the synthetic line are not 
wanting, but they all belong to recent times. Science, by 
its very nature, aims at publicity ; empiricism at all times 
has done the reverse ; hence a history of the development 
of the art of metallur^ does not and cannot exist. A 
few historical notes on the discovery of certain of the useful 
metals are given in the introduction to Metals (q.v,). 

General Sequence of Of^itions, — Occasionally metallic 
ores present themselves in the sbajie of practically pure 
compact masses, from which the accompanying matrix or 
“ jpingue ” can bo detached by hand and hammer. But 
this is a rare exception. In most cases the ** ore,” as it 
comes out of the mine, is simply a mixture of ore proper 
and gangue, in which the latter not unfroquently pr^omi- 
nates so much that it is not the gangue but the ore that 
really occupies the position of what the chemist would call 
the impurity. Hence, in general, it is necessary, or at 
least exi>edient, to purify the ore as such before the libera- 
tion of the metal is attempted. Most metallic ores are 
specifically heavier than the impurities accompanying them, 
and their purification may be (and generally is) effected 
by reducing the crude ore to a fine enough (lowder to 
detach the metallic from the earthy part, and then washing 
away the latter by a current of water, as far as possible. 
In the case of a reguline ” ore, such as auriferous quartz, 
for instance, the ore thus concentrated may consist substan- 
tially of the metal itself, and require only to be melted 
down and cast into ingots to be ready for the market 
This, however, is a rare case, the vast majority of ores 
being chemical oomMunds, which for the extraction of 
their metals demand chemical treatment The chemical 
operations involved may be classified as follows : — 

1. FUrjf OpmMom ^ — ^The ore, along in general with 
some kind of is exposed to the direct action of a 

powerful fire. The fire in most cases has a chemical, in 
addition to its obnous physical function. It is intended 
either to bum away certain cemponents of the ore— in 
which case itmust be so regulated as to contain a sufficient 


excess of unbumed oxygen ; or it is meant to deoxidiae 
('^reduce”) the ore, whim the dxau|^t must be restiieted 
so as to keep the ore constantly wrapped up in combusMble 
flame gases (carbonic oxide^ hydrogen, marsh-gas, Ac.). 
The vast m^ority of the chemical operations of metslfairiJ 
fall into this category, and in these processes other mew* 
reducing agents than those naturally contained in the fliC 
(or wind) are only exceptionally employed. 

2. AfMdgamatUm , — ^The ore by itself (if it happeim to 
be a reguline one), or the ore plus certain reagents (if it 
does not), is worked up with mercury so that the metal is 
obtained ultimately as an amalgam, which can be sepsiaM 
mechanically from the dross. Ihe purified amalf^ is 
subjected to distillation, when the mercury is recovered as 
a distillate while the metal remains. 

3. Wet Processes , — Strictly speaking, certain amalyma- 
tion methods fall under this head ; but, in its or£naiy 
acceptance, the term refers to processes in which the metal 
is extracted either from the natural ore, or from the ore as 
it is after roasting or some other preliminary treatment, by 
means of an aqueous acid or salt solution, and from this 
solution precipitated — ^generally in the reguline form — ^by 
some suitable reagent. 

Few methods of metal extraction at once yield a pure 
product. What as a rule is obtained is a more or less 
impure metal, which requires to be “ refined ” to become 
fit for the market. We now pass to the individual con- 
sideration of the several steps referred to. 

Comminution of OrU , — Aanumingthe oro to bo given in the shape 
of large lunqis, these must first be oroken up into small atonea (of 
about the size of those used for macadamizing a road) before they can 
go to the grindin^-mill. This formerly used to be done by Hand- 
work; nowadays it is preferably effect<ra by means of an American 
invention called the stone-breaker (fig. 1). This consists essentially of 
two substantial vertical iron plates; one is fixed, the other is connemd 
witlian excentric worked by an engine so as to alternately Aash against 
and recede from the former. The lumps of ore, in passing through 
this jaw-like contrivance, are broken up into smaller fragments fit tor 



Fio. 1, — American Stone-Breaker. 

the milL For the production of a coarse pmrder revolving oyliiideni 
are often employee. Two cylinders of diameter and ksgth, 
made of iron, steel, or atone, are aosnendea byjmndlel axes in oloae 
proximity to eadi other. The width of the aUt between them can 
be made to vaiy according to the reqniiemeata of the case. The 
cylinders are made to revolve in op^te diieotioiui, ao that the 
atonea when nm into the groove formed by their upj^ ludvee aro 
drawn between them and are crndied into bits of a aiae depending 
on the least distance between the twb iw^nKna. ExoeptioniijW hard 
atonea might bring the machine ton atondatill or cause bieik^gee ; 
hence only one of the two axes of rotation ia abaolately fixed ; the 
cushions of the other are <mly held in ndatively fixed poaitioiia,* 
each between a eonpk of gddinig mils, by meaiu of povrarfbl snii^ 
at their backs. The aprinxa are made of alternate dUca ofmffia- 
robber and skaet-iron, and yield impieeiabiy oily to very atieag 
pieaniiia. Wheaan exoeptionalfy End atone comet om thayyiall 
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mi nUkm H to ptM thioiu^ nseradiod. 8oflft«tfaiici two etli of 
^UodoM 010 aifOiigedoM wm tho otlior, oo tfafttfbofiit ftom tho 
mppor ^lo into tiio Jowo of tho lowor aot to rmioo fortlier coin- 
imiatioiL Hie dkmetor of the cylindere \Bfnm a foot to a yard, 
tiMir leiii^ from 9 inchee to a yai^ ^e vdoelty of a point on the 
piiMieryafbottoayafdperieow The quantity of ora reduced 
per nonr par hoiie*powar it about 5 cnbk IM for qnarti or other 
hud mifinale, and idarat 14 enhie feet for minenua of moderate 

hmuti — (Ml 

for theprodaotion of a relati?elT fine powder the poanding^iniU 
k frequently need, whieh, in ite action, ie analogona to a mortar and 
peetle. The mortar la a reotangnlar trough, while the peatle ie 
replaoad by a parallel eet of hearr metal or metal-ahoa beama, 
wfiidi (by meana of a reTohring cylinder with coga catching pro- 
jectioM on the beama) are UftM up in aneocMon and then 
let frU by thdr own weight ao aa to pound up the ore in the trough. 
The ore ie aupplied from a priamatic reeerroir with a alopTng 
bottom leading into a canal throu|^ which the atonea elide into 
the trough. A current of water, which constantly flowa into the 
trough mm below, Ufra up the finer particlea and carriea them 
away orer the edge of the trough into a aetUing tank. 

The object puraued in powdering an ore ia to prepare it for being 
purified by waahing. But the reiocity with wnich a aolid particle 
valla through water dependa on iti aiae aa well aa on its aiieoific 
gimvity--an increaae in either accelerating the fall ; hence, where 
the dinerenoe in a|[>«cifio grarity between the things to lie senarated 
is small, the wasliiiig must be preceded by a aeparatioii of the ore- 
powder into portions of approziuiately equal fineness. This is often 
effected by p^ng the ore through a system of sieves of different 
width of mesh auiierposod over cue anotlier, the coarser sieve 
always occupying the higher position. Sometimes tho sieves are 
made to ^ dry,^ sometimes they are aided in their action by a 
current of water which, more effectually than mere shaking, pre- 
vents adherence of dust to coarser parts. 

Another contrivance ia the ** Drum '* (fig. 2). A long perforated 
circular cylinder made of sheet-iron, open at both ends, ia suspended, 
in a sloping iiosition, by a revolving shaft passing through its axis. 
The aim of the jierfontions ia gene^y made to increase in passing 
from the upper to the lower belts of the cylinder. While the drum 



Pia 2.— Drum. 

is revolving, the ore, suspended in water, flows in at the upper end, 
and in travelling down It casta off first its finest and then its coarser 
parts, the coarsest only reaching the exit at the lower end. The 
eeveral grades of powder prodncM fall each into a separate division 
of the collecting tank. 

The dram, of coarse, is suln^ to endless modifications. A 
very ingenioos combination is H. E. Taylor's "Drum Dressing 
Machine*’ (fig. 3). It oonaists of three truncated cone-shaped 
dmme D, fixd co-axially to tiia eame horisontal revolving shaft, 



Ito. E^TayWa Drum Dwmiag Msidiine. 

fka asmwewdoCKo. 1 pNjeotalnto the wider end of No. fi, 
nnd]|a.|iimilmlyinloKo^l. tbdrnmsamaot perfrrated, but 
mnnf in ||i i fn e kte ipth sem w ^ l hi iitik firoed sf strips^ sheet metal 


fixid*edgeways to the drum. The ore grit to be dreaeed is placed 
hi a homr A, and from it, by a mam B fided to the revolving 
shaft, ia being screwed forward into a abort fixed truncated cone C 
pn^eotiag into the revolving dnun Ko« 1, into which it flows in 
a oonatant eurrent The rotary motion of the drum tends to 
oonvey the ore along the spiral path prsaoribed by the ecrew-thread 
towaioa the other end, and from it into drum Ko. 2, and ao on. 
Butjthe ore in eaoh dnun meeta with a Jet of water £ impelling 
it the opposite way, and the effect ia that in eaoh dmm, the 
li^^teir puts follow the water, and wiUi it nm off over the 
entrance edge to be collected in a special tank, while the coarser 
parts roll down tlie spiral path toward the next dmm to uudeigo 
hirther parting. The tank or pit for drum 1 reoeivea the finest 
and Ughteat parts, that of drum 2 a heavier, that of dmm 8 a 
still heavier Mrtion, while only tlio very heaviest matter finds 
ite way ont of the exit end of No. 8 into a fourth reoeptaele. 

Of tno large number of other ore-dreaeera, only two need be men- 
tioned here. 

The "Claustbal Turn-Table ’* consists of a circular table, the snr- 
face of which rises from tlie periphery towards the centre so as to 
form a very fist cone of about 170*, wnioh is fixod co-axiolly to a ye^ 
tioal rotary shaft. At tho apex of the table, surroundinff the shaft, 
but indeMttdent of its motion, there is a otroular trough ofsheet sine, 
divided into two oomportmente ; one receives a stream of water 
carrying the ore, the other a supply of pure water. A laige annu- 
lar trough of sheet sine is placea below the periphery of the table, 
so oe to receive whatever may fall over the sage. It also ia divided 
ill to commrtmenta, as shall be explained further on. Supposing the 
table to be at rest, s sector of about 80* of it would bo constantly 
run owr W the otc-mud out of the first comportment of the upper 
ti'ough. This mud current would suffer partial eeptmtion into 
heavier and lighter parts,— ‘Wch ore rssUng in tiie higher and 
poorer in the loader latitudes, and a still poorer ore falling orer the 
jH^riphery into the lower trough. The aome happens with the 
inoving table ; only each sector of such partially analysed ore under- 
goes furtlier purification by iiassing through about 90* of water- 
shower. After passing 'this, It nieets with a {lerforated fixed water- 
pipe going u)) radially to about half the radius of the table. This 
pipe also carries sweeping bnishos, so that the belt of ore from the 
lower latitudes of the table is swept off into tho correimonding section 
of tho receiving trough. What of ore remains on the higher mtitudes 
subsequently meets with a similar arrangement wlUch sweeps it off 
into its oomfiartinent. If the table turns from the left io4he right, 
and we follow the process, beginning at the left edge of the ore-mud 
com|)artmont, it will be seen that a first sector of tho receiving 
trot^h gatbem the light dross, a succeeding one an intermediate 
product, a third the most highly purified ore. The " intermediate" 
IS generally run into the ore-mua trough of a second table to be 
further niialyseil. 

In tho " Continuous Wash-Pumps " (Continuirliche Setxpurope) 
of the Harz, three funnel-shaped vessels (one of which is shown in 
fig. 4) are set in a frame beside one another, but at different levels, 
no that any overfiow from No. 1 runs into No. 2 and thence into 
No. 8. Each funnel communicatee below with its own oomport- 
,ment of a common cistern. 

Into each funnel a riddle 
with narrow meshes is in- 
serted somewhere near the 
upper end, while, beside the 
rfuclle, there is a pump of 
short range, which, by 
means of an exoentrio, is 
worked so that the piston 
alternately goes rapidly 
down ana slowly np. The 
mode of working is Iwst 
explained by on example. 

At BmlnlgeiWg in Rhenish 
Prussia m apparatus ssrves 
to separate a complex ore 
into the following four 
parti, which we enumerate 
in the order of their specific 
grtvitiea— (1) galena (the 
^vieet), (2) pyrites, (8) 
blende^ (4) droeiL Sieve 
Ko. 1 if charged with 
mimlee of gakiia, Jost 
nuge enough not to slip 
tinough the meehee, Ko. 2 
aimilaily with giannlee of 
pyrites, Kow 8 with those of blends. The crude ore-mnd goes into 
nmre I ; the Jerking action of the pump alternately toeete the 
particlea np the water and allows them to fall : the heaviset 
natufally oonie down firsts but what is most etriking is that 
notliiiig will past through the bed of galena but wbat Is at least 
aa haavy ae galena itauf. Jn a aimikr asanner Ko. 2 and No. $ 
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Ikutndb tift out tb« pyrifcat and the bleoda naipectiirely, so that 
iknotl nothing but arots nms off ultimataly* The apparatus is 
said to do its work with a a'onderfol dsgrse of precision, and of 
courss is susoeptible of wider application, but it ceases to work 
when the raw material is a slime so fine tnat the particles fall too 
slowly. 

UoiM qfProdudna High reffi|wm^fai.---Most of what is to be 
said on this topic has already been anticijiated in the articles 
Fijkl, FtJRNAOK, rtn«l Bellowh ; but a few notes may be added 
on spMially metallurgic points. 

dfaferiafi.— In a metallnrgic furnace the working parts 
at least must be made of special materials capable of withstanding 
very high tomjieratures to which they are exjxwed ami the 
action of the fluxes which may be used. No piactically available 
material fully meets both requiroTumts, but there is no lack of 
merely flre*proof substances. 

Of native stones, a pure quartzoso sandstone, free from marl, 
naiy be named as lieiiig well adapted for the generality of structures; 
but iooh sandston^ or indeed any kind of firo-proof stone, is not 
always at hand. What is more readily pn»ciin tl, and consequently 
more widely used, is refractory brick, iniwle from “fire-clay.'* The 
oharacteristio chemical feature of fire-clavs is that in them the clay 
protier (always some kind of hydrated silicate of alumina) is associated 
witli only small proiiortioiis of limn, magnesia, ferrous oxide, or { 
other protoxides, if the j»crcoiitagc of tlicse gws beyond certain j 
'Units, the bricks, when strongly heated, melt down into a slag. 
The presence of free silica, on tlio other hand, adds to their refrac- 
toriness. In fact the best firc hrickH in existence are the so-called 
Diiuui bricks, which consict sultstnntially of silica, contaminated 
only with just enough of Imlmos to cause it to frit together on betiu | 
baked. Dinas bricks, however, on account of their high price, arc | 
reserved for special coses involving exceptionally high tem^teratures. 
Amongst oniinary fire-brii^ks those from Btourhridge eigoy the 
highest renutation. It follows from what has just been said that, 
in a metallurgic furnace, lime-mortar cannot bo used as a cement, 
but must be replaced by flre-clay paste. * 

In the construction of cupels, reverberatory furnaces, &c., only 
the general groundwork is, as a rule, made of built bricks, and this 
mundwork is coated over with some kind of sfjocial fire-proof and 
flux-proof material, such as l>one-ash, a mixturo of bakou fire-clay 
and cokes or giaphitc, or of quartz and very liij^hlysilicatod slags, Ac. 
These beddlnm are put on in a loose powdery Ibrin, and then stamjied 
fast They ofTer the advantage that, when worn out, they are easily 
removed and nmewed. The powerful draught which a metalluigic 
fire needs can be produced by a cbiinnoy, where the fuel forma a 
relatively slialluw layer s])road over a large grating; but, when 
closely -packed deep masses of Aiel or fuel and ore have to be kept 
ablaze, a blast beconu^s indispensable. 

ChimMya . — The efficioiicv of a chimney is measured by the 
velocity V with wliich the air ascends through it, multiplied by its 
section ; and the former is in rouglily approx iiuato accordance 
wiih the formula 

V-^V%A(T-T,)/To, 

where h stands for the height of the chimney, g for Uie acceleratiou 
of gravity (82*2 feut iasr second^, and T aiid T® for the absolute 
teraiKjratui'es (meaning the temperatures counted from - 278* C.) of 
the air within and the air without the chimney respectively, while 
k is a factor meant to account for the resistances wiiioh the air, in 
its progress through the furnace, &c. , has to overcome. In practice 
T is tiucen as the mean temperature of the chimney gases, which 
theoretically is not unobjectionable ; but the weakest i»oint in the 
formula is the smallness and utter inconstancy of the factor A% 
which, acocrdlng to P^clet, geueralljr assumes some value of the 
power J, f, ko. Yet the formula is of some use as enabling 
one to see the way in which V depends on K and (T ^ To)/Ta con- 
jointly, — to see, for instance, how deficient chimney height may bo 
compensated for by an increase of temperature in the chimney 
gases, and esno. 

Mhu^iug^MMkine$,-^Ot the several kinds of blowers deacrilwi 
under BKLi«owe (o. v.), the *' fkna are the beet means for producing 
large volumes of wind of relatively small but ateady pressure : 
''bellows *' are indicated in the cese of work on a relatively small 
scale requiring moderate wind preesure; while tlie ''cylinder blast” 
comes In whtrs lam mss ss s of high-pressurs wind are requited. 
Two liiflhfy inteiesung blowing-machines, however, are omitted in 
that snlcliL which may be shortly described here. 

The " wstar Blskt*' (Wsesertromm^bliee) is interesting 
historicslly, having been used metalluipcally in Hungaty fi>r 
many centuries, Amassofwatsr, stored up ins reservoir, is msde 
to ndl down continuously throng a high nenow vertM riiaft 
httfiag air-holet at its upper end. ^s verticil column of water 
•ueki m air through these hoke aadcarriee it down with it into a 
hind of inverted tub stsading in a reservoir kept at a eoustent 
kvoL Air and watsr them ampavat^ the fonm flowing awiy* 
tllOMiugh a |dpe into a wind^box, mm which it U led to its deetina* 
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The ''CngnisidieUe'*(flga5|6hoocsl]sdf^liainv«ntorCSsgnM 
Lstonr,slsoutilissswstertocari7air9bntinqnitsa]Mi'rii«rwaj|r. ^y 
means of s round shaft passing lhrott|^ its axh^ a <ylliidrioaI drum 
of sheet-metal is suspended s mtingly in a mass of water, so that the 
lower end is fully immersed, while of the upper end the segment 
above the upper side of the shaft is uncovereo. The epsoe b e tw e en 
shaft and drum is converted into a very wide serew^eped canal bv 
a band of sheet-metal hennetically fixed edgeways to the two. Both 
the top and the bottom end of the drum are partially eloosd by fiat 
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bottoms soldered or riveted to tlie respective edges ; the lower 
one leaves a ring-shnpd opening between its edge and the shaft, 
which serves for the introduction of a fixed air-pipe bent so as to 
reach up to near the top of tlie drum's air-space ; in the upper 
bottom three tniadrants are closed, the fourth is o^n. 8upi>osing 
the screw-canoi, traced from below, to go from the left to the right, 
the drum is made to revolve in the same sense, and the effect is tnat, 
in each revolution, the screw-canal at its top end swallows c certain 
volume of air which, by the succeeding entrance of the water — which, 
of course, moves relatively to the screw • 

-—is pushed towards and ultimately into 
the air-space at the bottom end. Thu 
Cagniardelle yielda a perfectly continu- 
ous blast, and, as it is not encumbered 
with any dead resistances except the 
friction of the shaft against its bearings 
(which can be rwluced to very little) 
and the very slight friction of the water 
against the screw-caual, it utilizes a 
very large percentage of the gnergy 
spent on it This i^erceutage, accoid- 
iag to experiments by Schwamkrug, 
amounts to from 76 to 84 '8; in the 
case of the cylinder-blast it is 60 to 65 per cent. ; with b^ows, 
about 40 per cent ; with the ** Waasertrommelgeblkse" 10 to 15 per 
cent. Hence the " Wamertrommelgeblise ” stands last iu relative 
efficiency ; bnt we must not forget that it alone directly utilizea 
native energy, while, in the cylinder blast, for example, 100 units 
of work done by the steam-engine involve a vastly greater energy 
spent on the en^ne as heat 

To maintain a desired temperature in a given fixmace charged in 
a certain manner, the introduction of a certain volume of sir per 
unit of time is neoesaary. But tl^ quantity, in a given blowing- 
inaohino, is determined by the over-pressnre of the wind, as 
measured by a manomete r, the velo dty m the wind being approxi- 
mately pro^iortional to \/M/(B + M), where H stands for the height 
of the mercury-manometer, and B for that of the barometer. 
Hence the prieticil metallurgist, in a^justtag bk Hast, has nothing 
to do but to see that the manometer shows tbs readii|g whkih, by 
previous trials, has been proved toyieldsn agnate supply ol wiM. 

FVsl.— In some isolstM cases tns ore itselt, bf if* combustton, 
supplies the necessary heat for the operetioa to be performed upon 
it Thus, for instance, the roasting of blaekband Iron-stmM is 
eflbeted by simply piling up riie ore sad sitting fire to it, so that 
the ore is at the same time it%own Apnaoe and fuel ; in ^ 
Bessemer process of steri-making, ih^ wwring carbon of the pig- 
iron supplies the heat mnessary fiar itasswwn combustion; and a 
similar mcess has been tried experimentally, and not wifthoot 
success, for the working up of oerm kinds m pyrites. But, es a 
rale, the high tempemtnraveqiilisdfiMr the wovrag of msa SIS pro- 
duced bv the oomboslion of eoctaaneiMSi fitosl, eucii ee wood, wood- 
charcoal, coal, coke. OftiMSilsni; iraod^cinaeoat koTtlm 
appHcabllity, but not mmk nssd In Britain^on aoos^ d its 
Ughprioiu High-ftlam oaks crpnisantluracik^ tdnnmfkrwshna^ 
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•‘T? ^ Woodorootli*indicatwlwliwia 

kona of tha ra^laa. Obtioualy ftaal of tha 
oilorlic iotanaity wliaa, bafora 
Mi, it k dapri?^ hr diyiag ofita moktoa, or wban it ia uaed in 
ooidniietioii with a hot inakad of a cold bkat Thk Uttar pda* 
dA •* «wy ona knowia k ki^aly dkeoantad in tha manafaetma 
of fk-ifon, whara nowaday! oo^ with tha help of tha hot hUat, 
k auMk to do what krmarly could only ba afTaotad with chaicoal or 
eoika. For further informatioii aaa Fuxl and InoN. 

Ckrmiaal OperaHoiu.^ln regard to proctaaea of amalganiatioa 
and to wa^way prooaaaaa, wa hare nothing toadd to what was given 
in a prariooa paramph ; ^ we tharafora here confine oaraelvaa, in 
the waint to pyro-&emloal operationa 

The method to ba adapted for tha extraction of a tneUl from ita 
oia k datenninad chiefly, though not entirely, by the nature of the 
non*matallio component with which the metal ia oombiuecL The 
aimpUet case k that of the regoline oree whore there is no non- 
matnllie element Tha important caaaa are thoae of Gold, BisMirru, 
and IfxKcuRY (g*v.). 

OaaUUs, BydraUa, CarhmuUi, wad 8ilic(Ua.----k\\ iron and tinorea 
proper fdl under thk heading, which, baaides, oomprkoa certain orea 
of oonpr, of lead, and of xino. In any caae the nrit step oooiiata 
in BUDjecting the crude ore to a roading proceaa, the object of which 
k to remove the water and carbonic acid, and bum away, to aonie 
extant at least, what there may be of sulphur, arsenic, ot organic 
matter. The reaidue oonakta of an impure (perhaps a very impure) 
oxide of the respective metal, which in all oases is reduced by treat- 
ment with fuel at a high temperature. Should the metal be preaent 
in the silicate form, lime must be added in the smelting to remove 
the silica and liberate the oxide. 

In the case of zinc the temperature required for the reduction Iks 
above the boiling point of the metal ; hence the mixture of ore and* 
reducing agent (charcoal k generally used) must be heated in a 
retoH combined with the necessary condensing apparatus. In all 
the other cases the reduction k efl^ted in the fire itself, a tower- 
shaped blast furnace being preferably uaed. The furnace is charged 
with alternate layers of fnei and ore (or rather ore and flux, see be- 
low), and the whole kindled from below. The metallic oxide, 
partly by the direct action of the carbon with which it k in contact, 
imt lurincipally by that of the carbonic oxide produced in the lower 
estrata from the oxygen of the blaat and the hot carbon there, k re- 
duced ta the metimic state ; the metal fuses and runs down, with 
the iUg, 10 the bottom of the furnace, whence both are withdrawn 
by the Mriodic opening of plug-holes provided for the pnrpooe. 

Sulpnide$. — Iron, copper, 1 m, zinc, mercury, silver, and anti- 
mony very frequenUy present themselves in this state of combin- 
ation, as components of t veiy numerona family of ores which msy 
be divided into two sections t (1) such as sulMkntially oonskt of 
simpls sulfdiides, as iron pyrites (FeS^), galena (Pb8}, zinc blende 
(ZnS), cinnabar (HgS) ; and (2) complex sulphides, such as the 
various kinds of sulphureous copper ores (all substantially com- 
poimds or mixtures of sulphides of copper and iron) ; boumonite, 
a complex snlphide of lean, antimony, and copper ; rothgiltigerz, 
•alphide of silver, antimony, and arsenic ; fahlerz, snlpnidM of 
arsenic and antimony, combined with sulphides of copper, silver, 
iron, zinc, mercuiy, ailver ; and mixtures of these ana other sul- 
phides with one another. 

In the treatment of a tnlphnreons ore, the first step ss a rule k 
to subject it to oxidation by roasting it in a reverberatory or other 
furnace, which, in the first instance, leads to the burning sway of at 
least part of the tfsenie and part of the sulphur. The weet on the 
severe individual metallic sulphides (supposing only one of tbeee 
to be mesent) k as follows 

1. Those of silver (dg^) and mercury (HgB) yield sulphurous 
add gas and metal ; in w case of silyer, sulfate k fonned as an 
inteme d iate ptodu^ at low temperatures. Metallic menmiy, la 
^ dreumstnaces, goes oiT as a vapour, which k collected and con* 
^•■■ad ; silver rmuiis m a rmlus, but pure sulphide of silver k 
hardly ever worked. r- t 

t. oulnhides of iron sad ziae ykld the oxides Fe|0| and ZuO as 
producta, aoms bask sulahato being formed at Uie earlier stages, 

I especially ia dm case of zkm. The oxides can be reduced Iqr 
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fi. Tha sidpiikMa of lead aad copper yield, the former a mixture 
of oxide aad aorasal aolphati, tho ktter one of oxide and bade 
•iil|dkate. flnlpliate of mm k stable at a red heat ; sulphate of 
oeim Ineoks up into oxide, salpbureas add, and oxygen. In 
ptmM n e it he r ox i du t io a pr oesii k over pudM to the eM ; it k 
otmMoooooaas themixtmof metiag-ifrodiict sadnnchwMBed 
mihMe Oiulaiae oxggaa aad siilpharia the ratio of Of :£L The 
•oesm of air k thup o t oupe d sad the whok heeted to a higher 
hampMflm, edM&p^iBlkl 80 faekiIk|pMoff a^ 
uaMTgee and the w h eleof the amtal k d k s iaa ted as rnSL Thk 
mMi i i khttfdy UiiH is d jadMMMitiug of kad (from galsaat and 
ol oogpM koes ip sp ii e j y ii ta a . la die latter oaae, homrer^ the 
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^ ^ ^ produced from the ore, which k done 

suhetatklly as follows. The ore k roasted with silica until a 
osrtam piMrtion of the sulphur k bomed away as 80„ while a 
flomapoamag nrop^on of oxygen has gone to the metal part of 

theM Jfow it so happens that oopper has a kr greater afftiaty for 
siilahar than iron has : nenoe any locally producM oxide of copper, 
as long as aufficknt aulphide of iion k left, k suie to be tecoavs^ 
i^ Bulpbidc, aad the final resiUt k that, while a lam quantity of 
oxidiMdirun passes into the slag, all the eoppersad part of theuoa 
sepamte put asa mixed regulus of CUfS and FeS C'mat”). Thk 
regnltts, by being fused up iviHwitodly with oxidised copper ores or 
ridi copper skp (virtually with OuO and silica), gradMlly yields 
op the whole of its iron, so that ultimstely a regulus of pure sohsul* 
phide of copper, CUfS (‘‘fino mat ”), k obtained, whiM k worked 
up for metal as above explained. 

4. Bulnhide of antimony, when roasted in sir, is converted into 
a kind (d alloy of sulphide and oxide ; the same holds for iron, 
only its oxysttlphide k quite readily converted into the pure 
oxide FefOf by further roasting. Oxysulphide of antimony, by 
suitable processes, can be reduced to metal, but these processes are 
rarely um, because the same end k far more eaaily obtained by 
^^precipitatioii," t.s., withtlmwing the sulphur by fusion witn 
metallic iron, forming metallic antimony and sulphide of iron. 
Both piquets fhse, but readily part, bMiise fused antimony k 
far heavier than fused sulphide of iron ia A precieely similar 
method is used occasionally for the reduction of lead 1^'ont galena. 
Sulphide of lead when fused together with metallic iron in the 
proportion of 2Fe : IPbS yields a regulus (-IPb) sud a “mat” 
FoyB, which, however, on cooling, deoomtioees into FeS parts of 
ordinary sulphide and Fe joirti of finely divided iron. What we 
have just hinn expkining are only two stMckl oases of a more 

S neral metallurgio proposition. According to Fonmet, sny one of 
e motak copper, iron, tin, zinc, lead, rilver, antimony, arsenic, 
in general, k cmble of deaulphiirizing or piiscipitating (at least 
partially) any ef the others that foUowa it in the series Just given, 
and it does so the more readily au( completely the greater the 
number of intervening terms. Hence, sum>osing a complete mix- 
ture of these metak to be melted down under circumstauces admit- 
ting of only a partial sulphnration of the whole, the copper has the 
best chance cd paaaing into the “ mat ” while the anienio k the 
first to be eliminated as such, pr, in tlie presence of oxidants, ss 
oxide. 

Araenides . — Although arsenides are smongst the commonest 
impurities of ores generally, ores consisting essentially of arsenides 
are comparatively rare. Tim most inqiortant of them are certain 
double arsenides of cobalt and nickel, which in firsctitM), however, 
are always contaminated with the arsenides or other compounds of 
foreign metals, such ss iron, manganese, Ac. The general mode of 
working these ores is os follows. Tho ore k first roasted by itself, 
when a part of the arsenic goes ofif ss such and os oxide (both 
volatile), while a complex of lower arsenides remains. Thk residue 
k now subiected to careful oxidizing fUaion in U^e presence of glass 
or some other fusible solvent for metallic bases. The eflect k that 
the several metals are ozidized away and pass into the slag (as 
silicates) in the following order, — first the manganese, secondly Ute 
iron, thirdly the cobalt, lastly (and very slowly) the nickel ; and 
at any stage the as yet unozidijKd residue of arsenide assumes the 
form of a fused regulus, which sinks down through the «dag as a 
“ siMk.’* (Thk term, as will readily be understood, has the seme 
meaning in reference to arsenidesas ”mat” has in regard to snlpbidet. ) 
By stomping the jirooess at the right moment, wc can praduce a 
•nek which contains only cobalt and nickel, and if at this stage 
also the flux k renewed we can further produce a spek which coii- 
teins oj^ nickel and a skg which subetantklJy k one of cobalt 
only. The oomporitlon of the spekes generally varies from i 
to AaM^ where “ Me ” means one atomic weight of metal in toto, 
so thatm general 1 Me -xFo-fpCo-faNi, where c+y+s-*!. The 
Mtteeone cobalt k utilized ae a blue pigment called “ emalte”; the 
niskel-epek k worked up for metal, preferably by wet processea. 

MUm/ar HaagmU. — Bestdee the oxiduing and reaucing agents natu- 
rally prsssnt ia the fire, and the “ fluxes” added for production 
of s l si p i , there are various minor reagents ; of which the more im- 
portant may be notSoed hers. One-^mmiely, metalUo iron as a 
desulphurize— has already been refened to. 

Oxide of lead, PbO (lithotge), k largMy used ss an oxidizing agent 
At a red heat, when it mel^ it rsaoily attacks all metals, except 
Mher and gold, the geneial rce«ilt hem the formation of a mixed 
exido and of a mixed ngulns, a dktiUMttion, in other words, of 
both the lead and the metal acted on between ekg and ragnios. 
More kapettanl and more largely utilized k ita action on metallic 
mMMm, whkh. in geneml, reenlte in the formation of three 
thagt bamdsa eiilphttrons acid gsa, viz., a mixed oxide ekg indiid- 
Ing the e xc el s or llthatge, a rmlus of lead (wldcb minr toehide 
bwBSttt h and other more leadify redoeible mkak), and, M the 
Mlimtgi li net enfident lor a eomplete oxfdatwn, a “mat” 
semfiitsfng the mete teedily eulphutiMble metals. Oxide of liid, 
Wng a meet powerty solveait for metsIUc exidse genssiUy, li dso 
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kly iited for tho Mpmtion of iilir«r or gold from bote niotollitf 


lead ia to meUlt generally what oxide of lead i« to 
metallic oxidec. U accordingly ia available aa a aolvent for ao to 
■ay licking up aiuall partiolea of metal diflfuacd throughout a maaa 
of alag or ouier droaa, and uniting them into one regulua. Thie 
natunuly leada ua to conaider the proceaa of ** cupellation/' which 
diaoounta the aolvent poweraof both metallic load and ita oxide. 
Thia proceaa aorvca for the extraction of gold and ailver from their 
alloya with baae metala auch aa copper, antimony, kc. The hrat 
itep ia to fuao up the alloy with a certain proportion of lead, which 
ia determined by the weight of boae metal to be eliminated, and 
ia alwaya aufficieut to produce a lead*alloy of low fusing point This 
alloy ia heated on a anallow diah-aha]>ed bed of bone earth to red- 
ness, and at thia temperature aubiectoil to the action of air. The 
base metala (cop))er, kc. ) are oxidiiwd away, the first f>ordon8 as an 
infusible aoum oontaining little oxide of lead, the latter in the foim 
of a aolution in molten litharge. Lead is, in general, less oxidiz- 
able than the other baae metals; hence the last instalment of liquid 
litharge which runs off is pure, and the ultimately remaining regu- 
lua oonaiata of silver and gold only. These latter may be separated 
by nitric acid or boiling ou of vitriol, tvhich converts the silver into 
soluble salts and leaves the gold. 

Oxide of iron, and also biiioxide of manganese, are used for the 
dooarburation of pig-irou. The oxygen of the reagent burns the 
carbon of the pig into carbonic acid, while the metal of the 
remnt becomes iron and FeO or MtiO respectively, the oxides 
nniting with the silica added aa auch, or formed by the oxidation 
of the silicon of the pig, into a fusible slog. 

Iron pyrites, is employed for the preliminary concentration 
of traces of gold diffused throughout slags or baae ores. The reagent, 
through the action of the heat, gives up one-half of its sulfur, 
which reduces part of the metallic oxides present. The gola and 
ailver unite with what ia loft of protosuluhide of iron (Fe») into a 
mat, which is then worked up for the noble metala. 

litixa , — Practically speaking, all ores arc contaminated with 
more or leas of ganguo, M'hi^ in general consists of infusible 
matter, and consequently, if left unheeded in the reduction of 
the metallic part of the ore, would retain more or leas of the metal 
disseminated through it, or at l>e8t foul the furnace. To avoid this, 
the ore aa it goes Into the furnace la mixed with ** fluxes" so 
aeleoted as to convert the mngue into a fusible **alag," which 
readily runs down through the fuel with the regulus and aeimratea 
IVom the latter. The quality and pro(K>rtion otilux should, if pos- 
sible, be so choaeu that tlie formation of the slag seta in only after 
the metal has been reduced and molten ; or tdse part of the basic 
oxide of the metal to be extracted may be dissolved by the slag and 
its reduction thus be pi'evented or retarded. Slags are not, aa one 
might be inclined to think, a uecossary evil; if an om were free fh>m 
gaiigue we ahould add gangue and flux from without to produces slag, 
because one of its ibnotions is to form a layer on the regulus whi^ 
protects it a^nst the further action of the blost or furnace gases. 
Fluxes may oe arranged under the throe heads of (1) fluor-spar 
(which ia sui gsiMri#}, (2) basic fluxes, and (S) acid fluxes. 

Fluor-spar owes its name to the facility with which it fuses up at , 
■ rod heat with ailica, sulphates of linre and bariuui, and a few i 
other infusible subetancea into homogeneous masses It shows I 
little tendency to dissolve basic oxides, such os lime, kc. One iiart 
of fluor-spar liquefies about half a part of silica, four parts of sulpnate 
of lime, and one and a half parts of sulphate of baryf^ Upon these 
facts its wide application in metalluigy is founded. 

Carbonate of soda (or potash) may be said to be the most power- 
fbl of baaio fluxes. It dissolves silica and all silicates into fusible 
glasses. On the other hand, borax may bo taken as a type for the 
acid fluxes. At a red hea^ when it forms a viscid fluid, it readily | 
dissolves up all basic oxides into fbiible complex borates. Kow ! 
the gangue of an ore in general conaiats either of some basic { 
material auch ae carbonate of lime (or magnesia), ferric oxide, | 
alumina, Ac., or of silica (quarts) or some more or leaa acid silicate, ! 
or alee of a mixture of the two diaasei of IxKiies. So any kind of i 
gangoe might be liquefied by means of borax or by means of alkaline ' 
oarMnate ; but neither of the two ia used otherwise than for assay- j 
ing; what the practical metal-smelter does ia to add to a bai^ I 
anmgiie the proportion of eilioa, and to an acid ore the proportion of 
Ome, or, inotrectly. of ferroue or perhaps manganous oxld^ which it 
may noid (or the formation of a eleg o( the proper qualitiee. The 
idag must nomeie the proper degree of saturation, in other words, 
tiHim 8i€^-hiiMeO (mere MeO means an eauivalent of base) es a 
toraua for the potential okg, n must have the nroper value. If w 
is too aiaall, ia, if thealag is too acid, it may oioaolve up part of 
the metal to be brought out aa a silicate ; if w ia too great, is., the 
alag too baaio, it may refbae to diaaolTe, Ibrinstanee, the oxide j 
which is meant to go into it, and thia oxide will then be lednoed, | 
and its metaJ (iron in our example) contaminate the regolue. In ; 
refbreaoi to tho problem under oieeuaidon, it is worth noting tbit ; 
oxito of le ad and copper are more readily reduced to metals tbau 
oxide of iron FeyQi it to FeO, the latter more leadiJy to FeO then | 


FeO itself to metal, and FaOmore readily to metal than manganona 
oxide is. Oxide of calcium (lime) is not reducible at all The 
order of basicity in the oxides (their readiness to go into tho okg)ii 
precisely the reverse. 

Moat aloga being, as we have seen, complex silicates, it is a most 
important problem of scientific metallurgy to determine the relstioui 
in tills class of bodies between chemical oompoeition on the one 
hand and fusibility and solvent power for certain oxidee (CaO, FaO, 
SiO, Ac.) on the other. Now the composition of a ailioate can he 
stated in an infinite number of ways ; but there must be one mode 
of formulation which reduces the law to ite simplest terms. The 
mode adapted by metallurgists la something like the following. If 
we start irith the quantity HfCL of muriauc acid or the quantity 
H^04 of snlphuric acid, It is clear that to convert either into a 
normal salt we require such a quantity of base as will convert the 
H, of the acid completely into water; but the quantity of base that 

Hence it 
of >od^^ 

^ n maKuesui, jcmj oi xenuuBuxiufi, sAJ|Oa( ■■ slO) 
of alumina, lFe|Os( —feOl of ferric oxide, as representing «a<m ** one 
equivalent " of base also in reference to silica, although silica has a 
characteristically indefinite ba#city. Most slags are alloys or com- 
ponnds of silicates of AIsOi or Fe,0|, and of silicates of protozidei 
(CaO, Ac.), hence their general composition is 

u(RO -I- a:SiO|) -h m[(fe or al)0 + xSiO,] . 

This introduction will enable the reader to understand the 
following mode of classifying and naming composition in silicates. 


Nome. 

Fonpnla. 

Ox yarn Ilatio. 

* 

I. Stngulo-alUcaiei. 

11. Bbidltcaiot 

A8tO«+lMO 

lSiO,+lMO 

Base. 

1 

1 

Acid. 

1 

2 

\ 

111. Tri>iiUcatet 

|SK>,+lMO 

1 

8 

1 


The names are the metallurgic ones ; scientific chemists designate 
Class 1. as orthosiUcates,Clasa II. as metasilicates, Class III. assesqui- 
•ilicates. In the formula M stands for Ca, Fe, Ac., or for ai«- 
|A1, fe-}F6, Ac.; or, ahortly, MO for one equiv^ent of base aa 
above defined. It ahould be possible to represent each quality of a 

silicate as a function of a;, ^ , and of the nature of the individual bases 

m J 

that make up the RO and (fe or al) 0 respectively. Our actual 
knowledge fails far short of this p<Mibility. The problem, in fimt, 
is a very tough one, the more so as it is complicated by the exiitenoo 
of alumina tea, com]K>uuds such as A]90|.8Ca0, in which the alnmina 
plays the {sirt of acid, and the occasional existence of compounds 
of fluorides and silicates in certain slags. The following notes on 
the fusibility of simple silicates are taken from Plattner’s researches. 

Of the lime silicates, the tri-silicate melta at 2100* C., the hi- 
silicate at 2150*. 

Magnesia silioatea are most refractory. The bi-ailicate and tri- 
ailicate melt in the oxyhydrqgen flame at 2250*. 

Of manganous silicates, the easily fhsible bi-sUicate ia yellow or 
red ; the tri-silicate is more refractory. 

Of cuprous (CuaO) silicates, the m-ailicate is violet, and melts 
pretty earily ; the singulo-ailicate is red, dense, and rather refractory. 

Cupric locates, as alaga, hardly exist, — the CuO being always 
reduce to at leaat CHifO. 

Lead silicates all mdt readily into yelJowiah transparent glasses. 
But they have no standing aa alaga. 

As regards the ferrous nlioates, the singulo-silicate (orthosilicate) 
fuses at 1720* (this is about the compoaitum of iron-puddling alag) ; 
the bi-silicate is lest readily Risible. 

Ferric silicates (unmixeo) do not exist as slags, — the Fefig being 
reduced in the fire to IFeO, although Fe|0| occasionally replaoea 
part of the ALO^ in complex silicatea. 

Alnmina siikmtaa are all invisible in even the hottest fbmact 
Area. They begin to soften in the oxyhydrogen flame at about 
2400*. But oertaiJl alnminatea, for instance the salt 30a0.1Al|0t 
according to Sefatrfim, melt at Riniaee beats. 

The Rising points of mixtures of two simple silicates oaanei be 
calculated from tboee of the oonmonenti.^ In many oases it is Idwer 
than either of the latter two. Thus Rw instance most magnesk- 
lime silicatea Rise,-— the bi-silioate eombiiiation(Mg, Ca)08i<J^most 
readily. 

Alumina ailicntea beoome Risible by addition of a snfioiattt pro- 
portion of sUioate of lime at about 1218*. The iingnlo-siliette and 
M-ailioate comblnarions malt intogyeyfUlts. Magnema sets Bko 
lime, and so. in a more limited ssnan domoous and manganona 
oxidsB ; but their double oompounds wttb Al^ and ailica art move 
visoid when Rioed. 

PlattnePi woik ia a bold attaipk to dsal Mratbelkally wHA Hia 
problem Imre presented, but it Am not go m length of oven an 
approximate eolation. No one eeeme to hava dona much to oen* 
tmwa lt; hence in the meentigM ^ metnOnigieC hoe, U 
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MdaSiurfie jitmping. —To anty an ore oriffinally UMat to 
otoooto a iit of t«atati¥o oj^wtliiioati on a amaU acalo in ordor to 
Ibd out the proper mode of working it practically. But nowadaya 
Um term ia alwaya naed in the aenae of an anafyaia oarried out to 
datarmine the money-Taloe of an ore. For thia ptirpoae, in many 
oaaaa it la atiAdaiit to determine the peroentagea of the metala for 
whkh the ore ia meant to be workecL Bat aometimea nothing 
•hort of a oomplete analyaia will do. Thia holds more eapeeially <n 
oree of iron. Aa thia metal ia cheap, the Taluo of an ore containing 
it dependa aa much on the nature and relative quautitiee of the tm* 
pnrim aeon the percentage of metal The provM abeenoeof aulphur 
and phoaphoma may be worth morelhan an additional 5 per cent 

iron, which latter again would pehiape nut oomiieniate for the 
proved preeenoe of a large peroonta^ of unoombinod eilioa. 

An aaaay to be of any value moat atari with a fair aample of the 
ob|^ of aale. The fulfilment of thia condition in alt caaaa ia 
dillleult The mneral method ia, iVom aay a given ehip load of ore, 
to tidce out (aay) half a ton of ore fh>m a larira number of different 
pl aee a and to cniah thia lam aample into anuJi ftagmenti of uniform 
ai^ which are well ahoveUod up toffethor. From different parta of 
thia ore*heap a aample of the aecond order— amonnting to, aay, SO 
lb— ia then oimwn, and rendered more homogeneoua by finer powder- 
ing and mixing. From thia aample of the aooond (or perfaana fVom 
one of the third) order quantitUM of 1 or 2 lb are bottlea up for 
•Maying. At the tame time the moiature of tlie ore ia determined, 
on a lai^ eoale, by eome conventional method, auch aa the drying of 
1 or 2 lb in an open baein at 100* C., and weighing of the reeldueaa 
dry ore. Thia ia done at the mmpling place by the firma conoemed. 
The aaMver further pounds up and mixea hia aample, and then pro- 
oe^ to determine the peroentagei of moiiture and metal in hia own 
way. He haa alwayi the choice between two methoda. the dry and 
the wet lor the m^ority of gold or eilvor ores, and for oohaft and 
nickel orea almoat aa a rule, certain dry-prooeai teete are preferred 
aa the most exact analytically. In almost all other cases it may be 
Bald that the wet method ia auaoeptible of the higher degree of pre- 
daion, yet even in tome of these cases the old d^-proosM teste are 
preferred to the present day. For instance, all copper area in the 
British lalee are sold by the result of the Swansea asmy, a kind 
of imitation of the prooees of aulphureous oopper-ore smeltmg; and 
this, singularly, is adhered to even in the ease of such cupnferoua 
materiala aa are worked by the wet way, althou^ the Swansea 
asMy ia well known to lose about 1 per cent of the copper present 
A oopper-emelter therefore had better buy 6 per cent than 10 per 
cent oopner-pyritM cinders, because in the first case he pajrs only 
for four-nfths, while in the latter he must pay for nine-tenths of 
the copper present To oompenMte for this anomaly, einpirioal 
methoos have been contrived ror calculating priooa. (W. D.) 

METALS. The earliest evidence of a knowledge and 
use of metals is found in the prehistoric implements of 
the so-called Bronse and Iron ages. In the earliest periods 
of written histoiy, however, we meet with a number of 
metals in addition to these two. The Old Testameut 
mentions six metals — ^gold, silver, copper, iron, tin, and 
lead. The Greeks, in addition to these and to bronze, 
erne also to l^ow mercnnr ; and the same set of met^ 
withont additions^ fonns the list of the Arabian chemists 
of the Sth and of the Western chemists of the 13th cen- 
tniy. During the Ifith century Basilins Valentinus dis- 
oorered imtimony he also speaks of zinc and bismuth, 
but their individualify was esteUiihed cmly at a later period. 
About 178(MO the Swede Brand dUsoovered aneaic and 
oobalt (the fonner is not reckoned a metal bj modern 
fhemitlsX ^ Itogitriimau Ward recognized the 
mdividuifitj of idatinom. NidM was discovered in 1774 
by Qpone t ad t , mangansee in 1774 bjr Scheele. The 
fafothere IFEBudart^ in 1788, prqiaied tungsten ; B[jeliii, 
n 178^ isolated mo^bdanum from molybdic oxide, where 
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its existittoe had been ooziJeotnndlF asserted b v Bergmann 
in 178L Uranium, as a new element, was dmoover^ hy 
Kla]protbuil789; but hie metaUio** uranium,’’ after having 
bemi aooepted as a metal all chemists until 1841, was 
then reoogniied as an oxide hr PfiUgot, who eubsaquentlj 
isolated the true metal TeUurium was discovered by Miiller 
▼on Beichenbaoh in 1782 (again Klaproth in 17981; 
titaniam, by Klaproth in 1795 ; chromium, by Vauquelin 
ia 1797 ; tantalum, by Hatchett in 1801, and hr Ekebeig 
in 1802. Palladium, rhodium, iridiui^ ana osmium 
(which four metals always accompany platinum in its ores) 
were discovered, the first two by Wollaston in 1803, the 
other two bv a number of cliemists ; but their peouliiffity 
was estaUished chiefly hr Smithson Tennant. 

After Davy, in 180/ and 1808, had recogniz^ the 
alkalies and aU^ne earths as metallic oxides, the existence 
of metals in all basic earths became a foregone conclusion, 
which was verified sooner or later in all oases. But the 
discovery of aluminium by W5hler in 1828, and that of 
mamesium by Busey in 1829, claim siieoial mention. 
Cadmium, a by no means rare heavy metal, was discovered 
only in 1818, by Stromeyer. 

Of the large number of disooveries of rare metals which 
have been mMe in more recent times only a few can be 
mentioned, as marking new departures in research or offer- 
ing other special points of interest In 1661 Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff, by means of the method of speotrom analysis, 
which the^ had worked out shortly before, discovered two 
new alkau-metals which th^ called ciesium and rubidium. 
By means of the same meth^ Crookes, in 1861, discovired 
thallium ; Reich and Richter, in 1863, indium ; and Leooq 
de Boisbaudran, in 1875, gallium. The existence of the 
last-named metid had been maintained, theoretically, hy 
Mendelqjeff, as early as 1871. The existence of vanMium 
was proved in 1830 by Sefstrom ; but what he, and sub- 
sequently Berzelius, looked upon as the element was, in 
1867, proved to be really an oxide by Roscoe, who also 
succeMed In isolating the true metal 

The develoument of earlier notions on the constitution 
of metals and their genetic relation to one another forma 
the most interestiu chapter in the history of chemistiy 
(see Alohxmy), V^t modem science has to say on tlm 
matter is easily stated : all metals properly so called (i.a., 
all metals not alloys) are elemente^ substances; hence, 
chemically speaking, they are not ” constituted ” at all, and 
no two can be relat^ to each other genetically in any way 
w^tever. Our scientific instinct shrinks from embracing 
this proDosition as final ; but in the meantime it must be 
accepted as correctly formulating our iterance on the 
subject All metallic elements agree in HSb that they form 
eeok at least one basic oxide, or, what comet to the same 
thing, one cUoride, stable in opposition to liquid water. 
This at once suggests an obvious definition of metals as a 
dam d substances, but the definition would be highly 
artificial and ol^ectionable on principle, because when we 
speak of metals we think, not of their accidental ebemioal 
r^tioi^ but of a certain sum of mechanical and physical 
properties which unites them all into one natural family. 
Wli^ these properties are we shall now endeavour to 
eoqilaiii. 

AU metals, when exposed in an inert atmosphere to a 
soffident temperature, assume the form of liquids, which 
all pre se nt the follov^ chmcteristic properties. They 
m (at kaet practically) non-transparmit ; th^ reflect li^t 
in a peculiar manner, producing what is called **meta&ie 
lustre.’^ When kept in non^mdallic vessels th^ take the 
abm of a oonvax medicos. These liouids, when ei^osed 
to rngber temperatures, some sooner omers later, pass into 
Yi^Niiiia. Wlmt these vapours are like is not ibown ia 
amay aaee% 4^ ^ 3aa be prodneed ooty at 
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very high temperatures, precloding the use of transparent 
vessels. Silver vapour is Wue, potassiam vapour is green, 
many others (mercury vapour, for instance) are colourless. 
The liquid metals, wnen cooled down sufHciently, some at 
lower others at higher temperatures, freese into compact 
solids, endowed with the (relative) non-tran8|mr€ncy and 
the lustre of their liquids. These frosen metals in general 
form compact masses consisting of aggregates of crystals 
belonging to the regular or rhombic or (more rarely) the 
quadratic system. But in many cases the crystals are so 
closely j)acked as to produce an apparent absence of all 
structure. Compared with non-metallic solids, they in 
general are gooa conductors of heat and of electricity. 
But their most characteristic, though not perhaps their 
most general, property is that they combine in themselves 
the apparently incompatible properties of elasticity and 
rigidity on the one hand and plasticity on the other. To 
this remarkable combination of proi)ertiefl more than to 
anything else the ordinary metals owe their wide applicar 
tion in the mechanical arts. In former times a high 
specific gravity used to be quoted as one of the characters 
of the geiiiw ; but this no longer holds, since we have come 
to know of a whole series of metals which float on water. 
Let us now proceed to see to what degree the mechanical 
and physical properties of the genus are developed in the 
several individual metals. 

Kon-Tramparency, — ^This, in the case of even the solid 
metals, is perhaps only a very low degree of transiiarency. 
In regard to gold this has been proved to be so ; gold leaf, 
or thin films of gold produced chemically on glass plates, 
transmit light with a green colour. On the other hand, 
tliose infinitely thin films of silver which can be produced 
chemically on glass surfaces are absolutely opaque. Very 
thin films of liquid mercury, according to Melsena, transmit 
light with a violet-blue colour ; also thin films of copper 
are said to be translucent. Other metals, so far as we 
know, have not been more exactly investigated in this 
direction. 

Coiour, — Gold is yellow ; copj>er is red ; silver, tin, and 
some others are pure white; the majority exliibit some 
modification or other of grey. 

JRfjlfxion of Light — Polished metallic surfaces, like 
those of other solids, divide any incident ray into two 
parts, of which one is refracted while the other is reflected, — 
with this difference, however, that the former is completely 
absorbed, and that the latter, in regard to polarization, is 

S uite differently affected.^ The degree of absorption is 
ifferont for different metals. According to Jamin, the 
remaining intensity, after one and ten successive [>er|)en- 
dioular reflexions respectively from the metal-mirrors 
named, is as follows (original intensity -• 1) ; — 
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This shows the great superiority of silver as a reflecting 
medium, especially in the case of re[>eated reflexion. 

Cry^line Form , — Most (perhaps all) metals are capable 
of orystalliaation, and in most oases isolated crystals can be 
produced by ju^oiouslv managed partial freezing. The 
oiystab belong to the following systems : — regular tsyUem 
— ^ver, gol^ palladium, mercury, oop^, iron, lead; 
fHodraiie sgttem — ^ttn, potassium; rhomUc 
mony, bismuth, teUorium, xinc, magnesium. - 

— ^Periiaps all metela, in the shape which they 
assume in fireesiug^ ^ ciystaUine, only the degree of 

^ This msT ks tes mm of the psoialUtrtty of msteUie lonkis. 
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visibility of the ciystallina arrangement is veiy different 
in differeixt metals, and even in tlie same metal varies 
according to the slowness of soHdificatiDn and otiiar 
dreumstanoes. 

Of the ordinary metals, antimony, Usmutli, and due 
may be mentioned as exhibiting a very distinct mystaUine 
structure: a bar-sba^ ing^ readily breaks, and the 
crystal faces are distinctly visible on the fracture* Tin 
also is crystalline: a thin bar, when bent, ^^oeaks*’ 
audibly from the sliding of the crystal foces over one 
another ; but the bar is not easily broken, and exhibits an 
apparently non-crystalline fracture. — Class 1. 

Gold, silver, copper, lead, aluminium, cadmium, iron 
(pure), nickel, and cobalt are practically amorphous, the 
crystals (where they exist) bei^ so clo^y packed as to 
produce a virtually homogeneous mass. — Class IL 

The great contrast in apparent structure between cooled 
ingots of Class L and of Class IL appears, however, to be 
owingchiefly to the faetthot, while the tattorciystaUbe in the 
regular system, metals of Claas I. form rhombic or quadratic 
crystals. Regular cr^tals expand equally in all duections ; 
rhombic and quadratic ores expand differently in different 
directions. Hence, supposing the crystals immediately 
after their formation to be in absolute contact with one 
another all round, then, in the case of Class 11., such con- 
tact will be maintained on cooling, while in the case of 
Class I. the contraction along a given straight line will in 
general have different values in any two neighbouring 
crystals, and the crystals consequently become, however 
slightly, detached from one another. The crystalline 
structure vrhich exists on both sides becomes visible only 
in the metals of the first class, and only there manifests 
itself as brittleness. ^ 

Closely related to the structure of metals is their de^e 
of ‘‘ plasticitjr ” (susceptibility of being constiftined into 
new forms without breach of continuity). This term of 
course includes as special cases the qualities of malle- 
ability” (capability of being flattened out under tbe 
hammer) and ** ductility ” (capability of being drawn into 
wire) ; but it is well at once to point out that these two 
special qualities do not always go parallel to each other, 
for this reason amongst others that ductility in a higher 
degree than malleabiUty is determined by the tenacity of 
a metal Hence tin and lead, though very malleable, are 
little ductile. The quality of plasticity is developed to 
very different degrees in different metals, and even in the 
same species it depends on temperature, and may be 
modified by mechanical or physical operations. A bar of 
zinc, for instance, as obtained by casting, is very brittle ; 
but when heated to 100* or 150* C. it bmmes anciently 
plastic to be rolled into the thinnest sheet or to be drawn 
into wire. Such sheet or wire then remains flexible after 

got intertwis^Pand forced into absolute contact with one 
another, — an explanation supported by die fact that rolled 
xinc has a somewhat h^er specific ^vity (7*21 than the 
orimnal ingot (6*9). 1%e same metal, when heated to 
205* C., beaunes so brittle that it can be powdered in a 
mortar. Pure iron, copper, silver, and other metab are 
easily drawn into wire, or rolled into sheet, or flattened 
under the hammer. But all these operations render As 
metab harder, and detract from Aeir jdastiotty. Their 
original softness can be restored to them by **anneaKttj^” 
•.a, hy heating Aem to redness and tim |||peiiciiing them 
in cold water. In the case of tron, this ufySim 

only if Ae metal b perfectly imre. H it a lew 

parts of carbon per Aousa^ Ae annealing process, insteaa 
of softening As metal, gives it a ^tem^,” meaning a 
hu^ degree of hsrdnees and ebsAalgr (see below). 
wbA we have eaSed phsAdty mast not be mnA ap 
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Him me notion ot eotmaeai wnicn rnmns the dmree cl 
fifiility with which the plaaticity of a metal can be dia- 
eoont^ Thus lead ia far aofter than ailTer, and jret the 
latter is by far the mm plastic of die twa Tne now 
ftuaoiiB experiments of Treeca (Coe^pte* Mendm^ lix. 754 ) 
show that the plasticity of certain metals at least goes 
considerably farmer than had before bemi supposed. He 
"i^perated with lead, eoppm*, sUver^ iron, and some other 
metids. Hound disks ma^ of these subetances were 
placed in a closely fitting cylindrical cavity drilled in 
a block of steel, the cavity having a circular aperture 
of two or four centimetres below. By means of an 
hydraulic press, applied to a superimposed piston, a 
pressure of 100,000 i^os was made to act upon the disks, 
when the metal was seen to flow out of the hole like a 
viscid liquid. In spite of the immense rearrangement of 

E ls there was no breach of continuity. What came out 
ow was a compact cylinder ^ith a rounded bottom, 
consisting of so many layers superimposed upon one 
another. Parallel experiments witn layers of dough or 
sand plus some connecting material proved that the 
particles in all cases mov^ along the same tracks as 
would be followed by a flowing cylinder of liquid. Of the 
better known metals potassium and sodium are the softest; 
they can be kneaded between the fingers like wax. After 
these follow first thallium and then lead, the latter being 
the softest of the metab used in the arts. Among these 
the softness decreases in about the following order : — lead, 
pure silver, pure gold, tin, cop[)er, aluminium, platinum, 
pure iron. As liquidity might be looked upon as the ne 
plui ultra of softness, this is the right plao) for stating 
that, while most raetaJs, when heated up to their melting 
points, pass pretty abruptly from the solid to the liquid 
state, platinum and iron ^t assume, and throughout a 
long range of temperatures retain, a condition of viscous 
semiHsolidity which enables two pieces of them to be 
** welded ” together by pressure into one continuous mass. 
Potassium and sodium might probably be welded if their 
surfaces could be kept clear of oxide. 

According to Prechtl, the ordinary metals, in regard to 
the degree of facility or perfection with which they can be 
hammered flat on the anvil, rolled out into sheet, or 
drawn into wire, form the following descending series: — 
Maminering. Rolling into Sheet* Drawing into Wire, 
Lead. Gold. Plstinum. 

Tin. Silver. Silver. 

Gold. Copper. Iron. 

Zinc. Tin. Copper. 

Silver. Lead Gold. 

(Jopper Zinc. Zinc. 

Plaunnm. Platinum. Tin. 

Iron. Iron. Lead. 

To give an idea of what can be done in this way, it may 
be stated that gold can be beaten out to leaf of the thick- 
MS of mm.; and that platinum, I7 judicious work, 
can be dimwn into wire xtAmg thick. 

By Ae baldness of a metal we mean the resistance 
vribich it offers to the file or to the engraver's tool Taking 
it m this sense, it does not necessarily measure, e,g,^ ^ 
resistance rf a metal to abrasion friction. Thus, for 
ins ta nc e, 10 per cent aluminium Iwc^e is scratched by an 
edge-tool madoof ordinaiy steel as used for knife-blades. 

yet it been found that the sets of needles used 
for perforating postage stamps last ksiger if made of 
•fautthdum faroiUBS than diqr do if made of steel 

SMtels SIS slsitio to this extent that s ehsage of 
, i^est ty stie sa n net es cead i ng certain limit yJoes, 

UMflMentiMetMhriiiaxeiiioTeA Strains exoeedina the 

WlMsetldsttinH llwbiniiocaie nie- 
; to WerlMst^ (i^ hoe done mofo to 
^ than say one elae) sad Hedi^gasoa, 
mOUmierneh m ge ij m fiufc WL ^ 


nil 




the ml law seems to be pretty mudbss indicated by the two onrvee 
on the secomnanying msgimm, where, in reference to a metallic 
who, etretohea by an appended weight, the sbeoisea always means 
the nninerioal valne P or the weight, the ordinate of the upper curve 
the total elonga* 
tiott caneed by P, T 
the ordinate of the | 
lower curve that 
part of the elong- 
ation which re- 
maine when P is 
removed, so that 
the piece of the 
ordinate between 
the two curves 
gives the tempor- 
ary (**ekstio'*;ex- 
pmiuon. mm 
r-0 op to a 
somewhat indefi- 
nite point (a or A) 
both curves are nearly straight lines, the lower almost coinciding In 
its beginning with the axis of sbocissie ; from that point onwards 
these two curves approsch etch other, and at a short distance fVom 
the point of rupture they rapidlv converge towards intersection. For 
any value of P whioh uea ndrfy on the safe side of A, we have ap- 
iiroximately 

A--., 

where X means the elastic (or substantially the total) expansion, I 
the length, and q the square section of the wire or cylindrioal bur 
operated upon. The reciprocal of •(via. E— 1/«) ia called the 

modulus of elasticity.’* 

Wertheim has determiued this constant for a large number of 
metals and alloys. He used three methods : one was to measure the 
elongations ])roduced, in a wire of given dimensions, by a tuccetaion 
of chnrape ; the other two consisM in causing a measured bar to 
give on a musical note by (a) longitudinal and (b) transversal vibra- 
tion, and counting the vibrations per seoond. The following table 
gives some of his results. Column 2 rives thcT constant E for 
millimetre and kilogramme. Hence 1000/E is the elongation in 
millimetres per metro length per kilo. Column shows the cham 
causing a ponnanent elongation of 0*05 mm. per metre,*- which, 
for practical puiqioses, he takes as riving the limit of elasticity ; 
column 4 ri^^ breaking strain. values of £ in square 
brackets [ J are deriveil from vibration experiments; the rest 
from direct measurements of elongations Numbers in round 
brackets ( ) do not necessarily refer to the same specimen as the 
other data. 


Name 


Tin, drawn .. 

„ annealed . 
Cadmium, drawn . 


Oeld, drawn..... M 


Slfver, drawn.. 

„ annealed 

Zbkt pore, caat In mould.... 
Zinc, OftUoarx, drawn.. 


FaUadinm, drawn..... 
ConSiv drawn.. 


Piafinnm wira, mod'lnm'tM^e^^ 
drawn. I... f 
tf ,* aiMaaled*.M.. 

Pla tinum wtra, thidi, drawn 


Jxm,* drawn.. 


VMkel,i drawn. 

ft. 


QemtmgOimK, 


^•eeoeeooooeeo* • ••) 

loeooteeooeeeee 


1,S08 

1,727 

p,22g 

>,oe<y 

5,7W 

[4,77t 

S,1S2 

6,486 

7,868 

7,141 

8,021 

8,786 

f», 4«73 

11,768 

9,788 

12,448 

10,618 

17,004 

UAts 

U,887 

U,822 

80,889 

80,784 


7,040 

10,780 

8,641 

10,788 


For wire of 

Sanare mm. 

Seeilon, Weight (In 

ICUaa) eanalng 

Permanent 
Klongitloo 
of leiee* 

Breakage. 

O'lO 

2*1 

0*20 

l-S 

0*46 

(8*46) 

0*20 


2*24 

18*6 

27 

8*0 

10 

11*8 

29 

2*8 

16 

0*76 

18 

1*08 

IS 

under 6 

97 

12 

48 

tinder 8 ’ 
<2«) 

80 

(14) 

84 


28 

82 

81 

voder 6 

47 

1X81 

1x61 

1 


tbo above muiibefe may be Meonied tohold for temperaturea firom 
15* to 20*0, Wertheim executed determlnationaaleo at other tern* 
1; but, ae hit numbers do not appear to reveal the tme 

OyH. at Clair Deime. 

, eWfed In Uie middle ; 

V, XnApntfMIe (WerllMlm). 

XVI. 9 


• VSiBiPeie^. 

4 firaea eme artee of I m m mun d huei 61 
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rfktfoni h$tw(»u £ and temperature, we quote the reaulte of 
Kohlrauich and Loomh, who found the followihg relatfone between 
the modului JS^ for 0* C. and the value Kt for + 1* C. .* — 

Iran ! El ~ ' oooiee t^-oooooow*). 

Copper: E#«E3l--00M7ei-.‘0000(K»8(»). 

BrSSei Ei-K^a--*OOO4MI-.‘O00OOl»6r*). , 

*rhttiy for these thi'ee metahi at least, the value of E diininisnes, 
when temperature increases, at pretty much the same rate per 
degree of temperature. 

Grmiiy, — This varies iu metals from *694 (lithium) to 
22*48 (osmium), and in one and the same 8r»ecie8 is a function 
of ternj^erature and of previous physical and mechanical treat- 
ment, It has in general one value for the iiowdery metal as 
obtained by reduction of the oxide in hydroaen below the melting 
point of tne metal, another for the metal in the state which 
xt assumes simntaneously on freezing, and this latter value again, 
in general, is modified by hammering, rolling, or wire-drawing, Ac. 
These mechanical operations do not necessarily add to the density; 
stamping, it is true, does so necessarily, but rolling or drawing 
occasionally causes a diminution of the density. Thus, for 
instanoe, cnemically pure iron in the ingot has the specific granty 
7*844 ; when it is rolled out into thin sheet, the value falls to 
7*6 ; when drawn into thin wire, to 7*76 (Berzelius). The follow- 
ing table gives the specific gravities of all metals (except a few 
very rare ones) according to the most trustworthy modem de- 
terminations. Where s|K»Gial statements are not made, the numbers 
may be assumed to hold for the ordinary temperature (16® to 17* or 
20* C. ), referred to water of the same tom|>orature (specific gravity 
«•!) as a standard, and to hold for the natural frozen metal. 


Name of Moto). 


ZJtiiluin 

FotsMium 

Sodium 

Rubidium 

Oalcliim 

Mtgnealum 

CMlum 

Bei^llium 

Stnmtluin 

Aluminium, pure, Ingot 

Aluminium, ortDnury, hunimeredl 

BaHum 

SUrconlum 

Vanadium, powdor 

OaUlum 

liSiithsnum 

Dldvmlum 

Oertum 

AnUmonjr 

Chromium 

ZIno, tiiffot 

„ rollod out 

Manganese 

llii, oast 

„ orystalllsed by galvanic cur- 

rciU^m soluUuns f 

Indium, IP 

Iron, chemically pure, Ingot 

„ thin sheet 

„ wrought high quality 

Nickel, Ingot 

„ forged 

Cadmium, ingot 

M hammered 

Cobalt 

Molybdenum, containing 4 to d 1 

per cent, of carbon 1 

Coppor, iiaUve 


„ wire or thin aheeU.. 
„ aleetrotype, pure.... 

Rlsmuth 

Stiver, east.. 


atamped...* 

Laiul, very alowly froaen .. 

,, quickly froaen In oold waten 

FaUadlam« 

TThalllum 

Rhodium.. 

Hutbentum,,,,. 

Tungiteii, compact, by Ht from 

wloiido vapour 

„ as rodneed by hydro- 
gen, powder, 

Draolnm 

Gold, Ingot. 

aiatnpod, 
powder, 


Ftetinnin, pure., 
Jitdlum 




eeeeeeeeeaaeeaaweeoeaeaeeeee 


Sficclflc Gravity. 


'0U4 

•876 

•0786 

162 

1*678 

1- 748 
1-88 

2 - 1 
2-6 

2-688 at 4* 

2-67 
over 4" 

416 

6’6 

6*tt 

({•168 

6’644 

6-728 

6- 716 at 16* 

6-81 

6016 

71 

7*14 to 7-2 

7- 20 to 7-200 

7-178 

7-42 

7-844 

7-6 

7- 8 to 7-0 

8- 270 
8-666 
8-646 
8-667 
8-6 to 8*7 
8-6 

8-04 

8-92 

8-04 to 8-06 
8-046 

0-823 at 12* 
10-4 to 10-6 

10- 67 

11- 264 
11-868 

11- 4at22*-6 
11*86 

12 - 1 

12-26 at 0* 
18-896 at 0* 

14-89 below -40* 

18- 84 

19 18 
18-88 

19- 988 at 18* 
19-81 to 19-84 

19-88 to 19*72 

91-48 

22*40 

22-4n 


Authority. 


Bunson. 

UaumUauer. 

Bunion. 

Bunsen and Matthleien. 
Bunsen. 

Settorberg. 

Oebrsy. 

Mallet. 1680. 

Clarke. 

Troost. 

Uoscoe. 

Locoq de Bolsbaudran. 

HUlebrandt and Norton. 

Marc hand and Scheerer. 
WUhler. 

Karsten. 

Brunner. 

Various authorities. 

W. 11. Miller. 

Richter. 

Borselltts. 


Richter. 

SchrOdcr. 


Debrsy. 

Marchsnd and Scheerer. 

Hanii»e. 

lloUmsnn. 

G. Rose. 

Ueville. 

Dovllle and Debray. 
Crookes. 

Bunsen. 

iWviUe and Debtay. 

H. Eopp. 


WOhler. 1888. 
Roscoe. 

PdUget, 1868. 
Matthleten. 
G.] 


DsvUle and Debray,1878.! 


Tk&rmic moifio hoati of most metals have been 

determined very carefhlly by Kanumlt The general result is that, 
oonibnnably witii Dulongand retlt*ilaw, the **atomie heats** all 
oome to very nearly the game value (of about 6*4); is., atomic 
weight by spooifio hieat«»6*4. Thui we have for silver by theory 
6*^06-- *0596, and by *0670 for 10* Id 100® a 


Th*e*j*n*tonbyh«*tTMii*i™tIy. Tib 
the linear ezpMwioiM from 0*tol00*C. meeotdiag to tium (CMySer 
Jimdtii, IxruL 1128), the length at 0* being taken aa nni^. 


Kame ot MetaL 


Plattnnm, cast * 

Oold, cast. 

Sliver, 

Copper, narive, from Lake Superior. 

Copper, artificial 

Iron, aoft, as used for electromagnets.......... 

„ redneed by hydrogen and compressed.. 

Csat steel EngUsh annealed 

Bismuth, in the direction of tlie axis 

n at right anglea to axia 

„ mean expsnalon, calculated. 

Tin, of Melaeca, compreseed powder 


Zinc, diailUed, corapreased powder 

Cadminm, distilled, compreeeed powder.. 
Alnmlnlum, caat.. 


Braas (71*8 per cent copper. 28*8 per cent zinc) 

Bronsc (86*8 per cent copper, 9-7 per cent tin, 4*0 per cent slneX 


0* to 100*. 


*001 481 
-001 286 
*001 700 
*001 860 
*001 226 
206 

•001 110 
-001 042 
-001 229 
•001 274 
•002 269 
-002 248 
•002 208 
•008 102 
-002 816 
•001 879 
•001 802 


The coefficient of exMnsion is constant for such metalf only oa 
crystallize in the regular a^^m ; the others expand differently 
in the directiona of the different axes. To eliminate this aouroe 
of uncertainty theae xnetala were employed as compressed powders. 
The cubical expansion of mercury from 0* to 100" C. is *018158 
■•■iTHrtf (Kegnault). 

Mmdility and rMility. -^The Bisibility in different metals 
is very different, as shown by the following table, which, 
besides including all the fusing points (in degrees 0.) of metals 
which have been determined numerically, indicates those of a 
selection of other metals by the positions assigned to them in the 
table. Of the temperatures given, those above (say) 500® 0. must 
be looked upon as rough approximations. 


Name of Metal. 

Fualng Point 

Autberity. 

Mercury 

-88*8 

B. Stewart. 

C!wiluin 

+26 to 27 

Setterberg. 

Gallium 

80*1 

L. de Bolabaudran. 

Rubidium 

88*8 

Bunaen. 

PutaMlum 

62*8 


Sodium 

98*8 

1 

Uthinm 

180*0 

7 

Indium 

176 

Ricbtari(7) 

Tin 

228 

Rudberg. 

Blamuth 

264 


Thallium 

290 

Lamy. 

Cadmium 

820 

Rudberg. 

Lead 

828 


Antimony 

428 


Zinc 

416 

Penon. 



419 

Dantell. 

Incipient Red Heat 

Magnealum..... 

Aluminium 

888 

PottlBet 

Cherrp Red Heat 

700 

Poulllet 

Silver 

1,040 

1,100 

Becquerol. 

Gold 

Vellote Hem 

1,100 

Poulllet 

Copper 

1,200 

Iron, wrought 

„ ohemlcally pure 

Cobalt 

1,800 to 1,400 


higher 

1,400 


Nickel 

1,600 


Uranium 

7 


Dateling White Heat 

1,800 to 1,600 

PoulUet 


Palladium !• barely fuiible at the hlgheat wind-furnace heat The foUewlaf 
melt only In the oxybydrogen fiame:— 


Platinum 

Iridium 

Rhodium 

Ruthenium 

Afmjr. JVmp. (^kptiropen gimme,,. 


2,000 


2,870 


Baxieen.t 


Oemiuro doea not melt at 9,870*, i4., la aa yet infuelhle. 


Of the volatility of metals we have little precise knowledge; 
only the following Ixnling points are known numerieidly : — 



Name of Metal 

BoUingPelat 

AstlMflty. 


Mercury....................... ^ 

387-8 

860 





J||wilto wril Trinet 


S 0 dlUllL.a.»»v*a.aa.**».«> 

1,010 

betow LMS 
above 1,040 

fliwSw and nttaar. 



w >• 


For practical purposes the vdlatiUty of metals may be stated aa 
follows: — 

1. Distillable below redness; merotfipye^% 

2. Distillable at red beats: oadmlnw, a^li metals, sine, mag- 
neeium. 

8. VolatUiied more or lees readily when heated bevond tlieir 
fusing points in open ofudblee : antimony (very leadw), kadg 
bismuth, tin, aUver. 

» lteMww,/eliwd>/.C^ PUL jlg., aaHv. Hi 
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Bmijrtot 
Froeacftllv 
jm; •ko u( . 

la th# oxjhydrogen flame iilver boil% fonnina a blue ▼apoor, 
lUe platittum Tolatiliaaa libirlj, aad oaminai, tbough iaibaiUl^ 
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aur aoa*?olatUe : (oopperjb uuu» amoN, 4 
aiiaiiua; alao Uthiuni, bariami atrontiQm, aad caldoah 

“ thioxjhyd — 

while , 

TerTfiadiW. 

LaimU Bn 
lowing aumben are 


)f Uieee we know little. The foL 
lue to Penon— ’ioe» it may be etated, being 80. 



Lsteat 

Hcot 

IfetsL 

LalenI 

Boat 

Iferemv — 

S'SS 

4*87 

Cadmium... 

It'S 

St-1 


11-4 

Zliic.....» 

1 Wl 




Of the litent heata of Taporitation only that of meronry haa been 
detenainei^--'by Marignac« who found it to be 108 to 108 unite. 

C^iid«cfimYy.----Conauctiyity« whether thermic or electric, ia very 
diderently developed in different metala ; and, aa an exact know- 
ledge of theae rouductlvitiea ia of great aoientific and practical 
importance, much attention haa been given to their numerical 
determination. The following are the modea in which the two 
conduotiviUee have been defined aa Aantitiea 
1. Theraiic. — Imamne one aide (1) of a metallic plate, D unita 
thick, to be kqit at Uie oonatant temperature the other (11) at 
After a euificient time each point between i and 1 1 will be at 
a eonataut intermediate temperature, and in every unit of time a 
oonitant quantity Q of heat will paaa from any circumacribed area 
to the opposite area S on II, according to the equation 


iil ia called tlie (internal) conductivity of the metal the plate ia 
mada of. It ia, atrictly aneaking, a function of L and but 
w^in a giT6U amall interval of temperaturea it may be taken aa a 
oonatang&a 

2. j9dHi->When a given oonatant battery i« oloae<l aucoeaaively 
dlfferfllt wirea of the aame aort, then, according to experience, 
the atrengtn 1 of the currant (aa meaaured for inatance by the heat- 
^equivalent of the electricity flowing through the circuit m unit of 
time) ia in accordance with the equation 

' • A/I«l-frl/4, 

where fla ^ len^ and i the aquare aection of the wire, while A 
ia a oosataoiiphi^* for our purpose, need not be defined in r^rc 
to its p^aiiiip^ meaning; r measures the specific resistance or th( 
metal. 8(i}£>aing a certain silver wire on the one hand 
Ihd a’certaiu^pper wire on the other, when substituted for each 
otWfAo proAoe cunonts of the aame strength, we have 


where 41 the computed value of the ratio on the right-hand aide. 
Hence, taking the resistance of copper, aa unity, we have 
n k ^ea US the specific resistance of silver, that of copper 

frag taken -1. In this relative manner resistances are nauaily 
nMiraM4» til^or generally being taken aa the standard of oompan- 
ton. §np]tf>ita the relative resistance of a metal to be R, the re- 
HprocAi/u is^lled its ** electric conductivity." For the aame 
metal^ varies with the temperature, the higher temperature cor- 
responding to the higher reaiatance. The following table gives the 
oondoctivities of a number of metala as determined by 
' MTOtesen, and the relative infernal thermic conductivities A 
<noniinallyj the same metals as determined by Wiedemann and 
Franx, with rods about 6 mm. thick, of which one end was kept 
at 100* C., the rest of the rod in a ** vacuum " (of 5 mm. tension) 
12* 0. Mattbieaen'a reanlta, except in the two caaes noted, are 

mra bis memoir in Pogg, Awl, 1868, dii. 428. 




Kehrtive Condoctlvttlee. 


EleeCile. jThemle. 


KaS 

, hai4 draws 



•rti 

at 

18 -r 

7*1 


*3-4 

'•*> 



'W* 

at 

*1-* 

7** 

♦4 

If-O 

'IIS 

fS 

*1-0 

*144 

IS 

*t'4 

cm 

It 

17-* 

*lSi 

«l 

*0-7 

^87 

ft 

1S7 

etis 


ism 

'Its 

♦* 

irs 

-mss 



1-OW 

If 

0 




*746 


'184 

'101 

'101 

*070 

HUM 


1-000 


Ckdng by ICatthieoon'a old numbera, we find thorn to agreo firirly 
wi^ Wmdemmm and Fnuu’a thamio couduotivitioa, which supports 
an and pretty generally received proposition. IfatUiie- 

8en*e new numbers for gmd and oopper, however* destroy the her* 
moi^. 

JIfygmHe /VxvMrfmt.— Iron, nickel, and oobalt are the only 
metala which are attraoted by the magnet and ean become magncfe 
themselves. But in regard to their power of retaining their mag- 
natiam none of them oomea at all up to the compound metal stem. 
Sea If AOKSTtaic. 

Ckemieal Changes. 

The chemicnl changes which metala are liable to may be 
classified aooording to the loss of metallicity involved in 
them. We will adopt this principle and b^n with the 
action of metals on metals* wliicli* as experience shows* 
always leads to the formation of truly metallio compounds. 

Any two or more metals when mixed together in the 
liquid state unite chemically* or at least molecularly* in this 
sense that* although the mixture, on standing (hot)* may 
so|varatc into layers* each layer is a homogeneous solution or 
**^loy of* in gene^ all the components in one another. 
With binary combinations the following two cases may 
present themselves : — (1) the two metala mix permanently 
in any proportion ; or (2) either of the two metals refuses 
to take up more than a certain limit-proportion of the 
other ; hence a random mixture of the two metals will, in 
gener^ part into two layers* — one a solution of A in B, 
the other a solution of B in A. The first case presents 
itself very frequently; it holds, for instance* for gold and 
silver* gold and copper* cop|)er and silver* lead and tin, 
and any alloy of these two and bismuth. Many other 
cases might bo quoted. A good example the second 
case is le^ and jsinc* either of which diimlves only a very 
small percentage of the otho||x In the, preparation of an 
alloy we need not start with the components in the liquid 
i state ; the several metals need only l>e heated together in 
^the same crucible when^ in general* the liquid of the more 
mudily fusMe ^jlfirt dissolves tlie. more refractory oompd- 
nents at temjjeratures far betow tlftir fusing points. Molten 
lead* for instance* as many a tyro in chemical analysis has 
come to learn to his cost, readily runs through a platinum 
crucible at little more than its own fusing point, 

A homogeneous liquid alloy* when soUdified Jhidenlv* 
say by pouring it drop by drop into cold water* necessarily 
yields an ec)uaily homogeneous solid. But it may not be 
so when it is allowed to freeze gradually. If* in this case, 
we allow the process to go a certain way, and then ix>ur off 
the still liquid (lortion* the frozen (lart generally presents 
itself in the shape of more or less distinct crystals; whether 
this happens or not* iho rule is that its composition differs 
from that of the mother liquor* and consequently from that 
of ^e original alloy. This phenomenon of liquation*’’ as 
it is c^ed* is occasionally utilized in metallurgy for the 
approximate separation of metals from one another ; ^ but in 
the manipulation of alloys made to be used as such it may 
prove very inoonvenient. It does so* for instance* in the 
case of the copper-silver alloy which our coins are made 
of ; in a large mgdi of such sterling silver the core may 
contain as much as 0*3 per cent, of silver more than the 
outer shell 

The existence of crystallized alloys* as the phenomenon 
of liquation general!^* strongly suggests the idea that 
alloys generally are mixtures* not of weir elementary com- 
ponentsy but <rf chemical compounds of theae elements with 
one another* associated poasibiy with uncombined remnants 
of tiiese. This notion is strongly supported by the fact 
that the formaticm of many iwqys involves an obvious 
evolutiou of heat and a decided modification in what one 
would presume to be the properties of the corresponding 


felai 


* A good UHutiitioa Is sffbrdad hy llis proesM of Psttissoa as mod 
for ooDOiOtnthiig tbs silvsr In stysatifsroiis tesd. 8os Lxao. 
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mixture. The caae of sodium amalgam may be quoted 
as a forcible illustration. What goes by this name in 
laboratories is an alloy of two to three parts of sodium with 
one hundred parts of mercury, which is easily produced by 
forcing the two components into contact with each other 
by means of a mortar and j>estle, when they unite, with 
deflagration, into an alloy which after cooling assumes the 
form of a grey, hard, brittle solid, although mercury is a 
liquid, and s^ium, though a solid, is softer than wax. 
Similar evidence of chemical action we have in the cases of 
brass (copper and sinc^, bronze fcopi^er and tin), aluminium 
bronze (copper and aiuminium), and in many others that 
might be quoted. There are indeed a good many alloys 
the formation of which is not ac<!onii)anied by any obvious 
evolution of heat or any very marked change in the mean 
properties of the comiKments. Hut in the absence of all 
precise thermic researches on the subject we are not in a 
position to assort the absence of chemical action in any 
case. Indeed our knowledge of the ])roximate composition 
of alloys is in the highest degree indefinite — we do not 
even know of a single composite metal which has been 
really proved to be an unitary compound, and hence the 
important jiroblom of the relation in alloys between pro- 
]>ertios and composition must be attacked on a purely 
etnjdrical basis. What lias been done in this direction 
is shortly summarized in the following jiaragraphs. 

Colour. metals arc white or grey ; so are the alloy b of 
these metals with one another. Gold alloys generally exhibit some- 
thing like the shade of yellow whicli one wonld exjHJCt from their 
composition ; its amalgams, however, are all white, not yellow, 
(^opjier shows little tendency to impart its characteristic red colour 
to Its alloys with white or grey metals. Thus, for instaucc, the silver 
alloy up to about 80 iter cent, of cop])er exhibits an almost pure 
white colour. The alloys of cojqKjr with sine (brnss) or tiu (bronxe) 
are reddish-yellow when the copper predominates largely. As 
thonro^rtion of white metal increases, the colour passers sncces- 
ilvoly into dark yellow, jmle yellow, and ultimately into white. 
Aluminium bronze, contuiuiiig from 6 tolOjier cent, of aluminium, 
is ffoldcti -yellow. 

iHasticUy . — This quality is moat highly devolo^ted iu certain pure 
metals, notably iu gold, platinum, silver, aud copjier. Of platinum 
alloys little is known. The other three, on uniting with one 
another, sabstantially retain their plastioitics, but the addition of 
any metal outside tlie group loads to deterioration. Thus, for 
instance, according to Karsteu, copixir, by being alloyed with os little 
as 0*6 per cent, of zinc, loses its oajuibility of losing forged at a 
red heat ; it cracks under the hammer. Antimony or arsenic to 
the extent of 0*16 \)or cent, renders it unfit for being rolled into thin 
•hcet or drawn out into fine wire, and makes it brittle in the heat ; 
0*1 per cent, of load prohibits its conversion iuto leaf. 

liardnesa^ £ln»tieuy^ TeMiU }Streugth,^lu reference to those 
qualities, we shall confine ourselves to some voir striking changes for 
tne better which the metals (1 ) |^ld, (2) silver, (8) copper sufier when 
alloyed with moderate proportions (10 }s)r cent or so) of (1) cop- 
per, (2) copper, (8) tin, zinc, or almniuium resiKHstivoly. Anv of 
thaae five oombinatious leads to a considerable increase in the three 

S ualities named, although these are by no means highly devehqied 
I the added metals ; most strikingly it does so in the cose of alumi- 
nium bronze (cornier and aluminium), which is so hani as to be 
very difficult to fil^ and is said to be equal in tensile strength 
to wrought iron. To illustrate this we give in the following table, 
after Matthiesen, the breaking strains of double wiixis, ^o. 28 
gauge, in lb avoiraupoia, for certain alloys on the one hand and their 
components on the other. 

Stparmto MfUOt. Alhift. 

(« «»m- — »*-» 

j ilSSIrr } AUoy. I ol dlr«r, | ot plaUnvm ...li-M 

Spuci^ This sutjeot has been extensively investigated 

by Hatthism, Oalvert end Johnson, Knppfer, and others. In 
disoQSiing the results it is convenient to compare the values (S) 
found with the valuee (So) celoulated on the aasumptiou that the 
vdunte of the alloy is equal to the sum of the volumes of the com- 
ponents. Let jpi, |i^...stand for the relative weights of the com- 
ponents, F fiar mir joint weif^t, £l|,8|,S|...£or their ^lecifio 
gravities, and wo hare 


wheiO the exmssion on tile rii^t hand obviondy meant the eon* 
joint volume \ of the eomponante ; but the aetusl volume ol the 
alloy formed by their union is, ingensnd. where s 

means the expansion (or, when negative, the oontnotion) ci unit* 
volume of mixture. Hence the real value 


whence 


fHSs-si/a 


Matthiesen*! investigation .Annalm for 1800, voL ox. p. 21) 

extends over a huge number of binary alloys derived from the metale 
named in the following table. He naturally began by procuring 
pure specimens of these metals and determining their spedfic 
gravities. The results (each the mean of a number of deteradna- 
tions) were as follows : — 


Name. 

Bpecifle 
Qmilty S 
atre. 

i 

Adopted 

Atomle 

Welglit. 

Antimony 

Tin 

S^18 

7-»4 

8*666 

s'ssra 

10468 

11*876 

18*678 

18*866 

i4*r 

13*8 

10*6 

13*1 

18*3 

18*6 

14*6 

13*8 

133*8 

118 

113 

308 

108 

307*4 

300 

107 

Cadmlam 

BUmuth 

Sliver. ..A, 

Lead 

Mercury 

Gold 



In these, as in all the subsequent determinations for the alloya 
the weighings were reduced to the vacuum, and tiie values for S 
referred to water at 4” C. as unity. From eight metals twenty-eight 
different kinds of binary alloys can be pro&ced ; of these twenty- 
eight combinations eighteen were selected; in each case the two com- 
ponents wore fused t^ether in a variety of properly chosen atomio 
proportions, and the specific gravities of &ese alloys were determined. 
The net results are sumnianzed iu the following table, which, for 
each combination A, B, in the first two columns gives the com- 
position in multiplies of the ** atomic-weights '* given in tiie table 
just quoted, while column 8 gives the values of s as calculated by 
the writer from Matthiesen's numbers for Sq and S. Hence, for 
example, in the accompanying eutrios the first line shows that the 
union into an alloy or twice 118 pa^ 
of tin and once 127 parts of gold in- 
volves an expansion from 1 volume into 
1 *004 ; the second that the union of once 
118 parts of tin with four times 127 parts 
of gold involves a contraction irom 
1 vedume into 1 - *028. 


Tin and Cold, 


8n 

A 

4 

8 

1 

+*004 


4 

-088 


Antimony and Tin. 

Antimony t BiamtUh. 

Antimony, Lead. 

Sb 

Sn 

0 

Sb 

Bi 

e 

Sb 

Fb 

• 

13 to 8 
4-3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

lto3 

8 to 10 
30U>100 

+ 003 
+•006 
+ 008 
+ *006 

0 

3 

Ito 13 

0 

3 

1 

8 

8 

6-36 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

+ *008 
+*006 

0 

+•0067 

0 

1 7’t'n, Cadnw 

ium. 

Tin, Biamuth. 

1 Tin, Silver. 

Nil 

Cd 

0 

Sn 

Bl 

0 

1 Sn 

Ag 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

ItoS 

IS 

+ 004 
+ •006 

0 

-•001 

S3 

4 

8-1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4to60 

0 

-•003 

-•006 

-*006 

0 

! « 

1 s 

3 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

f 

4 

t i 1 1 i t 1 t 

mum 

Tin, Oold. 

1 Tin, Load. 

I Cadmium, Bimnutk.] 

Sb 

Ab 

0 

Sn 

Fb 

e 

Cd 

Bl 

0 

60 

16-6 

4-3*6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

0 

-*003 
+ *003 
+ *004 
+ *006 
+*013 
-*016 
-*038 

6 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3-4 

6 

+ •008 
+ *003 

0 

+ *0016 
+ *006 
+*004 

8 

1-OS 

0 

1 Cadmium, Lead, | 

Ol 

Fb 

• 


1 -os 

ote*ooii 

Fisiatifh, Silwr, 

Biamuth, GokL 

Lead, Cold. 

Bl 

At 

# 

Bi 

An 

..m 

Pb 

As 

# 

soo-t 

1 

1 

1 

M 

1 

3 

4 

Oto 

+*003 

-*oss 

-*oos 

-*007 

•0 

40 

to 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

3 

1 

-•008 

-•000 

-*017 

-*086 

-*400 

-*iii 

10 

6 

4 

8 

t 

1 

I 

4* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

-fOI 
-*080 ^ 

-too 

-*•10 

-tio 

-*404 
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To mdke thate numbeni trustworthy it would be necessary to de* 
termine their probable errors ; and this Matthiesen has not done. 
It would appe^ that any value of e from 0 to (Bay)i; *002 counts for 
nothing, and anything up to *004 certainly must be taken as not 
proving much either way. If this k correct, then 

(1) ^0 contraction or expansion is proved in the cases Sb, Bi; 
Cd, Bi ; Cd, Pb ; Au, Ag ; 

(2) A contraction (from 0*6 to 4*7 per cent.) is proved for 

Sn, Ag ; Bi, Ag ; Bi, Au ; Pb, Au ; Pb, Bi ; Hg, Bn ; Hg, Pb ; 
Sn, Au, Ag(?l; ^ „ 

(8) An expansion (from *5 to 0*8 percent) is proved for Sb, Sn; 
Sb, Pb ; Sn, Cd (1); Sn, Pb (?); certain cases of Sn, Au and Pb, Ag ; 

(4) In the two series Sn, Au and Pb, Ag, there are cases both of 
exp^ion and of contraction. 

Thermic andSltelric I*roperiie9 , — Tlie specific heat of an alloy, so 
far as we know, is always in approximate accordance with Dulong 
and Petits law. Thus the specufic heat of Cu^Ali is 

6ASS‘A<fi xS7 • 


with about the tame degree of coiTectnesa as the constant" 6*4 
can claim for itself. 

—Matthiesen, from numerous determinations made 
with allo^ and their conuKiueuta, concludes that the exjMinsion of 
an alloy (^m 0* to 100** C.) k nearly equal to the sum of the ox* 
pensions of its componeuts. Sup|iosiug, for instance, one volume of 
gold to exMod (from 0* to i) by a, siid one volume of silver by $; 
then an ailov of four volumes of gold and three volumes of silver 
exmnds by (ia + Z0)l7 per unit 

Fusibilii^, — In tbe case of an alloy the melting*point and the 
freexingqioint are, in general, seprated by a greater or less interval 
of temprature, and the latter in itself may have two values aa shown 
bv Ruaberg, who found that when a fos^ alloy of tin and lead ia 
allowed to freeze the thermometer becomes stationary at two sne- 
cesaive pointo, aa shown in the following table, where os means the 
number of atomic weights of tin united with y of lead in the given 
case, and tbe temperatures are iu centigrade degrees. 


* 4 ) 1 1 

V » 9 1 

First point (8*5*) WO* 940* 


Second point 1 S 7 * 1 S 7 * 


3 4 13 

1 1 1 

1 S 7 * |M 7 ‘ 310 * 

isr 187* lar 



We see that Uie first point varies with, while the second, within 
the range of tbe experimenta, proved independent of, the proportion 
in which the two metala are united. 

The melting-point of many allova lies below that of even the most 
fusible component, as illastrated in the following tables, where tbe 
numbers mean parts by weight 


Tin and Lead {Rudbtrg), 




Par cant af Ho. 

Paraent of Laid. 

Sfattiaa-polDt. I 
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30 
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47 



04 


1 

S4 
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m 
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9 

4 

s 

7 

V 

1 
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0 

0 

0 

1 
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I memhes ere given in Elsctaioitt, vol. viil. p. 51. For the 
preetieel ekotriolan it is important to observe how very mueh the 
oondnelivity of copper is imfsdred by very minute admurtures even 
of metala that are good conductors, and also W non-metallic con- 
taminatioiit espeoiiOly with oxygen (present as CutO). 

Meiattit S^^dancee Produced by the Union qf MetaU with 
Small Proportions of Nm'Meiallie Elements, 

Hydrogen^ aa was shown by Qraham, is capable of 
uniting with (always very large proportions of) certain 
metals, notably with {lalladium, into metal-like compounds. 
But those hydrogen alloys, being devoid of metallurgic 
interest, fall better under the heading Palladixtm. 

Mercury and copper (jwrhai>8 also other 
motak) are capable of dissolving their own oxides with 
formation of alloys. Mercury, by doing so, becomes viscid 
and unfit for its ordinary applications. Copper, when 
pure to start with, sufiers considerable deterioration in 
plasticity. But tbe presence of moderate pro^iortions of 
cuprous oxide has been found to correct the evil influence 
of small contaminations by arsenic, antimony, lead, and 
other foreign metals. Most commercial copiiers owe their 
good qualities to this conii>ensating influence. 

Arsenic combines readily with all metals into true 
arsenides, which latter, in gonenil, are soluble in the metal 
itself, llie presence in a moiol oi even small proportions 
of arsenide generally leads to considerable deterioration 
in mechanic&J qualities. 

Phosphorus, — Tbe remark just nuide might be said to 
hold for phosphorus were it not for the existence of what 
is called “phosphorus-bronze,’* an alloy of copjHjr with 
phosphorus (t.f., its own phosphide), which jiOHseHses valu- 
able properties. According to Aliel, the most favourable 
effect is produced by from 1 to 1 i per cent, of phosphorus. 
Such an alloy can cost like ordinary bronze, but excels 
the latter in hardness, elasticity, toughness, and tensile 
strength. See Phosphorus. 

Carbon, — Most metals when in a molten state are 
capable of dissolving at least small proportions of carbon, 
which, in general, leads to a deterioration in metallicity, 
except in the case of iron, which by tbe addition of small 
jKsrcentages of carkm gains in elasticityand tensile strong^ 
with little loss of plasticity (see Iron). 

Silicfi^ so far as we know, behaves to metals prettv 
much like carbon, but our knowledge of facts is limited. 
What is known as “ cast iron ” is essentially an alloy of 
iron proper with 2 to 6 per cent, of carbon and more or 
less of silicon (see Iron). Alloys of copper and silicon 
wore prepay by Deville in 1863. The alloy with 12 per 
cent, of silicon is white, hard, and brittle. When diluted 
down to 4*8 per cent., it assumes the colour and fusibility 
of bronze, but, unlike it, is tenacious and ductile like iron. 

AchUm of the More Ordinary Chemical Agents on 
Simple Metals. 

To avoid repetition, let us state beforehand that the 
metals to be referred to are always understood to be given 
in the compact (frozen) condition, and that, wherever a 
series of metols afe enumerated as being similarly attacked, 
tlm degree of readiness in the action is (so far as our 
knowfei^ goes) indicated by the order in which the several 
members ‘are named, — the more readily changed metal 
alvi^ standing first. 

Irofor, at cidinary or slightly elevated temperatures, 
is decomposed more or less readily, with evolution of 
hydrogen gas and formatUm of a hydrate, by (1) 
potassmin (formation of KHO), sodium (NaHO), lithium 
^OH), barium, strontium, c^um (BaO^H^ he,)) (2) 
mitfiiesiiiiii, zinc, manganese (HgO^Hj, tc.). 

m ihe case of group 1 the act^ is more or less violent^ 
and tibe hydroxides formed are soluble in water and veij 
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•trongly hagylovM ; metak of group 2 are only dowly 
attacked, with formation of relatively feebly baeylous 
and practically insoluble hydrates. Disr^l^ding the rarer 
elements (as we propose to do in this section), the metak 
* not named so far may be said to be proof against the 
action of pure water in the absence of free oxygen (air). 

By the coiyoint action of water and air, thallium, lead, 
bismuth are oxidized, with formation of more or less 
sparingly soluble hydrates (ThHO, Pb 02 H 2 » 
which, in the presence of carbonic acid, pass into still less 
soluble basic carbonates. 

Iron, 08 everybody knows, when exi)08ed to moisture and 
air, ** rusts,” that is, undergoes gradual conversion into a 
brown ferric hydrate, FejOjflfHgO ; but this process never 
takes place in the absence of air, and it is questionable 
whether it ever sots in in the absence of carbonic acid. 
What is known is that iron never rusts in solutions of 
caustic alkalies or lime (which reagents preclude the pre- 
sence of free carbonic acid), while it does so readily in 
ordinary moist air containing CO^. When once started 
the process proceeds with increasing rapidity, the ferric 
hydrate produced acting as a carrier of oxygon ; it gives 
up })art of its oxygen to the adjoining metal, being itself 
reduced to (perhaps) Fej,04, 'which latter again absorbs 
oxygon from the air to become ferric hydrate and so on 
(Kuhlmann). 

Copjier, in the present connexion, is intermediate between 
iron and the following group of metals. 

Mercury, if pure, and all the “ noble” metals (silver, gold, 
platinum, and platinum-metals), are absolutely proof against 
water even in the presence of oxygen and carlwnic acid. 

The metak grouped together above under 1 and 2 act 
on steam prettv much as they do on liquid water. Of 
the rest, the following are readily oxidized by steam at a 
red heat, with formation of hydrogen gas, — zinc, iron, 
cadmium, cobalt, nickel, tin. Bismuth is similarly attacked, 
but slowly, at a white Wt. Aluminium is barely affected 
even at a white heat, if it is jiuro; the ordinary impure 
metal is liable to bo very readily oxidized. 

Agufous Sulj)hur%c or Hydrochloric Acidy of course, 
readily dissolves groups 1 and 2 , with evolution of hydro- 
gen and formation of chlorides or sulphates. The same 
holds for the following group (A) : — [manganese, zinc, 
magnesium] iron, aluminium, cobalt, nickel, cadmium. 
Tin dissolves readily in strong hot hydrochloric acid as 
BnClg ; aqueous vitriol does not act on it appreciably in 
the cold ; at 1 50 ” it attacks it more or less quickly, accord- 
ing to the strength of the acid, with evolution of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen or, when the acid is stronger, of 
sulph urous acid m and de(X)sition of sulphur (Calvert 
and Johnson). A group (B), comprising copper, are, 
substantially, attacked only in the uresence of oxygen or 
air. Lead, in sufficiently dilute aci^ or in stronger acid if 
not too hot, remains unchanged. A group (C) may be 
formed of mercujy, silver, gol^ and platinum, which are 
not touched by eiwer aqueous acid in any circumstances. 

Hot (concentrated) oil of vitriol does not attack gold, 
platinu^ and platinum-metak generally ; all other metals 
(including even silver) are converted into sulphates, with 
evolution of sulphurous acid. In the case of iron, ferric 
su 4 )ha^ Fe2(S04)3, is produced ; tin yields a somewhat 
indefinite sulphate of its binoxide SnO^ 

Kitrie Ac%d (Agmeous). — Qold, platinum, iridium, and 
rhodium only are proof against the action of this jiowerful 
oxidiser. Tin and antimony (also arsenic) are converted by 
.it (ultimately) into hydrates of their highest oxides Sn02, 
BbjOQ (AsjO^, — ^the oxides of tin and antimony being 
insoluble in water and in the acid itself. All other me^s, 
including paUadium, are dissolved as nitrates, the oxidis- 
ing part of the reagent being generally redact to nitric 


oxide, NO, or sometimes to N^O, or N^04« Ircm, idno, 
cadmium, also tin under eertam conditioner reduce the 
dilate acid, partially at least, to nitrous oxid^ N^O, or 
nitrate of ammonia, NH4.N03-N20+,2Hj0. 

Agua JSeyia, a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
converts all metak (even gold, the ‘‘ king of metals,” whence 
the name) into chlorides, except only rhodium, iridium, 
and ruthenium, which, when pure, are not attacked. 

Caustic Alkalia. — Of metak not decomposing liquid 
pure water, only a few dissolve in aqueous caustic 
potash or soda, with evolution of hydrogen. The most 
important of these are aluminium and zinc, which are 
converted into aluminate, Al2033(K2 or Na2)0, and 
zincato, ZnO.RHO, where R*«Iv or Na respectively. 
But of the rest the majority, when treated with boiling 
sufficiently strong alkali, are attacked at least superficially; 
of ordinary metak only gold, platinum, and silver are 
|>er{ectly proof against the reagents under consideration, 
and these accordingly are fised preferably for the construc- 
tion of vessels intended for analytical operations involving 
the use of aqueous caustic alkalies. For preparative 
purposes iron is universally employed and works well ; but 
it is not available analytically, bemuse a superficial oxida- 
tion of the empty part of the vessel (by the water and air) 
cannot bo prevent^. According to the writer’s experience 
basins made of pure malleable nickel are free from this 
drawback ; they work as well as platinum, and rather better 
than silver ones do. There is hardly a single metal which 
holds out against the alkalies themselves when in the state 
of fiery fusion ; even platinum is most violently attacked. 
In chemical laboratories fusions with caustic alkalies are 
always effected in vessek made of gold or silver, these 
metais holding out fairly well even in the presence of ajr. 
Qold is the better of the two. Iron, which stands so well 
against aqueous alkalies, is most violently attacked by the 
fused reagents. Yet tons of caustic soda are fused daily 
in chemical works in iron pots without thereby suffering 
contamination, which seems to show that (clean) iron, 
like gold and sOver, is attacked only by the coigoint 
action of fused alkali and air, the influence of the latter 
being of course minimized in large-scale operations. 

Oxygen or Air . — The noble metals (from silver upwards) 
do not combine directly with oxygen given as oxygen gas 
(O2), although, like silver, they may almrb this gas largely 
when in the fused condition, and may not be proof against 
ozone, O3. Mercury, within a certain range of tempera- 
tures situated close to its boiling point, combines slowly 
with oxygen into the red oxide, which, however, breaks up 
again at higher temperatures. All other metak, when 
heated in oxygen or air, are converted, more or less readily, 
into stable oxides. Potassium, for example, yields peroxide, 
K3O. or K^O^; sodium gives Na20s; the barium-group 
metals, as well as magnesium, cadmium, zinc, lead, copper, 
are converted into their monoxides MeO. Bismuth and 
antimony give (the latter very readily) sesquioxide (3403 
and Sb20^ the latter being capable of passing into 
8^04). Aluminium, when pure and kept out of contact 
with siliceous matter, is only oxidized at a white heat, 
and then very slowly, into alumina, ALO3. at hi|^ 

temperatures, passes riowly into binoxide, BnO^. 

Sulphur . — ^Amongst the better known metals, gold and 
aluminium are the only ones which, when heated with 
sulphur or in sulphur vapour, remain unchanged.^ All the 
rest, under these circumstances, are cc^erted into sulphideB. 
The metak of the alkalies aif)^ I^AaJine earths, also 
magnedum, burn in sulphur-vapour is they do in ozjfgen^ 
Of the heavy meal^ copper is the one which eribibits by 
far the latest avidity for sulphur, its subsulphide 
being we stablest of all heavy metallic sulphides in 
opposition to dry reactions. 1^ Mxr allybot. 
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the proper tempemtanfl, pMs into dilorido^ In aome 
CMOS the chkHrine is taken np in two instalments, a lower 
dibride being prodnoed first, to pass nltimately into a 
hif^ chloride. Iron, for instance, is converted first 
into FeOI^ nltimatefy into Fe|C9^ wUch {naetically means 
a muctnre of the two chlorides, or pore Fe|GL as a final 
product Of the several pi^acts, the chlorides of gdd 
and platinum (Audj and 1 ^ 4 ) are the only ones which 
when heated beyond their temperature of formati<m 
dissociate into metal and chlorine. The ultimate chlorina- 
tion product ol oopjw, OuCl,, when heated to redness, 
decomposes into the lower chloride, Cu^Cl^ and chlorine. 
All the rest, when heated by themselves, volatilise, some 
at lower, others at higher temperatures. 

Of the several inmvidual chlorides, the following are 
liquids or solids, volatile enough to be distilled from out 
of glass vessels : — ^AsCl^ SbCL SnCl^ BiCl^, HgCl^ the 
chlorides of arsenic, antimony 7 tin, bismuth, mercury re- 
iqiectively. The following are readily volatilised in a 
current of chlorine, at a red heat : — ^Al^Cl^, OiCl^, Fe^Cl^, 
the chlorides of aluminium, chromium, iron. The follow- 
ing, though volatile at higher temperatures, are not vola- 
rilued at dull redness KCl, NaCl, LiCl, NiCL CoCL, 
MnC4, ZnCl^ MgCl^ PbCl^ AgCl, the chlorides of 
potassium, s^ium, lithium, nickri, cobalt, manganese, 
sine, magnesium, lead, silver. Somewhat leas volatile 
than the last-named group are the chlorides (MCl^ of 
barium, strontium, and calcium. 

Metallic chlorides, as a class, are readily soluble in 
water. The following are the most important exceptions: 
— chloride of silver, AgCl, and subchloride of mercury, 
absolutely insoluble ; chloride of lead, PbCl,, 
and subchloride of copper, CujC^ are very sparingly 
•oluble in water. The emorides As<^ SbCl^, BiCl^ are at 
once decomposed by (liquid) water, with formation of 
oxide (As^Og) or oxychlorides (SbClO, BiClO) and hydro- 
diloric acid. The chlorides MgCi„ AlgCl«, Cr^Clg, Fegdg 
suffer a similar decomposition when evaporated with water 
in the heat. The same holds in a limit^ sense for ZnCl^ 
OoClg, NiCU and even Cadg. All chlorides, except those 
of silver and mercury (and, of course, those of gold and 
platinum), are oxidumd by steam at high temperatures, 
with elimination of hydro^oric acid. 

The above statements concerninff the volatilities and 
solubilities of metallic chlorides form the basis of a 
number of important analytical methods for the separation 
of the respective metals. 

For the characters of metals as chemical elements the 
leader is referred to the article Cheiostbt and to the 


special articles on the different metals. (w. d.) 

HETAL-WOBK. Among the many stages in the de- 
velopment of primeval man, none can have bmn of greater 
moment in his struggle for existence than the dimvery 
the metals, and the means of woridng them. The 
names meially given to the three prehistoric periods of 
man’s me on the earth — ^the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron 
age— imply the vast importance of the progressive steps 
bom the flint knife to the bronze celt, and lastly to tne 
keen-edg^ elastic iron weapon or tool The length of 
tune during which each of these ages lasted must of course 
have been different in every country and race in the world. 
The Digger Indians of Sratfa OaUfomia have even now 
n^ progressed bqrond the Stone Age ; while aome of the 
tribes H Central Africa are acquaint^ with the use of 
^opM and bronae^ though they are unable to smelt or 
vmiron. 

The metak diiefly used have been gold, silver, eoppe r 
•ad tk (the last two gafiees% mixed, foraiing an alloy 
edied WoiimX frmt, and lead. The pecoHaritiei of them 


varions metals have natnrellly marited out each of them fm 

r tial uses and methods of treatmeut The durabili^ and 
extraordinary ductility and pliancy of gold, its power of 
being subdivided, drawn out, or flattened into wire or leaf 
of almost infinite fineness, have led to its being used for 
works whmre great minuteness and delic^ of execution 
were required ; while its beauty and rarity have, for the 
most part^ limited its use to olgects of Moniment and 
luxury, as distinct from those of utility. In a leaser 
deme most of the qualities of gold are shared by silver, 
and consequently the treatment of these two metals has 
idways been very similar, though the greater abundance 
of the latter metal has allowed it to be used on a larger 
scale and for a greater variety of purposes. 

Bronze is an alloy of copper and tin in varying propor- 
tions, the proportion of tin being from 8 to* 20 per cent. 
The great fluidity of bronze when melted, the slightness of 
its contraction on solidifying, together with its density and 
hardness, make it especially suitable for casting, and allow 
of its taking the impress of the mould with extreme sharp- 
ness and ddioac^. In the form of plate it can be temper^ 
and annealed tul its elasticity and toughness are much 
increased, and it can then be formed into almost any shape 
under the hammer and punch. By other methods of 
treatment, known to the ancient Eg^tians, Greeks, and 
others, but now forgotten, it could benarden^ and formed 
into knife and razor edges of the utmost keenness. In 
many spocimens of ancient bronze small quantities of 
silver, lead, and zinc have been found, but their presence 
is probably accidental. 

In modem times, after the discovery of zinc, an alloy of 
copper and zinc called brass has been much used, chiefly 
for the sake of its cheapness as compared with bronze. In 
beauty, durability, and delicacy of surface it is very inferior 
to bronze, and, though of some commeroial importance, has 
been of but little use in the production of works of art 
To some extent oop{)er was used in an almost pure state 
during medimval times, especially from the 12 th to the 
15th century, mainly for objects of ecclesiastical use, such 
as pyxes, monstrances, reliquaries, and crosiers, partly on 
account of its softness under the tool, and also because it 
was slightly easier to apply enamel and gilding to pure 
copper than to bronze (see fig. 1). In the medical 
period it was used to some extent in the shape of thin 
sheetins for roofs, as at Bt Mark’s, Venice ; while during 
the 16m and 17th centuries it was largely employed for 
ornamental domestic vessels of various sorts. 

/roa.^ — ^The abundance in which iron is found in so 
many places, its f^reat strength, its remarkable ductility 
and malleability in a red-hot state, and the ease with 
which two heat^ surfaces of iron can be welded together 
under the hammer combine to make it specially suitable 
for wmrks on a large scale where strength with lightness 
are required — thin^ such as screens, window-grills, orna- 
mental hinges, and the like. 

In its I^tic state iron can be formed and modelled 
under the hammer to almost any degree of refinement, 
while its ffreat strength allows it to m beaten out into 
leaves and ornaments of almost paper-like thinness and 
delicacy. With repeated hammering, drawing out, and 
annealing, It gains much in strength and toughness, and 
the addition of a very minute quantity of carbon converts 

* Boms leotnt siudjHM of tlio iron of prehiitoric wespont bATO 
broi^t to light the inteieetiiig fhet that many of thaw earliMt 
■poemeae of iron maanfacinre contain a oonaldeiable percentage of 
liehel. This apedal alloy doet not ocenr in any known iron oree, 
but la inrarhiMy found in meteoric iron. It thne appeare that iron 
wee maiinfiMxtiifed from meteoroUtee which had faUen to the earth in 
an iliiiost pure metalllo etate, poeiibly long before prehietorio mm 
had lemt how to dig for and e^t im In any of the forma of oie 
tdddiamfMnkl on thla tflaaet 
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It into steeli less tou|^ but of the keenest hardness. The 
large employment of cast iron is comparatively modern, in 
England at least only dating from the 16th centuiy ; it is 
not, however, incajiable of artistic treatment if due regard 
be paid to the necessities of casting, and if no attempt is 
made to imitate the finedrawn lightness to which wrought 
iron so readily lends itself. At the best, however, it is not 
generally siiit^ for the finest work, as the great contrac- 
tion of iron in passing from the fluid to the solid state 
renders the cast somewhat blunt and spiritless. 

Among the Assyrians, Egyptians, and Greeks the use of 
Iron, either cast or wrought, was very limited, bronze being 
the favourite metal for 
almost all pur]K>seH. 

The difficulty of smelt- 
ing the ore was prob- 
ably one reason for 
this, as well as the 
now forgotten skill 
which enabled bronze 
to bo tempered to a 
stoel-likeedge. It had, 
however, its value, of 
whieli a proof occurs 
in Homer (//. xxiii.), 
where a mass of iron 
is me!\tioncd as being 
one of the prizes at 
tlie funeral games of 
PatrocluH. 

MtihoiU of Manijm- 
lotion in Mrtal- Worh 
— Gold, silver, and 
bronze may be treated 
in various ways, the 
chief of which are fl) 
casting in a mould, 
and (2) treatment by 
hammering and punch- 
ing,(Frencn, n^pomse). 

The first of these, 
casting, is chiofiy 
adajJted for bronze, 
or in the cose of the 
more precious metals 
only if they are used 
on a ytry small scale. 

The reason of this is 
that a repouss6 relief 
is of much thinner 
substance than if the 
same design wore cast, 
even by the most 
skilful metal-worker, 
and so a large surface 
may be produced with 
a very small expendi- 
ture of valuable metal. 

Casting is probably 

the most primitive Fia. l.-^MonstnuM of Copper Gilt ; 
method of metal-work. Italian work of the 15tK century. 

This has passed through three stages, tlio first being 
represented by solid castings, such as are most celts and 
other implements of the prehistoric time; the mould 
was formed of clay, sand, or stone, and the fluid metal 
was j^ured in till the hollow was full. The next stage 
was, in the case of hronse, to introduce an iron core, prob- 
ably to save ne^ess expenditure of the more valuable 
metaL The British Museum possesses an interesting 
Etruscan or Arohaic Italian example of this primitive 



device. It is a brmiie statuette iiom Seam on timVdtiirno^ 
about 2 feet high, of a female stondins^ robed in a close* 
flitting chiton. The presence of the Son core has been 
made visible by the splitting of tiie fimue, owing to the 
unequal contraction of the two metaK The forearma, 
whi(^ are extended, have been cast separately and seddered 
or brazed on to the elbows. 

The third and last stage in the progress of the art of 
casting was the employment of a core, generally of clay, 
round which the metal was cast in a mere skin, only thick 
enough for strength, without waste of metal. The Greeks 
and Komans attained to the greatest possible skill in this 
process. Their exact meth(^ is not certainly known, 
but it appears probable that they were acquainted with 
the process now called h cire perdue — ^the same as that 
employed by the great Italian artists in bronze, and 
still unimproved upon even at the present day. Cellini, 
the great Florentine artist of the 16th century, has 
described it fully in his della Scultura, If a 

statue was to be cast, the figure was first roughly modelled 
in clay — only rather smaller in all its dimensions than the 
future bronze ; all over this a skin of w*ax was laid, and 
worked by the sculptor with modelling tools to the required 
form and finish. A mixture of |x>UDded brick, clay, and 
ashes was then ground finely in water to the consistence of 
cream, and successive coats of this mixture were then 
applied with a brush, till a second skin was formed all 
over the wax, fitting closely into every line and depression 
of the modelling. Boft clay was then carefully laid on to 
strengthen the mould, in considerable thickness, till the 
whole statue appeared like a shaymless mass of clay, round 
which iron hooi)8 were Ijound to bold it all together. The 
whole was then thoroughly dried, and placed in a hot ovc^ 
which baked the clay, both of the core and the outside 
mould, and melted the wax, which was allowed to run out 
from small holes made for the purpose. Tims a hollow 
was left, corresiKmding to the skin of wax between the core 
and the mould, tlio relative ])Ositions of which were pre- 
served by various small rods of bronze, which had pre- 
viously l>een driven through from the outer mould to the 
rough core. The mould was now ready, and melted bronze 
was |K>ured in till the whole space between the core and 
the outer mould was full. After slowly cooling, the outer 
mould was broken away from outside the statue, and the 
inner core as. much as possible broken up and raked out 
through a hole in the foot or some other part of the statue. 
The projecting rods of bronze were then cut away, and 
I the whole fini^ed by rubbing down and polishing over any 
I roughnesses or defective places. The most skilful sculptors, 
however, had but little of this after-touching to do, the 
final modelling and even polish which th^'^ Imd put upon 
the wax being faithfully reproduced in the bronze casting. 

The further enrichment of the object by enamels and 
inlay of other metals was practised at a veiy^ early period 
by Assyrian, Egyptian, and Greek metal-workers, as well 
as W the artists of Persia and medueval Europe. 

The second chief process, that of hammered work (Grade, 
^yrdota ; French, rr^potud), was probably adopted for 
bronze-work on a scale, before the art of fomnng 
large castings was discovered In the most primitive 
method thin plates of bronze were hammered over a 
wooden core, rudely cut into the le^uiied shape, the cote 
serving the doable purpose of giving shape to and 
atrengtheniog the thin mdaL ^ 

A farther development in the hammered work 

cemsisted in laying the metal plate on a wolti and elii^e* 
bed of cement mede td |^tch and pounded hrkk. Hie 
design was then beaten mto relief from the baek witii 
hammers and mndies, the pitdi bed yieldkig to ikm 
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fwt tlM jmA fran IwwiHng ^ hmM into bobs. Tlie 
{litA tben mdtedaway 6m the frontof theembomd 
leiief^ eiid efipBed in e nmUirmy to the bedk, to that 
modelling wdd be completed on the face of the relief; 
tile final tonohee being giTon by the girnrar* This process 
wis ehiefiy applied by medteval artists to the p^ons 
metals, bitt by the Asqrrianis Oreeks, and othm early 
nations it was largely us^ for bronae. 

The great gates of Shalmaneser IL, 859-824 B.a, from 
Balawat, now in the British Mnseiun, are a remarkable 
eBample of this sort of work on a lar^ scale, thon^ the 
treatment of the relics is minnte and delicate. The Siris 
btonaes,’^ in tiie same mnseum, are a most astonishing 
esample of the skill attained by Greek artists in this 
repoti8s4 work (see Bronsted’s Bronm of SirU, 1886). 
They are a pair of shoulder-pieces from a suit of bronse 
armour, and each has in very high relief a combat between 
a Greek warrior and an Am^n. No work of art in 
metal has probably ever surpassed these little figures for 
beauty, vigour, and expression, while the skill with which 
the artist has beaten these high reliefs out of a fiat plate 
of metal appears almost miraculous. The heads of the 
figures are nearly detached from the ground, their sub* 
stance is little thicker than paper, and yet in no pl^ 
has the metal been broken through by the punch, ^ey 
are probably of the school of Praxiteles, and date from the 
4th century B.C. (see fig. 2). 



Fm. of tbs Sirii Broeses. 


Ocfqper and tin have been bni litde used smiately. 
Omier m its pmre state may be worked by we same 
htoi^ but it is inferior to it in hardness, 
tiMagfl^ an^ beauty of smrfaea. Tbi is too weak and 


brittle a metal to be employed akme for any but small 
cigecta Some considerable number of tin drinldng-eups 
and bowls of the Oeltio period have been found in Corn- 
wall in the neighbourhood of the celebrated tin and copper 
mine^ which appear to have been worked frmn a very early 
pmod. The existence of these mines was known to tiie 
fhemieians, who carried on a considerable trade in metals 
with the south-west comer of England and the Soilly Isles 
— probably the Oassiterides of Pliny and other oUssioal 
writers. 

The use of lead has been more extended. In sheets it 
forms the best of all coverings for roofs and even spires. 
In the Roman and medimval periods it was largely used 
for coffins, which were often richly ornamented with cast 
work in r^ef. Though fusible at a very low tem|)erature, 
and very soft, it has great power of resisting desay from 
damp or exposure. Its most important use in an artistic 
form has been in the shape of baptismal fonts, chiefly 
between the 11th and the 14th centuries. The superior 
beauty of colour and durability of old specimens of lead is 
owing to the natural presence of a small proportion of 
silver. Modem smelters carefully extract this silver from 
the load ore, thereby greatly impairing the durability and 
beauty of the metaL 

As in almost all the arts, the ancient Egyptians excelled 
I in their metal-work, especially in the use of bronse and 
the precious metals, lliese were worked by casting and 
hammering, and ornamented by inlay, gilding, and enamela 
with the greatest possible skill 

From Egypt perhaps was derived the early skill of the 
Hebrews. Further instruction in the art of metal-working 
came probably to the Jews from the neighbouring country 
of Tyre. The description of the great gold lions of 
Solomon’s throne, and the laver of cast, bronse supported 
on figures of oxen, shows that the artificers of that time had 
overcome the difficulties of metal-working and founding 
on a large scale. The Assyrians were perhaps the most 
remarkaUe of all ancient nations for the colossal sisc and 
splendour of their works in metal ; whole circuit walls of 
great cities, such as Ecbatana, are said to have been 
covered with metal plates, gilt or silvered. 

Herodotus, Athemeus, and other Greek and Roman 
writers have recorded the enormous number of colossal 
statues and other works of art for which Babylon and 
Nineveh were so famed. The numerous objects of bronse 
and other metals brought to light by the excavations of 
the last forty years in the Tigris and Euphrates valleys, 
though mostiy on a small scale, bear witness to the mat 
skill and artistic power of the people who produced them ; 
while the receut discovery of some bronze statuettes, 
shown by inscriptions on them to be not later than 2200 
n.a, proves how eariy was the development of this branch 
of art among the people of Asqrria. 

The Jfetal-Wori of Greece. — The poems of Homer are 
full of descriptions of elaborate works in bronze, iron, gold, 
and silver, which, even when full allowance is made for 
poetic fan^, show clearly enough a very advanced amount 
of skill in the working and ornamenting of these metals 
among the Greeks of his time. His weription of the 
shield of Achilles, made bronze, enriched with bands of 
figure triiefs in gold, silver, sad tin, could hardly have 
heea written by a man who had not some iiersonal 
acquaintance wi& works in metal of a very elaborate kind. 
Aj^dn, tiie accursity of his descriptions of brazen houses — 
such as that of Alcinous, Od. vil 81— is borne witness to by 
Baasanitt^s mention of the bronze temple of Athena 
XttWetaof in Sparte, and the bronze chamber dedicated 
to Myron in 648 n.c., as wdl as by the discovery of the 
Mains and bronze nails, which show that the whede intsricr 
of tiie so^eslled troasnry of Atrens a t My ceme was once 
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covered with a lining of bronze plates. Of the two chief 
methods of working bronze, gold, and silver, it is probable 
that the hammer process was practised, at least for 
statues, among the Greeks, who themselves attributed the 
invention of the art of hollow casting to Theodoras and 
lihoecus, both Samian sculptors, about the middle of the 
6th oentui 7 b.c. Pausanias specially mentions that one 
of the oldest statues he had ever seen was a large figure 
of Zeus in Sparta, made of hammered bronze plates riveted 
together. With increased skill in large castings, and the 
discovery of the use of cores, by which the fiuid bronze 
was poured into a mere skin-like cavity, hammered or 
repouis^ work (Greek, Bpfiyrelata) was only used for snmll 
objects where lightness was desirable, or for the precious 
metals in order to avoid large expenditure of metal. The 
colossal statues of ivory and gold by Phidias were the 
most notable examples of this use of gold, especially his 
statue of Athena in the Parthenon, and the one of Zeus at 
Olympia. The nude parts, such as face and hands, were 
of ivory, while the armour and drapery were of beaten 
gold. The comparatively small weight of gold used by 
Phidias is very remarkable when the great size of the 
statues is considered. 

A graphic representation of the workshop of a Greek 
sculptor in bronze is given on a fictile vase now in the 
Berlin Museum (see Gerhard’s Trinkichaleny plates xii,, 
xiii.). One man is raking out the fire in a high furnace, 
while another behind is blowing the bellows. Two others 
are smoothing the surface of a statue with scraping tools, 
formed like a strigiL A fourth is boating the arm of an 
unfinished figure, the head of which lies at the workman’s 
feet. Porha]>s the most imjK>rtant of early Greek works in 
cast bronze, both from :1s size and great historical interest, 
is the bronze pillar (now in the Hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople^ which was erected to commemorate the victory of 
the allied Greek states over the Persians at Plata»a in 479 
B.o. (see Newton’s TravtU in the Lemni), It is in the form 
of three serpents twisted together, and before the heads 
wore broken ofi was at least 20 feet high. It is cast 
hollow, all in one piece, and has the names of the allied 
states engraved on tlio lower ()art of the coils. Its size 
and the Wuty of its surface show great technical skill in 
the founder’s art. On it once stood the gold tri)>od dedi- 
cated to A)iollo os a tenth of the 8|>oils. It is described 
both by Herodotus and Pausanias. 

Marble was comparatively but little used by the earlier 
Greek sculptors, and oven Myron, a rather older man than 
Phidias, seems to have executed nearly all his most im- | 
portant statues in metal 

Additional richness was given to Greek bronze-work by 
gold or silver inlay on lips, eyes, and borders of the dress ; 
one remarkable statuette in the British Museum has eyes 
inlaid with diamonds, and fret-work inlay in silver on the 
border of the chiton. 

The mirrors of the Greeks are among the most important 
specimens of their artistic metal-wor£ These are bronze 
disks, one side polished to serve as a reflector, and the back 
ornamented with engraved outline drawings, often of great 
beauty (see Gerhard, Spi^d^ 1843-67). 

The Greek workman, in fact, was incapable of making 
an ugl^ thing. Whatever the metal or wlmtever the object 
formed whewer armour, personal ornaments, or domestic 
vessels, the form was always specially adapted to its use, 
the ornament natural and graceful, so that the commonest 
water-jar was a delij^t alike to him who made it and those 
who used it ^ 

In Dsetal-worl^ as in other arts, the Romans were pupils 
and imitators of the Greeks. Owing to the growth cl that 
spirit of luxury which in time caused the extinction of the 
Roman empira. a oonaidaBahla demand arose for magni- 


fioent articles of gold and silver plate. The finest speci- 
mens of these that still exist are the very beautiful set of 
silver plate found buried near Hildedieim in 1869, now in 
the Berlin Museum. Th^ consist of drinking vessels, 
bowls, vai^ ladles, and other ejects of silver, parcel-gilt, 
and exquisitely decorated with figures in relief, both cast 
and repousse. There are electrotypes erf thM in the 
South Kensington Museum. 

When the seat of the empire was changed from Rome 
to Byzantium, the latter city became the chief centre for 
the production of artistic metal-work. From Byzantium 
the special skill in this art was transmitted in the 9th and 
10th centuries to the Rhenish provinces of Germany and 
to Italy, and thence to the whole of Western Europe ; in 
this way the 18th-century smith who wrought the Hamp- 
ton Court iron gates was the heir to the mechanical skill 
of the ancient metal-workers of Phoenicia and Greece. 

In that period of extreme degradation into which all the 
higher arts fell after the dfestruction of the Roman empire, 
though true feeling for beauty and knowledge of the 
subtleties of the human form remained for centuries almost 
dormant, yet at Byzantium at least there still survived 
great technical skill and power in the production of all 
sorts of metal- work. In the age of Justinian (first half 
of the 6th century) the great church of St Sophia at 
Constantinople was adom^ with an almost incredible 
amount of wealth and splendour in the form of screens, 
altars, candlesticks, and other ecclesiastical furniture made 
of massive gold and silver. 

MHal-Worh in Italy. — It was therefore to Byzantium 
that Italy turned for metal-workers, and especially for gold- 
smiths, when, in the 6th to the 8th centuries, the basilica 
of St Peter’s in Rome was enriched with masses of gqid 
and silver for decorations and fittings, the gifts of many 
donors from Belisarius to Leo IIL, the mere catalogue of 
which roads like a tale from the Arabian Nights, The 
gorgeous Pala d’Oro, still in St Mark’s at Venice, a gold 
retablo covered with delicate reliefs and enrich^ with 
enamels and jewels, was the work of Byzantine artists 
during the 11^ century. This work was in progress for 
more than a hundred years, and was set in its place in 
1106 A.D., though still unfinished (see Bellomo, Pala dOro 
di S, Marcoy 1847). 

It was, however, especially for the production of bronze 
doors for churches, ornamented with jianels of cast work 
in high relief, that Italy obtained the services Byzantine 
workmen (see Oarrucci, Arte Cristianay 1872-82). One 
artist named Staurachios produced many works of this 
class, some of which still exist, such as &e bronze doors 
of the cathedral at Amalfi, dated 1066 a.i>. Probably 
by the same artist, though his name was spelled dif- 
ferently, were the bronze doors of San Pado fuori le 
Mura, Rome, careful drawings of which exist, though the 
originab were destroyed in the fire of 1824. Oth^ 
important examjples exist at Ravello (1197), Salerno 
(1099), Amalfi ^1062), Atrani (1087) ; and doors at Mon- 
reale in Sicilv and at IVani, signed by an artist named 
Barisanos (end of the I2th century) ; riie reliefs on these 
last are remarkable for expression and dignity, in spite 
of their early rudeness of modelling and ignorance of the 
human figure. 

Most ^ these works in brente wm enridied with fine 
lines inlaid in silver, and in some eases with a kind of 
niello or miaineL The technicri of these Byzantine 
metal-workers was soon aoqair^^Fnative Italian artists, 
who produced many important worls in brcmze Mwiikf ^ 
style and execution to those of the Symtine Greeks. 
Such, for example, are the bronze doors of San Zsnocie at 
Verona (unlike the others, of rqxiuaad not cast work); those 
of the DooiiiMiof Pisa» oast in 1180 bv BoMupma and irf tl^ 
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Doomoof IVoia, tbe last made in tlie beginning of the 13th 
eentnry by Oderisius of Benevento. Another artist named 
Roger of Amalfi worked in the same way; and in the 
year 1319 the brothers Hubertus and Petros of Piaoenm 
cast the bronze door for one of the side chapels in Smi 
Giovanni in Laterana One of the most important early 
specimens of metal-work is the gold and silver altar of 
&mt* Ambrcgio in Milan. In character of work and 
design it resembles the Venice Fala d'Oro, but is still 
earlier in date, being a mft to the church from Arch- 
bishop Angilbert II. in §35 a.d. (see Du Sommerard, 
and D’Aginoourt, Moym Agt), It is aimed wolvinivb 
MAOisTKB PHABXE ; nothing is known of wo artist, but he 
probably belonged to the semi-Byzantine school of the 
Rhine provinces ; according to Dr Bock he was an Anglo- 
Saxon goldsmith. It is a very sumptuous work, the front 
of the altar being entirely of gold, with re{x>us86 reliefs 
and cloisonne enamels ; the bi^ and ends are of silver, 
with gold ornaments. On the front are figures of Christ 
and the twelves apostles ; the ends and hick have reliefs 
illustrating the life of St Ambrose. 

The most imjiortant existing work of art in metal of the 
13th century is the great candelabrum now in Milan 
cathedral It is of gilt bronze, more than 14 feet high ; 
it has seven branches for candies, and its upright stem 
IS supported on four winged dragons. For delicate and 
spirited execution, together with refined gracefulness of 
design, it is unsurpassed by any similar work of art Every 
one of the numerous little figures with which it is adorned 
is worthy of study for the beauty and expression of the face, 
and the dignified arrangement of the ara|^ry (see fig. 3). 
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The semi-conventional open scroll-work of branches and 
fruit which wind around and frame each figure or group is 
devised widi the most perfect taste and richness of fancy, 
while each imnute part of this great piece of metal-work 
is finished with all the care that could have been bestowed 
on the smallest article of gold jewellery. Though some- 
thing in the grotesque dragons of the base recalls the 
Bywitine seh^ yet the beauty of the figures and the 
ke^ feding Ux graceful carves and folds in the drapery 
pomt to a native Italian as being the artist who produced 
this wonderful work of art Thm is a cast in the South 
Kensingtofi Museum. 

^Dumg the I3th and 14th oenturies in Italy the wide- 
weadinfluenoeof Niocolo Pisano and his sdiool encouraged 
^ rasrWe latb^ than bronze for his wm'k. 
At fl us period wraoght iron came into general use in the 
wm of semns for chspeli and Um^ and grills for 
maamL Thaw are mtomf of great mod show 

*Mi«lnUnildB in 4ha IMS ol the hamiiiir. as well as power 


in adapting the design to the requirements of the material 
Among the finest examples of this sort of work are the 
screens round the tombs of the Soala family at Verona, 
1350^75, — a sort of net-work of light cusped quatrefoils, 
eadi fill^ up with a small ladder (seala) in allusion to 
the name of the family. The most elaborate specimen of 
this wrought work is ^e screen to the Rinuocim chapel in 
Ssmta Cit^ Florence, of 1371, in which moulded pillars 
and windowJike tracery have been wrought and modelled 
by the hammer with extraordinary skill (see Wyatt, MeUd- 
Work of Middle Affes). Of about the same date are the 
almost equally magnificent screens in Bta Trinita, Florence, 
and at Siena across the chapel in the Palazzo Pubblioa 
The main part of most of those screens is filled in with 
quatre-foils, and at the top is an open frieze formed of 
plate iron pierced, ro{K>U8s<l and enriched with engraving. 

In the 14th century great quantities of olyeots for 
ecclesiastical use were produced in Italy, some on a large 
scales and mostly the works of the best artists of the time. 
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The silver altar of the Florence baptistery is one of the 
chief of these; it was begun in the first half of the 14tb 
century, and not comple^ till after 1477 (see Oa$. dee 
Beaux Arte, Jan. 1883). A whole series of the greatest 
artists in metal laboured on it in succession, among whom 
were Orcagna, Ghiberti, Verrocchio, Ant. Poll^uolo, and 
many others. It has elaborate reliefs in repouss4 worl^ cast 
canopies, and minute statuettes, with the further enrich- 
ment of translucent coloured enamels. The silver altar 
and retable of Pistoia cathedral (see fig. 4), and the great 
shrine atOrvieto, are works of the same cl^ aniof equal 
impmrtanoe. 

Wb<^ vohimea might be devoted to the magnificent 
worlta in bronze produced by the Florentine artists of this 
centorT, works such as the baptistery gates by Ghiberti, 
and the statues of Verrocchio, Doni^llo, and many 
otlMi^ but these come ratlier under the head of 
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Some very megnifioent bronze acreens were produ^ at 
this time, especially that in Prato cathedral by Simone, 
brother of Donatello, in 1444-61, and the screen and bron^ 
ornaments of the tomb of Piero and Giovanni dei Medici 
in San Lorenzo, Florence, by Verrocchio, in 1472. 

At the latter part of the 15th century and the beginning 
of the 16th the PoUiguoli, Bicci, and other artists devoted 
much labour and artistic skill to the production of candle- 
sticks and smaller ol:jects of bronze, such as door-knockers, 
many of which are works of the greatest beauty. The 
candlesticks in the Certosa near Pavia, and in the cathedrals 
of Venice and Padua, are the finest examples of these. 

Niccol6 Orossi, who worked in wrought iron under the 
patronage of Lorenzo dei Medici, produced some wonderful 
specimens of metal-work, such as the candlesticks, lanterns, 
and rings fixed at intervals round the outside of the great 
palaces (see fig. 5). The Strozzi irnlace in Florence and 



FlO, 6.— Wrought Iron CandU- Pricket ; late IDth'Century, 
Florentine work. 

the Palazzo del Magnifioo at Siena have fine specimens of 
these, — the former of wrought iron, the latter in cast bronze. 
At Venice fine work in metal, such as salvers and vases, 
was being produced, of almost Oriental design, and in 
some oases the work of resident Arab artificers. In the 
16th oentmy Benvenuto Oetlini was supreme for skill in 
the production of enamelled jewellery, pla^ and even larger 
works of sculpture (see Plon’a Bm. Cdlini^ 1882), and J^u 
of Bologna in the latter part of the same century inherited 
to tome extent the skill and artistic power of the great 
IStiHwntory artists. Since that time Italy, like other 
ooantriea, has produced little metal-work of real value, 
SkKum . — ^From a v^ early period the metal-workers of 
Bpam have been distingoiahed for their skill, especially in 
tmiiiBe of tile precious metals, A veiy remarkable set of 
‘ sens of gmdsmith’s work of the 7ih oent^ are the 
dve orownib two oroaeei^ and other ol^ecls found 


in 1858 at Qnarrasar, and now p reee r ve d at Madrid and la 
Paris in tiie duny Mnseiim (see Da Sommecaid, Jfwsfe de 
Cluny, 1862). Magnificent works in silver, siiehas tiirines, 
altar crosses, and durch vessels of all kind% were pro^ 
duced in Spain from the 14th to the 16th oentmy, — 
especially a number of sumptuous tabemades (mteHia} 
for the host, magnificent examples of which mil exist 
in the cathedrals of Toledo and Seville. The bronze 
and wrought iron screens — r<fas, mostly of the 16th 
and 16th centuries — to be found in almost every im- 
portant church in Spain are very fine examples of metal- 
work, They generally have moulded rails or halluttm, 
and rich friezes of pierced and repouas^ work, the whole 
being often thickly plated with silver. The common use 
of metal for pulpits is a pecul^ity of Spain; they are 
sometimes of bronze, as the pairs in Burgos and Toledo 
cathedrals, or in wrought iron, like those at Zamora and 
in the church of San OiL Burgos. The great candelabrum 
or tenebrarium in Seville cathedral is the finest speci- 
men of 16th-century metal-work in Spain; it was mainly 
the work of Bart. Morel in 1562. It is of cast bronze 
enriched with delicate scroll-work foliage, and with num- 
bers of well-modelled statuettes, the general effect being 
very rich and graceful. Especially in the art of metal- 
work Spain was much infiuenced in the 15th and 16th 
centuries by both Italy and Germany, so that numberless 
Spanish objects product at that time owe little or nothing 
to native designers. At an earlier period Arab and Moor- 
ish infiuence is no less apparent. 

England, — ^In Saxon times the English metal-workers^ 
especially of the precious metals, possessed great skill, and 
appear to have produced shrines, altar-frontals, retables^ 
and other ecclesiastical furniture of considerable size and 
magnificence. 

Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury (926-968), like 
Bernward, bishop of Hildesheim a few years later, and St 
Eloi of France three centuries earlier, was himself a skilful 
worker in all kinds of metal The description of the gold 
and silver retable given to the high altar of Ely by Abbot 
Theodwin in the 11th century, shows it to have been a large 
and elaborate piece of work decorated with many reli^a 
and figures in the round. In 1241 Henry IIL gave the 
order for the great gold shrine to contain the bones of 
Edward the Confessor (^ W. Burges in Gltcmingifnm 
We$tfn\n9ter), It was tne work of members of the Otho 
family, among whom the goldsmith’s and coiner’s crafts 
appear to have been long hereditary. Countless other 
important works in the precious metals adorned every 
abbey and cathedral church in the kingdom. 

In the 13th century the Englitii workers in wrought 
iron were especially skilful The grill over the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor at Westminster, by Thomas de Leyton, 
i^e about 1294, is a remarkable example of skill in weld- 
ing and modelling with the hammer (see fig. 6). 

The rich and graceful iron hinges, made ^ten for small 
and out-of-the-way country chimdies, are a large and 
important class in the list of English wrought iron-work. 
Those on the refectory door of Merton College, Chrford, aro 
a beautiful and well-peserved example dating from the 
14th oentuiv. 

More mecmnical in execution though still very rich in 
effect, is that sort of iron tiaeeiy work produced by catting 
out patterns in plat^ and zupeiimposiiig one plate over 
the other, so as to give richnms of effect by the tiiadowa 
produced by these varying planK The screen by Hemy 
V.’s tomb at West m i n ster is a good early qpeeiinen of fhiii 
kind of work. 

The screen to Bishigp West’s cb^zd at Ely, and tint 
round Edward IV.’s tomb at Windsor, botii nmde towmds 
the end of the 15ih oentuiy, are skh 
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KsgUth eiMaptes of wrought iion, in which every art md 
teat of doll known to the smith has been brought into 
play to give variety and riehneas to the work. 

Much wrot^t-iron work of great beauty was produced 
at the beginning of the 18th century, especially under the 
superintendence of Sir Chriatopher Wren (see Ebbetts, 
Inm Work of I7ik <md IBih Cmhtrioi^ I860). Large 
flowing leaves of acanthus and other plants were beaten 
out with wonderful spirit and beauty of curve. The 
gates from Hampton Court are the finest examples of 
this class of work (see fig. 7). 

From an early period bronxo and latten (a variety of 
brass) were much used in England for the smaller objects 
both of ecclesiastical and domestic use, but except for 
tombs and lecterns were but little used on a large scale till 
the 16th century. The fulldength recumbent effigies of 
Henry IIL and Queen Eleanor at Westminster, cast in 
bronxe by the **cire perdue'* pr^ress, and thickly gilt, are 
equal, if not superior, in artistic beauty to any sculptor’s 
work of the same period (end of the 13th century) that was 
* produced in Italy or elsewhere. These effigies are the work 
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of an Englishman named William Torel (see WettmimUr 
OUamimgT), The gates to Henry VIL’s chapel, and the 
screen round his tomb at Westminster (see fig. 8), are very 
alaborate and beautiful examples of latten ” work, show- 
ing the greatest technical skill in the founder’s art. In 
fatten afao were produced the numerous monumental 
brasses of which abemt two thousand still exist in En^nd. 
nmiA a fow were made in the 13th century, yet it was 
not tm the 14th that thty came into general use. They 
are oMde of east plates of brass, with the desim worked 
upon them with Ae diiiel and graver. All tnose, how- 
ever, to be eeea in Englisb ckt^ee are not of native 
w€ric--*-graatquaatitiesof them being Flemish imports (see 
CSotmaD, Welhw, and Boniell on Monumental Brasses). 

•Li adUitioii to its diirf use as a roof covering, lead was 
minetijnes used in England for making fonts^ generally 
lubeliapedi wilii fautee cast in rdief. Many examples 
eadM: atTMenhain, Qhniciitisfihire ; Warboroui^and 

Pnwik eel iey Omuft CSdrton, Wilie; and other plaoen 
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0orwumy . — Unlike Englandi Germany in the 10th and 
11th centuries produced large and elaborate works in cast 
bronaSi especially doors for diurches, much resembling 
the contemporary doors made in Italy under Byxantine 
influence. Bemward, bishop of Hildesheim, 992-1022, 
was especially skilled in this work, and was much influenced 
in design by a visit to Borne in the suite of Otho IIL The 
bronse column with winding reliefs now at Hildesheim 
was the result of bis study of Trajan’s column, and the 
bronse door which he made for his own cathedral shows 
classical influence, especially in the composition of the 
drapery of the figures in the panels. 



Fio. 7. — Psrt of ons of ths Hsinpion Court Gstes. 

The bronse doors of Augsburg (1047-72) are similar 
in style. The bronse tomb of Rudolph of Swabia in 
Mersburg cathedral (1080) is another fine work of the 
same school The pioduction of works in gold and silver 
was also carried on vigorously in Germany. ^ The shrine of 
the three kings at Cologne is the finest surviving example. 

At a later Augsburg and Nuremberg were the chief 
centres for the {woduction of artistic works in the various 
metals. Herman Vischer, in the 16th century, and his son 
and grandsons were very remarkable as bronze founders. The 
font at Wlttetobers^ decorated with reliefs of the apMtles, 
was the work of the elder Vischer, while Peter and his son 
produced, among other important works, the shrine of St 
Mbald at Nuremberg, a work of great finish and of 
astonialiing richness of fancy in its ^ign (see Doebner, 
CkritOiekei KmMait, 1866, Nos. 10-12). The tomb 
of Maximilian I., and the statues round it, at Lmsbruck, 
begun in 1521, are perhaps the most meritorious Oerinan 
woA of this darn in the idtb century, and show eonsidef* 
aUe 
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In wrought iron the Oerman mnitha, especially during 
the 15th century, greatly excelled Almost peculiar to 
Germany is the use of wrought iron for grave^rosses and 
sepulchral monuments, of which the Nuremberg and other 
cemeteries contain hne examples. Many elaborate well- 
canopies were made in wrought iron, and gave full play to 



most are now destroyed, but a fine spedmeii still ezisls 
at Westminster on the tomb of WQliam de Valence (1296)* 
In ornamental iron-work for doors the French aniths were 
pre-eminent for the richness of design and ddlful treatment 
of their metal. No examples frobably surpass those on 
the west doors of Notre Dame in Baris— now unhappily 
much falsified by restoration* The crockets and finials 
on the fishes of Amiens and Bheims are beautiful q>eei- 
mens of a highly ornamental treatment of cast lead, for 
which France was especially celebrated* In most reqpects, 
however, the development of the various kinds of metal- 
working went through much the same stages as in England. 

Perna and DamateuB . — ^The metal-workers of the Eai^ 
especially in brass and steel, were renowned for their skill 
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Fio. 8.— Part of Henry VII, Bronio Screen. 

the fancy and invention of the smith. The celebiated 
Ifith-century example over the well at Antwerp, attributed 
to Quintin Massys, is the finest of these. 

France . — ^From the time of the Romans the city of 
Limoges has been celebrated for all sorts of metal-work, 
and especially for brass enriched wiUi enamel. In ^e 
13th and Hit centuries many life^sise sepulchral efiBgies 
were made of beaten copi)er or bronse, and ornamented by 
various-coloured ^^champlev^" enam^ The beauty of 
these effigies led to thei«* being imported into Eogland ; 


even in the time of Theophilus, the monkish writer on the 
subject in the 13th century* But it was during the reign 
of Shah Abbas L (d. 1628) that the greatest amount of 
skilly both in desi^ and execution was reached hy the 
Peraan workmen. Delicate pierced vessds of ^t bram, 
enriched by tooling and inlay of gold and simr, were 
among the chief specialties of the Persians (see fig. 9). 

A process called by Europeans “damascening” (from 
Damascus, the chief seat of the export) was used to pr^uce 
very delicate and rich surface ornament. A pattern was 
inemd with a graver in iron or steel, and then gold wire 
was beaten into the sunk lin|6. Ae whole surfm bring 
then smoothed and poliriied.^ Idwe time of Oellini tibis 
Iux)ce8B was copied in Italy, and ko^y need, eqiedal^ 
for the decoration of weapons and armour. The npcnm6 
process both to brass and sUver was murii used by Oriental 
workers, and even now fine works of this class aie pro- 
duced in the East, rid derigns still bein^ adhered ta 
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B^omU M0Ud*Wiirh — ^In modm Eurm geneimUj the 
artft of metat-workiiig both m r^giurda dofigii and tech* 
nical skill are not in a flourishmg oooditioiL The great 
broQse lk>ns of the Nelson monument in London are a sad 
example of the present low state of the founder’s art 
Ooarse sand-casting in England now takes the place of the 
delicate ’^cire perdue” process. 

Some attempts have lately been made in Germany to 
reTive the art of good wrou^t>iron work. The FruMdan 
gates, bou^^t at a high price for the South Kensington 
Museum, are large and pretentious, but unfortunately are 
only of value as a warning to show what wrought iron 
ought not to be. Some English recent specimens of ham* 
m^ed work are more hopeful, and show that one or two 
smiths are working in the right direction. 

LiUnUurt, — PasHiSTORic : Wonaae, Nordijkt Oldmgtri Xjoben- 
kam, 1854 ; Perrin, Aude prehistorique’-^Affe du dnmw, 1870. 
Classical : Lavsrd, Nineveh and Babylon^ 1858 ; Jjitie's and 
Wilkinson's works on Ancient SiS’pt; Pliny, Natural Hietory^ 
book xxxiv. ; Brondsted, Den Fikoroniake Cieia^ 1847 ; Daremberg, 
DkUonnaire dee Antiquities **C(eUtura,” in course of publication ; 
Gerhard, various monogmpbs, 1848-67; Muller, i^rusAsr,* Ac., and 
other works: Ciampi, DelV Antiea Toreutiea, 1815. Mkuiseval: 
Digby Wyatt, Metal- Work of the Middle Agee^ 1840; Shaw, Oma- 
mental Mtidl- IV'orks 1886 ; Dru^ FoKiinin, S.K.M, Handbook of 
BrmzeMs 1877 ; King, Or/ivrtrie et ouvraqee en metal du nwyen 
doe, 1852-4; Hefner- Alteneck, Serrurtrie du mouen 4ge, I860: 
Violletde-duo, Did, du mohiliert “Serrurerie” and “ Orfevrcrio,“ 
1858, Ac. ; Lacroix, Trieor de S. Denies and VAri du moyen dge 
(various dates); Karch, Die BdUmlbilder an der BroncethUre zu 
Augeburgs I860 ; Kn^, BntwiJarfe fUr Chdd-s Silber-s und BronM- 
Arbfiter (no date); Liuaa, Orftvrerie Mirovingiennes 1864, and 
Orfivrerie du XIU^ SUeUs 1856; Bordeaux, Serrurerie du 
moyen 4^, 1858 ; Didron, Manuel dee ceuvree de bronze et dfor- 
fivrerie du moyen 4^, 1850; Du Sommerard, Arte au moyen dgos 
1888-46, and Mueie de Clunys 1862; Durand, Trieor de Vigliee de 
Saint Mare d Feniee, 1862; Albert Way, Oold Betable qf Baelts 
1848 ; Kico y Sinobas, Trabajoe de tndalees 1871 ; Blanchaid, ForUe 
du Baptietire de Florences 1858; Bock, Die Ooldechmiedekunei dee 
MitUlaUeTis 1865, and Kleinodien. dee HeiU-BJUmiechen Meiehee's 
Jouy, Lee gemmee et lee joyaueHs 1865; LUbke, Worke qf PeUr 
FieecheTs 1877 ; Adelung, Die ThUren zu S. <8opAia in Novgorod, 
1824 ; Wanderer, Adam Krafft and hie Schools 1868; Kesbitt, 
‘‘Bronze door of Gueaeu Cathedral," Arch, Jour.s vol. ix. ; Koaai, 
TreporUdibroneodiPiea\ Digot, articleain BulUtin Monutnentalj 
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vds, xii-xvL ; Cstsltwus of works of art in mstsl sxhibitsd in 
1861 St Ironmottgsn’Hsll; Tsxitr,i>iM4pfiiiA«fv d^Otfivrarie^ 1857; 
Tijgil Solis, Deeigne/or Chid- and SUvmr-SmithM, 1512 (fsosimUe 
rsprodnotitm, 1862). Praotjoal Tbxatisis : Tbsophilus, Diver- 
eanem Artium Sehedula; Cellini, TraUaH delT Or^tceria e della 
SeuUumi Yassri, Tre Arti del Dieegno, port iL, Milanesi's sd., 
1882; Gamier, Mauuel du eieekur, 1860. (J. H. M.) 

METAMORPHOSIS. This term has been employed 
in several distinct senses in biology. During the early 
part of the century it was constantly used to inclade the 
current morphological conceptions, as, for instance, of the 
parts of a flower as modifled or metamorphosed ” leaves, 
or of the segments of a skull as modified vertebras. 
It is still frequently employed to denote that progressive 
change from the gener^ to the a^ial undergone by all 
developing tissues and orgam (see Hiology, EimiTOLOGy), 
but in this sense is conveniently superseded by the term 
‘differentiation.” In the process of animal development, 
two types are broadly distinguishable, — a foetal type, in 
which development takes place wholly or in greater i)art 
either within the egg or within the body of the parent, 
and a larval type, in which the young are bom in a 
condition more or lees differing from that of the adult, 
while the adult stage again is reached in one of two ways, 
either by a process of gradual change, or by a succession 
of more or less rapid and striking transformations, to 
which the term metamorphosis is now usually restricted. 
Metamorphosis is generally regarded as having been 
brought about by the action of natural selection, partly in 
curtailing and reducing the phases of development (an 
obvious advantage in economy of both structural and 
functional change), and [vartly also in favouring the 
acquirement of such secondary characters as are c^van* 
tageous in the struggle for existence. Freshwater and 
terrestrial animals develofi without metamorphosis much 
more frequently than marine members of the same group, 
a circumstance which has been variously explained. For 
details of metamorphoses see the articles on the various 
groups of animals ; see also Balfour’s CtmparcUive Em^ 
bryoUtgy, 1880 - 81 . 
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T he term metaphysic, originally intended to mark the 
place of a particuJar treatise in the collection of 
Aristotle’s works, has, mainly owing to a misunderstanding, 
survived several other titles, — such as First Philosophy,” 
“Ontology,” and “Theology,” which Aristotle himself 
need or suggested. Neo*Platonic mystics interpreted it 
as signifying that which is not merely “after” but 
“b^ond” physics, and found in it a fit designation 
fen* a science which, as they held, could not be attained 
except by one who bad turned his back upon the natural 
vmUL And writers of a different tendency in a later 
time gladly accepted it as a convenient nickname for 
theories which ^ey regarded as having no basis in 
expmence, in the same spirit in which the great German 
minister Stein used the analogous title of “ metapolitics ” 
for aiiy and unpractical schemes of social reform. A brief 
indication of the contents ot Aristotle’s treatise may enable 
us to give a general definition of tike science which was first 
distinctly constituted by it, and to determine in what sense 
the sol^eets which that science has to consider are b^ond 
nature and eixMrieaoe. 

• For Axistotm, metaphysic is the science which has to do 
withBsty as smfii, Being in general, at distinguished from 
the qpesial sdeims which deal with ipec^ forms of 
bsing. ISiete are certain questions which, in Aristotle’s 
tisrar, we have € rig^t to adk in regard to everything that 


f presents itself as real. We may ask what is its ideal 
; nature or definition, and what are the conditions of its 
I realization ; we may ask by what or whom it was produced, 
and for w^t end ; we may ask, in other words, for the 
formal and the material, for the efiicient and the final 
causes of everything that is. ’These different questions 
point to different elements in our notion of Being, elements 
which may be considered in their general relations afiart 
from any pi^cular case of their union. These, therefore, 
the first philosophy must investigate. But, farther, this 
science of bein^ cannot be entirely separated from the 
sdenoe of knowing, but must determine at least its most 
P^eneial principles. For the science that deals with what 
IS most aniversal in being is, for that very reason, dealing 
with the oljects which are most nearly akin to the 
intelligence. These, indeed, are not the ol^ects which are 
fint presented to our minds ; we begin with the particular, 
not the univer^ with a wplmw ^ylv which is not irp^ov 
bnt science reaches its true form only when the 
order of thought is made one with the order of nature, and 
tile particular is known through the universal Yet this 
conversion or revolntion of the intellectual point of view 
is not to be regarded as an absolute change from error to 
truth ; for Arikotie holds that nikU est in imtMeeiu quad 
nmprim in in the meaning that in sense p^ception 
there is already the working ci that discriminative intelU- 
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gence^ which, beginning in eense perception, with the di^ 
tinction of particular from particular, can rest only when it 
has apprehended things in their universal forma or defini- 
tions. Looking at knowledge /cmo/fy, the highest law of 
thought, the law of contradiction (or, as we might call it, to 
indicate Aristotle’s meaning more exactly, the law of de- 
finition or distinction), is already implied in the first act of 
perception by which one thing is distinguished from another. 
Looking at it materially, the reason of man is to be con> 
ceived as potentially all that is knowable ; t.e., objects i^e 
so related to it that for it to know them in their essential 
definitions is only to know itself. The aim of science, in 
this view, is to break through the husk of matter, and to 
apprehend things in their forms, in which they are one with 
the mind that knows them. Hence also it follows that in 
rising to the most universal science, the science of Being in 
general, the mind is not leaving the region of immediate 
experience, in which it is at home, for a far-off region of 
abstractions. Bather it is returning to itself, apprehend- 
ing that which is most closely related to itself, and which 
therefore, though it is late in being made the direct object 
of investigation, is yet presupposed in all that is, and is 
known.2 

Metaphysic, then, is the science which deals with the 
T)rincipleB which are presupposed in all being and knowing, 
though they are brought to light only by philosophy. 
Another trait completes the Aristotelian account of it. 
It is theology, or the science of God. Now God is vorjcrt^ 
vo‘^cr€m 9 pure self-consciousness, the absolute thought which 
is one with its object, and He is therefore the first cause 
of all existence. For, while the world of nature is a world 
of motion and change, in which form is realized in matter, 
this process of the finite can be explained only by referring 
it back to an unmoved mover, in whom there is no distinc- 
tion of matter and form, and who is, therefore, in Aristotle’s 
view, to be conceived as pure form, the purely ideal or 
theoretic activity of a consciousness whose object is itself. 
Such a conception, however, while it secures the independ- 
ence and absoluteness of the unmoved mover, by removing 
him from all relation to what is other than himself, seems 
to make his connexion with the world inexplicable. We 
can on this theory refer the world to God, but not God to 
the world. Hence Aristotle seems sometimes to say that 
God is the first mover only as He is the last end after which 
all creation strives, and this leads him to attribute to 
nature a desire or >vill which is directed towards the good 
as its object or end. 

Aristotle then brings together in his metaphysic three 
elements which are often separated from each other, and 
the connexion of which is far from being at once obvious. 
It is to him the science of the first principles of being. 
It is also the science of the first principles of knowing. 
Lastly, it is the science of God, as the beginning and end 
of all things, the absolute unity of being and thought, in 
which aU the differences of finite thought and existence 
are either excluded or overcome. 

To some this description of the contents of Aristotle’s 
treatise, and especially the last part of it, may seem to be 
a confirmation of all the worst charges brought against 
metaphysic. For at both extremes t^ suppled science 
seems to deal with that which is beyond experience, and 
which therefore cannot be verified by it It takes us 
bock to a banning which is prior to the existence as well 
as to the consciousness of finite objects in time and space, 
and on to an end to which no scientific prophecy based 
upon our consciousness of such objects can reach. In the 
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former aspect of. it^ it has to do with notions ao abstract 
and general that it seems as if th^ could not be fixed or 
tested by reference to any experience, but must necessarily 
be the playthings of dialectical sophistiy. In the latter 
aspect of it, it entangles us in questions as to the final 
cause and ultimate meaning of thing^ questions involving 
so comprehensive a view of the infinite universe in which 
we are insignificant parts that it seems as if any attempt 
to answer them must be for tis vain and presumptuous. 
On ^both sides, therefore, metaphysic appears to be an 
attempt to occupv regions which are beyond the habitable 
space of the intelligible world — ^to deal with ideas which 
are either so vague and abstract that they cannot be 
fastened to any definite meaning, or so complex and far- 
reaching that they can never by any poasibUity be verified. 
For beings like men, fixed within tnese narrow limits of 
space and time, the true course, it would seem, is to 

cultivate their gardens,’^ asking neither whence they 
come nor whither they go, or asidng it only within the 
possible limits of history and scientific prophecy. To go 
back to' the beginning or on to the end is beyond them, 
even in a temporal, still more in a metaphysical, sense. 
That which is wpwTov escapes us even more ab^lutely 
than the prehistorical and pregeological records of man 
and his world. That which is vcrrarw ^vcrcc escapes us 
even more absolutely than the far-off future type of 
civilization, which social science vainly endeavours to 
anticipate Our state is best pictured by that early 
Anglican philosopher who compared it to a bird flying 
through a lighted room between the night and the 
night.” The true aim of philosophy is, therefore, it 
would seem, to direct our thoughts to the careful exam- 
ination and utilization of the narrow space allotted to us 
by an inscrutable power, and with . scientific self-restraint 
to refrain from all speculation either on first or on final 
causes. 

The main questions as to the possibility and the nature of 
metaphysic, according to Aristotle’s conception of it, may 
be summed up under two heads. We may ask whether 
we can in any sense reach that which is beyond experience, 
and, if so, whether this “beyond” is a first or a last 
principle, a pre-condition or a final cause of nature and 
experience, or both. The former question branches out 
into two, according as we look at metaphysic from the 
objective or the subjective side, or, to express the matter 
more accurately, according as we consider it in relation to 
those natural objects which are merely objects of knowledge, 
or in relation to those spiritual objects which are ako 
subjects of knowledge. We shall therefore consider meta- 
physic, first, in relation to science in general, and, secondly, 
in relation to the special science of psychology. The 
latter question also Ium two aspects ; for, while the idea of 
a first cause or principle points to the connexion between 
metaphysic and logic, the idea of a last principle or final 
cause connects metaphysic with theology. We shall there- 
fore consider in the tlurd place the relation of metaphysic 
to logic, and in the fourth place its relation to religion and 
the philosophy of religion. 

1 . The Belation of Metaphyeic to Science * — begtnuiugs 
of science and metaphysic are identical, thouj^ there is a 
sense in which it may be admitted that the metaphyrical 
comes before the scientific or positive era. The first efforts 
of philosophy grasp at once at the prize of absolute 
knowledge. No Bootm did the Gybi tecome dissatisfied 
with the pictorial qp^thesis of^'*hi|f^ology by whidi their 
thoughts were first lifted above the coiffusion of particQlar« 
things, tiban they asked for one universal principie which 
should explain all things. The Ionic school sout^t to find 
some one phenomenon of nature which might be nmd as 
Ihe keor to all other phenomena. The mmg the 
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fiitilitj of making one finite thing the esqiJaiiatioa of all 
other finite things, tried to find that explanation in the very 
notion of unity or being itself. We ne^ not underestimate 
the q>ecu]ative value of such bold attempts to sum up idl 
the variety of the world in one idea, but it is envious that 
they rather give a name to the problem than solve it, or 
that they put the very consciousness of the problem in place 
of the solution of it Science is possible only if we can 
rise from the particular to the universal, from a subjective 
view of things as they immediately present themselves to 
us in perception to an objective determination of them 
through laws and principles which have no special relation 
to any particular set of events or to any one individual 
subject But this is only one aspect of the matter. To 
advance from a conception of the world in ordine ad 
individuum to one in ordine ad univenum, and so to 
discount and eliminate what is merely subjective and 
accidental in our first consciojpness of the world, is the 
beginning of knowledge. But little is gained unless the 
universal, which we reach through the negation of the 
particulars, is more than their mere negation ; unless it 
is a law or principle by means of which we can explain 
the particulars. Now the defect of early philosophy 
was that its universal was the one beyond the many,’* 
not the “one in the many,” — in other words, that it was 
not a law or principle by which the particulars subsumed 
under it could be explained, but simply the abstraction 
of an element common to them. But the process of 
knowledge is a process that involves both analysis and 
synthesis, negation and reaffirmation of the particulars 
with which we start. If we exaggerate the former aspect 
of it, we enter upon the via negcUiva of the mystics, the 
laay of pure abstraction and negation, which would open 
the mind to the ideal reality of things simply by shutting 
it to all the perceptions of sensible phenomena. And, if we 
follow out this method to its legitimate result, we must 
treat the highest abstraction, the abstraction of Being, as if 
it were the sum of all reality, and the Neo-Platonic ecstasy 
in which all distinction, even the distinction of subject and 
object, is lost as the only attitude of mind in which truth 
can be apprehended. 

In the philosophy of the Socratic school we find the first 
attempt at a systematic as opposed to an abstract theory — 
the first attempt to bring together the one and the many,* 
and so to determine the former that it should throw light 
upon the latter. Yet even in Plato the tendency to oppose 
the universal to the particular is stronger than the 
tendency to relate them to each other, and in some of his 
dialogues, as, e,g,, in the Phesdo, we find a near approach 
to tlmt identification of the process of knowledge with 
abstraction which is the characteristic of mysticism. 
Aristotle, therefore, had some ground for taking the Platonic 
principle that “ the real is the universal ” in a sense which 
excludes the reality of the individuaL Yet, though he 
detected Plato’s error in opposing the universal to the 
particular, and though, at the same time, he did not 
entirely lose sight of the truth which Plato had exagger- 
ated, that the particular is intelligible only ihroygh the 
universal, Aristotle was not able to escape the influence 
of that dualism which had marred the philosophy of his 
predecessor. Hence the effect of his protest against a 
philosophy of abstraction was partly neutralized by his 
eeparation between the divine Being as pure form and 
nature as the unity of form and matter, a^ again by his 
SQMoation of the pure reason which apprehends the 
Botins of thii^ from the perceptions of sense which deid 
with forms rmlized in matter. And after Aristotle’s time 
llm tendbnqr cl philosophy was more and more to withdraw 
from oontaet am eacperimioa The Neo-Fktenaio jhilo* 
thedoKT whkh was soatram^ 
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infiuenced by it, contained, indeed, an idea of the reoon- 
cUiation of dod and nature, and hence of form and matter, 
which must ultimately be fatal to dualism, and therefore to 
the method of mere abstractiom But the explicit meaning 
of the philosophy of the Middle Ages was still dualistic, 
and the mode in which the Aristoteliau formulae were 
wrought into the substance of Christian doctrine by the 
scholMtics tended more and more to conceal that idea of 
the unity of opposites which was involved in Christianity. 
Hence mediae^ realism presented, in its most one-aid^ 
form, the doctrine that “ the real is the universal,” meaning 
by the universal nothing more than the abstract. And, as 
a natural consequence, the modem insurrection of the 
scientific spirit against scholasticism took its start from 
an equally bald and one-sided assertion of the opposite 
princijple, that “ the real is the individual,” meaning by 
that the individual of immediate perception. If Platonism 
had dwelt too exclusively on one aspect of the process of 
knowledge, viz., that it seeks to rise above the particular, the 
sensible, the subjective, to the universal, the intelligible, the 
objective, as if in the latter alone were reality to be found, 
m^ern men of science learnt from their first nominalistic 
teachers to regard the universal as nothing more than an 
abbreviated expression for the particulars, and science itself 
as a mere generalization of the facts of sensible perception. 
But this view of scientific knowledge, as a mere reaffirma- 
tion of what is immediately given in sense, is as imperfect 
as the opposite theory, which reduces it to the mere 
negation of what is so given. An ideal world utterly 
and entirely divorced from the phenomenal, and an ideal 
world which is simply a repetition of the phenomenal, 
are equally meaningless. The processes of science have 
both a negative and a positive side ; they involve a nega- 
tion of the particular as it is immediately presented iu 
sense, but only with a view to its being rearmed with a 
new determination through the universal. The fact as it 
is first presented to us is not the fact as it is ; for, though 
it is from the fact as given that wo rise to the knowledge 
of the law, it is the law that first enables us to understand 
what the fact really means. Our first consciousness of 
things is thus, not an immovable foundation upon which 
science may build, but rather a hypothetical and self-con- 
tradictory starting-point of investigation which becomes 
changed and transformed as we advance. 

The nominalism of scientific men in modern times Is due 
to two special causes, one of which has already been 
mentioned. It is partly due to the traditions of a time 
when mediaeval realism was the great enemy of science. 
The Baconian protest against the “ anticipation of nature ” 
was a relative truth when it was urged against a class of 
writers who supposed that true theories could be attained 
without regard to facts; the Baconian assertion of the 
necessity of attending to aasumata media was the necessaiy 
correction of the tendencies of mystics, who supposed that 
philosophy could attain its end by grasping at once at 
absolute unit^, and contented themselvjBB, therefore, with 
a unity which did nothing to explain the differences. 
Bn^ when the former was turned into the dogmatic 
assertion that the mind is, or ought to be, passive in the 
process pf knowledge, as having in itself no principle for the 
explanation of thin^ and when the latter was turned into 
tile dogmatic assertion that science can only proceed from 
part to part and never from the whole to ^e parts, these 
relative tmtiis became a source of error. And this error 
was cemfinned and increased by the mistaken views of those 
wto first tried to correct it. For these, admitting that 
smentific truth is entirely derived from external experience^ 
onty Tentnred to assert existence of apriori knowledge 
alongside and in addition to, that which is apodmeiori. 

In cmr wioids, tiiey son^fri in inner experience a basis for 
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those beliefs which outward experience seemed unable to 
support. But tlus basis was soon found to be treacherous. 
Introspection, observation of the inner life as opposed to 
and distinguished from the outer life, could be only an 
observation of the facts of the individual consciousness as 
such; and to base religion and morality on such a founda- 
tion was to treat God and right as subjective phenomena, 
which do not necessarily correspond to any objective 
reality. Nor was this conclusion really evaded by the 
assertion of the self-evidencing necessity of such ideas and 
beliefs, or of the principles upon which they are founded. 
For this necessity, as a subjective phenomenon, might be 
accounted for otherwise than by the supposition of their 
objective validity. Such scepticism, further, was favoured 
by the progress of science, which, as it advanced from 
physics to biology and sociology, became more and more in- 
consistent with the idea of an absolute breach between inner 
and outer experience, and narrowed the sphere which had 
been hitherto reserved for the former. Man, it was urged, is 
but a part in a greater whole, not exempted from the law 
of action and reaction which connects all parts of that 
whole with each other. His individual life contains only 
a few links in a chain of causation that goes back to a 
beginning and onward to an end of which he knows 
nothing. And, as Spinoza says, vis qua unojquasque res in 
existendo peraeverat a cauaia eactemia infinite mperatur. 
Hence to treat ideas which are only states of the individual 
consciousness as the explanation of the world, instead of 
treating them as phenomena to be explained by its relation 
to that world, seemed to be an absurdity. The particular 
beliefs and tendencies of the mind were to be regarded, 
not as ultimate facts in reference to which everything 
is to be interpreted, but rather as facts which are 
themselves to be referred to more general causes and 
laws. It thus appeared that the attempt to divide truth 
into an a posteriori and an a priori part, the latter of 
which should find its evidence in an inner experience 
as the former in an outer experience, is an illusive pro- 
cess, If the a priori is reduced to the level of the a 
posteriori^ it becomes impossible to base on the a priori 
any beliefs that go beyond the range of subjective 
experience. If the self and the not-self are taken simply 
as different finite things, which we can observe in turn, 
their relations must be brought under the general laws of 
the connexion of finite things with each other ; and the 
phenomena of mind must be treated, like the phenomena 
of matter, as facts to be accounted for according to these 
laws. 

But this of itself indicates a way of escape both from 
the introspective theory and from the empiricism to which 
it is opposed. For it suggests the question — What is the 
source of those very laws which guide the procedure of 
science in accounting for facts, psychological facts among 
others) When a scientific psychologist of the modern 
school attempts to show how by habituation of the 
individual and the race the necessity of thought expressed 
in the law of causation was produced in the minds of the 
present generation of men, it is obvious that his whole 
investigation and argument presuppose the law whose 
genesis he is accounting for. A glaring instance of such 
circular reasoning is found in the writings of the most 
prominent representative of the school in the present day. 
Mr Spencer begins by laying down as a first postulate of 
science that necessity of drought must be taken as a 
criterion of truth. It is by &e continual aid of this 
postulate that he constructs his system of nature, and 
finally his paj^ological theory of the development of 
consciousness in man. Yet the main object of this 
psychological theory seems to be to account for the very 
necessities with which the author starts. Obviously such a 
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philosophy contains elements of which the author is 
imperfectly conscious; for it involves that mind is not 
only the last product but the first presupposition of 
nature, or, in other woEds, that in mira nature returns 
upon its first principle. But to admit this is at once to 
lift the conscious b^g as such above the position which 
he would hold as merely a finite part of a finite world. It 
is to assert that nature has an essential relation to a con- 
sciousness which is developed in man, and that in the 
growth of this consciousness we have, not an evolution 
which is the result of the action of nature as a system of 
external causes upon him, but an evolution in which nature 
is really coming to itself,” i.«., coming to self-conscious- 
ness, in him. 

Now it was Kant who first — though with a certain 
limitation of aim — brought this idea of the relativity 
of thought and being to the consciousness of the modem 
world. In the Critique of^Pure Reason, thought, indeed, 
is not set up as an absolute prius, in relation to which all 
existence must be conceived, but it is set up as the priuB 
of experience, and so of all existences which are objects of 
our knowledge. Experience is for Kant essentially relative 
to the conscious self; it exists through the necessary 
subsumption of the forms and matter of sense under the 
categories, as, on the other hand, the consciousness of self 
is recognized as essentially dependent on this process. On 
this view, the a priori and a posteriori factors of experience 
do not really exist apart as two separate portions of 
knowledge. If they are severed, each loses all its mean- 
ing. Perceptions in themselves are void; categories in 
themselves are empty. We do not look outwards for -one 
kind of truth and inwards for another, nor do we even, 
by an external process, bring facts given as contingent 
under principles recognized as necessary ; but the a priori 
is the condition under which alone the a posteriori exists 
for us. Even if it is allowed that the facts of inner and 
outer experience contain a contingent element or matter, 
given under the conditions of time and space, yet neither 
time nor space nor the facts of experience conditioned by 
them exist for us except as elements of an experience 
which is organized according to the categories. 

This is the essential truth which Kant had to express. 
It is marred in his statement of it by the persistent 
influence of the abstract division between contingent 
matter given from without and necessary principles 
supplied from within, a division essentially inconsistent 
with the attempt to show that the contingent matter is 
necessarily subsumed under these principles, and indeed 
exists for us only as it is so subsumed. But Kant himself 
puts into our hands the means of correcting his own 
inadequacy, when he reduces the inaccessible thing in itself, 
which he at first speaks of as affecting our sensibility and 
so giving rise to the contingent matter of experience, to a 
noumenon (voov/acvov) which is projected by reason itself. 
The Dialectic exhibits the idea of thought as not only 
constituting finite experience but also reaching beyond it, 
though as yet only in a negative way. The mind is, on 
this view, so far unlimited that it knows its own limits ; it 
is conscious of the defects of its experience, of the con 
tingency of its sensible matter, and the emptiness and 
finitude of its categories ; and by reason of thu conscious- 
ness it is always seeking in experience an ideal which it is 
impossible to realize there, lliought measures experience 
by its own natur^ and finds it^^^ting. It demands 
a kind of unity or identity in its onjeists wmch it is unable 
to find in the actual objects of experience. It is tb ie > 
demand of reason which lifts man above a mere anitiml 
existence; and forces him by aid of the categories to 
determine the matter of sense as a world of objects ; yet, as 
this finite world of experience can never satisfy t^ demand 
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of reofloiii the oonadatisness of it ia immediately com- 
Uned with the oonsdoiuineae of ite limited and phenomenal 
character. The student of the Critigm of Jhtro JBecuoa 
cannot but recognise the stran^ balance between the red 
and the phenomenal in which it ends» allowing to man the 
consciousness of each so far as to enable him to see the 
defects of the other, — so that by aid of the pure identity of 
reason he can criticise and condemn the “ blindness ” or 
unresolved difference of experience, and by means of the 
concreteness and complexity of experience he can condemn 
the “ empty ” identity of reason. 

In order, however, to understand the full bearing of 
Slant’s criticism of knowledge, and at the same time to find 
the meeting-point of the opposite currents of thought which 
alternately prevail in it, it will be necessary to consider 
the subject a little more closely. The lesson of the Cr^iqut 
may be gathered up into two points. In the first place, 
it is a refutation of the ordinary view of experience as 
something immediately given for thought and not con- 
stituted by it. In the second place, it is a demonstration 
of the merely phenomenal character of the objects of 
experience, t.^., the demonstration that the objects of 
experience, even as determined by science, are not things 
in themselves. Both these results require to be kept 
clearly in view if we would understand the movement of 
thought excited by Kant. On the one hand Kant had to 
teach that what is ordinarily regarded as real, the world 
of experience, is transcendently ideal, i.A, is determined as 
real by a priori forms of thought. On the other hand he 
had to teach that the world so determined is empirically 
and not transcendentally real, i.«., its reality is merely 
phenomenal. With the former lesson he met the man of 
•science, and compelled him to renounce his materialistic 
explanation of the world as a thing which exists in 
‘independence of the mind that knows it. The world we 
know is a world which exists only as it exists /or for 
the thinking subject; hence the thinking subject, the ego, 
cannot be taken as an object like other objects, an object 
the phenomena of which are to be explained like other 
phenomena by their place in the connexion of experience. 
Having, however, thus repelled scientific materi^ism by 
the proof that the reality of experience is ideal, Kant 
refuses to proceed to the complete identification of reality 
with ideality, and meets the claims of the metaphysician 
with the assertion that the reality of experience is merely 
phenomenal. Hence he rejects any idealism that would 
involve the negation of things in themselves beyond 
phenomena, or the identification of the objects of experience 
with these things. The reality we know is a reality which 
exists only for us as conscious subjects, but this, though 
it is the only reality we can know, is not the absolute 
reality. 

It is, however, to be observed that the nature of this 
opposition between phenomena and things in themselves 
seems to change as we advance from the Analytic^ where | 
the existence of such things is presupposed, to the Dudectic^ 
where the grounds of tlmt presupposition are examined. 
At first the opposition seems to be between what is present 
in consciousness and what is absolutely beyond conscious- 
neas. The matter of experience is regaled as given exter- 
nally in the affections of the sensible subject, — affections 
caused by an unknown thing in itself, of which, however, 
they can tell us nothing.f* On the other hand the form of 
experience, the categories and principles of judgment which 
turn these affections into objects of knowledge, are not pure 
* expres sions of the real nature, the pure identity, of the 
sablect in itse^ but only products of the identity of the 
self in relation to tiie sensibility and its forms of time 
and qpaee. penoe^ on botii sides we must regard expe- 
rience mere^ jdietioiiienal, alike in relation to m , 
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noomenal object and in relation to the noumenal subject, 
which lurk behind the veil and send forth into expe- 
rience on the one side affections which become objects 
through their determination by the unity of thought, and 
on the other side an identity of thought which becomes 
self-consciouB in relation to the objects so determined by 
itself. 

Kant, however, having thus answered the question of 
the possibility of experience by reference to two things in 
themselves which are out of experience, is obliged to ask 
himself how the coTuciousness of these two things in 
themselves, and the criticism of experience in relation to 
them, is possible. And here, obviously, the opposition 
can no longer be conceived as an opposition between that 
which is and that which is not in consciousness. For the 
things in themselves must be present to consciousness in 
some fashion in order that they may bo contrasted with the 
phenomena. If, therefore, phenomena are now regarded 
as unreal, it must be because we have an idea of verity to 
which the reality of experience does not fully correspond. 
In the Analytic Kant had beenispeaking as if the real con- 
sisted in something which is not present to the conscious 
subject at all, though we, by andysis of his experience, 
can refer to it as the cause of that which is so present. 
Now in the Dialectic he has to account for the fact that 
the conscious subject himself is able to transcend his 
experience, and to contrast the objects of it as phenomenal 
with things in themselves. 

Now it is obvious that such an opposition is possible only 
so far as the thought, which constitutes experience, is at 
the same time conscious of itself in opposition to the 
experience it constitutes. The reason why experience is 
condemned as phenomenal is, therefore, not because it is 
that which exists for thought as opposed to that which 
does not exist for thought, but because it .imperfectly 
corresponds to the determination of thought in itself. In 
other words, it is condemned as unreal, not because it is 
ideal, but because it is imperfectly ideal. And the absolute 
reality is represented, not as that which exists without 
relation to thought, but as that which is identical with the 
thought for which it is. In the Dialectic^ therefore, 
the noumenon is substituted for the thing in itself, and 
the noumenon is, as Kant tells us, the object as it existc 
for an intuitive or perceptive understanding, t.c., an under- 
standing which does not synthetically combine the given 
matter of sense into objects by means of categories, but 
whose thought is one with the existence of the objects it 
knows. It is the idea of such a pure identity of knowing 
and being, as suggested by thought itself, which leads us 
to regard our actual empirical knowledge as imperfect, and 
its oj^ects as not, in an absolute sense, real objects. The 
noumena are not, therefore, the unknown causes by whose 
action and reaction conscious experience is produced ; they 
represent a unity of thought with itself to which it finds 
experience inadequate. This higher unity of thought with 
itself is what Kant calls reason, and he identifies it with 
the faculty of syllogizing. Further, he finds in the three 
forms of syllogism a guiding thread which brings him to 
the recognition of three forms in which the pure unity of 
reason presents itself to us in opposition to the merely 
eynlhetie unity of experience, a psychological, a cosmo- 
logical, and a theological form. In each of these cases 
the empirical process of knowledge is accompanied guided, 
and stimulated by an idea which nevertheless it* is unable 
to realize or verffy. In psychology we have ever present 
to us an idea of the identity of the self, which is never 
realized in our actual self-consciousness, because the self 
of which we are conscious is manifold in its states and 
because it stands in relation to an external world. The 
idea of simple identity isb therefore- something we may sat 
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before us as the goal of an ideal psychology, to which we 
may approximate in so far as we can trace unity of faculty 
through all the differences of mental phenomena, but to 
which we can never attain owing to the nature of the matter 
with which we deal. Again, in our scientific attempts to 
explain our external experience, the unity of reason takes 
the form of an idea of the world as a completed infinite 
whole, which contains all the objects known to us and all 
other possible objects ; but this cannot be realized in 
an experience which is conditioned by space and time, 
and is, therefore, ever incomplete. The idea of totality 
is, therefore, an ideal, which guides and stimulates our 
scientific progress, without which such a thing as science 
could not exist, but which at the same time can never be 
realized by science. Lastly, the unity of reason takes a 
third form in which identity and totality are combined, — 
as the idea of a unity in which all differences, even the 
difference of subject and object, are transcended, — the idea 
of a unity of all things with each other and with the mind 
that knows them. This idea abo is one which science can 
neither surrender nor realize. It cannot surrender it 
without giving up that striving after unity without which 
science would not exist ; and it cannot realize it, for the 
difference between the world, as it is presented to us in 
actual experience, and the subjective determination of 
our thinking consciousness cannot be overcome. We can, 
indeed, use the idea that the world is an organic whole, 
determined in relation to an end which consciousness sets 
for itself, as an heuristic principle to guide us in following 
the connexion of things with each other ; but, as we cannot 
by means of any such idea anticipate what the facts of 
external experience will be, so we cannot prove that for a 
mind other than ours the unity of things which we repre- 
sent in this way might not take a quite different aspect. 
Indeed we have reason to think it would ; for, while we 
always think of a designing mind as using materials which 
have an existence and nature independent of the purposes 
to which they are put, the absolute mind must be conceived 
as creating the materials themselves by the same act 
whereby they are determined to an end. ’ We must con- 
ceive it, in short, as an intuitive understanding for which 
end and means, objective and subjective, are one, or, in 
other words, as an intelligence whose consciousness of 
itself is or contains the existence of all that is object 
for it. 

This new view of the things in themselves as noumena 
or ideals of reason involves a new attitude of thought 
towards them different from that dogmatic attitude which 
is provisionally adopted in the Analytic, Accordingly, we 
now find Kant speaking of them, not as things which exist 
independently of their being conceived, but as ^‘prob- 
lematical conceptions ’’ of which we cannot even determine 
whether they correspond to any objects at all. They are 
“ limitative ” notions which have a negative value, in so far 
as they keep open a vacant space beyond experience, but 
do not enable us to fill that space with any positive realities. 
They are like dark lanterns which cast light upon the 
empirical world, and show what are its boundaries, but 
leave their own nature in obscurity. All that we can say 
of the noumenal self or subject is that it corresponds to the 
unity implied in all knowMge, but whether ^ere is such 
a setf, independent of the process of empirical synthesis 
and the self-consciousness which accompanies that process, 
we cannot toll AJl that we can say of the noumenal reality 
of the objective world is that it corresponds to the idea 
of the objects of experience as a complete whole in them- 
selves apart 6om the process whereby we know them, but 
whether there is any sneh real world independent of the 
process of experience it is impossible to say. Lastly, all 
that we can ssy of God is that He eorrsqxmds to the idea 
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of the unity of all things with the mind that knows them, — 
an ideal which is involved in all knowledge,-— but whether 
the realization of this idea in an intuitive understanding 
is even possible we have no meant of determinJu:^ how- 
ever we may suspect that understanding and lensibuity are 
“ branches springing from the same u^nown root.” The 
Criticism of Furs Reason ends, therefore, in a kind of 
seesaw between two forms of consciousness — a thinking 
consciousness, which transcends experience and sets before 
us an idea of absolute reality, but which cannot attain 
to any knowledge or even certitude of any object 
corresponding to this idea, and an empirical conscious- 
ness, which gives us true knowledge of its objects, but 
whose objects are determined as merely phenomenal and 
not absolutely real 

The equipoise thus maintained between the empirical 
and the intelligible world is, however, in the Critique of 
Practical Reason, overbalan^ in favour of the' latter. 
What the theoretical reason could not do “ in that it was 
weak through the flesh,” through its dependence on the 
very empirical consciousness which it sought to transcend, 
is possible to the practical reason, because it is primarily 
determined by itself. In our moral consciousness we find 
ourselves under a law which calls upon us to as beings 
who are absolutely self-determined or free, and which, 
therefore, assures us that our intelligible self is our real self, 
and conclusively determines our empirical self in contrast 
with it as phenomenal. Thus the moral law gives reality 
to the intelligible world ; or, as Kant expresses it, “ the 
idea of an intelligible world is a point of view beyond the 
phenomenal which the reason sees itself compelled to take 
up, in order to think of itself as practical.” In other 
words, the moral law presupposes freedom or determination* 
in the rational being as such, and makes him regard him- 
self, not merely as a link in the chain of conditioned* 
existences in time and space, but as the original source 
of his own life. The blank space beyond the phenomenal 
thus begins to be filled up by the idea of a free causality 
which again postulates a world adequate and conform- 
able to itself. And the man who, as an empiric individu- 
ality, is obliged to regard himself merely as an individual 
being determined by other individual beings and things 
is authorized as a moral being to treat this apparent 
necessity as having its reality in freedom, and to look u))on 
himself as the denizen of a spiritual world where nothing 
is determined for him from without which is not simply 
the expression of his own self-determination from within. 
“Thus we have found, what Aristotle could not find, a 
fixed point on which reason can set its lever, not in any 
present or future world, but in its own inner idea of 
freedom, — a point fixed for it by the immovable moral 
law, as a secure basis from which it can move the human 
will, even against the opposition of all the powers of 
nature.” ^ Starting from this idea of freedom, therefore, 
Kant proceeds to reconstruct for faith the uuseen world, 
which in the Critique of Pure Reaeon he had denied as an 
object of hnotdedge. Nor is he content to leave the 
two worlds in sharp antithesis to each other, but even in 
the Critique of Pro/ctical Reason, and still more in the 
Critique of Judgment, he brings them into relation to each 
other, and so gives to theoretical reason a kind of 
authority to use for the explanation of the phenomezial 
world those ideas which of itse^ it mij^t be inclined to 
regard as illusive. ' % ^ 

In all this, however, it is difficull to avoid seeing a 
partialretractationof Eimt’s first viewas to the irreecmoilable 
opposition of the phenomenal and the noumenaL Por, in 
the first place, the moral imperative is addreoaod to a odf 
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idudi » one tad tiie Mine tame reguded in boUi 
ehenetei% sad 'wfaidi is called upon to subenme under the 
mond Isw sots erhieh otherwise derive thw chsrscter snd 
mesning from the relations of tlie phewmenal world. That 
the particular nature of men as phenomenal individuals 
can M the means of realising the universal law of reason is 
implied in all Kant’s statements of the latter, and paitieu* 
lar^ in his oonceptioii of men as oonstitating toother a 
“kingdom ci en^’*; for it is diffionlt to conceive this 
kingdom otherwiae t^n as an oiganic unity of society, in 
which each individual, by reason of his special tendencies 
and capacities, has a d^nite office to fulfil in realising 
the universal principle that binds all the members of the 
kingdom to each other. The summum honutn, again, is 
said to consist in the union of happiness with g^ness, 
t.€., of the empirical conditions of man’s individi^ life as 
a sensible subject with the pure self-determination of the 
intelligible self; and Qod jp postulated as a JDeus ex 
maekina to bind together these two unrelated elements, — 
a conception which shows the difficulty into which Kant 
has brought himself by defining them as unrelated. Still 
more obvious is the effort of Kant to get beyond the 
dualism of his first view of things in the Critique of 
Judgment, For in that work he maintains that the con- 
sciousness of the beautiful and the sublime is or involves 
a harmony of the understanding or the reason with sense ; 
and, what is still more important, he points out that the 
idea of organic unity, without which we cannot explain the 
phenomena of life, contains in it a possibility of the recon- 
ciliation of freedom and necessity, of the intelligible and the 
phenomenal This idea, he argues, we are authorized by 
our moral consciousness to apply to the whole course of the 
•things in the phenomenal world, and so to regard it as a 
process to realize the moral ideal No doubt he again 
partially retracts this view when he declares that we must 
treat the idea of final causality as merely a ndyective 
principle of judgment, which, even in the case of living 
beings, is to be regarded only as necessaiy for us as finite 
intelligences. But such saving clauses, in which Kant 
recurs to the dualism with which he started, cannot hide 
from us how near he has come to the renunciation of it 
When we regard Kant in this way as asserting from one 
point of view an absolute limit which from another point 
of view he permits us to transcend, it becomes obvious 
that his philosophy is in an unstable equilibrium, which 
cannot but be disturbed by any one who attempts to 
develop or even to restate his ideas. Hence we n^ not 
wonder that those who take in earnest his denunciations 
of any attempt to transcend experience generally, — ^like 
Plrofessor Huxley, — ^reject as worthless all Kant’s later work ; 
and that, on the other side, those who take in earnest his 
ideas of freedom, of organic unity, of an intuitive under- 
standing, and of a mmmvm hcmm in which freedom and 
necessity meet together, are compelled to break through 
the arbitrary line which he draw between knowlee^ 
and beliel In favour of the former course it is easy in 
many plaoes to appeal to the' letter of Kant. In favour of 
the latter it need only be pointed out that, in Kant’s view, 
all experience rests upon, or is in its development guided 
iy, these ideas whidh yet he will not permit us to treat as 
sources of knowledge. Hence the principles of the Critique 
cannot legitimately be used against metaphysic, except 
by those who are prepared toadmt the ideas of reason, up 
to the pdnt to which he admits them, as ideas that limit 
f nd direct our experienoe, — ^whUe rejecting all use of them 
I to east li|^ upon that which is beyond experience. In 
etherwo^ thty must maintain the possibility of a purdy 
Usfitiva kaovdedge^ of the knowlec^ of a limit hf one 
uho yet cannot « beyond it Thqr must show how we 
uanhsspeMMcariff^ enaUesnstociiticiae 
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e^^erienoe without enaUing us to transform it ; they must 
show how ideas of the supersensible can so &r be present 
to our thou^t as to maxe visible the boundaries of the 
prison of sense in which we are confined, without in any 
way enabling us to escape from it. 

Is this possiblet We may gather up the Kantian 
antithesis in the assertion that experience is the imperfect 
realisation of an ideal of knowled^ derived from reason, 
with materials, derived from sense and understanding, the 
nature of whi(^ is such that they can never be brought 
into correspondence with the ideal. But this ideal, in all its 
three forms, as we have seen, is simply the idea of a pure 
unity or identity in which all differences are lost or 
dissdved — whether they be the differences of the inner or 
of the outer life, or finally the difference of inner and 
outer, subjective and objective, from each other. Kant’s 
view therefore is, in ^ect, this, that thought carries 
with it the consciousness of an identity or unity, to which 
our actual experience in none of its forms fully corresponds. 
On the other hand, Kant does not hesitate equally to con- 
demn the identity of thought as “ empty ” and subjective, 
because it does not contain in itself nor can evolve from 
itself the complex matter of experience. But this 
alternate condemnation of experience as unreal from the 
point of view of the ideas, and of the ideas as unreal from 
the point of view of experience, seems to show that hath are 
unreal, as being abstract elements, which have no value save 
in their relation to each other, and which lose all their mean- 
ing when separated from the unity to which they belong. 
According to this view, ideas and experience, noumena 
and phenomena, if they are opposed, are also necessarily 
relat^ to each other. If our empirical consciousness of 
the world of objects in space and time, as determined by 
the categories, does not correspond -to the unity or identity 
of thought which is our ideal of knowledge, yet that idea 
of unity or identity is set up by thought in relation to 
experience, and cannot, therefore, be essentially irrecon- 
cilable with it. The two terms may be opposed, but their 
opposition cannot be absolute, seeing that they are in 
essential relation to each other. It is a great logical error 
not to discern that a negative relation is still a relation, 
t.e., that it has a positive unity beyond it. This positive 
unity may not, indeed, be consciously present to us in 
our immediate apprehension of the relation in question, 
but it is necessarily implied in it. Now it is just because, 
in his separation of noumena and phenomena, Kant omits 
to note their essential relativity that he is forced to regard 
the former as a set of abstract identities of which nothing 
can be known, and the latter as the imperfect products of 
a synthesis wUch can never be completkl or brought to a 
true unity. Yet the value of his whole treatment of the 
ideas of reason in relation to our intellectual and moral 
experience arises from the fact that in practice he does 
not hold to this abstract separation of the two elements. 
Ideas absolutely incommensurable with experience could 
neither stimulate nor guide our empiricftl synthesis ; they 
could not even be brought into any connexion with it 
When, therefore, Kant brings them into this connexion, he 
neces^^y alters their meaning. Hence the pure abstract 
identity which excludes all £fferenoe is changed, in its 
i^lication, into the idea of an organic unity, of which the 
highest ty]^ is found in self-consciousness, with its trans^ 
permit dhforence of the sulijective and objective self. It 
would be absurd and meaningless to say that science seeks to 
redtm experienoe to an abstract identity, in which there is 
no difference, unless for this were tacitly substituted what 
is really an entirely different proposition, that science seeks 
to find in the infinitely diversified world of space and time 
tiiat unity in difference of which self-consciousness has in 
itsdf the pattern. It is in reference to the former kind 
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of identity — the abstract oneness of formal logic — ^that 
Kant proves that it is impossible for experience to be 
made adequate to ideas. But it is only of the latter kind 
of identity — the oneness of self-consciousness — that it can 
be said t^t it furnishes a guiding principle to scientific 
investi^tion or an ideal of knowledge. The same con- 
fusion IB still more evident in Kant’s account of our moral 
experience, in dealing with which he directly attempts to 
get synthetic propositions out of the pure identity of 
reason, in other words, to draw definite moral laws out 
of the logical principle of non-contradiction. Whatever 
success he attains is gained by substituting for the formal 
principle of ulf-ccmmtency the positive idea of coiimtency 
with the eelfy and again by conceiving this self as a concrete 
individual, the member of a society, and so standing in 
essential relation to other selves. The pure abstraction 
from all the external results of action and from all motives 
of desire, which at the beginning of the Metaphysic of 
Ethics Kant declares to be essential to morality, is modified 
and indeed transformed, as we go on, by the admissions 
that other rational beings are not external to us in any 
sense that excludes their good from being an end of our 
endeavour, and that the desires are not irrational and 
immoral except in so far as they are directed to the 
pleasures of the sensuous individual (which in a conscious 
being they never entirely are). Both in the speculative 
and in the practical sphere, therefore, the absolute opposi- 
tion of the ideal or noumenal to the empirical disappears, 
as soon as Kant attempts to apply it. For in both the 
abstract identity of formal logic, which is really the 
meaning of the noumenon as absolutely opposed to and 
incommensurable with experience, gives way to the unity 
of self-consciousness, — a unity which is so far from being 
absolutely opposed to the difference of the empirical 
consciousness that it necessarily implies it. For self- 
consciousness presupposes the consciousness of objects; 
though it is opposed to that consciousness, it is essentially 
correlated with it, and therefore its opposition cannot be 
regarded as absolute, or incapable of being transcended. 

These considerations may throw some light on the 
relation of the Analytic and Dialectic of Kant, and on the 
nature of the opposition of noumenon and phenomenon 
as it is presented in the latter. In the deduction of the 
categories, Kant pointed out the essential relation of the 
objective world of experience to what he called the 
“transcendental unity of apperception”; i.g., he pointed 
out that the unity of consciousness is implied in all its 
objects. This unity, he further showed, must be conceived 
as “capable of self-consciousness”; but it actually becomes 
conscious of self only in relation, though also in opposi- 
tion, to the other objects determined by it. Now it is this 
consciousness of itself in opposition to other objects which 
is the source of Kant’s “ ideas of reason,” of the dissatisfac- 
tion of the mind with its empirical knowledge, even in its 
scientific form, and of the demand for a higher kind of know- 
ledge to which experience is not adequate. That a standard 
is set up for experience by which it is condemned is simply 
a result of the further development of that unity which is 
implied in experience — a result of the progress of thought 
from consciousness to self-consciousness, and of the contrast 
between the former and the latter. The problem with 
which Kant’s Dialectic attempts to deal, and which it treats 
as insoluble, is, therefore, simply the problem of raising conr 
sciousness to the form of self conscumsness ; in other woi^, of 
attaining to a knowledge of the world of experience as not 
merely a “ synthetic,”and therefore imperfect, unity of things 
extend to each other, but as an organic unity of transparent 
differences, a self^lifferentiating, self-intagrating unily, such 
as seems to be presented to us in pure self-consciousness. 
Nor can this problem be regarded as insoluble; for the 
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unity of self-consdonsness is identical with the unity of 
consciousness ; it is only that unity become self-conscious. 
Hence the point of view at which oonscionaness and self- 
consciousness seem to be absolutely opposed to eadi other, — 
the highest point of view which Kant diMncUy readbies, — 
can be regarded only as a stage of transition fi^ Ihe point 
at which their relative difference and opposition is not yet 
developed to the point at which they are seen to be t^ 
factors or elements of a still higher unity. 

The later philosophy of Germany, from Kant to Hegel, 
is little more than the development of the idea just stated 
in its twofold aspect. In the first place, it is an attempt 
to show what is involved in the idea of thought or self- 
consciousness as in itself an organic whole, a many-in-one, 
a unity which expresses itself in difference, yet so that the 
difference remains transparent, and therefore is immediately 
recognized as expression of the unity. In the second 
place, it is an attempt to briijge over the difference between 
thought or self-consciousness and the external world of 
experience, and to show that this opposition also is 
subordinated to a higher unity. Or, to put it more directly, 
the idealistic philosophy of Germany seeks, on the one 
hand, to develop a logic or metaphysic which bases itself, 
not, like formal logic, on the idea of bare identity, but on 
the idea of self-consciousness; and, on the other hand, to 
show, in a philosophy of nature and spirit, how, by means 
of this logic, the opposition of thought to its object, or 
of the a priori to the a posteriori in knowledge, may be 
transcended. In the third and fourth sections of this 
article something more will be said of the manner in 
which this task was fulfilled. Here only a few words are 
necessary to sum up the results reached, and to give more 
distinctness to the new ideal of knowledge which those, 
results suggest. We have seen that Kant’s critical attitude 
involved two things, — on the one hand, the assertion that 
the existence we know is necessarily existence for thought, 
and, on the other hand, the denial that that which exists 
for our thought is absolute reality, a denial which again 
involves the presence to our thought of an ideal of know- 
ledge, by which our actual knowledge is condemned. 
This ideal, however, was falsely conceived by Kant as an 
identity without any difference, and, in this sense, he does 
not hesitate to apply it even to self-consciousness itself. 
For, in a remarkable passage,^ he attempts to prove that 
the consciousness of self is not a knowledge of the self, by 
a simple reference to the duality of the self knowing and 
the self known, arguing that the ego “ stands in its own 
way,” just because it exists only /or itself t.e., because in 
knowing itself it presupposes itself. Kant evidently thinks 
that to know the real self it would be necessary to apprehend 
it in simple identity as purely an object without reference 
to a subject, or pui^y a subject without reference to an 
object. Yet to this it seems sufficient to answer that such 
an object or subject would lose its character as object or 
subject and become equivalent to mere being in general, 
and that, as such being is a mere abstraction, to know it 
cannot be the ideal of knowledge. If therefore there be a 
unity or identity of thought which is not realized in ex- 
perience, and in reference to which we can regard esmrience 
as an imperfect form of knowledge, it cannot be found in 
this abstract identity of being. In truth, as we have seen, it 
is found in that very idea of self-consciousness which Kcmt 
is criticizing. Just because we are self-conscious, and there- 
fore oppose the unity of the consoind^ self to the manifold- 
ness of the world in space and tim^ do we seek m the 
world of space and time for a transparent unity which wj 
cannot at first find there. But, vffien this is seen, we find 
in Kant himself the partial solution of the difficutt^. 


^ Efim, p. 279 {Bosenknmi’s sditioid^ sA r. 269. 
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apprehension of objects in consdonsnees is possible only 
in relation to the unity of the self, yet it is only in 
relation to and dbtinction from these objects that we are 
oonsoious of that unity. Hence the two opposites, self 
and not-self, are bound together, and presuppose a unity 
which reveab itself in their opposition, and which, when 
made explicit, must reconcile them. If, therefore, self- 
consciousness, in its first opposition to consciousness, gives 
. rise to an ideal of knowledge to which our empirical 
knowledge of objects is inadequate, this arises from the 
fact that not only empirical knowledge but also the ideal 
to wUch it is opposed is imperfect, or that they both 
point to a unity which is manifested in their difference, 
and which is capable of containing and reiving it In 
other words, the opposition of science to its ide^ which 
Kant has stated in his ALffriaomtes, is not an absolute 
opposition, but one the origii^and end of which can be 
seen. 

This opposition reaches its highest point in the con- 
trast between the transparent unity of self-consciousness, 
in which the difference of knower and known is evanescent, 
and the essential manifoldness and self-externality of the 
world in space, in which the differences seem to bo insoluble. 
We must, indeed, think of self-consciousness as having life 
in itself and therefore as differentiating itself from itself ; 
but this differentiation is held within the limit of its unity, 
it is a separation of movements which are separated only as 
they are united. On the other hand, the world in space 
presents itself as the sphere of external determination, in 
which things are primarily disunited and act only as they 
are acted on from without, and in which this external 
influence never goes so far as to destroy their reciprocal 
externality. In this sense it is that the opposition of mind 
and matter was taken by Descartes, and it is a survival of 
the same mode of thought that leads many even now to 
draw absolute lines of division between a priori and a 
poUeriori^ between ideas and facts, between spiritual and 
natural. Kant and Fichte give a new aspect to the 
difficulty by showing that the difficulty is one of recon- 
ciling consciousness and self-consciousness, and that in 
consciousness there is already present the unity which is 
manifested in self-consciousness, as, on the other hand, it 
is only through consciousness and in opposition to it that 
self-consciousness is possible. And Fichte made a further 
step when he attempted to show that the categories and the 
forms of perception, time and space, which Kant had taken 
as inexplicable facts, are implied in this contrast of con- 
sciousness and self-consciousness. The error that clings to 
Fichte’s speculations is, however, that he treats conscious- 
ness merely as a necessary illusion which exists simply 
with a view to self-consciousness, and hence is led to regard 
self-consciousness itself — ^because it is essentially related 
to this necessary illusion — as a schema or image of an 
unknowable absolute. In fact, in the end Fichte falls 
back upon the abstract identity in which Kant had found 
his noumenon, and so ends his philosophy with mysticism. 
Even Schelling, though he saw that the absolute unity 
must be one that transcends the difference of self and not- 
self, did not finally escape the tendency to merge all 
difference in absolute oneness. On the other hand, it was 
the endeavour of Hegel to proceed in the opposite way, — 
not to lose self-consciousness or subjectivity in a mere 
unity of substance, but rather to riiow that the absolute 
subrtanoe can be truly defined odly as a self-conscious 
WMiI^leet And just bemuse he did this he was prepared 
to take a further step, and to regard the external world, 
not as Fldite regarded it^ as merely the opposite of spirit, 
nor as Sdidl tn y regarded it^ as m^y the repetition and | 
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or as that in and through which alone it can realise itself. 
His doctrine therefore might be summed up in two proposi- 
tions,— first, that the absolute substance is spiritual or self- 
oonscious, and, secondly, that the absolute subject or spirit 
can be conceived as realising itself only through that very 
world of externality which at first appears as its opposite. 
In both respects Hegel’s philosophy reverses the via negor 
Hva of mysticism, and te^es that it is only through the 
exhaustion of difference that the unity of science, of which 
the mind contains in itself the certitude, is to be realised. 
For mind or spirit, viewed in itself, is conceived as a self- 
differentiating unity, a unity which exists only through 
opposition of itself to itself. And it is but a necessary 
result of such a conception that spirit can fully realise its 
unity only through a world which in the first instance 
must present itsdf as the extreme opposite of spirit. 
Hence the process of thought in itself, which is exhibited 
in the logic, ends in the opposition to thought of a world 
which is its negative counterpart. And the absolute 
spirit ” of Hegel is thus, not pure self-consciousness, but 
that more concrete unity of s^-consciousness with itself 
which it attains through and by means of this world. 

The effect of this view upon the relation of metaphysic to 
science, which we are at present considering, is noticeable. 
It does not, as is often supposed, supersede science by an 
a priori construction of the imiverse, nor does it leave the 
results of science unchanged and simply provide for it a 
deeper foundation. The latter was the point at which 
Kant and Fichte stopped; for, while they showed the 
relativity of exi>erience to the principle of self-consciousness, 
they conceived that the function of metaphysic is completed 
in showing the phenomenal character of the objects of 
science, and in reserving a free space beyond the phe- 
nomenal world for ‘‘God, freedom, and immortality.” 
Schelling, on the other hand, as he did not adopt this 
merely negative view of the relation of spirit to nature or . 
of a priori to empirical truth, was obliged to reinteri)ret 
the latter by the former. As, however, he did not recog- 
nize any distinctions which were not merely quantitative, 
he was led to apply the same easy key to every lock, and 
to think that he had explained all the different forms of 
existence, organic and inorganic, v.hen he had merely 
pointed out a certain analogy between them. The meta- 
physic of Hegel, whatever may be said of the actual 
philosophy of nature produced by its author, contains no 
necessity for any such arbitrary procedure. In his Logic, 
indeed, he attempts to give us in abstracto the movement 
of thought in itself, from its simplest determination of 
being as qualitative or quantitative, through the reflective 
categories of substance and cause, up to its full conscious- 
ness of itself in its organic unity.^ And in so doing he of 
course gives us an account of the various categories which 
science uses in the interpretation of nature. He further 
attempts to show that the highest categories of science are 
in themselves imperfect and self-contradictory, — ^in other 
words, that th^ mark a stage of thought which falls 
short of that unity of being and knowing after which 
science is striving, and which is the presupposition as 
well as the goal ^ all intelligence. But, while he does 
this, he ^clearly acknowledges two things, -—-on the one 
hand that nature is essentially different from pure self- 
consciousness, and that therefore logic can never by 
^ect evolution of its categories anticipate the investiga- 
tions of science, and, in the second place, that the fii^ 
interpretation of nature through the highest categories 
presuppoeee its interpretation by the lower categories, and 
emmot be directly achieved without it. In other words, 

^ TIds isliijsot— *th« promas of thought from lower to higher eate- 
foriaamdttetfaods win he mote ftdlj diseueeed in the third Motion. 
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•deuce most first determine the laws pf nature according 
to the principles of causality and redprocity, ere philosophy 
can be in a position to di^over the ultimate meaning of 
nature by the aid of higher prindples. The philosophy 
of nature,” says Hege^ “takes up the material which 
physical science by direct dealing with experience has 
prepared for it at the point to which science has brought 
it, and again transforms this formed material without 
going back to experience to verify it. Science must, 
therefore, work into the hands of philosophy, in order that 
philosophy in its turn may translate the lower universality 
of the understanding realized by science into the higher 
universality of reason, and may show how in the light of 
tibis higher universality the intelligible world takes the 
aspect of a whole which has its necessity in itself. The 
philosophic way of looking at things is not a capricious 
attempt, once in a way for a change, to walk upon one’s 
head after one has got tired of walking upon one’s feet, or 
to transform one’s work-a-day face by painting it over; 
but, just because the scientific manner of knowing does not 
satisfy the whole demand of intelligence, philosophy must 
supplement it by another manner of knowing.” ^ 

^e result then may be briefly expressed thus. Kant 
and his successors showed the relativity of the object of 
knowledge to the knovfing mind. He thus point^ out 
that the ordinary consciousness, and even science, are 
abstract and imperfect modes of knowing, in so far as in 
their determination of objects they take no account of a 
factor which is always present, to wit, the knowing subject. 
For their purposes, indeed, this abstraction is justifiable 
and necessary, for by it they are enabled within their pre- 
scribed limits to give a more complete view of these objects 
in their relation to each other than if the attempt had 
been made to regard them also in relation to the knowing 
subject. At the same time the scientific result so arrived 
at is imperfect and incomplete, and it has to be recon> 
sidered in the light of a philosophy which retracts this 
provisional abstraction. For it must be remembeied that 
the fact that science looks at things only in their relation 
to each other, and not to the knowing mind, narrows the 
points of view or categories under which it is able to 
regard them, or, in other words, limits the questions which 
the mind is able to put to nature. Just because science 
does not treat its objects as essentially related to the mind, 
it is unable to rise to what Hegel caJls the point of view 
of reason, or of the “notion”; t.f., it is obliged to treat 
objects and their relations merely under a set of categories, 
the highest of which are those of causality and reciprocity, 
and it is incapable of attaining to the conception of their 
organic unity. In other words, it is able to reach only a 
synthetic unity of given differences, and it cannot discover a 
principle of unity out of which the differences spring and 
to which they return. Now philosophy goes beyond science 
just because, along with the idea of the relativity of things 
to the mind, it brings in the conception of such a unity. 
Its highest aim is, therefore, not merely, as Kant st^ 
hel^ to secure a place for l^e supersensible beyond the 
region of experience, but to reinterpret experience, in the 
light of a unity which is pre8up|XMed in it, but which 
cannot be made conscious or exphcit until the relation of 
experience to the thinking self is seen, — the unity of all 
things with each other and with the mind that knows them. 

2. Bdatioi% qf Mttaphyeic to Peychclogy , — It has already 
been diown that the doctrine that the inking subject is 
presupposed in all objects of knowledge — or, in other 
wordfi^ that existence means existence for a conscious self 
— ^is not to be taken in a psychological sensei The idea 
that all soienoe is based on pcychology, and that, therefore, 
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metaphysic and psychok^ aie identical, oasnet be 
by any one who has enteral into the full meaning of the 
lUntian criticism. It is, however, so natural a mitinter- 
pretation of it, and it is so mndi favoured hy the letter of 
the very book in which it was first deeisively refuted, 
that it will be useful to point out mmre directly the fallacy 
involved in it, especially as this will place us in a better 
position to deterxnine the true relation of the two parts of 
philosophy thus confounded. 

The misunderstanding first took a definite form in the . 
introduction to Locke’s JBuay, in which he proposes to 
provide against any undue application of the intellectual 
powers of man to problems which are too high for them, 
by first examining and measuring the powers themselves. 
Stated in this way, it is obvious that the proposal 
involves an absurdity; for we have nothing to measure 
with, except the very powers that are to be measured. To 
see round our knowledge a^d find its boundary, we must 
stand outside of it, and wh&e is such a standing ground to 
be found? We cannot by knowing prescribe limits to 
knowledge, or, if we seem to be able to do so, it can only 
be because we compare our actual knowledge with some 
idea of knowledge which we presuppose. In this way the 
ancient sceptics — ^and modern writers like Sir W. Hamilton 
and Mr Spencer who have followed them — ^turned the 
duality involved in the idea of knowledge against its unity, 
and argued that, because we cannot know the object 
except as different from and related to the subject, we 
cannot know it as it is in itself. Obviously in this 
argument it is involved that in true or absolute knowledge 
the object must not be distinguished at all from the subject, 
— to which the easy answer is that without such distinc- 
tion knowledge would be impossibla The sceptic argyi- 
ment, therefore, lands us in the unhappy case pictu^ 
in the German proverb : “ If water chokes us, what shall 
we drink?” The object cannot be known if it is 
distinguished from the subject, and it cannot be known if 
it is not distinguished from the subject. Obviously the 
one objection is as good as the other, and both combined 
only show that the idea of knowledge involves distinction 
as well as unity, and unity as well as distinction. The 
sceptic insists on one of these characteristics to the exclusion 
of the other, and condemns our actual knowledge because 
it contains ^th. In Kant there is undoubtedly some trace 
of the same fallacy, in so far as the idea by contrast with 
which he condemns the objects of experience as pheno- 
menal is the idea of an abstract identity without any 
difference ; but we have seen that with him this abstract 
identity is on the point of passing into an altogether 
different idea — the idea of self-consciousness as the type of 
knowledge. 

It appears, then, that the idea of measuring our powers 
before we einph^,:t|^^ rests on a paralogism ; for what is 
really meant Isiulil&^bstract one of the elements of the 
idea of knowled^ awli|^ condemn knowle^ for having 
other elements in it. lii^ possible to criticize and con- 
demn special conceptions as not conformw^o our idei 
of knowledge ; but it is not possible ^ 

of knowledge itself ; all we can do is to^Pain it. It is 
possible to see the limited and hypothetiati diaraeter of 
certain of our ideas or explanations of things, because we 
are conscious that in devdoping them we have left out of 
account certain elemmits necessmy to the whole truth; 
but this criticism itself implies, standard to which we 
appeal, a consciouBness of truth ahafeality, a conseiouiness 
which we cannot further criticize. Here^ therefore, wsc 
come upon what must seem to all who think it admisiibie 
to question tiie very possibility of knowledge an inevitable 
reasoning in a circle. We can answer objectimis only by 
means of tho very idea vdiich tiiey dispotev Bat the . 


1 Hegel, viL p. 18. 
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mmwtt le MTeitlMlBBS a good oae ; £Dr the oMeotor also 
steads wMdn the very circle which he seeks to break, and 
has ao rnptm^ of breeJdng it e3:oept itself. As soon as he 

r es, he can be refuted by his own words ; for his doubts 
presuppose that unity of the intelligence and the 
intelligiUe world which he pretends to deny. c 
The error, however, cannot be fully corrected until we 
consider what gives it plausibility. The confusion of the 
metaphysical with the psychological problem is due to the 
fact that the being who is the subject of knowledge, for 
whom all exists that does exist, appears to be one, and only 
one, of the many objects of knowledge. VThen we say 
that existence means only an existence for a thinking self, 
we seem to be identifying the whole world with the feelings 
and ideas of men, t.s., with certain phenomena that belong 
to the life of a class of beings which only forms a part of 
that world, — phenomena, moreover, that are not exactly 
the same in any two of that cl^fs of beings. If we are to 
escape this difficulty it is obvious that we must be able to 
separate the conscious self or subject, as it is implied in 
all knowledge, from the nature of man as a being who 
“ though formally self-conscious ** is yet “ part of this par- 
tial world, t. 0 ., one of the objects which wo know along with 
and in distinction from other objects, and in whom the 
self-consciousness which is in itself complete, and which 
in its comideteness includes the world as its object,” is only 
progressively realized.^ Metaphysic has to deal with con- 
ditions of the knowable, and hence with self-consciousness 
as that unity which is implied in all that is and is known. 
Psychology has to inquire how this self-confsciousness is 
realized or developed in man, in whom the consciousness 
of self grows with the consciousness of a world in space 
and time, of which he individually is only a part, and to parts 
of which only he stands in immediate relation. In con- 
sidering the former question we are considering the sphere 
within which all knowledge and all objects of knowledge are 
contained. In considering the latter we are selecting one 
particular object or class of objects within this sphere,^ — 
although no doubt it must make a great difference in our 
treatment of this object that we have to consider it as 
existing not only for us but for itself. If nature becomes 
self-conscious in man,” it is impossible to treat man 
merely as one among the other objects of nature. But it 
is not leas true that he is one of those objects, and, in this 
point of view, the department of science and philosophy 
that deals with his life is as distinct from metaphysic — 
which deals with the conditions of all knowing and being 
< — as is astronomy or physics. In both cases we have 
before us objects which we may consider in themselv^ 
apart from their relations to the conscious subject, and 
in both cases we must take cognizance of these relations if 
we would have a complete and final view of those objects. 
It is possible to have a purely objective anthropology or 
psychology — ^which abstracts from the relation of man to 
the mind that knows him-— just as it is possible to have a 
purely objective science of nature. Such a natural science 
of man, however, will necessarily abstract at the same time 
from the fact that in man is manifested that universal 
principle in relation to which all things are and are known. 
In other mr^ it will omit that distinctive characteristic of 
man’s bmng in virtue of whichiie is a subject of knowled^ 
and a monu a^nt Hence the absteaction in this case is 
more lik^ to lead to positive error, more likely to produce 
not mily an imperfect but a distented view of the object. 
Ittotganie nature, if we take it m iisel/^ is not untruly 
imwed, under oategorieB of causality and reciprocity, 
ie a ooOectkm of dl^icte externally determined by eadi 
other ; tim error fiee only in taking it as if it could exist 
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in iteeli Even organic beinM do not suffer much injustice 
in being brought under au(m categories; for, though, as 
living and still more as sensitive beinm they invmve in 
theomves and in their relation to the world a kind of 
unity of differences to which the categories of external 
relation imperfectly correspond, yet they are not such 
unities for themselvesy but oi^y for t^r. In other words, the 
principle through which they are and are known is still 
external to them. Hence also they are determined by 
outward influences, though these influences act rather as 
stimuli to what wo may call the self-determined movement 
of ikevt own life than as mechanical or chemical forces 
which chan^ it But in man, in so far as ho is solf-con- 
scions,— and it is self-consciousness that makes him man, 
— ^the unity through which all things are and are known 
is manifested; and therefore he is emancipated, or at 
least is continually emancipating himself, from the law 
of external influence. Nature and necessity exist for 
him as that from which his life starts, in relation to which 
he becomes conscious of himself, against which he has 
to assert himself, and in the complete overcoming of 
which lies the end of aU his endeavour. Nature is the 
negative rather than the positive starting-point of his 
existence, the presupposition against which he reacts rather 
than that on which he proceeds ; and, therefore, to treat him 
simnly as a natural being is even more inaccurate and 
misle^ing than to forget or deny his relation to nature 
altogether. A true psychology must, however, avoid both 
errors : it must conceive man as at once spiritual and natural ; 
it must find a reconciliation of freedom and necessity. It 
must face all the difficulties involved in the conception 
of the absolute principle of self-consciousness, — through 
which all things are and are known, — as manifesting itself 
in the life of a being like man, who comes to himself ” 
only by a long process of development out of the uncon- 
sciousness of a merely animal existence. 

This problem first presented itself in a distinct form in 
the discussions of the Socratic school as to the nature of 
knowledge, discussions which turn mainly upon the relation 
of the conscious to the unconscious element in thought. 
Socrates, by his method more than by any direct state- 
ment, drew attention to the fact that all particular judg« 
ments in morals involve or presuppose a universal principle. 
At the same time he pointed out that, ao far from this 
universal principle being known to those who are con- 
tinually making such judgments, they are not even 
conscious of its existence. They constantly use general 
terms whose meaning they have never even thought of 
defining. The be^ning of a rational life for them must 
therefore lie in their becoming conscious of their ignorance, 
».f., conscious that they have been all along judging, and 
therefore acting, on untested and even unknown assump- 
f&ona. They must bring the unconscious universal to the 
light of day and define it, for until that is done it is 
imjpoesible tolive a moral, that is, a rational life. Virtue 
is knowledge,” t.^., it is acting, not according to opinions, 
or particol^ judgments, — ^whose universal is unknown, and 
which therefore may be regarded as expressing merely the 
impulses or habits of the individual, — but in view of a 
universal principle determined by reason. 

The onWdedness of this view — which absolutely con- 
demns as vice all virtue that is not based on conscious 
principle — was partly corrected by another part of the 
doctrine of Socrates, who taught that knowledge is some- 
tiling that must be evolved from within the mind, and not 
merdy communicated to it from without. For this implies 
tiiat w moral principle may be present in men’s minds, 
and may rule tiieir thoughts and actions, long before 
tii^ bei^me directly conscious of it. They are rational 
they have never thought about reason, and they 
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do not wait for scientific ethics to judge and act morallj, 
any more than they wait for logic to reason correctly. It 
is this line of thought which is universalised and m^hically 
expressed by Plato in his doctrine of reminiscence.” 
According to this myth, we were conscious of ideas or 
universals in our pre-natal state ; we forgot them in the 
shock of birth into this mortal life; but in feeling or 
sharing the rapture of the poet or the lover we recall them 
as identified or confused with individual objects which 
“are like them, or partake in them.” The same explana- 
tion is given of the practical skill of the general and the 
statesman, and even of the “ right opinion ” which guides 
the ordinary good man. Such opinion is neither knowledge 
nor ignorance: not knowledge, for general principles or 
ideas are not in it present to the mind oh ideas, and there- 
fore the particular cannot be distinctly subsumed under 
them ; yet not ignorance, for the ideas are after all present, 
though wrapped up in the particulars or confused with 
them. Nay, in the Theestetus^ Plato endeavours to show 
that the pure particular without the universal, sensations 
without ideas, cannot enter into our consciousness at all, 
and that therefore the lowest point to which a conscious 
being can descend is “ opinion,” in which particular and 
universal, sensible and intelligible, are mingled together. 
In other words, no conscious being can apprehend the 
particular except through the universal, though that uni- 
versal may be present only in consciousness and not to 
it The task of philosophy is therefore only to make men 
“recollect themselves,” i.c., to make aelf-eomcuma that 
universality of thought in which all rational beings 
“ partake,” or which, in the language of later philosophy, 
constitutes reason. The imperfection of Plato’s view lay, 
however, in this, that, while he clearly recognized that the 
condition of all consciousness of the particular is the 
universal, he did not see with equal clearness that the 
universal has a meaning only in relation to the particular. 
And this tendency to separate universal from particular is 
naturally accompanied by a tendency to set the subjective 
against the objective, and to regard the world, not as the 
manifestation of reason, but as a dualistic world, in which 
reason is chained to a lower principle — a world which 
can at best only give a hint or suggestion to the mind to 
enable it to recollect itself and recover for itself its own 
treasures. Thus the false method of introspection, the 
“ high ;>nort road ” of mysticism, was at least opened up 
by Plato, if he did not altogether forsake the narrower 
and harder way to the spiritual world through nature and 
experience. 

The great step in advance taken by Aristotle was due to 
his seeing the danger of this tendency. Those, however, 
who have maintained that Aristotle is the great a po9teri(yri 
philosopher, — as Plato is the great a priori philosopher, — 
have entirely mistaken the bearing of Aristotle’s criticism 
of the Platonic theory. As strongly as Plato does Aristotle 
maintain that reason is irdvra rh, vwfra^ and that, 

therefore, the apprehension of truth hy the mind is not a 
mere external communication of it to the mind, but rather 
*1B the mind coming to a consciousness of itself. As firmly 
ss Plato does he declare that truth in its highest form is 
aelf-evidencing, t.c., that the principles of science, the laws 
of nature, when once they have been discovered, are seen 
to be true by their own light. His statements to this 
effect have been neglected or explained away, because 
they were supposed to be inconsistent with his still more 
frequently reiterated assertions that it is only from 
experience and by induction that the truth of things can 
be disoovered. Writers of a later day, — who came to 
Aristotle with an idea of a fixed opposition between a 
priori and a po$tmori^ and who held tlwt the only possible 
alternatives were either to divide knowledge between the 
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two or to explain away one of them, --oonld not oomprdiend 
that Aristotle n^ht be in earnest both in asserting that 
knowledge is derived from experience and in asserting that 
it is an apprehension by reason of that which is identical 
with itself and needs no extraneous evidence. But 
Aristotle started with no such fixed opposition. On the 
contra^, any one who reads the l^t chapter of the 
Posterior Analytics will see that he had no mffioulty in 
maintaining that knowledge begixis in the apprehension of 
rb Koff iKoarov in sense perception, and that it proceeds 
from many perceptions to experience, and from many 
experiences to science ; while at the same time he declared 
that the principles of science have their evidence in them- 
selves. And the meaning of this declaration is shown in 
the De AnimOy where we find him speaking of knowledge as 
the realization in the “ passive reason ” of man of an “ active 
reason ” which is eternal and unchangeable, and which in 
the consciousness of itse^ includes the knowledge of all 
things. Of this realization, indeed, there is in man only 
the potentiality or capacity, but just because this is a pure 
or universal capacity, because, as Aristotle puts it, it has no ^ 
quality or determination of its own to stand between it and 
its objects, it is a capacity in which the absolute reason can 
realize itself, a capacity of knowing all things. Here we 
have Plato’s m3rth of reminiscence freed from the metaphor 
of memory, and reduced to scientific terms ; for that myth 
simply meant that the evolution of knowledge is the 
development of the mind to the consciousness of itself, and 
of all that is potentially in it. Only, by the combination 
of this doctrine with the idea of the necessity of induction, 
Aristotle at the same time guards against the purely 
subjective interpretation to wluch in Plato it was liable. 
For the process by which the mind “ comes to itself ”, is 
conceived as a process by which at the same time it rises 
from the particular to the universal, from the yytLpifm 
ryxlv to the yvo^ipa dirkm, from the bare apprehension of 
the facts of experience to the knowledge of them through 
their principles or laws. 

Yet Aristotle was as little able as Plato to work out fully 
a theory of the relation between the universal and the 
individual reason; and the cause of this failure was in 
both cases substantially the same. In Plato’s philosophy, 
the ideal tended to divorce itself from the phenomenal 
world in such wise that the latter was regarded only as 
suggesting or partaking in the former, but not as entirely 
explicable by it. It was not merely that, to the mind of the 
in^vidual in its progress, the veil was only gradually lifted 
from the rationc^ty of the world, but that in the world 
there was an irrational element from which the mind 
could save itself only by fiight into the region of abstrac- 
tion. And, though Aristotle by his doctrine of the essential 
relation of ideas to experience, or of the development of 
the mind to the acquisition of knowledge of the world, 
seemed to be on the way to correct this error, yet he too 
shrinks from rega^ng the phenomenal world as in itself 
intelligible. To him alro an irrational matter mingles with 
things, and is in them a source of contingeijby and imper- 
fection. Chance is not merely the reflexion upon the world 
of our imperfect knowledge but a fact of experience, and 
there is therefore a region in which our best science cannot 
rise above generality to universality. In this way there 
remains for Aristotle an absolute a posterioriy a reality which 
cannot be understood, and which we can scarcely conceive 
as existing at all for the divineanlhiligence. At this point 
the Aristotelian philosophy appeal to stand between two 
alternatives, either that, in the sense of pantheism, the finite 
world and its contingency is an illusion, or that it is con- 
tingent only for the mwing intelligence of man, whidi 
fully understands neither itself nor the world whkh is its 
object Aristotle, however, does not choeee either horn of 
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flia dileiiiin^ and leavea ua therefore with an unreaolv^ 
doaUsm between ihonglit and ita object ; and thia again 
neoeaaiuily invdvea a dnaliaro between the active reason, 
wUdi, as he asserta, realizes itself in man, and the passive 
reason which constitutes his nature as a finite being. 

In the Middle Ages the Platonic and Aristotelian idea 
that &e apprehension of objective truth is one with the 
evolution of the mind to self-conaciousnesB seemed to be 
entirely lost. Knowledge of the finite world was regarded i 
as indifferent, and knowledge of the infinite was conceived I 
to be something given on authority, and in reference to 
which the mind was confined to an attitude of passive 
reception or implicit faith. No greater slavery of the 
spirit can be conceived than that in which even the 
truths of religion and morality — ^the truths that regard the 
inmost life of the spirit itself — ^were taken as a lesson 
to be learned by rote fbom the lips of a teacher. Yet 
the consciousness that such tru^, if it was to be received 
by the mind, still more if it was to transform the mind, 
could not be entirely foreign to it, found a voice in the 
scholastic philosophy. And the compromise or truce 
between faith and reason expressed in the saying of Anselm 
credo ut ifdelligam^ — according to which reason was to 
confine itself to the analysis and demonstration of the data 
received in implicit faith from the church, — prepared the 
way for the recognition that the two are not essentially 
at variance. The mind that proceeds from vefMtatM to 
ddectatio^ from awe and submission to the doctrine to 
enjoyment and appreciation of it, must already in its awe 
and submission have the beginnings of an intelligent 
appreciation. Anselm’s saying might be understood simply 
as meaning that we must have spiritual experience ere 
we can understand the things of the spirit. And in this 
sense it was adopted by the Beformers to express an idea 
almost the opposite of that with which the scholastics 
had associated it, — the idea that the direct apprehension of 
spiritual truth as entering into the inner life of the subject, 
as identified with his very consciousness of self, is the basis 
of all knowledge of it. In the Protestant church of the 
period after the Reformation, we find a growing tendency 
to insist on the subjectivity of religion, in the same exclusive 
and one-sided way in which the mediaeval church had 
insisted on its objectivity. In some extreme representa- 
tives of Protestantism this went so far as to lead to a 
disregard, almost to a rejection, of all objective doctrine, 
and a reduction of theology to an account of the religious 
consciousness. On the o^er hand, while religion was thus 
made subjective, science claimed to be purely objective, 
and the followers of Bacon seemed to adopt towards natiure 
the eame attitude of passive receptivity wmch the mediaeval 
Christian was taught to hold towards the church. YHiile 
man was to learn everything from himself in religion, he 
was to learn nothing from himself in science. !ffis aim 
must be to exclude subjective idola^ in other words, to 
accept the facts as they were given, and keep himself out of 
the way. The inevitable resSt of this difference of view 
as to the nature of knowledge in these two different 
re^ons was, however, on the one hand a withdraw^ of 
religion from all coimexion with finite interests, and, 
eq>6cially from the attempt to connect religious principles 
with the knowled^ of the finite world, and, on the other 
hand, an increasmg tendency in those who represented 
finite mence to regard religion as something merely 
subjective and even individueJ, as a feeling which could 
^ be teanslated into thou^^t or made the basis of any 
^powledge of the olgective world. 

The opposite principles of certitude which were thus 
set up for religions tr^ and truth of science need only 
to be bron^t together and conteastod to betray that they 
Mti^Nteoppoitteahetract^^ nehher of whkh espresses 
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the complete nature of truth or knowledge. On the one 
hand the truths of religion were maintained just because 
Aey were not, or were not merely, objective, but were 
capable of being tested by inner ext^ence, and identified 
with the self-consciousness of the individual. On the other 
hand the truths of science were maintained because they 
were not, or were not merely, subjective, but were capable 
of being verified in objective experience. It was rightly 
soon on the one side that mere subjective feelings or 
opinions have no validity for any one but the subject of 
them, and on the other side that what is merely objective 
or externally given can have permanent value and interest 
for the intelligence only as it ceases to be mere isolated 
and unrelated fact — ^nay, that, even when science has 
discovered law and order in nature, it still wants the 
highest value and interest so long as that law and order are 
not seen as standing in essential relation to the intelligence 
itself. The idea of truth or knowledge as that which is at 
once objective and subjective, as the unity of things with the 
mind that knows them, enables us to understand the con* 
demnation which the religious mind passed upon a merely 
external dogma, and even its lack of interest in a science 
which presented itself as an account of merely objective or 
external facts. And it enables us also to nnderstand the 
way in which scientific men insisted U|)on objective fact 
as the basis of all knowledge, and tlio die'^<)spect which 
they felt for a religion which seemed to admit that it had 
no such support. What is wanted to clear up the confusion 
on both sides is the growth of the perception among 
scientific men that the objectivity which they are seeking 
cannot be mere objectivity (whi<^ would be unmeaning), 
but an objectivity that stands in essential relation to the 
intelligence, and, on the other hand, the growth of the 
perception among religious men that the subjectivity of 
religion only means that Qod, who is the objective principle 
by whom things are, and are known, is spiritual, and can 
therefore be revealed to the spirit. When these two cor- 
rections have been made, it must become obvious that the 
religious consciousness is not the consciousness of another 
object than that which is present in finite experience and 
science, but simply a higher way of knowing the same 
object. And in this it is also involved that the two ideas 
of a priori and a poeterioriy of that which is evolved from 
within and that which is given from without, are not 
essentially opposed to each other, but that the a poeterunri 
is simply the first form of a consciousness which in its 
ultimate development must become a priori. 

In that philosophy of compromise which was initiated 
by Descartes, one part of knowledge was regarded as innate, 
or developed from within, and another part as empirical, 
or imparted from without. In the second period of the 
history of modem philosophy this compromise was broken, 
and the names of Locke and Leibnitz — though with some 
hesitation on both sides — ^represent respectively the theories 
that all knowledge is a poHeriori and that all knowledge 
is a priori. The compromise seemed to be renewed with 
Kant» but the form in which it was renewed pointed, as 
has been already shown, to something more than a com- 
promise, for his doctrine was that the apotieriori element, 
the facte, exist for us only under a priori conditions, or, 
in other words, that what is usnaUy called a poeterwri 
is in part a priori. The criticism of this view need not 
be repeated. It is sufficient here to say that if, as Kant 
shows, the elements are inseparable or organically united, 
it is impossible to allege that so much belongs to the one 
and so much to the otW. Furthermore, the consciousnew 
of an essential difference in the elements of knowledge is 
possible only so far as that difference is transcende^ by the 
unily of knowledge. We can distinmiish the a priori from 
a^pooteriori only on condition teat we can transcend 
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the distinctiotiy and this means that the distinction itself 
is not absolute, but that there is a point of view from 
which the a posteriori may be regarded as a priori, and 
that which is given from without to the spirit may be 
referred to its own self-determined development. 

Now it is just here that wo come upon the turning-point 
oi the philosophical controversy, in the form which it has 
taken in modern times. The problem may be expressed 
thus — In what sense can we apply the idea of development 
to the human spirit t Are we to treat that development 
as merely a determination from without, or as an evolution 
from within, or as partly the one and partly the other ? 
In a sense all writers of the present day would admit that 
this last is the cose. For, on the one hand, even the 
Darwinian theory accounts for development by aid of 
what we may call the a priori tendency of the individual 
to maintain itself in the struggle for existence, though it 
supposes that the condition or medium in which the indi- 
vidual is placed determines the direction in which that 
development proceeds. And, on the other hand, no one 
now would adopt the Leibnitzian theory that the indi- 
vidual is a monad, whose self-development is entirely con- 
ditioned by itself in such a sense that all the relations 
which it has to other existences are merely apparent, and 
that tlie coincidence of its life with the life of the world is 
the result of a pre-established harmony. On both sides, 
therefore, the idea of self-determination would be admitted, 
though the tendency of the Darwinians would be to regard 
this self-determination as something merely formal ; and 
on both sides it would also bo admitted that the self- 
determination does not exclude a determination from with- 
out, though extreme opponents of Darwin might be inclined 
to reduce this determination to a more stimulus or external 
condition of the development of the nature of the subject 
to which the stimulus is applied. The question, however, 
remains whether, after all, this opposition of without and 
within is an absolute one, or whether there is any point of 
view from which it may be transcended. To Aristotle it 
seemed possible to answer this question in the affirmative, 
because he conceived that the reason of man is a pure or 
universal Svya/jLis, the evolution of which to complete self- 
consciousness is one with the process whereby the objective 
world comes to be known. Yet, os Aristotle admitted the 
existence in the world of a material principle which was 
essentially different from the ideal principle of reason, he 
was obliged to limit his statement as to the possible unity 
of the subjective and the objective consciousness, and to 
say merely that “ in things unthout matter the knower is 
identical with the known.” But this would immediately 
lead to the conclusion that the j)uro development of reason 
must be secured l)y abstraction from all finite and material 
objects, rather tlian by a thorough comprehension of them. 
The freedom of the spirit, on this theory, must be a negative 
and not a positive freedom, a freedom won, not by over- 
coming the world, but by withdrawing ourselves from its 
jnfiuence. It remained, therefore, for modern philosophy 
to work out the Aristotelian idea that the rational being 
as such, in spite of its necessary relation to and depend- 
ence on an external world, is never in an absolute sense 
externally determined. And, as we have already seen, the 
Kantian philosophy brought this problem within the reach 
of solution, in so far as it showed, first, that objective 
existence can have no meaning except existence for a 
thinking self, and, secondly, that existence for a thinking 
self means existence the consciousness of which is capable 
of being combined with the consciousness of self.” Add 
furtiier to these propositions what was shown by Kant’s 
successors, that that only can be combined with the con- 
sciousness of self whidi is essentially related to it, and we 
arrive at an idealistic thepiy of the world, whidi enaUes 
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US at once to understand the rdative value of Ihe disUno* 
tion between self-determination and determination .from 
without, and at the same time to see that its value is only 
relative. If it be true that nothing exists which is not a 
possible object of consciousness, and aran that there is no 
possible object of conscipasness which is not essentially 
related to self-consciousness, then the phenomena of the 
external world, which at first present themselves under the 
aspect of contingent facts, must be capable of being ulti* 
mately recogniz^ as the manifestation of reason ; and the 
history of the conscious being in his relations with that 
world is not a struggle between two independent and 
unrelated forces, but the evolution by antagonism of one 
spiritual principle. It is, on this view, the same life which 
within us is striving for development, and which without 
us conditions that development. And the reason why the 
two terms, the self and the not-self, thus appear to be 
independent of each other, or to be brought together only 
as they externally act or react upon each other, lies in this, 
that the object is imperfectly known, and the subject is ^ 
imperfectly self-conscious. This, however, does not make it 
less true that in self-consciousness is to be found the prin- 
ciple in reference to which the whole process may be 
exjdained, and therefore that the self-conscious subject, as 
such, lives a life which belongs to him, not merely as one 
object among others, but as having in himself the principle 
from which the life and being of all proceeds. 

From this point of view, as has been already indicated, 
the relative value of a theory of human development, such 
as that which might be based on the ideas of Darwin, 
would not be denied. The conscious being may be regarded 
simply as an externally determined object, and the incorrect- 
ness of this assumption will not entirely destroy the value 
of the results attained, especially if, as is often the case 
with those who seek to construct a natural science of man, 
the assumption itself is not very strictly adhered to, but 
corrected by the tacit admission of other conceptions some- 
what inconsistent with it. But, at the same time, it would 
require to be pointed out that such a science is necessarily 
abstract and imperfect, as it omits from its view the 
central fact in the life of the object of which it treats. It 
can do nothing to account for man’s consciousness, or his 
capacity of beaming conscious, of the influences by which 
he is supposed to ^ determined ; or, to put it from the 
other side, it takes for granted tW the ol^ects that 
influence man are intelligible objects, capable of being 
combined with the consciousness of self,” without seeing 
how much is involved in this assumption. Now it is 
evident that the consciousness of an influence cannot be 
explained by the influence itself, nor even by that taken 
together with the nature of the sensitive beings subjected 
to it. It is evident also that an influence mediate by 
consciousness is not, strictly speaking, an external influence, 
but that it is already transformed, and in process of being 
further transformed, by the development of the self to 
which it is present. For the dawn of conscioqsnese^ in 
which the external object first comes into existetice for tts 
as opposed to the self, is at the same time the begbimiii^ 
of the process by which its externality is negated or over- 
come. Self-consciousness is that which xnie^es us indi- 
viduals in a sense in which individuality can be predicated 
of none but a self-conscious being For, in determining 
himself as a self, the individual same time excludes 
from himself every other thing ana iieing, and determines 
them as external olgects. He emmicipates himsdif fronl 
the world at the same time that he tepeHiB tiie world 
himself. Tet this movement of thougl^t, by which his 
indiriduality is constituted, is also that by whm he k lifted 
above mere individuality, for, in becoming consrious of sdf 
and nolHBelf in their ospsKMutkiii and relraoi^ he osaaos te 
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be mm^j identified wttli the one to ike exelomon of the 
edier. His finite individiuJi^ is regarded by him from a 
nniTmal point of view, in wbieh it Im no less and no more 
importance tban any other individuality, or in which its 
greater or less importance is determined only by its place 
in the whole. On this universality of conscioosnees rests 
the possibility of science and of morality. For all science 
is just a contemplation of the world in aardine ad wnvermm 
mod not in ardine ad indirnduum ; and all morality is just 
action with a view to an interest which belongs to the 
agent, not as this individual, but as a member of a g^ter 
whole, and ultimately of the absolute whole in wUch all 
men and idl tilings are included. 

In this nature of the conscious subject lies also the 
poBsibility of metaph3rsic in the sense of Aristotle, as that 
science which goes back to a wpwrcp ^wcc, a beginning 
which is prior to the existence in consciousness of the 
individual self, and onward to aiaend in which the divisions 
of the finite consciousness are transcended, — as including, 
in short, ontology, or metaphysic in the narrower sense, on 
the one side, and theology, or the philosophy of religion, 
on the other. In truth, these two extremes of science are 
necessarily bound together : we can only go back to the 
beginning if we can go on to the end ; we can only recover 
the first unity if we can anticipate the last. Or, to free 
the subject more definitely from the associations of time, 
we cannot apprehend the unity which is involved or pre- 
supposed in all the differences of our conscious life except 
in so far as we can look at our individual existence from 
the point of view of the whole to which it belongs. This 
will become evident if we consider the nature of the limits 
which have to be transcended by such a science. The 
inihvidual conscious subject, as he finds himself at first, 
is but one being in a world that stretches out, apparently 
without limits, on every side of him. Of the tMngs by 
which he is immediately surrounded he sees but a small 
part, and the influences which he receives from them are, 
as he knows, like the wave that breaks upon a shore from 
an unknown ocean, only the last partial expression of 
impulses that come from regions beyond his ken. Again, 
he finds himself as one in a changing series of beings, of 
which he knows only the last preceding terms, and he is 
aware that in a few years he, as one of this series, will 
cease to be. He is thus to himself a definitely limited 
being, and though his knowledge of himself and his world 
may he gradually widened so as to reach some little way 
ba^ into the past, and anticipate a little of the future, or 
may go outwards in space to embrace a widening circle of 
exist^ces around him, yet he always stops at a limit, of 
which he is conscious that it is no absolute limit, but 
^ply an arbitrary halting-place where vision grows 
indistinct and imperfect ^en he reflects upon himself 
from this point of view, he is forced to regard himself as 
but a fra^ent, and a fragment of an unknown whole, by 
which hu whole being is determined to be what it is. 
His highest knowledm seems to be but a consciousness 
of his ignorance, his mghest freedom a determination by 
motives the ulti^te meaning of which is hid from him. 

So far there seems to be no room for any metaphysical 
knowledge^ any knowledge of ourselves and our world 
which is other than relative and in ardine ad individumi. 
But fmther reflexion shows that in this very consciousness 
of limit there is implied a consciousness of that which is 
beyond limit •'Vhile we proceed frompart to pari:, beginning 
with omaelves and our immediate surroundings, and follow- 
ing out lines of oomiex^ that lose themselves in the dis- 
ttmeOf we ate guided by a eoneeioasness of the whole as a 
mdly thraQ^ which we parts ere determined. Nay, it is 
js^t>m |tfee Bi ^ t h at m a k e s us cimehle 
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by the aid of the principle of causality, we connect parti- 
cular with particular, and so gradually extend the sphere 
of light into the encompassing d^kness. For that 
principle sim|fiy means that the limited external object 
does not sufficiently explain to us its own existence, and 
that therefore we are forced to explain it by a reference to 
something beyond it. It means, in other words, that we 
cannot rest in that which is not a self-bounded, self- 
determined whole. The application of the category of 
external determination has therefore an essential rSerenoe 
to the higher category of self-determination. The mere 
endlessness of space and time has no meaning except in 
opposition, yet in relation, to the true infinity of which 
we find the type in self-conscious thought. Or, to put it 
in the Kantian form in which it is alr^y familiar to us, 
the consoiousneiis of the objective world in space and time 
stands in essential relation to the unity of self-conscious- 
ness. And if when we regard the former exclusively we 
are forced to view ourselves as insignificant and short- 
sighted finite beings in an infinite universe, when we 
regard the latter we are enabled to see that in all this 
universe there is revealed only that spiritual principle 
which we find also in ourselves. In this way a new light 
is thrown on our first consciousness of ignorance. The 
strivings of our reason after knowledge can no longer be 
regard^ as strivings after an unknown goal, but rather 
after a goal which it has prescribed for itself. The narrow 
limits of our individual life are not removed, but they 
cease to be for us the limits of a narrow circle of definition 
within a formless infinite. They become the limits of a 
sphere within a sphere, a sphere which is defined by the 
idea of knowledge or self-consciousness itself, and in which 
therefore, however we may wander, we are everywhere at 
home. In religious language, the sphere is not a mere 
universe, but God, who is without us only as He is within 
us, so that “ by the God within we can understand the 
Qod without.” 

Again, as this consciousness takes man beyond his 
immediate existence, and enables him to determine it in 
relation to an absolute unity of ail things in God, so it 
enables him to go back to a unity which is behind or 
prior to that existence. For, if the individual can look at 
himself as he looks at others, and at others as he looks at 
himself, t.«., from a |)oint of view which is unaffected by 
his individuality, and in which that individuality is for him 
only what it is for impartial reason, he can have nothing in 
him which binds his consciousness to his individuality as 
mere individuality ; as therefore he can go beyond himself 
to apprehend the whole in which his individuality has a 
plac^ there is nothing to prevent him from going back 
upon himself, and upon the conditions which are prior to 
own individual beiujg. He is not tied to his immediate 
life, and can go below it just as he can rise above it. 

O G[od, I think Thy thoughts after Thee,” said Kepler. 
In reading the ‘thoughts” written in the planetary 
system, Kepler was ducovering the meaning of tiiat 
which is simpler and more elementary than the existence 
of man, as a cycle of mechanical relations are simpler and 
more elementary than self-consciousness. Tet it was £- 
true feeling tiiat led him to connect this descent into the 
mechanical world with God. For it is only in virtue of 
t^ same faculty which enables os to rise to the absolute 
life idiich includes and subordinates our own that we can 
so firse us from the image of our own conscious life as to 
apprehend and fix in tiiouc^t the simpler relations of 
wmty physical existence. But the same faculty of going 
oadk ourselves has a still deeper manifestation. 

Ncft only can we abstract from ourselves so as to under- 
stand tbs inoigsiiic world, we can also abstract from otuv 
salves so as to uadarstatid the conditions which ore prior 
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to the thought, and therefore to the existence, of any 
otgective exter^ world at all, the universal conditions of 
the knowable and therefore also of reality. In doing so, 
to use HegePs metaphor, which is but an extension of 
Kepler's, we are ‘thinking what Qod thought and was 
before the creation of the world,” is., we are thinking the 
spiritual unity presupposed in all knowledge, and therefore 
in all objects of knowledge — the consciousness m relation 
to which everything is, and is known. 

3. Tht Melatum of Logic to Metaphysic, — The ordinary 
view of logic is based on two presuppositions which tend to 
separate it almost entirely from metaphysic : it is based on 
the presupposition of an opposition, or at least a merely 
external relation, between thought and its object, and again 
of an opposition, or merely external relation, between the 
form or method and the content or matter of thought. The 
intelligence is regarded as dealing with an object which is 
given to it externally, and to which, therefore, it can be 
true only if it leaves it unchanged and introduces into it 
nothing of its own. Truth, to use a well-known definition, 
is the agreement of our conceptions with their objects, and 
in bringing about this agreement all the concessions must 
be on the side of thought. Conformably to this view, the 
processes of thought must be purely analytic ; i.«., thought 
may break up the given idea of the object into its con- 
stituent elements, and again out of these elements it may 
recompose the idea in its unity, but it can add nothing and 
take nothing away. It is like an instrument which 
alternately dissects a solid mass into smaller parts and 
again mechanically presses them together, but which 
never penetrates and dissolves the hard matter, still less 
fuses it into a new form by bringing it into contact with 
new chemical elements. 

This conception, like much of the philosophy of which 
it is a specimen, is a kind of exaggerated caricature of one 
aspect of the philosophy of Aristotle. Aristotle is the 
great analytic philosopher. He first laid down boundaries 
in that continuous domain of science which Plato had first 
surveyed. Not that he ever completely lost sight of the 
unity or continuity of the different sciences which he thus 
distinguished. His unrivalled speculative genius is shown 
nowhere more clearly than in those not unfrequent utterances 
of speculative insight into the unity of things different, by 
which, as at a stroke, he makes his own landmarks and all 
landmarks to disappear. Yet such utterances generally 
stand by themselves, and do not alter the general analytic 
spirit of his philosophy. They are not so developed as to 
snow distinctly the merely relative character of the divisions 
and distinctions which are set up, or the limits of the sphere 
within which they hold good. Hence it was easy for 
minds which possessed something of Aristotle’s keenness 
of understanding without his speculative depth to neglect 
such expressions, or to explain them away. And this 
process of degradation was the more rapid as the philosophy 
of Aristotle soon ceased to be studied in his own writings, 
and became a traditionary possession of the schools. In 
this way we may partly explain how logic came to be 
regarded by mediaeval philosophy as a form of thought 
which could be altogether separated from the matter, and 
by the application of which that matter could be in no way 
affected or changed. But for such a view, indeed, it is 
difficult to conceive how the schoolmen could have ventured 
to apply any lomcai processes at all to the sacred matter of 
dogma. The idea of externally adding anything to the 
faith once delivered to the sainta was excluded by the 
principle of author!^ ; and the idea of developing out of 
that fai^ anything that was not immediately contained in 
it had hot yet presented itself to any one. Hence the 
business tlionght seemed to be purely formal and 
/analyl^ and it ivas only on the plea of its being sudb that 


its activity could be tolerated at aO. Nor was tide vieU 
of lomc at once changed by the revolt against soholaeticism 
The first philosophi<^ exikments of the modem scientiffi 
movement, while they rejected the matter of dogma as 
fictitious, or at least as transcending the sphere of positive 
knowledge, and while they substituted in its place, as the 
object of investigation, the facts of experience, did not 
realize any more than the schoolmen that the iom, ain] 
method of knowledge could be other than analytic of given 
matter. Bacon, their protagonist, was above all solicitous 
to guard against any subjective naturm; nor did 

he see that the questions which, in his theory of forms, 
he proposed that science should ask of nature themselves 
involv^ any preconceived theory regarding it. Conscious, 
as every true scientific man must be, that the study of 
nature involves a constant self-abnegation, a patient self- 
distrustful course of experiment and observation, he and 
his followers did not reali& the presuppositions that make 
the inquiry possible, and by which it must be guided. Still 
less did they recognize that the separation between the 
mind and its object which they took for granted can only 
be a relative division, t.c., a division on the basis of a 
unity, and that therefore the self-abnegation of the mind 
in its investigation of facts cannot be an absolute self- 
abnegation, but is only the first step on the way to the 
discovery that the facts are intelligible, and so essentially 
related to the intelligence. Hence to them logic still 
seemed a mere analytic process, the end and aim of which 
was understood to be that a world, existing in itself out 
of relation to thought, should be reproduced in a more or 
less imperfect image in thought. And, when it came to be‘ 
suspected by a less naive philosophy of experience that, 
i after all, certain presuppositions, not given in experience 
itself, were involved in the scientific interpretation of it, 
various expedients were devised to reduce these presupposi- 
tions in an indirect way to empirical truths, — expedients 
of which Mill’s attempt to base the law of causality upon 
an indnctio per mumerationem nmplicem may be t^en as 
the type. 

When we go back to Aristotle, — ^who was the “founder 
of logic ” in the sense that he was the first who treated 
logical method as a separate branch of science, — we find 
that his division of logic from metaphysic is by no means 
BO definite and complete as it was made by some of his 
successors. The verification of the highest principle of 
thought, the law of contradiction, is treated by him as the 
business of metaphysic. And, though he separates the idea 
of truth from the idea of reality, and regards the former 
as involving a relation of thought to a reality which is 
determined in itself independent of that relation, yet he 
does not regard this independence as by any means al^lute. 
Truth is defined by him as a connexion or distinction of 
ideas which corresponds to a union or separation of things, 
but does not necessarily so correspond. This definition, 
however, holds good only in so far as things are not 
scientifically known, or in so far as things not essentially 
related are brought together icara V^ere 

necessity comes in, and is apprehended by reason, the 
case is different i’or in that case we have not merely 
an external synthesis^ lijht an essential identily, ».c., a unity 
of elements whidx can neither be, nor be Imown, 4tpart 
from each other. In relation tg ^e principles of science, 
therefore, Aristotle holds that H^Kpr, avconnexion of 
ideas not corresponding to a connexion of things, is impos- 
sible, and that me only alternatives are knowled^ and 
norance. Either we possess the idea or we do not possess it; 
as Aristotle otiierwise4expreBBe8 it, in thou|^t we are either 
in contact mth the thin|[8 or not in contact with them; 
there is no third possibwty. The meaning M Aristotle 
becomes clearer when we remember that, aooca^fii^ to hia 
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Tkw, ilieiiitdUmic^ in apiNrebending the indiTiaiblB 
ef <9i6iit^t8 in the oligect, u at the same time apprehending 
the unity of the olgect with itself. Ihe mind cannot he 
deoeiYed in regard to that which forms a part of its con- 
adonsness of itself. In freeing the essentiid conception of 
tiie ol^ect from the contingency of matter, science has 
freed ihe olyect from that wl^ made it foreign to 
intelligence, and the relation of thought to thin^ cmums 
to be one of correspondenoe, and becomes one of identity. 

The legitimate inference from this view of the relation 
of the intelligence to the intelligible world would seem 
to be that the partial separation of thought from its object 
and its imperfect correspondenoe with it is characteristic 
of our first empirical consciousness of things, and of the 
progress from that consciousness to science, but that in 
completed science the division ceases. The esse of things 
is not their percipi^ but their ttUeili^i, But, if this be 
taken as the trutl^ then it can longer be supposed that 
the process by which scientific knowl^ge is attained con- 
sists simply in an analysis of the object as it is given in 
^ immediate perception. On the contrary, it must be held 
that, if our thought has to submit itself to the object, and 
to brought into conformity with it, by a process of 
induction, it is equally true that in this process the object 
also must be changed, that it may be brought into con- 
formity with the principle of thought. The genesis of 
science, according to this view, is not merely an analysis 
of given facts, but a process of vital transformation by 
which consciousness on the one side and the object on 
the other are brought into unity with each other. The 
idea, indeed, of an empty process, a process in which the 
activity of the mind is merely formal, is one which will 
not stand the slightest examination. A mind without 
categories, if such a thing were conceivable, would have 
no questions to ask in relation to the object presented to 
it, and could therefore get no answers. Those who make 
a pretence of approaching a subject in an absolutely 
receptive attitude, and wi&out any presuppositions, only 
show that they are unconscious of the categories by 
which their thought is ruled ; and they will be most 
slavishly guided by these categories just because they 
are unconscious of them. The schoolmen, when 
they applied their logicd principles to the matter of 
Christian dogma, did not recognize that they were doing 
more than analysing and bringing out clearly the meaning 
of that dogma. But the effect of their work was to turn 
the system of divinity into a collection of insoluble puzzles; 
for uie doctrine was a doctrine of reconciliation between 
divine and human, infinite and finite, universal and 
particular, and the principle of their method was to treat 
all these oppositions as al^lute. In like manner it might 
be shown that the analysis of social phenomena which was 
made in the last century was inadequate and superficial, 
just bemuse of the latent assumption of individualism on 
which it proceeded, and that the greater success of writers 
like Comte Spencer does not arise merely or mainly 
from thw being more careful observers of the phenomena 
of social lif^ but in great part from the fact that, rather by 
the unconscious movement of opinion than by any distinct 
metaphysic, their minds have become posscSssed by more 
adequate categories. 

Tim idea that the process of thought is merely formal, 
or analytic of given matter, is, however, an error that has 
a tath underlying it. is the truth expressed hy 
Aristotle in his much misunderstood comparison of the 
intelUgenee of to a tabula rasa^ upon which nothing 
at^firat is written, smd again in his assertion — already 
aiioM~tliat the mind is a pure Swu/us, without any 
w^aguidiiiig quality of its owurudiich could prevent it 
lual nature of otiber things. In 
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other words, self-conscious reason is not a special thing in 
the world, but the principle throuj^ which all things are^ 
and are u^erstood ; and hence, as regards the distinction of 
things from each other, it is in the first instance undeter- 
mined and indifferent, and therefore o^n to be determined 
in one way or another, according to the object to which it 
is directed. But this simply means that the conscious 
subject, as such, is not bound to his own individuality, but 
can rog^urd things, nay, in a sense, must regard them, from 
a point of view which is independent of it. This is what 
makes possible the self-restraint and self-abnegation pre- 
scribed to the scientific man, whose whole duty, as it is often 
sai^ is to keep himself out of the way and let the objects 
speak, to lay aside all subjective idola and prejudices 
that stand between him and the reality of things. This at 
first sight may seem to be equivalent to the assertion that 
the mind ought to ^ in a state of simple passivity or 
receptivity towards objects. What is really meant, how- 
ever, is not that the intelligence should go out of itself, or 
cease to be itself, that it may know its object, but simply 
that it should show itself in its univers^ity, or freedom 
from the limits of the individual nature. The self-abne^ 
tion of science is an endeavour, so to speak, to see the 
object with its own eyes, but this it can do only in so far 
as the consciousness for which the object is is that con- 
sciousness in relation to which alone ^ objects are, and 
are understood. Or, to put it in another form, the con- 
scious self in its scientific self-abnegation does not give 
itself up to another, and become purely passive ; it only 
gives up all activity which is not the activity of that 
universe thought for which and through which all things 
are. Hence, when it has so abnegated itself, its most intense 
constructive activity is just beginning, though, just so far 
as the self-abnegation has been re^, that constructive 
activity has become one with the self-revelation of the 
object. As, however, it is only through the constructive 
activity of thought that there exists for us any object at 
all, so it is only through its continue activity that the 
conception of the object is changed, till it is completely 
revealed and known. And this activity involves a con- 
tinuous synthesis, by which an ever wider range of facts 
is brought together in an ever more definite unity, until 
the mind has, if we may use the expression, exhausted its 
store of categories upon the world, and until the world has 
completely revealed itself in its unity with itself and with 
the mind. 

To combine these two ideas — on the one hand that science 
begins in a self-abnegation by which the mind renounces 
all subjective prejudices, and thereby attains a purely 
objective attitude, and on the other hand that this purely 
objective attitude is not a mere attitude of reception, but 
one in which the mind is continually transforming the 
object by its own categories, — to see that the universality 
of the mind in knowing is not mere emptiness, and that its 
activity is i^thetic just when it is most free from all pre- 
suppositions extraneous to the nature of its object, — ^is one 
of the greatest difficulties of the student of metaphysic. 
Universl^ty at first looks so like emptiness, and a universal 
activity so like a merely formal activity, that it is no 
wonder that the one should be mistaken for the other. 
But if we make such a confusion, we may soon be forced 
to choose between a sensationalism that makes knowledge 
imposrible and a mysticism which makes it empty. The 
pure identity of thought with itself which is involved in 
the process of analysis is put on the one side, and the 
manifold matter of experience which is the olpect of 
on the other, and between these opposites no 
mediation is possible. If we take our stand upon the 
latter, an are forced to rqject all mental s3mthesis as 
invalid, beoaoie it involves a snlgeetive addition to the 
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facts ; if we take our stand on the former, we are com- 
pelled to regard all ())»jcctive experience as irrational, 
becauKC it does not correspond to the 2mr(3 identity of 
thought. 

In Aristotle’s view of logic it cannot be said that this 
difficulty is clearly solved, though he seems to have seen 
the error of both extremes. On the one liand he often 
recognizes the synthetic c;haracter of the process of induc- 
tion, as when he s])eaks of the universal idea or law as a 
rentral principle, in which we must find tlie key to all the 
ilifficulties suggested by different aspects of a given subject. 
Vet in other places we trace the iufliience of a inerely ana- 
lytic conception of that process as a process in which the 
uiiivcrsfil is to be reached by abstra(‘ting from the 2 )eculi- 
arities of individuals. And this itonception of it is favoured 
by Aristotle’s metaj)hysi(^al theory, a.c(!ording to which the 
forms of things in the finite world are manifested in a 
resisting matlei’, a matter which ])revents them from being 
2 )erfectly or universally realized. For, in so far as this is 
the case, the facts will nc»t be entirely ex])lained by the 
knowledge of tlie form, and tin? knowledge of the form 
must be o}>taiiie(l, not by (iornbiiiing all the fac.ts, but rather 
by abstracting fnau tlicm. Again, in Aristotle’s account 
of the process of thouglit in the Prior Analytics^ he 
regartls it as a. formal dedu(;tive process ; and, though 
in the Posit riar Anofytirs lie attemi)ts to give a synthetic 
meaning to the syllogism by treating it as the method in 
wiii(;h the j>ro[)erties of a thing may be proved of it, or 
combined with it, tlirough its essential definition, yet this 
adventitious meaning bestowed U 2 )on the syllogistic process 
does not alter its essential nature. Tlie ultimate source of 
this inadeipiate view of the [uocess of thought seems to lie 
in Aristotle’s iiiijierfect coiK^eptiou of the unity or identity 
which is for him the tyiie of knowledge. For, though, both 
in the Metajthysir iiwd tli<3 De A/il/utt, he defines tliat identity 
as self-consciousness or as a consciousness of objects which 
is identical with sclf-(;onsciousness, yet he does not seem 
clearly to distinguish between a unity in which there is no 
difference anil a unity in wdiicli dilfereuco is transcended and 
reconciled. This seems to be shown ly Ids descri^ition of the 
princi[)les which reason ap[)rehends as indmdua or indi- 
visible unities, rather than unities whieh imply, while they 
trauseend, difference. Yet, in this definition of the unity 
of knowledge as self-c.onsidousness, Aristotle lias imjilicitly 
admitted that there is a duality or ditfereiice in the unity 
itself, and this might have been exj)eeted to modify his 
conception of the relation of consciousness to its objects. 
For, as self-consciousness is not simjile like a chemical 
olement, but only in the sense that it is an indissoluble 
unity of opposites, it might have been anticipated that 
one w'ho had realized self-consciousness as the principle 
of knowledge would be able to regard the 02 )position 
between the consciousness of self and the consciousness of 
the world as itself also capable of being conceived as a 
unity. 

Tins misconception of Aristotle may be shown in 
another way. In the Afetaphymi wo find him laying down 
wliat is called the logical law of contradiction as the 
ultimate principle of knowledge. The meaning of this 
princiide, however, as Aristotle states it, is simply that 
thought in its essence is definition or distinction. If, as 
Heraclitus says, everything at once is and is not, if we 
cannot attach any definite jirodicates to things by which 
they may be distinguished from each other, then, as 
Aristotle argues, thought is chaos, and knowledge is 
imjiossible. If determination be not negation, if the 
assertion of A be not the negation of not-A, then there is 
no meaning in words. The criticism to be made on this 
view is obviously, not that it is a false statement of the law 
of thought, but that it is an imperfeett statement of it. , 
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Thought is undoubtedly distinction ; and, if all distinction 
bo confounded, no meaning can be apprehended or ex- 
jiressed. But thought is also relation and connexion of 
the things distinguished, and this aspect of it is equally 
important with the other. Aristotle shows his one-sided- 
ness — a one-sidedness which throws him into opposition 
to Plato, but which enables him to correct Plato only by 
falling into the ojiposite error — when he exclusively fixes 
his attention on the ‘‘ differentiating ” aspect of knowledge, 
and takes no notice of the “ integrating ” aspect of it. It 
is easy to see that this exclusive attention to one side of 
the truth may lead in many ways to a distorted view both 
of the world and of the intelligence that apprehends it. If 
Heraclitus be interpreted as simply denying the right of 
thought to introduce its definiteness into the flux of sense, 
nothing but absolute scepticism can come out of his 
j)hilosoifiiy ; and Aristotle was right in maintaining that it is 
only as the flux is brough/ to a stand, and the universal is 
fixed as a permanent and definite object of thought,^ that 
knowledge becomes jwssible. But, on the other hand, if 
distinction be taken as absolute, if the definite assertion 
of a thing be taken as a negation of all relation to what it 
is not, if the fixity of thought be taken as an abstract self- 
identity which excludes all the movement of finite things 
wherein they show their finitude and pass beyond them- 
selves into other things, then knowledge will be equally 
impossible. Our consciousness, on such a theory, would 
be disintegrated into parts which would own no connexion 
with each other ; nor would it be possible for us to think 
of things as, in spite of their differences, bound together into 
the unity of one world. The law of contradiction or 
distinction, therefore, is likely to lead to serious miscon- 
ceiitiuiis, unless it he complemented by a law of relation — 
a law cxi)russing the truth that there is a unity which 
transcends all distinction. For all intelligible distinction 
— all distinction of things in the intelligible world — must 
bo subordinate to their unity as belonging to that world, 
and therefore essentially connected with each other and 
with the intelligence. In such a world, in other words, 
there can be no absolute distinctions or differences (not 
even between being and not-being) ; for distinction without 
relation is impossible, and a conception held in absolute 
isolation from all correlated concejitions ceases to have 
any meaning. This does not, of course, imply a negation 
of the law of contradiction within its own sphere, but it 
does imply that that sphere is limited, and that there is no 
absolute contradiction. All opposition is within a jire- 
supposed unity, and therefore points to a higher reconcilia- 
tion, a reconciliation which is reached when we show that 
the opposition is one of correlative elements. 

The great step in logical theory which was taken by the 
idealistic philosophy of the post-Kantian period was simply 
to dissipate the confusion which had prevailed so long 
between that bare or formal identity, which is but the 
beginning of thought and knowledge, and that concrete 
unity of difference, which is its highest idea and end. It 
was, in other words, to correct and comjfiete the concep- 
tions of thought as analytical, and as externally syntheti- 
cal, by the conception of it as self-determining, to show 
that it is a unity which manifests itself in difference and 
opposition, yet in all this, even when it seems to be 
dealing with an object which is altogether external to 
it, is really developing and revealing itself. This new 
movement of thought might, in point of view, be 
described as the addition of anotUOT logic to the logic 
of analysis and the logic of inductive synthesis whiph 
were already in existence. But it was really more than 
this ; for the new logic was not merely an external addition 
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to the old logics, it also put a new meaning into these 
logics by bringing to light principles that were involved 
t in them. At the same time it broke down the division 
that had been supposed to exist between logic and meta- 
physic, between the form or method of thought and its 
matter. It showed that thought itself contains a matter 
from which it cannot l)e separated, and that it is only by 
reason of this matter that it is able to ask intelligent 
questions of nature, and to get from nature intelligible 
answers. A short 8i)acc must be devoted to explain this 
relation of the three logics to each other. 

The analytic logic fairly represents our first scientific 
attitude to the world, in wliich w e concentrate our attention 
U[X)n the facts as they are given in exj)erience, with no 
thought of any mental synthesis through which they are 
given. To ourselves we seem to have to do with an object 
which is altogether indej)endent of our thouglit, and what 
wo need in order to know it is tojccop ourselves in a purely 
receptive attitude. All we can do is to analyse what is 
given, without adding anything of our own to it. It has, 
• however, already been pointed out that this apjjarent self- 
abnegation is possible only because, in abnegating our indi- 
vidual point of view, we do not abnegate the point of view 
that belongs to us os universal or thinking subjects. In 
other words, the objectivity of knowledge thus attained is 
not the ceasing of the activity of our thought, but rather of 
all that iiiterferes with that activity. We seem to abstract 
from ourselves, but what wo do abstract from is only the 
individuality that stands between us and the world. The 
scientific observer who has thus denied himself, however, 
is not necessarily conscious of the meaning of what he has 
done. The immediate expression of Ids consciousness is 
not ‘‘I think the object,^’ but “it, the object, is’’ ; and the 
more intensely active he is the more his activity is lost for 
him in the object of it. His whole wwk is, for himself, 
only the analysis of given facts, and for the rest he seems 
to have nothing to do but to take the world as he finds 
it. The voice of nature to which he listens is for him 
Tiot his own voice but the voice of a stranger, and it does 
not occur to him to reflect that nature could not speak to 
any one but a conscious self. His business is to determine 
things as they present themselves, to enumerate their 
qualitie.s, to measure their quantities ; and his logic accord- 
ingly is a logic governed by the idea of the relative com- 
prehension and extension of the things which he thus 
names and classifies. 8uch an analytic logic seems to be 
all tliat is necessary, because the only predicates by which 
things are as yet determined are those which are involved 
in their presence to us in percejjtion, and as perceived they 
seem to be at once given in all their reality to the mind 
that apprehends them. 

A step is taken beyond this first naive consciousness of 
things, whenever a distinction is made between appearance 
and reality, or whenever it is seen that the things perceived 
are essentially related to each other, and that thereiore they 
cannot be known by their immediate presence to sense, but 
only by a mind which relates that which is, to that which 
is not, immediately j>erceived. If “ the shows of things are 
least themselves,” we must go beyond the shows in order to 
know' them ; we must seek out the permanent for that 
which is given os transient, the law for the phenomenon, 
the cause for the effect The process of thought in know- 
ledge therefore is no longer lost in its immediate object, 
but is, partly at least, distinguished from it. For just in 
proportion as the reality is separated from the appearance 
dqps the knower become conscious of an activity of his own 
thought in determining things. From this point of view 
mture is no longer an object which spontaneously reveals 
itself to us, but rathei one which hides its meaning from 
and out of idikh we must wring its secret by persistent 
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questioning. And, as this questioning process obviously 
has not its direction determined purely by the object itself, 
it becomes manifest that the mind must bring with it the 
categories by which it socks to make nature intelligible. 
To ask for the causes of things, or the laws of things, pre- 
supposes that the immediate aj)pearance of them does not 
corresix)nd to an idwi of reality which the mind brings 
with it, and by which it judges the appearance. Nature 
is supposed to be given to or perceived by us as a multi- 
tude of objects in space passing through successive chants 
in time ; and w^hat science seeks is to discover a necessity 
of connexion running through all this apparently contingent 
coexistence and succession and binding it into a system. 
Science, therefore, secnis to question nature by moans of 
an idea of the necessary interdependence and connexion of 
all things, as parts of one systematic whole governed by 
general laws — an idea which it does not got from nature, 
but which it brings to nature. Hence the logic in which 
this process of investigation expresses its consciousness ol 
itself will bo a syntlietic logic, a logic built on certain prin- 
ciples which are conceived to be independent of experience, 
and by the aid of wdiich we may so transform that experi- 
en<!e, so penetrate into it or get beyond it, as to find for it 
a better explanation than that which it immediately gives of 
itself. The PosUrior Analytic^ in which Aristotle brings in 
the idea of cause to vivify the syllogistic prociess, or supply a 
real meaning to it, may already be regarded as a first essay 
in this direction. And the theory of inductive logic, as 
explained by Bacon and his successors down to Mill, is a 
continuous attempt to determine what are the principles and 
methods on which ox}>erieuco must be questioned, in order 
to extract from it a k^vowledge wliich is not given in im- 
mediate perception. 

It was, however, Hume who first brought into a clear 
light the subje(5tivity of the principles postulated in this 
logic, and especially of the principle of causality, which is 
the most important of them. In thus contrasting the sub- 
jectivity of the i)rinciple8 of science with the objectivity 
of the facts to which they are aj)j>lied, it was his intention 
to cast doubt on tlie science which is based on the applica- 
tion of the former to the latter. Tlie principles, he main- 
tains, are not legitimately derived from the facts, therefore 
they cannot legitimately boused to interpret them. They 
are duo to the influence of habit, which by an illegitimate 
process raises frequency of occurrence into the universality 
and necessity of law^, and so changes a mere subjective 
association of ideas into an assured belief and expectation 
of objective facts. The answer given by Kant to this 
sceptical criticism of science involved a rejection of that 
very opiK)8ition of subjective and objective upon which it 
was based. Without necessary and universal principles, 
the experience of things as qualitatively and quantitatively 
determined objects, coexisting in space and passing 
through changes in time (or even the determination of the 
succoasive states of the subject eis successive), would itself 
have been impossible. Hence necessity of thought cannot 
bo derived from a fre<iuent experience of such objects. It 
is true tliat the determination of things os permanent sub* 
stances reciprocally acting on each other, according to uni- 
versal laws, goes iKjyond the determination of them as 
qualified and quantified phenomena in space and time. 
But both determinations are possible only through the 
same a priori princijde, and wo cannot admit the former 
determination without implicitly admitting thts latter. As, 
therefore, it is through the necessity and universality of 
thought that objects exist for us, even before the application 
to them of the principles of scientific induction, and as the 
application of those principles is only a further step in 
that a priori synthesis which is already involved in the 
perception of these objects^ we have no reason for treating 
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ihp former kutid of i^atbesw a» oyectively valid wWch 
doea not equally apply to the latter. 

This viudication of the principles of induction has, how- 
ever, a further consequence, which was not clearly seen by 
Kant. It is fatal to the antithesis of the “ given and 
the “known,” of what is perceived and what is conceived, 
of natura 7i'iuier'iaUiff7' sjffectcUa and 7iatura fornudiirr 
ipectata, which he still admitted. For that antithesis 
really rested on the idea that there is no universal and 
necessary principle of determination of things involved in 
the apprehension of them as qualified and quantified 
phenomena in space and time. So soon, therefore, as it is 
aeon that there is such a princi[>le, and t,hat the first deter- 
mination of tbiugs as objects of pei’cuption is due to the 
same u priori synthesis which determines them in the 
second ^ace as objects of ex[jerieuco, the ground for that 
coutnast between reality and appearan<*e on which the 
tlieory of induction rested is taken away. Kant, indeed, 
duds a new meaning for that contrast by interpreting it as 
referring, not to the opjiosition between things as they are 
given and things as they are known, but to a supposed 
opposition between things as they are given and known in 
experience and things as they are in themselves out of 
experience. This new antithesis of reality and appearance, 
however, only moans that the former antitliesis has broken 
down, and that tliorofore the ideal of knowledge baaed 
upon it has yielded to a new ideal. The so-called things 
in themselves are noumena, the objects of an intuitive or 
perceptive understanding, t.c., objects iu which the contrast 
of perception and couc-eptiou, of given and known, is trail- 
ecendod. We can make Kant’s tlieory consistent only by 
aupposiiig him to mean that the conception of the world as 
a system of sul,>stancos determining each other acxjording 
to universal laws does not yet satisfy tlie idea of know- 
ledge which reason brings w'ith it. J n other words, just 
as scionce from the point of view of necessiuy law found 
something wanting in the conception of the world as a 
mere complex of quantified and qualified phenomena in 
space and time, so pliilosojdiy, in view* of a still higher iioal 
of knowledge, may condemn the conception of the world 
as a system of objects determined by necessary laws of 
relation as itself inade<|uate and inii)crfe('.t. And we have 
aeon that this higher ideal is that whidi is involved in 
the unity of self-consciousness. Unfortunately Kant was 
unable, as Aristotle had been unable, to distinguish this 
idea from the idea of an abstract identity in which there 
is no room for even ti relative difference of perception and 
conception, and therefore tlie perceptive understanding was 
named by him only bi bo rejected. 

If, however, we correct this inadequacy of Kant’s state- 
ment, as his later woi-IckS enable us partly to coriect it, 
we see that it involves a m^w ivlea of knowledge and a new 
k)gic, — a logic governed by the idt^a of organic unity and 
development, just as the analytic logic liad ]>ccn govenu’d 
by the idea of identity, ami as the inductive logic had been 
governed by the idea of necesvsary liivv. For, if tlie uhity 
of self-consciousness be our type of knowledge, truth must 
mean to us, not the apprelioUbion of objects as self-identical 
diings, distinguished from each other in quantify and 
luality, nor even tlie determination of such things as 
dtandiug in necessary relations b> each otluT. It must 
mean the determination of the world (and of wliutever in 
it is in any sense an indet>endcnt reality, so far as it is .so 
indopondent) as a unity wdiicli realizes itself in and through 
ilifferenoe, a unity whicli is indeed determined, but deter- 
mined by ittiell Iu a view of tlie world whicli is governed 
]by this category, correlation must be reinterpreted as 
orgiwc unity, and causation as development Its logical 
method must be neither analytical nor synthetical, or 
mth£i4t must be both at once, it must endeavour to 
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exhibit the process of things hii evdtatioa of a waii^ 
which is at once self-difEeveutiatis\g smi sdfs^^ 
which manifests itself in difference^ that tieroUgb difference 
it may return upon itself. Furihar, us this logic aiis^ 
simply out of a deeper consciousneBs cf that which w^s 
contained in the two previous logics, so it hrst enables us 
to explain them. In other words, the advance from the 
analytic to the inductive logic, and again from the inductive 
to what may be called the genetic logic, may itself be 
shown to be a self-determined development of thought, in 
which the first two steps are the imperfect manifestation 
of a principle fully revealed only in the last step. The' 
consciousness of self-identical objects, independent of each 
oilier and of thought, is thus only the beginning of a pro- 
cess of knowledge which reaches its second stage in the 
determination of these ol:^ects as essentially relat^ to each 
other, and w'hich finds its ultimate end in the knowledge 
of the correlated objects essentially relat^ to the mind 
that knows them. Or if, in this last point of view, things 
are still conceived as having a certain relative independence 
of the mind, it can only be in so far as they are in the 
Leibnitzian sense monads, or mici’ocosins, — i.e,, in so far as 
they are self-determined, and so luive, in the narrower circle 
of their individual hfe, sometliing analogous to the self- 
completed nature of the world, when it is contemplated in 
its unity with its spiritual principle. 

♦Such a genetic logic is inconsistent with any absolute 
distinction between the a j>7'^lori and a posteriori element 
iu knowledge. For here the a priori is not simply a law 
of necessary connexion to be a])plied to an external matter, 
but a princijde of organic development, a principle which, 
from the very nature of it, cannot be applied to a foreign 
matter. To treat tlie world as organic is to apply to it a 
category whicli is inconsistent with its being something 
merely given or externally presented to thought. The 
relation of tilings to thought must itself be brought under 
the same category of organic unity which is applied to the 
relation of things to each other in the world, otherwise the 
externality of the world to the thought for which it is will 
contradict tlie conception of the world as itself organic, 
lleiice the distinction of a prurri and a posteriori^ so for as 
it is maintained at all, must shrink to sometliing secondary 
and relative. It can be maintained only as a distinction 
of thought from its object, which presupposes their ultimate 
unity. From tliis point of view logic may be said to deal 
with the a in so far as it treats the general conditions 
and metliods of knowledge without reference to any parti- 
cular object. Logic must, exhibit abstractly the process by 
which the intelligence establishes its unity with the intelli- 
gible w orld ; or, to put it in anotlier way, it must demon- 
strate that the being of things can be truly conceived only 
as their being for thought. It is limited to the a priori., in 
the sense that it ends with the idea that the use of things 
is their hitellvjl, and does not consider how this re^ 
intelligence Or intelligible reality manifests itself in the 
concrete world of nature and spirit. 

In this sense logic cannot be separated from metaphysic 
if inetaphysic be confined to ontology. They are simply 
two aspects of one science, w^hich wo may regard either as 
determining the idea of being or the idea of knowing. 
The process of knowing is never really a formal process; it 
always involves the application of certain categories, and 
these categories arc simply successive definitions of being 
or reality. We cannot sejiarato category from the 
movement of thought by which it jls evolved and applied, 
nor the transition from lower to higher categories from 
changes of logical method. Hence a logic divorced from 
metaphysic inevitably becomes empty and unreal, and a 
meuiphysic divorced from logic reduces itself to a 
dietinnory of abstract terms^ which are put in no living 
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on the tmmption 4>f cm ahtol ut e divki^ 
btiwmk heixkg and tkoiighti the very two tenua tbe unity 
of it moat be the utmost object of both logic and 

netaplQraic to iprove and to produce. 

4 . R 0 l(i$Um ^/Metaphymc to FhUo$ophy of Reli^tcn. 
— ^Wie pogsibility of a “drat philosophy/’ as wc have 
already seen, is essentially bound up with tiie possibility 
-of whit we may call a last philosoi^hy. It is only in so 
fm* as we can rise above the point of view of the individual 
and the dnalkm of the ordinary coriBciouBuess --in so far, 
in other words, as we can have at least an anticipative 
•ooDsoiouBness of that last unity in which all the difforonces 
of things from each otlier and from the mind that knows 
them ore explained and transcended — -that we are able to 
go back to that first unity whioh all these tlifferonces pre- 
suppose. The life of man begins with a divided conscious- 
ness, with a consciousness of i^lf which is opijoaed to the 
«oonsciou8nesB of what is notnself, with a consciousness of a 
multiplicity of particulars wiiich do not seem to bo bound 
together by any one univorwd princii^e. Such division 
and apparent indejiendence of what are really parts of one 
whole is characteristic of nature, and in spirit it is at first 
only so far transcended that it has become conscious of 
itself. A conscious difference, however, as it is a difference 
in consckmsness, is no longer an un mediated difference. 
Tt is a difference through which the unity has begun to 
show itself, and which thorcfcire the unity is on the way to 
subordinate. And all the develoi)inent of consciousness 
and self-consciousnesH is just the process tlirough which 
this subordination is carried out, u[) to the [>oint at which 
the difference is seen to be nothing but the manifestation 
of the unity. Just so far, therefore, os this end is present 
to us, — so far as we are able to look forward to the solution 
or reconciliation of all the divisions and oppositions of 
which wo arc conscious and to see that there is an all- 
embracing unity which they cannot destroy, — is it possible 
that wo ^ould look back to the beginning or first unity, 
mnd recogiiiise that those divisions and oppositions are hut 
the manifestations of it. Thu'> the extremes of abstractness 
and of coinTcteiiess of thought are bound iijj together. The 
freedom of intelligence by wiiich wc get rid of tliocomiJcxity 
of our actual life, and direct our thoughts to the simplest 
and most elementary conditions of being and knowing, is 
possible only to those w'ho are not limited to tliat life, but 
can regard it and all its finite concerns from the point of 
view of the infinite aisl the universal. In this .si'iise it is 
true that religion and metajihysic spring from tlie same 
source, and that it is possible to vindicate the rationality of 
religion only on metaphysical principles. The philosophy 
of religion is, in fact, only the last application or final 
expposskm of meta[»hy8ic; and, conversely, a meta physic 
which is not capable of f urnishiiig an explunal ion of religion 
oontradicts itself. 

This last remark alfords us a kind of criterion of a true 
metapbysic. Can it or can it not explain religion? If it 
cannot, it must bo equally unable to explain its own possi- 
bility, and therefore implicitly it condemns itself. Thu.s a 
pantheistic system, which lo.sos the subject in the absolute 
substance, cannot explain how tliat subject should apj^re- 
hetid the »ul>stance of which it is but a transitory mode, nor, 
-on the other hand, can it explain why the substance should 
manifest itself in and to a subject. And the same criticism 
maybe madeonolltheoriesin which the first or metaphysical 
unity is abstractly opfKwed to the manifoldness and con- 
jbingeacy of things. Not only of Spinoza, but also of Kant, 
«of Fh^te, and even of Schelling, it might with some truth 
be said that their absolute is like tbe lion’s den, towards 
wh^ all ike ttadcs are directed, while none come from it, i 
Jt is 4Mi0QtttiaI ftat the Smt unity should be such as to | 


aqshrn the possibility of difierenoe and divisioi^ lor, if it 
is npt, then the return to unity out of difference is made as 
aceidental m the difference itself. When Aristotle repre- 
seated the Divine Being as pure self-consciousness, pure 
form without matter, he found himself unable to account 
for the existence of any world in which form was realised 
in matter. Wlieu tlierofore he speaks of the process of 
the finite world by which it returns to (lod, and attributes 
to nature a will, which is directed to the good as its final 
cause, bis theory seems to be little more waax a met^phox 
in which the analogy of consciousness is applied to the 
unconscious. For, if the Divine Being is not manifested 
in the world, any tendency of the w’orkl to realize the good 
becomes an inexplicable fact. A similar difficulty is, ss 
wc saw, involved in Kant’s confusion of the bare identity 
of understanding with the absolute unity of knowledge. 
Hcducing the unity of self-conHciousuess to such a bare' 
identity, Kant could not be exjiccted to see, what Aristotle 
had not seen, that })ure self-conscious]iess is essentially 
related to anything but itself. Hence the various attempts 
which he made in his ethical works and in his Oriti<dm of 
JudfpnnU to find a link of connexion between the noumenal 
and the empirical wore necessarily condemned even by him- 
self as the expressions of a merely regulative and subjective 
principle of knowledge. Even Fichte, who found in the 
thought, which is for him the piMia of all existence, a 
principle of differentiation and integration which explained 
how self-(X)nscic)Usm-s8 in us should be iieoessarily correlative 
wit® the consciousness of a world, was miable to free him- 
self from the Kantian o|>position of a noumenal identity 
in which there is no difference to a phenomenal unity 
which is realized in differonoc. Hence by him also the 
return out of differerice is regarded as an imposBibility, or 
as ire vfjimtum, and the absolute imity as that 

whi<ii is beyond all knowledge and only apprehended by 
faith. 

If we l(K>k to completely elaborated theories, and dis- 
regard all tentative and imperfect sketches, it may fairly 
be said that all that has us yet been done in the region of 
pure metaphysic is contained in two works, in the MeU^ 
phyme of Aristotle and the Loyvi of Hegel. And up to a 
ceitain point the k^sson which they t<^a<^ is one and the 
same, viz., that the ultimate unity which is presupposed 
in all differences is the unity of thought with itself, the 
unity of self-consciou.sness, and that in this unity is con- 
tained the type of nil science, and the form of all existence ; 
in other wonts, I 1 is the formula of the universe. The 
diff(‘r(»nce between tlieso two works has, however, already 
been indicated. With Aristotle, because ha neglects the 
tmoiitial relation of self-consciousness t^ ^amiscioustiess, or 
of the conscious self to the world of objects in space and 
time, the unity of self-consciousness tends t{) pass, as it did 
j»aHS with the Neo-Platonists, into a jaire identity without 
difference, la the Hegelian logic, on the other hand, self- 
consciousness is interpreted as a unity which realizes itself 
through difference and the reconciliation of difft^ence — an, 
in fact, an organic unity of elements, which exitt only OS 
they pass into ea(*h other. In other words, it is shown 
that the differentiating movement by which the BubjectiV0 
and the objective self are opposed and the integratinfj^ 
movement by which they arc reunited are both essenti&H 
Hence we cannot think of the conscious self as a simple/ 
resting identity, but only as an active self-determiimig 
principle ; nor can we think of its self-determination as a 
pure affirnjation of itself, without any negation, but only 
as an affirmation which involves a double nogatiem — an 
opposition of two elements which yet are essentially united, ' 
ISa^ih factor in this unity, in fact, is necessarily ednotdved * 
as passing beyond itself into the other; the 
sulgect o^y as it relates itself to tbe ol^eoti tik wHldki 
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dtij^dot <mly as it relates itself to the ipilDject. Xt is diis 
tenaioii a^nst eadi other of elements whm yet are corre- 
lated and indissolubly united, this self-surrender to e^h 
other of elements which yet are maintained in their distinc- 
tion, which constitutes the organic unity of thought in 
(tself, and separates it from the mere abstract unity of 
mysticism. When, however, the concrete or self-differen- 
tiating character of the unity of self-consciousness is appre- 
hended in this way, — so that it is impossible to confuse its 
indivisible unity with the simplicity of that which is one 
merely because it has no differences in it, — the problem of 
the relation of pure self-consciousness to the world in space 
and time ceases to bo insoluble. Thought, as it is seen to 
have difference in itself, is no longer irreconcilable with 
the world of difference ; nor is it necessary to introduce a 
foreign {IX17 to make their connexion inicJligible. For, as 
thought is a principle of difference as well as of unity, of 
analysis as well as of synthesis, and as if cannot realize 
itself in its unity except through the utmost development 
of difference, abstract self-consciousness, with its transparent 
or merely ideal difference, cannot be its ultimate form. 
On the contrary, the consciousness of self is possible only 
in distinction from, and in relation to, a world of objects. 
In other words, the unity of the thinking subject i)re- 
flUpposes, not merely the opposition of the subjective and 
the objective self, but also the opposition of the self in its 
pure self-identity to a world of externality and difference. 
The pure intelligence, which is the ivrius of all things, must 
not, therefore, be regarded — as Aristotle regarded it — as 
merely theoretical, but also as practical. It must be con- 
ceived as a Uving principle, a principle which only in self- 
nmnifestation can be conscious of itself, and to the very 
nature of which, therefore, self-manifestation is essential. 
In this way Hegel — just because ho grasped the concrete 
character of the unity of thought in itself — was enabled to 
understand the necessary unity of thought or self-conscious- 
ness with the world, and to heal the division of physics 
from metaphysic, which Aristotle had admitted. 

Sohelling and others who have raised objections to the 
Hegelian method have specially directed their criticisms 
against this transition from logic to the philosophy of 
nature, from pure self-consciousness to the external world 
in space and time. In doing so, they have practically 
fallen back upon the Aristotelian theory, with its ojipoaition 
of God, as pure form, to the finite world. Hut this in effect 
is to deny that “ the real is the rational ” or intelligible, 
and to introduce into the world, as the ground of its 
distinction from reason, a purely irrational or contingent 
element. A modern follower of Scholliiig's later positive i 
philosophy only draws the necessary consequence from this 
view when he teaches the pessimist creed that the highest 
^good is the negation or extinction of the finite. Nor can 
we wonder that the same writer who denies that the I 
absolute self-consciousness is essentially related to or 
manifested in the world should proceed to reduce this 
idf-oonsciouBness to a mystic identity which comes out of 
itself and becomes self-conscious only by an inscrutable 
act of will. The fact, indeed, that those who deny the 
potsihility of a rational transition from self-consciousness 
to the world are forced by the logic of their })osition to 
reduce self-consciousness to an abstract identity may be 
regarded as a kind of indirect proof that the* princi[)le of 
eeU*oonsciousnes8, truly conceived, does involve that transi- 
tion. Another step in the same direction may be made if 
irtjpcmsider how the Cartesian philosophy treated the same 
qp^Plsition, which it also regarded as absolute. By 
Bteosiios mind and matter^ thought and extension, are 
as abstract pppbsites, evexy quality of each finding 
Ih counterpart in a quality of the other, 

a pure sel{4«ittwiied uuilyi vdufrn is as it knows 


itself^aid knows itodf as It ki kAtiA, kasiio disi^ou ft 

S rts or capacity of divisicmiwdetMiiiimt^ 
itter is essentially dist^ete or infinitely divided *; it is a 
pure passivity ; and all its detenninati<m Comes to it from 
without. The world is therefore, as it ware, ^^eut in two 
with a hatchet,” divided into two unrelat^ earistences^ 
which are held together only by the of God. Spinoza 
cuts the knot, and avoids the arbitrariness of this solution, 
by treating extension and thought as two attributes 
separated only in respect of our intelligence, but 
expressing fully the al^lute substance. And something 
like the same view has been revived in recent times, by 
writers like Lewes and Mr Spencer, who speak of feelings 
and motions as two opposite aspects ” of the same fact. 
When we ask, however, for whom those attributes or 
aspects are a unity, it becomes clear that the intelligence 
vrbich is regarded as standing on one side of the dualism 
must also taken as tran^ending it, and relating the two 
sides to each other. Moreover, the correspondence of the 
two attributes upou which Spinoza insists and their contra- 
riety upon which Descartes insists, when taken together, 
give us the idea of a correlative opi)osition, i.e., of an opposi- 
tion of elements which yet are necessary to each other. 
If, therefore, they cannot be simply identified as Spinoza 
identifies them, yet they need no external bond such as 
Descartes introduces to combine them ; for they cannot 
exist apart from each other. Their opposition is held 
within the limits of their unity, and is no absolute con- 
tradiction, but rather an opposition which exists only as it 
is transcended. In other words, it is an abstract opposi- 
tion, V.f*., it is an opposition of elements which seem to be 
irreconcilable till it is observed that they are correlative, 
that each exists or has a meaning only as it relates itself 
to, or passes out of itself into, the other, and that each, 
held in its abstraction and separation from the other, loses 
all the moaning that it seemed to have. For, as in an 
organic body each member or organ lives only in tension 
against the others, yet only as continually relating itself to 
the others, so the utmost opposition of mind to matter, of 
the intelligence to the intelligible world, presupi>oses their 
unity, and is only the realization of it. 

There is here, however, something more than an ordinary 
case of correlation, for in this unity of opposites mind 
appears twice, once os one of the opposites, and again 
as the unity which transcends the opposition. This 
ambiguity becomes most obvious in theories like that of Mr 
Spencer, who speaks of ** two consciousnesses,” which cannot 
bo resolved into each other, but yet which strangely form 
inseparable parts of one and the same consciousness. What, 
however, is really involved in such a statement is that the 
external world, which in the first instance presents itself 
as absolutely opposed in nature to the subject whose object 
it is, is yet one with that subject, and that therefore the 
antagonism of mind to its object is only the last differentia- 
tion through which it realizes its unity with itself. In 
HegePs language, that which presents itself as other than 
mind is it$ other — an other which is not another,” whose 
difference and opposition to itself it overreaches and over- 
comes. We must, therefore, regard the independence and 
externality of nature, its indifference, and even, as it seems, 
opposition, to the development of the moral and intellectu^ 
lUe of man, as merely ap^a^nt. For man, in this point 
of view, is not merely one Natural being amc^ others, but 
the being in whom nature h at ^ oSl^ completed and 
transcended. If, therefore, at firsL appears to stand 
in merely accidental and external relations to the other 
existences among which he finds himself, yet whoS 
process of his life — the process by which he comes to ku<yr 
the external world, and by wMch, reacting upon it, he 
makes it the means to the roi^Uzation of Individual and 
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wmUI liio iiy}m owu*^ the tk«gation of oontiogoiK^ 

I Otod enitomaUty. In nil this ptooeaei lie ii Aowing liimaeu 
to be n bei^g who oan only know himadtf as he ImowB the 
oljective world, fmd nidio can only realise himself as he 
mfi^ himself the agent of a Divine purpose, to which all 
< things are eontribnt^g. 

Such an idea of man’s relation to the world is necessarily 
involved in any theory that g(m beyond that subjective 
idealism or sensationalism which denies to him every 
object of knowledge except his own states of feeling, and 
every end of action exce[)t his own pleasuros and pains. 
Becent speculation, indeed, has suggested a compromise by 
which this dilemma is supposed to be evaded, and mankind 
are represented as forming an organic unity in themselves, 
though they are still conceived as standing in an external 
and accidental relation to nature, the forces of wdiich by 
their knowledge and skill they have subdued and are more 
and more subduing to their service. Such a compromise 
we find in the philosophy of Comte, the first waiter w'ho, 
• starting from an apparently empirical basis, was able to 
break through the individualistic prejudices of the school of 
Locke, In the latter volumes of his Positive Phihsophy, 
still more in his Positive Politics^ Comte so far transcends 
individualism as to deny the externality of men to each 
other, and to declare that “ the individual, as such, is an 
abstraction,” and that in reality he cannot bo separated 
from the social organism, wliieh is thus not merely an 
extraneous condition of his development, but essential to 
his very existence a,s man. Thus individual men exist 
only through the universal- tlirough the spirit of the 
family, of the nation, of humanity, which manifests itself 
in them as a principle of life and development. Yet this 
organic unity, according to Comte, is in contact with a 
world which in relation to it is external and contingent. 
Nature has not its final cause in man, but on the contrary is, 
at first, rather his enemy ; and it is to humanity itself that 
the praise is due if to a certain extent the enemy has been 
turned into a servant. The unity of life which manifests 
itself in humanity cannot therefore bo considered as a 
universal principle, as the principle of the whole universe, 
but simply as the principle of the limited existence of man, 
which is hemmed in on every side by external and, in the 
main, unknown conditions. If humanity therefore is an 
organism, it is an organism existing in a medium which in 
reference to it is inorganic, Ac., in a medium which has no 
essential relation to the life which animates man. 

It is obvious, however, that this theory is an illogical 
attempt to find a standing ground between two opiiosite 
philosophies, — between the philosophy which treats man 
merely as a natural individual, placed among other individual 
beings and things, and which therefore regards his relation 
to them as something accidental and external, and the philo- 
sophy which treats him as a spiritual subject, a conscious 
and self-conscious being, and regards him therefore as having 
no merely external relations either to other men or to nature. 
Comte uirinks from regarding the world without us as the 
manifestation of that spiritual principle which is also within 
ns, which constitutes our v^ nature as individual men, 
and therefore connects us with Ihe world at the same time 
that it ^ separates us from it. Yet he recognizes the 
existence in ns of a principle which is so far universal that 
it constitutes a community be|Sreen all men. He thinks 
that the individ^ can transcehd himself, so far as to see 
all things^ ,not^ indeed from a Divine point of view, eub 
specie ecteniiia^ bat fn>m the point of view of universal 
Bamanity, and tib^t in conformity with this theoretical 
^onstioiiiinesa he can live a practical life of altruism, ue^, 
e li^ itt whldi he hkeiifies wown good with the good of 

has gone so for moit 
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an dlrgamtm without to the con^ 

dittos iind^ Vhich the social Ufo of hmntmity is develop. 
The medium by aid of which, or in reacting egtuci^ 
which, the organised being maintains itself is an esmtia) 
part of its life ; it remains organic only in so for as it can 
mould itself to its conditions, and its eonditiona to itself 
This is true even of the animal organism in relation to its 
small circle of conditions, which, however, is part of a 
larger circle to which the animal has no relation. But a 
conscious being is a universal centre of relations ; there is 
nothing which it, as conscious, cannot make part of its own 
life. Hence the application of the organic idea to it in* 
volvos its application to the whole world. And, if tim 
recognition of a universal principle manifested in humanity 
naturally led Comte to the idea of the worship of humanity, 
the recognition of a universal j>rinciple manifested in man 
and nature alike must lead to tlie idea of the worship of 
God. 

The rationality of religion, then, rests on the ]K>Bsibility 
of an ultimate synthesis in which man and nature are 
regarded as the manifestation of one spiritual principle. 
For religion involves a faith that, in our efforts to realize 
the good of humanity, we are not merely straining after 
an ideal l)eyoiid us, which may or may not be realized, but 
are animated b} a principle which within us and without 
us 3H necessarily realizing itself, because it is the ultimate 
])rincip1o by which all things are, and are known. Thie 
absolute certitude that we work effectually because all the 
universe is working with us, or, in other words, because 
God is working in us, can find its explanation and defence 
only in a philosophy for which “ the real is the ratioilal, 
and the rational is the real” And such a philosophy, 
beginning with the Kantian doctrine that existence means 
existence for a spiritual or thinking subject, must go on 
to prove that that only can exist for such a subject which 
is the mauifoKtation of thought or spirit ; and, conversely, 
that spirit or intelligence is essentially self-manifesting, or, 
in other words, that it cannot be conceived except ae 
standing in essential relation to an external and material 
world. Finally, if nature bo thus regarded as a necessary 
manifestation of spirit, it can be opposed to spirit 6nly in 
so far as spirit in its realization becomes opposed to itself. 
In other words, nature must be regarded as, from a 
point of view, included in spirit. Nature exists that it 
may show itself to be spiritual in and to man, who 
transcends it yet implies it, who finds in it the necessary 
basis of his thought and action, but only that he may build 
upon it a higher spiritual life. 

Nature is made better by no mean 

But nature makes that mean : so over the art 

Which, you say, adds to nature is an art 

Which nature makea ” 

Only the order of precedence suggested by these wordo 
must be inverted. For, as nature only is for spirit, io 
the spiriti^ energy which reacts upon nature is that 
which manifests for the first time what nature in reelity 
is. It is lha consciousness of this — t.e., of the identity 
that yddeh is realizing itself within and without us, — tbe< 
consciousness^ that the necessity which is the prec<mdition« 
of onr freedom is the manifestation of the same spirit 
vdiich makes ns free — which tnms motalitV into religion.. 
For it is this alone which enables us to regard the realugation 
of thehig^iestendaof human life as no mere happy accident, 
or as a oouquest to be won by the cunning of man from an 
nnbiendly or indifferent destiny, but as to result towids 
which idl things are wmrking. 

In this jphdoeo^, wj^ finds its most adcqfiiie 
eamession & to works of Hegel, there are tw^ 
smj be general toaWffhfo 

tile WorU, and to dialectieal movimieiit of ihi 
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&«gal de¥)elop8 and expream it And there are 
pedha^ many at the present time who are prepared to 
accept the former, but who yet suspect^ or even reject, the 
latter. And no doubt there is much in H^Ps Loffic and 
PhUotophy of Spirit, and still more in his Philosophy of 
Mature, which there is reaapn to regard with distrust. 
In clever hands that are not checked by a sufficient con- 
sciousness of the whole, the Hegelian dialectic may be 
made into the means of producing a seeming proof of any- 
thing. Nor is it always easy to determine how far Hegel 
himself was tempted by an impatient consciousness of the 
^universality of his method to employ it in rase** where the 
conditions of its successful application wore wanting. 
Sometimes he seems to forget, what ho himself teaches, that 
science must first have generalized experience and deter- 
mined it by its finite categories, ore it is possible for 
philosophy to give its final inter])retation. Yet, when we 
realize the nature of that interpretation, and of the trans- 
formation of science which philosophy by means of it 
proposes to effect, it become*? clear that the dialectic of 
Hegel is no extranei>us addition to his idealism, but is part 
and parcel of the same movement of thought. For this 
dialectic rests on the idea that thought or self-ooiiscious- 
ness finds in its organic unity the ultimate key to all 
difiiculties in regard to the objects of thought and their 
relations to each other and to the mind. Self-consciousness, 
as has been already shown, is implicitly the whole web 
of categories which it throws over the world, and by aid 
of which it makes the world intelligible. All these it 
contains in itself ; and, as it proceeds to determine the 
meaning of things, it simply produces its store, and 
exhausts itself on the object. Now, if it be idealism, in the 
strict sense of the word, to make thought or self-conscious- 
ness the principle and ultimate explanation of all that 
exists, it is obvious that we cannot sej)arate idealism from 
such a dialectic as this, which is nothing more than the 
mind’s consciousness of its o^^m movement or process of 
self-affirmation. If to find thought in things be more than 
an empty word, then the movement or process which 
thought is must explain at once the transition from 
thought to what in opposition to it we call “ things,” and 
must give us the means of reconciling that opposition. In 
other words, the same movement by which thought deter- 
mines itself as self-conscious, as a unity realized through 
difference, must also be conceived us the explanation of tlie 
difference between pure thought and the world, and as the 
solution of that difference in the idea of absolute spirit. 

Such idealism has a close relation to Christianity ; it may 
be even said to be but Christianity theorized. It has often 
been asserted that Hegel’s philosophy of religion is but an 
artificial accommodation to Christiau doctrine of a plnlo- 
aophy which has no inherent relation to Christianity. If, 
however, we regard the actual development of that philo- 
sophy it would be truer to say that it was the study of 
Christian ideas which first ])roduced it. ^Yha^ delivered 
Hegel from the mysticism in which the later philosophies 
of Fichte and Schelling tended to lose themselves, and led 
him, in his own language, to regard the absolute “not 
merely as substance but as subject,” — what made him 
recognize with Fichte that the absolute principle is siaritual, 
and yet enabled him with Schelling to see in nature, as 
the opposite of spirit, the very means of its realization, — 
was his thorough appreciation of the ethical and religious 
maaningof Chmtianity. In the great Christian aphorism 
that ^^he who loseth Im life alone can save it” he found 
a key to the difficulties of ethics, a reconciliation of 
hi^dPlM^in And asceticisuL For what this saying implies 
il thtdi A l^iritual or self-conscious being is one who is in 
ocrntmljctum with himzelf when he makes his individual 

end. In oppowng his own interest to that of 
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othm» he is pnventmg^ their inMlMta 
all tihintt are hts/and hia on)]^ has died^ to>lri>iiaelfct, 
But if tim be the truth of it is emeMag 

for “ morality is the nature of thiagii” We cannot Mpaeatw 
the law of the life of man from law of' the wnrJ^ in 
which ho lives. And, if it is the nature ct thin^ As it ia 
the nature of spirit, ^at he who loseth his life sl^ sane 
it, the world must be referred to a spiritual principle^ and 
the Christian doctrine of the nature of God is only the^ 
converse of the Christian law of ethics. To Hegel, starting 
from this point, a new light was thrown on the Fichtean 
treatment of the idea of self, and the Fichtean proof that the 
consciousness of self implies a relation to an object which 
is opposed to the self, and which yet from another point 
of view — since an object exists only for a subject — cannot 
be anything but an element of its own life. It was seen 
that this movement of thought is no mere fluctuation 
between contradictory positlv>ns, to be terminated finally by 
an ipse dixit of faith, but that the unity of the Opposite 
elements is apprehensible by the intelligence, and that 
indeed it is its presence to the intelligence which makes 
the consciousness of opposition possible. It was in this 
sense that Hegel could say that that unity of opposites* 
which had been called unintelligible by previous writers 
w^as just the very nature of the intelligence, and that only 
a view of the world guided by this idea could be properly 
intelligible, while every other view must contain in it 
an unsolved contmdiction, an element that remains per- 
manently impervious to thought. 

The great objection to a metapbysic like this, at least 
an objection w'hich weighs much in the minds of many, 
is that which springs from the contrast between the claim 
of absolute knowledge which it seems to involve and the 
actual limitations which our intelligence encounters iu 
every direction. If the theory were true, it is felt we 
ought to be nearer the solution of the i^roblems of our 
life, practical and speculative, than we are; the riddle of 
the ])ainful earth ought to vox us less; we ought to 
find our way more easily through the entanglement of 
facts, and to be able to deal wdth practical difficulties in a 
less tentative manner. Yet there is really no antagonism 
between such a doctrine and a consciousness of the limita- 
tion of our faculties ; nay rather, it is only on such a 
theory that a rational distrust of ourselves can be based. 
AVhen Aristotle meets tho v^arrling that we should think 
finite and human things since we are finite and human 
with the answer tliat we ought rathei* so far as in us lies, 
to rise to wliat is immortal and divine, he is not denying 
the limits of man’s knowledge and power , on the contrary, 
lie is rather pointing to the very principle v^hich makes us 
conscious of those limits ; for it is just because there is iu 
man a jirincipje of infinity that he knows his fiuitude, and, 
conversely, it is just in the consciousness of this finitude that 
he rises above it. A rational liuinility is possible only to 
one who has in himself the measure of his own weakness, 
and who, if he “ trembles like a guilty thing surprised,” is 
yet conscious that he is trembling before himself. This 
truth is often expressed by Kant with special relation to 
the moral consciousness, as where he contrasts the limitaticm 
of man, a.s a sensible being, occupying an infinitesimal sjiace 
in the boundless world of sense, with his freedom from all 
limitation as a personal self, a member of the truly infinite 
world of intelligence. But it is not necessary to adopt 
Kant’s abstract division of the sensible from the intelligible 
world to see that the consciousness of the greatness of the 
problem which has to be solved in human life and thoug h^ 
is deepened and widened by that very idea of philosophy 
which yet gives us the assurance that the problem is 
not insoluble, and even tha^ in principlor it is ahmdy 
solved ^ (gi 0.) 
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fb«aid'in .ZidKik wrHeK hat Tlmc3ftfide^ StraBe, 
$mi 6re^ author^ eknploy tSie' latter form), wan a 
i^hlbgaa Qrttcia situated on the Qtif of Tarentton, 
tam 'ttte mouth of the riyer Bradanus, and distant about 

from Tarentum and 14 from Heraclea. It was 
foondeki bj an Achman colony about 700 b.c., though 
yariouB ti^tions existed which assigned it an earlier 
oiigin* But according to the only historical account it 
was a joint foundation from Sybaris and Crotona, to 
Whhdi, as usual in similar cases, was joined a body of fi^sh 
settliBrs from the mother country, under the command of a 
leader named Leucippus. The object of its establishment 
was without doubt to strengthen the Achsean element in 
Magna Grsecia, as opposed to the increasing power of the 
Tarentines, but at the same time to occupy a territory 
which was remarkable for its fertility. It was to this 
cause that Motapontum owed thSi great prosperity to which 
it attained at an early period, and appears to have continued 
to enjoy for several centuries, though it never assumed a 
prominent place in history. It was, however, one of the 
cities that played a conspicuous part in the political troubles 
arising from the introduction of the Pythagorean j)rinciples 
into the cities of Magna Qrsecia, and it was there that the 
philosopher himself ended his days. His tomb was still 
shown there in the time of Cicero, 

At the time of the Athenian expedition to Sicily 
(415 B.C.) Metapontum appears to have been an opulent 
and powerful city, whose alliance was courted by the 
Athenians; but they contented themselves with a very 
trifling support. In 332 b.c,, at the time of the expedition 
of Alexander, king of Epirus, into Italy, it was one of the 
fitst cities to espouse his cause, and enter into an alliance 
with him ; and they appear to have in like manner lent an 
active support to ij^irhus at a later period. Down to this 
time, therefore, Metapontum seems to have retained its 
position as one of the i)rincipal cities of Magna Graecia, 
and there is no evidence of its having suffered materially 
from the establishment of the Lucanians in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Nor have we any account of the precise 
period at which it passed under the dominion of Rome, or 
the conditions under which it became subject to the great 
republic. But it was the Second Punic War which gave 
the fatal blow to its prosperity. After the battle of CannsB 
in 216 B.c. it was among the first cities in the south of 
Italy to declare in favour of Hannibal, and after the fall of 
Tarentum in 212 b.c. it not only received a (^arthaginian 
garrison, but became for some years the headquarters of 
Hannibal. Hence, when the defeat of Hasdrubal at the 
Metaurus (207 B.c.) compelled him to abandon this part 
of Italy, and withdraw into the fastnesses of Bruttium, the 
whole mass of the inhabitants of Metapontum abandoned 
their city, and followed him in his retreat. 

From this time Metapontum sunk into a poor and incon- 
siderable town; though it was still existing as such in 
the days of Cicero, it soon fell into comjdete decay, and 
Pausanias tolls us that in his time nothing remained of it 
but a theatre and the circuit of the walls. All remains of 
these have since disappeared, but the site is still marked 
by the ruins of a temple, which occupy a slight elevation 
on the right bank of the river Bradanus, about 2 miles 
from its mouth. The surrounding plain, so celebrated in 
ancient times for its fertility, is now desolated by malaria, 
i?.nd almost uninhabited ; and the remains of the city itself, 
between the site of the temple and the sea, arc in great part 
buried in the alluvial deposits of the neighbouring rivers. 

Some excavations were carried on upon the spot by the 
Sue de Luynes in 1828, and the results of his researches 
were publMLed, by Itim in ^ special work (Mitaponte, foL, 
183S).^ • 


MBTAOTASIO (1696^17812). Pietro 
ItaSm. iMiet who is better known by hi* amnnM rmm ef 
MetUstaeio^ was bom in Home, January 6^ 1696. Bb 
father, Fdice Trapassi, a native of Assiai^ came to* Seote 
and took service in what was termed the Oonricaa regimen* 
of the papal forces. He subsequently married a Bologneoa 
womai^ called Francesca Gaiasti, and establmhed hinuwit 
in business as a sort of grocer in the Via del' Cappellaii 
Two sons and two daughters were the fruit of this marria^K 
The eldest son. Leopoldo, must be mentioned, sinoe Ite 
played a part of some importance in the poet’s Ufa 
Pietro, while quite a child, showed an extraordinmy taJeot 
for improvisation, and often held a crowd attentive in tha 
streets while he recited impromptu verses on a given subjeot.. 
It BO happened that, while he was thus engag^^one evening 
in the year 1709, two men of high distinction in Homan 
society passed by and stopped to listen to his declamation^ 
These were Oian Vincenzo Gravina, fhmous for legal and 
literary erudition, famous no less for his dictatorship of the 
Arcadian Academy, and Lorenzini^ a critic of some note. 
Gravina was at once attracted by the boy’s poetical talent 
and by his charm of person ; for little Pietro was gifted 
with agreeable manners and considerable beauty. The 
great man interested himself in the genius he had aocidimt- 
ally discovered, made Pietro his protegd, and in the oonne 
of a few weeks adopted him. Felice Trapassi was glad 
enough to give his son the chance of a good education and. 
introduction into the world under auspices so favoumble: 
Gravina, following a fashion for which we may find piw* 
cedents so illustrious as that of Melanchthon, Helleniiaed 
the boy’s name Trapassi into Metastasio ; and this nasna 
remained with him for life. Gravina intended his adopted 
son to bo a jurist like himself. He therefore made the boy 
learn Latin and begin the study of law. At the same time 
he cultivated his literary gifts, and displayed* the youthful 
prodigy both at his own house and in the Homan coteries. 
Metastasio soon found himself competing with the most 
celebrated improvisa/tori of his time in Italy. Days spent 
in severe studies, evenings devoted to the task of improvis* 
ing eighty stanzas at a single session, were fast mining 
Pietro’s liealth and overstraining his poetic faculty. At 
this juncture Gravina had to journey into Calabria on 
business. He took Metastasio with him, exhibited' him in 
the literary circles of Naples, and then placed him under 
the care of his kinsman Gregorio Caroprese at a little place 
called Scalea. In country air and the quiet of the southern 
sea-shore Metastasio’s health revived. It was decreed by 
the excellent Gravina that he should never improvise a 
line again. His great facility should be reserved for 
nobler efforts, when, having completed his education, he 
might enter into comi)etition with poets who had‘ be- 
queathed masterpieces to the world. 

Metastasio responded -vrith the docility of a pliant natum 
to his patron’s wishes. At the age of twelve, while atteiid- 
ing to classical and legal studies, he translated the IHadmto 
octave stanzas; and two years later he composed a tragedy in 
the manner of Seneca ujx)n a subject chosen from Tristfioo’f 
ItcUia Liherata — Gravina’s favourite epic. It was called 


GivBtmo, Gravina had it printed in 1713 ; but the play is 
lifeless ; and forty-two years afterwards we 
writing to his publisher, (IJalsabigi, that he 
suppress it. Caroprese died in 1714, leavin 
heir ; and in 1718 Gravina also died. Meta8tdMpP|6ted 
from the good old man a pro][)erty, consisting of k^l^^te, 
furniture, and money, which amounted to 15,000 scudi, or 


abbut £4000. At a meeting of the Arcadian Academy, 
amid the tears and plaudits of that learned audience, ha 


recited an elegy on the patron who had been to him so trua 
a foster-father, and then settled down, not it seems wMmite 
real sorrow for his loss, to enjoy what was no incxmaideribtb, 
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fortune at that period. Metastasio was now twenty. 
During the last four years he had worn the costume of 
abb^ having taken the minor orders without which it was 
then useless to expect advancement in Home. His romantic 
history, ^>er8onal beauty, charming manners, and distin- 
guish^ talents made him fashionable. That before two 
years were out he had spent his money and increased hie 
reputation for wit will surprise no one. Ho now very 
sensibly determined to quit a mode of life for which he 
was not born, and to apply himself seriously to the work 
of his profession. Accordingly he went to Naples, and 
entered the ofRco of an eminent la\^yer named Castagnola. 
It would appear ' at he articled himself as clerk, for 
Castagnola, who i a stern master, averse to literary 
trifling, exercised severe control over his time ami energies. 
While slaving at the law, Metastasio did not wholly neglect i 
the Muses. In 1721 he composed an ej)ithalamium, and 
probably also his first musical serenade, Endiniionej on the , 
occasion of the marriage of his patroness the Princess I 
Pinelli di Sangro to tlic Marchese Belmonte Pignatelli. , 
But the event wliich fixed his destiny was the following. ' 
In 1722 the birthday of the empress had to be celebrated 
with more than ordinary honours, and tlie viceroy applied ' 
to Metastasio to compose a serenata for the occasion. He 
accepted this invitation with mingled delight and trepida- , 
tion ; for Castagnola looked with no favour on his clerk’s 
poetical distractions. It was arranged that his authorship | 
should be kept a profound secret. Tnder these conditions | 
Metastasio produced Gli Orti Esperidi. Set to music by 
Porpora, it won the most extraordinary applause. The | 
great Roman prima donna, ^Marianna Bulgarelli, called La 
Romanina from her birthplace, \Nho had played the part 
of Venus in this drama, was so enraptured with the beauties 
of the libretto that she sj)ared no pains until she had dis- 
covered its author. Asked point-blank whether he had 
not written the words of the successful play, Metastasio 
was obliged to answer, Yes ! La Romanina fortJliwith took 
possession of him, induced him to quit his lawyer’s office, 
and promised to secure for him fame and independence, if 
he would devote his talents to the musical drama. It was 
thus that the opera, already partially developed by the 
Caesarean poet, Apostolo Zeno, attained perfection. The 
right man had been found for maturing this form of art j 
which the genius of the age demanded, but which was still 
but incomplete. In I^a Romanina’s house Metastasio 
became acquainted with the greatest comj)Osers of the day, — 
with Porpora, from whom he took lessons in music ; with 
Hasse, Pergolese, Scarlatti, Vinci, Leo, Durante, Marcello, 
all of whom were destined in the future to set his plays to 
melody. Here too he studied the art of singing, and 
learned to appreciate the style of such men as Farinelli. i 
His singularly pliant genius discerned the conditions which 
the drama must obey in order to adapt itself to music in 
the stage it then had reached. Gifted himself with extra- 
ordinary facility in composition, and with a true poetic 
feeling, he found no difficulty in i)roducing i)lays which, 
while beautiful in themselves, judged merely as works of 
literary art, became masterpieces as soon as their words 
were set to music, and rendered by the singers of the 
l^reatest school of vocal art the world has ever seen. Read- 
ing lUEItastasio in the study, it is impossible to do him i 
fttstu£'^ Our only chance of rendering him a portion of 
iisi dtie is to approach these lyrical scenes — so i»assionate 
in ihair emotion, so cunningly devised for musical effect — 
with the phrases of Pergolese or Paesiello ringing in our 
ears, and to imagine how a Farinelli or a Caffariello voiced 
those stanzas which demand for their artistic realization 
the ^^link&d sweetness long drawn out ” of melodies as the 
Italian aohool devdoped them. In short, Metastasio is a 
^ poet whose poetry leapt to its real life <^»'vironment 


of music. The conventionality of aU his plots, th^ 
absurdities of many of his situations, the violence he does, 
to history in the persons of some leading characters, his 
“damnable iteration” of the theme of love in all its 
phases, are explained and justified by music. JSe can still 
be studied with pleasure and profit. But oiur only chance 
of understanding the cosmopolitan popularity he enjoyed 
is by remembering that at least one half of the effect he 
aimed at has been irrecoverably lost. 

I Metastasio resided with La Romanina and her husband 
j in Home. The generous woman, moved by an affection half 
I maternal half romantic, and by a true artist’s admiration 
for so rare a talent, adopted him more passionately even 
I than Gravina had done. She took the whole Trapassi 
family — ^father, mother, brother, sisters — ^intoher own house. 
She fostered the poet’s genius and pampered his caprices. 
Under her influence he wrote in rapid succession the 
Didone Ahhandonata, Cevt^ne in Edo, Alessandro 

neir Indie, Semiramide Rxcorpysduta, Siroe, and Ariaserse, 
These dramas were set to music by the chief composers of 
the day, and performed in the chief towns of Italy. Every 
month added to Metastasio’s renown. But meanwhile La 
Romanina was growing older ; she had ceased to sing in 
public ; and the poet felt himself more and more dependent 
in an irksome sense upon her kindness. He gained 300 
scudi (about £60) for each opera ; this pay, though good, 
was precarious, and he longed for some fixed engagement. 
Abandoning himself gradually to despondent whims and. 
fancies, it became clear that some change in his condition 
was desirable. And the opportunity for a great change 
soon presented itself. In Re])tember 1729 he received 
the offer of the post of court poet to the theatre at Vienna, 
with a stipend of 3000 florins. This he at once accepted. 
La Romanina unselfishly sped him on his way to glory. 
She took the charge of his family in Rome, and he set off 
for Austria. 

In the early summer of 1730 Metastasio settled at 
Vienna in the house of a Si)anish Neapolitan, Niccol6 
Martinez, where he resided until his death. This date 
marks a new period in his artistic activity. Between the 
years 1730 and 1740 his finest dramas, Adriano, Demetrio, 
Issipile, Demofoonte, OHmpiade, Clemenza di Tito, Achille 
in Sciro, Temistoch, and Attilio Regolo, were produced for 
the imperial theatre. Some of them had to be composed 
for special occasions, with almost incredible rapidity — the 
Achille in eighteen days, the Ipermnestra in nine. Poet, 
composer, musical copyist, and singer did their worlj| 
together in frantic haste. The impress of the peculiar 
circumstances under which they were created is still left 
upon them, not only in negligence of style, but also in an 
undefinable quality which marks them out as products of 
collaboration. But what must always surprise us is that, 
they should bl%s good as they are. Metastasio understood 
the technique of his peculiar art in its minutest details. 
The experience gained at Naples and Romo, quickened hy 
the excitement of his new career at Vienna, enabled him 
almost instinctively, and as it were by inspiration, to hit the- 
exact mark aimed at in the opera. 

At Vienna Metastasio met with no marked social' 
success. His plebeian birth excluded him from aristocratic 
circles. But, to make up in some measure for this com- 
parative failure, he eujoy^ the intimacy of a great lady, 
the Countess Althann, sister-in-law of his old patroness the- 
Princess Belmonte Pignatelli. She had lost ^r husband,, 
and had some while occupied the post of chief favourite t(> 
the emperor. Metastasio’s liaison with her became so cloijd* 
that it was even believed they had been privately married. 
From his letters to his friend La Romanina, and to th^ 
great singer Farinelli, who reigned supreme at the court 
of Madrid we learn the^ iktle details oi tihe poet’s life in 
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, its weariaome monotony, and come to comprehend his 
character, at once generous and timid, selfish and amiable, 

! prudent almost to excess of caution, and personally cold in 
contradiction with the fervour of his sentimental muse. 
The even tenor of this dull existence was broken in the 
year 1734 by the one dark and tragic incident of his 
biography. It appears that La Eomanina had at last got 
tired of Ms absence. Little satisfied with his friendly but 
somewhat reticent communications, impatient to see Mm 
once again, inquisitive perhaps about the terms on which 
he liv^ with Ms new mistress, she resolved to journey to I 
Vienna. Could not Metastasio get her an engagement at 
ihe court theatre ? The poet at this juncture revealed his 
ovm essential feebleness of character. To La llomanina he 
owed almost ever 3 rthiiig as a man and as an artist. But 
he was ashamed of her and tired of her. Ho vowed she 
should not come to Vienna, and wrote dissuading her from 
the projected visit. The tone his letters alarmed and 
irritated her. It is probable that she set out from Rome, 
but died suddenly ui)on the road. Nothing can be said for j 
certain about her end, or about the part which Metastasio 
may have played in hastening the catastrophe. All we 
know is that she left him her fortune after her hu8band\s 
life interest in it had expired, and that Metastasio, over- 
whelmed with grief and remorse, immediately renounced 
the legacy. This disinterested act plunged the Bulgarclli- 
Metastasio household at Rome into confusion. La 
Romanina^s widower married again. Leopoldo Trapassi, 
and Ms father and sister, were thrown upoti their own 
resources. The poet in Vienna had to bear their angry 
expostulations upon his ill-timed generosity, and to augment 
the allowances he made them. 

As time advanced the life which Metastasio led at 
Vienna, together with the climate, told upon his health 
and spirits. From about the year 1745 onward ho writes 
compkiningly of a mysterious nervous illness, wliich 
plunged him into the abyss of melancholy, interfered with 
Ms creative energy, and constantly distressed him with the 
apprehension of a general breakdown. He wrote but 
little now, though the cantatas which belong to this 
period, and the canzonet Eero quel Jiero istanfe^ whicli he 
sent to his friend Farinelli, rank among the most popular i 
of his productions. It was clear, as his latest and most 
genial biographer, Vernon Lee, has phrased it, that “ what 
ailed him was mental and moral ennui.” In 1755 the 
Countess Althann died, and Metastasio was more than ever 
educed to the society which gathered round him in the 
bourgeois house of the Martinez. Ho sank rapidly into 
the habits of old age ; and, though his life was prolonged 
till the year 1782, very little can be said about it. On 
the 12th of April he died, bequeathing his whole fortune 
of some 130,000 florins to the live cMldrcn of his friend 
Martinez. He had survived all his Italian relatives. 

During the long period of forty years in which Metastasio may bo 
almost said to have overlived his originality and creative powcis 
his fame wont on increasing. lu his library lie counted as many as 
forty editioiiB of his own works. They had been translated into 
French, English, Gorman, Spanish, even into Modern Greek. They 
had boon set to music over and over again by every conipo.ser of 
distinction, each opera receiving this honour in turn from several 
of the most illustrious men of Europe. They had been sung by the 
best virtuosi in every capital, from Madrid to St Petersbuig, from | 
London to Constantinople. The critics of all nations vied in 
raising Metastosio’s credit to the skies. There was not a literary 
academy of note which had not conferred on him the honour of ' 
membership. Strangers of distinction passing through Vienna 
made a point of paying their respects to the ohl poet at his lodgings 
in the Eohlmarkt Gaase. Letters of congratulation, adulation, 1 
Jfmpathy, respect, condolence, poured in upon liim. And yet, ' 
donn^ the whme of this long period, he was gradually outliving the 
arti^c conditions upon whicn that fame was really founded. It 
has been alreaj^ pointed out that Metastasio cannot rank as a poet 
in the unqualined sense of that word, but as a poet collaborating 
With the musical oCmpoeer and performer. His poetry, further- 


more, was intended for a certain style of music — for the music of 
omnipotent vocalists, of thaumaturgieal s(mrani With the ehangea 
effected in the musical drama by Gluck and Mozart, with we 
development of orchestration and flie rapid growth of the German 
manner, a new type of libretto came into request. Metastasiob 
lays foil into undeserved negloct, together with the music to which 
e had linked them. Farinelli, whom he styled ** twin-brother,” 
was the true exponent of his poetry ; and, with the abolition of the 
class of singers to which Farinelli belonged, Metastasiob music 
suffered eclipse. It was indeed a just symMic instinct which made 
the poet duo this unique soprano his twin-brother. 

Tne musical drama for wmich Metastasio composed, and in work- 
ing for which his genius found its jiroj^er sphere, has so wholly 
passed away that it is now difficult to assign nis true place to the 
poet ill Italian literary histo^. Compared with wShakespeare, or even 
with Kacinc, lie hardly merits the title of a dramatist. His inspiro- 
tiuii was essentially emotional and lyrical. Instead of creating 
characters, he created sitiiatiouK for the display of very varied feeb 
ings, for all the feelings in fact to w'liich melody allies itself. But 
in doing this ho showed a capable jdaywright’s faculty. His per- 
sonages act and react upon each other. Their characters, thongh not 
in harmony with history or fact, are clearly traced and cleverly sus- 
tained. Each of the dramatis personae is an emotion incarnate and 
consistent, admirably fitted for musical elfect and contrast. The 
clash and combat of passions are vividly presented, with the smallest 
jmssiblc ex]>cnditure of rhetoric, in the dialogues intended for 
recitative. The climax of emotion is cadenced in appropriate 
stanzas, with simpb* but ettcctive imagery, at the close of each 
important seem*. '^I’bc chi(‘f dramatic situations are expres.sed by 
lyrics for two or three voi(*es, embodying the several contending 
}>assions of the agents hi ought into conflict by the circumstances of 
the plot. The total result is not ]>ure literature, but literature 
sii]>rcmoly lit ior musical effect. Language in Metastasio’s hands is 
exquisitely pure and limpid. Of tlie Italian poets, he professed a 
special admirat ion for Tasso and for M ai iiii. But he avoided the coii- 
1 ceitsof the latter, and was no master over the refined richness of the 
former’s diction, llis own style reveals the improvisatore’s facility. 
Oi the Latin ]»octs be studied Ovid with the greatest pleasure, and 
from this prediUn tiou some of his own literary qualities may be de.* 
rived. The pcdantii* rule.s of Aristotelian poetics never touched an 
artist who felt his r(‘al vocation to be the interpretation of music. 
For historical ])ropriety, for the nsychology of eharacter, for unity of 
])lot, for probability of imudciit, he had a supreme disregard. It was 
indeed his merit to have disearded all tliese considerations. His 
poeti’y was tlio tu in-sister of Italian melody, and lie was right in 
ti listing entirely to musie and action on the stogc to render his con- 
ceptions vital, AVliat, tliercl'orc, lie gaineil during his own lifetime, 
while tJie imisi(*al system to wJiich lie subordinated his genius was 
yet living, he has since lost when, a.s now', he must be studied by 
readers w’ho hiivo only a faint and dim conception of that perished 
art. For sweetness of versification, for limpidity of diction, for 
delicacy of sentiment, for roimiiitic situations cxiiuisitely rendered 
in the bimplest style, and for a certain delicate beauty of imagery 
sonictimes soaring to ideal sublimity, he deserves to he appreciated 
HO long us the Italian language lasts. 

Then* arc ninnerons editions of Metostasio’s works. That hy Calsuhigi, Paris, 
!i vols. 8\o, pulilislied under his own su|ierlntendence, was tlie poet'ti 
favourite. Another of Turin, 17.’>7, und u thud of Paris, 1780, deserve mention. 
Tlu* posthumous work** were printed at Vienna, 17^6. The collected editions of 
Genoa. 1802, aiul I'adua. 181 1, will i)iobMlily he tound most useful hy the general 
I student. Metastiisio’s life w'ds wiiticii hy Aluigl, Assisi, 1788; by Chdrlca llurney, 
London, 17JW» ; und hv otlieis; hut hy .ar the most vivid sketeli of his hiography 
will he found in Venioii l.ee’s Stuiiie* of the 18fA Crtitury in Italy, London, 1880, 
a woik whieli throws a Hood of light upon the development of Italian dramatic 
music, and upon tlie place ueeupied by Metastasio in the artistic movement of the 
last century (J. A. S.) 

METCALFE, Chakles Theopiiilus Mktcalfk, Bakon 
(1785-1846), a distinguished administrator, born 
at Calcutta on January 30, 1785; he was the second son 
I of Thomas Theophilus Metcalfe, then a major in the 
Bengal army, who afterwards became a director of the 
East India Company, and was created a baronet in 1802. 
Having been educated at Eton, where he read extensively, 
he in 1800 sailed for India as a writer in the service of the 
Company. After studying Oriental languages with success 
at Lord Wellesley coUege of Fort William, he, at the age 
of sixteen, received an ajipaintment as assistant to Lord 
Cowley, then resident at the court of Sindhia; in 1802 
he became assistant in the ofiice of the chief secretary ; in 
1803 he was transferred to that of the governor-general, 
and in 1 806 to that of the commander-in-chief. On August 
16, 1806, he became first assistant to the resident at Delhi, 
and in 1808 he was selected by Lord Minto for the difficult 
post of envoy to the court of Ranjlt Sinh at Lahore; hete, 
^ m - 14 
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Oft April 25, 1809, he successfuUy omM^loded the imports I QunmTe CMcmm c«4M fimiliift 

tmty seeming the independence of the Sikh states between ef<^ to restore hk fsther eOBWhanded hi lit* , , 

the Sntlej a^ the Jumna. Four years afterwards he was Social War, defeati^ Q. Bom^Mrana (88 ' l.a)» Sulla on 
made principal resident at Delhi, and in 1819 he reived departing gave him procoBtfolar command, oter jScfoAi 
the appointments of secretary in the secret and jx)litical do- It^y. When Marius returned, the soldiers, who had no 
paitment, and of private secretary to the governor-general confidence in Octavius, wished Metellua to comxiiand, but 
(Lord Hastings). From 1820 to 1823 Sir Charles (who he refused. Metellus retired to Africa and alterwar^ to 
succeeded his brother in the baronetcy in 1822) was resident Liguria, resuming his former command on Sulla's return. ^ 
at the court of the nizam, but in the latter year he was com- In 86 he gained a decisive victory over Norj^ftS' ltii 
polled by the state of his health to retire from active service ; Faventia. In Sulla's proscriptions he pleaded, ill lavottr of 
in 182r», however, he was so far restored as to undertake moderation. Consul in 80 with Sulla, he went to Spain 
the residency of the Delhi territories. Two years after- next year against Sertorius, who pressed him hard till the»^ 
wards he obtained a seat in the suiiremc council, and in arrival of Pompeius in 76. Next year Metellus defeated * 
February 1835, after he had for some time l)een governor Sertorius's lieutenant Hirtuleius at Italica and Segovia, 
of Agra, he, as senior member of council, provisionally and joining Pompeius rescued him from the consequenoea 
succeeded Lord William Bentinck in the governor-general- of a check at Sucro. From this time Sertorius grew 
ship. During his brief tenure of office (it lasted only till weaker till his murder in 72. Metellus hod previously 
March 28, 1836) he originated or carried out several set a price on his head. Irl 71 he returned to Rome and 
important measures, including that for the liberation of the triumphed. He vros an upright man, of moderate ability, 
press, which, while almast universally popular, complicated Quintus C^cilius Mbtsllus Pius Scifio, son of 
his relation with the directors at home to such an extent Scipio Nasica, was adopted by the preceding. He was 
that he withdrew from the service of the Company in 1838. accused of briWy iu 60 B.r., and defended by Cicero, In 
In the foUowing year he was appointed by the Melbourne August 52 Pompeius procured him the consulate. Scipio 
administration to the goveniorsLip of Jamaica, where the in return supported Pompeius, now his son-iti-law. On 
difficulties created by the recent passing of the Negro war being resolved on, Scipio was sent to Syria. His extor- 
Einanci])ation Act had called for a high degree of tact and tions were excessive, and he was about to plunder the 
ability. Sir Charles Metcalfe’s success in this delicate tem])le of Artemis at Ephesus when he was recalled by 
|>ositiou was very marked (see vol. xiii. p. 551), but unfor- Pompeius. He commanded the centre at Pharsalus, and 
tunately his health compelled his resignation and return to afterwards went to Africa, where by Cato's influence he , 
England in 1842. Six months afterwards he was apt>ointed received the command. In 46 he was defeated at 
by the Peel ministry to the governor-geucralshi}) of Canada, Thapsus ; in his flight to Sj^^ain he was stopped by a cor- 
his success in carrying out the policy of the home sair, and stabbed himelf. His connexion with two great 
Government was rewarded •^dth a peerage shortly after his families gave him importance ; but ho was selfish and 
return in 1845. He died at Malshanger, near Basingstoke, licentious, and his violence drove many from his i>arty. 
September 5, 1846. See J. W. Kaye’s Li/e and Carre- Quintus C-^cciltus Metellus Celkk, praetor 63b. c., was 
gpondenre af Charles Lord Metcalfe^ London, 1854. sent to cut off Catiline’s retreat northward. Consul in 61, 

METELLUS, the name of tlie most im 2 >ortant family of his ]>ersonal influence prevented the holding of the Com- 
the Roman }ileboian gens Ciecilia. They rose to distinction pitalia, which the senate had forbidden and the tribunes 
during the Second Punic War, and N as vius satirized them, permitted. He opposed the agrarian law of the tribune 
QurxTUS Cjicilius Metellus Macedokicus, praetor L. Flavius, and stood firm even though imprisoned ; the 
148 B.<'. in Macedonia, defeated Andriscus in two battles, law had to be given up. He also tried, though fruitlessly, 
and forced him to surrender. He then superintended the to obstruct Capsar’s agrarian law in 59. He died that 
conversion of Macedonia into a Roman province. He tried year under suspicion of poison given by his wife Clodia. 
unsuccessfully to mediate between the Achaean league and METEMPSYCHOSIS, the transmigration of the soul, 
Sparta, but, when the Achseaiis advanced, he defeated as an immortal essence, into successive bodily forms, either 
them easily near Scarpheia ; Mummius soon after super- human or animal. This doctrine, famous in antiquity, and 
seded h^ and returning to Italy he triumphed in 1 4G. one of the characteristic doctrines of Pythagoras, appears 
Consul in 143, he reduced northern Sjiain to obedience, to have originated in Egypt, This indeed is affirmed by 
In 131 censor with Q, Pompeius (the first two plebeian | Herodotus (ii. 123): — “llie Egyptians are, moreover, the 
censors), he proposed that all citizens should be compelled | first who propounded the theory that the human soul is im- 
to marry. He was a moderate reformer, and was con- mortal, and that when the body of any one perishes it 
sidered the model of a fortunate man ; before his death enters into some other creature that may be bom ready to 
in 115 three of his sons had been consuls, one censor, and receive it, and that, when it has gone the round of all 
the fourth was a candidate for the consulship. created forms on land, in water, and in air, then it once 

Quintus C.^ctlius Metellus Numidiuus, whose repu- more enters a human body born for it; and this cycle of 
tation for integrity was such that when he was accused of ex- existence for the soul takes place in three thousand years.” 
tortionthejury refused to examine his accounts, was selected Plato, in a well-known passage of the Phxdrus^ adapts, 

to command a^inst Jugurtha in 109 b.c. He subjected as was his wont, the Pythagorean doctrine to his myth or 
the army to rigid discipline, and aimed solely at seizing allegory about the soul of the philosopher. That soul, he 
Jugurtha himself ; he defeated the king by the river says, though it may have suffered a fall in its attempt to 
Huthul, and next year, after a difficult march through the contemplate celestial things, still is not condemned, in its 
desert, took his strongliold Thala. Marius, however, first entrance into another form, to any bestial existence, 
eeeused Metellus of protracting the war, and received the but, according to its attainments, i.c., to the progress which 
ocmsulate for 107. Metellus returned to Rome and it has made in its aspiration for celestial verities, it passes, 
triumidied. Satuminus, whom as censor he tried to in nine distinct grades, into the body of some one destined 
remoye from senate, passed in 100 an agrarian law, to become a philosqffief, a poet, a king, a general, a seir, 
ioseitiiig a provision that all senators should swear to it (fee. ; or, if very inferior, it will animate a sophist or an 
wiikift five days. All complied but Metellus, who retired autocrat (rvpan^oq). Phto efiends the cycle of existence 
to Asia* After SatnnunuB was killed, he returned, but to ten thousand years, wiuch is subdivided into periods of 
# dUri shortly afte under suiqiioion of poison. athousand years, after the lapse of wiJchiai^souir uadeigo^ 
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are edodtted to everlaitiiig happiiieas or 
to inmiehiiieit^ It is after ^ period of a. 
AoiMnd years, be adds^ tiM tbe bmnan soul comes into 
a bei^ am from a be^t again into a man, if the soul 
ori^fiistty ms human. 

^FthagOras, who was said to have travelled in Egypt,® 
brought this fantastic doctrine into Magna Graecia, and 
.nSl^e it a prominent part of his teaching. He declared 
tibai; Im^had himself been Euphorbus, the son of Panthus, 
in the time of the Trojan War, and had successively 
inhabited other human b^ies, the actions of all which he 
remembered.^ Closely connected with his theory of metem- 
psychosis was his strict precept to abstain from animal 
fo^, even from eggs, from some kinds of fish, and (for 
some unknown, probably symbolical, reason) from beans.** 
There can bo no doubt that the Egyptian custom of pre- 
serving the mummies of cats, crocodiles, and some other 
creatures had its origin in the fiction that they had been 
inhabited by souls which might some day claim these 
bodies for their own. We cannot suppose that Plato or 
the later Greeks really believed in the transmigration of 
souls, though there are many allusions to it, generally of a 
somewhat playful character. Thus Menander, in the play 
called 77ie Inspired JFoman^ (0€o<ftopov/jLeinj), su])])oses 
some god to say to an old man, Crate, “ When you die, 
you will have a second existence ; choose wliat creature 
you would like to be, dog, sheep, goat, horse, or man.” 
To which he replies, “ Make me anything ratlier than a 
man, for he is the only creature that prospers by injustice.” 

Absurd and fantastic as such a dvictrinc as metem- 
psychosis appears at first sight to be, it was in reality a 
logical deduction from primitive ideas about the nature of 
the soul. It is necessary to explain these ideas (which 
have important bearings on other questions) in order to 
show that metempsychosis was almost a necessary corollary 
to the belief that the soul was the vital or animating prin- 
ciple, — that the one distinction between organic and inor- 
ganic was the existence in the former of a i/wxrj. 

The difference between a dead body and a living body 
— or rather, one principal difference — was that the living 
animal breathed ; and it was observed that, as soon as the 
breath left the body, not only did warmth and motion 
cease, but the body began to decay. Life, therefore, was 
breath, an opinion tacitly expressed by the Greek and 
Homan vocabulary, animus, anlma (ave/ao?), Trvcv/aa, 
spiritus. But breath is air, and air is eternal and imperish- 
able in its very nature. ITierefore the “ soul,” or j»ortion 
of air which gave animation to the body, did not i)eri&h at 
the dissolution of the body, but it was returned to the 
element of which it was composed, and out of which it 
came. It followed that, from the countless millions of 
“souls” emancipated from bodies in all time, and still 
flitting about invisibly in space, the air must literally 
swarm with souls, — a doctrine taught by Pythagoras.*^ 
Hence, any creature, human or bestial, that first drew the 
breath of life, might, so to say, swallow a soul, 7>., take in 
with the act of respiration the very same particles of air 
which had animated some former body. For, although the 
soul was air, and returned to its kindred element, it was 
supposed to retain a peculiar character in intelligence 


^ P. 249 A. Comp. Rov. xx. 2, 13; Virg., vi. 745, “Donee 
IcKuga dies, perfecto teropons orbe, concretani exemit labem,” &c. 

®Wog«n. Laert., viu. 1, 3 ; Lucian, Gallvs, ^18 sq., where the 
dofittriue of metenipsychosiB and the atones about tlie pre-existence ot 
Pytliagoras are wittily aati;n*ed. 

• » Lucian, Oailua, §§ 4, 6 ; Diodor. Sic., x §§ 9, 10 ; Hor , Od. i. 
28, 10, “habentque Tortara Panthoiden iteruni Oreo demL^8^m.*’ 

* CktihfBp 19, 88. For fauoifhl Teaaona for the prohibition ot beans, 
•ae Ladim, sVtiamn | 5. ^ Frag. 222, Meineke. 

• * JHogm Laegt^ rUL 1, g 82, irdi^a iipa if^vxwr 
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remembrancer ox the paet, and knoivladge and 
efi{)erMiice ndned in some fomm exiitenoe. Axiy ereatmre 
which first breathed might or might not iidiale this or' that 
soul, just as a net thrown into the water may catch this or 
taat fish, or no fish at all But if no **80ul ” was inhaled 
the creature was believed for that reason to die ; and the 
different degrees of intelligence observed in different men 
and animals led to the notion that there must have been 
a difference in the souls that first animated them. Even 
the belief that the soul, especially near the time of dissolih 
tion from the body, could foreteU future events was based 
on the notion of intelligence and consciousness resulting 
from experiences of the past."^ 

As all the science of modem times cannot say precisely 
what life is, nor how it first came upon this earth, it is not 
wonderful that so obvious, though wholly erroneous, an 
explanation should have presented itself to primitive man 
when first he began to inquire into the causes of things. 
The extension of life, by the same term ilnjxp, to plants and 
apparently non-breathing things, which, however, had birth, 
growth, and death, was a development of a philosophic age, 
and we are not suri)rised to find Aristotle recognizing one 
form of life as vegetable, ^vtxkoi/.® The irrational confusion 
of “ soul ” with sentient bodily functions, the attribution to 
spirits (etScoXa) of motion, speech, or other muscular and 
material action, though still common, while metempsychosis 
IS derided or forgotten, is in reality, perhaps, a less excus- 
able superstition. 

The Romans inherited the doctrine of metempsychosis 
from Ennius, the poet of Calabria, who must have been 
familiar with the Greek teachings which had descended to 
his times from the cities of Magna Graecia. In his Annals, 
or Roman history in verse, Ennius told how he had seen 
Homer in a dream, who had assured him that the same 
soul which had animated both the poets had once belonged 
to a j)eacock, a story that might seem to indicate Indian 
traditions. The Pavo Pgthngoreus and the Somnia Ppthet- 
gorea are referred to by ^ersiui and Horace, as well as by 
Lucretius.’^ 

Theories suggesting element-worship naturally led to the 
notion that air and ether (upper air) were divine.^® Hence 
every soul, as being but a iwrtion of it, was in itself divine, 
and therefore immortal. We thus see that the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, whether attained by a sound 
or a vicious course of reasoning, was an inevitable conclu- 
sion for early thinkers. Pantheism taught that all the 
universe was pervaded by a divine mind, and Virgil cites 
the opinion of some, that the intelligence of bees was due 
to a i)ortion of this universal mind residing in them, a view 
closely allied to the doctrine of metempsychosis. A divine 
thing might be ])olluted, but not destroyed; hence the 
notion of purifjdng souls by airing them or burning away 
a material defilement is enlarged upon by Virgil in the 
sixth book of the JUneid (724 sq ,), (f. a. p.) 

METEOR, METEORITE. The term meteor, in ac- 
cordance with its etymology (periwpo^), meant originally 
something high in the air. It has been applied to a large 
variety of phenomena, most of them of brief duration, 
which have place in the atmosphere. Disturbances in the 
air are aerial meteors, viz., winds, tornadoes, whirlwinds, 
typhoons, hurricanes, (kc. The vapour of water in the 
atmosphere creates by its forms and precipitations the 
aqueous meteors, viz., clouds, fogs, mists, snow, rain, hail, 

* DicHlor. Sic., xvni., § 1. ^Ethics, hb. L 13. 

® Pars., Sat. vi. 9, Hor., Epist. n. 1, 62; Lucret, i. 124. 

w £ Sios Prometheus exclaims, uEseb., Proin., 88. 

Oeoig. iv. 2i9 — 

His quidaxn signis, atqve huec exempla secuti, 

Esse apibus partem divuuB mentis et baustus 
iBStbenos dixere ; deam uamque ire per oiuxies 
Terrasqae tractusque mans cwlomque profundunu 
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4kc. The effect of light upon the atmosphere and its con- 
tents causes certain luminous meteors, via., rainbows, halos, 
parhelia^ twilight, mirage, &c. Discussion of all these, and 
of like phenomena, belongs to Mbteobologt {q»v.). 

Another of luminous meteors, known as shooting 
er falling stars, fireballs, bolides, &c., have their place in 
the upper parts of the atmosphere. But by reason of 
their origin from without they, and the aerolites or meteor- 
ites which sometimes come from them, belong properly to 
astronomy. The term meteoV is often used in a restricted 
sense as meaning one of these latter phenomena. The 
present article w^Ul treat of them alone. 

The most remarkable of the meteors (and the most 
instructive) are those which are followed by the falling of 
stones to the earth. These have since the beginning of 
the present century attracted so much attention, and the 
phenomena have been so frequently examined and described 
by scientific men, that they are very well understood. The 
circumstances accompanying the fall of stones are tolerably 
uniform. A ball of fire crosses the sky so bright as to be 
visible, if it appears in the daytime, sometimes even at 
hundreds of miles from the meteor ; and if it a]if>ears in the 
night it is bright enough to light up the whole landscape. 
It traverses the sky, generally finishing its course in a few 
seconds. It suddenly goes out, either with or without an 
apparent bursting in pieces, and after a short period a loud 
detonation is heard in all the region near the place where 
the meteor has disappeared. Sometimes only a single stone, 
sometimes several are found. For some falls they are 
numbered by thousands. About three thousand were 
obtained from the fall of L’Aigle in 1803, scattered over a 
region about 7 miles long and of less breadth. A like 
number was obtained from the fall of Knyahinya on June 
9, 1866. At Pultusk a still larger number were collected, 
scattered over a larger space, by a fall in January 1868. 
From the Emmet county (Iowa) fall, May 10, 1879, a 
similarly large number have been secured. 

These meteors leave behind them in the air a cloud or 
train that may disap])ear in a few seconds, or may remain 
an hour. They come at all times of day, at all seasons of 
the year, and in all regions of the earth. They come 
irrespective of the phases of the weather, except as clouds 
conceal them from view. 

Let us describe one or two of these meteors more in 
detafl. On the evening of the 2d of December 187G, 
jiersons in or near the State of Kansas saw, about eight 
o’clock in the evening, a bright fireball rising from near 
where the moon then w’as in the western sky. It increasexi 
in brilliancy as it proceeded, becoming so bright as to 
compel the attention of every one who was out of doors. 
To persons in the northern part of the State the meteor 
cros^ the southern sky going to the east, to those in the 
southern part it crossed the northern heavens. To all it 
went down near to the horizon a little to the north of east, 
the whole flight as they saw it occupying not over a 
minute. 

The same meteOi was seen to pass in nearly the same 
way across the heavens from west-south-west to east-north- 
east by inhabitants of the States of Nebraska, Iowa, 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. But besides this 
there were heard near the meteor’s path, four or five 
minutes after its passage, loud explosions like distant 
cannonading, or thunder, or like the rattling of empty 
waggons over stony roads. So loud were these that people 
ona^aninmls were frightened. East of the Mississippi 
river these explosions were heard ever 3 rwhere within about 
60 mBes of the meteor’s path ; and in Bloomington, Indiana, 
sounds were heard 8n{^)osed to come from the meteor even 
fit a diftaance of nearly 160 miles from it. Over central 
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Illinois it was seen to break, into fni^ents like a rpeke^* 
and over Indiana and Ohio it formed a flock or duster 
meteors computed to be 40 miles long and Smiles broad. 
The sky in New York State was whoOy overcast. Persons- 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, who from their situation 
bould look over the cloud last, saw the meteor passing on 
eastward over New York. From many places in the* 
State itself came accounts of rattling of houses, thundering 
noises, and other like phenomena, which at the time were 
attributed to an earthquake. 

At one place in northern Indiana a farmer heard a. 
heavy thud as of an object striking the ground near his 
house. The next morning he found on the snow a stone of 
very peculiar appearance weighing three-quarters of a pound,, 
which from its character there is every reason to believe 
came from the meteor. By putting together the various 
accounts of observers, the meteor is shown to have become 
first visible when it was nefjr the north-west comer of the 
Indian Territory, at an elevation of between 60 and 100 
miles above the earth. From here it went nearly parallel 
to the earth’s surface, and nearly in a right line, to a point 
over central New York. During the latter part of its 
course its height was 30 or 40 miles. It thus traversed 
the upper regions of the air through 25® of longitude and 
5® of latitude in a period of time not easily determined, 
but probably about two minutes. A part of the body may 
have passed on out of the atmosphere, hut probably the 
remnants came somewhere to the ground in New York, 
or farther east. 

A somewhat similar meteor was seen in the evening of 
July 20, 1860, by persons in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New England, &c., which first appeared over Michigan, at 
a h3ight of about 90 miles. The light was so brilliant as 
to call thousands from their houses. It j)assed east-south- 
east, and over New York State, at a height of about 50 
miles, broke into three parts which chased each other across 
the sky. At New York city it was seen in the north, 
while at New Haven it was in the south. At both places 
the apf)arent altitude was well observed, and its true height 
proved to be about 42 miles aliovo the earth’s surface 
between the two cities. It finally disai)i)eared far out over 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is doubtful whether any one heard 
any sound of explosion that came from this meteor, and 
no part of it is known to have reached the ground. The 
velocity was at least 10 or 12 miles per second, or fifty 
times the velocity of sound. These two meteors were 
evidently of the same nature as those which have furnished 
so many stones for our museums, except that the one was 
so friable that it has given us but one known fragment, 
while the other was only seen to break in two, not even a 
sound of explosion being known to have come from the 
meteor. 

Next to the stone-producing meteor is the fireball, or 
bolide, which gives generally a less brilliant light than the 
former, but in essential appearances is like it. The meteor of 
July 20, 1860, above described, though unusually brilliant, 
was one of this class, and represents thousands of bolides- 
which have been seen to break in pieces. The bolides- 
leave trains of light behind them just as the stone meteors 
do ; they travel with similar velocities both apparent and 
actual, and in all re8j)ects exhibit only such differences of 
phenomena as would be fully explained by differences in 
size, cohesion, and chemical constitution of stones causing 
them. 

Next to the bolide is a .smaller meteor which appears- 
08 if one of the stars were to leave its place in the heavens,^ 
shoot across the sky, and dis^tppear— all within the fraction, 
of a second. Some meteors cf this class are as bright as 
Venus or Jupiter. Some are so Tiall that though you look 
dire<stly at the meteor, you doubt whethes.you see one or 
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not , 1& the teleeooM still (mialler ones are seen that are 
invisible to the naked eye. Meteors comparable in bright- 
ness to the planets and the fixed stars are usually called 
4 diooting Stars. 

These various kinds of meteors differ from all other 
iuminous phenomena so as to stand in a group entirely 
.alone. Though they have been sometimes regarded as 
separable among themselves into three or four different 
species, and for purposes of description may still be so 
divided, yet they all seem to liave a like astronomical 
character, and the differences are only those of bigness, 
chemical constitution, velocity, &c. There appears to be 
no clear line of distinction between the stone-producing and 
the detonating meteors, nor between those heard to explode 
and those seen to break in pieces, nor between these and 
the simple fireballs, nor between the fireball and the 
faintest shooting star. 

Altitudes of Meteors. — The nrst important fact about 
the meteors is the region in which they become visible to 
• ms. In hundreds of instances observations have been 
made upon the luminous path of a meteor at two or more 
stations many miles apart. When such stations and the 
tpath are properly situated relatively to each other, observa- 
tions carefully made will show a parallax by which the 
Jieight of the meteor above the earth, the length and di- 
rection of the path, and other like quantities may be com- 
puted. The general result from several hundred instances 
is that the region of meteor paths may be in general 
regarded as between 40 and 80 miles above the earth’s 
surface. Some first appear above 80 miles, and some 
-descend below 40 miles. But an altitude greater than 
100 miles, or one below 25, cxcei^t in the case of a stone- 
furnishing meteor, must be regarded as very doubtful. 
Thus the meteor paths are far above the usual meteoro- 
logical phenomena, which (except auroras and twilight) 
have not one-tenth of the height of the meteors. But 
•with reference to all other astronomical phenomena they 
are very close to us. The comets, for oxami)le, are well- 
nigh a millionfold, and even the moon is a thousandfold, 
more distant from us. 

Velocities of Meteors. — When the length of a luminous 
path is known, and the time of describing it has been 
observed, it is easy to compute the velocity in miles. 
Unfortunately the large meteors, describing long paths, 
come at rare intervals, and unexpectedly, and it is a happy 
accident when one is observed by a person accustomed to 
estimate correctly short intervals of time. On the other 
hand, the total time of visibility of the shooting stars, 
which come so frequently that they may be watched for, 
is usually less than a second. It is not easy to estimate 
correctly such an interval, where the beginning and ending 
are not marked by something like a sharj) cli(;k. Hence 
all estimates and computations of velocities of meteors arc to 
be received with due regard to their uncertainty. We may 
only say in general that the velocities computed from good 
observations are rarely if ever under 8 or 1 0 miles a second, 
or over 40 or 50 miles, and that some have far greater 
velocities than others. The average velocity seems to bo 
nearly 30 miles. 

What makes the Luminous Meteor, — The cause of a 
meteor is now universally admitted to be something that 
enters the earth’s atmosphere from without, with a 
velocity relative to the earth that is comparable with the 
earth’s velocity in its orbit, which is 19 miles per second. 
By the resistance it meets in penetrating the air the light 
and othei' phenomena of the luminous train are produced. 
Under favourable circumstances, portions of these bodies 
reach the earth’s surface as meteorites. 

Meteoroids. — A. body which i# travelling in space, and 
which on coinhi§ into the air would under favourable 
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circumstances become 0 , meteor, may be called a meteor^ 
oid. 

The meteoroids are all solid bodies. It would hardly 
be possible for a small quantity of gas out in space to 
retain such a density as would enable it on coming into 
the air to go 10 or 100 miles through even the rare upper 
atmosphere, and give us the clear line which a shooting 
star describes. Even if a liquid or gaseous mass can travel 
as such in space, it would be instanUy scattered on striking 
the air, and would appear very unlike a shooting star or 
bolide. 

Numbers of Meteors. — Of the larger meteors there are in 
the mean six or eight per annum which in the last fifty years 
have furnished stones for our collections. A much larger 
number have doubtless sent down stones which have never 
been found. Thus Daubree estimates for the whole earth 
an annual number of six or seven hundred stone-falls. 

But of the small meteors or shooting stars the number 
is very much larger. Any person who should in a clear 
moonless night watch carefully a portion of the heavens 
would, in the mean, see at least as many as eight or ten 
shooting stars per hour. A clear-sighted and practised 
observer will detect somewhat more than this number. 
Dr Schmidt of Athens, from observations made during 
seventeen years, obtained fourteen as the mean hourly num 
ber on a clear moonless night for one observer during the 
hour from midnight to 1 a.m. A large group of observers, 
as has been shown by trial, would see at least six times as 
many as a single person. By a proper consideration of the 
distribution of meteor ^>aths over the sky, and in actual 
altitude in miles, so as to allow for mists near the horizon, 
it appears that the number over tlie whole globe is a little 
more than ten thousand times as many as can be seen in 
one place. This implies that there come into the air not less 
than twenty millions of bodies daily, each of which, under 
very favourable conditions of absence of sunlight, moon- 
light, clouds, and mists, would furnish a shooting star 
visible to the naked eye. Shooting stars invisible to the 
naked eye are often seen in the telescope. The numbers 
of n^eteors, if these are included, would be increased at 
least twentyfold. 

How densely Space is filled with Meteoroids. — By assuming 
that the absolute velocity of the meteors in sj^ace is equal 
to that of comets moving in parabolic orbits (we have good 
reason to believe that this is nearly their true velocity), we 
may prove from the above numbers that the average number 
of meteoroids in the space that tlie earth travei*ses is, in each 
volume equal to that of the earth, about thirty thousand. 
In other words, there is in the average to every portion of 
space equal to a cube whose edge is about 210 miles one 
toeteoroid large enough to make a shooting star bright 
enough to be visible to the naked eye. Such meteoroids 
would, upon an equable distribution, be each in round 
numbers 250 miles from its near neighbours. All these niun- 
bers rest upon Dr Stdiniidt’s horary iiuml)cr fourteen, and 
for a less practised observer and a less clear sky they would 
be correspondingly changed. How much they would need 
to be altered to represent other parts of space than those 
near the earth’s orbit is a subject of inference rather than 
of observation. 

Motion in Space. — The meteoroids, whatever be their 
size, must by the law of gravitation have motions about 
the sun in the same way as the planets and comets, that 
is, in conic sections of which the sun is always at one focus. 
The apparent motions of the meteors across the sky imply 
that these motions of the meteoroids relative to the sun 
cannot as a rule be in or near the plane of the ecliptic. 
For if they were there, since the motion of the earth is also 
in the ecliptic, the motion of the meteoroids relative to the 
earth would 1^ in the same plane. This would involve 
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. IlMit all the meteor patus a« seen on Ite sky wuid if pro- 
duoed backMnard cross the ecliptic above the horizon. In 
fact there is no tendency of this kind. Hence the meteor- 
oids do not move in orbits that are near the ecliptic as the 
idanets do, but like the comets they may and usually do 
have orbits of considerable inclinations. 

JTumbers through the Night. — There are more meteors 
seen in the morning hours than in the evening. If the 
meteors had no motion of their own in si^>ace, the earth 
would by its motion receive the meteors only on the hemi- 
sphere that was in front. There would be no meteors seen 
in the other hemisphere. On the other hand, if the meteors 
had such large vdocities of their own as that the earth’s 
velocity might be neglected in com}>arison, and if the 
directions of the meteors’ motions were towards all jioints 
mdiscriminately, then as many would be seen in one part 
of the night as another. In fact there are about three 
times as many seen in the morning liour.s as in the evening. 
The law of change from evening to morning gives a means 
of proving that tlie mean 's eliM'it} of meteors is so great 
that they must in general be moving in long orbits about 
the sun. In this resj»ect also the meteoroids resemble 
comets, and are unlike planets, in their motions. Of the 
stonc-fumishing meteors more are seen in the day than in 
the night, and more in the earlier hours of the night than 
in the later. This is probably due to the fact that more 
persons are in a position to see the stone-falls at the periods 
of greater abundance. 

Star Showers . — While the average number of shooting 
stars for a angle observer at midnight may be regarded as 
tolerably constant, there have been special epochs when 
many more have been seen. In certain iiivStances the sky 
has been filled with the luminous trains, just as it is filled 
by descending snovrfiakes in a snowstorm, making a 
veritable shower of fire. One of the best-ol^served, though 
by no means the most brilliant, of these showers occurred 
on the evening of the 27th of Koveml)cr 1872. Some of 
the observers of that shower, counting singly, saw at the 
rate of eight or ten thousand sliooting stars in the course 
of two hours. The distances of the meteoroids in the 
middle of the swarm which the earth then passed through, 
each from its nearer neighbours, would be 30 or 40 miles. 

The following quotations show the im{)re8sion made by 
star showers in times past : — 

“ In the year 286 [of the Hewral there hapi)ened in Egypt an 
earthquake on Wednesday the 7tn of Dhn-l-Ka’dali, lasting from the 
middle of the night until morning ; and so-ealled flaming btais 
struck one against another violently while being borne castuaid 
mid westward, northward and southward, and no one could bear to 
look toward the heavens on account of this phenomenon. ” 

“ In the year 599 [of the Hegna], on the night of Saturday, on 
the last day of Muharram, stars shot hither and thither in the 
heavens, eastward and westward, and flew against one another like 
n scattering swarm of locusts, to the light and left ; pe(»ple were 
thrown into consternation, and cried to God the Most High with 
confused clamour.’’ 

“These meteors [November 12, 1799] might be coinjiared to the 
blaz^ sheaves shot out from a firework. ” 

“The phenomenon was ^nd and awful; the whole heavens 
appeared as if illuminated uath sky rockets.” 

November 18, 1883. “Thick with streams of rolling fire; 
ncaroely a space in the firmament that was not tilled at cveiv^ 
jaatent.” 

“Almost infinite number of meteors; tliey fell like flakes of 

Nevemher Meteors or Leonids . — These quotations all refer 
(fooceipt possibly the first) to a shower which has apjjeared 
in Octol^ and November of many different years since its 
ffiat known occurrence on the 1 3th of October 902 a.d. 
Dates of these showers are given in the foUomig table : — 

Oct 18, 902. Oct 17, 1101. Oct 28, 1602. Nov. 13, 1883. 

Oct. 15, 931. Oct 19, 1202. Nov. 9, 1698. Nov. 14, 1866. 

Oct. 14, 934. Oot 23, 1366. Nov. 12, 1799. Nov. 14, 1867. 

Oct. 15, 1002. Oct 25. 1533. Nov. 13, 1882. Nov. 14, 1868. 
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On sevteal ysMs nftor bafore 

186fi*€8, thm were nnuaoal ntimb«ri; of those ifieteMtsaeett 
on 'tiie motninM of Ndvetnber 13, 14^ ahd 15, thoni^ 
haps they womd have been unnoticed had there not been 
special watohin|^ for them. It will be seen that all these 
showers are at intervals of a third of a century, that they 
arc at a fixed day of the year, and that the day has xAoved 
steadily and uniformly along the calendar at the rate of 
about a mouth in a thousand years. The change of twelve 
days in the 17 th century is due to the change from old to 
new style. 

The only explanation of this periodical display that is 
now seriously urged, and the one which is universally 
accepted by astronomers, is that there is a long thin stream 
of meteoroids, each of which is travelling about the sun in 
a conic section. These conic sections are all nearly 
^mrallel, and have nearly the same major axis, extending 
out about as far as to thefrbit of Uranus, and each requir- 
ing the common period of thirty-three and a quarter 
years. The length of the stream is such that the most 
advanced members are six or eight yeai's ahead of the 
hindermost, and they all cross tlio earth’s orbit with a 
velocity of about 26 miles a second. Since the earth 
plunges through the group nearly in the oiqxisite direction, 
the velocity with which they enter the air is 44 miles a 
second. One of the facts which have greatly aided us in 
arriving at this explanation is that these meteors in all 
the years and through all hours of the night cross the sky 
as we look at them in lines which di\ erge from a point 
near the centre of the sickle in the constellation Leo ; hence 
the i^ths in the air arc jm-rallel. This imi>lies that thrir 
velocities relative to the sun are all parallel and equal to 
each other. The radiation from Leo has given to them the 
name Leonids. 

OrUt of the Leonids . — Tliis orbit, common to all the 
I.ieonid meteors, is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of 1 7* 
(or rather 1 63°, since the motion is retrograde), has a m%jor 
axis of 10*34, a jieriodic time of 33*27 years, and a peri- 
helion distance a little less than unity. 

The above orbit, and that alone, explains the several 
appearances of the November meteors, the annual and the 
thirty-three year jmriods, the radiation from Leo, and the 
change of day of the mouth in the course of the centuries. 
This it does so completely that the result has never been 
questioned by astronomers. Shortly after the publication 
by Professor Adams in 1867 of the last link in the chain 
of the proof of this orbit, there was also published the 
definitive orbit of the comet 1866 I. That the comet was 
running almost exactly in the orbit of the meteors was at 
once recognized. In fact the comet is itself, in a sense, a 
meteoroid, and the principal member, so far as we know, 
of the group. Leonids had been seen in 1863, two years 
and two months in advance of the comet, while those of 
1866 were ten months behind it. Those of later years (a 
few Leonids were seen even in 1870) were extended along 
the line of the comet’s path behind it. The leaders of this 
long file of meteoroids had passed up beyond the orbit of 
Jupiter long before those which brought up the rear had 
crossed that planet’s orbit going down toward the sun. 
The thickness of the stream is less than the ten-thousandth 
part of its length. In the densest part that we have 
recently passed through — namely, that traversed in 1833 — 
the density of the stream nui^.Jbe exprosf<ed by saying that 
each meteoroid must in the mean have been 10 or 20^ 
miles from its nearest neighbours. 

What makes ikU Comet and these Meteors describe the 
same Orbit ahovt the Sun ? — Its path might have been 
inclined to the ecliptic at any angle instead of 163^ Or, 
with this inclination, its pilaiie might have cut tha aaith's 
orbit at any other plm dbn where the eank^k on the 14tb 
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qI or, luippening to lave tlieee two dements 

f&^ eommon, it miglit have passed the earth’s orbit nearer 
itiie eon or tardier a'veaj from it than the earth is. Or, 
having these three things in common, it might, by a slight 
difference in velocity, have had a periodic time much more 
or much less than thirty-three years. Or, with all these 
in common, it might have crossed the earth’s orbit at a far 
different angle than the meteors These several independ- 
mt elements for the comet and the meteors are substan- 
fially identical, and this identity proves almost beyond 
loubt that between the two either there is now an actual 
or else there has been in the past a causal connexion. 
That there is now any physical connexion is thoroughly 
-disproved by the immense magnitude of the stream, and 
by the isolation and distances from each other of the 
individual components. It seems difficult to find any cause 
that should bring into such a strangely shaped group 
bodies that had originally oAits distributed at random. 
Hence we are apparently forced to conclude that these 
meteoroids have something common in their i)ast history. 
In fact they seem to have been once parts of a single body, 
and these common elements are essentially those of the 
parent mass. By some process not yet entirely explained 
they have become sejoarateil from the comet, thrown out of 
the control of its attractive power, and so left to travel 
€ach one in its own orbit. If the cause of se]>aration was 
not too violent, each new orbit would necessarily be but 
slightly different from tliat of the comet. Very small 
variations in velocity, and hence in periodic time, would 
in the course of ages scatter the several individuals along 
the orbit even to the length of many hundreds of millions 
of miles. 

2^ke Meteor Group is not the Comet's TaiL — Tliese 
meteoroids must be carefully distinguished from the 
comet’s tails. The former follow or i)recede the comet 
exactly in the comet’s path ; the ])articlcs that compose 
the latter are driven off by the sun’s repulsion directly 
away from the comet’s patli. The meteoroids and the 
comet have orbits with nearly common elements; the 
orbits of the particles of the tail have elements that are 
unlike each other, and unlike those of the comet. The 
meteoroids are undoubtedly solid masses ; the tails are 
pulverulent or gaseous. 

Twin Comets of 1366.— The comet 1806 T. is probably 
not the only one that has been connected with the November 
meteors. In 1366, a few days after the earth went through 
the meteor stream, a comet appeared in the n<»rthern 
heavens, and, passing directly in the line of the stream so 
close to the earth as to describe an arc of 90° in a single 
day, disappeared in the constellation Aquarius. Immedi- 
ately upon its disappearance a second comet was seen in 
the north, which followed nearly in the same i)ath. The 
' Chinese accounts are not sufficiently exact to furnish 
independent orbits for them, but both comets were 
undoubtedly members of the Leonid stream. Tlie comet 
1866 I. may be identical with one of them. 

The Andromeds and Biela'aComfit. — Mention Ims been made of tlio 
star shower of November 27, 1872. The periodical comet known 
as Biela’s, which makes three revolutions in twenty yeans, jiasses 
very near the earth’s orbit at a longitude (corresponding to 
November 27, but by reason of its direct mot ion the node has 
had considerable motion in longitude as the result of pcrturliations, 
Me^ors having the same orbits os Blela’s comet would have a 
radiant in the constellation Andromeda, that is, would cross the 
aky in lines diverging from a point in that constellation. They 
might, however, be at dates after or even lietoic November 27. 

tlnusual munbers of meteors were seen December 7, 1798, by 
^Bcandes. Alike abundance was seen December 7, 1838 ; and, as 
they had been expected, and indiation was now looked for, they 
Wore found to divert from a jioint in Andromeda. Hence they 
liavc been called Andromeds. Since 1852 Biela’s comet itself has 
bean entirely Iwt The star shower of November 27, 1872, 
lireviously referrea to, had a adiant in Andromeda, and in every 
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trey appeared as though its meteors had once been porta of Biela^o 
oomet A sprinkle tnree days earlier, on the night of November 
24, had the same radiant, and came from a leas dense ontl3ring 
nmllel stream. A small comet was seen in the southern sky by 
Fogson in the direction opposite to the radiant shortly after the 
shower. Biela’s comet had been fonnd in 1845-46 to be in two 
parts, which at its next return to perihelion in 1852 had separated 
to eight times their former distance. But the meteor streams of 
1872 could hardly have been separated from the comet so recently, 
and the Pogson comet if of the same origin must also have left the 
parent mass at an earlier date than 1845. No ordinary perturba- 
tions would in a short period have so changed the orbits. The 
parts of the small stream traversed by the earth, December 1838 and 
December 1798, wore far trom the comet, and these fragments must 
have been thrown off much eailicr. 

The Ptrseids and the Coimt 1862 III. — There is a third epoch 
when meteors appear in unusual numbers, viz., the 91h to 11th of 
August. This “sprinkle,” as it may be called, has been seen con- 
stantly at the time named for nearly fifty years, and there are 
on record accounts of simillir appcai-ances in the earlier years before 
its annual character had been discovered. Some observers have 
thought that there were evidences of a variation having a long 
period, but the pi oof seems as yet unsatisfactory, and the display 
may be regarded as tolerably constant from year to year. On every 
10th of August wo may confidently expect a display ot meteors that 
shall be at least four or five times as numerous as those of ordinaiy 
nights. The radiant is in the constellation Perseus, and hence the 
name Perseids. 

The comet 1862 III., which has a period of more than a hundred 
years, passes close to the earth’s orbit, nearly cutting it at the place 
of this shower, and has a velocity and direction corresponding to 
this radiant. Hence a connexion of the Perseid meteors with thii 
comet is presumed, like that which the Leonids and Andromeda 
have with the comet 1 866 I. and Biela. The meteors are distri- 
buted along this orbit more regularly than along either of the other 
two, and at the same time the breadth of this group is a hundred 
times greater than that of the Leonids. We must for the present 
regard it rather as a meteor ring, the meteoroids being scattered 
along the entire conic section which the comet descnlies. This ring 
has an inclination of 118® with the ecliptic. 

Meteors of April 20-21 — Ziymwfj.— About the 20th of April there 
have been several cpiite brilliant star showers, the earliest on 
record having been in the year 687 B.a On that day meteors have 
been observed which radiated from Lyra, and to these the name 
Lyraids has been given. The comet 1861 L passes near the earth’s 
mbit in that longitude, and any meteors having such a connexioii 
wdth it as is proved for the Leonids with comet 1866 I. would also 
Tiidiate from Lyra. 

Again, at several other periods of the year, meteors have been 
seen in unusual nimibers which seem to be connected with certain 
comets. 

Meteor Radiants . — We tiave thus definite proof that the 
earth at certain epochs plunges through meteor streams, 
and that these streams travel along the same track as cer- 
tain comets. The question is at once asked — Do not the 
sporadic meteors, those which arc seen on any and all 
nights of the year, belong to similar streams ? An immense 
amount of labour has been spent in observing the paths of 
meteors, and classifying them, so as to detect and prove the 
existence of radiant points. As many as a thousand such 
radiants have been suggested by the different investigators. 
Some of these are duplicates, some will prove to be acci- 
dental coincidences ; but a goodly number may reasonably 
be expected to endure the test of future observations. 
Such will show the existence of meteor streams, and per- 
haps will be connected with comets that are now known, 
or that may hereafter be discovered. 

The radiants have been spoken of os if they were points 
in the heavens. This is so nearly true as to justify all the 
conclusions that have been deduced above. But in fact a 
radiant, even in the star showers in which it is most 
sharply defined, must be regarded as a small area. The 
apparent meteor paths when produced backward do not 
exactly meet in a point. If they be treated as proceeding 
from a small area, it does not ajipear that this is a long 
narrow one. Hence it may bo showm that the paths of 
the meteors in the air are not exactly parallel either to a 
line or to a plane. This can hardly be due to a wont of 
parallelism of the paths before the meteoroids meet tito 
earth, but is rather due to their glancing as they strike tlie 
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«ir« These facts add not a little to the difficulties to be | The stones are usually not very large. flie 

oTercome by the energetic observers and investigators who light of the meteor is 8u<m as sometunes to be -seen ove]p a 
are trying to deduce order out of an apparent chaos. region 1000 miles in diameter, and the detonatibn gives 

MettoriUs , — The fragments which faU immediately after phenomena suggestive of an ewthquake over many coimties, 
the disappearance of large meteors have been carefully yet a stone exceeding 100 is quite exceptional in our cob 
collected and preserved in mineralogical museums, and have lections. The total weight secured at any fall has rarely if 
been studied 'wdtli special interest. The largest collections ever amounted to a thousand pounds. The average weight 
in Europe are in Vienna, Paris, London, and Berlin, some of nine hundred and fifty perfect specimens of the Pultusk 
of these reprasenting o\ er three hundred localities. In the fall in the Paris museum is 67 grammes, or less than 2 J 
United States there are larsTC collections at New Haven, oz. One of the Hessle meteorites in the Stockholm museum ^ 


Amh erst, and Louisville. 

In several respects these fragments differ at first sight 
from terrestrial rocks. 

They are when found almost alwaj^s covered in 2 )art or 
entirely aith a very thin black crust, generally less than 
^ of an inch in thickness. This crust may have a bright 
lustrous surfac'e, or it may l>e of a lustreless black. It has 
evidently been melted, }^t so raj)idly as not to change in 
the least the |)arts of the stone immediately adjacent. 
Streaks showing the flow of the melted matter are often 
seen on the surface. Upon some surfaces are what appear 
to be deposits of the melted matter tliat has flowed off from 
the others. Some surfaces are only bro\snied, showing an 
apparently recent fracture, and some cracks are found in 
stones which are not yet completely broken in two. j 

The surfaces veiy’ often have small cui>-like cavitie.s, j 
sometimes several inches in diameter, sometimes like deeji 
imprints in a plastic mass made by the ends of the fingers, 
and sometimes still smaller. These “ cupules ” have not | 
only various sizes in different stones, but even in the same 1 
stone differ considerably from one surface to another. They 
appear in meteorites that arc almost exclusively iron, as 
well as in those mainly destitute of that metal, and they 
may be regarded as a characteristic of meteorites. 

The meteorites have usually metallic iron as one of their 
<X)miK)nerit parts. Native iron is very rare indeed among 
terrestrial minerals, and its jireseuce in the meteorites is 
therefore characteristic. Sometimes the iron forms tlie 
prineijjal part of the body, giving it tlie aj)j»earance of a ! 
mass of that metal. Sometimes it forms only a connected ' 
framework which is filled in with mineral matter. Some- 
times jiarticles of iron are scattered through a stony mass ; 
and a few meteorites are .said to be destitute of metallic 
iron altogether. The metallic iron is ahvaj’s accompanied 
with nickel. 

The stony meteors when broken or cut Ihrougli have 
usually a greyish interior, and often cxhil)it a peculiar 
globular structure. From the small rounded grains that 
give it this apjiearance, the name chondrite (from 
a ball) has been applied to this kind of meteorite. Sonie- 
times the irregular fragments are compacted into a kind of 
breccia. 

The pieces as we find them ai*e always apparent frag- 
ments of some larger mass, and tliere is no structural 
apiicarance which %vould indicate that the mass might not 
l#e a fragment of a still larger one. In some of the falls 
fragments picked up at a distance of miles from each other 
fit together in their simply browned surfaces, showing tliat 
they were true fragments recently separated. In sonui 
cases surfaces of the stones arc partially polished. In some ! 
a cross section of the stone exhiints thin black lines as 
though the melted matter of the siirfacje had been forced 
into the crevices of the i>artially broken stone. 

The stones when seen to fall, if at once pickefl up, are 
usually too warm to be taken in the hand. But cases are 
on record in which the stones were excessively cold. They 
scmietimes, on striking the ground, peneti-ate inU) it from 1 
to 3 feet. In extreme cases large ones have struck much 
deeper into soft earth. Sometimes they are broken to 
qiieces by the impact with the hard earth. 


I weighs less than 1 grain. Many of the Emmet county mete- 
I orites (May 10, 1879) are not much larger, though the 
largest specimen of that fall weighs nearly 500 lb. 

Meteors traversing live Atmosphere, — We can now get a 
very good idea of the history of that part of a meteorite’s 
life between its entrance into the air and its arrival at the 
earth. It is entirely invisible until it has reached that height 
at which the density of tte air is enough to create con- 
siderable resistance. Up to that time it moves almost 
exclusively in obedience to the sun’s attraction. The 
earth’s attraction may be neglected, especially during the 
passage through the air. Since the velocity is a hundred 
times that of sound, the elasticity of the air is impotent to 
remove it from in front of the meteorite, or to prevent a 
high degree of condensation. Perhaps the air is liquefied 
immediately in front of the stone. Heat is develoj>ed in it 
enormously, and the stone being pressed closely against the 
hot air is melted, w ith an intense light. The condensed air 
charged with the melted matter is jmshed aside, and left 
behind nearly in the wake of the meteor to form the train. 
The brightness of the train rapidly diminishes behind the 
meteor, so that the light of the meteor and the train, modi- 
fied by irradiation, make the w^hole appear to a distant eye 
of tlic shape of a pear or candle-flame. The stone being a 
poor conductor of heat, and itself rigid, is not heated in the 
interior eitlicr by condensation or conduction, and may 
reach the ground with its surface only heated, while the 
interior is as cold as it had been out in space. 

If tlic stone is a small one it will soon be used up by 
this intense fire. Until its front surface is rounded by the 
, flame, the irregular resistances may cause such a stone to 
! glance. But if the stone is larger it will lose velocity less 

i rajiidly. As it comes dow n into the region whore the air 

: is more dense, it will in spite of loss of velocity meet greater 
! resistance. The air pressed hard against it burns it un- 
I ecjually, forming cujiules over its surface. The pressure 
I (ff the air cracks the stone, — perhaps scaling off small frag- 
I nients, j)erhaps l^reaking it into pieces of more uniform 
! size. In the latter case the condensed air in front of the 
i meteor being suddenly relieved wdU expand, giving the 
terrific explosion w^hich accompanies such breaking uj). In 
eitlier case a fragment may have still velocity enough to 

burn on for an instant in its new path and then come 

, invisibly to the earth, covered with a coating, the greater 
j>art obtained after the principal exjilosion. In the latter 
I part of the course the original velocity has almost all dis- 
I appeared, so that the sound travels faster than the meteor. 
The air’s resistance exceeds the earth’s attraction, and the 
stones strike the ground only with the force of a spent 
cannon ball. It is no doubt in violent disruption that some 
of the fractures are made in such a way as to give the 
rubbed and polished surfaces. 

Trains of Meteors, — The smaller meteors generally have 
no jierceptible train. Only in exceptional cases do the 
trains of ordinary shooting stars remain visible longer than 
a fraction of a second. An unusual number of the Leonid# 
have a bluish train. But the brighter shooting stars and 
the larger meteors sometimes have trains that endure for 
minutes, and in extreme cases for an hour. Such trains 
are at first long narrow lines of lights thou^rh touch shorter ' 
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Ithan the track of the meteor. They begin at once to 
broaden in the middle and to fade away at one or both 
ende. Presently they become curved, sometimes with two 
or three convolutions. The white cloud floats slowly away 
among the stars, coiling up more and more, and Anally 
fades out of sight. The cause of all this seems to be as 
follows. The heated air charged with the debris of the 
meteor is by the meteor^s impact driven off horizontally, 
causing the narrow train to spread into a cloud. The 
currents of air differing in direction at different altitudes 
twist the cloud into its varied fantastic forms. Attempts 
to obtain the spectrum of the trains have been made, and 
sodium and magnesium lines have been thought to be 
detected in them. The observation, however, is one that 
is not easy to make or conflrm. The trains have often 
colours other than white, and in the case of the brighter 
meteors different colours are seen in the different parts of 
ihe train. % 

Magniivde , — Some computations have been made of the 
size of the shooting star meteoroids from the mechanical 
^ equivalent of the light developed by their disintegration. 
If all the energy of the meteor is changed into light, then 
these computations would be conclusive. But a part is 
spent in disintegrating and burning the stone, a part 
in heating the air, and a part in giving direct motion to 
portions of air. A computation based on the light developed 
, gives only a lower limit to the size. 

It seems probable that the larger meteors might bo safely 
regarded as weighing on entering the air only a few 
hundreds or at most a few thousands of pounds. The 
smallest visible shooting stars may be equal in size to 
coarse grains of sand, and still be large enough to furnish 
all the light exhibited by them. The largest shooting 
atars furnish matter enough to fill with thin trains 
cubic miles of apace, but this need not require a very 
large mass. 

Meteoric Irons . — There have been found at various times on the 
4 iurfaco of the earth masses of metallic iron combined with nickel. 
These have been so like the irons which have been known to fall, 
both in their structure and in composition, that they have been 
without hesitation classed among the meteoric irons. A mass of 
this character weighing 1636 lb, found in Texas, is in the Yale 
College Museum. The Charens (Mexico) iron in the Paris museum 
is about the same size. A ring-shaped mass somewhat smaller, 
from Tuezon, is in the United States National Museum in 
Washington. A still larger mass is in the British Museum, and 
many other large masses are in public collections or private 
possession. 

Wbdmaniisiattcn Figures . — If in any of the meteoric irons, whether 
seen to fall or found on the earth, a section is cut and i)olish«;d and 
then otehed with acids, a series of pe('nliar lines are developed 
which are known as Widmannstiitten iigures. 'I'he lines of iron 
unattaoked by the acid consist of an irregular grouping of parallel 
ruling often lying along the faces of a regular octahedron. The 
-exhibition of these figures and the eoinbination of iron with nickel 
have been usually considered conclusive evidence of the meteoric 
origin of any iron mass. 

Nickel Iron of Ovifak . — In 1870 Baroii Nordenskiidd, in his voyage 
to Greenland, found on the shore of the island of Disco fifteen iron 
masses, the largest of which weighed 20 tons, all in an area of lialf 
an acre. In the basaltic rocks not far distant other iron masses 
were found embedded in the basalt. The jiresencc of iii(’kel with 
the iron, and the development of lines like tlie Widmannsbatten 
figures, were at once accepted as ]>roof of their meteoric origin, in 
spite of the combination with basalt. A more complete examina- 
tion has, however, established the terrestrial origin of these irons, 
and given reasons to hope for new discoveries of rclatiojis existing 
between the earth and the meteors. The additional discovery 
of small particles of metallic iron in certain other igneous rocks 
proves that the union of the Ovifak irons with basalt is not excep- 
^onal. 

Oheimeal Conatitvlion of the Meteoritcs.'—l^o new element has 
been found in the meteorites. Three elements most widely distri- 
buted and most important among the metoorites—iron, silicon, and 
oxygen— are also most abundant In our earth. Daubree gives the 
following lists of elements, arranged somewhat in the degree of 
their importance, in meteorites (Maskelyne adds lithium and 
aatiinony):^ 
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Iron. 

Titanium. 

Arsenic. 

Magnesium. 

Tin. 

Phosphorus. 

Silicon. 

Copper. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Aluminium. 

Sulphur. 

Nickel. 

Potassium. 

Chlorine. 

Cobalt. 

Sodium. 

Carbon. 

Chromium. 

Manganese. 

Calcium. 

Hydrogen. 


Minerals in Meteorites . — Among the minerals in the meteorites 
there are several which occur in the rocks on the earth. Among 
these are cited by Daubree peridote, pyroxene, enstatite, triclinm 
felspar, chromite, magnetic pyrites, iron oxide, graphite, and 
probably water. Several minerals, however, are found which, so 
far as now known, are peculiar to the meteorites : — metallic nickel- 
iron, phosphide of iron and nickel (sdireibersite), sesquisulphide of 
chromium and iron (daubreelite), sulphide of calcium (oldhamite), 
and chloride of iron (lawrencite). 

Meteorites of diflerent falls are in general unlike ; but there are 
many instances in whi(;h the atones of two falls arc so similarly 
constituted that it is not easy to distinguish them. 

In four falls (Alais, Cold BokkeweKl, Kaba, and Orgeuil) the 
stones contain little or no iron. In these carbon appears not as 
graphite but in union with hydrogen and oxygen, and also with 
soluble and even deliquescent saline matters. The combinations 
are such as to suggest the existence of humus and organic remains. 
But after careful search nothing of this kind has been detected in 
tliem. In general the meteontes show no resemblance in their 
mechanical or mineralogical structure to the granitic and surface 
rocks on the earth. One condition was certainly necessary in their 
formation, viz., tlio absence of free oxygen and of enough water to 
oxidize the iron and other elements. Perhaps it is to this fact that 
are due the resemblances between these minerals and those of the 
deep-seated rocks of the earth in the formation of which fireo 
oxygen and water wore also not present. 

Gases in Meteor ites. — The meteoric stones and irons when 
reduced to fine ])article8 and ])laccd in the vacuum of a Sprengel air- 
pump give otF small quantities of gases which may be reasonaldy pre- 
sumed to have been occluded by the irons at some time in their eanier 
history. Professor Graham found hydrogen in ineteoric irons. 
Professor Wright has sliown that a moderate heat drives off from 
the stony meteorites carbonic acid and carbonic oxide with a 
small amount of hydrogen. As the heat increases the proportion of 
hydrogen (and even some nitrogen) increases till at a full red heat the 
hydrogen given off is by far the largest portion. From the irons similar 
gases arc given off, but the carbon compounds are not so large a 
component us hydrogen. The spectra seen in the tails of comets are 
not strikingly like those of any of these gases. But it is impossible 
to reproduce in the laboratory the conditions under which the 
matter of comet’s tails is giving off its light. We cannot therefore 
say that tluKse gases may not be tlie important parts of the cometic 
coma and tails. 

MetetYroid as Part of a Comet. — Assuming that the meteorite and 
meteoroid once formed an integral ])urt of a comet, not a little 
information is given us of the nature of this mysterious body. 
There is room also for .speculation. 

First, the comet may be, a single hard body which comes from 
the cold of space into the heat of the sun, and there has frog- 
ments broken off, just us a stone is shattered in a hot fire. The 
nucleus of some of the comets must bti very small because invisible 
in the tele8CO]^e., and an impulse tbfit would raise a stone on the 
earth only a few inches would send it permanently away from such 
a comet. The exposure of new surfaces to the beat of the sun might 
give occasion for the develojunent of ga.s to form the comet’s tail. 

Or, secondly, the comet may be a tolerably conjpact aggregation of 
small bodies not in contact, each one being of the size of a 
meteoroid, and kept near to the rest, not by cohesion, but by their 
combined attraction. The total mass being .small, some members 
of the group near the comet’s p»‘ri}ielion passage can be by the sun’s 
perturbing action Ibrown out into orbits quite independent of the 
comet itself, and yet such as relative to the sun shall resemble that 
of the main grou2>. Perturbations resembling tidal waves might be 
preparing other members to be cast off at the next perihelion 
passage of the comet. 

In either case, if we suppose, as seems probable, that the comet 
came from outside the solar system, and that a disturbance by a 
large planet changed the original hyperbolic orbit into an ellipse, 
the comet must have passed that planet as a verj' compact group, if 
not in a single mass, else the disturbance that changed tlie orbit 
would have scattered tl»e, group beyond the power of a future recog- 
nition of the common origin of the fraj^ents. 

Meteoroids as Fuel of the Sun . — The idea has been held by 
distinguished physicists that the meteoroids in falling iiito the 
sun furnish by their concussion a supply for the heat which the 
sun is constantly sending off into apace, — ^that they are in fact the 
fuel of the sun. Such a view, liowevcr, receives but little support 
from facts which we know about meteors. The meteoroids of the 
August and two Noveml>er periods are evidently permaiieiit* 
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wambm of tho mlar Bystem moving in dosed orfiits. The same is 
by inference hkMv probable for most of the other meteoroids, and 
may be true m all of them. Permanent members of the solar 
ayiitem, however, if they ever fall into the sun, do so only after a long 
|mod of perturbation. If any meteoroids come from stellar simeea 
and have any uniform or random distribution of velocities or uirec- 
tionB, only a very small portion of these would hit the sun's surface. 
The far greater portion would go on in hyperbolic orbits. But 
the earth reccivw* the impact of its portion of these foreign 
meteoroids, both in their inward and outward course, and in 
addition encounters a fall share of tlie permanent members of the 
aolar system, of which the sun receives very few’ or none. It is 
not hard to show thot a supply of meteoroids to tlie sun sulRcient 
to make good its daily loss ol heat would require that the twenty 
million meteoroids which the eaith daily encounters, oven if all were 
from stellar space, should have an average weight of hundreds of 
tons. The facts do not warriint the admission of any such magni- 
tude even for the large meteors, much less for the” ordinaiy and 
Bmall shooting stars. Whatever be the source of the sun’s heat, 
all the meteoroids of which we know anything are totally inade- 
quate to supply the waste. 

The literature of meteors and meteoroids is very mneh scattered. 
It is mainly contained in the scientific journals and in transac- 
tions of learned societies. The series of valuable Rejwrts of the 
Luminous Meteor Committee of the British Association contains 
not only the record of an immense amount of original olwervatioiis, 
but also year by ^ ear a digest of most of the important memoirs. 

Meteoric science is a structure built stone by stone by many 
builders. In this article no attempt has been made to assign to 
each builder the credit for his contribution. (H. A. N.) 

METEORA, a remarkable group of rock-built monas- 
teries in Thessaly, in the northern side of the valley of the 
Peneus, not quite 20 miles north-east of Tric^ala, and in 
the immediate vicinity of the village of Kalabaka, Stagus, 
or Btagoi (the ancient .tEginium). From the Cambunian 
chain two vast masses of rock are thrust southward into 
the plain, surmounted by a number of huge isolated columns 
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ftom 85 to 300 feet tadra, Apiaq 

Uce 8iigar*loa^ and womt like iMt but ill> 

condstin^ of iron-grey or reddiah-brown ecni|^aiiiieffate 

mioad^late, syenite, and greenstone. On the summit 
of these rocky pinnacles — accessible only by aid of rope 
and basket let down from the top, or in some easts by a 
series of almost perpendicular ladders climbing the cUfi to 
the mouth of a tunnel — stand the monasteries of Meteora 
(ra McWoipa). At one time they were twenty-four in 
number; but Holland (1812) and Hughes (1814) found 
them reduced to ten; at Curzon^s visit (1834) there were 
only seven ; and in 1853 not more than four of these were 
inhabited by more than two or three monks. Meteora par 
excellence is the largest and perhaps the most ancient The 
present building was erect^, according to Leakers reading 
of the local inscription, in 1388 (Bjornat&hl, the Swedish 
traveller, had given 1371), and the church is one of the 
largest and handsomest igi Greece. St Barlaam’s and' 
St Stephen’s (the latter founded by the emperor John 
Cantacuzene) are next in importance. The decorations of 
the churches contain a large amount of material for the 
history of Byzantine art, not much inferior in value to the 
similar treasures at Athos. 

I Unless the identilieation with the Ithome of Homer be a sound 
one, there is im direct mention of the rocks of Meteoia in ancient 
literature, and Professor Kriegk suggests that this may Bim]>ly be 
due to the fact that they had not then taken on their ]>rc8ent re- 
markable form. uEginium, however, is described 1^ Livy as a 
strong place, and is frequently mentioned during the Konian wars ; 
and Stagus appears from time to time in Byzantine writers. 

See Holland, TrartU in the ioman UUts Ac , 181ft; Hnf^hes, Tt'awlt in Ch'eee€ 
and Albama, 1830 , Cuizon, Vtfit/ to Mona^tenet tn the Levant, 1840 ; Leake, ilTer- 
them Greece; I'tofessor Kriecrk In Zextechr, f. allg. Et'dk., Berlin, 18ft8; Tozer, 
Reetarchei tn the Jhghlands of Turkey, 18(>0. 


METEOBOLOGY 


M eteorology, in its original and etymological 
sense, included within its scope all ajijiearances of 
the sky, astronomical as well as atmospherical, but the term 
is now restricted to the description and cxidanation of the 
phenomena of the atmosphere which may be conveniently 
grouped under weather and climate. These phenomena 
relate to the action of the forces on which the variations 
of pressure, temfierature, humidity, and electricity of the 
atmosphere depend, but in an e.special sense to the aerial 
movements which necessarily result from these variations. 

In the more exact develojmient of meteorology, the 
scientihe investigation of climate long preceded that of 
weather. Humboldt’s work on Jkoilver^ Linee, jmblished 
in 1817, must be regarded a.s the first great coutribution 
to meteorological science. The importance of this inquiry 
into the distribution of terrestrial temi)erature it is 
scarcely possible to overestimate, for, though the isothennals 
were necessarily to a considerable extent hypothetical, 
there cannot be a doubt that they presented a first sketch 
of the principal climates of the globe. Dove continued 
and extended the investigation, and in his great work On 
the Dietribtition of Heat on the Surface of ike Globe, pul>- 
lished in 1852, gave charts showing the mean temperature 
of the world for each month and for the year, together with 
dharts of abnormal temj>erature. To this, more than to 
any other work, belongs the merit of having jxipularized 
the science of meteorology in the best sense, by enlisting in 
its service troops of observers in all jiarts of the civilized 
worid. 

In 1868 another series of imjiortant charts were pub- 
lished refnreeenting by isoharic lines the distribution of tlie 
mass of the earth’s atmosphere, and by arrows the prevail- 
ing winds over the globe for the months and the year. 
By these dbarts the movements of the atmosphere and the 


immediate causes of these movements were for the first 
time approximately stated, and some knowledge was 
thereby attained of some of the more difficult problems of 
mcteorolog}'. It was shown that the prevailing winds are 
the simjile result of the relative distribution of the mass 
of the earth’s atmosphere, in other words, of the relative 
distribution of its i)ressure, the direction and force of the 
prevailing winds being simply the flow of the air from a 
region of higher tow^ards a region of low^er pressure, or from 
where tJiere is a .^urj)lus to where there is a deficiency of 
air. It is on this broad and vital jirinciple that meteorology 
rests, which is found to be of universal application 
throughout the science, in explanation, not only of prevail- 
ing winds, but of all winds, and of weather and weather 
changes generally. One of the more itniKirtant uses of the 
. princijile is in its furnishing the key to the climates of the 
different regions of the earth ; for climate is practically 
determined by the temperature and moisture of the air, 
and these in their turn are dependent on the prevailing 
winds, which are charged with the temperature and 
moisture of the regions they have traversed. The isoborio 
charts show further that the distribution of the moss of 
the earth’s atmosphere depends on the geographical distri- 
bution of land and water in their relations to the sun’s 
heat and to radiation towards the regions of s|)ace in 
different seasons. 

In 1882 Loomis published a map shoeing the mean 
rainfall of the globe. This map and others that have been 
constructed for separate countries show conclusively that 
the rainfall of any region is determined by the prevaUiog 
winds considered in relation to regions from which thqy 
have come, and the physical configuration and temperature' 
of the part of the earth’s surface over whicl^ they blow; 
The maximum rainfall is precipitated winds whidh; 
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bttiisig tvurvoned ImMlth of oceoiv come up againat 
Aiid^ blow ovor a maantainoaB ridge lying across their path, 
ittid tbe amount deposited is still further increased if the 
urinds pass at the same time through regions the temper- 
ature of which constantly becomes colder. On the o^er 
hand, the rainfall is unuWlly small, or nt7, when the pre- 
vailing Vinds have not previously traversed some extent 
of ocean, but have crossed a mountain ridge and advance 
at the same time into lower latitudes, or regions the 
temperature of which is markedly higher. 

^^le the observational data for the determination of 
the geographical distribution of the prime elements of 
-climate, viz., the pressure, temperature, moisture, and 
movements of the atmosphere and the rainfall were being 
slowly but surely collected, the great imi)ortance of the 
study of weather came gradually to be recognized. 
Additional impetus was given this branch of study from 
its intimate bearings on the eminently practical question 
of storm warnings. Synchronous weather maps, showing 
the weather over a considerable portion of the earth^s 
surface, were constructed, and some advance was made in 
tracing the progress of storms from day to day. Unques- 
tionably one of the first problems of meteorology is to 
ascertain the course storms usually follow and the causes 
by which that course is determined, so as to deduce from 
the meteorological phenomena observed, not only the 
certain approach of a storm, but also the particular course 
that stonn will take. The method of practically conduct- 
ing this large inquiry in the most effective manner was 
devised by the genius of Leverrier, and begun to be carried 
out in 1858 by the daily publication of the Bulletin Inter- 
ncUioncU^ to which a weather map was added in September 
1863. This map showed graphically for the morning 
of the day of publication the atmospheric pressure, and 
the direction and force of the wind, together with tables 
of temperatui’e, rainfall, cloud, and sea disturbance from a 
large number of places in all parts of Europe. From such 
weather maps forecasts of storms are framed and suitable 
warnings issued j but above all a body of information in a 
very handy form is being collected, the careful study and 
discussion of which is slowly but gradually leading to the 
issue of more exact and satisfactory forecasts of weather, 
^nd to a juster knowledge of these great atmospheric move- 
ments which form the groundwork of the science. 

The most cursory glance is sufficient to show that the 
«ver-changing physical phenomena with which it is the 
business of meteorology to deal are all referable to the 
action of the sun, it being evident that if the sun were 
blotted out from the sky a cold lifeless uniformity would 
rapidly take possession of the whole surface of the globe. 
Meteorological phenomena naturally group themselves into 
two great classes, — those dependent on the revolution of 
the earth on its axis, and those dependent on its revolution 
round the sun taken in connexion with the inclination of 
its axis to the plane of its orbit. The science thus divides 
itself into two great divisions, the first comprising diurnal 
phenomena and the second annual phenome 

DltJENAL MaRQH of PHENOMENA. 

Temperature , — Of the daily changes which take place 
in the atmosphere, the first place must be assigned to those 
which relate to temperature, seeing that on these all other 
changes are either directly or indirectly dependent. Obser- 
vations of the temperature of the air are therefore of the 
first importance in ‘ meteorology. A perfectly accurate 
t)bservation of the temperature of the air is unquestionably 
among the most difficult to make of all physical observations, 
the difficulty beiog to eliminate the effects of radiation of 
aurrounding objects. The nearest approach yet made to 
the solution of fhis important problem of physical inquiry 


was made by Dr Joule in a communication to the 
Hiilosophical Society of Jdanchester (November 26, 1867i 
voL vii. p. 35). But the manipulative skill and 
tim^ demanded hy the method there detailed render it quite 
unsuitable for general adoption anywhere in collecting the 
observational data required in the determination of tills 
important element of climate. It is therefore necessary to 
fall on some method which, while it gives results that can 
only be regarded as approximate, secures the essential 
element of uniformity among the observations. 

Fig. 1 represents Stevenson’s louvre*l»onided box for the ther- 
inometers, which is now very ^ndely used foi temperature ohserva* 
tions. The box is made oi wo(Ki, and louvred all round so as to 
protect the thermometers inside from radiation, and nt the same tiiae 
secure as free a circulation of air as is conbistent with a satisfactory 
protection from radiation. The box is painted wliite, both inside 
and outside, «nd screwed to four stout wooden posts, also painted 
white, firmly fixed in the ground. Tlio posts aie of such a length 
that when the thermometers are Imng in po.sition the bulbs of the 
minimum thermometer and hygrometer an* exactly at the same 
height of 4 feet above the ground, the maximum thonnometer being 
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hung nmntdi.itelv above the miiiitmiin tlierniometer. This ther- 
mometer box is placed oV(*r a ]>lot ol grass, and in a free o]Mn space 
to which the sun’s rays hare free access during as much or the day 
as burrounding conditions admit of. It will be observed that tlw 
thermometers are suspended on cioss-kths in the centre of the box 
and face the door, which should always oiHJu to the north. It ia 
not possible to overestimate the importance of seeing that uniformity 
of height above ground and method of protecting the thermometen 
is secured, since in no other way ‘s it possible to obtain results from 
different places which shall be c >m parable with each other and thus 
supply satisfactory materials for the.invostigatioii and development 
of comparative climatology. 

A desired uniformity is yet far from being attained 
among the meteorological systems of different countries. 
Thus in Russia the box for the protection of the thermo- 
meters is made of zinc, on the sujiposition that such a box 
follows more closely the changes of tem]>erature of the air 
than a box of wood. Owing to international diversi- 
ties of observation, it is extremely desirable that steps 
were taken to ascertain, by Joule s method of observing 
the approximate errors jieculiar to each sort of thermometer 
box, in order that the temperatures of different countries 
may be compared together in a more satisfactory manner 
than has yet been jiossible. 

Interchanges of temperature among bodies take place by 
conduction, convection, and radiation. In meteorology 
the most important illustrations of conduction are the pro- 
pagation downwards through the earth's strata of the 
changes of the temperature of the surface as it is heated 
during the day and cooled during the night, and the pro- 
pagation of the same changes of temjierature tlirough the 
lowest stratum of the air which rests on the .surface. Since 
sand and light loose soils are much worse conductor of 
heat than clay and dense soils, it follows that loose eoibf 
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mnd tracts of sand are subject during the day to higher 
temperature and during the night to lower temperature near 
the surface than dense soils, and that frosts and extreme 
temperatures do not penetrate so far into loose as into 
dense soils. It is on these differences that some of the 
nore striking features of climates depend. As snow is one 
♦f the worst conductors of heat, owing to the quantity of air 
filing the interstices among the ice crystals, it protects the 
loil it covers by setting a limit to the de}>th to which the 
levere frosts of the surface penetrate, and b}" arresting the 
Escape of the heat of the soil upwards to the air. 

The communication of heat from one of the earth 
to another by convection is seen on a grand scale in the 
winds and in the currents of the ocean. It is seen also in 
the ascending and descending currents of the atmos]>here 
everywhere, which have their origin in the daily and 
xmequal changes of teni}>orature to which the surface of the 
earth is subject. The direct and l)eneficial effect which 
results from atmos]ihcric and oceanic circulation is a more 
equable distribution of toni]>eraturo over the glolw, thus 
moderating the rigours of the j»olar regions and the heat 
of the trojnes. 

An interchange of heat is constantly going on among 
bodies exjKKsed to each other, whatever he their tem}>era- 
ture. Thi'^ mode by which beat is communicated from 
one body to another is called radiation, lladiant lieat 
proceeds in straight lines, diverging in all directions from 
the source, is only in a limited degree influenced by the 
air through which it jiasses, and is not di\erted from the 
straight course by the wind. The intensity is jiroportional 
to the temperature of the source, and is greater according 
to the degree of inclination of the surface on which the 
rays fall. 

If then a bedy l>c placed in the presence of other bodies, 
some colder and some wanner than itself, it will from this 
mutual interchange of temperature recoi\e more heat from 
the warmer bodies than it radiates to them, and conse- 
quently becomes warmer ; but it will receive Jess heat from 
the colder bodies tlian it radiates to them, and it.s 
temperature conseiiuently falls. This is pri'ci.sely the 
condition in which the earth is jilaced in s^ace. When a 
part of the surface is turned towards the sun, that part of 
the surface recei\es more beat than is radiated from it ; 
and the temperature consequently rises most in that region 
which for the time is perpendicular to the* .sun's rays, and 
least roiuid the annulus where the incHnatiou ot the surface 
is greatest. On the other hand, since the lieinispbere 
turned from the sun radiates more lieat than it recei\es 
from the cold regions of .s]>ace, the temperature tlicre fall-. 
Owing to the es.sentially distinct conditions under wliich 
the earth is placed with respect to radiation, the subject 
falls naturally to be divided into two heads, solar radiation 
l-nd terrestrial radiation. 

S<Aar Radiation . — Of the sun’s rays which arri\e at the 
Berth’s surface, those which fall on the land and .solid 
bodies generally arc wholly absorbed by the thin suriace 
layer expo.sed to the heating rays, the terni»erature of 
tirhich conswjnently ri.se.-i. Whilst the temperature of the 
surface increases, a wave of heat is jirojjagated do\\n wards 
dirough the soil. The intensity of the daily >\a\e of 
lemperature rapidly le.ssens with the de]ith at a rate 
depending on the conductivity of the soil, until at about 4 
feet below the surface it ceases to be measurable. Part of 
the heat of the surface layer is conveyed upwards through 
the air by the convection currents which have their origin 
in the heating of the lowermost stratum of air in direct 
contact with the heated surface of the land, 

AJtogetber different is the inSuence of the sun's rays on I 
water, Jn this case the sun's beat is not all, indeed very 
far from ali, emoted at the surface, but penetrates to a | 
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considerable depth. The depth to which 'the influence of 
the sun is felt has been shown by the observations made 
during the cruise of the “Challenger" to be, roughly 
speaking, about 500 feet below the surface or the sea. 
The rate at which, in perfectly clear water, this heat is 
distributed at different depths is a problem th%t has not 
yet been worked out. Since water is a bad conductor, the 
I heat thus distributed does not, as takes place with respect 
I to land, penetrate to still lower depths by conduction, but 
j only by (Afferent densities prevailing at the same depths, 

I whether these different densities be due to different 
I temperatures or different degrees of salinity. Thus one 
of the more important distinctions between land and 
water surfaces in their bearings on climate is that nearly 
all the sun’s heat falling on land is arrested on the surface, 
whereas on water it is at once diffused downwards to a 
great depth. In examinii^ tem|>eratures of the sea taken 
at different depths, it is surjirising to note the rapidity 
with which changes of temperature are felt at considerable 
depths, especially in cases when the temperature of the air 
rises rapidly, accompanied with strong sunshine. 

In shallow water the sun’s heat raises the temperature 
much higher than that of deep water, this being obvious 
from the consideration that nearly the whole of the sun’s 
heat which falls on the surface is utilized in raising the 
temperature of the shallow layer of water; in other 
A\ords, it is, so to spc>ak, concentrated through a small 
depth of water instead of l>eing diffused through a great 
depth. 

Surface Temperature of the Sea. — The importance of a 
knowledge of this datum of meteorology will be at once 
recognized when it is kejit in view that three-fourths of 
I the earth’s surface is water, that the temperature of the 
air resting on this surface is in close relation to the 
temperature of the surface, and that the lattqj has, through 
I the intervention of the ^^iuds, direct and important 
I bearings on the temj>eraturc of the air over large portions 
* of the land surfaces of the globe. During the years 
I 1859-()3 Captain Thomas, while engaged on the survey of 
the i.slands on the north-west of Scotland, made observar 
I tions of the temperature of the surface of the sea every 
' hour of the day at all seasons, and with sufficient 
I frequency for the determination of the diurnal range of 
the temperature of the surface. The daily minimum, 
0 *17 below the mean, occurred near C A.M.; the mean was 
reached about 11 A.M., the maximum, O^’IS above the 
mean, between 3 and 4 p.m., and the mean again shortly 
liefore 2 a.m. Thus the daily oscillation of the temperature 
of the surface of the sea amounted on the north-west of 
Scotland only to 0"'3. In lower latitudes the amount of 
the daily fluctuation is somewhat larger, but everywhere it 
is comparatively small, if care be taken to make the 
olj.servation.s ]>roperly, or at a distance from land, where 
the influence of the heated or cooled land is not allowed 
to vitiate the results. 

During the voyage of the “Challenger" a complete 
system of meteorological observations, including the tem- 
I jjerature of the surface of the sea, was made every two 
I hours as part of the scientific work of the cruise. These 
, are now being discussed, and the writer of this article is, 
j by permission of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. 

! Treasury, allowed to use such of the results as have been 
already arrived at. 

The diurnal march of the temperature of the surface ot 
the North Atlantic has been determined from observations 
made on one hundred and twenty-six days from March to 
August 1873 and in April and May 1876, the mean 
latitude of all the points of observation being nearly 30 N*, 
and the longitude 42“ W. The following^variations from 
the mean show the phases of this diumalol^laiion : — 
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ilA.l^/-0*24 10 a.m. 0*06 6 p.m. 0*26 

1 „ ->0*88 Noon 0*24 8 ,, 0*02 

« „ -0*29 2liM. 0*47 10 „ -0*19 

8 „ -0*12 4 „ 0*47 Midnight-0*86 

Thus in mid Atlantic, about 30*" N. lat., where the sun’s 
heat is strong, and at the time of the year when the sun is 
north of the equator, the diurnal fluctuation of the tempera- 
tore of the surface is only 0**80. It is highly probable 
that nowhere over the ocean does the mean daily fluctuation 
of the temperature of the surface quite amount to a degree. 
This small daily fluctuation is a prime factor in meteorology, 
particularly in discussions relating to atmospheric pressure 
and winds. 

Temperature of Air over the Open Sea, — The following 
shows the daily march of the temperature of the air over 
the North Atlantic on a mean of the same one hundred 
and twenty-six days for which the temperature of the sea 
has been given: — % 

2 A.M. - 1*13 10 A.M. 0*78 6 P.M. 0*73 

4 ,, -1*40 Noon 1*46 8 „ -0*30 

6 „ -1*41 2 p.m. 1*80 10 „ -0*80 

8 ,, -0*21 4 ,, 1*56 Midnight - 1 *02 

The amplitude of the daily fluctuation of the air is thus 
3**21, or nearly four times greater than that of the 
sea over which it lies. During the same months the 
“Challenger” was lying near land on seventy-six days. 
The observations made on these days show a greater daily 
range of temperature of the air than occurred out in the 
open sea. The minimum, - 2 ’*05, occurred at 4 a.m., and 
the maximum, 2**33, at noon, thus giving a daily range of 
4**38. The occurrence of the maximum so early as noon is 
doubtless occasioned by the greater strength of the sea 
breeze after this hour, ihis maintaining a lower tempera- 
ture. Part of the increased range of the temperature of 
the air as compared with that of the sea was no doubt 
due to the higher temperature during the day and the 
lower during the night on the deck of the “ Challenger ” as 
compared with that of the air. But, after making allow- 
ance for this disturbing influence, it is certain that the 
temperature of the air has a considerably larger daily range 
than that of the sea on which it rests. The point is one 
of no small interest in atmospheric physics from the im- 
portant bearings of the subject on the relations of the air 
and its aqueous vapour to solar and terrestrial radiation. 

The hourly deviations from the mean daily temperature 
of the air at two places, one near the equator and the other 
in the north temperate zone, and both near the sea, viz., 
Batavia (6* 8' S. lat., 106* 48' E. long., mean temperature 
78**7) and Rothesay (55* 50' N. lat., 5* 4' W. long., mean 
temperature 47**3), are these : — 


Batiivla. 

Kothesay. 

natdvlu 

Kutlietiay. 

1 A.M. -3*2 

-1*7 

1 P.M. +6**7 

+ 2*4 

2 „ -8*6 

-2*0 

2 „ +5*6 

+ 27 

8 „ -4-0 

-2*1 

3 „ +6*2 

+ 2*8 

4 „ -43 

-2*2 

4 „ +4-8 

+ 2*6 

B „ -47 

-2*2 

6 ,, +3 ’3 

+ 2*1 

6 „ -4-9 

-2*0 

6 „ +1-9 

+ 1*5 

7 „ -4-8 

-1*5 

7 „ +0-6 

+ 0-9 

8 ,1 —2*2 

-0*9 

8 „ -0-4 

+ 0*2 

9 „ -0*6 

-0*2 

9 -1-2 

-0*4 

10 „ +2*8 

+ 0*6 

10 „ -1-8 

-0*8 

11 „ +4*4 

+ 1*2 

11 -2-3 

-1*2 

Noon +6*4 

+ 1*9 

Midnight - 2 *8 

-1*5 


jThe times of the four phases of the daily temperature at 
B|tavia are — minimum about 5.50 a.m., mean 8.45 a.m., 
maximum 1.20 p.m., and mean 7.40 p.m. ; while for 
Rothesay the same times are 4.30 a.m., 9.15 a.m., 3 p.m., 
and 8.20 p.m. At Batavia, where the days and nights are 
nearly equal dugng the year, ihere is little variation in 


these times through the months ; but at Rothesay, where 
the days are much longer in summer than in winto, there 
is considerable variation in the times of occurrence of these 
phases. The following table shows the times of the 
phases for a number of selected places in the northern 
hemisphere for the two extreme months, January and 
July: — 



January. 

JnJy. 1 


Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Mean. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Mean. 


A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

AM. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

P.M. 

Sitka 

6.0 

9.40 

1.80 

6.35 

3.40 

7.40 

0.60 

7.80 

Toronto 

6.20 

10.0 

1.60 

9.40 

8.50 

8.15 

3.45 

8.10 

Philadelphia.. 

Havana 

Archangel 

6.50 

10.0 

2.40 

8.45 

5.0 

8.40 

8.10 

8.0 

6.0 

10.40 

1.30 

9.0 

2.40 

8.86 

2.50 

8.50 

Rothesay 

5.30 

10.10 

2.30 

8.0 

3.30 

9.0 

3.16 

8.60 

Oxford 

7.20 

10.10 

2.0 

7.0 

3.40 

8.45 

3.10 

8.25 

Madrid 

S.50 

10.5 

2.40 

8.35 

4.40 

8.50 

2.50 

8.35 

Geneva 

6.0 

10.0 

2.0 

8.0 

8.15 

8.15 

2.60 

8.10 

8t Bernard .... 

4.30 

8.26 

0.65 

6.45 

3.0 

8.10 

1.20 

7.50 

Bogoslo vsk .... 

5.30 

9.25 

1.30 

8.15 

3.40 

7.36 1 

2.6 1 

8.4 

Petroalexan- ) 
drovsk \ 

6.50 

9.60 

2.36 

7.45 

4.80 

1 

po 

to 

•o 

2.40 

8.25 

Tiflis.. 

7.10 

9.50 

2.25 

7.50 

5.0 

9.6 

3.10 

8.15 

Calcutta 

6.30 

9.85 

2.30 

8.20 

5.80 

8.45 

0.40 

7.80 

Bombay 

6.0 

9.10 

2.10 

8.5 

5.30 

9.0 

1.30 

6.80 

Madras 

6.40 

8.0 

0.40 

6.45 

5.0 

8.45 

1.25 

6.60 


During the night in summer the tem])erature falls con- 
tinuously from the effects of terrestrial radiation till tho 
earliest dawn, when the daily rise in the temperature sets* 
in owing to the heat reflected from the upper strata of tho 
atmosphere, which have begun to be heated and lighted 
up by the rays of the morning sun. It will be observed 
that the time of the daily minimum temperature occurs 
ca^lie^st in high latitudes and latest in low latitudes. 
During winter, on the other hand, the minimum tempera- 
ture takes place in several regions some time before dawn. 
At this season the two chief causes on which changes of 
temperature depend are the sun and the })assage of cyclones 
and anticyclones ; and it is probable that those cases where 
the minimum occurs markedly before the dawn are, where 
not occasioned by purely local disturbing causes, due to- 
the mean diurnal times of occurrence of the changes of 
temperature which accompany the great atmospheric dis- 
turbances of cyclones and anticyclones. 

In July the daily maximum temperature occurs generally 
from 2 to 4 p.m. At places, however, near the sea, which 
are within the immediate influence of the sea breeze, and 
in places at some distance from the sea, such as Calcutta, 
where the wind, being essentially a sea wind, attains it» 
greatest daily velocity and the sky at the same time is 
much clouded, the maximum occurs nearly two hours- 
earlier. In high situations, such as the St Bernard hospice, 
the highest daily temperature also occurs nearly two hours 
sooner than on the plains below. In the winter months- 
the maximum is about an hour earlier than in the 
summer. 

In investigating the daily curves of temperature, Sir 
David Brewster drew several interesting conclusions from 
them. By dividing the daily curve of temperature, deduced 
from the mean of the year, into four portions, at the points 
representing the two daily means and the two extremes^ 
he showed that the four portions approximate to parabolas, 
in which the temperatures are the abscissae and the houra 
the ordinates. Ilie correspondence between the observed 
and calculated results is so close that the difference did 
not in any case exceed a quarter of a degree Fahrenheit. 
This interesting result is true for places at which th©^ 
horizon is open all round, so that no shadows of hills, 
trees, or buildings fall on the places where the thermo^ 
meters are kept during the day. If a hill rises to tha* 
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of place, by which the %\xfi*A rays are never 
ObBttniotedy it exeieises little, if any, influence on the 
dbmniratioiiB : but if one or more hills obstruct the rays 
of the sun after it has risen above the horison, such obstruo- 
tion aflects tlie toniperature while, and for some time 
after, the position in which the thermometer is jjiaced is 
afaad^ from the sun. 

Brewster further made the important remark that the 
meflm of observations made at any pair of hours of the 
same name, such £L«t 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., 
&C., does not differ much from the mean temperature of 
the day. The |»airs of hours which approximate closest to 
the true daily mean are 9 a.m. and 9 p.m., 10 a.m. and 10 
P.M., 8 A.M. and 3 p.m., and 4 a.m. and 4 p.m. The mean 
of four hours at equal intervals from each other gives a 
result still closer to the true mean temi»eraturc. 

In organizing auy s\stem of ineteorologiral obsenation, by which 
it is intended to arvcloj) the climatology of the country, the de- 
tenniuatiou of the lioui> of observation is a question of the first 
importance. If only two observations Ihj made daily the best hours 
are 9 A.M. and 9 i* m . oj lo a m and 10 p.m. ; and if there be four 

observations tht^ l»e*t houis aic 3 and 9 a.m. and 3 and 9 r m., 

br 4 and 10 a..m. und 4 and 10 r.M If there be three observa- 
tions the In^st hours aie 9 A.M and 3 and 9 or 10 am. 

sod 4 and 10 v M , but in ea'=ies it U essential that the 

obaenrations «d a niiuimum thermometer be added to the tem|»€ra- 
tare obseri'utious. These houis are further stiongly recommended 
by the eoiihideratioii that they are approximately eoineident with 
the diurnal ]>haseb of atmospheric )»ressure, an exact know'lodge 
of w'hich lie** at the root of nearly all climatological inquirie.s. 
The three equidisUnt hour-j wdiich Imi e been adopted in several 

countries, viz., 6 a.m. suid 2 and 10 i* M., are only good as regards 

the temperatui e, not as regards atmosphenc ])ix*ssure. With re- 
to two daily observations, the hours 8 A. M. and 1km., which 
Mve been adopted in some countries, are singularly unsuitable 
for the furnishing of ilie observational data required in the de- 
velopment of the cditiiatologies of those countries; and, what is 
<tin more serioits in a snenee where international co-operation is so 
imperatively demandc<l, these ob>ervatiou.s cannot lie used tvith 
any aatiafactiou in such deeply important inquiries as tho com- 
parative climatologle^ ot EurojK.*. 

The time.s of occurrence of the highest, lowest, and 
Bieau daily tem]>erature.s, and the amount of the daily 
range of temperature, are in a great degree influenced by 
tke covering or want of covering of the earth’s surface on 
which the air re.sts. When the ground is covered with 
vegetation, the whole of the solar heat falls on the 
vegetable covering ; and, as none falls immediately on the 
soil, its temjieraturc does not rise so high as hajipcns where 
there is no vegetable covering to shade the surface from 
tile sun. The temperature of plants exi>osed to the sun is 
not BO high as that of exjwsed soil in the vicinity. As 
regards forests, the lour diurnal jihases of temperature 
occur later than in the oj^en country, and the maximum 
«nd minimum are less decided ; and, since the maximum 
temperature of the air in forests falls short of the maximum 
in the open to a considerably greater extent than the 
minimum under trees is above the ininimum in the oi)en, 
it follows that the mean temperature of the air in forests 
is less than that of the open country adjoining. The 
reason of the difference is that tho chilling effects of 
aoctnmal radiation penetrate lower down among the trees 
tiian do the heating effects of solar radiation ; and as the 
Aoti is not heated directly })y the sun its temperature is 
kwar, and consequently that of the air over it is also 
lowmr. A cleared space in a forest, sheltered by the sur- 
tMading trees, but o])en to the sun, has a warmer and 
moktet atmosphere in spring and summer and very much 
mobttit ia autumn than prevails in the o]>en country 
M^iffebaiag, and has also the diurnal differences of range 
iio a warmer and moister atmosphere. 

Ihe most important elements of climate is dis- 
cMh^the diifereiice between the hour of lowest and 
thm hoar of hiohast mean temperature refifpectively, or, as 


it is usually expre^oed, hjr daily of 
We ]i4ve seau that as regards tea ia the ooith-iirest tft 
Scotland tiie difference m only 0^*3 ai^ in thh A^dantic 
about 30"^ N. lat. and that probabfy the dium4 rauge 
of temperature of the surface of ^e sea amounts to 

a degree. In tiie same part of the Atlantic the dail^ range 
of the temperature of the fur resting on the ocean is 
and on the sea near land 4'’*4. On advancmg on the land, 
the daily range of temperature rapidly increases, and the 
rate of increase is greatly augment^ when an inland 
position is arrived at to wHch any sea breeses that may 
prevail do not extend. 

The true daily range of temperature is stated by Obser- 
vations made with maximum and minimum thermometers. 
Generally speaking, the amount of the range increases as 
the latitude is diminished, and as the distance from the sea 
is increased, but above all it increases in pr(^jortion to the 
dryness of the climate. ^ 

Tho diflercncQS of this vital elomant of climate are strikingly shown 
in the inetoorolo^ of India. In the Repwt for 1880 the following 
are the mean daily ranges of March of that year at a few places t 
at Goa 5® -4, Bombay 11^*2, KuiTachoe 23® *5, Jacobabad 37® '4, and 
l^chbudra (lat. 25® 66' N., long. 72® 18' E.) 41®'3. In tho last 
case, undoubtedly one of the greatest mean daily ranges of tem- 
perature meteorology has yet recorded, the mean of the days w’aa 
103®*4 and of the nights 62®*1. As March is altogether within 
the season of tlie north-east monsoon, the general drift of the 
wind over western India, where tliese are situated, is from the- 
interior towards the sea, subject as regards Bombay and Goa to< 
the infiuciu es of the land and the sea breeze. On the other hand, 
in June, when the south-west monsoon lias fairly set in, the 
following am the mean daily ranges of temperature at the same 
jdacos: at Goa 6®'6, Bombay 8®‘2, Kurrachee 10®, Jacobabad 27®*6, 
and Pachbudra 24° *1. These show in a striking manner the 
powerful iulluence of the moister atmosphere spread over India by 
the south-west monsoon, under which the daily range of temjiera- 
ture falls at Kurrachee from 23®*6 to 10®, and in the excossivtdy 
arid climate of Pachbudra from 41°'S to 24° T. In these dry 
climate.s of the basin of the Indus, wliilst tho rainfall both in March 
and in June is practically nil, yet the relative humidity of the 
atmosphere is u idely diffei'eut. 'Thus the humidities for AiUrch and 
June lespectively at 4 p.m., wlieu the temperature is nearly the* 
maximum for the day, are 48 and 77 for Kurrachee, 18 and 30 for 
Jacobabad, and 11 and 36 for Pachbudra. It is not so much the* 
amount of cloud that determines the degree of fierecness of the sun’s 
heat in tliese climates as tlie relative humidity, or the tlryness of 
the air, as pointed out by Strachey in 1 866. Thus at Jacobabad 
less than half the amount of cloud ap]>cai's in tho sky in June 
as compared with March, but the relative humidities are 80 
and 18, and the daily range of temperature 27® *6 and 37® *4. If 
we except the dry arid wastes of Persia and Arabia, there is 
perhaps no other region of the globe where the daily ran^ of 
temnerature apjiroaches that of the valley of the Indus. Thus 
ill tne dry climates of such places as Sacramento (California^ 
in summer it amounts only to about 80®, at Madrid to 27*’, and 
Jerusalem 24®. In cent^ districts in the south of England 
it is about 20°; farther north it faUs to 15°; and in tho islands 
in the north, whoso climate is strictly insular in its character, 
the summer daily range is only 10®. In Arctic regions, such 
as S 2 >itzl)ergen and Boothia Felix, the range in winter varies 
from 0®*0 to 1®’0 ; in May, when the sun has reappeared and 
continues to rise and set, it rises to 34°; but in July, when the* 
sun does not set, the range sinks to 10°. 

But maximum and minimum thermometers not only 
show the mean daily range of temperature, they are also 
of great utility in giving observations for the determination 
of mean temperature. The mean temperature may be 
accepted as the mean of the twenty-four hourly observa- 
tions of the day. If with such a system of ob(iiervation 
daily readings of the maximum and minimum' thenUometei 
be compared, the value of the latter observatioiis in 
questions of mean temperature may be arrived at. Dhttble 
series of observations of this description have been lUnde 
at many places. The following shows a comparison dl ’Ao 
mean of maximum and minimum daily temperatures 'vrith 
means from observationB made twenty-four times daily,, 
the former exceeding tiie latter m6ans in nearly all 
cases - 
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8vriBg. 



Winter. 

Tear. 



-0*8 

-0*2 

-0*2 

-0*2 

-0*2 

CaleOtU 

1*0 

0*7 

0*7 

0*9 

0*8 

Peking.. 

Kertcoinsk. 

0*6 

01 

0*6 
0*8 ' 

0*6 

0'6 

0'7 

I'O 

0*6 

0'6 

Barnaul 

0*5 

0*6 

0*7 

0*8 

0*6 

Ekaterinbtug 

0*5 

0'7 

0-7 

0'6 

0'6 

Tlflis 

St Petersburg 

0'6 

0*6 

0-6 

0'4 

0'6 

0*6 

0*8 

O'S 

0*1 

0'4 

Valentis 

0*4 

0*6 

O'l 

-0*1 

0*2 

Greenwich... 

0'7 

0*8 

0*6 

O'O 

1 0'4 

Rothesay 

0*4 

0'3 

0-3 

0*8 

0-3 


These results show remarkable uniformity, and it may 
be inferred from them that mean temperatures deduced 
from maximum and minimum observations are about half 
a degree above the true mean temperature. In general 
climatological inquiries, obser^tions with these thermo- 
meters have the strong recommendation of supplying from 
observations taken once a day the data for the determina- 
tion of the mean temperature and mean daily range of 
localities ; to which falls to be added the furtlier advantage 
of giving results more uniformly comparable for different 
places than could be afforded by observations made with a 
common thermometer at any single hour or pair of hours 
daily. 

Daily Yariaticm, of the Humidity of the Air . — The 
gaseous envelope surrounding the earth is composed of 
two atmospheres, quite distinct from each other, — an 
atmosphere of dry air and an atmosphere of aqueous 
vapour. The dry air, which consists of oxygen and 
nitrogen, is always a gas, and its quantity remains constant ; 
but the aqueous vaj)Our does not continue permanently in 
the gaseous state, and the quantity present in the air is, 
by the ceaseless processes of evaporation and condensation, 
constantly changing. If the aqueous vapour remained 
permanently and unchanged in the atmosphere, or were 
not liable to be condensed into cloud or rain, the mixture 
would become as complete as that of the oxygen and 
nitrogen of the air. The equilibrium of the vapour atmo- 
sphere, however, is being constantly disturbed by every 
change of temperature, by every instance of condensation, 
and by the unceasing process of evaporation. Since dry 
air further materially obstructs the free diffusion of the 
aqueous vapour, it follows that the law of the independent 
pressure of the vapour and of the dry air of the atmosphere 
holds good only approximately. The aciueous vapour, 
^lowcver, constantly tends to approach this state. Since, 
then, the independent and equal diffusion of the dry air 
and the aqueous vapour is, owing to these disturbing causes, 
never reached, the important conclusion follows that the 
hygrometer can never indicate more than the local humidity 
of the place where it is observed. Hygrometric observa- 
tions can therefore be regarded only as approximations to 
a true indication of the quantity of aqueous vapour in the 
atmosphere over the place of observation. It is, however, 
to be added that, while in certain cases the amount of vapour 
indicated is far from the truth, yet in averages, particularly 
long averages, a close approximation to the real amount is 
reached if the hygrometer be at all tolerably well exposed 
and carefully observed. 

Aqueous vapour is constantly being added to the air 
from the surfaces of water, snow, and ice, from moist 
BurfafCes, and from plants, .The rate of evaporation 
increases with an increase of temperature,^ because the 
capacity of Ihe air for vapour is thereby increased. The 
atmosphere can contain only a certain definite amount of 
vapour, according to the temperature ; when therefore the 
air has its full compleiheixt ^ vapour, or when, in other 
prords, it is saturate, evaporation ceases. Thus the rate 
of etaporatiem is^greatest when the air driest or freest I 


from vapour, and least when the atr is nearest the point of 
satuiratian. Since currents of air remove the moister and 
substitute drier air over the evaporating surfaces, evapora- 
tion is much more rapid during wind than in calm weather. 
As air expands under a diminished pressure, its temperature 
consequently falls, and it continues to approach nearer ta 
the point of saturation, or become moister; and, as it 
contracts under an increased pressure, its temperature rises 
and it recedes from the point of saturation or becomes 
drier. Hence ascending currents of air become moister 
with every addition to ascent, and descending currents 
drier as they continue to descend. Thus as winds ascend 
the slopes of hills they become moister, but when they 
have crossed the summit and flow down the other side 
they become drier in proportion to the descent, and all the 
changes may be experienced from extreme dryness to 
saturation in the same mass of air, which all the time has 
practically had its amount of aqueous vapour neither added 
to nor diminished. 

In an atmosphere of air and aqueous vapour perfectly 
mixed, the elastic force of each at the surface of the earth 
is the pressure of each. In this case the elastic force of 
aqueous vapour would be the pressure of the whole vapour 
in the atmosphere over the i)laco of observation. This 
pressure is expressed in inches of mercury of the barometer* 
If we suppose the total barometric pressure to be 30*000 
inches, and the elastic force of vapour to be 0*745 inch, 
the pressure or weight of the dry air, or air proper, would 
be 29*255 inches, and of the aqueous vapour 0*745 inch. 
From this it follows that the elastic force of vapour may 
be regarded as indicating the quantity of aqueous vapour 
in the air at the place of observation, or it may be desig- 
nated the absolute humidity of the air. 

The diurnal variation in the elastic force of vapour in 
the air is seen in its simplest form on the open sea. 
Grouping together all the hygrometric observations made 
on board the “Challenger’’ on the North Atlantic at a 
distance from land, from March to July 1873 (eighty-four 
days), we have for that time a mean elastic force of 0*65^ 
inch, and the following diurnal variation ; — 

liicli. Inch. Inch. 

2 a.m. -* 01.5 10 AM. + '004 6 r.M. + *007 

4 „ --020 Noon +'017 8 „ +*002 

6 „ - 016 2 P.M. + 020 10 „ - *005 

8 „ -'007 4 ,, +'017 Midnight + ‘008 

Hence the minimum ( - 020 inch) occurs at the hour 
when the temperature of the surface of the sea and air 
resting over it falls to the daily minimum ; it then rises 
to the mean a little after 9 a.m., and to the daily maximum 
( + *020 inch) at 2 p.m., when the sea and air are also near 
the daily maximum, and falls to the mean shortly before 
9 P.M. 

Treating the observations made near land by the 
“Challenger” during the same months, the following is 
the dium^ variation disclosed : — 

Inch. Inch. Inch. 

2 A.M. - *003 10 A.M. + *014 6 P.M. '000 

4 „ -*009 Noon + 011 8 ,, -*004 

6 „ -*010 2 p.m. + 007 10 „ -*006 

8 „ -'003 4 „ +'015 Midnight -'007 

The disturbance induced by proximity to land in the 
distribution of the aqueous vafK>ur in the lower strata of 
the atmosphere is very striking. The maximum and 
minimum no longer follow the corresponding phas^ of the 
temperature of the surface of the sea and of the air. The 
disturbing agents are the sea and land breezes and their 
effects^ Under the influence of the land breeze the time 
of the minimum humidity is delayed till about 6 a.m. ; and 
under the influence of the sea breeze and its effects the 
amount of the aqueous vapour shows a secondary minimum 
from noon to 2 p.m. It is to be here noted that this midday" 
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oocuTS at tht nours of the day when the surface 
of the land is most highly heated, the ascending current 
of heated air rising from it therefore strongest, and the 
resulting breeze from the sea towards the land also strongest. 
Now it does not admit of a doubt that the diminution in 
the amount of the aqueous vapour noted on board the 
“Challenger'' near the shore points to an intermixture 
with the air forming the sea breeze of descending thin 
sir-filaments or currents to sui)ply the place of the masses 
of air removed by the ascending currents which rise from 
the heated surface of the land. At Batavia, on the north 
coast of Java, and at Bombay, the aqueous vapour is also 
subject to a secondary minimum during the warmest hours 
of Ae day. 

During the summer months this secondary minimum is 
best marked at inland places such as Jacking, Xertcliinsk, 
Barnaul, Tiflis, and Kkaterinburg, but the time of its 
occurrence is about two hours later than it is over the 
North Atlantic. Over all these ])laces at this season the 
ascending current from the heated land in the interior of 
Asia is very strong. On the other hand the lowering of 
the amount of aqueous vajjour scarcely if at all ap]»cars as 
a feature in the summer climate of St Petersburg, and 
not at all in that of Sitka, where the sea breeze is equally 
not a constant feature of the climate of the district. 

In the i^xoossively dry, rainless, and hot climate of Allahabad, in 
April the diurnal minimum of the a([Ucous va]»our occurs Irom 
11 A.M. to 6 the rime of absolute miuiuium being *i and 

3 I*,M. During all other hours of the day the amount of the 
Ta|K)ur is above the mean, a secondary minimum occurring frtuu 
1 to 4 A.M. At Allahaliad, at this" time, the absolute maxi- 
mum vajKJur pressure occurs at 3 A.M. Quite similar to this is 
the diurnal distribution of the a<iueous vaiKUir in July at Lisbon 
and Coimbra, the miuimum oeeuriing from 10 a.m. to 8 r.M. At 
this time of the year the climate of this j>art of tlie |>eninsula is 
hot and dry and the rainfall insigiiilic unt in amount. As thi.s 
region lies iK'tueen the high atmosjjieiic pre.ssuic so charaid eristic 
A feature of the metcoiology ot the Atlantic in summer and the 
comparatively low pressiiiv over tin* continents soutliward and 
eastward, the wind.s aie almost u holly north-ucsterly. In this 
connexion it is instructive to note that the time ol maximum 
vai»our pre.ssure is from 4 to 7 \..M , wlieii tlie velocity of tlie wind 
is near the miuiiiium, and the chief miiiimuiii Vtinoiir juvssuie 
from noon to 4 r.M., wlun tin- vdocity ol lli<' wiml and ascend- 
ing currents rcaeli tlie daily maximum. These re.sults show that 
the diminution in the vajiour pressure during the hums when 
temperature is highest, wliidi chaiacti ri/cs th** dimates of large | 
tracts of the globe, is <lue to descending air-filameuts or currents, i 
which ueces-sarily aeeoinpany the ascending currents that use from 
the heated land. 

At Geneva during the suminer months the vajiour curve exhibits 
two daily^ inininia verv strongly marked, the one sliortly before 
sunrise and the other fiom to 4 r. m., and two maxinisj, one 
from 8 to 11 a.m. and tlie other from (1 to 10 r.M.; and with 
these the diurnal vaiiations of cloud are in ae<*ordaiiee. The 
peculiarly marked features f»f the vapour cuive at (Jeiieva arc 
probably due to the size v»f the lake, which is large enough to 
give rise to a decided breeze during tlie day fiom the lake all 
round its shores and during the uiglit to a breeze from the land 
all round upon the lake. On the setting in of the lireeze, tlie I 
mass of air composing it, having been for some time resting on 
the lake, is rather moist, and thus one of the daiiv maxima is 
brought about from 8 to 1 1 a. B f. As the bneze continues tlie air 
supplying it is nece.s.9arily drawm from the higher strata of the 
atmosphere more copiously than in different situations ; and, havung 
thus acquired increased dryness in the descent, and having blown 
over the lake for too sliort a distance to materially influence its 
moisture, the air becomes constantly drier, till the minimum 
fyom 2 to 4 F.M. is reached. The lake breeze tlicrcafter begins to 
diminiah in force, and the air conseouently becomes inoLster till the 
nuudmum vaixiur pressure of the Jay o(x*urK wdien tlie lake hree/e 
dioa away and thj land breeze has not yet sprung uji. In the 
winter months, when these hreezes do not prevail, the curve of 
vapour pressure shows only one maximum and minimum. 

The rdative humicUty of the atinosi>here must not be 
eonfoanded with its vapour pressure or absolute humidity. 
The relative humidity, or, as it is more frequently called, 
the humidi^, of the air is the degree of its approach to 
^aatoraliaii. Complete satunitiou is represented by 100 


and air absolutely free of vapour fay 0, the latter state of 
things never occurring in tiie atmosphere, a humidity of 

10 l^g of rare occurrence even in such arid r^ons as 
those of Arafaia. The great significance of this element of 
climate is in its relations to the diathermancy of the air, 
and consequently to solar and terrestrial radiation. It is 
supposed that perfectly dry air would allow rays of heat 
to pass through it with at most only a very slight 
increase to its temperature therefrom. Let, however, a 
little aqueous vapour be added to it, a partial obstruction 
to the passage of radiant heat is offered, and the tempera- 
ture of the mixture, or common air, is sensibly raised. 
Hence, other things being equal, the less the amount of 
vapour the more are the effects of radiation felt, or the 
greater the heat of the days and the cold of the nights. 
The mere amount of vapour in the air does not determine 
the degree of radiation, but it is the amount of vapour 
together with a certain teAiperature — in other words, the 
absolute and relative humidity of the air taken together — 
that determines the heating power of the sun and the 
degree of cold })roduced by terrestrial radiation. 

The diurnal variation of the relative humidity is very 
different from that of the vapour pressure, and presents 
features of the simplest character. The following are the 
diurnal variations from the mean humidity 80 over the 
North Atlantic, from the “Challenger” observations in 
1873:— 

•2 a.m. -1-2 10 A.M. - 1 6 P.M. - 1 

4 ,, -i-2 Noon -2 8 ,, 0 

G ,, -fl 2 p.m. -3 10 ,, -fl 

8 ,, 0 4 ,, -2 Mulnight-f2 

Thus the maximum humidity occurs from midnight to 
4 A.M., or when the daily temperature is at the minimum, 
and the minimum humidity at 2 p.m., when the tempera- 
ture is at the maximum, the curve of humidity being thus 
inverse to that of the temperature. With two slight 
modifications this is the diurnal humidity curve for all 
climates and seasons. In tlie calm wTiich intervenes in 
the morning between the* land and the sea breeze the 
humidity continues high, or even increases, tliough at the 
time the diurnal increase of temiicrature has already set 
in. The other modification is seen in the humidity curves 
for Xertchinsk and l^arnauj during winter, these curves 
being not inverse but coincident with the daily curves of 
temperature. In the climates of Central Asia in winter, 
the amount of vaj^our is very small, and the increase to 
the relative humidity during the day is probably occasioned 
])y the more active evaporation from the snow during the 
day and the stillness of the air favouring the accumulation 
of afjueous vapour near the surface of the earth. 

Next to the winds, the aqueous vapour of the atmo 
sjdiere, in the diverse ways in which in different localities 
it is distributed through the hours of the day, plays the 
most important part in giving to the different parts of the 
globe its infinitely diversified climates. 

JJnv , — Dew is deiiosited over the earth’s surface on 
comparatively clear and calm nights. As the cooling by 
terrestrial radiation continues, the temperature of objects 

011 the surface is gradually lowered to the dew-point, and 
when this point is reached the aqueous vapour begins to 
be condensed into dew on their surfaces. The quantity 
deposited is in proportion to the degree of cold produced 
and the quantity of vapour in the air. Dew is not 
deposited in cloudy weather, because clouds obstruct the 
escape of heat by radiation, nor tn windy weather, 
because wind continually renews the air in contact with 
the surface, thus preventing the temperature from falling 
suflSciently low. When the temperature is below 32’, dew 
freezes as it is deposited, and /loar-frost is produced. The 
dew-point practically determines the mininwisp temp^ture 
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ti the night, — because if the temperature falls a little 
below the dew-point the liberation of heat as the vapour 
is condensed into dew speedily raises it, and if it rises 
higher the loss of heat by radiation speedily lowers it. 
This consideration suggests an important practical use of 
the hygrometer, it being evident that by ascertaining the 
dew-point the approach of frost or low temperature hkely 
to ii\jure vegetation may be foreseen and provided against. 

Diurnal Oscillations of the Barometer , — The general 
character of the daily oscillations of atmospheric pressure 
is shown by the two curves of fig. 2. The solid 
line gives the moan oscillation for llombay and the 



Fig. 2. — Daily Oscillations of Atmospheric Pressure. 

dotted line that for Vienna, these two curves being to 
a large extent ty])ical of diurnal barometric oscillations in 
tropical and temperate regions as regards the two maxima 
and minima and the time of their occurrence. 

A series of twelve maps of the globe were prejiared for 
June, showing, for all stations \\ hence observations have 
been obtained, the deviations at noon, 2 r.M., 4 p.m., 
&c., Greenwich mean time, from the mean daily pressure ; 
and four lines were drawn indicating the positions of the 
two daily maxima and minima at these hours. For fully 
30'’ north and south of the equator the lines of maxima 
and minima run north and south, but in higher latitudes 
these directions are changed, and the changes are ehiedy 
conspicuous as regards the a.m. maximum and the p.m. 
minimum. Thus, for example, at G p.m. (G. M. T.) the 
line of P.M. minimum is for the latitude of London near 
16® W. long. ] in 30® N. lat. it is in 35" W. long., in which 
the line runs south as far as 30® S. lat. ; its c mrso thence 
turns south-westwards to near the Falkland Islands, CO® 
W. long. Hence in Juno the p.m. minimum ^curs about 
three hours earlier in the Falkland Islands than to the 
south-west of Ireland, thus showing in a striking manner 
the influence of season on this phenomenon. In the middle 
and higher latitudes in summer, proximity to the sea 
delays the time of occurrence of the a.m. maximum and 
the p.m. minimum; wliilst in continental situations the 
A.M. maximum occurs much earlier than in lower latitudes, 
and the p.m. minimum nearly as late as at places near the 
sea. In cases where the lines of maxima and minima 
cross a region such as southern and w^ostern Europe, whose 
surface is diversified by large tracts of land and sheets of 
water, the deflexions are of a remarkable character. 

The retardation of the time of occurrence of the a.m. 
maximum is greatest in situations which, while eminently 
insular in character, are at the same time not far from an 
extensive tract of land. Of this Holland presents the best 
example in Europe ; and there the a.m. maximum, which 
at Paris occurs at 8 a.m., does not occur at Utrecht till 
9.30 A.M., at Amsterdam till 12.30 p.m., andat Helder till 
2 P,M. There is thus as regards the same diurnal pheno- 
menon in June a difference of six hours between Paris and 
Beider. Sicily and the south of Italy on the one hand 
and Madrid on the other present also the most striking 
« contrasts. Again at Sitka (50*® 50' N, lat., 135® W. long.), 
which has one of the most truly insular climates in the 
world!, the AJC-^Mximum is delayed to 2.30 p.m. ; whereas 
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at Astoria, ten degrees to southward, it occurs at 9.30 
A.M., and at Fort Churchill, in Nevada, as early as 
7 A.H. There is thus as regards the same phenomenon 
a difference of 7** 30“ between Sitka and Fort ChurchilL 

From hourly observations made in this month at the 
base, the top, and tw^o intermediate points on Mount 
Washington (N. H.) it was found that the time of occur- 
rence of the A.M. maximum at the base of the mountain, 
which is 2898 feet above the sea, was 8 A.M. ; at 4059 
feet, 10 A.M. ; at 55.33 feet, 11 a.m.; and at the top, 
6285 feet, noon. Hence, as regards the time of occur- 
rence, the influence of an isolated mountain like Mount 
Washington brings about a result similar to what is 
observed in insular situations. But the analogy is even 
closer. In insular climates the minimum in the early 
morning is very greatly in excess of that in the afternoon f 
and the same relation is observed on the top of Mount 
Washington, where the former is -0*020 inch and the 
latter - 0*004 inch. Again in continental climates the 
minimum in the early morning is much the smaller of the 
two, and the same relation w as observed at the base of the 
mountain, where the observed minima were respectively 
0*006 inch and 0*020 inch. The differences presented by 
the daily curve of pressure at the top as compared with 
that at the base of the mountain have their explanation in 
the effects which follow the diiirnal range of temperature. 
As the temperature is at the minimum at the time of least 
pressure in the morning, the atmosphere is more condensed 
in the stratum between the base and the top, and conse- 
quently the barometer at the top reads relatively lower. 
As the temperature continues to rise during the day, the 
stratum of air above the base of the mountain expands, 
thus placing more air above the barometer at the top, so 
that, while at the base pressure begins to fall at 8 A.M., 
at the top it continues to rise till noon, simply from the 
mechanical upheaval of the air owing to the higher tempera- 
ture. Jn the afternoon, when the minimum at the base 
falls to - 0*020 inch, it is only - 0*004 inch at the top, this 
relatively higher pressure at the toj) l>eing duo to expansion 
from temi>erature. The peculiar feature of the pressure 
curve at the top is essentially a temperature effect. 

The diurnal oscillations of the barometer occur alike 
over the open sea and over the land surfaces of the 
globe. The atmos])here over the open sea, as already 
shown, rests on a flour or surface subject to a diurnal 
range of tem})erature so small as to render that temperature 
practicaUy a constant both day and night. This considera- 
tion leads to the vital and all-important conclusion that the 
diurnal oscillations of the barometer are not caused by the 
heating and cooling of the earth’s surface by solar and 
terrestrial radiation and by the effects which follow these 
diurnal changes in the temperature of the surface, but that 
they are primarily caused by the direct and immediate 
heating by solar radiation, and cooling by nocturnal radia- 
tion to the cold regions of si)aco, of the molecules of the 
air, and of its aqueous vapour. These changes of tem- 
perature are instantly communicated through the whole 
atmosphere from its lowermost stratum resting on the 
earth’s surface to the extreme limit of the atu*osphere, 
which the flight of meteors proves to be not less than 500 
miles. There are important modifications affecting the 
amplitude and times of occurrence of the four prominent 
phases of the phenomena observed over land surfaces, the 
temperature of which is being superheated during the day 
and cooled during the night ; but it is particularly to be 
noted that the barometric oscillations themselves are inde- 
pendent of any changes of temperature of the floor on 
which the atmosphere rests. 

Let us first look at the phenomena in the simplest fotm . 

AA lound in the Pacific, or in the midst of the largest wilei * 

wrr -r 
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mmhoB of the globe. Tbe following are Hie mean varia- 
tione of preesino from observations made oa board Hie 
^CShalienger/’ September 1 to 12, 1875, in mean latitude 
8^ & and long. UO^ 40' W, the mean being 29-928 
inehea: — 


Inch Inch. Inch. 

2 A.M. -0 012 IOa.m 0 082 6r.M. -0-028 

4 „ -0-022 Koon 0-006 8 „ 0-004 

6 0-003 2 p.m. -0-048 10 „ 0013 

8, 0-028 4 „ -0-065 Midnight 0-012 

The most striking feature in these oscillations is the 
amplitude of the range from the a.m. maximum to the 
F.M. minimum, amounting to 0*087 inch, and the rapidity 
of the fall from 10 a.m, to 2 p.m. The same feature 
i^iears in aU means deduced from observations made at 


least 12'* on each side of the equator. 

fVom October 12 to 22, 187o, in mean lat. 1' S., long. 
134* 35' W., the mean atmospheric pressure wa.s 30*298 
inehea, and difference between the a.m. maximum and 
thep.x. minimum was only 0*036 inch ; and from July 12 
to 19, 1875, in mean lat. 36° 16' N. and long. 156° 
IT W., the mean pressure was 30*328 inches, and the 


difference between the a.m. maximum and p.m. minimum 
was only 0-025 inch. Thus, with a mean pressure in the 
^adffc about lat 35°-36° N. and S. much greater than 
near the equator, the oscillation is much less, being in the 
North Pacific less than a third of what occurs near the 
equator. Similarly, this oscillation is small (or even smaller) 
in the high-preasure areas in the North and South Atlantic 
m compared with the same oscillation near the equator. 

It is well known that aqueous vax)our absorbs the heat 
mys of Hie sun considerabiy more than does the dry air of 
tiid atmosphere ; how much more physicists have not yet 
accurately determined. Consequently air heavily charged 
with aqueous va^wur will be heated directly by the sun's 
lays as they pass through it in a greater degree than 
comparatively dry air is. Now it is sliown further on that 
Hie prevailing surface winds outflow in every direction 
from the areas of hi^h mean pressure in the Atlantic and 
AkuAc about lat. 36° N. and 8, Since, notwithstanding, 
the pressure continues high, it necessarily follows that the 
high jjressure is maintained by an inflow of upper currents, 
ar^ as the slow descending movement of the air connects 
the inflowing upjKjr currents with the outflowing prevailing 
winds of the surface, it follows that the air over high- 
piessure areas is very dry, and that it is driest where 
pressure is highest and the high-pressure area best defined. 
Hmice over the )>est-delined anticyclonic regions the air 'W’ll 
be least raised in temperature through all its height by 
Hie heat rays (»f tlie sun. 

On the other hand, between these high-pressure areas of 
Hie great oceans there is a belt of comjmratively low pressure 
towards which the north and south trades pour their 
vapour unceasingly. The atmos[)here of this belt of low 
pressure is thus highly saturate with aqueous vapour 
which rises in a vast ascending stream of moist air to the 
higher regions of tlie atmosphere. These equatorial regions 
ima pre^nt to the .sun a highly saturated atmosphere 
leaching to a \er}* great height. It is in these regions 
therefore that the atmosjJiere will be most highly heated 
1^ the sun's heat rays os they jmss through it. One of 
the most striking fact^ ol meteorology is the suddenness 
with which this ba»*ouietnc oscillation increases in amplitude 
im enterii^ on these parts of intertropical regions; and 
the rapidity with which its amplitude diminishes on 
advanciiig on the high-i>resMure regions of the horse 
htitudes is equally striking. Tlie following are the meem 
oscillaHoiis in the middle regions of the four great oceans 
about lat. 36° from the a.h. maximum to the p.m. minimum 
•bout the Hme of the year in each case vHien the sun 
is in the haarens: — So»ith Pacific, 0*036 inch; 


Nofth Feaific, 0*025 indi; Sontk ;4.HaaHa» <^4 iadh; 
and North AHaatio, 0*014 inck Thasa 
duttinish as the ocean becomes mum toaid-lookad with 
aontiiients, or as the anticyclonie ras^on becomes batte)^ 
defined and currents of air are poured down more steadBly 
from the higher regions of the atmosphere. 

If the temperature of the whole of the eariih's atmosjihaK 
were raised, atmospheric pressure would be diminiahedt 
for the simple reason that the mass of the atmosphere 
would thereby be removed to a greater distance from the 
earth’s centre of gravity. Quite different results, however, 
would follow if the temperature of only a section of tfaa 
earth's atmosphere were simultaneously raised, such as the 
section comprised between long. 20° and 60° W. The 
immediate effect would bo an increase of barometric 
pressure, owing to expansion from the higher temperature ; 
and a subsequent effect would be the setting in of an 
ascending current more oi^less powerful, accoiHing to the 
differences between the temperature of the heated section 
and that of the air on each side. These are essentially 
the conditions under which the morning maximum and^ 
afternoon minimum of atmospheric pressure take place. 

The earth makes a complete revolution round its axis 
in twenty-four hours, and in the same brief interval the 
double-crested and double-troughed atmospheric diurnal 
tide makes a complete circuit of the globe. The whole of 
the diurnal phenomenon, of the atmospheric tides is there- 
fore rapidly propagated over the surface of the earth from 
east to west, the movement being most rapid in equatorial 
regions, and there the amplitude of the oscillations is 
greater than in higher latitudes under similar atmospheric, 
astronomical, and geographical conditions. Owing to the 
rapidity of the diurnal heating of the atmosphere by the 
sun through its whole height, some time elapses before the 
higher ex]>ansive force called into play by the increase of 
temperature can counteract the vertical and lateral resist- 
ance it meets from the inertia and viscosity of the air. 
Till this resistance is overcome, the barometer continues 
to rise, not because the movss of atmosphere overhead is 
increased, but because a higher temperature has increased 
the tension or pressure. When the resistance has been 
overcome, an ascending current of the warm air sets in, the 
tension begins to be reduced, and the barometer falls and 
I continues to fall till the afternoon minimum is reached. 
Thus the forenoon maximum and afternoon minimum are 
simply a temperature effect, the amplitude of the oscillation 
being determined by latitude, the quantity of aqueous 
vapour overhead, and the sun’s place in the sky. 

All observations show that over the ocean, latitude for 
latitude, the amplitude of the oscillations is greater in an 
atmosphere highly charged with aqueous vapour and less 
in a dry atmosphere. It is also to bo noted that in veiy 
elevated situations, particularly in tropical regions, the 
amplitude is greater proportionally to the whole pressure 
than at lower levels. This is what is to be expected from 
the law of radiant heat by which more of the heat rays of 
the sun is absorbed by the air, and particularly by its 
aqueous vapour, mass for mass, in the higher th^ in the 
lower strata. 

When the daily maximum temperatUAe is past, anu the 
temperature has begun to fall, the air Incomes more 
condensed in the lower strata, and pressure consequently 
at great heights is lowered. Owing to this lower pressure 
in the upper regions of the air, the ascending current 
which rises from the longitudes wheie at the time the 
afternoon pressure is low flo^s hack to eestwaid^ 
increasing the pressure over those longitudes where the 
temperature is now falling. This atmospheric quasMidil 
movement oocoabns the p.jf. increase of pressure, whidi 
cesehes the matimum from 9 to acootdiM 
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taHA* gtxiffMfkkd positioiL iH^du laaximam b 
ofutied Iqr ftoof^tfsiotn to the mass of the atmosphere 
oonjhihated by tiie aitoeiidiiig currents from the 
loegitlidiee of the afternoon low pressure immediately to 
Wmtwaxd. 

As midnight and the early hours of morning advance, 
Ijiese contributions become less and less and at length 
cease altogether, and pressure continues steadily to fall. 
But between the time when the increase of pressure from 
the overflow through the upper regions of the atmosphere 
ceases and the time when pressure increases from the heat 
cays, direct or indirect, of the returning sun, or during the 
I flours of the night when the effects of nocturnal radia- 
tion are the maximum, pressure is still further reduced 
from another cause. Radiation towards the cold regions 
of space takes place, not only from the surface of the 
globe, but also directly from the^olecules of the air and 
its aqueous vapour. The effect of this simultaneous cool- 
ing of the atmosphere through its whole height is necos- 
Hfirily a diminution of its tension. Since this takes place 
(it a more rapid rate than can be compensated for by any 
mechanical or tidal movement of the atmosphere from the 
regions adjoining, owing to the inertia and viscosity of the 
air, pressure continues to fall to the morning minimum. 
This minimum is thus due, not to the removal of any of 
the mass of air overhead, as happens in the case of the 
afternoon minimum, but to a reduction of the tension or 
pressure of the air consequent upon a reduction in the 
temperature through radiation from the aerial molecules I 
towards the cold regions of space. In the o])en ocean the | 
morning minimum is largest in the equatorial regions, and I 
it diminishes with latitude ; but the rate of diminution 
with latitude through antieyelonie and other regions is 
generally less and more uniform than in the case of tho 
afternoon minimum. 

The amplitude and times of occurrence of the phases of | 
the diurnal barometric tides arc subject to great modifica- I 
tions over the land. The amplitude of the oscillation . 
from the morning maximum to the afternoon minimum is 


memths is singularly small^ — so small indeed that it does 
not fUl SQ low as the mean pressma of the day. Tina 
peculiarity in the dhimal barometric tide is in all prob- 
ability due to their insular position to the westwa^ of 
a more or less extensive tract of land, by which a tidal 
overflow is propagated through the upper regions from the 
continental towards the insular situations. This tidal 
overflow receives its impulse from the ascending current 
from tho land, which rises sooner and stronger from inland 
than from insular situations. On the other hand, on the 
open sea, and away from land in regions where the morn- 
ing maximum and afternoon minimum are both small, the 
minimum always falls below the moan of the day, and the 
time of occurrence of the maximum is not retarded as is 
the case in insular situations. A map of deviations from 
the daily mean pressure of the morning minimum in 
summer shows, as regards the middle and higher latitudes, 
that it is greatest near the sea, and least in inland con- 
tinental situations. Indeed in the interior of the Old-World 
continent the dip in the curve in the early morning is so 
small that the minimum docs not fall below the daily mean 
pressure, but at most places remains considerably al^ve it. 
The same relations are seen in north-western Europe, where 
the morning minimum is - 0*020 inch at Valentia and 
Falmouth, - 0*018 inch at Holder, and -0*012 inch at 
Amsterdam, whilst at Kew it is only - 0*002 inch. From 
its compact form and relations to tho surrounding ocean, 
the Spanish Peninsula well illustrates the })eculiantie6 of 
this phase of the pressure. The deviations from the daily 
mean pressure of the morning minimum are at Lisbon 
-0*022 inch and Coimbra - 0*011 inch, but at Msulrid 
in the interior 4- 0*009 inch, — pressure in the last case, just 
as happens in the interior of Asia, not falling so low as the 
daily mean. 

The larger minimum near the sea arises from the higher 
temperature there during the night as compared witii 
more inland situP/tions, from which results a tidal overflow 
through the upper regions from the sea towards the land, 
as the temperature of the latter falls lower than tho sea 


greatest where the atmosphere is driest and the sky ' during tho night. The effect of this overflow is to reduce 
clearest, and least where the atmosphere is highly saturated the pressure over those regions whence it proceeds and to- 


and tho sky more frequently and densely (’overed with increase it in those regions over which it advances. The 
clouds, being thus generally the reverse of what is observed shallowing of the morning minimum is greatest in the 
to take place over the open sea. The meteorology of India | higher latitudes of continental climates and most complete 
affords the most striking illustrations of this remark. At ' at great elevations, where in some cases the minimum 
Bombay in April during the dry atmosphere and clear | vanishes, — in other words, where the amount of aqueous 
skies of the north-east monsoon, the oscillation is 0*118 ' vapour is small and tho time is short during which no part 


4nch; but in July during the luimid atmosphere and 
clouded skies of the south-west monsof)ii it falls to 0*067 
inch. In the Punjab, where the air is drier, it is much 
greater, rising in exceptional years, such as isr)2, to 0*187 
inch. The much greater amplitude of this oscillation on 
land as comjiared with tho open sea is entirely due to the 
heating of the earth. By this heating of the surface the 
lower strata of the air become also highly heated and the 
tension is increased ; and, since the air does not expand 
freely, vertically and laterally, from its inertia and viscosity, 
the barometer rises. When, however, the resistance is 
overcome, the ascending current which sets in is stronger 
owing to its higher temperature. Since this higher 
temperature which has its origin in the superheated 
surface is in addition to the direct heating of the air by 
the heat rays of the sun as they pass through it, the 
morning maximum and the afternoon ininiiniim over land 
are both more extreme than over the open sea. It follows 
this oscillation is much larger over land, and largest 
in climates where insolation is strongest. 

In places already referred to where the morning maxi- 
Wito i^( rehurded, such as Helder, Sitka, Valentia, 

afternoon minimum in the summer 


of the atmosphere overhead is touched by the sun's rays. 
Since the peculiarity is observable in the curves over nearly 
the whole continent, appearing even in the low latitudes 
of Calcutta and Madras, it might be suggested whether we 
I have not evidence here of a vast tidal movement jiropagated 
I through the higher regions towards that trough-like section 
of the atmosphere as it moves westwards over the continent 
whore the temperature of tho lower strata of the air is 
about the minimum of the day and j)ressure also about 
the minimum. 

Reference has been made under Atmosphebjs to the 
smallness of tho range from the a.m. maximum to the p.m. 
minimum in the North Atlantic during summer. This 
1 phase in the diurnal distribution of pressure is represented 
' in fig. 3, which shows for June the mean amount of 
the oscillation by lines of 10, 20, 40, 60, 80, and 100 
thousandths of an inch, or 0*010 inch, 0*020 inch, ckc. 
This abnormality begins in March, attains the maximum 
I in June, and terminates in October. It is thus confined 
to the warmer months of the year, and, unlike most 
meteorological i^enomena, is not cumulative, but foUoi^ 
the sun, so that its maximum occurs in June, and not bt 
I July a,s that of the temperature of the air. or iu August 
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the temperature of the eea. The smallness of this range 
over the North Atlantic, which is less than occurs in any 
other ocean in the same latitudes, is to a largo extent 
caused by the small dip in the diurnal curve of the after- 
noon minimum. 



If the map of the distribution of i)ressurc over the globe 
for July be examined (fig. 17) it is seen that this part of 
the Atlantic is occu[aed by a well-defined area of high 
mean pressure, — higher indeed than occurs at any season 
over any 0 (.*ean : and it is shown below that out of this 
area the surface winds blow in all directions. But, since 
air is constant!}' being drained out of this region by 
the wind without diminishing the pressure, it follows of 
necessity that the high pressure must l)e maintained by 
accessions of air received from above through the upper 
currents. Now the regions whence such accessions can 
come are the upper currents which have their origin in the 
ascending currents that rise from the heated plains of Africa, 
Europe, the l^elt of calms, and tlie two Americas sur- 
rounding the North Atlantic. It is evident that the major 
portion of each day’s overflow of air from the continents 
through the upper regions of the air upon the Atlantic, 
whether this overflow takes place by convection currents or 
from a tidal movement similar to what has been already 
described, will take place during mid afternoon. In other 
words, the overflow vill occur about the time of the after- 
noon minimum of the Atlantic, thus diminishing the dip of 
this minimum, and so producing the abnormally small range 
now under examination. It is in favour of this view that 
the abnormality follows the sun's course and is not cumula- 
tive, and is felt also on both sides of thj. Atlantic, even 
although the weather on the cast side is dry and all but 
rainless, and on the west moderately moist and characterized 
by a rather copious rainfall. It is also full of significance 
that the peculiarity is most strikingly seen in that part 
of the ocean of the globe which is closely hemmed in by 
large masses of land. 

Influence of live Mo(m on Atmoi^pheric Pressure, — Fifteen 
years* hourly observations have been made at Batavia and 
discussed by the late Dr Bergsma in their relation to the 
lunar day, which was a.ssum^ in the calculations to com- 
mence with the time of the upper transit of the moon. The 
result of the inquiry is that atmospheric pressure at Batavia 
has a lunar tide quite as distinctly marked as the ordinary 
diurnal barometric tide, except that its amplitude is much 
lass. The four phases are these : — 

' Ist max. + 0*0022 inch at lunar hour 1 

1st min. -0*0021 ,, ,, ,, 7 

2d max. +0*0025 ,, ,, ,, 13 

2d min. -0*0024 ,, ,, ,, 19 

The lunar tide has the important difference that its phases 
jbUow the moon’s apparent course much more closely than 
the ardinary diurnal fluctuations of the barometer follow 
that of the sun. The two maxima occur about the 1st and 
13th, e nd the two y piniwiA about the 7th and 19th, whereas 
Ihft ffe four daii^ phases of the diurnal barometric fluctua- 
tion ooenr with Ttepect to the sun’s apparent course from 


one to six hours later. It is interesting to note tkat in 1^ 
higl^er latitudes in inland situations during winter, or at 
times and in situations where the disturbing ii^uences of 
temperature and humidity tend towards a minimum, the 
times of occurrence of the four phases of the daily oscilla 
tion of the barometer approximate to those of daily 
lunar atmospheric tide. 

Since a distinct lunar tide is traced to the attractive 
influence of the moon, it follows that the attractive 
influence of the sun will enter as one of the several causes 
which determine the phases and amplitude of the diurnal 
barometric curve. It also follows from the much less 
attractive influence of the sun than that of the moon on 
the earth’s atmosphere that the effects of the sun’s attrac- 
tion on the pressure will be wholly concealed by the much 
larger effects of the other forces concerned in determining 
the diurnal oscillation, ejyept in the case or cases where 
the variation in the fluctuation is small at 1 and 7 a.m. 
and 1 and 7 r.M. Now at places north of lat. 47)*’ N. the 
variation at 1 a.m. is small during the winter, and it is a,, 
singular fact that some years ago liykatchew of St 
Petersburg drew the attention of meteorologists to the 
existence at these northern stations of a faintly marked 
third maximum ; and it is further of importance to remark 
that, at many places where on the mean of years the third 
maximum is scarcely or not at all marked, it appears in 
the mean of some of the sei)arate years. Thus, though it 
docs not appear in the mean of the twenty years ending 
1873 at Greenwich for January, it apj>ears in nine of the 
individual years. It is highly ])robable that this maxi- 
mum, which may be named llykatchew’s maximum from 
its discoverer, is due to the attractive influence of the sun, 
its amplitude and time of occurrence being in accordance 
M'ith such a supposition. 

Diurnal Variation of the Force of the Wind , — During 
the three and a half years’ cruise of the “Challenger,” 
ending with May 1876, observations of the force and 
direction of the wind were made on 1202 days, at least 



« 

twelve times each day,— 650 of the days being on the ojfcn 
sea and 552 near land. The observations of force were 
made on Beaufort’s scale 0^12, being the scale of wind- 
force observed at sea. The mean diurnal force of tho 
wind on the open sea and near land resltoctirely is shown 
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ia fig. 4, w!k6re th« figuxes on the left are Beaufort’s scale, 
mod diose on the right the equivalents in miles per hour. 
Hie solid line shows at the different hours of the day 
Idle mean force on the open sea, and the dotted line the 
mean force near land. 

As regards the open sea it is seen that the diurnal 
variation is exceedingly small, there being two ai)parent 
slight maxima, about midday and midnight respectively. 
On examining, however, the separate means for the North 
and South Atlantic, North and South Pacific, and the 
Southern Ocean, there is no uniform agreement observable 
among their curves, the slight variations which are met 
with being different in each case. It follows therefore 
that the force of the winds on the open sea is subject to 
no distinct and uniform diurnal variation. The difference 
between the hour of least and greatest mean force is less 
than a mile per hour. . 

Quite different is it, however, '^th the winds encountered 
by the “Challenger” near land, the force of the wind 
^ere giving a curve as pronouncedly marked as the 
ordinary diurnal curve of temperature. The minimum 
occurs at 2 to 4 a.m. and the maximum from noon to 4 
P.M., the absolute highest being at 2 r.M. The curves 
constructed for each of the five oceans from the observa- 
tions near land give one and the same result, or a curve 
closely accordant with the curve of diurnal temperature. 
The differences between the hours of least and greatest 
force are as follows : — Southern Ocean GJ miles, South 
Pacific 4 J miles, South Atlantic 3^ miles, ‘ and North 
Atlantic and North Pacific 3 miles per hour. 

In the case of each ocean the velocity of the wind on 
the open sea is considerably in excess of that near land, 
but in no case does the maximum velocity near land, 
attained about midday, reach the velocity of the wind on 
the open sea. The GfiO daily observations on the oj^cn sea 
give a mean hourly velocity of 17.J miles, whereas the 552 
near land give a velocity of only 12.J miles per hour. The 
difference is greatest at 4 a.m., when it amounts to upwards 
of 6 miles an hour, but is diminished by the rising tem- 
perature till at 2 p.M. it is less than 3 miles an hour. 

At Mauritius, which is situated within the south-east trades, the 
minimum velocity of the wiud is 97 miles per hour, oeeiirriiig from 
2 to 3 A.M., from whirli it rises to the iiiaxinium 18 '5 miles from 
1 to 2 r.M., the influence of the sun being thus to double the wind’s 
velocity. At Batavia, situated in a region w'here the mean baro- 
metric gradient is much smaller, the dilferences are still more de- 
cided. From 1 to 6 a.m. 85 per cent, of the v^hole of the obser- 
vations are calms, whereas from noon to 2 i*. M. only 1 })cr cent, 
are calms. In all months, the minimum velocity occura in the 
early morning, when the temperature is lowest, and the ma.ximiim 
from I to 3 p.m., when the temiierature is highest, the mean 
minimum and maximum velocities being to each other as 1 to 21. 
At Coimbra the mean ma.vimum hourly velocity is live times 
greater than the minimum hourly velocity in summer, whereas in 
winter it is only about a half more. At Valentia, in the south- 
west of Ireland, one of the windiest situations in western Euro])o, 
the three summer months of 1878 gave a mean h«)urly velocity of 
13*3 miles }^r hour, the minimum oscillating from 10 to 11 niile.s 
an hour from 9 r.M. to 6 a.m., and the maximuin exceeding 16 
miles an hour from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. The absolute lowest hourly 
mean was 10 niil(‘s at 11 r.M., and the highest 18 miles at 1 r.M., 
the velocity about midday being thus nearly double that of the 
night. Many observations might be added lo the.se, including 
those published by Hann, Kopj)cii, Hambcrg, and otlnrs, wliic Ii go 
to establish the fact that the curves of the diurnal variation t)f the 
velocity of the wind generally conform to the diurnal curves of 
temperature. The curves are most strongly marked during tin* 
hottest months; and the maximum velocity occurs at 1 p.m. or 
shortly thereafter, being thus before the time of occurrence of the 
maximum temperature of the day, and tlie minimum in the early 
morning, or about the time when the iempeiaturo falls to the 
loT^st. The rule also holds good with all winds, wdiatever be their 
direction. The exceptions to this rule are so few and of such a 
kind that they are probably to be attributed to causes more or 
less of a local character. 

Hann has shown, for a number of places in northern Europe, that 
with a clear sky th^elooity is doubled from the minimum to tha 


maximum, with a sky half covered the velocity is three-fourths 
greater, and with a sky wholly covered the velocity is only a half 
more. On the other hand at the strictly inland situation of Vienna, 
with a clear sky the velocity is double, and with a sky half covered 
it is two-thirds ei*oator, but with a covered sky the diurnal varia- 
tion in the wind’s velocity becomes irregular and faintly marked. 
Hann has also examined the winds at Vienna, and found that winds 
of a velocity not exceeding 39 kilometres an hour show a mean 
diurnal increase from 11 kilometres at 6 a.m. to 16*8 at 1 P.M., but 
that winds of velocity e.\'ceeding 30 kilometres an hour exhibit only 
a faintly marked ami irregular increase of velocity during the day. 

In offering an explanation of this remarkable fact regard 
ing the diurnal variation in the velocity of the wind in all 
climates, it is to be remarked that the minimum velocity 
occurs when terrestrial radiation and its effects are greatest, 
but the increase of the velocity closely follows the sun, 
and the maximum is reacted nearer the time the sun 
crosses the meridian than perhaps any of the other maxima 
or minima of meteorology which arc dependent on the 
sun’s diurnal course. It is also to be noted that the winds 
over the open sea are practically uninfluenced by solar 
and terrestrial radiation, for there the diurnal curve of 
variation in the force of the wind is all but a straight line. 
On nearing land, however, the wind’s force exhibits a 
diurnal curve of variation as distinctly marked as, and 
bearing a close resemblance to, the analogous curve of 
temperature; while on the land itself these features 
be(*ome still more decidedly pronounced. Lastly, the 
amount of the diurnal variation of the temperature of the 
surface of the sea is less- than a degree, whereas over all 
land surfaces the diurnal variation of the temperature is 
large, even where the ground is covered by vegetation, and 
enormously large over sandy wastes. 

From this it follows that, so far as concerns any direct 
influence on the air itself, solar and terrestrial radiation 
exercise no influence on the diurnal increase of the velocity 
of the air with the increase of its temperature, “-or, if any 
influence at all, such influence must be altogether insig- 
nificant, as is conclusively shovim by the wind observations 
of the “ Challenger ” over each of the five great oceans of 
the glol)C. The same observations show that on nearing 
land the wind is every wdiure greatly reduced in force. 
The retardation is greatest during the hours when the daily 
temperature is at the minimum ; and it is particular! V to 
be noted that, though the temperature rises considerably, 
no marked increase in the velocity sets in till about 9 A.M., 
when the temjierature has begun to rise above the daily 
mean. From this time the increase is rapid (see fig. 4) ; 
the maximum is reached shortly after the period of strongest 
insolation ; and the velocity falls a little (but only a little) 
during the next tliree to five hours, according to season, 
latitude, and position, and falls again to near the minimum 
shortly after the hour when the temperature is at the 
mean. Even at the maximum, the velocity near land 
falls considerably short of the velocity wdiich is steadily 
maintained over the o])en sea by night as well as by day. 

The period of the day when the wind’s velocity is in- 
creased is practically limited to the hours when the tempera- 
ture is above the daily mean, and the influence of this 
higher temperature is to counteract to some extent the re- 
tardation of the wind’s velocity re.^ulting from friction and 
from the viscosity of the air. The increase in tlie diurnal 
velocity of the wind is in all probability due to the super- 
heating of the surface of the ground and to^llie consequent 
ascensional movemeut of the air, tending to counteract the 
effect .of friction and of viscosity between the lowermost 
stratum of the air and the ground. It is of importance 
in this connexion to keep in view the fact that in cloudy 
weather a temperature much higher than might have been 
supposed is often radiated from the clouds down upon the 
earth’s surface,^ which accounts for the phenomenon of the 
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wittttdii in llie tnnd’s velooitv oocttrrmg frequently { 
9^ io ifloudy weather. On the othei* hand, during the | 
when terrestrial radiation is prooeeding, the temperar ! 
tee of the surface falls greatly^ and instead of an , 
aaoensional movement in the lower stratum of the air there 
is rather a tendency towards a desoensional movement (if 
the wind be light there is an actual movement) of the | 
lowest air stratum down the slopes of the country ; and | 
since the friction between the wind and the surface of 
the earth is thereby increased the diurnal velocity of the 
wind falls to the minimum during these liours (see also 
p. 15C). I 

Among the most marked exceptions to the general rule 
of the diurnal distribution of wind force may be cited the 
bitterly cold furious blasts of wind encountered in narrow 
valleys in such mountainous regions as the Alps during ! 
clear and comparatively calm nights. These are simply 
the out-rush of the cold air pemred into the upj>er basins 
of the valleys by the d<^3consional currents from the slopes 
which the chilling effects of terrestrial radiation set in 
motion. On the other hand, the air of the valleys becomes 
heated and expands during the day, thus giving rise to a 
warm wind blowing up the valleys, which, on account of 
the vaj»our it carries with it from the lower levels, fre- 
quently covers the higher bloj)es and tops of the mountains 
with cloud and drizzling rain. | 

Diurnal Variation in t/ie Direction of tlie Wind , — ^In all i 
climates near seas and other large sheets of water, where | 
the distribution of atmospheric pressure is tolerably equable, | 
or the barometric gradient small, and the sun heat I 
moderately strong, land and sea breezes are of daily ' 
occurrence. In such places a breeze from the sea gradually 
MftB in in the morning, wliich gradually rises to a stiff 
breeze during the heat of the day and again towards 
evening sinks to a calm. Soon after this a breeze sets in 
from the land, blows strongly seaward during the night, 
and dies away in the morning, giving i)lace to the sea 
breeze os before. These breezes are occasioned by the 
surface of tbe land being heated in a much higher degree 
than that of the sea during the day ; the air over the land 
being thereby made lighter ascends, and its place is 
supplied by the cooler air of the sea breeze drawn land- 
word, and partly also by descending curremts, as shown 
by the humidity observations of the “ Challenger,” wliich 
indicate increasing dryness when the sea breeze is strongest. 
Again during the night the tem]jerature of the land and 
of tbe air over it falls below that of the sea, and the air of 
the land thus liecoming heavier and denser flows over the 
zea as a land breeze. As the hest-marked and most fre- 
quently occurring cases of tlu) sea breeze begin some 
distance out at sea and gradually a])[)i'oach the land, it is 
very probable that, as suggested by illanford, the ascend- 
ing heated air flows seaward as an u})p(ir current, and Uiat 
the increased barometric gradient thus c.tused largely 
accounts for these breezes. 

Sea and laud breezes are thus dotennined by the ielaii\(* ]K>si- 
tioua of tlie laud and its coasts, subject to a liutljci uiodilicatiou 
arisiug from the rotation of the earth. Thus on the u»ast ot the 
Oulf of Lyons the sea biee/efioni tlie south \eerh to south wjst 
and dies away as a west Nsiud, while the hiudbiee/i luuii tljeuoitb 
loadually veeis to nortli-east and dies a>vay us an east wind. On 
nie coast of Algeiia, on tlie othei band, the sea biec/e seeis from 
BOtth to uorlh-east and dies awa> in the cast, whereas the south 
. breeze veers to south-west and di<‘s a^H^ in tin* west. Sea 
hraeoses also occur in such unsettled climates as that of Scotland, 
wtieit the weather couditioiis are fuvouiable. These < onditions are 
IHVeented when an anticyclone overepreads the touiitry, with its 
naodmpsnying fine settled weather, small variation m the distri- 
bation of atmospheric pressure, clear Hkit% and couseijuently strong i 
gunthiue. Under these conditions the following are t he veerings of 
the wind off the coast of 3erw iekshir<\ In the morning the wind is 
nofth^west tUl Mbont 10 A.M., when it veers to north, tailing all the 
tfUffnidly to a osim. Alittle befonu noon it snrijgi» up 


inorth^eest or v«tts elite 

it continues till 7 p.Mm About whkh tteit ffte to teh m.tep 
8oath-we8t»diininiiihinginfbroeandfilidlly«dxi(gt^ 
sunset it epiings up xromwest^ ve e r tug duitete 

night, where it continaes till iheMlowi4g^ni|ng. Thew&nifita 
virtually makes the round of the compass, is starougsst from note- 
west and south-east and weakest at north-east and south-west 
thus strongest when its course is peinpendioular to the line of ooast. 

The observations made by the ** Cnallen^r ” in the rej^on of 
north-east trades in 1878 show a small mutnal vsriatkm in tee 
direction of the wind, the variation being from E. 47'’ 5' If. fi 
to 6 A.M. to K. 56** N. at 10 A.M. to 2 P.M., the variation babg 
thus S'* 55' tow^ards north during the hottest hours of the day. iS 
Mauritius observatory, which is several miles from the sea, te 
daily period in the Section of the wind is from E. 22** 15' Ik 
at 4 A.H., beinf the most southerly point, to £. 7'’ 8. at 1 P.M., 
and thence bacfc to E. 22® 15' S. at 4 A.M. The diurnal vaim- 
tion is 15® 15', and thus the influence of the sun impresses on the 
wind at this observatory a more truly easterly character. 

At the Austrian naval station at Tola, near the head of tire 
Adriatic, the daily variation in the airection of the wind isweiQ- 
inarked. Starting from a pant east of south at 5 A.M., it gmduaily 
veers round to westward, the most w’esterly point, almost due west, 
being reached at 5 to 6 r.M., alter which it gradually shifts back to 
its starting point in the morning. Here we have evidently a dium^ 
wind-system difteront from that of the land and the sea breese. 
Pola is situated near the boutli- western extreiaity of the peninsula 
of Istria, and the direction in the eaily morning of oast by south is 
the direction the wdnd would take if, a small anticyclone overspread 
the peninsula ; and the direction from the west m mid afternoon 
is the direction the wind would have at Pola if the peninsula were 
occupied by a small cyclone with the lowest pressure in the centre. 
Now the influence of solar radiation is to form, through the 
ascending current from the heated land, a diminution of pressure 
over tlie land, — in other woids, whut is essentially a cyclone. On 
the other hdnd, during the night tlie influeiK'e of terrestrial radia- 
tion is to generate, through the cooling of the land and the air 
resting above it, a relatively higher atmospheric pressure in the 
interior of the peninsula with its characteristic system of out- 
blowiiig winds. 

At Coimbm, in July 1878, the diurnal variation of tlieudnd’s direc- 
tion was from W. 49® 37' N. at 2 to 6 A.M. to W, 38" 15' N, 
at 4 to 6 r.M., the amount of the vaiiution being thus 16® 22' in the 
I direction of west. At Valcntia, in tlu‘ south-west of Iielaud, during 
the summer mouths of 1878 the diuinal variation of the wind^ 
direction was from W. by IS. at 7 to 9 a.m. to 8.W. by 
W. at 5 to 7 P.M. Tlie variation vus thus from a point nearly 
south to a iioint nearly south-west, or through nearly 46*® 
in the direction of west. On the oilier hand, at Aberdeen 
during the same monthb of 1878, the diurnal variation of the 
wind’s di lection uas from S.W. at 6 to 7 A.M. to S. by E. at 12 
to 4 r.M., the variation being thus 56® from south-west in the 
direction of cast through south. Attention is here drawn to the 
exactly o]>pobite ways in which the diurnal veering or shifting of 
I the wind takes places at Valentia and Aberdeen, but jiaiticularly to 
tin* important ciicumstaru'e that in each case the diurnal changes 
in the wind’s direction which actually occur are precisely those that 
would take jdace on tlie siijiposition that during the hottest hours 
of the day an ascensional movement of the air sots in from the 
heated lands of tlie Pritisl) Islands, and tliat an in-draught takes 
])laee all round, which with the dcseending cuironts iiiaKcs good 
tlie loss cauml by the up-draught. Thus then both the diuraol 
iiicieuse in the wdiid’s velocity and the change in its direction 
w'hich observation shows to take place duj'ing the hottest hours of 
tlie day are traced to the same <*auso, vir., tlie heating of the 
surface by the sun, the heating of the low'cst stratum of air resting 
on tlie surface, and the ascensional movi meats w'hich are tlie iieoss- 
sary result. 

It is instructive to note that at Nukuss, at some distance to the 
south of the Sea of Ai*al, whcie the summer direction of the wind is 
iioitlierly, the nortli coniponciit is at the daily maximum at 4 P.M., 
having shifted into tliis direction fioin north-east, wheiis it htat 
9 A.M. Much or nearly every tiling lemains to he done in W'orkmg 
out this problem in its ))iactictil details as one of the important 
elements of cliiuatology, will) tlic view of arriving at some aeflnite 
knowledge of the influoiK e of physical configuration and different 
vegetable coverings of the sm’laee on radiation and on the velocity 
ami duection of the wund. 

Diurnal Variation in tfu^ Amount of Cloud, — Mists and 
fogs are visible vapours floating in the air near the surface 
of the earth, and clouds are visible vapours at a consider- 
able height. These forms of visible vapour are all produced 
by whatever lowers the temperature of the air below tli6 
dew point, — ^such as radiation from the molecules of iSie 
atmosphere towards the oedd regions of^pace« tte 
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irtniipto of sieMbig imvewbit, the mbdag <d 

€M ail* intibi air tiWitia mnn and nowt, and Ube aomng 
^ iiha air in oofi[tact idtii Ibe surf^ of tite eartib adien its 
'lieinper^t^ue baa^twen lowered by nocturnal radiation. 

^Qae focmfl of douds are endlees. Since clouds are 
aul^ect to oertam distinct modMcations from the same 
causes which produce other atmospheric phenomena, the 
face of the sky may be regarded as indicating the operation 
of these causes, just as the face of man indicates his mental 
Mid physical states. Hence the importance of the study 
/i clouds, and hence the necessity of a nomenclature of 
clouds as the basis of accurate and comparable observations. 
An adequate nomenclature of clouds is still a desideratum. 
Luke Howard^s classification, which continues to hold its 
ground as a provisional nomenclature, was proposed by 
him in 1803 , and by it clouds are considered as divided 
into seven kinds. Of these, tl^ree are simple forms, the 
ctrrug, the ouimduft^ and the stream ; and four intermediate 
or compound, the dr^'o-cumulvs^ the cirro-stratus^ the 
cumuh^ratus^ and the cumtUo-cirro-gtratiis^ nimims^ or rain 

The cirrus cloud consists of wavy, parallel, or divergent 
filaments, which may increase in any or all directions. It 
is the cloud of the least density, the greatest elevation, and 
the greatest variety of figure. It is probable that the 
particles composing it are minute crystals of ice or snow- 
flakes. The cirrus is intimately connected with the great 
movements of the atmosphere ; and it is solely from the 
movements of the cirrus that we have any direct know- 
ledge of the upper currents of the atmosphere. In recent 
years much has been done, particularly by Professor 
Hildobrandsson of Upsala and Clement Ley, in investi- 
gating the relations of this cloud to storms and other 
changes of weather. 

The cumulus is the name applied to those convex or 
conical heaps of clouds which increase upwards from a 
horizontal base. They are generally of a very dense 
structure, are formed in tbe lower regions of the atmo- 
sphere, and are carried along by the aerial current next 
the earth. They form the tops of the ascending currents 
which rise from the hoatod ground, and have a diurnal 
period so well marked that they are often named tlie 
“cloud of the day.’^ The form of strains coiij]»rehcndb 
those mists and fogs which in the calm evening of a warm 
summer day make tlieir appearance in the bottom valleys 
and over low-l3dng grounds, and sometimes spread upwards 
over the surrounding country like a)i inundation ; tliey , 
have an equally well marked daily period, and are 
frequently called the “cloud of night. The cirro- 
cumulus is made up of small roundish musses, lying near 
each other, and quite sepamted by intervals of sky. h 
may be considered as formed from the cirrus l>y the fibres 
of that cloud breaking, as it were, and collapsing into 
roundish masses, thus destroying the texture but retaining ^ 
the arrangement of that cloud. This siiigulaily bcantifiU 
cloud is commonly known as a mackerel sky, and is of 
most frequent occurrence during dry warm summer weather. 
The cirro-stratus consists of horizontal masses thinned 
towards the circumference, bent downwards or undulat 
ing, Olid ei tiler se})arate or in grouj)s. fcJince this cloud | 
has great extent and continuity of substance but little ' 
perpendicular depth or thickness, it is the cloud which I 
most frequently fulfils the conditions for the phenomena | 
of corona), solar and lunar halos, j»arhelia or mock suns, i 
and parasclenaj or mock moons. The cumulo-stratus 
ift formed by the cirro-stratus blending with the cumulus, 
or spreading underneath it as a horizontal layer of vapour. 
The cumukHsirro-stratus, or nimbus, is the well-known 
mm-oloud, which consists of a cloud or system of clouds 
icom whioh vai(^is falling. •At a considerable height a 


; 

ihaet of cirrchstrMins cloud is 6xl|KMxa4 under wbifih 
onmulus clouds drift from windward ; thw rapidlj 
creasing unite and appear to form one cantinuous geay 
moss ixom which the rain falls. The breidcing up of w 
lower grey moss indicates that the rain will soon cease. 
When a rain-cloud is seen at a distance, cirri appear to 
shoot out from its top in all directions; and it is observed 
that the more copious the rainfall the greater is the dis- 
play of cirri. The cirrus, cirro-cumulus, drro-stratUB^ 
cumulo-stratus, and nimbus are connected more or leas 
closely with the gi’eat atmospheric movements of the 
cyclone and anticyclone. In what follows here only the 
amount of sky covered will bo taken into account, and not * 
the species of cloud covering. 

The diurnal variation in the amount of cloud in the sky 
on the open sea is very small. The following are the means 
of two hundred and seventy-seven days’ observations on 
board the “Challenger,” stated in percentages of sky 
covered : — 

‘2 a.m. 59 10 a.m. 68 6 p.m. 67 

<1 ,, 69 Xoon 56 8 ,, 67 

0 „ C2 2 p.m. 68 10 „ 67 

8 ,, 62 4 ,, 69 Midni^t 67 

Two maxima are hero indicated, the one about or shortly 
after sunrise and the other in the early part of the 
afternoon ; and two minima, the one at noon and the other 
from sunset to midnight. The difference between ^ 
extremes is only G per cent, of the sky. 

At liatavia the daily iiia\iumin is from 6 to 11 r.M., and the 
iriininmni from 8 to 11 A M., the extremes being 62 per cent, at 
9 A.M. and 69 per cent, at 7 P.M., — a difference of 17 percent. (H 
four daily obseivatioiis at Mauritius, the maximum is 50 per cent, 
at 1 J*.M. and the minimum 28 })er cunt, at 6 a.m. At Coimbra, 
observations of clouds have been mad« five times daily, and six 
years’ results give the nuximum 62 ]>er cent, at 9 p.m. and the 
miiiiininn 62 per cent, at 9 a.m. At this place, during July Mid 
August, tbe greatest amount oi cloud occurs at 6 P.M., and in these 
mouthb the rainfall at Coimbra is very small. The minimum is 
more pronoinie<‘(l at 9 A.M. than at any other period ; in winter 
tills phase oeeurs about four liours later. At the continental 
situation of Anemia, during the warm months of tbe year the maxi- 
mum is at 2 r.M , with a secondary maximum al>out 6 a.m., and 
the minimum irom 10 J‘.m. to 2 A.M. ; but dmung the cold months 
j the maximum is at 6 a.m. and the minimum during the evening 
and night. Ju tlu* Ko<*ky Mountains, the chief maximum, 67 per 
I cent., is at 2 J'.m., with a s(‘coiu]ary one 20 }>cr cent. a1 6 A.M. ; and 
I the chief minimum 20 ul \.w. and a secondary one 29 at 11 P.M. 

At Helsingfors the maximum ol’i loud occurs from 10 A.M. to 2 P.M., 

I and the minimum fiom 10 J’.m. to 2 a.m. 

I Much yet remains to lie done with regard to the 
deterniinatioii of the diuiuial variation of cloud, but from 
the above one or two deductions of a general character 
may lie drawn. A maximum occurs in the morning and 
contiimch till shortly after tU(* sun has risen, and this 
maximum is more decidedly ])rouounced over the open sea 
than over laud. Its ap])earan(;e is witliout a doubt due to 
the general cooling of the atmo^phei-e through its whole 
height by terrestrial radintioii, and its djsajqiearaiice to 
the heating of the air, which couiuiiMices about sunrise. 
Then follows one of the diiirual minima, which continues 
till midday, or a little later ; in other words, it continues 
till, owing to the diurnal heating of the oir by the sun, 
the ascending curi*eut has fairly set in. The period of 
this ascending current marks the second maximum, which 
during the warinei inoiilhs is larger than the morning 
maximum over land. Tha cumulus is tlic characteristic 
cloud of this maximum. These clouds are merely the 
summits of the ascending currents which rise from the 
heated land, where the aqueous vapour is condensed in 
cloud by the expaiisjoii which takes place vith increase of 
height. 

These cumulus clouds throw a not unimportant light on 
the behaviour of the ascending currents which rise frood 
, the BUiface when heated by the sun, — inasmuch as they 
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point to tile i^tct that the current ascending from the 
•nrface is broken up and thereafter grouped into separate 
'Well-defined ascending currents, which are marked out and 
overtc^ped by these cumuli; and further it is probable, 
from their well-defined position, that the air composing 
the ascending currents is not only warmer but also more 
humid than the air in the clear interspaces at the same 
heights. It may also be regarded as highly probable that 
it is down through these clear interspfiwes that the descend- 
ing air-filaments shape their course in their way to take 
the place of the air-molecules that ascend from the heated 
surface of the earth. 

The secondary minimum occurs from about sunset 
onwards during the time of the r.M. maximum of atmo- 
spheric pressure. In a highly satunited atinos])here, which 
is so characteristic a feature of many tropical climates at 
certain seasons, this time of the day is remarkable for the 
amount of cloud ; and it is during those seasons and hours 
that heat-lightning, or lightning without thunder, attains 
its annual and diurnal maximum })eriod, which is from six 
to eight hours later than that of thunderstorms. The 
morning maximum, shortly before and after sunrise, has 
two quite distinct and characteristic clouds accompanying 
it. One of these is the cumulo-stratus, which is a con- 
sequence of the cooling of the atmosphere through all its 
height by nocturnal radiation. As the colouring of the 
cloudlets is often singularly fine, it has been a favourite 
theme with poets of all ages and climes. The other, which 
results from the cooling of the surface of the earth by 
terrestrial radiation and thence of the lower stratum of 
the atmosphere, is quite different, being a low creeping 
mist, appearing first in low-lying situations, and gradually 
extending upwards as the temperature falls. Fog is a 
well-known form of this cloud, having its diurnal maximum 
in the morning and early part of the day. 

Diurnal Variation in the Amount of the Hainfall . — 
From the sixteen years during which hourly observations 
of the rainfall were made at Batavia Dr Bergsma has given 
a table showing the diurnal variation, of which the follow- 
ing shows how much per cent, of the total daily amount 
feu every two hours ; — 


Midt. to2A.M 8*7 

2a.m.„4 „ 6-4 

^ »♦ f» ® II 

^ II If ® If 5*2 


’ 8 A.M.tolO A.M. 5*5 
10 ,, „ Koon 6*3 
Noon ,, 2 r.M, 9*5 
2v.m.„4 „ 12*2 


4 r.M. to6 r.M. 13*5 

6 „ „ 8 „ 10*6 

8 „ 7*4 

10 „ „ Midt. 8*7 


The diurnal curve of rainfall is thus very distinctly 
marked at Batavia. Tlie minimum is from 6 to 10 a.m. 
and the maximum from 2 to 6 p.m., — 10*7 per cent, falling 
during the four hours ending 10 a.m., but 25*7 per cent, 
in the four hours ending 6 r.M. 

The observations were arranged and averaged by Dr Bergsma 
with the view of seeing how far the phases of tlie moon iuduenco 
the rainfall. The results for tlie eight jdiases of the moon, 
beginning T\*ith new moon, sliowing the mean amount of rain in 
twenty -four hours during the sevoutoen years ending 3880, are 
these :-~0*243, 0*236, 0 193, 0*181, 0*212, 0*183, 0*189, and 0*203, 
and daily mean 0*205 inch. The influence ol tlie moon’s jdiascs 
on the rainfall at Batavia is thus quite decided from these seventeen 
years; for, while the mean daily rainfall is 0*205 itich, it rises at 
full moon to 0*243 inch, from which time it gradually tails to 
0*181 inch at tlie third octant, rises to 0*212 inch at the lourth 
octant, falls again to 0 183 inch at the tifth octant, and tmally 
risea to the maximum at the time of new moon. 

At Coimbra, wbere the rainfall has been observed every two 
hours for the six years ending 1881, the means show a minimum 
of 3*06 inches from midnight to 2 a.m., a maximum of 4*03 inches 
from 2 to 4 A. M., a second minimum of 8*20 inches fioni 10 a.m. 
to noon, and a second maximum from 2 to 4 r.M. These four 
phases of the rainfall are pretty nearly accoi*dant with the four 
phases of the barometric pressure, the maximum periods being 
near the times of minimum pressure, and the minimum periods 
near the times of maximum pressure. The rainfall at Philadelphia 
shows a decided maximum at 6 r.M. and minimum at 3 a.m. At 
Vieniim dming the summer half of the year there are three maxima 
three tmnima in the curve of the daily raiufSall, the chief 


maximnin, which is nearly doable of each of the othw twe. 
oecurring from 2 to 4 p.m., and the chief Haiulmum frmn 3 to d 
A.M. At this place the number of hours of rain has been record, 
showing two maximum periods, the first frxmi 2 to 3 A.M. and the 
second from 4 to 7 r.M. Since the time of maximum amount 
indicates a number of hours for the fall under the mean of the day, 
it follows that the showers from 2 to 4 r.M. are often very heavy. 
At Prague the chief maximum is from 2 to 6 p.m. and the minlmntn 
from 1 to 6 A.M. At Zoohen the maximum is from 2 to 7 P.M., 
with a secondary maximum from 5 to 8 A.M., and the rnitiimntm 
from midnight to 4 A.M. At Bern the maximum fall is from 7 P.M. 
to midnight. Twenty-one years' observations at Calcutta show 
the maximum occurrence of rainfall during the rainy season from 
Juno to October to be from 11 A.M. to 6 r.M., the absolute maTirnmn 
being from 2 to 3 r.M. and the minimum from 9 p.m. to 1 A.M.; 
and during the hot dry season from March to May the maximum is 
from 5 to 9 P.M. , and the minimum from midnight to 9 a.m. 

The data already collected show the general occurrence 
of a diurnal maximum from about 1 1 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
this feature of the curve is particularly well seen in the 
rainfall of continental dilutes during the summer half of 
the year. A marked diminution of the rainfall is very 
generally observed from about sunset to midnight, when 
the diurnal amount of cloud in many climates falls to the^ 
minimum, and the evening maximum of atmospheric 
pressure takes place. The time of the morning minimum 
pressure from about 2 to 6 a.m. is, curiously, strongly 
marked in some places with an increase, while in others it 
is as strongly marked with a diminution, in the rainfall. 
The ‘‘ Challenger ” observations show that the occurrence 
of rain on the open sea is inversely as the temperature^ 
684 days’ observations giving 96 cases from 9 to 4 p.m., 
and 135 from midnight to 2 a.m., these being the minimum 
and maximum periods. 

Diurnal Variation of Thunderstorms . — It has just been 
remarked that a prominent feature of the diurnal rainfall 
in continental climates during the summer months is the 
increased rainfall from about 11 a.m. to 6 p.m., and the 
Vienna observations point to unusually heavy falls occur- 
ring at these hours. This is caused by the rains which 
accompany the thunderstorms of these regions. The 
following table gives for the hours of the day the times of 
occurrence of thunderstorms at Ekaterinburg in the Ural 
Mountains during the fourteen years ending 1872 : — 



April. 

May, 

Juno. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Year. 

1 Midnight to 1 

A.M 



5 

5 

5 


15 

1 

A.M. 


2 




1 

5 

2 

... 

8 

2 


II 

3 




1 

4 

1 

... 

6 

3 



4 

,, ...... 



1 

2 

3 

... 

3 

4 

II 

II 

5 

II *••••• 



2 

1 

1 

... 

4 

5 

II 


6 

II ••••♦• 



3 

3 

... 

... 

6 

6 



7 




2 

8 


... 

5 

7 



8 


i 


6 

2 

2 

... 

10 

8 



9 


1 


4 

4 

1 

... 

10 

9 


II 

10 


1 


6 

7 

5 

... 

19 

10 



11 


1 


8 

12 

4 

... 

25 

31 



Noon 

1 

2 

14 

30 

5 

1 

58 

Noon 


1 

P.M 

3 

4 

19 j 

25 

5 

4 

60 

1 

P.M. 


2 

If 

2 

8 ; 

21 

29 

12 

2 

74 

2 

II 

II 

8 

11 

8 

10 

22 

85 

16 

4 

89 

8 

11 

II 

II 

4 

1) •••• 

3 

6 

26 

45 

20 

1 

101 

4 

II 

5 

II 

2 

5 

24 

33 

9 

• • • 

78 

5 

II 

II 

6 

If 

1 

6 

25 

80 

11 

2 

76 

6 

II 

II 

7 

II 

2 

7 

15 

20 

10 


54 

7 

II 

II 

8 

;i 

2 

5 

16 

20 

9 

• •V 

52 

8 

II 

II 

9 

II 

2 

6 

14 

14 

6 

• •• 

42 

9 

II 

II 

10 

II 

2 

8 

8 

10 

6 

1 

29 

10 

II 

II 

11 

II 


1 

6 

6 

5 

... 

la 

11 

II 

II 

Midnight.. . 


1 

7 

6 

8 


22 

Sums 

27 

64 

255 

851 

144 

15 

856 


Hence the thundersto/ms at this place have a diuraal 
period as strongly marked as any other meteorological 
phenomena, and in this respect Ekaterinburg is fairly 
representative of extratropical continental climates during 
summer For the fourteen years no tlKinder oocurm 
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daring tha six months from October to March. The mean 
of the six hottest months shows the maximum to take 
place from S to 4 p.m. and the minimum from 4 to 5 a.m., 
these being the times of occurrence of the two minima of 
pressure. At this season, however, the morning minimum 
pressure is but faintly marked in such climates as those of 
Siberia. During the twelve hours from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., 
when the temperature is above the daily mean, 717 of the 
whole number occurred, thus leaving only 139 for the 
twelve hours when the temperature is below the daily 
mean. The great mcgority of the thunderstorms occur 
during the part of the day when the ascensional movement 
of the air from the heat^ ground takes place, and they 
attain the maximum when the temperature and this 
upward movement are also at the maximum. Owing to 
the westerly winds from the Atlantic which prevail over 
Europe and western Siberia during summer, the maximum 
rainfall of the year occurs over t^s extensive region in this 
season ; and the importance and significance of the inquiry 
into this element of climate lie in the fact that the greater 
iportion of the summer rains is discharged over these regions 
by the thunderstorm. The “ Challenger ” observations on 
the open sea show the maximum occurrence of thunder- 
storms to be from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m., 22 being observed 
during these ten hours and 10 during the other fourteen 
hours of the day, — a result which suggests that over the 
ocean terrestrial radiation is more powerful than solar 
radiation in causing vertical disturbances in the equilibrium 
of the atmosphere. 

Atmospheric vapour and ascending currents thus play 
an important part in the history of these thunderstorms. 
Where the climate is dry and rainless, like that of Jerusalem 
in summer, thunder is altogether unknown. On the other 
hand, where during a particular season an anticyclone with 
its vast descending current in the centre remains over a 
region, as happens over the centre of the old continent 
during the winter, over that region thunder is equally 
unknown during that season. Further, in such i)laces as 
Lisbon and Coimbra, where the summer rainfall is small 
and its occurrence infrequent, thunderstorms become less 
frequent, and the hours of their occurrence are later in the 
day than they are before and after the dry season. 

The thunderstorms at Mauritius call for special notice. There 
are two maxima in the diurnal ciuve, the larger from noon to 4 
P.M. and the smaller from 3 to 6 a.m. , which arc near the times of 
the barometric minima ; and two minima, from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
and from 8 to 10 A. M., these being near the times of tlio barometric 
maxima. _ But the important point as regards the thunderstorms 
of Mauritius is that for twelve years none were recorded in June 
and July, one only in August, one in September, and three in 
October. The annual period of the thunderstorms of this island 
extends from near the end of October to the middle of May, or 
during the time of the greatest rainfall, practically none occurring 
during the rest of the year. But rain continues to fall during 
the fom months of no thunder, the mean monthly rainfall being 
pen abont 2 inches, falling, however, in September to 1-37 
inches. During these four months, therefore, tlinre is in the air 
the aqueous vapour, and, these bei^ dry mouths, there is the 
^uditiou of pcending currents. Tliere appears, however, to 
w then wpting^ another element which seems essential to 
the electn^l manifestations of the thunderstorm, viz., the con- 
ditions which give maases of descending cold air along with 
tlm as^nding ^ current of warm moist air. During the months 
when thunder is of no unusual occurrence the high pressure of Asia 
repea^ly advances, as Dr Meldrum has pointocl out, close on 
Maunhus ; and so frequently is this the case that he considers the 
Mlt of calms between the two trade winds to stretch in a slanting 
dipction from Madagascar to Ceylon. As long as this state of 
things peura with more or less frequency, the conditions of a 
descending cold current of la^e volume are provided, and thunder- 
storms o^r. But during June, July, August, and September, 
w|^n atmMpheno pressure is low in Central Asia, and there is an 
unbroken mcrease of pressure from Asia southwards to Mauritius, 
and while Mauntius remains in the heart of the south-east trades, 
the conditions of descending cold currents of any considerable 
volume are not present* and thunder is there unknovm at that 
aeasoii. 


Now in situations which afford the three conditions of aqueous 
vapour, ascending currents, and descending cold currents, whilst 
the diurnal and annual periods are quite ^tinctly marked, the 
phenomena are more uniformly distributed through the hours of the 
day and months of the year ^n elsewhere. Pola and Fiume, at 
the head of the Adriatic, being shut in and encompiuwed by lofty 
Alps, are illustrations. At Fiume the mater maximum occurs 
from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. and the smaller m>m 2 to 4 A.M., and the 
minima from 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. and 5 to 9 a.m. While during the 
twelve hours the temperature is above the mean of the day i^m 
May to September the number of the thunderstorms here was 246 
for the nine years ending 1879, the number dori^ the twelve 
hours the temperature is under the mean was 186. The compara- 
tively large number during the colder hours of the night is no doubt 
due to the warm moist atmosphere of this confined sea and the 
close proximity of the Alps, 

There is still another set of conditions favouring the develop- 
ment of thunderstorms in certain climates which the observations 
made at Stykkisholm in the north-west of Iceland illustrate. 
During the fourteen years ending 1879 there occurred here twenty- 
three thunderstorms, but there was only one in the six warm 
months from April to September ; in other words, the thunder- 
storms of this climate are essentially winter phenomena. Further, 
of the twenty -three hours in which they occurred, only three were 
at a time of the day when the sun was above the horizon, viz., 
twice in March and once in September ; in other words, the thunder- 
storms of Stykkisholm arc nocturnal phenomena. It is instructive 
to observe that in the north and north-west of Scotland thunder 
occurs most frequently during the night and in winter, whereas in 
central, southern, and eastern districts it occurs most frequently 
during the day and in summer, — the thunderstorms in the former 
case approximating in type to those of Iceland and in the latter 
to those of Ekatennburg. A little reflexion shows tliat in north- 
western Europe it is during winter and during night that warm 
moist ascending and cold ary descending currents are most fre- 
quently brought into close proximity during the great Atlantic 
storms of the season ; and it is at the changes of wind, humidity, 
and temperature accompanying the passage of the centres of the 
cyclones that the thunder peals are lieard. On the other hand, 
in the east and south of Scotland it is during the hot months 
of the year that these ascending columns of warm moist air and 
descending columns of cold dry air are most frequently brought 
together, and there, accordingly, thunder with tlie heavy rams 
which accompany it is of most frequent occurrence from 11 a.m. 
to 6 P.M. from May to September These essentially different types 
of thunderstorms have been classed by Mohn as heat thunderstorms 
and cyclonic thunderstorms. 

Given an initial difference of electric potential, it is easy 
to understand from the effects which follow the sudden 
extraordinary condensations of the aqueous vapour that 
take place how the most violent thunderstorms are pro- 
duced. The difficulty is to account for the production of 
the initial difference of electric potential, — how, for 
example, in the same great aerial current of the south-west 
monsoon, this difference of potential is produced in the 
molecules of aqueous vapour at Calcutta but not in the 
aqueous vapour at Mauritius. It is to the physicist that 
meteorologists still look for the explanation. 

Diurnal Period in the Occurrence of the Whirlwind ^ 
Waterepouty Duet Stormy and Tornado. — ^Whirlwinds, 
waterspouts, dust storms, and tornadoes are essentially the 
same, differing from each other only in their dimensions, 
their intensity, or the degree in which the moisture is con- 
densed into visible vai)Our, while the hailstorm and the 
rainstorm are simply the manner and degree of the pre- 
cipitation accompanying them. In several important 
respects they differ widely and radically from cyclones (see 
Atmosphebe, vol. iii. p. 33). The largest tornadoes ore 
of so decidedly smaller dimensions when compared with 
the smallest cyclones as to admit of no shading of the one 
into the other. Cyclones occur at all hours of the day 
and night, whereas whirlwinds and tornadoes show a 
diurnal period as distinctly marked as any in meteorology. 
Finally, cyclones take place under conditions which involve 
unequal atmospheric pressures or densities at the same 
heights of the atmosphere, due to inoqualiti^ in the 
geographical distribution of temperature and humidity ; but 
whirlwinds occur where for the time the air is unusually 
warm or moist* and where consequently temperature and 
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humidity diminiah urith height at an abnormally rapid rate. 
Qyclones are thus phenomena resulting from a disturbance 
of the equilibrium of the atmosphere considered horizon- 
tally, but whirlwinds and tornadoes have their origin in a 
vertical disturbance of atmos])heric equilibrium. 

Among the most remark.iblo of the tornado -swept regions of the 
globe arc certain iK)rtioi)S of the United States ; and to the examina- 
tion of these the meteorological service of the States has given 
special attention by a systematic, careful, and minute observation 
ox the attendant phenomena and the destructive effects. The 
tornadoes of the last eighty-seven years, numl>ering about six 
hundred, have been classed under the different States where they 
ire rej)orted to have occurred, and fig. 5 shows tliis relative distribu- 


tion over the Btates. The areas of greatest hrequenoy are at long 
distances from each " - . - . , . , . 

west of the Mississip 

Kansas, and Nebrask , ^ 

frequent. Tomad^ occur at all seasons, being most frequent, 
however, from April to September, and least freouent in December 
and January. 

The hour of occurrence of one hundred and sixty-two of the 
tornadoes is given in the official report as follows : — 


Midi, to 2 A.M. 
2 A.M. „ 4 

^ II ® 

® II *1 8 


8 A.M.tO 10 A.M. 1 
10 „ „ Noon 7 
Noon ,, 2 p.M. 18 
2 p.m. „ 4 „ 47 


4 P.M. to 6 p.M. 

® II II 8 II 

8 II II 10 ,, 

10 „ „ Midt. 


52 

17 

7 

4 


Thus the diurnal period of tornadoes is analogous to the period 



for temperature, wind velocity, 
spheric conditions which appear invariably to precede the formation 
of the tornado are violent contrasts of temperature and humidity 
immediately to the north and south of the path to be traversed by 
the storm. It is highly interesting to observe from fig. 6 that the 
region of most frequent occurrence of tornadoes is the region 
where a large number of the cj'clones of the United States appear 
to originate (and the same region Loomis has shown to bo remark- 
able for violent contrasts of temperature occurring within limited 
spaces and times), and that, as appears in the regions of the 
Alleghanies, they decrease in freejueney with height. 

Fig. 6 shows the waterspout in different aspects. A 
black cloud covers the sky, from which a projection is let 
down in the form of an inverted cone, as at A, which 
continues to increase and extend downwards. The sea 
immediately beneath is soon thrown into violent agitation, 
showing that the whirling movement which began in the 
clouds has extended to the sea, and is doubtless continuous 
throughout, though the portion of the column from A 
downwards is not yet made apparent by the condensation 
of its contained vapour into cloud. As the whirling move- 
ment of the column becomes more intensely developed, the 
increased rapidity of the gyrations brings about increased 
rarefaction of the air within, with the inevitable result of 
increased condensation of the vajwur into cloud downward. 
The protrusion of the cloud and its extension downwards 
ore tiiUB not due to the descent of vapour from the clouds, 
but to the visible condensation of the vapour of the spirally 
ascending air-currents arising from an increasing rarefac- 
tion doe solely to die accelerated rate of the gyrations, the 


condensation being analogous to that of the cloud seen in 
exhausting an air-pump. 

Under each of the columns of fig. 6 the surface of the 
sea is seen to be more or less heaped up, as well as in 
violent agitation, showing that atmospheric pressure 
immediately under the gyrating columns is less t^n it is 
all round. On land, when the tornado passes directly 
over a dwelling house or other closed building, it often 
happens that the whole building, walls and roof, is thrown 
outward with great violence, the wreckage presenting the 
appearance of a sudden explosion, proving that atmospheric 
pressure outside the building was instantaneously and 
largely reduced, and the building shattered to fragments 
by the expansion of the air within. It is in this way that 
the tornado does some of its most dreadful work. 

The wind of the tornado reaches a velocity probably 
never equalled in cyclones. During the Ohio tornado of 
February 4, 1842, large buildings were lifted entire from 
their foundations, earned several rods through the air, %pd 
then dashed to pieces, some of the fragments being carried 
distances of 7 and 8 miles ; and large oaks nearly 7 feet in 
girth were snapped across like reeds. This tornado swept 
on its course at the rate of 34 miles ax^hour« and at one 
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j did its fearful work in the brief space of a minute, 
lie toinoado whidi passed over Mount Carmel (Illinois), 
June 4, 1877, swept off the spir^ vane, and gilded ball of 
the Methodist church, and carried it bodily 15 miles to 
north-eastward. The velocity of the ascending currents 
which kept tbis heavy object suspended in the air for 16 
or 20 miles must have been very ^eat. 

Of the tornadoes the progressive courses of which were 
recorded, 310 advanced towards N.E., 38 towards S.E., 16 
towards E.N.E., 14 towards E., 7 towards N.N.E., 5 towards 
E.S.E., and 3 towards S.S.E. The course is thus always 



Fig. 6. — Fonns of Waterspouts. 

towards some easterly direction, the great majority being 
towards the north-east. The velocity of their onward 
movement varied from 12 to 60 miles an hour, the average 
being 30 miles an hour. The time occupied in passing a 
particular spot varied from 10 seconds to half an hour, 
the mean time being nearly six minutes and a half. The 
width of the path of destruction marked with debris and 
other relics of the violence of the tornado varied from 40 
to 10,000 feet, the average being 362 yards. The direction 
of the whirling movement of the tornado was invariably from 
right to left, or the opi)Osite of the movement of the hands 
of a watch, resembling in this respect the vorticose move- 
ment of cyclones in the northern hemisjbere. The passage 
of the tornado cloud is often described as accompanied 
with remarkable noises, which observers variously charac- 
terize as terrible, deafening, a terrific crash, the roar of a 
thousand trains of cars, or the uproarious din of innumer- 
able pieces of machinery. 

The usual position of the gyrating columns of cloud is 
vertical ; but occasionally a curving form or slanting 
direction is assumed. It is probable that to these latter 
forms many stationary or slowly moving dangerous squalls 
are to be referred, which spring up with unexpected 
suddenness in lakes and arms of the sea in mountainous 
regions. 

The dust storm of India, Arabia, and Africa is a well- 
marked type of the whirlwind. Previous to the outbreak 
of a dust storm the air is unusually calm and sultry, just 
as Happens in the case of the tornado. The simplest form 
of the dust storm is that of a tall aerial column of sand 
moving onwards, and drawing into itself, as it whirls round 
in its course, dust and other light bodies within the sweeji^ 


of the strong air-currents which blow along the surface of 
the ground and converge vorticosely round the base of the 
column. A form commonly seen is shown in fig. 7, which 
represents several dust columns grouped MBogether, each 
whirling independently round its own axis with incurving 
air-currents at the base, while the whole group of columns 
is borne bodily forward, and presents striking aspects as 
the forms and relative positions of the columns are changed. 
The importance of the observations made on dust storms 
as leading to a correct understanding of the whirlwind 
consists in this that it affords conclusive evidence that 
there is a strong inflow of the 
air along the surface of the 
ground all round vorticosely 
towards the base of the whirl- 
wind, and that these same in- 
flowing air-KJurrents afterwards 
ascend tlirough the air along 
the central axis of the whirl- 
wind, carrying with them the 
evidence of their ascent in the 
visible solid particles of dust, 
sand, and other light objects 
they whirl up with them in 
their ascending course. 

Owing to the extreme dryness 
of the air-currents involved in 
the dust storm, the rarefaction 
generated by the rapidity of the 
gyrations is insufficient to pro- 
duce condensation of the aqueous 
vapour in the interior of the 
column. Quite different, how- 
ever, is it with waterspouts and 
tornadoes, where, in the great 
majority of cases, the air near 
^he surface before being drawn 
into the ascending vortex is of 
a high temperature and near the point of saturation. 
From the extreme rarefaction to which these air-currents 
are subjected, owing to their sudden ascent in a rapidly 
gyrating column, excessive condensation follows, with an 
aqueous precipitation at times so astonishing that it can 
only be fittingly 
described as an 
aerial torrent of 
solid water, or an 
aerial avalanche 
of hail and ice. 

Certain tracts 
of the ocean in- 
cluded within 
what may be 
called permanent 
anticyclones, or 
where atmo- 
spheric pressure 
is higher than all 
round, are char- 
acterized by an 
absence or com- 
parative absence 
of rain. These 
regions are also 
remarkable for 
clear skies and 
strong sun heat. 



Fio 7. — Dust Storm. 


Similarly small anticyclonic areas occur- 
ring between or in the vicinity of cyclones are characterized 
by dry air and clear skies, and it is under these conditions 
t^t the strongest sun heat is felt When, as repeatedly 
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happezis in the warmer months of the year, anticyclones 
remain practically stationary for some time, the lowermost 
strata of the air become abnormally heated, — thus bringing 
about a vertical disturbance of the equilibrium of the atmo- 
sphere out of which whirlwinds originate. It is under these 
conditions that white squalls or fair-weather whirlwinds 
occur, the originating cause of this special form being the 
great dryness of the air due to its place in the anticyclone, 
and the abnormally rapid diminution of temperature and 
humidity with height owing to the strong insolation through 
the clear dry atmosphere. The clouds accompanying the 
white squalls are at a great height, but the commotion and 
boiling of the sea under them and following them as they 
drift onwards show that the squalls are true whirlwinds, 
the vapour column of the waterspout not being formed 
solely on account of the extreme dryness of the air which 
ascends the columns. The white squall accompanies fine 
weather, and its ai>pearance is sudden, its duration brief, 
and its destructive power at times so dreadful that it has 
been known to strip a ship of every sail and mast in a few 
seconds, and leave it rolling a helj)lcss log amidst the 
tremendous sea which follow^s it. In sailing through such 
regions a close lookout should be made, particularly when 
the weather looks singularly fine, the skies beautifully 
clear, the air calm or nearly so, and the temperature and 
moisture of the air on board the vessel noticeably high, 

Diumal Period of Hail . — The hail here referred to is 
round, hard, and compact, and in the form of clear or 
granular ice, the hailstones sometimes being found when 
broken across to be composed of alternate layers of these 
two states of ice. Tlie following figures show the number 
of times it has occurred during the different hours of the 
day at Coimbra during the last six years : — 

Midi, to 2 a.m. 0 SA.M.tolO A.M. 8 4 r.M. in 6 r.M. S 

2 a.m. „ 4 „ 1 10 ,, ,, Kooii 20 6 n »> »» 1 

4 „ „ 6 ,, 2 Noon,, 2 KM. 15 8 ,, „ 10 ,, 0 

« „ 8 „ 1 2r.M.„ 4 ,, 13 10 ,, ,, Midt. 0 

A diurnal period is thus well-marked at Coimbra, where 
forty-eight out of the fifty-nine cases have occurred from 
10 A.M. to 4 r.M. This period is essentially the same as 
those calculated for a large number of ])laces in representa- 
tive climates, care having been taken to limit the inquiry 
to the particular hail described above. The important 
point to be noticed in the diurnal period of hail is that the 
time of maximum is about two hours earlier than the 
maximum period of thunderstorms. The maximum period 
for the thunderstorm is when the ascending current from 
the heated land is at its greatest force for the day ; but 
the maximum period for hail is some time before the 
ascending current has fully established itself, or at that 
time of the day when the vertical disturbance of the 
atmosphere is greatest, — in other words, when atmospheric 
temperature and vaj^ur fall with height at a much greater 
rate than the normal. In the higlier latitudes hail falls 
almost exclusively during the warmer months of the year. 
In regions where the summer climate is i)ractically rainless 
no hail falls ; and whore the rainfall is small and at distant 
intervals few cases of hail occur. Thus at Coimbra, where 
little rain falls in summer, hail was recorded as having 
fallen only once in the six years during the four dry hot 
months from June to September. 

All hail is probably connected immediately with whirl- 
winds, more or less developed ; and it is when the hail- 
storm is one of the phenomena attendant on the tornado or 
on a great thunderstorm that it assumes its most destruc- 
tive form. The theory of the formation of hail has been 
stated by Ferrel in his Meteorological Hesearches for the Use 
of the Coast FUaty part ii. p. 85. The va}x>ur carried aloft 
by the gyrations of the tornado is below a certain height 
oondensed into cloud and rain, but above that height into 


snow. Let the raindrops formed below be carried up into 
the snow region by the powerful ascending currents of the 
tornado and be kept suspended there a little while, and they 
become frozen into hail. If now these be thrown quite 
outside the gyrations of the tornado, they fall to the earth 
as a shower of compact homogeneous hailstones of clear 
ice of ordinary size. If, however, they ore caught in the 
descent and carried in toward the vortex by the inflowing 
currents on all sides, they are again rapidly carried aloft 
into the freezing region. A number of such revolutions 
of ascent and descent may be made before they fall to the 
earth. While high up in the snow region, the hailstones 
receive a coating of snow ; but, while traversing the region 
lower down where rain yet unfrozen is carried up, they 
receive a coating of solid ice. Thus alternate coatings of 
snow and ice are received, and the number of each sort 
indicates the number of revolutions described before the 
hailstones fell to the groiitid. When the nucleus is com- 
posed of compact snow, as is generally the case, the 
hailstone had its origin high up in the snow region as a 
small ball of snow, or soft hail (Graupel in German and* 
gresil in French) ; but when it is composed of clear ice 
throughout it was formed in the rain region, carried up 
into the snow region and there frozen, and immediately 
afterwards fell to the ground. 

Monthly, Annual, and Irregularly Recurring 
Phenomena. 

The Temperature of the Sea. — Figs. 8 and 9, represent- 
ing the distribution of the temperature of the surface 
water of the ocean for the two extreme months February 
and August, are reproduced chiefly from T'he Wind arid 
Current Charts for Pacijky AtlarUiCy and Indian OceanSy 
published by the British Admiralty in 1872. 

In February (fi^. 8) the temperature of the aurfaco of the eea falls 
to the annual niinimiim over the northern hemisphere, and rises 
to tlic maximum in the southern hemisphere. The cours i of the 
isothcrmals more closely follows the latitudes in the Pacilic, Indian, 
and South Atlantic Oceans ; but the divergence from the latitudes 
is great and striking over the North Atlantic. The wdder and more 
open the ocean the more does the distribution of the tem})eraturo 
approach the normal; and the more confined the ocean the greater 
is the divergence from the normal. The key to the anomalous 
distribution of the temperature of the ocean is furnished by the 
charts of the distribution of atmospheric pressure and the prevailing 
winds of the globe. So far as observation has gone it would appear 
that the surface currents are practically altogctlier caused by the 
prevailing winds over the respective oceans, subject to such deflexions 
in their courses as are occasioned by the land. 

In the southern hemisphere the currents on the west side of the 
Indian Ocean flow southwards along the east coast of Africa, and, 
since the currents here puss from lower to higher latitudes, the 
temperature along the wdiole extent of this coast is raised consider- 
ably^ above the normal. On the other hand, since the currents on 
the west coast of Africa flow from south to north — in other w^ords, 
from higher to lower latitudes — the ocean currents which impinge 
on this coast have a temperature much under the normal. The 
winds and currents on tlie coasts of South America are precisely 
analogous to those of Africa, and the distribution of the temperature 
of the sea is also similar. The temperature of the ocean on the oast 
const of that continent is for the same latitudes everywhere higher 
than on the west coast. Even in the smaller continent of Australia 
the same law holds good. 

In the northern hemisphere a different distribution of the tem- 
perature of the sea is seen at this season. In the Atlantic the tern- 
jwrature is vep^ much higher on the west of Europe than on the 
cast of America. On the east of America ftom Wilmington to 
Boston occur the most rapid transitions in the mean temperature of 
the ocean anywhere on the globe, the temperature falling in that 
short distance from 70® to 80®, w hereas on the eastern side of the 
Atlantic these isotherma4s pass Ca]>e Yerd Islands and Spitzbergen 
respectively. In the winter months the prevailing winds of ,the 
east side of North America are north -westerly! whilst in the centnl 
and eastern portion of the Atlantic they are south-westerly, thus 
pouring along the east coast of America the icy cjirents of the 
Arctic regions, but over the central Aflantic and along the western 
shores oi £aro])e the warm waters of Boutkpm climates. The 
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•isterlY and •onth-etsterlj winds of Scandinayia in winter lower pronounced, and the excess of temperature on the west of America 
the iMthermals along these coasts. A striking feature of the winter over what occurs in the same latitudes of easteru Asia is not so 
iiothermals of the Atlantic is the singularly high temperature along great as the difference observable between the two sides of the 
the centre stretching from Spitsbergen towards the south-west and AUantic. 

extending in a modified degree as far south as the West Indies. In The highest mean temperature in February (85*) occurs in the 
the Padmi this feature of the mid-ocean temperature is much less Indian Ocean to the south-west of Sumatra, and there is a patch the 



temperature of r.hich is 84* to the north of Madagascar. The In August (fig. 9) the Houthern half of the Kcd Boa shows a mean 
highest means in the Atlantic are 82“ in the north-east angle of the temperature of 90“, being the highest mean recorded for the ocean 
Gulf of Guinea, and 81“ off the north-east coast of Brazil. In the anywhere at any season. Patches showing a summer mean of 85* 
Pacific the highest are 88“ to the north of the Fiji Islands and 81“ occur in the Chinese Sea to the east of Tonuuin, in the Bay of 
near the Maruiall Islands. Bengal to the east of southern India, about Socotra, and to the 



Fia. 9.-— Isothermals of the Surface of the Sea for August. 


ifbst of Central America. But the most extensive regions of high west of Gala{>agos, where the mean is only 70*, being 10“ lower than 
tompemt^ ^ Pacific between long. 165“ what occurs anywhere else near the equator at this season. 

^ ^ northward nearly to Japan and south- The influence of currents is strongly expressed in the temperature 

ww to New Guidm, and the Gulf of Mexico and the adjoining of all the oceans. In the south of Asia the monsoons are S.W., 
u •• ^ ••■t as long. 57* W. A patch of S., and S.E. Under the impulse of these monsoonal winds an 

remarkably low tomperatnre oconrs in the Padffc a little to the extensive surfer* <lrift of the waters of the equatorial regions ia 
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carried northwards towards southern Asia, and consequently very 
high temperatures characterize these seas in summer. It is instruc- 
tive to note the effect on tlie temperature of the sea resulting from 
the region of high atmospheric pressure in the North Atlantic at 
this season. Out of tliis anticyclonic region the winds Mow in all 
directions, giving rise to surface currents ilowing in the same direc- 
tions. Thus to the west of Africa the winds and currents are from 
north to soulli ; and lieiK^e tlje tetnperature of this part of the ocean 
is abnormally reduced. On the other hand, on the west side of this 
high pressure area, the prevailing winds and currents are from south 
t() north, and it will he seen that the temperature, of the whole of 
the region swept by the southerly winds is abnormally raised. On 
the nortli side of the area, the winds and currents are we.sterly as 
far us about long. 85“ W., and over that space the isothermals 
follow the parallels of latitude. Farther to eastward and northward 
the prevailing winds become south-westerly, thus j»ro]K!lling iiorth- 
warus along tiie western shores of Europe, by oceanic surface drifts, 
the warmer waters of southern latitudes. Meanwhile the currents of 
cold water ami ice drifts from tin*. Arctic regions keep the tempera- 
ture off Atnoriiui to the north of Newfoundland at a iignre con- 
siderably lower than is observed in any other region in the same 
latitudes. In August similar relations exist as in January between 
the east and west coasts resj)cctiv'ely of South Africa, South 
America, and Australia, all of which arc rca<lily exjdained by the 
charts of mean atmospheric ])ressure and the resulting prevalent 
winds. 

One of the most striking facts of ocean temjjorature is that the 
temperature of the Southern 0(‘can from about 60'* to 60" S. lat. 
is practically the same in January and August, a circumstance due 
chiefly to the inagnilicent icebergs of that ocean. 

The Ttiuperaiare of i)it Land . — In regions where the 
rainfall is distributed through all the months of the year, 
and where snow covers the ground for only a small part 
of the year, the mean temperature of the soil nearly equals 
that of the air. But when tlie year is divided into wet 
and dry seasons, and wlien snow lies during a considerable 
portion of the year, the mean annual temperature of the 
soil may be above or below that of the air. The greatest 
difference between the temperature of the soil and that of 
the air occurs whore the surface of the ground is covered 
during several months with snow. Snow is a bad con- 
ductor of heat, and thus obstructs tlio free projiagation of 
the cold produced by radiation downwards into the soil, 
and the escape of heat from tlie soil into the air. In this 
way, over a considerable portion of the Russian emjure, 
the temjierature of the soil is considerably in excess of that 
of the air. Thus at a place 1 20 miles south of Archangel 
the temjierature of the soil is 10“ higher than that of the 
air ; and at Semipalatinsk it is 9“ higher. 

The daily changes of tomjierature only affect the soil to 
depths of about 4 feet. The precise depth varies with 
the degree of the sun-heat and witli tlie nature of the soil. 
Similarly the heat of summer and tlie cold of winter give 
rise to a larger annual wave of heat propagated dowmwards, 
the amplitude of which diminishes with tlic depth till it 
ceases to bo percejitible. Rrincijial Forbes show’ed from 
observations on tlie Calton Hill, Edinburgh, that the annual 
variation is not appreciable lower than 40 feet below the 
surface, and that under 25 feet the change of temperature 
through the year is small. The dejith at which the annual 
variation ceases, or where the temperature remains constant, 
is a variable dejicnding on the conductivity and specific 
heat of the soil or rock, but jiarticularly on the difference 
between the summer and winter tomjicratures. The rate 
at w^hich the annual w^avo of temperature is profiagated 
downwards is so slow that at Edinburgh, at a depth of 24 
feet, the highest annual temperature does not occur till 
January 4, and the lowest till about July 13, thus revers- 
ing the seasons at this depth. At Clreonwich, at a depth 
of 25J feet, these phases of the annual temperature occur 
on November 30 and Juno 1. 

Professor Everett in tlie llfiport of the British Association for 1879 
has summarized the results of the observations of uiKicigi*ound tem- 
perature. The temperature of the surface of the ground is not 
\ sensibly influenced by the flow of heat from l>elow upwards, but is 
determined by atmospheric and astronomical conditions. The tem- 


perature gradient is defined as the rate of increase of the temperature 
downward, and it may be taken as averaging one degree Fahrenheit 
for every 50 or 60 feet, the exact rate in particular cases being very 
variable. Thus the temperature gradient of the soil 4s about five 
times steeper than the temperature gradient of the air. The 
tomi>erature gradient is steepest beneath gorges and least steep 
beneath ridges ; and hence the underground annual isothermals are 
flatter than the uneven surfaces above them. This is the case even 
with the uppennost isothermal of the soil, and the flattening 
increases as we pass downwards until at a considerable depth they 
become horizontal. Whore the surface of the |^uund and the iso- 
thermal surfaces beneath it are horizontal, the flow of hrat is verti- 
cal, and the same quantity of heat flows across all sections which 
lie in the same vertical. In this case the flow across a horizontal 
area of unit size is equal to the product of the tempemture gradient 
by tlie conductivity, if the latter term be used in an extended sense, 
BO that it includes convection by the percolation of water, as well 
ns conduction proiicr ; and hence, in comparing different strata in 
the same vertical, the gradient varies in the inverse ratio Qi the 
conductivity. 

Since tlie effects of the coliL generated by nocturnal radiation 
mostly accumulalo on the surmce of the earth, but the efiects of 
solar mdiation arc 8})read to some height by ascending currents from 
the heated ground, it might be ex^Hictod that the annual temj)era- 
tnre of tlie surface layer of the soil would be lower than that of the ^ 
air resting over tlicin. Observations prove that such is the case. 
Springs which have their sources at greater depths than that to 
wliieh the. annual variation ]\cnotrate8 have a constant temperature 
throughout the .year, and if they do come from a depth considerably 
greater than this liny may be regai*dcd os giving a very close 
approximation to the mean annual temperature of the place. The 
temperatun^ of cellars is also very near the mean annual teniiiciaturo 
of tlie locality ; at any rate this ttjmperalure may be secured for 
cellars anywliere. 

Listrihution of Temperature in the Atmosphere . — Of the 
larger problems of meteorology, the distribution of tempera- 
ture in the atmosphere over the land surfaces of the globe 
was the first that received an approximate solution (by 
Humboldt). But os regards the ocean, which comprises 
three-fourths of the earth’s surface, the question of the 
monthly and annual distribution of temperature in the 
atmosphere over it can scarcely yet be said to have been 
seriously looked at. The isothermals of the temperature 
of the atmosphere which cross the oceans continue still to 
be drawTi essentially from observations made on the islands 
and along the coasts of these oceans. The first step 
towards the solution of this vital problem in climatology 
and other branches of meteorology is the construction of 
charts of moan monthly temperature of the surface water 
of the sea over all parts of the ocean from which observa- 
tions for the purpose are available. In prosecuting this 
lino of inquiry, excellent work has been done by the 
Meteorological Office as regards parts of tlio Atlantic 
between the tropics and tbe ocean to the south of Africa, 
and also by the Dutch, French, and German meteorologists. 
With such charts it would not be difficult, by a careful 
comparison during the same intervals of time between the 
temperature of the surface of the sea and that of the air 
resting over it, to construct monthly charts of the tempera- 
ture of tlie atmosphere over the oceans of the globe. 

Ill this connexion the whole of tbe observations of the tempera- 
tures of the air and sea made on board tbo “Challenger ** have been 
examined, and sorted into one hundred and seventy-four groups 
nocordinc to geographical position, and the differences entered on a 
chart of Uie route of the expedition. In the Southern Ocean between 
latitudes 45“ and 60“ the tcnq>crature of tbe sea was lower than 
that of the air, the meim difference being i“’4. Tbe temperature 
of tbe air is here higher owing to the jirevailing W.N.W. winds, 
and that of the sea lower owing to the numerous icebergs. To 
south of lat. 60“ S. the sea was nearly 2“*0 warmer than the air, 
the result in this case being due to the open sea, which keeps up a 
liighcr surface tempcratui'e, and to an increased prevalence in these 
higher latitudes of southerly winds, thus lowering the temperature 
of the air. • 

The period during whicli the temjieraturo of the sea exceeds^ 
that of the air was from June 1874 to March 1875, or during that 
imrt of the cruise from Sydney to New Zealand, and through the 
East India Islands to Hong Kong pd thence to the Admiralty 
Islands. During the whole of this time, except when massing the 
north of Austnuia, the sea was much wamier«,than tne air, the 
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Mnml ezoeM being from 2* to 8^ rising even near Tongatabn to 
nmimrds of 4*. The climate of the southern of this extensive 
i^on at ^e seasons visited has a laige rainfall, much cloud, and 
fwisequently a commiiatively small evaporation and sunshine. In 
June, when the "^Challenger’* passed the north of Australia, the 
dimate was very dry, the sunshine strong, and the evaporation 
laim and there the sea was slightly colder than the air. In the 
Atumtlo between lat 20* N. and 20* S. the sea was everywhere 
warmer, the mean excess being about a degree ; and in the Pacific 
between lat 80* N. and 80* S. the sea was also warmer, the mean 
excess being a degree and a half. 

On the other hand, in the Atlantic from lat 40® to 20* N. the 
sea was, on the mean, half a degree colder tlian the air. This region 
is remarkable for the high nressure which overspreads it, for the 
winds and currents which now out in all directions, for its clear 
skies, strong sun^ine, and consequently large evaporation, by which 
the temperature of the surface of the sea is lowered, and that of 
the air resting on it, being open to the heating influence of the sun, 


is raised. Similarly in the North Padfio from lat 40* to 80* the 
temperature of the surface of the sea was half a degree lower than 
that of the air. 

These remarks apply only to the observations made strictly on 
the open sea. Near land very great differences were observed 
which varied with season. Thus at Ilong Kong during the latter 
half of November 1874 the sea was 3**7 warmer than the air, the 
low temperature of the air at tins season being caused by tlie lower 
temperature of the land and the northerly winds which then prevail; 
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following year the sea was 6* -8 colder than the air during tlie three 
w*eeks the ‘‘Challenger” was there, the ditforonce being due to the 
cold oceanic current which sweeps north wanis past that coast, and 
the rapid increase in the temj)oi*ature of the air at that time of the 
year. These results will help us in gaining some knowledge of the 
temperature of the air over tlie oceans of tlie globe in February and 
August, taken in connexion with a careful examination of the sea 
temperature of these months represented in figs. 8 and 9. 



Fio, 10. — January Isothermals of the Surface of the Globe. 


The distribution of temperature over the surface of the 
globe is shown by figs. 10 and 11, which represent the 
temperature of the two extreme months January and July 
for the eleven years 1870 to 1880, The region of highest 
temperature, which may be regarded as comi)rised between 
the north and south isothermals of SO'*, forms an irregularly 
shaped zone, lying in tropical and partly in subtropical 
countries. On each side of this warm zone the tem 2 )era- 
ture diminishes towards the polos, and the lines sliowing 
successively the gradual lowering of the temperature are, 
rougUy speaking, arranged parallel to the equator, thu.s 
Rowing in an unmistakable manner the predominating 
influence of the sun as the source of terrestrial heat. Wliile 
this decrease of temi)erature corresponds in a general way 
to what may be called the solar climate, there are great 
deviations brought about by disturbing causes. 

Among these disturbing causes the unequal distribution 
of land and water holds a prominent place. In January 
the earth presents to the perpendicular rays of the sun the 
most uniform surface, or the largest water surface, and 
in July the most diversified surface, or the greatest extent 
of land. Hence the zone of the earth’s surface comprised 
between the isothermals of 80* is less irregular, and also 
meads over an area more restricted, in January than in 
Juy. In July the areas enclosed by the isothermals of 
00 and 90* are much larger in the Old World than 
m the New, it being the former which presents the larger 


land surface to tlie perpendicular rays of the sun ; and in 
January, the summer of the southern hemisphere, the most 
extensive area of high temperature occurs in Africa and 
the least in Australia, the liigh-temperaturc area of South 
America being intermediate. In cfmtrast to this the belt 
of temperature exceeding 80* is of least breoflth where it 
crosses the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, the ab.solute 
minimum breadth being in July in the Pacific, the largest 
ocean, where the distur)>ing influence of the land is least. 

During the cold months of the year, when the sun’s heat 
is least and the effects of terrestrial radiation attain the 
maximum, the greatest cold is over the largest land 
surfaces which slant nio.i1 to the sun. Thus the lowest 
mean temperature that occurs anywhere or at any season 
on the globe is - 55* *8 at Werchojansk (lat. 67* 34' N., 
long. 133* 51' E.) in north-eastern Siberia. In Arctic 
America the lowest isothermal is - 40**0. During the 
winter the ocean everywhere maintains a higher tem- 
perature in all regions open to its influence, as is seen, not 
only in the higher latitudes to which the isothermals push 
their way as they cross the Atlantic and Pacifi(^, but also 
in their irregular courses over and near the Mediterranean, 
Black, Caspian, and Baltic Seas, Hudson’s Bay, the mouth 
of the St Lawrence, the American lakes, and all other large 
sheets of salt and fresh water. The disturbing influence 
of sheets of water on the temperature in all seasons is very 
strikingly shown when the isothermals are drawn for every 
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dogree, these marking out the prominent features of local 
climates, a knowledge of which is of so great importance to 
t he agriculturist, the horticulturist, and the inv^d. Figs. 


12 and 13 represent charts of temperature of this descrip* 
tion for the British Islands for 1870-1880 from the 
J<mT, of Scat. Meteor. Soe.^ voL tL In the winter of the 



Fio. 11. — July Isothermalfl of the Surface of the Globe. 


southern hemisphere the depressing influence of the land 
on the temperature is but slightly felt, owing to the small 



extent of the land surfaces and the comparatively low 
latitudes to which they extend southwards. In the south* 


east of Australia and in the basin of the La Plata, a lower 
temperature prevails in the interior. 

Another prominent disturbing cause operating on the 



mean temperature is to be found in the seasonal areas of 
low and high mean pressure in their connexion with the pre- 
vailing winds. Of these the most marked is the system of 
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low pressure i^bout Iceland during the winter months (see I isothermal of 80° across the Atlantic, which slanting 
, lig. 14). Since this region of low pressure gives to western direction is continued far into the interior of North America 
Europe its prevailing south-west and south winds, and to | for tlu^ reasons already stated. 

North America its north-west winds in winter, it is plain These iniiiortant bearings of cyclonic and anticycloiiic 
that the temperature of western Europe is thereby j areas on temjierature and climate may be thus summarized, 
abnormally raised by the simple fact of its prevailing i The temjieratnre is abnormally raised on the east sides of 
winds coming from the ocean and from lower htitmh's, cyclonic areas, and abnormally depressed on the west sides; 
and that the tempenitui*e of North America is abnormally but, on the other hand, teinperature is abnormally raised 
lowered by its prevailing "winds coming from the Arctic on tlio west sides of anticycloiiic. areas and depressed on 
regions and from land. The opposite action of tlicse two : their cast sides. In the southern hemis]>hero these direc- 
winds, which are part and parcel of the same atmospheric tions are reversed. 

disturbance about Iceland, is shown frum the fact that, Aimther set of intliienees, ]»owerfiilly atfeeting the tem- 
•while the mean temperaturii of the south eoa.st of Hudson s ]»eratiiiv, eoine into play where the surface of the land 
Hay in January is -20', in the same latitude in tlui rises above the sea into elevated ]»lateaus, lofty peaks, or 
Atlantic to the west ot Scotland it is as higli as i r, or mountain ranges, ^rims it has been observed on Ben 
G4" higher. A similar though Ic.ss striking result accoin- Nevis and (*thcr mountains that the wind during tin*, day 
panios the low'-pressure area in the nortli ot the Tacilic in ! in summer evhibits an ascensional teiulency due to the 
wuntcr. ^ I circnmstanct^ that the tempi'ratnre of the surface of the 

Another area of low’ mean la'o.ssure which ]>owcrfnlIy ! mountain is licakd in a iniii'h greater degn't*. than the air 
affects the temperature is the low’ banaiu ti'r which over j strata at the same levels all aromnl it. An ascensional 
spreads tlie interior of Asia during tliii summer months i ciirrent consc<pU'ntIy rises from the mountain, which is 
(see fig. 17). Since from this disposition of t he pri‘.''Siire tin* ' inainlaincd at a sti-adily stn)ngi'r rate than at lower levels, 
prc'vailing wind's of Europe and western Asia are north- I because llu* drain from the n[>dranght is easily sup]»lied 
we.st and "west, and over eastern A.^ia south-east and east, ^ from the free Mirroiindiiig almos[>here. It is tlie strong 
it follow^s that the teinperature is abnormally raided on the. | insolation at high eh'vations in the summer months which 
eastern side and depressed on the western sidi* (»f llu* con- explains the c\cc^sivcly Idgh day-tcm|>eratun‘s encountered 
tinent by tlie direction from wliicli lluy severally ri*cei\e in the Itocky Mountains; and from the same eomlitioiis, 
their prevailing winds. This is well sliovvn by the course \iz., tin; r.uily and jmrity of the atmosphere, by w^hieh 
of the summer isotheniials of SO ', 70 GO *, aiul r»0 ■ across terrestrial radiation i.*; but little checke.d, conic the low 
the Old Continent. teinperalnri's of the nights of these eliinates in the same 

Since the strongest insolation occurs where the air is season. From this cause it b>llow's that the elevated lands 
driest, the hottest summer climates are nu!t with in those in the inti rior of continents tend to reduce mean atiiio- 
tropical and subtropical regions where no rain falls. The sjdieric pressure in summer to a greater extent than would 
most extensive of the rainless regions during the summer otherwise be the case. In winter, on the other hand, the 
months is ])crhaps that which extends from the I’uiijab temijcrature of elevated regions in the interior, of contim‘nts 
wcrttw'ards through Persia, Arabia, and North Africa to is very inueh colder than that of the suiToiinding atmosphere 
Spain. This is the rt'.gion wliere the hottest climates of at the same heights, l>eeause in such regions the air is 
the globe are to be encounteax'd. Similarly no rain falls at exceedingly dry and rare, and consotpicntly railiatimi to 
this time of the year in lower California ami the States the cold regions of sj>a(‘e but little checked. Hcmxi down 
adjoining, and this feature of the climate*, tid<i‘n in con- the sI(»jK;s of these high lands there are ponreel in all 
uexion with the relatively low^ temperature of tlie coast due directions descending eairrents of very cold air, whicli 
to the winds and ocean currents from the north which intensify the rigours of the. winters experienced on tlie low 
sw’eep past it, results in shar]) contrasts of tcm])cratnre lands round their base, where accordingly the low'cst mean 
within short distances sucli as have no parallel in any other winter temperaturi's ocimr. These elevated lands thus 
climate. materially add to the high atmosjiherie pressure of the 

Of the areas of seasonal high mean ]»ressure, the high interior of continents during the cold months of tlie year, 
barometer of Central Asia in winter stands out in chuiwter- But it is ocean streams and ocean currents whiidi produce 
istic prominence (see fig. 14). Now, since the prevailing the greatitst abnormalities in the distribution of the tempera- 
winds which necessarily form a part of this feature are soul h tnre of the air, and a glance at figs. 10 and 11 will show' 
and south-we.st over lius.sia and western Silieria, the teinj»era- that it is in the North Atlantic where this cause is most 
ture of these inland regions is consitlcrably higher than j strikingly seen. TIkj increase thus accruing to the winter 
would otherwise be the case. On tlie oth(‘r hand, since the timiperature is greati;st al>ont the north of Norway. It is 
prevailing winds are north-west in eastern Asia, the tempera- also very great in the British Islands ; thus, if no more 
ture of these regions is therel>y abnormally depre.s.sed. It heat were re(;eived than is due to their position on the globf 
is this consideration chiefly which explains how it is that, in respect of latitude, the mean winter temperature oi 
while the mean January temperature in latitude 60' ami Shetland would be J ' and that of l^ondon 17\ But 
longitude 120" E. is - 30“, in the same latitude but in mainly owing to the lieat given out by the Culf Stream 
longitude 43"' E. the mean temj>erature is 10', or 10' and other warm currents of the Atlantic their mean winter 
higher, even though both regions are equally continental in temjieratures arc res]jectively about 39^*5 and 39", Shetland 
their character. thus benefited 36 *5 and Ijondon 22", The chart of 

The high mean pressure in the summer in tlie Atlantic the winter temi)erature of the British Islands well illustrates 
bctw’een Africa and the United States has with its system the influence of the surrounding ocean in maintaining a 
of wunds the most decided influence in bringing about the higher temperature. It will be seen that the south-west 
^^’P^rnial distribution of the temperature of that and of Ireland is 7" warmer than the east coast of l']nglarid in 
ocljoining regions. Since on its west side the prevailing the same latitudes. The strong drift current from near 
\jfinds are necessarily southerly, the temperature of that Behring’s Strait southward along the coast of America lias 
region is abnormally raised, and, on the otlier hand, since a powerful influence, particularly in lowering the summer 
on its east side the winds are northerly, the temperature temperature of that coast, — tlius bringing abciut, in con- 
of the region is abnormally depressed. The result of these junction with the dry rainless climate of the interior, what 
two opposite wrmds is seen in the slanting direction of the are perhaps the most violently contrastcil climates, within 
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narrow liioitSi as regards their temperature. The deflexions 
of the isothermals near the Baltic, Mediterranean, Black, 
and Caspian Seas and the freshwater lakes of America 
all point to the disturbing influence of these sheets of 
water on the temperature. 

The height and direction of mountain ranges is an 
important element in determining climate. If the ranges 
are per])endicular to the ])revailing winds and of a con- 
siderable lieight, they drain the winds of much of their 
moisture, thus causing to i)laccs to leeward colder winters 
and hotter summers, by i)artially removing their j)rotcrting 
screen of vai)Our, and exposing them more completely 
tu solar and terrestrial radiation. Of this Norway and 
Sweden and the British Islands form excellent illustrations. 
It is this that makes the most important distinctions 
among climates in regions near each oilier, as respects Vioth 
animal and vegetable life. With regard to the decrease of 
temperature with height, very much yet remains to be done 
before an approximation to the law of decrease can be 
stated. During the five months observations were made 
on Ben Nevis in the summer of 1881 the difference 
between the moan temjierature at sea-level adjoining and 
at the t(»p of the Ben, 4406 feet above tlie sea, was 15° *7, 
whicli shows a mean decrease of 1 ° Fahr. for every 280 
feet of elevation. The actual differences from day to day 
varied from T ’4 to 23** ’2. As Ben Nevis forms a peak, 
and is in the very middle of the strong wunds from the 
Atlantic, it is highly probable that this rate of decrease is 
a close approximution to the true decrease of the tempera- 
ture of the air during the summer months in tliat jiart of 
the British Islands. When observations arc made on 
elevated iilateaus of some extent, the rate of decrease 
deduced from the oliservations will be less than the true 
rate in the free atmosphere in summer and greater in 
winter. The rate is thus a variable (juaiitity, varying with 
latitude, situation, dampness or dryness of the air, (;alm or 
windy weather, and particularly with the s(!asori of the 
year. One degree Fahrenheit for every 300 is the rate of 
decrease generally assumed. 

Amount of Aqueous Vapour , — It is scarcely possible to 
overestimate the importance of a knowledge of the hori- 
zontal and vertit;al distribution in the atmosphere of its 
aiiueous vai)our, for it may be truly said that it forms one 
of the ]U'ime factors in all the larger ju’oblems of atmo- 
spheri(! jhysies. A first nmgh apjjroximatioii to the geo- 
grajdiical distribution of the vajiour of the atniosphi*rc* w'as 
published liy Mohn in 1875 in his Uruiubilge dtr Meteoro' 
logie^ p. 84, in which vaiiour-] pressure curves are drawn for 
the globe for January and July. These leave mudi still 
to be done, not only in a further discussion of observations 
alreiidy made, but also in iinj)rovcment of the methods of 
observation and in the tables for their ri‘duetion. The 
chief ]>oint of interest in Mohn’s va]»our curves is their 
striking resemblance to the isotherinals of the same months, 
and they also suggest that this line of inquiry is yet des- 
tined to make large contributions to our knowledge of the 
unceasing changes which occur in the pressure, temperature, 
cloud, rain, and movements of the atmos]here. 

Still less is known of tlie vertical distribution of aqueous 
vapour. It decreases, like tempemture, with the height, 
and if the statement generally made be at all correct, that 
half of the whole vapour of the atmosjJiere is contained in 
the lowest 6000 feet, and that at 20,000 feet high there is 
only about a tenth of what is at the earth’s surface, the rate 
of decrease with height proceeds at a greatly more rapid rate 
than is consistent with the su])position that it forms an 
inde})endent vajiour atmosphere existing under its own 
pressure. The establishment of an increased number of 
high-level stations, and a more systematic inquiry than has 
yet been attempt^ into the upper currents of the atmo- 


sphere, are much needed in the further development of this 
branch ot meteorology. In carrying out the inquiry, 
invaluable assistance will be obtained from observations of 
the diurnal range of the barometer and from well-devised 
methods of observing the effects of solar radiation at the 
earth’s surface. 

AmourU of Cloud , — In Scotland, which lies completely 
within the region swept by the south-westerly winds from 
the Atlantic, and presents a well-defined mountain range 
lying across the track of these winds, the clouds have a 
distinct annual period. In the west, at places quite open 
to these westerly breezes, the amounts of cloud in spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter are respectively 67, 69, 71, 
and 74, and the annual mean 70.^ In the cast, in such 
districts as East and Mid Lothian, which have extensive 
ranges of hills between them and the Atlantic, the proi>or- 
tions arc 59, 63, 62, and 60, and the annual mean 61. 
Thus about a tenth more the sky is covered with cloud 
at the western as compared with the eastern situations, and 
the distribution of cloud differs materially in western and 
eastern climates. In the west winter is tlie cloudiest* 
season, but in the east it is summer, and these are respec- 
tively the months wlion most rain falls in the several 
climates. Everywhere siiring is the season when the sky 
is clearest. In England, owing to the jirotection afforded 
by Ireland and Wales to the west and the comjiarativo 
absence of ranges of hills, the amount of cloud is less than 
in Scotland, and it is more equally distributed over the 
country. The minimum amount occurs in spring, and the 
maximum in winter and autumn. 

Soiiif. of tho b(*Rt illustrations of the seasonal variation in the 
(iistribution of cloud are alforded by the Old Continent. The.se 
variations arc tlic simple conse(jn(}nec of the syst<’ms of wind 
caused hy the high NvinUu* and low summer ]>rc.s.sures of that conti 
nent In caHiern Siberia the ju’cvailing winds in winter arc h\W. 
or continental, and in summer 8.E. or oceanic.; and accordingly 
at Mertchinsk, and lUagoweshtchensk the mean amounts 

of cloud in the.se two seasons are 18 and 44. On the other hand, 
in western Siberia and eastern Europe the ])ro vailing winds in 
winter are S.W., or from low'or to liigher latitudes, and in 
summer N.W., or from higlnu’ to lowtT latitudes. Kazan maybe 
Uken as fairly representing tliis extensive region, and there the 
amounts of cloud for the four seasons beginning w'ith w’iuter 
are 71, 48, 44, and 62. As the N.W. winds of summer rise over 
the Ural moun tains in their eourse, condemsation of the a((ueou.s 
vapour is increased, and licnce over this region the cloud in winter 
and summor is nearlv the same, the moan amounts ut Hogoslovsk, 
Ekaterinburg, and Zlatoust being re.speetivcly 53 and 52. At Tiflis 
and Kutais, situated on the high ground which lies between the 
Black Sea and the south of the Caspian Sea, the means for w inter 
and summer arc 53 and 55. On the eastern const of the Black Sea 
the westerly winds of summer are aeeonqmnied with the annual 
iiiaxiiuuin cloud, the winter and summer amounts at Kedut-Kale 
luing 59 aud 69. In Central Siberia, to which the S.W. winds of 
winter do not extend, ami to the north of latitude 55°, the amount 
of lioud is much diminished, and the cloudine.ss of summer is nearly 
the same as that of winter. 

In India, in all regions which lie open to the summer monsoon, 
the minimum amount of cloud oeeurs during the winter and 
the maximum in Buminer, — the mean amounts being 19 and 74 
ut Calcutta, 16 and 86 at Bombay, 48 aud 71 at Colombo, and 
25 and 90 at Rangoon. At Tiincomaleo, on the oast coast of 
Ceylon, and thu.s exposed to the rains of the N.E. monsoon 
of winter, and largely protected from the rains of the S.W. 
monsoon of sunnner, the amounts of cloud in these seasons are 52 
and 59. At Darjiling (6912 feet) and Chakrata (7022 feet high), 
Ixithon the Himalayas, wiiithcr the summer monsoon penetrates, 
the mean amounts are respectively 53 and 86, and 43 and 73. At 
Leh, in Kashmir, tlie amounts arc 59 and 51, the excess being thus 
ill w'inter. Jn the Pun^jul) and to westwards, or those regions in 
southern Asia to wliich the summer uionsoon does not extend, the 
cloud in W’inter is everywliere greater than in summer. Thus the 
amounts are 24 and 18 at Mooltan, 88 and 25 at Peshawai*, 27 aud 
19 at Jucobabad, and at Quetta, in Baluehistun, 5500 feet high, 42 
and 14. Similar relations as to cloud obtain in Australia and ttie 
other contiueuts where high pressures rule in the interior during 


^ In this section the amount of cloud is stated in peroentagm of 
sky covered with cloud. 
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the cold months and low pressures during tlie warm months of the 
, year. The maximum cloud occurs with winds from the sea and 
winds advancing into the colder regions of higher latitudes, and 
the minimum with winds which have traversed an extensive track of 
land and winds advancing into the warmer regions of lower lati- 
tudes. As the subject, however, is essentially one with rainfall, it 
is not necessary to prosecute it further. 

The other atmospheric movements on which the amount 
of cloud depends are the ascending and descending currents 
of the atmosphere, — the ascending currents with clouded 
skies occurring in the belt of calms and over cyclonic areas 
and regions, and the descending currents with compara- 
tively clear skies over anticyclonic regions. The regit)n 
of maximum vapour and densest cloud-screen on the globe 
is the equatorial belt of calms between the trades, which 
has an annual movement northward and southward with 
the sun as already explained. To ascensional movements 
is to be ascribed part of the cl<|fidiness of the southern and 
eastern sides of the winter cyclonic regions of tlic North 
Atlantic and North Pacific, and of the cyclonic regions of 
Jow summer pressure in the interior of Asia and other 
continents. On the other hand the comparatively small 


amount of cloud in the anticyclonic regions of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and in the high-pressure regions of the 
interior of Asia and other continents during the cold months 
' of the year, is due to the vast down-currents which occupy 
I the centres of the anticyclones, and which become 
1 relatively drier as they descend owing to the increasing 
1 pressure to which the air is subjected. 

I DiUrilnitUm of Atmoapln ric Prcmire, — The importance 
of a knowledge of the distribution of atmospheric pres- 
sure, or of the mass of the atmosphere, over the globe 
! in its varying amounts from month to month is self- 
evident. Observations teach us tliat winds are simply 
the movements of the atmosphere that sot in from where 
there is a surplus towards where there is a deficiency of 
air ; and observations also teach that isobaric maps (t.c., 
mai)s showing the relative distribution of mean pressure) 
and maps showing the prevailing winds are in accordance 
I with each other. Since prevailing winds to a large extent 
determine the temperature and rainfall of the regions 
they traverse, isobaricj maps may be considered as furnish- 
ing the key to the more important questions of meteoro- 



Fig, 14. — .Jaiiuiir)' Isf.hnrs of the Globe and Prevailing Winds. 


logical inquiry. At the time of the first jniblication of j 
isobaric maps of the glol)o in 1868, it was imjjossiblo to j 
do more than present the subject in its broad general 1 
features, owing to the scantiness and quality of the | 
materials then existing. But since then meteorological , 
stations have been largely multiplied in all [>arts of the 
civilized world, and the general adoption of the issue of 
storm warnings has necessitated the use of more accurate 
barometers and uniform methods of observing. Since 
there is thus now the means of a more exact representation 
of this fundamental datum of meteorology, we have 
jirepared a new set of isobaric mai>8, showing the distribu- 
tion of the earth^s atmosphere and tlie prevailing winds 
for January (fig. 14), July (fig. 17), and the year. They 
have been construct^ from mean values calculated for the 
same eleven years (1870-80 inclusive) as the isothermal 
maps figs. 10 to 13, pressure of 30*0 inches and upw^ards 
being represented by solid lines, and of 29*9 inches and j 
under by dotted lines, while the arrows show the directions | 
of the prevailing winds at the localities indicated by the | 
arrow-iiointa. | 


Mean Alnioiii>}u‘ric in January (tig. 14). — In this month, 

when the iiilluence of the sini on the northern hr.niiHj>hcro falls to 
tlic minimum, the greatest pnjssures arc massed over tJm tsontinents 
of that heniisjrdiero, and the least jiressures over the northern parts 
of the Atlantic and Pacihe Oeoaus, over th«^ Antarctic Ocean aiid 
southern hemisphere g»*iierally. In the southern hemisphere there 
are three patches where pressure rifSis to JiO inches, viz., in the 
Atlantic lietweeii South America and Africa, south of the Indian 
Ocean, and in the Pacilic Ix twecu Australia and South America. 

In the northern hemisphere, on the other hand, pressure rises in 
(’entral Asia to upward.s cd' 30 5 inches, the mean pressure for 
Januaiy being at least 30*4 inches at Peking, SemiiAlatinsk, and 
Y'eniaei, and fully 30’.'> inehes at Irkutsk and NerPdiinsk, in 
the upper basin of the Amur. This is the region where tlie 
normal atmos])hcTic jiressiire attains to a maximum w'hich is 
much higlicr than is rca<;lied in any other region or at any otlier 
time of the year. It will be observed that this region of 
highest pressure occuiiies a ]) 0 «tion near the centre of the largest 
continent. The area of high barometer is continued westward 
tlirough Europe, through Sie horse latitudes of the Atlantic to 
Carolina, and thence through the United States to Calilbmia, 
whence it crosses the Patfific to Asia. 'J’his belt of high jiressure 
thus coirrpletcly encircles the globe, broadening as it passes the 
land and contmeting m it crosses the ocean. Its greatest breadth 
is over Asia and its least over the Pacific, or whore land and 
ocean attain resi>ectively their maximum dimensions. 
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Pressures greatly under the average cover tlie northern portions 
of the Pacific and Atlantic and also the great(?r part of the Arctic 
regions. In the north of the Pacific, the normal pressure fulls to 
about 20-6 inches b(!twcen Kamchatka and Ara.ska. In the 
north of the Atlantic, how(;ver, a still lower moan iiimsure obtains 
over a narrow b(dt stretching from Iceland to the south of Green- 
land, the normal at Stykkisholm in tlie north-west of Iceland being 
29*385 inches, and at Ivigtut in Greenland 29*361 inches. This 
low average for Ivigtut is the lowest normal known to occur any- 
where and at any season in the northern hemis])licre, and it is 
aignificaiit tliat tile jdacc is immediately to tin; north of that part 
of the Atlantic whercj a considcralile nuinlK'r of the storms which 
Bw«iej) over Kuroj>e liave thc.ir origin, and wlicrc not a few of the 
storms wliic.h cross tlie Atlantic from America dcv(ilo]» intensity. 

It ha,s liecn seen that the highest Ji'eaii jiressure occurs m-ar the 
centre of the largest extent of land ; hut. as re|;ards the two oeeaus 
the lowest ])iessure is met with in the nortlicrn division of the 
Atlantic, wdiich is the lesser (KM‘au. An iijsp<*(;(ion of iig. 14 show.s, 
however, that the low-jncssnre area of the Atlantic is bounded to 
southward by systems of much liighcr jiressures than arc to be 
found in tlie Pacific. Tlie rc.suJt. of tliis airangcmcni is that much 
fitron{*rr winds blow northward over tlie .Atlantic, and round upon 
Icelaml ; and, as tlicsc more quickly adv’aiicc, iujo colder latitudes, 
tliere. is thus a greater ami more frcijueiif concentration of vajiour 
and lowering of the baroiiictcr in the nortli of tlie Atlantic. The 
heavy I'ainfall of north western Mui'ojie may be. referred to as con- 
firming this view. 

A belt of low ])rcssurc jiasscs throiigli the eipuitorial regions 
quite round tlic globe. This murks the well-known region of calms 
towards which on eillier luiiid the trade winds blow. In the 
Atlantic it lii's quite, iiortli of tlie eijuator even in .lanuary, when 
the sun’s course is farthest to southward, ami it lies nearly ])arallel 
with the equator. On the, other hand, in the Indian Ocean the 
}u)sitioii of tin* line of lowest ]»vessure is to tlie, .‘■.outh of the tMpiator 
and not jmrallel with it, but taking a slanting course from n(*ar the 
Jiortliof Madagascar towards Sunuitra, thence towards the low ])res- 
Kure which prevails at this seasoii in Ansiralia ; its course is them a 
litth'. to uorthw’ards, and c-rosses the Pacilic to the central regions <»f 
South America. Its ]iath is thus a devious one, being north of tlic 
ecjuator only in the easlern ]»art of tlic Pacific arid in the Atlantic, 
but elsewhere to the. south of it, being draw'n farthest southward 
wduiii under the iiilluc'iicc of the regions of low pressure which now 
oeciMiy central Australia, e.eiitral and southern Africa, and ccuitral 
Soutli America. In tliis trough of luiroiuetrie dcqircHsion nearly 
all the tropical stonns of the Imliaii Ocean have their origin. 

'riierc- are sewral important modilieal ions of the i.soharie lines 
ns originally jmblished. In 1808 the region of lowest jiressure in 
the iiortlii-rii liemisjdiere in winter was rejireseiitcd as extcmdiiig 
from Iceland to north-eastward ; now the ariia of lowest pressure 
is seen to extend from Iceland south-westward to (Ireeuluiid. In 
eonnexioii W’illi this ]ioint Captain lloilineyer di.s(*us.sed tlie 
weather of the Nforth Atlantic during si'Veral winter monih.s, and 
published the results in 1878, wlii<di e<melu.sively slnnved that the 
meteorology of Greenland and Iceland e.xerts on the distrihutiun of 
atmospheric I »re.sHure a powerful influence iiotl)efore ]iroperly recog- 
nized, resulting in the mean miiiinmm of pressure living loealizeil 
distinctly to the south w’est of li-eland, and that in addition to this 
minimum there are two subordinate minima, one in Davis Straits 
and the other in the Arctic Oee.iii midway between Jan Mayen and 
the Lofoten Isles. The investigation further e.stablished the fact 
that, xvheii any particular one of lliese three minima jilays an 
imjiortaiit jiart, the other tw'o eitlier do not ajqicarat all or oeeiijiy 
<mito a suliordiimto jdaee, and that according as one or other of 
these minima of pressure jiredominates so is the character of the 
xvo;»*.her, as reganls mihlnoss or severity, of the winter of norlli- 
westorn Eurojio and regions surrounding the Korth Atlantic. As 
regards the llritisli Islands, the disjilaceinent of the minima to wv.st- 
ward of the ])Osition show'u in fig. 1 4 means milder w’iiiter weather, 
whereas a jiosition more in the direction of tlio nortli of Norway 
means severer winter weather. 

Amithcr change implying important coiisequeiicos is seen in the 
United States, where, instead of one, two distinct eciitres of 
maximum nressure occur, or rather the high ]»re.ssuro of tlie 
western ana central States is scjiarated from that of the south- 
eastern States by a region of lower ))res.mire oceunying the region 
of the Mississippi States. Professor Loomis first drew attention to 
this iMJCuliarity in 1879 in an inquiry into the distribution of 
pressure over tno United States, and established the fact that there 
are two distinct areas of high pressure, the larger having its centre 
in Utah, and the less oversproauing the greater portion of the south- 
eastern and southern States, and that tliese two arcus of high pres- 
sure are clearly separated from each other by a broad extensive 
region of lower pressure stretching iu a south-western direction from 
the region of the great lakes to western Texas. The reason 
assigned by Professor Loomis is undoubtedly ^rrect, that the 
relatively low normal pressure of the Missis8ip]n States is duo to 
the fact that the path usualb" taken by the barometric minima of 
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American stonns in the earlier part of their course is from Texas to 
the lakes. Since, on the other nand, the centres of comparatively 
few storms, with tlieir low barometer readings, cross the southern 
and south-eastern States, the normal xvintor pressure is higher there* 
than it is along the Mississippi. 

Another important modification occurs in India, where the isobar 
of 30 inches is dcfleitted to the south-east toward Madras and' 
thence towards the north-east to near Akyab in Arakan. This 
remarkable deflexion well shows the important inlhieiice exerted on 
the course of tlie isobar by large well-defined sheets of water and" 
cx'tcn.sive tracts of land. The distribution of jiressuro here indicated, 
by which south of lat. 22^ the normal pressure is considerably 
higher in the east than in the west of India, has, through the agency 
of tlie winds resulting from it, the most iiitimutc and vital bearings 
oil the di.stributioii of the winter rains and tcm))erature over con- 
siderable ])orlionB of India ; ainl the snnic relations hold, but in a 
degree still more, striking, in the meteorology of Ceylon. 

'riie remaikablc elfeot in interrujiting or changing the course of 
the isobars is particularly well illustrated by the lines in the region, 
of the Aral, Casjiiaii, ami Dlack Seas. As the jioiiit is of no small 
importance in meteorology, and#is best illustrated by the Mediter- 
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raiiean and ibe, countries to the north of it, wo subjoin a map of this 
]»art of Europe (fig. 15), showing the nornial jiressure with greater 
di.st.im;tness and fulness than could he shown on fig. 14, the isobars 
being drawn for every lialf-tcntb of an inch. 

Here we see two distinct areas of high jiressure, the one in 
Hungary and tlie otlier iu the Pe.ninsula, where tlio normal j>re.*:sure 
cxcee,ds 30*20 inclie.s. The latter is the larger of the two, and may 
be regarded us the jirolongation of the region of high jiressure which 
eliai’aetcrizes the Atlantic immediately to the stmtli-west at thi.s 
Reason. The high -jiressure area included within the isobar 30’15- 
inches is of peculiar interest. In the Peninsula it covers a jiretty 
broad area, l)ut to the north-east it contracts to a narrow m ?k 
between the Lay of lliseay and the Gulf of Lyons, and again exjiands 
to north-eastward covering tin* ilistanee from Carlsruhe to Modena, 
its jirrilongalioii eastward being there somewhat suddenly inter- 
rujitod. At some distance to the eastward the, second region of high 
Jiressure is met with, which is jironerly a jiart of the high jiressure 
that ovensju’eads the interior of tlie Old Continent in the winter 
months, its we.stern limit being the i.sobar of 30*15 inches, which 
])asse.s round by T‘insk, Oraeow, Vienna, Laibach and the upjier 
southern b1o|h*s of the basin of the Danube, Sebastojiol, and thence 
southward iu the direction of Cyjirus. 

The jiositioii of the latter of the.so regions of high pressure is 
ajiproxiinatcly midway between the soutli coasts of Asia Minor and 
the llaltic. In other words, its iiosition occupies the interior of this 
Jiart of the Old Continent ; ana it is instruetivo to note that the 
jiosition of tlie Black Sea and the Greek archijielago in the south 
jiortioii of this region jiushes the isobar of 30*16 inches a good deal 
to northward. The jiosition of the region of high pressure in tlie 
Peninsula, Franco, and Switzerland is also decidcaly inland. It 
does not, however, exactly oceujiy the middle sjiace of the land 
lying between the Mediterranean and the North Sea, owing no 
doubt to the circumstance that the very steep barometric gi-adient 
from Franco to Iceland greatly lowers tlie jiressure over the whole 
of the northern half of France. It follows that the abnormal^ 
high pressure which so remarkably ( haracterizes the interior of the 
Old Continent during the cold months of winter is represented, 
though in a greatly reduced form, westwards through tue central 
districts of that continent. 

Those two regions of high nressure are separatM from each other 
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•by a largo area of comparatively low pressure overspreading the 
•greater portion of the Mediterranean Sea,— marked oil in fig. 15 by 
the isobar of 30*10 inches, within which pressure is evcrywliere less 
than 30*10 inches. This region includes an area of still lower 
wo.ssure within the isobar of 30*06 inches, bounded by Sicily, 
Corfu, A then.s, and Crete. Ilenco tbe si ngularly low pressure which 
characterizes the northern part of tbe Atlantic at this season h.as its 
analogue in the south of Kurojic, which is lujcjucstionably due to 
the higher temperature and larger humidity of the climates of 
floutheni EiirojK) which they owe to tlic Mediterranean. 

It is deserving of special notice that, while the inerease of the 
•normal pre.ssure of January from flenoa to (leneva is 0*081 ineli, 
it is only 0*021 inch from Tric.sto to Riva, and tliat to tlic north 
of the Adriatic as far as latitude .50“ pnissure is considerahly lower 
than obtains to the west and east of tliat region. An oxannnatioii 
of the daily weather maps of Europe sliows that not unfretpieiitly 
the storms of nortli -western Euroj)e on advancing as far to east- 
ward as Ucnmark seem to connect themselves in some degree with 
Mediterranean storms prevailing at the time through a north and 
south prolongation of a system of low pressures. 'Phe comparative 
•frequency with which tliis occui*S|is jmihahly <K'ca.sionoil by the 
general drift to eastward of the atmoHj)here of Europe, eoiisidered as 
a whole, taken in connexion with the high mountainous ri<lge 
which bounds tlui Adriatic on its onstcrii side, from whieh it follows 
that the air overspreading the dcej» basin of the .-\<lriatic is often 
highly saturated with vapour, and this highly saturate<l jiir is 
drawn northwards through central Euro 2 io when mu’tli-western 
stonns of Europe with low harometiic depression centres pas.s acros.s 
Penmark and the Ihiltie. Thus the low normal pressure to the 
north of the Adriatic, separating the two regions of high ])ro.ssure 
to the east and west of it, is in some n-siu-cts analogous to the 
low normal pressure of the MiHsissi]>]>i valley, which separates the 
higher nonnal pres.snres of the Rocky Mountains and of the sonth- 
ea.stern of the United States. 

Th(‘. inlluence of land and water respectively in the cold se.nson of 
the year is well shown in tig. U», which rejnvsents for «'verv 0'020 
inch' the normal pressure over the Iiritish Islands in .lanuarv, 
draw'll from means ealculate<l for tw'o liundred and ninety dive 
stations.^ 

It is in the winter months that the isolKirsof the Hritish Islands 
crowd most closely together, and in aeeordanco therewith strong 
winds are then most prevalent. The crowding of the isobars 
rcaelies the maxiinnin in .laiiiiary, forming wbat is ju'obalily the 
steepest mean monthly barometri(! gradient that occurs at any 
season anvwlierc on the globe. The point, how'cver, to wliieli 
attention is here drawn is the remarkable influence of St (leorge’s 
Channel and the. Irisli Sea in diminishing the, pressures as they 
cross these seas, and of tlie land in increasing the j»r«*ssnre, which 
lis seen in the curves occupying approximatfdy the central districts 


of Great Britain from the Islo of Wight to Cape Wrath. Tim 
shows on a comparatively small scale the influence of the land in 




Fig. 17. — July Isobars of the Globe and Prevailing Winds. 


^Id montlis of the year, just as is seen on the grand scale in central 
gibena and the nor th of the Atlantic. 

^ q/* Scot, Meteorological Society, voL vi, pp. 4-21. 


Mean AtmospJuiric Presmrein July (fig. 17). — In tliis month the 
physical conditions arc the reverse of w hat obtains in January, the 
effects of the influence of the sun on tlic temiMirature and humidity 
of the atmosphere rising to the maximum in the norther^ and fall* 
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i 4 ig to tlie minimum in the southern hcmisjiherc. With the solar 
conditions roversedf a com|Miriflon of 14 and 17 shows that the 
distribution of atnjosplieric pressure in .Tuly is, considered in a broad 
sense, the reverse of wlnit takes jdace in January. 

In the southern hcinisplicre atmosjdierie pressure during the 
winter season is above the genci*al average of 30 indies between 
lat. 10® and 40® S. TJiis Ijelt of liigh jiressurc encircles the globe, 
and embraces four regions where pri*ssure rises considerably above 
this general higli avr-rage. Ihese regions arc in Soutli Africa, about 
lat. 20', wdioro it rises to a liltle above 30‘20 indies; in Australia, i 
where it rises on the Murray river very nearly to 30 '20 indies; 
in South America, where in the basin of the La Plata, about lat. 30®, , 
it rises to 30*13 indies; and in the ocean to westwards, where, it , 
reaches 30*02 indies. The point to be noted w’itli respret to the 
position of these centres of high ])rcssure at this season is that they 
occur over surfaces botw'oen latitirdes 20' and 30'. As compared ; 
W’itli January, pressure in July over nearly the whole, of this hr(Ki<l , 
belt of the southern liemispliere is about two-teiitlis of an iiidi ; 
liiglier, wdiicli is the simple r(‘,siilt of season. A comjiarisoii (il ' 
January and July show's that this larg<‘ aeee.ssion to the pres.su re of 
the southern hemisjhere is ae,f!oTn]»ani( d by an e,vtraordinary dinii- | 
nutioii of jiressure, over the eontiiieiits of I, be northern licmi.spliere. j 
Now^, just as llie gi’catest (jxccss of ])n*ssiire during tbe winter 
of the iiortbern bemisjiherc oeenrs in tlie coiitinmit of Asia, so tlie j 
OToato.st diminution of pressure in the summer months takes jJa^e j 
in tbe same eontiiient. The, position, liow’cvor, ol' these t w’o extrcim's 
is far from being in the same region or even near eaeli other. In 
the Old Continent the niaximum oecur.s in the, valley of the ujtper 
Amur, w'liere, at Nerteliiiisk, tin* normal ]»re.ssiu’e in January is 
about 30 '.000 imdies ; whereas the lowest normal jiressure in July is 
29*4]2 inches, and oeenrs, so far as observation ( iiubles us to locate, 
it, at Jaeobabad on the w'cst side, of tlie basin of the Indus. The 
diU’ereiiee of these tw’o normals is I '] vSS iindi ; and over no ineonsider- 
tthle jiortion of (‘cntral Asia the normal jire.ssure of July is an inch 
less than that of January. In oilier w'ords, the, intlueucc of the sun 
in summer as oxoiled on the, temperature and aqueous vajiour of the 
atmosjihere and utuiosjdierie movements resulting tlicrefrom is so 
jiowerful as to remove a thirtieth jiart of the whole mass of the 
uir from this extensive region. 

The large extension in recent years of good im'teorologieal stations 
over the Ilussiaii and Indian eiujiires onahles us to lay dowm with 
much gi’eater jirecision than formerly the lines of pressure. Of the 
changes indicated by the new isobars, tin* most inijiorlant perbajis 
is the position of the region of minimum jiressiire in Asia, wbidi is 
now* soon to oeeujiy the basin of tlie Imlus, ami tbi'iiee streteb<‘s 
over a somcw'hat broad region to w’l'stw^ard nearly as far as the head 
of the Persian Ciilf. The jioint is of no small importance in atino' 
spheric jdiysies, inasinueh as it places the region of least normal 
pressure in July as dose geugrajdiieally to the region wdiero at the 
time terrestrial temjierature is highest as tlie n’gioii ofhighest normal 
jireyisure in January is situated with rcsjieet to the region w'liere in | 
that inoiitli terrestrial temjierature i.s lowest in Asia. j 

The- July isohai's of India are of singular interest, and imjily eon- | 
sequences of the utmost jiraelieal advantage to the ciujnre. From ' 
Cutidi Houthward the normal jiressure is everyw'here higher, ami , 
considerably so, along the wdioleof the west than it is in the east in ! 
the same latitudes, the dilfereiico being ajqiroximately half a tontli | 
of an indi. This is rejircseiited on the maji by the Blanting of tbe 
isobars from north-west to south east as they cross this jiart of 
India ; and it is to be noted that the east and we.st eoasts of Ceylon ; 
show the sauio manner of distribution of the pressure. Tlie eonse- 

S aoneo of this jieeuliarity in the distribut ion of the jiressure is that 
le summer monsoon blow's more directly from the ocean over 
western and southern India tliaii w’ouhl have been the ease if the 
isobai-s had lain due east and w est, and thus jwobably jireeijiitates in 
its course a more ubumlaiit rainfall over this jiavt' of tlie emjiire. 
But a more imjiortaiit coiisoqucnee follows from the geographical 
distribution of the jiressure over the valley of the (laiiges. If the 
normal pressure there had diminished in the manner it does over 
India to the south of tbo Gaiigetie valley, the winds would liave : 
boon south -westerlj' and the summer climatt* jiraetictilly rainless, i 
This, how'ever, is not the ea.se, but tbe normal pressure dimiuislies > 
wostw'ards along the valley of tbe Gn'iiges, as the following mean 
July jiressuros will show* Calcutta, 29*ri7(l inches ; Patna, 29*535 
inches; Lucknow^ 29*522 inches ; Koorkee, 29*505 imbes; and in j 
crossing westw'ard into the Punjab jirf'.ssure falls still lower— to ' 
29*439 inches at Mooltaii and 29*412 iiiehes at Jaeobabad. Indeed ' 
pressure in July is 0*220 ini'he.s lower at Jaeobabad than ai. Sibsagar i 
on the Brahmaputra, nearly in the same latitude. It necessarily | 
follows from this distribution of tbe ]ire.s.sure, that tbe summer mon- 
soon, which blows northw'ard over the Bay of Bengal, is deflected ' 
into an E.S.E. wind which fills the wdiole valley of the Canges, 
distributing on its w*ay a most generous rainfall over that magnili- 
oent rejpon. 

Tlie luiluence of the laud in lowering tlio pressure iu summer i.s 
well illustrated by the course of the isobars over western Silieria 
and EuasiAi where pressure is seen to fall relatively lowest alonie 


the middle line of the Old Continent. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note the course of the isobar of 29*90 inches over 
that part of Europe whore the breadth of the land is considerably 
increased --between the Baltic and Constantinople. In contradis* 
tinction to tliis the influence of the Aral, Caspian, and Black Seas 
in maintaining a higher pressure appears iu the remarkable pro- 
j longation eastward oT tbe isobars of liiglier jiressure over the region 
I of these seas, being in striking contrast to the low er jiressurea w'hich 
prevail to the north and south. 

The lowering of the normal pressure is very decided in the inland 
regions of Spain, North Italy, and Scandinavia. Tlie ofleet is most 
fj-roiigly scon in Sjiain, the largest and comjiactest of these regions. 
Thus, while the normal pressure diminishes between Lisbon and 
Barcelona from 30*086 to 30*048 inches, tbe sea-level pressure at 
Madrid falls nearly to 30*000, and tbe ]ire.ssur 0 at Saragossa and 
Valladolid is nearly as low. This low’eriiigof the pressure over the 
interior inllueiiccH materially its summer climate. As remarkable 
nil illustration of tbe principle as can be pointed to anywhere is seen 
in the north of Italy ; for, wliile tlie normal jiressure at Moncalicri 
is 20*941 inches, at Genoa on the coast the relatively high normal 
of 29*992 iiielies is maintained, Jjlie distance of tlie twojilaces being 
about 40 inilc.s. To tbo east pressure rises to 29*970 iiiehcs at 
Venice, and to w*estw*ard to 30*023 inches at Geneva. Over Seandi- 
iiaviu, along tlic west coast from the Arctic circle southward, the 
normal jiriissurc equals or exceeds 29*80 inches, the variation being c 
comjiarativ<‘ly small ; and along the coast from the bead of the Gulf 
of liotliiiia to the soiitli-cast ol Sw’cden jiressure also exceeds 29*80 
iiicbcs, and the iiiereasr* from north to soutli proceeds at a slow lute. 
In, liow'cver, the strictly inland distiicts to the north-east of 
(diristiaiiia, wliicb lie immediately to the east of tbe Scandinavian 
mouiitaiii.s, aiul slicltercd by that lofty range from the winds of tlie 
Atlantic, j»re.ssnri' is considerably lower than it is along tbo oast and 
we.st coast.^ of the jioiiinsiila. Owdng to this jieciiliar distribution 
of tbe Jire.ssure, the winds wliieli necessarily result from it give a 
imicli liner summer climate to the south-east of Norw'ay and to the 
strictly inland jiart of Sweden than wouhl otlierwiso be the case. 

The remarkable curving north w*ard of the isobar of 29*80 imthos 
so as to include Lajilaud within it juiin Is probably to the iuflueiico 
of tbe White, Sea and the wonderful bike system of Lajilaud in 
maintaining a liiglier summer jiressure over that country, by which 
the northerly winds that blow tow'ards the loW'-i)re.s.siire region of 
(’eiitral Asia, to tin* serious deterioration of the summer climate of 
Iiortbern iSibori.’i. do not extend so far to w’cstw'ard as Lapland. 

! The distribution of the normal jiressure over North America is 
! quite analogous to w'hat jircvails over Asia, but, the continent being 
I les.s, the diminution of )ire.s.sure in the interior is also correspond- 
I ingly I 0 .S.S. Tlie highest normal jires.sure, 30*077 inches?, is found in 
the .soutli -east ill Floriila, and tbolow’cst, 29*780 inches, in Utah, the 
dilfercncc being tliu.s 0*297 inch. Another region of relatively high 
Jire.ssure is in the nortli-WTstcrn States and British Columbia to tne 
nortli ; the maximum, near tbe mouth of the Columbia river, 
readies 30*062 indies, being thus nearly us high as what occurs in 
Florida, 'riiesc two regions are m<*rely exteusions of important 
higli-ju’ossure areas winch at this season are highly characteristic 
features of the meteorology of the North Pacific and North Atlantic 
respectively. 

or these two regions of high jiressure tlie one overspreading the 
Atlantic between the United States and Africa is tlio more striking, 
being not only the region where pressui-e is highest anywhere on 
the globe during the mouth.s of June, July, and August, but where 
tbe normal jiressure readies the highest jioint attained at any season 
over the ocean. The liigbest point reached by the normal j)rc.ssuie 
over tbo land at any season occurs, as has been jKiiiited out, near the 
centre of Asia, or approximately in the middle region of the largest 
continuous land surface on the globe during the coldest months of 
the year. On the other hand, the highest jiressuie over the ocean 
occurs during the warmest months of the year, and not over the 
largest w*ater surface, but in the middle regions of the North Atlantic, 
where the breadth is only about lialf that of the w’ater surface of the 
North Pacific. 

From the esseritiul diflereucos between these tw'o seta of pheno- 
mena it may be inferred that the extraordinarily liigh pre8.sure 
wdiicli is so marked a feature of tbe meteorology of Central Asia 
during the cold months of the year is a direct consequence of the 
low’ering of the temperature of the laud of Asia and of the atmo- 
sphere resting on it during the time of the year when the effects of 
solar radiation arc at the annual minimum, and of terrestrial radia- 
tion ut the annual maximum. But the deiermiiiatioii of the place 
and time of highest pressure over the ocean must be regarded as 
indirectly brought alwut. The physical conditions under w’liicli it 
occurs are these : — it hapjiens (1) at the time of the year when the 
earth jiresonts the largest surface of hind to the sun, and (2) ovef 
that part of the ocean which is most completely surrounded by these 
highly heated land surfaces. This high summer pressure of tJia 
Atlantic has its ori^n in the upjw currents of the atmosphere. 

Mean Atmospheric Pressure for the Year . — The distr^ition of 
the annual atmospheric pressure may he consider^ as representing 
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the sums of the influences directly and indirectly at work throughout 
the year in increasing or diminishing the pressure of the atmosphere. 
There are two rcg&ns of high pressure, the one north and the 
other south of the Muator, which pass completely round the globe 
as broad Wts of hi^i pressure. The belt of lagli iirossuro in the 
southern hemisphere lies nearly parallel to the emiator, aiul is of 
nearly uniform breadth throughout ; but the belt north of the 
equator has a very irre^ar outline, and shows groat ditforenoes in 
ite breadth and its inclination to the equator. These irregularities 
wholly depoml on the peculiar distribution of land and water which 
obtains in the northern hemisphere. 

These two zones of high iwesnure enclose l>«dAvoou them the com- 
paratively low pressure of th(3 tropics, through the centre of which 
runs a narrower belt of still lower pressure, towards which the tradc- 
wimls on either hand blow. Considered in a broad sense, there 
are only three regions of low pressure, the O(|imtorial one just 
referred ti>, and one round eacJi pole hounded hy or coutainoil 
within the zones of high pressure, just described. The most 
remarkable of these, so far as it is known, is the region of low 
pressure about the south j)olc, which remains low throughout the 
year, playing the principal rOlo in wind systems of the An tare tie 
zone, in its ncavy snowfall and rainfall, and in the enormous i<‘e- 
bergs which form so st riking a fcatme of the water of the SoutluTn 
Ocean. 

» Tlie depression around the north p(do eoiitains within its area two 
distinct centres of still lower ]>ressiir(j, the one tilling the northern 
part of the Atlantic and the other that of the I’scitic'. Of these two 
the low’-j)rc8surc area roumi Iceland is the d(‘cpci', and is ])ro])ably 
occasioned hy the steeper barometric gradients and stronger \vimrs 
W’hich prevail over the North Atlantic. 'I’lie broad ecjualorial zone 
of low pressure also contains two dislirict regiems characterized hy 
still lower pressures. The larger of the two stretches across 
southern Asia from Assam to tlie head of the rersiaii Gulf, and is 
entirely due to the very low jiressures which form so marked a feature 
in the summer meteorology of that part of Asia. The regions of 
the middle Indus and upper Gauges occupy the centre of this low* 
pressure area, whc.re normal ]>ressnrc. Calls short of 20*80 inches. 
The second area of lowe.st cfiuatorial pressure is in the centre of 
Africa. 

It may ho here pointed out that the whole of the.s(3 area.s of low 
mean annual jwessure poasesa the common charaetcriatic of an 
excessive amount of moisture in the atmoajdie.re, 'riie Arctic and 
Antarctic zone.a of low jircssurc, and Ukj emiatorial low iircHsiire zone 
generally, maybe regarded a.s all hut wholly occasioiicil hythc coin* 
paratively large amount of vapour in their atinosjdiere. As regards 
the region of low* prossun* of southern Asia in sumine.r, it is 
remarkable that, while, the eastern lialfwliiidi ovcisprcads the valley 
of the Gange.s is characterized hy a moist atinosiihere ami large 
rainfall, the western half of it i.s singularly dry and practically rain- 
less, and that the (teritral portion of thi.s remarkahle deprcHsioii 
occupies a nigion where at the time the climate is one of the airiest 
and notte.st anywhere to be found on the globe, Ihmcc*, while the 
vapour is the more impoilaut of the disturluug influences at work 
in the atmosphere, the temperature also jilay.s no ineoiispieiious part 
directly in destroying atmosjdieric e(iuilihrium, from which result 
winds, storms, ami many other atmospheric cliunges. 

The Prevailing Winds of the (Hole , — If atinoH[)heri(; 
pressure were equal in all parts of tlie earth wo shouhl 
have the physicjal conditions of a stagnant atmosphere. 
Such, however, is not the case. Let there be produced a 
concentration of aqueous vapour over a jiarticular region, 
or let one region show a higher tein])eratiire than what 
prevails around it, then from the different densities, 
and consequently different pressures there) ly iiroduccd, 
the equilibrium of the atmosi)here is destroyed, and, as 
might be expected from tlie laws of aerial fluids, move- 
m^ts of the air, or winds, set in to restore the equili- 
brium. Now every one of the isobaric majis we have 
given, as well as every isobaric map which has )»ccn made 
from recorded observations, indicates very con.sitlerable 
dietorbance of the equilibrium at the surface of tlie earth. 
All observation shows that the prevailing winds of any 
region at any season of the year are simply the exjiression 
of the atmospheric movements which result from the dis- 
titfbance the equilibrium of the atmosjdiere indicated by 
wi6 isobaric mayis for that season and region. 

All winds may be regarded as caused directly by differences 
of atmospheric pressure, just as the flow of rivers is caused 
by differences of level, the motion of the air and the motion 
^ the water being both referable to gravitation. The wind 
blows from a region of higher towards a region of lower 


pressure, — in other words from where there is a surplus to 
where there is a deficiency of air ; and this takes place 
whether the differences of pressure be measurable by the 
barometer, as is generally the case, or not readily measur- 
able, ns in the case of sea breezes, squalls, and sudden gusts 
of wind wliich are of short duration. 

So far os is known, differences of atmospheric pressure, 
and consequently all winds, originate in changes occurring 
either in the temperature or the humidity of the air over 
restricted regions. Thus, if two regions contiguous to each 
other come to be of unequal temperature, tlie air of the 
wanner region, being specifically lighter, will ascend, and 
the heavier air of the colder region will flow in below to 
take its i^lace. Of this idoss of winds the sea and land 
breezes are tlie best examples. Again, if the air of one 
region conics to be more highly charged with aqueous 
vapour than the air of surrounding regions, the air of tlie 
more humid region being lighter will ascend, while the 
heavier air of the drier regions will flow in below and 
take its place. Since part of the vapour will bo condensed 
into cloud or rain as it ascends, hciit is thereby disengaged, 
and the equilibriuni still further disturbed. In this way 
originate gales, storms, tcinj)ests, hurricanes, and all th^ 
more violent commotions of the atinosjhoro, except some 
of the forms of tlu; whirl wiml, such as dust storms, in the 
jirodiiction of whicli very groat differences of temperature 
are more immediaiily and exclusively concerned. 

The TradA'-Wimls. -~Vyo\\\ fig. 14, giving the isobarics 
for .lanuary, it is seen that atmospherics ]>reHsnre in the 
Atlantic, is lower near the equator than it is to north 
and south of it; aud the arrows indicate that to tlie north 
of the tract of lowest ]>ressure N.E. winds ]>rcvail and 
to tlie south of it vS.E. winds. Tliese are the well- 
known N.R. and S.E. trade-winds, whicli thus blow from 
regions of high pressure towards the tract of lowei* iirossuro 
situated midway )>etwoon them. The trade-winds do not 
blow directly to wJiorii the lowest jiresHure is, but in a slant- 
ing direction at an angle of about half a degree. The devia- 
tion from the direct course is due to the influciK^o of the 
rotation of the earth on its axis from west to east, — an 
influence to which all winds and all currents of the ocean 
are subject. 

Ill virtue of this rotation, objects on the earth’s surface 
at the eejuator are carried round towards the east at the 
rate of about 17 miles a minuUi. On receding from the 
equator, however, tliis rate of velocity is being continually 
diminislied, so tliat at GO” N. lat. it is only about 8^ miles 
a minute, and at the ]>oleH nothing. From this it follows 
that a wind blowing along the earth’s surface in the direc- 
tion of the equator is constantly arriving at places which 
have a greater eastward velocity than itself. As the wind 
thus lags behind, these places come uj>, as it were, against 
it, the result lieing an east wind. Since, therefore, the 
wind north of the equator is under the influence of two 
forces— one, the low pressure near the equator, drawing 
it southwards, and the other, the rotation of the earth, 
deflecting it eastwards — it will, by the law of the composi- 
tion of forces, take an intermediate direction, and blow from 
north-east. For the same reason, south of the equator the 
south is deflected into a south-east wind. 

In the Atlantic the north trades ])rovail between 
latitudes 7® and 30® N., and the south trades ))etween lati- 
tude.H 3® N. and 25" S. These limits are not stationary, 
but follow* the sun, being farthest to the south in February 
and to the north in August. The tract of low pressure 
between these wind systems is named the region of calm^ 
owing to the calm weather which often prevails there, and 
it is also characterized by the frequent occurrence of heavy 
rains. This region of calms varies its position with that 
of the sun, reaching its most northern limit, lat. 11® N.. 
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in August, and it« luuot southern, lat. 1** N., in February. 
Its breadth varies from 3* to 8", and it lies generally 
parallel to the equator. It is to bo noted that, in the 
Atlantic, the region calms is at all seasons north of the 
equator. 

North ana south trades also j)revail in the Pacific Ocean, 
separated by a region of calms, which would appear, liow- 
ever, to be of loss breadth and to be less clearly defined 
than is the region of calms in the Atlantic. In the eastern 
portion of the Pacific the region of calms lies at all seasons 
to the north of the equator, but in the western division it 
is considerably south of the equator during the summer 
months of the southern hemisphere, this southerly position 
being in all likelihood occasioned by the extraordinarily higli 
pressure in Asia in its relations to the low j)ressure in the 
interior of Australia at this season. During the summer 


twenty years’ average, the number of days at Greenwich 
each wind prevails during the year: — N., 41; N.K, 49; E., 
23; S.E., 21; S., 34; S.W., 103; W., 38; N.W., 24; and 
calms, 32. Hence S.W. and N.E. winds are there more 
prevalent than winds from any other direction, and of these 
two winds the greater maximum direction is S.W. If the 
two maximum directions be sorted into groups, then the 
greater maximum direction occurs as follows : — 
from S.S.W. to W. ut 47 places 

„ W.N.W. „ N. „ 33 „ 

N.N.E. „ K „ 19 .. 

„ E.S.E. ,, 8 . ,, 16 „ 


and tlio other maximum direction is 

from S.8.W. to W. at 20 places 

„ W.N.W. „ N. „ 22 „ 

„ N.N.E. „ E. „ 38 „ 

„ E.S.E. „ 8. „ 32 „ 


months of the northern heiiiisjdiore the region of calms 
wholly disaj)pearH from the Indian Ocean and from the 
western part of the Pacific Ocean, there being then an 
unbroken diminishing pressure from the latitude of 
Mauritius and Central Australia northwards as far as the 
low pressure of Central Asia. 

llegions of light and variable winds and calms occur at 
the higher limits of the nortli and soutli trades. Except in 
the P^.cific, wlierc, owing to the greater breadth of that 
oceai , they spread over a considerable extent-, these regions 
appear but in circumscribed j)at.chos, such as characterize 
the meteorology of the North and South Atlantic about 
latitudes 26“ to 36“. Of these regions of calms the most 
imjiortant is that marked ofT by the high pressure in the 
North Atlantic, between the United States and Africa. 
This is the region of tlie Sargasso Sea, where the weather 
is characterized by calms and variable winds, and tlie ocean 
by its (;om])aratively still waters. Those are known to 
seamen fis the ** horse latitudes,” and are essentially 
different from the equatorial region of calms. The latter, 
as has bt‘cn stated, is the region of low ]»rcssure at the 
meeting of the north and south trades, where the climate 
is distinguished for its general sunlessness and heavy 
rainfall. On the other hand, the (;alm regions in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans about tbc trojdcs have an 
atmospheric juessurc aluiormally high, clear skies, and 
the weather generally sumiy ami bright, with occasional 
squalls. 

Numerous observations made in all ])arts of the globe 
establish the fact that-, while the surface winds within the 
tro])ics are directed towards the lujuatorial region of (’alms 
in such a manner that thegeiUMiiI intertro])ical movements 
of the atmosphere or j>revailing wunds are easterly, the 
prevailing winds of the north and south temperate zones 
arc westerly. The westing of tlu^se great aei’ial currents 
is duo to the same cause that gives easting to the trade- 
winds, viz., the rotation of the earth round its axis. r\>r, 
as an aerial current advances into Inglier latitudes, it is 
constantly arriving at regions having a less rotatory velocity 
than itself ; it thus outstrips them and huives tliem behind ; 
in other words, it blows over these places as a westerly 
wind. 

While, however, the general jircvalence of westerly winds 
has been established over the extratropical regions of 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, the direc- 
tions which in different seasons and at different places are 
actually found to prevail often differ very witlely from 
west. An examination of the winds at cue hundred and 
fifteen places pretty well distributed over the northern 
hemisphere reveals the instructive fact that almost every 
place shows two maximum directions from which winds 
blow more frequently than from the other directions, and 
that one of these two directions shows a considerable excess 
over the other. Thus, for example, the following are, on a 


This result of observation, fr different from what was long 
accepted as being in accordance with the generally received 
theory of the movements of the atmosphere, teaches the 
important lesson that the region towards which the extra- » 
tropical winds of the northern hemisphere are directed is 
not the region of the north pole. 

Prevailinr; W'mda in January . — On examining fig. 14, 
which shows the distribution of atmospheric pressure in 
January, it is seen that ])ressure is abnormally low over 
the northern ])ortion of the Atlantic — the lowest occurring 
between Iceland and South Oreenland — from which it 
rises as we proceed in a S.W. direction towards America, 
in a S. direction over the Atlantic, and in a S.E. and E. 
direction over Europe and Asia. Now wliat influence has 
this remarkable atnu^splicric depression on the prevailing 
winds over this large and important }»art of the earth’s 
surface? The arrows in tlie figure, which indicate the 
]>revailing winds, and wliicli liavo beem laid down from 
observations, answer this question. 

At stations on the east side of North America the 
arrows show a decided predominance of north-west winds; 
at the more northern places the general direction is more 
northerly, whereas farther south it is more westerly. In 
the Atlantic between America and Great Britain, in the 
south of JCngland, in Fi’ancc and Belgium, tlie direction is 
nearly S.W. In Ireland and Scotland it is W.S.W.; 
in Denmark and the north-west, of liussia S.S.W. ; from 
St l^etersburg to Tobolsk S.W. ; on the west of Norway 
generally S.S.E. ; and in Greenland, the north of Breland, 
and about S])itzberg('u N.Ji. Hence all the prevailing 
winds in January over this extensive portion of the globe 
may be regarded as the simple expression of the difference 
of atmosj)heric ] pressure which j)revails over the different 
l»arts of the region. In truth the whole a])])ears to flow 
vort ico.se ly, or in an in-mo\’irig s[)iral course, towards the 
region of low i)rcssiire lying to the. south-west of Jceland, 
and extending eastward over the A retie Sea north of liussia. 
The only marked changes in these directions of the wind 
thus broadly sketched out are the deflexions caused 
by the various mountain systems which lie, so to speak, 
embedded in these vast aerial currents; of those the 
winds in the south of "^^orway afford excellent illustra^ 
lions. 

The influence which this peculiar distribution of the 
pressure over the north of the Atlantic exercises in 
absolutely determining the winter climates of the resjiective 
countries is most instructive. It is to this low pressure, 
which draws over the British Islands W.S.W. windc( 
from the warm waters of the Atlantic, that the open, mild, 
and, it must be added, rainy winters of these islands afe 
due. The same region of low pressure gives Eussia and 
Western Siberia their severe winters ; and it is the same 
consideration that fully explains the enormous deflexion of 
the isothermal lines from Norway eastwards and south- 
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eastwards over the Old Continenc. Finally, the same low 
pressure draws over Britisli America and the United States, 
by the N.W. winds which it induces, the intensely dry 
cold air-current of the Arctic regions. At Portland, Maine, 
which is swept by these cold north-westerly winds, the 
normal temperature in January is 23°*6, Mhercas at 
Corunna, on the coast of Si)ain, in nearly the same latitude, 
where south-westerly winds from the Atlantic prevail, the 
mean temperature of the month is 49°‘l, or 25''*r) higher. 

The region of low atmospheric pressure in the north of 
the Pacific is accompanied by prevailing winds over the 
region embraced by it and by climatic effects in all respects 
flimilar to the above. In Vancouver Island the j)revailing 
winds in January are S.W., at Sitka E.S.E., on Great 
Bear Lake E.N.E., in Alaska N.E., in Kamchatka N.N.E., 
and in Japan N.W. In accordance with these winds 
the winter climate of VancQ|ivcr and adjoining regions 
is mild and humid, and that of the north-east of Asia dry 
and intensely cold. 

^ On the other hand, abnormally higli i)ressurc rules over 
the continent of Asia at this season, and as regards this 
region of high pressure the arrows represent the winds as 
blowing outwards from it in all directions. Over the 
interior of Asia, where the highest normal pressures are, 
observations show a marked prevalence of calms and light 
winds, but around this central region the prevailing winds 
in January are — at Calcutta N., at Hong-Kong E.N.E,, 
at lacking N.W., on the Amur W.N.W., S.E. at Nijni- 
kolynisk and 8.8. W. at Ustjansk (in the north of Siberia), 
and at Bogoslovsk 8.W. Hence from this extensive 
region, where pressure is abnormally high, or where at 
this season there is a large surplus of air, the prevailing 
winds flow outwards in all directions towards the lower 
pressure which surrounds it. Owing to the excessive dry- 
ness of the air of Central Asia, terrestrial radiation is less 
obstructed there than anywhere else on the globe, and 
consequently the temperature falls very low, the mean of 
January at Werchojansk being - ,'')5’^*8, which is the lowest 
mean monthly temperature known to oc(5ur on the oarth^s 
surface. And, since the winds blow outwards from the 
dry cold climates of the interior, tem]>tTaturoH are low, 
even on the coasts. Of this Cliina affords gooil illustrations. 
Thus the mean January temperature of Jacking is 22 ’*7 and 
of Zi-ka-Wei, near Shanghai, 3r)‘^*4, whereas at (Va-fii and 
Alexandria the normal temperatures fur .launary are 
respectively r)0°‘9 and or and 0 higher 

than in corresjionding latitudes on tlie coast of ( liina. 

The winds of the United States in winter, taken in 
connexion with the 2>eculiar <listribntion of j»ressure already 
described, are very interesting. There are two regions »)f 
high ])rcs.sure, one in the soiith-t;astern Stales and tin* other 
and larger one in the region around I 'tali ; and between 
these there is interjx)sed a trough of lower pressure extend- 
ing from Chicago to the south-west of Texas. On the 
western side of this deq^ression the winds are north- 
westerly, but to the east of it tliey become W., W.S.W., 
and in some ])laces S.W., and again on nearing the Atlantic 
seaboard they become north-westerly. In connexion with 
the region of higher j>ressure in the west, the jjro vailing 
winds are seen to flow' outward from it. The normal 
pressure diminishes every w'hcre to soutlnvard of a line 
drawm from the Canaries to Bermuda, thence westw'ard in 
nearly the same latitude to Texas, and then to w'est-nortli- 
west to San Francisco. The tract of lowest j>ressurc 
stretehes from the basin of the Amazon in the direction of 
Ae isthmus of Panama in about latitude S'* N., and thence 
is continued westward for a considerable distance into the 
P^ific in nearly the same latitude. It follows from this i 
distribution of the pressure that the north trades in a more 
or less modified form prevail over South America to the 


north of the Amazon, and in the Pacific to the north of 
lat. 8® N., probably as far to westward as long. 1 50® W. 

The low'-pressure systems which prevail during the 
summer months in South America and South Africa have 
each its corre.s 2 )onding system of winds all round. It is, 
how'ever, in Australia, as being the most comjmct and 
isolated continent, that the influence of the summer sun in 
lowering the i)ressuro is best illustrated. In that continent 
the lowest pressure oc(‘urs in the region situated about 
midw'ay between the north coast and the tropic of 
Cajmeorn, over which the normal pressure docs not exceed 
29*80 inches. Further, everywhere in Australia i)rcs8ure 
diminishes from the coast on advancing u])on the inland 
districts. It follow*s from this disposition of Die i)ressure 
that all round the island the i)revailing wands in summer 
blow from the sea tow’^ards the interior ; and accordingly it 
is in these months that the greater 2 >art of the rain falls. 
From the low 2 )rcssuro of the interior southwards to Bass’s 
Straits i)ressiiro rises continuously, the increase in the 
normal over this s 2 )aco being about 0*200 inch. To north- 
ward it also rises continuously to beyond the north of 
China, the increase on this side being about J of an inch. 
In this case the greater part of the increase occurs over 
the continent, the rate of increase from the north of 
Australia to the Philipjuno Islands being only about the 
rate of increase which obtains soutlnvanl towards Bass’s 
Straits. It will bo showm wdien the subject of the rainfall 
is examined that it is the relative excess of those high 
2 >rcssures, the one in the south of Australia and the other 
in the south-ejist of Asia, tliai determines the ^josition 
of the area of low ]>ressure in Australia in j articular years, 
and with that position the degree and extent to w'hieh the 
wdiole of the northern ]»ortion of Australia is w'atered by 
the rainfall. Thus, when ])ressure is more than usually 
high ill the south-east of Asia, and cMtlier low or not ex- 
cessive in the south of Australia, then the low-pressure 
region is jaished farther southw'ard into the interior, and 
w'itli it the. rainfall s]>reads inland over a WM*der area and to 
a greater depth. 

PrivaUmj Wimh in Jnli/, -In the winter of the 
southern hemisphere, the gc,ogia]»hicaI distribution of 
pressure is exactly th(' reversit in Australia of wdiat <»btain8 
during the summer months. J^Aerywhere all round it 
increases on advancing from the coast into inland districts. 
The low'est ]>ressure, alxmt 30'00 inches, occurs on the 
north cofist, and the highest ovt^r the basin of the Murray 
river and its allluents, whore it rises generally to 30’ IH 
inches. On thii south coast it is generally about 3012 
inches, falling, however, at Gabo Island, in tluMixtreine 
south-east, to 30*050 in(!hes, and to 21)'H3() in the south of 
New Zealand. From the Murray river the diminution of 
])res.snre is continuous to tlie nortli, evc-n to tin; low pressure 
of Central Asia. From this arrangement of the pressure, 
the j^revailing wimls ])low from tin*, interif>r tow'ards the 
surrounding ocean all round Australia, with th(5 single 
excc]>tion of the extreme south-west of the continent, where 
the jirevailing winds anj soutlj-w'esterly, Ixjing here essenti- 
ally an outflow of tluj high pressure which overspnjads tlie 
Indian Ocean to the westward. As these S.W. winds are 
from the ocean, the rainfall at Perth in duly is fully G 
indies, and it is high over south-western districts of West 
Australia. The prevailing winds round Australia are S.JC. 
on the north coast, S.W. at Brisbane, W.N.W. at Sydney, 
N. at Melbourne, N.E. at Adelaide. These all represent 
an outflow from the high-pressure regions of the interior 
iiiodifled by the influence of the earth’s rotation, and, in 
correspondence with the reversal of the distribution of the 
pressure, are directions the reverse of the prevailing winds 
of January. 

In July the central and southern parts of Asia are 
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highly heated by the summer sun, and, besides, the rainfall 
over southern parts is excessive. Consequently atmospheric 
pressure is very low, being fully 0*40 inch lower in the 
Punjab than it is in the south of Ceylon. From the 
interior pressure rises continuously on ^vancing to the 
eastward, southward, westward^ and northward, and from 
all these directions tlic prevailing winds of summer flow 
inwards upon the interior, and these bring rain or parching 
drought according to the vapour they bring from the 
ocean they have traversed, and according as they advance 
into warmer or colder regions. The prevailing summer 
winds of Asia, being an inflow inwards upon the interior, 
have, generally speaking, exactly the reverse direction of 
that prevailing in winter. 

The winds of Europe are mainly determined by the 
extraordinarily high jiressurcj of the Atlantic in its relations 
to the low-pressure systems of (Central Asia and Central 
Africa at this time. The v iiids in the Spanish Peninsula 
are north-west ; in the north of Africa they are northerly, 
and again north-westerly in Syria. The winds of the 
British Islands and western Europe have less southing and 
more northing than the j)revailing winds of winter, and to 
the oast of long. 40° E. they become decidedly north-west. 
It is to the Atlantic origin of these winds that the summer 
climates of these large and important regions owe tlie com- 
paratively large rainfall of this season, it, being at this time 
that the rainfall reaches the annual maximum. The bear- 
ing of the low-])ressure areas and mountain systems of the 
nortli of Italy and Scandinavia on the climates of these 
countries will be afterwards referred to. 

The centre of lowest pressure in North America is over 
the district about Utah, from wliicjh it rises all round, least 
to northward and most in south-easterly and north-westerly 
directions. In California N.W. winds necessarily blow in- 
wards U]»on thiscontral low-])re8sure area; and, as these winds 
pass successively over regions the iemiierature of wliich con- 
stantly increases, the summer climate is rainless. On the 
other hand, southerly and south-easterly winds from the Gulf 
of Mexico blow uj) tJic western side of the l)asin of the Missis- 
sip] )i inwards upon the low-] pressure area of the centre, de- 
j'Ositing in their course, in a rainfall more or less abundant, 
the moisture they have brought from the Gulf. To tlie north 
of lat bO", and to westward of Hudson’s Bay, tbe prevail- 
ing winds become easterly and north-easterly, distributing 
over Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and neighbouring regions, 
as they continue their westerly course towards the low- 
pressure area, the rainfall they have trails] )orted thither 
from the wide oxjmnso of Hudson’s Bay. An attentive 
examination of the arrows of fig. 17 shows that the jirevail- 
ing winds over all the States to the east of the Mississippi 
river are rather to be regarded as an outflow from the 
region of very high pressure over the Atlantic to south- 
eastward. Thus in Florida the winds arc 8.E., in the 
southern States S., and in the lake region, in the New Eng- 
land States, and on the Atlantic seaboaref S.W. Since the 
origin of these winds is thus essentially oceanic, and since 
in liieir course northwards no mountain range crosses their 
path, the whole of this extensive region enjoys a largo but 
by no means excessive rainfall, which, taken in connexion 
with the tomiieraturo, renders the summer climate of these 
States one of the best to be met with anywhere on 
tile globe for the successful prosecution of agricultural 
industries. 

The remarkable jirotrusion of high pressures from the 
southern hemisphere, where they are massed at this time 
of the year, northwaids into the Atlantic is, as has already 
been r^en^ to, one of the outstanding features of the 
meteorology of the summer months of the northern hemi- 
sphere. In the central area of this large region the climate 
s remarkable for its prevailing calms, light winds, occasional 
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squalls, and clear skies. From this comparatively calm 
space the wind blows outwards in all directions towards and 
in upon the surrounding r^ons of low pressure. These 
win^, owing to the high temperature, clear skies, and strong 
sunshine of the region from which they issue, carry with 
them a great amount of vapour near the surface, by which 
to a large extent the north of South America, the east of 
North .^erica, the greater part of Europe, and a large por- 
tion of Africa are watered. The prevailing winds over this 
region are further interesting, not merely from the striking 
illustration they give of the intimate relation of the winds 
to the distribution of the pressure, but os being of no small 
importance in determining the best routes to be taken over 
this great highway of commerce, and the more so inasmuch 
as the currents of the ocean ore coincident with these pre- 
vailing winds. 

In the Antarctic region%» or rather to the south of lat. 
45° S., the normal atmospheric pressure is low at all 
seasons, there being a gradual diminution of pressure to 
29*20 inches about lat. 60° 8. Pressure is probably evei^ 
still lower nearer to the south pole, as seems to be indi- 
cated by the observations made by Hir James C. Ross, and 
in the ‘^Challenger” and other expeditions. Over this 
zone the prevailing winds are W.N.W. and N.W. This is 
the region of the “ brave west winds,” the “ roaring forties ” 
of sailors, which ])lay such an important part in navigation, 
and which determine that the outward voyage to Australia 
be round the Cape of Good Hope and thence eastward, and 
the homeward voyage eastward round Cape Horn, the 
globe being thus circumnavigated by the double voyage. 
That the general drift of these winds is inwards upon the 
south ])ole is strongly attested by the existence of the 
enormously thick wall of ice which engirdles these regions, 
from which arc constantly breaking away the innumerable 
icebergs that co*. er the Southern Ocean, none of which is 
ever seen of a calculated thickness less than 1400 foot. 
The snow and rainfall which must take place in the south 
polar regions for the formation of icebergs of such a 
thickness must be peculiarly heavy, but not heavier than 
might be expected from the strength and degree of satura- 
tion of the “ roaring forties ” whicli unceasingly ])reci])itate 
their moisture over these regions. 

To sum up : — so far as the prevailing winds are con- 
cerned, it has been shown tliat where ])ressure is high, that 
is to say, where there exists a surplus of air, out of such 
a region winds blow in all directions ; and, on the other 
hand, where ]>re88ure is low, or wliore there is a deficiency 
of air, towards such a region winds blow from all directions 
in an in-moving spiral course. This outflow of air-currents 
from a region of high pressure upon a region of low pres- 
sure is reducible to a single principle, viz., the princi])le of 
gravitation. Given as obsen^ed facts the differences of 
pressure, it is easy to state with a close aj)]>roximation to 
accuracy what are the ]irevailing winds, before calculating 
the averages from the wind observations. Indeed so ]>re- 
dominating is the influence of gravitation wliere differences 
of pressure, however produced, exist that it may ]^ractically 
be regarded as the sole force immediately concerned in 
causing the movements of the atmosphere. If there l^e 
any other force or forces that set the winds in motion 
independently of the force called into jilay by differences of 
moss or jiressure, their influence must be altogether insig- 
nificant as com]>ared with gravitation. 

It has been abundantly proved that the wind does not 
blow directly from the region of high towards that of low 
pressure, but that, in the northern hemisphere, the region df 
lowest jiressure is to the left of the direction towards which 
the wind blows, and in the southern hemisphere to the 
right of it. This direction of the prevailing wind with 
reference to the pressure is in strict ocoordanoe with Buys 
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BaDot’s Law of tlie Wiadfi, which may be thus expressed : — 
file wind neither blows round the centre of lowest pressure 
^in cirdes^.or ae tangents to the concentric isobaric curves 
•jof storms or cyclones, nor does it blow directly towards the 
, ‘centre ; but it takes a direction intermediate, approaching, 
^^owever, mcnie nearly to the direction and course of the 
Tcircular curves than of the radii to the centre. The angle 
formed by a line drawn to the centre of lowest pressure 
^ irom the observer’s position and a line drawn in the direc- 
i ion of the wind is not a right angle, but an angle of from 
’dO* to 80*. 

f From its importance in practical meteorology Buys 
iBallot’s law may be stated in these two convenient forms. 
'^(1) Stand with your back to the wind, and the centre of 
the depression or the place where the barometer is lowest 
will be to your left in the northern hemisphere, and to 
your right in the southern hemisphere. This is the rule 
for sailors by which they are guided to steer with refer- 
ence to storms. (2) Stand with the high ])arometer to 
j^ur right and the low barometer to your left, and the 
wind will blow on your back, these positions in the soutlicni 
hemisphere being reversed. It is in this form tha.t the 
prevailing winds of any part of the globe may be worked 
out from the isobaric charts (figs. 14 and 17). 

From the all-important consequences which flow from the 
geographical distribution of the pressure it is evident that 
the regions of low and of liigh normal pressure must he 
regarded as the true jioles of the prevailing winds on the 
earth’s surface, towards which and from which the great 
movements of the atmosphere proceed. From the unequal 
distribution of land and water, and their different relations 
to solar and terrestrial radiation, it follow's that the poles 
of pressure and of atmospheric movements are, just as 
happens with respect to the poles of tem])erature, very far 
from being coincident with the north polo. Thus during 
the winter months the regions to wliieh the origin of the 
great prevailing winds of the northern hemisphere arc to 
l>c referred are Central Asia, the region of the Kocky 
Mountains, and the horse latitudes of the Atlantic, and 
the regions towards and in upon which they flow are the 
low-pressure systems in the iiortli of the Atlantic an<l 
Pacific Oceans, and the tract of low ])ressure within the 
tropics towards which the trade-winds blow'. In the 
summer months the reversed conditions of i)re8sure-diKtri- 
bution then observed are attended with corre8j)onding 
changes in the prevailing winds ; and, generally sy leaking, 
if the south polar region be excepted, the |>ole8 of highest 
and lowest pressure and atmospheric movements are at no 
time coincident wdth the north pole. It is this considera- 
tion which affords the true explanation why yirevailing 
vrinds at so large a proportion of stations in the northern 
hemisfihere do not blow in the directions in which true 
equatorial and polar wrinds should blow. 

The causes which bring about an unequal distribution of 
the mass of the earth’s atmosphere are mainly these two — 
the temperature and the moisture of the atmosyihere con- 
sidered with respect to the geographical distribution of 
land and water. Owing to the very different relations of 
land and water to temperature, as already state<l, the 
summer tcmjierature of continents greatly exceeds that of 
the ocean in the same latitudes. Hence the abnormally 
high temperature which prevails in the interior of Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australia during their resyiective 
summei^ in consequence of which the air, becoming speci- 
firally lighter, ascends in enormous columns thousands of 
miles in diameter. On arriving at the higher regions of 
the atmosphere it flows over neighbouring regions where 
the sur face temperature is lower, and thus the atmosy^eric 
prasw of the highly heated regions is diminished. 

Surface winds set in all round to take the ydaoe of the 


air removed from the continents by these ascending 
currents, and since these necessarily are chiefly winds from 
the ocean they are highly charged with aqueous vay)our, 
by the presence of which, and by the condensation of the 
vapour into cloud and rain, the pressure over continents at 
this season is still further and very largely diminished. 
Air charged with vayiour is specifically lighter than when 
without the vayiour ; in other words, the more vapour 
any given quantity of atmosyiheric air lias in it the less 
is its sy^ecific gravity ; and, furtlH^r, the condensation 
of vapour in ascending air is the chief cause of the cooling 
effect being so much less than that wliieh w'ould be 
experienced by dry air. From these, two yirinciydes, 
which were established by Dalton, tloule, ami Sir William 
Thomson, it follows that the yirossure of ^ aJ»ollr in the air, 
and its condensation, exercise a jiowerful influence in 
diminishing the yirossure. The great distnrbing influences 
at work in the atmosyihere are the forces called into y>lay 
by its aqueous vayiour ; and it is to these, co-oj>erating with 
the forces called intoyday by the differences of temperature 
directly, tliat the lew normal yiressuro rif the continents 
during the summer is to be ascribed. The degree to wdiich 
the lowering of the yiressure takes jilace is, as was to have 
been expected, greatest in Asia, the largest continent, and 
least in Australia, the smallest continent, while in America 
it is intermediate. 

The influence of the aqueous vapour in diminishing the 
yircssure is w'cll seen in the ludt of (;ulms in llie trojiica 
lictween the nortli and the south trade-w inds. Since these 
winds inqiort into the belt of calms the vjijiour they have 
taken uyi from the Bca on their way thither, the climate ifl 
characterized by a liighly saturated atmosphere and heavy 
rains. Again the air in regions near the Atlantic contains 
much more vapour and is of a higher temperainni during 
winter than is oliserved at places in the interior of con- 
tinents in the same latitudes, it follows thus th^it the air 
over the north of the Atlantic and the regions adjoining is 
syiecificaJly lighter than in tlic regions whitdi surround 
them. We have here therefore tins y»hysi(!al (!onditions of 
an ascending current ; and it is ydain that th(‘ strength of 
this current will not merely be kept uj> hut increased by 
the condensations of the vayiour into cloud and rain whidi 
take jilace within it, by which a higher teiiqierature and a 
greater ayiocific lightness are maintained at the surface of 
the earth and at various heights in the atmosjihere than 
exist over surrounding regions at the same heights. 
Accordingly it is seen from the winter isolmrs that an 
enormous diminution of pressure occurs over these regions, 
and also over the north of tlie Pacific and the Antarctic, 
as comyiored with the continents. 

Since, on the other hand, dry and cold air is specifically 
heavy, tlie winter isobars show that where 1,ein|ieraturo is 
low and the air very dry yirossure is high. <.)f this Asia 
and North America arc striking examyilcs during December, 
January, and h^ebruary, and Australia, South Africa, and 
iSouth America during June?, July, and August. 

iSince vast volumes of air are thus yioured into the region 
where yiressure is low without increasing that yiressure, and 
vast volumes flow out of the region where y>rossure is high 
without diminishing that yiressure, it necessarily follows 
that the volumes of air yxmred into the legion of low 
normal pressure do not accumulate over that region, but 
must somehow escayie away into other regions, and that 
the volumes of air which flow out from the region of high 
normal pressure must have their yilace supplied by fresh 
accessions of air yioured in from above. That the same 
law of relation observed between sea-level jiressures and 
surface winds obtains l>etween yiressurcs at different heighte 
and winds at the same lieights is sinqily a necessary 
inference. We are therefore justified in exyiecting that 
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ascending currents will continue their ascent till a height vailing winds in southern Asia which blow approximately 
is attained at which the pressure of the air comj)Osing the from S.W. from April to October^ and from N.E. from 
mirrents equals or just falls short of the pressure over the November to April. The term is now, however, generally 
surrounding regions at that liigh level. On reaching this applied to those winds connected with continents which 
height the air, no longer ljuoyed up by a greater specific are of seasonal occurrence, or which occur regularly with 
levity than that of the surrounding air, will cease to the periodical return of the season. Since they are caused 
ascend, and expanding horizontally will thenceforth flow immediately by the different temperatures and preMures 
over as an uj)per current towards those regions which offer which form marked features of the climates of continents 
the least resistance to its course ; that is to say, it will in winter and summer respectively, they are most fully 
flow over upon those regions wiiere, at that licight, pressure developed round the coast of Asia, owing to the great 
happens at the time to' l)e least. Now from the known extent of that continent. The monsoons of different parts 
densities of air of different temperatures and humidities it of the coasts of Asia differ widely in direction from each 
is evident that the overflow of the up]>er current will take other. Thus in winter and summer respectively they are 
place towards and over that region or regions the air of W.N.W. and E.N.E. at the mouth of the Amur, N. and 
which in the lower strata of tlui atmosphere, haiqiens to be S.S.E. at Shanghai, N.E. and S.W. at Kangoon, N. and 
•colder and drier than that of the other surrounding W.S.W. at Bombay, N.W. and S.W. at Jerusalem, and 
regions, — because, l>eing denser, a greater mass of air is S.S.W. and N.N.E. at Archangel. The Indian winter 
condensed or gathered together in the low^er strata of the monsoon generally begins to break up in March, but it is 
atmosphere, thus leavingaless mass of air, or a diminished not till about the middle of May, when the normal pres- 
iprcssurc, in the higher region of tho ui)pcr current. sure has been decidedly diminished over the heat^l 

If tins be so, then the extraordinarily high jn'cssure of interior, that the summer monsoon acquires its full strength 
Central Asia during wunter is to bo ascribed to these two and the heavy monsoonal rains fairly set in. In October, 
•causes: — (1) tlui low temperature and excessive dryness of when the temperature has fallen considerably and wdth 
the air of this extensive region; and (2) its relative the falling temperature the pressure of the interior has risen, 
proximity to lljc. knv pressure of the Atlantic to the north- the summer monsoon begins to break up, and this season 
west, the low pressure of the Pacific to the north-cast, and is marked by variable winds, calms, and destructive 
the low jux'ssure of the bolt of calms to the south, hurricanes. As tho temperature continues to fall and 

Similarly, since in summer tlio temperature of air resting pressure to rise, the wdnter monsoon again resumes its 

over the Atlantic between Africa and the United States is ; .sway. Monsoons, equally witli the trade-wrinds, play a 
much low’er tlmn that of the land, the ascending currents i most important part in the economy of tho globe. Tho 

wliieh arise from the heated lands of Africa, Europe, and relatively great force and steadiness in the direction in 

North and South America, as w^ll as frotri the region of wdiieli they blow, and the periodical change in their direc- 
calms immediately to the south, all of which are remark- tion, give facility of intercourse between different countries ; 
able for a low jiorinal ]>rossuro, w^ill on reaching the upper and, besides, by the rainfall they bring they spread fertility 
regions of the atmospliere flow towards this part of the over extensive regions which otlierwise would be barren 
Atljintic, because there, tlie temperature being low’er and W'astes. 

the density of tlie air composing the Jow^er strata ])eing Tho winds of Australia arc also strictly monsoonal, but 
greater, pressure in the upper regions is Jess. And, since owing to the small extent of that continent, and conse- 
the surfatJO wands nrtj constantly flowing outwards from quently the smaller differences there are between tho 
this region of abnormally liigli prossuni, thus draining normal pressure of the interior and that of the surrounding 
aw'ay the air [loured down upon it by the u[)per currents coasts in summer and winter respectively, they are less 
which converge upon it, extreme saturation tloes not take strongly marked than arc the monsoons of southern Asia; 
place, and the air consequently is relatix ely dry and cool, and particularly they neither blow with tho same force nor 
That this view' generally nqu’esents the movenuuits of the so steadily from the same point of tho compass. For tho 
«pl»er currents has been strongly eoniirmed within the last same reason the Australian climates are characterized by 
few’ years ])y IVofcssnr 1 lihlebrandsson and (lenient Ley the occurronco of more frequent droughts than are the 
in their researches into the upjier ciirnaits of llie atinosjhere | climates of southern Asia, and the same remark api>lies to 
based on observations of the cirrus cloud. | the climates of southern Africa. 

From these considerations it may 1)0 eoucluded that tlie I Since the Malay archi[>ehigo lies during the summer of 
w’ind.s which prevail near the earth's suifaee are known ' tlie northern hemisphere betw’ccn the high pressure of 
from the isobarii^ liiu's, tlie direction of the wdnd being , I'cntral Australia and the low pressure of A.sia, and during 
from regions wdiere ])rt‘ssiire is liigh towards rogit^ns where the wunter between the high pressure of Asia and tho low 
it is low", in accordance with Buys Ballot's law ; and that pressure of central Australia, it follows that the winds of 
the up])er currents may be inferred from the isobarie lines ' these islands are eminently monsoonal in their character, 
taken reversely, together wdth the isothermal lines taken | being in summer southerly and in winter northerly. Tho 
directly. In other w^ords, the regions of low’cst pressure, ! result of this peculiar wind system of the archipelago is to 
with their ascending curronts and relatively liighcr pressure give to these island.s a singular diversity of climates, which 
at groat heiglits as conqiared wdth surrounding regions, wall be more particularly referred to under rainfall, 
point out tho sources or fountains from which the upper At Zanzibar the prevailing wind in July is S.E., but in 
currents flow^ ; aTid the isothermals, by sliowdng where on January, when the low" pres.sure of tho interior is situated 
account of the relatively low temperatures tho greater much farther to southward, it is N.E. ; and the same 
mass of the air is condensed in the lower strata of tho intluenco is felt, though in a greatly modified degree, as 
atmosi)here and sea-level pressure conseciuently is high, far as Mauritius, where tho S.E. trade changes nearly into 
thus diminishing the pressure of the upper regions, point E. during the summer. On the other side of Africa the 
out the regions to^vards and upon which these u})per S.E. trade of the South Atlantic is changed into a S.W. 
ourrents of the atmosphere flow. The facts of the diurnal monsoon on the coast of the Gulf of Guinea. • 

oscillations of the barometer in tho different regions In the southern, central, western, and northern regions 
already discussed afford the strongest corroboration of these of North America the prevailing winds have a well-marked 
^riewa. monsoonal character. The prevailing winds of winter and 

The term “ monsoon ” has long been applied to the pre- summer respectively are N.E. and S.S.E. at New Orleans, 
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N.W, and S.W. in Utah, N. and S. at Fort Yuma 
(California), E.S.E. and N.W. at Portland (Oregon), and 
S. and E.N.E. at Fort York, Hudson Bay. These winds 
are readily accounted for by the distribution of pressure 
over the continent in wdnter and summer. On the Atlantic 
seaboard of the United States the prevailing winds of 
winter vary from N.W. in the New England States to W. 
in South Carolina ; whereas in summer they vary generally 
from S.S.W. in South Carolina to S.W. in the New Eng- 
land States. Hence over the eastern States the summer 
winds are not directed towards the low-pressure region of 
the interior of the continent, but are determined by the 
relations of their pressure to the high j)res.sure of the 
Atlantic to the eastward, and to the lower pressure over- 
spreading the Atlantic to the N.E, This influence of the 
Atlantic may be considered as felt westward through the 
States as far as the Mississippiii 

Though not so decidedly marked, the winds of Euro]>e, 
except the extreme south, arc also inonsoonal. In winti'r 
Ihey flow from the land towards the region of low pressure 
in the north of the Atlantic ; but in summer the arrows, 
representing the prevailing winds, show that all but the ex- 
treme south of Europe is swept lo^vesterly winds, wliich flow 
in a vast continuous stream from the Atlantic towards the 
central regions of tlie Old Coiitiiieiit, and which deposit in 
their course the rains tliey have brought from the ocean. 

Similarly, monsoons prevail on the eoasts of Brazil, 
Peru, North Africa, and many oilier regions wliicli liap[K;n 
to lie between otlier regions whose tempera turcis, and 
therefore pressures, differ markedly from each other at 
different times of tlie year. 

These are the chief prevailing winds of the globe wben 
the diffei’ences of the normal atnu)S]»heric pressure are such 
as to cause a decided and steady movement of the atino- 
si»hero over a large portion of the earth’s surface, resulting 
in w'cll-markod prevailing wdnds. But there arc other 
winds which are greatly influenced by local causes, such as j 
the nature of the ground, whether covered with vegetation j 
or bare; the physical configuration of the surface, whether | 
level or mountainous ; and the vicinity of extensive sheets i 
of fresh or salt water. An important characteristic of | 
winds in their practical relations to cliiimtc is their j 
quality, — they being warm or cold, dry or moist, according j 
to their direction and the nature of the earth’s surface i 
over which they liave just ]»as.sed. Thus in the northern | 
hemisphere southerly winds are warm and moist, while | 
northerly winds arc cold and dry. In Europe south- 
westerly winds are moist and easterly winds dry, while in 
the New England States and Canada north-easterly winds 
are cold and raw and north-westerly winds cold and dr^\ j 

In particular regions certain meteorological eoriditions | 
occur at stated seasons intensifying these effects, resulting | 
'in excessive drought, heavy rains, intense or great heat, 
thus giving rise to the following among other w'ell-known 
winds, llie east winds of the British Islands occur chiefly 
in S]>ring, but also in a less degree in November, being in 
the latter case often accompanied with fog. The winds j 
here referred to are dry and parching, and their deleterious j 
influence on the health is seen, not merely in the discomfort | 
and uneasiness they impart to the less robust of the popu- | 
lation, but also in the largely increased m()rtality which 
they cause from consumption and all other diseasos more 1 
or less connected with the nervous .system. In the 
countries bordering on the north of the Atlantic, atmo- 
spheric pressure riches the annual maximum in May, and 
it is above the average during the other two spring months. 
In these months the normal pressure approaches nearer to 
what obtains farther south, and an examination of daily 
weather maps shows that this is due to the repeated 
oocmrence in spring of very hi^^ pressures in the north of 
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Euroi)e while pressures much lower prevail to southward. 
Now these oast winds are simply the outflow from these 
regions of high j)ressure to northward. Northerly and even 
westerly winds which are truly outflows from what may be 
styled Arctic antioydonic areas bring 'wdth them qualities as 
noxious as those of the east wind itself, and prove as injuri- 
ous to health and vcg(*tutioa. The cold dry wind of April 
29, 1868, which blasted and shrivelled up vegetation in 8cot- 
j land, particularly in tlic western counties, as effectually as 
I if a scorching fire had i>assed across them, was a w est wind 

j In tlio south of Kuroju\ the wintor and early spring, 

i peculiarly dry, cold, aji<l violent luu lherl v winds arc of onusional 
j occurrence. Of tliesc winds Mu‘ “mist ml” is one of the most 
j notorious, wliich is ii steady, violeiil, and eohl north-west wind 
j blowing from eentral and eastern Franee down on tin' Gnlf of 
j Lyons. It is purtieularly trying while it lasts to invalhls who are 
j speniling the winter at the various j»opuliir sanataria whieli uro 
I seatteiVil alonir this ])art of the Mediterranean coast. The great 
I eold that took jdaecin the north of Italy and .south of Frame in 
; the beginning of isOS was a gooil example of thi; mistral. Tho 
! inefeoroh»gieal eondilions under wliieh it oeeiiiTeil were nmisuully 
' low pressure over the Mediternineuii to sent li ward inches), 

whilst at tin* same time pivssin<* rose steadily and rapidly cm pr(»- 
eeeding iioithw'urd to JtO'DO.'i inehes in the north of Kiissia. Fiom 
llii.Ngi*ogr;iphieal dislribntiou of I lie pressure, northei ly w’iiids swept. 
s(»ulliwards over lOnrope, carrying with liiem the low teniperatures 
of lilt* higher latitudes, :iiid lau ame still eolderaiid drier on crossing 
• tin* Alps lu-fore the) made the descent on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Tin* cold t(*mpesl nous winds w hich descend from lln .liilian 
! Alps ainl sweep over tin* Adiialic, and the dre.'ided “gregale”of 
' Alulta, which is a dry <'‘'ld norlli i':ed wind, arc in their ••harueter 
and origin (piilc analogous to (he nii.siral. 
i 'Pin* “ norlln'is,” or “ inn ics,” arc p»‘culiai ly di y cold st rong winds 
I which n'jiealt'dly (M-cm* from Scjilcmhcr to Match in the States 
borilering on the (liilf of Mexico, and an* perfectly analogous to the 
I mistral. 'Phe conditions under which tin) occur an* u ]tressur(s 
■ lower than usual to the south or south t.id, ov<*r ( In* tiulf of Mexico, 

I together with a pri*.ssnri* eVi*n higln*!’ than the high normal whie,U 
I is so marked a h-ature (d' the nn*tc(»r(tlogy of the lioeky Mountains 
: (hiring the coMer months. When, us most JVe«piently hajipeiis. 

: tliey occur in the wakc^ ol’ a Hloi*m, their disagrceahle ([Ualilics of 
j extreme drync'ss, eohl, and viedenee an* all iiit«‘nsilied. From u 
I temperature of upwards of Ho" ex piii’ieneed as tlie storm eonnis u]» 

I tlie thennomet(*r rapiflly falls to 18" or evjm lower ; and, as the- low 
temperature (db'ii oeiuirs with ii wind hlowing with great vi(d(.*iiee, 
the iiortlnMs prove most delcterion-s. A violent wind with a tem- 
2 »erature (»f l.S'" is altogetln'r nnknown in the lirilish Islands. 

The “j»ainpe,ro” is a strong, drs, eohl wiml w hich hlow'saerosH the 
i»ampa.s(d'1he Kiver Plate of South Ainerieu, oee.nrringat all seasons, 
nut most fr»‘<jutjntly during the spring and summer from Oetoher to 
dannary. Tliey are preceded hy easterly wimls, u falling j)ressure, 
a rising temperature, and inereased moisture. A ]»anipe.ro is de- 
serihfsl hy Dr 1). (Ihristisoii, ami its a]ipearaiiee figured, in the 
Journal of Ikti Sooflish Mf'lrorolotjiral /^oarf.if^ vol, v. p. 942, as seen 
advancing on the. iiioniiiig of Koveinhcr 28, 18t)7, in eentral 
Uruguay. In the (iurly morning tin' wind hh-w' ratln'r strongly 
from north-east, and hy and hy clouds were sium imtving very 
slowdy from the Wfjst, thn>w’ijjg out loijg streamers eustwanlH. Ah 
tliey advanced, tw^o demse, and jicrfeetly regular cloud -iiiaH.HeH 
apjiciircd in front, one behind the other, in close, contact yet not 
interiiiiiigling, — tlie one heing of a uniform leaden grey, while tin* 
other W'lis as black as tlie smoke of a stcainei-. On arriving over- 
head, the front, though slightly wavy in appearance, was him'ii to la* 
(|uite straight in its general direction, and the hands were of uniform 
breadth. They rushiid foi’ward at great spe-ed under the othei 
clouds W’ithout uniting with them, preserving their forms unbroken, 
being borne onward hy an apparently irresistible lovat, as if eoni- 
IKJHod of some solid material rather Lliuii vanour. They extended 
jiroliahly 60 luiles in length, hut us they t(joK only a few niinutes 
to jiass tlieir breadth was not great, and they ttiqicared to diminish 
to mere Hues in thc' distant horizon. At the instant the first clond- 
band arrived overhead, the wind ehopjied round from north-east t(? 
north and tlieii to south-we.Mt ; a strong eold blast at the same time 
seemed to fall from the leaden cloud, and continued to blow till 
both bands hud passed. No rain or thunder oeeurred ut this time, 
but in the confused rabble of clouds w’hich followed low thunder 
contiiuierl to roll, and in a quarter of an hour ruin fell, and for some 
hours thereafter wind, rain, and thunder continued, but only to a 
moderate decree. Tlie low temperature and rising barometer and 
change of wind are the constant and most striking characteristics- 
of tho jiampero. On one occasion the temnerature fell 44’ in four- 
teen hours, and on another occasion the fail was only 4’. Rain ia 
a usual accom|iaiiimeut, but ou rare occasions the pampero passes oiT. 
and no rain fiuls. 
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HcbinfalL — Whatever tends to lower the temperature of 
the air below the dew-point is a cause of rain. It is there- 
fcnre to the winds we must chiefly look for an explanation 
of the rainfall, and the broad principles of the ^nnexion 
may be stated to be these five : — (1) when the winds have 
previously traversed a considerable extent of ocean, the 
rainfall is moderately large ; (2) if the winds advance at 
the same lime into colder regions, the rainfall is largely 
increased, because the temperature is sooner reduced below 
the ])oint of .saturation ; (3) if the winds, though arriving 
from the ocean’ have not traversed a considerable extent of 
it, the rainfall is not largo; (4) if the winds, even though 
having traversed a large extent of ocean, yet on arriving 
at the land proceed into lower latitudes or regions markedly 
wanner, the rainfall is small or nil; (15) if a range of 
mountains lies across the onward i»ath of the winds, the 
rainfall is larg(‘ly increased on the side facing the winds, 
and reduced over the regions on the other side of the 
range. reason here is that, the air on the windward 

side of the ridge being suddenly raised to a greater 
heiglit in crossing the range, the temi)erature is further 
reduced by mere expansion, and a more copious precipita- 
tion is the result ; whereas on the leeward side as the air 
descends to lower levels it becomes gradually drier, and 
actcordingly the rainfall rapidly diminishes with the 
descent. 

AV« liuvt? drawn attniition to the diiniiiiHlicd velocity of the wind 
ov(i' luinl us coii)j)iircd witli the open sea {]). 125). From this it 
follows that an envelope of Btillor air or air of less velocity than 
that of the )>revailing wind broods over the land, and by its 
]iresoiice forc.es tin* prevailing wind to a greater height, thus tending 
to increase the rainfall. If the foreshore rises within a few miles 
to a height of 200 or 300 feet, the result is veiy striking when the 
wind from the sea blows straight upon it. Thus at Spittal, near 
Berwiek, on iSej)temhur 1^77, a N.K. wind blew straight a.shore at 
an estimated velocity of 25 miles an hour. To eastward the sky 
was singularity clear down to the horizon, hut to westward all the 
country beyond a mile from the shore was env(jhip(?d in what 
appeared a ilense mist or fog. About 15“ to eastward of the zenith 
of an observer on the .shore, the thinnc.st rack of cloudlets was seen 
emerging witliont intermission from the deep stainless blue of the 
sky, whicli as they diifteil landward imireased so rajiidly in volume 
and densily tliat the zenitli was three-fourths covered with clouds. 
A similar ]»lienomenou w'as seen in Septemher 1879 on board the 
Orkney steamer at tlie magnificent clilf of 11 oy Island, Orkney. 
A heavy .storm hud .just cleared away, and a strong W.N.W. wind 
was blowing light against the clilf. The sky was ahsoluttdy cloud- 
less all round, exeejd the upner 300 foet of Hoy Hill, 1 570 feet high, 
which was envcdoiKul in a tniek mist that stretclied away to wind- 
ward, some distance* to westward of the steamer’s course, whitdi 
was about 2 mile.s from land. 'fho we.stern termination of the 
cloud was the thinnest rack of cloud, which emerged uncca.singly 
from the blue sky at a distance not less than 4 miles to wind- 
ward of the clilf. The constituent jiarls of the cloud itself were in 
rapid motion eastwanl, but, owing to the fresh accessions it was 
constantly receiving, the cloud itself apiwared stationary. Thus 
the wind was forced upward into the atmos})liere foi* some consider- 
able distance to windu ard of the ridge lying across its ])ath. 

It is this dragging effect of the laud on the wind, and the con- 
sequences which result from it, that explain liow it is that during 
storms of wind and rain from the noi'tli-east the rainfall over the 
foreshores of the Firth of Fortli, tlic Aforay Firth, and the IVnlland 
Firth looking to the north-east is so iniich in exees.s as coiiiparod 
with the rest of Scotland. Tlio same principle, explains the heavy 
rainfall in ]>hiiiis at some distance from the range of liills lying 
across the wind'.s path and on tlio side of the rain -bringing wdnds. 

For short intervals of time the heaviest rainfalls occur 
with tornadoes, waterspouts, and some other forms of the 
whirlwind, the reason being that not only is there rapid 
expansion due to the rapid ascent of the air, but also great 
rarefaction is i)roduced by the extreme velocity of the 
aerial gyrations round the axis of the tornado. On August 
1, 1846, 3*12 inches of rain fell at Camberwell, London, 
in two hours and seventeen minutes. Of heavy falls 
may be mentioned 4'60 inches in London, Api^d 13, 
1878; 6*00 inches at Tongue, September 7, 1870; 5*36 
inches in Monmouthshire, July 14, 1875; 6*62 inches at 
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Seathwaite, Cumberland, November 27, 1848 ; and 7*12 
inches at Drishaig, Argyllshire, December 7 to 8, 1863. 
But it is in lower latitudes that the heaviest single ehowers 
have been recorded. The following are among the most 
remarkable: — at Joyeuse, France, 31*17 inches in twenty- 
two hours; at Genoa, 30*00 inches in twenty-four hours; at 
Gibraltar, 33*00 inches in twenty-six hours; on the hills above 
Bombay, 24*00 inches in one night; and on the Ehasi 
Hills, India, 30*00 inches on each of flve successive days. 

As regards the ocean, there are no available data from 
which an ^timate could be formed as to the amount 
of the rainfall, since the rainfall statistics of the ocean 
must be regarded as giving hardly anything more than 
the comparative frequency of the fall. It is, however, 
certain that the equatorial belt of calms in the Atlantic 
and Pacific between the trades is the region where the ocean 
rainfall reaches the maxij^um, and the parts of these 
oceans are the rainiest which are the longest within the 
belt of calms as it shifts its position northward and south- 
ward with season. While the cloud-screen is undoubtedly 
dense, and the rainfall frequent and heavy, the careful 
observations of the “Challenger” and “Novara” show 
that the statements generally made as to these points are 
greatly exaggerated. 

In the regions of the trades the rainfall is everywhere 
small over the open sea, seeing that the trade-winds are 
essentially an outflow from anticy clonic regions, and their 
original dryness is to a largo extent maintain^ because 
their course is directed into regions which become con- 
stantly warmer. Thus at Ascension, lat. 8“ 45' S., which 
is throughout the whole year within the S.E. trades, the 
mean rainfall for the two years 1854-55 was only 8*85 
inches. At St Helena, wliich lies constantly within the 
same trade.s, five years give a mean rainfall of 5*36 inches 
on the coast ; but in the same island at a height of 1763 
feet the annual amount rises to 23*98 inches. Malden 
Island and some other islands in the Pacific, about long. 
150" W., and for some distance on each side of the equator, 
have been pointed to by Scott as practically almost rain- 
less, as is shown by their containing extensive guano 
deposits. These islands arc situated somewhat similarly 
to Ascension with respect to the zone of calms. In 
Mauritius the annual rainfall on a mean of four years 
was 30 inches at Gros Cailloux, but at Cluny, only 16 
miles distant, for the same four years it was 146 inches ; 
in regard to which Meldruin remarks that at Cluny, w^hicli 
is in the vicinity of mountains and forests, in the south- 
east of the island, and thus directly exposed to the trade- 
wind as it arrives from the sea, the rainfall in almost any 
mouth is from four to six times greater than at Gros 
C^ailloux on the north-west coast, where neither mountain 
nor forest exists, and where the S.E. trade arrives con- 
siderably drained of its moistiure. 

From what has been said it is evident that the heaviest 
rains wall be brought by the wdnds which have traversed 
the greatest extent of ocean within the tropics, and which 
accordingly of all ocean winds have the highest temperature 
and humidity. These conditions are most completely 
fulfilled during the summer months of the northern 
hemisphere by the winds which, commencing from near 
lat. 30" S., blow home on southern Asia as the well-known 
S.W. monsoon of these regions. Accordingly it is by the 
wdnds of this monsoon that a larger rainfall is distributed 
over a larger portion of the earth’s surface than occurs 
anywhere else in any season; and this largo rainfall is 
in many regions still farther greatly increased by the 
mountain ranges which lie across the path of the rain- 
bringing winds. 

It is on these winds that the rainfall of India chiefly 
de|>ends. Along the whole of the west coast from the 
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Gulf of Oftmbay southward, and on the Western Ghats, 
the rainfall is excessive. The following are some of the 
more interesting annual means in inches beginning with 
Bombay and proceeding southwards: — Bombay, 74; 
Matheram, 247; Mahabaleshwar, 252 ; Katnagiri, 104; 
Baura, 266; Goa, 102; Karwar, 116; Honawar, 139; 
Man^ore, 134; Cannanore, 132; Calicut, 116; and 
Cochin, 114. In the west of Ceylon the rainfall is also 
heavy, being at Colombo 87, at Galle 91, and at 
Ratnapura, at some distance inland among the Mils, 149. 
Since the S.W. monsoon is drained of much of its 
moisture in crossing these mountains, a greatly diminished 
rainfall is distributed over the interior and east side of 
India, and on the eastern slopes of Ceylon. 

If now we cross to the eastern shores of the Bay of 
Bengal, we again encounter an excessive rainfall along these 
coasts and up the slopes of the mountains looking down on 
them. Thus from south northward the following are 
among the more characteristic rainfalls in inches - 
Nancowry, 102; Port Blair, 116; Mergui, 152; Tavoy, 
^96; Maulmain, 189; Rangoon, 100; Bassein, 98; 
Sandoway, 212 ; Akyab, 198; and Chittagong 104. On 
the other hand, at Thyetinio, inland on the Irawodi, the 
annual rainfall is only 48 inches. 

We have shown how, in accordance with the })eculiar 
distribution of pressure in India in summer, the monsoon 
is diverted up the valley of the Ganges as an Jil.S.E. wind, 
distributing on its way, even to the head of the valley, in 
a generous rainfall the moisture it has brought from the 
Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal. The rainfall does 
not extend farther westward than the basin of the Ganges, 
and the precipitation is most copious along the lower 
Himalayas, the largest falls being recorded at heights 
about 4000 feet, — ^l>eing, as pointed out by Hill, near the 
level at which the summer monsoon is cooled just below 
its dew-point. The following are some of the larger rain- 
falls in inches, beginning with the more western: - Mus- 
Booree, 95 ; Naini Tal, 92 ; Khatmandu, 57 ; Daijiling, 
121 ; Kurseong, 154 ; Buxa, 219; Kuch Behar, 131. 

The rainfall is very large in the north-east angle of the 
Bay of Bengal and thence northwards towards Bhutan, or 
at the angle where the summer monsoon from the bay 
curves round to a westerly course on its way up the 
Ganges. Tims at Noakhally, on the coast, it amounts in 
inches to 109; at Tura, on the Brahmaputra, immediately 
to west of the Qaro Hills, 129 ; at Silchar and Sylhet to 
eastward, 117 and 155; whilst at Clierrapunji, on the 
Khosi Hills, it rises to 493’19 inches on a mean of twenty- 
four years. This last rainfall is the largest known on the 
globe, the causes of which are the highly saturated state 
of the monsoon on its arrival at the lower Ganges, tJje 
high mountain range of Burmah to eastward of Bengal, 
which turns the monsoon to the north, and the ]»rotrusion 
westwards of the Khasi and Garo Hills so as to lie in the 
line of that branch of the monsoon which pa.sses from the 
lower Ganges into the basin of the Brahmaputm above 
Goalpanu The consequence is that the highly saturated 
air of the monsoon in its passage across the Khasi Hills is 
suddenly raised to a height of about 6000 feet, and being 
thereby reduced far below the point of saturation the 
&u]>erabundant moisture is precipitated in unequalled 
deluges of rain. The amount of the annual rainfall at all 
these places is determined, essentially if not altogether, by 
the rains of the summer monsoon, the relative intensity of 
which over India may be taken to be fairly represented by 
the rainfall of July. 

The rains which accompany the N.E. monsoon of the 
winter months may be represented by the rainfall for 
January. These arc heaviest in Ceylon, especially on its 
east slopes, and in southern India, or where the N.E. 


monsoon arrives after having traversed a large extent of 
ocean. The fall for the month exceeds 6 inches over a 
large portion of the east coast, whilst at Colombo in the 
west the rainfall is only half that amount, and farther north 
at Pattalum the January rainfall is only 1*82 inches. In 
southern India the amount varies from about 1 to 2 inches. 
Blanford pointed out in 1873 {PhiL Trana,^ vol. clxiv. p. 
618) that, while the surface winds of northern India in win- 
ter are northerly, on the Himalayas, especially the north- 
west portion, southerly winds prevail during the cold months. 
It is these upiHjr southerly winds which bring the winter 
rains to the Punjab, Tipper India, and the highlands of 
Assam. It is further to be noted that winter rains also 
occur in Central India, where the prevailing surface winds 
are from east and north-east. The mean rainfall of January 
at Mussooroe is 2*00 inches and at Naini Tal 2*86 inches, 
and in Assam, at Sibsagar, 1*13 inch. Over a large tract 
of the east side of southern India from Nellore southward, 
including Ceylon, the maximum rainfall for the year occurs 
in the months of Octol»er and November. 

Hainfallof the Malay ArMpdayo awl Australia . — Under the 
direction of the. late Dr Uergsina, systematic ohservations of the 
niinfull of the Malay archii)clago were begun in 18/9, the nuiiihcr 
of stations being 151). 'Phe results of tin* iirst throt^ years sliow tliat 
tlic iiteaii annual rainfall over the archi])(*lago varies from about tit) 
inehes in Timor to upwards of 200 iin lics at somo spots among the 
western slopes of Sumatra. But tho most imiiortaut feature in tlie 
rainfall in its ri:lalious to eliinatc is not the absolute amount that 
falls annually, hut rather the manner of its distribution tlirough 
the months of tlie year. Ovi>r the greater nuiiilmr of the islands 
rain falls e.oph>u.Hly every monlh; but as regards some of tho islands 
the year is divided into ilry ami wet seasons as luarkeil as arc seen 
in the climates of India. l1n*. k(*y to this essential ditlerenei* among 
the elimates is the distribution of atrnospherie ju'cssure during the 
months of the year from Bouth-eastern Asia to Austiulin, with the 
resulting prevailing winds. During the winter months atmospheric 
])ressure is high in south-oastern Asia and low in the intciior of 
Australia, tht) ditrereneit being about ihr(te-(|uarterH of an inch. 
Since between these two regions llio fall in the mean ]ires8ure is 
practically unintornijdcd, the Malay arcliipelago lying hetweeji 
them is swept by northerly wimis (tig. 14). As these winds have* 
traversed a gn'at hreatllh of ocean in tlieir e.ourM*, they arrive in a 
liiglily saturated state, and emjHe(jn-vmtJ 3 ' deiiosit a eojiious rainfall, 
jiartieularly on tlie northern slopes of the Jiighe.r islands. Hence 
in these months the rainfuJl over Uie iHlandH without (‘xcoptioii is 
large, the mean monthly amount being in many casos more than 30 
incln*s. These winds eoiil inue their eoursc to southward towards tho 
loW’Oressurc region in tlie interior of Australia, and deposit along the 
nortn eoa.sts of that eontinent a monthly rainfall rising gi*ncrally 
to from 14 to 20 iiie.lics. ( )n advancing into tho interior, the moan 
amount gradually diminishes at the suceoHsive telegra])hie stations 
to 3*50 inehes at Alice Springs near tlie tropic of Capricorn. Tho 
amount of the rainfall for any ]iarlienlar year, and tlio distance from 
the coast to which the rains penetrate inland, depend ossentiully on 
the height of the winter jU'essure of Houti’i*<iasU*rn Asia as (rom pared 
with tho low mean pressuio of central Australia, by which tho 
strength of tho northerly monsoon is regulated. 

On the other hand, during the summer of tlie northorn heiijisplien* 
pressure is high in the interior of Australia and low in ('liiria, the 
mean difference Is-ing about half an inch. Between tho two regioiiH 
tho fall in the mean pressure is eontiniious and nnintenupted, and 
as a eonsciiueneo southerly winds prevail over tlie intcrvifuingarehi- 
>eiago. These, wind.s, as they advance from the continent into lower 
atitude.s, are absolutely rainless in the north of Austialia, and over 
Timor and tho othor Malay islands which are separated from 
Australia only by a comparatively narrow holt of sea. During tin; 
threo veAi’s no rain wdiutever fell in 'i’imor in July and A must, and 
the fall in June, Scidemher, and October was small. As, jiowever, 
the winds jiursue their course to northward, they 'agerly lick U| 
moisture from the sea, so that by the time they an ive ut Amboynn 
thoy have iK'come so Baturuted that tlie monthly rainfall there rises 
to nearly 80 inches. Again at some distance to tho west of Timor 
rain falls iiioro or less regularly every month, the amount ineresH- 
ing in proportion to the exteiit of ocean traversed by the S.E. 
winds, which advance tow'ards these i.slands from tho uireetion of 
Australia. These marked diflbrences among tho climates of the 
Malay archiftclogo, which, since they really depend on the geo- 
graphical distribution of land and sou of this part of the gloljc, must 
be regarded os permanent difieronces, have played no inconspicuous 
part in tlie sinralar distribution of animal and vegetable life which 
characterizes the arohixtelago. 
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In July the prevailing wind in West Australia is N.W., and the 
rainfall reaches the maximum for the year, whereas in January the 
wind is S.K, and the rainfall is the minimum. Similarly in 
January sinoo the winds of the southem half of South Australia and 
Victoria are from the south, and thus blow towards warmer regions, 
the rainfall is either at tlie annual minimum, or it is small. But 
on rounding the coast and proceeding northward, the wind becon»es 
K, then jf.E., and ultimately N. in the north of Queensland. 
With this pr. valeiice of oceanic and equatorial winds, the rainfall 
at this time of the y(*ar rai)idly rises over the whole of tlie eastern 
slopes, till at Cam York it is about 20 inches. In the basins of the 
Murray and Durfing rivers, which are shut off fiom the east by the 
moimtaiii ranges of New South Wales, the raiiffull is only about an 
incli and a lialf. On the other liaud, to south of the latitude of 
Sy<inoy, including Tasmania, the maximum rainfall occurs in winter 
over those regions which slope soutli towards the sea. On crossing 
the mountain range of Victoria into tlie basin of tlie Murray river, 
the rainfall rapidly diminishijs. In tlio noith of New Zealand the 
winter rainfall is the bcavicst ; but farther south, wbere westerly 
winds j)revail with some stiadiocMs through this year, the rainfall is 
more eipially distributed through the months ; and, as the prevailing 
winds arc westerly, the hciivi(sst rainfall is in the west of the islamls. 
Thus at Hokitika in the west near sca-levt l, and not far from a lofty 
range of mountains to the cast, tlie annual amount reaches 120 
inches, and at Healey inland at a height of 2104 feet it is 106 
inches. At W<dlingt(»n the annual rainfall is 52 inches, at 
Southland 46, at li'iinedin y4, and at dhristchureh 25, thus 
showing, in the lainfall of the two sidtjs of the island, ixtremcs 
nearly as gn'at as iu Scot land. 

Rainfall of Ruvopt\ — Asrogartls rainfall, Europe may be 
conveniently divided into tw’o distinct regions, — wcsioriiand 
northern liurojie, extending in a inodilicd degree through 
the interior of the continent into Siberia, and tlie countries 
bordering on tlie Mediterranean. A vast ocean on the one 
hand, a great continent on the other, and a predominance 
of westerly winds are the determining circumstances in the 
distribution of the rainfall over western Eurojie. Hence 
the rainiest regions are to bo found in the west, where 
mountain ranges stretch north and south, llie annual 
rainfall exceeds 80 inches over a considerable district, 
including the greater part of Skye and portions of the 
counties of Inverness and Argyll to the soutli-oast, in the 
lake district of England, and in tlie more mountainous 
parts of North Wales, — iliese three districts hei ng the 
wettest iu lilurape. As Ireland presents no continuous 
range of mountains opposing the westerly winds of the 
Atlantic, no Iiish rain-gauge sliows a mean raijifall of 80 
inches. A point of some interest is suggested by the rain- 
fall of the counties of Kirkcudbright and Dumfries in 
Scotland. These counties offer to the westerly winds a 
series of valleys sloping south to the Solway Firth, which 
show successively a diminished rainfall on advancing east- 
ward till at several places in Nithsdale and Aimandalc it 
does not exceed 40 inches. Hut in Eskdale, farther to the 
east, the rainfall instead of falling increases to about 60 
inches. The reason is that the westerly winds are 
obstioicted in their onward course by the range of lulls by 
which Eskdale is bounded on the cast, in surmounting 
wliich the winds are much reduced in temperature, and their 
suiiorabundant moisture falls in copious rains immediately 
to westward of the ridge.’ The cause of tlie larger rainfall 
of Eskdale is thus analogous to that of the large rainfall 
of the coast in the north-east of the Bay of Bengal 
immediately under the Assam range of immntains. In 
England the largest annual rainfall is 146 inches at Sea- 
thwaite in the Lake district, in Scotland 128 inches at 
Glencroe in Argyll, whilst in Ireland the largest is only 
76 inches. The driest part of the British Islands is an 
extensive district to south-south-west of the Wash, with a 
rainfall of about 21 inches. A largo extent of England, 
and all the more important agricultui^ districts in Scotland, 
have a rainfall under 30 inches; the greater part of 
Fjigland, and nearly the half of Scotland, have a raiidall not 
exceeding 40 inches ; but in Ireland it is isolated patches 
only that show a rainfall less than 40 inches* 


In the west of Norway the rainfall in inches is 72 at 
Bergen, 51 at Aalesund, 46 at the Naze and in the Lofoten 
Isles, falling to 10 at the North Cape. At Christiania, 
Upsala, and a large part of the east of Scandinavia the 
rainfall is about 21 inches, falling to 16 inches on the 
north coast of the Gulf of Bothnia. In Russia and Siberia 
it rises only at a few places tc 20 inches, several districts 
of this extensive region having an annual, rainfall of 10, 5,. 
3, or even 2 inches. The rainfall of Spain presents great 
extremes — from 68 inches at Santiago to 13 inches at 
Saragossa. In France and the plains of Germany the 
average varies from 35 to 20 inchcr;, but in mountainous- 
regions these figures are greatly exceeded, rising through 
all gradations to upwards of 100 inchec at some points in 
the Alps. 

An important distinction between the manner of distri- 
bution of the rainfall in the west of Europe and at more 
inland places is that the greater i)art of the annual quantity 
of the west falls in winter, whilst in the interior the 
amount in summer is greater than in winter. The rainfall 
of January and July shows this in a very forcible* 
manner. Tlie summer climates of the extreme south 
of Europe and North Africa are rainless, and over exten- 
sive regions in the soutli of Europe adjoining the July 
rainfall does not amount to an inch. Over these dry 
regions the prevailing winds of summer are northerly, and 
lienee the drought which characterizes them. On the other 
hand, the rainfall in the interior of the continent is large. 
In January tlie maximum rainfall occurs on the mountains 
and liigli grounds overlooking the Atlantic, and the 
minimum on the plains of Russia. 

Owing to the way in wliicli ]2uro[)c is broken up by the 
seas which diversify its surface, the time of the year when 
tlie rain attains tlie maximum differs greatly in different 
regions. This ]»liase of the rainfall occurs, indeed, accord- 
ing to kioality, in all months except February, March, and 
April. The month of occurrence of the annual maximum 
rainfall over Europe is shown by fig. 18. A similar map 



Fio. 18. — Showing Month of Maxi mum Rainfall in Europe. 

representing the month of least rainfall shows still greater 
uniformity in a regular succession of the months in passing 
from region to region. Thus the month of least rainfall is 
January on the lower Volga, February in western Russia and 
the greater part of central Europe, March in the north of 
France and south of Great Britain, April farther to the norths 
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Ibgrlii Sootiuid oortli o< Am GtampiMia, Jam in Oikn^, 
Ic ela n d, dw irest of lidand, the nartb-ireBt 
(rf nanoe^ and Jidy over die vdiole of the aondi of BnroM 
The driest mondi ooenre nowhere in Europe in any of &e 
five months from August to December. 

B/kMM qf Korik of the Rooky Mountain! the 

minUl la Yeiy unequallv diftributed, the annual amonnta varying 
from 86 inohea at Aatoxiai near the mouth of the Columbia riveri 
to 8 inohea at San Diego on the ooaat, and 8 inohea at the head of 
the Oulf of California. Over the whole of the region between the 
Caaoade and Rooky Mountains the rainfall at all seasons is extremely 
small, this being indeed that feature in the climate to which the 
formation of the oa&ona of that region is chiefly to be referred. On 
the other hand, in the United States and Canada to east of long. 100* 
W. the diatinmiiahing feature of the rainfall is the comparative 
equableness of its distribution, an annual rainfall exceeding 50 
inohea occurring only over restricted districts, and a rainfall as low 
as 20 inches being scarcely met with anywhere. The regions where 
^e rainfall exceeds 60 inches are iPlorida, the lower Msin of the 
Mississippi, and the Atlantic seaboards of Nova Scotia and New- 
foundlsna. 

In January the annual maximum rainfall occurs over the whole 
eof Uie west coast from Sitka to lower California; but in the 
interior between long. 120* and 96* W. the amount is everywhere 
small, and over a considerable part in the south-west of this region 
no rain frills* The region of largest rainfall extends from Louisiana 
to West Vii^nia, where the mean varies from 4 to 6 inches. Over 
nearly the whole of the Dominion of Canada, by much the greater 
part of the winter precipitation is in the form of snow, which has 
Deen carefhlly measured and recorded by the Meteorological Ser- 
vice. The average snowfall for January exceeds 80 inches at St 
John's, Newfoundland, in Anticosti, Pnnee Edward Island, and 
in many other regions 

In July the rainfall is everywhere small in the west, a large 
part of this extensive region being absolutely rainless. The 
remarkable dryness of the climate at this season is due to the N. W. 
winds that set in towards the low pressure of the interior, which 
thus blow towards wanner regions. The rainfall to the east of the 
Rocky Mountains is distributed by the winds which are connected 
with the low-pressure region of the interior and with the high- 
pressure region of the At&ntio. The result is two regions of larger 
rainfall, the one in the south-east of the States and the other to the 
west of the lakes. The summer winds of the south-eastern coasts are 
southerly, and as they are anticyclonio in their origin and have in 
their course traversed some extent of ocean, they arrive well- but not 
super-saturated, and iKmr down a rainfall in July of 6 inches and 
upwards along the coasts and for some distance inland from Louisi- 
ana to Chesapeake Bay. Further, since in July those winds attain 
their maximum force and persistency, the rainfall at the same 
time reaches the maximum uong the whole coast from Boston to 
some distance west of New Orleans. Since the summer winds blow 
in the line of the Alleghany mountains and not across them, the 
rainfall diminishes in ascending Iheir slopes. The comparative 
equableness of the rainfall over the eastern States is the necessary 
result of the winds' passing into higher latitudes, and, therefore, 
cooler regions. A broad r^on where the rainfall is leas than on 
each side of it, extends from Michigan to the south-west as far as 
Canadian River. To the west of the lakes the rainfall rises above 
4 inches, and, since over this regiop the winds become somewhat 
easterly as they flow towards the low-pressure area, it is probable 
that the laiger rainfall of this prairie region has its origin in no 
small degree in the evaporation of the lakes. On ascending the 
higher reaches of the Mississippi, the amount diminishes, but 
scarcely fisUs lower than 2 inches, being thus analogous to the 
summer rains of the Upper Ganges. On crossing the water-parting 
into the basin which dmns into Hudson Bay, we encounter £. and 
N.K winds laden with vaponr licked up in their passage over Hud- 
son's Bay, which they distribute in a generous rainfall of probably 
8 to 6 inches over the rising colonies of Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan. An important point in the climate of the States is that 
over nearly the whole of the extensive region stretching between 
Alleghenies and Rocky Mountains^ except the south coast already 
referred to, the annual maximum rainfall does not occur in summer 
but in spring, the month of largest rainfall in the great majority 
of COM bdng May. In the biwin HudMn's Bay July is the 
month of largest rainfall. 

qr Oemiiral and South Amorte . —The following are, in 
Inc^ tM Imger and more interesting annual rainfalls round the 
2^;— Vera Omi^ 182; Belize, 76; Maracaibo, 168; CarAcas, 
|66; GMrgetown, 86; Paramaribo, 142; Cayenne, 140; Para, 71; 
Pemamb^ 109; Biwnos Aym, 84; BahU Blanca, 19; Puerto 
MontiL 102; Valdivia, 109; Valparaiso, 100; Serena, 98; Lima, 
of Pern, nST A remarkable feature of the 
tdbfldl of Soira Amerloa is the large amonnte that fidl in the 
of the Orinoeo aad Amaaon; the fkll is 91 inches in ths 


upper hiMn of the Mhdeiii, tad 112 iBshss at Tqnitot (lit. 8* iOT 
8., long. 72* 67' W.). The reaaon is that this Immense mgioii, 
where pressure appeem to be.almoet oonetantly low, is open to the 
highly saturated winds that blow from the equatorial Atlantie. 
Qute diflerent is the distribution of the xainfiill over the La 
Plata basin. Ths annual Dalis, in inches, are 92 at Joinville, 68 
at Corrientes, 44 at Monte Video, 86 at Parana, 24 at SantiagOi 
22 at San Luis, and only 6 at Mendoza. The fkll rapidly rises in 
ascending the eastern slopes of the Brazil mountains facing ths 
South Atlantio ; thus, while the amount at Rio Janeiro Is 46 
inches, on the hills to northward it is 116 inches. 

In January northerly winds prevail on the south coaste of the 
Oulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea, and as they have their 
origin in the high presaure of the American continent, and in 
crossing the sea pass into lower latitudes, the January rainfall of 
these ooaats ia comparatively small. In July, however, the prevail- 
ing winds are easterly, and as they have traversed a large extent of 
the equatorial waters of tlie Atlantic they are highly saturated, 
and consequently the July rainfall of these coasts is everywhere 
very large. The following are, iu inches, the January and July 
rainfalls :—CarAcaa, 1*00 and 14*04; Guatemala, 0*28 and 10*79; 
Vera Cruz, 6*10 and 86*90. The seasonal distribution of the 
rainfall in the basin of the Amazon is the reverse of this. In 
January the position of the belt of calms is about lat. 8* N., and 
aa pressure » relatively low over the basin of the Amazon, 
especially its southern slopes, the trades and the west portion of 
the region of calms unitedly spread their highly saturated air over 
the whole rwon aa far as the Andes, resulting in one of tlio most 
widespread heavy rainfalls anywhere to be met with. On the 
other nand, since in July the belt of calms is about lat. 10* N., 
the saturate atmosphere of the tropical regions no lonjmr flows up 
the Amazon, but is carried westward into the Caribbean Sea and Gulf 
of Mexico. Hence at this season the rainfall of the Amazon valley 
is small. Tlie following are, in inches, the January and July 
falls: — Para, 6*61 and 8*26; Manaos, 7*88 and 1*82; upper 
Madeira, 15*90 and 0*80 ; and Yquitos, 10*24 and 4*26. On the 
La Plata in January pressure is low, and as winds consequently 
blow from the ocean in upon the region of low pressure the rainfaU 
is large *, but as pressure is high in the interior in July the rainfall 
in that month is small. The tbllowing are, in inches, the January 
and July rainfalls Buenos Ayres, 2*87 and 1*70; Parana, 4*68 
and 1*82; Corrientes, 6*24 and 2*67; Joinville, 14*26 and 8*56; 
and San Luis, 2*68 and 0*00. 

Baiinfall qf Africa,— -K a regards the rainfall, Africa presents ths 
greatest diversity in its climates. The following are the annual 
amounts in inches at various points on or near the coast Port 
Said, 2; Alexandria, 8; Tunis, 12; Algiers 81; Oran, 17; Mogador, 
60; mouth of the Senegal, 17; Ooree, 21; Sierra Leone, 126; 
Christiansborg, 28; St Ttiumas, '40; Gaboon, 106; Loanda, 11; 
Cape Town, 28; Mossel Bay, 12; Port Elizabeth, 24; Durban, 48; 
Zanzibar, 68; and mouth of the Zambezi, 61. In the north of the 
continent, the rainfall rapidly diminishes inland, and over the great 
desert of Sahara practically none falls. In the interior of Aijneri 
it diminishes, the amount at Laghouat being 17 inches, and at 
Biskra 9. In Egypt the rainfall u limited to a narrow strip along 
the coast ; at Cmro the annual fall scarcely amounts to an inch* 
^e Januiuy and July rainfalls are, in inches, as follows : — Port 
Said, 0*46 and 0*00; Alexandria, 1*96 and 0*20; Algiers, 4*48 and 
0*04; Biskra, 0*66 and 0*08; St Louis (Senegal), 0*28 and 8*00; 
Goree, 0*00 and 4 *06; Sierra Leone, 0*69 and 24*20; Christiansborg, 
0*60 and 2*00; Katanga, 0*11 and 4*76; Gaboon, 9*85 and 0*48; 
Cape Town, 0*28 and 8*88; Durban, 6*00 and 1*70; Pretoria, 6*07 
ana 0*71; and Zanzibar, 2*02 and 2*86. At Zanzibar the heaviest 
mint occur about the equinoxes, the mean for April being 14*66 
inches, and for October 6*80 Inches. 

In the case of this, as the other continents, the explanation of the 
diflerent amounts is to be had in the seasonal changes of wind. In 
the north the winter rains are to a ver}' large extent the accom- 
paniment of the Mediterranean stomis of that season, but in summer 
pressure is diminished in the interior and increased in the Atlantic 
to the north-west, resulting iu strong steady northerly winds, which 
aa they advance into hotter regions are unaccompanied with rain. 
The heavy summer rains from Senegambia to the Gold Coast are 
due to tne strong monsoonal winds which set in towards the 
interior, thus drawing over these coasts the highly saturated air of 
the belt of calms and of the trades imipediately to the north and 
south of it Since in winter the bolt of calms is removed 8" of 
latitude farther to the south, and the temperature of the interior ia 
greatly rednosd, it follows that the winds blowing on these coasts 
from we sea are drier and less strong, and consequently the rainfall 
is gmall. At Sierre Leone tiie absolutely driest month is Februaiy, 
0*81 Inch, and the wettest September, 29*16 inches. On the other 
hand, at Gaboon (lat 0* 26' N.) the dry season ia from Jnne to 
Angnst, when the belt of cafrns is farthest to the north ; fnd the 
absolutely rainiest abont the equinoxes, the mean of March bring 
14*70 inenes and October 19*62 inches. At Loanda (lat 8* 49' 8.) 
the annual amount ia onlv a tenth of what falls at Gaboon, and ft 
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AUb whdU 7 daring the tummer months of the eonthem hemiqdiere. 
In Soath Afrioa pleasure in January is lowest in the interior, 
towards which prevailing winds from the ocean blow, and as these 
advance into rtfliions becoming rapidly hotter the rainfall all round 
the ooast and for some distance iulond falls to the annual minimum. 
But in more strictlv inland districts which are at a considerable 
elevation the rainfall reaches the maximum at the same season. 
Thus the amounts in inches for January and July are— for Pretoria, 
6*07 and 0*71; Maritfburg, 4*28 and 0*21; Graham’s Town, 2*89 
and 1*51; Lower Ncl’s Poort, 1*88 and 0*49; and Aliwal North, 
1*55 and 0*00. In the winter months pressure in the interior is 
high, and the rainfall conseauently small. Though on the coast 
winds from the arid interior frequently prevail, yet the storms that 
sweep eastward past South Africa precipitate over large portions of 
the southern slopes of this part of the globe wliat must in the main 
be regarded as a generous rainfall. It follows that the climates of 
these im]>ortant colonies range themselves into two perfectly dis- 
tinct classes,— the climates or the inland regions and the Natal 
coast, where the rains occur during the hottest months, and the 
climates of the other regions, where the annual rains occur during 
the coldest months. Little is accurately known regarding tlie rain- 
fall of the interior of Africa. It is certain, however, that it is 
small, or nil, over the extensive region of the Sahara, and that it 
is large from about 15° N. lat. to some distance south of the 
equator. Probably the rainiest part of Africa is the region extend- 
ing from the Victoria Nyanza north wai*(l8 to and including the 
gathering grounds of the tw’o groat tributaries of the Nile. 

Snow , — Snow takes the place of rain when the tempera- 
ture is sufficiently low to freeze the condensed moisture in 
the atmosphere. Snow is composed of crystals, either six- 
pointed stars or hexagonal plates, which exhibit the 
greatest variety of beautiful forms, one thousand dif- 
ferent kinds having been observed. These numerous forms 
Scoresby reduced to five principal varieties : — (1) thin 
plates, comprising several hundred forms of the most ex- 
quisite beauty ; (2) a nucleus or plane figure, studded with 
needle-shaped crystals ; (3) six-sided, more rarely three-sided, 
crystals ; (4) pyramids of six sides ; (5) prismatic crystals, 
having at the ends and middle tliin plates perpendicular 
to their length. In the same snowfall the forms of the 
crystals are generally similar. The flakes vary from 0*07 
inch to an inch in diameter, the smallest occurring with 
low temperatures and the largest when the temperature 
approaches 32”. If the temperature is a little higher, the 
snow-flakes are partially thawed in falling through it, and 
fall as sleet. The white colour of snow is caus^ by the 
combination of the different prismatic colours of the minute 
snow-crystals. The density of snow is far from uniform ; 
it is generally from ten to twelve times lighter than an 
equal bulk of water, but varies from eight to sixteen 
times lighter than water. 

The limit of the fall of snow near sea-level coincides 
roughly with the winter isothermal of 52”, since in places 
where the mean winter temperature is no higher than 52” 
that of the air falls occasionally to 32” or lower during the 
winter months. As regards Europe, the southern limit is 
about Gibraltar; in North America it is Savannah, New 
Orleans, the mouth of the Bio Grande, the head of the Gulf 
of California, and San Francisco. In Europe, north of lat, 
60^ snow falls generally on an average of from 80 to 110 
days in the year. At Upsala the number of days is 61, 
at Warsaw 45, Aberdeen 42, Oxford 18, Ostend 15, Brus- 
sels 27, Tarum (in the south-west of Jutland) 12, Copen- 
hagen 23, Vienna 33, Odessa 19, Sebastopol 12, Milan 
11, Trieste 6, Saragossa 5, Madrid 3, and Lisbon 1. 
In Greenland the number of days exce^ 80, and this 
figure is nearly reached in Newfoundland and the north- 
east seaboard of Nova Scotia. At Quebec the mean days 
of snow are 66, Halifax 64, Winning 54, Detroit 34, 
Gape Henry 13, St Louis 11, mourn of the Columbia 
Biver 7, and Charleston, S.C,, 2. In Bussia the time of 
the year when snow falls most frequently is December and 
January, except in the south of the empire, where February 
is the month of the most frequent occurrence of snow. 
But to the north of a line drawn from the entrance of the 


Guif of Fmkiid Uuoagli Wuaaw, Onuww, SaUbozg^ and 
Santiago March is the month of maidmmii ooenncnee in 
the ^reat mi^rity of instanoea; while to the south of this 
line it is January and in several oases Deoember, 

The largest fidls of snow ooeur in the Antaretio regions, 
as is well attested by the nu^nificent icebergs of anllS ifi Ad 
snow which break off all round from the lo^ walls of ioe 
that engirdle the Southern Oo^ Excepting perhaps in the 
Dominion of Canada, no data have been anywhere collected 
from which even a rough estimate could be formed as to 
the mean annual amount of snow that falls in different 
parts of the globe. 

SnouhLine , — The snow-line marks the height below 
which all the snow that falls annually melts during summer. 
No general rule can be stated for this height in different 
clinmtes owing to the many causes determining it. These 
are the exposure of mounte^m slope to the sun (and hence, 
other things being the same, it is higher on the south than 
on the north sides of mountains), exposure to the rain- 
bringing winds, the steepness of the mountains, and the 
degree of dr 3 mess of the air. Hence the position of the 
snow-line can be known by observation only. It falls only 
little on either side of the equator to. lat. 20” ; from lat. 
20” to 70“ it fqlls equably, but from lat. 70* to 78” much 
more rapidly. To t^ general rule there are many excep- 
tions. It is 4000 feet higher on the north than the south 
side of the Himalayas, owing to the larger snowfall on the 
south, and the greater dryness of the cUmate of the north 
side, and therefore the greater evaporation from the snow 
there. It is higher in interior of continents than near 
the coasts, because the precipitation is less and summer heat 
greater. In the Caucasus it is 11,063 feet Ugh, but only 
8950 in the Pyrenees. In South America it rises from the 
equator to lat. 18”, and more on the west than on the east 
slopes of the Cordilleras, owing to the large precipitation on 
the east and small precipitation and arid climate of the west 
side of that chain of mountains. It is as high in lat. 33” 
S, as in 19” N., but south of that latitude it rapidly sinks 
owing to the heavy rains brought by the moist N.W. 
winds of these regions. In the south of Chili it is 3000 
feet lower than in the same latitudes in Europe, and 6000 
feet lower than in the extremely arid climates of the Becky 
Mountains. 

Storms , — If weather charts representing a large part of 
the northern hemisphere be examined, two distinct systems 
of pressure are seen which change their forms and positions 
on the earth’s surface from day to day. The one set are 
systems of low pressure mark^ off by concentric isobars 
enclosing pressures successively lower till the centre is 
approached; and the other systems of high pressure 
marked off by concentric isobars enclosing pressures becom- 
ing Bucoessively higher towards the centre. The former of 
these are called cyclones, and the latter anticyclones. These 
areas of low pressure are the distinguishing characteristics 
of the hurricanes and typhoons of tropical regions, and of 
the ordinary storms of higher latitudes, and they may all 
be conveniently grouped under the geneml name of cyclones. 
Fig. 19 shows a storm which was passing across north- 
western Europe on the morning of Novemter 2, 1863, and 
it may be taken as fairly representing &e general features 
of cyclones. In the fi^re the arrows fly with the wind, 
and the force of the wind is indicated by number of 
feathers on the arrows. 

It will be seen that the winds indicate, uot a circular 
movement round the centre of lowest pressure, but a 
vorticose motion inwards upon that centre, the motioB 
being opposite to that of watch-hands. In other words, 
the wind follows Buys Ballot’s law, already explained. 
The winds are strongest where the isobars are closoot 
together ; or they are generally proportioned to jjie ^^baro- 
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1867. QyobmM ba^e diametera seldom lew than 600, and 
they ooeaiioiiallj facoeed 3000 milw; the cyclone of fig. 19 
had a diameter about 1200 miles. The cyclones of 
the Mediterranean are 
usually of smaller dimen- 
sfams than those of north- 
western Europe and 
America. The rates at 
which cyclones advance 
over the earth’s surface 
vary greatly, the average 
in America being 24 
miles an hour, in the 
Atlantic 20 miles, and 
in Europe 26 miles. A 
rate as high as 70 miles 
an hour Iw occurred in 
the British Islands ; 
agfuetimes they remain 
stationary, and more 
rarely their course is 
for a time retrograde. 

The temperature and 
humidity increase at those places towards and over wliich 
the front part of the storm is advancing, and fall at those 
places over which the front part of the storm has already 
passed. In o^er words, the temperature and humidity 
rise as pressure falls and fall as pressure rises. This is 
the important climatic significance of cyclones. Thus a 
succession of low pressures pwing eastwards in courses 
lying to northward of the British Islands are the essential 
conchtions of open winters ; whereas, if the cyclones follow 
courses lying to southward, the winters are severe. In a 
cyclone the broadest feature of weather is an area of rain 
about or rather somewhat in front of the centre, sur- 
rounded by a ring of cloud, outside which the sky is clear. 
The precise form and position of these areas have been 
^own by Abercrombie to vary with the type of pres- 
sure distribution, with the intensity of the cyclone, and 
with the rate of its progress, and they are also influenced 
by local, diurnal, and seasonal variations. 

The chief point of difference between American and 
European storms is essentially the result of the mean 
winter piessures to the west and north-west of their respec- 
tive storm-tracks. Owing to the high winter pressure in 
the interior of America, the barometer rises in the wake of 
the storms of the United States more rapidly, the wind 
veers round more quickly and more uniformly to N.W., 
N.N.W., and N. and keeps longer in these directions, 
and the temperature and humidity fall to a greater 
degree, than happens in Europe. In the New England 
Btat^ and Canada the easterly winds of the storms, 
coming as they do from the Atlantic, are disagreeably 
cold, damp, and misty in a degree and with a frequency 
much greater than occurs wi^ the same winds in the 
British Islands. 

The chief points of difference between the hurricanes and 
typhoons of the tropics and the cyclones of higher latitudes 
are these: — ^tropic^ cyclones are of smaller dimensions, 
riiow steeper barometric gradients and therefore stronger 
winds, and advance at a slower rate over the earth’s 
surface. Another point of difference is that a large number 
of the hurricanes of the West Indies and the typhoons of 
eastern Asia first pursue a westerly course, which gradually 
becomes north-westerly, and on arriving at about lat. 30® 
th^ recurve and thereafter porsne a course to north-east^ 
wards. The trcq^icai <ydonea of the Indian Ocean south 
of ^ equator also first pursue a westerly course, which 
fiadiiaUy changes to south-west^ and often on arriving ato^^ 
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lat 80* recurve to^e south-east Many or thd eyoloues of 
India have their oii(|gm to westwards of the Ni(K>biff Islands, 
pursue a course t^orth-westward, and (Ue out in the 
valley of the Ganges ahd^rimilarly, a ooariderable number 
of the cyclones of the W^tlndies pursue a westerly course 
through the Gulf of Mexico, and several die out in the States. 

The most dreadful attendant on tropical cyclones is 
the storm-wave, caused by the in-blowing winds and the 
low pressure of the centre of the storm. When this wave 
is unusually high and is Imrled forward on a low-lying 
coast at high water it becomes one of the most destructive 
agents known. The Bakargaig cyclone of October 31, 
1876, was accompanied by a wave which flooded the low 
grounds to the east of the delta of the Ganges to heights 
varying from 10 to 45 feet, by which more than 100,000 
human beings perished. 

Tracks of Cyclones of North America^ Atlantic^ and 
Europe. — ^In the Physical Atlas of the Atlantic Ocean, issued 
under the direction of Dr Neumayer of the Deutsche 
Seewarto, plate 28 shows by shadings the mean positions of 
the centres of cyclones and by lines their mean tracks. 
The following are the regions where the lowest barometer 
or storms has been most frequently found: — the region 
I to west-south-west of the lakes of the United States ; the 
I Gulf of St Lawrence ; mid-Atlantic about lat. 35* long. 52*; 

I to the south-west of Greenland ; to the south-west of Iceland, 
which is by far the most important of the whole ; to the 
south-west of the Lofoten Isles; the region embracing 
Denmark, the south of Scandinavia, and Finland : and, as 
secondary centres of frequency, the south of the British 
Islands, Corsica and part of Italy adjoining, and the north- 
east of the Adriatic. The groat importance of these centres, 
where the lowest barometers are most frequently found, 
consists in the indication they give of the precise regions 
either where many storms originate or where they are 
either retarded or arrested in their course. As regards the 
origin of storms, the centre west of the Mississippi is the 
region where most of the United States storms originate, 
the centre in the Gulf of St Lawrence is where many of the 
great Atlantic storms have their origin, and the centres in 
mid-Atlantic and to the south-west of Iceland are the 
regions whore the storms of north-western Europe chiefly 
originate. The centres on the south-west of Greenland, 
the Lofoten Isles, Denmark, and the south of the British 
Islands, all appear to suggest that storms are retarded it? 
their onward courses on coming up against large masses ot 
land, — which may, in part at least, be occasioned by the 
heavy rainfalls that xnark these parts of their courses. 

Of all storm tracks the most frequently taken is that by 
the storms of the United States, which pursue an easterly 
course through the lakes to the Gulf of St Lawrence. A 
considerable number of storms follow a course from Nova 
Scotia to Davis Straits ; but the larger number take a 
north-easterly course through the Atlantic towards Iceland 
and thence past the north of Norway. Among the less 
frequent but important tracks are these : — from near New 
Orleans along the east coast of the States towards Nova 
Scotia ; from mid-Atlantic to south of Ireland and thence 
through France to the north of the Mediterranean; and 
from the Atlantic about lat. 42* long. 40* in a north- 
easterly course quite outside but at no great distance from 
the British Islands, and thence towarck the North Cape. 
Of the tracks more immediately affecting British weather 
are one from Iceland in a south-easterly direction through 
the -North Sea and Germany, and four tracks which start 
from near Scilly : — (1 ) to the south-east as already described ; 
(2) eastward tiirough the north of Germany ; (3) north-east 
to Christiania; and (4) north through Ireland and the 
Helnrides. These are the storm tracks which chiefly give 
the United Kingdom its easterly and northerly winds. 
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The Iwimatim ef Wiede to the Ieob<tn.—Tlu vortiaum 
motion of the winds in a cyclone towards and in upon the 
centre h as been already pointed out. One of the more 
important practical problems of meteorology is the deter- 
mination of the angle of inclination of the winds to the 
isobars in the different segments of the cyclon^ not only 
from the application of the results of the inquiry to the 
theory of storms but also to practical navigation. The first 
real contribution to the subject, based on accurate measure- 
ments, was made by Clement Ley in 1873.^ From the 
observations made at fifteen places in north-west Europe 
examined by him he showed that the winds incline from 
districts of higher towards those of lower pressure at a 
mean angle of 20” 51'; that the inclination is much greater 
at inland than at well-exposed stations on the coast, the 
respective angles being 28” 53' and 12” 49' ; and that the 
greatest inclinations are with S.E. winds. Then follow 
S,W., N.E,, and N.W. winds, the last showing the least 
inclination. Whipple has recently comimred the winds 
at Kew with the barometric gradients for the five years 
ending 1879, with the result ^at the greatest inclination 
is 63” with S.E. winds, the least 36” wiQi N.E. winds, and 
the mean for all winds 62”. 

As regards the o^n sea, Captain Toynbee has shown, 
fiom a careful investigation of the great Atlantic storm of 
August 24, 1873, t^t the mean angle of inclination' 
calculated from one hundred and eight observations was 
29”, the mean at the three selected epochs examined 
varjdng from 25” to 31”. 

Barometric Gradient and Velocity of the Wind , — ^In 
inquiring into the relation of the velocity of the wind to 
the barometric gradient, it is necessary to have some 
definite information as to the increase of the velocity with 
height above the ground. Stevenson recently made 
observations on this point on winds varying from 2 to 44 
miles an hour from the surface up to a height of 50 feet, 
from which he has drawn the following conclusions : — {1} 
the spaces passed over in the same time by the wina 
increase with height above the ground; (2) the curves 
traced out by these variations of velocity from 15 to 50 
teet high coincide most nearly with parabolas (fig. 20) 



having their vertices in a horizontal line 72 feet below the 
surface ; (3) between 15 feet and the ground there is great 
disturbance of the currents, so that &e symmetry of the 
curves is destroyed ; (4) the parameters of these parabolas 
increase directly in the ratio of the squares of the velocities 
of the different gales. If s? be the velocity of the wind 
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at heij^t H above the gramd, the parameter of the 
corresp(mdingparab(daiss^/(E4-72); and as varies the 
parameter will vary as e* or as the square of the velocity 
of the gale. It foUows that^ to rendtf wind observations 
comparable, it is necessary that anmnometers placed at 
one uniform height above the ground, and that stuidard 
height not lower than 15 feet above the surface. It is 
very desirable that the inquiry were prosecuted up to a 
height of 100 feet ; and it is of the utmost importance that 
the variation in the diurnal velocity be at the same time 
determined at different heights from 15 feet upwtirds. 

Stevenson also made wind observations on the Calton 
Hill, Arthur’s Seat, and the Pentland Hills, in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh, up to a height of 1600 feet above sea-Ievri. 
It is from observations made at stations on knolls and 
eaks at different heights above the sea, and at different 
eights above the surfares of their summits, that the 
problem of the variation of the wind’s velocity at different 
heights with the same barometric gradient can be ascer- 
tained. In carrying the inquiry to considerable heigh^ 
the results cease to be comparable with those obtained 
at lower levels, unless in those cases where neighbouring 
heights are available for data from which the Wometric 
gradient at the observed height can be calculated. The 
results of observations as to the velocity of atmospheric 
currents at veiy great elevations in the atmosphere deduced 
from the apparent movements of the higher clouds are 
altogether incomparable with the winds near the surface of 
the earth, for these among other reasons : — ^the heights of 
the clouds can be at best but imperfectly ascertain^; the 
motion of the clouds, particularly the higher clouds, may 
be only apparent, it l^ng sometimes difiSc^t to distinguish 
between the formation and dissolution of clouds and their 
motion ; and above all, since the higher clouds are usually 
the accompaniments of the greater weather changes, their 
movements arc ^he result of barometric gradients towards 
a knowledge of which we are absolutely powerless to take 
a single step. 

As regards surface winds, Clement Ley in 1881, and 
Whipple more recently and with greater fulness, have 
calculated the mean wind velocities for twelve gradients, — 
the gradients being derived from the daily weather chf^ 
of the Meteorological Office for the five years 1875 to 1879 
at 8 A.M., and the corresponding wind data being obtained 
from the hourly readings of the Kew anemograph. The 
barometric gr^ent is for 15 nautical miles, and the 
following are the velocities for the twelve gradients on the 
mean of the year: — 


Gradient. 

Velocity. 

Gradient. 

Velocity. 

Inch. 

miles . 

Inch. 

miles. 

0*002 

6*0 

0*017 

16*0 

0 006 

7*0 

0*020 

16*6 

0*007 

7*6 

0*022 

19*1 

0*010 

9*2 

0*026 

22*0 

0*012 

11*6 

0*027 

22*0 

0*016 

12*6 

0*080 

26*6 


The influence of season is very strongly marked. The 
velocities for the same gradients in order are — October to 
December, 12’5 miles; July to September, 12*6 miles; 
January to March, 14*8 mUes ; and April to June, 17*2 
miles. From those observations of 'VHiipple it follows 
that during the six months when the temperature is falling 
the velocity for the same gradients is least, while the velocity 
is greatest during the six months when the temperature is 
rii^, and absolutely greatest during the three moxdhs 
ending June, when the greater part of the annual increase 
of temperature occurs. It is evident that the observed 
increase in the velocity of the wind for the same gradients 
is to be referred to the same cause that brings Sboat the 
diumal increase in the wind’s velocity, vis., the wind 
blowing over a wanner surface than itself. 


^ Journal SooUUh Metoorologiodt Sodety, roL iv. p. S6. 
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WUppk biA tbo rarted the winde aooordiiig to the 
pointi of the nompewii with reeolte of the greatest 
iatemt H N.W., N.^ and K winds be grouped 
together as polar, and S.E., 8.W., and W. winds as 

equi^orial winds, the mean hourij ydocity of the polar 
for tiie same gradients, is 1*1 miles in excess of the 
equatorial winds. Now, since polar winds pass into lower 
latitudes^ the surface of the earth over which they blow 
is warmer, whereas the surface is colder than the equa- 
torial winds which blow over it It follows that the 
increased velocity of poli^ winds is referable to the same 
conditions which result in the diurnal increase in the 
wind’s velocity and the greater velocity for the same 
gradients of winds when the annual temperature is rising, 
since in all these cases the winds blow over a surface of 
a higher temperature than their own. 

It is evident from these considerations that for the 
development of the law of tlft relation of the wind’s 
velocity to the barometric gradient with an exactness 
sufficient to warrant us in expressing that relation in a 

e neral mathematical formula much yet remains to be done. 

truth, as regards the various formulas submitted by 
Ferrel, Mohn, Hann, Everett, and others, we have no 
choice but to allow the justness of Strachan’s criticism 

{ Modem Meteorology^ p. 98) that the theoretical values 
urnished by the formi^ do not accord with the actual 
values, and that therefore a satisfactory formula is yet to 
be found. Ere such a formula need be looked for, the 
conditions must be fulfilled for the preliminary work of sup- 
plying the observational data required. The Challenger ” 
observations prove that, with gradients substantially the 
same, the velocity of the wind is greater on the open sea 
than near land \ and we have seen that the velocity varies 
with the hour of the day, and generally is increased as the 
temperature of the surface rises above that of the air blow- 
ing over it, and diminished as the temperature of the surface 
falls below that of the air. It is evident that observations 
on the open sea will afford data for the simplest solution of 
the problem ; but on land the diurnal, seasonal, and non- 
periodic changes of temperature greatly complicate the 
problem, and render necessary for its solution observations 
specially designed for the purpose. It is not easy to see 
how these can be obtained but by carrying out the plan pro- 
posed in 1875 by Stevenson of establishing strings of well- 
equipped meteorological stations planted sufficiently close 
that the barometric gradients mi^ be det«>rmined within the 
limits of accuracy required. Observations made twelve 
times daily for a year, at stations so arranged, would 
supply the observational data for the solution of this funda- 
mental^ problem in meteorology. Till some such proposal 
be carri^ out, the problem remains unsolved, for barometric 
gradients bas^ on the widely separated existing stations 
are too uncertain and rough and the wind ob^rvations 
are wanting in that comparability which alone can satisfy 
the inquii 7 . 

Wearier and Weather Mape . — ^Weather is the state of 
the air at any time as respects heat, moisture, wind, rain, 
cloud, and dectridty; and a change of weather implies a 
change in one or more of these conditions. Of these 
changes the most important as regards human interests 
ire those which refer to temperature, wind, and rain; and, 
ss these aro intimately bound up with the distribution of 
atmcmheric pressure the latter truly furnishes the key to 
weather changes. 

ThjM nlatlotis m well shown by the International Monthly 
/ ^{^^“•^^^^‘•^“i^^dStotesSignalServica Of these 
5j^«oember 1878 is a striking example. This month was 
jmaneterised OTW the globe by unusually abnormal weather, A 
KTewfoundlani across the Atlantic, the 
thence round to south-east, thr^h 
OoBkeh Ssa, the Gaacasiis, India, the East India Islands, 


Australia to the South Iriand of Kew Zesland, passes through a 
broad and extended ngion where pr e ssu re was throui^nt oon- 
siderably below the mean of Deoember, and this low pressure 
was stiU farther deepened in various regions along the line. An- 
other line passing firom Australia, through the Plulippine Islands, 
Japan, Manchuria, Behring's Strait, and Alaska, also marks out 
an extensive region where pressure wae uninterruptedly below the 
mean. 

On the other hand, pressure was above the average, and generally 
largely ao. over the united States to west of longitude over 
Greenland, Iceland, the Faroes, Shetland, and a Targe portion of 
the Old Continent bounded ^ a line drawn from Lapland round 
by Lake Balkhash, Canton, Peking, to the upper reaches of the 
I^na. Another area of high pressure extended from Syria, throuj^ 
Egypt and East Africa, to the Cape ; and part of a third area of 
high pressure appeared in the North Island of New Zesland. As 
regards North America, the greatest excess of pressure, 0*196 inch 
almve the mean, occurred in the Columbia Yialoy, from which it 
gradually fell on proceeding eastward to a defect from the average 
of 0*146 inch near Lake Champlain and to northward, rising again 
to near the mean on the north of Nova Scotia. To the north and 
north-east exceedingly high pressures for these regions and the 
season prevailed, bei^ 0*635 inch above the mean in Iceland, 
0*500 in the south of Greenland, and at the three stations in West 
Greenland, proceeding northward, 0*445, 0*402, and 0*846 inch. 

West Greeuland Ming thus on the west side of the r^on of 
high pressure which occupied the northern part of the Auantio, 
and on tlie north-east side of the area of low pressure in the States 
and Canada, strong south winds sot in over that coast, and the 
temperature at the four Greenland stations, proceeding from south 
to north, ^>86 to I"*!, 8^*8, 12**1, and 14**4 above the means, he 
the ooiitre of lowest pressure was in the valley of the St Lawrence 
about Montreal, strong northerly and westerly winds predominated 
to westward and southward, where consequently temperature was 
below the average, the deficiency at Chicago and St Louis being 
9* *5; and, winds being easterly and northerly in California, the tem- 
perature tliore was also under the mean. On the other hand, in the 
New England States, the greater port of the Dominion of Canada, and 
West Greenland temiterature was above the average. Pressure was 
much higher at St Michaors, Alaska, than to south-westward at St 
Paul's, Behring’s Strait, and heaice, while teinpeniture at St Paul's 
was 2^ '9 below the normal, it was 12**0 above it at St Michael’s, 
where strongly southerly winds ruled. With these strong oontrasts 
of pressure, America presented contrasts at least as strilang in the 
distribution of the temperature. Along the south of I^ke Michigan 
the November temperature was 13**7 above the normal, whilst the 
December temperature was 9° *5 below It, the dififerenoe there 
between the two consecutive months being* thus 23**2. 

As regards Europe, Iceland was on the east side of the patch of 
high pressure which overspread the north of the Atlantic, and hence 
nortlierly winds prevailed there and temperature fell 7**2 below the 
mean, presenting thus a marked contrast to the high temperature 
of West Greenland at the time. In Europe, the area of lowest 
pressure occupied the southern shores of the North Sea, extending 
thence, though in a less pronounced form, to south-eastwardT 
Hence over the whole of western Europe winds were N.E., N., and 
in the south-west of Europe W. ; and nence everywhere from the 
North Cape to the north of Italy temperature was below the 
normal, in some places greatly so, the deficiency being 10**4 in 
the south of Norway and 12**2 in the south of Scotland. On the 
other hand, on the east side of this area of low pressure winds were 
southerly and temperature consequently high. In some localities 
in Russia the excess above the moan was 15**0, and over a large 
proportion of European Russia the excess was not less than 9**0. 
This region of high temperature extended eastward into Siberia as 
far as the Irtish, being coterminous with the western half of the 
anticy clonic region of high pressure which oversfiread central 
Sibena. But over the eastern portion of the anticyclone northerly 
winds prevailed, with the inevitable aocompanitnoiit of low tem- 
peratures over the whole of Eastern Asia, the deficiency at Ner- 
tchinsk on the upper Amur being 6**8. Here again, just as in 
America, Greenland, and Iceland, places with atmospheric preisure 
eoually high presented the strongest contrasts of temperatnre. 
Thus at Bogoslovsk, on the Ural Mountains, pressure was 0*211 inch 
and at Nertchinsk 0*154 inch above the normals, but Bogoslovsk 
on the west side of the high pressure area had a temperature 15**0 
above, whilst at Nertchinslc it was 6**8 below the average. 

At this time of the year the mean pressure falls to the minimum 
in Australia, but dutiug December 1878 the usually low pressure 
was still further diminished. Pressure at this season also falls to 
the annual minimum in the North Pacific and North Atlantic, 
and it has been seen that the low pressure of these regions was 
likewise still further diminished. But in the case of the Atlantic 
It was attended with a most important difference. The centre of 
lowest pressure, usually located to the south-west of Iceland, was 
removed some hundreds of miles to the south-east, and an unwonted 
development of extraordinarily high pressure appeared to the north- 
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ffird, orermndliifftheextehtive region of Baffin*! Bay^ Oreeniand, 
loeland, Faroes, and Shetland. It was to this region of high pr^ 
sare, particiilarij in its relation! tc the low-pressure region to the 
south-east of it, that the extreme Meveritv of the weaBier in the 
British Islands at the time was due. Now this high-pressure 
region was intimately connected with, and doubtless occasioned 
directly by, upper atmospheric currents from the widely extended 
region of low pressure to southward with its laige centres of still 
lower pressure in the North Sea, mid- Atlantic, and United StatM, 
where pressures were respectively 0*807, 0*822, and 0*146 inch under 
the nor^s. Thus, with the single exception of the high-pressure 
area about Greenland, the meteormoglcal peculiarities which render 
December 1878 so memorable over nearly the whole globe arose out 
of a distribution of the earth*s atmosphere essentially the same 
that obtains at that time of the year, out the usual irregularities 
in the distribution of the pressure appeared in more pronounced 
^aracters. 

Taking the all-important bearings of these aree^ of high 
and low pressure on weather and climate into consideration, 
along with the abnormal concentration of aqueous vapour 
over extensive regions which they imply, it is evident that, 
when the meteorolo^t will be in a position to forecast, on 
scientific grounds, we weather of the coming season for 
the British Islands, it is to the Atlantic he will require to 
look for the data on which the forecast is based. 

These questions, which the International Weather Maps 
of the United States enable ns to discuss, are of the first 
importance in meteorology, whether we consider the ampli-. 
tude of the atmospheric changes they disclose (these being 
often so vast as to embrace four continents at one time, 
besides being profoundly interesting from their direct 
bearings on the food supplies and commercial intercourse 
of nations) or regard the larger problems they present, 
with hints towards their solution, which underlie physical 
geography, climatology, and other branches of atmospheric 
physics. The discussion presents the great atmospheric 
changes as infiuenced by oceans and continents, including 
the subordinate but important parts played by mountain 
ranges, extensive plateaus, and physically well-defined 
river basins in determining the development, course, and 
termination of these changes. 

fTeatAer FortcasU Und Storm Waminga , — It is in tropical 
and subtropical countries that an isolated observer may, 
with a close approximation to certainty, predict the 
approach of gales and hurricanes. In these regions atmo- 
spheric pressure and the other meteorological conditions 
are so constant from day to day that any deviation, even 
a slight one, from the average of the hour and season in 
respect of pressure, the direction and stren^h of the wind, 
and the direction and amount of cloud, implies the presence 
of a storm at no great distance. Dr Meldrum has practically 
worked out this problem at Mauritius wi^ great success. 
At the Koyal Alfred Observatoiy there the mean pressure 
at sea-level in January at 9 a.m. is 29*966 inches, from 
which it falls to 29*904 inches at 4 p.m., then rises to 
29*980 inches at 10 p.m., and ag^n falls to 29*927 at 4 
A.K. The mean direction of the wind and the diurnal varia- 
tion, both as regards direction and force, have been stated 
(p. 125). Suppose then that the barometer is observed 
to fall after 9 a.m. more rapidly than is due to the usual 
daily barometric tide, that in the afternoon it does not 
indicate the second maximum or that it continues to fall 
instead of rising, — or suppose, in shorty any deviation from 
the mean daily march, — then it is certain that there is 
somewhere an atmospherical disturbance near enough to 
Mauritius to infiuence the pressure. The direction in 
which the disturbance is from Mauritius is readily known 
from the wind, and the distance of the storm closely 
approximated to by noting the rate and amount of the f 
m the barometer, in connexion with the changes of the 
wind and the clouds, — ^the rate and progressive motion of 
the stonn being known chiefly from the veerings of the 
wind, For a goo4^ many years past notifications have 


been sent to the daQy newspsams when observatioiia show 
that a storm is not far from tm kiand, stating its positfam 
and probable coarse frmn day to day. The mmmt of 
storm warnings at Mauritiiis has been entirely snooessfnl^ 
and the result is of great valu^ since it shows what may be 
done at an isolated station in the ocean, or what may be 
done in ships at sea. In this connexion it is not possible 
to overestimate the importance to seamen of a knowledge 
of the hourly variations of the barometer and its mean 
monthly heists over the ocean tracks of commerce.. 

In passing from Mauritius to the British Isknds we 
pass from a region where the forecasting of storms and 
weather is simplest and easiest to tbe region where it is 
most complex and difficult, particularly for the western 
districts of these islands. The great difficulty lies in the 
fact that the British Islands are immediately bounded by 
the Atlantic to westwar^; and, since practically every 
storm and nearly all weather changes come from that 
direction, no telegraphic communication of their approach 
can be received. The Meteorological Office in London has 
therefore no choice but to base the forecasts on such of t&e 
observations telegraphed to the office as experience has 
shown to be the precursors of storms and other weather 
changes. The more important of these observations are 
the falling and rising of the barometer taken in connexion 
with changes in the direction and force of the wind. Since 
on the north side of the track of the centre of the storm 
winds are northerly and easterly and temperature low, and 
on the south side winds are southerly and westerly and 
temperature high, one of the most important points to be 
ascertained is the probable path the centre of the coming 
storm will take. Though a good deal remains to fci 
accomplished in the development of this phase of storms, 
yet much has recently been done in this direction by close 
examination of the changes of pressure iu the region of 
the anticyclone contiguous to tbe advancing storm and by 
the changing positions of the rain area near the centre of 
the cyclone. 

As regards Europe, the facility of forecasting storms 
increases as distance from the west coasts is increased. 
Thus to the middle and eastern districts of the British 
Islands, were a day and night watch established in the 
west, forecasts of almost every storm could be issued, the 
exceptions being those small cyclones or satellite cyclones, 
as they are called, originating within the British Islands 
themselves, which are frequently characterized at once by 
their severity and by the rapidity of their onward course. 
In the United States, the system of weather forecasting is 
perhap the best in temperate regions, — a result due to 
the admirable system organized and developed under the 
direction of the late General Myer, and adequately sub- 
sidized by the Government, but above all to the fai^ties 
to detect and track the storms in the region where nearly 
all of them have their orimn, to west of the Mississippi, 
before they advance upon Ae more thickly peopled States. 

Meteorology sustained a heavy loss by the death in 1877 
of Leverrier, who was not only the keenest-sighted of 
physicists but also the prince of organizers of i^stems of 
meteorological observation. His last great service to the 
science was the establishment of a system of observation, 
by which the propagation of rain, hi^ and other weather 
phenomena could be followed and recorded from commune 
to commune over France. This scheme for the investiga- 
tion of the vitally important bearing on the meteorolow 
of a country of a comprehensive obsOTvation of its rainfidUL 
hail, and thunderstorms, thro^h numerous observefa 
possessing sound local information, is not only eminently 
just in science, but is calculated to be attended with the 
greatest benefits to agricultural and other public interests. 
The practical advantsips of the scheme^ it need soarodly 
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to OMi od|f to rmf^ ator a rmj kige ezpendi- 
ton of ktomr ina flMmj in otguiisuig a oomprehensiye 
parpokjal idtoiiia of otoemti^ gyatematically and per- 
totadj earned ibiov^ 

Fnrtoer detaib ngMding meteorological phenomena 
wtU to found in the artidee Aymobphebb, Baboicbtsr, 
O ^tiffArpa, HYcmoiOBZBr Oaon^ Baingauoe, Sea, and 
Tbxbxombsee. (a. b.) 


tkbbkstrul magnetism. 

1. In the preceding portion of thisartiole some account has been 
gdTen of tlie influence which the ew and moon exert upon the air, 
me earth, and the ocean, their strictly tidal effects being left to bo 
separately dealt witihu The discustion of the influence of ^ese 
bodies on what may be termed the movables of the earth will 
not be oomnlete, however, without embracing an account of the 
changes whiw they produce in the eartli's magnetism. An account 
of the earlier magnetio observations has already been given under 
the heading Maonetzsm, and our will now be to give in the 
first place a description of the best and most recent instruments by 
wbioA the magnetic state of the earth is determined, embracing 
therein observatory instruments, those adapted for travellers whether 

3 f land or by sea, and difierential magnetometers. We shall next 
ve a short account of the ma^etic system of the earth and of its 
secular variation; and we shall then mvestigate the changes con- 
nected with terrestrial magnetism depending on the sun and moon. 
In performing this task we shall be led to conclude that the sun's 
power is variable, and we shall therefore examine whether this con- 
clusion is likewise home out by strictly meteorological observations. 
Finally, we shall venture on remarks embodying a provisional 
working hypothesis, and our object will be gained if this should bo 
found to sug^t certain lines of thought to those interested in the 
Buliject whi^ may lead them to examine and discuss the very great 
mass of observations at present existing. 


Inbtbuiibnts yob Detbkminibo the Maonbtig Statb 
or THE Eauth. 

(a) Ohaervatory Instruments, 

2. IkelinovMUr , — It is that end of the needle which points to 
the north magnetic pole of the earfdi of which the position is invari- 
ably noted even when the observation is made in the southern 
hemisphere. The diflerence of this position from true geographical 
north denotea what is called the variation or declination (east or 
west) of the needle. East is often reckoned negative and west 
positive. The instrument W which this information is obtained is 
called the declinometer, l^e unifllar magnetometer, which is 
the form of declinometer now used, is described and figured in 
Maokstisii, vol. zv. p. 288. 

8. Lip eVre/e.— The instrument by which the magnetic dip or 
inclination is observed contains a thin needle about 3 inches 
long, the centre of gravity of which coincides as accurately as 
possible with the axis of motion of the needle. The needle has two 
axles conaisting of two very fine cylinders of hard stool standing at 
right angles to tlie plane of the needle, and groat attention must bo 

S lid to keep these axles in a state of perfect polish and dryness. 

y means of these the needle can oscillate finely on two horizontal 
agate rounded edges, the one axle lying on the one edge and the 
other axle on the other. If the centre of gravity coincides exactly 
with the axis of motion, and if there be no adihesion or friction 
between the axles and the agate edges, the needle must settle into 
such a position that its magnetio aids lies in the true line of dip. 

The position of the ends of the needle is read by means of two 
microscopes which move round on a cross piece carrying verniers. 
To view the position of the lower end of the needle we move round 
the lower microecope until the croes wire in its field of view (extend- 
ing in the line between the two microscopes) symmetrically cuts 
the extremity of the needle. The lower vernier is then read. The 
same process is repeated for the upper vernier, and the mean of 
the two readings is taken. This mean will accurately denote the 
position of the needle if the circle is properly sot. 

The sonrees of error in a dip oMervation are»(l) a want of 
aymmetiy in mass, the centre of gravity of the needle not being 
ooinddent with the axle of motion ; (2) the vertical circle being 
emneously set ; (8) a want of symmetry in magnetism, the mag* 
axis not being coincident with the axis of figure; (4) excen- 
tridty, axis of rotation of the needle not passing trough the 
centre of the eirde ; (6) friction and a^esion of the axles as they 
reat on their agate supports. This last source of error is guarded 
by t a kiTi g great cars of the axles, and by inserting them 
gently into a piece of coric beiem each observation ; the agate 
wpp^ o^t also to be rubbed with cork. Then, again, i^en 
to needle Ima anumed its petition, before reading it is gently raised 
by me a ns of a lifter, to tondle for turning wm^ is down in to 
bgoie towaidi to It ton gently Jowarsdf and this pio- 


ee« is lepsato until no apparent ohange of podtoi Is produced 
by the operation. 

4. We shall now deecribe a complete dip observation. The first 
point ia to make the needle to swing in the plane of the magnetic 
meridian. In order to accomplish this, after levelling the instru- 
ment, the verniers are set for 90^ that is, for a vertical podtion of 
the needle. The whole instrument is now turned round its hori* 
sontal circle until the extremities of the needle are bisected by the 
wires of the two microscopes, and the podtlon of the vernier of the 
horizontal drole is then read. The needle is next reversed so that 
the microecope shall view its other flat ddo ; it is made vertical as 
before, and the podtion of the horizontal circle read once more. 
Next the face of the instrument ia turned round ISO**, and the same 
two operations rej^ted. We have thus four readings of the hori- 
zontal circle, and if we take the moan of those we shall have ascer- 
tained with sufilcient accuracy the position of that plane for whidi 
the needle ia vertical Now this plane must bo removed 90* from 
the magnetio meridian, for in such a plane the horizontal magnetio 
force of the earth would have no resolved portion acting in the 
plane of the needle's motion, so that the no^lo would practically 
oe under the sole influence of the vortical magnetic forco, and wpuld 
therefore point in a vertical direction. By this means therefore we 
obtain the magnetio meridian, and thus know the plane in which 
wo ought to swing the needle. The noodle must now bo read 
in the following positions (a) face of instrument east— face of 
noodle to faco or instruniont ; (fl) face of instrument west— face of 
I noodle to face of instrument ; (y) face of instrument west— back of 
noodle to face of instrument ; (8) faco of instrument east— liack of 
needle to face of instrument Finally, the polos of the needle must 
bo reversed, by rubbing them with powerful bar magnets in a 
direction opposite to that in which they wore previoudy rubbed, 
and four observations taken oorresiiondiug to the above. The mean 
of the eight observations so obtained will give us the true dip. 

The turning round of the face of the instrument from cast to west 
is made to counteract any error due to erroneous setting of the 
vertical circle. The rovorsal of the faco of the needle is made to 
counteract any error due to the centre of gravity of the needle not 
being quite coincident in the direction of tiio needle's breadth with 
its axis of motion, and likowiso any error duo to want of symmetry 
of the magnetic axis. The correction for excontricity is made by 
reading both ends of the needle. Finally, tlio reversing oi the |)olos 
of the needle is intended to counteract any error duo to the centre 
of gravity of the noodle not being coincident in the direction of the 
needle’s length with its axis of motion. 

Dr Jouie^ has suggested a modification of the dip circle in which 
the needle is hung on fine threads on which it rolls instead of rest- 
ing on agate supports. 

0 . Horizontal Foret Maynetomoter , — The theonr of the instrument 
for determining the horizontal coin|>oncnt of the earth's nmgnetio 
forco has already been given in the article Maqnetihm, voT. xv. 
pp. 288 sg., and the instrument is shown in two forms, ihidL^ 
ngs. 28 and 29. The corrections necessa^ for accurate results are 
explained in a paper by O. M. 'Whipple (Froe, Roy, Sot,, 1877). 

(B) Instruments adapted for Travellers by Land, 

0. Decimoms/sr.-— For travellers by land the unifllar instrument 
(I 2), mounted on a tripod stand and duly levelled, is perha|)s the 
most accurate kind of (feclinometor. 

For this purpose it is furnished with a transit mirror by means 
of which an imago of the sun may bo thrown into the field of view 
of the telescope, and — the geoOTaphical poi&ition of the station as 
well as the apparent time of the observation being known— -an 
azimuth thus uotormined. In order that such an ob^rvation may 
succeed, the following points must receive attention. 

In the first place the axis of the mirror must be horizontal ; the 
adjustment for this is made by means of a riding level Secondly, 
the normal to the plane of the mirror must bo por|)ondicular to the 
axis. The adjustment for this is made by a screw attached to the 
back of the mirror. Take some object sufficiently elevated and 
reflect it into the telescope, getting tno object bisected by the wire 
of the telescope. Then reverse the mirror in its bearings. If the 
object remains still bisected by the wire no correction requires to 
bo made, but if not the screw at the back of the mirror must bo 
moved until the obj^ect is in precisely the same position in both 
observations. Thirdly, the line of collimation of the telescope must 
be perpendicular to the plane of the mirror. In order to obtain 
this there is a colUmating eye-piece attached to the telescope by 
which the sun's light may be made to illuminate the cross wires. 
Now turn tiie transit mirror until the reflexion of the illuminated 
cross, vriros coincides with the wires themselves, in which case the 
line of collimation of the telescope must be perpendicular to the 
plane of to mirror. When this correction has oeen once made, note 
the eirdie reading of a small vernier which moves with the mirror 
and always set to mirror so as to give this reading. 


^ Froc, JM, and FAil SoMy, Manehetter, vol viii. p. 171. 
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Bj ihaM nMtiia an aconrate reading of the otin'i bearing may be 
made ; and, the pooitioii of the place and the time of obeervmtion 
being known, there are tables which enable the aaimnth to be at 
once determined. 

7. LloytFi Method qf Determining (he Total ibrce.— While the 
dip circle and the homontal force ma^etometer may be need by 
timvellera in addition to their me ae omervatory inatmmenta, the 
Rev. Dr Lloyd has devised a new method of determining the total 
force. The ordinary method of obtaining this is first to find the 
dip and the horisontal force, from which the total force can be at 
once determined by the equation, -x-total force— horizontal force x 
secant dip. This method is, however, open to objection in high 
nuignetic latitudes where the horizontal force is veiy small and the 
dip approaches 90^ Now in Llo;^d*8 method this objection is over- 
come. Another circumstance which renders his method peculiarly 
convenient for high magnetic latitudes, where a traveller's equip- 
ment must be kept as light as |^ible, is the fact that it only 
reouires the addition of two needles to an ordinary dip circle in 
order to give the required determination. These needles must be 
carefully kept fit>m contact with other magnets, and their poles 
never revers^ 

Here as before we have two unknown quantities to determine, the 
one being the magnetic moment of the magnet and the other the 
total force of the earth. Wo must, therefore, obtain two results, 
the one embodying the product of the earth’s total force into the 
magnetic moment of the needle, while the other gives the ratio 
between these two quantities. 

8. In order to aetermine the former of these, lot the needle 
have a grooved wheel of radius r attached to its axle as in fig. 
21, and over this wheel let an accurately known weight W be 



■Of^nded by means of a very fine silk thread. The best way of 
doing this is to have a thread with two hooks of precisely equal 
weight at each end and then attach the preponderating weight W 
to one of these hooks. When this is done a new position of equili’ 
brium will be taken by the needle. If we suppose that m denotes 
the magnetic moment of the needle, that i is the angle of dip at the 
place, and that n denotes the angle which tlie needle in its ucflect^ 
poaition makes with the horizon, the weighting being so made 
that n shall be less than i, then it is clear that tlie needle has been 
deflected out of its position of equilibrium through an angle i - n- 
If we call tills angle u and designate by R the total force 
it the place, we obtain the following equation of equilibrium 

mRslnu-Wr (1), 

an the supposition (which is very nearly but not strictly correct! 
that W denotes a constant force at all latitudes. ^ 

9. Nezt^ in order to determine the ratio between this needle's 
force and that of the earth, let it be removed and employed to 
ds^t another substituted in its place. 


When using it thnsasadaOsetorUtiMuldbelaldisiafiEUiiie iu 
an invariable position as in fig. 21. This tame is at right aii|^ to 
the line betimen the two mfcroscopei^ and as both pieces mofo 
together the best plan is to tun tiie whole ronndnntil thedefleeted 
neMle is visible in the centre of thefieldofthemicroeoopei^ inwhi^ 
poeition it ie of couiie perpendlcnler to the deflecting needle. By 
always keeping to this arrangement we aecure an invariable distance 
between the polee of the two needles, Supi^ therefore that we 
have employed the needle as a deflector in the above manner, and 
that the deflected needle has thus been made to assume a potition 
denoting an angle V with the horizon. It has therefore been 
deflected from its position of equilibrium by an angle i - V (i denot- 
ing the dip as before); calling this angle of deflexion we obtain 
the following equation of equilibrium 

Bsinn'- mXT (2), 

U being a fhnotion depending upon the distance of the needles and 
on the distribution of free magnetism in them. 

10. If we multiply together (Mpiations (1) and (2), we obtain 

B^sinusinit'— UWr ...... (8), 

in which u, u' are determined by observation, while W and r may 
be regarded as constants. U is, as w^e have said, a function de- 
pending upon the distance of the two needles and upon the distri- 
bution of free magnetism in them. 

The ma^etic moment of these needles is of course liable to altem- 
tion, but If they are carefully i^uarded from contact with magnAi 
we may imagine tliat while their intensity alters, becoming weaker 
for instance, this nevertheless does not sensibly affect the distribu- 
tion of the free magnetism within them, in which case the fonction 
U may be regarded as a constant quantity. The results obtained 
by this method of Lloyd's fully confirm this hypothesis regarding 
If ; but it is essential that the two additional needles, the (teflector 
and the deflected needle, should have their poles at no time either 
reversed or disturbed. 

Assuming therefore the constancy of the quantity U, its value may 
be easily determined at any base station where the total force has 
been determined independently by the ordinary method. 

11. Having thus aetennin^ the value of u, or at once of UWr 
(which we may call c), let us carry our instrument to a different 
station and make the requisite observations. We thus obtain 


R- 


sinusint^' 


( 4 ). 


As this method is specially adapted for high latitudes, the dip circle 
employed (fig. 21) ought to be one for wmch the agate supports are 
horizontal, so as to admit of the needle being visible when the dip 
is nearly equal to 90^ It will also be noticed that, if the deflecting 
needle have the same temperature when it is used in equation (1) 
which it has when used in equation (2), then m in the one case is 
strictly equal to m in the other, and thus no temperature correction 
is rendered necessary. 

12. A slight modification of the method now described is some- 
times adopted. Instead of employing seTwrate weights, which may 
be easily lost, two small holes are torea in the deflecting needle 
near each end. The one of these is filled with a suitably heavy 
brass peg when tlie observations are to be made in the higher 
magnetic latitudes of the northern hemisphere, and the other is 
filled in a similar manner when the observations are to be made 
near the southern pole. In this case therefore we must readjust 
the instrument as we pass tarn the one hemisphere to the other. A 
■light change must bo made in the formula when this method is 
adopted, for it is clear that the weight will not now act always at 
the same constant leverage. If the weight be called W and its 
leverage when the needle is horizontal r, we shall have to modify 
equation (1) as follows: — 

mRsinu-Wroosu (5). 

Equation (2) will, however, remain unaltered, and hence equation 
(8) will become 

R*8inusini4'-UWrco8i| (6). 

If the quantity UWr be determined at the base station and called 
d, we snail have 

*- » 


(7) Instrufnente adapted/or TrwoelUre hy Sea, 

18. Aeimuth Compass,— -At sea the declination is generally 
observed by means of an azimuth compass invented by Kater. 
This is exhibited in fig. 22. It consists of a mapet with a 
graduated compass card attached to it. At the side 01 the instru- 
ment opposite the eye there is a tame which projecte upwards j 
tarn the ptoe of the instrument in a nearly vertical direction, and'v 
this tame contains a wide rectangular slit cut into two paxts by 
a wire extending lengthwise. The eye-piece ia opposite this tame, 
and the observer is supposed to point the inatrament in such a 
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Fio. 22.— Azimuth CompaRs. 


j tiult the wire ebore mentioiied ehell hiieet the mm'e Tieible 
4lik. There ie e totelly refleetiiig glue priem wbidi throws into 
tim^^poeoe ea Image of the acale of the graduated oard. ao thet 
the oUnreer, haring first Uaeeted the son’s disk by the wire, 
must next read the oiyision of the scale which is in the middle of 
the field of view. He thus obtains a reading of the son’s position ; 
let os call this 100*. From this, 
knowing the geographical posi- 
tion of ms station and the time 
of the obsenration, he may de- 
duce an azimuth ; let ns imagine 
that this is 70* W, Thus a 
reading of 100* corresponds to 
a po^on 70“ W. Suppose next 
that the instrument u so ad- 
justed that when the magnetic 
of the magnet is between 
the eye-piece and the wire the 
leading la 0“. It is thus clear 
that^e magnetic meridian is 
100“ removed ftom the position 
70* W. Let us imagine that the insfhimeut is so graduated that 
this denotes a position 80* E. We have thus obtained the mag- 
netic declination. If the vessel be at rest the plan generally 
ademted is to take the reading of the aun when nsing and also 
wUro setting ; a mean between the two will give that which cor- 
responds to a geographical meridian. 

14. Foas’s Dip Circle , — This instrument, contrived by Hobort 
Were Fox, is more especially useful for observations at sea. In 
this case it must be placed on a gimball stand and duly levelled 
before commencing the observation. The following are the |)ocnli- 
arities of this instrument :—(l) the needles have two fine pivots or 
axles which are inserted into jewelled 
sockets ; (2) in order to avoid parallax 
there are two graduated circles, the 
one farther from the eye than the 
other, and when reading the needle 
the eye is to be so placed that pre- 
cisely the same reading shall be given 
by both circles, — the true position of 
the needle being thus obtained; (8) 
there is a rubber made of bone or ivory 
and roughened, the object of which is 
to rub a prolongation of the socket on 
the back of the instrument,— the fric- 
tion which this rubbing causes enabling 
the needle to find ita true position: 

(4) to avoid aa much os possible all 
effects due to friction and adhesion, 
the entire socket arrangement may be 
turned round. The axks of the needle 
are thus compelled to be in contact 
with a different set of particles. An- 
other way of varying the suspension 
is to use a magnetic deflecting arrange- 
ment attached to the back of tiie 
apftaratus. Suppose that a reading 
of the j>osltion of the needle so de- 
flected IS now taken. Kext reverse 
the |Kisition of the deflecting arrangement, which is done by turn* 
inga movable circle attached to this arrangement 180* round; lot 
the ))08ition of the needle be again read. On the hyiiothesis that 
the needle is equally deflected on opposite sides of its true position 
in these two observations, the mean reading will give the true 
dip. The principle of the method of observing with this circle is 
precisely the same as that already described for observations on 
shore with an ordinary inclinometer. 

16. Fox'b Intmeity Arrangement is merely a modification of that 
introduced by Lloyd, and already described in § 7.^ 

(8) DiJferentiaX Magnetometere and Self-Recording 
Magnetographa, 

16. In addition to determinations at fixed intervals of time, it is 
a point of much interest and importance to keep a continuous record 
or all the magnetic changjM wnich tdee place at a few selected 
stations. This is accomplished by means of differential magneto- 
meters. It is, however, necessary to continue to use absolute 
instruments side by side with differential magnetometers, because 
^0 latter (with the exception of Ihe declination instrument) are 
l^ly fitted for recording changes of long period, such as the secular 
eimnges of the horisontu and &e vertical force. The reason of this 


17. Sariy in the history of sudi instruments it was found that 
hourly observations were exceedingly laborious, aud attempts were 
made to construct a set of self-recording magnetometera. The fixst 
set of such instruments which were brought into systematio opera- 
tion were those devised and constructed by the late Charles Brooke, 
which have been at continuous work in the Greenwich Observatory 
since 1848. In 1857 John Welsh devised a fi^h set of self-record- 
ing instruments, and introduced them into the Kew Observatory. 
These, with certain slight modificadons, have formed the type of 
instruments supplied to a large number of magnedc observatories 
all over the globe. 

18. As we cannot conveniently record changes of dip by a 
differential instrument, changes of vortical force are measured 
instead by a balance or vertical force magnetometer. We have thus 
in a differential system, whether adapted to eye observadon or to 
continuous photographic registration, three instruments, namely, 
the declination, the horizontal force, and the vertical force mag- 
netometera or iuaffnetM|^hs as the case may be. The most 
recently constructed iniffrutneiits are adapted both for photograpliic 
registration and for eye oliservadon through a telescope. The 
advantage of eye observations is that we see what is taking place 
at the very moment of its ncciirreiice, whereas we only obtain the 
pbotographlo recoitl some time after the changes to which it relater 
have actually happened. 

We shall therefore describe— (a) the three instruments of the Kev 
pattern as adapted to eye observations ; (fi) these instruments as 
adapted to continuous registration by photography ; (7) the method 
of determining their scale coefficients ; (8) the mothw of determin- 
ing the temperature coefficients of the force instruments. 

19. Kew Inetrumente — Eye ObHrvatio'iw, — Fig. 28 shows us these 
instruments arranged in the relative positions recommended by 
Lloyd so as magnetically to interfere with one another as little as 



will presently be seen. 
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Fiq. 28. — Kew Instruments. 

possible. We are supposed to bo viewing the whole from the south, 
x^o. 1 to the right is the declination instrument. No. 2 that fur 
the horizontal mrce, and No. 8 in the distance behind the central 
pillar (No. 4) the vertical force inagnotonietor. Figs. 24, 25, 26 
give us the details of those three instruments in the same order as 
above. Connected with each instrument there is a circular mirror, 
or rather two semicircular mirrors, made of jtert'actJy plane glass. 
One semicircular half of each mirror is atta(;hed to the magnet 
and moves with it, while the other half is firmly attached to the 
marble slab. Each magnet is enclosed in a gun-metal case with 
windows of perfectly jdano glass ; each gun -metal case is covered 
with a glass shade ; and the whole is air-tight, and <4tpable of 
exhaustion. Each magnet too is provided with a copper dam|»er 
with the view of checking its oscillations. In fig. 28 will be seen 
two pillars of smaller size. The right-hand pillar carries a tele- 
scope, with a scale attached, to record the position of the declination 
maraet The scale is reflected from the semicircular mirror moving 
with the magnet, and the TK>sition of this reflected scale as viewed 
in the telescope indicates the position of the magnet. Tlie optical 
arrangement for the other imitruments is similar, except that the 
vertiral force mirror has a horizontal and not a vertical axis. 
The telescopes for viewing the force instruments are attached to 
the left-hand pillar of snudler size. 

20. The Declinometer * (fig. 24) consists of a magnet about 5 inches 
long suspended by a silk thread freed from torsion as completely as 
» 

> For a dityied socoiuit ef tbe Kew megnetognph§, see JBHtUM AseeeMlea 
AitponalBss. 
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ble. To koep the state of the thread constant the glass shade 

id be rendered air-tight, and should conl^n some substance for 

absorbing moistore, such as chloride of calcium. It is clear that 
if the state of thread remains 
the same, and if the iKwition of 
the magnetic axis of the magnet 
does not chan^m, this instrument 
should record faithfully the various 
changes of declination. 

The Horizontal Force Ma^cto- 
meter is exhibited in fig. 25. Here • 
the magnet ^ has been twisted round 
into a position at right angles to 
the magnetic meridian. It is sus- 
|»ended by means of two very fine 
steel wires some little distance 
apart, and thus the instrument is 
often called the bifilar magneto- 
meter. These wires have the plane 
musing through their lower ex- 
tremities differing very consider- 
ably from that of their upper. If 
the magnet should suddenly lose 
its magnetism the whole arrange- 
ment would bo twisted round until 
the two planes coincided. This 
difference of plane gives rise to a 
couple tending to twist the magnet 
round in one direction while the 
horizontal magnetic force of the 
earth constitutes an 
equal and opposite 
couple, the two couples 
keeping the magnet in^ 
equilibrium. The couple 
depending upon the oi- ^ _ 
filar arrangement may 
for the present be re- 

garded M constant, that j. 24.-Dcolmometer. 

dopending on the hon- 
zontal force of the earth as variable. If the latter increase or 
diminish, the magnet will bo slightly twisted round in one direction 
or the other. 

In the Vertical Force Magnetometer (fig. 26), the magnet is 
balanced by means of a knifo-odgr 




resting oh an agate ])lane. 
means of two screws working hori- 
zontally and vertically the centre 
of gravity may bo thrown to either 
side of the point of suspension, 
or it ma^ be raised or lowered and 
the sensibility of the magnet w'hen 
balanced thereby increased or 
diminished. These screws are so 
anipgod that there is a preponder- 
ance of w*eight towards the south 
side of the magnet This is 
neutralized ] tartly l>y the magnetic 
force tending to pull the north end 
down and partly by a slip of brass 
standing out horizontally towards 
the north side. Let us supitose 
the system to be in equilibrium at 
a certain temperature'; if the tem- 
])orature lise (since brass ex|)ands 
more than steel), the leverage of | 
the weight at the nortli side will 
increase more than that of the 
weight at the south. There will 
thus be a slight preponderance 
towards the north, and ^ 
this may be arranged 
BO as to neutralize to a 
great extent the de- 
crease in the magnetic 
moment which an in- 
crease of temperature 
produces. ^ 

21. Magt^graphe, — Horizontal Force Magnetometer. 

— The arrangement b^ means of which these instruments are con- 
verted into self-recording magnetographs is very simple. In fig. 28 
we see a gas flame burning behind a vortical slit and placed end- 
wise in order to render its light more intense. The light from 
this illuminated slit passes tlirough a lens, and being reflected 
from liie mirror of the declination magnet throws an image of the 


slit upon some serndtized paper in the oentxal box. To qieak 
more properly, two images are tlirown, one reflected from the upper 
and movable half and we other from the fixed half of the mimr. 
The eensitive paper is wrapped round a horizontal < 7 linder (fig. 27), 
and the two images are therefore thrown upon dinnont parts m 



Fio. 26. — Vertical Force Magnetometer. 


this cylinder. But before reaching the cylinder these two images 
are by means of a homlcylindrical lens (shown in fig. 27) crushed 
up into two dots of light. The cylinder moves round regularly by 
clock-work once in twenty-four hours, and hence the course on the 
moving paper of the dot of light which comes from the fixed half- 
mirror iHu be a str^ht line, while that of the dot from ^e 
moving half-mirror will be a curved line depending on the motions 
of the magnet. When the paper is developed tliese lines appear 
black. 

The arran^ment for the horizontal force instrnment is precisely 
similar to that for the declinometer ; for the vertical force it u 
somewhat different, the illuminated ^it being horizontal and not 
vertical, while the mirror oscillates on a horizontal axis and not on 
a vertical one ; the hemicyllndrical lens too and the cylinder are 
vertical and not horizontal. It was found necessaiy to put the 
plane of motion of the vertical force magnet 15° out ox themagnetio 
meridian for the following reason. The axes of the telescopes are 
respectively 80° inclined to the tubes which go from the magneto- 



Fio. 27.~MagnetogTaph. 


meters to the central box, and hence had the vertical force magnet 
swung in the ma^otic meridian it would have been necessary to 
place the mirror mclined at the angle of 15° to the axis of motion 
of the magnet This was trie^ but it was found that in this p<^- 
tion of the mirror the correction for temperature was so excessive 
that the instrument became a thermometer and not a magnetometer. 
The mirror was therefore put in a plane passing through the mria 
of motion of the needle, the needle being made to move in a plane 
inclined 15° to the ma^^otic meridian. 

22. Scale Oo^ffleienta qf JD^ercntial Inetruments . — It is necessary 
to know the value of one division of the scale in the magnetometer 
or of one inch difference in the ordinate of the curve impressed on 
the photographic paper in the magnotograph. In the declination 
instrument it is only necessary to ^taiu the angular deviation cor- 
responding to one division, and this may be done at once by a series 
of measurements. In the horizontal and vertical force instruments 
we wish to obtain the value of one division in parts of force. Thera 
is more than one method by which this can be accomplished, but 
that of John Allan Broun is probably the simplest, and it is, wt 
believe, the one adopted at most of the various ob8ervatories,pos- 
sessing self-recording instruments. It is given in the BruUk 
jieeoeBuum Bqports, 1859. 

28. Temperature Oeqffidente of DiffererUM Force /mfrumsiUi.— 
Broun has devoted a great deal of attention to the sntject of 
these ooeificient^ and nas come to the oonolualon that the beat 
and moat unobjectionable method of determining tliem ia to 


> All the magnets are of the same slie. 
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•onpM ih 0 inftnime&tal readingi on dm wlion the tempeim- 
toio tt hl^ with the on di^ when the temperature it 

low* 

84 . By diffemtbd instmmenti the components of a force affect- 
ing the magnet are determined in three directions at right angles 
to each outer. It does not, however, follow that tins force is 
entirely due to changes in the maguetisin of the earth. We know 
that certain forces connected with the sun affect the earth’s mag- 
netism, and on certain occasions art least these forces manifest them- 
seivea as onrrents in the upper regions of tlie atmosphere and in 
toe crust of the earth. Now such currents adll have a direct effect 
upon the needle as well as an indirect effect through the changes 
wMoh they may produce in the magnetism of the earth. Tlie total 
influence on the ne^le will therefore be made up of tliese two ele- 
ments, the one denoting the direct influence on the needle of the 
distwing force, and the other the indirect influence through the 
change produced in the earth’s magnetism. No attempt has yet 
been made to separate the action of these two elements. 

25. Self-recording instruments after the Eew pattern have been 
supplied to observatories at the following places 

Batavia. ^Mauritius. 

Coimbra (Portugal). Kolaba (Bombay). 

Liabon. Vienna. 

^ St Petersburg, Zi Ka Wei (China). 

^ Florence. San Fernando (Spain). 

Stonyhurst Potsdam. 

Utrecht (declination only). Brussels. 

Melbourne. Nice. 

There are also self-recording magnetographs of other patterns at 
Toronto, Montsouris (Paris), Greenwich, Wilhelmshaven (!), Cape 
Horn, and Havana (?). 

We understand that Professor W. G. Adams is at present 
engaged In making a comparison of simultaneous curves fl^om vari- 
ous stations of these lists.^ 


Maonxtio Poles of thb Eauth— Secular Variation. 


26. Magnetic PoUa cf the Earth. —In the article Magnetism it 
has shown that Dr Gilbert of Colchester had at a very early 
period grasped the important truth that the earth is a magnet, a 
truth ^ich was afterwards mathematically demonstrated by Gauss. 
It was reserved for Halley, the contemporary of Newton, to show 
that the earth must be remrded as having two poles in the northern 
and two poles also in the southern hemisphere, so that, unlike 
ordinary magnets, its magnetic extern has four poles altogether. 
Before proceeding further it will be desirable to state what it was 
that Halley actu^ly did and what are the conclusions to be derived 
from his investigations. It has been remarked by Professor Stokes 
that, while In an ordinary bar magnet we may practically regard 
the polo-as havitig a physical reality and as being the cause of well- 
known attractions and repulsions, we are not entitled a nnon to 
assume that a point of maximum force in a large spherical magnet 
like the earth must necessarily be the seat of attractions and repul- 
sions after the same manner as the pole of an ordinary bar magnet 
It is to be determined by observation to what extent the earth 
actually preeervos an analogy to an ordinary magnet. No w H alloy’s 
conclttrions were derived m>m the pointing of the declination 
needle, since in his day there were no observanons possible on total 
magnetio force. He argned tiiat there are two points or poles in 
the northern hemisphere to wnldi the needle appears to be attracted, 
one in the upper re^on of Amerioa and one a^ve Siberia. So far 
this conclusion is hardlv anything more than a formal one derived 
from the grouping together of ol^ervations. He assorted that these 
would be as they are known to be if we imagine two such polos or 
^ exercising a causal influence on the magnetic 

neMle. And the justifleation of Halley's way of regarding the earth 
IS found in the fact that when force observations came to be made 
two such foci of force were actually found to exist. We do not, 
however, mean to imply that tliese foci have causal properties 
exactly similar to the polos of a bar magnet, for this is not the 


In order to exhibit the process of reasoning which led Halley t 
his conclusion, let ns first imagine that the earth has only a sing] 
1® the nomem hemisphere, and thot this i 
ooinddent with its geographical pole ; then, assuming that thi 
pole w a causative influence on the ne^le’s declination, we shoul 
exned all needlee to point everywhere due north. If, however, thi 
coincident with the north pole of the earth, let us drai 
a meridian circle pastiiig through the magnetic polo and complet 
it round the earth eo as to divi£ the earth into two halves. At al 
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S oints in this meridian drele the needle might be expected to point 
ue north, while in the one half of the earw eo divided it riiould 
point to the east and in the other half to the west of true north* 
In the next place let us imagine that the earth has two north mag- 
netio poles or foci of e^ual strength, both being at the same latitude^ 
while their difference in longitude is 180*, and let us draw a com- 
plete circle of meridian ^lassing through these poles (fig. 28). Let 
us start from a point in this circle 
under one of these pules and pursue 
our journey eastwards along a circle 
of latitude. At first the needle will 
IHiint due north. As we move east- 
wards tlie needle will point west- 
wards to the pole we are leaving 
until we come to a region half-way 
between the two poles, where it will 
be equally solicited by each, and 
will tnereiore again point due north. 

Let us call tlie space we have travel- 
led over since we set out A. As we 
proceed the needle will now be under 
the predominant influence of the 
second pole to our right, and will 
until we arrive at the meridian under the second pole. This second 
8|>ace which we have travelled over lot us call B. As we proceed 
wo pass through a space C where the needle agaiu points to tlie west 
until being once more equally influenced by the two poles it will 
point duo north. After this we pass through a space D of easterly 
variation until we arrive once more at the ^loiiit from which we 
started. 

Thus there are now four 8])acoB instead of two, and these are 
shown in flg. 28, where the centre of the circle represents the north 
geographic^ pole of the earth, and its circumference the equator. 
If pole 2 bo inferior in power to pole 1 the aiwoes B and C will be 
smaller in size than A and D. 

27. This last is an arrangement of things that agrees very well 
with the results of observation, if we add that the two poles are not 
precisely ISO* removed from one another in longitude. Fig. 80* 
represents lines of equal magnetic variation in 1882. Tliore are two 
lines extending throughout both hemispheres at all ^Kiints of which 
there is no variation, and also an oval-sha])6d district in the 
northern hemisphere throughout all points in the cimimferenoe of 
which we have no variation. These lacts are inconsistent witli the 
hypothesis of a single i>ole, but they are quite consistent with that 
of two polos or foci of force, one in northern America and the other 
in nortliorn Asia, the former being stronger tlian the latter. In 
order to see this lot us take our stand at .the great lino of no varia- 
tion which passes through North America and travel eastwards. 
We are just south of the American i)ole or focus, while the Asiatic 
polo or focus iv nearly ISO" off, ana hence the needle }K>ints due 
north. As we proceed eastwards we leave the American or strongest 
pole to the westward of us, and hence we have a region of west 
variation which we have agreed to call A. As wo begin to approach 
the eastern sldo of EuroTM} we got noaror the Asiatic pole or focus, 
and at length the lino oi no variation is reached, the tend^y of 
the American pole to pull the needle to the west being balanced by 
the tendency of the Asiatic polo to pull it to the east. After this, 
easterly variation predominates throughout a region B until at 
length we come to a point in the western boundary of the oval where 
we may imagine ourselves to be directly south of the Asiatic pole, 
while the American pole is nearly 180* distant ; once more the 
needle points due north. As we still travel eastwards we leave the 
Asiatic pole, which is now the predominant one, to our left, and 
hence we have here a region C of westerly declination. At length 
we come to the eastern boundary of the oval, whore the tendency of 
the Asiatic pole to pull the needle to the west is balanced by the 
tendency of the American or stronger pole (acting now towards the 
right) to pull it to the east, so tliat we have onco more a jioint of 
no variation. After this the American pole predominates, and wi 
liave a large region D of easterly variation until we travel round 
once more to the point from which wo started. 

28. This train of argument receives, as wo have already men- 
tioned, corroboration from the fact that in the map of total force we 
perceive two foci of maximum force, one in northern America and 
the other in northern Asia, that in America being the stron^st 
This evidence was not, however, in existence at the time of Halley, 
and bis hypothesis of two poles does the greater credit to his 
sagacity, inasmuch as he hod to deduce it from a comparatively 
small number of observations of declination and dip, those of foror 
being altogether wanting. 

29. We have hitherto spoken of two poles or, tnore ))ropor]y, 
foci of maarimum/oreef the poeitions of which are of course biMit 
pointed out in fig. 29 ; but we have seen that the existence of sneh 


* We are indicted for the idmlimble cherts jhven hi flgs. f9-S9 to the klnteen 
ef the bydroarapher, Captefn Sir Frederick EtaiuL who, In order td sere tlnN, 
tRowed ns to make nse of the information he had emtiodied even before it was 
sAdally pnbUahed, and who Ukairlaa plaead bis jdatai at onr dIspoiaL 



Fig. 28. 

therefore point to the east 
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fod WM fint ooi^Mtored from the behaviour of the linee of which may be inferred feom the mif of miMtlo dip (fig. fil), oad 
variation or declination. Now ft will be noticed by looking at the it ic likevm no doubt coincident witii t£e poahto S a sere of 
variation map (fig. 80) that all the lines of equal magnetic variation horizontal foroe which may be inferred from tne map of horiaontel 
appear to converge to a point in the extreme north of the American force (fig. 8S). Thus we have a point to ihe extreme north of 
continent Ihis point is not, however, coincident with the chief America which has the feUowing propeitieB :~h(1) tiie vsrious lines 
focus of force, which lies decidedly to its south ; but it is no doubt of declination converge to it ; (2; tiie needle poinfe vertically down- 
coincident with the point deno&ig a dip of 90**, the locality of wards at it ; and (8) the horizontal foroe vanishes at it At this 



Fio. 29. — The Earth's Magnetism as shown by the Distribution of Lines of Equal Total Force, in Absolute Measure (British miles), with the 

Position of the Magnetic Poles and Equator, — approximately for 1875. 

point therefore the horizontally balanced needle, having no hori- In the northern hemisphere Sir Frederick Evans ^ assumes the 
zontal force acting upon it, will point in any direction. stronger or American focus to he in 52*' N. and 90* W., and the 

This point is, strictly speaking, the pok of verticity, but, inas- weaker or Siberian focus in 70* N. and 115* £. In the southern 
much as there ie only one such point in each hemisphere, these may hemisphere he assumes the position of the stronger focus to be 65' 
for convenience sake be termed the magnetic poles, so that we speak S. and 140* £. , and of the weaker focus probably 50* S. and 180* E., 
of two centres or foci of maximum force and one pole in each hemi- these being thus not far separated from each other or from the 
sphere. magnetic |)ole. The nearness together of the southern foci is prob- 



ibly tiie reason why the total force is greater at the southern than 
It is at the northern foci 

The magnetic pole (of verticity) in the northern hemisphere was 
naohed by Sir James Boss in 1681. The position of vertied dip 
iraa oboarved by him to be 70* 5' N. and 96*^48' W. The magnetic 
^ (of vartidfy) in the southern hemiaphere was nearly attained 


by the same navigator in a voyage made in 1889-48, Its posiita 
isj^bably 781 S. 147i*E. 

The line of no dip is called the magnetic or eaiM(fer->-lli 
position is given in ^ 29 and 81, The line oonneciLig all tha 


^XtmmiaryMmimifettkejgeeiat^ (biaaeit fe JNa 6a»t. 
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Misti siim tiM mgiiflitie intaiitj ii liMt ii oiOled the iifwimiA 
ifSiiftTr It Mlnddee Tery setrly with the dip equator. 

90, SmUar FMoi^^-The earth then aa a mmet muat be 
MM oaad to haTe two aeta of oentrea of force. 'VC^e ahall next 
atmpt to ahow that theae oentrea cannot be regarded aa constant 
boto m position and intendty. 

It wbffold be piemiaed that* while there ia no well-established 


eridence to ahow that either the pde of vertieitjr or the centre of 
force to the north of America has perceptibly changed its places 
there is, on the other hand, yery amng eridence to show that we 
hare a chaim of place on the pm of the Siberian focua and also on 
the part of ita analogue in the southern hemisphere. 

Table I. (p. 166), given by Gilpin [PhU. TVtmc., 1806) ^ exhiMta 
the change in the position of the needle in Great Bntain from 



Fio. 81. — Lines of Equal Magnetic Dip, 1882. 


the earliest observations up to the beginning of the present 
century. 

81. Between the dates recorded in this table the needle has been 
pointing more and more to the west, which implies either a relative 
increase in the power of the American as comjMired to the Siberian 
focus, or a motion of the Siberian focus from west to oast. On the 
first supiMisition the lines to tlie eastward of tho Siberian focus — 


for instance, tho line of no variation depending on a balance between 
it and the American focus— should bo drawn in towards it, or they 
should travel westwards ; but if the latter supinisition is true, or 
this focus has boon moving eastwards while retaining its force, the 
linos to the cast of it should be found moving oastwarus also. There 
is strong evidence that the latter is the cose, and that in the 
northern hoinis]>lioro there has been a long-continued progression 



Fro. 82.— Lines of Equal Uorixontal Force, 1882. 

at Bnshey Heath (Herts) during 1817-20, and at Kew from 1858 
to 1862. 


to eastwards of the system of magnetic lines on both sides of 
m Siberian focus. In the southern bemisphere also we liave proof 
^ travelling, not frrom west to east, 

WMon to bdiere that the eastward motion of 
MS ffiberian focus has been reoentiy reversed, •od that it is now 
giibgframeast to west Table IL ^ows the declination obeerved 


It would appear from Table II. that the maximum westerly 
dedinatioD was reached in 1818, and that the needle has since that 
date been travellmg eastwards. A similar change has taken place 


I Taken from Walker's M^gnMUnf 
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at othw stations; and, slthouA these changes are not strictljr 
siinnltansons at the vanous stations, they have yet been sufficiently 
general and near together in {loint of time to indicate that some 

Tabu L— ^ecul^r Changt cjf Variation in Ortat BriU^ 


Heen Annnal 

Cite. DecIlDaUoo. Westweid 
Olisnge. 


change has probably taken place in the nuTsment of one set of tils 
magnetic foci of force. 

88. Halley songht to explain the fonr-pols theory and to aocomt 
Tablb II. — Chmtgea JOedinatim inSnglnnd , — at BuAeySuUt 




Declination Weit. || 

• 

t 

ft 

‘ 24 

86 

4 

24 

88 

25 

24 

86 

14 

24 

84 

80 

21 

54 

8 

21 

47 

22 

21 

89 

51 

21 

81 

86 

21 

28 

82 

21 

18 

16 

21 

8 

85 

20 

59 

8 ^ 

20 

51 

10 ^ 

20 

40 

26 

20 

88 

9 



Deetlnato Weet 


/ 

m 

20 

26 

24 

20 

18 

52 

20 

10 

81 

20 

0 

81 

19 

57 

44 

19 

51 

68 

19 

41 

14 

19 

81 

58 

19 

22 

22 

19 

18 

50 

19 

6 

10 

18 

57 

59 

18 

50 

80 

18 

44 

47 



Table III . — ISehibitinf certain Fean' F(Uuet (tf Declination cU Fariout Ftaeee, 


Cape of Oood Hope. 


Makentonn, 


1 

14*8 W. 

1 

19*1 W. 

1 

29*1 W. 

1 

80 -8 W. 

1 

88*2 W. 

1 

85*4 W. 

1 

86*9 W. 

1 

88 -6 W. 

1 

40*9 W. 

1 

56 -8 W. 

2 

0 -5 W. 

2 

4 -5 W. 

2 

7 -4 W. 

2 

10*6 W. 

2 

14-4 We 

2 

15*7 W. 

2 

19-1 W. 

2 

21-9 We 

2 

24*8 W. 

2 

27-6 W. 

2 

29*8 W. 

2 

88-2 W. 

2 

87*1 W. 

2 

41*9 W. 

2 

47 -9 W* 


Declination. 

a 

25 

88-7 

W. 

25 

28-4 

W. 

25 

22*9 

W, 

25 

17-1 

W. 

25 

11*8 

W. 

25 

6-0 

W. 

24 

59*6 

W. 

24 

51*8 

W. 

24 

45*2 

W. 

24 

89-0 

W. 

24 

31*3 

W. 

24 

25*2 

W. 

24 

18-7 

W. 

24 

11*8 

w. 

24 

5-8 

We 



TreTSndram. 


0 25-896 E. 
0 26-026 £. 
0 26-400 E. 
0 27-278 E. 
0 28-769 E. 
0 80-406 E. 
0 82-084 E. 
0 84-818 E. 
0 86-664 E. 
0 89-123 £. 
0 41 -608 E. 
0 44-007 E. 
0 46-810 E 
0 47-590 E. 
0 48-687 E. 
0 49-785 B. 


Hobart Town. 




0 

80-0 £* 

0 

12*0 W 

2 

0-0 W 

8 

14*0 W 

11 

0 -0 W. 

19 

16*0 W, 

21 

14*0 W. 

24 

4 -0 W. 

24 

81-0 W. 

26 

81*0 W, 

28 

30-0 W. 

29 

9-0 W. 

29 

6*2 W. 

29 

5-9 W, 

29 

6*0 W. 

29 

6-2 W. 

29 

7*4 W. 

29 

8-7 W. 

29 

12 *4 W. 

29 

14*0 W. 

29 

16 2 W. 

29 

18 -8 W 


9 68 -82 E. 
9 54-98-E. 
9 66-47 E. 
9 68 -42 E. 
9 69 -28 E. 
9 60-61 E, 


Table IVc— Exhibiting certain Feared Values of Dip and Horizontal Force at Various Places^ The years in this Table are from 
April to April ; thus 1846 tnea^ui the year from let April 1845 to 81fl^ March 1846. 


London or Kow. 


68 24*87 
68 22-56 
68 21-41 
08 19*29 
68 17-42 
68 14*89 
68 11*71 
68 9-31 
68 8*50 
68 5-44 
68 2*62 
68 2-18 
68 0*41 
67 57*98 
67 56*12 
67 58*60 
67 51*19 
67 49-64 



Hobart Town. 


70 42-2 
70 88*2 
70 88*8 
70 82*0 
70 88*0 
70 84-5 
70 86*7 


Cape of Good Hope* 


58 9*1 
58 15*8 
58 20-2 
58 29*4 
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Ibr th« MOokr c 
otntrie with tiit 


by iinaginiag a lolid globe or UrtUa,^ oon- 
but ro&tiiig independently of the eztemil 


oentrio with the earth out rotating independently of the external 
•hell and baring a ali^tlydiflhrent period of rotation,— the shell 
harhur two poke and ue terella two others. While continuimr to 


While continuing to 


admire Halley *8 aagaoity, we shall not now be disposed to allow such 
a oonatitntion of the interior of the earth, but will rather be led to j 
look to some external influence as the cause of the secular rariation. | 

While we have strong eridence that the Siberian focus has changed 
its position, we cannot assert that the American focus has been 
absolutely stationary, or that neither focus has eaperienced any 
chaim of force. Cfa these points we must be content to be guided 
by obMiration slone. 

8 A It has been supposed by some magneticians that it is possible 
to compute with something like certainty the particulars of the 
motions of the magnetic foci Hansteen more especially (1811-19) 
computed lK>th the geographical positions and probable periods of 
levolution of this dw system of foci of force round the terrestrial 
pole. Sir Frederick Bvans has discussed in connexion with the sub- 
ject all the most recent obsenrations,* and points out two objections 
to any such theo^as that of Hanst^n, yiL, (1) that, while a mag- 
netic turning point has been reach^ in certain regions, there are 
Urn portions of the earth in whichPbhis change has not yet been 


Imrge portions of the earth in whichnhis chani 
accomplished, and (2) that in certain districts o! 


has not yet been 
le earth very great 

' Via oava 


changes in force have taken place. ** If we turn,*’ he says, to the 
ooptinent of South America and its adjacent seas, we ^all find a 
duninution of the intensity of the earth’s force now going on in a 
remarkable degi^. An examination of the recent omrvations 
made by the * Challenger ' oflicers at Valparaiso and Monte Video, 
compared with those made by preceding observers, shows that 
within half a century the whole force has respectively diminished 
one-sixth and one-seyeuth,— at the Falkland Islands one-ninth." 
On the whole, while there is strong evidence that the Siberian focus 
has until recently been travelling eastwards, and its analogue west- 
wards, and evidence less conclusive that recently a turning point in 
this motion has been reached, we are disposed to think with Sir 
Frederick Evans that a formal theory like that of Hansteen docs not 
agree with recent observations. We shall revert to this subject. 

86. In Tables III. and IV. certain yearly values of declination, 
dip, and horizontal force are given for various stations. 

iKEQUiLLITIBS IK OB OOKKSCTED WITH TBRBEBTRIAL 

Magnetism pbpenpino on the Sun. 

86. As tliero is a marked likeness between the ways in which the 
sun dominates over the two great divisions of terrestrial phenomena, 
meteorology and magnetism, let us endeavour to describe the 
sun’s effect uj^n the latter by referring to its influence on the 
former, the chief peculiarities of which are well known to all. We 
find that the tem^ierature of the air at a given station is subject to 
a diurnal fluctuation having its minimum value shortly before sun- 
rise and its maximum early in the afternoon. We find likewise 
that the mean temperature for the day, as well as the amplitude of 
this diurnal oscillation, depends upon the season of the year, both 
being greatest about midsummer and least about midwinter. Now, 
if this were the only manifestation of solar influence upon this 
particular element, it would be iKwsible to predict the temperature 
for any hour of any day once the mean temperature, the diunial 
variation of temperature, and the modification of these for different 
seasons of the year had been well ascertained. But this amount of 
regularity is very far from taking place,— the march of temperature 
being frequently interrupted, cloaked, perhaps oven reversed, by 
the advent of peculiar weather. Thus we may have very cold 
weather in midsummer and very warm weather in midwinter, or 
we may have a very cold afternoon and a very warm early morning, 
by which means the ordinary conditions of temiiorature will be 
^m pletely reversed. In like manner weather interferes even to a 
greater extent with the diurnal oscillation of the atmospheric 
pTM^re, BO that, in British latitudes at least, it is only possible to 


Miwuug urn cnaracter; out sometimos too tne turning- 
points and the general appearance of this fluctuation are greatly 
influenoed by peculiar weather. 

87. ^ow it IS believed that we have something of this kind in 


believed that we have something of this kind in 
thoseflnetuations depending on the sun to which the elements of 
terrsstnal msgiietism sre suldect Let us take the declination 
as the easily studied of tiie three msgnetic elements, and 
in considering the traces denoting the 
fluctuations of declination as derived from a set of self-recording 
Britain. Hero we shall at once be able to 
reeckgnize m an unmistakable manner the diurnal variation depend- 
ing upon the poaition of the sun, in virtue of which a freely- 

^JNBjjJTsIksr’li fWmSrto/ mnd (hmi cm l JfssMHIifii, wbers tbe sabjeet is wen 

* U bto Mm te the Befsl €tadgi«|ibktf floeMy, aisieh 11 , 


suspended msgnetio needle reaches the sisterly ottrsme of its range 
about eight in the morning, and the westeny about two in the 
afternoon. We shall likewise perceive that the range of this 
diurnal fluctuation is greatest at midsummer and least at mid- 
winter. In fine, the characteristics of this fluctuation, depending 
as they do upon the hour of the day and the season <n the year, 
are not very different from those exhibited in the dinmal fluctua- 
tion of atmospheric temperature. But, however thoroughly we 
may have ascertained the mean declination and its diurnal oscilla- 
tion, as well as the modifications of these depending on the seasou 
of the year, we shall nevertheless find it impossible to predict the 
exact poaition of a freely-suspended magnet at any moment of a 
particular day. Here then too we have something which may be 
called magnetic woatlier, and which interferes with the regular 
progress of the systematic fluctuations of the magnet Msgnetic 
weather has, like its meteorological analogue, a set of laws of its 
own, some of which we are bo^nning to find out Sometimes 
ms^etio weather may exalt or depress the diurnal fluctuation of 
de<nination without affecting ita character, but it is imagined that 
at other times the turning points and general appearance of tliis 
fluctuation may be greatly influenced by jieculiar magnetic weather. 

88. There is, however, a kind of magnetic change which, so far 
as we know at present, is not analogous to anything in meteorolog}*, 
and introduces an additional element of complexity in any attoinjit 
to analyse the fluctuations of terrestrial magnetism. We moan tlie 
well-known magnetic disturbances or storms which occur simul- 
taneously in places very widely apart Under tlieso ciroumatoncos 
it becomes a question how we can best deal in a practical manner 
with this complicated system of tilings. 

We do not think tliat with our present knowledge any better 
system can be adopted than that first introduced by Sir Edward 
Sabine in his discussion of the results of tlie colonial magnetic 
observatories. Suppose that we have hourly magnetic observations 
at a station, then first of all wo should arrange tliose into monthly 
groups— each hour by itself. Wo should then reject as disturbed 
observations all those which differ by more than a certain amount 
from their respective normals of the same month and hour, — the 
normals being the hourly means in each month after the exclusion 
of all the disturbed observations. This method enables us, by its 
exclusion of disturbances, to ascertain with much accuracy the true 
form of the solar-diurnal variation of the magnetic elements at a 
given place corresixmding to every month of every year, provided 
only that the observations are sufllcieiitly numerous. On the other 
hand it will probably fail in accurately giving us the variations from 
day to day or the ranges of these diurnal fluctuations caused by the 
advent of |)oculiar magnetic weather,— inasmuch as the records of 
the extreme effects of such weather will probably be cut off from 
tbe undisturbed observations and reckonea among the disturbances. 

For instance, it is known that the solar influence on terrestrial 
magnetism varies from year to year, and it is suspoctod that there 
are also short-priod fluctuations of solar influence. It would not, 
however, be a safe proceeding to attempt to estimate numerically 
this last'mentioiied element of fluctuation by taking the successive 
diunial ranges of those observations at any station, reckoned as 
undisturbed, by the above process, and fdotting them as succeBsivo 
ordinates of a curve, and then 8U])positig that this curve would give 
us a true graphical representation of solar changes. It would 
rather prolmb]^ represent such changes with the tops and bottoms 
of the larror fluctuations cut off. But if the undisturbed observa- 
tions fail in this res|>ect wo can hardly be wrong in sup])OBing that 
there has been eliminated from them, as far as possible, all influence 
due to magnetic storms, and hence that they will afford us a much 
bettor moans of estimating small fluctuations, such, for instance, as 
those duo to the moon, than wo could have had without their aid. 

Finally, with regard to that portion of the observations selected 
as disturbed, wo are probably not certain that every such observa- 
tion represents a true disturbance^ or that the absolute times of 
occurrence of the various observations selected as disturbed at one 
station will be the same as those at another. Nevertheless Sir 
Edward Sabine has shown that at the Kew Observatory certain laws 
of disturbance deduced from the whole body of observations selected 
as disturbed are olosoly reproduced when this selection is made on 
a narrower basis — ninety-nve days of prominent disturbance being 
alone taken. With these prefatory remarks we shall now proceed 
to discuss the diurnal inequality of terrestrial ms^petism. 

89. Total Diurnal Inequality Defined , — It will be seen further 
on that disturbed as well as undisturbed observations are subject to 
a diurnal variation, but these two variations sre difleront, and the 
name diurnal inequality is generally given to tbe oom|K>und varia- 
tion which is the joint resultant of the two ihlar-diumal 
variation is that portion of the compound inequality which refers 
to undisturbed ODservations, while that which refers to disturb- 
ances has received tbe name of dieturbaneediumal variation. It 
would appear that in the United Kingdom, and perhaps through- 
out Europe, the total dinmal inequality is not verv greatly 
difleront either in character or range from its most important 
component the solar-diumal variation, at least so far as the 
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deoliaatioii !• ooncariMd. When the diuniftl oeeillAtion of a freol^- 

^ ided magnet was first observed, the subject^ of mafmeno 
banoee was not understood, and the early individual deter- 
ninatious which have been handed down to us are not such as to 
justify the expenditure of any very great labour upon them for 
the purpose of sejiarating the disturbedfrom the undistorbed obser- 
vations. Inasmuch, however, as the total diurnal inequality of 
declination (which is in reality tho element given by these early 
observations) does not greatly differ from the solar-diumal varia- 
tion, we may with much justice and little risk of error dve the 
history of these early observations in connexion with that of the 
solar-diumal variation of declination, which is by far the best 
known, and |>orhara the most important, of all the various magnetio 
changes produced hy solar influence. 

40. Solar-JHumal Variation of DeelincUum. — Graham, an instru- 
ment maker of London, discovered in 1722 that a froely^susponded 
magnetic needle is subject to a diurnal oscillation of definite char- 
acter.^ The next observer was Canton, who in 1766 began a series 
of nearly four thousand observations, which he communicated to the 
Koyal Society on December 18, 1759, and from which ho concludes 
that the range of the diurnal variation is greater in summer than in 
winter. Macdonald’s observations at Fort Marlborough in Sumatra 
in 1795 {PhiL Trans, ^ 1796), and Du^rrey’s in the tropics in 1826, 
were perliaps the first that might lead us to conclude that the 
amplitude of tho diurnal oscillations of the needle is less in the 
tropics than in middle latitudes, and that the motion of tho needle 
in the southern hemisphere is in the opjMsite direction to that in 
which it moves in the northern hemisphere at tho same hour. 

41. Semiannual — Tho existence of these early 

obsorvatioifs had led some magnoticians prematurely to conjecture 
that there must be a line somewhere near the equator at which 
there is no horary variation in declination. In 1847 Sabine com- 
municated to the Royal Society the results of five years’ observations 
at 8t Helena, showing that at that station for the half of the year 
beginning at the vernal and ending at the autumnal equinox the 
motion of the needle corresnonds nearly to that in the northern 
hemisphere, wliilst for the otlier half it corresponds nearly to that in 
the southern hemisjdiore. Sabine afterwards confirmed and extended 
his conclusions regarding the semiannual inequality by discussing the 
results obtained at the various colonial magnetic observatories. M ore 
recently, as the result of twelve years’ observations at Trevandrum, 
at an observatory established by the rajah of Travancore, John 
Allan Breun gave in a very complete form the laws of change 
.of the solar-diurnal variation of magnetic declination near the 
equator, showing tho extinction of the moan movement near tho 
equinox. 

42. Porhajis the best way of exhibiting what really takes place is 
the following, which is that ado])ted by Sabine. 

The moan animal value of tho solar-diurnal variation is of what 
may be called the northerly tyt>e in places of middle latitude in the 
northern hcniisnhero, and of wiiat may be called tho southerly type 
in places of middle latitude in the southern hemisphere. Now let 
us take a northern station, and consider the mean mrin of its solar- 
diurnal variation for tho six months boginiiing with the vernal 
equinox. Hero wo shall have an oscillation of the northerly typo 
with a range greater than tho annual range. For these six months, 
therefore, we may imagine that tho annual range has been supple- 
mented by tho superposition on it of a variation with a tyj)e similar 
to its own. At the same station, during the other six months, the 
solar-diurnal variation is loss than tho mean of the year, as if the 
annual variation had been doprossed by the superposition on it of a 
variation with a typo the opposite of its own, that is to say, >vith a 
southerly type. At a station in the southern hemisphere, again, 
the mean annual form of the solar-diurnal oscillation is of the 
southerly type, reduced during the six months beginning with the 
vernal equinox by the 8uj>erposition on it of a variation of northerly 
tyi>o, ana increased during the other six months as if by the super- 
position of a variation of southerly tyjoj. Thus when tlio sun is 
north of the equator we may superpose a variation of tho northerly 
type upon both hemispheres, with tho oflbet of increasing tho range 
in the northern henii8])bere and diminishing it in the southern ; 
and while the sun is south of the equator we may supcrjKtse a varia- 
tion of the southern tyjie upon both hemispheres, with the eflfect of 
diminishing tho range in the northern and increasing it in the 
southern hemisphere. 

Near tho otjuator, as at Trevandnim, where Broun made his 
observations, we find tho moan annual value of the solar-diurnal 
variation to bo extremely small, if not altogether evanescent. 
During the six months beginniiig with the vernal equinox the type 
is entirely northerly, while for the remaining six months of tho year 
it is entirely southerly in character. In fine, at this station ^e 
solar-diurnal variatiou clian^s its character at the equinoxes, at 
which time we have, as already observed, an extinction of the mean 
movement, —not indeed an absence of all variation, but rather a 

1 See Walker, Ttrrssirial Cotmieal 

• This Is the name used by Sabiae« bat its apprepriatenets may perhaps be 
saestlimad. 


variatloa having an nndadded character,, which Ibr a ftw days may 
be of one type and then of the very oppeidte. Then is moveiaeii^ 
but no mean movement 

48. In the following table (V.) the solar-diumal variation is 
given for Kew, Trevandmm, and Hobart Town. Of these 
places the first denotes a station in middle latitude (northern 
nemisphero), the second an equatorial station, and third a 
station in middle latitude (southern hemistdicn). 


Aatropomtcal 

Hoim. 

E#ir. 

Trevandrum. 

Hobart Town. 

April 

to 

Sept. 

Oct. 

to 

March. 

Whole 

Year. 

April 

to 

Sept 

Oct 

to 

March. 

Whole 

Year. 

April 

to 

S^t. 

Oet. 

to 

March. 

Whole 

Tear. 

0 

-61ft 

-419 

-ftl8 

-1*80 

+0*07 

-0*01 

+0*35 

+9*85 

+1*85 

1 

-7*49 

-4*96 

-6*19 

-l*2ft 

+0*8ft 

-0*45 

+915 

+4*85 

+8*50 

9 

-6*94 

-4*07 

-A *81 

-0*8ft 

+0*ft6 

-0*lff 

+81fi 

+5*95 

+4*55 

8 

-ft*91 

-8*8ft 

-4*98 

-0*8A 

+0*61 

+0*18 

+8*80 

+5*50 

+4*40 

4 

-8‘9ft 

-I'Oft 

-9*60 

+0*08 

+0*A8 

+0*28 

+9*40 

+4*80 

+8*85 

6 

-1*47 

-1-Oft 

-1*26 

+01ft 

+0*88 

+0*94 

+1*80 

+9*70 

+9KK) 

6 

-0*39 

-0*46 

-0*89 

+0*05 

+0*99 

+018 

+0*75 

+1*55 

+1*16 

7 

4.0-99 

+0*21 

+0*29 

-015 

+0*98 

+0*04 

+0*20 

+0-80 

+0*50 

8 

-j-0-44 

+0*99 

+0*68 

-OfO 

+0*19 

-0*05 

-0*80 

+0*80 

+0*00 

9 

-i-0fi9 

+l*4ft 

+0*99 

-0*98 

+018 

-0*08 

-0*85 

-0*95 

-0*55 

10 

+0-70 

+1*77 

+1*94 

-0*90 

+0*09 

-0*06 

-1*10 

-0*70 

-0*90 

11 

-1-0-90 

+1*84 

+1*87 

-0*07 

+0*10 

+0*01 

-lift 

-0'65 

-1*00 

19 

-1-119 

+1*67 

+1*48 

+0*07 

+011 

+0*09 

-1*10 

-0*80 

-0*95 

18 

-1-1*98 

+1*34 

+1*29 

+018 

+0*08 

+018 

-0*75 

-0*76 

-0*71; 

14 

•fi-fte 

+]‘23 

+1*89 

+0*27 

+0*09 

+0*10 

-0*40 

-0*70 

-0*55 

1ft 

•fl-OS 

+1*09 

+lftl 

+0*29 

-Oil 

+0*09 

-Olfi 

-0*05 

-0*40 

1« 

4-9-ft8 

+1*17 

+1*88 

+0*81 

-0*28 

+0*09 

-0*09 

-0*78 

-040 

17 

+8-60 

+1*48 

+9*51 

+0*48 

-0*4ft 

+0*01 

-010 

-1*40 

-0*75 

18 

+4 89 

+]*ft4 

+8*07 

+1*02 

-0*66 

+018 

-0*98 

-2*37 

-1*80 

19 

+ft*81 

+1*85 

+8*58 

+1*48 

-0*81 

+0*89 

-0*50 

-3*80 

-215 

90 

+ft*90 

+9*40 

+8*80 

+1*90 

-0*72 

+0*94 

-l*2ft 

-5*95 

-895 

91 

+3-ft7 

+9*.89 

+2-9A 

+0*47 

-0*86 

+0*06 

-910 

-5*80 

-8*70 

99 

+0*88 

+0*ft4 

+0*46 

-0*89 

-0*18 

-0*22 

-9*90 

-3*80 

-8*00 

98 

-8*18 

-218 

-9*68 

-0*08 

-0*07 

-0*50 

-1*40 

—0*80 

-M5 


In this table deflexions towards magnetic east are reckoned positive, deflexions 
towards magnetic west negative. The scale is In minutea of arc. 



Fig. 88. 


Finally, in fig. 84 we have a mphical representation of the semi- 
annual ine<]uality or difference ^m the whole year’s mean of the two 
half-yearly means of Table V., the one half-year (that with thick 
lines) commencing at the vernal and the other at the autumnal 
equinox. It will be seen from this figure that the semiannual 
inequality is of the same character in both hemispheres, the likeness 
extending even to its minor peculiarities. 

44. Changs from M<nvth to IfonfA.— Charles Chambers, director 
of the Kolsba Observatory, Bombay, remarks ( IVwms. Soe.^ 
December 10, 1868^ that ‘*the regular progression from month 
to mouth in the diurnal variation is so distinctly shown in the 
Bombay observations as to lead, on a first inspection, to the 
supposition that the law of variation is idonticsl tliroughout the 
year, the extent only (including a reversal of direction) varjring from 
month to month. But in this respect a different exposition of the 
character of the variation in dinerent months snows that the 
ant thought would be inaccurate.” He then proceeds to discuss 
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«t ImgA ihit monthlj rtlam of tlie lokr-diiinial TtrUtion ot 
BonlNiT. BfmmhMflk«wiM(TrmiidriimobMmtioDf)diflo^^ 
At kn^th tho iOtUMiiinial Tamtiou At ^ Trmndrom Obeem* 
toiT. It would hAidlT ^ of oerTioe to nprodaoe here the results 
of these dlsouMioiis; oat when such Analyses become suffieiently 


refereiioe to the north utametio pole of the earth and not to the 
north seomphical pole. No obser?ations of this nature have been 
made in the southern hemisphere. 



Fig. 84. 

nsive they may be expected to throw light upon the cause of 
Bolar-diumal variatioii. 

the following table we have mean monthly values of the declin- 
ation range at the Kew Observatory corresponding to forty -eight 
points in the yoar*-derived from sixteen years’ observations • 

Tabue YL^Oantaining Monthly Meana (unit^22'*0i) for Forty- 
eight Points in the Tear of &e Kew Solar-Diurnal Ikclination 
Bmges. Thus January (0) gives the monUdy mean (f which the 
middle date is the very eamvieneement of the year^ January (1) 
that Jot one week after the commencement, and so on. 



It will be seen liom this table that, while we have a maximum 
about the summer and a minimum about Ihe winter solstice, we 
l^ye unmistakable indioations of maxima at or about the ecjuinoxes. 
This does not take place at a tropical station such as Trovandrum. 

45. Sehaviour netsr the Magnetic Pole.^¥in. 88 and 84 exhibit 
the inost prominent features of the solar-^umm variation of declina- 
tion in tlie extra-tropical regions of the northern hemisphere. If 
an observer stand over the centre of the ne^le and loolc towards 
Ae marked end. or that which points to the north, he will jierceive a 
deflexion towards his right hand which will reach its extreme about 
8 A. If. and a deflexion tomuds his left hand which will reach its 
extreme about 2 p.m. But are these deflexions to the right and 
left hand of geographical or ofmi^etical north? This question 
1 m been answers by Sabine in his tSscussion of the results of hourly 
omrvations of the magnetic declination at Port Kennedy {Phil. 
Trams., 1868, p. 660). TOs station is 72* O' 49" N. lat and 94“ 19' 
W. lo^, and here the nwrked end of the needle, while it points 
ft® ma^eticpole, points in reality about 86“ to the west of 
Muth. Now the maned end of the needle when viewed at 8 A.if, 
k seen at Port Kennedy to have moved to the geographical west 
but to the m a gn etical east. It would thus seem that throughout 
™ extra-temeal regions of the northern hemisphere the 8 a.ii 
MexioB of the needle is always towards the magnetic east but not 
towards t^ geographical east, while thedeflexion at 2 p.m. 

towids the matmeticsl west but not always 
towiidi the gtogngihkaJ west » flne the oscillations have 


lade in the southern hemisphere. 

46. Zong-PeriodlnsfualitiesqfDeel^^ Fsmge.- 


-It was first 


that thii inequality corresponded in its progress with riist of ths 
frequency of black spots on the surface of the sun. 

The existence of black Bi)ots on tlie disk of the sun was long ago 
known to the Chinese. In £uroi>e they were first scientiiMlIy 
observed after the invention of Uie telescope, and it was dtdaoed 
from their behaviour that the sun revolves about his axis in about 
twenty-six daya Hof rath Schwabe of Dessau, from a long aeries of 
forty years’ observations of the sun, was the first to show that the 
state of the sun's surface as regards spots was not uniform, but that 
their ft^ueucy was subject to an inequality the avera^ period of 
which was about eleven years. Othf i inequalities boUi of longer 
and shorter periods have been supposed to exist, but the eleven- 
yearly period is the most prominent and is best assured. Although 
the sun-spot catalogue of Schwabe is the first with pretensions to 
completeness, yet Professor Kudolf Wolf has endeavoured to render 
observations of sun-spots made at different times and by different 
observers comparable with each other, and has formed a list exhibit- 
ing approximately the relative number of sun-spots for each year. 
This fist extends back into the 17th century, and is of great value 
in confirming past all doubt the existence of the eleven-yearly period. 
It will a]>penr l)olow that the sun is probably to be regamed aa 
giving out most light and heat at those timos when sun-spots are 
most frequent. Tlio most accurate and now universally adopted 
method of estimating sun-spots is to take the spotted area expressed 
in millionths of the sun's visible heinisphorc. 

To return from this digression,— the corroipondence between sun- 
spots and declination ranges detected by Sabine was of such a nature 
that years of large declination range agreed with those of many sun- 
^ts, and vice versa. In the same year with Sabine (1862) Dr 
Rudolf Wolf and M. Gautier independently remarked the same coin- 
cidence. Subsequent (liscussiouB have etitiroly oonfinned the fact 
of this connexion, and in May 1879 William Ellis (Phil. Trans., 
1880, p. 541) showed that tlie obsorvationa made at the Greenwich 
Observatory during the years 1841-77 indicated a relation of thia 
nature between the diurnal ranges of horixontal force as well as those 
of magnetic declination on the one hand and the amount of sun-spot 
frequency on the other. The general character of this coincidenoa 
between sun-spot frequency and declination rango is exhibited 
graphically in fig. 89 below. 

47. Jiatios of Ranges in Years of Maximum and Years qf Mini* 
mum Sun-Spot Freauciicy.^l^toxiXi (Trans. Hoy. Soc. of Edin., voL 
xxvii. ) has shown that the ratios of the diurnal ranges of declination 
in years of maximum to those in years of minimum sun-spot 
frequency for places widely apart on the surface of the earth are very 
nearly alike. This will be seen from the following table - 

Table VII. — Ratios of Declination Ranges in Years (f Maaimvm 
and of Minimum Sun-Spot Frequency. 


SSS(2£) O'— 


1’71 CnHsini and Arago. 

1*74 Gauss. 

1 *66 Laniont. 

1 ‘62 Lloyd. 

1*67 Kay. 

1*51 Younghusband and Lefroy. 

1*66 Broun, 


48. Closenees of Correspondence— Lagging behind of Ranges.—* 
Stewart has shown from a discussion of the declination ranges at 
Kew, Trevandrum, and Prague (Proc. Roy. Soc., March 22, 1877f 
February 8, 1878, May 16, 1878) that this correspondence l^twm 
the state of the sun’s surface and the diurnal range of declination 
exteuds to inequalities of short period as well as to that of which 
the period is aimroximately eleven years, but that a particulp state 
of the sun’s surfiice precedes in point of time that of the declination 
range to which it corresponds,— in fine, that the solar cause precedes 
the krrestriid efiect, wnich latter lags behind to an extent that is 
sometimes considerable. These conclusions have been confirmed by 
Ellis (tU eupra), and have likewise been extended bv him to the 
horixontal force. The close nature of this corresponaeuce, as woU 
as the lagging behind of the terrestrial magnetic effect, will be seen 
from fig. 85. 

There are indications that this lagjring behind of the roagnetio 
effect is greater for sun-spot inequalities of long than for those <« 
short period, a method or behaviour quite similar to what we And 
in meteoroloffieil nhenomena. 

49. Analysis qf Long-Period Ineguedities, —-^i^ omm no innrBpofe 
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data KiffioUntlT aooarate for a diMOBsion, In a complete manner, of 
oneationB relating to eolar periodicity before the time when Schwabe 
bed finally matnred hii sy^m of eolar obeeirationiL which wu 
not until the year 1882. We haye, however, a much longer eeriei 
of the diurnal ranges of magnetic declination, which we have seen to 



follow very closely all the variationB of sun-spot frequency, so it 
is conceivable that thev may give us a better estimate of true solar 
activity than that which can bo derived from the direct measure- 
ment of spotted areas. 

These considerations have induced Messrs Stewart and Dodj^on 
to attempt an analysis of the diurnal ranges of maCTotic declination, 
their method being that which has been pursued l)y Baxendell and 
l^bably other astronomers with observations of variable stars. ^ 
The observations at their disposal for this research were those 
which had been used by Professor Klias Loomis in his comparison 
of the mean daily range of the magnetic declination with the 
extent of the black spots on the sun {American Journal of Science 
cmdArte, voL 1. No. cxlix.). These observations are recorded as 
monthly means of diurnal declination range, and it was found 
necessary to multiply each by a certain factor, first on account of 
the change of declination range from one month to another, and 
secondly to bring them all to the standard of the Prague observa- 
tions, — Pra^e ming the place where the longest series of such obser- 
vations has Doen made. For this latter purpose precisely the same 
corrections were applied as those made by Professor Loomis. 

The result of this analysis has been to indicate the existence of 
^ree inecmalities,-— two dominant ones with periods of about ten 
and a half and twelve years, and a subsidiary one with a period of 
about sixteen and a quarter years. By these means the observed 
annual values of declination range have been reproduced with an 
average error of Tlie amount of agreement between the 

observed and calculated values will be seen from the following 
diagmm (fig. 86). 

50. Notwithstanding the considerable amount of agreement 
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Pig. 86. 

betwoen the results of observation and calculation which appears 
in the diagram, it would seem that the series of observed values 
at present obtainable is too short to render the analysis a very 
accurate one. It will certainly not bear carrying back forty 
•r fifty vears b^ond its starting point, which was in 1784, and 
it wouIq be very hazardous to cany it forward any consider- 


[ncBuaiBiix KAOHsmii. 

able length into the fhture. It will be seen that calculaticii 
in^oates a maximum of declination range about 1884, but not so 
pronounced a maximum as that of 1871. Here then we have a 
prevision which observation will either fiilfil or contradict, giving 
us a practical test of the value of this analysis. 

51. The remarks now made would seem at first sight to imply 
that we are not yet ftimished with sufficient yearly records either of 
declination ranges or of accurate sun-spot observations to enable us 
to analyse the long-period solar inequality with such completeness 
as to carry our calculations more than a very short distance into 
tlie future with any chance of success, and that we may have to 
wait for another hundred years’ observations before we are able to 
do so. On reflection, however, it would ^m that long-period 
inequalities may be caused by the superposition of those or short 
period, and thus that an analysis of the latter may lead to that of 
the former. It would relieve us if this were found to be the case ; 
for the observations at our disi^l may be sufficient to enable us 
completely to analyse short-period inequalities, assuming that we 
have in such the elements or a true periodicity. 

A remark made by the authjm of the above analysis would seem 
to indicate that a connexion or this nature between long and short 
periods does in all probability exist. It is a well-known fact that 
the so-called eleven-yearly oscillations of declination range are at 
certain times large and at other times small. Thus, for instance 
they have been large for the last forty years, but they were small 
about the earlier part of the present century. Now it is clear from 
an insp^tion of the observations (see fig. 36) that a series of large 
oscillations is accom|)anied with an exidtation of the base line, or 
line denoting average efficiency, while a series of small oscillations 
is accompamed with a depression of the same. The result is a 
long-period curve of the base lino, the beat period, so to sjieak, of 
the eleven-yearly inequality. 

Now a phenomenon precisely similar occurs in connexion with 
shorter periods. If we take inequalities having a period of three or four 
montlis, we find tliat such are alternately well-developed or of large 
range and badly-developed or of small range, ancl that a large 
range of such is accompanied with an exaltation of the base line or 
line of average efficiency, while a smadl range is accompanied with 
a depression of the same. Hie result is a curve of the oase line of 
whi^ the period is roughly speaking eleven years. May we not 
therefore imagine that tlie so-called eleven-yearly period, or, to speak 
more correctly, the ten and a half and twelve-yearly periods into 
which the eleven-yearly period may perhaps be analysed, may be 
in reality beat periods for shorter disturbances ? Is it not there- 
fore possible that a study of these shorter periods may give us 
information regarding the nature of the eleven-yearly period, 
whether for sun-spots or declination ranges, which the small series 
of actual observations is incompetent to afford ? 

52. VeclintUion-ltange Wcalher. — Allusion has already been 
made to magnetical weather as perhaps having laws similar in some 
respects to riiose which regulate meteorologies weather. Now the 
diurnal ranges of magnetic declination and those of atmospheric 
temperature present us with elements of the two weathers that can 
easily be discussed. Again there is strong evidence for supposing 
that an oloment of meteorological w^eather, such, for instance, as 
temperature-range, travels as a rule from west to east, so that a 
peculiar style of temperature-range might be ex|)ected to appear 
first in America and some days afterwards in Groat Britain. It 
becomes therefore a question for inquiry whether this travelling 
firom west to east applies also to magnetical weather as evidenced by 
the diurnal dodination-range. Stewart is of opinion that this law 
of travelling applies to both, but that magnetical weather travels 
faster than meteorological (see /Voe. Koy. Soc.f January 10, October 
28, 1879, and Juno 9, 1881). From the preliminaiy discussion made 
by him it would appear that Eew lags behind Toronto as regards 
phase of magnetics weather by 1 *6 days, that Pn^e lags b^ind 
Kew 07 days, and that Trevandrum lags behind new by 97 days. 
This conclusion cannot, however, be regarded as established until 
it is confirmed by a more complete discussion of observations. 

58. Dieturbance-Diumal Variation of DedinaUon. — Magnetic 
storms (§ 88) wore so named by Baron Humboldt, one of the first 
observers of such phenomena. From observations at Paris, Berlin, 
and Freiburg he found that very frequently, though not universally, 
those three stations were simultaneously affeem by such storms. 
The obsorvation of magnetio disturbances was afterwards pursued 
in a systematic manner by Gauss and Weber of Gottingen. Term 
days were instituted for this purpose by these observers, — that is to 
say, periods each of twenty -four hours length during which observa- 
tions were simultaneously made at intervals of five minutes at 
Gfittingen and about twenty other stations distributed generally 
over the continent of Europe. Finally, the establishment by the 
British Government of the colonial magnetic observatories, and the 
ener^ and sagacity of their director, Sir £. Sabine, have very 
greatly increased our knowle<lge of these remarkable phenomena. 

Bamne has not merely separated the disturbed fVom the undis- 
turbed observations as explained in ( 88, but he has divided the 
former into two oategories^ll those tending to inorease westerly 
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1 Free. LU.emdPM. aeete^cJMmcImier, March S, 1881. 
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dficliiiAtion and either dement of force, and (2) those tending to 
iUmfaiwh the same. He finds that these two categories obey 
different laws, from which he argues that there are at least two sets 
<of distnrbing forces. In fact, if we have to give up the idea of a single 
force of oonstant type, it is natural to ask if the nhenomeua of dis- 
turbance can be approximately represented as due to the united 
siction of two ind^ndent ty^ of force. It was probably some 
such idea that letf Sabine to separate disturbances into these two 
categories above mentioned. Here there is no attempt to assert 
that ^ese two types represent an ultimate and complete analysis 
of the forces concerned. We merely use the separation as the most 
convenient method at our disposal in the present state of our know- 
ledge for ascertaining whether there be indications of a dual 


system. 

64. BeauUi in the Northern Sabine’s method of 

■viewing ihe phenomena has enabled him to obtain the disturbance- 
diurnal variation for the following stations 


Kew 

Peldna 

Kertefiinsk.... 

Toronto 

Port Kennedy. 
Point Barrow*. 


Sr 29'N.lat. 
89 54 N. „ 
51 19 N. „ 
48 •O N. „ 
79 01 N. „ 
71 31 N. „ 


0* 8' W. long. 
116 6 E. „ 
114 9 E. „ 

70 0 W. „ 

94 20 W. „ 
156 15 W. „ 


The above stations have been so chosen that Kew may be 
regarded as on one side and Poking and Nertchinsk as probably on 
the other side of the Asiatic pole, while Toronto may be regarded 
«8 on one side and Port Kennedy and Point Barrow as on tlio other 
side of the American pole (§ 29). The question as to what 
infiuonce, if any, these poles have upon the disturbance-diurnal 
variation of declination is thus one whicli may bo answered by 
•examining the results obtained at these various stations. For this 
purpose, Instead of recording the aggregate disturbances at the 
various hours, the result is expressed in ratios,— the mean hourly 
ratio for the day being taken as unity, or in other words the whole 
body of disturbances for the twenty- four hours being reckoned as 
twenty -four. Tlie results of this method arc graphically represented 
in fig. 37, whore in the left-hand curves Kew time is used, and 
an the right-hand curves local time, each starting at 0^.^ 



66. At all the various stations one curve exhibits unmistakably 
* progrMdon, while the other exhibits more or less dis- 
toctly a double piegiession. At Kew, Toronto, Port Kennedy, 

^ C. Chambers, diraatar af Bambay Obaanratary 

^ sean that weatarly distnrbanoaa at Bambay pia- 
«s»8elBrtitlea as waaMy at Pdkiiia ar Nertchinsk. the maalmam 
^agaeam artemay-flufea hoera Bambay astnrnamlpal tima. 


and Point Barrow it is the easterly disturbances which exhibit 
this single progression ; while, on the other hand, at Peking and 
Nertchinsk, stations which ore oppositely related to the Amatio 
magnetic centre, It is the westerly disturbances which do so. It 
is imagined by ^bine and otliers that tills peculiar reversal is due 
to the fact that Kew and its associated stations may be regarded as 
on one side and Peking and Nertchinsk as on the other side of 
the movable magnetic system. 

Sabine has likewise reinarkod that the single-progression eurves, 
whether denoting easterly or westerly disturmneos, exhibit maxima 
which take place not far from the same absolute time. We have 
therefore plotted all the left-hand curves according to Kew time, 
that the eye may readily see the amount of simultaneity which tMr 
corresponding phases exhibit. It will be not iced that there is a very 
striking, simiutaneity between the maxima of Kow, Toronto, Peking^ 
and Nertchinsk, but that the maxima for Port Kennedy and Point 
Barrow, while both occurring about the same time, fall at a time 
decidedly if not very greatly different from that of the other 
maxima. Indeed the time of maximum for Port Kennedy and 
Point Barrow is not far from the time of minimum for the other 
stations. Now it has been noticed by Sabine that Port Kennedy 
and Point Barrow may bo regarded as on one side of the American 
magnetic centre of intensity, while Toronto and the other asso- 
ciated stations are on the other side. It seems therefore jiossiblc to 
connect this last fact with the chan^ in the time of maximum. 
Sabine has likewise remarked that the aggregate amount of dUi- 
turbanccB is much greater at Point Barrow tlian at any other 
station. Now Point Harrow is likewise that spot where auroras 
are inost frequent. Thus in the })houomona wo are now discussing 
there is iii*st of all a marked rcfoi‘once to the Asiatic pole ; secondly, a 
reference not so marked, |)crha|>8, to the American )mlo ; and thirty, 
a reference to the centre of auroral activity. Sabine, whose expen- 
enco of such matters is very great, appears to tliink most of the 
reference of these phenomona to the Asiatic pole. He thinks 
that the two magnetic systems which are distinctly recog- 
nizable in the magnetism of the globe one has a terrestrial and 
the other a cosmical source,” and that it is *Hho latter of these 
two systems which, by its progressivo translation, gives rise to the 
phenomena of secular change and to those magnetic cycles which 
owe their origin to the ojuiration of the secular change,” con- 
curring with the conclusion of Walker that **tho magnetic 
influence at any point of the globe is the result of two dStinct 
magnetic systems, the princijial of which is tho magnetism proper 
of the glol)e, having its (northern) j^oint of greatest attracuon in 
the north of the American continent, whilst tho weaker system 
is that which results from tlio magnetism induced in tho earth 
by cosmical action, and of which tne northern point of greatest 
attraction is at nreseiit in tho north of tho Asiatic continent. Thus 
tho direction of the magnet at any point results from the super- 
position of these two systems, the nearest polo being always pre- 
dominant over tho more remote” {Phil. Trans. ^ 1868). While dis- 
|K>Bed to think that something of this nature should be accepted 
as a working hy[K)the8i8, we would, however, point out that the 
Asiatic i)ole cannot bo regarded as accounting for all the pheno- 
mena of disturbances, but tliat the focus of disturbance is probably 
nearer the focus of auroras than it is to either of the foci of 
magnetic intensity. 

The right-hand curves representing these disturbance-diurnal 
variations which have two maxima are, except for Port Kennedy 
and Point Barrow, decidedly irregular. Sabine remarks also that, 
instead of having a reference to alisolute time like those with one 
progression, their reference is ratlicr to local time. W o have therefore 
plotted all those curves according to local time ; nevertheless this 
reference does not come out with very great distinctness ; but it 
must bo remembered that our analysis of disturbances into easterly 
and westerly, although, in tho hamls of Sabine, it has given us muon 
new information, has no claim to be regarded as final and complete. 

66. JteanUa in the Southern Hemisphere . — Table VIIl. shows 
the disturbance-diurnal variation of declination exhibited for St 
Helena, 16* 66'‘7 S. lat, 6* 40' *6 W. long.; C^e of Good Hope, 
88* 66' 8. lat., 18* 28' 76 W. long.; Hobart To^. 42* 62' ’6 S, 
lat., 147* 27' 6 E. long. 

At St Helena and tlio Cape the easterly disturbances present the 
appearance of a single progression, while tho same remark slightly 
modified applies to the easterly disturbances at Hobart Town. Again 
the times of easterly maxima for St Helena and the Cape are very 
nearly simultaneous, while Hobart Town, which we may regard as 
situated on the opposite side of the chief southern mamietic centre 
from St Helena and the Cape, has its maximum nearly coincident 
in absorute time with the minimum of the otlier two stations. It 
would thus seem that the chief magnetic centre of the south is 
similar in its action os regards these phenomena to the chief mag* 
netic centre of the north. Again the absolute time of single maxi- 
mum for the south as determined by St Helena and the Cape is 
about twelve hours different from the corresponding time for the 
north as determined by Kew, Toronto, Peking, and Nertchinsk. 
All f^iis is in favour of the working hy^thesiB already mentioned. 
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Tabus VIII. 


Local 

Aatro- 

nomloal 

Honri. 

St Helena. 

Gape of Good Hope. 

Hobart Town. 

Easterly 

Ratios. 

Westerly 

Ratios. 

Easterly 

Ratios. 

Westerly 

Ratios. 

Easterly 

Ratios. 

Westerly 

Ratios. 

0 

3*24 

2*46 

2*1 

1*6 

1*14 

0*65 

1 

3*17 

2*39 

2*1 

1*2 

1*26 

0*04 

8 

279 

1*88 

1*6 

1*0 

1*82 

0*71 

a 

2*00 

1*44 

1*0 

0*8 

1*40 

0*66 

4 

0*89 

1*29 

0*8 

0*7 

1*89 

0*66 

5 

0*84 

0*76 

0*4 

06 

1*82 

0*62 

6 

0*14 

0*45 

0*4 

0*8 

1*16 

0*72 

7 

0*0.1 

0*50 

0*1 

1*2 

0*62 

1*04 

8 

0*03 

0*44 

0*1 

1*2 

0*40 

1*31 

9 

0*08 

0*87 

0*2 

1*2 

0*32 

1*79 

10 

0*07 

0*48 

0*1 

1*1 

0*28 

1*96 

11 

0*00 

0*42 

0*2 

0*8 

0*74 

2*31 

12 

0*00 

0*31 

0*8 

0*7 

0*62 

2*06 

13 

0*00 

0*32 

0*4 

0*6 

0*55 

1*72 

14 

0*01 

0*24 

0*2 

0*6 

0*63 

1*62 

15 

0*00 

0*29 

0*4 

0*5 

0*85 

1*26 

16 

0*00 

0*28 

0*4 

0*4 

1*07 

0*84 

17 

0*08 

0*24 

0*6 

0*4 

0*87 

0*47 

18 

0*39 

0*42 

1*0 

0*8 

1*02 

0*44 

19 

0*87 

0*80 

1*8 

1*2 

1*58 

0*63 

20 

1*52 

1*52 

2*3 

1*4 

1*58 

0*70 

21 

2*51 

1*72 

2*3 

1*7 

1*41 

0*66 

22 

8*08 

2*21 

2*5 

1*8 

1*27 

0*65 

28 

2*78 

2*60 

2*7 

1*7 

1*24 

0*62 


Finally, tho westerly disturbancos at the three southern stations bear 
mater marks of a double progression and of irregulaiity just as they 
did in the northern hemisphere, and moreover like their northern 
analogues they are regulated by local rather than by absolute time, 

57. Diatribution Declimitimi LMirhancc over the Varioiis 
Months of the Year * — Broun was probably the first to remark in 
reducing tho Makerstoun obsorvanons that the disturbances were 
greatest at the equinoxes and least at tho solstices. His method 
was to find for each month the moan diurnal inequality, and then 
to consider the difference of each individual observation from tho 
monthly mean for that hour as a disturbance, the summation of all 
such dinerences for the month denoting the monthly disturbance 
value. The following table embodies the results at various 
stations— those at Toronto, Hobart Town, and the CajHi being 
given by Babine, and that at Bombay by C. Chambers, who has 
pursued Sabine’s method of separating disturbances : — 

Table IX. — Monthly VistribiUion of DeclUiation Disturbances, 


m 

Toronto. 

Bomlmy. 

Cepe of 
Good Hope. 



1 


f 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Easterly. 



0*66 

0*67 

0-84 

0*88 

21 

1*4 

1*62 

1*64 

MM 

0*81 

0*86 

0*89 

mMm 

1*7 

1*3 

MO 

1*06 

yM MM 

0*97 


1*29 

0*08 

0*7 

1*1 

Ml 

Ml 

N MM MMI 

1*28 

1*24 

1*04 

1*29 

1*3 

■£M 

1*26 

1*18 


0-94 

0*08 

0*67 


0*3 

0*9 

0*66 

0*61 

N M MM| 

0*83 

0*66 

0*78 

0-82 

0-8 

mtm 

0*80 

0-82 

utuMl il Ml MIM 

1*86 

1*18 

1*18 

1*83 

0*6 

0*6 

0*61 

0*64 


1*37 1 

1*17 

1*64 

1*29 

0*4 


0*84 

0*78 

UK iKKK 

mmm 


1*20 

1*04 

0*8 

■iBiB 

1*29 

1*60 


1*19 

1*17 

1*62 

1*81 

1-2 

1*0 

1*22 

1*27 

ii'j-Miitlt JKVKKKKK 



0*40 


1*2 

1*0 

0-78 

0*96 


0*60 

1 0-98 

0*68 

0*68 

1*2 

1*2 

mil 

1*29 


58* A careful inspection of this table, without attempting a more 
oomplete analysis, will, it is thought, lead to the following con- 
dusions : — 

(1) Although for any station tho distribution of the easterly dis- 
turbances over tho various hours of tho day is generally difi'erent 
from that of the westerly, yet the same law of distribution over the 
various months of the year is followed by the easterly and by the 
westerly disturbances at any station— the law at one station l>cnng, 
/lowever, different from that at another. 

(2) In all stations there is first an annual inequality exhibiting 
a maximum generally a short time after the summer solstice with a 
corresponding minimum for the winter solstice, and secondly a semi* 
annual inequality exhibiting a maximum generally a little after each 
equinox. 

(3) The equinox maximum is very conspicuous at Toronto ; but 
the summer maximum is most conspicuous at the other stations. 

59. In § 38 it was observed that the observations selected as dis- 
turbed at any station may nevertheless be a mixture of what may be 
termed tens disturbances and of the more prominent specimens of 
magnetio weather* ' The truth of this statement would appear to be 
borne out by tiie laws now dven. In one of these we find that dis- 
turbanoes, at all stations, have a maximum about the time of the 
summer solstios and a corn^nding minimum about the time of the 
winter solatlea* But the a&olute time of the summer solstice for 


stations north of the equator oorre^nds with that of the winter 
solstice for ststlons south of the line* It would therefore im{)ear 
that in so far ss this law is ooncenied such distuibances Isdk the- 
element of simultaneity* On the other hand, a law of this nature* 
would naturally hold for magnetic weather. For at any station the* 
diurnal range of declination is greatest at the summer solatioe, and 
hence any considerable proportional variation of this would, if repre- 
sented by a fixed scale, present the appearance of being greatest 
likewise at this time. The question thus arises whether this law 
does not rather aiqily to magnetic weather than to real disturhanoe* 

Again the semiannual inequality of disturbance exhibits through- 
out the globe a maximum at the equinoxes, and thus presents tbs' 
element of simultaneity which wos wanting in the annual This* 
law' may therefore refer to true disturbance, and this view is sup- 
ported Dv the fact that the aurora— which may be regarded as tne« 
universal accompaniment of great and simultaueons disturbances-* 
obeys, as we shall afterwards see, in those stations where it has* 
been well observed, this very same law, that is to say, it has like- 
wise maxima at tho equinoxes. 

60. Distribution of Ikelinat^ Disturbances over Various Years,. 
— In 1852 Sabine discovered Trans, ^ 1852, p. 108) that dis- 

turbances have a long-period inequality allied to that of sun-spots 
in such a way that a maximum and a minimum of disturbance 
coincide with a maximum and a minimum of sun-spot frequency^ 

This will bo seen fi*om the following table (X.;, in which we* 
have the relative values of declination disturbance at Toronto 
and Hobart Town compared with the number of groups of spots 
observed on the sun’s disk : — 



Valnes of Declination Distutbonoe. 

Groups of 
Sim-Spots. 

Toronto. 

Hobart Town. 

1843 

0*55 

0*48 

34 

1844 

0-78 

0*82 

52 

1845 

0*62 

0*67 

114 

1846 

1*26 


157 

1847 

1*40 

1*44 

257 

1848 

1*48 

1*60 

380 


61. Tho following table (XI.) exhibits the same thing for* 
Bombay. The first column of this table is derived from the 
magnetic results of C. Chambers, while tho sun-spot areas are* 
those of Messrs Do la Iluo, Stewart, and Loewy* 


■■H 

Aggregate Values (in Minnies) 
of Declination Disturbanoes. 

Sun-Spot Areas. 

1869 



1860 

1421*6 


1861 

951*8 


1862 

1240*5 


1868 

691*1 

■HEiSHI 


We may conclude fh>in these tables that declination disturbancer 
march with sun-spots, but that the alliance between those ^o 
phenomena is probably not so intimate as that betwreen declina<- 
tion ranges and sun-spots. 

62. mstribuJtitm of Declination Disturbances over the Surface of 
the Globe,— It is well known that disturbances are comparatively 
small near the equator, while they are groat near the magnetic 
poles, and greatest of ill jierhaps near the position of masdmum 
auroras. If we adopt Sabine's system of separating disturbed fh)m 
undisturbed olisorvatious, it is thus clear that the same separating- 
value cannot be adopted at all stations. At first sight this would 
seem to introduce an element of uncertainty in the estimation of 
disturbances, but it was soon found by Sabine that no very great 
nicety is required in this matter. N ot only do the laws which regu- 
late (mturbances at a given station remain comparatively unaffected* 
by the magnitude of tne separating value, but it is likewise easy to 
tell whether the aggregate disturbance at one station is de- 
cidedly greater or than at another. Probably at present it 
would be imiiossible to obtain more definite information than this* 

63. The following table (XII. ) exhibits the proportion between 
the aggregate amount of easterly and that of westerly disturbanoea. 
of th^edination at various stations in both hemispheres 


Name of Stati<m. Eaiterly. 

Toronto. 1*40 

Point Barrow 1*03 

Port Kennedy 1*85 

Carlton Fort 1*74 

Kew 1*18 

Peking 1 

Bombay 1*6 

St flelena tM>Bieee*»*ee«ee*ee»*e«eeee*«eeeeee 1 

Cate of Good Hope 1 

Hobart Town 1 

Falkland lileik.... 1*66 


Weeteriy, 



tL AnsmU VariaHon qf Deeli%(UiaiL—Tb» daelination flnotoa- 
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tifflif of gbort period liitherto diioiiMed are not necesaarilv accom- 
ptniod by o permanent change of mean poaition of the needle^ We 
luiYe now to inquire whet& there be any fluctuationa of long 
period (beaidea w aeoular change discuBaed in §§ 30-8^ tending 
writer perceptibly the poaition S the magnetic needle, Thia loads 
ns at onoe to the annual yariation^ for our knowledm of which wo 
must look to the later-made and more accurate observations, in 
which all x>oaaible eourcea of error have been carefhlly eliminated, 
^nn has made an exhaustive experimental inquiry into the various 
sources of error which could posaibly influence his. declination 
nee^e at Trevandnim. His conclusion was that the variations 
of torsion of a well-made thread are not sufiiciont to produce a 
sensible effect upon the position of a powerful magnet. In fact 
Grubb’s magnet, weighing 6000 grains, and Adie’s, weighing 1100 
grains, give almost idenucal results. We may extend these con- 
clusions to other observatories where wdll-deviscd instruments have 
been estaUii^ed, and look with much confidence to such instru- 
ments registerixig correctly the secular as well as the annual 
change of declinaBon that may be taking place at each locality. 

65. The following table (XIII.), borrowed, with the exception of 
the Trevandrum and Bombay resulli, from £. Walker’s Terrestrial 
Magnetism^ shows the annual variation at seven stations 


# 

Moan 

DooUnation. 

Moan Annual 
Secular Change. 

Obeervation 

Vean». 

Raw. 

• S 

81 89 W. 

7 89*00 E. 

1808-63 

Hobart Town 

9 BBE. 

1 28*20 W. 

1844-48 

St Balana. 

23 87 W. 

7 07*00 W. 

1841-49 

Tha Cape 

29 7W. ■ 

0 29*40 W. 

1841-46 

Toronto 

1 33 W. 

1 07*12 W. 

184041 

TrevaadniTn 

0 d 6 E. 

1 80*4 £. 

1804-69 

Bombay 

0 31 K. 

8 1*0 E. 

1800-60 


Table XIY. — Showing ths Mean Annual Variation for each 
Month q/ the Year at Seven Stationa, 



li 

M 

Toronto. 

1 

4S 

Cape of 

Good Hope. 

1 

1 

Trevandrum. 

J 

Gi'ubb. 

Adie. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

April 

4- 1*0 

- 0*6 

- 3*4 

4-64*2 

-22*2 

1*2 

■+■ 6*8 

4-11-0 

May 

-41*8 

- 0*6 

- pa 

-10*8 

-28*7 

4- 8*4 

4- 8*7 

4-16*8 

June 

-00*6 

-17*4 

-18*8 

-03*4 

-24*1 

•f 0*6 

4- 8*7 

4- 0*8 

July.... 

~70*8 

—48*6 

+ 8*4 

—08*3 

—20*6 

4- I'S 

4- 3‘9 

4- 1*7 


-30*7 

- 4*9 

- 8*6 

-61*8 

-12*2 

- 2*8 

- 8*2 

4- 1-6 

September H... 

4- 0-8 

4-47*4 

-19*8 

-48*8 

- 4*0 

- 8*7 

-10*0 

4- 0*4 


4-49*6 

4-61*0 

4- 1*8 

— 4*8 

4-18*6 

— 8*0 

—11*1 

— 8*9 

November 

4-84*8 

4-34*6 

4- 7*3 

4-20*2 

4-27*6 

4- 1*2 

- 8*0 

4- 1-8 

Deoember...... 

4-89*6 

4-19*8 

4- 7*3 

4-43*6 

4-88*0 

4* 8*8 

- 1*3 

-18*2 

January 

4* 8*6 

4- 4*3 

- 8*0 

4-29*4 

4-82*9 

4- 7*1 

4 - 8*9 

-.10*9 

February 

4-84*8 

4 * 0*6 

4-18*0 

4-48*2 

4- 7*9 

4- 2*8 

4 - 2*6 

4 - 8 *1 

March 

4-89*8 

- 7*8 

4 - 10*8 

4-49*8 

4-16*7 

- 4*0 

- 1*2 

- 7*0 


Here + indicates that the marked pole of the needle is to the 
west and - that it is to the east of its mean position for the year. 

66. To cancel the irregularities of this table let us take the means 
from April to September and from October to March, the former 
embracing the months around the June solstice and the latter 
those around the December solstice (Table XY.); — 



Meanafrom 
April to September. 

Meani from 
October to March. 


0 

0 

Kew„ 

-28*7 

4-81*8 

Toronto....... 

- 4*6 

4-17*1 

St Helena. 

- 5*4 

4 . 6*9 

Cape of Good Hope 

Hobart Town 

-88*7 

-18*7 

4‘80*9 

4-17*8 

Trevandmm. 

4 - 8*1 

- 1*8 

Bombay 

4 - 6*8 

- 6*8 


It will be seen from the above that the means for Trevandrum and 
Bombaypresentoppositesigns to those for the other stations. Tlie 
whole amount for Trevandrum is no doubt very small, and 
^ambers does not regard the evidence for Bombay as conclusive ; 
but on the whole it would appear that two observatories near 
one another present evidence of a similar behaviour in declination, 
therefore disposed to regard it as a reality. 

67. 5Sw»ifi uu ng f Variation gf IkelinaUon , — If wo look at 
numbers of Table XIV., we shall see that there are traces 
of turning points at the equinoxes. Let us, in order to exliibit 
tu^ompare tpgsUier the sums for the six months grouped 
oqnfaoxss with those for the six montlis grouped 
the two s olstio ss that is to say, coinpare the sums for 
yeheuary, Maw^ XpA August, September, C^ber, with those 
iwwovem^, December, Janna ^, Hay, June, July— and we thus 
«btrin Urn frdlowii^^ table (XYL):1- 



Snmt aronnd 
Equinoctial Montha. 

ihim* eroniid 
Solatitial Monthi. 

KtiW..... 

4-104*8 

4- 96*4 

4- 4*9 

—86*7 

Toronto...... 

—81*0 

St Helene. 

4- 4*8 
—84*8 

Gape 

4- 47*4 
- 0*7 

HoMrt Town 

4-86*6 

4-20*8 
- 0*1 

Trevandrum 

— IP'O 

Boml^y.... 

0*2 



68. Sotar^Diumal Variations qf the Horizontal and VerUoal Com- 
^nents of Magnetic Force , — Although self-recording magnetographi 
nave been established in many observatories throughout Bie gl(^, 
yet, owing to the ))eculiar diinculties of the task, and the lalMur oi 
the })roc6ss of reduction, very little has boon done towaiils determin* 
ing the solar-diumal variation of the horizontal and vertical comiion- 
ents of the earth’s magnetic force. Senhor Capollo of the Lisbon 
Observatory has, however, made progress with liis reductions, and 
has already published valuable information r<‘prding the solar- 
diumal fluctuation of the two force elements at his obrorvatoiy. 

In his attempts to eliminate the disturltancos of horizontal and 
vertical force by the metliod of Sir £. Sabine, Senhor Capello has 
experienced considerable difficulty, more particularly with the records 
of the vortical force magnotogmph. This instriunent and the 
biftlar have very often beou found by him to change their position 
of equilibrium after strong perturbations. Again there is generally, 
for any hour, a variation at the beginning and end of the moiitli 
from the monthly nonnal value for that hour owing to change of 
tem{)erature, and this cannot be completely corrected inasmuch as 
the coeflicieut of temperature is not exactly known. These two 
causes combined tend to falsify the results when tlio plan adopted is 
the method of comparison betw'oou the individual values of any hour 
and the normal monthly average of tliat hour, Senhor Capello has 
found it necessary to select and extract the disturbances, not 
directly from the hourly values, but by coni})aring the variation of 
an individual day with tlio average diurnal variation derived from 
the month. 

To illustrate this method by means of an example, let us imagine 
that the sum of the twenty-four hourly values fur a |)articular day 
is 24,000, and that the average monthly diunial variation would 
indicate that a particular hour of this day should have a value D90, 
then, if the value for this hour should prove to be greater or less 
than 990 by more than a certain amount, it would bo set aside as a 
disturbed observation. Senhor Oa])ello rather thinks it will be 
desirable somewhat to modify this method, and he concludoB his 
remarks by observing that for tiiis and other similar questions 
it is most necessary that diitictora of establishments jKissossing 
magnetographs siiould agree together to em}iloy Uie same method 
in their reductions in onlor tiiat their results may bo compar- 
able with each otltor. With the view of adding weight to these 
remarks, wo may quote the observation of Sir William Tliomson, 
that our ability to analyse mathematically that influence which 
produces the diurunl variation will depend upon oui- knowing 
at a certain number of statious the exact nature of this diur- 
nal variation for eaidi of the tlireo magnetic elements. A complete 
theory of this diunial influence must therefore wait upon the 
concerted action of the directors of the various establishments 
|) 08 sos 8 ing magnetographs. 

69. Change in Horizontal Force Range from Month io Month,^ 
Although we do not possess finally accurate determinations of the 
solar-diurnal variations of either element of the force, yet we are in 
IKissession of information r^krding the change in the diurnal range 
of the horizontal force from month to month at the Greonwi^ 
Observatory. William Ellis has given us tne following table 
(Phil, Trans,, 1880) representing tlio monthly mean diurnal range of 
horizontal force at that observatory expressed in ten -thousandths 
of the whole horizontal force. In the formation of those means, 
days of great magnetic disturbance wore rejected, and also certain 
other days on which there prevailed a smaller but considerable 
amount of disturbance estimated according to a general standard 
formed in the examination of many thousands of ^otographs. 

Table X\ll,--Monthly Mean Diurnal Range qf Horizontal Fores 
at Royal Observatory, OreenvriA, 

Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. Jane. Jnly. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
18'S 14*6 80*1 27*4 SS'B 87*8 87*8 38*8 88*3 10*8 14*8 11*6 

Tlius, like the declination range (g 48), the horizontal force range 
has a maximum in summer and a minimum in winter, and exliibite 
a tendency towards maxima at the equinoxes. 

70. fiong* Period InegualiHes qf^ Horizontal Force Range , — 
lagging Behind,^’^%\\\B has com|)ared the diurnal ranj^ of the 
horizontal force as well as that of the declination at Greenwich 
with the period of sun-spot fluency, his comparisons extending 
fro m 1841 to 1877, and he has deduced the following conclusionet — 

I Seeehl (Wolfs AshmomUehs MittksUmgm, Ke. 81) Memi to have bsen the 
Sist totodlcste a relation botwan the atata of thS «a'a aurfaca anC the diunial 
variation la tha horlsontal forea. 
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(1) The diurnal ranges of the magnetic elements of declination 
and horisontal force are subject to a periodical variation, the 
duration of which is equal to that of the known cloven-year sun- 

"^2)^*Thi^poch8 of minimum and maximum of magnetic and sun- 
spot effect are nearly coincident, the magnetic epochs on the whole 
blurring somewhat later than the corresponding sun-spot e^hs. 
The variations of duration in different periods appear to be similar 


for both phenomena. , , * j 

(8) Tlie occasional more sudden outbursts of magnetic and sun- 
spot energy, extending sometimes over periods of several months, ^ 
appear to occur nearly simultaneously, and progress collaterally. 

71. Fariatum pf Foru OomponetUs.^We 
may derive the following conclusions from the results obtained by 
Sabine for the observatories of Toronto, Kew, and St Helena. For 
each element there are two categories, namely, those ^sturliances 
which tend to increase and those which tend to diminish the 
element in question. 

(1) At Toronto the disturbances increasing both olcmonts of force 
well represent single progressions with maxima occurring for botli 
about 4 or 6 hours local time. Again the disturbances docreasing 
both elements represent fairly well single progressions with maxima 
occurring for botn at about 14 or 16 hours local time. 

(2) At Kew the disturbances increasing both elements repi^nt 
well single progressions with maxima occuriing for both about 6 
hours local time. On the other hand, the disturbances decreasing 
the horizontal force represent signs of a double progression ana 
those decreasing the vertical force signs of a single progression, the 
maximum for the latter falling between the tw^o maxima for the 
former, and occurring at 14 hours local time. 

(3) There is not the same close correspondence between the 
progress of the disturlmnces which tend to increase both elements 
nor l>etween the progress of those which tend to decrease l)oth 
elements at St Helena as there is for the other stations, nor is there 
the same likeness between the numbers for St Helena and those of 
Toronto or Kew as there is between the numbers of Toronto and 
those of Kew. 

72. The fact that the disturbance-diurnal variations of the two 
force elements at Kew are very like each otlier while neither of 
them is very like the corresponding declination variation (§ 64) 
receives oonnrmation from a visual inspoctiou of the Kew curves. 
In the Philosophical Transactions for 1662 Stewart thus describes 
the result of an inspection of the disturbances of those curves for 
the years 1868, 1869, 1860 (disturbance years) 


** There are twenty-two caiiGR In which the declination la rained or lowered 
along with the horlaontal force, and only seven cases of an opposite description. 
Also there are twenty-two cases In which the declination is raised or lowered 
along with the vortical force, and only eleven cases of an opposite description. 
Finally, there arc thirty-one cumcs In W'hlch both forces are raised or lowered 
together, and only two cases of an opposite desciiptlon. Tliere Is thereforo a 
decided tendency In the curves of all the elements to be raised or lowered simul- 
taneously, but this tendency Is stronger between the horlaontal and vertical force 
curves than between either of these and the declination. It may at the same 
time be affirmed that with the exception of the disturbance of August to Septem- 
ber 18A9 there is no very prominent case in which the throe elements do not rise 
or fall together." 


73. Peaks and Hollows, — ^These are certain small but abrupt mag- 
netic chanffes wliich from the fact that they generally fall within 
die sejiarating value are not usually regarded as msturbauces. These 
changes can only be brought to light whore there is a continuous 
recora of magnetic phenomena such as that <lerivod from self- 
recording magnetographs. Tliey w'ore first studied at the Kew 
Observatory by Stewart (Phil, Trans,, 1862). We have seen that 
more than one type of force must bo concerned in producing 
magnetic disturbances. This is confimied by the appearance of the 
Kew record^ from which it may be seen that no disturbance of any 
magnitude is due to the action of a single force varying merely in 
amount but not in direction. For if tnere were only one tyrie of 
force the distance at any moment of a point in the curve or one 
of the elements from its normal position should bear throughout a 
disturbance an invariable proportion to the distance of a correspond- 
ing point in the curve of another of the elements from its normal ; 
but this is by no means the case. 

But even if several independent forces are at work it may be 
thought unlikely that at the same moment a sudden change should 
take plaoe in all ; there is thus a probability that sudden changes 
of force, as exhibited in peaks and hollows, are changes in one of 
the elementary forces concerned. Even if the change is not a very 
abrupt one, provided that wo condno ourselves to such ])eaks and 
hollows as present a similar ap{>earaiico for all the curves, wo may 
suppose that we are observing changes in one only of the elementary 
disturbing foroes ; for it is unlikely that two or more independent 
foms, changing independently, should produce similar app^rances 
in all of the three curves. 

Ap fwming it as probable tliat eimilarity of apj^rance in the 
carve variations of the three elements denotes a simplicity in the 
disturbing force, Stewart has discussed all such peaks and hollows 
at Kew emndi^ over the first two yean of their production, and 
has obtained a rssnlt wUch is embodied in the following table:— 


Tabls XyilI.“Sburly JSaHos and Froqtancy qf (h$ Esse Peake 
and Hollows, ths VstUeal Force IHetsiewimee being taken an 
Unity. ^ 


Bonr. 

Dedl- 

nation. 

Hot. 

Force. 

KTnmher of 
ObeerrationA. 

Hoar. 

Dedl- 

nation. 

Hor. 

Foroe. 

Number of 
Oboervationa. 

0 - 1 

9*14 

9*08 

7 

19-18 

1*78 

9*88 

8 

1 - a 

1*07 

9*18 

7 

18-14 

9*00 

9*04 

8 

9-8 

1*88 

1*99 

11 

14-10 

9*10 

9*14 

0 

8-4 

1*81 

9*00 

7 

10-18 

9*80 

9*11 

10 

4-0 

1*88 

1*78 

4 

18-17 

8*48 

9*18 

10 

0-8 

1*07 

1*71 

1 

17-18 

8*80 

9*14 

29 

0-7 



0 

18-19 

8*94 

9*18 

98 

7-8 

1*89 

1*91 

9 

19-90 

8*97 

9*20 

91 

8-9 

1*80 

9*90 

1 

90-91 

8-41 

9-91 

98 

0-10 



0 

91-92 

8*38 

9*80 

18 

10-11 

1*88 

8*18 

1 

99-98 

2*79 

2*00 

10 

11-19 

1*80 

9*89 

8 

98-94 

2*80 

3*04 

18 


74. It will be seen from this table that the ratio between simnl* 
taneouB peaks and hollows of the two components of the force is veiy 
nearly constant, the horizontal force disturbance being about double 
that of the vertical force, so fiSi' as size on the curve is concerned. 
It will also be seen that there is a very marked diurnal range in. 
the ratio which the declination peak or hollow bears to that of the 
vertical force, this ratio being greatest about 7 a.m. About thia 
hour we have also most pe^ and hollow's, while in the evening aAl 
early morning hours there is so great an absence of these phenomena 
that the ratios are doubtfiil. 

75. A preliminary comparison between the peaks and hollows 
at Lisbon and^at Kew has been made by Capello and Stewart 
(Proc, Hoy, Soe., January 28, 1864) with tlie following conclusions. 

(1) The Kew peaks and hollows are simultaneously produced at. 
Lisbon in all the elements, but to a smaller extent than at Kew. 

(2) The direction is the same at both stations for the declination 
and norizontal force peaks and hollows, but it is reversed in the case 
of the vertical force, so that a sudden small increase of vertical force 
at Kew corresponds to a diminution of the same at Lisbon. 

It would be manifestly impossible to discuss with any advantage 
the nature and origin of those peculiar changes until more exten- 
sive observations of them have been made. As the peak and 
hollow force is probably of a simple, nature, a further knowledge of 
its character may be of much importance to the theory of terrestrial 
magnetism. 

It is interesting to remark that we have in peaks and hollows tlio 
same close relation between the variations of tne two force elements- 
that we find in the larger disturbances. 

It is believed too that during violent disturbances a certain 
change of type is produced in the peak and hollow force, and more 
e8X)ecially is this remarkable in the gieat disturbance in August and 
September 1869, where the declination would seem to mar^ in the 
opposite direction from the two components of the force. We have 
seen that the same peculiarity characterized on this occasion the 
larger and more apparant magnetio changes. We shall afterwards 
refer to a oiroumstance which may perhaps throw light upon this, 
peculiarity (§ 98^, meanwhile wo conclude by again remarlung that 
during comi>arauve magnetic calms the imk and hollow force shows 
signs of remaining constant in type, and that it is therefore of 
groat importance that the directors of observatories possessing self- 
recording magnetographs should take united action to observe tiliis- 
force. 

76. Other Ineqnalities qf the Disturba^ice-Ditimal Variation qf iho 
Force CbTTiponenfr.— Sabine has shown tliat disturbances of the force 
com^ionents present a distribution over the various months of ^e 
year very similar on the whole to that which is exhibited by dis- 
turbances of declination. He has likewise shown tliat disturbances- 
of the force components present a distribution over various years 
similar to that exhibited by disturbances of declination. Fixutlly, 
we may probably conclude that disturbances of the force components 
are smallest at those portions of the earth’s surface where aisturb- 
ances of the declination are smallest, and largest at those portions 
where such disturbances are largest 

77. Annual and Semiannual Variation qfHorisoTUal Force asut 
Dip . — Broun (Trane, iZoy. Soc, Edin. for 1861) has discussed the 
results obtained by Sabine at his magnerical atatione, and has shown 
that differential and absolute observations agree in telling ns that 
the horizontal force is smallest at the equmoxes and greatest at 
the solstices. Whipple has recently obtained the same result 

the Kew obeervations. 

We have deduced the following table (XIX.) from the various 
absolute determinations that have been made at sundiy places. In 
it the annual and semiannual variations of declination, norisontal 
force, and dip are exhibited, ** increase” denoting a push to tho- 
west, and decrease'* a push to the east. The mewod of obtaining 
these has already been indicated in §§ 66, 67. 


> We ought to menttoti tliat, with the exception of the one ooeaahm alieadr 
aHnSed to, a peak of one elenent alwaji eorr eap enda to a peak of anoOnr Sle^ 
meat, and a hoUow of ono element to a hoUow of asothe^ 
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EfllKt on Doelinatlon. 

Kfloot on Horiaontal Foree* 

XffeetenDIp. ^ 

At EqnlnozM 
eomiMreeto 
Soltticei. 

At June Solitloo 
compared to 
December Solatlco. 

At Xqninoxoa 
comMrod to 
Solstiooa. 

At Jnne Solsttee 
eonparedto 
December Sblstlee. 

At Bqninoxes 
oompared to 
Soisttcea. 

At June Scdstlee 
oomiMredto 
December SolsClee, 


Inereato. 

Ificroaie, 

IneroMo. 

Docroate. 

Decreste. 

Undecided. 

Undecided. 

Deereane. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

Increese. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrasse. 

Decrease, 

Decrease. 

Inappreciable. 

Ineraese, 

Increese* 

Decrease, 

Increase. 

Inappreciable. 

Decrease. 

Deoresae. 

Dcereeae, 

Decrease. 


78. In disewrins Ae results of this table we shall assume that 
the eun acts» ana in all probability acts indirectly, upon the 
magnetic system of the earth. This point will afterwards be 
further examined. Meanwhile, assuming this indirect action of the 
and assuming, to fix our thoughts, that it is in close alliance 
the oonreotion system of the e^h's atmosphere, we can readily 
imagine that such solar action would act most strongly on the 
SMth's magnetio poles at the solstices, and that in the June solstice 
the pole or poles in the northern hemisphere and in the December 
solsnoe those in the southern hemisphere would be most affected. 
Now a strong action of this kind upon either magnetic pole may 
be presumed to increase tlie general magnetism of the earth, or 
gt least that portion of it which is most rea^y affected by external 
action, that u to say, the induction system. Again, if the solar 
magnetio influence is connected with the conyection currents of the 
earui, we can readily imi^ne that the influence in the northern 
hemisphere where there is much land should exceed that in the 
southern hemisphere where there is much water. 

If these views be reasonable we might expect two things to 
follow: — (1) the earth's induction system should be stronger at the 
solstioes than at the equinoxes, and (2) it should be more especially 
strong at the June solstice, when the sun acts in the northern hemi^ 
sphere. We must bear in mind, however, that so vast is the 
earth that a stimulus applied to its particles most susceptible of 
magnetism may not be instantaneously propagated throughout 
its mass, but that time may enter as an element of the question, 
in which case, inasmuch as the action of the sun at the June solstice 
is in the nortnem hemisphere, a station near the south pole may not 
folly partake of the magnetic effects of this action. 

7v. An hjrpothesis of this nature would appear to be consistent 
with the resmts of Table XIX. 

In the first place, if the earth should become stronger as a magnet 
in one or in both of its magnetio systems this would show itself by 
an increase of horizontal force at least in all such stations as those 
at which absolute observations are made. An influence which 
increases the horizontal force at these various stations is therefore 
naturally regarded, and was regarded by Broun, as one increasing 
the strength of one or both of the magnetic systems of the earth — 
whether of one or of both will presentiy appear. We may therefore 
assume fh>m our observations that one or both of the earth's mag- 
netic mtems are strongest at the solstices. 

In the next place we may imagine that the changes of declination 
and dip which the table exhibim as occurring at the solstices are 
the very changes which would be wrought in these elements by an 
increase of power in the earth. For we see very well that an 
increase of horizontal force at the various stations mav be regarded 
as denoting an increase of the earth’s magnetio power. We cannot, 
however, see with equal facility what changes would be produced in 
the declination and dip by an increase in power of one or both of 
the magnetic systems; but we may well imagine that such changes 
of these elements as are found to accompany an increase of horizon- 
tal force are those that denote an increase of the earth's power. 

We have thus ascertained the probable nature of those changes of 
the three elements which denote an increase of power. Now it will 
be noticed from the table that the effect at the Juno as compared 
with that at the December solstice is of the opposite nature to the 
effect at the equinoxes as compared with the solstices,— that is to 
say, the earth is more powerfully affected in June than in December, 
the only well-established exception to this being Hobart Town in the 
far south. But, assuming that time is an element in the develop- 
ment of thispreponderatmg influence acting in the north, it is easy 
to see why Hobart Town should not exhibit its full effect. 

It remuns to determine from the observations themselves which 
of the magnetio systems it is that ei^ibito these oscillations. 
Analcm would of course point to the induction system, but>^ h 
deMrable to determine this ftx)ra the observations themselv^ 

« when discussing the disturbance-diumal variation of 
declination it was found that Toronto and Kew may be regarded as 
^ one side of the Siberian pole, while Peking, Nertchinsk, and 
Bombay am on the other. Now, if it be this pole that is influenced 
by the oscillations under discussion, we might expect that the influ- 
ence on declination at Toronto and Kew^ould be the opposite of 
^at Trmndram and Bombay. We find by the table that this 
^ inefined to attribute these changes to 

the Sibetian instead of the American pole. It would thus appear 


that the observations of Table XIX. bear out the provisional working 
hypothesis which we have ventured to introduce. It is quite poe- 
sible that these remarks may not stand the test of more oompleto 
inquiry, but they are here introduced rather as denoting a method 
of looking at the subject which ought we think to be pursued than 
as embodnng conclusions of a flnal nature. 

80. qf the State of the Sun's Surface ufon the Absolute 
Afognelim qf f As JEhri A —We have now to consider whether the 
state of the sun's surface permanently influences the magnetism of 
the earth. It will at once be seen that any such action will appar- 
entlymanifest itself as an oscillation in the secular chan^ We must, 
however, carefhlly guard ourselves against prematurely concluding 
that it implies a variation in the amount of true secular change. 
There may be two distinct things— true secular chanm due to one 
cause, anu action depending on sun-spots due to another. These, 
from the nature of the case, are necessarily mixed up together in the 
yearly changes which we examine; it does not, however, follow that 
there is any real identity between them. We shall now give one 
example of the method to be pursueil in the attempt to detect a solar 
influence of this nature. Let us turn to Table HI., and take the decli- 
nation yearly values at Toronto from 1856 to 1871. Subtracting the 
value for 1856 from that for 1871, we And that the westerly declina- 
tion had increased in fifteen years 5r*6, that is to say, at the mean 
rate of 8^*44 per annum. Again, the average decimation for the 
sixteen years 1856-71 is 2” 20' ‘8 corresponding to the epoch at 
the commencement of the year 1864. Taking the average vmue and 
epoch, and also the average yearly increase aWe given, we are able 
to construct the following table (XX.), in whi^ calculated and 
observed values at Toronto are compared together 



Observed. 

Calenlsted. 

Difference. 


• / 

• / 


18A0 

1 56*30 

1 55*00 

+1*80 

1857 

9 0*50 

1 58*44 

•fy*06 

1858 

8 4*50 

y 1*88 

•fy-ey 

1859 

y 7*40 

y 5*sy 

H-y‘08 

1860 

y 10*60 

y 8*76 

-^1*84 

1861 

y 14*40 

y iy *20 

-H^yo 

1862 

y 15*70 

y 15*64 

+0*06 

1868 

y 19*10 

y 19*08 

•f0*09 

1864 

y 21*90 

y 9y *5y 

-0*69 

1865 

8 24*80 

y 25*06 

-1*16 

1866 

2 27*60 

8 29*40 

-1*80 

1867 

2 89*80 

2 88*84 

-8*04 

1868 

9 88*20 

9 86*28 

-8*08 

1869 

9 87*10 

9 89*79 

-8*69 

1870 

y 41*90 

2 48*16 

-1*26 

1871 

y 47*90 

y 46*60 

+1*80 


It may be gathered from this table that the years which corre- 
spond to minimum sun-spots have in the last column a greater 
negative or lower positive sign than those which correspond to 
maximum sun-spots, and hence we may conclude that at Toronto the 
tendency of many sun-spots is to increase the westerly declination. 

81. Performing a similar operation for all those cases in which we 
have a sufficiently extensive series of observations to work upon, we 
obtain the following table 


Table XXL — Effect of Numerous Sun-Spots on the Values of 
Magnetic Elements, 


Stetlon* 

Declination. 

Horlsontat Force 

Dip. 

Kew 

Toronto 

Hebert Town 

Cspe of Good Hope 

T^yandmm..... 

Increase. 
Increase. 
Increase (?). 
Deereaso. 
Increase, 

Inappreciable. 

Increase. 

Uncertslo. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Increase. 


82. We have good grounds for supposing that the sun is most 
powerful when there are numerous spots on nis surface, and therefore 
the above table represents a state of things which we may imamne 
to be caused in one way or another by increased solar power. Now 
the>most natnrml hypothesis is to imagine that an increase of spots 
acts in producing an increase of disturbances, and that for those 
stations at which the disturbances tend on the whole to affect the 
elements in a definite direction there will be left behind a permanent 
effhet in this direction. A comparison of Table XXL ^th Table 
XI 1. will, however, show that this explanation is not valid. For 
instence, at Toronto and disturbances tend rather to dimhriah 
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to inorotae the westerly dedinetionf while the effect of iramsT- 
<ms lan-spots is to increese it. Again, at the Capo the tendency 
of distiirbances is to increase the westerly declination, while that of 
nnmeroua sun-spots is to decrease it. At TreTandrum again (if wo 
judge of it by Bombay) the effect of disturbances be to incre^ 
easterly declination, while that of sun-spots is to decrease it. 
Again, it is believed tliat at Kew and Toronto tlie supposed disturb- 
imee effect on the dip agrees in character with the sun-spot effect. 
On the whole, thererore, there is no definite relation between the 
two effects. 

Sow if wo take Hobart Town, the Cape, and Trevandrum In the 
above table, we And from Table XIX. that these stations seem 
to indicate that tlio magnetic state of the earth is moat mwerful 
at times of maximum sun-spots. Kew and Toronto, however, 
ao far as declination and dip are concerned, appear to go the 
other way. If, however, we suppose that during the several 
years of maximum Bun-8TK>t8 the American pole as well as the 
Siberian is affected, and that on such occasions of long continuance 
the former has more influence than the latter, we shall be able to 
reconcile our results with the h}rpothosi8 of increased solar action. 
We can understand too that time must bo an important element in 
anyinfluenoe communicated to tlie American pole, and that, al^ough 
such influence might be apparent at Toronto and Kew, which are 
somparativ^ near the pole, it would not be apparent at the other 
stations of Ihble XXI. We shall recur to this subject when dis- 
cussing secular change. 

Vabious Phenomena connected with the Sun and with 
Teurrstbial Magnetism. 

88. Closeness in Tim between Solar Chanaes and Magnetic 
Disturbances, — Loomis {American Journal gf SdenUt vol. 1.) 
has registered the extent of sun-spots for the six days preceding 
and IbTlowing each of the great magnetic disturbances at Green- 
wich, and M compared ^ese values with that for the very 
day of the disturbance. In this manner ho has treated all the days 
of great magnetic disturbance at Greenwich for a period of twenty- 
throe years, with the exception of those cases In which very few 
observations of sun-spots were made. The cases of disturbance 
thus treated amount to one hundred and thirty-five, and the 
following result has been obtained: » 

Table XXII. — Extent of Spotted Solar Surface, 

Days before Storm. Storm. Dsye after Storm. 

0 0 4 9 2 1 

MSDajI. 

From this result Loomis draws the following conclusions:— 
(1) great disturbances of the earth's magnetism are accompanied 
by unusual disturbances of the sun's surface on the very day 
of the magnetic storm ; (2) the great disturbance of the sun’s surface 
which accompanies a terrestrial magnetic storm is generally henddod 
by a smaller disturbance three or four days previous, succeeded 
by a comparative calm which immediately precedes the magnetic 
storm. 

. 84. Tliere is one instance on record of a sudden solar change 
which was practically simultaneous with a magnetic disturbance.^ 
On September 1, 1859, a little before noon, R C. Carrington 
was observing by means of a tele8coi>e a large sun-spot, when, to 
quote his own words— 

** Within the area of the great north group (the else of which had prerlonaly 
exeltod general remark) two natchet of intennely bright and white light broke 
oat. ... I noted down the tlmo by the chronometer, end, eeelng the outburst 
to be very rapidly on the InoreaM, and being eomowhat flurried by the suroriee, 

X hastily ran to oall tome one to wltneet the exhibition with me, and on returning 
within sixty Moondt was roortifled to And that It was already much changed and 
enfeebled. Very shortly afterwarde the laat trace was gone; and, although I 
maintained a strict watch for nearly an hour, no recurrence took place. . . .%e 
fnitant of the flnt outburet was not fifteen aeooiida different from llh 18" Green- 
wich mean time, and 11^ is* was taken for the time of disappearance. In this 
lapse of flve minutes, the two patchea of light troversed a simce of about SS,000 
mll^ , . . It was Impoaaiblo, on fliet witnesaing an appoaranoa to similar to a 
sndden conflagration, not to expect a considerable result in the way of alteration 
of the details of the group In which It occurred ; and 1 was certainly surprised, 
on referrlitg to the sketch which 1 had carefully and satiafactorily flnlshed Mfore 
bhe oocunenms at finding myaelf imablo to recognise any change whatever as 
having ^en place. The Improsslon left noon me ie tliat the phenomenon took 
plaoe at an elevation conaiderably above the general surface of tlie tun. and 
flfloe^gly altogether abore and over the great group in which it was seen pro- 


1 

07*9 49*0 40*1 49'8 40'9 40*9 40*8 


/«lt,h ae been very gratifying to me to learn that Mr Hodgion chanced to be 
Marring the aun at his house at Holloway on the same day, and to hear that he 
was a wltaets of what he also eoualdered a ?ery romarkahle phenomenon.** 

At the vwy moment when Carrington observed this pheno- 
moDon the thm magnetic elements at Kew were aimultaneoualy 
disturbed. This disturbanoe occurred as nearly aa possible at 
11^ ▲.!£., aflbotinff all the elements simultaneously, and 

oommoneiim quite abnmtly. The flrat or most abrupt portion of 
the distox&Boe lastea only about three minutes for all the 
hl e tt i wits j bat after that tiim was a more gradual cha^ in the 

0FML fwisa, Xfovamber tl, ISSL 


same direction before the curve tiuned. This more gradual oon- 
tinuation of ^e first sadden movement lasted about seven minutes 
for all the tiements. This miunietio disturbance waiL however, 
in reality a small one, and was followed by a very great disturbaiioe 
which took place not many hours afterwiuds. • 

85. SimuUmeity of Changes qfMorixontdl Fores at Various Farts 
of the Earth,^yfs have already 79) alluded to the superiority 
of the horizontal force in Indicating by its chanm what u taking 
place in the magnetic system of the earth. If this system be 
strengthened as a whole we shall no doubt find the horizontal force 
increased in value at onr various stations, while if the earth’s power 
be weakened as a whole we shall find the horizontal force dimiiuidied. 

Broun has discussed this subject at great len^ in a memoir 
already mentioned, and has embodied his observations in numerical 
results from which the following table has been extracted:— 



This table shows a considerable likeness between the daily changes 
of the horizontal force at the four stations. For instance, we have 
a minimum which occurs on March 5 at Makerstoun and March 6 
at the other stations ; we have likewise a well-defined maximum 
occurring at all stations on March 14, and another occurring at 
Trevandrum on March 25, and at the other stations on March 26. 
Finally we have a well-defined minimum occurring at Trevandrum 
on March 81, and at the other stations a day earlier. 

Broun has extended a similar treatment to daily means for 
every hour, and fig. 88 conveys a good idea of the amount of simul- 
taneity which obtains in the changes of such values of horizontal 
force at stations far apart. 

86. Fecurrenee pf Di^urhances at Intervals of about Tioenty’Six 
Days.^Bronn^ and likewise Homstein* have observed that there is 
a tendency in large mwotic changes to reonr at int^als of about 
twenty-six days. At firat it was natural to suppose that we have 
here a nuunietical indication of the true time of the sun’s synodical 
rotation, the interval between two disturbances denoting that which 
ela|)8es between two presentations to the earth of a peculiarly 
powerfhl solar meridian. It seems unlikely, however, that there is 
a really permanent one-sidedness of this kind in our luminaiy; but 
the result of observation seems to show that for a limited period, 
say two or three years, certain meridians of the sun appear to be 
peculiarly powerful. The cause of this we shall not here discuss, 
but simply treat the phenomenon as a fact derived from observation. 
Broun in his paper above quoted (Phil, Trans, ^ 1876) makes the 
following remarks: — 

** W« hxvo Been that when one eido of the enn !■ presented to tiie earth the 
inagnotlo force »f the latter ii greater than when the other ilde le turned towardi 
u«: we may even lay that the intenilty ii greateit for a given solar meridian; 
this, however, may be simply an integral effect resulting from the actions due to 
all the meridians. But can wa suppose when a great and sudden inereaee or 
diminution of the eaith*B magnetie force occurs that this ii prodnoed by some 
change occurring on a particular solar meridian? Thta does not seem at all 
improbable. 

** In order to examine the feats, all the cases were noted during the yean 1844 
and 1840 in which the dally meon hoilsontal force diminished one-thowandth of 
its whble value within an interval of three days; they were found to be twenty* 
eight in number. If we call tlie solar meridian presented to ns on the 1st January 
1844 tlie aero meridian (0), and consider the rime of rotation to be twento-slx 
days, and that there are twenty-six meridians, we And that the solar merloiaas 
presented to nt when these greiu movements occurred may be arranged in s few 
groups, as in the followhig table*’ [Table XXIV., p. 177]. 

** An examination,*' contlnnea Broun, ** of this table will show that nearly half 
of the great changes began when the eighth meridian after the aero had pasend. 
while flve began near the twelfth after, end flve near the aero Rself. , , ,u 
any doubt existed as to the possibility of these being mere aerideutal eobielilaieea, 
it would be removed, I think, by a coniidentlon of the marked aueeeialoa ooanr- 
ring between July SI (No. 18) and December 11, 1640 (No. S8X . . . If we 
negleet the two eases of July SI and Angnst S6, which oommenee at S and -fS 
respectively, we have flve eaaea of sueceialve solar rotations In whleh the dtantaw* 
tlons of intensity began on the •f 8 day. This txaot recunenoe at the end el 
twenty>elx days of a marked diminution of fores proves, It seema to me, that ilia 
aetiona ate all due to the sun, whoae time of rotetioa mutt be nearly twenty-ilx 
days* 

^ An examlnaf km wIB ahow that the endden dimfamtkiiis of tenestrial i 
foree are in neariy evary ease preceded by a sodden inoneae." 

In ths ubove extruot we htve given the author’s exact woiris, but* 
while thinking with him that these actions are due to the suil it 
does not appear to us to follow that the time of the sun’i xomom 


• /Mf. Msg,, August 1808; PhU, ITems,, 1871 

• nsMM JmA June U, 187L 
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wut be neerly twenty-six days. This assumes that the meridian 
iof peculiar power is fixed on the solar snrfime. It does not, however, 
Mem impoidble to ima^e that such a meridian may have a proper 
motion of its own, and mdeed the planetary hypothesis of the oi^n 
of sun-spots would rather lead to this conclusion. But if this bo 
the case we shall be unable to deduce from recurrent magnetio dis- 
turbances the true value of thej^od of solar rotation, 

87. JUpetUions qf MagwHc uhanges. — J. B. Capello, director of 


1868), has 
that at p 
turbance 
nearly 


there 


two^ three, or moi 
4ayii* Hetliusdescribf 
these phenomena: — 
**Iii wme cues tlie r 
petltloii is only In two < 
throe parallel movementi 
in other! there are tn 

K iiodi of repetition of son 
un In duration. 11 
repeated periods are n< 
■entirely similar, their nhasi 
being so modiflod 


•only he recognised 
Yery mlnnte in^ ^ 


eame precise hour, 




to two or three hours. 


long to the night 
that is to say, thos< 
when the movementi 
jieedle are easterly, 
morning hours there 
appear to be an) 
marked repetitions. 


«how repetition on 


(existing 


heory; 
in the I 


three, or seTeral days with- 

•out undergoing iv 

transformations. 

-petition, being l 

•curlier eometinies later, 
•eeme also to Indicate that 
the cause poss es ses aproper 
moYement; the cause per- 
sists, but only eomes egsln 
into operstlon when the 
eerth by its diurnal rota- 
tion Is placed in a similar 
peeltloa or eoidunetion to 
-that of the preciMling days.*^' 

Stewart, having com- 
pared Capello*e curves 
with the corresponding 
traces of the declina- 
tion at Kew, found that 
the Lisbon disturb- 
-ances are almost in- 
Tariahly reproduced at 
Kew at the same time, 
tmly to a greater ex- 
tent, and also that the 
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mmB amount of simi- Pis og 

larity which the various 

Lisbon curves exhiMt is exhibited In the oorreeponding Kew curves. 
The strongset pcrint k fhvour of the hypothesis is, he thinks, *• not 
■0 mudi the repetition of a single disturbanoe as the repetition 
^ a complicated disturbanoe in most if not all of its sinnosities.’* 
4Mfeial examples of this occur in disgrsms. It would seem 
emething of the above nature was suspected by Humboldt, 
the ewliect investiptor of disturbences, Humboldt was astonishea 
to d iscover the frequency with which nocturnal perturbatums 
occurred, e mnet i i nes vaemnng at the seme hour on ee vend sueoeerive 


TiUtLU XXIV.— -CtoM# in vfhiqk the Ewrth*$ MapnOk dimin^ 
linked Onc-thoueandih qfiU VaXne or more in 1844-45 (( 86). 


No. of 
Cue. 

IHito 
(Jen, 1, 
1844=0). 

Clwnse 
of Force 
in Hun- 
dred- 
thon- 
•sndths. 

Solar Meridians. 

5 to 10. 

/to 14. 

-8 to 4-1 
and others. 

1 

87 to 80 

.360 

+8 to 4-10 



S 

110 to 116 

-104 


4-11 to 4-19 


S 

141 to 148 

-107 


4-11 to 4-19 


4 

ISO to 100 

-no 

4-7 to + 8 



S 

918 to 914 

-175 

4-0 to 4- 6 



6 

991 to 999 

-135 


4-18 to 4-14 


7 

967 to 970 

-115 

4-7 to 4-10 



8 

978 to 974 

-104 


4-18 to 4-14 


9 

999 to 904 

-968 

4*6 to 4- 8 



10 

89810 895 

-130 


4-18 to 4-14 


11 

861 to 864 

-165 



-8 to 0 

19 

873 to 875 

-910 

4-0 to 4-n 



18 

883 to 885 

-163 



(.fl to -4) 

14 

416 to 417 

-118 



0 TO 4-1 

15 

467 to 460 

-850 



-1 to 4-1 

16 

526 to 528 

-no 

4-6 to + 8 



17 

570 to 571 

-154 



-9 to -1 

la 

577 to 580 

-109 

4-0 to 4- 0 



10 

608 to 604 

-101 

4*5 to 4* 0 



90 

606 to 607 

-150 

4-8 to 4- 0 



91 

689 to 633 

-153 

4-8 to+ 9 



99 

646 to 648 

-196 



(-4 to -9) 

98 

658 to 659 

-118 

4-8 to 4- 0 



94 

668 to 670 

-100 



(-8 to -6) 

95 

684 to 687 

-100 

4-8 to 4-10 



96 

606 tn 698 

-no 



(.fl to -4) 

97 

709 to 703 

-901 



-0 to 4-1 

98 

710 to 719 

-192 

4-8 to 4-10 




nights (Walker's Mngnttim^ p. 80). We would make two sug- 
gestions before dismissing this subject 

(1) If we imagine that those chatigos are caused by the solar 
influence acting vertically on some susceptible region ox the earth, 
then, inasmuch as they occur at tho evening or early night hours, 
this r^on must lie considerably to the west. 

(2) The region must also have a proper motion of its own (soe 
Gapello’s remark), Is it possible that this proper motion is on 
the whole from west to oast,— a motion which we know is pursued 
by meteorological weatlior, and in which it is im^ned (| 52) that 
magnetical weather os defined by us likewise participates 1 

88. Comparison of Declination Changes at Stations near each 
ofAsr.— Messrs Sidgreaves and Stewart (Av. Sop. Soa, October 1868) 
have compared together certain curves of the Kew and Stonyhurst 
declination magnetographs. These magnotographs are of the same 
pattern, and it was found that on oixlinary occasions tho declination 
traces at both stations wore ))recisply alike. Tliis was confirmed 
by placing the curves the one over tho other, when they were found 
to coinciue oven in their most mimito features. In times of dis- 
turbance, however, it was found that tho motions exhibited by tho 
Stonyhurst curves wore greater than those at Kew, and this excess 
of Stonyhurst over Kow do^Msnded not so much on the absolute 
size of toe disturbance as on its abruptness. 

This feature of tho comimrison is exhibited in the following 
table (XXV.), in which the excess of Stonyhurst over Kew in scale 
divisions is com|>ared with the abruptness of the disturbance, this 
element boing measured by tho clianges occurring in unit of time:— 


1 Oronp T. 

Group 11. 

Group in. 

Group IV. 

Excess 
(under 5). 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

Excess 

(under 

10). 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

Excess 

(under 

90). 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

Exeens 

(above 

20). 

Abrupt- 

ness. 

9 

8-7 

6 

4-2 

10 

*5 

91 

7*8 

9 

6'4 

6 

9*0 

10 

0 

95 

9*9 

-8 

4*0 

R 

6*8 

11 

7 

25 

10*7 

0 

8-1 

5 

8*8 

10 

0 

90 

7*0 

0 

8*1 

8 

8*7 

10 

*8 

91 

6*6 

4 

9*0 

6 

3*5 

16 

6*4 

91 

11*9 

1 

1*8 

7 

6*3 

11 

4*9 

99 

9*6 

4 

8-8 

0 

4*7 

18 

7*4 

94 

7*8 

S 

5*9 

5 

4*1 





Meotuil*5 

8*7 

6*6 

4*0 

11 

6*5 

99 

7*9 


89. Auroral Displays,’-~Theeo are very freouent if not continuous 
near the magnetio poloe, while in middle latitudes they are the in- 
variable accompaniments of all considerable magnetic storms. N ear 
the equator they hardly ever occur. 

There ia a considerable variety in the forms assumed by these 
displays, and it is possible that this may denote a corresponding 
variety m the cause or causes which give rise to this phenomenon. 

Loomis (Smithsonian JUport for 1865) specifies five muik 
varieties: (1) a horizontal light like the morning aurora or bre^ 
of day; (2) an arch of light which frequently extends entirely 
aeroM the tevens firom east to west and cuts the msgnetie meridi an 
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Beady at anglea.— in the polar regions five such arches have 

been seen at onoe ; (8) dender luininons beams or columns well- 
defined and often of a bright light; (4) the corona, the centre of 
which is invariably near the magnetic zenith, but not always 
exactly coincident with it; and (5) waves or flashes of light 
90. Auroras exhibit the same annual variation as magnetic dis- 
turl^ces, and are most frequent about the equinoxes-^ fact first 
observed by Maizan. Kaemtz in his Meteorctogy gives the follow- 
ing table, which is applicable to European auroras. 


Table XXYl.--Manihly JFVequmey of European Aii/roraa. 


Hn. Fab. Har. 
239 807 440 


April. May. 
812 164 


Jnne. Jnly. 
68 87 


Ants. 

217 


Sopt. Oct Nov. 
^ 407 288 


Dee. 

228 


Loomis again in the memoir already quoted gives the distribu- 
tion of American auroras over the various months derived from one 
hundred and thirteen years' observations at Now Haven and Boston, 
twenty-five years' observations at Now York, and two years’ obser- 
vations in Canada. His rosulia are represented in the following 
table;- 


Table XXVIL — Monthly Frequency of American Auroras, 



Dostnn und 
Now ITavon. 

New York. 

Canada. 

Sum. 

Jennory 

61 

76 

16 

178 

Fobruary 

98 

86 

81 

210 

March 

110 

106 

24 

240 

April 

104 

128 

88 

267 

May 

66 

68 

22 

191 

Juno 

S3 

79 

17 

179 

July 

128 

100 

21 

244 

Auguat 

103 

122 

14 

288 

September 

148 

181 

19 

298 

October 

99 

110 

27 

286 

November 

118 

74 

26 

216 

December 

68 

60 

16 

189 


It appears from this table that American like European auroras 
ezhioit a maximum of frequency about the oquinoxes. 

91. Since auroras and magnetic disturbances go together, it is 
natural to imagine that we should have groat auroral displays in 
years of maximum eun-smts. This is found to be the case, and in 
the following table (XXVIll.) Wolfs proTx>rtional numbers denot- 
ing sun-spot frequency are compared with the number of auroras 
witnessed in Europe and America as compiled by Loomis. It will 
be seen from this table that years of maximum auroras cohicide 
very well with years of maximum sun-spots. 



Sun-Spot 

Numbor. 

Auroral 

Number. 


Sun-Spot 

Number. 

Auroral 

Numbor. 


Sun-Spot 

Number. 

Auroral 

NumtHo*. 

1780 

88*1 

81 

1794 

88*0 

14 

18.17 

186*9 

42 

1761 

53'1 

80 

1798 

23*8 

7 

1888 

104*1 

60 

1782 

‘48 '9 

17 

1796 

16*6 

8 

1889 

88*4 

66 

1788 

3S'9 

18 

1797 

6'6 

6 

1840 

61*8 

80 

1784 

13*5 

11 

1798 

4*6 

0 

1841 

88*6 

67 

1786 

9 -.8 

10 

1799 

7*1 

4 

1842 

28*0 

68 

1766 

12*2 

9 

1800 

16*6 

0 

1643 

18*1 

37 

1787 

31-9 

7 

1801 

88*9 

6 

1844 

19*8 

89 

1788 

47*1 

14 

1802 

64*7 

6 

1846 

88*8 

48 

1789 

84*6 

16 

1803 

70-7 

6 

1846 

69*6 

64 

1760 

64'7 

28 

1804 

71*4 

14 

1847 

97*4 

76 

1761 

80*2 

22 

1808 

48*0 

14 

1848 

124*0 

72 

1762 

60*0 

19 

1806 

28*4 

18 

1849 

96*4 

69 

1768 

48*4 

16 

1807 

11*1 

4 

1860 

69*8 

49 

1764 

86*7 

11 

1808 

7*2 

2 

1861 

63*2 

66 

1708 

91*4 

8 

1809 

8*1 

1 

1862 

62*7 

67 

1766 

14*1 

8 

1810 

0*0 

1 

1668 

88*6 

68 

1767 

86 9 

9 

1811 

1*6 

0 

1864 

21*0 

85 

1768 

60‘tt 

80 

1812 

4-9 

1 

1B66 

7*7 

20 

1709 

108*4 

40 

1818 

12*0 

4 

1860 

6*1 

11 

1770 

98*8 

41 

1814 

16*2 

6 

1867 

22*9 

21 

1771 

86*6 

24 

1818 

86*2 

6 

1868 

66*2 

87 

1772 

68*7 

26 

1816 

46*9 

6 

1869 

90*3 

60 

1778 

89*7 

83 

1817 

89*9 

7 

1860 

94*8 

48 

1774 

27*4 

88 

1818 

29*7 

11 

1861 

77*7 

36 

1778 

6*6 

22 

1819 

28*6 

10 

1862 

61*0 

28 

1776 

21*7 

26 

1820 

16*2 

8 

1863 

46*4 

29 

1777 

92*0 

88 

1621 

6*1 

4 

1664 

46*2 

83 

1778 

181*7 

69 1 

1822 

8-9 

3 

1666 

81*4 

84 

1779 

128*4 

70 

1828 

2*6 

1 

1866 

14*7 

81 

1780 

80*2 

67 

1824 

8*1 

1 

1867 

8*8 

22 

11781 

66*8 

87 

1828 

16*2 

4 

1868 

86*8 

82 

11782 

88*7 

87 

1826 

86*0 

12 

1869 

78*6 


1788 

22*8 

47 

1827 

61*2 

17 

1870 

131*8 


1784 

10*8 

89 

1828 

62*1 

21 

1671 

118*8 


1785 

26*7 

86 

1829 

67*2 

26 

1872 

99*7 


1786 

81*2 

84 

1880 

67*0 

26 

1873 

67*7 


1787 

138*9 

108 

1881 

60*4 

20 

1874 

48-1 


17S8 

188*8 

108 

1882 

26*8 

18 

1876 

18*9 


1789 

116*9 

84 

1688 

9*4 

11 

1870 

11*7 


1790 

90*6 

88 

1684 

18*8 

12 ! 

1877 

11*1 


1791 

1 67*6 

46 

1886 

69*0 

16 

1878 

8*8 


1792 

89*9 

87 

1886 

119*8 

82 

1879 

7*7 


1798 

47*8 

98 







In fig. 89 a graphical representation is given of the likeness 
which sabsisti oetween the progress of auroral frequency, spot 
ftiqnenoy, and declination ranges. 


92. While the results now given leave little doubt as to the fiusb 
of a connexion of some sort subsisting between sun-spots on tho 
one hand and mag- 
netio disturbances 
and auroras on the 
other, yet it is 
desirable to obtain 


evidence as to the 
closeness of the 
connexion between 
auroras and sun- 
spots similar to 
that which was 
exhibited in § 62, 
and which showed 
^e close connexion 
in point of time 
between sun-spots 
and disturbances. 

Loomis has with 
this view treated I 

auroras in precisely the same way in which he treated disturbanoesi. 
and has obtained tne following table 
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Fig. 89. 


Table XXIX . — Extent of Spotted Solar Suffaee. ^ 

Days before Aurora. Aurora. Days after Aurora. 

684821 128486 

2U^ayl. ® 

From which he concludes that auroral observations in the middle 
latitudes of America are generally accompanied by a maximum* 
disturbance of the sun's sunace on the ve^ day of the aurora." 

98. Fkirth Currente . — ^TlieBe are electrical currents which take* 
place in the moist crust of the earth, and were first detected by 
W. H. Barlow (Phil. Trans., 1849). At a later period they were' 
systematically observed ana studied by C. Y. Walker (Phil, 
Trans, A 862). They are now continuousW recorded by photogmphy^ 
at Ihe Boyal Observatory, Greenwich. Earth currents are particu- 
larly strong during magnetic disturbances. Sir George Airy has- 
graphically compared together certain magnetic disturbances as. 
recorded by tho Greenwi^ self-recording magnetographs and the 
simultaneous earth currents recorded by appropriate guvanometers. 
(Phil. Trans., 1868), and finds it almost impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the magnetic disturbances are produced by terrestrial' 
galvanic currents below the magnets. The likeness between the two* 
systems of graphical representations is unquestionably very strik- 
ing But, while there is no doubt an intimate connexion between 
earth currents and magnetic disturbances, there is one circum- 
stance which should make us pause before assigning the former* 
as the complete and efficient cause of the latter. It is thus, 
indicated by Lloyd 

** When we examine the corves In which Mr Barlow hM represented the ooorse- 
of the galyanometrlo deflexions caused by the earth onrrents, we observe that the- 
regularity of that course Is continually Intempted by rapid reciprocating move- 
ments in which the needle oscillates from one side to the other of the lero* 
alternately. Those movements are similar to those of the magnetometers wltr 
which we are familiar; but they are much more rapid, and bear a larger propoiv 
tion to the regular changes. ... 1 have selected for calculation the obsen* 
vatlons made during the six hours commencing at 8 am. «n May 29, 1848. that 
being a period of comparative disturbance. The sum of the changes of tho 
galvanometer needle during that period, on the Derby and Rugby line, waa« 
equlvUlent to 871 divisions of the instrument— the mean dally range for tho 
entire week being 11*4 divisions and the ratiOK80. . . . The onin of tho 
changes of the (keenwlch declinometer during the same period was only 87 
minutes, the mean dally range being 13'4 minutes. In like manner the sum of* 
the changes of the horUontal force was '0168 and the mean daily range *0084. 
The ratio la accordingly the same for tho two magnetio elements, and its amonnt 
is 4'6, or less than one-tenth of the corresponding ratio In the case of the galvano- 
metrleal changes. We learn therefore that the rapid changes of the earth 
onrrents are much greater In proportion to the regular dally changes than the- 
correspondlng movements of the magnetometers.” 

We shall return to this subject In a subsequent part of this article.. 

94. Inequalities in Terrestrial Magnetissn caused hy the Moan,~ 
Kreil in 1841 was the first to point out that the moon has a small* 
influence on the position of the declination needle, and shortly*^ 
afterwards the same fact was independently discovered by John 
Allan Broun. The more recent omervations of l^bine and or 
Broun, but especially those of the latter, have thrown much light 
upon the nature of this action. As the lunar influence is not- 
generally large, it is necessary to free tbe observations from the- 
results of other inequalities, and this has beendmis by the two- 
observers above mentioned. The results given la Table XXX.. 
have been obtained by Sabine (see Walker's JfogniMiffi). 

95, Thus (1) the mean effect of the moon upon the declina- 
tion needle is to cause in each lunar day a double ogoflVti ft", and 
Sabine has shown that the lunar influence upon fihe other msgnetio* 
elements is of a similar type. (2) The turning points for both 
hemispheres are in all cases not far removed from Innar holm* 


1 Ihma Roy. Irish Aced,, xxiv. 118. 
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Taxvk mSL-^Mwn Zunar-Diurndl Variation in Dodination. 


Hoar. 

Kew. 

Toronto. 

. 

Peking. 

StHeteos. 

Cape. 

Hobart 

Town. 


w 



09 

f* 

90 

0 

- 3-3 

-18*3 

-4*3 

.f.3*3 

-1- 8*3 

-f-6'9 

1 

- 3*3 

-13*6 

-8*8 

-i-o-s 

+ 6*4 

+8*8 

9 

- 8*4 

- 3*6 

-1*6 

-3*3 

+ 3*1 

-H8*6 

8 

- 3*0 

- 0*1 

•fO-7 

-4**3 

- 3*3 

H.3*4 

4 

- 0*6 

+ 3*3 

+3*3 

-6*1 

- 3*6 

+3*7 

6 

-f 4*0 

-1-16*3 

+8*7 

-4-6 

- 8*4 

-1*3 

6 

+ 3*0 

-t-18‘1 

+3*3 

-2-9 

- 7*3 

-6*8 

7 

-fll*8 

-|-16'8 

-fS*0 

-0*.1 

- 4*9 

-7*8 

8 

•f 3*3 

8*3 

+1*8 

+3*8 

- 0*8 

-7*3 

9 

4*7 

- 0*4 

-0*6 


+ 4-7 

-4*3 


- 0*1 

-10*7 

-3*3 

-t-G-l 

+ 8*3 

-1*0 

11 

- 6*6 

-17*8 

-8*1 

-i-69 

•flO-6 

+3*4 

13 

- 3*3 

-13*4 

-3‘9 

+4-4 

-f- 9*9 

-K7*3 

la 

-11*S 

-13*8 

-1*7 

+1*9 

+ 6*7 

-t-O*! 

14 

- 3*6 

- 8-9 

-t-0*2 


+ 1*8 

-1-8*8 

16 

- 6*4 

mSSm 

-1-3-3 

-81 

- 8*6 

+6*8 

16 

- 0*3 


-f4*0 

-4*4 

- 7*9 

+2*1 

17 

+ »'l 

.fl7*8 

.f6*0 

-4-4 

-10*8 

-3*7 

18 

+ 8*6 

+30*3 

+4-8 

-81 

-10*1 

-8*7 

19 

30 

-h 3-8 
•f 8*8 

+17-4 

-flO-J 

Xti 

-1-0 

+1-5 

- 7*8 

- 3*7 

-9*1 

-9*1 

31 

+ 7-4 

-f 0*4 

-0*8 

-f8*6 

-f 2*4 

-6*8 

23 

-f 3*4 

- 3*8 

-2*9 

+4‘4 

-I- 6*7 

-2*8 

33 

-- 1*6 

-16*3 

-4*1 

+4*1 

-f 9*3 

+1*8 


% this toble -I- indicate! that the north end of the magnet it to tite east and 
— that it ii to the weet of It! mean poiltion. 

6, 12| 18. (8) In the northern etations we have a maximum 
westerly deflexion about the hours Oand 12 and a maximum easterly 
deflexion about the hours 6 and 18, while in the southern stations 
iht action is the reverse of this. (4) The oscillations would appear 
to be most decided at those stations, such as Toronto and Hobai*t 
Town, that are far removed from the eouator. 

96. Annual Variation qf Lunar Elfect» — Broun has recently 
studied with much success the peculiarities of the lunar influence at 
Trevandrum, and has obtained some very unexpected results. His 
first res^t was that the nature of the lunar influence upon the de- 
clination needle at Trevandrum depends upon the time of the year, 
and that the southern type of lunar action predominates at Trevan- 
drum during the winter and the northern type during the summer 
months. If we take the mean of the whole year, then probably 
the southern “^pe will be found to predominate. 

97. Mean iMnar-IHtMrnal Variation during the Day and during 
the Night , — Broun has shown that the action of the moon on the 
declination needle at l^vandnim is greater in eveiy month of tlje 
year during the day than during the night. The following table 
(XXXI.)^ves the day and night i-anges for the various months 
and their ratios:^ 


It would appear from Broun’s observations that there is a 
difference of type as well as a difference of range, 

98, iMnar^iHwrnal Variation with Jiqferenee to the Moono 
Distance.— Both Sabine and Broun have shown tliat this variation 
is greater for perigee than for apogee, Broun has found that the 
mean ratio of the apogee effect to uie perigee effect is as 1 to 1 ‘24 
nearly. He remarks that ** the ratio of the moon’s mean distimro 
from the earth in the half orbit about apogee is to that in the halt 
orbit about perigee nearly as 1 '07 is to 1 j as the cube of 1*07 is 
1*28 nearly, we see that Ae mean ranges of the curves for the two 
distances are in the approximate ratios of the inverse cu ws of the 
moon’s distance from the earth, as in the theory of the tides. 

99. Lvnar^Diwmal Variation with Jtqferenoe to the State qf 
the Sun* 8 Surface,— KroU in a memoir presented to the Imperial 
Academy of Science in 1862 considers tliat the observations at 
Prague and Milan tend to show the existence of a solar period in 
thelunar variations. Sabine (Phil, Trans, ^ 1866) has discuss^ the 
Toronto observations and also {Phil, l^ans.^ 1867) the Hobart Town 
observations with the view of deciding this importat point, and Iim 
oome to the conclusion that there is no systematic difference in the 
lunar-variation corresponding to the decennial period of the solar- 
diurnal variation, but merdy such casual fluctuations as u^ht 
be reasonably expected, considering the shortness of the periods 
which they represent 

We have made a preliminary discussion of Broun’s Trevandr^ 
observationa with the view of mowing a little more light on this 
subject For this purpoee we have taken the lanM of the lunar- 
diuxiial variations recorded by him for each monA of each yoat. 
We have in the first place grouped Aese ranges togeAer into 
Arses, representing quarterly lasults, and have then compared 
togeAsr Aese quarterly results for yens of small and for jaero of 



Great Snn-Spot 
Proqnency. 

Small Son-Spot 
Froeiiency. 

February, March, April 

May, Jana, Jnly 

Anmftfr. fiAntAfnber. Ortober 

0*601 

*434 

•604 

*341 

■IsB 

Jnii||IMwo •#•! tot •••!•• ti •• ii •• it 

VniMiinnfir. IlitnAmhiir. JinUHTV.^ 



great sun-spot frequencyi — assuming Ae yesrs 1854-66 and 1868-W 
to represent Ae former, and Ae years 1867-62 to repraaant Ao 
latter. We have Aua obtained Ae following reeult 

Tablx XXXII.— itolditon hotwesn Lwear-lHurnaUBanges qf 
Deelinaiion at Trewndrum and Sun£^ Frequency, 


Rttagt. 

1 

Feb. 

— 

AprfL 


1 

i 

1 

i. 


J 

1 

Day 

0*86 

/ 

0*47 

/ 

0*49 

/ 

0*41 

f 

0*34 

0*36 

0*40 

0*89 

0*31 

/ 

0*38 

/ 

0*41 

0*39 

Night... 

0*34 

0*33 

0*38 

0*39 

0*14 

0*11 

0*23 

0*18 

0'81 

0*91 

0*20 

0*38 

Ratio.... 

8*3 

1*8 

3*1 

1*8 

1*6 

8*3 

1*3 

3*1 

1*6 

1*1 

3*1 

8*0 


It would appear from this table that such ranges are greater at 
years of maximum Aan at years of minimum sun-spot Irequency. 
Nevertheless the proof is not conclusive, inasmuch as associated 
with such lunar ranges we may have romnonts of solar disturbance^ 
the tendency of which might possibly be to increase tlio apparent 
range. Now such disturbances are more frequent at times of 
maximum sun-spots, and it might therefore be coiyoctui'ed that 
this tendency would be to increase the apparent lunar range at 
such times above the range corresponding to years of minimum 
Bun-8]K>ts. On the whole we are not disposed to Aink that the 
evidence already adduced is sufficient to decide this question 
as a matter of fact either in tlio one direction or in the oAer. 

100. Variation in the Diurnal Range qf DeelintUion dspsfia- 
inq upon the Age of the J/ixw.— Caiiello {Annals qf Lishon Ohserv^ 
tory, 1878) and Stewart (iVoc. Roy, Soc,^ 1877) have separately 
found that the range of declination is greatest about the timea 
of new and full moon, a result recently confirmed by C. Chambera 
of l^inbay. The followitig are the results recorded by Stewart 
derived from 197 lunations at the Kew Observatory 

Table XX^illl,— Variation of Diurnal Range qf Declination 
with Moon*s Age^ (0) denotlnq New and (4) Full Moon, 

Phase of lunation (0) (1) fi) (8) Of) (5) (6) (T) 

Value of range..... M9 M9 m 409 607 608 409 60S 

101. Sarth Currents caused by Lunar Influence.— lAr Alexander 
J. S. Adams {Nature, March 8, 1881) has made use of a telegraph 
wire the ends of which wore connected wiA the ear A, the one at 
Cardiff and the other at London. Ho observed Ae currents on Ais 
wire every quarter of on hour from March 28 to April 26, 1879. 
He believes that such are earth currents, and that they have a 
lunar-diurnal variation. Tliere are during the lunar day, according 
to this observer, four electrical maxima, two positive and two nega- 
tive, oacli maximum being divided from the next by a zero or 
point of no current. His results, likewise exliibit a regular retarda- 
tion or la^mng of the earth-current variations behind the corre- 
sponding imaso of the moon to the extent of nearly three houn» 
but these require confirmation from further observations. 

The Effect of Solar Variability on the Mitbobolooy 
OF THE Earth. 

102. We may loam from the ])recoding paragraphs that the 
sun exercises a more powerful influence upon the mapietism of 
Ae earth at times of maximum than at times of 

•pots. It remains now to find whether a similar v^Dilly 
obtains in the phenomena of terrestrial meteorology. For thia 
purpose wo may divide the meteorological elements into the four 
dlv&ions of pressure, rainrall, wind, and tomrsirature, inquiring in 
what manner these are affected by solar inequalities. 

108. Pressure. —In 1871 Baxontlell {Memtare of the Lit. and rnU. 
Society qf ManehesUr, 1871-72), from an analysis of eleven yeari 
of the Badclifle observations, Oxford, came to the concision that 
in years of maximum sun-spots the maximum barometric presaiffa 
occurred under north-east winds and the minimum under souA- 
west, while in years of minimum sun-spots the maximum and 
minimum pressures took place respectively under 
east winds. He came likewise to the conclusion that, bwldcs wiia 
difference in distribution of the convection currents of the e^, 
the forces which give rise to the movements of Ae atmospbera 
appear to be more energetic in years of maximum than in yean or 

minimum sun-spots. , , , x i. 

104, A study of the isobaric lines would appear to be Ae b^ 
method of obtaining information upon this important point Xt » 
well known that &ring summer the interiors of large continents 
have a peculiarly low and the surrounding oceans a p^Uarly 
high •tmo.ph.nc ppMute; while • diep^tiOT exMfly 
nvene obtewe daring the winter monthe. All th^ 1» 
dne to eotar eetioB, end we might therefoie 

Ao Indian msteoroloi^sts, including Messn Archibald, Blamoidy 
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Broun, Oharlas ind Frederick Ohambere, Eliot, and Hill, and the 
following conclusion is the result of their labours. We may assume 
that the Indo-Malayan reaon has for the mean of the •- 
barometric pressure probably below the mneral averam of we 
earth. We might therefore imagine that during years ol powerful 
solar influence tliis peculiarity would bo increased. Now th^ 
observers have found tliat in this Indo-Malayan r^on the 
barometer is abnormally low during times of maximum sun- 
spots. Again, western Siberia is a district which in the winter 
seaMn has a pressure decidedly above the average, and we should 
therefore imagine that during years of powerful solar influence ^is 
winter pressure should be peculiarly high. But this is what 
Blanford has found in his discussion of the Russian stations to 
correspond with years of maximum sun-spots.^ 

Again, Frederick Chambers has enunciated the following laws as 
resulting from his discussion of various meteorological records:— 

(1) Variations of the sun-spot area are succeeded some months 
afterwards in the Indo-Malayan region by coiTcspon(Hng abnormd 
barometric variations, a high barometer corres|)onding to a mini- 
mum of sun-spots.* 

(2) This lagging behind is greater for easterly than for westerly 
stations. In other words, this, like other meteorological phenomena, 
apprars to travel from west to east. 

We may therefore conclude that the barometric evidence as far as 
it goes is in favour of the h3rj)otliesis that the sun is most powerful 
at times of maximum sun-spots. 

105. Hair^faU — Eeights of Mivera and Ldkea , — In 1872 Mel- 
drum of the Mauritius Observator^r brought forward evidence 
showing that the rainfalls at Mauriuus, Adelaide, and Brisbane 
were on the whole greater in years of maximum than in years 
of minimum sun-spots. Shortly afterwards it was shown by 
Lockyer (Nature^ December 12, 1872) that the same law was 
observable in tlio rainfalls at the Cape of Good Hope and Madras. 

Meldrum has since found that the law holds lor a great num- 
ber of stations, including eighteen out of twenty- two European 
observatories, with an average of thirty years* observations for each. 
The results are exhibited in the follovring table (XXXIV.) 


Name of Observatory. 

Number of Years 
of Observation. 

Excess (-1-) or defect(-) In 
maximum Sun-Spot years. 

1. St Petersburg 

41 

Inches. 

+18*08 

9. Ohrtftlanla 

81 

+19*86 

8. Edinburgh 

61 

+66*86 

4. KBnlgiburs 

10 

-22*79 

5. DerUn 

It 

+10*06 

S. Utrecht 

11 

+ 0*44 

7 Monster 

19 

+99-02 

a Greenwich 

69 

+11*78 

9. Breslau 

63 

+49*90 

10. Bonn 

11 

+ 8*90 

11. Brussels.. 

41 

+18*84 

19. Prasno 

»9 

+98*67 

18. Paris 


+28*76 

14. Vienna 


+ 9*94 

18. Kremsmlinstor 


-18*86 

10. Nlcolaleff 


+ 6*44 

17. Geneva.... 


- 6*16 

18. Milan 


-11*81 

19* Rome 


+18*80 

90. Llslton 


+ 6*06 

91. Palermo 


+ 4*66 

99. Athens 

11 

+10*86 


It would, however, appear from the observations of Governor 
Rawson that the rainfall in Barbados forms an exception to this 
rule, being greatest about the times of minimum sun-spots. 

108. Gustav Wex in 1878* showed that the recorded depth of 
water in the rivers Elbe, Rliine, Oder, Danube, and Vistula for the 
six sun-spot poriods from 1800 to 1807 was greater at times of 
maximum than at times of minimum 8un-s]K)t frequency. These 
eonclusions have since been confirmed by Professor Fritz. ^ 

Quito recently Stewart (Froc. LU. and Phil, Soe. qf Manchaater^ 
1082) has treated the evidence given by Fritz as rmrds the El^ 
and Seine in the following manner. He divides sun period, 
without regard to its exact len^h, into twelve portions, and puts 
together the recorded river heights corresponding in time to 
•in^r portions of consecutive sun periods. He flnds by this 
means residual differences from tlie average r^resenting tlie same 
aw whether we take the whole or either half^of all the recorded 
nbaervations, and whether we take the Elbe or the Seine. The 
law is that there is a maximum of river height about the time of 
m a Tim n m sun-spots and another subsidiary maximum about the 
time of minimum sun-apots. There is some reason too to think 
that the Nile and Thames agree vith those rivers in exhibiting a 
maximiim about the time of maximum sun-spots and a subsidiary 
maximum about the time of minimum sun-spots, only their sub- 
•idiaiy maximum is greater than it is for the Elbe and Seine. 


< Pahira, Noveniber fS and Deeenber S, 1880. 

* Mareli 18, 1880. 

* MaMariP, 1871, 

^ Uikar dk Baa(fd m § m dar daw mt t ^ a dt m Partoda au dan Uagiutiackan ^ 
J fr aek kmw tgm dar EnU, Haertom, 1878. 


107. In 1874 G. M. Dawson came to the condusion that the 
levels of the great American lakes were hi^^est about times of 
maximum lun-spote. In this inveetkation the value of the 
evidence derived from rivers and lakes u no doubt greater than 
that derived from any single rainfall station, inasmuch as in the 
former case the rainfiul of a large district is integrated and irregu- 
larities due to local influence thus greatly avoided. 

108. Dr Hunter, directoT;general of statistios in India, has recently 
ahovmiNineteanth Confury, November 1877) that thereomedfamines 
have l^cn meet friiquent at Madras about the years of minim u m 
sun-spots— years likewise associated with a diminished rainfklL 

109. Wvnda and Storms , — Meldrum of the Mauritius Obser- 
vatory found in 1872, as the result of about thirfy years' observa- 
tions, that there are more cyclones in the Indian Ocean during 
years of maximum than during years of minimum sun-spots.* The 
connexion between the two is exhibited in the following table : — 


Table XXXV . — Companson of tha Yearly Numher of CfydoMS 
ocmrring in the Indian Ocean with thd Yearly Suniber ojf 
Spots on the Sun, 


Char- 
acter as 
regards 
Sun- 
Spots. 


Number 
of Hurri- 
canes. 

J 

Number 
of Storms. 

Number 
of Whole 
Gales. 

Number 
of Strong 
Gales. 

Total 

Number of 
Cyclones. 

Number 

of 

Cyclones 
In Max. 
and Mfci. 
Periods. 

( 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 



Max.^ 


6 

9 

0 

0 


98 

t 


8 

9 

8 

9 

10 j 




4 

8 

1 

0 

8 




4 

9 

1 

0 

7 



M 

5 

0 

8 

0 

8 



ITT 

1 

1 

6 

1 

8 


f 


8 

1 

0 

0 

4> 


Min.^ 


8 

2 

0 

0 

ft 

18 

( 

TV 

1 

0 

9 

1 

4) 




9 

1 

1 

0 

4 



M 

8 

1 

8 

9 

9 


( 


8 

9 

6 

4 

16) 


Max.-{ 

I TV 

7 

4 

9 

0 

ist 

89 

( 

1861 

6 

9 

9 

9 

D) 



1869 

4 

2 

9 

9 

10 



1868 

6 

9 

1 

1 

9 



1864 

9 

2 

1 

0 

5 


( 

1866 

2 

2 

8 


7) 


MlnJ 

1866 

1 

4 

9 


9^ 

91 

( 

1667 

0 

4 

9 


6) 



1868 

8 

2 

9 

0 

7 


( 

1869 

8 

1 

8 

9 



Max.-< 

1870 

9 

1 

6 

8 


81 

( 

1871 

8 

9 

8 

8 

111 



1879 

6 

6 

1 

1 

18 



1878* 

* 

5 

8 

0 

12 



* Up to May 81. 


In 1878 M. Po8y* found a similar connexion between the hurri- 
canes of the West Indies and the years of maximum sun-spots. 
He enumerated three hundred and nfty-seven hurricanes between 
1750 and 1878, and stated that out of twelve maxima ten agreed. 

110. In 1877 Mr Henry Jeula, of Lloyd’s, and Dr Hunter found 
that the casualties on the restored vessels of the United Kingdom 
were 17i per cent greater during the two years about maximum 
than during the two years about minimum in the solar cycle. 

111. Temperature, — Baxendell^ in a memoir already quoted, was 
the first to conclude that the distribution of temperature under 
different winds, like that of barometric pressure, is sensibly in- 
fluenced by tlie changes which take place in solar activity. In 
1870 Piazzi Smyth published the results of an important series 
of observations made foom 1887 to 1869 with thermometers sunk 
in the rock at tho Royal Observatory, Edinburgh. He con- 
cluded from theso that a neat wave occurs about every eleven years, 
its maximum being not far foom the minimum of the sun-spot cycle. 
Sir Q. B. Airy has obtained similar results foom the Greenwich ob- 
servations. in 1871 E. J. Stone examined the temperature obser- 
vations recoiried during thirty years at the CSape of Hope, 
and came to the conclusion that the same cause which leads to an 
excess of mean annual temperature at the Cape leads equally to a 
dissiMtion of sun-spots. Dr W. Edppen in 1878 discussed at great 
length the connexion between sun-spots and terrestrial temperat^ 
and found tliat in the tropics the maximum temperature occurs 
folly a year before the minimum of sun-ipots, while in the zones 
beyond the tropics it occurs two years after the minimum. The 
regularity and magnitude of the tcapmtaxo wave are most strongly 
marked in the tropics. 

^ 112. The evidence now given appears at first sight to he antm- 
nistio to that derived from the other elements both of mitfnetSm 
and meteorology, and to lead us to conclude that the sun Seats ns 
most when there are fewest spots on its surfooe, Bhii condnsion 
will not, however, be strengthened if we examine the satgect witii 
greater minuteness. 


> Br. Auee. Mapark, 1879. 
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jSoiMkiiftoillj ire may regud the earth aa an engine, of which 
Ihe enn ki the Ihmaee, the eqnatorial regions the boiler, and the 
p(dar regions the condenser. Mow this engine may be snpposed to 
work in the foUowhig manner. Hot air and raponr are carried 
aitmg the upper regions of the atmoephere from the equator to the 
poles by means of the anti-trade winds, whUe in return the cold 
polar afr is carried along the surface of the earth from the poles to 
tht equator, forming wut is known as tlie ti^e-winda, Vnien* 

' ever the sun's heat is meet powerfhl both trades and anti-trades 
should be most powerfril likewist But we live in the trades rather 

th^i> in the anti-trades — in the surface currents, and not in the 
upper currents of the earth’s atmosphere. When, therefore, the 
sun is most powerful is it not possible tliat wo might have a parti- 
cularly strong and cold polar current blowing alK>ut us ? The same 
thing would happen in the ease of a fumace-flre ; the stronger the 
fire we more powerftil the hot draught up the chimney, the more 
powerfril also the cold draught from without along the floor of the 
room. It might thus follow that a man standing in the fhmace- 
room near the door might be chilled rather than heated when the 
frimace itself was roaring loudest In fact temperature is a pheno- 
menon due to many causes. Thu^ low temperature may be due 
(1) to a deficiency in solar power, (2) to a clouded sky, (3) to cold 
rain, (4) to cold winds, (6) to cold water and ice, (6) to cold pro- 
duced hj evaporation, (7) to cold produced by radiation into space. 
•Blanford nos recently shown that at certain Indian stations 
s low mean temperature occurs when there is an unusually large 
rainfall and a great amount of clouds, a result in accordance with 
the conclusions ])revion8ly enunciated by Professor Piazzi Smyth. 
Records of maximum and minimum temitcraturo must not there- 
fore be too closely associated with a maximum and minimum of 
solar power. 

118. Considerations of this nature have induced Stewart to 
imagine {Nature, June 16, 1881) that the true connexion l>etween 
sun-spots and terrestrial temperature is more likely to bo discovered 
by a study of short-period inequalities of sun-spots than by that of 
the eleven-year period in whicn there is time enough to change the 
hygrometric state of the atmosphere and the wliole convection 
system of the earth. He has accordingly discussed at some length 
two prominent sun-spot inequalities of short period (about tw'cnty- 
four days), and endeavoured to see in what way they affect terres- 
trial tem;^rature. From this it appears that a rapid increase of 
sun-spots is followed in a day or twe by an increase of the diurnal 
temperature range at Toronto. N ow an increase of diurnal tempera- 
ture range moat probably denotes an increase of solar energy, and 
wo are thus led to associate an increase of solar heat with a large 
development of spots. This, however, is a point which requires 
frirther investigation. 

114. Cfenerm Ooneliuion. — On the whole we may conclude that 
the meteorological motions and processes of the earth are probably 
most active at times of maximum sun-spots, and that they agree 
with maguetical phenomena in representing tlie sun as most power- 
ful on such occasions, althoimh tlie evidence derived from meteor- 
ology is not so conclusive as that derived from magnetism. 

Hypothetical Views bboardxno the Connexion between the 
State of the Sun and Tebbestbial Magnetism. 

115. Principlee of Diacu8aion,^\ti the following discussion we 
claim only to advance a working hypothesis, with the view of sug- 
gesting further inquiries into the subject of terrestrial magnetism. 
It seems therefore desirable that we should limit ourselves to such 
probable or possible causes as are known to exist and to operate on 
me earth. These varions agents or causes will be described, and 
we shall endeavour to show Uiat converging lines of evidence jioint 
in several oases to certain of these as being most likely to produce 
that particular type of effect which is exhibited in terrestrial 
magnetism. This course will in our view most readily suggest 
frxrSier inquiries with the view of confirming or disproving the 
raiious points of this working hypothesis. Believing that the 
introduction of any unknown cause can only bo Justified when 
known causes have been found insufficient to account for the pheno- 
mena in question, we have not advocated any direct magnetic action 
of the sun upon the earth. We have refrained from this for two 
reasons,-^ first, because from what we now know of the sun it 
appears to us unlikely that it should exercise an influence of this 
natnre upon the eartn, since a body at a high temperature possess- 
ing very strong ma^etic properties is unknown to os; and, 
sacon^y, we shall see frirther on that such an influence will not 
snlain the best-understood magnetic changes, nor is there in our 
i^tnicn any magnstio phenomenon for the exiilanation of which it 
appears absolntSy necessary to resort to this nypothesis. In fine, 
without pnmuoum to deny the possibility of unknown inflnences 
of ^ aatore, tt docs not pear to us that the time has yet arrived 
when we are called upon to resort to such as necessary aids I'o the 
discovery of frirther truth. 

116. Naiitre ^StiUur VmriatitmM, — It is quite certain that there 
le a variahiU^ m the visible appearance or the snn’s disk, which 
sodubits so ae ti i ne e a ooiDpa^lJvelv large amount of spotted area ; 


while on other occasions it it entirely free from spots. Kew it has 
been remarked by Thomson that were the sun an Incandescent lolid 
its sorface would become cool in a few minutes. The astoniihing 
property which our luminary poesossee of pouring out continuously 
a vast amount of radiant energy must unquestionably depend upon 
machinery of great power by means of which fresh hot partioles 
are rapidly brought from the interior to the surface, while thor 
particles which have given out their light and heat are nqddl> 
hurried downwards to be recruited from the great storehouse m 
heat in the sun’s centre. In fine, a gigantic system of convection 
currents of this nature forms the essential condition without which 
the sun would not be able to continue shining as it does. 

The mottled appearance of the sun’s disk as seen through a tele- 
scope denotes no doubt the existence of a vast system of ascending 
and descending currents, the hot matter rising from beneath being 
denoted by the brighter portions and the cold matter descending 
from above by the darker portions of the structure. On certain 
occasions and in certain regions of tiio sun the scale of these pheno- 
mena is greatly increased, and wo have a huge up-rush of bright 
and a corresponding down-rush of black matter — in fine, the well- 
known sun-spot with its bright faculous apiieudages. Whenever 
8un-8i)Ots are very frequent we should thorefoi^e expect the convection 
system of the sun to be particularly powerful, ana the great velocity 
and size of the red flames or the higher portions of the convection 
system observed around the sun's limb on such occasions confirm 
us in this supposition. And if the convection system of the sun 
be particularly powerful when there are most spots on its surface, 
it would seem to follow that the radiation from our luminary should 
on such occasions be particularly powerful also. The spectroscope 
leads UR to the same conclusion. It would appear from the obser- 
vations of Lockyer and others that at times or maximum sun-spots 
certain dednite regions of the sun when examined spectrosoopicidly 
present all the appearaucos of a very high temperature. 

We are unable to confirm those conulusions by direct observatioim 
of the sun’s heating TK>wor. Actinometrical determinations have 
not yet been made witli sufficient accuracy aud persistence to decide 
this point ex)>erimontally. We have, however, evidence of an in- 
direct nature derived from terrestrial magnetism and meteorology 
all tending to make us thiuk that the sun is most powoiful during 
times of maximum sun-spots. We have seen that on such occasions 
the solar influence upon the magnetism of the earth is peculiarly 
powerful in more than one way, aud that its influence on meteoro- 
logy is then peculiarly ])Owerful also, although wo arc nut so certain 
of this latter fact as of the former. 

We may therefore take it to bo must ])robable that the sun is 
most powerful at times of maximum sun-spots, and proceed from 
this basis to proi^ound the two following questions in the firat 
place, what is the nature of the solar iniluence upon terrestrial 
magnetism ? and, secondly, why is fliis influence so much more easily 
perceived than certain forms of solar influence upon meteorology f 

117 . Diurnal Magnetic Fariatunie — I/ypoth&ice regarding thcftu — 
The various speculators on the cause of tlieso phenomena have 
ranged over the whole field of likely explanations. (1) It has been 
supposed that the sun acts directly as a magnet upon the magnetism 
of toe earth. (2) It has been imagined that convection enrrenta 
established by the sun’s heating influence in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere are to be regarded as conductors moving across lines 
of magnetic force, and arc thus the vehicle of electric ourrenta 
which act ui>on the magnet. (3) Faraday, reasoning from his 
discovery that oxygen is parama^etic, and becomes weaker in ita 
power when heated, and stronger wlien cooled, supposed that the 
sun by heating certain portions of the atmosphere renders them 
less nio^etio while others, not subjected to any heating influence 
are rendered more magnetic. Tlie action is equivalent to a dis- 
placement by means of the sun of the magnetic matter of the earth, 
and involves a displacement of the lines of force. Here too the 
solar action is associated with the great mass of the atmosphere. 
(4) It has been supposed by Christie and by De la Uive that the 
heat of the sun produces in the atmosphere and in the earth themio- 
olectriu currents which produce the daily magnetic vaiiatious. It 
is not easy to perceive how wo could have thermo-electric currents 
in the upper regions of the atmosphere, but there is no obvious 
objection to the generation of such currents in the crust of the earth. 
Thus the first byiiothosis has no reference to the atmosphere what- 
ever; the secotia deals with the upjier atmospheric regions, the 
third with the great body of the atmosphere, while the fourth, as we 
have ventured to modify it, has reference to the crust of the earth, 

118. DiKUMim of ihen Hypothe$e8,^J>r Lloyd and Mr C. 
Chambers^ have both shown that direct solar magnetic action will 
not account for the peculiarities of the diurnal magnetic variatiom 
Again (g 48} we have strong evidence that changes in the range of 
the daily magnetic variation lag behind corre8|K)ndiug solar changes 
in point of time. Now this kind of behaviour is inconsistent wm 
direct magnetic action, and points rather to an Indirect magnetia 
effect caused by the radiant energy of the sun. 

• iTss . Rfonni Irieh Felmisry IS, 18S8; fkU, Irom^ 1868. 
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119. Let u therefore dismise the hypotheeis of direct ection end 
oondder that of Femdey. We know Wh from obwrvettons of the 
ddolinttloli ftfid horixontal force {Proe,Jioy* ^oc.f March 22. 1877» 
and FhiL Trans., 1880, p. 641) that the action of the sun in pro- 
ducing diurnal yariations of these elements is one and a half tlmea 
as powerful at epochs of maximum as it Is at epochs of minimum 
•nn%pot frequency. It is hardly credible that there should be 
m gh a great mfference on these occasions in the sun’s heating effect 
upon the great bulk of the atmosphere. Meteorologists have never 
observed such a difference, nor is there any marked oon-esponding 
bequality of diunial tenii»erature range. Meteorological evidence 
is mus against the diurnal magnetic changes being due to the 
heating up by the sun of the great mass of oxygen which constitutes 
the magnetic portion of the earth’s atmosphere. Again, as there is 
a preponderance of hot oxygou in the northern hemisphere during 
the June and in the southern hemisphere during the December 
solstioe, there ought according to this theory to be a well-marked 
annual variation of the magnetism of the earth, the northern hemi- 
^here Mng at the same time differently affected from the southern. 
But there are no traces of such a phenomenon, the annual and semi- 
annual variations which we have already described (§§ 64-67) being 
of quite a different nature, and none of them very large. 

120. Precisely the same objections apply with even greater force 
to the fourth hypothesis. It seems impossible to allow that any 
heating effect of the crust of the earth caused by the sun can be one 
and a naif times as great at epochs of maximum as it is at epochs 
of minimum sun-spot ft^quency. 

121. Wo are thus driven by the method of exhaustions to look 
to the upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere as the most probable 
seat of the solar influence in producing diurnal magnetic changes, 
and it need hardly be said that the only conceivable magnetic cause 
capable of operating in such regions must be an electric current 
Now we know from our study of the aurora that there are such 
currents in these regions— continuous near the pole and occasional 
in lower latitudes. A good deal has been said about the difficulty 
of imagining a dally set of currents to bo generated in regions of 
such impertect conductivity^ but we shall see by and hy (§ 184) 
that there seems ground for imagining that their conductivity may 
be much greater tnan has hitherto been supposed. 

122. Analogies between the Mcteorolog^t and Magnetical Systems 

eifihe We have in the first place a zone of maximum ter- 

restrial temperature, the middle line of which is nearly coincident 
not only with the fmographical but likewise with the ma^petical 
equator. Again, tliere are i^ssibly in the northern hemisphere 
two poles of gi'eatest cold, wnich jiossibly do not greatly differ in 
position from those si)ots which wo have called magnetic poles or 
loci. About the southern hemisphere we have no information. 

Furthermore we believe that the hot air is carried from the zone 
cf greatest heat to the place or places of greatest cold by means, no 
doubt, of the return trades which blow in the upper atmospheric 
regions. The hot air divides at this zone, one part blowing north- 
wards in the northern and another southwards in the southern 
hemisphere. Now this zone, from which the anti-trades divide, 
has an annual motion of its own, being found farthest north at the 
June solstice and farthest south at that of December. Probably too 
the northern system is strongest in June and the southern system 
in December. If we now turn to the solar-diurnal variation of 
magnetic declination, we find here also a northern and a southern 
aystem (§41), the type of the one being antagonistic to that of the 
other. We find also that the northern system is strongest in Juno 
and the southern system in December. 

Again, it seems probable from what we have now said that the 
anti-trades, strictly speaking, have roferenoo not to the googra])hicaI 
equator and poles but to the zone of maximum and the poles of 
mimmum temperature. Now, turning once more to the diurnal 
oscillations of the declination needle, it seems probable that the 
directions east and west must be interpreted as having a reference 
not to the geographical but to the magnetical pole (§ 45). 

These analogies must be taken for what they are worth. Our 
object in introaucing them has reference to the previous discussion, 
from which we concluded that the magnetic influenoe of the sun is 
probably duo to currents in the upper region of the atmosphere— 
the cause of which wo were content to leave in abeyance. Now 
these analogies would lead us to suggest that this cause, whatever 
it iSL may ^rha^M be found to be related to the convection system 
of the earth on the one hand and to the magnetic system on the 
other. 

128. Analogies between Meteorological and Mamuticdl Weather.^ 
These remarks are borne out by the further analogy which appears 
to subsist betwixt what we have termed meteorological and mag- 
netioal weather. Let us take the solar-diurnal variation of declina- 
tion. Not only is this variation similar in form to the diurnal 
variation of atmospherio temperature (§ 87), but the ranges of the 
two Jiave a similar annual variation. And, as the element of 
mateorolodoal weather affects the orderly march of the temperature 
range, Jnrt so the element of magnetical weather affocts the orderly 
martffi of the dedination range. 


Furthermore, just as temperature-range weather progresses from 
west to east (| 62), so deolination-nttge weather would seem to pro- 
gress in the same direction as the other (§ 62) althonc^ at a greiker 
rate. It will doubtless require a more extended investigation to 

1 make us quite sure of this latter point ; nevertheless we do not 
perceive the validity of riie olgection that is sometimes made to the 
hypothesis of progress in magnetio weather on the ground that 
magnetic influences are known to affect all portions of the ^be 
simultaneously. It will, we think, be perceived that in the above 
statement no supposition whatever is m^e with respect to the rate 
of propagation of a magnetio influence through the earth; this may 
bo instantaneous or it may not. It is suppose that we have here 
a travelling cause of excitement, say a traveUing cause of currents 
in the up^ regions of the atmosphere which progresses from west to 
east and ^ways produces its most marked effect above those regions 
where it passes— Just as the sun itself in passing from east to west 
produces a magnetio effect the various phases of which travel from 
east to west wiQi the sun which causes them. We think too that this 
hypothesis of travelling causes of magnetio change is strengthened 
by the facts observed by Capello and described in | 97. 

124. If, however, the objection made to this hypothesis refers to 
the fact disclosed by Broun (§ 66) that changes of horizontal force 
appear to take place simultaneously at distant parts of the earth’s 
sunace, then we think that analogy should lead us not to deny the 
possibility of a travelling magnetio excitement, but rather to suggeit 
the possibility of there being some meteorolo^cal influence which, 
like the magnetical one above mentioned, may be found to take 
place simultaneously at different parts of the earth’s surface. Now 
Broun (Proe. Jtoy. Soo., May 11, 1876) has given us preliminary 
evidence for supposing that there are simultaneous barometric varia- 
tions. For instance, iJiere was a barometric maximum at Hobart 
Town, Peking, the Cape, St Helena, Makerstoun, Singapore, 
Madras, Simla, Ekaterinburg, and Bogoslovsk about the end of 
March or first day of April 1846. There appears to have been a 
simultaneous increase of the horizontal force of the earth at various 
stations much about the same time, and there also appears to have 
been a short-period maximum of spots on the solar surface. Broun 
has likewise registered simultaneous barometric vaiiations at Singa- 
pore, Madras, and Simla, for the first three mouths of 1846. From 
these it would seem that simultaneous barometric maxima are 
possibly coiucident with rapidly increasing sun-spot areas. 

Again is it not absolutely certain that if there is a sudden Increase 
of solar power this must mean an increase of heat communicated 
to the earth, although it may bo difficult or even im];K>8sible to 
obtain experimental evidence of such a fact ? All these are suh- 
jeots which require further investigation. 

126. Further EenMrks on the Solar^Diumal Variation gf 
Dedinatum, — In § 24 we have asked how far the action of the solar- 
diurnal force upon a freely-suspended magnet is due to currents 
acting directly upon the magnet and how far to a change produced 
in the magnetism of the earth. Some light appears to thrown 
on this point by the behaviour of the needle at places near the 
magnetic pole where the dipping needle is nearly vertical. On 
opposite sides of this locality the declination needle points in opt) 0 - 
site directions. Now BU[)pm that we have a set of such needles 
placed all round this region. It seems a legitimate generalization 
from the observations described by Sabine (§ 46) to conclude that 
if we place ourselves above the centre of any of these needles at 
8 A.M., and look towards its marked pole, we shall find it in every 
case deflected towards the right, while if we look towards the same 
pole at 2 F.M. we shall find it deflected to the left. Now if we 
imagine that at 8 A.M. there are above these magnets (in the upper 
atmospherio regions) electrical currents of which the horizontal 
components form a set of positive currents flowing from the pole on 
all sides, then by the known laws of such currents the marked pole 
of all these needles will be deflected towards the right. And if at 

2 F.M. the resolved portions of such currents should be flowing 
towards the polo, then the marked poles of all these needles will be 
deflected towards the left It thus appears that this ) peculiar 
magnetio behaviour might easily be explained by a hyi)Othetioal 
distribution of currents. And in fact in such regions we have in- 
dubitable evidence of the existence of currents in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere. On the other hand this behaviour could not 
easily be explained by the hypothesis of some definite temporary 
magnetic system set up by the solar influenoe in the earth, for in 
suen a case we should imagine that similar poles of all the needles 
ought to be deflected towards the pole of this temporary system, 
wmch is not the case. 

126. Another point for consideration is the possible complezily 
of the solar-diurnal variation. For we may imagine (1) that the 
sun acts in such a manner as to produce a diurnal variation ; (2) it 
may also act like the moon (§ 94) and produce a semidiomal vam- 
tion ; (8) these possible aettons may be accompuiied by induced 
currents in the upper regions of the atmosphere and in the orust of 
the earth ; (4) it is possible that the suits rays may idffeot these 
variations or some of them in the way in which Broun found that 
the lunar variation at Trevandrum was affected by the sun. It 
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•WM found by him that the lunar action waa oonaiderably increased 
'When the ran was above the horison of the place. 

1S7. We have pointed out (§ 119) tiut/b, while there is a marked 
in many respects between the dinrnal variation of declina* 
tion and that of atmospheric temperature, we have yet no long- 
period fluctuation of the diurnal range of temperature at all com- 
narable in magnitude to the magnetic fluctuations. It does not, 
{owever, seem difficult to account for this difieronce if we imagine 
that the magnetic fluctuations take their origin in the upper atmo- 
spheric regions, while the temperature fluctuations are due to the 
lower regions of the earth’s atmosphere. For, as the sun increases 
in power from times of minimum to times of maximum sun-spot 
frequency, we may imadne that a continuouslv increasing amount 
4 >f aqueous vapour will n taken into the eartn s atmosphere. 

Kow the experiments of Tyndall and others induce us to think 
that the air would under such circumstances become more and more 
opaque for certain rays of the sun, and thus a continuously decreas- 
ing proportion of the sun’s heat would be able to penetrate into 
the lower atmospheric regions. This latter influence would there- 
loie operate to cloak, pema|)s to a ^nsiderable extent, the effect of 
the sun’s increasing power ; and tins may very well be the reason 
why the temperature range at the earth's surface does not exhibit 
the same eleven-yearly inequality as the declination range. 

^28. There seems, however, reason to believe that if we go fl'om 
long to short period inequalities there is a much greater similarity 
in the range of the magnetioal and the meteorological changes 
<8 118). The explanation seems to be that in the short-period changes 
the sun has not time to alter senslblv the constitution of the atmo- 
aphere, and hence the proportional increase of effect experienced in 
the upper atmospheric regions is more nearly the same as that 
experienced near the surface of the earth. 

129. Magnetic There is strong evidence that the 

most important disturbances break out very nearly aimiiltaneoualv 
at widely different parts of tbe earth, and that they even affect both 
hemispheres at the same time. Very little, however, is known 
about the moduB operandi of the forces concerned in producing such 
disturbances. For instance, it is not known whether a disturbance 
permanently affects the ma^etic state of the earth, e.g., whether 
one of the mametic elements before a disturbance begins is sensibly 
Afferent in wue from what it is after the disturbance has ceased 
to exist On the other hand we know (1) that disturbances break 
out on the very day when there are rapid changes taking place 
on the sun’s surface (§ 88) ; (2) that they conorally begin by 
momentarily increasing the horizontal force, out that the tyjjc 
quickly changes, so that during most disturbances tbe horizontal 
force is diminished (§ 86) ; (8) that large disturbances take place 
more particularly about the equinoxes, when, we have reason to 
believe, the horizontal force of the earth is at a minimum (§ 77). 
May we not possibly conclude from these habits of action that at 
times of disturbance the earth is magnetically in a delicate state of 
equilibrium, perhaps having more magnetism than its surroundings 
would strictly warrant, and being therefore inclined to part with 
some, and that a sudden incroose of solar activity, tending, as such 
ohanges probably do, at first to exalt the magnetism of the earth, 
nevertheless destroys its magnetic balance and gives it ultiinately 
the opportunity of parting with some of its magnetism ? This can 
only be regarded as a speculation, inasmuch as we do not know 
whether or not a disturbance produces any permanent influence 
upon the magnetism of tbe earth. , , . ^ 

180. Auroras and Earth Currents , — There is no doubt that these 
phenomena denote electric currents in the up^wr regions of th® 
atmosphere and in the moist conducting craat of the earth. The 

S oint in dispute is with respect to the origin of such cumnts. 

ome are indined to regard auroras as peculiar manifestations of 
atmospherical electricity in high latitudes, while others imagine that 
raoh (fisplays are rather of the nature of induced currents generated 
by small but abrupt changes taking place in the magnetism of the 
earth. The advocates of tbe first view do not deny that currenU 
talti^ place somehowin the upper atmospheric regions will have their 
conditions modified, to some extent at least, by the inducing influence 
of magnetic changes. Nor will the advocates of the induction hyno- 
ihesiB be disposed to deny the possibility or even the cci^inty that 
displays due to atmospherical electricity and not dissimilar to some 
kind of aurora take place in some region of the atmosphere. But the 
fiiit party regard auroras rather as tne cause than as the effect of mag- 
netic changes, whereas the advocates of indnetion regard such disniays 
rather as ^e effect than as the cause of changes somehow produced 
in the magnetism of the earth. And here it is desirable to remark 
that the advocates of the induction hypothesis take for granted the 
magnetism of tbe earth and the changes thereof as phenomena for 
which they do not profess to account, whereas unless we go to some 
absolutely unknown cause (and this is against our present pro- 
gramme) we must look to atmospherical electricity as likely to throw 
light upon the origin of terrestrial magnetism. We cannot therefore 
duprase with regarding atmospherical electricity as an agent which 
may have played an mmortant put in the development of tiie 
pr es en t magnienoal condition of the earth, but we are of opinion 


that, under the preoent state of things, the theory wldoh holds by 
atmospheric electricity must largely be rappleinented by the mduo* 
tion hypotiiesis if it is to ezplm the ^uliaritiee in type or form 
of the ^enomena which observation hringa before ns. 

181. Professor Tait in his essay on thunderstorms attributm one 
kind of aurora to atmospherical electricity. Such an aurora h® 
believes, the manifestation of almost continuous discharges, like 
those given by a Holtz machine in a vacuum tube. The cause is 
condensation of vapour going on very slowly in vey lam spaces of 
air. The electricity is due to previous contact of particles of wr 
and vapour. The result is that the air-particles in the mixture in 
time acquire a definite difference of potential from those of vapour, — 

BO that, when the latter aggregate, a misty remon well charged Is the 
result, and thia discharges to the oppositely electrified air all round. 

182. Again, Professor Stokes, without uttempting to account for 
the origin of atmospherical electricity, has proaucea an hypotheaia 
with the view of explaining the intimate connexion subsisting 
between auroral displays, earth currents, and magnetic changes on 
tbe one hand and outbursts of sun-spot activity on the other. His 
idoa is that two somewhat distant atmospheric regions A and B are 
charged, let us say, with positive and negative electricity res^o- 
tively ; A induces in the ground below it a charge of negative, o a 
charge of positive electricity. At first things are held in this state : 

A cannot discharge either through the upi)or atmospheric regions 
to B or through the lower regions to the ^und beneatli it, while 
B is in a jioBition precisely similar. Presently, however, an increase 
of the radiative power of the sun is produced. Such an increase 
would probably imply not merely an increase in general radiation 
but a particular increase in such actinic rays as are absorbed in the 
upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere. The layer of atmosphere 
between A and B will therefore greedily absorb such rays, its te^ 
perature will rise, and, as is known to bo the cose for gases, me 
electrical conductivity of the stmtura will bo increased. A dis- 
charge will therefore ultimately take place in the upper regions 
between A and B ; this will relievo the charges of negative and 
positive in the ground immediately beneath A and B, and these 
charges will therefore nish together through the ground, producing 
an earth current. This earth current will be in the opposite direc- 
tion from the atmospheric current, and the two will combine to 
represent, virtually at least, if not absolutely, a closed circuit. This 
wul of course affect the earth’s magnetism and produce a disturbance, 

188. This hypothesis certainly affords a good explanation of the 
promptness with which disturbances follow increased solar ®ctivi^ 
(§ 88). Unless we are to resort to some unknown cause it is difll- 
cult to think of any other possible explanation of this fact Such 
an explanation api>oars too to receive corroboration from the fact 
(§ 97) that the lunar influence on the earth’s magnetism as observed 
at Trevandrum is greater during the day than during the night, — 
greater possibly too at times of maximum than at times of minimum 
sun-spots, We are therefore disposed to accept this explanation of 
the way in which increased solar activity produces magnetic dis- 
turbance as the best that has been brought Forward. 

134. This does not, however, decide the disputed point how for 
these elevated currents arc due to atmospherical electricity and how 
far to induction. The argument against the possibility of induced 
currents in these regions is derived from experiments with vacuum 
tubes, such as those recorded by Messrs De la Rue and MUller, which 
would seem to indicate that enormous differences of potential would 
bo required to produce electrical currents in elevated regions, w'here 
the atmosphere is veiy rare. 

Indeed, on account of these experiments, the measurements or 
the old observers, who sometimes assigned a height of more than 
100 miles to the aurora, have been called in question, and it hsa 
been supposed against direct observation that these phenomena must 
always occur in regions much less elevated. It would app^r too 
that such reasons were influential in determining Professor StokM 
to regard the aurora as produced by atmospherical electricity which, 
as we know from ordinary lightning, presents us with enormous 
dlffewnces of potential ; but it is to be remarked that he has care-! 
fully guarded himself against the jKiasibility of laboratoxy ex^ri- 
ments with vacuum tubes not being strictly analogoiw to that which 
takes place in the upper atmospheric regions. N ow it would appeu 
that recent experiments by Hittorf throw some doubt upon the 
strictness of this analogy. The high difference of potential required 
to force tbe current through vacuum tubes is, according to this 
observer, due in great part if not entirely to the passage of the fluid 
from the terminw to the residual air of the tube, so that the jioten- 
tial requisite to pass a current through a tube of double “ 

not sensibly greater than that required for a tube of aingle length. 
The whole subject is one which demands further investigation ; 
meanwhile we are not disposed to assert tbe impossibility of induc- 
tion currents taking place in the upper atmospheric r^ons. 

185. Let ns now consider whether the form or type of tM eartn 
currents observed during disturbances favours the prerence of induc- 
tion to any tenaible extent Tbe remarks of Dr Lloyd already ■ 
quoted (i 98), which are confirmed by the Oreenvneh observationa, 
•ram to be decisive in thie respect These may be interpreted in 
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thft following manner. In a magnetic disturbance we have fiv- 
qnently a general displacement of the rarions elements^tbe hoH* 
xontal forcOf for instance ; now on the curve which represents this 
slow but considerable displacement a large number of comparatively 
small but veiy abrupt changes are^ superimposed. These latter 
appearances are invariably accompanied oy quick and strong alter- 
nations from ]iositive to negative of the earth currents) wkile the 
former slow motion) although it may be of lam range, hardly 
appears to have any galvanic equivalent at all. This would appear 
to favour the induction hypothesis) according to which small but 
abrupt magnulic changes should give rise to strong earth cunmnts 
alternately positive and negative without reference to the position 
of the magnet above or below its normal at the time. 

136. Another fact bearing upon this hypothesis is that mentioned 
in § 88. From this it would appear that on ordinary occasions the 
curves recording the progress of tlie declination needle at Kew and 
Stonyhurst are as nearly as possible identical) but on occasions of 
disturbance the range at Stonyhurst in greater than that at Kew by 
an amount not apparently depending so much on the magnitude of 
the disturbance as on its abruptness. The introduction of the 
element of abruptness would ap])ear to be in favour of the mix- 
ing up to some extent of induced currents with the phenomena in 
question. 

187. Sir George Airy has not been able to detect any resemblance 
in form between the regular diurnal progress of the magnet and that 
of the earth currents. It seems, however, possible that the peaks 
and hollows alludod to in g 73 may fotm an important and integral 
part of the daily magnetic movement, and there oven appears to be 
some evidence that the diurnal progress of the earth currents bears 
a nearer resemblance to that of the peaks and hollows than it does 
to the progress of the smoother curve wliich is usually held to 
represent the diurnal variation. But this is a question which can 
only be decided by more prolonged investigations. 

138. To con elude, there can oe no doubt that at times of mat 
magnetic disturbance we have currents in the upper atmospheric 
regions and in the crust of the earth which) so far as we can see, 
must cither bo due to atmospherical electricity or to induction, or 
to a mixture of both. The proportions of this mixture can only bo 
decided by further inquiry and by the multiplication of stations 
where atmospherical electricity and earth currents maybe observed. 
It ought to M mentioned that tlie experience of the Kew observers, 
as far as this extends, seems unfavourable to the hypothesis of a 
connexion between auroras and atmospheric electricity. 

189. Lunar^Semidiumal Fariation,^From. the fact observed by 
Broun (g 98) that the moon’s magnetic influence is os nearly as 
noaaible inversely proportional to the cube of the moon's distance 
xrom the earth, it is impossible to refrain from associating it either 
directly or indirectly with something having the type of tioal action, 
but in what way this influence operates w*e cannot tell Is it 
possible that the earth currents observed by A. Adams (g 101) are 
induction currents generated in the conducting crust of the earth 
by the magnetic cliange caused by the moon, — inosmuch os these 
ouiTents w'oro found by him to bo atrougest in one direction about 
the lunar hours 3 and 16, when the lunar-diurnal magnetic eflbct 
is changing moat rapiilly in one dlraction (§ 96), while they were 
found to be strongest in an opposite direution about the lunar hours 
9 and 21, when the lunar-diurnal magnetic eflect is changing most 
rapidly in on opposite direction ? 

140. We might perhaps expect from the analogy of the tides that 
the sun should possess a semidiurnal magnetic eflcct similar in type 
to that of the moon. Now Sir George Airy in his analysis of the 
earth currents observed at Greenwich {Phil. Traiia., 1870) during 
days of tranquil magnetism has detected in such currents a semi- 
diurnal inequality having maxima in one diraction at solar hours 

8 and 16, whil«> it has maxima in the opposite direction at solar hours 

9 and 21. ^ The reference to solar hours in this inequality is thus 
precisely similar to that which the inequality observed by Adams 
bears to lunar hours. 

141. If there are induced currents of tliis nature in the crust of 
the earth, we might naturally suppose that there will be correspond- 
ing currents in tne upper regions of the earth’s atmo^dicre, und in 
accordance with the suggestion made by Professor Stokes (§182) 
we might perhaps suppose that these currents will be strongest when 
the upper atmospheric regions are heated by the sim and thereby 
render^ better conductors. Is it not possible to supiiOBe that the 
influence of daylight upon the lunar magnetic eflbct discovered by 
Broun (§ 97) may be due to this cause, and may it not also induce 
na to recognize the possibility of a maximum lunar influence (§ 99) 
at times of maximum sun-spots, when there is reason to believe that 
•olar ndiation is most powerful f 

142. Secular Tart'afion. —Sabine and Walker are agreed in 
ngardifig this variation as cosmical in its origin, and tliey aro 
apparenuy of opinion that it is caused by some diange in the con- 
dition of the sun. It seems difficult if not impossible to attribute 
it to anything else, since the terella of Halley cannot be now 
regarded as fiving a physical existence. Again it is more than 
p(MMiblA-*it is piobaUe^that there are solar variations of much 


longer period than eimn years. On the otiier hand the e^deuoS' 
given in | 81, tending to show that anaooesssf smiHqiots inodnoesa- 
change in the magnetie state of the earth eonaistent with the hypo- 
thesis that the magnetizing power of the snn has then Seen 
augmented, requires to be ooi&med by more observations ; and 
even then it is certain that this magnetie change prodnoed by a. 
considerable change in spotted area is extremely smalL We oannot 
therefore regard the very large seendar magnetic change aa dne to n 
non-oumnlative magnetic irauehee of some long-oontinned soltr 
variation ; nor does it seem possible to attribute tbe change to 
solar influence at all unless we regard tills influence as {noduoing 
results of a cumulative nature. 

It is possible, however, to regard solar influence as producing a. 
cumulative eflbct in one of two ways, or by a combination of both. 
For (1) time is necessarily an element in any influence acting upon 
the hard-iron system of the earth — ^preaumi^ the earth to posaess 
such a system. There are in fact indications in tbe results of § 82 
that a system of this kind is perhaps connected with the American 
pole ; yet, even allowing the influence of time, it seems difficult to 
account for the peculiarities of the secular variation by an bypo- 
tbeais of this nature. But (2) Cny long-continued variation of solar 

S ower would no doubt act cumuktively in producing an increase or 
iminution of the large ice-flelds round the poles oftbe earth. In 
the course of time this cumulative change in the extent and du- 
position of these might perceptibly alter the distribution of the 
convection currents or the earth— and these, according to the views 
herein indicated, might in their turn perceptibly alter the earth’s 
magnetic system. 

148. Cfyncluding Remarke . — If we agree to look for an explanation 
of terrestrial magnetiam and its ohangea to strictly terrestrial pro- 
cesses, we may derive some assistance in our aearen from such con- 
siderations connected with symmetry as enable us. for example, at 
once to perceive that when two peifectly similar things are rubbed 
together we oannot have eleotrioal separation, because there is no 
reason why the one should be positively and the other negatively 
electrified. Snpposo then that an observer stands at the equator 
and looks towards the north, and then tams his back upon tbe 
north and looks towards the south. In the first position let him 
regard the northern system of meteorological processes and motions, 
and in the second the southern. Now If symmetry obtained abso- 
lutely in these systems — that is to say, if the observer, whether be 
regamed the northern or the sonthem system of things, had in 
either case precisely similar phenomena at his right hand and at 
his left — then we should see no reason why the earth should be a 
magnet, or why one hemisphere should be the seat of magnetism of 
the one kind rather than ox the other. If then we regard metooro* 
logical processes and motions as being in some way the cause of 
terrestrial magnetiam, we must direct our attention to that peculiar 
clement which* causes a want of perfect symmetxr such as we have 
described in meteorological phenomena. This element oan hardly* 
bo anything else than the rotation of the earth, which is friim left 
to right to an observer facing the north, but from right to left to an 
observer facing the south. 

144. Now if we look upon the terrestrial meteorological system 
modified by tbe earth's rotation as having produced somehow in the 
past the magnetic state of tiie eartli, it seems most natural to 
regard the system which formerly produced this magnetic state aa 
being likewise that which at present maintains it in its efficiency, 
and which also accounts for the various magnetic changes which 
take place. It would seem therefore that terrestrial meteorology 
and terrestrial magnetism are probably cognate subjects, and that 
they ought to be studied together in the well-fouiided ho|^ that the 
phenomena of the one will help us to explain those of the other. 

Furthermore, if these meteorological processes— deriving their 
one-sided character from the earth’s rotation— are to be regarded 
as accounting not only for the origin but for the maintenance of 
the earth's magnetic system, we can hardly fail to imagine that 
these processes must derive part of the energy which they exhibit 
from that of the earth's rotation. Tidal energy we know is derived 
from this source ; but we must likewise regaid part of the enexgy 
displayed in convection currents whether in the air or in the ocean 
as derived no donbt from the same source. And we may perl^pa 
allow that in the phenomena of tidal action, as well as m tiiose of 
convection currenui of the air and ocean, there may be, not merely 
a transmutation of actual energy directly through friction into hea^ 
but likewise a transmutation of it, ultimately perhaps into bt>at» 
but first through the intermediate agency of eleotrioal ourrenta 
which serve to maintain the magnetic state of the earth and to 
produce ma^etic changes. 

Now if this be the case, if there be a large and complicated system 
of tidal and convection currents all tenmng to change the rotative 
energy of the earth ultimately into heat, whether directly tl^u^ 
friction or indiieotiy through the medium of eleotiioily, it is suziut 
impossible with the present state of our knowledge to calculate with 
the smallest pretensfons to accuracy at what rate this txansmutatioB 
is taking place, and hence at what rate the velocity of the eartii’a 
rotation is being slowly diminished. (B. 8.) 
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L WssLEYAK Methodism. 

fllHE history of Wesleyan Methodism embraces — (1) the 
I Methodism of Oi^ord, which was strictly Anglican 
uid rigidly rubrical, though it was also more than rubrical; 
(2) tile evangelical Methodism of the Wesleys after their 
conversion (in 1738), of which the Wesleyan doctrines of 
conversion and sanctification were the manifesto and 
inspiration, while preaching and the class>meeting were the 
great motive and organizing forces, — a movement which 
before Wesley’s death had develop^ into a form contain- 
ing, at least in embryo, all the elements of a distinct 
church organization, although in its general designation 
and delibmte claims it purported to be only an unattached 
spiritual society ; and (3) Wesleyan Methodism since the 
death of Wesley, whic^ by steps at first rapid and after- 
wafds, though leisurely, distinct and consecutive, assumed 
an independent position, and has grown into complete 
development as a church. 

1. Oa^wd Mdihodim. — This began in November 1729, 
when John Wesley, returning to Oxford from Lincolnshire, 
where he had been serving his father as curate, found that 
his brother Charles, then at Christ Church, had induced a 
few other students to join him in observing weekly com- 
munion. John Wesley’s accession lent weight and character 
to the infant association. Their first bond of association, 
besides the weekly communion, was the common study of 
the Greek Testament, with which they joined regular 
fasting, the observance of stated hours for private devotion, 
the visitation of the sick, of the poor, and of prisoners, 
and the instruction of neglected children. They never 
themselves adopted any common designation, but of the 
variety of derisive names they received from outsiders that 
of “Methodists” prevailed, — a sobriquet the fitness of 
which, indeed, as descriptive of one unchanging and insepar- 
able feature of Wesley’s character (which he impressed also 
on his followers), was undeniable. 

This first Oxford Methodism was very churchly. 
Between 1733 and 1736, however, a new phase was devel- 
oped. Its adherents became increasingly patristic in their 
sympathies and tendencies, and Wesley came much under 
tie influence of William Law. In regard to this period 
of his history, Wesley himself says that he 

** Bent the bow too far, by making antiquity a coordinate, rather 
than a subordinate, rule with Scripture, by admitting scvoral 
doubtful writings, by extending antiquity too far, bv believing 
more practices to have been uiuveraal in the ancient church than 
ever were so, by not considering that the decrees of a provincial 
synod could bind only that province, and the decrees of a general 
synod only those provinces, whose representatives met therein, 
that most of those decrees were adapts to jiarticular times and 
occasions, and, consequently, when those occasions ceased, must 
cease to bind even those provinces.** ^ 

It was in 1736, during his residence in Georgia, whither 
he had gone as a missionary of the Propagation Society, 
that he learnt those lessons. Notwithstanding his ascetic 
severity and his rubrical punctilios, the foundations of his 
High-Churchmanship were gradually giving way. When 
he returned to England be had already accepted the 
doctrine of “salvation by faith,” although he had not as 
yet learned that view of the nature of faith which he was 
afterwards to teach for half a century. He had, however, 
as in the journal of his homeward voyage he tells us, 
learned, “in tiie ends of the earth,” that he “who went 
to Arnica to convert others was never himself converted 
to God.” In this result his Oxford Methodism came to 
an end. 

The original Methodism of Oxford never at any one 
Ibne seems to have ntunberedas many as thirty adherents. 


There was a set called “Methodists,” but there was no 
organization, no common bond of special doctrine or of 
diMipline ; tiiere were habits and usages mutually agreed 
upon, but there was no official authority, only personal 
iiffiuence. The general features of the fraternity, if frater- 
nity it may be called, seem to suggest closer analogies 
with the “Tractarian” school in its earlier stages than 
with anything else in modern history, and the personal 
ascendency of John Wesley may remind us in some measure 
of the influence exercised a century later by J. H. 
Newman. There was no more any germ of permanent 
organization in the Oxford Methodism of 1735 than in the 
patristic and “Tractarian” school of Oxford of 1833,i 

2. Mdhadim after Weeley'a Conversion, — John Wesley 
landed at Deal, on his return from Georgia, on February 
1, 1738. His journals on the homeward voyage, says 
Miss Wedgwood,^ “ chronicle for us that deep dissatisfac- 
tion which is felt whenever an earnest nature wakes up to 
the incompleteness of a traditional religion ; and his after 
life, compared with his two years in Georgia, mak^ it , 
evident that ho passed at this time into a new spiritual 

region.” “By Peter Bbhler,® in the hands of the 

great God,” he writes in Ids journal, “ I was, on March 6, 
fully convinced of the want of that faitli whereby we are 
saved.” Tliis “ conviction ” was followed on March 24 of 
the same year (1738) by his “conversion.” 

Like most good men of that age in England, Wesley, 
before ho came under the influence of his Moravian teacher, 
had regarded faith as a union of intellectual belief and of 
voluntary self-submission — the belief of the creeds and 
submission to the laws of Christ and to the rules and 
services of the church, acted out day by day and hour by 
hour, in all the prescribed means and services of the church 
and in the general duties of life. From this conception 
of faith the element of the supernatural was wanting, and 
equally that of personal trust for salvation on the atone- 
me!it of Christ. The work of Bbhler was to convince 
Wesley that such faith os this, even though there might 
be more or less of divine influence unconsciously mingling 
with its attainment and exercise, was essentially nothing 
else than an intellectual and moral act or habit, a natural 
operation and result altogether different from the true 
spiritual faith of a Christian. This conviction led him a 
few days afterwards to stand up at the house of the Rev. 
Mr Hutton, College Street, Westminster, and declare that 
five days before he had not been a Christian. When 
warned not thus to despise the benefits of sacramental 
grace, he rejoined, “When we renounce everything but 
faith and get into Christ, then, and not till then, have we 
reason to believe that we are Christians.*’ It is true that 
for several years after this he remained High-Church in 

* One evidence of this is to he found in the early and wide divei^. 
ence of the various inenibenj of the Oxford Methodist company, after 
their brief association at the university came to an end. We know 
which way the Wesleys went ; we know also the separate path that 
thelr friend Whltefleld made for himself. John Clayton, the Jacobite 
churchman, settled at Manchester, reuouncied the Wesleys after they 
began their evangelical movement, and remained an unbending Higb- 
Churchman to the end. Benjamin Ingham became a great evangelist 
in Yorkshire, founded societies, and, witli his societies or churches, 
took the decisive step of leaving the Church of England and embracing 
the ^tlon of avowed Dissent. The saintly Gambold, a poet as well 
as a theologian and preacher, became a Moravian bi^op. 

Hen'ey was in after life a famous evangelical clergyman, holdl^ 

“ Low ** and Calvinistic views. These were the chief of the Method- 


ts of Oxford. 

* Jphn and th« d^rngdiMl JtMuHon IStt Omturtf, 

* A. (H thm in Eiigl«id on hi. way to AhmiImu 
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aoine of his principles and opinions^ but neyertheless bis 
rit^ali8m was at its roots. 

This experience also made Wesley an evangelist. He 
had a forgotten gospel to preach, — the gospel by which 
men were to be converted, as he had been, and to be made 
**new creatures. And this result, this new birth, was 
not dependent on any churchly form or ordinance, on any 
priestly prerogative or service, or on any sacramental gr^e 
or influence. To raise up, accordingly, by his preaching 
and personal influence, a body of converted men, who 
should themselves become witnesses of the same truth by 
which he had been saved, was henceforth to be Wesley’s 
life-work. This was the inspiration under which he 
became a great preacher ; this also made him an organizer 
of his living witnesses into classes and societies. In the 
pulpit was the preaching power ; in the class-room was the 
private and personal influence. The vital link between 
the pulpit and the class meeting was the doctrine and 
experience of “conversion.” Thus Wesleyan Methodism 
is derived, not from Wesley the ritualist, but from Wesley 
the evangelist, n 

Wesley’s doctrines offended the clergy. His popularity 
as a preacher alarmed them. The churches were soon 
shut against him. He attended the religious meetings — 
on a Church of England basis — which had existed in 
London and elsewhere for fifty years, so far as these were 
still open to him, the Moravian meetings, and meetings in 
the rooms of private friends, but these were quite 
insufficient for the zeal and energy of himself and his 
brother, who had been “convert^” a few days before 
himself. Accordingly, in 1739, he followed the example 
set by Whitefleld, and preached in the open air to immense 
crowds. In the same year also he yielded to the urgency 
of his followers and to the pressure of circumstances, 
and, becoming possessed of an old building called ‘^the 
Foundery,” in Moorfields, transformed it into a meeting- 
house. Here large congregations came together to hear 
the brothers. About the same time, in Bristol and the 
neighbouring collieiy district of Kingswood, he found him- 
self obliged, not a little against his will, to become the 
owner of premises for the purpose of public preaching and 
religious meetings. Here was the beginning of that vast 
growth of preaching-houses and meeting-rooms, all of them 
for nearly fifty years settled on Wesley himself, which, 
never having in any way belonged to the Church of 
England, became, through Wesley, the possession of the 
Methodist Connexion. 

The religious societies through which the Wesleys, after 
their conversion, exercised at first their spiritual influence 
were in part, as has been intimated, Moravian, — that in 
Fetter Lane, of which the rules were drawn up by Wesley 
himself in 1738 (May 1), being the chief of these, — and 
in part societies in connexion with the Church of England, 
the successors of those which sprang up in the last years 
of the Stuarts, as if to compensate for the decay of 
Puritanism within the church. In 1739, however, a strong 
leaven of antinomian quietism gained entrance among the 
Moravians of England (Biihler himself having left for 
America in the spring of 1738); and Wesley, after vainly 
contending for a time against this corruption, found it 
necessary formally to separate from them, and to establish 
a society of his own, for which a place of meeting was 
already provided at the Foundery. This was the first 
•ooiety under the direct control of Wesley, and herein was 
Ae actual and vital beginning of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society, that is, of Wesleyan Methodism, Hence the 
Wealeyans celebrated their centenary in 1 839. It was not, 
however, till 1743 that Wesley published the Rules of his 
Society. By that time not a few other local societies had 
bemi added to that at the Foundry,, the three chid centres 


being London, Bristol, and Newcastle. Hence Wed^ 
called his Society, when he published the “Buies” in 1743, 
the “ United S^eties.” His brother’s name was joined 
with his own at the foot of these Buies, in their second 
edition, dated May 1, 1743, and so remidned in all kter 
editions while Charles Wesley lived. Those Buies are still 
the rules of Wesleyan Methodism. . Since Wesley’s death 
they have not b^n altered. During his life only one 
change was made of any importance. In 1743 the offerings 
given weekly in the cl^es were for the poor, there bei^ 
at that time no Coifference and no itinerant preachers 
except the two brothers ; after a few years the rules pre- 
scril^ that the weekly contributions were to go “ towards 
the support of the gospel” The Society is described as 
“a company of men having the form, and seeking the 
power, of godliness, united in order to pray together, to 
receive the word of exhortation, and to watch over one 
another in love, that they may help each other to work 
out their salvation.” “The only condition previously 
required of those who desire admission into these societies ” 
is “ a desire to flee from the wrath to come, and to be saved 
from their sins.” The customaiy contribution was a 
minimum of a penny a week or a shilling a quarter. 

In 1739 these societies were not divided into “classes.” 
But in 1742 this further step in organization was taken, 
and the change is recognized in the rules of 1743. Leaders 
were appointed to these classes, and became an order of 
spiritu^ helpers and subpastors, not ordained like lay 
elders in the Presbyterian churches, but, like them, filling 
up the interval between the pastors that “ labour in the 
word and doctrine” and the members generally, and 
furnishing the main elements of a council which, in 
after years, grew up to be the disciplinary authority in 
every “society.” In every society there was from the 
beginning a “ steward ” to t^e and give account of moneys 
received and expended. After a few years there were two 
distinct stewards, one being specially appointed to take 
care of the poor and the “poor’s money,” the other bein& 
in general, the “society steward.” And, finally, — thou^ 
hardly, perhaps, during Wesley’s lifetime, — in the larger 
societies there came to be two stewards of each description. 
The leaders and stewards together constituted “ the lexers’ 
meeting,” of which, however, the complete circle of func- 
tions grew into use and into recognition only by degrees. 
The Rules of the Society, which are strict and searching, 
relate to worship, to conduct, and to the religious life, but 
do not once mention or refer to the Church of England, 
the parish church, or the parish clergy. The only authority 
at first was the personal authority of the two brothers, 
exercised either directly or by &eir official delegates. 
After years had paped away the leaders’ meeting came to 
have an important jurisdiction and authority, but its rights 
and powers were neither defined nor recognized until after 
Wesley’s death. From first to last there is no trace or 
colour of any Anglican character in the organization. 
Moravians or Dissenters might have entered the fellow* 
ship, and before long many did enter it who had either 
been Dissenters or, at any rate, had seldom or never 
entered a church. What would to-day be called the 
“unsectarian” character of his society was, indeed, in 
Wesley’s view, one of its chief glories. All the time^ 
however, this “ unsectarian ” society w^s only another 
“ sect ” in process of formation. Wesley for many yean 
before his death had seen that, unless the rulers of the 
church should come to adopt in regard to his society a 
policy of liberal recognition, this might be the outcome 
of his life-work. And it would seem as if in his private 
confidences with himself he had come in the end at timee 
to acquiesce in this result. 

Still more decisive, however, was the third step in the 
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d^vdopDMat of Wesley’s Society.” The dergy not only 
ead u ded 4he Wed^s from their pulpits^ but often repelled 
them end their converts from the Lord’s Supper* This 
was first done on e Isrge scale, and with a systematic 
hershaw and persistency, at Bristol in 1740. Under 
these circumstances the brothers took thecdecisive step of 
administering the sacrament to their societieB themselves, 
in their own meeting-rooms, both at Bristol and at Kings- 
wood. This practice having thus been establislied at Bristol, 
it was not likely that the original society at the Foundery 
would rest content without the like privilege, especially as 
some of the clergy in London acted in the same manner 
as those at Bristol There were therefore at the Foundeiy 
also s^rate administrations Here then, in 1740, were 
two— if we include Kingswood, three — separate local 
churches, formed, it is true, and both served and governed 
by ordained clergymen of the CSiurch of England, but not 
bdonging to that church or in any respect within its 
government. As thereafter during Wesley’s life one of 
the brothers, or some cooperative or friendly clergyman, 
was almost always present in London and in Bristol for 
the administration of the sacraments, these communions, 
when once begun, were afterwards steadily maintained, the 
Lord’s Supper being, as a rule, administered weekly. 
Both on Sundays and on week days full provision was 
made for all the spiritual wants of these societies,” apart 
altogether from the services of the Church of England. 
The only link by which the societies were connected with 
that church — and this was a link of sentiment, not an 
organic one — was that the ministers who served them 
were numbered among its priests.” 

In 1741 Wesley entered upon his course of calling out 
lay preachers, who itinerated under his directions. To the 
societies founded and sustained with the aid of these 
preachers, who were entirely and absolutely under Wesley’s 
personal control, the two brothers, in their extensive 
journeys, administered the sacraments as they were able. 
The helpers only ranked as laymen, many of them, indeed, 
being men of humble attainments and of unpolished ways. 
For the ordinary reception of the sacraments the societies 
in general were dependent on the parish clergy, who, how- 
ever, not seldom repelled them from the Lord’s table. So 
also for the ordinary opportunities of public worship they 
often had no resource but the parish church. The simple 
service in their preaching-room was, as Wesley himself 
insisted, defective, as a service of public worship, in some 
important particulars; besides which, the visits of the 
itinerants were usually, at least at first, few and far 
between. Wesley accordingly was urgent in his advices 
and injunctions that his societies generally should keep to 
their j^rish churches ; but long before his death, especially 
as the itinerant preachers improved in quality and incrcas^ 
in number, there was a growing desire among the societies 
to have their own full Sunday services, and to have the 
sacraments administered by their own preachers. The 
development of these preachers into ministers, and of the 
societies into fully organized churches, was, if not the 
inevitable, at any rate the natural, result of the steps 
which Wesley took in order to carry on the work that was 
continually opening up before him. 

In 1744 Weslw held his first Conference. The early Conferences 
were ehiefiy useml for the settlement of points of doctrine and 
'discipline and for the examination and accrediting of fellow- 
iaboorers. They met yearly. Conferences were a necessity for 
Wesl^, and become increasingly so os his work continued to grow 
upon him. It was inevitable also that the powers of the Conference, 
aithongh for many years the Conference itself only existed as it 
were on suffeimnoe, and only exercised any authority by the per- 
mission of its creator and hei^ should continually increase. The 
lesnlt was that in 1784 Wealej could no longer delay the le^nl 
eonstitntion of the Conference, and. that he was compiled, if ne 
Mdd provide for the perpetuation of hia work, to take measures 
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for vestiim in trustees, for the use of *’the people called Method- 
ists,” unto the jurisdiction of the Confinenoe as to the appoint- 
ment of ministers and preachers, all the preaching places and trust 
property of the Connexion. The legal Conference wm defined as 
consisting of one hundred itinerant preachers named by Wesley, 
and power was given to the ** legal hundred ” continually from the 
first to fill up the vacancies in their own number, to admit and 
expel preachers, and to station them firom year to year, no preacher 
being allowed to remain more than three years in one station. 

By this measure Wesley's work was con8olidat»d into a distinct 
reli^otts organization, having a legally corj^Kirate character and 
large property rights. And yet Wo^cy would not allow this great 
organization to be styled a “church.^’ It was only a “society '* 
— the “United Society” — the Society of “the i>eopl6 called Method- 
ists”— the “Methodist Society.” And of its members all who 
were not professed Dissenters wore by him reckoned as belonging 
to the Church of England, althougli a largo and increasing pro- 
portion of them seldom or never attended tlie services of uiat 
church. The explanation of this ap^mrent inconsistency is 
Wesley admitted none to be Dissenters except such as were so in 
tlio eye of the law— those who, “for conscience sake, refused to 
join in the services of the church or partake of the sacraments 
administered therein”— and that he interpreted “the Church of 
England ” to mean, as he wrote to his brother Charles, “ all the 
believers in England, except Papists and Dissenters, who have the 
word of God and the sacraments administered among them.” 

But Wesley was to carry his Society to a yet hlghsr pitch of 
development, and one which made it still more difficult to dis- 
tinguish its character from that of a distinct and separate ohuroh. 
In 1738 Wesley had been theoretically a High-Churchman. For 
some time oven after lie hud entered u{)on his course of irregular 
and independent evangelism he continued to hold, in the abstract, 
High -Church views. But in 1746 he abandoned once for all 
his ecclesiastical lligh-Churehtnanship, although he never became 
either a political or a latitudinaiian Low-Churchman after the 
standard and manner of the 18t)i century. Ho relates in his 
journal under date January 20, 1746, how his views wore revolu- 
tionized by reading Lord (Chancellor) King's account of Uie 
primitive cnurch. From this time forward ho consistently main- 
tained that the “ uninterrupted succession was a fable wnich no 
man ever did or could provo.^’ One of the things tai^ht him by 
Lord King’s book was that the office of bisliop was originally one 
and the same with that of presbyter ; and the practicid inference 
which Wesley drew was that ho himself was a “Scriptural Episoo- 
pos,” and that he had as much right as any primitive or missionaiy 
Dishop to ordain ministers, os his representatives and helpers, who 
should administer the suommonts, instead of himself, to the 
societies which had placed tlieiriselvcs under his spiritual charge. 
This right, as he conceived it to be, ho held in abeyance for nearly 
forty years, but at leiigtli he was constrained to exercise it, anil, 
by BO doing, in eifect Ted the way towards making his Society a 
distinct and indo|)endont church. 

In 1784, the American colonies having won their independence, 
it became necessary to organize a separate Methodism for America, 

I whore Methodist societies had existed for many years. Wesley 
gave formal ordination and letters of ordination to I)r Coke, already 
a presbyter of tlie Church of England, as BU])erintonaent (or 
bishop) for America, where Coke ordained Francis Asbtiry as 
proBb\to and superintendent (or bishop), and Coke and Asbury 
together ordained the American preachers as presbyters. From 
that ordination dates the ecclesiastical commeiicomont of American 
Episcopal Methodism— in which the bishojsB are only chief among 
the presbyters whom they superintend, su]K)rior in office but of the 
same order. The Episcopal Methodism of America represents to- 
day the largest aggregate of Protestant communicants and worship- 
pers of the same ecclesiastical name to bo found in any one nation 
in the world. 

The following year (1786) Wesley ordained ministers for Scot- 
land. There his societies were quite outside of the established 
Presbyterianism of the day, with its lukewarm “ moderatism 
while the fervid sects which had seceded from the state church 
would hold no tenns with Arminians like Wesley and his followers. 
Hence Wesley was compelled to make special provision for the 
administration of the sacraments in Scotland. He therefore 
ordained some of his ablest and most dignified preachers, was 
careful to give them formally in his correspondence the style and 
title of “ fieverend,” and appointed them to administer the sacra- 
ments north of the Tweed. 

At length, in 1788, Wesley ordained a number of preachers (Mr 
Tyennan says seven) to assist him in administering the sacrarocnts 
to the scN^ties in England ; and of these he ordained one (Alexan- 
der Mather) to be superintendent (or bishop), his brother Charles 
being now dead, and Dr Coke sometimes ab^nt for long periods in 
America. The number of societies which demanded to have the 
sacraments administered to them in tlieir own places of wonfiiip 
continually increased, and their claims were often too strong to 
be redstao, especially when the parish priest was either n poUio 
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fppoiieiit of Uie Methodisti or a man of ^minitable conduct 
Mm Wed^'a death (in 1791) it would scam that there were more 
Am* a dom of hia preachers who had at different times, in Boot 
lud or in England, oeen ordained to admiiyiater the sacraments. 

Ue foregomg yiew of the deyelopment of Methodism as an 
enganiaation, during the lifetime of its founder, will have conyeyed 
a general idea of its structure and poli^. There is one cardinal, 
though yariable, element in its organisation, howeyer, of which 
there has as yet been no occasion to speak. The societies of 
Methodism--ea(^ of these consisting of one or more ** classes ” — 
were theraselyes grouped into circuits, each of which was placed 
under the care of one or more of Wesley’s Conference preachers, 
who were called his assistants ** or ** helpers,** the assistant being 
the diief preacher of a circuit, and the helper being a colleague 
and suborcUnate. The ** assistants** were mrectly responsible to 
Wesley, who had absolute power oyer them, and exercised it 
between the Conferences. The same power he equally possessed in 
the Conference, at the yearly meetings, but he made it a rule, 
during his later life, to take counsel vath the Conference as to all 
matters of importance affecting the permanent status of the 
preadien personally, or relating to the societies and their goyem- 
ment. lie thus prepared the Connexion, both preachers and 
people^ to accept me govemmeut and the legislative control of 
the Co iference after his death. 

At the time of Wesley’s death there were in Great Britain, the 
laic of Man, and the Channel Islands, 19 circuits, 227 preachers, and 
57,562 memi«rs. In Ireland there were 29 circuits, 67 preachers, 
and 14,006 members. There were also 11 mission circuits in the 
West Indies and British America, 19 preachers, and 5800 members. 
The number of members in the United States was returned as 


48,265. 

It has already been explained that in connexion with each society 
there was a leaders’ meetiug, of which society stewards and poor 
stewards as well as leaders were members, it must here be added 
that each circuit had its quarterly meeting, of which, at first, only 
the society stewards and the general steward (or treasurer) for the 
circuit, in conjunction with the itinerant preachers, wore necessary 
members. Loaders, however, in some circuits were very early, if 
not from the first, associated with the stewards in the quarterly 
meeting, or at least had liberty to attend. The quarterly meeting 
was not defined in Wesleyan Methodism until the year 1852. The 
leaders* meetiug had no defined authority until some years after 
Wesley’s death. Discipline, including the admission ana expulsion 
of menibers, lay absolutely with the ** assistant,** subject only to 
appeal to Mr Wesley. Many years, however, before Wesley’s death 
it had become the usage for the ^’assistant,'* or, in his absence, the 
** helper,” his colleague, to consult the leaders’ meeting as to 
important questions either of appointment to office or of discipline. 
As the consolidated * ’society” approached towards the character of 
a ’’church,” the leaders’ meeting began to acquire the character 
and functions of a church court, and private members to be treated, 
in regard to matters of discipline, as having a status and rights 
which might be pleaded before such a ’ ' court.^’ The rights, indeed, 
which, soon after Wesley’s death, were guaranteed to leaders* 
meetings and members of society had, there can bo no doubt, so 
far grown up, before his death, as to be generally recognized as 
undeniable. 

” Batids *’ were a marked feature in early Methodism, but in later 
years were allowed, at least in their original form, to fall out of 
me. There is no reference to them in the ” Minutes of Conference ” 
after 1768, although till after Wesley's death they held a place in the 
oldest and largest societies. Originally there were usually in each 
oonsiderable society four bands, the members of which were collected 
from the vanoos society olasses-^ne band composed of married 
and another of unmarried men, one of married and another of un- 
married women. All the members of society, however, were not 
of necessity members of bands. Some xnatunty of experience was 
expected, and it was the responsibility of the ” assistant ” to admit 
into band or to exdndo from rond. After Mr Wesley’s death, where 
” bands” so called were kept up, they lost their private character, 
and became weekly fellowship meetings for the society. 

The ” love-feast ” was a meeting the idea of which was borrowed 
from the Moravians, but which was also regarded as reviving the 

a mitive institute of the agape. In the love-feast the members of 
ferent societies come together for a collective fellowship meeting. 
One feature of the meeting — a memoij of the primitive agape^^ 
tiiat all present eat a smaU portion of bread or cake and dnuk of 
water in common. 

It may be supposed that in such a system as Methodism a large 
aamber of prea^mers and exhortors, from all the social grades 
iadoded within the societies, could not but be continually raised 
aa TJieoe, during Wesley’s life, acted entirely under the directions 
or the aesisfant, and were by him admitted or excluded, subject to 
an amwil to Waoley, Once a qaarter--H)ften in conjunction with 
tbe ei^t qnarterly meeting— « meeting of these local lay helpers, 
edled ^’loeu pnaraen,” was held for mntnal consultation and 
m to examine and aoeredit candidates lor tbe office. 


3. Wedepm MtAodim- Wedefi DoaA 
— ^When Wedegr died the Ooidei«noeTeiBaiiied m m bead 
of union and fountain of authority for the OonnextosL 
But between tbe meetly id Oonferenoe Wesley had aeted 
as patriarch and visitor with snmmaxy and supreme 
jurii^otion. The first need to be sui^lM after his death 
was an authority for the discharge of this particular func- 
tion. In America Wesley had organised a system of 
bishops (presbyter-bishops), presbytora or elders, and 
deacons or ministers on prol^tion. Among some of those 
preachers who had been most intimate with Wesl^ there 
was a conviction that his own judgment would have 
approved such a plan for England. No document, how- 
ever, remains to show that such was his desire. The only 
request he left behind him for the Conference to respect 
was one which rather looked in another direction — ^the 
well-known letter produced before the Conference on its 
first meeting after his death by his friend and personal 
attendant, Mr Bradford, in which he begged the members 
of the legal hundred to assume no advantage over the 
other preachers in any respect. The preachers, accordingly, 
in their first Conference after Wesley’s deat^ instead of 
appointing bishops, each with his diocese or province, 
divided the country into districts, and appointed district 
committees to have all power of discipline and direction 
within the districts, subject only to an appeal to the 
Conference, all the preachers exercising equal rights also 
in the Conference, the ^4egal hundred” merely confirming 
and validating pro forma the resolutions and decisions of 
the whole assembly. 

At first thp preachers stationed in the districts were 
instructed to elect their own chairmen, one for each district. 
But the plan was speedily changed, and the chairmen were 
elected each year by the whole Conference; and this 
I method has b^n maintained ever since. The district 
meetings” — as they are generally called — are still ** com- 
mittees ” of the Conference, and have ad interim its power 
and responsibilities as to discipline and administration. 
Originally they were composed exclusively of preachers, 
but before many years h^ passed circuit stewards and 
district lay officers came to be associated with the preachers 
during the transaction of all the business except such as 
was regarded as properly pastoral 

The relation of the Conference to the government of the 
Connexion having thus been determined, the question 
which next arose, and which occupied and indeed convulsed 
tbe Connexion for several years (1792-95), was that of the 
administration of the sacraments, especially of the Lord’s 
Supper, to tbe societies. The societies generally insisted 
on their right to have the sacraments from their own 
preachers. Many of the wealthier members, however, and 
in particular a large number of the trustees of chapels, 
opposed these demands. At length, between 1794 and 
1795, after more than one attempt at compromise had 
been made by the Conference, the feeling of the societies 
as against the trustees became too strong to be longer 
resisted, and accordingly at the Conference of 1795 the 
“plan of pacification” was adopted the leatog provision 
being that, wherever the majority of the trustees of any 
chapel, on the one hand, and die minority of the stewards 
and leaders, on the other, consented to die administration 
of the sacraments, they should be administered, but not in 
opposition to either the one or the other of these authorides. 
In England the Lord’s Supper was always to be 
tered after the Episcopal form ; in Scotland it might still, 
if necessaiy, be administered, as it had commonly been 
before, after the Presbyterian form. In any case, however, 
“full liberty was to be left to give out hymns and to use 
exhortation and eztempotaxy prayer.” The result was that 
within a generation the administration of the saoramento 



oamt lo be the uniTernd rule. By this 
legUiilien the medieri tieumed ihe powers of pastors, 
in aoooKdanoe, however, only and always with the desire' 
and dmioe of their flocks. No formal service or act of 
ordination was Inanght into use till forty years after- 
wards. All preachers on probation for the ministry, 
after the completion of theur probation, were “receiv^ 
into foil connexion ” with the Conference, this reception im- 
plying investment with all pastoral prerogatives. Modem 
Ibthodism has developed more fully and conspicuously 
the pastoral idea. 

Uto sooner was the sacramental controversy settled than 
the further question as to the ^position and rights of the 
laity came to the front in great force. A comparatively 
■fnftll party, led by Alexander Kilham, imported into ^e 
discussion ideas of a republican complexion, and demanded 
that the members in their indiiridual capacity should be 
recognised as the direct basis of all power, that they should 
freely elect the leaders and stewards, that all distinction 
in inference between ministers and laymen should be 
done away ^elected laymen being sent as dele^tes from 
the circuits in equal number with the ministers^ that the 
ministry should possess no official authority or pastoral 
prerogative, but should merely carry into effect the 
decisions of majorities in the different meetings. In the 
course of a very violent controversy which ensued, pamphlets 
and broadsheets, chiefly anonymous, from Kilham’s pen, 
advocating his views and containing gross imputations on 
the ministers ^nerally, and in particular on some not 
named but distinctly indicated, were disseminated through 
the societies. The writer was tried at the Conference of 
1796, condemned for the publication of injurious and 
uigustifiable charges against his brethren, and by a unani- 
mous vote expelled from the Conference. In the follow- 
ing year he founded the ** New Connexion,” the earliest of 
the organized secessions from Wesleyan Methodism. 

Views much more moderate than Kilham’s prevailed in 
the Connexion at large. At the Leeds Conference of 1797 
the basis was laid of that system of balance between the 
prerogatives of the ministers and the rights of the laity 
which has been maintained in its principles ever since, 
and which, in reality, has governed the recent provisions 
^877-78) for the admission of lay-representatives into the 
Conference not less than the former developments of 
Wesleyan Methodism. The admission of members into 
the society had, up to 1797, been entirely in the hands of 
the itinerant preachers, — that is, the assistant,” hence- 
forth to be styled the “ superintendent,” and his helpers.” 
The new regulations, without interfering vith the power 
of the ministers to admit members on trial, declared that 
*^the leaders’ meeting shall have a right to declare any 
person on trial improper to be received into society, and 
after such declaration the superintendent shall not axlmit 
such person into society ” ; aku) that no person shall be 
expelled from the society for immorality till such immorality 
be proved at a leaders’ meeting.” ^ For the appointment 
of church officers (leaders and stewards) the following 
regulations were niade, the second based on recognized 
usage, the first on genei^ but not, in variable practice : — 


> In this r^Ution it wss assumed that the old rule of society by 
whioh a memto disqualifies and vritually expels himself by con- 
tinued absence from dass, without reason for such absence, still 
held good. The case provides only for expulsions for ** immorality.*’ 
Suba^uent legislation has introduced a provision which ensures to 
any member More he ceases to be recognised on account of non- 
attendance the right of having his case brought before a leaders’ 
meeting if he ded^ It This rule of 1797 has always been under- 
stood 1^ the Conference as constituting the leaders* meeting in effect 
a jury, leaving the superintendent with his colleague or colleagues 
m advisers to act as Judge. Appeal has always lain from the leadem* 
miaHng to the district meetliig, and, finally, to the Conference. 


**1» No persmi shall be appdnted a leader or steward, or be 
removed from his office, but in oopjunotion with the leaders* meet- 
ing, the nomination to be in the snperiiitendent and the approfaa* 
tion or disapprobation in the leadenr meeting. 

** 2. The former rule concerning local preachers is confirmed,^ 
viz., that no man shall receive a plan aa a local preacher, with^ 
the approbation of a local preachers’ meeting.” 

The Conference at the same time made several provinons 
for carrying out the process, which had been going on for 
some years, of denuding itself of direct responsibility in 
regard to the disbursement of the Connexional fundi. 
The principle was established that such matters were to be 
administer^ by the district committees acting in corre- 
spondence with the quarterly meetings of the circuits. It 
was also provided that circuits were not to be divided 
without the consent of the respective quarterly meetings ; 
and, finally, it was resolved that, in the case of any new 
rule made by the Conference for the Connexion, its action 
within a circuit might be suspended for a year by the 
quarterly meeting, if it disapproved of the rule. If, how- 
ever, the Conference, after twelve months’ interval, still 
adhered to the new rule, it was to be binding on the whole 
Connexion. 

The powers of district committees, as defined by former 
Conferences, were in 1797 confirmed and enhanced, special 
powers being given to special meetings of these committees 
convened when necessary to settle the affairs of a distracted 
circuit. In the same Conference all the principal rules 
of Methodism, in regard both to the ministers and the 
laity, were collected and (in a sense) codified, including 
the new regulations adopted that same year; and the 
whole, under the title Large Minutes,” was accepted as 
! binding by the Conference, each minister being required 
to sign his acceptance individually. This compendium, 
itself based on one which had been prepared by Wesley, 
is still accepted by every Wesleyan minister on his ordina- 
tion as containing the rules and principles to which he 
subscribes. During the sitting of this critical Conference 
at Leeds an assembly of delegates from bodies of trustees 
throughout the kingdom was simultaneously held. The 
form of the regulations enacted by the Conference was, to 
a considerable extent, determined by the nature and form 
of the requests made by this body of trustees. There 
was one request, however, which the Conference distinctly 
declined to (^nt — namely, that for lay delegation to the 
Conference. The Conference replied that they could not 
admit any but regular travelling preachers into their body, 
and preserve the system of Methodism entire, particularly 
the “ itinerant plan.” It was not until many years after- 
wards that anything was heard again as to this matter. 

By the settlement now described the outlines of 
Methodism as an organized church were fairly completed. 
Many details have since been filled in, and many changes 
have been made in secondary arrangements, but the 
principles of development have remained unchanged. The 
Connexion after 1797 had a long unbroken period of 
peaceful progress. The effect of the ** Kilhamite ” separa- 
tion, indeed, was after 1797 not greatly felt by the parent 
body. The number of Methodists in the Unib^ Kingdom 
in 1796, the year of Kilham’s expulsion, was 95,226 ; in 
1797 it was 99,519; in 1798 the New Connexion held its 
first Conference, and reported 5037 members, the number 
of the parent body being 101,682. Nor was it till 1806 
that the New Connexion reached 6000. 

During the period of quiet growth and development which 
followed 1797 the influence of one superior mind (Dr Jabez 
Bunting, 1779-1858) was to prevail with increasing sway. This 
was to bo the period of the gradual development of lay oo-operation 
in the administration of the various departments of Connexional 
extension and enterprise^a development which prepared the way 
for the important le]^1ation of 1852 and following years, and for 
the ultimate settlement of the respective provinces and powon 
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of tiko miniotera ond laity which wai made in 1877-78. It wai 
•lio to be the period of the nadual completion of the paetoial 
idea, in ite practical application to the minUtere of the body. 
This period may be donned as extending fh)m the revolutionaQr 
modh of 1791-97 to the ei)och of |)olitical and municipal refonn 
a^tation, 1828-85, which coincides with % second period of p«|litico« 
ecdesiBatical agitation in Wesleyan Methodism. 

In 1797 the Conference, as already mentioned, had refused to 
allow elected laymen— or lay delegates— any place either in the 
Conference or in district committees. Within a few years after 
1800, however, the practice grew up for the circuit stewards to 
attend the district committees during the transaction of financial 
business, and in 1815 this usage was recognised in the Minutes of 
Conference as an established **rule,'* and it was enacted that no 

g eneral increase of the income of the ministers should be sanctioned 
y the Conference until approved by a majority of the district 
committees during the attendance of the circuit stew’ards. Since 
the adoption of this rule the lay element in the district committees 
has steadily increased and developed. Another characteristic and 
important feature in the oiganization of Wesleyan Methodism, 
which grow into distinct form and prominence during the period 
now under review, was that of the administration of all the Con* 
nexional departments, except such as were regarded as jjroperly 
Ittstoral, by means of mixed dertartmental committees, appoint at 
each successive Conference. These committees made recommenda- 
tions to the Conference in regard to such new legislation as they 
thought desirable and to the appointment of the members of com- 
mittee ; and, for each (]c|)artmen^ a large committee of review, of 
which the members of the ordinary committee of management 
formed the nucleus, came to be held each year immediately before 
the Conference. In these committees the numliers of ministers and 
of laymen were equal. On this principle, between 1811 and 1885, 
provision had been made for the management of all the funds of 
the Connexion and their corresponding deimrtments of administra- 
tion. The drat mixed committee appointed by the Conference was 
^6 committee of privilera in 1808. 

The development of tiie pastoral position and character of the 
ministers of the body after 1797 could not but advance on a lino 

E rallcl to the development of the position and claims of the 
ty. In 1818 the usaffo of the Conference was conformed to what 
had long been the oixlinary unofficial custom, and the preachers 
began to be styled in the WcaUyan Methodist Magadne and in 
other official publications ^'Reverend," a fact which may seem 
trivial, but which in reality was of important significance. 

In 1834, after the idea had been long entertained and the project 
had been repeatedly discussed, it was dotcrniined to establish a 
theological institution for the training of ministerial candidates. 
There are now four colleges, with two hundreil and fifty students. 
In 1886 the practice of oidination by imposition of hands was 
adopted. 

Such advances, however, as these in the general organization 
and development of the Connexion, and especially in the status 
and professional training of the ministers, could not be made in 
such a body without offence being given to some, whose tendencies 
were to disallow any official distinction between the ministry and 
the laity, and who also objected to the use of the organ. This 
levelling element was strong in the West Hiding of Yorkshire, and 
in 1828, on the placing of an oigan in Brunswick Chapel, Leeds, 
by the trustees, with the consent of the Conference, a violent 
imtation broke out. The consequence was a disruption, the first 
•mce 1798, under the title ** Protestant Methodists.*' But this 
was absorbk^ some years later, in a more considerable secession. 

In fact, the Connexion was in 1828 entering on a period of agita- 
tion. The current of political affairs was approaching the rapids of 
which the Reform Act marked the centre and the ix)int of maximum 
movement. A body like Wesleyan Methodism could uot but feel 
in great force the sweep of this movement. It is true tliat Wesleyan 
Methodism as such has never been political, that few of its num^rs 
cultivated extreme politics, and that the ministers and the better 
classes of the “ Society " W’ere strongly Conservative in their general 
tone. Nevertheless the mass of the community shared in the 
gmesal movement of the times, and the Conservative tone of the 
ministeni and of most of the well-to-do laity was not in full har- 
mony with the sympathies of the people generally. Accordingly 
the elements of disturbance, which only partially cxidodod in the 
Protestant Methodist" secession, continued to make themselves 
felt, in different parts of the Connexion, during the following years 
of political controversy. The decision of the Conferouce in 1884 to 
provide a college for the training of ministerial candidates gave 
•padal offence to the malcontents. Such an occasion was all that 
was wanting for the various discontents of the Connexion to gather 
to a bead. The demands made by the ^tators proceeded on a basis 
^democratic accleeiaeticiem such as it is very difficult to apply sue- 
oemfolly to a mtem of associated churches. The result was a third 
•eeeeeioa, based on the same general ground of ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples as tiie two preceding, which was oiganised in 1886, and with 
which the ^^ProMdant flethodiste" eventnally coolest This 


new aeoeation was knowM ftrti; as te etiiyiB Ifietikodlet Amocia- 
tion " ; but for a number of years |Mwt it has been merged hi a ftfll 
W body of secedert deeie^ted Methodist l5Schttrchea" 
Its leader at the first was the Rev. Br Warren, who left it however, 
not many months after it was formed, and took orders in tiie Chnidi 
of England.^ 

The oontroversies of 1885-86 left their mark on the Illation 
and official documents of the Connexion, The principles of 1797 
remained intact, some farther guards only being add^ to prevent 
any danger of nasty or irresponsible action on the part of euper^ 
intendents^ and at the same time minor district meetings" being 
organized in order to facilitate appeals. One error was, nowever, 
committed by the Conference. In 1797 no provision had been made 
for bringing the circuit, through its quarterly meeting, into direct 
relations with the Conference. In 1886 a right of direct memorial 
to the Conference was given to the circuit Quarterly meeting ; W it 
was BO fenced round vith conditions and limitations as to make it 
practically inoperative, and at the same time provocative of sus- 
picion and irritation. 

The effect of the secession of 1886 on the general progress of the 
Connexion was not great. The number of membm reported in 

1885 in Great Britain and Ireland was 871,251 (there being a 
decrease in England of 951), in 1886 881,869, in 1887 884,728. For 
the next ten years the advance of the Connexion in numbers and in 
Mneral prosperity was apparently unpiecedented. The Centenary 
Fund of 1889-40 amounts to £221,000. In the midst, however, 
of all the outward prosperity of Methodism— partly perhaps in con- 
sequence of it— veiy perilous elements were at work. The revolu- 
tionary ideas of the Chartist period (1840-48) and of Continental 
politics (1848-49) reacted on Wesleyan Methodism as the political 
ideas of 1791 and of 1881 had done at those epochs. The embers 
of old controversies— ecclesiastical, quasi-political, and personal- 
still smouldered, and at length burst into fresh flame, yrom 1844 
a strong spirit of opposition to the loaders of the Connexion, and 
especially to Dr Bunting, was fanned by the circulation of anony- 
mous **fly loaves" of a very scurrilous character. At the same 
time the policy of the Confeience and of the ministers in their cir- 
cuits hacT proceeded more than was wise on the old lines. The 
general administration relied too much on the footing of implicit 
confidence on the part of the people and on the power of official 
prerogative in the hands of the minister. The memorial law of 

1886 was indicative of the too exclusive spirit of pastoral govem- 
mout which had prevailed. The wisdom of Dr Bunting had for 
five and twenty years led the way in gradually liberalizing both the 
polity and the policy of Methodism, and adapting them to the 
clianging conditions of the times. But this wisdom seems to have 
found its limits before 1849, when the internal dissensions reached 
their climax. In that year James Everett, the chief author of the 
fly sheets, and tw^o other ministers, Samuel Dunn and William 
Griffith, who had identified themselves with him, were expelled. 
A disastrous fetation followed. No distinct socossion took place 
till after the Conference of 1850. The union of the ** Methodist 
Free Churches," in which was incorporated the “Wesleyan 
Association" (of 1836), >vas formed by the seceders. The “flew 
Connexion " also received some thousands of the seceders into ita 
ranks. But by far the greatest part of those who left went with 
neitlier of these bodies. 

Between 1850 and 1855 the Connexion in Great Britain and 
Ireland lost 100,000 members, and not till 1856 did it begin to 
recover. In that year the numbers wore returned as 282,787, 
showing a small increase over the preceding year. Since then peace 
and unity have prevailed unbroken. 

The ooDYulsion of 1849-52 taught the Connexion, and in par- 
ticular the Conference, lessons of the highest importance. In 1852 
the quarterly meeting wm so defined as to make it the great repre- 
sentative meeting of the tircnlt, including stewards, leaders, local 
preachers, and trustees. The right of memorial to the Conference 
was given to it in the widest and freest sense. These powerM 
bodies invite ministers to the circuits, or decline so to do, deter- 
mine and pay their “allowances," as salaries to ministers are stUl 
called in the Connexion, and review all the interests of the circuibi, 
spiritual or financial. They had also conferred upon them in 1852 
the right to appoint a circuit jury of appeal from the verdict and 
findings of a leaders* meeting in certain cases of discipline. Since 
1852 Conference lemlation has still proceeded in the direction of 
recognizing and enlarging the fnnetions and r^hts of the laity. 
The committee of review system, already spoken of, had been con- 
siderably developed between 1885 ^d 1849, and included everp 
department of ordinary administration. In 1861, however, whifait 
a representation of the departmental executive committees formed 
still the leading element in each committee of review, a groat im- 
provement was made in their constitution by giving to each of tho 
districts of British Methodism the right to send a lay representative 

> Tbii •* Warrenite*' ssesstlon, as at first It waa aonmonlj called, fara rlia te f 
lawHuit which led to the Judicial lecognltlon Iwthe Court of Chanoeiy of tiM 
Oonferenca Deed Poll of 17S4, and the **Larse Mlnutea” of 17S7, aa doMuoaoli 
haring tha foraa of pnbllo law In tha admlntstntton af Wadeyin Methodlmi. 
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In 1877 and 

IS7S ^ iii^ l and natafal cpmammation cd the whole oourae of 
idfmiioa einoe 1781 waa effected in the conitltBtion of the united 
Ckmferenoe of mlnietere and lay remeentativea. The miniaten meet 
by themaelvea to diachaxge the lunotiona which belong to them 
aa the common paatorate of the Connexion. Aa to all the pointa 
inrol^ed in their apedflo character and common reaponaibilityi aa 
the mutually exchanging and itinerating pastoni in common of a 
vaat common flock, they take mutual oounael in a aeparate aaaembly. 
The Conference, in ita miniateriaband-lay or representative aeasion, 
meeta after the pastoral business is completed, and occupies a full 
week between Sundays in discussing and settling the business of 
all the fhnda and the aeneral administrative departments of the 
body. The Conference in its pastoral aeasion assembles on the last 
Tuesday in July, that session closing on the Friday or Saturday 
week following ; the representative pmon occupies the following 
week. It is lewly necessary that the decisions of the Conference 
in both its sessions shonld be conflrmed and validated by the vote 
of the *4egul hundred.** This confirmation Is, however, given as a 
matter of course. 

The Conference in its pastoral sesdon is not formally reprcsenta* 
tive. To each district is assigned %y the preceding Conierenoe a 
oortain amount of representation, there being at present thirty-five 
districts. The numbers allocated to the districts vary according to 
ciiiumsUnces. The total number of ministers and laymen com' 
posing the Conference in its representative session is 480, or 240 
ministers and 240 laymen. The basis of the lay representation in 
the Conference is the oonstituenoy of lay officials in tlie district 
committees. The Connexion at large is represented by the lay 
officials of the general ConnexionaT departments, The business 
transacted in the Conference during its reprosoutative session re* 
lates to all the Connexioual departments of general administration, 
, the committee of privileges, foreign missions, the maintenance 


and education fund (and the schools) for ministers* children, chapel 
affairs (general, metropolitan, and provincial), the home mission 
and contingent fund, district sustentatioii funds, army and navy 
evangelization, lay mission work, the worn-out ministera* and 
ministers* widows^ fund, the theological institution with its four 
eolleges, Sunday and day schools and the children’s home and 
orphanage, higher education, the extension fund of Methodism, 
alterations and divisions of cii'ouits and districts, and the Lord's 
Day observance and temperance questions. 

The president of the Conference is chosen by the ministers by 
ballot on the opening of the pastoral session. After the election 
of president follows that of secretary. Tliese elections, however, 
cannot take place until the vacancies in the hundred have been 
filled up. Such vacancies are caused by death, by absence for two 
years together without a dispensation, by expulsion, or by sni)er- 
annuation, which takes place oi-dinarily after two years* retirement 
from the lull work of the ministry. 

The principal statistics of the denomination at the last Conference 
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Of the Sunday scholars in Great Britain, 177.965 were over 
fifteen years of age, and 98,127 were members of society or on 
trial as members, , , 

Wesleyan Methodism in Ireland has always been part and pared 
>f British Methodism, but since 1782 it has had a biunch Confer- 
ence of its own. The acts of this Conference are, in accordance 
with a provision in the Conference Deed Poll, made valid by the 
concurrence with ^em of a delegate from the Bri^h Confei’ence, 
who is to the Irish Conference what the legal Conference is to the 
British Conference. Ten ministers of the Irish Conference arc 
members of the ** legal hundred** of the British Conference, Tlie 
' **plan of pacification ** of 1796 was not carried out at the time by the 
Indi Conference. In the year 1816, however, it was adopts in 
Ireland. The result was a secession which assumed the desi^atiou 
“Primitive Wesleyans,** a very different body from the Primitive 
Methodists of England. In 1878 the Primitive Wesleyans were 
reunited to die parent Connexion. The number of members in 
Ireland has, owing to emigration, not increased of late years. The 
last return diowed 24,475 members. 

JMtiaUd Oonference8,-^7oT more than twenty years there were 
several “affiliated Conferences** of British Methodism. But there 
are now only two— tiie French Methodic Conference, and that of 
8(nUh .A/Woi,— the latter constituted quite recently (1882). Since 
1852 French Methodism has been under an affiliated Conference 
Ae dimensions of the French Connexion, however, are veiy 
yd it is dependent to a considerable extent on p^uniary aid fat* 

1 Clilefijia tlM WiSt Xa«les» Afrleih Xiidi^ 
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letam (bowed 1769 nembon, 126 mombas ttkl, 27 miskten^ 
1 minister on trial, andasupemumeimiy or retired ministera. The 
British Conference has a rignt of veto as to oertain pokits of legis- 
lation in the case of affiliated Conferenoes. 

Australasian Methodism was for mora than twenty yean under 
an affiliated Conference, dating from 1854. Since 18!^ however, 
the Australasian Conference has been independent. ^ The General 
Conference meets once in three years, having under it our annual 
Conferences— one for Kew South Wales and Queensland, another for 
Victoria and Tasmania, a third for South Australia, and a fourdi 
for Kew Zealand. Those Conferences — the general and the a nnu a l — 
are all mixed and repTesentativo after the same general pattern as 
the British Conference. They have also under their ohar^, and « 
part of their Connexion, the Wesleyan missions in Tonga and Fyi 
which were begun by the parent body before the orkyal affiliated 
yearly Conference for Australasia was organized. The numbers in 
1881 were for the Methodism of Austr^ia 28,810 members with 
862 ministers, and for the South Sea missions 88,411 members with 
16 missionaries of European blood and a veiy large number of 
native ministers and assistant ministers. 

Canadian Methodism was also affiliated till 1878, when it became 
an independent Connexion. It includes six provincial an n ual Con- 
ferences and one General Conference which meets every three years. 
The General Conference is mixed and representative ; the a nnu a l 
Conferences are purely ministerial. Canadian Methodism occupies 
a powerful position in the Dominion. It numbers as nearly as can 
bo ascertained about 116,000 members, and is st^ng^t in Upper 
Canada. It possesses a university — the Victoria University in 
Upper Canada. 

The Doctrines of Methodism , — In doctrine ali branches 
of Methodism are substantially identical Wesley's 
doctrines are contained in fifty-three sermons known as 
the “ four volumes ** and in his Notes on t/ie New TestanmA, 
The Conference has, however, published two catechisms, 
one for younger the other for older children, of which a 
new and carefully revised edition has lately been completed.* 
In general, Wesleyan theology is to be describ^ as 
a system of evangelical Arminianism. In ^rticular, 
Wesleyan divines insist on the doctrines of original sin, 
general redemption, repentance, justification by faith, the 
witness of the Spirit, and Christian perfection,— or, as it 
has been customary for Methodists to say, the doctrines of 
a “ present, free, and full salvation.” By the witness of 
the Spirit is meant a consciousness of the Divine favour 
through the atonement of Jesus Christ. Wesleyans have 
often been represented as holding the Calvinistic doctrine 
of “assurance.” The word, however, is not a Wesleyan 
phrase, and assurance, so far as it may be said to be taught 
by Methodists, signifies, not any certainty of final salvation, 
but merely a sense of sin forgiven.” ® 

II. Ambbioan Episcopal Methodism. 

The beginnings of American Methodism are traceable to 
the year 1766, when a few pious emigrants from Ireland 
introduced Methodism into New York, On receiving an 
appeal in 1768 from the New York Methodists, who were 
engaged in building a preaching-house, Wesley laid the case 
of America before the Conference at Leeds in 1769, and 
I two preachers, Boardman and Klmoor, volunteered to go 
to the colonies. Boardman went to New York, Pilmoor 
to Philadelphia. In 1771 two other Methodibt itinerants, 
Francis Asbury — the most famous name in American 
Methodism — and Kicbard Wright, went out to America. 
In 1773 Thomas Rankin, a preacher of experience sent out 
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by Wesley, held the first Conference in Philadelphia, when 
there were 10 itinerant preachers and 1160 members. 
After the breaking out of the War of Independence the 
English Methodist ])reachers were unpopular, and all but 
Francis Asbury went back to England. At the end of the 
war, however, in 1784, Wesley sent out Dr Coke, and 
American Methodism was organized as an independent 
church, with Dr Coke and Francis Asbury as its presbyter- 
bishops. The history of American Methodism since that 
period is too vast and complicated for any attempt to be 
made to summarize it here. Methodism is more properly 
national in its character as an American church than any 
church in the States. In Massachusetts and some other 
of the New England States it is less powerful than Con- 
pregatioualism, which still retains there much of its ancient 
predominance ; in the city of New York it is less powerful 
than rresbyterianism, and, indeed, occu 2 )ies a position less 
generally influential than miglit have been expected. But 
in Philadelphia it is very }>owerfiil ; so also in Baltimore 
and in Cincinnati ; if not strong in New York city, it is 
very strong in the State ; and generally throughout the 
western and mid-western States it is the j)revalent form 
of faith and worsliij). In the south, also, it is more 
powerful than any other church. 

Aiurriean .Moilnulisrn is Episcopal. But its Ej)iscopacv is neither 
jirelatical nor diocesan. The bisliops are superintending presbyters, 
and ilicy visit the wliole territory of Methodism in rotation, hold- 
ing (T>resiiling over) the annual Conferences. These Conferences arc 
purely ministerial. Hut the General Conference, wliich meets once 
in four years, and which is the ('Onfereuce of legislation and final 
aj»peal, is mixed and representative. The first Gcneml (\mfcrenee 
was held in 1792, the first delegated or representative Conference 
in 1812, the first mixed or ministerial-and-Iay General Conference 
in 1872. There were till lately no di.striet assemblies in the 
Episcopal Methodism of America, and now there arc but few. The 
bishops maintain the unity of the Connexion in the interval between 
the General Confcreiiees, by their visitation and by their conjoint 
council. A .sub-episcoi)al class of miiiister.s also, called presiding 
elders, supplement the action and saperintcndency of the bisho]»s. 
These jiresMe over districts, holding all the circuit quarterly meet- 
ings, and liolding tlie district meetings, if any such meetings have 
been organized. 

American Episcopal Methodism is distributed into five distinct 
sections or cliurches, wliicli, however, differ from eacli other in no 
>oiijts of any iini)ortaiice as re.sjiccts organization or disciidine. .still 
ess doctrine, 'i’lic American Aletlnulist Episco])al Church South 
became a separate organization in 1847 by reason of the .slavery 
controversy. Tlie coloured cliurches, of which tliere arc three, 
8j>rang u]» distinctly from local causes. The following are the latest 
available statistics: — 
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In the Methodist Episcopal Church alone there are’^e^ liu mired 
annual ( 'onfcrcnces, visited hy twelve bishops. Tlii.s churcli lias 
iiion* than twenty universities, of which some, are distingui.shed 
.Hcliools of learning. Boston UniveriJity is one of tlie most reeent and 
one of the chief. The princijial foreign missions are in India, C’liina, 
and Jajiaii. The Methodist Clmreh Soutli also has some influential 
universities, particularly that at Nashville, and has missions, in 
|>urticular in Jaj»an and Cliina. 

Besides these, Methodist Kiiiscojial churches, with tlieir total of 
3,1^08.000 chuivh members, there are two other ehurches which do 
not assume the name at all, hut are yet «;ssentially Methodist in 
doctrine and discipline, not varying in any imjiortant ]>articulara 
from the Episcopal Methodism of Ameiica. Ofthe.se one is called 
the United Brctnren, w ith ir»7,000 members, the other the Evan- 
gelical Aasociation, with 113,000 members.^ 

K(m~ Episcopal Amerimn MHkodisnn. — The bodies included under 
this head are chiefly sece.s.sions from the original stock of American 
Metho^lism, founded on jirincijiles of democratic church government, 
analogous to those of the English Methodist secessions. The only 

> Th« bMt MUthorlty m to American Methodlam is Dr Abel Stevens's //isfory, 
In 6 Tola. Hie •totletics are given in the MtthodUt Year Book, lHew York, 1882. 


considerable body, however, is the Methodist Protestant Chnroh, 
with 12r>,000 irioinbers. The minor bodies, four in number, count 
altogothcr less than 60,000 members, the principal being the 
American Wesleyan Church, with 26,000 momoers. 

III. Other Methodist Bodies in Britain. 

The bodies still to be noticed, while differing as to 
points of church government, agree as to doctrine and 
in general as to the means of grace and as to inner spiritual 
fellowship with the parent “Connexion.” They all 
maintain class-meetings and love-feasts, have leaders’ 
meetings and quarterly meetings, and largely employ local 
preachers. 

The Methodist New Connexion w’as founded in 1797-98 by 
Alexander Kilham, wdio died in 1798. Its general principles are 
indicated above. Its statistics for 1881 ■were as follows:— 183 
ministers and 27,770 members (including those on mi.ssion stations, 
besides 8882 on trial), and 74,744 Sunday scholars.* 

United Methodist Free Chur^ics. — This organization in its original 
form must lie identified with the Wesleyan Methodist Association 
of 1836. That body first ahsorlied into itself, in great part, the 
“Protestant Methodists ” of 1828. It was afterwards greatly in- 
creased, and its organization in some points modified, wlien a large 
number of the seceders from the jiareiit Connexion in 1850-52 joined 
its ranks. The main body of its Conforenee does not consist, like that 
of the New Connexion, of an equal number of circuit ministers and 
elected circuit lay delegates, but of circuit delegates, whether 
ministerial or lay, electeil wdtliont any respect to oflice, ministerial 
or other. Its circuits also are independent of the control of the 
Conference. The Coimexional bond, accordingly, in this denomina- 
tion is wi«ik, and the itinerancy is not universal or uniform in its 
rules or its operation. The amalgamation between the Wesleyan 
Methodist Association and the “ Wesleyan Methodist Reformers ” 
of 1850 took place in 1857. At that time the combined churches 
numbered 41,000. At present (1881-82) they number 72,839, in- 
cluding 7772 members on the mission stations, besides 7824 on trial. 
The number of ministers is 392, with 40 retired or “ supernumerary” 
ministers. The number of Sunday scholars is 1 90,957. * 

Primitive Methodism, — In this earnest and hard-working denomi- 
nation the ministers, of whom some are women, are very literally 
“the seiwants of all.” The Conference is comjiosed, in addition to 
tw^elvc 2 >ermanent member.s, of four members appointed by the pre- 
ceding Conference, and of delegates from di.stnct meetings. Tlie 
priiicii»le of proportion is that there should be two laymen to one 
minister or “travelling preacher,” and the “travelling preachers” 
have no pastoral prerogative wdiatovcr. The Conference is supreme, 
and the Connexional bond is strong. This body was founded by 
Hugh Bourne and William Clowes, local preachers wlio were 
separated from the Wesleyan Connexion, tlic former in 1808, the 
latter in 1810, because of tlieir violation of Conference regulations 
as to camp meetings and other (piestioiis of order. The Conference 
had, ill 1807, pronounced its judgment again.st camp mootings, 
whicli liad been introduced into the country from America, whereas 
Bourne and Clow’os were determined to liold snoli meetings. 
Founded tlius by zealous and “ irregular ” lay preachers, “ Primi- 
tive” Methodism, as the resulting new body called itself, bears still 
in its organization, its spirit, and its cu.stoms strong traces of its 
origin. It Ims been a very successful body, aiming sinqdy at doing 
evangelistic work, and is now numerous and jiowerful, numbering 
among its ministers, not only many mseful jiroachers, but some of 
marked originality and ]>ower and also oi sujierior cultivation. 
There lias for many years past, if not from the beginning, been a 
very friendly feeling Udweeii the old Wesleyan Conn^.xion and the 
Primitive Methodists. Us late.st statistics (1881-2) show 1149 
travelling preachers, 186,312 members, and 383,350 Sunday 
scholars.^ 

Bible Christif ms. — The Primitive Methodists sprang up in thft 
midland counties, the Bible Christians in Cornwall. These closely 
resemble the “Primitives” in their character and spirit. Their 
founder was a Cornish local iireachcr called O’Bryan. Hence the 
Connexion is often known as the Bryanites, ami Cornish emigi’ants 
have propagated this denomination widely in the colonies. The ► 
Conference is com])ose(l of ten superintendents of districts, the 
))rcsident and secretary of the }n’ece(ling Conference, lay delegates, 
one from each district mcetiiig, ami as many of the travelling 
preachers as are allowed by tlunr respoetive district meetings to • 
attend. In general it may be said tiiat the ministerial and lay 
members of the Conference are about equal iu number. The returns 
for 1881-82 showed in England (chiefly the west and south of Eng- 

* See Jubilee Volume of tlw. New Connexion ; hIho the General Rules and the 
Mtnutes of Conference, 18K], publliihed nt tlic New Connexion Dook-lioom. 

* Si c Foundation Deed of the United Methodist Free Churches ; also Minutes 
of Conference, 1881, 119 SHlinbury Square. 

* See Julm Pette, JlUtoi’y of the Primitive Methodist Connexion’, also Minutes 
of Conference, 1881, 6 Sutton Street, Loudon, £. 
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lilid) ittiln'tlw Cluuuid Iftlaiidi 136 itinefftut preachers, 21,209 
mei^beni (Mdes 690 on trial), and 36,886 Sunday scholars. In 
Osnada the nutnber of members swas 6662, and in Australia and 
New Zeahmd 8671.^ 

Ths J^eslifan Union is an aggregate of local Methodist 

•ecession churches, loosely held together by a Conference, and is 
one of tha results of the great Methodist disniption of 1851-52. 
The returns for 1631-82 showed 18 ministers and 7728 members. 

(Ecumenical Methodist Conference * — This Conference was held in 
OityEoad Chapel, London, in September 1881. Keprcsentatives 
were present from all the Methodist bodies throughout tlie world, 
and it was estimated that these represented not less than 5,000,000 
of members and 20,000,000 of population. Wliilst in church 
organization these bodies differed, os has been shown above, in 
d<Strine and in respect of their purely 8])iritual discipline and 
means of grace, they wore all agreed in principal matters. The 
Conference was entirely practical in character. The object was to 
promote zeal and union among the constituent bodies as to all 
practical points of Christian sympathy and activity, at home and 
abroad, and especially as to home mission work, general philan- 
thropy, Christian education, and a GLristian use of the press. Tliere 
were 400 representatives present from the Methodist bodies in all 
parts of the world.® 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists , — Between the Methodism of Wales 
aiM that of England there was never any other than incidental 
connexion. Indeed, although the name of the Welsh movement 
w^ borrowed from the English, not only was Welsh Methodism 
qum|independeiit in its origin, but in reality its beginning, as an 
evn^^cal movement, was earlier than that of Engli^i Methodism. 
From Wesleyan Methodism, furthermore, Welsh Methodism was 
throughout distinguished by the fact tliat it was Calvinistic in its 
doctrine. For some years Whitelield’s name was placed by the 
leaders of Welsh Methodism at the head of their movement, but 
the connexion was not at any timo much more than nominal, 
Whitefield being, indeed, too often and too long together in 
America to exercise any real presidency over the Methodism of the 
Trincipality. 

Distinction, however, must be made between Welsh Methodism 
eis an evangelistic movement and as an organization. ‘ In its later 
and distinctly organized form, its main elements date from 1811, 
while the actual unity and the tinal consolidation of the organization 
date from so recent a period as 18C4. At that date we find the 
Cal vjttU tic Methodism of North and of South Wales for the first 
tim^Hted in a common organj^tion and government, and brought 
unoi^TOe supreme control of one ^Hleneral Assembly.'’ 

The spiritual awakening from which Welsh Calvinistic Method- 
ism derived its earliest inspiration and impulse began in 1735 and 
1736, almost contemporaneoviily and quite indopcudoutly, in three 
different counties of South Wales. Howell Harris, a gentleman of 
some position, born and bred at Trevccca in the parish of Talgarth, 
county of Brecon, is the most prominent name connected with early 
Welsh Methodism. His first strong religious convictions Jid im- 
pulses date from 1735. He was sent to Oxford in the autumn of that 
year to “ cure him of hia fanaticism,” but remained only one term. 
On his return to Wales he began to exhort and preach in private 
houses and in such buildings as he could obtain the use of, being then 
and throughout his life a simple layman. Of learning or theology 
he had but little; but he was an extemporary preacher of prodigious 
vehemence, and often of overwhelming i)()W(ir and pathos. While 
Harris was thus preaching in the county of Brecon, Daniel How- 
lands had been spiritually awakened at Llangeitho in Canliganshire, 
the two men knowing nothing whatever of each other. Rowlands 
was an ordained clergyman, of some leaniing and of gimt 
eloquence. He was a pulpit orator, and carefully ])reparod his 
powerful discourses. In Pembrokeshire, again, in that same year 
1785-36, Howell Davies began to preacb the same doctrine in the 
same spirit as the other two preachers, and with effects scarcely, if 
at all, less remarkable. The work thus begun in three distinct 
centres within the space of one year was in strict connexion with 
the Established Church, and so continued to be throughout the 
kst century. These single-minded preachers purauod their work 
ill Wales knowing nothing of the parallel work which Whitefield 
had just begun m England. In 1738, however, Whitefield, in 
the west of England, heard of Howell Harris, and in that year 
the two revivalists met in Cardiff. In 1739 Howell Harris had 
begun to extend his preaching tours far and wide, visiting not 
only South but North Wales, and, wherever ho went, founding 
reli^ous societies in connexion with tlie Clmrch of Englan<l, of a 
character resembling those called Dr Woodward’s societies, which 
had long been in existence throughout England, the chief difference 
being that the Welsh societies were ** evangelical,” Calvinistic, 
and revivalist It was in the same year tnat Wesley founded 
iiis society in England. In 1742 the clergymen connected with 


1 See CkrisHan Mmorial Vohme, 1866 ; Minutes of Conference, 1881, 
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the Welsh movement were ten in nnxnlK>M RRd there were labonr- 
ing in concert with these forty lay ** ezhorters,” as they were, 
caued. In that year the first **a8Bociation” of Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodists was held at Waterford or Watford, in Glamorganshire. 
Whitefield consented to preside, and joined his preaching to 
that of the Welsh evangelists. The fint Calvinistic Methodist 
Conference was held at Waterford, under Whitefield’s presidency, 
on January 5, 1743, eighteen months earlier than Wesley’s first 
Conference. For a short time the Calvinistic Methodism of Wales 
was linked to that of England. After 1748, however, Whitefield 
ceased to act as in any sense tlie official head of the CalviniBtio 
Methodists of England, and their organization, always loose, waa 
gradually dissolved. 

There was no Wesley in Welsh Methodism, and accordingly there 
was no organic unity among the societies of earlier Welsh Method- 
ism. Each local society was under the care of an “ exhorter,” an 
unpaid layman. A number of these local societies were grouped 
together into a district, over which aii “overseer” had charge. He 
also was usually an unpaid layman, although exercising many of 
the functions of a spiritual pastor. Sometimes, however, as in the 
case of Rowlands, he was a parish clergyman. The societies 
attended their jiarish churches and there received the sacraments. 
The meeting- or preaching-houses for the societies wore vaguely 
called “houses for reli|:^ous purposes.” 

In 1751 Howell Hams ceased to itinerate and retired to Trevecca. 
From this time his leadership in the Methodist movement seems to 
have come to an end, and the movement languished for many years 
after. Not till 1762 is any “revival ” chronicled. In 1768 Row- 
lands was obliged to quit his curacy at Llangeitho and leave the 
Established Church. His j^ople built him a chapel. He thus, after 
1763, became a Dissenting minister ; and, retaining his fame and 
much of his power to the end of his course, he died m 1790. 

Fifty years had now passed since the first societies of Welsh 
Methodism had been established by Howell Harris, and the move- 
ment, instead of having grown to strength and maturity, appeared 
to have spent its forc-e, almost in all diroctions, at least so far as 
any outward signs could show. But the Rev. ’Thomas Charles 
of Bala was to be one of the chief means of reviving it. He, like 
the earlier Metliodists, was a churchman; he had taken his degree 
at Oxford and served a curacy in Somersetshire, The doors ol the 
Established Church having been closed against him because of his 
style of preaching, he joined the Welsh Methodists in 1785, and 
his first sphere of marked inllueiieo was in North Wales. In 1791 
he took a leading part in a great revival of which Bala was the 
centre. From this period may bo dated the second spring of Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodism, from which its later succosbos were to grow. 
Charles zealously and successfully promoted the establishment of 
“ (‘irculating schools” and of Sabbath schools. He was, in fact, 
the soul of the great Christian educating movement in Wales which 
began in the last decade of the 18th century; and it was through 
his earnest zeal in seeking to provide Bibles for his Welsh schools, 
especially the Sunday schools, that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was established. Though Methodism came then to be 
effectually rooted in the soil of the l*riiieipality, it was not till 
1811 that the Welsh Calvinists took that step in the direction of 
ecclesiastical indpj)endenco wdiich the English Wesleyans had taken 
sixteen years before by calling their proacdiors to the official position 
of pastors and ordaining them to administer the sacraments. 

From 1790 till almost the present time the work of gradually 
moulding the constitution of Welsh Calvinistic Methodism has 
proceeded. The “rules regarding the proper mode of conducting 
the quarterly association ” w'ero drawn up by Charles and agreea 
iijiou ill 1790. In 1801 the Order and Form of Church Government 
and Mules of Discipline were jmblished. In 1811, as has l>een 
shown, ministerial ordination was initiated. In 1823 the Con- 
fession of Faith was j)r<miulgated. And in 1864, as has been 
already mentioned, the first “General Assembly” was held, and 
the twm associations of North ami South Wales res]>ectiyoly were 
united into one body. The constitution is now a modified Free- 
hyterianism, each church managing its own affairs subject te 
successive appeal to tlie monthly meeting of the county and the 
quarterly association of the jirovince, while the latter Dody may 
refer the decision to the annual General ^Assembly. 

The Welsh Methodists (or Welsh Presbyterians, as they are 
now often called) have two theological colleges, one at Bala and 
the other at Trevecca. They^have also a foreign missionary society, 
with missions in Brittany, among their congeners of the Celtic 
race, and in Bengal. 

In recent years this church Ims made great progress. In 1850 the 
number of members w^as 68,678, in 1870 it was 92,735, and in 1880 
thb returns showed 1174 churches, 118,979 communicants, 185,685 
Sunday scholars. The number of ministers is not officially given, 
but is estimated at 600. The North and South Wales associations 
are now also known os synods.* (J. H. BI.) 

» See W. Wllllame, Welsh Calvinistic Methodism, a ffUtorieal 
and Times of Howell Harris ; Tyermen, Life of the Rev. George Whstc^Mi Ih$ 
JHaty of the Calvinistie Methodists. 1882. 
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ICETHODinS, the apostle of the Slavsi was a native 
of Thcifliiftlnnira^ and was born about the year 825. Hia 
natiiHialily is unknown, but most probably he was a 
OrsocLEod Slav; the family of which he was a member 
appears to have been one of considerable social distinction, 
and he himself had already attained high official rank in 
the government of Macedonia before he determined to 
abandon his secular career and embrace the monastic life. 
His younger brother Constantine (better known as Cyril, 
the name he adopted at Rome shortly before his death) 
had also distinguii^ed himself as a secular philosopher ” 
in Constantinople before he withdrew to the cloister and 
to scditude. Constantine about 860 had been sent by the 
emperor Michael HI. to the Ehazars, in response to their 
request for a Christian teacher, but had not remained long 
among them ; after his return to within the limits of the 
empire, his brother and he laboured for the instruction of 
the Slavonic or Slavonicized population, especially by 
means of translations of the ^ripture lessons and the 
liturgical books used in Christian worship. About the 
year 863, at the invitation of Rastislav, Mng of “ Great 
Moravia,’’ who desired the Christianization of his subjects, 
but at the same time that they should be independent of 
the Germans, the two brothers went to his capital (its site 
is unknown), and, besides establishing a seminary for the 
education of priests, successfully occupied themselves in 
preaching in the vmiacular and in diffusing their religious 
literature. After four years they seem to have received 
and accepted an invitation to Rome from Poi)e Nicholas 
L, who had just been engaged in his still extant corre- 
spondence with the newly converted Bulgarian king ; his 
death occurred before their arrival, but they were kindly 
received by his successor Hadrian II. Constantine died 
in Rome, but Methodius, after satisf3dng the pope of his 
orthodoxy and obedience, went back to his labours in 

Moravia” as archbishop of Pannonia. His province 
appears to have been, roughly speaking, co-extensive with 
the basins of the Kaab, Drave, and Save, and thus to have 
included parts of what had previously belonged to the pro- 
vinces of Salzburg and Passau. In 871 complaints on this 
account were made at Rome, nominally on behalf of the 
archbishop of Salzburg, but really in the interests of 
the German king and his Germanizing ally Swatopluk, 
Rastislav’s successor ; they were not, however, immediately 
successful. In 879, however, Methodius was again sum- 1 
moned to Rome by Pope John VIII., after having declined 
to give up the practice of celebrating mass in the Slavonic | 
tongue ; but, owing to the peculiar delicacy of the relations 
of Rome with Constantinople, and with the young church 
of Bulgaria, the pope, contrary to all expectation, ulti- 
mately decided in favour of a Slavonic liturgy, and sent 
Methodius (880) back to his diocese with a suffragan 
bishop, and with a letter of recommendation to Swatopluk. 
This suffragan, a German named Wiching, unfortunately 
proved quite the reverse of helpful to his metropolitan, 
and through his agency, especially after the death of John 
VIII. in 882, the closing years of the life of Methodius 
were embittered by continual ecclesiastical disputes, in the 
course of which he is said to have laid Swatopluk and his 
supporters under the ban, and the realm under interdict. 
\hB date of the death of Methodius is variously given ; 
the most trustworthy tradition says that it took place on 
April 6, 885. He was buried at Welehrad (probably 
Stuhlweissenberg). The Greek Church commemorates St 
Pyril on February 14 and St Methodius on May 11 ; in 
tlm Roman Chuit^ both are commemorated on March 9. 

8m 8ehafarik*8 Slawitche AUerthiimert where the onginal 
autiunitiM are fully referred to. The subject of the present notice 
if most probably not to be identified with the Methodius, a painter 
mnA momk, who, according to a well-known legend, converted Boris 
of Bnlgaria hy naans of a picture of Chrirt’s second coming. 


a diamicd term wii^ 

an two radio^y different mma, namd^, ae designating 
either the atom<»group OH« which in numberkes^endw 
formule figures as a radical ” (oompore CteasMXsrnv, voL 
V. p. 552), or a gaseous substance of the same compositiaii, 
whi<^ however, nowadays is generally called ^dimethyl,” 
to distinguish it from the radical A gas of the composi- 
tion and me specific gravity (C2H!9 -4- ■> 15) corresponding 

to C^EL can be pr^uced in two principal wajrs, — Smt, 
by the decomposition of zinc-ethyl by water (Frankland)^ 
Zn(C8H5),+20H . H-Zn(OH),+C|HBH ; 
and, secondly, by the electrolysis of acetate of potash 
solution (Koll^), we have virtiu^y 

2CH, . COOH - (CHg), + 2(X)a I + % . 

•f pde. I —pole. 

These two gases used to be distinguished as two different 
substances, — Frankland’s being looked upon as hydride of 
ethyl, CjjHfi.H, Kolbe’s as “real methyl” {CR^)(CT1^% 
until Schorlemmer proved their identity by (lowing that 
both, when treated with chlorine, yield the same identieal 
chloride of ethyl, C^Hg . CL This confirmed the now 
generally adopt^ notion that the radical ethyl itself is 
nothing but methylo-methyl, HgC — CHg*, so that the 
filling up of the gap^ by an H must necessarily produce 
“hydride of ethyl” and “dimethyl” in one. The “true 
methyl ” which chemists used to dream of, and which, when 
treated with chlorine, would yield two CHgCl’s analogous 
to HH -H ClCl • HCl + HCl, does not, and according to our 
present knowledge cannot, exist. A quasi apology for it is 
“marsh gas,” CH., the principal component of the gas 
mixture which bullies up from any ma^y pond when its 
mud is stim^ up with a stick. It is ^ways produced 
when vegenile matter decays in the presence of water, 
and in the relative or absolute absence of air. What 
everybody knows as “ fire-damp ” is nothing but a (neces- 
sarily explosive) mixture of air with impure marsh gas, 
produced in the constantly progressing metamorphosis of 
the coal deposits ; in certain districts streams of marsh gas 
are issuing forth from cracks in the earth ; the “holy fire ” 
of Baku is such a marsh-gas spring, which, having once 
caught fire by accident, continues burning to this day. 
Perfectly pure marsh gas can only be obtained from zinc- 
methyl, Zn(CH3)2, by its decomposition with water {vide 
supra) ; a nearly pure preparation is procurable by heating 
a mixture of acetate of potash or soda and caustic alkali to 
dull redness : — 

CHa . COONa + NaOH - NaoCOg + CHaH . 

Acetate. Gai Donate. 

Marsh gas can be prepared synthetically by the action 
of bisulphide of carbon vapour and sulphurett^ hydrogen 
(both producible from their elements) on red-hot copper, 
CSg + 2H2S -1- 8Cu « 4CU2S + CH4 (Berthelot). A mixture 
of marsh gas and chlorine, when exposed to direct sunlight, 
explodes with formation of hydrochloric acid and char- 
cod. In diffuse daylight only part of the hydrogen is 
eliminated and “ replaced ” by its equivalent in chlorine, 
which in general leads to the formation of four bodies : 
CHgCl^CH^-fCij-HCl, chloride of methyl ; CH2CI2, 
chloride of methylene; CHClg, chloroform; CCI4, tetra- 
chloride of carbon. Of these several chlorometh^es, as 
they are called, the first here interests Uv. more than any 
of the rest, because from it any other methyl compound 
can be produced by the substitution of the proper kind of 
radical for the Cl of the CH^CL Thus, for instance, we 
can convert it into methyl-alcohol by treating the chloride 
with aqueous caustic potash at lOO"" C. (Bex^elot). This 
is a most important synthesis, because it is this methyl- 
alcohol that, in practice, always serves as the starting 
point in the preparation of other methyl compounds. 

Methyl-Alcohol. — ^This substance, in ordir^ praetios^ 



METHYL 



Ii IttttdB QTAlltolafiatljr, bat aimplT extracted from 

wood«q^t| a oommiereiil iabetaaoe wnich is produced 
induBtr^y in the dry distillation of wood. The wood- 
spirit is contained in the aqueous portion of the tar pro- 
in Ibis operation, along with acetic acid. To recover 
both, the tar-water is neutralized with lime and distilled, 
when the acetate remains, while the spirit distils over, 
along with a deal of water, which, however, is easily 
removed, as far as necessary, by redistillation and rejection 
of the less volatile parts. The “crude’’ wood-spirit, as 
thus obtained, is not unlike in its general properties to 
ordinary spirit of wine, from which, however, it is easily 
distinguished by its abominable smell. The ordinary 
commercial article, besides a variable percentage of water, 
contains from 35 to 80 per cent, of methyl-alcohol ; the 
rest consists chiefly of acetone, but besides includes 
dimethyl-acetal, C2H4(OCH3)'5, acetate of methyl, and 
numerous other minor components. In Great Britain 
large quantities of wood-spirit are used for the making 
of methylated spirit, a mixture of ordinary spirit of wine 
with one-ninth of its volume of wood-spirit, which is 
allowed to be sold duty free for the preparation of 
varnishes, and for other industrial purposes. In former 
times, here as elsewhere, wood-spirit itself used to be 
employed as a cheap substitute for spiritus vini ; but this 
is no longer so, since the aniline-colour industry has created 
a large demand for pure methyl-alcohol. Hence in some 
Continental works the wood-spirit, instead of being sent 
out as such, is being worked up for its components, hy the 
following sequence of operations: — (1) dehydration by 
lime 5 (2) heating, under an inverted condenser, with 
oamstic soda, to convert the acetate into hydx^ of methyl ; 
(3) destruction of the bad smells by mild flndation ; (4) 
distillation in a kind of Cofley’s still, whereby it is split 
up into approximately pure alcohol, acetone, and “ tails.” 


The new industry led to the invention of the following technical 
methods for the determination, in a given spirit, of the percentages 
of real methyl-alcohol and of acetone. 

The alcohol is determined by saturating 5 c.c. of the spirit with 
hydriodic acid (volatilization of alcohol and iodide of methyl being 
avoided by means of a cold-water bath and an inverted condenser), 
and the product poured into water. Iodide of methyl separates 
out as a heavy oil, which is measured as it is. According to direct 
trials 5 c.c. oi pure methyl-alcohol yields 7*45 c.c. of ciudo iodide 
fHrell, Kramer and Grodzky). 

For the determination of the acetone the following reagents are 
required (Kramer) ( 1) a solution of iodine, prepared by dissolv- 
ing la- 264 grammes of iodine, by means of (say) 600 grammes 
of iodide of potassium, in water, and diluting to 1 litre ; (2) a 
solution of caustic soda containing twice (NaOH) grammes jier litre ; 
(8) alcohol-free ether. Ten c.c. of the soda are placed in a gra- 
duated cylinder and mixed intimately, first with 1 c.c. of the spirit, 
then with 5 c.c. of the iodine solution. Iodoform separates out (if 
acetone is present) in minute yellow crystal plates ; this product is 
“shaken out” by means of *10 c.c. of ether, and dotci rained by 
evaporating an aliquot part of the ethereal layer in a tared watch- 
glass to dryness and weighing the residue. yiejds CHI3; 

hence 1 part of iodoform indicates 0*28 parts of acetone. 


The formula of methyl-alcohol and its true chemical 
character were correctly ascertained by Dumas and Pdligot 
as early as 1834 ; yet pure methyl-alcohol may be said to 
have b^n an unknown substance until 1852, when Wohler 
taught us to prepare it, by first extracting the CH^ of the 
CH3OH in the wood-spirit as oxalate of methyl, and then 
decomposing the (purified) oxalate with water. 

The most convenient raw material to uso nowadays is the 
commercial “pura” alcohol; if wood-spirit is employed it had 
bettor first be purified by distillation over caustic soda (vide supra). 
The formation of the oxalate then is best effected (according to 
Alexander Watt) as follows : — 500 grammes of oxalic acid crystals 
are mixed with 200 c.c. of oil ot vitriol ; then 600 c c. of the 
spirit are added, the whole kept for a time at 80^ C., and then 
allowed to stand cold for twenty-four hours. 

The law crop of oxalate crystals— partly (CH8)9Cj04, partly 
OiEKi . H . — IS separated the liquor by pressure and subse- 


quent drying over vitriol, and than decomposed hy disiillilian wiUk 
water. 

The aqueous alcohol thus obtained is dehydrated by the wefi- 
known methods used in the preparation of ordinary absolute aloc^L 

According to Krdmer, a purer preparation than Wbhleris is 
obtained by extracting the methyl as formiate instead of as oxalate, 
which is easily effected by digesting the wood-spirit with a fonnio 
acid of 1 ‘22 specific gravity, and purifying the formie ether by 
fractional distillation. This ether noils at 82% the oxalatb at 16r 
C., hence a proper combination of the two methods should be 
infinitely superior to either. What now follows must, in general, ba 
understood to refer to Wohler’s preparation. 

Pure methyl-alcohol is a colourless liquid flimiUr in its 
general properties, in its behaviour to other chemically 
inert liquids, and in its action as a solvent to ordinary 
absolute alcohol, from which, however, it differs by the 
entire absence from it of all spirituous odour. A pre- 
paration which smells of wood-spirit may be condemned 
at once as impure. According to H. Kopp, its specific 
gravity is 0*8142 at 0” C. and 0*7M7 at 16‘’*4. If the 
volume at t'* be V, then (from 0® to 61*) 

V - 1 + *0001 134^ + 1 *364 x 10 - + 8 *741 x 10 - 


The boiling point is 64'’*6 to 65®*2. The tension-curve was 
determined by Eegnault and by Landolt ; but the results 
of the two observers do not agree except (approximately) 
at F = 760 mm. Methyl-alcohol has quite a characteristic 
tendency to “ bump ” badly on distillation, which, however, 
can be prevented by addition of a small fragment of tin- 
sodium, which produces a feeble but sufficient current of 
hydrogen. Itsspecificheat is *6713 ; latent heat of vapour, 
26*4 ; combustion heat, 5307 per unit weight (Favre and 
Silbermann). The refractive index for the D (sodium) 
ray is 1*3379 * -0013 for 10® =f 5“ C. (Dale and Gladstone). 

Methyl-alcohol mixes with water in all proportions with 
contraction. 

Since Wphler’s discovery a table for the specific gravities of 
aqueous methyl-alcohols has been constructed experimentally by 
A. Dupre ; but unfortunately his alcohol boiled at 58” *7, and con- 
sequently must have been something diiferent from what generally 
goes by this name. 

In its chemical reactions methyl-alcohol, CH3 , 6H, is 
very similar to ordinary (ethyl) ^cohol, CgHg . OH, and 
consequently, in the same sense as the latter, analogous to 
water, H . OH. Thus, for instance, metallic sodium and 
potassium dissolve in either alcohol with evolution of 
hydrogen and formation of ethylates or methylates of the 
alkali metals. Example — 

CHgOH + Na-CHs. ONan-JH,. 

The two methylates crystallize from the solution with 
crystal-alcohol, which can be driven off in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen by heat, without decomposition of the salts 
themselves. Water at once decomposes them into caustic 
alkali and alcohol, CH3 . ONa + H . OH « NaOH -f CH3OH. 
Yet the reverse reaction takes place when the alcohol is 
treated with a large excess of caustic soda. 

The action of acids on methyl-alcohol is in general 
quite analogous to that on, for instance, caustic soda, with 
this important difference, however, that what in the case 
of NaHO goes on so readily in aqueous solutions with 
CH3.OH succeeds only under circumstances precluding 
the accumulation of water. In these circumstances we 
have, for instance, 

(1) cni + crH.CH3-HjO-f.Cl.CHg; 

(2) (C^ 302 )H+M . CHa-HaO + CaHjOa . CHa ; 

. Acetic acid. Acetic ether 


and so on with all monobasic acids. A dibasic acid XHH 
may act as (X)H2 or as (XH) . H ; thus, for instance, 


(8) (Ca 04 H)HTOH.CHa 
Oxalic acid. 


HgO 4* . HCHa ; 

Methyl oxahe acid. 


(4) (C,04)H,+20H.CH,-8H,0+C-04.(OH,),; 





' & iilbtab toift farms two metii}d mih ohm noatnl 
Oljur; tre hav^ for ixistance, 

< 5 ) (FWW1PO4HJ; P04(CH,)H,; P04(CH,),H; P04(CH,),. 

It woold, however, be a great mistake to suppose that 
Kilietiher, far instance (Ex. 3 and 4 ), the xnonomfthyl or 
^ dimethyl compound is formed depends on the quantity 
cf methyl-alcohol employed per umt of acid. This depends 
far more largely on other conditions, as will be illustrated 
in next paragraph. The methyl-saits of oxygen acids are 
called esters, in opposition to the chloride, bromide, iodide, 
sulphide, and oxide, which are set apart as ethers. Broadly 
speaking, ethers are not, while esters are, readily decom- 
posed by water into their cogeners; but the nitrate 
CH, . NO3 behaves in this respect like an ether. 

Actimi with Sulphuric Add. — Methyl-alcohol mixes with 
oil of vitriol with considerable evolution of heat and (always 
only partial) conversion of the two ingredients into methyl- 
sulphuric acid. Equal volumes of acid and alcohol give 
a good yield. To prepare pure methyl sulphates, dilute 
the mixture largely with water, avoiding elevation of 
temperature (which would regenerate the ingredients), and 
saturate with carbonate of baiyta. Filter of the sulphate 
of baiyta to obtain a solution of the pure methyl sulphate 
8O4.CH3.ba (where ba = |Ba=l cq.), from which this 
salt is eaimy obtained in crystals. From the baryta salt 
any other methyl sulphate is readily obtained by double 
decomposition with a solution of the respective sulphate ; 
the acid itself, for instance, by means of sulphuric acid. 
At hi^er temperatures the reaction between vitriol and 
methyl-alcohol results in the formation of methyl-ether, 
(CH,)A or of normal sulphate of methyl, (063)2804. 
The emer is a gas condensable into a liquid which, under 
pressure of one atmosphere, boils at - 2 V C. 

Hie gas disBolvee in about one thirt^r-seventh of its volume of 
water ; far more largely in alcohol and in ether; most abundantly 
la oil vitriol, >!^ch dissolves about six hundred times its 
volume of methyl-ether gas, thus affording a very handy means 
for storing up the gas for use. The solution needs only be diluted 
with its own volume of water to be broken up into its components 
(Erlenmeyer). 

liquefied oxide of methyl is now being produced on the 
manufacturing scale, and sold as a powerful refrigerating 
agent One part of sulphuric acid is mixed with a little 
over one part of dehydrated wood-spirit, and the mixture 
heated to 125 * to 128 * C. ( 130 * being carefully avoided), 
when methyl-ether goes off. When the mixture is 
exhausted, more wood-spirit is added to the residue so as 
to re-establish the original specific gravity (of 1 * 29 ), and 
the heating resumed, which again furnishes a supply of 
llie gas, and so on. This proves that the process is not, as 
used to be supposed, one of mere dehydration, but a cycle 
of reactions analogous to those in the ordinary process of 
etherification, as shown by the equations : — 

(1) S04H,+CH,0H-S04. HCHg+HjO. 

(2) 804. H. CH,+ H. 0. CH8-SO4HII + CH3. 0. CHj. 

The es^, S04(CH8), thouch obtainable by distillation of the 
alodhol with 10 parte of vitriol, is more conveniently prepared from 
note methyl-sulphuric acid by distillation in vacuum at 130 *’- 140 '* 
C ; thus ; — 2SO4CH8 . H SO4H, S04(CHj)8. It is a colourless 
Uquid, smelling like Mppermint, siiecific gravity 1*327 at 18 ® ; it 
hmls at 187 * to 188 * C. 


Chloride ofTnethyl^ CH3CI, readily produced by the action 
ef l^drochloric acid gas and hot methyl-alcohol (preferably 
fa ihe presence of chloride of zinc as an auxihaiy dehy- 
dfafarh ^ ^ which, under ordinary pressure, condenses 
fafaaiiqiiid at - 23 * C. The gas, at ordia^ temperatures 
very readily soluble in ^cohol), is only sparingly 
atMMTMd by water, which, however, at 6* unites with it 
ipto a folLi h^ydrate. Oondensed methyl chloride haa 
heoQme an artacle of oommeroei, being largely produced 
bom trimofilgriaBifaa (vide and used as a powerM 


xrigatfae igeaf^ as %raU 
fromfloMTs. 

its interesting iaomeride ^ ^ . 

nitrate of m^yl, NO3OH1, we must to the haM*/ 
books of organic ckemistry. ' ' 

Iodide of methyi^ CH3, is obtained by distiliixig methyk 
alcohol wi^ hydnodic add, which latter is best prodhoed 
off-hand by ad^tion to the alcohol of iodine and amorphous 
phosphorus. It is a colourless liquid of 2*269 spedfio 
gravity, boiling at 42**5 C., insoluble in water. 

Organic M^yJrEsters . — ^The more volatile ones are in 
genei^ easily obtained by distillation of the respective 
acid with methyl-alcohol, or with methyl-alcohol and oil 
of vitriol (virtually SO4.H.CH3); the less volatile 
ones more conveniently by passing ^drochloric acid gas 
into a methyl-alcoholic soli^tion of the acid. We have no 
space for the individual substances; but the salicylate 
C7H5O3 . CH3 may just be named as being the prindpal 
component of the essential oil of OauUhtria procumhma 
(wintergreen oil). ^ 

Methylamines . — The general result of the action of 
ammonia on an ester is the formation of alcohol and acid 
amide. Example — 

(CjHsO)- O-CHa + HNHa-CHj . OH + CaHsO . NH, . 

Acetate of metliyl Aoetouilde. 

With iodide of methyl this reaction is an obvious im- 
possibility ; what really takes place (as A. W. Hofmann 
has shown for this and all analo^us cases) is that the 
iodide unites with the ammonia into the HI compound 
HI . NHgCHg of a base NHgCHg, which can be separated 
from the acid by distillation with caustic potash, end when 
thus liberated presents itself as a gas surprisingly similar 
(almost to identity) to ammonia. The analogy extends to 
the action on iodide of methyl, which, in the case of methyl- 
amine, NHgCHg, leads to the formation of dimethylamine, 
NH . (CH3)2 ; and from the latter again trimethylamine, 
N(CH^)3, can be prepared by a simple repetition of the 
operation. These three amines are closely analogous in 
their chemical character to ammonia, the points of differ- 
ence becoming the more marked the greater the number of 
(CH3 )’s in the molecule. Trimethylamine, having lost all 
its ammoniar-hydrogen, cannot possibly act upon iodide of 
methyl like its analogues. What it really does is to unite 
with the iodide into “iodide of tetramethyl-ammonium,*^ 
I. N(CH3)4, analogous to iodide of ammonium, INH4, we 
should say, if it were not the reverse, because the organic 
iodide (unlike its prototype, which is an ammonium 
compound only in theory), when treated with moist oxide 
of silver (virtu^y with AgOH), really does yield a solution 
of a true analogue of caustic potash in the shape of 
hydroxide of tetramethyl-ammonium, N(CHg)4. OH. 

In regard to the actual preparation of these several 
bodies, which is not so simple as might appear from our 
exposition of their mutual relations, we must refer to the 
handbooks of organic chemistry. But we must not omit ' 
to state that trimethylamine, which only the other day 
was never seen outside a chemical museum, is now being 
manufactured on a large scale, and promises to play an 
important part in industrial chemistry. The waste liquors 
obtained in the distillation of alcohol from fermented beet- 
root molasses serve as a raw material for its preparatbn. 
These liquors, when evaporated to dryness and subjeofad 
to diy distillation, yield, besides tar and gases, an aqu6ouf 
liquid containing large quantities of ammonia, acetoni^e, 
methyl-alcohol, and trimethylamine. This liquor is neatiml* ' 
ized with sulphuric add, and distilled, when the nitjdlf 
and the Imethyl-dcohol distil over, to be recovered b) 
proper methods. From the mixed solution of the srdphifai 
of ammonia and trimethylamine the former is sspuM 
<mt as far as possiUe by (nystellication ; the mafaerdiiiioi 
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^ tew W 4teorted in 

fcvd»ocii]nfic solution is oyapoiated; 


' jtedl m aaNoitecm wnidi ootnes oat at first is, as far as 
fisted mt The last mother-liquor is evaporated 
to and in this form represents commeroial 

trimemy'lai^e hjdrochlorate. It is this product wluch 
s^es wt the preparation of methyl chloride {vide mipra)^ 
tte process being founded upon the fact that a concentrated 
sohition of the amt, when heated, breaks up 3HC1 . N(CH 3)3 
into 2N(CH8)3 of free trimethylamine+NHj. CHgHCl of 
hjdrochlorate of monomethylamne and 2 CH 3 CI of methyl 
chloride. 

These processes are being carried out industrially by 
Vincent in France. But this base tiimethylamine seems 
destined to do more than provide us with a new refrigerat- 
ing agent. The attempt hassbeen made — it would appear, 
with success — to utilize it for the preparation of pure 
carbonate of potash from native chloride of potassium, 
|ust as ordinary ammonia, in the famous ammonia-soda 
process, serves for the conversion of common salt into soda- 
ash. 

Methyl Cyanides , — There are two distinct bodies which, by com- 
position and by synthesis, are both OHs + NC; they are named 
“acetonitrile” (formerly called simply cyanide of methyl) and 
isocyauide of methyl or methylcarbaniine rospectively. 

Acetonitrile was discovered by Dumas in 1847. It may be pre- 
pared by the distillation of a mixture of mcthylsulphate ana of 
cyanide of potassium ; but is obtained more easily and in a purer 
state by distilling acetamide with phosphoric anhydride. Acetate 
of ammonia may ne used instead of the amide, but it does not work 
SO welL 


cyanide of silver (CH.I ; 2NCAg) and ether in a sealed-up tube to 
180® to 140®, to produce the crystalline body AgNC-f-N’CCH3(and 
Agl). The double cyanide, when distilled with some water and 
cyanide of^tassium, breaks up into its components,— the N( Ag 
forming (m/)jAgK ; and the cyanide of methyl distils over. It is a 
colourless liquid, characterized by quite an unbearably irritating and 
sickening smell. The specific gravity is ’766 at 14®, the boiling point 
59®^ C. ^ It combines with hydrochloric acid into a crystalline salt 
which is readily decomposed tw water into methylamine and formic 
acid. Whence we conclude that in this case the cyanogen is tied 
to the methyl by its nitrogen ; thus : — 

C {N-CHg} + 2H3O - H . COOH -H NHj . CH, . 

Formic aclO. Methylamine. 

The methyl here remains methyl, l)eiiig separated by an N from the 
cywogen-carbon, which latter passes into lomiic acid. 

We must not close this section without at least referring to 
the VMthylphosphineSt as being a set of bodies related to PH, 
fph^hinc) asthemethylaminesore to (ammonia), and similar 
to these in their chemical character, in so far as they are bases. 
Too pbinta of difference between the two series are of jiretty much 
the same sense as those between the two prototypes. Thus, for 
instance, while trimethylamine ^{CHs)* is a strong base, but inert 
Mmethylphosphine is a relatively feeble base, 
but in contact with air fpSedily absorbs oxygen with formation of 
•a oxide P(0H|)30, tSie uke of which in the nitrogen series has no 

^^h^pmMusds of Me&yfi , — Substances analogous to methyl- 
motel cud mrayl-^lwr lespeotively can be obtained by the dis- 
df motliyl sxipteto ^ potasi&im with strong solntlons of 


the potaisittai snlpiildlef XH8 ittd %A vsneotiltdly. The hodj 
OH3. SH is known as methyl^mraqmiq, the other (OHj^ m 
snljj^de of methyl Both ere ve^ vmtile stinld^ Sqiddo. 
Snfphide of methyl claims a special jaterest as heing the stamiig 
point for the preparation of an important daos of bodiee oalM 
trymethyl sulphine compounds. The snlphide (OHgliS leedllv 
unites with the iodide CHgl into crystals of iodiae ST trteothi^ 
sulphine, (0113)38. 1, a substance which is cloeely anilogoos in us 
chemical character to the iodide of tetramethyl-ammoniniiL Holiit 


CHa . CO . 0(NH4) CHa . CO . (NH 3 ) CH^ . CN 

Acetate of NHa Acetamide Nitrile 

-A (say). -A-HaO. -A-2HaO. 

It is a colourless liquid of a pungent aromatic odour, with specific 
gravity *806 at 0®, and boils at 82^0. When heated with Mueous 
potash (at the wrong end of a condenser) it breaks up with for- 
mation of ammonia and acetate of potash. Whenoe we conclude 
that the methyl is combined more airectly with the oorbou of the 
cyanogen, thus : 

N{C-eHj} +2H,0-NHa + CH 8 . COOH. 

Acetic acid. 

This conclusion is supported by the action on tho nitrile of nascent 
^dro^n, which leads to the formation of elhylamine, thus (Men- 

NC— CHa + 4H - H-N— CHaCHj. 

Ethylamine. 

In either case we pass from a monocarbon to a dicarbon body, 
virtually from methyl to ethyl alcohol 

The isocyanide is prepared by heating iodide of methyl with 
cyanide of silver (CHgl ; 2NCAg) and ether in a sealed-up tube to 


chemical character to the iodide of tetramethyl-ammoniniiL Holife 
oxide of silver, for instance, converts it into a strongly basio bydxilo, 
S(0Ha)8 . OH, which in its avidity for adds almost boats ita apaliMlott 
in the nitrogen family. An investigation of its salts was pnblimd 
by Crum Brown and Blaikie. 

Methyl Arsmidea , — ^Arseniferous bases constituted like mono- or 
di-methylamine (bodies such as AsHgCHa, analogous to NH3. CH|) 
do not seem to exist What we do know of are— (1) a trimetky^ 
arsine and the iodide and tho hydroxide of tetramethylarsoniiniL 
— A8(CH8)a, A8(CH8)J, and As(CHj)^OH,— bodies discovered by 
Cabours and Riche; (2) a whole senes of roonomethylic bodie^^ 
As(CH8)Xa (where X — Cl Br, orXa-0,S), discovered by Baeyer in 
1857 ; (8) the kakodyle compounds, a series of bodies, As^CH^a* X 
or As(CH 3 )j^X 8, which were discovered and investtoted by R. Bonseii 
in 1842. This great investigation marks an epoch in the histoiy ol 
organic chemistry, and our article would not be complete withmrt at 
least a short summaij of its results. Bunsen started in hia inveatigip 
tion with a liquid which had been obtained by Cadet as early as 174KI 
by the dry distillation of equal parts of white arsenic and anhydrous 
acetate of potash, and which nobody cared to investigate beowse 
It emits fumes which have an indescribably sickening smell and an 
intensity of poisonous action, compared with which that of white 
arsenic itself appears insignificant. It was reserved for Bunsen to 
attack this awrul substance and force it to give an account of itiilfc 
According to Bunsen, Cadet’s liquid is substantially an oxtdf^ 
(A8CpHg)3(), which has strongly basic properties, readily exdumn- 
ing Its O for CI3, &c. To obtain the pure substance, the liquor is 
distilled with corrosive sublimate and hydrochloric acid, wmoh ill 
the first instance yields tho pure munate of tho base Ab(CH 8)8CI 
in the form of a liquid volatile above 100° into vapours which taka 
fire spontaneously in air. From this chloride of kakodyle the purs 
oxide is obtained by distillation with caustic potash. The pars 
oxide emits no fumes; its specific gravity is 1*462; It boils near 
150°. A mixture of its vapour with air detonates at 60® C. From 
the chloride again, Bunsen obtained the fiee radical kakodyU^ 
(A%C3 Ho) 3, by treatment with metallic zinc in a special apparatus, 
so ooustiuctcd that all the several operations involved could bs 
carried out without bringing the contents in contact with air.-* 
a necessary precaution, because kakodyle is a liquid which takes 
fire in ait spontaneously even at ordinary temperatures. Purs 
kakodyle is a neavy colourless liquid boiling at alxiut 170® 0 ., and 
freezing at - 6®. When exposed to oxygen or chlorine it anfites 
destructive combustion ; but on slow access of air it is oxidized into 
its oxide, (A8C3H3)30, and kakodylic acid; with chlorine water it 
unites into the chloride which it came from ; it also unites directly 
with sulphur and other elements ; in short, it is exactly to kak^ 
dyle compounds what potassium is to potash and potash salte, 
“atnie or^nic element,” as Bunsen himself put it. This dis- 
covery of Bunsen’s was greeted with an enthusiasm which it Is 
difficult in these days to realize. With us now, a radical is 
intrinsically a fiction ; it was different in 1842. By the isolatioii 
of kakodyle the “radical ” notion suddenly rose from an unproved 
hypothesis to the rank of a theory based on eimeriment. Still 
however much our thoorotical notions may shift, Bunsen’s research 
will stand os a piece of monumental scientific work. 

Kakodylic acid. As . 0 . (CHslg . OH, is most conveniently prs^ 
pared from the oxide by addition of water and oxide of mercuir,— 
H9O + 2HgO supplying tho Hj -1- O3 required for 1(A8 CjH|) 90. Thii 
is a crystelline mon^asic acid, soluble iii water. Unlike the 
kakodylides of the As . type, it bos no smell, and is no veiy 
violent poison. It takes six grains of it to kill a rabbit. 


Mg(CHa)9 ; Zn(CHa)3 ; Pb(Cfl8)4; A1(CH8)3 ; Sd(CH 8)4. ToMvean 
idea of the chemical character of this interesting class of bodies we 
choose zinc-methyl as a representative example, and state briefly 
the chief points of its chemical history. This beniy was discovered by 
Frankland in 1849. It is prepared by boiling iodide of methyl over 
granulated zinc in a flask connected with an inverted condenser, and 
so contrived otherwise that the contents are protected against aooess 
of moisture and oxygen. Under these circumstances the two in- 
.gredients gradually unite into a non-volatile and solid compound 
IZn . (OHs). When this body is heated with more of iodide of 
methyl, it undergoes decomposition, with formation of iodide 
zinc and of dimethyl gas, I— Zn— CHj-f CHal— Znlj + fCHf)!^ 
which reaction to some extent takes place unavoidably in the pta- 
paration of the zinc salt, however great an excess of metal may bt 
taken. What survives needs only to be subjected to dry diatUlima 
(in the absence of air) to yield a distillate of zinc-methyl:— r 
SI— 2n-CH,-- Znl. -h Zn(CH3)|. 
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Zinc^methy) is a colourless liquid of 1 *886 sj^ific gravity at 10®*5, 
which boils at 46® C. ; in contact with air it tekes fire. Water 
decomposes it at once into hydrate of oxide of zinc and marsh gas, 
2n(CHj)j-Zn(0H)2 4 2CHsH. Of other reactions the following 
may be named. (1) When digested with sodium, it yields a precipi- 
tate of metallic zinc, and a double compound of itself and sfMiium- 
methyl. This latter unites readily with carbonic acid into acetate 
of soda, NaCH^ + COn-Cllg— C()— ONa (Wanklyn). (2) With 
chloride of acetyl it ‘forms acetone, Zn(CH 3)2 4-2CH3. CO. 01-= 
ZnClg + 2C0(CH3)2 (Freund). (3) Under somewhat different condi- 
tions. including tfic presence of an excess of Zn{CHg) 2 , a compound 
is produced which with water, yields tertiary butyl-alcohol (Boulle- 
row); 

CO(CHg).>-f-Zn(CH 3 )o-C(CH 3 ) 3 . 0 . ZnCHg^A; 

A -f 2H . OH = Zii( 0 H )2 + CH, -f- 0(0113)3 - OH . 

Tertiary alcohol. (W. D.) 

METEOXOME, an instrument for denoting the speed 
at which a musical composition is to l>e performed. Its 
invention is general I 3 ’, but falsely, ascribed to Johann 
Nepomuk Maelzel, a native of Hatisbon (1772-1838). It 
consists of a pendulum swung on a pivot : below the pivot 
is a fixed weight, and above it is a sliding weight that 
regulates the velocity of the oscillations by the greater or less 
distance from the pivot to wliich it is adjusted. The silent 
metronome is impelled by the touch, and ceases to beat 
when this im})ulsc dies ; it has a scale of numbers marked 
on the pendulum, and the upper part of the sliding w^eight 
is placed under that number which is to indicate the 
quickness of a stated note, as M.M. (Maelzel’s Metronome) 
Ck = 60, or • = 72, or • =1 08, or the like. The number 60 

implies a second of time for each single oscillation of the 
pendulum, — numbers lower than this denoting slower, and 
higher numbers quicker beats. The scale at first ex- 
tended from 50 to 1 60, but now ranges from 40 to 208. 
A more complicated metronome is impelled by clock-work, 
makes a ticking sound at each l)cat, and continues its action 
till the works run down ; a still more intricate machine 
has also a bell which is struck at the first of any number 
of beats willed by the person who regulates it, and so 
signifies the accent as well as the time. 

The earliest instrument of the kind, a weighted pendulum 
of variable length, is described in a paper by Etienne Loulio 
(Paris, 1696 ; Amsterdam, 1698). Attempts were also 
made by Enbrayg (1732) and Gabory (1771). Harrison, 
who gained the prize awarded by the English Government 
for his chronometer, j)ublished a description of an instru- 
ment for the purpose in 1775. Davaux (1784), Pelletier, 
Abel Burja (1790), and Weiske (also 1790) described 
their various experiments for measuring musical time. Jn 
1813 Gottfried Weber, the composer, tlicorist, and essayist, 
proposed a weighted ribbon graduated by inches or smaller 
divisions, which might be held or otherwise fixed at any 
desired length, and would infallibly oscillate at the same 
speed so long as the irujAilse lasted ; this, the simjJest, is 
also the surest, the most enduring, the most portable, and 
the cheajKJSt invention that has come before the world, | 
and one can but wonder that it has not been universally 
accepted. Stockel and Zineskall produced each an instru- | 
ment ; and Maelzel made some slight modification of that 
by the former, about the end of 1812, whicJi he announced I 
as a new invention of his own, and exhibited from city to city 
on the Continent. It was, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
in 1812 that Winkel, a mechanician of Amsterdam, devised 
a plan for reducing the inconvenient length of all existing 
instruments, on the princijile of the double ])cnduium, rock- 
ing on both sides of a centre and balanced by a fixed and a 
variable weight. He spent three years in com])lcting it, 
and it is described and commended in the Report of the, 
Netherlands Academy of Hdetwes^ August 14,1815. M aelzel 
thereupon went to Amsterdam, saw Winkel and inspected 
his invention, and, recognizing its great superiority to what 
he called his own, offered to buy ail right and title to it. 
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Winkel refused, and so Maelzel constructed a copy of the 
instrument, to which he added nothing but the scale of 
numbers, took this copy to Paris, obtained a patent for it, 
and in 1816 established there, in his own name, a manu- 
factory for metronomes. When the impostor revisited 
Amsterdam, the inventor instituted proceedings against 
him for his piracy, and the Academy of Sciences decided 
in WinkePs favour, declaring that the graduated scale was 
the only point in which the instrument of Maelzel differed 
from his. Maelzel’s scale was needlessly and arbitrarily 
complicated, proceeding by twos from 40 to 60, by threes 
from 60 to 72, by fours from 72 to 120, by sixes from 120 
to 144, and by eights from 144 to 208. Dr Crotch con- 
structed a time-measurer, and Henry Smart (the violinist, 
and father of the composer of the same name) made another 
in 1821, both before that revived as Maelzel ’s was known 
in England. In 1882 James Mitchell, a Scotsman, made 
an ingenious amplification of the Maelzel clock-work, 
reducing to mechanical demonstration what formerly reste^ 
wholly on the feeling of the jjerformer. Although 
Maelzels metronome has universal acceptance, the silent 
metronome and still more Weber’s graduated ribbon are 
greatly to be preferred, for the clock-work of the other is 
liable to be out of order, and needs a nicety of regulation 
which is almost impossible ; for instance, when Sir George 
Smart had to mark the traditional times of the several 
pieces in the Dettingen Te Deuin, he tested them by twelve 
metronomes, no two of which beat together. The value of 
the maclune is exaggerated, for no living performer could 
execute a i)iecc in unvaried time throughout, and no 
student could practise under the tyranny of its beat ; and 
conductors of music, nay, composers themselves, will give 
the same piece slightly slower or quicker on different 
occasions, according to the circumstances of performance. 

METSU, Gabrikl, a Dutch painter of celebrity (born 
in 1630, died after 1667), is one of the few artists of 
renown in Holland whose life has remained obscure. 
Houbraken, who eagerly collected anecdotes of painters 
in the 18th century, was unable to gather more from the 
gossip of his contemj)orarie.s than that, as early as 1658, 
Metsu, at the age of forty-three, submitted to a dangerous 
surgical oj)eration. The inference drawn by superficial 
readers from this statement has been that death immediately 
ensued. A more careful perusal would have shown that 
Houbraken knew that Metsu had given lessons to De 
Musscher in 1665. Local records now reveal that Gabriel 
was the son of Jacques Metsu, who lived most of his days 
at Leyden, where he was thnje times married. The last of 
these, marriages was celebrated in 1625, and Jacomma 
Garnijers, herself the widow of a painter, gave birth to 
Gabriel in 1630. Connected by both hisj)arents with art, 
Metsu was probably taught first by his father and then by 
Gerard Dow. He i)robably finished his training under 
Rembrandt. So far back as 1648, hui a few days earlier 
than Jan Steen, who is said to have painted his portrait, 
Metsu was registered in the j)ainters’ cor]>oration at Leyden; 
and the books of tlie guild also tell us that he remained a 
member in 1 649. In 1650 he ceased to subscribe, and works 
bearing his name and the date of 1653 give countenance to 
the Ixjlief that he had then settled at Amsterdam, where he 
continued his studies under Rembrandt. His companions 
at the time would naturally bo De Hooch and Van der 
Meer, whose example he soon followed when it came to his 
turn to select the class of subjects for which his genius 
fitted him. Under the influence of Rembrandt he pro- 
duced the Woman Taken in Adultery, a large picture with 
the date of 1 653, in the Louvre, in which no one would 
suspect the j^ainter of high life or taverns were it not that 
his name is written at full length on the canvas. The 
artist who thus repeated the gospel subjects familiar to 
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Flinck and Eeckhoat was also acquainted with the Oriental 
wardrobe of Bembrandt, and ready to use it, like all his 
contemporaries. But he probably observed that sacred 
art was 01 suited to his temper, or he found the field 
too strongly occupied, and happily for himself, as well 
as for his admirers, he turned to other subjects for 
which he was better fitted. We may doubt whether he 
tried the style of allegory as illustrated in a picture of 
Justice Protecting Virtue and Chastising Vice in the 
gallery of the Hague. There is every reason to think that 
this rough and frosty composition was wrought by quite 
another master. What Metsu undertook and carried out 
from the first with surprising success was the low life of 
the market and tavern, contrasted with wonderful versa- 
tility by incidents of high life and the drawing-room. 
In each of these spheres he con^bined humour with expres- 
sion, a keen appreciation of nature with feeling, and breadth 
with delicacy of touch, unsurpassed by any of his contcm- 
pcy^aries. In, no single instance do the artistic lessons of 
Rembrandt appear to have been lost upon him. The same 
principles of light and shade which had marked his school- 
work in the Woman Taken in Adultery were applied to 
subjects of quite a different kind. A group in a drawing- 
room, a series of groups in the market-place, a single figure 
in the gloom of a tavern or parlour, was treated with the 
utmost felicity by fit concentration and gradation of 
lights a warm flush of tone pervaded every part, and, with 
that, the study of texture in stuffs was carried as far as it 
had been by Tcrburg or Dow, if not with the finish or 
the brio of De Hooch. Metsu’s pictures are all in such 
admirable keeping, and so warm and harmonious in his 
middle or so cool and harmonious in his closing time, 
that they always make a pleasing impression. They are 
more subtle in modulation than Dow’s, more spirited and 
forcible in touch than Terburg’s ; and, if Terburg may of 
right claim to have first painted the true satin robe, he 
never painted it more softly or with more judgment as to 
colour than Metsu. 

That Metsu married and became a citizen of Amsterdam 
in 1659 would only prove that his residence in the com- 
mercial capital of the Netherlands was later than historians 
have generally assumed. But there is no reason to think 
that Metsu claimed his citizenship at once. The privileges 
of a burgess were given in exchange for a payment of dues, 
and these painters had various ways of avoiding unless they 
married. One of the best pictures of Metsu’s manhood is 
the Market-place of Amsterdam, at the Louvre, respecting 
which it is difficult to distribute praise in fair j)roportions, 
so excellent are the various parts, the characteristic move- 
ment and action of the dramatic persmuR, the selection of 
faces, the expression and the gesture, and the texture of 
the things depicted. A tin can in the arm of a cook is a 
marvel of imitation, but the cook’s face is also a marvel 
of expression. Equally fine, though earlier, are the 
Sportsman (dated 1661) and the Tavern (also 1661) at the 
Hague and Dresden Museums, and the Game-Dealer’s Shop, 
also at Dresden, with the painter’s signature and 1662. 

Metsu is one of the painters of whose skill Holland still pre- 
serves examples, yet whose best pictures are either in England or in 
France or in the galleries of Germany. The value of liis works is 
large, and at the romniersfelden sale in 1867 the Jealous Husband 
Dictating his Wife’s Letters, though but one of several rp]»lieas, 
was bought by Lord Hertford for little short of £2000, while for 
the Ride of the Prince of Orange, in the Gsell collection at Vienna, 
£8000 was paid by Baron Rothschild in 1873. (J. A. 0.) 

METTERNICH, Clemens Wenzeslaus, Prince (1773- 
1859), first minister of Austria from 1809 to 1848, was 
the son of a Rhenish nobleman employed in high office by 
the Austrian court. He was born at Coblentz in 1773. 
At the age of fifteen he entered the university of Strasburg. 
The French Revolution was then beginning. Everywhere 
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the spirit of hope gave to men’s language an exaltation and 
a confidence hardly known at any other epoch. But the 
darker reality soon came into* view. Mettemich was a 
witness of the riot in which the town-hall of Strasburg was 
pillaged by a drunken mob ; his tutor subsequently became 
a member of the revolutionary tribunal in Alsace. If we 
are to trust to Metternich’s own account of the formation 
of his opinions, the hatred of innovation, which was the 
ruling principle of his later life, arose from his experience 
of the terrible results which followed at this time from the 
victory of so-called liberal ideas. But in reality Mettemich 
W8.8 an aristocrat and a conservative by birth and nature. 
His sentiment in things political was that of a member of 
a refined and exclusive society which trusts to no intelli- 
gence but its own, and hardly sympathizes with larger 
interests. The aggressions and violence of the Revolution 
from 1789 to 1799 gave Mettemich an historical basis for 
his political theories, but the instinctive preferences of his 
own mind were the same from first to last. He began life 
as a young man of fashion and gallantry. His marriage 
in 1795 with the Princess Kaunitz, a granddaughter of the 
famous minister, fixed him in the highest circle of Austrian 
nobility. His first contact with the great political world 
was at the congress of llastadt in 1798, where, under the 
auspices of the victorious French republic, arrangements 
were made for compensating the German princes and nobles 
whose possessions on the loft bank of the Rhine had been 
ceded to France by the peace of Campo Formio, Mettemich 
was the accredited agent of a group of Westphalian nobles; 
his private letters give a vivid picture of the rough and 
uncourtly diplomatists who had succeeded to the polished 
servants of the old French monarchy. In 1801 Mettemich 
was appointed Austrian ambassador at Dresden, and in 
1803 he was promoted to Berlin ; but he had hardly 
become as yet a prominent man in Europe. His stay at 
Berlin was the turning-point of his life. The war of the 
third coalition was impending. Austria united with England 
and Russia against Napoleon, and the task of the youthful 
ambassador was to win over the court of Berlin to the 
cause of the allies. Mettemich seems to have done all 
that it was possible for him to do ; but Prussia persisted 
in its neutrality. The earnestness with which Mettemich 
had worked against France did not i)revent him from 
remaining on the friendliest terms with M. Laforest, the 
French ambassador at Berlin ; and so agreeable an account 
of him was transmitted to Paris by his rival that, at the 
close of the conflict, Napoleon himself requested that 
Mettemich might henceforward represent Austria at the 
Tuileries. Mettemich was accordingly sent to Paris in 
1806. This was the beginning of the period when Austria, 
humbled but not exhausted by the blow of Austerlitz and 
by the losses accomj)anying the peace of Pressburg, deter- 
mined, under the leadership of Count Stadion, to prepare 
for another war on a greater scale. But the sudden over- 
throw of Prussia, and the alliance between France and 
Russia which was made at Tilsit in 1807, added immeasur- 
ably to the difficulties of the court of Vienna. It became 
clear that Napoleon was intending to dismember Turkey, 
and to gain for himself some part of the spoils of the Otto- 
man empire. Metternich’s advice was that Austria should 
endeavour to detach the czar from the French alliance, and 
by this means frustrate the plan of partition ; but, should 
Russia hold fast to Napoleon, that Austria itself should unite 
with the two aggressors, and secure its share of Turkey. 
Oriental affairs, however, fell into the ba(;kground, and 
in the summer of 1808 Mettemich was convinced that 
Napoleon was intending to attack Austria, though not im- 
mediately. He warmly supported Count Stadion’s policy 
in raising the forces of Austria to the highest strength; 
and, although he did not share the minister’s hopes in % 
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Miend ri«bg ihrotigtiaat Qennany, he expressed in his 
oeiratdies no distrust of the power of Austria to cope 
ynm Napoleon. This is the more singular because, 
after the disastrous issue of the campaign of ld09, 
Mettemich seems to have taken cre^t for having 
opposed the policy of war. Napoleon again captu^ 
Vienna ; the battle of Wagram was lost ; and after a long 
negotiation Austria had to purchase peace by the cession 
of part of Austrian Poland and of its Illyrian provinces. 
Mettemich, who had virtually taken Count Stadion's place 
immediately after the battle of Wagram, was now installed 
as minister of foreign affairs. The first striking event 
that took place under his administration was the marriage 
of Marie Louise, daughter of the emjKjror Francis, to his 
conqueror Napoleon. To do justice to Metteraich^s ix)licy 
it must be remembered that the alliance of Tilsit between 
France and Russia was still in existence, and that Austria 
was quite as much threatened by the czar’s designs upon 
Turkey as by NaiX)leon’s own aggressions. Mettemich 
himself seems, in s]ute of his denials, to have been the real 
author of the family union l)etween the houses of Hapsburg 
and Bonaparte, — a most ]x>Iitic, if not a high-spirited 
measure, vrhich guaranteed Austria against danger from 
the east, at the same time that it gave it at least some 
prospect of security from attack by Na}>oleon, and enabled 
Mettemich to mature his plans for the contingency of an 
ultimate breach between France and Russia. In 1812 this 
event occurred. Mettemich, in nominal alliance with Najx)- 
leon, sent a small army into southern Russia, allowing it to 
be understood by the czar that the attack was not serious. 
Then followed the annihilation of the French invaders. 
While Prussia, led by its ])atriots, declared war against 
Napoleon, Mettemich, with rare and provoking coolness, 
held his hand, merely stating that Austria would no longer 
regard itself as a sul^rdinate ally, but would act with all its 
force on one side or the other. The result of this reserve 
was that Mettemich could impose what terms he pleased on 
Russia and Prussia as the price of his support. The armies 
of these two powers, advancing into central Germany, 
proved no match for the forces with which Napoleon took 
the field in the spring of 181 3 ; and the Ixard-f ought battles 
of Lutzen and !^utzen resulted in the retreat of the allies. 


After the combatants had made an armistice, Met- 
temich tendered Austria’s armed mediation, requiring 
Prussia to content itself with the restoration of its territory 
east of the Elbe, and leaving Najjoleon’s ascendency in 
Germany almost untouched. Naix)leon, after a celebrated 
interview with Mettemich, madly rejected terms so favour- 
able that every Prussian writer has denounced Mctteraich’s 
proposal of them as an act of bitter enmity to Prussia. 
On the night of the 10th of August the congress of Prague, at 
which Austria, as armed mediator, laid down conditions of 
peace, was dis^lved. Mettemich himself gave orders for 
the lighting of the watch-fires which signalled to the 
armies in Silesia that Austria had declared war against 
Napoleon. The battle of Leipsic and the camjiaign of 
1814 in France followed, Mettemich steadily pursuing the 

e )licy of offering the most favourable terms possible to 
apoleon, and retarding the advance of the allied armies 
upon the French capital. Mettemich had nothing of tliat 
personal hatred towards the great conqueror which was 
dominant both in Prussia and in England ; on the contrary, 
though he saw with perfect clearness that, until Napoleon’s 
neonroes were much diminished, no one could be safe in 
Europe, he held it possible to keep him in check without 
deetrojing him, and looked for the security of Austria in 
the ee^bliahment of a balance of power in which neither 
Buaria nor France should preponderate, while Prussia 
ahoold be strictly confined within its own limits in northern 
QemBSXj. The asaiatance of the Austrian army, which 
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of 1813, Prtusia struck for the freedom of Qennafiy, to 
leading statesmen and patriots had hc^Md that the lesw 
of the war of liberation would be the eatibUalunent of 
German unity, and that the minor German princes, who 
had been Napoleon’s vassals since 1606, would be forced to 
surrender part of their rights as sovereigns, and subnut to 
a central authority. This dream, however, vanished as 
soon as Austria entered the field as an ally. It was no 
part of Mettemich’s policy to allow anything so revolu- 
tionary as German unity to be established, least of ail 
under the influence of Prussian innovators. He made 
treaties with the king of Bavaria and Nai>oleon’s other 
German vassals, guaranteeing them, in return for their 
support against France, sej)arate independence and sove- 
reignty when Germany should be reconstructed. Accord- 
though the war resulted, through Napoleon’s 
obstinate refusal of the terms successively offered to him, 
in the limitation of France to its earlier boundaries and i£ a 
large extension of Prussia’s territory, the settlement of 
Germany outside Prussia proceeded upon the lines laid 
down by Mettemich, and the hopes of unity raised in 
1813 were disappointed. A German confederation was 
formed, in which the minor sovereigns retained supreme 
power within their own states, while the central authority, 
the federal diet, represented, not the German nation, but 
the host of governments under which the nation was 
divided. Mettemich even advised the emperor Francis of 
Austria to decline the old title of German emperor, dis- 
liking any open embodiment of the idea of German unity, 
and preferring to maintain the ascendency of Austria by 
a gentle pressure at the minor courts rather than by the 
avowed exercise of imperial rights. In this unprogressive 
German policy Mettemich was completely successful. 
His great opponent, Stein, the champion of German unity 
and of constitutional systems, abandoned his work in 
despair, and refused the useless post of president of the 
diet, which Mettemich, with a kind of gentle irony, offered 
to him. 

The second branch of Mettemich’s policy in 1813-14 
was that which related to Italy. Following the old maxiiwn 
of Austrian statesmanship, Mettemich aimed not only at 
securing a large territory beyond the Alps but at making 
the influence of Austria predominant throughout the Italian 
peninsula. The promises of national independence which 
had been made to the Italians when they were called upon 
to rise against Napoleon were disregarded. In the secret 
clauses of the first treaty of Paris the annexation of both 
Lombardy and Venetia was guaranteed to Austria, and the 
rest of Italy was divided into small states as of old. 
Napoleon’s return from Elba led to the downfall of Murat, 
who had been allowed to retain the kingdom of Naples, and 
to the reunion of this country with CSrily, under the Bourbon 
Ferdinand. After the second overthrow of Napoleon, 
Mettemich endeavoured to make every Italian sovereign 
enter into a league under Austria’s presidency. Ferdinand 
of Naples accepted the position of vassal, but the pope and 
the king of ^rdinia successfully maintained their inde- 
pendence. With the construction of the German federation, 
and the pariial construction of an Italian federation, both 
under Alias’s guidance, the first part of Mettemich’a 
career doees. He had yarded Austria’s interests with 
great skill during the crisis of 1813 and 1814. It was not 
Ins own fault, the fault of ages, that Austria’s interests 
were in antagonism to those of German and of Italian 
nationality. He thought as an Austrian, and as nothing 
else ; his task was to serve the house of Hapsburg, and tUi 
he did with signal ability and success. To d^oilnoe 
Mettemich as a kind of criminal, according to the praotto 
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aotioii in 1813 and 1814 was that of a very 
g»p4iior naan ; and the qualities of calmness and dexterity 
W&h he <i^layed would have given an infinitely greater 
aSeetiveness to the life of his great rival Stein, who in 
patriotic and moral enthusiasm was so far above him. 

The second part rf Mettemich's career, which extends 
i^m 1815 to 1848, is that of a leader of European conser- 
vatism. It is difficult to describe his attitude towards 
aliqpst all the great questions which were now arising 
jas any but one of absolute blindness and infatuation. 
He acknowledged that exceptional circumstances in the 
past had made it possible for England to exist under a 
constitution; he knew that France would not surrender 
the Oharta given to it by King Louis XVIII.; but in all 
other great states he maintained that there were no alter- 
natives but absolute monarchical government and moral 
amirchy. His denunciations of Hberals and reformers 
everywhere and at all times are perfectly childish ; and in 
many instances his hatred of change led him into errors 
of judgment not surpassed in the annals of political 
folly. When Napoleon fell, there was a prospect of the 
introduction of constitutional government throughout a 
great part of Europe. King Frederick William, stimulat- 
ing the efforts of the Prussian people against France by the 
hopes of liberty, had definitely promised them a constitu- 
tion and a general assembly. The czar had determined to 
introduce parliamentary life into the kingdom of Poland, 
and even hoped to extend it, after some interval, to Eussia. 
The Federal Act drawn up for Germany at the congress of 
Vienna declared that in every state within the German 
league a constitution should be established. Against this 
liberal movement of the age Metternich resolutely set his 
face. Though wide general causes were at work, the 
personal influence of the Austrian statesman had no small 
share in prolonging the existence of autocratic government, 
and in developing that antagonism between the peoples 
and their rulers which culminated in the revolutions of 
1848. The nature of the Austrian state, composed of so 
many heterogeneous provinces and nationalities, no doubt 
made it natural for its representative to defend and exalt 
the principle of personal sovereignty, on which alone the 
unity of Austria was based ; the relation of Austria to Italy 
rendered the growth of the sentiment of nationality a real 
source of danger to the house of Hapsburg ; but Mettemich's 
abhorrence of constitutional and popular ideas was more 
than the outcome of a calculating policy. He was not a 
man of much faith, but one belief he held with all the force 
of religious conviction, — namely, the belief that his own 
task and mission in the world was to uphold established 
authority. All efforts to alter the form or to broaden the 
basis of government he classed under the same head, as 
works of the spirit of revolution ; and in one of his most 
earnest writings he places side by side, as instances of evil 
Mught for its own sake, the action of the secret societies 
in Germany, the Carbonaria of Italy, and the attempts of 
the English to carry the Keform Bill. Working on prin- 
ciples like^ these, and without the shadow of a doubt in 
his ovm wisdom, Metternich naturally proved a great power 
apt a time when the sovereigns who had inclined to constitu- 
tiond ideas l^gan to feel the difficulties in the way of 
putting them into practice. Metternich’s advice, tendered 
with every grace of manner and with the most winning 
and persuasive art, was indeed not hard for rulers to accept, 
for he simply, recommend e d them to give up nothing that 
they It was at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 

Cl8l8) that the retrctgrade tenden^^ which was now suc- 


oeeffing ^ the hopes of 18t5, first shisreMoii^ ^ 
agitattoon among the students at the German uffiv(M 
eaused some scandal in the previous year, and secret ioeietifla 
had just been discovered in Buasia. Mettemidi pHed the 
king of Prussia with arguments for withholdii^ the natioiial 
representation which he had promised to his peof^ and 
stimulated the misgivings which were arising in ^e mind 
of the czar, hitherto the champion of European UberalianL 
A few months later the muider of Alexander’s Qennail 
agent, Kotzebue, by a fanatical student gave Mettemidkin 
excellent pretext for organizing a crusade against Oermait 
liberty. A conference of ministers was held at Carlsbad. 
The ^g of Prussia allowed his representative to follow 
Metternich’s lead. The resistance of the constitutional 
minor states proved of no avail ; and a series of resolutioiiB 
was passed which made an end of the freedom of the press 
throughout Germany, and subjected the teaching and the 
discipline of the universities to officers of state. A ocmunis- 
sion was established at Mainz to investigate the conspiracies 
which Metternich alleged to have been formed for the over- 
throw of all existing governments, and for the creation of a 
German republic, one and indivisible. In the following year 
new articles were added by Mettemich’s direction to the 
original Federal Act, the most important being one that 
forbade the creation in any Gherman state of an assembly 
representing the community at large, and enforced the 
system of representation by separate estates or orders, each 
possessed of certain limited definite rights, and all alike 
subordinate to the supremacy of the crown. Mettemioh 
would gladly have made an end of the parliamentary con- 
stitutions which had already come into being in Bavaria and 
the southern states; but he was unable to attack them 
openly, and had to confine himself to the advocacy of 
strict monarchical principles through his representatives at 
these courts. With regard to Prussia, however, he was 
completely successful. The king of Prussia broke his 
promise of establishing a national representation, and 
satisfied his conscience by creating certain powerless pro- 
vincial diets, exactly as Metternich had recommended him. 
Throughout Germany at large a system of repression was 
carried out against the advocates of constitutional rig^t. 
The press was silenced ; societies were dissolved ; prosecu- 
tions became more and more common. While Metternich 
imagined himself to be stifling the spirit of discontent, ha 
was in fact driving it into more secret and more violent 
courses, and convincing eager men that the regenerathm 
of Germany must be sought not in the reform but in tlm 
overthrow of governments. 

Meanwhile revolution broke out in Spain and Italy. 
Ferdinand of Spain, who had restored despotism, was com- 
pelled, in March 1820, to accept the constitution of 1812 
which he had subverted. The same constitution was 
accepted a few months later by Ferdinand of Naples. 
Spain was outside Metternich’s range, but his hand fell 
heavily upon Naples. A congress of the great powers was 
held at Troppau in October 1820. Metternich, who was 
president, as he had been at Vienna, and continued to be in 
later congresses, completely won over the ciar to his own 
views. Resolutions in favour of an intervention, if neces- 
sary by force of arms, against the Neapolitan liberal Govern- 
ment were adopted by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, though 
England and France held aloof. The congress was then 
adjourned to I^bach in Camiola^ whither Ferdinand of 
Naples was sui^OHed, in order tl|Kt he might mediate 
between the powers and his people, And induce the latter 
to give up a constitution which offended the three northern 
courts. FerdinsUd’s journey and mediation were an impos- 
ture as regarded the Neapolitans; he pretended that he 
went to negotiate on behalf of his people, when in fact hkl 
intention w^s exactly the same as Mettemich’s, nainely» 
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dbiolute moaaidliy restored. The prboeedings of 
^9lie OQQgrees at Laibach were a farce. A letter was 
ooiioooted by Mettemich for King Ferditumd to send to 
iiii satyectsii informing them that the powers would not 
permit the constitution to exist, and that, in default of 
their submission, the allied courts would employ force, 
nie British Government, while protesting against the joint 
action of the three powers as an assumption of international 
sovereignty, was perfectly willing that Austria, as a state 
endangered by the Neapolitan revolution, should act on 
its own account, Mettemich, however, continued to treat 
the Neapolitan question as the affair of Europe, and 
maintained his concert with Kussia and Prussia. Early 
in 1821 an Austrian force, acting in the name of the allies, 
entered central Italy. T^e armies oj)pO!sed to it col- 
lapsed, and the Austrians entered Naples on March 24. 
But in the meantime a revolution broke out in Pied- 
mont, which threatened to cut off the Austrians from 
their supports, and to raise all Italy against them. For a 
moment the bold action of Mettemich seemed to have 
resulted in immense danger lx)th to his own conservative 
policy and to the peace of Euro|>e ; for it was believed that 
the Piedmontese revolution would be answered, not only 
by a general Italian movement, but by a rising against 
the Bourbons in France, The cloud, however, passed away. 
Order was quickly restored in Piedmont ; Lombardy was 
safely held by Austrian garrisons ; and the conclusion of 
the Italian difficulties, in which Mettemich had played a 
very difficult part with great resolution and dexterity, was 
his complete and brilliant personal triumph. No statesman 
in Europe at this moment held a position that could com- 
pare with his own. 

At the congress of Verona, held in 1822, the affairs of 
Spain were considered by the powers. In the end, the 
Spanish constitution was overthrown by a French invading 
army ; but, though the arm employed was that of France, 
the principle of absolutism which animated the crusade 
was that which Mettemich had made his own. A severe 
check, however, now met him in another quarter. Greece 
had risen against Turkish rule in 1821. The movement 
was essentially a national and a religious one, but Mettemich 
treated it as a Jacobinical revolt against lawful authority, 
— confusing, or affecting to confuse, the struggle for national 
independence with the shallow and abortive efforts of politi- 
cal Hberalism in Italy and Spain. Metternich’s attitude 
towards the Greeks was for some time one of unqualified 
hostility. If, under the pressure of the Tilsit alliance, he 
had once been willing that Austria should join Bussia in | 
dismembering Turkey, he had now reverted to the principle 
of maintaining Turkey at all costs against a Russian 
advance southwards ; and he attributed the Greek move- I 
ment to the efforts of Russian agitators unauthorized by 
the czar. His desire was that the sultan should deprive 
Russia of all possible cause for complaint as regarded its 
own separate interests, and so gain freedom to deal sum- 
marily with the Greeks. Mettemich’s hopes failed, jmrtly 
through the obstinacy of the Turks, partly through the 
wavering conduct of Alexander, and ]:)artly through the 
death of Castlereagh and the accession of Canning to 
power. It was in great part owing to Canning’s moral 
fopport that Greece ultimately be^me an independent 
state; and the extraordinary violence of Mettemich’s 
language whenever he mentions this English statesman 
marks only too well the opposite character of his aims. 
No pdUtician has left a more damning record against 
htnMydf than Mettemich in his bigoted abuse of Canning. 
The Greek question, however, was only the first on which 
the judgment of events was now beginning to declare itself 
against Ibttemich and all his principles. The French 
solution of 1630 shattered the moral fabric which he , 
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England and Aance now made any revival of the 
kind of presidency that he had tnm in Borqpo 
impoesible. He was indeed bold and rapid in throw* 
ing troops into the Mpal territory when revolurionarj 
movements broke out there in 1831 and 1832, thou^ war 
with France seemed likely to resiilt from this step. He ' 
was as unsparing as he had been in 1819 in suppressing the 
agitation which after 1830 spread from France to Germany; 
and the union of the three eastern courts was once more 
exhibited in the meeting of the monarchs which took place 
at Miinchengratz in 1833, and in a declaration delivered at 
Paris, insisting on their right of intervention against 
revolution in other countries. It was, however, the new 
czar of Russia, Nicholas, who was now the real head of 
European conservatism; an^ the stubborn character, the 
narrow, unimaginative mind, of this prince made it 
impossible for Mettemich to shape his purposes by that 
delicate touch which had been so effective with his pip- 
decessor. But in Austria itself Mettemich continued 
without a rival In 1835 the emperor Francis, with 
whom he had worked for nearly thirty years, died. 
Mettemich, himself falling into the mental habits of old 
age, remained at the head of the state till 1848. The 
revolution of that year ended his political career. He 
resigned office with the dignity of demeanour which had 
never failed him ; his life was scarcely safe in Vienna, and 
the old man came for a while to England, which he had 
not visited since 1794. Living on till June 1859, he saw 
every great figure of his earlier life, and many that had ap- 
peared on the horizon since his own prime, pass away; and 
a few more months of life would have enabled him to see 
the end of that political order which it hod been his life- 
work to uphold ; for the army of Napoleon ILL was crossing 
the Sardinian frontier at the moment when he died, and 
before a second summer had gone Victor Emmanuel had 
been proclaimed king of Italy. 

Mettemich was a diplomatist rather than a statesman. 
His influence was that of an expert manager of individuals, 
not of a man of great ideas. All his greatest work was 
done before fifty ; and at an age when most statesmen are 
in the maturity of their powers he had become tedious 
and pedantic. His private character was very lovable. 
He was an affectionate if not a faithful husband, a 
delightful friend, and a most tender father. The ex- 
cessive egotism which runs through his writings gives 
perhaps an impression of weakness which did not really 
belong to his nature. Drawn by a firmer pen, the scene 
in which he describes himself labouring in the German 
conferences of 1820, while his favourite daughter was dying 
in an adjoining room, would have been one of the most 
affecting things in political biography. The man who 
could so have worked and felt together must have possessed 
no ordinary strength of character, no common force of self- 
control. 

The collection of Mettemich’s writings published by his family 
under the title of DenkvoilrdigJetUenf along with Fiench and 
English editions, contains letters and despatches of mreat value. 
The autobiography is not always trustworthy, and must be read with 
caution. Oentz’s correspondence is of first-rate importance for the 
years 1813-80. Original papers are also contained in vmions 
German works upon particular events or movements, as in 
Oncken for the negotiations of 1813 ; Welcker, Aegidi, Nauwerok 
for German affairs in 1819 and following years ; Prokesch von 
Osten for Eastern affairs. (0. A. F.) 

METZ, the capital of German Lorraine, and one of the 
strongest fortresses in Eur(^>e, is situated at the conflneaoe 
of the Moselle and the Seille, 80 miles to the north-west 
of Strasburg, and 190 miles to the east of Peris. It is 
the seat of a military governor, the judicial and administra- 
tive authorities of I^rraine» a Roman Oatholio 
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/ ^!9d Jewilji ooQiiitoms^ and a ohamber of com- two Protastaat churches, and a (synagogue^ l!he cathedral^ 

liierQS. The general ai^peamce of the town is quaint and with huge pointed windows, aknder columns, and numaroua 
jltngular, but there are also 2]^y handsome modem streets* iipng buttresses, was begtm in the 18th century, ami. 
The Mofldle flows through it in several arms, crossed by finished in 1646, and belongs to the decadence of the 
fourteen or fifteen bridges. ^ In the south-west comer of Gothic style. The Gothic churches of St Vincent and St 
the town is the esplanade, an extensive open space com- Eucharius, and the handsome garrison-church, completed 
manding a fine view of the fertile “Pays Messin’^ around in 1881, also deserve mention. Among secufar buiMbxgS 
Metz. The most interesting of the ten city gates is the the most important are the large covered market, 

Porte d'AUemagne or Deutsches Thor, a castellated stmcture town-hall, the palace of justice, the theatre, the govemor*a 
erected in 1446, and still beanng traces of the siege of house, and the various buildings for military purposes* 
Charles V. Metz contains seven Homan Catholic churches, The public library contains 35,000 volumes, including an 



Metz and Neighbourhood. 

1. Palace of Justice. 2 Prefecture. 8. Cathedral 4. Town-Hull and Ooyemor's House. 


extensive collection of works relating to the history of powder, arms, needles, billiard tables, hats, and artificial 
Lorraine. In the same building is the museum, which flowers. There are several large iron-works in the neigh- 
contaiM a picture gallery, a numismatic cabinet, and a bourhood. The trade of Metz is chiefly carried on in 
collection of specimens of natural history. Metz also leather, timber, wine, brandy, liqueurs, beer, preserved 
possesses several learned societies and charitable institu- fruits, and hardwares. A large annual fair is held here, 
tions, a gymnasium, three seminaries, and a military The civil population of Metz, which in 1869 amounted 
academy. The cemetery of Chambi^re contains the graves to 48,066, sank in 1872 to 33,134. Since then it has 
of 8400 French soldiers who died here in 1870. steadily increased, and in 1881 was 43,276, about half 

The commerce and industry of Metz have not yet of whom were Germans. The garrison of Metz consists 
entirely recovwed from the blow inflicted by the with- of 10,000 men, or including the surrounding forts 
drawal of French capital in 1871. The principal articles nearly 16,000. The total of 68,813 includes 17,000 Pro* 
of manufacture are leatiber, coarse cloth and canvas, gun- testants and 1600 Jew& 
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the Gallic Divodurum, was the chief town of the 
Modiom^rici, and was ^so called by the Komans Hediomatrii^ a 
name fkom which the present form has been derived by contraction. 
* Onaar describes it as one of the oldest and most im^rtant towns 
in Oanl. The Romans, recognizing its strategical importance, 
fintified it and supplied it with water by an imposing aquedHpt, 
the remains of whicli still exist. Under tne Roman emperors Metz 
was connected by military roads with Toni, Langres, Lyons, Stras- 
burg, Verdun, liheims, and Treves. Christianity was inti^uced 
in the 8d century of our era. In the middle of the 6th century 
the town was plundered by the Huns under Attila ; subsequently 
it came into the possession of the Franks ; and in 612 it was made 
the capital of Austrasia. On the partition of the Carolingian 
realms in 843 Metz fell to the share of the w’estern kingdom as 
the capital of Lorraine. Its bishops, whoso creation reaches back to 
the 4th century, now began to be very powerful. Metz acquired 
the privileges of a free imperial town in tlie 1 2th century, and 
attained great commercial prosperity. In 1552 it fell into the 
hands of the French through treacheiy, and was heroically and 
Successfully defended against Charles V. by the young duke of 
Guise. It now sank to the level of a French provincial town, and 
its population dwindled from 60,000 to 22,000 (1698). At the 
jieace of Westphalia Metz, with Toul and Verdun, was formally 
ceded to France, in whose j>ofisc.s.sion it remained for upwards of 
two centuries. In August 1870 the successes of the German troops 
compelled Marshal Bozaino and the French army of the Rhine 
to seek shelter behind the fortifications of Metz, which was forth- 
with subjected by the Germans to a rigorous blockade. After an 
investment of ten weeks, during which not a single shot was fired at 
the town, Bazaine capitulated, surrendering to the victors an army 
of nearly 180,000 men, several hundred cannon, and an immense 
quantity of military stores of all kinds. By tlie peace of Frankfort 
in 1871 Metz was again united to the German empire. Marshal 
Fabert and Generals Custine and Kellermann were natives of Metz. 

As a fortress Metz has always I.»een of the highest importance, 
and it now ranks with Strasburg as one of the two great bulwarks 
of the west frontier of Germany. The original town-walls were 
replaced by ramparts in 1550, and the citadel was built in 1566. In 
1674 the works were reconstructed by the celebrated military 
engineer Vauban. Under Napoleon III. the fortress was strength- 
ened to meet the demands of modem warfare, and since 1871 the 
Germans have spared neither time nor money in completing and 
supplementing his plans. The present fortifimtions of Metz con- 
sist of two lines — an inner circle of bastions and ramparts enclosing 
the city itself, and an outer circle of large detached forts on the 
surrounding hills. The inner line is strengtliened by two citadels, 
one of whimi is advanced as a tete-de-pont on the left bank of the 
Moselle. The outer circle consists of nine or ten large forts, con- 
nected with each other by smaller fortifications and commanding 
all the approaches to the city. They form a large fortified camp 
with a circumference of 1 5 miles, within which are twelve villages 
and numerous country-houses and farms. The most distant of 
the outlying forts is about 3^ miles from the cathedral. Their 
names and positions may be seen on the annexed plan. Previous 
to 1870 the fortress of Metz had never succumbed to an enemy. 

Soureet of Information. — Westphal, Oe$ehichte drr StadtAfrtt, 187S-7S ; Georg 
Lang, Mttt und ieine Vmgebungtn. 1883, and Statniiach-topographiichti Hand- 
kuck fur Loihringtn, The official German account of the blockade of Metz'ln 1870 
will be found In the Iflstory of the Franco-German war isBued by the general 
staff at Berlin, 1872 49 . A succinct account Is given by Ocorg Lang, Die Kriegi- 
nperationen urn Mets im Jahr 1870, 2d ed., Metz, 1880. 

MEULEN, Antony Francis van der (1634-1690), 
was called to Paris about 1666 by Colbert, at the instance 
of Le Brun, to fill the post of battle painter to Louis XIV. 
Bom in 1634 at Brussels, he had at an early age eclipsed 
hiB master Peter Snayers, and the works executed by him 
for the king of France during the campaigns of Flanders 
(1667) so delighted Louis that from that date Van der 
Meulen was ordered to accompany him in all his expedi- 
tions. In 1673 he was received into the French Academy, 
and attained the grade of councillor in 1681. Lodged in 
the Grobelins, richly pensioned, and loaded with honours, 
be died at Paris in 1690. Detached works from his hand 
are to be seen in various collections, but he is best repre- 
sented by the series of twenty-three paintings, mostly 
executed for Louis XIV., now in the Louvre. They show 
that he always retain^ his Flemish predilections in 
pewt of colour, although in other respects his style was 
modified by. that of the French school 
See MhfL iiUdil, Acad, de Peinture^ 1864 ; Descamps, Vies dcs 
Pi(Htn§ FUmandM. 

jkOEUBTHSrET-MOSELLE, a department in the north- 
east of Fnuoee, formed in ^^71 out of those parts of the 


old departments of Heurthe and M6iiBl]e;^)iioh dontiiiM' 
French, and deriving its name from the tm principal rivem 
which water it. Prior to 1790 it belonged to aucieiit. 

' Lorraine, or to one or other of the bishoprics ol Toul, Meti^ 
fimd Verdun. It lies between 5* 25' and 7* 5' E. loim. 
and 48*’ 25' and 49* 5' N. lat., and is bounded on the B. 
by Alsace-Lorraine, on the N. by Belgium and the grand- 
duchy of Luxemburg, on the W. by the department of 
Meuse, and on the S. by that of Vosges. The superficial, 
area is 2020 square miles. Geologically Meurthe-et- 
Moselle has five well-marked regions following each other in 
regular succession from east to north-west. On the frontier 
of Alsace are the Vosges mountains, of Trias sandstone 
{ffrh Vosgiens\ with a maximum elevation of 3000 feet, 
A narrow band of variegated sandstone divides the Vosges 
from the second region, fornjpd of shelly limestone, which 
extends as far as the Meurthe on the north and the Moselle 
on the west. The third region is formed by the variegated 
marls which cover the rich saline stngta of the neighbour- 
hood of Nancy. The Jura limestones of the Lias anfl 
Oolite, to the north-west and west of the department, form 
the last two regions. Here there is a maximum elevation 
of 1400 feet, and the plateau of Briey stretches out towards 
that of the Ardennes. Between the Vosges and tho 
Ardennes the valley of the Moselle runs from south to 
north, forming the main artery of the department; tho 
lowest level (570 feet) occurs where the river leaves it. 
Only a small part of the drainage of Meurthe-et-Moselle 
flows into the Meuse. The Moselle runs north-west from 
its entiance into the department as far as Toul ; north-east 
from Toul to Frouard, where it receives its principal 
affluent, tlie Meurthe, and becomes navigable ; north from 
Frouard to Pagny-sur-Moselle, passing to Pont k Mousson. 
The principal affluents of the Moselle are the Madon and 
the Orne on the left, and on the right, besides the Meurthe, 
the Seille, which in one part of its course forms the 
boundary of Alsace-Lorraine. The Meurthe, which flows 
to the north-west from Ilaon ifitape to Frouard, passes on 
to Baccarat, Lum^ville, St Nicholas, and Nancy, and is 
swelled on the right by the Vezouse and the Sanon, and 
on the left by tho Mortagne. The principal tributary of 
the Meuse within the department is the Chiers, which takes 
its course by Longwy and Longuyon. Climatologically 
Meurthe-et-Moselle belongs to the Vosgian regibn. Its 
mean annual temperature is 52* Fahr., being 2* Fahr. 
lower than that of Paris (which has the same latitude). 
The thermometer in severe winters falls to 13 * Fahr., 
while in summer it reaches 100 * Fahr. This is to be 
accounted for by the general elevation of the department, 
the proximity of the mountains, the arrangement of the 
valleys (which lie open towards the north), and the dis- 
tance from the sea. 

More than half of the department conaists of cul tumble land, one- 
fourth of forests, and one-tenth of meadow land. In 1878 there 
were 54,346 horses, more than 100,000 sheep, 85,000 pigs, 74,000 
cattle, 15,000 goats, 21,000 dogs, and 17,000 hives of bees. The 
crops for the same year amounted to 464,192 quarters of wheat, 
87,500 quarters of barley, 35,078 quarters of rye, 570,884 quarters 
of oats, 9,079,125 bushels of potatoes, and 76,868 tons of beet-root. 
Hops, tobacco, colza, hemp, and flax also occupy a considerable 
area. The annual yield of the vineyards (56 square miles in extent) 
exceeds £900,000; the wines of Toul are the best. The most 
common fruit trees are the pear, tho apple, the walnut, the cherry, . 
and the plum. Of forest trees the oak and the wych-elm are most 
frequent in the west of the department, the beech and the fir in 
the Vosges. The French school of forestry has its seat at Nancy. 
The metallurglc industry is highly developed, and has made veiy 
rapid progress within the last few years. Even in 1872 them 
was a consumption of 850,000 tons of coal, four-fifths of whlrii 
came from Saarbruck, and the remaining fifth from III 

1877 the iron ore obtained amounted to 1,000,000 tops, of whidi 
two-tbirds came from the beds near Nancy, the remainder from 
the neighbourhood of Lon^y. In 1880 the department prodimill 
a third of the pig-iron made in France (more than 500,000 
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.0ft yWii irJ 4?,000 ifm». Bafides blut-furnaces, forget, 

^ ^ are xdanufiftetorfes of files and boring tools, 

Agrionltdnd in^men^ and fbmitnre. In the production of salt 
iSe ^pattment bolds we first rank in France ; the salt-bearing 
1^$etS ooTer more than 160 square miles, the beds having a mean 
tbiokneisof 66 feat. The principal salt-working centres (St Nicolas, 
Vawngeville, and Bosiferes-aux-Salines) lie between Nancy and 
Lan^^e ; the annual value of rock>salt and refined salt t)roduced 
Moeeds ^£600, 000 ; subsidiary to this production is an important 
manufacture of soda salts. The other chemical products are 
nmss^te of potash, bone-black, wax-caudles, soap, and matches. 
Stone quarrying and the manufacture of plaster and lime are also 
important branches of industry. ITie flint-glass manufactory of 
Bharat, which employs nearly 1500 workmen, is well known ; 
that of, plate-glass at Cirey (with 1000 workmen) produces plates 
of great size. The faience manufactories of Lun^ville, Tout, and 
Longwy are important. Mention may also be made of the 
manmacture of window-glass, watch-glasses, and drinking-glasses. 
The tobacco manufacture at Nancy employs 1000 workmen; tan- 
niugf glove-making, hat-making^in felt and straw, wool-spinning, 
and the manufacture of army clothing are also carried on. Nancy 
is renowned for its embroidery, which is, however, diminishing 
in importance. It also possesses factories for cotton spinning 
fnd cotton stuffs, and for nosiery. The starch manufactories and 
the breweries, especially that of Tantonville, the largest in France, 
are highly productive. Nancy also carries on distilleries, grain- 
mills, paper-mills, manufactories of pasteboard objects, and a large 
printing establishment. The commerce of the department is effec- 
tively served by 300 miles of railway (the principal line being thaH 
from Paris to Strasburg through Nancy), by a number of good roads, 
and by several navigable rivers and canals. The main waterway 
is formed by the canal between the Marne and the Rhino, which 
runs by Toul and Nancy, and traverses the department from west 
to east. This canal communicates with the Moselle, which is navig- 
able from Frouard downwards, and with the new eastern cantu, 
which reascends the Moselle as far as Spinal, and which is intended 
to unite the Meuse and the Moselle with the 8adne and the Rhone. 
The population of Meurthe-et-Moselle in 1881 was 419,317 in- 
habitants. It constitutes the diocese of Nancy, has its court of 
appeal at Nancy, and forms a part of the district of the Cth army 
corps (Ch&lons-sur-Mame). There are 4 arrondissements (Nancy, 
Briey, Lun4ville, and Toul), 29 cantons, and 697 communes. The 
capital is Nancy, and the other principal towns are Pont & Mousson, 
formerly the seat of a university ; Longwy (6064), a fortified place ; 
and Baccamt (6018), celebrated for its glass-works. 

MEUSE, Mabsb, or Maas, a river of France, Belgium, 
and Holland, discharging into the North Sea or Gorman 
Ocean, has a course (variously measured) of some 500 or 
550 miles, about 300 miles lying within France. Rising in 
the department of Haute-Marne (1342 feet), at a point 
where the plateau of Langres borders on the Monts Faucilles, 
it follows a winding course, first from south to north, then 
to north-west, and afterwards to north, across the depart- 
ments of Yosges, Meuse, and Ardennes, passing by 
Neufehateau, Vaucouleurs, Commercy, St Mihiel, Yerdun, 
Sedan, M6zi4res, and Givet. Naturally navigable below 
Yerdun, it has been made so from Troussoy, where it meets 
the canal which unites the Marne to the Rhine, and from 
this point to Lidge it admits vessels of from 6 to 7 feet 
draught. After traversing a wide valley covered by green 
meadows, the Meuse, below M4zi4res, fiows through narrow 
gorges confined between rocky walls 200 or 300 feet high, 
formed by the plateau of the Ardennes. The hills of the 
Argonne, by which it is hemmed in on its upper course, 
prevent its receiving any important affluent before the 
Chiers and the Semoy, which both fall into it on the right 
in the Ardennes. At the point where it leaves France its 
ordinary volume is about 1000 cubic feet. In Belgium it 
runs picturesquely between the districts of Famenne and 
Condroz on the right, and those of Les Fagnes and Hesbaye 
on the left. Above Dinant it receives the Lesse, whose 
valley is celebrated for its wonderful grottoes, and at the 
foot of the citadel of Namur it is joined on the left by its 
principal affluent, the Sambre, whose north-easterly direction 
it takes. It then takes its course through the busy valley 
in which Huy, Seraing, and Li4ge are situated, receiving 
the Ourthe on its right* Resuming a northerly direction, 
dien taking one to the north-west, and finaUy one to the 


west, the Metise passes in front of the Dutch dtadel ol 
Maestricht to Bc^rmonde, so called from its confluence 
there with the Boer, and to Yenlo, where the canal between 
the Meuse and the Scheldt begins. Flowing thence throu§^ 
an absolutely unbroken plain, it finally joins the Rhine, to 
which it gives its own name, although the volume of its 
waters is twenty times less than that of the German river. 
It is at Gorcum that the Waal, the first separate aim txf 
the Rhine, brings to the Meuse two-thirds of the waters 
of that river. The Meuse soon after divides into two 
branches. While the Merwedo flows due west, the southern 
arm falls into the Biesbosch, an estuary of the sea, formed 
four hundred and fifty years ago by an irruption of the sea 
over a country then cultivated and thickly peopled, and now 
the subject of attempts at reclamation. On reaching 
Dordrecht, where the river navigation and sea navigation 
meet, and where the rafts which come down from the 
Black Forest are broken up, the Meuse again divides into 
two arms. The Old Meuse flows due west, while the 
northern arm joins the Lek, a second branch of the Rhine, 
and continues its course to Rotterdam. This is the most 
important branch of the estuary of the Meuse, and efforts 
are being made to regulate and deepen its channel by con- 
structing one of those grand canals in which the Dutch 
are so skilful. Schiedam and Ylardingen, both on the 
right, are the last places of importance on the banks of 
the river. 

MEUSE, a department in the north-east of France, 
formed out of a part of Lorraine and portions of the Three 
Bishoprics, the Clermontais, and Champagne, derives its 
name from the river by which it is traversed from south 
to north. It lies between 4° 52' and 5** 50' E. long,, and 
between 48“ 25' and 49“ 38' N, lat., and is bounded on 
the N. by Belgium and the department of Ardennes, on 
the E. by that of Meurtbe-et-Moselle, on the S. by 
those of Yosges and Haute-Marne, and on the W. by 
those of Marne and Ardennes. Of its superficial area (2405 
square miles), about one-half belongs to the basin of the 
Meuse, which is enclosed to the east and west by the 
eastern and western Argonnes. On the north-east it ie 
watered by the Orne, a tributary of the Moselle, and the 
Chiers, which runs by Montm4dy, and joins the Meuse a 
little beyond the northern limit of the department. The 
other half sends its waters to the Seine through the Aire, a 
tributary of the Aisne, both of which take their rise here, 
and by the Ornain, an affluent of the Saux, these two last 
being tributary to the Marne. The Meuse receives no 
important river in its course through this department. The 
highest elevation (1388 feet) occurs to the south-west, on 
the line of the ridge which separates the basin of the 
Meuse from that of the Seine. The heights gradually sink 
from south to north, but seldom fall below 1000 feet. The 
hills of the western Argonne similarly sink rapidly down to 
the valley of the Saux, where the lowest level of the 
department (377 feet) is reached. The climate of Meuse 
is transition^ between the region of the Seine and that of 
the Yosges ; its winters are less severe than those of the 
latter, but it is not so temperate as the former. The mean 
annual temperature is 52“ Fahr, As at Paris, the maximum 
cold is 9“ Fahr.; the greatest heat rarely exceeds 
Fahr. 

More than half the surface of the department consists of 
able lands, one-fourth of forest, one-tenth of meadow land. The 
projwrtion of horses is larger than in any other French depart- 
ment, except La Manche. There are 63,800 horses, 90,000 cattle, 
146; 000 sheep, 125,000 pigs, and nearly 30,000 beehives. Cereals, 
potatoes, and beet-root are the chief crops (in 1877 466,966 quarters 
of wheat, 104,660 quarters of barley, 685,365 quarters of oats, 
7, 677,874 boshols of potatoes, besides pulse, hemp, and colss)^ > Tbs 
vineyards produced more than 6,600,000 gallons of wine of good 
quahty. The forests, which are principally of oak, 
game, as are the rivers in fish. The mineral wealth of th# 
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nent iiiohides iron ore, good freestone, and fossil phosphate of lime. 
&eie are blast-fnrnaoes, iron, copjier, and bell foundries, wire- 
works, and manufactories of files, liardware, and edge tools. The 
ootton-spinning factories employ 15, 000 spindles and 82,000 frames ; 
the wooaen manufacture employs 6000 spindles, and some hundreds 
of persons are employed in the spinning and weaving of hemp, flax, 
ana jute. The glass-works (particularly the manufactory of painted 
winaow-glass, transferred after the war ol 1870 from Metz to Bar- 
le-Duc), paper-mills, saw-mills, ami flour-mills, as well as tlie 
manufactures of lime, tiles, and fire-bricks, are worthy of mention. 
Hosiery and embroidery also give occupation to a great number of 
worksliops, and the department is celebrated for its confectionery. 
Meuse contains more tnan 800 miles of railway, — the principal lines 
being that from Paris to Strasburg through Bar-le-Duc and Com- 

M E X 

I. ANCIENT MEXICO. 

T he name Mexico is connected with the name of the 
group of American tribes calling themselves Mexica 
(sing. Mexicali), or Azteca. The word is related to or 
derived from the name of the Mexican national war-god 
Mexitl, better known as Huitzilopochtli. The Aztecs from 
the 12th century appear to have migrated from place to 
place over the mountain- walled plateau of Anahuac, the | 
country by the water,” so called from its salt lagoons, and | 
which is now known as the valley of Mexico. About 1325 ! 
they founded on the lake of Tezcuco the jHjrmanent settle- I 
ment of Mexico Tenochtitlan, which is still represented by i 
the capital city Mexico. The name Mexico was given by 
the Spanish conquerors to the group of countries over 
which the Aztec power more or less prevailed at the time 
of the European invasion. Clavigero (Sioria Antica del 
Messico, vol. i.) gives a map of the so-called ‘‘Mexican 
empire,” which may be roughly described sis reaching from 
the present Zacatecas to beyond Guatemala ; it is notice- 
able that both these names are of Mexican origin, derived 
respectively from words for “ straw ” and “ wood.” Eventu- 
ally Mexico and New Mexico came to designate the still 
vaster region of Spanish North America, which (till cut 
down by changes which have limited the modern republic 
of Mexico) reached as far as the Isthmus of Panama on 
the south and took in California and Texas on the north. 
Mexico in this wide sense is of high interest to the 
anthropologist, from the several native American civiliza- 
tions which appear within its limits, and wliich con- 
veniently if loosely group themselves round two centres, 
the Mexican proper and the Central American. 

When early in the 16th century the Spaniards found 
their way from the West India Islands to this part of the 
mainland of America, they came in view of nations cultured 
high above the level they had hitherto met with in the New 
World. Here were not rude and simple tribes like the 
islanders of the Antilles, but nations with organized armies, 
official administrators, courts of justice, high agriculture 
and mechanical arts, and, what struck the while men 
especially, stone buildings whose architecture and sculpture 
were often of dimensions and elaborateness to astonish the 
builders and sculptors of Eurojje. How a population of 
millions could inhabit a world whose very existence had 
been till then unknown to geographers and historians, and 
how its nations could have reached so high a grade of 
barbaric industry and grandeur, was a problem which 
natiirally excited the liveliest curiosity of scholars, and gave 
rise to a whole literature. Hernandez and Acosta shared 
the opinion cf their time that the great fossil bones found 
in Mexico were remains of giants, and it was argued that, 
ae bdPore the deluge there were giants on the earth, there- 
ftwe Mexico was peopled from the Old World in ante- 
diluvian times. On the other hand the multitude of 
native American languages suggested that the migration 
to America took vhJSd after the building of the tower of 


mercy, that from Paris to Mets thxdugU Verdun, and the brsndi 
line to the Meuse. The chief waterways are the canal connecting 
the Marne with the Rhine, and the canal of the Meuse ; the two 
together have a length of 146 miles. The population of the depart- 
ment in 1881 was 289,861, — a small number in proportion to 
its extent, and with a tendency to decrease. Ecclesiastically it 
forms the diocese of Verdun ; it has its court of appeal at Nancy, 
and constitutes part of the district of the army corps of Chilous- 
sur-Mame. There are 4 arroudissements, — Bar-le-Duc, Commercy, 
Montmedy, and Verdun, — 28 cantons, and 686 communes, Bar- 
le-Duc (population in 1881, 17,486) is the capital; Conunercy 
has 6260 inhabitants and Montmedy 8000 ; St Mihiel (6916), on 
the Meuse, has good churches and some remarkable rocks, and is 
the seat of the departmental assize court. 

I C 0 

Babel, and Siguenza arrived ft the curiously definite result 
that the Mexicans were descended from Naphtuhim, son of 
Mizraim and grandson of Noah, who left Egypt for Mexico 
shortly alter the confusion of tongues. Although such 
speculations have fallen out of date, it is to be remembered 
j in their favour that they were stepping-stones to more valid 
argument ; especially they induced the collection of native 
tr^itions and invaluable records of races, languages, and 
customs, which otherwise would have been lost for ever. 
Even in the present century Lord Kingsborough was led 
to spend a fortune in printing a magnificent compilation of 
Mexican picture-writings and documents in his Anlir/utties 
of Mexico by his zeal to prove the theory advocated by 
Garcia a century earlier, that the Mexicans were the lost 
tribes of Israel. 

I Beal information as to the nations of Mexico before 
I Spanish times is very imperfect, but not altogether want- 
i ing. It is derived partly from inspection of the natives 
themselves, their languages and customs, which may be 
j now briefly considered, before going on to the recollections 
! handed down in the native picture-writings and oral tradi- 
1 tions. The remarks made by the accurate and experienced 
j observer Alexander von Humboldt, who had seen more 
I American tribes than almost any traveller, are still entitled 
to the greatest weight. He considered the native 
Americans of both continents to be substantially similar 
in race-characters. Such a generalization will become 
sounder if, as is now generally done by anthropolo- 
gists, the Eskimo with their pyramidal skulls, dull 
complexion, and flat noses are removed into a division 
by themselves. Apart from these polar nomads, the 
American indigenes grouj) roughly into a single race 
or division of mankind, of course with local variations. 
If our attention is turned to the natives of Mexico especi- 
I ally, the unity of type will be found particularly close. 
The native population of the i)lateau of Mexico, mainly 
Aztecs, may still be seen by thousands without any trace of 
mixture of European blood ; and the following description 
may give a fair idea of their appearance.^ Their stature is 
somewhat low, estimated about 5 feet 3 inches, but they 
are of muscular and sturdy build. Measurements of their 
skulls show them mesocephalic (index about 78), or inter- 
mediate between the dolichocephalic and brachycephalic 
(narrow and wide skulled) types of mankind. The face is 
oval, with low forehead, high cheek-bones, long eyes 
slo])ing outward towards the temples, fleshy lips, nose wide 
and in some cases flattish but in others aquiline, coarsely 
moulded features, with a somewhat stolid and gloomy 
expression. Thickness of skin, masking the muscles, has 
been thought the cause of a peculiar heaviness in the out- 
lines of body and face ; the complexion varies from yellow- 
brown to chocolate (about 40 to 43 in the anthropological 

^ Rflfereiioea may be found in Bancroft, Native Races of the Raeifia 
States, voL 1. pp. 24, 578^ 618, 646. 
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mle); black!; straight coarse glosi^ black hair; 
beard and moustache scantjr. Among variations from 
tills type may be mentioned higher stature in some districts, 
and Imhter complexion in Tehuantepec and elsewhere. If 
now the native Americans be compared with the races of 
the regions across the oceans to their east and west, it will 
be seen that their unlikeness is extreme to the races east- 
ward of them, whether white Europeans or black Africans. 
On the other hand they are considerably like the Mongoloid 
peoples of North and East Asia (less so to the Polynesians) ; 
so that the tendency among anthropologists is now generally 
to admit a common origin, however remote, between the 
tribes of Tartary and of America. This original connexion, 
if it may be accepted, would seem to belong to a long-past 
period, to judge from the failure of all attempts to discover 
an affinity between the languages of America and Asia. 
At whatever date the Americans began to people America, 
they must have had time to import or develop the numerous 
families of languages actually found there, in none of which 
nas community of origin been satisfactorily proved with 
any other language-group, at home or abroad. In Mexico 
itself the languages of the Nahua nations, of which the 
Aztec is the best-known dialect, show no connexion of 
origin with the language of the Otomi tribes, nor either of 
these with the languages of the regions of the ruined cities 
of Central America, the Quiche of Guatemala and the Maya 
of Yucatan. Indeed, within the Mexican limits, there are 
various other languages which, so far as philological 
research can at present decide, are independent of one 
another. The remarkable phenomenon of nations so 
similar in bodily make but so distinct in language can 
hardly be met except by supposing a long period to have 
elapsed since the country was first inhabited by the 
ancestors of peoples whose language has since passed into 
so different forms. The original j)eoi)ling of America may 
well date from the time when there was continuous land 
between it and Asia. 

It would not follow, however, that between these remote 
ages and the time of the discovery of the New World by 
Columbus no fresh immigrants can have reached America. 
We may put out of the question the Scandinavian sea- 
rovers who sailed to Greenland about the 10th century, and 
appear afterwards to have coasted New England (sec 
AjkiBRiCA, vol. i. p. 706), but do not seem to have found their 
way far enough southward for their visit to have any effect 
on Mexico. But at all times communication has been open 
from East Asia and even the South Sea islands to the west 
coast of America. The importance of this is evident when 
we consider that Japanese junks now drift over by the 
ocean current to California at the rate of about one a year, 
often with some of the crew still alive (see C. W. Brooks in 
Bancroft, vol. v. p. 51 ; Overland Monthly, San Francisco, 
1872, p. 353). Further north, the Aleutian islands offer 
a line of easy sea passage, while in north-east Asia, near 
Behring’s Strait, live Chukchi tribes who carry on inter- 
course with the American side ; the presence of Eskimo in 
this part of Asia (see Nordenskiold, Voy. ofVega,wo\, ii. pp. 13, 
81) is so plainly due to local migration that it is neglected 
in comparing the languages of the two continents. Asiatics 
such as Japanese or Kurile Islanders, if they found their 
way in small numbers to America and merged into native 
tribes, might hardly leave descendants distinguishable 
from the rest of the population even in the first genera- 
tion, nor introduce their own language. Such assertions as 
that the Guatusos of Costa Rica are a tribe with fair skin 
and flaxen hair, and that Japanese words may be detected 
among the Indians of British Columbia, are examples of 
evidence which may be worth further sifting ; but in an 
account like the present no proofs can be admitted unless far 
batter authenticated than these. What gives a more solid 
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interest to the question of Asiatic influence in America^ it 
that, though neither the evidence of features nor of langu^e 
has substantiated it, there are details of Mexican civ^zation 
which are most easily accounted for on the supposition that 
they were borrowed from Asia. They do not seem ancient 
enough to have to do with a remote Asiatic origin of the 
nations of America, but rather to be results of comparatively 
modern intercourse between Asia and America, probably 
since the Christian era. Humboldt ( Vues dee CordiUkrUy 
pi. xxiii.) compared the Mexican calendar with that in use 
in eastern Asia. The Mongols, Tibetans, Chinese, and 
other neighbouring nations have a cycle or series of twelve 
animals, viz., rat, bull, tiger, hare, dragon, servient, horse, 
goat, ape, cock, dog, pig, which may possibly be an imita- 
tion of the ordinary Babylonian-Greek zodiac familiar to 
ourselves. The Mongolian peoples not only count their 
lunar months by these signs, but they reckon the successive 
days by them, rat-day, bull-day, tiger-day, Ac., and also, 
by combining the twelve signs in rotation with the ele- 
ments, they obtain a means of marking each year in the 
sixty-year cycle, as the wood-rat year, the fire-tiger year, Ac. 
This method is highly artificial, consisting, not in mere 
numbering, but in combining series of different terms so 
that the same combination does not recur till the end of 
the period. Thus the reappearance of its principle in the 
Mexican and Central- American calendar (see p. 212) is sug- 
gestive of importation from Asia. Humboldt also discussed 
the Mexican doctrine, represented in the native pictures, of 
four ages of the world belonging to water, earth, air, and 
fire, and ending respectively by deluge, earthquake, tempest, 
and conflagration. The resemblance of this to some 
versions of the Hindu doctrine of the four ages or yuga is 
of so remarkable a closeness as hardly to be accounted for 
except on the hypothesis that the Mexican theology con- 
tains ideas learnt from Asiatics. Among Asiatic points of 
resemblance to which attention has since been called is 
the Mexican belief in the nine stages of heaven and heU, 
an idea which nothing in nature would suggest directly to 
a barbaric i)eoi)le, but which corresponds to the idea 
of successive heavens and hells among Brahmans and 
Buddhists, who ap])arently learnt it (in common with our 
own ancestors) from the Babylonian-Greek astronomical 
theory of successive stages or concentric planetary spheres 
belonging to the planets, Ac. The Spanish ^roniclee 
also give accounts of a Mexican game called patolli, played 
at the time of the conquest with coloured stones moved 
on the squares of a cross-shaped figure, according to the 
throws of beans marked on one side ; the descriptions ol 
this rather complicated game correspond closely with the 
Hindu backgammon called pachid (see Tylor in Jour, 
Anthrop. Inst,, vol. viii. p. 116).^ 

The native history of Mexico and Central America is 
entitled to more respect than the mere recollections of 
savage tribes, inasmuch as here memory was aided by 
something like written record. The Mexican pictures so 
far approached writing proper as to set down legibly the 
names of persons and places and the dates of events, while 
the rude drawings which accompanied these at least 
helped the professional historians to remember the tradi- 
tions repeated orally from generation to generation. Thus 
actual documents of native Aztec history, or copies of 

^ The appendix to Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico contains an 
interesting summary of analogies between the civilization of Mexico 
and that of the Old World, but some of the arguments are very incon- 
clusive. One which has been often cited turns on the likeness alleged 
by Naxera between the Chinese language and that of the Otomi nation 
of Mexico (whose name survi v^es in that of their town Otompan, now 
Otumba), The examination of an Otomi grammar (such as EUmaids 
de la Orammaire Othomi, Paris, 18C3) will, however, convince tha 
philological reader that the resemblance is hardiv of an amount to 
found a theory of a Chinese connexion upon. 
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are atiU open to the study of scholars, 'whfle aft^ 
the oon<][ueBt interpretations of these were drawn up in 
writing by Spanish-educated Meidoans, and histories 
founded on them with the aid of traditional memory were 
written by Ixtlilxochitl and Tezozomoc ; the most important 
of these picture-writings, interpretations^ and histories may 
be found in Kingsborough’s Anti^iUes of Mexico, In 
Central America the rows of complex hieroglyphs to be 
seen sculptured on the ruined temples probably served 
a similar purpose up to the time of the Spanish invasion. 
The documents purporting to be histories, written down 
by natives in later t^nes, thus more or less represent real 
records of the past, but the task of separating the preponder- 
ant mythical part from what is real history is of the utmost 
difficulty. Among the most curious documents of early 
America is the P&pd- VvJi or national book of the Quiche 
kingdom of Guatemala, a compilation of traditions written 
down by native scrib^ found and translated by Father 
Ximenez about 1700, and published by Scherzer (Vienna, 
1857) and Brasscur de Bourbourg (Paris, 1861). This 
book, composed in a picturesque barbaric style, begins 
with the time when there was only the heaven with its 
boundaries towards the four "windis, but as yet there was 
no body, nothing that clung to anything else, nothing that 
balanced itself or rubbed together or made a sound ; there 
was nought below but the calm sea alone in the silent 
darkness. Alone were the Creator, the Former, the Buler, 
the Feathered Serpent, they who give being and whose name 
is Gucumatz. Then follows the creation, when the creators 
said “Earth,” and the earth was formed like a cloud or a fog, 
and the mountains appeared like lobsters from the water, 
caress and pine covered the hills and valleys, and their 
forests were peopled with beasts and birds, but these could 
not speak the name of their creators, but could only chatter 
and croak. So man was made first of clay, but he was 
strengthless and senseless and melted in the water ; then 
they made a race of wooden mannikins, but these were 
useless creatures without heart or mind, and they were 
destroyed by a great flood, and pitch ])Oured down on them 
from heaven, those who were left of them being turned 
into the apes still to be seen in the woods. After this 
comes the creation of the four men and their wives who 
are the ancestors of the Quiches, and the tradition records 
the migrations of the nation to Tulan, otherwise called the 
Seven Caves, and thence across the sea, whose waters were 
divided for their passage. It is worth while to mention 
these few early incidents of the national legend of 
Guatemala, because their Biblical incidents show how 
native tradition incoqwrated matter learnt from the white 
men. Moreover, this Central- American document, mythical 
as it is, has an historical imj^ortance from its bringing in 
names belonging also to the traditions of Mexico jiroper. 
Thus Gucumatz, “ Feathered Serpent,” corresjionds in name 
to the Mexican deity Quetzalcoatl ; Tulan and the Seven 
Caves are familiar words in the Aztc^c migration-traditions, 
and there is even mention of a chief of Toltecat, a name 
plainly referring to the famed Toltecs, of whom further 
account will be given in their yilace in Mexican history. 
Thus the legends of the Popol- Yvh confirm what is learnt 
from comparing the culture of Central America and Mexico 
proper, that, though the nations of these districts were not 
connected by language, the iiiteref)urse and mixture 
between them had been sufficient to imi>lant in them much 
common civilization, and to justify the anthrojiologist in 
inclnding both districts in one region. Historical vabv> of 
the ordinary kind may be found in the latter part of the 
Popel-Vyhy which gives names of chiefs down to the time 
when thqr began to bear Spanish names, and the great city 
cf Quiche be^me the deserted ruin of Santa Cruz. The 
Jfiura district of Yucatan has also some vestiges of native 
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traditions in tihe manuBcript tmnriutcd by D. Ko YWi 
(in Stephens, InddmU of Tramd in TuetOan) and in ^the 
remarkable 16th century Selaokn do Iom Cobcu de TneosUm 
by Diego de Landa, published by Braaseur de Bourbouxg 
(Paris, 1864). As in the Guatemala traditioxvs, we bear 
of ancient migration from the Mexican legendary region 
of Tula ; and here the leaders are four famous ddefs or 
ancestors who bear the Aztec name of the Tutul-Xiu, which 
interpreted means “Bird-Tree.” Unfortunately for the 
historical standing ot these four ancestors, there are in the 
Aztec picture-writings representations of four trees each 
with a bird perched on it, and placed facing the four 
quarters, which make it i)robable that the four Tutul-Xiu of 
tradition, in spite of the circumstantial detail of their wars 
and migrations, may be only mythic personifications of the 
four cardinal points (see Schujtz-Sellack in Zeitsch.f, Eihn,^ 
1879, p. 209). Nevertheless, part of the later Maya records 
may be genuine, — for instance, when they relate the war 
about three centuries before the Spanish conquest, when thj 
king of Chichen-Itza destroyed the great city of Mayapan. 
Though the names and dates of Central-American native 
kings have too little interest to general readers for traditions 
of them to be dwelt on here, they bring into view one im- 
portant historical point, that the wondrous ruined cities of 
this region are not to be thought monuments of a perished 
race in a forgotten past, but that at least some of them 
belong to history, having been inhabited up to the conquest, 
apymrently by the very nations who built them. 

Turning now to the native chronicles of the Mexican 
nations, these are found to be substantial dated records 
going back to the 12th or 13th century, with some vague 
but not worthless recollections of nation^ events from times 
some centuries earlier. These last-mentioned traditions, 
in some measure borne out by linguistic evidence of names 
of j)laces, tribes, and i)er8on8, j)oint to the immigration of 
detachments or branches of a widespread race speaking a 
common language, which is represented to us by the 
Aztec, still a spoken language in Mexico. This language 
was called nahuaiU and one who spoke it as his native 
tongue was called nahuatlacatl^ so that modern anthro- 
I)ologi8ts are following native precedent when they use the 
term Nahua for the whole series of peoples now under 
consideration.^ Earliest of the Nahua nations, the Toltecs 
are traditionally related to have left their northern home 
of Huehuetlapallan in the 6th century j and, though this 
remote date cannot be treated as belonging to genuine 
history, there is other evidence of the real existence of the 
nation. Their name Toltecatl signifies an inhabitant of 
ToUariy “ land of reeds,” a place which, as has been already 
pointed out, aj)i)ears elsewhere in the national traditions of 
this region, and has a definite geogra])hical site in the 
present Tulan or Tula, north of the valley of Anahuac, 
where a Toltec kingdom of some extent seems to have had 
its centre. To this nation is ascribed not only the oldest 
liut the highest culture of the Nahua nations; to them 
was due the introduction of maize and cotton into Mexico, 
the skilful workmanshi]) in gold and silver, the art of build* 
ing on a scale of vastness still witnessed to by the mound oi 
Cholula, said to be Toltec work ; the Mexican hieroglyphic 
writing and calendar are also declared to have l^en of 
Toltec origin. With the Toltecs is associated the mysterious 
tradition of Quetzalcoatl, a name which presents itself in 
Mexican religion as that of a great deity, god of the air, 
and in legend as that of a saintly ruler and civilizer. His 
brown and beardless worshippers describe him as of another 
race, a white man with noble features, long black hair and 
full beard, dressed in flowing robes. He came from TuUan 

^ It Bboald be noticed that this word is not etymologically oon* 
nected with tlie somewhat similar word AnahiuiCt of which the mean 
ing is given at page 206 . 
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tir (fat the stories differ widely), and dwelt 

iweilty years among them, teaching men to follow his 
atks^ere am virtuous life, to hate all violence and war, to 
aacdffce no men or beasts on the altars, but to give mild 
offerings of bread and flowers and perfumes, and to do 
penance by the votaries drawing blood with thorns from 
their own bodies. Legend tells stories of his teaching men 
picture-writing and the calendar, and also the artistic work 
of the silversmith, for which Cholula was long famed ; but 
at last he departed, some say towards the unknown land of 
Tlapallan, but others to Coatzacualco on the Atlantic coast 
on the confines of Central America, where native tradition 
still keeps up the divine names of Gucumatz among the 
Quichds (see p. 208) and Cukulcan among the Mayas, these 
names having the same meaning as Quetzalcoatl in Aztec, 
viz., ** Feathered Serpent.” l^tive tradition held that 
when Quetzalcoatl reached the Atlantic he sent back his 
companions to tell the Cholulans that in a future age his 
br^hren, white men and bearded like himself, should land 
there from the sea where the sun rises, and come to rule 
the country. That there is a basis of reality in the Toltec 
traditions is shown by the word ioHecatl having become 
among the later Aztecs a substantive signifying an artist 
or skilled craftsman. It is further related by the Mexican 
historians that the Toltec nation all but perished in the 
11th century by years of drought, famine, and pestilence, 
a few only of the survivors remaining in the land, while the 
rest migrated into Yucatan and Guatemala, where, as has 
been already pointed out, their name is commemorated in 
local records. After the Toltecs came the Chichimecs, 
whose name, derived from chichi^ “dog,” is applied to 
many rude tribes ; the Chichimecs here in question are 
said to have come from Amaquemecan under a king named 
Xolotl, names which being Aztec imply that the nation 
was Nahua ; at any rate they appear afterwards as fusing 
with more cultured Nahua nations in the neighbourhood 
of Tezcuco. Lastly is recorded the Mexican immigration 
of the seven nations, Xochimilca, Chalca, Tepaneca, 
Acolhua, Tlahuica, Tlascalteca, Azteca. This classification 
of the Nahuatlac tribes has a meaning and value. It is 
true that Aztlan, the land whence the Aztecs traced their 
name and source, cannot be identified by geograi)hers, while 
the story of the separation of the seven nations at the place 
called Chicomoztoc or Seven Caves looks like national legend 
rather than real history. But the later stages of the long 
Aztec migration seem historical, and the map of Mexico 
still shows the names of several settlements recorded in the 
curious migration-map published by Gemclli Careri {Giro 
del Mondoy Venice, 1728) and commented on by Humboldt; 
among these local names are Tzompanco, “ place of skulls,” 
now Zumpango in the north of the Mexican valley, and 
Chapultepec, “grasshopper hill,” now a suburb of the city 
of Mexico itself, where the Aztecs are recorded to have 
celebrated in 1195 the festival of tying up the “bundle of 
years ” and beginning a new cycle. The Aztecs moving 
from place to place in Anahuac found little welcome from 
the Nahua peoples already settled there, whose own history 
was indeed one of incessant jealousy and quarrel. One of 
the first clear events of the Aztec arrival is their being 
m^e tributary by the Tepanecs, in whose service or 
alliance they began to manifest their warlike prowess in 
the fight near Tepeyacac, where now stands the famous 
shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe. Thus they overcame in 
arms the Acolhuas, their superiors in civilization, who had 
made Tezcuco a centre of prosperity and improvement. 
By the 13th century the Aztecs by their ferocity had 
banded their neighbours together against them ; some 
were driven to take refuge on the reedy lake shore at 
Aooculco, while others were taken as captives into 
Oolhnaoan. The king of this district was Coxcoxtli, 
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whose name has gained an undeserved reputation even in 
Europe as “ Coxcoz, the Mexican Noah,” from a scene in 
the native picture-writing where his name appears together 
with the figure of a man floating in a dugK)ut tree, which 
has been mistaken even by Humboldt for a represen- 
tation of the Mexican deluge-myth. Coxcoxtli used 
the help of the Aztecs against the Xochimilco people, 
but his own nation, horrified at their bloodthirsty sac- 
rifice of prisoners, drove them out to live for years in 
want and misery on the islands and swamps of the 
great salt lagoon, where they are said to have taken to 
making their chinampaa or floating gardens of mud 
heaped on rafts of reeds and brush, which in later times 
were so remarkable a feature of Mexico. As one of the 
Aztec chiefs at the time of the founding of their city was 
called Tenoch, t.<?., “ Stone-cactus,” it is likely that from 
him was derived the name Tenoch titlan or “Stone-cactus 
place.” Written as this name is in })ictures or rebus, it 
probably suggested the invention of the well-known legend 
of a i)ro]>hecy that the war-god’s temple should be built 
where a prickly i)ear was found growing on a rock, and 
])erched on it an eagle holding a serpent ; this legend is 
still commemorated on the coins of Mexico. Mexico- 
Teiiochtitlan, founded about 1325, for many years after- 
wards probably remained a cluster of huts, and the higher 
civilization of the country was still to be found among the 
other nations, especially among the Acolhuas in Tezcuco. 
The wars of this nation with the Tepanecs, which went on 
into the 1 r)th century, were merely destructive, but larger 
effects arose from the expeditions under the Culhua king 
Acamapichtli, where the Aztec warriors were prominent, 
and which extended far outside the valley of Anahuac. 
Especially a foray southward to Quauhnahuac, now Cuer- 
navaca, on the watershed between the Atlantic and Pacific, 
caused the bringing of goldsmiths and other craftsmen home 
to Tenochtitlan, which now began to rise in arts, the Aztecs 
laying aside their rude garments of aloe-fibre for more 
co.stIy clothing, and going out as traders for foreign 
merchandise. In the I4th century the last great natioi^ 
struggle took place. The Acolhuas had at first the 
advantage, but Ixtlilxochitl did not follow up the beaten 
Aztecs but allowed them to make i)eace, whereupon, under 
professions of submission, they fell upon and sacked the 
city of Tezcuco. The next king of Tezcuco, Nezahualcoyotl, 
turned the course of war, when Azcapuzalco, the Tepanec 
stronghold, was taken and the inhabitants sold as slaves by 
the conquering Acolhua*- and Aztecs ; the place thus de- 
graded became afterwards the great slave-market of Mexico. 
In this war we first meet with the Aztec name Moteuezoma, 
afterwards so famous in its Spanish form Montezuma. 
About 1430 took place the triple alliance of the Acolhua, 
Aztec, and Tepanec kings, whose capitals were Tezcuco, 
Mexico, and Tlacopan, the latter standing much below the 
other two. In fact the Aztecs now became so predominant 
that the rest of native history may be fairly called the 
Aztec period, notwithstanding the picturesque magnificence 
and intellectual culture which made Tezcuco celebrated 
under Nezahualcoyotl and his son Nezahualpilli. When 
the first Moteuezoma was crowned king of the Aztecs, the 
Mexican sway extended far beyond the valley plateau of 
its origin, and the gods of conquered nations around had 
their shrines sot up in Tenochtitlan in manifest inferiority 
to the temple of Huitzilopochtli, the wai‘-god of the Aztec 
conquerors. The rich region of Quauhnahuac l<etame 
tributary ; the Miztec country was invaded southward to 
the Pacific, and the Xicalanca region to what is now Vera 
Cruz. It was not merely for conquest and tribute that the 
fierce Mexicans ravaged the neighbour-lands, but they had 
a stronger motive than either in the desire to obtain 
multitudes of prisoners whose hearts were to be tom out 
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by die aacrifioing priests to propitiate a pantheon of gods 
who well personified their bloodthirsty worshippers. The 
desire for war-captives as acceptable victims is related to 
have brought about an almost incredible agreement among 
nations of the Mexican alliance, that they should from 
time to time fight battles among themselves in order to 
provide prisoners for the altars. Thus there was something 
of the character of a religious war in the expedition made 
in 1469 under Axayacatl as far down the isthmus as 
Tehuantepec, whence the Mexican army came back with 
loads of rich plunder and thousands of captives, and the 
later ravaging of the Totonac region as far as the Atlantic, 
when the inhabitants were taken for sacrifice and their 
land recolonized by Aztecs. Ahuitzotl left the Aztec 
empire (as it is often somewhat ambitiously called) at the 
height of apparent power, but the cruel oppression of the 
subject regions had made their life almost unbearable, and 
the second Moteuezoma, coming to a rule already liable to 
break up from within, weakened it still more by upholding 
the class of chiefs or nobles against the common people 
who as warriors and traders had in great measure made 
the pros[)erity of the allied nations. The Mexicans had 
long tried to subjugate the stubborn little nation of Tlax- 
callan (Tlascala), which had obstinately held out, though so 
hemmed in that for years the people lived without salt, this 
being no longer to be had from the sea-coast. Moteuezoma 
made a last effort to crush them, but in vain, and when 
the Spaniards came they were there as ready-made allies 
planted on the high road to Mexico. From the date when 
the festival of the new cycle was first celebrated in 
Chapul tepee six 52-year periods had passed when in 1507 
the new fire symbolizing the beginning of a new cycle 
was kindled for the last time on the breast of a human 
victim. Kuraours of the coming of the Europeans may 
have before this date spread from Cuba, but in 1517 
Cordova touched in Yucatan, and in 1518 Grijalva was 
on the east coast of Mexico, and the Aztecs first met the 
white men, in whom they saw, partly with hope and jiartly 
with fear, the fulfilment of the prophecy that Quetzalcoatl 
should one day return. With the Spanish conquest under 
Hernando Cortes (see Coktes) the native history of Mexico 
comes to an end. 

ClVILIZATIt)N. 

While the prairie tribes of Amcriea lived under the loose 
sway of chiefs and councils of old men, the settled nations of 
Mexico had attained to a somewiiat highly organized government. 
This may be seen by the elaborate balance of power maintained in 
the federation of Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan, where each king 
was absolute in his own country, but in war or other public interests 
they acted jointly, with powers in something like the proportion in 
which they divided conquered lands and spoil, wdiieh was two-fifths 
each to Mexico and Tezcin o and one-lifth to Tlacopan. The suc- 
cessor of the Aztec king was customarily a chosen brother or nephew, 
the eldest having the first claim unle.ss set aside as incompetent, 
and halving to be a tried warrior ; this mode of .succession, w’hich has 
been looked on as an elaborate practical device for si'curing practical 
advantages, seems rather to Imve arisen out of tlie law of choice 
among the descendants of the female line, found in American tribes 
of much lower culture. Something like this appears in the succes- 
sion of kings of Tezcuco and Tlacopan, wliich went to sons by the 
principal wife, who was usually of the Aztec royal family. The 
Mexican chronicles, however, sliow instances of the king’s son suc- 
ceeding, or of jx)werful chiefs being elected to the kingship. The 
term republic is sometimes used to describe the little state of 
Tlascala, but this was in fact a federation of four chiefs, w’ith an 
assembly of nobles. In the Zapotec district the Wiyatao or high- 
priest of Zopaa w^as a divine ruler before whom all jirostrated them- 
selves with faces to the ground ; he was even too sacred to allow 
his foot to toucii the earth, and was only seen carried in a litter. 

The accounts given by the Spanish and native Mexican writers of 
the courts and palaces of the native kings must be taken with some 
leaerre, from the tendency to use descriptive terms not actually 
untrue, but which convey erroneous ideas taken from Eiiiopean 
architecture ; thus what are called columns of porphyry and lasper 
supporting marble balconies might perhaps be better described as 
pkn carrying alaba, while the apartments and terraces must have 
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been more remarkable for number and extent then arohiteotaial* 
grandeur, being but low one-storied buildings. The principal 
palace of Mexico consisted of hundreds of rooms and halls ranged 
round three open 8C|uare8, with women’s apartments, granaries, 
storehouses, menageries, aviaries, of such extent that one of riie 
companions of Cortes records having four times wandered about 
till lie was tired, without seeing the whole. Not less remark 
able was the palace of Tezcuco, surrounded with its groves and 
leasure-gardoiis ; and, though now hardly anything remains of the 
uildings above ground, the neighbouring hill of Tozcotzinco still 
has its stone steps and ieiTuces ; and the immense embankment 
carrying the aqueduct-channel of hewn stone which supplied water 
to basins cut in the solid rock still remains to prove that the phron- 
iclers’ descriptions, if highly-coloured, were at any rate genuine. Till 
the last century the gigantic figures of Axayacatl and his son Monte- 
zuma were to lie seen carved in the porphyry hill of Chapultepec, 
but these os well as the hanging gardens have lieen destroyed, and 
only the groves of ahuehucte (cypress) remain of the ancient beautiea 
of the place. Tliat in the palace gardens flowers from the tierra 
caliento were transplanted, ai^l w’ater-fowl bred near fresh and salt 
pools fit for each kind, that all kinds of birds and beasts were kept 
in well-appointed zoological gardens where there were homes even 
for alligators and snakes, — all this testifies, not merely to barbaric 
ostentation, but to a cultivation of natural history which was rCally 
beyond the European level of the time. From the palaces and re- 
tinues of tliousands of servants attached to the royal service may be 
inferred at once the de8|iotic power of the Mexican rulers and the 
heavy taxation of the people ; in fact some of the most remarkable 
of the picture-writings are tribute-rolls enumerating by hundreds 
and thousands the mantles, ocelot-skins, bags of gold-dust, bronze 
hatchets, loads of chocolate, &c. , furnished periodically by the towns. 
Below the king w’as a numerous and powerful class of nobles, the 
highest of whom {tlatoani) were great vassals owing little more than 
homage and tribute to their feudal lord, w'hile the natural result 
of the unruliness of the noble class was that the king to keep them 
in check increased their numbers, brought them to the capital aa 
councillors, and balanced their influence by military and household 
officers, and by a rich and powerful mercliant class. The nobles 
not only had jnivilegcs of rank and dignity, but substantial power 
over the plebeian or peasant class {inacehualH)^ who submitted to 
much the same oj)pression and extortion at tlieir hands as was 
customary in the Old World. The tenures of land in Mexico were 
those generally appearing in barbaric countries where invasion and 
military despotism hav6 encroached on but not totally superseded 
the earlier tribal laws. The greatest estates belonged to the king, 
or had been granted to military chiefs whose sons succeeded them, 
or were the endowments of temples, but the calpulli or village 
community still survived, and each freeman of the tribe held and 
tilled his portion of the common lands. Below the freemen were 
the slaves, who were war-ca]»tives, persons enslaved for punishment, 
or cliildren sold by their parents Trisoners of war were mostly 
doomed to sacrifice, bnt other classes of slaves were mildly treated, 
retaining civil rights, and their children were born free. 

Tlie superior courts of law formed part of the palace, and there J 
were tribunals in tho principal cities, over each of which presided a 
supreme judge or cihuacoatl, who was irremovable, and whose 
criminal decisions not even the king might reverse ; he appointed 
tho lower judges and heard appeals from them ; it is doubtful 
whether he judged in civil cases, but both kinds of suits were heard 
in the court belo'w, by the tlacatccatl and his two associates, below 
whom w'ere tho ward-magistrates. Lands w'ere set apart for the 
maintenance of the judges, and indeed nothing gives u higher idea 
of tho elaborate civilization of Mexico than this judicial system 
which culminated in a general court and council of state presided 
over by the king. The Jaws and records of suits W'ere set down in 

J ucture-writings, of which some arc still to be seen ; sentence of 
leath was recorded by drawing u line with an airow across the 
portrait of the condemned, and the clironiclcrs describe the barbaric 
solemnity with which the king ])as8ed sentence sitting on a golden 
and jewelled throne in the divine tribunal, with one hand on an 
ornamented skull and the golden arrow in the other. Among the 
resemblances to Old-World law was the use of a judicial oath, the 
witness touching the ground with his finger and putting it to his 
lijis, thus swearing by Mother Earth. The criminal laws were of 
extreme severity, even petty theft being punished by the thief being 
enslaved to tho ])erson he had robbed, while to steal a tobacco 
pouch or twenty ears of corn was death ; he who pilfered in the 
market was then and there beaten to death, and he who insulted Xipe, 
the god of the gold- and silver-smiths, by stealing his precious metal, 
\va8 skinned alive and sacrificed to the offended deity. Though 
aloe-beer or “juilciue*^ was allowed for feasts and to invalids in 
moderation, and old [leople over seventy seem to be represented 
in one of the picture-writings as having liberty of drunkenness, 
young men found drunk were clubbed to death and young women 
stoned. Such a Draconian standard prevailing, it is nardly needM 
to enumerate the special penalties ot such onences as witchcraft 
fraud, removing landmarks, adultery, Icc., which differed as to 
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wlk^tber the crimlnel had hia heart cat out on the altar, hie head 
ordflhed between two etonee, A;o. ; while even leaser pnnishments 
were handi, such aa that of alanderera, whose hair was singed with 
a nine-torch to the scalp. 

War. Based on conquest as the Astec kingdom was, and with the 
craving for warlike glojy fostered by the most bloodthirsty religion 
the world ever saw, it follows that the nation was above all other 
pursuits organized as a fighting community. To bo a tried soldier 
was the road to honour and office, and the king could not be en- 
throned till he had with his own hand taken captives to be 
butchered on the war-god’s altar at his coronation. The common 
, soldiers were promoted for acts of daring; and the children of chiefs 
were regularly trained to war, and initiated by being sent into 
battle with veterans, with whose aid the youth took his first prisoner, 
but his future rise depended on how many captives ho took un- 
aided in fight with warlike enemies ; by such feats he gained the 
dignity of wearing coloured blankets, tassels, and lip-jewels, and 
reached such military titles as that of ^‘guiding eagle.” The 
Mexican military costumes are to be seen in the picture-writings, 
where the military orders of princes,%eagles, and tigers arc known 
by their braided hair, eagles’ beaks, and spotted armour. The 
common soldiers went into battle brilliant in savage war-paint, hut 
those of higher rank had helmets like birds and beasts of prey, 
armour of gold and silver, wooden greaves, and especially the 
ichcapilli, the quilted cotton tunic two fingers thick, so serviceable 
as a protection from arrows that the Spanish invaders were glad to 
adopt it. The archers shot well and with strong bows, though their 
arrows were generally tipped only with stone or bone ; their shields 
or targets, mostly rounu, wore of ordinary barbaric forms ; the 
spears or javelins had heads of obsidian or bronze, and were some- 
times hurled with a spear-thrower or of which pictures and 
specimens still exist, showing it to be similar in principle to those 
used by the Australians and Eskimo. Tlie most characteristic 
weapon of the Mexicans was the maqmhuitl or “ hand- wood,” a 
club set with two rows of largo sharp obsidian flakes, a well- 
directed blow with which would cut down man or horse. These 
two last-mentioned weapons have the look of highly-developed 
savage forms, while on the other hand the military organization was 
in some respects equal to that of an Asiatic nation, with its 
rejgular companies commanded each by its captain and provided 
with its standard. The armies wore very large, an expedition often 
consisting of several divisions each numbering eight tliousand men, 
hut the tactics of the commanders were quite rudimentary, consist- 
ing merely of attack by arrows and javelins at a distance, gradu- 
ally closing into a hand-to-hand fight with clubs and spears, with 
an occasional feigned retreat to draw the enemy into an ambuscade. 
Fortification was well understood, as may still be seen in the 
remains of walled and escarped strongholds on hills and in steep 
ravines, while lagoon-cities like Mexico had the water approaches 
defended by fleets of boats, and the causeways protected by towers 
and ditches ; even after the town was entered, the pyramid- 
temples with their surroundinc walls were forts capable of stubborn 
resistance. It was held unrighteous to invade another nation with- 
out a solemn embassy to warn their chiefs of the miseries to which 
they exposed themselves by ref using the submission demanded, and 
this again was followed by a declaration of war, but in Mexico as 
^n other more cultured countries this act of national morality degene- 
rated into a ceremonial farce, where tribute was claimed from some 
neighbouring nation, or an Aztec god was offered to be worshipped 
in their temples, in order to pick a quarrel as a pretext for an 
invasion already planned to satisfy the soldiers with lands and 
plunder, and to meet the priests’ incessant demands for more human 
sacrifices. 

Religion. Among the accounts of the Mexican religion are some passages 
referring to the belief in a supreme deity. The word teotl, god, has 
been thought in some cases to bear this signification, but its moaning 
is that of deity in gjenoral, and it is ap]»lied not only to the sun- 
god but to very inferior gods. It is related that Nezahualcoyotl, 
the poet-king of Tezcuco, built a nine-storied temple with a starry 
roof above, in honour of the invisible deity called Tloquenahmique, 
“ho who is all in himself,” or Ipalnemoaii, “ hoby whom we live,” 
who had no image, and was propitiated, not by bloody sacrifices, but 
by incense and flowers. Tnose who adopt the opinion of Asiatic 
admixture in Mexican culture will use it to account for this remark- 
able religious phenomenon, less easily accounted for by native 
development, while also the appearance of a rival deity of evil, 
bearing the name of Tlacatecolotl, or “man-owl,” is mysterious. 
These divinities, however, seem to have Lad little or no place in the 
popular faith, which was occupied by polytheistic gods of more 
ordinary barbaric type. Tozcatlipoca was held to bo the highest of 
these, and at the festival of all the gods his footsteps were expected 
to appear in the flour strewn to receive this sign of their coming. 
He was plainly an ancient deity of the race, for attributes of many 
kinds are crowded together in nim, and he was prayed to in inter- 
minable formulas for help in war and for health and fortune, to 
deliver the nation from a wicked king, or to give pardon and strength 
to tke penitent who had confessed his sina and been purified by wash- 
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ing. Between him and Quetzalcoatl, the ancient deity of Cholula. 
there had been old rivalry, as is related in legends of Qnetzalcoatl 
coming into the land to teach men to till the sou, to work metals, and 
to rule a well-ordered state ; the two gods played thdr famous match 
at the ball-game, and Tezcatlii>oca, m the guise of a hoary-headed 
sorcerer, persuaded the sick aud weary Quetzalcoatl to drink the 
magic pulque that sent him roaming to the distant ocean, where 
he embarked in his boat and disappeared from among men. These 
deities are not easily analysed, hut on the other hand Tonatiuh and 
Metztli, the sun and moon, stand out in the distinctest personality 
as nature gods, and the traveller still sees in the huge adobe pyramids 
of Teotihuacan, with their sides oriented to the four quarters, an 
evidence of the importance of their worship. The war-god Huitzilo- 
pochtli, of whom one legend relates a supernatural conception in 
the ancient Tullan, while another story declares him to have been 
(like the Chinese war-god) a deified warrior-chief, was the real head 
of the Aztec pantheon ; his idol remains in Mexico, a huge block of 
basalt on which is sculptured on the one side his hideous personage, 
adorned with the humming-bird feathers on the left hand which 
signify his name, while the not less frightful war-goddess Teoyao- 
miqui, or “divino-war-death,” occupies the other side. Centeotl, 
the goddess of the all-nourishing maize, was patroness of the earth 
and mother of the gods, while Mictlantcuctli, lord of dead -land, 
ruled over the departed in the dim under-world. Numbers of 
lesser deities presided over classes of society, events, and occupations 
of life, such as Tlazolteotl, goddess of ])lea8ure, worshipped by 
courtesans, Tezcatzoneatl, god of strong drink, whose garment m grim 
irony clothed the drunkard’s corpse, and Xipe, patron of the gold- 
smiths. Below these were the usual crowd of nature-spirits of hills 
and groves, whose shrines were built by the roadside to receive oller- 
ings from passers-by. The temples weits called teocalliov “god’s 
house,” and the teocallis of tlie greater deities rivalled in size 
as they resembled in form the Icmples of ancient Babylon. They 
were pyramids on a wpiare or oblong base, rising in successive 
terraces to a small summit-platform. The great teocalli of 
Huitzilopochtli in the city of Mexico stood in an immense 
square, whence radiated the four principal thoroughfares, 
its courtyard being enclosed by a square, of which the stone 
wall, called the coatepantli or serpent- wall from its sculpture<l 
serpents, measured nearly a quarter of a mile on each side. In 
the centre, the oblong pyramid of rubble cased with hewn stone 
and cemented, 375 x 300 feet at the base, and rising steeply in five 
terraces to the height of 86 feet, showed conspicuously to the city 
the long lu’ocessions of priests and victims winding along the 
terraces and up the corner flights of steps. On the paved platform 
were three-story tower temples in whose ground-floor stood the stone 
images and altars, and before that of Ihe war-god the green stone of 
sacrifice, liumpod so as to bend upward the body of the victim that 
the ])riest might more easily slash open the breast with his obsidian 
knife, tear out the heart and hold it up before the god, while the 
captor and his friends were waiting below for the carcase to be 
tumbled down the steps for them to carry home to be cooked for the 
feast of victory. Before the shrines reeking with the stench of 
slaughter, the eternal lires wore kept burning, and on the platform 
stood the huge drum covered wdtli snakes’ skin, whose fearful sound 
was heard for miles. From the terrace could be seen seventy or 
more other temples within the enclosure, with their images and 
blazing fires, ana the tzomjHintli or “skull -place," whore the skulls 
of victims by tens of thousands were skewered on cross-sticks or 
built into towers. There also might he seen the flat circular 
temalacatl or “spindle-stone,” where captives armed with wooden 
weapons were allowed the mockery of a gladiatorial fight against 
well-armed champions. The great pyramid of Cholula with 
its hemispherical temple of Quetzalcoatl at the top, now on 
almost shapeless hill surmounted by a church, w’as about thrice 
as long and twice as high as the teocalli of Mexico. A large 
fraction of the Mexican population were sot apart as priests or 
attendants to the services of the gods. The rites performed were 
such os are found elsewhere, prayer, sacrifice, processions, dances, 
chants, fasting and other austerities, but there are some peculiari- 
ties of detail. Prayers and otlier formulas have been copied down 
by Sahogun and other chroniclers, of endless prolixity, but not 
without occasional touches of pathos. The following are a few 
sentences from a prayer to Tczcatliiioca, interceding for the poor ; 
“0 our lord, protector most strong and compassionate, invisible 
and impalpable, thou art the giver of life ; lord of all, and lord 
of battles, I present myself here before thee to say some few words 
concerning the need of the poor people, the people of none estate or 
intelligence. . . . Know, 0 Lord, that thy subjects and servants 
suffer a sore poverty, that cannot bo told of more i,han that 
it is a sore poverty and desolateness. The men have no garments 
nor the women to cover themselves with, but only rags rciitiu 
every part that let the wind and cold in. . . . If they be mer- 
cliants, they now sell only cakes of salt and broken pepper ; the 
people that have something despise their wares, so that they go out to 
sell from door to door and from house to house ; and when they sell . 
nothing they sit down sadly by some fence or wall, or in some oonioi; 
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Poking thek lips and guawing their nails for tha hanger that is in 
them, they look on one side and the other at the mouths of those who 
naae by, hoping peradrenture that one may spe^some word to them, 
b compassionate God^ the l>ed on w’hich they He is not a thing to mt 
Upon, hut to endure torment in ; they draw a rag over them at 
a^t and so sleep. ... 0 our Lord, in whose power it is to give 
alTcontent, consolation, sweetness, softness, prosperity, and riches, for 
thou alone art lord of all good, have mercy upon them, for they are 
thy sen^ants. . . I supplicate thee that thou wilt lift up their 
heads with thy favour and aid, that thou wilt see good that they 
enjoy some days of pro8j>erity and tranquillity, so that they may 
steep and know repose, having prosperous and ]>e4iceable days of 
lifk . . . Should this nation, for w’liom I pray and entreat thee to 
do them good, not understand what thou hast given, thou canst 
take away the good and pour out cursing, so that all evil may come 
upon them, and they become iK>or, in need, maimed, lame, blind, 
and deaf ; tlien indeed they sliall waken and know the good that 
they had and have not, and they sliall call upon thee and lean 
tovnird thee; but thou will not listen, for in the day of abundance 
they would not understand thy goodness tow’ards them. ** These 
prayers seem essentially goiiuiiie ; indeed there was no European 
moael from which they could have l>een imitated ; but at the same 
time it must be remembered that they come down in Spanish writ- 
ing, and not untouched by Spanish influence, as in one passage 
where there is a mention of sheep, an animal of course unknown to 
the native Mexicans, As to sacritice, maire and other vegetables were 
offered, and occasionally rabbits, quails, &c. ; but, in the absence of 
cattle, human sacrifice Was the chief rite, and cannilmlism prevailed 
at the feasts. Incense was constantly used, especially the copalH 
(copal) well known to us for varnish ; little terra-cotta censers are 
among the commonest of ^lexican antiquities. Long and severe 
religious fasts were customary at special seasons, and drawing blood 
from the arms, legs, and body, by thrusting in aloe -thorns, and 
passing sharp sticks through the tongue, was an habitual act of 
devotion reckling the similar practices of devotees in India. The 
calendar of religious festivals for the whole course of the Mexican 
year has been preserved. Each 20-day ])eriod had one or more 
such celebrations. Tn the month of the “ diminishing of w'atcrs ” 
the rain-gods or Tlalocs were propitiated by a procession of priests 
with music of flutes and trumj^ts carr>4ng on plumed litters infanta 
with jiainted face.s in gay clothing with coloured paper w’ings, to 
be sacrificed on the mountains or in a whirljiool in tlic lake. It is 
tiid that the people wept os they nassed hy; but if so this may havo 
been a customary formality, for tne religion of these nations must 
have quenched all human sympathy. In the next month the god 
Xipe-totec, already mentioned, had his festival called the “flaying of 
men ” from the human victims being flayed, after their hearts were 
tom out, for young men to dress in their skins and jwrform dances 
and sham fights. The succeeding festival of Camaxtli was marked 
by a severe fast of the priests, after which stone knives were prc- 
pared with which a hole was cut through the tongue of each, and 
numbers of sticks ]mssed through. For the great festival of Tez- 
catlipoca, the handsomest and noblest of the captives of the year 
had oeen chosen as the incarnate representative of the go<l, and 
paraded the streets for public adoration dressed in an embroidered 
mantle with feathers and garlands on liis head and a retinue like a 
king; for the last month they ma!Tic<l him to four girls representing 
four goddesses ; on the last day w ives and pages esi’orted him to the 
little temple of Tlacochcalco, wheie he mounted the stall’s, breaking 
an earthenware flute against each step ; this was a symbolic fare- 
well to the joys of the world, for as he reached the top he was 
seized bv the priests, his heart tom out and held up to the sun, 
his heatt spitted on the tzompautli, and his body eaten as sacred 
food, the people drawing from his fate the moral lesson that riches 
and pleasure may turn into ))overty ami sorrow. The manner of 
the victim's death in these festivals afToi ded scope for variety; they 
diBSsed them and made them dance in character, threw them into 
the fire for the fire-god, or crushed them between two balanced 
stones at the harvest-festival. The ordinary pleasures of festivals 
were mingled with all this, such as dances in beast-masks, sham 
fights, and children’s games, but the type of a religious function 
WES a sickening butchery followed by a cannibal feast. 

The Mexican ])riesthcod, being the educ.ated class, w'ere much 
concerned with the art of picture writing, wdiich they had developed 
to a stage quite above the rude figures of the American hunting- 
tribes, and used systematically as a means of recording religious 
festivals and legends, as well as keeping calendars of years and 
neoording the historical events which occurred in them Facsimiles 
of ferenS of these interesting documents, with their translations, 
nay be seen in Kingsborough. On insjiecting tlicse it will be seen 
that their nuun jirinciple is pictorial. Gods are represented with tlieir 
aporopriate attributes,— the fire-god hurling his spear, the moon- 
goodess with a shell, kc . ; the scenes of human life are pictures of 
waniori fighting with club and spear, men paddling in canoes, women 
qtimdng asd weaving, kc. An important step towards phonetic 
wiitiiigimpeaii, however, in the picture-names of places and persons. 
The siiiiiiiiit fonns of mm depict the ol^jecti listed by the name, 
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hopper on a hill, or a itone with a oaotoi dn it ataade fer flmmik 
or “ stone-caotus/’ the founder of The system hid, . 

however, risen a stage beyond this when oMeots were dram 
to represent, not themselves, but the syllables forming ihak 
names, as where a trap, an eagle, a pricker, and a hand are pat to-, 
gether not to represent these Ejects, hut in order that thesyUablei 
of tlieir names mo-qmuh-zo-ma should spell the word Moqaauh- 
zoma (see Aubin’s introduction to Brasseur, ffiri, du MtxiqWf 
vol. i. }). Ixviii.). The analogy of this to the manner in whidi the, 
Egyptian hierogl^qihs passed into phonetic signs is remarkable, 
aud writing might have been invented anew in Mexico had it not 
been for the Sjmnisli conquest The Aztec numerals, which were 
vigesimal or reckoned by scores, were depicted by dots or circles 
up to 20, which was represented by a flag, 400 (a score of scores) 
by a feather, and 8000 (a score of scores of scores) by a purse ; but 
for convenience these symbols might be halved and quartered, so 
that 534 might be shown by one feather, one quarter of a feather, 
one flag, one-half of a flag, and four dots. The Mexican calendar 
depended on the combination of numbers irith picture-signs, of 
w'hich the four principal w’ere the rabbit, reed, flint, house— 
tochtlif accUl, tecpatl^ calli. The cycle of 62 years w’as reckoned by 
combining these stos in rotation with numbers up to 13, thus; — 

1 rabbit, 2 reed, 3 flint, 4 house, 6 rabbit, 6 reed, &c. By accident 
this calendar may bo exactly illustrated with a modern pack of 
cards laid out in rotation of the four suits, as, ace of hearts, 2 of 
8|>adea, 3 of diamonds, 4 of clubs, 6 of hearts, 6 of spades, &c. In 
tiio Mexican ritual calendar of the days of the year, the same method 
is carried further, the series of twenty day-signs being combined 
ill rotation with niimliers up to 13 ; as this cycle of days only 
reaches 260, a series of nine other signs are affixed in addition, to 
make up the 865-day year. It is plain that this rotation of signs 
served no useful purpose W’hatever, being less convenient than 
ordinary counting such as the Mexicans employed in their other 
calendar already mentioned, W'here the 20-day periods had each a 
name like our months, and their days had signs in regular order. Its 
historical interest depends on its resemblance to the ealendar-system 
of central and eastern Asia, where among Mongols, Tibetans, 
Chinese, &c , scries of signs am thus combined to reckon years, 
months, and days; for instance, the Mongol cycle of 60 years is 
recorded by the zodiac or series of 12 signs— mouse, bull, tiger, &c., 
combined in I’otation wdtb the five male and female elements— tire, 
earth, iioii, water, wood; as “male-fire-buH” year, &c. This 
comparison is worked out in Humboldt’s Fttes des CordilUrcSf 
as evidence of Mexican civilization being bon owed from Asia. 
Naturally the Mexican calendar-system lent itself to magic in the 
same w’ay as the similar zodiac-signs of the Old World, each 
prson’s fate being affected by the qualities of the signs he was 
torn under, and the astrologer-priests being called in to advise on 
every event of life^ Of all Mexican festivals the most solemn 
was that of the riuhmoljrilJiy or “year-binding,” when the 62- 
year cycle or bundle of years came to an end. It was believed 
that the destruction of the wwld, wdiich after the Hindu manner 
the Mexicans held to have already taken place three or four times, 
would liappon again at tho end of a cycle. As the time drew 
near, the anxious |>opulation cleansed their houses and put out all 
fire, and on the last day after sunset tlic priests, dressed in the garb 
of gods, set out in procession for tho lull of Huixachtla, there to 
watch for tlie approach of the Pleiades to the zenith, which gave 
the auspicious signal for tho lighting of the new fire. The finest 
of the captives was thrown down and fire kindled on his breast by 
the wooden drill of the priest ; then the victim’s heart was tom out, 
and his body flung on the pile kindled with the new flame. The 
jieoplo watching from their flat housetops all the country round 
saw with joy the flame on the sacred hill, and hailed it with a 
thank-offering of drops of blood drawn from their oars with sharp 
stone-flakes. Swift runners carried burning brands to rekindle the 
fires of tho land, the sacred fire on the teocalli of the war-god 
blazed up again, and the people began with feasting and rejoicing 
the new cycle. 

Mexican education, at any rate that of the upper class, was a Edaa 
systematic discipline much under the control of religion, which tion* 
here presents itself under a more favourable light. After the 
birth of a child, the tonalpoulwui or “sun-calcmator” drew its 
horoscope from the signs it was liorn under, and fixed the time for 
its solemn lustration or liaptism, performed by the nurse with 
ajipropriate prayers to the gods, when a toy shield and bow were 
provided if it was a boy, or a toy spindle and distaff if it was a girl, 
and the child received its name. An interesting picture-writing, to 
be seen in Kingsborough, shows the details of tne boy’s aud girPs 
education, from the early time wlicn three small circles over the 
child show it to be three years old, and a drawing of half a tortilla 
or corn-cake shows its allowance for each meal ; as riiey grow older 
the lads are seen beginning to ca^ burdens, paddle the canoe, 
and fish, while the girls learn to spin and weave, grind maize, and 
cook,— good conduct being enforced by punishmenti of increasing 
severity, up to lacking their bodies with aloe-thomi and hold^ 
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lohools were extensive bnild- 
liM Irt^liohea to the teonlee, where from an early age boys and 
were teoght by the nifaeti to sweep the eanotoariee and keep up 
&e sacred to fast at proner seasons and draw blood for penance, 

and where they received moral teaching in long and verbose formulas, 
those frt for a 8oldier*8 life were trained to the use of weapons 
and sent early to learn the hardships of war ; children of craftsmen 
were usually taught by their fathers to follow their trade; and for 
^6 children of nobles there was elaborate instruction in history, 
Kirw picturerwriting, astrology, relimous doctrines, and laws. Marriages 
depended much, as they do still In the East, on comparison of the 
horoscopes of the pair to ascertain if their birth -signs were com- 
patible. Old women wore employed as go-betweens, and the 
marriage ceremony was conducted by a priest who after moral 
exhortations united the young couple by tying their garments 
together in a knot, after which they walked seven times round the 
tire, casting incense into it ; after the performance of the marriage 
ceremony the pair entered together on a four days’ fast and 
Fnnerali. penance before the marriage was completed. The funeral rites 
of the Mexicans are best seen in the ceremonies at the death of a 
king. The corpse laid out in state wts provided by the priest with 
a jug of water for his journey, and with bunches of cut papers to 
pass him safely through each danger of the road— the place where 
the Jwo mountains strike together, the road guarded by the great 
snake and the gi-eat alligator, the eight deserts and the eight 
hills ; they gave him garments to protect him from the cutting 
wind, and buried a little dog by his side to carry liim across the 
nine waters. Then the royal body was invested in the mantles of 
his patron-gods, especially that of the war-god, for Mexican kings 
were warriors ; on nis face was placed a mask of turquoise mosaic, 
and a green chalchihuite-stone as a heart between his lips. In older 
times the dead king was buried on a throne with his property and 
dead attendants round him. But after cremation came in a 
mourning procession of servants and chiefs carried the body to the 
funeral pyre to bo burnt by the demon-dressed priests, after \\ hich 
the crowd of wives and slaves were exhorted to serv e their lord 
faithfully in the next world, wore sacrificed and their bo<lie8 burnt. 
Common people would not thus be provided with a ghostly retinue, 
but their simpler funeral ceremonies were as far as tliey went similar 
to those of their monarch. 

Agiicttl- The staple food of the Mexicans before the coiKiuest has ('ontinued 
tare and with comparatively little change among the native race, and has 
food. even been adopted by those of European blood. Maize or Indian 
com was cultivated on patches of ground where, as in the Hindu 
jiim, the trees and bushes were burnt and the seed planted in the 
soil manured by the ashes. A 8harp-])oinled jdanting stick, a 
wooden shovel, and a bronzo-bladcd hoo called a coatl were the 
simple implements. The Mexicans understood digging channels 
for irrigation, especially for the cultivation of the cacahuatUirom 
which they taught the Europeans to prepare the beverage cliocoHatl ; 
these native names passed into Englisli as the words cacao, or cocoa, 
and chocolate. Other vegetables aciopted from M exico are the toniata 
{UynyUl) and the chilli ^ used as flavouring to native dishes. The 
maize was ground with a stone roller on the grinding stone or mcilaily 
still known over Smnish America as the metate, and the meal baked 
into thin oval cakes called by Aztecs tlaxcalU, and by S]>aniards 
tortilla^ which resemble the chapati of India and the oat-cake of 
Scotland. The Mexicans were also skilful makers of earthen pots, 
in wliich were cooked the native beaus called by the Spanish frijoks, 
and the various savoury stews still in vogue. The juice extracted 
by tapping the groat aloe before flowering was fermented into 
ail intoxicating drink about the strength of beer, octli, by the 
Glotblng Spaniards called pulque. Tobacco, smoked in leaves or canc-i)iT)es 
•nd or taken as snuff, was in use, especially at feasts. It is related that 

oma- in old times Mexi^n clothing was of skins or woven aloe and palm 

xnsnts. fibre, but at the time of the conquest cotton was largely cultivated 
in the hot lands, spun with a spindle, and woven in a rudimentaiy 
loom without a shuttle into the mantles and brecLh-cloths of the 
men and the chemises and skirts of the women, garments often of 
fine texture and embroidered in colours. Ornaments of gold and 
silver, and jewels of polished quartz and green clialehihuito were 
worn, — not only the ears and nose but the lips being pierced for 
The artificers in gold and silver melted the metal.s by 
work. means of a reed-blowpipe and cast them solid or hollow, and were 
also skilled in hammered work and chasing, as some fine specimens 
remain to show, though the famous animals modelled with gold and 
silver fur, feathers, and scales have disappeared. Iron was not 
known, but copper and tin ores were mined, and the metals com- 
bined into bronze of mucli the same alloy as in the Old World, of 
which hatchet blades and other instruments were made, though 
thrir had not superseded that of obsidian and other sharp stone 
flakes for cutting, shaving, Ac. Metals liad passed into a currency 
for trading purposes, especially quills of gold-dust and T -shaMd 
jaieoes of copwr, while cocoa-biiranB furnished small change. The 
Vi8t sixe of the market-squares wi& their surrounding porticos, and 
ws importance of the caravans of merchants who traaed with other 
natiotiii show that mercantile had risen into some proportion to 


military interests. Nor wu the wealth and luxury of Mexico and Ait ai 
surrounding regions without a correeponding development of airt. pastiiB 
The stone sculptures such as that remaining m Xochic^co, which la 
figured by Humboldt, as well as the ornamented woodwotk, feather- 
mats, and vases, are not without artistic merit. The often-cited 
poems attributed to Nezahualcoyotl may not he quite genuine, but 
at any rate poetry had risen alxive the barbaric level, while the 
mention of hailads among the iieoplc, court odes, and the chants of 
temple choirs would indicate a vocal cultivation above that of the 
instrumental music of drums and horns, pipes and whistles, the 
latter often of pottery. Solemn and gay dances were frequent, and 
a sport called the bird-dance excited the admiration of foreigners 
for the skill and daring with which groups of performers dressed at 
birds let themselves down by rojics wound round the top of a high 
mast, so as to fly whirled in circles far above the ground. Tns 
ball-game of the Mexicans, culled thu'htliy was, like tennis, the pas- 
time of princes and nobles ; special courts wore built for it, and the 
ball of india-rubber (perhaps the firnt object in which Europeans 
became acquainted with this valuable material) might not be touched 
by the hands, hut was driven against the walls by blows of the knee 
or elbow, shoulder or buttock. The favourite game of patolli has been 
already mentioned for its similarity to the pachisi of modem India. 

The accounts given by Sjianish writers of the Central Americans Oentn 
in their state after the S]>anish conquest are very scantv in com- Aiii€ri< 
}>arison with the voluminous descriptions of Aztec life. They bring cnltan 
out perfectly, however, the fact of close connexion between the two 
civilizations. Some Central- American peoples wore actually Mexican 
in their language and culture, especially the Pipils of Guatemala and 
a large part of the j)opulatioii of Nicaragua, but these were descend- 
ants of Aztecs or allied j'eoples who in the comparatively modem 
times of Aztec ])owcr invaded and colonized these distant countries 
(see Buschmann, Jztrh OHmtanien, viii., ix.). With regard to the 
Ccntral-American nations prosier, especially the Mayas of Yucatan 
and the Quiches of Guatemala, who dwelt in the cities and wor- 
shipped in the temples of (*lii( hcn-ltza and Uxmal, Faleuquc and 
Co])an, the prohlcm of Aztec connexion is deeper and oracorer. 

How closely related these nations were in institutions to the 
Mexicans ap])eai8, not only in their using the same peculiar weapons, 
such as the spear-thrower and the toedhed club or inaquahuitl, but 
in the similarity of their religious rites, such as drawing blood from 
their bodies as an act of penam c, und sacrificing human victims by 
cutting open the breast and tearing out the heart; the connexion is 
evident in such special points as the ceremony of marriage by tying 
together the garments of the couple, or in holding an oflender’s faoo 
over burning chillis as a punishment ; the native legends of Central 
America make mention of the royal hall-play, whim was the same 
as the Mexican game of tlachtli already mentioned. At the same 
time many of the Central- American customs differed from the 
Mexican ; thus in Yucatan we hnd th^, custom of the youths sleeping 
in a great bachelor’s house, aii arrangement common in various 
parts of the world, but not in Mexico ; the same remark applies to 
the Maya exoganious law of a man not taking a wife of his own 
family name (see Diego de Lauda, Mdaciou de Yucatan^ ed, 
Braasour do Bourbourg, p. 140), which does not correspond with 
Mexican cu-stom. We liave the means of com])aring the personal 
appearance of the Mexicans and Central Americans by their por- 
traits on early sculptures, vases, &c. ; and, tliougli there does not 
appear any clear distinction of race-type, the extraordinary back- 
sloping foi'cheads of such figures as those of the bas-reliefs of Palenqus 
prove that the custom of flattening tlie skull in infancy prevail^ 
in Central America to an extent quite beyond any such habit in 
Mexico. It is from the mined cities now buried in the Ccntral- 
American forests that we gain the best information ns to the nations 
W'ho built them. The notion sometimes propounded that these 
famous cities were of great an ti<|uity and the w’oik of extinct nations 
Ims no solid evidence ; some of them may have been already aban- 
doned before tho conquest, but others were inhabited, and by the 
ancestors of the Indians who now build their mean huts and till 
their patches of maize round tho relics of tho giandor life of their 
ancestors. In comparing these riiius through the districts of 
Yucatan, Chiapas, Guatemala, and Honduras, it is evident that, 
though they arc not tho w'oik of a single nation, hut of two or more 
highly distinct in language, yet these nations had the great bond 
of a common system of pictorial or written characters. One speci- 
men of a Ccntral-American inscription may give a general idea of 
them all, W'hether it he from the sculptured fagade of a temple 
sketched by Catherw'ood, or from the painted deerskin called the 
Dresden Codex (reproduced in Kingshorough), or from tho chapter 
of Diego de Landa w’hei’e lie professes to exjilain and translate the 
characters themselves. These coii-sist of combinations of faces, circles, 
linos, &c., arran^d in compartments in so com})lex a manner that 
hardly tw'o are round alike. How they conveyed their meaning, 
how far they piotorially represented ieleas or spelt words in the 
difierent languages of the country, is a question not yet answered 
in a complete way; Landu’s description (p. 820) gives a table of a 
number ortheir elements as phonetically representing letters or 
syllables^ but. though there may be a |)artial truth in his rules, they 
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U 9 too inonfficieiit or too erroneous to serve for any general decipher- 
ment Most of what has been written on this enticing subject is 
Worthless, but a promising attempt has been made by E. S. Holden, 
who has analysed the combined ligures into their elementary linm 
(JFVrst Annu^ Jtq)ort of Bureau of Ethnology^ Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, 1881 ; see also Charencey, Melanges dePhilologie 
it de PaUographie Amiricaines, Paris, 1888). One point as to the 
Central- American characters is clear, tliat i»art of them arc calendar- 
signs recording dates. Prom the accounts given by Landa and other 
writers it is plain that the Central -American calendar, reckoning 
the year in twenty-eight perimls of thirteen days, was the same in 
its principle of combining signs as that of Mexico Iiere mentioned 
at }>age 212. The four leading Maya signs called Awi, muhie, cauac 
corresitonded in their ])osition to the four Aztec signs rabbit, reed, 
flint, house, but the meanings of the Maya .signs are, unlike the 
Aztec, very obscure. A remarkable featin c of the Central-American 
mins is the frequency of truncated pyramids built of hewn stone, 
with flights of steps up to the temple built on tlie platform at top. 
The resemblance of these structui’es to the ohl descriptions and pic- 
tures of the Mexican teocallis is so striking that this name is habitu- 
ally given tc» them. The teot'allis built by the Nalnia or Mexican 
nations have been mostly destroyed, but two remain at Huatusco 
and Tusapan (figured in Bancroft, vol. iv. ]ip. 443, 45G), which bear 
a strong resemblance to tho.se of Palcmjue. On the whole it is not j 
too much to say that, in spite of dilferences in style, the liest means ! 
of judging what the temples and palaces of Mexico w'cre like is to 
be gained from the actual ruiri.8 in Central America. On the other 
hand, there are features in Central-American architecture which 
scarcely appear in Mexican. Thus at Uxmal there stands on a 
terraced mound the long narrow' building known as the governor’.8 
house (Casa del Oobernador), 322 feet long, 39 feet wide, 26 feet 
high, built of rubble stone and mortar faced with square blocks of 
stone, the interior of the chambers rising into a slojung roof formed 
by courses of stonework gradually overlapping in a “ false arch.** 
The same construction is seen in the builaings forming the sides of 
a quadrangle and bearing the equally imaginary name of the 
nunnery (Casa de Monjas); the resemblance of the interior of one 
of its apartments to an Etruscan tomb has often been noticed (see 
Fergusson, Uistory of Architrdurc, vol, i. ; Viollet-le-Duc, in 
Charnay). Attempts to trace the architecture of Central America 
to direct derivation from Old-World types have not been successful, 
while on the other hand it-s decoration shows proof of original inven- 
tion, especially in the imitations of woodwork which, as the above- 
mentioned architects have pointed out, jiasscd into sculptured 
ornament w’hen the material of construction became stone instead 
of wood. Thus the architectural remains, though they fail actually 
to solve the historical problem of the Ijigli culture of the iiation.s 
round the Gulf of Mexico, throw much light on it when their 
evidence is added to that of religion and customs. Whether Mexican 
civilization was a barbaric copy of that w hich llourisbed in the now 
deserted Central-American cities, or w’hether the nations wdio built 
these cities themselves raised to a higher level a civilization derived 
from Mexico, tw'o things seem probable,— first, that the civilizations 
of Mexico and Central America were pervaded by a common influence 
in religion, art, and custom ; .second, that this common element 
shows traces of the importation of Asiatic ideas into America. 

Among works of reference on the anolont history anri civilization of Mexico 
and Central America may be mentioned H, H. Bancroft, The yative Racet of the 
PaciJIc State* of North America, London, 1875-6 (contains the most complete 
siimmarj', with references to oiiginal authorities) ; Brasscur de Bourbourg, I 
HUtoire de* Nation* CivilUie* du Merique et de r Amerique Centralt. Pari>, ' 
1867-69 (a valnable collection of materials, but tlie author's own views are mostly i 
fandful); Prescott, HUtory of the Conquest of Mexico x Clavigero, Storia Antxca | 
dot Meaieo, Cesena, 1780 (contains the substance of earlier writers, such as l 
Gomara, Torqoemada, Acosta, BoturinI, Ac.). For special topics Lord Kings- I 
harvnKti, Antiquitie* o/ i/exico, London, 18yi-48 (contains facsimiles and Inter- i 
prctatlons of picture-writings, the native chronicles of Ixtlilxochlil and Tezozo- ! 
moc, a reprint of Sahagun, Ac.); A. von Humboldt, Vues des Cordilleres, et 
Monument de* Peuplt* Indigene* de t Amerique, Paris. 1816 (Mexican civilization, I 
liieture-writing, calendar, Ac.). Travels and descriptions of antiquities, Ac.: — | 
l>npaix (in Kingsborough); C Nebel, Vio)e Pintoresco y Arqueo/ogico tobre la 
Repdblica M^icana, Paris, 1839; F. de Waldeck, Voyage Fittoresque et Areheo~ ^ 
togique dan* la Province d Yucatan, I’aris, 18.38, and Palenque et Autre* Rumen. I 
Paris, 1866;D. Charnay, Cf/« ef A«in« Amencflinejt.avectcxtcparVioIleMe-Duc 
Paris, 1863; J. L. Stephens, Incident* oj Travel tn Central America, Ac., New 
York, 1841; Incident* of Travel in Yucatan, New York, 1858; Brantz Mayer, 
Mexteo, New York, 1854; Tylor, Anahuac, or Mexico and the Mexican*, London, 
4M5. (K, B. T.) 


II. THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO. 

Mexico, Aztec Mexitli ^ (Estados Unidos de Mexico), 
is a federal republic in North America, bounded N. by 
the United States (California, Arizona, and New Mexico), 
E. by Texas and the Gulf of Mexico, S. by Guatemala and 

* In tbif, A6 in all other Aztec names, the x (or J) represents 5ie English 
•oand ih; hence MexiUi and Mexico should be properly pronounced 
MiikUHf Mahdeo. Bat they do not appear to have ever }>eln so pro- 
nounced by the Spaniards, who naturally gave to the « it J ordinary 
Bpaniab soand of the Gennan eh. 


British Honduras, where the boundary Unes are still par% ; 
undetermined, W« by the Fedhc Oemtu Lying tieWeeii 
33” and 15* N. lat and 87* and 117* W. long., Mexioo 
stretebes about 1950 miles north-north-west and southr 
south-east, with a mean breadth of 400 miles, varying 
from about 1000 in 26* N. to 130 at the narrowest 
part of the Tehuantepec isthmus. It has a coast-line of 
nearly 6000 miles, — about 4200 on the Pacific and 1600 
on the Atlantic. The seaboard is little varied eitheir 
by deep inlets, bold headlands, broad estuaries, or large 
islands. On the 'west side are the vast Gulf of California, 
in outline somewhat resembling the Ked Sea, and so named 
by some of the early navigators, and the open Bay of 
Tehuantepec, besides the smaller inlets of Acapulco and 
San Bias, forming two of the finest harbours in the world, 
and almost the only safe ones in the republic. On the 
east side the coast is mostly beset by lagoons and sand- 
banks, with no good havens, Campeche, Vera Cruz, Tampico, 
and Matamoras being all little better than open roadsteads 
exposed to the fierce “ nortes,” or north-easterly gales, ‘chat 
sweep the Gulf of Mexico for a great part of the year. Of 
headlands the most prominent are Capes S. Lucas and 
Palmas at the south extremity of Lower California, Cor- 
rientes south from San Bias, and Catoche in the north- 
east of Yucatan. Besides this peninsula, 'which projects 
north-north-east, the only other is that of Lower California, 
w^hich projects south-south-east parallel to the mainland. 
The islands are few in number, and all of insignificant size, 
the most noteworthy being Tiburon and Angel de la Guards 
in the Gulf of California, the uninhabited Revillagigedo 
group in the Pacific, and Cozumel off the Yucatan coast. 
Mexico comprises altogether twenty-seven confederate 
states, one territory, and the Federal District, with areas, 
jiopulations, and chief to-wms as under — 


Area in 
Square 
Miles. 

Popu la- 
lion 
(1880), 

Capital. 

Popula- 

tlon 

(1877-80). 

81,022 

139,140 

Urea 

9,700 

10.*),205 

^80,7.58 

Chifauahua 

12,116 

61,050 

104,131 

Saltillo 

11,340 

14,363 

194,861 

Monterev 

15,300 

28,650 

144,747 

Ciudad victoria .... 

7,800 

27,43.3 

604,970 

Jalapa 

12,400 

12,716 

93,387 

San iluan Bautiatu .. 

6,800 

26,083 

86,299 

Campeche 

15,190 

82,6.’i8 

286,384 

Merida 

32,000 

26,927 

167,093 

Culiocan 

7,878 

48,967 

994,900 

Guadalajara 

78,600 

2, .393 

65,827 

Colima 

23,672 

21,609 

648,867 

Morelia 

20,400 

24,226 

308,716 

Bravos 

8,800 

27,389 

718,194 

Otfjaca 

26,228 

16,769 

2l9,f36 

San Cristobal 

8,600 

42,643 

190,846 

Durango 

Zacatecas 

27,119 

26,586 

413,603 

32,000 

2,216 

140,4.30 

Aguas Calientes 

31,872 

28,889 

606,799 

San Luis Potosi .... 

34,800 

11,130 

788,202 

Guanajuato 

66,112 

3,429 

179,916 

Queidtaro 

27,660 

8,480 

434,096 

Pachuca 

12,600 

9,698 

696,038 

Toluca 

12,700 

1,898 

164,946 

Cuernavaca 

16,820 

11,761 

704,372 

Puebla 

64,688 

1,498 

13.3,498 

TIaxcala 

4,800 

86 

364,340 

Mexico 

241,110 

69,033 

23,196 

LaPaz 

2,896 

763,804 

9, .57 7, 27 9 




States. 


; c /Sonora 

I V J Ciiihuabiia 

, ^ j Coalmila 

• j Tamaulipas.... 

j Vera Cruz | 

' e ■’ Tabasco 

! ^ Campeche 

I < I Y ueatan 

Sinaloa 

Jalisco 

Colima 

Michoacan 

Guerrero 

Oajaca 

V Chiapas 

Durango 

Zacatecas 

Aguas Calientes 

San Luis Potosi 

Guanajuato 

Quei^taro 

Hldalpo 

Mexico 

Moielos 

Puebla 

TIaxcala 

Federal District 

Lower California ) 
(Tenitory) J 


Since the apjiearance of A. von Humboldt’s classic Ph 
work on JV'ew Spain^ as Mexico was called in the colonial f«» 
times, this region has continued to be regarded as forming Pk 
a main link in the vast chain supposed to stretch across jJJJJ 
the entire length of the American continent from Cape^ 

* These figures, in the absence of scientific surveys and a truet* 
worthy census, are necessarily more or less approximate. The areas 
are those of Ripley and Dana, based on A. Garcia Cuba’s Carla geO‘ 
grajica {Uexico, 1874); the populations of the states and capitals are 
the estimates of Emillano Busto in his Estadistica de la Jtepubliea 
Mexicana (Mexico, 1880). A writer in the Timet of December 7, 
1882, estimates the whole population at 12,000,000, much too high a 
figure. 
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Bom to Bebrii^B $trait Bat more recent research, and 
eepeeaally the sorveys made by the French staff dunng the 
military operations between 1861-67,^ have shown that 
this gmd generalization must be abandoned. In remote 
geological epochs a marine channel seems to have flowed 
between the northern and southern sections of the New 
World at the isthmus of Panama, while Mexico itself 
a|^)ears to be mainly a distinct geographical region 
of relatively recent upheaval. Here there nowhere exists 
a continuous mountain range, to which might properly be 
applied the designation “Cordillera of the Andes,” an 
expression which in any case is not current north of the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. Mexico forms, on the contrary, 
a vast table-land, somewhat in the shape of a cornucopia, 
with its narrow end tapering to the south-south-east, its 
convex and concave sides facing the Pacific and Atlantic 
respectively, and with a genenp.1 inclination northwards. 
Most of the so-called CordiUeras are merely the “ cumbres ” 
or escarpments of this plateau, which falls abruptly towards 
the^tlantic, and through a series of well-marked terraces 
(formerly lacustrine basins) towards the l^acific. Thus the 
carriage road from the capital runs in tolerably easy stages 
successively through the Tetla (8000 feet), Mescala (.5500), 
Papagallo (1800), and Peregrino (1600) valleys down to 
Tepes within 40 miles of the seaport of San Bias. But 
the southern central plateau of Anahuac maintains its mean 
elevation of 7000 to 8000 feet almost everywhere to within 
35 or 40 miles of the Atlantic. Hence the railway opened 
in 1872 between Vera Cruz and the capital has had to be 
carried by tremendously steep gradients to a height of 
nearly 8000 feet within a total distance of 263 miles.^ 
The general but gradual northerly tilt of the table-land is 
shown by the altitudes of the capital, Durango, Chihuahua, 
and Paso del Norte on the United States frontier, which 
are respectively 7600, 6630, 4600, and 3800 feet. 

At the same time the scarps rise in many places con- 
siderably above the mean level of the j)lateau, which is 
itself intersected and broken into a number of secondary 
valleys by several short cross ridges, generally following 
the normal direction from north-north-west to south-south- 
east. The most continuous range is the Sierra Madre of 
the Pacific, which may be traced at a mean elevation of 
over 10,000 feet from Oajaca to Arizona, and which from 
Guadalajara to the northern frontier is crossed by no 
carriage route. Parallel to this is the Lower Californian 
range (Sierra de la Giganta, 3000 feet), which, however, 
falls abruptly eastwards, like the Atlantic escarjunents. 
The Californian peninsula seems to have been detached 
from the mainland when the general upheaval took place 
which produced the vast chasm now flooded by the Gulf 
of California. Corresponding with the Sierra Madre of 
the Pacific on the west are the more interrupted eastern 
scarps of the central plateau, which sweep round the Gulf 
of Mexico as the Sierras Madres of Nuevo-Leon and 
Tamaulipas at an elevation of about 6000 feet. These are 
crossed by the carriage routes from Tula to Tampico 
(highest pass 4820 feet), from Saltillo to Monterey (3400), 
and at several other points. 

Of the central cross ridges the most important orogra- 
phically and historically is the Cordillera de Anahuac,** 


^ The resalts of these surveys are emhodied in the Carte du Mexiquey 
scale 1 : 8,000,000, published at Paris in 1878. 

2 In the steepest parts the mean is 2-61 in 100, or 133 i feet to the 
mile. The exact elevation of tlie capital above the sea at Vera Cruz 
appears to be 7660 feet, or 80 more than Humboldt’s estimate. 

• The term Anahuac^ meaning in Aztec ** near the water," seems to 
have been originally restricted to the central lacustrine basin of 
Tenochtitlan. But when the Aztecs reached both oceans they extended 
it to the Pacific coast between Tututepec and Guatemala (Anahuac- 
Ayotlan), and to the Atlantic coast between the Alvarado and 
Taba.ico rivers (Auahoac-Xicalanco). The original use of the word is 
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which surrounds the Mexican (Tenochtitlan) Bod Pudda 
valleys, and which is supposed to culminate with Fopo- 
cateperi (17,853 feet) and Ixtaccihuatl (15,705).^ 
these giants belong to a different or rather a more recent 
system of igneous upheaval, running from sea to sea 
between IS"* 59' and 19** 12' N. in almost a straight line 
east and west, consequently nearly at right angles to the 
main axis of the central plateau. The line is clearly 
marked by several extinct cones and by five active or 
quiescent volcanoes, of which the highest is Popocatepetl, 
lying south of the capital nearly midway between the 
Pacific and Atlantic. East of this central point of the 
system are Citlaltepetl, bettor known as the Peak of Orizaba 
(17,176 feet), 70 miles inland, and San Martin or Tuxtla 
(9708 feet) on the coast south of Vera Cruz, to which 
correspond on the west the recently upheavod Jorullo 
(4000 feet) in Michoacan, Colima (12,800) near the coast 
in Jalisco, and the volcanic Kevillagigedo group in the 
Pacific. South of this line, and nearly parallel, are the 
Sierras of Guerrero, and south of the Tehuantepec isthmus 
those of Oajaca and Soconusco towards the Guatemala 
frontier. In the same direction run the islands of Cuba 
and Hayti, which probably belong to the same Central- 
American system. 

Mexico is thus physically connected through its older ' 
plateau formations with the North-American table-lands, 
and through its more recent volcanic upheavals with the 
Central-American igneous region. But as it advances 
northwards this region loses in underground energy ; hence, 
notwithstanding the remarkable upheaval of Jorullo in 
1759, the Mexican cones show little signs of activity,^ and 
the land is now scarcely ever wast(ii by violent earth- 
quakes. Such phenomena are most frequent in the Puebla 
I valley ; but, although often accompanied by the peculiar 
underground rumblings known as bramidos, they are 
seldom of a destructive character. The natives speak of 
them rather as teinUoreHf or “tremblings,” than true 
ten'eniofos.^ 

In a region where lofty ranges and plateau forma- Hydro* 
tions with steep escarpments approach almost everywhere g»pky. 
to within a few miles of the coast, little space is left for 
the development of large river basins. Most of the 
streams are little more than mountain torrents rushing 
impetuously from terrace to terrace seawards. Many also 


Rtill current amongRt the natives as practically synonymous with 
Central Mexico. As a Htrictly geographical expression it is vaguely 
and oltcn incorrectly used by modem wnters. 

^ This elevation is based on the calculations of Humboldt, Glennie, 
and Gerolt ; but in 1857 Sonutag assigned an extreme height of over 
17,000 feet to the highest ]>eak of ixtaccihuatl. Popocatepetl is usually 
supposed to be the highest point of North America ; but the recent 
United States surveys have transferred this honour to Mount Elias on 
the Alaska coast, which apjiears to be certainly over 19,000 feet high. 

* Popocatepetl emits smoke, whence its name, meaning in Aztec 
“Smoking Mountain," from popoca “to smoke,” and tepetl “ moun- 
tain." Since the coiiqueHt three eruptions have been reported (1619, 
1639, 1640) ; hut the geological evidence seems to indicate that 
there has been no volcanic action for thousands of years. Orizaba, 
whose native name means “Star Mountain," has been quiescent since 
1666. Colima still frequently ejects ashes and smoke; but both 
Jorullo and Tuxtla are quiescent, the last having been silent since the 
violent eruption of March 2, 1793. Even the Mal-pays, or hot dis- 
trict round Jorullo, has cooled down, and is now again clothed with 
vegetation. 

® It is noteworthy that the seismic waves flow normally along the 
indicated line from east to west, thereby confirming Humboldt’s view 
that under about 19® N. there is a deep rent in the earth’s crust, 
through which at different periods the underground fires have broken 
at various points between the Gulf of Mexico and the Revilla* 
gigedo' group. “Only on the supposition that these volcanoes, which 
are on the surface connected by a skeleton of volcanic rocks, are alio 
united under the surface by a chain of volcanic ebments in continual 
activity, may we account for the earthquakes which in the direction 
mentioned cause the American continent, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Pacific Ocean, to oscillate at the same time " (£gloffstein« p. 87). 
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flow iktcfo^ tilie profotmd rodcy gorges or barraneoi, as 
iSbtgr ire here cdled, which form a diaracteristic feature of 
ihe Mexican table-lands.^ On the east side some of these 
barrancas, here running mostly west and east, attain depths 
of 800 to 1000 feet in the unfossiliferous limestones of 
that region ; and even on the west coast the De Beltran 
oidion is flanked by sheer rocky walls over 500 feet high. 
Hence the rivers are almost useless for irrigation purposes, 
and available as means of communication only for short 
distances in their lower roaches, where they flow through 
the narrow alluvial strips of level coast-lands to the sea. 
Even the Rio Grande del Norte, which is by far the 
largest, and which forms the frontier line between Mexico 
and Texas, is navigable by large vessels only for a few 
miles above its port of Matamoras. The Rio Grande dc 
Santiago, the largest on the Pacific side, is almost every- 
where obstructed by falls and rapids. On this coast the 
next in importance is the Mercala, or Rio de las Balsas, 
which, like the Panuco, Alvaredo, Coatzacoalas, Grijalva, 
and Usumacinta flowing to the Gulf of Mexico, is subject 
to sudden freshets during the rains. 

At this season the waters which find no seaward outlet 
are collected in the dej)re.ssioiis of the ]>lateaus, where 
extensive tracts remain flooded for several months at a 
time. But these lacustrine basins of the Anahuac and 
Chihuahua table-lands, standing at elevations of from 4000 
to 7000 feet, are, by evaporation under semi-troj>ical suns, 
rapidly reduced to their normal level. The diminished 
size of the Anahuac lakes shows that since the conquest a 
steady process of desiccation has been going on, due prob- 
ably to the reckless destruction of the upland forests by 
the European settlers. None of these lakes are of great 
size except Lake Cliaj)ala, which is traversed by the Rio 
Grande de Santiago, and has a reputed area of about 1 300 
square miles. Amongst those of the plateau especially 
noteworthy for their magnificent scenery are Tezcuco and 
Chaleo, in whose sparkling waters are reflected the sur- 
rounding volcanic peaks and extinct craters of the Anahuac 
table-land, with a background formed by the Cordilleras, 
whose snowy summits rise here and there high above the 
dark pine forests of the lower slopes. 

In the higher ranges the prevailing formations are 
granites, which seem also to form the foundation of the 


“*“***•* plateaus, above w^hich rise the traps, basalts, mineral- 
bearing porphyries, and more recent lavas. Hence Lyell’s 
theory that Mexico consisted originally of granitic ranges 
with intervening valleys subseciuently filled up to the level 
of the plateaus by subterranean eruptions. Igneous rocks 
of every geologic epoch certainly to a large extent form the 
miperstructure of the central jilateau. But the Mexican 
table-land seems to consist mainly of metamorphic forma- 
tions, which have been partly upheaved, jiartly inter- 
penetrated and overlaid by igneous masses of all epochs, 
and which are chiefly represented by shales, greywacke, 
greenstones, silicious schi8t.s, and especially unfossiliferous 
limestone. All these formations are alike remarkable for 
the abundance and variety of their metalliferous ores, such 
as silver, silver-glance, coj>per, and gold. Gneiss and 
micaceous schists prevail in Oajaca and on all the southern 
slopes facing both oceans. But tlie highest ranges are 
formed mainly of jilutonic and volcanic rocks, such as 
granites, syenites, diorites, mineral-bearing trachytes, 
basalts, poqihyries, obsidian, jjearlstone, sulphur, pumice, 
hvas, ^a, and other recent volcanic discharges. Obsidian 
(iUtli) was the chief material formerly used by the natives 
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near Zimapan. Vast deposits of pmmoe and! tht 
sulphur are found at Huiohape and in many of the cratm 
But immeasurably the most valuable are Ihe 

argentiferous porphyries and schists of the central plateau 
and in Sinaloa, uidess they are destined to be rivalled by ^ 
auriferous deposits of Sonora.^ Horizontal and stratified 
rocks, of extremely limited extent in the south, are largely 
developed in the northern states, and chalk b^omes very 
prevalent towards the Rio Grande and Rio Gila valleys. 
To this chalk and to the sandstones are probably to be 
referred the sandy plains which cover vast tracts in North 
Mexico, stretching thence far into New Mexico and Texas. 
Here the Bolson de Mapimi, a vast rocky wilderness 
inhabited only by wild tribes, occupies a space of perhaps 
50,000 square miles in Co^uila and parts of the surround- 
ing states. 

None of the horizontal layers seem to be very rich in 
ores, which are found mainly in the metamorphic, palaeozoic, 
and hypogene rocks of Durango, Chihuahua, and the south. 
Apart from Sinaloa and Sonora, which are now known to 
contain vast stores of the precious metals, nearly all the 
historical mines lie on the south central plateau at eleva- 
tions of from 5500 to 9500 feet. A line drawn from 
the cajtital to Guanajuato, and thence northwards to 
the mining town of Guadalui)c y Calvo in Chihuahua, 
and southwards to Oajaca, thus cutting the main axis 
of upheaval at an angle of 45®, will intersect probably the 
richest known argentiferous region in the whole world. 
The central group of mines in the three mineral districts 
of Guanajuato, Zacatecas, and Catorze (San Luis Potosi), 
which have yielded more than half of all the silver hitherto 
found in Mexico, lie between 2V and 24*^ 30' N., within an 
area of about 1 3,000 square miles. Here the Veta Madre 
lode of Guanajuato alone produced j£504,000 between 
1556 and 1803, besides £10,000 of gold. This me^ 
however, occurs chiefly, not on the plateau in association 
with silver, but on the slopes facing the Pacific, and 
apj)arently in greatest abundance in Sonora, near the 
auriferous region of New California. In recent times over 
half of the silver produced in the whole world has been 
supplied by Mexico, and the total yield of the precious 
metals between 1537 and 1880 was as under — 


1 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

! 1537 to 1821 

1 1821 to 1880. . 

£14,000,000 

10,000,000 

£418,000,000 

180,000,000 

£432,000,000 

190,000,000 

i 1 Total 

£24,000,000 

£598,000,000 

£622,000,000 

1 1 avkc** 


Of other minerals the most important are copper, found 
in a pure state near the city of Guanajuato, and associ- 
ated with gold in Chihuahua, Sonora, Guerrero, Jalisco, 


* ** Kear the inoimtam ranges, from "which the water after heavy 

nins roibes down in innumerable lores! streams, these ravines are 
fllied wHb incredible rapidity as high as 30 feet,— the torrent importing 
(ik) trees and bearing away rocka with a thundering noise and 

iriMbtiUe power ** (Egloflatein, p. 22). 


* On the general character and distnbution of the igneous formations 

Von Egloffbtein remarks: Intimate relations exist between the 

metalliferous and non-metalliferous porjihynes. The metalliferoua por- 
phyry is less frequent, but constitutes the most important formation, 
liearmg^he precious metals, . . . embracing the rich lodes of Real-del- 
Monte, Pachuca, (Huco, Capula, and Santa Rosa, all of great richness 
and magnitude. They further form the mineral districts of Augan- 
giieo, Oro, Huautla, Ac. , and part of the mountains of Zimapan and 
Jstapa-del-Oro. The lodes found in this poi*phyry ere characterized 
by their magnitude and the consistency of the ores they contain. . « . 
The richest ores of native silver and sulphuret, cliloride, and oxide of 
silver are found in the lodes of Real-del-Monte, Pachuca, and Santa 
Rosa. . . . The gold seems to exist in small particles in the meta- 
niorjihic porphyry mountains, whence it is carried by the rains to tha 
valleys as the rocks become disintegrated (pp. 6-8). 

* Ti7M8 correspondent, December 7, 1882. Guan^uato seems to ba 
sxill the greatest producer, yielding from £1,600,000 to £1,760,000 
yearly, although the great Valenciana mine is flooded, and of tha h09« 
dred uiieued only fifty-two are now worked (Geiger). 
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ifiobOip^ aad elsewliere; iron in immense masses in 
MifibiOacan nnd Jalisco, and in Durango, wiiere the Cerro 
del is a solid mountain of magnetic iron ore ; lead 

associated witli silver, especially in Oajaca; tin in 
Michoacan and Jalisco j sulphur in many craters ; platinum 
recently found in Tlaxcala and Hidalgo ; cinnabar also 
recently in Morelos and Guerrero ; “ steppe salt ” in the 
sandy districts of the north ; “ bitter salt ” at Tepoyac ; 
coal in limited quantities at various ’points ; bismuth in 
many parts ; marble, alabaster, gyjjsum, and rock-salt in 
great abundance throughout the j)lateau and the sierras. In 
1882 there were open altogether 569 mines :--541 silver, 
14 gold, 4 copper, 4 lead, 3 salt, 2 coal, and 1 mercury.^ 
Intersected about midway by the Troj)ic of Cancer, 
and stretching across seventeen parallels of latitude, 
Mexico, from its position alone^ necessarily enjoys a great 
diversity of climate. But from its peculiar configuration 
this feature is affected far more by the relief of the land 
thap by its distance from pole or equator. This is especi- 
ally true of the more fertile and populous section lying 
within the torrid zone, where three distinct climatic regions 
are distinguished, not according to their horizontal, but 
according to their vertical position. The temperature 
falling steadily with the elevation of the land, which here 
rises rapidly from sea-level to nearly 18,000 feet above 
the surrounding waters, the low-lying coast-lands, up to 
about 3000 feet on the scarps and terraces of the central 
plateau, are comprised within the first zone of tierrm 
ccUierUeSj or “hot lands.” Within this zone are included 
all the sandy and marshy tracts fringing the Gulf of 
Mexico, the lower slopes facing eastwards and exposed to 
the hot and moist winds from the Caribbean Sea, and most 
of Yucatan and the Tehuantepec isthmus, besides the 
narrow strip between the uplands and the Pacific which 
broadens northwards along the east side of the Gulf of 
California. Here the moan temperature varies from 77° 
to 82° Fahr., seldom falling below 60°, but often rising to 
105°, and in the sultry districts of Vera Cruz and Acapulco 
to 110°. The extreme north-western {)arts of this region 
come almost within the rainless zone, and the Californian 
peninsula itself is subject to excessive droughts, rendering 
it almost uninhabitable. But farther south the climate 
on both seaboards may be described as humid, hot, and 
extremely unhealthy, especially for Europeans. Yellow 
fever and black vomit are here endemic. But these 
scourges are at least compensated by a magnificent tropical 
vegetation and extensive virgin forests abounding in 
valuable timbers, dye woods, and medicinal and other 
useful plants. Of the 114 species of trees and cabinet 
woods, 17 of oil-bearing plants, and over 60 of medicinal 
plants and dye woods indigenous to Mexico, and often 
differing specifically from kindred varieties in Central 
and South America, by far the larger part are repre- 
sented in the tierras calientes. Amongst the most im- 
portant of these forest plants are mahogany, rosewood. 


1 Lorenzo Castro, Mexico in 1882. Acconliiig to this authority the 
total yield of the Mexican mines between and 1880 was 

£776,276,000, while another estimate based on a report of the 
Mexican mint gives it at £930,786,000. Of this a largo amount has 
been coined in Mexico, where there were eleven minis at work in 1876, 
with a total annual yield of about £5,000,000. The total coinage 
since the conquest has been estimated as high as £600,000,000, not 
more than 6 per cent, of this being gold. With regard to (;oal, tlie ex- 
istence of which in Mexico has been recently denied by Mr Bigelow in 
Harperh Magazine, official returns for 1882 give a list of over twenty 
places where it has been found, though nowhere as yet in large quan- 
tities. Petroleum also appears to be very abundant in several 
localities. Amongst other natural products mention should Ik* made 
of amber, found on the Yucatan coast. Mineral springs are very 
numerous everywhere on the plateaus and terrace-lauds. The most 
{^mooB are El Pefton and N. Seflora de Guadelupe near the capital, 
•nd AgUM Oalientes farther north. 
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copal, caucho (iiidia-nibber)| Jidap, sarBaparilla, and vanilliL 
Here also maize, supplying &e staple food of the p^ple, 
yields prodigious returns, multiplying from two hundred 
to four hunified fold, and affording two, three, and even 
four successive crops within the year. Bic6) indigo, cotton, 
tobacco, and coffee all thrive well, while sugar, cocoa, the 
banana, and several varieties of beans are largely cultivated. 
The tobacco of Vera Cruz and Tabasco, the coffee of Colima, 
and the cocoa of Oajaca and Chiapas are of unrivalled 
excellence. 

To the “hot lands” succeed in vertical position the 
tierras tempi ados, or “temperate lands,” which comprise 
all the higher terraces and the central plateaus themselves 
between about 3000 and 8000 feet. With a mean tempera- 
ture of from 62° to 70° Fahr.. and oscillating between 
such moderate extremes as 50° and 86°, this region enjoys 
one of the very finest climates on the globe. The Puebla 
and Anahuac table-lands are described by enthusiastic 
travellers as “ terrestrial Edens,” with a perennial spring 
symbolized by the evergreen oak, cedars, and many 
analogous plants, which here attain their greatest perfec- 
tion. The transition from the lower zone is often very 
gradual; and, while endemic fevers cease altogether at 
altitudes of 2700 and 2800 feet, the tropical flora invades 
many parts of the terrace lands, and even of the plateaus 
to heights of 4000 and 5000 feet.^ A certain uniformity 
is thus imparted to the Mexican landscape by the wide 
range of the maize, wheat, tobacco, vine, coffee, and other 
I)lantations, as well as by the palms, evergreens, mango, 
olive, orange, lemon, yucca, and an endless variety of Qie 
cactus family, one species of which forms hedges 20 feet 
high on the Anahuac uplands. The central zone is on the 
whole drier than the southern lowlands, although the 
scarps facing seawards arc often wrapped in the fogs and 
mists of the intercepted moisture-charged atmospheric 
currents. The heaviest recorded rainfall (90 to 100 inches) 
occurs in the healthy Huatusco district of Vera Cruz, at 
an altitude of 4380 feet. 

In the highest zoneo^ tiena^s frias, or “cold lands,” 
embracing all the highlands from about 8000 feet upwards, 
the rainfall is five times less th?.n on the tierras templados. 
Hence snow rests throughout the year only on the four 
most elevated j)eaks of Popocatepetl, Orizaba, Nevada de 
Toluca (15,000 feet), and Ixtaccihuatl. Characteristic 
both of the tierras frias and templadas is the maguey 
{Agave mexicana), whose fruit is edible, and whose 
fermented juice has from time immemorial supplied the 
famous pulque, or national beverage of the Mexicans. 
From the fibre of the heniquen, an allied species, is pro- 
duced the “ Sisal hemp ” of commerce, which has in recent 
years become the staple export of Yucatan. 

Speaking generally, the four seasons are clearly marked 
north of 28° N. lat. only. South of that parallel they 
merge in the esfacion de las aguas, or rainy season, from 
May to October, and the estacion sem, or dry season, which 
prevails for the rest of the year. The rains generally 
begin on the east coast, gradually moving westwards. In 
the l^acific the moist atmospheric currents are deflected 
northwards, whence the striking contrast between the 


2 On the Amilpas plateau, which stretches south of Popocatej)etl at 
a mean height of 5000 to 5400 feet, “coffee, sugar, and indigo are culti- 
vated, and most of the tropical fruits grow luxuriantly ” (Egloffstein, 
p. 17). The same authority gives the limits of vegetation in this 
region at 12,614 feet, and the snow-line at 14,960 feet. He observes 
that “ nothing i.s more surprising to the traveller than the varieties of 
climate under this zone, which vary according to the different elevations 
above the sea. In a few hours we descended from the cold regions of 
the fir and the oak, on the heights of Ozumba, to a hot climate, tizrra 
caXiente, where we found the most luxuriant vegetation, passing in 
that short time through successive changes of the most divendflad 
species of trees, plants, birds, insects ” (p. 22). 
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'wooded slopes of British Columbia and the treeless crests 
of the arid Lower Californian peninsula. 

In its fauna no less than in its flora Mexico forms 
a land of transition between North and Central America. 
In common with the north it has several varieties of the 
bear, the wolf, coyote, skunk, bison, squirrel, beaver, 
marten, otter, rattlesnake, heloderm,^ mocking-bird, and 
many wild fowl : while its monkeys (five species), puma, 
jaguar, ocelot, sloth, tapir, alligators (two species), iguana, 
boa, scorpions, tarantulas, and numerous brilliantly coloured 
j»arrots, trogons, and humming-birds connect it with the 
southern regions. Peculiar to Mexico, and distinguishing 
it from most tropical and subtropical lands, are its song- 
sters, of which, besides the mocking-bird {zfU 2 ontl\ as 
many as twenty sj)ecies have been enumerated. The 
coasts are well sui)plied with fish and turtles, while the 
pearl fisheries of the Gulf of California continue to be a i 
source of wealth to that otherwise unj)roductive territory, 
yielding in 187.5 parls to the value of XI 6,000, and 
X28,000 worth of shells. All the European domestic 
animals thrive well, and vast herds of cattle, horses, and 
sheep are found on the well-stocked ranchos of the 
northern states. Here some of the more prosperous 
breeders own from twenty to thirty thousand head of 
oxen, and next to the precious metals hides and cattle 
are among the chief articles of exjK)rt. 

But in the south stock-breeding yields everywhere to 
agriculture as the chief occupation of the people. Being 
largely volcanic, the soil is here extremely fertile wherever 
water can be had in sufficient quantities for irrigation 
purposes. Next to maize, which with beans and chilli 
forms the abnost exclusive food of the Indians, the most 
important crop is probably sugar, of which over 60 million 
pounds are annually produced in the state of Morelos alone. 
Coffee is extensively cultivated on the lower slopes, and 
now exj)orted in considerable quantities, especially to the 
United States, The tobacco and cotton cro])S are yearly 
increasing in imjKirtance, while from the maguey is 
extracted, besides pulque, a spirit called mezcal to the 
annual value of about £750,000. The aWigines are 
partly employed as free labourers on the plantations, and 
partly hold small plots liable to a light Government 
tax. The food crops thus raised were valued in 1873 
at £14,500,000, the agricultural produce at £30,000,000, 
and tlie landed jiroperty at £85,000,000, but the last 
item was estimated by the minister of finance at fully 
three times that sum. The value of arable freehold land 
was stated in 1882 to be from £1 to £3 per acre, accord- 
ing to its proximity to or remoteness from rivers. 

Of the industries strietly .so called, those directly connected with 
agricultural int-erests have alone acquired any con.siderahle develoji- 
ment. Such are sugar refining, carried on on a vast scale, especi- 
ally in Morelos ; brewing and distilling, chiefly from maguey; jiaper- 
making from various pulps and lil)res ; grist-mills and saw-mills, 
especially in Puebla, Querctaro, Guadalajara, and Saltillo. A few 
iron foundries have been at work for some years, and stout hand- 
woven cotton and woollen fabrics arc j)roduced in many of the large 
towns. The rebozos (sliawls) of Leon and Salvatierra have a wdde 
repute, wliile^Texcoco and Piiehla are noted for tlieir porcelain and 
glass-ware. "^Among the petty industries are clay and rag figure.s, 
artificial flowers, wooden toys, and gold filigree w^ork, in the produc- 
tion of which the natives often display remarkable taste and skill. 

But all these manufactured wares are solely intended to sujiply 
the local W’auts, so that the exports have hitherto be< ri restricted 
almost exclusively to the j»roduce of the land and of the mines. 
Of the former the chief items are coffee, Sisal hemp, tobacco, 
hides, lumber, cochineal, indigo, and other dyes, s?irsaparillai 
vanilla, orchil, india-rubber. But the precious metals still continue 
to coDsifitute fully two-thirds of all the exports, which in 1882 had 
a total estimated value of about £6,000,000. In the same year an 

^ A specimen of this curious creature, the only known venomous 
Ikard (Hdoderma wuBpectvm)^ reached the London Zoological Gardens in 
1882; its habitat is the north of Mexico, and New Mexico, Arizona, 
aadTezif. 
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equal sum represented the imports, the leadinff items of which were 
cotton, linen, silk, and woollen goods, metals, nardware, xnaohineiy, 
and provisions. Although diplomatic and consular relations with 
Great Britain have been sus^nded since 1887, that countiy still 
continues to enjoy by far the largest share of the foreif;n trade, 
taking about £2,000,000 of the eimorts, and sending in return 
about two-thirds of all the imports, for 1882. Next in importance, 
in descending order, is the trade with the United States, France, 
Germany, Spain, and Columbia. 

Probably four-fifths of the exchanges now p..8S through Yera 
Cruz, which, since the opening of the railway to the Anahuao 
plateau, has become the natural out-port of the capital and all the 
central states. It is connected by several lines of ocean steamers 
w’ith Liverpool, Southampton, St Nazaire, and the Atlantic States 
of North America. On the Pacific seaboard, where the trade is 
largely in German hands, Acapulco and the other ports also enjoy 
regular steam communication with San Francisco and Panama. No 
accurate returns are available of the shipping; but the yearly 
arrivals in all the Mexican porta arc stated to average about five 
thousand, — not more than onasfifth under the national flag. 

Till recently the means of internal locomotion were mainly Cor 
limited to the wretched bridle-paths from the central plateau over mu: 
the sierras and terrace-lands down to a few points on both coasts, tier 
and to twenty-four regular lines of diligences under one manage- 
ment. But since the completion of the line from Vera Cruz to tlie 
capital, with a branch to Puebla, the Mexican railway system has 
acquired a considerable devclofunent. The Inter-Oceanic line across 
the Tehuantepec isthmus is in progress ; the Great Central Trunk 
line running nortliwards through Cliihuahua will ere long oflect a 
junction with the North- American net- work; and at tho end of 1882 
there had been opened to traffic altogether 2219 miles. For that 
year the number of passengers carried was 8,250,000, and of mer- 
chandise 273 million tons, with net earnings £940,000, or £800 per 
mile. Still more developed is the telegraph system, which is now 
extended to all the state capitals, and through the Mcxico-Mata- 
nioras line to tho United States and the rest of the world. The 
i 8150 miles open in 1882 forwarded 750,000 messages, or in the 
prM)ortion of 8 per 100 inhabitants. 

For the same year the estimated revenue was £6,140,000, Fin 
and expenditure £6,300,000. Tho foreign debt is stated to he 
£19,600,000, and the internal about £10,000,000, or altogether at 
the rate of £3 per head of the population. Moat of the foreign 
debt is owned in England, but the British claims had long been 
practically repudiated by the Mexican Government. At the end of 
1882, however, a semi-official sugge.stion was made that a settle- 
ment might be effected by Mexico paying 1 per cent, on the 
capital for the first ten years, 2 for the second, and 3 there- 
after, the whole sum, amounting to £16,000,000, to bo liquidated 
in fifty years. '■* The revenue is chiefly derived from tho customs, 
and about £1,750,000 of the cx])enditure is absorbed by the army, 
the pea(;e footing of which is 22, .500 men of all arms. Beyond a 
few coastguard steamers maintained mainly for revenue purposes, 
there is no navy. An indication of financial iniprovement is 
afforded by the establishment in 1882 of the Mexican National Bank 
by a French company with a cajntal of £4,000,000. This bank is 
privileged to issue paper money up to £12,000,000, in return allow- 
ing the supreme executive to overdraw their account up to 
£2,000,000. A further symptom of revival is presented by tho 
increasing business of the general post-office, which in 1880 
forwarded 4,406,000 letters and packages through 873 offices. 

Education also has made marked progress since tho final E<1 
separation of church and state in 1857. In that year the old tic 
university of Mexico, a purely ecclesiastical institution alter the 
model of Salamanca and the Sorhonne, was abolished, or ratherwas re- 
placed by special schools of law, medicine, letters, agriculture, mines, 
sciences, fine arts, and commerce, and a military college. These, 
as well a.s numerous lower schools, including two hundred in the 
capital alone, are all maintained by the state, while national schools 
are supported by ]niblic grants in all the large towns, and higher 
institutions in tho capitals of tho several states. There are 
in all nearly five thousand public schools, besides establishments 
for the deaf and dumb, the blind, and juvenile delinquents, and 
numerous charitable foundations maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions. 

Homan Catholicism, which under the Spanish rule was alone 
tolerated, continued after the separation to bo the state religion 
till 1 867. Since then, while all churches enjoy equal protection, 
none are officially recognized. The great majority of the Jndioa 
fideUs, mestizoes, and creoles still adhere at least outwardly to the 
Roman Church, which is administered by a hierarchy of three arch- 
bishops (Mexico, Morelia, and Guadalajara) and twelve bishops* 

But by the organic laws of 1856 and 1859 all ecclesiastical estates, 
at one time comprising over oiio-third of tho soil, were nationalized, 


” This advance towards a settlement was put forward in the Tv)0 
RepvhUct of December 6, 1882, a Mexican journal which refleott 
the views of the Government on all matters of foreign policy. 
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the regular cler|nr eiippresaed, and their monasteries, together with 
all other supernnotis ecclesiastical structures, wpropriuted by ^e 
state. Dumg the last few years American Protestant missions 
haye claimed some partial success, and the so-called ** Church of 
Jesus,’' an undenominational body of a somewhat original type, 
has found a number of adherents, especially on the Anahuac table- 
land. But the Indios hravoa, or uncivilized aborigines, everywhere 
follow the old spirit worship, while the Christianity of the fideles 
is little more than a cloak for the continuous practice of the former 
Aztec heathenism. The pomp of the Roman ntnil is supplemented 
by the feasts of the national worship, and the Pagan deities of the 
old cult are still represented by the saints of the Roman calendar. ^ 

Adminis- Mexico constitutes at present a confederation of 
tratlon. states modelled on that of the North-American Union, 
and administered according to the constitution of 1857 as 
amended in 1873-74. By popular suffrage are chosen the 
president, the upper house (fifty-two members), and the 
supreme judiciary for four years, ^nd the lower house (two 
hundred and twenty-seven members) for two years. The 
senate, abolished in 1853, was restored in 1874, and 
the fhief justice is ex officio vice-president. The federal 
states, which are divided into a number of administrative 
districts, enjoy full autonomy in all local matters. The 
several constitutions are modelled on that of the central 
government, and like it comprise three departments — 
legislative, executive, and judicial. Each state is repre- 
sented in the federal congress in the proportion of one 
member for every 80,000 inhabitants, and in the federal 
senate by two members elected by suffrage in the local 
congress. All external affairs and questions of general 
interest are reserved for the central government. The 
constitution as now established thus represents in theory 
the complete overthrow of medigevalism, and the absolute 
triumph of the new ideas which in the Old World are 
still in so many places struggling for the ascendency. 

History. It is this struggle between privilege and popular 
Colonial rights that lends its human interest to the otherwise 
period, monotonous record of unresisted oppression and a 2 )parently 
aimless revolutions which characterize the early and the 
later i.»criods of Mexican history, from the overthrow of tho 
native rule down to the present day. The early or colonial . 
period covers exactly three hundred years, — from the death I 
in 1521 of Guatemoziii, last of tho Aztec eiiij)erors, to the 
withdrawal of the last Spanish viceroy, J)on Juan O’Donoju, 
in 1821. During these three centuries the attitude of the 
masses was one rather of sullen submission than of active 
resistance to grinding oppression. By the Spanish Govern- 
ment Mexico was looked on merely as a vast metalliferous 
region, to be jealously guarded against foreign intrusion 
and worked exclusively for the benefit of tho crown. Tho 
natives were evangelized chiefly for the purpose of being 
employed as slaves above and below ground, and thus was 
introduced from the West Indies the system of reparti- 
mientos^ or distribution of the aborigines on the plantations 
and in the mines. But, while this system {)roved fatal to 
the natives of Cuba and Hayti, where it had to bo replaced 
by negro labour, the hardier populations of the Anahuac 
plateau successfully resisted its blighting influences. It 
proved in fact more disastrous to the oi)prf*ssor than to tlic 
oppressed. In those days Spain was commonly compared 
to a sieve, never the richer for all the boundless wealth 
drawn from the Now World. But the aborigines derived 
at least some advantage from contact and partial fusion 


^ On the general state of religion in Mexico Bates well remarks:-— 
The edacated classes conform to the outward ceremonies and ordi- 
nances of the church, while inwardly believing little or nothing of its 
dogmas. The lower grades of society are, on the other hand, steeped 
in the most grovelling superstition, intensified by many tra«litional 
Indian reminiscences. This section of the community yields a blind 
obedience to the clergy, notwithstanding the severe laws with which 
the Government has endeavoured to counteract tho influence of the 
priests. Even so recently as 1874 a genuine case of witch -burning 
oocnired in Mexico .” — Cmtral Ammca^ p. 34. 


with a people of superior culture. This fusion, which may 
be regaled as the chief outcome of the colonial admini- 
stration, has contributed to the formation of the present 
exceedingly complex Mexican nationality, in which the 
Indian continues to be the predominating element. Taking 
the whole population at less than ten millions, its ethnical 
distribution appears to be at present as under : — 


1. Full-blood Indians (i,000,OOG 

3. Mestizoes (half-caste Indians and whites) 3,000,000 

3. Creoles (whites of Spanish descent) 1,600,000 

4. Gachupines * (Spaniards by birth) 60,000 

6. Other Europeans and Americans 100,000 

6. Full-blood negroes 10,000 

7. Zambos or “Chinos” ( I ndo- Africans) 46,000 

8. Mulattoes (Eurafricans) 6,000 


Under the Spanish administration, which was marked on 
the surface by few stirring events, such as warlike expedi- 
tions, civil strife, or serious internal troubles, Mexico, or 
Now Spain, formed a viceroyalty at one time stretching 
from the isthmus of Panama to Vancouver’s Island. 
Antonio de Mendoza, appointed in 1535 after government 
by audiemim had proved a signal failure, was tho first of 
sixty-four viceroys who ruled with almost autocratic power, 
but scarcely any of whom has left a name in history. Don 
Juan do Acuna (1722-34) is mentioned as having been the 
only native American among them, and Don Juan V. G. 
Pacheco (1789-94) had at least the merit of betraying 
some regard for the social welfare of his subjects. Under 
him a regular police, the lighting and draining of towns, 
and other municipal improvements were introduced. 

But down to the early years of the present century all 
emoluments in church and state, most of the large planta- 
tions, of the mines, and of the commerce of tho country, 
continued to bo nionopoli^d by the privileged gachupines, 
whom the creoles and mestizoes had already begun to regard 
as aliens. Hence the first reactionary movements, stimulated 
by Napoleon’s deposition of King Ferdinand and arrest of 
the viceroy Hurrigaray in 1 808, were aimed ra.thcr against 
odious clasy? distinctions and tlio intolerable oj)prossion of 
these aliens than against the abstraett rights of the Spanish 
crown. Tlie long smouldering spirit of discontent at last 
broke into o])en revolt in 1810 at Guanajuato, under the 
leadership of Don .Miguel Hidalgo. Afti^’ liis defeat and 
execution in 1811, the struggle was continued by Morelos, 
who, like Hidalgo, was a priest, and shared his fate in 
1815. But he had already called a national assembly at 
Chilpanzinco, and by this body Mexican independence was 
for tho first time proclaimed in 1813. A guerilla warfare 
kept the national spirit alive till a fresh stimulus was 
given to it by the Spanish revolution of 1820. Under 
the leadership of tho “ Liberator ” Iturbide, Mcxiciin inde- 
pendence was again proclaimed on February 24, 1821, and 
tho same year tho capital was surrendered by O’Donoju, 
the last of the viceroys. But even after the revolt had 
thus been crowned with success a change of personnel 
rather than of system was contemplated ; nor was Iturbide 
proclaimed emperor until the Mexican crown had been 
declined by a royal prince of Simiii, 

Almost simultaneously with tliis event the republican Period 
standard had been raised by Santa Anna at Vera Cruz'“^®P* 
(December 1822). Thus the nation had no sooner got rid 
of foreign rule than it became torn by internal dissension. 

But henceforth the struggle is not so much against the 
privileged classes as between Conservative and Liberal 
principles, — the former represented chiefly by the church 
and the superstitious populace, the latter by the more 
enlightened but not less unscrupulous sections of the com- 
munity. From both the Indios Bravos, that is, about a 
third of the whole population, hold entirely aloof, and take 
advantage of the public disorders to continue their aggrea- 

^ From the Aztec Oatzopirit centaur; also known as Chapetonea. 
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sive ^warfare against all alikc.^ Events now follow in qnick 
succession, and as many as three hundred sucoe^M or 
abortive revolutions are recorded during the brief but 
stormy life of Mexican national independence.^ But amid 
the confusion of empires, republics, dictatorships, and 
military usurpations, succeeding each other with bewilder- 
ing rapidity, the thoughtful student will still detect a steady 
progress towards the ultimate triumph of those Liberal 
ideas which lie at the base of tnie national freedom. A 
brief tabulated summary of the more salient incidents in 
this eventful struggle must here suffice : — 

1821-23. Mexican indepuMulenee acknowledged by S|>ain ; regency 
under Iturbide, who (1822) is elected hereditary constitu- 
tional emperor; in December Santa Anna proclaims the 
rejmblic in Vera Cruz. 

1823-24. ProWsional Government ; Iturbido abdicates ; exiled, 
withdraws to bondon, but retuniing is shot (1824). 

1824. First Libeml constitution, — “Actii Constitutiva de la Federa- 
cion Mexicana,” then coniprisinc: nineteen states and five 
territories; iir.s!t president D. Felix Victoria, known as 
“Guadalu])e Victoria.” 

1828-80. Contested presidencies of Pedraza, Guerrero, and Busta- 
niente. 

1835. Reaction of the church party; constitution of 1824 abolished ; 

the eonleilcrale stales fused in a consolidated rejmblie under 
Santa Anna as }.resident, but jiractieall y tlictator. 

183C. Te^a^ lefiiMiig to submit secedes, deleats and cajitures Santa 
Anna 

1837. Santa Anna retuniing resumes otliee. 

183P. Bravo’s brief presidency followed by much anarchy. 

1841-44. Santa Anna’s first dictator.shij> ^^ith two ollieri 

1844. Constitution re.sUwed vith Santa Anna president; banished 

same year, he is succeeded by Canalizo. 

1845. Herrera president; di.saatrous war with United States to 

recover Texas. 

1846. Santa Anna again president. 

1848. Treaty of Guadalupe ; California and New Mexico ceded to 
United States. 

1858. Santa Anna’s second dictatorship; treaty of Mesil la (negotiated 
by Gadsden) ceding extensive territory to United States and 
reducing Mexico to its present limits ; great financial embar- 
rassment ; ‘ ‘ Plan of Ayutla” ; flight of Santa Anna followed 
by universal cha(>.s. 

1855. Provisional Government under Pre-sident Comoiifort. 

1866. Constitutional convention ; radical reforms ; lupturc with 

S]iain. 

1857. Liberal constitution of March 11 ; sus}>ended December 1; 
(’oinonfort dictator ; the reaction sufiported by the church, 
large part of tlic army, urn) all Conservatives; op]»ospd at 
Vera Cruz by Vice-president Benito Juarez at the head of the 
“Puros,” or advanced Liberals; the “War of Reform” 
Wgins, and lasts till 1 860. 

1868-59 In the capital Comonfort is deposed by Zuloaga, who 
abdicates in favour of Mirainon, general of the Conservative 
forces ; hut, declining the jjrcsnleiicy, Mirainon re.stores 
Zuloaga ; British legation violated ; in Vera Cruz the 
Thiited States envoy Macl.eaii ackiiowledge.s Juarez, who 
introduces further Lila^ral measures. 

1860. Capitulation of Guadalajara ; flight of Mirainon from the 

caj)ital ; triumph of tlie Liberals. 

1861. Triumphal entry of Juarez into the eaintal ; further radical 

reforms; marriage declared a civil contract; celibacy and 
ecclesiastical tribunals sunni’essed; eoiifiseatuui of ebiircli 
pro)>erty valued at £75,000,000 and over a third of the soil ; 
final sej»aration of elmrrh and stab* ; Spun, France, and 
Kngland urge <'lainiH for loases of their suhjeets resident 
Mexico ; conveutjon of I.ondon ; intei vention of liiu.dljeM, 
who oeeuj»\ Vci-a (huz in December. 

1862. England and fSpaiii witlnlraw, their claims having been 

settled by negotiation ; war continued by France. 

1863-64. The (apital oecujned by the French; J.ouis NiqMileoii I 
dreams of a universal fusion of tlic Latin races ; oilers the 
Mexican imperial crown to the Austrian archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian, who aciepts, and arrives in June 1864. i 

1867. After diverse issues tm* French withdraw; Maximilian, 

abandoned to Ids fate, is captured and shot at Queretoro 
(June 19). I 

* Jn December 1882 a j)artyof seventy-live Mexicans and AmericaiiK 
were HUMeacred in the state of (Jhlhuahua by a band of Pruvos. 

* Between 1821 and 1868 the form of goverarnent was changed ten , 
timee; over fifty persons succeeded each other as presidents, dictators, i 
ortmperon; both emperors were shot, Iturbide in 1824, Maximilian 
in 1867^ nod According to some calculations there occurred at least three 
hundred pwtmciaiinierUot, 


1867-69. Varioui pronunoinfilontee by Binta Aaha and otUn. 
1871-72. Juarez president ; he diesin oftoe July 1872 ; nteoeeded 
by his secretary Lerao de Tejada. 

1873-74. The Liberal' constitution of 1857, which bail been twice 
suspended (1858-60 and 1868-67), is now largely amend^ 
and continues to be henceforth the oiganic law of Metiod. 
1876. Tejeda succeeded by Porfirio Diaz. 

1880. Manuel Gonzalez, reigning president 

Since 1869 the Liberal party has succeeded in preserving peace at 
home and abroad, while establishing democratic institutions oil a 
firm basis. A. v. Humboldt’s gloomy anticipationd^ bave not been 
realized, and for the first time in its chequered history Mexico may 
look forward with some confidence to a bright future. The plague 
spot is the uncivilized Indian element. But with boundless natural 
rt'Honrcos at its disposal, a W'ise administration may hope to over- 
come that dillicnlty, and gradually effect a complete fusion of the 
antagonistic racial elements. 

IMt>rature.—‘J. Frost, Itwtory of Mexico and its Wars, with addenda by A 
Manikins, New Orluatis, 18S2; T. U. Brocklehurst, Mexico To-day. London, 1888} 
Iz)ri‘nzo Castro, Mexico in 1882, New York, 1882; Aubertin, A ^ight to ifexteo, 
1882; £. Busto, Kstadisticadela JiepublicaMexicana, Mexico, 1880; Don Laoai 
Alamaii, Ihstoria de Mexico, Mexico, 1849-52; J. M. L. Mora. Mexico y sus 
Itevoluciones, Paris, 1836; E. K. 11. von Richthofen, Die politisehen Zustdnae der 
Repubht Mexteo, Berlin, 1854-59; W. H Prescott, HUtory of the Conquest of 
Mexico, New York, 1847; K. MUhlcnpfordt, Schildct'ung der Rep, Mexico, lisondert 
tn lieztehung auf Geographic, Ethnot/raphie, und Statiztit, Hanover, 1844; A. B. 
Thiimmol. Mexico und die Mexteaner tn phystscher, sonaler, ttnd politisrher Bezie- 
hung, Eilangcn, 1848; Brantz Mayer, Mexico as it teas and as it ts, New York, 
1844, and Mexico^ Aztec, Spanish, and Repubhran, Hartford, 185.'!; F. W. von 
Egloffstein, (Contributions to the (ieology ami the Rtiifsieat Geography oj 3fexioo, 
New York, 1804 ; J. C. Beltronii, Le MexUjue, Paris, 1831) ; Madame C. ICalderon] 
de la B. f Barca), Life in Mexieo, &c., with jirefuce by W. H. Prescott, London, 
1843 ; A. M. (iilliam, Trarebt over the Table-lands and Cordillerasof Mexico, Phil- 
adelphia, IMO; A. \ on Humboldt, Vues dea Cord ilD reset monuments despeupies 
i ndigenesde I Am^rique, Varis, ISlO.andFeraf/oA uberdenjiolitischenZuatanndes 
Koniqreicha Xeu-Spanten, Tubingon, 1809-13 (French ed., Paris, 1811); Miguel 
Del do dc Tcjndci, Comercio txtinor de Mexico desde la Conquista hastanoy, 
Mexico. 18.5.3; .)ohn Mucare^or, States of Mexico (commeicial tariffs, &c.), London, 
1846; Anales del Ministerio de fomento, colonixaeion, industria, y comercio de la 
Repttbltca Mexicana y reperlorw de notiexas sobre ctencias, artes, y estadistiea 
nacmial y estraiKitra, Mexico, 1851-55; Memoria sobre el estado de la agriculture 
y tndustria de la R^mbhea, que la direceion general de estos ramos presenia at 
Gobtemo Supremo, Ac., Mexico, 1843-46; Don Mariano Galvez, Industria Racional^ 
Mexico, 1845, and Estatuto orgamco de la HepuhHca Merxeana, Me.xico, 1867; H. W, 
Bates, Central Arnertca Ac., with ethiioloplcnl appendix by A. H. Keane, London, 
1878; Surveys of the French 0>nm Exis^dltlonnalre enil)odicd In the Carte du 
Mexique, vlth accompanying monograph by M. Niox, Paris, 1873. Other Urim 
and more or Ichs trustworthy maps are— A. G. Cuba, Carta Geografica, Mexico, 
1874; The Libraru Map of Mexico, Chicago, 1882; Humboldt, Atlas Gifographique 
et physique du Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne, Paris, 1811 ; Mapa de los Estados 
Vmdos de Mexico, Ac., published by J. DIstuniell, New Yoik, 1847; Bru(f, Carte 
g^nlralt des Etats-Unis Mexicains, J*aris, 1825; H. Kiepeil, Mexico, Texas, unA 
Caltformen, Weimar, 1847 ; F. de Gerolt y (\ <lc Berghes, Carta qeognosfica de lot 
prtnrtpales distritos minerales del Estado de Mexieo formada sobre observaciones 
astron , barometr., y mineral., Mexico, 1827; the largo pli>sical and geological 
I maps aeeoinTmn\lng Von Egloffstem’s above-quoted work ; and a good relief map 
in F. Katzel’s Aus Mexico, Breslau, 1878. (A. H. K.) 

III. THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

Mexico, the capital formerly of the Aztec empire and of 
the Spanish colony of New Spain, and now of the republic, 
state, and federal district of Mexico, stands on the Anahuac 
j plateau, 7524: feet above sea-level, miles from the south- 
} west side of Lake Tczcuco (Texcoco), the lowest and largest 
, of six basins filling thedeejiest depression in the hill-encircled 
I Mexican valley. Situated in 19“ 25' 45" N. lat. and 99® T 
I W. long., it is 173 miles by rail from Vera Cruz on the 
I Atlantic, 290 from Acapulco on the Pacific, 285 from Oi\jaca, 
863 from M atamoros on the T "nited States frontier. Mexico 
is the largest and finest city in Spanish America, forming 
a sijuare nearly 3 miles ]>oth ways, and laid out with jierfect 
regularity, all its six hundred streets and lanes running at 
I right angles north to south and east to west, and covering 
within the walls an area of about 10 square miles, with a 
I population (in 1880) of 230,000. Most of the inhabitants 
are pure-blood Indians or mestizoes ; but the foreigners, 
chiefly F rench, English, (>ermans, Americans, and Spaniards, 
monopolize nearly all the trade, and as capitalists, bankers, 
merchants, and dealers enjoy an influence out of all 
proportion to their numbers. A large portion of the 

natives are mendicants or vagrants, and the distinctly 
criminal element (26,470 in 1878) is kept in order by a 
police force of 1 320 men ; yet in that year there were aa 
many as 5370 knife-attacks and 3250 robberies. The 

^ Consulted shortly before his death as to the future prcMipectfl of 
Mexico, wiili whirli liis name was so intimately associated, Humboldt 
ventured to prophesy that die Vereinigten Staaten werden ea an tibk 
relssen und dann selbst zerfallen.’* 
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ireU^'paTed, and gas-Ut streets present a pictnresque 
appearance witii their quaint two- and threeHstoried stone 
houses g^y painted in white, red, yellow, or green, and 
tertninating everywhere with a background of rugged 
sierraa or snowy peaks which, owing to the bright atmo- 
£^here at this elevation, seem quite close, although really 
30 or 40 miles distant. All the main thoroughfares con- 
verge on the central Plaza de Armas (Plaza Mayor, or 
Main Square), which covers 14 acres, and is tastefully laid 
cwit with shady trees, garden plots, marble fountains, and 
•eats. Here also are grouped most of the public buildings, 
towering above which is the cathedral, the largest and 
most sumptuous church in America, which faces the north 
side of the plaza on the site of the great pyramidal teocalli 
or temple of Iluitzilopochtli, titular god of the Aztecs. 
This edifice, which was founded in 1573 and finished in 
1657, at a cost of £400,000 lor T;he walls alone, forms a 
Greek cross 426 feet long and 203 wide, with two great 
naves, and three aisles, twenty side chapels, and a magnifi- 
cent high altar supported by marble columns, and sur- 
rounded by a tumbago balustrade with sixty-tw^o statues of 
the same rich gold, silver, and copper alloy serving as 
candelabra. The elaborately carved clioir is also enclosed 
by tumbago railings made in Macao, weighing 26 tons, and 
valued at about £300,000. In the interior the Doric style 
prevails, Renaissance in the exterior, which is adorned by a 
fine dome and two open towers 21 8 feet high. At the foot 
of the left tower is placed the famous calendar stone, the. 
most interesting relic of Aztec culture. The east side of 
the plaza is occupied by the old viceregal residence, now 
the National Palace, with 675 feet frontage, containing 
most of the Government offices (ministerial, cabinet, treasury), 
military headquarters, archives, meteorological department 
with observatory, and the simcious hall of ambassadors with 
some remarkable paintings by ^liraiida and native artists. 
North of the National Palace, and apparently forming 
portions of it, are the post-ollice and tiie national jnuseiim of 
natural history and antic] ui ties, with a jiriceless colic *ction 
of Mexican remains. Close to the cathedral stands the 
Monte de Piedad, or national pawiisho]), a useful institu- 
tion, endowed in 1744 byTerreros with £75,000, and now 
possessing nearly £2,000,000 of accumulated funds. 
Facing the cathedral is the Palacio Munici])al (city hall), 
252 feet by 122, rebuilt in 1792 at a cost of £30,000, and 
containing the city and district offices, the cori)oration jail, 
and the lonja, or merchants' exchange. Around the 
Plaza San Domingo are grouped the convent of that 
name, said to contain vast treasures buried within its w^alls, 
the old inquisition, now the school of medicine, and the 
custom-house. In the same neighbourhood are the church 
of the Jesuits and the school of arts, “an immense work- 
shop, including iron and brass foundries, carriage and cart 
mending, building and masonry, various branches of Joinery 
and upholstery work, and silk and cotton hand-w ea\ing ” 
(Brocklehurst). Other noteworthy buildings are the 
national picture gallery of San Carlos, the finest in 
America, in which the Florentine and Flemish schools are 
well represented, and which contains the famous Las 
Casas by Felix Parra ; the national library of St Augustine, 
with over 100,000 volumes, numerous MSS., and many rare 
old Spanish books; the mint, which since 1690 has 
issued coinage,^ chiefly silver, to the amount of nearly 
£400,000,000 ; the Iturbide hotel, formerly the residence 
of the emperor Iturbide ; the Mineria, or school of mines, 
with lecture-rooms, laboratories, rich mineralogical and 
geological sijecimens, and a fossil horse 3 feet high of the 
Pleistocene period. Owing to the sjiongy nature of the 
•oil, the Mineria and many other structures have settled 
out of the perpendicular, thus often presenting irregular 
lines and a rickety a])pearance. Among the tw'enty 
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scientific institutes mention should be made of the Oeogm* 
phioaland Statistical Society, whose meteorological depart- 
ment issues charts and maps of unsurpassed excellence. 

Besides the chief market south of the National Palace there are 
three others, all well stocked with meat, fish, and especially 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers grown mainly on toe chinompas, or 
floating gardens of Lakes Chaleo and Xochimilco. These gardens, 
which were far more numerous in the Aztec times, are formed by 
placing layers of turf on the matted aquatic vegetable growths to a 
height of ‘2 or 3 feet above the water, and securing them by long 
willow poles driven through Ihetii to the bottom, where they tiJee 
root. They form plots 100 to 200 feet long by 20 to 100 broad, and 
are firm enough to support llie huts of llie cultivators. From the 
still extant illuminated tribute-rolls it appears that the Aztec 
rulers derived a large share of the taxes from these gardens, which 
at that lime also covered the brackish waters of Lake Tezcuco. 

Before 1860 half of the city consisted of churches, convents, and 
other ecclesiastical structures, most of w)\ich have been sequestrated 
and converted into libraries, stores, wmehouses, and even stables, 
or pulled down for civic improvements. Nevertheless there still 
remain fourteen parish and thirty other churches, some of large size 
with towers and domes, and their number has now been increased 
by six Protestant churcht's including the Anglican cathedral in 
San Francisco Street. This is the leading thoroughfare, and is 
rivalled in splendour only by the new Cinco de Mayo Street running 
from the National Thcatn to the cathedral. 

The city is supplied by two monumental aqueducts, from Chapul- 
te[)ee and the south-west, wHh good water at the rate of 44 
])er duy pt'r inhabitant. 

Its industries are varied but unimportant, consisting chiefly of 
g<>kl and silver work, coarse glazed and unglazod jwttery of peculiar 
form and oriiamentntion, ]>apcr, feather-work remarkable for its taste 
and beautiful (h'signs, toys, rosaries, crucifixt‘8, religious pictures, 
lace, and some weaving. 

Mexi <‘0 enjoys an cipuible climate, with a temperature varying from 
70° to 50“ F., but rendered unhealthy by the t‘xhalutions from the 
lakes and the bad drainage. The death-rate in 1876 was 59 per 
lOOO, and 75 in 1878, pneumonia being most fatal (12 j»er cent, of the 
total). Standing at the lowest level ol a lacustrine valley, 1400 
square miles iu extent, and completely encircled by hills with no 
natural outlet, tlie city has always been subjec.t to floodings from 
the overflow of the iiciglibouring freshwater Lakes Zumpango and 
Xaltocan on tin* north and Xoehimileo and Chaleo on the south, 
whi'h, in the 17th century, laid the wliole district under water in 
1607, and again for live years from 1629 to 1684. To remedy the 
evil the engineer Mai tine/ began iu 1007 the great cutting 18 miles 
long through tlie Nocliistongo bill in (U’dir to. draw off the 
discharge of Lake Zumpango, tfe higlicst in the valley, to the river 
Tula, a tributary of the J'anueo, flowing to the Atlantic. This work, 
which cost the lives of 70,000 natives, was completed in 1789; but the 
result was not satisfactory, and the city is still often flooded. 

The chief jniblic promenades aie the Alameda, planted with 
stately beeches ; the Vega, skirted by the Vega Canal, and adorned 
with the colo.sBal bust of Guateinozin, the* last of the Aztec em- 
perors ; the Paseo de la Kifomia, a tine avenue 8 miles long running 
south to the famous castle of Chapultejicc, a place intimately asso- 
ciated with the names both of Montezuma and Maximilian. The 
jiresent erected in 1785 by the viceroy Galvez on the site of 

Montezuma’s i»alace, commands a suiierb view of the city and sur- 
rounding district, and is approached by avenues of gigantic 
cypresses {Cupressus disfidia) dating from Azttc times, growing to a 
height of 120 feet, and measurii/g from 30 to 40 feet round the stem. 
Other good roads wdth horse or steam trams lead to Tacuhaya and 
the “ Noche Triste " tree, where Cories is traditionally supposed to 
have rested after the disastrous reti eat from Mexico on the night of 
Juno 30, 1520, to the pleasant summer suburb of Tacubuya, and to 
the renowned shrine of Our Lady of Guadalu)>e, 3 miles to the east on 
tin* border of Lake Tczciico. Here stands the most famous church 
in Mexico, erected to commemorate the legendary apjiuritions of the 
Madonna to the Indian Juan Diego in December 1581, and still 
visited by thousands of pilgrims or sightseers. 

Mexico dates either from the year 1325 or 1327, when the Aztecs 
after long wanderings over the plateau were directed by the oracle 
to settle at this spot. For here had been witnessed the auspicious 
omen of an ea^le perched oii a nopal (cactus) and devouring a snake. 
Hence the onginal name of the city, Tenochtitlan (nopal on a 
stone), clianged afterward.s to Mexico in honour of the \yar ^od 
Mexitli. With the progress of Aztec culture the place rapidly im- 
proved, and about 1460 the old mud and rush houses were replaced 
t>y solid atone structures erected partly on piles amid the islets of 
Lake Tezcuco, and grouiied round the central enclosure of the great 
teocalli. The city had reached its highest sjJeudour on the arrival 
of the Siianiards in 1519, wdien it coinprisfHi from 50,000 to 60,000 
houses, with perhiqis 600,000 inhabitents, and seemed to Cortes 
“like a thing of fairy creation rather than the work of mortal 
hands ’* (Preseott). It was at that time about 12 miles in oirouzn- 
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ferenoe, every where intersected by canals, and connected with the miles from the city. During the Spwsh rale the chief event was 
mainland by six long and solidly constructed causeways, as is clearly the revolt of 1692, when the munioipal buildings were destroyed, 
shown by the plan given in the edition of Cortes's letters publishea Since then Mexico has been the scene of many revolutions, and 
at Nuremberg in 1524 (reproduced in vol. iv. of H. H. Bancroft's after the battle of Chapultepec (September 18, 1847) the city was 
History of the Pacific StoUes^ San Francisco, 1883, p. 280). After held by the United States troops till the treaty of Guadalupe, 
its almost total destruction in November 1521, Cortes employed May 1848. But since the disorders ending with the death ti 
some 400,000 natives in rebuilding it on the same site ; but since Maximilian it has turned to peaceful ways, and has become a great 
then the lake seems to have considerably subsided, for although centre of civilizing influences for the surrounding semi-barbtfoua 
still 50 square miles in extent it is very shallow, and has retired 24 peoples. (A. H. K.) 


MEYERBEER, Giacomo (1791-1863), first known in 
Germany as Jakob Meyer Beer, was born at Berlin on 
September 5, 1791,^ of a wealthy and talented Jewish 
family. His father, Herz Beer, was a banker ; his mother, 
AmaUe {riee Wulf), was a woman of high intellectual 
culture I and two of his brothers distinguished themselves 
in astronomy and literature. He studied the pianoforte, 
first under Lauska, and afterwards under Lauska’s master, 
dementi. When seven years old he played Mozart^s Con- 
certo in D Minor in jmblic, and at nine he wfis pronounced 
the best pianist in Berlin. For composition ne was piacuu 
under Zelter, whose lessons were soon exch^^nged for those 
of Bernard Weber, then director of the Berlin opera, by 
whom he was introduced to the Abb^ Vogler. Struck by 
his brilliant talent, Vogler invited him to Darmstadt, and | 
in 1810 received him into his house, where he formed an 
intimate friendship with Karl Maria von Weber, who, 
though his senior by eight years, shared the daily lessons 
he received from the abb6 in counterpoint, fugue, and 
extempore organ -playing. At the end of two years the 
grandAiuke appointed Meyerbeer composer to the court. 
His early works, however, were far from successful, — his 
first opera, Jephtha'n Geliihde^ failing lamentably at 
Darmstadt in 1811, and his second, Wirth und Oast 
{AliTneleJc\ at Vienna in 1814. These checks discouraged 
him so cruelly that he feared he haid mistaken his vocation. 
Nevertheless, by advice of Salieri, he determined to study 
vocalization in Italy, and then to form a new style. But 
at Venice he was so captivated by the style of Rossini that, 
renouncing all thought of originality, he produced a sue- | 
cession of seven Italian operas — Romilda e Costanzay 
Semiramide riconosdufa, Edema rdxt e CHstina^ Emma di 
Rotdmrcjo^ Margherita d' Anjou, L' Ernie di Grauata, and II 
Crodato in Egitto — which all achieved a success as brilliant 
as it was unexpected. Against this act of treason to Ger- 
man art Weber protested most earnestly; and before long 
Meyerbeer himself grew tired of his defection, though the 
success of II Crodato was so great that he was crowned 
upon the stage. An invitation to Paris in 1 826 led him 
to review his position fairly and dispassionately, and he 
could not conceal from himself the fact that he was wast- 
ing in imitation powers which, rightly used, might make 
his name immortal. For several years after this he pro- 
duced nothing in public ; but, in concert with Scribe, ho 
planned the work which firet made known tlie reality of his 
transcendent genius— his first French Robert fe 

iJiahle. This gorgeous drama was j produced at the Grand 
Op^ra in 1831, and received wiih acclamation. It was the 
first of its race, a grand romantic oi>era, alx)unding with j 
scenes of startling interest, with situations more j)owerfully I 
dramatic than any that had l>een attemj>ted either I 
by Cherubini or Rossini, with mysterious horrors and 
chivalric pomp, and with ballet music such as had never 
yet been hear^ even in Paris. Its popularity exceeded all 
previous exj>ectation ; yet for five years after this signal 
triumpli Meyerbeer appeared before the public no more. 
We cannot doubt that his motive for this retirement was 
the determination to produce something greater still ; and 

^ Or, Moordiug to some atxounts, 1794. 


in some respects his next opera, Les HuguenoU^ really was 
greater, though it fell short of the deep romance which ren- 
dered Robert le Diahle so incomparably captivating. 

The first performance of Les Huguenots took place in 
1836. In gorgeous colouring, in depth of passion, in con- 
sistency of dramatic trec^.ment, and in careful delineation 
of individual character, it is at least the equal of Robert le 
Diahle. In two points only did its interest fall short of 
that inspired by the earlier work. Meyerbeer had showm 
himself so great a master in his treatment of the suixjr- 
natural that one regretted the unavoidable omission of 
that powerful element in his second grand opera; and, 
more important still, the fifth act of Les Huguenots was so 
arranged by the librettist as to render effective musical 
treatment impossible. The substitution of a noisy fusillade 
for a legitimate dramatic situation was fatal to the antici- 
pated climax. The music which accompanies this division 
of the work is necessarily inferior to all that precedes it. 
The true interest of the drama culminates at the close of 
the fourth act, when Raoul, leaping from the window, 
leaves Valentine fainting upon the ground. The spectator 
needs not to be told that the former will be shot down the 
moment he arrives in the street, or that the latter will 
mourn for him to the end of her days. Neither musically 
nor dramatically does anything more remain to be said ; 
and therefore it is that those who quit the theatre when 
the curtain falls for the fourth time carry away with them 
a far more perfect ideal than those who remain to the end. 

After the production of Les Huguenots Meyerbeer again 
retired from public view, and spent many years in the pre- 
paration of two of his greatest works — the greatest of all 
j except the two we have already mentioned — HAfricaine 
, and Le Prophete. The libretti of both these operas were 
; furnished by Scribe ; and both were subjected to countless 
I changes of detail before they satisfied the composer’s 
^ fastidious taste; in fact, the story of VAfricaine was 
! more than once entirely rewritten. 

; Meanwhile Meyerbeer accepted the appointment of 
. kapellmeister to the king of Prussia, and si)ent some 
; years at Berlin, where he produced Ein Feldlager in 
Schlesun, a German opera, in which the matchless 
I cantatrice Jenny Lind made her first appearance in 
I Prussia, with unprecedented success. Here also he com- 
jx)sed, in 1 846, the overture to his brother Michael’s drama, 
Stirivensee. But his chief care at this })eriod was bestowed 
ujK)n the worthy i)rescntation of the works of others. He 
Ixigan by j)roducing his dead friend Wel)er’s Ewryanthe^ 
with scrupulous attention to the comiK)ser’s original idea. 
With equal unselfishness he procured the acceptance of 
Rienzi and Der Fliegende Hollander, the first two operas 
of Richard Wagner, who, then languishing in poverty and 
exile, would, but for him, have found it impossible to 
obtain a hearing in Berlin. With Jenny Lind as prima 
donna and Meyerbeer as conductor, the opera flourished 
brilliantly in the Prussian capital; but the anxieties of 
this thankless period materially shortened the composer’s 
life. 

Meyerbeer produced Le Prophete at Paris in 1849; 
and, if it did not at first create so gr^t a sensation as Lee 
HuguemU^ this was simply because it needed to be better 
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known. In 1854 he broi^ht out VtMt du Nord at the 
Op4ra Comique, and in 1859 Le Pardm de Ploermd 
(Dmarcdt), His last great work, VAfrvcaimy was in active 
preparation at the Acad4mie when, on the 23d of April 
1863, he was seized with a sudden illness, of which he 
died on the 2d of May. VAfricaim was produced with 
pious attention to the composer’s minutest wishes, on 
April 28, 1865, and fully justified the expectation which 
had been raised by his long and painstaking consideration 
of its details. Upon this, in conjunction with Robert le 
DioMe, Le% Huguenots^ and Le Proplvete^ his fame now 
almost entirely rests. 

Meyerbeer’s genius has been r*-riticize(l with widely different re- 
sults. Mendelssohn thought his style exaggerated ; Fetis thought 
him one of the most original geniuses of the age ; Wagner calls 
him “a miserable music-maker,” and “a Jewish banker to whom 
it occurred to compose operas.” But the reality of his talent 
has been recognized throughout all ^lurope ; and, in spite of the 
acknowledged crudity of his system of phrasing, and the inequality 
of merit too plainly observable even in his greatest works, his name 
will live so long as intensity of passion and power of dramatic 
treatment are regarded as indispensable characteristics of dramatic 
music. (^* 

M^ZlilRES, a fortress of the first class, and the capital 
of the department of Ardennes, France, is 161 miles to the 
north-east of Paris by railway, on a peninsula of the 
Meuse, which almost entirely surrounds the town, and 
separates it from its more important suburb, Charleville. 
The fortifications, which, as well as the citadel, are the 
work of Vauban, are pierced by four gates, giving access 
to the town, the streets of which are narrow and winding. 
The parish church, erected in the 1 6th century, contains two 
inscriptions in commemoration respectively of the raising 
of the siege of Mdzi^res in 1521 and the marriage of 
Charles IX. with the daughter of the emperor Maximilian 
II., which was celebrated at Mezi6res in 1570. The north 
and south portals, the glass of the windows, and the lofty 
vaultings of the church are worthy of remark. The h6tel 
de ville contains several interesting pictures relating to the 
history of the town. The iron industry, the only one of 
any importance, is being gradually transferred to Oharle- 
ville. The population in 1881 was 6120. 

Founded in the 9th century, Mezi^res wti.s at first only a strong- 
hold belonging to the bishops of Ulieims, wliich afterwards became 
the property of the counts of Uothel. The town was increased by 
successive immigrations of the people of Liege, Hying first from the 
emperor Otho, and afterwards from Charles the Bold ; and also by 
concessions from the counts of Bethel. Its walla were built in the 
18th century, and in 1521 it was successfully defended by Bayard 
against the imperialists. The anniversary of the deliverance of the 
town is still observed yearly on the 27tli of September. The school 
of military oiigincoring, since transferred successively to Metz and 
Fontainebleau, was originally founded at Mezienis. 

MEZO-TtlR,^ a corporate town in the Cis-Tisian county 
of J4sz-Nagy-Kun-Szolnok, Hungary, situated on the right 
bank of the Berettyd, and on the railway from Arad to 
Szolnok, in 47° r N. lat., 20° 39’ E. long. It has Roman 
Catholic and Calvinist churches and schools, a judicial 
court for the circuit, and the usual Goveriiincnt offices, but 
can boast of few buildings of special interest. Horses, 
oxen, and sheep are roared in great numbers on the wide- 
spreading communal lands, which are productive also of 
cereals, and especially wheat, rape-seed, and maize. On 
the 31st December 1880 the population amounted to 
20,649 (10,265 males, 10,384 females), mostly Magyars 
by nationality. 

MEZZOFANTI, Giuseppe (1774-1849), cardinal, whose 
colloquial linguistic acquirements have become proverbial, 
was born, September 17, 1774, at Bologna, where his 
father followed the occupation of a carpenter. Educated 
first at one of the “scuole pie,” and afterwards at the 

^ Mezo is a Magyar word, signifying Fields prefixed to many agri- 
ooltural localities in Hungary. 


episcopal seminary of his native city, he was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1797, and in the same year became pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the university, but shortly afterwards 
was deprived on account of his refusal to take the oath of 
allegiance to the Government of the Cisalpine^ Republic. 
In 1803, however, he was appointed assistant librarian of 
the institute of Bologna, and soon afterwards was reinstated 
as professor of Oriental languages and of Greek. The 
chair was suppressed by the viceroy in 1808, but again 
rehabilitated on the restoration of Pius VII. in 1814, and 
continued to be held by Mezzofanti until his removal from 
Bologna to Rome in 1831, when he received certain ecclesi- 
astical appointments and the rank of monsignore. Mean- 
while his progress in the acquirement of languages had 
been rapid and untiring, and in 1833 he was appointed to 
succeed Mai as chief keeper of the Vatican Library. His 
promotion to the cardinalate, and the duties of director of 
studios in the Congregation of the Propaganda, followed in 
1838. He died at Rome, during the absence of the 
pontifical court at Gaeta, on March 15, 1849. 

Mezzofanti’s peculiar talent, comparable in many respects to that 
of the numerous calculating hoys ” who have been the wonder of 
their contcm])orarioB, was not coinbiiiod with any exceptional 
measure of intellectual power, and accordingly produced nothing 
that has not jMirished with him. It seems to bo well established, 
however, that he spoke with considerable fluency, and in some cases 
even with attention to dialectic peculiarities, some fifty or sixty 
languages of the most widely separated families, besides having a 
less perfect acquaintance with many others. Sec Manavit, EsquiSM 
historique siir le Cardinal Mezzofanti^ Paris, 1854 ; and Bussell, 
Life of the Cardinal Mezzofanti^ London, 1857. 

MEZZOTINT. See Engraving. 

MIAUTSE. The Miautse or Meaou-tsze of southern 
China are one of the aboriginal tribes of the country. . 
At one time they occujned a considerable portion of the 
rich and fertile lands which now form the central province 
of the empire, but as the Chinese advanced southwards 
they were driven, like the Ainos in Japan and the Welsh 
in Britain, into the more inaccessible districts until they 
were compelled to seek refuge from the invaders in the 
mountain ranges, in the jirovinoes of Yunnan, Kwei-chow, 
Kwaiig-se, and Kwaiig-tung, where they are found at the 
present day. This line of mountains extends for about 
400 miles, and, being in many parts high, steep, and ragged, 
it forms a convenient shelter for them. As early as the 
reign of king KSeuen (about 800 b.c.) we read of an expedi- 
tion having been sent to drive them out of Hoo-nan, and 
since that time they have been periodically attacked either 
to punish them for misdeeds or to make them yield up 
vineyards coveted by Chinese Aliabs. The last important 
camfiaign against them was undertaken by the emperor 
K’een-lung, who, having completely subjugated the Eleuths, 
was desirous of bringing under his yoke these mountain 
tribesmen. But the same success which had attended his 
I arms in the north did not follow them to the south. The 
first expedition was utterly defeated, aiul the general in 
command paid the penalty of discomfiture with his head. 
The leader of a second expedition, having learned wisdom 
by the fate of his predecessor, purchased the submission of 
the Miautse by a large bribe. As soon as the unsuspecting 
savages had been thus lulled into security a third army 
was set in motion against them. This time, being unpre- 
pared, they suffered a crushing defeat, and were compelled 
to purchase peace by swearing allegiance to their conquerors. 
But, though the Chinese thus gained sovereignty over them, 
they have since deemed it wise to content themselves with 
but the shadow of authority. No real jurisdiction is ever 
exercised over these hardy mountaineers. They are allowed 
to govern themselves on their own patriarchal system. The 
old men of each tribe manage the affairs of their juniors, 
and command an obedience which would be utterly refused 
to the mandate of any mandarin. In figure the Miautse* 
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both men and women, are shorter and darker complexioncd 
than the Chinese, their faces also are rounder and their 
features sharper. In disposition, too, they are very unlike 
their civilised neighbours. They are brave, passionate, 
suspicious, revengeful, and indifferent to cold and hunger ; 
they are free and easy in their manners, and aro as noisily 
joyous as the Chinese are grave and sedate. 

They are divuled into between forty and lifty clans, cacli of which 
is distinguished by a name which is generally derived either from 
some }»hysi(‘al charaeteriatic, or from some eustum, or from the 
habitat of the elan, as, for example, “The Black Miau,” “the 
narrow -headed Miau,’* so named from their manner of dressing 
t^eir hair, “the six- valley Miau, ” &r. Among these elans there 
exist wide differences of culture, some being in no way removed 
from savages, while others who havt* been brought uiuler the influence 
of Chinese civilization sliow' themselves apt and ready learners. 
Very few of them, so far as is known, jtossehs any written records. 
The Yaon-jiii, or Goblin elan, arx* said to have l»ooks, whicli, though 
they are now unable to read, they still legard ^^ith reverent aw’c. 
“The barbarous characters ” used in these btuiks are, according to a 
Chinese writer, “like knotteil worms, and are utterly unintelligible.” 
The Ko-los also are said to be a lettered elan, but ior the most }>art 
the Miautse content themselves with conveying information and 
preserving records by means of notched sticks. Their language as 
well as their ethnic i haractcrisfii '^ proA’c them to Ik? closely related to 
the Siamese, Aiiainese, Caiiiliodians, and the inhabitants of Hainan ; 
in fact they form part of the race which is spread over the whole of 
south-eastern Indo-China. Their social customs are as widely 
different as their apiiearance is from those of the Chinese. The 
widest latitude is given to the youth of both sexes in the choice of 
their husbands ana wives. As among the hill tribes of Chittagong, 
the selection is commonly made on the mountainside, where on moon- 
light nights in the “ leaping month ” the young men and maidens 
meet to sing (»r to play at ball, or to dance round the “ devil’s staff” 
(Anglice, MayjKile), and to choose their jiartiiers for life. Amongsome 
clans the “couvade” is an established custom. Their funeral rites 
vary according to the districts, those living within reach of the influ- 
ence of the Chinese having adopted their customs, while those more 
remote still hang their dead in baskets from trees, or lay them in the 
ground and disinter them yearly to wash their lK)nea. In dress they 
are fond of bright colours, and <’omin()nly wear loose but short 
jackets, sometimes with ami sometimes without trousc^rs. The men 
wear turbans wound round tbeir liair, which is raised above the 
head in the shape of a spiral shell, and the women either don a 
kind of cap, or dress their hair in the Nlia]K> of a ram’s horn. For 
many years the relations of the Miautse with the Chinese Govern- 
ment have l»een generally of a jjeaccable nature, and in the Pekimf 
OcisetU of Ajiril 1881 there was published a new system of 
government by which it is ho]ied that the iiicoriK)ration of the 
mountaineers into the empire may l»ecome more real and complete. 

See SketfhexofVtf Mtau-ttzf, translated by E,C. Bridgman ; J. Kdkins. The 
($i Tribes, tht ir fitstory; and "Quaint cuatomu In K\» ei-chow,” Cornhtll Mayazttie, 
January 187*.' 

MICAH is the .short form of a name which in 

various modifications — ^f7r(tidh^l, Mirdiehu^ Mlrdidh — is 
common in the Old Testament, expressing as it does a 
fundamental point of Hebrew faith : Who is like Jehovah ? 
The name was Ixirne among others by the Danite whose 
history is given in Judg. xvii. sq,, by the proj)het who 
opposed Ahab’s exjKMlition to Ramoth-Gile^ (1 Kings 
xxii.), and by the subject of the j present article, the con- 
temporary and fellow-worker of Isaiah, whosc^ name is 
prefixed to the sixth in order of the liooks of the minor 
prophets. 1 

It is at once apparent that the book of Micah divides 
itself into at least two distinct discourses, chap. vi. 1 
forming a new commencement ; and from what we know ' 
in general of the compilation of the prophetic collection we j 
cannot at once determine whether the second discourse, 1 
which has no title, is to l>e ascril^ed to the author of the 
immediately preceding prophecy, or is to be regarded as an i 
independent and anonymous piece. To decide this question, 1 
if it can be decided, we must begin ]>y a sejianite study of ! 
die earlier chapters to which tiie title in Micah i. 1 directly ' 
belonga. These again fall into two parts. Chaps. i.-iii. 
(witih the exception of two verses, ii. 12, 13) are a predic- 

* A eoofttfion between the two prophets of the uanie has led to the 
laeertlea in the Meaeoretic text of 1 Kings xxii. 28 of a ciUtion from 
abeent from the LXX. 


I tion of judgment on the eini of Judah atid %hraim, In 
I a m^estic exordium Jehovah Himeelf is represented aa 
coming forth in the thunderstorm (comp. Amos i. 2) from 
His heavenly palace, and descending on the mountains df 
Palestine, at once as witness against His people, and the 
executer of judgment on their sins. Samaria is sentenced 
to destruction for idolatry ; and the blow extends to JudaK 
also, which participates in the same guilt (chap. i.). But, 
while Samaria is summarily dismiss^, the sin of Judah is 
analysed at length in chaps, ii. and iii., in which the prophet 
no longer deals with idolatry, but with the corruption of 
society, and particularly of its leaders — the grasping 
aristocracy whose whole energies are concentrated on 
devouring the poor and depriving them of their little- 
holdings, the unjust judges and priests who for gain 
wrest the law in favour of the rich, the hireling and 
gluttonous proi>hets whi make war against every one 
“ that putteth not into their mouth,” but are ever ready 
with assurances of Jehovah’s favour to their patrons, the 
wealthy and noble sinners that fatten on the flesh of the 
poor. The proi)het speaks with the strongest personal 
sympathy of the sufferings of the peasantry at the handa 
of their lords, and contemplates with stern satisfaction the 
approach of the destroyer who shall carry into exile “ the 
luxurious sons” of this race of petty tyrants (i. 16), and 
leave them none to stretch the measuring line on a field in 
the congregation of Jehovah (ii. 5). The centre of corrup- 
tion is the capital, the city of Zion, grown great on tha 
blood and wrongs of the i)rovincial8, the seat of the cruel 
princes, the corrupt judges and diviners. For their sake, 
he concludes, Zion shall be plowed as a field, Jerusalem 
shall lie in ruins, and the temple hill return to jungle 
(iii. 12). 

The situation thus sketched receives its elucidation from 
the data supplied by the title (i. 1) and confirmed and 
rendered more precise by a remarkable passage in Jeremiah. 
According to the title Micah flourished in the reigns of 
I Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah; according to Jeremiah 
‘ (xxvi. 18 nq.) the jjrophecyof the destruction of Jerusalem 
just citefl was s])oken under Hezekiah, and bore fruit in 
the rej)entance of king and people, by which the judgment 
was averted. The allusion beyond doubt is to Hezekiah’s 
work of religious reformation (2 Kings xviii. 4 sg,). It ia 
hardly possible to 8e})arate this reformation from the influ- 
ence of Isaiah, which did not become i)ractical in the 
conduct of the state till the crisis of Sennacherib’s invasion ; 
and the conclusion that Hezekiah was not from the first a 
reforming king, which is forced on us by many passages of 
Isaiah, is confirmed by the prophecy of Micah, which, after 
I Hezekiah’s accession, still rei)resent8 wickedness as seated 
in the high places of the kingdom. The internal disorders 
' of the realm depicted by Micah are also prominent in 
I Isaiah’s prophecies ; they were closely connected, not only 
I with the foreign complications due to the approach of the 
Assyrians, but with the break-uj) of the old agrarian 
system within Israel, and with the raj)id and uncompen- 
sated aggrandisement of the nobles during those pro- 
8j)erou8 years when the conquest of Edom by Amaiiah. 
and the occu|>ation of the port of Elath by his son 
(2 Kings xiv. 7, 22) i)laced the lucrative trade between 
the M^iteiranean and the Red Sea in the hands of 
the rulers of Judah. On the other hand the democratic 
tone which distinguishes Micah from Isaiah, and hia 
announcement of the impending fall of the capital (the 
deliverance of which from the Assyrian appears to Isaiah 
as the necessary condition for the preservation of the seed of 
a new and better kingdom), are explained by the fact that, 
while Isaiah lived in the centre of affairs, Micah was a 
Morasthiie or inhabitant of Moresheth Oath, a place near 
the Philistine frontier so unimportant as to be mantionad 
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only in Micah i. 14.^ The provincial prophet sees the 
capital and the aristocracy entirely from the side of a man 
of the opprewed people, and foretells the utter ruin of both. 
But this ruin does not present itself to him as involving 
the captivity or ruin of the nation as a whole; the 
congregation of Jehovah remains in Judaea when the 
oppressors are cast out (ii. 5); Jehovah’s words are still 
good to them that walk upriglitly ; the glory of Israel is 
driven to take refuge in Adullam, as in the days when 
David’s band of broken men was the true hope of the 
nation, but there is no hint that it is banished from the 
land. Thus upon the prophecy of judgment we naturally 
expect to follow a prophecy of the redintegration of 
Jehovah’s kingship in a better Israel, and this we find in 
ii. 12, 13 and in chaps, iv., v. Both passages, however, 
present difficulties. The former seems to break the pointed 
contrast between ii. 11 and iii.^l, and is therefore regarded 
by Ewald as an example of the false ])roj)hecies on which 
the wicked rulers trusted. The thought, however, is one 
proper to all true prophecy (coinj). Hos. i. 11 [ii. 2], Isa. 
xi. 11 sq., Zeph. hi. 14, Jer, xxxi. 8), and ])rccisely in 
accordance with chaps, iv., v., even in the details of expres- 
sion and imagery.^ It is indeed possible that these verses 
are a separate oracle of Micah, which did not originally 
stand in its present connexion. The sequence of thought 
in chaps iv., v., on the other hand, is really difficult, and 
has given rise to much complicated discussion.^ There is a 
growing feeling among scholars that iv. 11-13 stands in 
direct contradiction to iv. 9, 10, and in<lecd to hi. 12. 
The last two passages agree in speaking of the ca])ture of 
Jerusalem, the first declares Zion inviolable, and its capture 
an impossible profanation. Such a thought can hardly be 
Micah’s, even if we resort to the violent harmonist! c 2 )rocess 
of imagining that two quite distinct sieges, sej)arated by a 
renewal of the theocracy, are spoken of in consecutive 
verses. An interpolation, however, in the s})irit of such 
passages as Ezek. xxxviii., xxxix., Joel iii. [iv.], Zeeh. xiv., 
is very conceivable in i)ost-exilic times, and in connexion 
with the growing impulse to seek a literal harmony of all 
proi)hecy on lines very different from the i)re-exilic view 
in Jer. xxvi., that predictions of evil may be averted by 
repentance. Another difficulty lies in the words “and 
thou shalt come even to Babylon” in iv. 10. Micah 
unquestionably looked for the destruction of Jerusalem as 

^ That Micah lived in the Sliephcla or Judaean lowland near llie 
Philistine country is clear from the hical colouring of i. 10 sq.^ wli^ro 
a number of places in this <iuarter are mentioned together, and their 
names played upon in a way that could hardly have suggested itself 
to any but a man of the district. The imrouoinasia makes the vcrHe.s 
(Ufiicult, and in i. 14 nono of the ancient versions recognizes More- 
sheth Gath as a proper name. The word Tilorasthitc [MCmtshti) was 
therefore obscure to them ; but this only gives greater weight to the 
traditional pronunciation with 6 in the first syllable, winch is as old 
as tlio LXX., and goes against the view, taken liy the Targum both on 
Micah and on Jeremiah, and followed by some modems (including 
Roorda), that Micah came from Mareshali. When Kiisebius jdaceH 
MupaaOci near Elenthoropolis it is not likely that he is thinking of 
Maresliah (Marena), for he speaks of the former us a village and of the 
latter as a ruin 2 miles from Eleutheropolis. Jerome too in tlie 
Paulm [Ep. cviii.), speaking as an eye-witness, distinguishes 
Morosthim, with the church of Micah’s sepulchre, from Maresa. This 
indeed was after the pretended miraculous discovery of the relics of 
Micah in 385 a.d. ; but the name of the village which then existed 
\PraBf. in Mich.) can hardly have been part of u pious fiaad. 

The figure of the shepherd gathering a scattered fiock ceitaiuly 
does not presuppose a total captivity, as Stade iZ. f AT. ir., i. ICl 
argues. 

* See, besides the commentaries, Ndldokointhe lUbeUex., iv. 214; a 
paper by Oort and two by Kuenen in Theol. Tijdsch., 1872; Well- 
hauseu-Bleek, Einleitung, p. 426; Stade, l.c., and ibid, iii. 1 sq. 
Stade goes so far as to make the whole of Micah iv., v. presuppose the 
exile, and to find still later additions in iv. 5—10., v, 5, 6 fv. 4, 5]. 
^esebi-echt, Theol LZ., 1881, col. 443 «</., rejects chap. iv. only. 
The arguments cannot be here cited at lenrth, but they are tacitly 
kept in view In what follows. 


well as of Samaria in the near future and by the ABsyrianfl 
(i. 9), and this was the judgment which Hezekiah’s repent- 
ance averted. If these words, therefore, belong to the 
original context, they mark it as not from Micah’s hand ; 
but it is easy to see that they are really a later gloss. The 
j prophetic thought is that the daughter (population) of 2^on 
shall not be saved by her present riders or defensive 
strength; she must come down from her bulwarks and 
dwell in the open held ; there, and not within her proud 
ramparts, Jehovah will grant deliverance from her enemies. 
This thought is in precise harmony with chaps, i.-iii., and 
equally characteristic is what follows in chap. v. Micah’s 
opposition to ])resent tyranny ex])re8ses itself in recurrence 
to the old po[)ular ideal of the first simple Davidic kingdom 
(iv. 8) to which he had already alluded in i. 15. These 
old days shall return once more. Again guerilla bands 
(inrnn) gatltr to meet the foe as they did in the time 
of Philistine ojipression. A new David, like him whose 
exploits in the district of Micah’s home were still in the 
mouths of the common jieojile, goes forth from Bethlehem 
to feed the flock in the strength of Jehovah. The kindred 
Hebrew nations are once more united to their brethren of 
Israel (com}). Amos ix. 12, Isa. xvi. 1 sq.). Tlie remnant 
of Jacob springs up in fresh vigour, insiiiring terror among 
the surrounding j)eo])les, and there is no lack of chosen 
ca 2 )tains to leail them to victory against the Assyrian foe. 

I In the rejuvenescence of the nation the old stays of that 
ojipressive kingshi}) which began with Solomon, the stroiig- 
I holds, the fortified cities, the chariots and horses so foreign 
to the life of ancient Israel, are no more known; they 
disappear together with the divinations, the soothsayers, 
the idols, the mat^eehas and ashems of the high places 
Jehovah is king on ^Mount Zion, and no inventions of man 
come between Him and His i)eo])le. 

I The elements of this jiicture, drawn so largely from the 
most cherished memories of the Judaeans, could not fail to 
produce a wide impression, especially when the invasion of 
Sennacherib, although it spared Jerusalem, fulfilled in the 
most striding way a great part of Micah’s predictions of 
judgment. Of this we have evidence, not only in Jer. xxvi., 
but in the political and religious ideas of the book of 
Deuteronomy. The picture of the right king (l)cut. xvii. 
14 sq.) and the condemnation of the high-places alike 
follow the doctrine of Micah. 

A difficulty still reinuins in the opening verses of chaj). iv. 
Micah iv. 1-3 and Isa. li. 2-4 are but slightly modified recensions 
of the same text, and as Isa. ii. is older than the j)ropliecy of Mieah, 

’ while on the other hand Micah iv. 4 seems the natural completion 
j of the passage, it is common to suppose that both copy an oldei 
propliet. But the words have little connexion witli tlie context in 
Isaiah, and may bo the quotation of a copyist suggested by vcr. 5. 
On tho other hand it has been urged that the passage belongs to a 
later stage of prophetic thought than the 8th century n.c. Theie 
is, however, no leal diflieulty in the iilea that foieigii nations sliall 
seek law and arbitrament at tho throne of the king of Zion (comp, 
the old j)ropheey Isa. xvi.); and the mention of the temple as the 
seat of Jcliovali’s sovereignty may be illustrated by Isa. vi., where tho 
heavenly jialace (Micah i. 3) is at IcUst pi<’tured in the likeness of the 
I temple on Zion. At the same time the Jerusalem of Micah iv. 8 
j is tho Jerusalem of David not of Solomon, tlio i<loas of iv. 1-4 do 
not reajiiicar in clmp. v., and tho whole jirophccy would perhaps ho 
more eoiisecutivo and homogeueous if iv. 6 (where the dispeiseu and 
tho Buttering are, aceording to chap. ii. , tlie victims of domestic not 
of foreign ojijiression) followed directly on iii. 12. 

The sixth eha])ter of Micah ])resents a very different situation 
from chaps, i.-v. Jehovah aiqiears to plead witii his ])eo 2 )le for their 
sins but the siuners are no longer a careless and oppressive aristo- 
cracy buoyed up by deceptive assurances of Jeliovah’s help, by pro- 
phecies of wine and strong drink ; they are bowed down by a 
religipn of terror, wearied with attempts to propitiate an angiy God 
by countless offerings, and even by the sacrifieo cf the first-born. 
Meantime the substance of true religion — ^justice, charity, and a 
humble walk with God — is forgotten, fraud and deceit reign in all 
classes, tho works of the house of Ahah are observed (worship of 
foreign gods). Jehovah’s judgments are multiplied against the 
land, and the issue can be nothing else than its total desolation. All 

XVL — 20 
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these marks fil exactly the evii nmee of Manaeseh as described in 
2 Kings xxL Chap. vii. 1-6, in which the nublic and private cor- 
ruption of a hoj)ele8.s age is bitterly bewailed, obviously belongs to 
tlie same context (comp. vol. xiii. p. 415). JMieah may very well 
have lived into Manasseh’s reign, but the title in i. 1 does not cover 
a prophecy which certainly falls after Hezekiah's death, and the 
style has nothing in common with the earlier part of the book. It 
is therefore ju'ihlent to regard the proj»hecy, with Ewald, ns anony- 
mous. Ewald ascribes the whole of chaps, vi., vii. to one author. 
Wellhausen, however, remarks with justice that the thread is 
abruptly broken at vii. 6, and that verses 7-20 represent Zion as 
already fallen l>efore the heathen and her iiihahitants ns pining iu 
the daVkness of cai)tivity. The hope of Zion is in future restora- 
tion after slie has patiently borne tlie chastisement of her sins. 
Then Jehovah shall arise mindful of His oath to the fathers, Israel 
shall be forgiven and restoi*cd, and the heathen hurnblod. The faith 
and hope which breathe in this passage liavc the closest affinities 
with the book of Lamentations and Isa. xl.-lxvi. 

We liave •een that the text of Micah lias suffered from redactors ; It Is also not 
free from verbal corruptions which make some places very obscure. The LXX. 
had many readings different from the pivsent Hebrew, but their text too was far 
from sound. Of commentaiics on Mieah, that wlilch deals most fully with the 
question of the text is Koorda’s Latin work, Leyden, 1869. The most elaborate 
book on Micah is Caspari's (tVfxer Aiicha dt>n Aforasthiten und seine prophetische 
Schrift^ Christiania. 1851-52). In English I’ocock's Commentary (‘id cd., 1692) 
and Chejme's Micah (1882) are to be noted, .‘^ee also the literature on tlie minor 
prophets* in general cited under Hoska, and W. R. Siuitirs Frophets of Israel 
(18*). (W, R. S.) 

MICHAEL “ who is like God ? ”) appears in the 

Old Testament as a man’s name, synonymous with Micaiah 
or Micah. In the book of Daniel the same name is given 
to one of the chief “ princes ” of the heavenly host, the 
guardian angel or “prince'’ of Israel (Dan. x. 13, 21 ; xii. 
1), and as such he naturally appears in Jewish theosophy 
as the greatest of all angels, the first of the four "who 
surround the throne of God (see Gabriel). It is as 
guardian angel of Israel, or of the church, the true Israel, 
that Michael appears in Jude 9 and Rev. xii. 7. In the 
Western Church the festival of St Michael and All Angels 
(Michaelmas) is celebrated on September 29 th ; it ajipears 
to have grown out of a local celebration of the dedication 
of a church of St Michael either at Mount Garganus in 
Apulia or at Rome, and was a great day by the beginning 
of the 9th centur)\ The Greek Church dedicates 
November 8 to St Michael, St Gabriel, and All Angels. 

MICHAEL, the name of several Byzantine emi>eron,. 

Michael I. (Rhangabe) was an obscure nobleman 
who had married Procopia, the daughter of Nicephorus I., 
and been made master of the palace ; his elevation to the 
throne was due to a revolutionary movement against his 
brother-in-law Stauracius, who reigned only two months 
after the death of Nicephorus on the battlefield (812). 
Elected a.s the tool of the bigoted orthodox party in the 
church, Michael diligently persecuted the Iconoclasts on 
the northern and eastern frontiers of the empire, but 
meanwhile allowed the Bulgarians to ravage a great part 
of Macedonia and Thrace ; having at last taken the held 
in the spring of 813, he was defeated near Bersinikia, and 
Leo the Armenian was saluted emperor in his stead in the 
following summer. Michael, after having been compelled 
to become a monk, was permitted thenceforward to live 
unmolested in the island of Prote, where he died in 845. 

Michael II. (The Stammerer), a native of Amorium 
in Phrygia, was of humble origin, and began life a.s a 
private soldier, but rose by his talents and assiduity to the 
rank of general. He was one of those who had favoured 
the election to the throne of his old companion in arms 
Leo the Armenian in 813, but, detected in a consjaracy 
against the government of that emperor, had l>een sentenced 
to death in December 820 ; his parti.sans, howe\ er, suc- 
ceeded in assa.ssinating Leo on the morning of (Christmas 
Day, and called Michael from the prison to the throne. 
The principal features of his reign (820-829) were a j>ro- 
tract^ struggle (of nearly three years) against his brother 
general, Thomas, who aimed at the throne, the conquest 
of Crete by the Saracens in 823, and the beginning of their ] 
attacks upon Sicily (827). Conciliatory on the whole | 
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in his policy towards the Image worshippers (his own 
sympathies were iconoclastic), he incurred the wrath of the 
monks by entering into a second marriage with Euphrosyne, 
daughter of Constantine YI., who had previously taken 
the veil. He died in October 829. and was succeeded by 
Theophilus his son. 

Michael III. (The Drunkard) was the grandson of 
Michael the Stammerer, and succeeded his father Theophilus 
when only three years of age (842). Until his majority 
at the age of eighteen the affairs of the empire were 
managed by the empress-regent his mother Theodora ; his 
education was shamefully neglected, and it was during this 
period that Michael formed the disgraceful personal habits 
which are indicated by his surname. In 861 Michael, 
together with his undo Bardas, undertook an expedition 
against the Bulgarians, which resulted in the conversion of 
the Bulgarian king, who thenceforth bore the Christian 
name of Michael. The emperor had been less successful 
in the campaign which he led in person against Omar of 
Molitene in 860, but in 863 his uncle Petronas gained an 
important victory over the Saracens in Asia Minor. The 
year 865 was marked by the first appearance of the Russians 
in the Bosphorus. Michael was assassinated in his palace 
in 867 by Basilius the Macedonian, whom ho had associated 
with himself in the empire in the previous year. 

Michael IV. (The Paphlagonian) owed his eleva- 
tion to Zoe, daughter of Constantine IX., the last of 
the Macedonian dynasty; this princess was married to 
Romanus III., but becoming enamoured of Michael, her 
chamberlain, she poisoned her husband and married her 
attendant (1034). Michael, however, being of a weak 
character and subject to e])ileptic fits, possessed the supreme 
power only in name, and was a mere instrument in the 
hands of his brother, John the Eunuch, who had been first 
minister both of Constantine and Romanus. John's 
diplomacy was successful in keeping the Arabs in the 
archipelago and Egypt quiet for some time, and he was 
at last able to secure a victory for the imperial arms at 
Edessa in 1037. The ‘attempt to recover Sicily in the 
following year with the help of the Normans was less pro- 
sperous, and in 1040 the island wholly ceased to be a 
Byzantine province. About the same time, the Bulgarians 
having overrun Macedonia and Thrace, and threatening 
Constantinojile, the indolent and infirm emperor, to the 
Buqirise alike of friends and foes, put himself at the head 
of the army, and not only drove the enemy beyond the 
frontier, but followed them into their own territory. He 
died, shortly after his triumph, on December 10, 1041. 

Michael V. (Calajihates or The Caulker), nejihew 
and successor of the jireceding, derived his surname from 
his father Stephen, who had originally followed the occu- 
pation of a caulker of ships. He owed his elevation 
(December 1041) to his uncle John, whom along with Zoe 
he almost immediately banished; this led to a popular 
tumult and his dethronement after a brief reign of four 
months (April 1042). He lived for many years afterwards 
in the quiet obscurity of a monastery. 

Michael VI. (The Warlike) was already an old man 
when chosen by the empress Theodora as her successor 
shortly before her death in 1056. His government was 
feeble in the extreme, and he was at last compelled to 
abdicate by Isaac Comnenus, who had defeated his army in 
Phrygia (Augu.st 1057). He also spent the rest of his life 
in a monastery. 

Michael VII. (Ducas or Parapinace..^ was the eldest 
son of Constantine XL Ducas, by whom along with his 
brothers Andronicus I. and Constantine XII. he was 
invested with the title of Augustus ; this joint succession 
took place in 1067, but in 1071 it suited the policy of the 
uncle Joannes Caisar to make Michael sole emperor. For 
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tliis poflition Michael, whose “character was degraded, 
rather than ennobled, by the virtues of a monk and the 
learning of a sophist,” was by no means fitted, and at 
length two generals of the name of Nicephorus, surnamed 
Bryennius and Botaniates, simultaneously rebelled against 
him in 1078 ; with hardly a struggle he resigned the purple 
and retired into a monastery, where he afterwards received 
the title of archbishop of Ephesus. 

Michael VIII. (Palseologus), bom in 1234, was the 
son of Andronicus Palseologus Comnenus and Irene 
Angela the granddaughter of Alexius Angelus, emperor 
of Constantinople. At an early age he rose to distinc- 
tion, and ultimately became commander of the French 
mercenaries in the employment of the emperors of 
Nicaea. A few days after the death of Theodore Lascaris 
II. in 1259, Michael, by the assassination of Muzalon 
(which he is believed but not«proved to have encouraged), 
succeeded to the guardianship, shared with the patriarch 
Arsenius, of the young emperor John Lascaris, then a lad 
of only eight years. Afterwards invested with the title of 
“despot,” he was finally proclaimed joint-emperor, and 
crowned alone at Nicaea on January 1, 1260. In the 
following year (July 1261) Constantinople fell into the 
hands of the Caesar Alexius Strategopulus, and Michael, 
having got himself crowned anew in the church of St 
Sophia, caused his boy colleague to be blinded and sent 
into banishment. For this last act he was excommunicated 
by Arsenius, and the ban was not removed until six years 
afterwards (1268), on the accession of a new patriarch. In 
1263 and 1264 respectively Michael, with the help of 
Urban TV., concluded peace with Villehardouin, prince of 
Achaia, and Michael, despot of Epirus, who had previously 
been incited by the pope to attack him ; the friendly inter- 
vention had been secured by a promise on the emperor’s 
part to help forward the reunion of the Eastern and 
Western churches. In 1269 Charles of Sicily, aided by 
John of Thessaly, again made war with the alleged purpose 
of restoring Baldwin to the throne of Constantinople, and 
pressed Michael so hard that ultimately, yielding to the 
importunities of Gregory X., he caused the deputies of the 
Eastern church to attend the council of Lyons (1274) and 
there accept the “filioque” and papal supremacy. The 
union thus brought about between the two churches was, 
however, extremely distasteful to the Greeks, and the 
persecution of his “schismatic” subjects to which the 
emperor was compelled to resort weakened his power so 
much that Martin IV. was tempted to enter into alliance 
with Charles of Anjou and the Venetians for the purpose 
of reconquering Constantinople. The invasion, however, 
failed, and Michael so far had his revenge in the “ Sicilian 
Vespers,” which he helped to bring about. He died in 
Thrace in December 1282, and was succeeded by his son 
Andronicus II. 

Michael IX. (Palfieologus) was the son of Andronicus 
IL, and was associated with him on the throne from 1295, 
but predeceased him (1320). 

MICHAELIS, Johann David (1717-1791), one of 
the most influential scholars and teachers of last century, 
belonged to a family which had the chief part in main- 
taining that solid discipline in Hebrew and the cognate 
languages which distinguished the university of Halle in 
the period of Pietism. Johann Heinrich Michaelis (1668— 
1738) was the chief director of Francke’s Collegium 
OrierUale Theologicum^ a practical school of Biblical and 
Oriental philology then quite unique, and tlic author of an 
annotated Hebrew Bible and various exegetical works of 
reputation, especially the Adnotationes uher lores in I/agio- 
graphosy 1720. In his chief publications J. H. Michaelis 
had as fellow-worker his sister’s son Cliristian Benedict 
Michaelis (1680-1764), the father of Johann David, who 
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was likewise influential as professor at Halle, and a very 
sound scholar, especially in Syriac. J. D. Michaelis was 
trained for academical life under his father’s eye. Halle 
was not then the best of universities ; a narrow theological 
spirit cramped all intellectual activity, and the eager viva- 
cious youth, already distinguished by a love for realities and 
a distaste for small pedantries, found much of the teaching 
wearisome enough. He acquired, however, a good know- 
ledge of the Latin classics, — Greek, he tells us, was hardly 
taught at all, and his knowledge of Greek literature was 
gained by his own reading in later years, — learned all that 
his father could teach, and was influenced, especially in 
philosophy, by Baumgarten, the link between the old 
Pietism and Semler, while he cultivated his strong taste for 
history under Ludwig. In the winter-semestfer 1739-40 
he qualified as tmiversity lecturer. One of his disserta- 
tions was a defence of the antiquity and divine authority 
of the vowel points in Hebrew. His scholarship still 
moved in the old traditional lines in which no further pro- 
gress was possible, and he was also much exercised by 
religious scruples, the conflict of an independent mind with 
that submission to authority at the expense of reason 
encouraged by the type of Lutheranism in which he had 
been trained. A long visit to England in 1741-42 lifted 
him out of the narrow groove of his earlier education. In 
passing through Holland he made the acquaintance of the 
great Schultens, whose influence on his philological views 
was not immediate, but became all-powerful a few years 
later. England offered to him no such commanding per- 
sonal influence, and he was not yet able to turn to profit 
the stores of the great libraries, but his personality was 
strengthened by contact with a larger life, and his theo- 
logical views w^ere turned aside from the pietistic channel 
Michaelis never ceased to regard himself as essentially 
orthodox, though he did not feel able fully to subscribe 
the Lutheran articles, and more than once declined on this 
account to be professor of theology. But his views 
acquired a distinctly rationalistic complexion, and the 
orthodoxy of his Gottingen lectures and publications on 
dogmatic (delivered from a philosophical chair) is of a very 
washed-out kind. His really useful work, however, lay in 
other directions ; the change of his theological views was 
imjxirtant because it relieved him from trammels that 
hampered the free course of his development as a scholar. 
From England Michaelis went back to Halle ; but he felt 
himself out of place, and in 1745 gladly accepted an 
invitation to Gottingen as privat-docent. In 1746 he 
became extraordinary, in 1750 ordinary, professor, and in 
Gottingen he remained till his death in 1791. In the first 
years of his new position Michaelis passed through a second 
education. In the young and intellectually vigorous 
Georgia Augusta he came under the powerful personal 
influence of such men as Gesner and Haller. His intellect 
was active in many directions ; universal learning indeed 
was perhaps one of his foibles. Literature — modern as 
well as ancient — occupied his attention ; one of his works 
was a translation of four parts of Clarissa ; and transla- 
tions of some of the then current English paraphrases on 
Biblical books manifested his sympathy with a school 
which, if not very learned, attracted him by its freer air. 
His Oriental studies were reshaped by diligent perusal of 
the works of Schultens ; for the Halle school, with all its 
learning, had no conception of the principles on w^hich a 
fruitful connexion between Biblical and Oriental learning 
can be established. His linguistic work indeed was always 
ham|X5rcd by the lack of MS. material which is felt in his 
jjhilological writings, e.g., in his valuable Supjdementa to 
the Hebrew lexicons (1784-92).^ He could not be come 

^ a strange i'ortiine of war it was the occupation of G<)ttingen by 
the French in the Seven Years’ War, and the friendly relationi h« 
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sach an Arabist as Reiske; and, though for many years the 
most famous teacher of ^mitic languages in Europe, he 
had little of the higher philological faculty, and neither his 
grammatical nor his critical work, highly praised as it then 
was, has left a j>ermanent mark, with the exception perhaps 
of his text-critical studies on the Peshito.’ His tastes were 
all for rfo/tVi— history, antiquities, especially geography 
and natural science ; in his autobiography he half regrets 
that he did not choose the medical profession. Here he 
found a field hardly touched since Bochart, in whose foot- 
steps he followed in the Spicilegium geographic Hehrmrum 
txterc post Bocharium (1769-80). To his impulse wc owe 
the famous Eastern expedition of Von Haven, Forskdl, and 
Niebuhr. He prepared the instructions for their journey, 
and drew up a series of questions and elucidations to guide 
their researches, which place in strong relief his compre- 
hensive grasp of all that was then known of the East, and | 
the keen delight in the knowledge of tangible and natural 
things, paired '^ith a sober and j)atient judgment, which 
was his chief intellectual characteristic. The best part of i 
this knowledge was turned to the }>rofit of Biblical study ; 
in his exegetical writings, for example, one of the main 
features is what was then the novelty of illustrations from 
Eastern travel. In spite of his doctrinal writings — which 
at the time made no little noise, so that his Compendium 
of Dogmatic (1760) was confiscated in Sweden, and the 
knighthood of the North Star was afterwards given him in 
reparation — it was the natural side of the Bible that really 
attracted him, and no man did more to introduce the 
modem method of studying Hebrew antiquity as an 
integral i»art of ancient Eastern life. The permanent 
influence of his works indeed has not been great, and many 
of them are now hardly readable ; for, with all his historic 
tastes and learning, he had no large historic conceptions, 
and, what is closely akin to this defect, was singularly | 
deficient in imagination and poetic sympathy. But the | 
vivacity of his mind, his manysidedness, his singularly | 
attractive though discursive method of lecturing, and 
above all his powder of feeling and inspiring interest in 
every kind of fact, was a potent stimulus much needed in 
the Germany of that age, and did not soon die. different 
as the three men are, there is a true historic nexus betw^een 
the three great Gottingen Orientalists, Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
and Ewald. 

The personal character of Michaelis can be read between the lines 
of his autobiography with tlie aid of the other materials collected 
by the editor Hasseiicani]) (y. Jj. Michaelis Lcheiisheschreihung, &c., 
1793). To understand the secret of his enormous influence, it is 
not enough to read his books, now for the most part dull enough 
to 08 ; we must see the upright vivacious laborious man, with a 
good deal of worldly prudence and a good deal of temper, much 
absorbed in bis manifold academic activities in the university and 
Royal Society of Gottingen, yet ever full of interest in the larger 
world, and of shrewd judgments and lively talk, w-ith a strong sense 
of his rights and dignity, yet with a good and warm heart ; shining 
especially in the lecture-room, where he dealt forth knowledge with 
discursive hand from a full store, displaying the methods as well as 
the results of his all-sided research, not without a touch of the vanity 
of the polyhistor, and loving to leave the chair under a storm of 
applause at a parting bon-mot 'which be acknowledged at the door 
in a backw'ard glance of triumph. The same volume contains a 
full list of his works. Besides those already mentioned it is .sutfi- 
cient to refer to his New Testament IntrodvAAion (the first edition, 
1760, preceded the lull development of his pow'crs, and is a very 
different book from the later cdition.s), his reprint of Low'th’s 
PrtdeciioTUB writh important additions (1758-62), bis German 
translation of the Bible with notes (1773-92), OrienUdische 
und ExegUische Biblioihek (1775-85), and Meue 0. and E. liib. 
(1736-91), his Mosaisches Jiecht (1770-71), and his edition of 
Castle’s Lexicon. Syriaaim (1787-88). His LiUerarischer Brief 
tPwAje/ (1794-96) contains much tliat is interesting for the history 
af learning in his time. (W. K B.) 

formed with the officers, that procured him the Paris MB. from which 
be edited Abolfeda’s description of E^t. 

* Curm m Actus Apostoimm Syriacost 1766. 


MICHAUD, Joseph (1767-1839), French historian 
and publicist, was born of an old family on June 19, 1767, 
at Aibens, ^voy, was educated at ^urg-en-Bresse, and 
afterwards engaged in literary work at Lyons, where the 
events of 1789 first called into activity the dislike to 
revolutionary principles which manifested itself throughout 
the rest of his life. In 1791 he went to Paris, where, not 
without danger, he took part in editing several royalist 
journals. In 1794 he started La Quotidienne, for his con- 
nexion with which he was arrested after the 13th of 
Vend^miaire; he succeeded in escaping his captors, but was 
sentenced to death par conlumace by the military council. 
Having resumed the editorship of his newspaper on the 
establishment of the Directory, he was again proscribed on 
the 18th of Fructidor, but at the close of two years 
returned to Paris when the consulate had sui)ersedod the 
Directory. His Bourbon fympathics led to a brief 
imprisonment in 1800, and on his release he for the time 
abandoned journalism, and began to write or edit books. 
Along with his brother and two colleagues he published in 
1806 a Biographic modemt^ on dictiommire des hommes 
qui se sont fait un nom en Europe depuis 1789, the earliest 
work of its kind ; in 1 808 the first volume of his Histoire 
des Croisades appeared, and in 1811 he originated the 
Biographic Universelle. In 1814 he resumed the editor- 
ship of the Quotidienne, and in the same year was elected 
Academician. In 1815 his brochure entitled Histoirc des 
qiiinze Semainea ou le dernier regne dc Boiuvparie met 
with extraordinary success, passing through twenty-seven 
editions within a very short time. His j)olitical services 
were now rewarded with the cross of an officer in the Legion 
of Honour and the modest post of king’s reader, of which 
last he was deprived in 1827 for having opposed Peyronnet’s 
‘*Loi d’Amour” against the freedom of the press. In 
1830-31 he travelled in Syria and Egypt for the purpose 
of collecting additional materials for the Histoirc des 
Croiaadea; his corresi)ondence with a fellow explorer, 
Poujoulat, consisting practically of discussions and eluci- 
dations of various important points in that work, was 
afterwards published {Correspondance d^ Orient^ 7 vols., 
1832-35). The Bihliotheque des Croiaades^ in four 
volumes more, contained the “ pieces justificatives ” of the 
Histoirc. Michaud died on September 30, 1 839, at Passy, 
where his home had been since 1832. His Histoirc des 
Croiaadea was published in its final form in six volumes in 
1841 under the editorship of his friend Poujoulat (9th ed., 
with appendix, by Hulllard-Breholles, 1856). Michaud 
: along with Poujoulat also edited and in part wrote Nouvelle 
; Collection dea Menioirca pour aervir d VHisioirt de France^ 

1 32 vols., 1836-44. See Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du 
Lundiy vol. vii. 

MICHAUX, Andr 6 (1746-1802), a French botanist, 
best known for his works on the flora of North America 
and as a botanical traveller. In 1779 he spent some time 
botanizing in England, and in 1780 he explored Auvergne, 
the Pyrenees, and the north of Spain. In 1782 he was 
sent by the French Government on a botanical mission to 
Persia. His journey began unfavourably, as he was 
robbed by Arabs of all his equipments except his books ; 
but he gained influential 8Uj)port in Persia, having cured 
the shah of a dangerous illness. After two years he 
returned to France with a fine herbarium, and also intro- 
duced numerous Eastern plants into the botanic gardens 
of France. In 1785 he was sent by the French Govern- 
ment to North America, and travelled through Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and the United States as far west as the 
Mississippi. The outbreak of the French Revolution 
deprived him of means to continue his work in America, 
and in 1796 he returned to France. He was shipwrecked* 
and lost most of his collections on the voyage. In 1800 
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he went to Madagascar to investigate the flora of that 
island, and died there in 1802. His work as a botanist 
was chiefly done in the fleld, and he added largely to what 
was previously known of the botany of the East and of 
America. He also introduced many plants into Euro- 
pean botanic gardens. He wrote two valuable works on 
North-American plants,— the Histoire des cMnes de 
VAmeriqtte Septentrionale (1801), with 36 plates, and the 
Flora BorealirAmertcana (1803), 2 vols., with 51 plates. 

MICHAUX, FEANgois Andriii (1770-1855), son of the 
preceding, was, like his father, employed by the French 
Government to explore the forests of North America with 
a view to the introduction into France of trees valuable 
for their wood or other products. He was very success- 
ful in carrying out this object. He published in 1810-13 
a Histoire des Arhres for estUre%de VAmeriqne Septentrionale^ 
in 3 vols., with 156 plates, a work full of information on 
the characters, uses, distribution, and other points of 
interest in the various species. In 1817-19 a translation 
of it appeared under the title North American Sylva. 
He also wrote a Voyage a Vouest dee MonU Alleghany 
1804, besides articles in scientific magazines. 

MICHELANGELO (1475-1564). Michelangelo Buon- 
arroti, best known simply as Michelangelo, the last and most 
famous of the great artists of Florence, was the son of 
Ludovico Buonarroti, a poor gentleman of that city, and of 
his wife Francesca di Neri. Ludovico was barely able to 
live on the income of his estate, but made it his boast that 
he had never stooped to add to it by mercantile or mechani- 
cal pursuits. The favour of the Medici procured him em- 
ployment in some minor offices of state, and in the autumn 
of 1474 he was appointed resident magistrate of Caprese, 
in the Casentino, for a period of six months. Thither he 
accordingly repaired with his family, and there, on March 
6, 1475, his second son Michelagniolo or Michelangelo was 
born. Immediately afterwards the family returned to 
Florence, and the child was put to nurse with a marble- 
worker^s wife of Settignano. His mother’s health had 
already, it would seem, begun to fail; at all events in 
about two years from this time, after she had borne her 
husband two more sons, she died. While' still a young 
boy, Michelangelo determined in spite of his father’s 
opposition to be an artist. He had sucked in the passion, 
as he himself used to say, with his foster-mother’s milk. 
After a sharp struggle, his stubborn will overcame his 
father’s pride of gentility, and at thirteen he got himself 
articled as a paid assistant in the workshop of the brothers 
Ghirlandaio. Domenico Ghirlandaio, bred a jeweller, had 
become by this time the foremost painter of Florence. In 
his service the young Michelangelo laid the foundations 
of that skill in fresco with which twenty years afterwards 
he confounded his detractors at Home. Ho studied also, 
like all the Florentine artists of that age, in the Brancacci 
chapel, where the frescos of Masaccio, painted some sixty 
years before, still victoriously held their own; and here, in 
a quarrel with an ill-conditioned fellow-student, Torrigiani, 
he received the blow of which his face bore the marks to 
his dying day. 

Though Michelangelo’s earliest studies were directed 
towards painting, he was by nature and predilection much 
more irtclinod to sculpture. In that art he presently 
received encouragement and training under the eye of 
an illustrious patron, Lorenzo dei Medici. On the 
recommendation, it is said, of Ghirlandaio, ho was trans- 
ferred, before the term of his apprenticeship as a painter 
had expired, to the school of sculpture established by 
Lorenzo in the Medici ^rdens. Here he could learn to 
match himself against his great predecessor, Donatello, one 
of whose pupils was the director of the school, and to com- 
pare the works of that master and his Tuscan contemporaries 
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with the antiques collected for the instrucuonof the scholars. 
Here, too, he could listen to discourses on Platonism, and 
steep himself in the doctrines of an enthusiastic philosophy 
which sought to reconcile with Christian faith the lore and 
the doctrines of the Academy. Michelangelo remained a 
Christian Platonist to the end of his days; he was also 
from his youth up a devoted student of Dante. His 
powers of mind and hand soon attracted attention, and 
secured him the regard and favour of his patrons in spite 
of his rugged, unsociable exterior, and of a temper which 
at best was but a half-smothered volcano. 

Michelangelo had been attached to the school and house- 
hold of the Medici for barely three years when, in 1492, 
his ^eat patron Lorenzo died. Lorenzo’s son Piero dei 
Medici inherited the position, but not the qualities, of his 
father ; Florence soon chafed under his authority ; and 
towards the autumn of 1494 it became apparent that 
disaster was im]>ending over him and his adherents. 
Michelangelo was constitutionally subject to dark and 
sudden presentiments : one such seized him now, and, 
without awaiting the popular outbreak which soon followed, 
he took horse with two companions and fled to Bologna. 
There, being now in his twentieth year, he was received with 
kindness by a member of the Aldovrandi family, and on 
his commission executed two figures of saints, and one of 
an angel, for the shrine of St Dominic in the church of St 
Petronius. After about a year, work at Bologna failing, 
and his name having been included in his absence on the 
list of artists appointed to provide a new hall of assembly 
for the Great (Council of Florence, Michelangelo returned 
home. The strange theocracy established- by Savonarola 
was now in force, and the whole character of civic life at 
Florence was for the time being changed. But Michelangelo 
was not left without employment. He found a friend in 
another Lorenzo, the son of IMerfrancesco dei Medici, for 
whom he at this time executed a statue of the boy St John. 
Having also carved a recumbent Cupid in imitation of the 
antique, it was suggested to him by the same patron 
I that it should bo so tinted and treated as to look like a 
real antique, and sold accordingly. Without increasing 
the price he put upon the work, Michelangelo for amuse- 
ment lent himself to the counterfeit, and the piece was then 
actually sold for a large sum to a Roman collector, the 
cardinal San Giorgio, as a genuine work of antiquity, — the 
dealer appropriating the profits. When presently the 
cardinal discovered the fraud, he caused the dealer to 
refund ; but as to Michelangelo himself, it was represented 
to the young sculptor that if he went to Rome, the amateur 
who had just involuntarily paid so high a tribute to his 
skill would certainly befriend him. He set forth accord- 
ingly, and arrived at Rome for the first time at the end of 
June 1496. Such hopes as ho may have entertained of 
countenance from the cardinal San Giorgio were quickly 
dispelled. Neither did tlie banished Piero dei Medici, who 
also was now living at Rome, do anything to help him. 
On the other hand Michelangelo won the favour of a 
Roman nobleman, Jacopo Galli, and through him of the 
French cardinal Jean de VilJicrs de la Grolaie, abbot of 
St Denis. From the former he received a commission for 
a Cupid and a Bacchus, from the latter for a Pieih^ or 
Mary lamenting over the body of Christ, — works of which 
probably all three, the last two certainly, are preserved. 

Michelangelo’s stay in Rome at this time lasted five 
years, from the summer of 1496 till that of 1501. The 
interyal had been one of extreme political distraction at 
Florence. The excitement of the French invasion, the 
mystic and ascetic regimen of Savonarola, the reaction 
which led to his overthrow, and finally the external wars 
and internal dissidences which preceded a new settlement, 
had all created an atmosphere most unfavourable to art 
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Nevertheless Ludovico Buonarroti, who in the troubles of 
1494 had lost a small permanent appointment he held in 
the customs, and had come to regard his son Michelangelo 
as the mainstay of his house, h^ been repeatedly urging 
hiiTi to come home. 

A spirit of family duty and family pride was the ruling 
principle in all Michelangelo^s conduct. During the best 
years of his life he submitted himself sternly and without 
c, murmur to pinching hardship and almost superhuman 
labour for the sake of his father and brothers, who were 
ever seliishly ready to be fed and helped by him. Having 
now, after an illness, come home in 1501, Michelangelo 
received the request from the cardinal Francesco Picco- 
lomini to adorn with a number of sculptured figures a 
shrine already begun in the cathedral of Siena in honour 
of the most distinguished member of his house, Pope 
Pius II. Four only of these figiu’es were ever executed, 
and those not apparently, or only in small part, by the 
master’s hand. A work of greater interest in Florence 
itself had diverted him from his engagement to his Sienese 
patron. This was the execution of the famous colossal 
statue of David, popularly known as the Giant. It was 
carved out of a huge block of marble on which another 
Bculjjtor, Agostino d’Antonio, had begun unsuccessfully to 
work forty years before, and which had been lying idle 
ever since, l^fichelangelo had here a difficult problem before 
him. Without much regard to tradition or the historical 
character of his hero, he carved out of the vast but cramped 
mass of material a youthful, fro>\Tiing colossus, which 
amazed every beholder by its freedom and science of execu- 
tion, and its victorious energy of expression. All the best 
artists of Florence were called in council to determine on 
what site it should be set up, and after much debate the 
terrace of the Palace of the Signory was chosen, in prefer- 
ence to the neighbouring Loggia dei Lanzi. Here accord- 
ingly the colossal David of Michelangelo took, in the month 
of May 1504, the place which it continued to hold ever after- 
wards, until ten years ago, in 1873, it was removed for 
the sake of protection to a hall in the Academy of Fine 
Arts. Other works of sculpture by the same indomitable 
hand also belong to this i)eriod : among these another 
David, in bronze, and on a smaller scale ; a great rough- 
hewn St Matthew begun but never completed for the 
cathedral of Florence ; a Madonna and Child executed on 
the commission of a merchant of Bruges; and two un- 
finished bas-reliefs of the same subject. 

Neither was Michelangelo idle at the same time as a 
painter. Leaving dis})uted works for the moment out of 
sight, he in these days at any rate painted for his and 
RapliaeFs common patron, Angelo Doni, the Holy Family 
now in the Uffizi at Florence. And in the autumn of 
1504, the year of the completion of the David, he received 
from the Florentine state a commission for a work of 
monumental i)ainting on an heroic scale. Leonardo da 
Vinci had been for some months engaged on his great 
cartoon of the Battle of Anghiari, to he painted on the 
Wall of the great hall of the municipal council. The 
gonfaloniere Soderini now procured for Michelangelo the 
commission to design a companion work. Michelangelo 
chose an incident of the Pisan war, when the Florentine 
soldiery had V)een surprised V)y the enemy in the act of 
bathing : he dashed at the task w'ith his accustomed fiery 
energy, and had carried a great j^art of the cartoon to 
completion when, in the early spring of 1505, he broke off 
the work in order to obey a call to Rome w^hicli reached 
him from Pope Julius II. His unfinished cartoon showed 
how greatly Michelangelo Had profited by the example of 
his elder rival, Leonardo, little as, j personally, he yielded 
to his charm or could bring himself to respond to his 
courtesy. The work Mir,h«lan/;elo’s youth is for the 
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most part comparatively tranquil in character. His early 
sculpture, showing a degree of science and perfection un- 
equalled since the antique, has also something of the 
antique serenity. It bears strongly the stamp of intel- 
lectual research, but not by any moans that of storm or 
strain. In the cartoon of the Bathers, he on the other 
hand appropriated and carried further the mastery, which 
Leonardo had first asserted, over every variety of violent 
action and every extreme of energetic movement. In M 
the qualities afterwards proverbially associated with 
Michelangelo — his furiit^ his terrihilitd.^ the tempest and 
hurricane of the spirit which accompanied his unequalled 
technical mastery and knowledge — first found expression. 

With Michelangelo’s departure to Rome early in 1506 the first 
nart of his artistic career may bo t-aid to end. It will be convenient 
here to recapitulate its principal results in sculpture and painting, 
both those preserved, and those recorded but lost. 

ScuLiTritE.— Florence, 1489-94. Ilcad of a Fatin^ National 
Museum, Florence (?). Condivi describes Michelangelo’s first essay 
in 8cul])ture as a head of an aged faun with a front tooth knocked out, 
this latter point having been an aftei’thought suggested by Lorenzo 
dei Medici. The head is commonly identified with one in the 
National Museum at Florence, which, however, bears no marks of 
Michelangelo’s style, and is in all probability spiirious. Madonna 
Seated on a Step^ Casa Buonarroti, Florence. This bas-relief is a 
genuine example of Michelangelo’s early work in the Medicean 
school under Bertoldo. It is executed in low relief in imitation of 
the technical style of Donatello ; but the attitudes and characters 
of the iigurcs, and the long-drawn, somewhat tormented folds of 
drapery, recall leather the manner of Jacopo della Quercia. Cen^ 
ta%iroviackia^ Casa Buonarroti. A line and unquestionably genuine 
work in full relief, of probably somewhat later date than tiie last- 
mentioned ; Michelangelo has followed tlie anticiue in his con- 
ception and treatment of the nude, but not at all in the arrange- 
ment of the subject, which occurs frecpiently in works of ancient art. 

Bologna, 1494-95. Kneeling Angela BUp]»orting the shrine of 
St Domiiiic. This is the figure, with crisp hair, short resolute 
features, and drapery clinging to show the limbs, on the right- 
hand side of the spectator as he fronts the altar. The prettier 
and more engaging figure at the opposite end was long taken to 
be Miclielangelo’s woik, but is really that of Niccold deU* Area. 
Michelangelo also finished the figure of St Petronius on the cornice 
of the same altar, begun by the same Niccolo, and executed one of 
St Proculus which has iHjrished. 

Florence, 1495-96. St John in Oie Wildernm^ Berlin Museum. 
During tlie year between Michelangelo’s return from Bolo^a and 
his first departure to Rome he executed, as ha.M been narrated above, 
a statue of S. Giovaniiiiio for Lorenzo di Pierfrancesco dei Medici. 
This had for centuries been supposed lost, when in 1874 it was 
declared to have been found in the possession of Count Gualandi- 
Rossalmiui at Pisa. Vehement aiuf ]»rolonged discussions arose 
as to the authenticity of the work, and at last it was bought for 
tlie Berlin Museum, where its genuineness is with api>arently pood 
reason maintained. The stripling saint stands naked but tor a 
skin about his loins, holding a honeycomb in his left hand and 
lifting to his mouth a goat’s horn full of honey with liis right. 
Ileatoration of an antique group of Bacchus and Ampelm^ Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence. This interesting restoration of an antique torso, 
by the addition of a head, the lower ]iart of the legs, and tiie accessory 
figure of an attendant genius, a plinth, and mask, is not one of the 
W'orks traditionally ascribed to Michelangelo; but has lately, and 
as it seems rightly, been claimed for him on internal evidence. 
Becumhent Cupid, bought by the eardinal San Giorgio as an 
antique. This work, which ]>lay»‘.d an important part in Michel- 
angelo’s history, is unfortunately lost. 

Rome, 1495-1501. Kneeling Cuiml, South Kensington Museum, 
London. This beautiful statue of an athletic youtli kneeling on 
the right knee, looking over his right shoulder, with the right 
hand Towered aud the left raised, and having a quiver on the 
ground beside him, is acknowledged on internal grounds as an 
early work of Micliolangelo. Tlicre is some ambiguity about the 
character and action of the personage; but the work is usually 
identified with the Cupid which Michelangelo is recorded to have 
executed at this time fur Jacopo Galli. Bacchus mid Young Faun, 
National Museum, Florence. This is unouestionably the “ Bacchus” 
commissioned by the same patron. Tlie iiiiely-iVamed Imt soft- 
limbed youthful god, his weight 8up|K)rted somewhat staggeringly 
on the left leg, holds up a wine cup in his right band, and with hi’s 
loosely-hanging left band holds a cluster of grajies, at which a 
child-faun standing a little beliind him grasjis and nibbles. 'Ihe 
surface highly finished and polished, as in the Berlin St John. 
Virgin Lamenting thn head Christ, St Peter’s, Rome. This group, 
executed for the French abbot of St Denis, is the fiiiOfit of all 
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Michelangelo’s early sculptures, and one of the finest of his life. 
It still recalls the ideals of some of the earlier Tuscan masters, 
especially Jacopo da Quercia ; but the execution is of a mastery 
and nobility unprecedented in Italian art. The Virgin, in drapery 
of magnificent design, with her left knee somewhat raised and her 
right hand slightly extended, sits holding on her lap the dead 
Christ,— a figure of splendid frame and modelling as well as of 
admirable pathos and dignity in expression. 

Florence, 1601-6. Four Saints decorating the Shrine of Pius II., 
in the cathedral of Siena. These figures represent the only part 
which Michelanjjelo ever completed of his contract with the car- 
dinal Piccolomini and his heirs. They are evidently carried out by 
the hand of punils only. Virgin and Child, Liebfrauonkirche, 
Bruges. This pleasing group has been since the days of Albert 
Diirer attributed to Michelangelo, and bears the manifest stamp 
of his design, though its executio!i may bo partly by inferior 
hands. It is placed close to the tombstone of a member of the 
Moschoroiii (or Moskeron) family. We know that Michelangelo 
executed at this time, for one of this very family, a work which the 
ancient biographers describe as having been in bronze,— a medal- 
lion in that metal, says explicitly*Vasari ; but it Is probably really 
the marble group in question. Virgin and Child, Royal Academy, 
London. This beautiful unfinished circular relief is identified with 
one recorded to have been executed by tlio master for Taddeo 
Gaddi. Virgin and Child, National Museum, Florence, — a similar 
relief, also unfinished, originally ordered by Bartolommeo Pitti. 
Youthful David, Academy of Arts, Florence. Of this colossal 
work, which in spite of its scale and subject has still, in grace 
of pose and style, a considerable artistic affinity with the earlier 
Bacchus and St John, enough has been said. Figure of David, 
a small statue in bronze. Several extant works have been pointed 
out as probably identical with this lost statue ; but the claims of 
none have been generally acknowledged. 

Painting. — Holy Family, Uffizi, Florence. This circular picture, 
pinted for Angelo Doni, and mentioned by the earliest biographoi*s, . 
18 the only perfectly well-attested panel-painting of Michelangelo 
which exists. His love of restless and somewhat strained actions is 
illustrated by the action of the Madonna, who kneels on the ground 
holding up the child on her right shoulder ; his love of the nude 
by the introduction (wherein he follows Imca Signorelli) of some 
otherwise purposeless undraped figures in the background. Virgin 
and Child with Four Angels, National Gallery, London. This 
unfinished painting, marked by great grace as well as severity of 
feeling and design, was formerly attributed to Domenico Ghirlandaio, 
but is now commonly hold to bo the earliest extant picture by Michel- 
angelo. Of liis manner, especially in the design and treatment of the 
drapery, it bears evident marks ; but the execution seems like that 
of some weaker pupil or companion, perhaps Ridolfo Ghirlandaio 
or Granacci. Entomhment of Christ, National Gallery, London. 
This picture, also unfinished, has in like manner been nmcli con- 
tested. Its composition is unfortunate ; w’eaker hands have dis- 
figured some portions of the work ; but the extraordinary excellence 
of other portions, and the grandeur of some of the actioii-s, 
render it probable that the work is one begun and afterwards 
abandoned by Michelangelo himself. Cartoon of the Battle of 
Anghiari. Of this famous lost work (begun, though ajjparently 
not completed, in the period now engaging us) the only authentic 
record is contained in two early engravings, one by Marcanionio 
and the other by Agostino Veneziaiio. An elaborate drawing of 
many figures at llolkham Hall, well known and often engraved, 
seems to bo a later cento destitute of real authority. 

Michelangelo had not been long in Rome before Pope 
Julius devised fit employment for him. That capacious 
and headstrong spirit, on fire with great enterprises, had 
conceived the idea of a sepulchral monument to com- 
memorate his glory when he should be dead, and to bo 
executed according to his own plans while he was still 
living. He entrusted this congenial task to Michelangelo. 

being approved, the artist spent the winter of 
lo0.^-6 at the quarries of Carrara, superintending the 
excavation and shipment of the necessary marbles. In the 
spring he returned to Rome, and when the marbles arrived 
fell to with all his energy at the preparations for the work. 
For a while the pope followed their jirogress eagerly, 
and was all kindness to the young sculptor. But presently 
his disposition changed. In Michelangelo’s absence an 
artist who was no friend of his, Bramante of Urbino, had 
been selected by Julius to carry out a new architectural 
scheme, commensurate with the usual vastness of his con- 
ceptions, namely the rebuilding of St Peter’s church. To 
the influence and the malice of Bramante Michelangelo 
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attributed the unwelcome invitation he now received to 
interrupt the great work of sculpture which he had just 
begun, in order to decorate the Sixtine chapel with frescos. 
Soon, however, schemes of war and conquest interposed to 
divert the thoughts of Julius, not from the progress of his 
own monument merely, but from artistic enterprises 
altogether. One day Michelangelo heard him say at table 
to his jeweller that he meant to spend no more money on 
pebbles either small or great. To add to the artist’s dis- 
comfiture, when he went to apply in person for payments 
due, he was first put off from day to day, and at last 
actually with scant courtesy dismissed. At this his dark 
mood got the mastery of him. Convinced that not his 
employment only but his life was threatened, he suddenly 
took horse and left Rome, and before the messengers of 
the pope could overtake him was safe on Florentine 
territory. Michelangelo’s flight took place in April 1506. 
Once among his own people, he turned a deaf ear to all 
overtures made from Rome for his return, and stayed 
throughout the summer at Florence, how occupied wo are 
not distinctly informed, but apparently, among other 
things, on the continuation of his great battle cartoon. 

During the same summer Julius jilanned and executed 
the victorious military campaign which ended in his 
unopposed entry at the head of his army into Bologna. 
Thither, under strict safe-conduct and promises of renewed 
favour, Michelangelo was at last prevailed on to betake 
himself. J ulius received the truant artist kindly, as indeed 
between these two volcanic natures there existed a natural 
affinity, and ordered of him his own colossal likeness in 
bronze, to be set up, as a symbol of his conquering 
authority, over the princi])al entrance of the church of St 
Petronius. For the next fifteen months Michelangelo 
devoted his whole strength to this new task. The price 
at which he undertook it left him, as it turned out, hardly 
any margin to subsist on. Moreover, in the technical art 
of metal casting he was inexperienced, and an assistant 
whom ho had summoned from Florence proved insubor- 
dinate and hod to be dismissed. Nevertheless his genius 
prevailed over every hardship and difficulty, and on the 
2 let of February 1508 the majestic bronze colossus of 
the seated pope, robed and mitred, with one hand grasping 
the keys and the other extended in a gesture of benedic- 
tion and command, was duly raised to its station over the 
church porch. Three years later it was destroyed in a 
revolution. The people of Bologna rose against the 
authority of Julius; his delegates and partisans were cast 
out, and his effigy hurled from its place. The work of 
Michelangelo, after being trailed in derision through the 
streets, was broken uj) and its fragments cast into the 
furnace. 

Meanwhile the artist himself, as soon as his work was 
done, had followed his reconciled master back to Rome. 
The task that here awaited him, however, was after all not 
the resumption of the j)a 2 )al monument, but the execution 
of the series of paintings in the Sixtine chapel which had 
been mooted before his departure. Painting, he always 
averred, was not his business; and he entered with 
misgiving and reluctance upon his new undertaking. 
Destiny, however, so ruled that the work thus thrust upon 
him remains his chief title to glory. His history is one of 
indomitable will and almost superhuman energy, yet of will 
that hardly ever had its way, and of energy continually 
at war with circumstance. The only work which in all his 
life he was able to complete as he had conceived it was 
this of the decoration of the Sixtine coiling. The pope 
had at first proposed a scheme including figures of the 
twelve apostles only. Michelangelo would be content with 
nought so meagre, and furnished instead a design of many 
hundred figures, embodying all the history of creation and 
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of the first patriarchs, with accessory |>ersonages of prophets 
and sibyls dreaming on the new dispensation to come, and, 
in addition, those of the forefathers of Christ. The whole 
was to be enclosed and divided by an elaborate framework 
of painted architecture, with a multitude of nameless human 
shapes sup])orting its several members or reposing among 
them, — shapes mediating, as it were, between the featuras 
of the inanimate framework and those of the great dramatic 
and prophetic scenes themselves. Michelangelo's i)lan was 
accepted by the pope, and by May 1508 his preparations 
for its execution were made. Later in the same year he 
summoned a number of assistant painters from Florence. 
Trained in the traditions of the earlier Florentine school, 
they were unable, it seems, to interpret Michelangelo's 
designs in fresco either with sufficient freedom or sufficient 
uniformity of style to satisfy him. At any rate he soon 
dismissed them, and carried out the remainder of his 
colossal task alone, except for the necessary amount of 
purely mechanical and subordinate helj). The physical 
conditions of prolonged work, face uj:) wards, upon this vast 
expanse of ceiling were adverse and trying in the extreme. | 
But after four and a half years of toil the task was ; 
accomplished. Michelangelo had during its progress been | 
harassed alike by delay’s of ] payment and by hostile intrigue. 1 
The absolute need of funds for the furtherance of the i 
undertaking had even constrained him at one moment to | 
break off work, and pursue his inconsiderate master as far ; 
as Bologna. His ill-wishers at tlie same time kept casting ' 
doubts on his capacity, and vaunting the superior powers 
of Raphael That gentle spirit would by nature have been I 
no man’s enemy, but unluckily Michelangelo's moody, self- j 
concentrated temper prevented the two artists being on 
terms of amity such as might have stopped the mouths of 
mischief-makers. Once during the progress of his task 
Michelangelo was compelled to remove a portion of the 
scaffolding and exhibit what had been so far done, when 
the effect alike upon friends and detractors was overwhelm- 
ing. Still more comidete was his triumph when, late in 
the autumn of 1512, the whole of his vast acliievement 
was disclosed to view. 

The main field of the Sixtine ceiling is divuiled into four larger 
alternating with five smaller fields. The following is the order of the 
subject.s depicted in them: — (1) the dividing of the light from tlie 
darkness; (2) the creation of sun, moon, and stars, and of tlie 
herbage ; (3) the creation of the waters; (4) the creation of man; 
(5) the creation of woman ; (6) the temptation and expulsion ; 
(7) an enigmatical scene, said to represent the sacrifice of Cain and 
Abel, but rather resembling tlie sacrifice of Noah ; (8) tlie deluge ; 
(9) the drunkenness of Noah, The figures in the last tliree of these 
scenes are on a smaller scale than those in the first six. In numbers 
1, 3, 5, 7, and 9 the field of the jiicture is reduced by the, encroach- 
ments of the architectural framework and supporters. These sub- 
jects are flanked at each end by the figure of ii seated ]»roj»liet or 
sibyl alternately; two other propliets are introduced ut each ex- 
tremity of the series, making seven ])ro]>hets and five sibyls in all. In 
the angles to right and left of the prophets at the two extremities 
ire the Death of Goliath, tlie Death of Judith, the Brazen Ser- 
fient, and the Punishment of Hainan. In the twelve lunettes 
above the windows, and the similar number of triangular vaulted 
spaces over them, are my-sterious gi-oups, or pairs of groujis, of 
figures, which from Michelangelo’s own time have usually been 
known as Ancestors of Chri.st. The army of nameless architectural 
and subordinate figures is too numerous to bo here Sfioken of. 
The work represents all the powers of Michelangelo at their best. 
Disdaining all the acce.ssory allurements of the painter’s art, he 
has concentrate<l himself ujKm the exclusive delineation of tho 
human form and face at their highest power. His imagination 
bu conceived, and his knowledge and certainty of hand have enabled 
him to realize, attitudes and combinations of mimatclied variety 
and grandeur, and countenances of unmatched exiuessive.iiess and 
power. But lie has not ti-usted, as he came later to trust, to science 
And acquired knowdedge merely, neither do his ])orsoiiages, so far 
AA they did afterwards, transcend human jiossihility or leave the i 
facts of actual life behind them. In a word, his .sublimity, often ! 
in excess of the occasion, is here no more than equal to it ; more- i 
over it is combined with the noblest elements of grace and even of j 
tenderness. Am for the intellectual nieauings of bis vast design, ] 


over And above those which reveal themselvei at a first glance or 
by a bare description, — they are from the nature of the case in- 
exhaustible, and can never be perfectly defined. Whatever the 
soul of this groat Florentine, the spiritual heir of Dante, with 
the Christianity of the Middle Age not shaken in his mind, but 
expanded and transcendental ized, by the knowledge and love of 
Plato, — whatever tho soul of such a man, full of suppres^ tender- 
ness and righteous indignation, and of anxious questionings of 
coming fate, could conceive, that Michelangelo has expressed or 
shadowed forth in this great and significant scheme of paintings. 
The details it must remain for every fresh student to interpret in 
his own manner. 

The Sixtine chapel was no sooner completed than 
Michelangelo resumed work upon the marbles for the 
monument of Julius. But four months only had passed 
j when Julius died. His heirs immediately entered (in the 
summer of 1513) into a new contract with Michelangelo 
for the execution of the monument on a reduced scale. 
What the precise nature anil extent of the original design 
! had been we do not know, but the new one was extensive 
and magnificent enougli. It was to consist of a great 
quadrilateral structure, two courses high, projecting from 
the church wall, and decorated on its three unattached sides 
with statues. On the upper course was to be placed the 
colossal recumbent figure of tho poj^e under a canopy, 
and beside it mourning angels, with prophetic and 
allegoric personages at the angles, — sixteen figures in 
all The lower course was to be enriched with twenty- 
four figures in niches and on projecting pedestals : — in 
tho niches, Victories trampling on conquered Provinces ; 
in the jiedestals. Arts and Sciences in bondage. The 
entire work was to be completed in nine years' time. 
During the next three years, it would seem, Michelangelo 
brought to completion tliree at least of the promised 
figures, and they are among the most famous of all exist- 
ing works of the sculptor's art, — namely, the Moses now 
in the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli at Rome and the 
two “ Slaves " at the Louvre. 

The Mo.<se8, originally intended for one of the angles of the upper 
course, i.s now jdaced at the level of the eye, in tlie centre of the 
principal face of the nioiiiiment us it was at last finished, on a 
aejdorably reduced and altered scale, by Michelangelo and his 
assistants in his ohl age. The pro])het, heavily bearded and dra^icd, 
with only his right arm bare, sits vvilh his left foot drawn back, 
his head raised and turned to the left with an expression of in- 
dignation and menace, his left hand laid on his lap and his right 
grasping the tables of the law. The work, except in one or two 
place.s, is of the utmost finish, and tlie statue looks like one of the 
prophets of tlie Sixtine ceiling done in marble. The “ Slaves ” at 
j the I.ouvrc are youthful male figures of coiuilly ]>crfect execution, 
nude but for tlie band wliicli passes over tlie breast of one and the 
I right leg of the other. One, witli his left liand raised to hi.s head 
and his right pressed to his bosom, and hi.s eyes almost closed, 
i seems succumbing to the agonies of death; tlie other, with his arms 
I bound behind liis back, looks U]»ward still hoj)cle.ssly struggling, 
i There is reason to believe that all three of these figures were finished 
I between 1513 and 1516. The beginnings of other figures or groups 
intended for the same monument are to bo found at Florence, where 
they were no doubt made and tlien abandoned some years later, — 
viz., four rudely blocked figures of slaves or prisoners, in a grotto 
of the Boboli gardens, and the so-called Victory in tlie National 
Museum, an unfinished group of a conihutaiit kneeling on and 
crushing to death a fallen enemy; with tliese may be associated 
a wax model known as Hercules and Cacus in tlie South Ken- 
sington Museum, and tlie figure of a crouching man at St Peters- 
burg. 

By this time (1516) Michelangelo's evil star was again 
in the ascendant. Julius II. had been succeeded on the 
[)apal throne by a Medici under the title of Leo X. The 
Medici, too, had about the same time by force and fraud 
re-established their sway in Florence, overthrowing the free 
institutions that had prevailed there since the days of 
Savonarola. Now on the one hand this family were the 
hereditary friends and patrons of Michelangelo; on the 
other hand he was a patriotic son of republican Florence 
so that henceforward his personal allegiance and hie 
political sympathies were destined to be at conflict. Over 
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much of his art, as has been thought, the pain and per- 
plexity of this conflict have cast their shadow. For the 
present the consequence to him of the rise to power of the 
Medici was a fresh interruption of his cherished work on 
the tomb of Julius. Leo X, and his kinsmen insisted that 
Michelangelo, regardless of all other engagements, must 
design and carry out a ^eat new scheme for the enrich- 
ment of their own family church of San Lorenzo in 
Florence. The heirs of Julius on their part showed an 
accommodating temper, and at the request of Leo allow'ed 
their three-years’-old contract to be cancelled in favour of 
another, whereby the scale and sculptured decorations of 
the Julian monument were again to bo reduced by nearly 
a half. Unwillingly Michelangelo accepted the new com- 
mission thus thrust upon him for the church facade at 
Florence; but, having once ^ccepted it, he produced a 
design of combined sculpture and architecture as splendid 
and ambitious in its way as had been that for the monu- 
ment of Julius. In the summer of 1516 he left Koine for 
Carrara to superintend the excavation of the marbles. 

Michelangelo was now in his forty-second year. Though 
more than half his life was yet to come, yet its best 
days had, as it proved, been spent. All the hindrances 
which he had encountered hitherto were as nothing to 
those which began to beset him now. For the sup]>ly of 
materials for the facade of San Lorenzo he had set a tirm 
of masons to work, and had himself, it seems, entered into 
a kind of partnership with them, at Carrara, where he knew 
the quarries well, and where the industry was hereditary 
and well understood. When all was well in progress there 
under his own eye, reasons of state induced the Medici 
and the Florentine magistracy to bid him resort instead 
to certain new quarries at Pietrasauta, near Serravallc in 
the territory of Florence. Hither, to the disgust of his old 
clients at Carrara and to his own, Michelangelo accordingly 
had to transfer the scene of his labours. Presently he found 
himself so impeded and enraged by the mechanical difficulties 
of raising and trans[)orting the marbles, and by the disloyalty 
and incompetence of those with whom he had to deal, that 
he was fain to throw u]) the commission altogether. The 
contracts for the facade of San Lorenzo were rescinded in 
March 1518, and the whole magnificent scheme came to 
nothing. Michelangelo then returned to Florence, where 
proposals of work poured in on him from many quarters. 
The king of France desired something from his hand to 
place beside the tw’o i)ictures ho possessed by Kaphael. 
The authorities of Bologna wanted him to design a fa(<*ade 
for their church of St I’etronius ; those of Genoa to cast a 
statue in bronze of their great commander, Andrea Doria. 
Cardinal Grimaiii begged hard for any picture or statue he 
might have to spare ; other amateurs imi)ortuned him for 
so much as a pencil drawing or sketch. Lastly his friend 
and partisan Sebastian del Piombo at Eomo, ever eager to 
keep up the feud between the followers of Michelangelo 
and those of Raphael, besought him on Raphaers deatli to 
return at once to Romo, and take out of the hands of the 
dead master’s pupils the works of painting still remaining 
to be done in the Vatican chambers. Michelangelo com] died 
with none of these requests. All that we know of his doing 
at this time was the finishing a commission received and 
first put in hand four years previously, for a full-sized 
statue of a nude Christ grasping the Cross. This statue, 
completed and sent to Rome in 1521 (with some last touches 
added by subordinate hands in Romo itself), stands now in 
the church of Sta Maria sopra Minerva ; there is little in 
it of the Christian spirit as commonly understood, although, 
in those parts which Michelangelo himself finished, there 
is extreme accomplishment of design and workmanship. 

The next twelve years of Michelangelo’s life (1522-34) 
were spent at Florence, and again employed principally in 


the service of his capricious and uncongenial patrons^ the 
Medici. The plan of a great group of monuments to 
deceased members of this family, to be set uj) in their 
mortuary chapel in San Lorenzo, seems to have been formed, 
and preparations to have been made by Michelangelo for 
its execution, as early as 1519. It was not, however, until 
1524, after Leo X. had died, and his successor Adrian VI. 
had been in his turn succeeded by another Medicean pope, 
Clement VII., that any practical impulse was given to the 
work. Even then the impulse was a wavering one. First 
Clement proposed to associate another artist, Sansavino, 
with Michelangelo in his task. This proposal being on 
Michelangelo’s peremptory demand abandoned, Clement 
next distracted the artist with an order for a new archi- 
tectural design, — that, namely, for the proposed Medicean 
or “ Laurentian ” library. When at last the plans for the 
sejmlchral monuments took shape, they did not include, as 
had been at first intended, memorials to the founders of 
the house’s greatness, Cosimo and Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
or even to Po}>e Leo X. himself, but only to two younger 
members of the house lately deceased, Giuliano, duke of 
Nemours, and Lorenzo, duke of Urbiiio. Michelangelo 
brooded long over liis designs for this work, and was still 
engaged on its execution — his time being ])artly also taken 
iq) by the building plans for the Medicean library — when 
political revolutions interj)()sed to divert his industry. In 
1527 came to ]mss the sack of Rome by the Austrians, 
and the a]»])areutly irretrievable ruin of Tope Clement. The 
Florentines seized the occasion to exi)el the Medici from 
their city, and set up a free rejaiblican government once 
more. Naturally no more funds for the work in San 
Lorenzo were forthcoming, and Michelangelo, on the 
invitation of the new signory, ocou]>ied himself for a 
while with designs for a colossal groiq) of Samson and 
the Philistines, to be wrought out of a block of marble 
which had been r(>ugh-hewii already for another jmrpose 
by Kaccio Bandinelli. Soon, however, he was called to 
hel]> in defending the city itself from danger, (’lenient and 
his enemy Cliarlcs V. having become reconciled, both alike 
wvrenow bent on bringing Florence again under the rule of 
the Medici. I n view of the ap|)roachiiig siege, Michelangelo 
w^as apjiointcd engineer-in-chief of the fortifications. He 
spent the early summer of 1529 in strengtheiiiiig the 
defences of San Miniato ; from July to Sci»tcml)cr ho w'as 
absent on a dii)lomatie inission to Ferrara and Venice. 
Returning in the middle of the latter month, he found the 
cause of Florence hopeless from internal treachery and 
from the overwhelming strength of her enemies. One of 
Ids dark seizures overcame him, and he de])arted again 
suddenly for Venice. Not cowardice, but desjiair of his 
city’s liberties, and still more of his ow^n j)rofessioiial pro- 
spects amid the turmoil of Italian affairs, was the motive 
of his departure. For a while ho remained in Venice, 
negotiating for a future residence in France- Then, while 
the siege was still in progress, he returned once more to 
Florence ; but in the final death-struggle of her liberties he 
bore no part. When in 1530 the city submitted to her 
coiKiuerors, no mercy was shown to most of those who Lad 
taken part in her defence. Michelangelo believed himself 
in danger with the rest, but on the intervention of Baceio 
Valori he was presently taken back into favour and 
einjiloyment by I’ope Clement. For three years more he 
still remained at Florence, engaged priiici])ally on the com- 
pletion of the Medici monuments, and on the continuance of 
the -Medicean library, but partly also on a lucturc of Leda 
for the duke of Feriara. 

Tho statues of the Medici iiioiiument take rank beside the Mobgb 
and the Slaves as the finest work of Micheiaugelo’s central time 
in sculpture ; moreover, though some of tlie figures are unfinished, 
they constitute as actually executed a complete scheme. They 
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consist of a Madonna and Child (left imperfect l)ecause the marble 
was short in bulk), and of the two famous monumental groups, each 
consisting of an armed and seated portrait-statue in a niche, with 
two emblematic figures reclining on each side of a sarconhagus 
below. The portraits are treated not realistically but typically. In 
that of Lorenzo seems to be typified the mood of brooding and 
concentrated inward thought preparatory to warlike action ; in 
that of Giuliaiio, the type of alert and confident practical survey 
immediately preceding the moment of action. To this couti’ast of 
the meditative and active characters corresponds to some extent a 
contrast in the emblematic groups accompanying the portraits. At 
the feet of the Duke Giuliano recline the shai>cs of I^ight and Day, — 
the former a female^ the latter a male ]>er»onificatiou, — the former 
sunk in an attitude of deep but uneasy slumber, the latter (whose 
head and face are merely blocked out of the marble) lifting himself 
in one of wrathful and disturl^ed awakening. But for Michelangelo’s 
unfailing grandeur of style, and for the sense which his works con- 
vey of a compulsive heat and tempest of thought and feeling in the 
soul that thus conceived them, both these attitudes might be charged 
with extravagance. As grand, but far less violent, are those of the 
two comi»anioii figures that recline between sleep and waking on 
the sarcophagus ot the pensive Lorenzo. Of these, the male figure 
is known as Evening, and the female as Morning {Crcpuscolo and 
Aurora). In Miclidangelo’s original idea, figures of Earth and 
Heaven were to be associated with those of Night and Day on the 
monument of Giuliano, and others of ii correajwnding nature, no 
doubt, with those of the Morning and Evening Twilight on that of 
Lorenzo; these figures afterwards fell out of the scheme. Michel- 
angelo’s obvious and fiindamental idea was, as some words of liis 
own record, to exhibit the elements, and the }>owors of earth and 
heaven, lamenting the death of the princes ; it is a question of 
much interest, but not to be discussed here, what other ideas of 
a more j»er>onal and deeper kind may have conflicted or come into 
association with these, and found expression in these majestic 
works of art, hereof no one who looks upon them can escaiw the 
spell. 

Michelangelo had never ceased to be troubled by the heirs 
and executors of Julius, as well as by his own artistic con- 
science and ambition, concerning the long-postponed comple- 
tion of the Julian monument. Agreement after agreement 
had been made, and then from the force of circumstances 
broken. In 1 532, on the com]detion of the Medicean monu- 
ments at Florence, he entered into a new and what he firmly 
meant to be a binding contract to complete the work, on a 
scale once more very greatly reduced, and to set it up in the 
church of S. Pietro in Vincoli in Rome. But once more 
the demands of the j)ope diverted his purpose. Clement 
insisted that Michelangelo must complete his decorations 
of the Sixtine cha|»cl by i)ainting anew the great end 
wall above tlic altar, adorned until then by frescos of 
Perugino. The subject chosen was the Last Judgment, 
and Michelangelo l>egan to prejiare sketches. For the 
next tw'o years he lived between Rome and Florence, and 
in the autumn of 1534, in his sixtieth year, settled finally 
and for the remainder of his life at Rome. Immediately 
afterwards Po])e Clement died, and was succeeded by a 
Farnese under the title of Paul III. Even more than his 
j)redeces8or, Paul insisted on claiming the main services of 
Michelangelo for himself, and forced him to let all other 
engagements drift. For the first seven years after the 
artist’s return to Rome, his time was principally taken up 
with the painting of the colossal and multitudinous Last 
Judgment. ")'l;iis l>cing completed in 1541, he w^as next 
compelled to undertake two more great frescos, one of the 
Conversion of Paul and another of the Martyrdom of Peter, 
in a new cha]»el which the pojHj had caused to be built in 
the Vatican, and named after himself Capella Paolina. 

The fresco of the I^ast .ludgment in the Sixtine chaj>el is f»robably 
the most famous single piL-ture in the world. In it Michelangelo 
shows more than ever the omnifwtenoc of his artistic science, and 
the fiery daring of his conceptions. The work exhibits the 
athletic unclothed human form in ev^„*y variety and extremity of 
hitherto unattemptod action and predicament. But of moderntion, 
as well as of beauty and tenderness, it is almost entirely devoid. 
Whether from the complexion of his own thoughts, and the 
Bmva indigneUio that was native to his breast, or from the influ- 
ence of the passionate and ern hi tiered theological temper of tho 
time, Michelangelo has here neglected the consolatory aspects of 
Christianity, and insisted on its terrific aspects almost exclusively. 


Neither in the qualities of colour and execution is the work, so far 
as tho condition of either admits comparison, comparable for charm 
to the earlier and far more nobly-inspired frescos of the ceiling. 
It is to these, and not to the Last Judgment, that the student must 
turn if he would realize what is best and greatest in the ait of 
Michelangelo. 

The frescos of the Paulino Chapel are on their part in part so 
injured as to bo hardly susceptible of useful study or criticism. 
In their ruined state they bear evidence of the same tendencies that 
made the art of Michelangelo in its latest phase so dangerous 
an example to weaker men, — the tendency, that is, to seek for 
energy and violence of action both in place and out, for “terrible- 
ness” qxuxnd vnJtmty and to design actions not by help of direct 
study from nature, but by scientific deduction from tiie abstract 
laws of structure and movement. At best these frescos can never 
have bei‘n hapjiy examples of Michelangelo’s art. 

During the fifteen years (1534-49) when Michelangelo 
was mainly engaged on these paintings, he had also at 
last been enabled to acquit Jiimself, although in a manner 
that can have been satisfactory to none concerned, of his 
engagements to the heirs of Julius. Once more the 
influence of the pope had juevailed on them to accept a 
compromise altogether to their disadvantage. It was 
agreed that the Moses executed thirty years before should 
be the central figure of the new scheme ; assistants were 
employed to carve two smaller flanking figures of female 
personifications; and the three were in 1545 set up in H. 
Pietro in Vincoli in combination with an architectural 
structure of rich but incongruous design. During the 
same years the long-pent human elements of fervour and 
tenderness in Michelangelo’s nature had found vent and 
utterance such as they had never found before. He had 
occasionally practised poetry in youth, and there arc signs 
of some transient love-j)a8sage during his life at Bologna. 
But it was not until towards his sixtieth year that the 
springs of feeling were fairly opened in tho heart of this 
solitary, this masterful and storri, life-wearied and labour- 
hardened man. Towards that age wo find him beginning 
to address impassioned sonnets, of which the sentiment is 
curiously comparable to that ex] tressed in some of Shake- 
sj)eare’s, to a beautiful and gifted youth, Tommaso Cavalieri. 
Soon afterw-^ards he made the acquaintance of the pious, 
accomplished, and high-souled lady, Vittoria Coloiina, widow 
of the Marquis Pescara. For twelve years until her death, 
which hapj)encd in 1547, her friendshi}) w as the great solace 
of Michelangelo’s life. On her, in all loyalty and reverence, 
he j)oured out all the treasures of his mind, and all his im- 
prisoned powers of tenderness and devotion. He painted 
for her a crucifixion of extraordinary beauty, of which many 
imitations but not the original have conic down to us. She 
was the chief inspirer of liis poetry, — in which, along with 
her praises, the main themes are the Christian religion, the 
joys of Platonic love, and the power and mysteries of art. 
Michelangelo’s poetical style is strenuous and concentrated 
like the man. He wrote with labour and much self-correc- 
tion ; we seem to feel him flinging himself on the material 
of language with the same overwhelming energy and 
vehemence, — the same impetuosity of tem])erament, com- 
bined with the same fierce desire of jierfection, — with 
which contemjxiraries describe him as flinging himself on 
the material of marble. 

And BO tho mighty sculptor, painter, and poet reached 
old age. An infirmity which settled on him in 1544, and 
the death of Vittoria Colonna in 1547, left him broken in 
health and heart. But his strength held on for many a 
year longer yet. His father and brothers were dead, and 
his family sentiment concentrated itself on a nephew, 
Leonardo, to whom he showed unremitting practical kind- 
ness, coupled with his usual suspiciousness and fitfulness 
of temj>er. In almost all his relations the old man con- 
tinued to the end to manifest tho same loyal and righteous 
heart, accompanied by the same masteHul, moody, and 
estranging temper, as in youth. Among the artists of 
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the younger generation he held a position of absolute 
ascendency and authority ; nor was his example, as we 
have said, by any means altogether salutary for them. 
During the last years of his life he made but few 
more essays in sculpture, and those not successful, but 
was much employed in the fourth art in which he ex- 
celled, that of architecture. A succession of popes de- 
manded his services for the embellishment of Rome. 
For Paul III. he built the palace called after the name of 
the pope’s family the Farnese. On the death of Antonio 
da San Gallo he succeeded to the onerous and coveted 
office of chief architect of St Peter’s Church, for which he 
remodelled all the designs, living to see some of the main 
features, including the supports and lower portion of the 
groat central dome, carried out in spite of all obstacles 
according to his plans. Othei^ great architectural tasks on 
which he was engaged were the conversion of a ])ortion of 
the Baths of Diocletian into the church of Sta Maria degli 
Angeli, and the embellishment and rearrangement of the 
great group of buildings on the Roman Capitol. At length, 
in the midst of these vast schemes and responsibilities, the 
heroic old man’s last remains of strength gave way. He 
died on the threshold of his ninetieth year, on the 18th of 
February 1564. 

For the bibliography of Michelangelo, which is extensive, see tho 
useful though very iiiijierfect compilation of Pnsserini, IhbUotjmfia 
di Mifhehtuyolo Buonarroti, ke., Florence, 1875. The most ini 
ant woika, taken in chronological order, nre the following:— P. 
Giovio, supplement to the fragmentary Lia/otjus de virU Utter is 
iUustribuH, written soon after 1527, first publihlied by Tiruboschi, 
Btoria della Lcticratura Ualiana, Modena, 1871; G. Vasari, in 
Vite degli piu ccccUenti architcUori, pittori, c sridtori, &c., 
Florence, 1650; A. Condivi, 1%ta di Michclangdo Buonarroti, 
1553; this account, for which the author, a pupil and fiiciid of the 
master’s, ha<l long licen collecting materials, was much fuller than 
that of Vasari, who mado u^^o of it in rewiiting his own life (»f 
Michelangelo for his second eilitiou, which opp«‘arcd after the 
master’s death (1568). The best edition of Vasari is that by Mila- 
nesi, Florence, 1878-83; of Condivi, that by Gori and Mariette, Pisa, 
1746. The first additions of im]»ortanco were jaihlislicd by Uottari, 
Jlaccolta di lettere sul/a pillura, &c., Pome, 1754 (‘id ed., by 
Ticozzi, Milan, 18‘22); tbe next by Gaye, Carteggio inrdito, 1840. 
l^ortionsof the corresjwndem'c jireserved in tlie liuonarroti aichives 
were publislied by Guusti in his notes to the Biwe di Mu'hdangela 
Buonarroti, 1863, and by Daolli in Carte ^Jic1^^langele8ch^' inedite^ 
Milan, 1865. Complete biographies of Michelangelo had been 
meanwhile uUempted by J. Harford, Londtur, 18.57, ainl with 
more power by Hermann Grimm, Leben M iehclangeh's, Hanover 
(5th ed., 1879). A great iiicrenient of biographieul material 
was at length obtained hy the puhlieation, in the four Immliedth 
year after Michelangelo’s birth, of the whole body (»t his letters 
jireserved in the Buonarroti archives,— di Michelangelo 
Buonarroti, ed. G. Milanosi, Florence, 1875. This material was 
first employed in a connected nai’rative by A. Gotti, Vita di Michel- 
angelo, Florence, 1875. Next followed C. Heath Wilson, Life and 
Works of Michelangelo Buonarroti, Florence, 1876, tin* te<'hiiieal 
remarks in which, esjieeially as coiieenis the fresco-paint mgs, nre 
valuable. Lastly, the combined lives of Michelangelo and Ha]>hacl 
by. Professor A. Springer in Dolnne’s series of Kvnst u. Kundler, 
Jveijisie, 1878, contain the best biography of the master which has 
yet appeared. Of the poems of Michelangelo tin. best edition is 
that ah cady referred to, — G. Guasti, Rime di Michelangelo Buonar- 
roti, 1863; in earlier additions the text had been recklessly tampered 
with, and the rugged individuality of the master’s style smoothed 
down. An edition with German translatioms was published by 
llasenelever, Leipsic, 1875; for the English student the tianslatioiis 
by Mr J. A. Synmnds, in Sonnets of Michelangelo aiul Cam- 
parwlla, London, 1878, are invaluable. (S. 0.) 

MICHELET, Jules (1798-1874), one of the most 
voluminous and remarkable writers of France, and one 
who only lacked a keener power of self-criticism to make 
him one of the greatest, was born at Paris, August 21,1 798. 
He belonged to a family which had Huguenot traditions, 
and which was latterly occupied in the art of printing. His 
father was a master printer, but seems not to have been 
very prosperous, and the son at an early age assisted him 
in the actual work of the press. A place was offered him 
in the imperial printing office, but his father was able to 
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send him to the famous College or Lyc^ Charlemagne, 
where he distinguished himself. He palssed the university 
examination in 1821, and was shortly after appointed to a 
professorshii> or rather mastership of history in the College 
Rollin. Soon after this, in 1824, he married. The period 
of the Restoration and the July monarchy was one of the 
most favourable to rising men of letters of a somewhat 
scholastic cast that has ever been known in France, and 
Michelet had powerful patrons in Villemain, Cousin, and 
others. But, though he was an ardent politician (having 
from his childhood embraced republicanism and a peculiar 
variety of romantic free-thought), he was first of all a man 
of loiters and an inquirer into the history of the past. 
His earliest works were school books, and they were not 
written at a very early age. Between 1825 and 1827 he 
produced divers sketches, chronological tables, &c., of 
modern history. His Precis of the subject, published in 
the last-mentioned year, is a sound and careful book, far 
better than anything that had appeared before it, and 
written in a sol>er yet interesting style. In the same year 
ho was appointed maitre de conf(/rences at the Ecole 
Nornialc. Foiu* years later, in 1831, the Introduction h 
VJIktoire Universelle showed a very different style, exhibit- 
ing no doubt the idiosyncrasy and literary power of the 
writer to greater advantage, but also displaying the peculiar 
visionary qualities which make Michelet the most stimulat- 
ing but the most untrustworthy (not in facts, which he 
never couvsciously falsifies, but in suggestion) of all 
historians. The events of 1830 had unmuzzled him, and 
had at the same time imjiroved his prospects, and put him 
ill a better jiosition for study by obtaining for him a place 
in the Record Office, and a deputy-professorship under 
Guizot in the literary faculty of the university. Very 
soon afterwards he U'gan his cliief and monumental work, 
the Jlistoirc de France^ which occupied him for aliout forty 
>ear8, and of which we shall speak jiresently. But he 
accompanied this with numerous other works, chiefly of 
erudition, such as tlio Oyavres ( liouiies de VirOf the Memoir es 
de Luther err its par luimeme, the Orujines dv Droit 
Framiais, and somewhat later the Proves des Templiers, 
1838 was a year of great imjiortaiico in Michelet’s life. 
He was in the fulness of liis powers, Lis studies had fed 
his natural aversion to the jirinciplcs of authority and 
ecclesiasticisni, and at a moment when the revived activity 
of the Jesuits caused some real and more pretended alarm 
he was ajijiointcd to the chair of history at the C.^oll^ge de 
France. Assisted by his friend Quinot, he began a violent 
polemic against the unpopular order and the princi])lfcs 
which it represented, a polemic whidi made their lectures, 
and e8|>ecially Michelet’s, one of the most popular resorts 
of the day. He jiublished, in 1839, a History of the 
Roman Republic, but this was in his graver and earlier 
manner. The results of his lectures apjieared in the 
volumes Le PrHre, la Fenme, et la Famille and Le Pevple, 
These books do not disjilay the aj>ocalyi)tic style which, 
borrowed to a certain though no very great extent from 
Lamennais, characterizes Michelet’s later works, but they 
contain in miniature almost the whole of his curious ethico- 
politico-theological creed — a mixture of sentimentalism, 
communism, and anti-sacerdotalism, supported by the most 
eccentric arguments, but urged with a great deal of 
eloquence. The jirinciples of the outbreak of 1848 were 
in the air, and Michelet was not the least imjiortant of 
those who condensed and jiropagated them ; indeed his 
original lectures were of so incendiary a kind that the 
course had to be interdicted. But when the actual revolu- 
tion broke out Michelet, unlike many other men of letters, 
did not attempt to enter on active political life, and merely 
devoted himself more strenuously to his literaiy work. 
Besides continuing the great history, he undertook and 
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carried out, during the years between the downfall of Louis 
P^ppe the final establishment of Napoleon III., an 
enthusiastic Hutoirt de la BevoluHan Fran^ise, Despite 
or because of its enthusiasm, this is by no means Michelet’s 
best booL The events were too near and too well known, 
and hanlly admitted the picturesque saUles inlo the blue 
distance which make the charm and the danger of his 
largOT work. In actual picturesqueness as well as in general 
veracity of picture, the book cannot approach Carlyle’s ; 
while as a mere chronicle of the events it is inferior to half 
a dozen prosaic histories older and younger than itself. 
The coup d'etat lost Michelet his place in the liecord Office, 
as, though not in any way identified with the republic 
administratively, he refused to take the oaths to the 
empire. But the new regime only kindled afresh his 
republican zeal, and his second marriage (with Mademoiselle 
' Ad^e Malairet, a lady of some literary capacity, and of 
republican belongings) seems to have further stimulated 
his powers. While the histoiy steadily held its way, a 
crowd of extraordinary little books accompanied and 
diversified it. Sometimes they were ex}>anded versions of 
its episodes, sometimes what may be called commentaries 
or com])anion volumes. In some of the best of them 
natural science, a new subject with Michelet, to which his 
^vife is believed to have introduced him, supplies the text. 
The first of these (by no means the best) was Les Femmes 
de la Revolution (1854), in which Michelet’s natural and 
inimitable faculty of dithyrambic too often gives way to 
tedious and not very conclusive argument and preaching. 
In the next, LOiseau (1856), a new and most successful 
vein was struck. The subject of natural history was treated, 
not from the point of view of mere science, nor from that 
of sentiment, nor of anecdote, nor of gossip, but from that 
of the author’s fervent democratic pantheism, and the 
result, though, as was to be exjiected, unequal, was often 
excellent. L'lmecte, in the same key, but duller, followed. 
It was succeeded by L'Arnour (1859), one of the author’s 
most popular books, and not unworthy of its popularity, 
but perhaps hardly his best. These remarkable works, 
half pamphlets half moral treatises, succeeded each other 
as a rule at the twelve months’ interval, and the succession 
was almost unbroken for five or six years. VA mour w’as 
followed by La Femme (1860), a book on which a whole 
critique of French literature and French character might 
be founded. Then came La Mer (1861), a return to the 
natural history class, which, considering the powers of the 
writer and the attraction of the subject, is perhaps a little 
disappointing. The next year (1862) the most striking 
of ^ Michelet’s minor works, La Sorciere^ made its 
appearance. Develoi>ed out of an episode of the history, 
it hM all its author’s peculiarities in the strongest degree. 
It is a nightmare and nothing more, but a nightmare of 
the most extraordinary verisimilitude and poetical ix)wer. 

This remarkable series, every volume of which was at 
once a work of imagination and of research, was not even 
yet finished, but the later volumes exhibit a certain fall- 
ii^ off. The ambitious Bible de Vllurmnite (1864), an 
historical sketch of religions, has but little merit. In La 
Manlagm (1868), the last of the natural history series, the 
tricks of staccato style are })ushed even farther than by 
Victor Hugo in hLs less inspired moments, Ihough — ^as is 
inevitable in the hands of such a master of language as 
Michelet — the effect is frequently grandiose if not grand. 
Nos Fils (1869), the last of the string of smaller books 
fmblished during the author’s life, is a tractate on educa- 
tioQ, written with ample knowledge of the facts and with 
aQ Michelet’s usual sweep and range of view, but with 
viribly declining powers of expression. But in a book 
pcHiiihed posthumously, Le Banquet^ these powers reappear 
at their fullest The picture of the industrious and 
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famishing populations of the Riviera is (whether true to 
fact or not) one of the best thinn that Michelet has done. 
To complete the list of his miscdlaneous worl^ two coUeo- 
tions of pieces, written and published at different 

times, may be mentioned. These are Les SoldcUs de la 
Revolution and L^gendes Bimocratiques du If’ord, 

The publication of this series of books, and the comple- 
tion of his history, occupied Michelet during both decades 
of the empire. . He lived partly in France, partly in Italy, 
and was accustomed to si)end the winter on the Riviera, 
chiefly at Hy6res, Atlas^ in 1867, the gr^t work of his 
life was finished. As it is now published it fills nineteen 
volumes. The first of these deals with the early history 
up to the death of Charlemagne, the second with the 
flourishing time of feudal France, the third with the 13th 
century, the fourth, fifth, ,and sixth with the Hundred 
Years’ War, the seventh and eighth with the establishment 
of the royal power under Charles VII. and Louis XI, The 
16 th and 17th centuries have four volumes apiece, much 
of which is very distantly connected with French history 
proper, especially in the two volumes entitled Renaissance 
and Reforme. The last three volumes carry on the history 
of the 18th century to the outbreak of the Revolution. 
The characteristics which this remarkable history shares 
with Michelet’s other works will be noted presently. At 
present it may be remarked that, as the mere division of 
subjects and space would imply, it is planned on very 
original principles. Michelet was perhaps the first 
historian to devote himself to an 3 rthing like a picturesqhe 
history of the Middle Ages, and his account is still the 
most vivid though far from the most trustworthy that 
exists. His inquiry into manuscript and printed authorities 
was most laborious, but his lively imagination, and his 
strong religious and political prejudices, made him regard 
all things from a singularly personal point of view. 
Circumstances which strike his fancy, or furnish convenient 
texts for his polemic, are handled at inordinate length, 
while others are rapidly dismissed or passed over altogether. 
Yet the book is undoubtedly the only history of France 
which bears the imprint of genius, and in this respect it is 
not soon likely to meet a rival. 

Uncompromisingly hostile as Michelet was to the empire, 
its downfall and the accompanying disasters of the country 
once more stimulated him to activi^. Not only did he 
write letters and pamphlets during the struggle, but when 
it was over he set himself to complete the vast task which 
his two great histories had almost covered by a History of 
the Nineteenih Century. He did not, however, live to carry 
it further than Waterloo, and the best criticism of it is 
perhaps contained in the opening words of the introduction 
to the last volume — “ I’fige me presse.” The new republic 
was not altogether a restoration for Michelet, and his 
professorship at the College de France, of which he con- 
tended that he had never been properly deprived, was not 
given back to him. He died at Hy6res on the 9th of 
February 1874, and an unseemly legal strife between his 
representatives took place as to his funeral 

The literary characteristics of Michelet are among the most 
clearly marked and also among the most peculiar in French litera- 
ture. A certain resemblance to Lamennais has been already noted, 
and to this may be added an occasional reminiscence of the manner 
of Bossuet But in the main Michelet, even in the minor details of 
style, is ^ite original and individual. His sentences and paragraphs 
are as dinerent as possible in construction and rhythm from the 
orderly architecture of French classical prose. A very frequent 
device of his (somewhat abused latterly) is the omission of the 
verl), which gives the sentence the air of a continued intexjsction. 
Elsewhere he breaks his phrase, not finishing the regular clause 
at all. In these points and many others the resemblanoe to his 
contemporary Carlyle is very striking; and, different as were 
their points of view, their manners of seehig were by no means 
'iJililfc. Histoiy to Michelet is always picturesque; it is a series 
of tableaux. Allusion has been already made to the singnlsi per* 
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•peotiTe in which these tableaux are drawn, a porspectiye so stranffe 
that a reader unacquainted with the actual size and relation of the 
objects represented is certain to be deceiyed* Notliiuff indeed is 
further from Michelet’s purpose than deceit Although a strong 
republican, an anient anti-sacerdotalist, and a patriot of fanaticiu 
enthnaiasm, he is alwi^'s scrupulously fair as far as ho understands 
wbat he is doing. For instance, his hatred for England and 
Englishmen is one of the most comically intense passions in liters* 
ture. He is neyer tired of exclaiming against their diabolical pride, 
their odious jealousy of France, their calculating covetousness, and 
so forth. In his excited imagination the long drama of European 
history is a kind of conflict of Ormuzd and Ahrinian, in which 
France, it is needless to say, plays the fust part and England the 
second. Yet he is never unfair to English fortitude and coolness, 
never (after the childish fashion of somo of his countrymen) slurs 
over English victories, and often exprossos gonuiuo admiration 
(mixed, it is true, with a shudder or two of aversion) for the master- 
ful ways and constantly advancing prosperity of the English i)eople. 
So, with all his dislike to the priestnood, he never is chary of praise 
to |)ope or monk whenever it cazw fairly be given, and, with all his 
re];)ublicani8m, lie is never weaiy of worshipping the heroism of a 
great king. But his poetical fashion of deling with events, his 
exaggeration of trivial incidents into great facts of history, his fixed 
ideas, especially in reference to the intellectual and social condition 
of mediaeval times, the evils of which ho enormously exaggerate^ 
and his abiding prejudices of a general kind combine to distori his 
accounts in the strangest fashion. A laborious person might pick 
out of contemporary authors a notable collection of erroneous views 
of which Michelet is not so much the author as the suggester, for it 
18 when his brilliant exaggerations are torn from their context and 
set down in some quite other context as sober gos})ol that they are 
most misleading to those who do not know the facts, and most 
grotesque to those who do, This is especially the case in regard to 
litemture. Michelet began his great work too e^irly to enjoy the 
benefit of the resurrection of old French literature which has since 
taken place ; and though liis view of that literature jiartukes of the 
amorous enthusiasm wnich colours his view of everything French, 
it is astoundingly incorrect in detail The most remarkable passage 
of all perhaps IS the passage in his Eemismice relating to llabclais, 
Ronsard, and Du Bellay, a passage so widely inconsistent not only 
with sound criticism but with historic fact that the author (a very rare 
thing with him) makes a kind of half apology for it elsewhew. Of 
the work of the age of chivalry proper, the cnansons de gestes, the 
Arthurian romances, the early lyrics and dramas, he evidently know 
hut little, and chose to subordinate what he did know' to his general 
theories of the time. Even much later his praise and blame, though 
transparently honest, are quite haphazard. Unless, therefore, the 
reader bo gifted with a very rare faculty of applying the ** grain of 
salt ” to wiiat he reads, or unless he be well acquainted with the 
actual facts before coming to Micbelot’s version of them, he will 
almost certainly be misled. But despite tins grave drawback 
(which attends all pictures(|ue liistory) tne value of Michelet merely 
as an liistorian is immense. Not only are his separate tableaux, 
the wonderful geographical sketch of France in the beginning of 
the book, tiie sections devoted to the Templars, to Joan of Arc, to 
the lienaissance, to the Camisards, almost unequalled, but the in- 
spiriting and stimulating effect of his work is not to be 8ur])a8sed, 
If his reconstruction is often hazardous and conjectural, sometimes 
definitely and demonstrably mistaken, and nearly always difficult 
to adjust entirely to the ascertained facts, it is always possible in 
itself, always instinct with genius, and always life-like. There are 
no dead Imnes in Michelet ; they are if anything only too stirring 
and lively. These criticisms apply equally to the minor books, 
though these are necessarily fuller of the author’s somewhat weari- 
some propaganda, and loss full of brilliantly painted facts. The 
groat fault of Michelet as of not a few other modern authors is the 
comparatively improvised and ephemeral character of too much of 
his work. His immense volume is, much of it, mere brilliant 
pamphleteering, much more mere description eoually brilliant hut 
equally liable to pass. Nevertheless he is (especially in French, the 
language par excellencB of measured and academic perfection) so 
characteristic and singular a figure in his turbid eloquence and 
fitful flashings insight that he is never likely to lose a place, and a 
notable one, in literary history. 

Almost all Michelet’s works, the exceptions being his translations, 
compilations, &c., are published in uniform size and in about fifty 
volumes, partly by Marpon and Flammarion, partly by Calmann 
L^vy. (G. SA.) 

MICHELL, John, an eminent English man of science 
of the 18 th century. He received his university education 

at Queen’s College, Cambridge. His name appears 
fourth in the Tripos list for 1748^9 ; and in 1755 he was 
moderator in that examination. He was a fellow of his 
college, and became successively Woodwardian professor 
geology (in 1762) and rector of Thornhill in Yorkshire, 
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He was elected a member of the Boyal Society in the same 
year as Henry Cavendish (1760). He died in 1793. In 
1750 he published at Cambridge a sm all work of some 
eighty pages, entitled A Treatise of Artificial Moj/nets^ in 
which is Siown an easy and eapeditums method of makii^ 
them superior to the best natural ones. Besides the descri^ 
tion of the method of magnetization which still bears his 
name, this work contains a variety of acute and accurate 
magnetic observations, and is particularly distinguished by 
a lucid exposition of the nature of magnetic induction. 
He is now best known as the original inventor of the torsion 
balance, which afterwards became so famous in the hands 
of its second inventor Coulomb. Michell described it in 
his proposal of a method for obtaining the mean density 
of ^e earth. He did not live to put his method into 
practice ; but this was done by Henry Cavendish, who 
made, by' moans of Michell’s apparatus, the celebrated 
determination that now goes by the name of Cavendish’s 
experiment (Phil, Trans,, 1798), 

Michell’s other contributions to science are— -‘’Conjectures con- 
cerning the Cause and Observations upon the rhenoniena of Earth- 
quakes,” Phil Trans,, 1760 ; “Observations on the Comet of 
January 1760 at Cambridge,” Jh,, 1760 ; “A Recommendation of 
Hadley’s Quadrant for Surveying,” Ih., 1766; “Proposal of a 
Method for measuring Degrees of Longitude upon Parallels of the 
Equator,” Ih., 3766 ; “An Inquiry into the Probable Parallax and 
Magnitude of the Fixed Stiirs,’^ Ih., 1767 ; On the Twinkling of 
the Fixed Stars,” 1767 ; “On the Means of Discovering the 
Distance, Magnitude, &c., of the Fixed Stars,” Ih., 1784. 

MICIIELOZZI, Michelozzo (1391-14721), was a 
Florentine by birth, the son of a tailor, and in early life a 
pupil of Donatello. He was a sculptor of some ability in 
marble, bronze, and silver. The statue of the young 
St John over tlie door of the Duomo at Florence, opposite 
the Baptistery, is by him ; and he also made the bmutiful 
silver statuette of the Baptist on the altar-frontal of San 
Giovanni. Michelozzi’s great friend and patron was Cosimo 
I. dei Medici, whom ho accompanied to Venice in 1433 
during his short exile. While at Venice, Michelozzi built 
the library of KSan Giorgio Maggiore, and designed other 
buildings there. The magniffeeut Palazzo dei Medici at 
Florence, built by Cosimo, was designed by him ; it is one 
of the noblest specimens of Italian 15th-century architec- 
ture, in which the great taste and skill of the architect has 
combined the delicate lightness of the earlier Italian Gothic 
with the massive stateliness of the Classical style. With 
great engineering skill Michelozzi shored up, and partly 
rebuilt, the Palazzo Vecchio, then in a ruinous conation, 
and added to it many imj)ortant rooms and staircases. 
When, in 1437, through Cosimo’s liberality, the monastery 
of San Marco at Florence was handed over to the Dominicans 
of Fiesole, Michelozzi was employed to rebuild the domestic 
part and remodel the church. For Cosimo I, he designed 
numerous other buildings, mostly of great beauty and 
importance. Among these were a guest-house at J erusalem, 
for the use of Florentine pilgrims, Cosimo’s summer villa 
at Careggi, and the strongly fortified palace of Cafagiuolo 
in MugeUo. For Giovanni dei Medici, Cosimo’s son, he 
built a very large and magnificent pal^ at Fiesole. In 
spite of Vasari’s statement that he died at the age of 
sixty-eight, he appears to have lived till 1472. He is 
buried in the monastery of San Marco, Florence. Though 
skilled both as a sculptor and engineer, his fame chiefly 
rests on his architectural works, which claim for him a 
position of very high honour even among the greatest names 
of the great 15th-century Florentines. 

• MICHIGAN, one of the States of the American Union, 
situated in the region of the great lakes. It lies between 
4r 42' and 47“ 32' N. lat., and 82“ 24' and 90“ 31' W. 
long., the centre of the State being 670 zniles north of west 
from New York, the nearest point on the seaboard. The 
area is 68,915 square miles. The State consists of two 
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natural diyiaions^ known as the Upper and the Lower 
Peninsula, The Upper or Northern Peninsula is bounded 
on the N., K, and S. by Lakes Superior, Huron, and 
Michigan, and on the W. by the river St Mary and the 
State of Wisconsin. The Lower Peninsula is bounded on 
the W., N, and £, by Lakes Michigan, Huron, St Clair, 
and Erie, and the St Clair and Detroit rivers, and on the 
S. by the States of Ohio and Indiana. The general contour 
of the Lower Peninsula approaches that of a horse-shoe, 
with an average width of about 200 miles from east to 
west and a len^ of about 300 miles from north to south. 
Its surface gradually rises in gentle imdulations from the 
surrounding lakes to an elevation of about 400 feet above 
Lake Huron, no point reaching an altitude of more than 
600 feet Tlie Upper Peninsula is much more rugged in 
contour and surface, at some points reaching an elevation 
of about 1100 feet. The territory was originally covered 
with forests, with only here and there a small open prairie. 
It abounds in fine inland lakes, with areas varying from 
a few acres to several miles. The rivers are not large 
enough to be navigable, but they afiord ample water-power, 
and are particularly valuable for floating down the logs of 
the lum^ring districts. The coast-line of the State is not 
less than about 1600 miles in length ; and along the whole 
of this distance vessels of 2000 tons may pass without 
losing sight of land. 

G^ogical F<yirmation , — The Lower Peninsula occupies 
the central part of a great basin, the borders of which 
extend to the east as far as London, Ontario, and to the 
west as far as Madison, Wisconsin. Within these limits 
the traveller starting in any direction from the centre of 
the State encounters successively the outcropping edges 
of older and older strata. The whole series 1ms been 
likened to a nest of wooden dishes; it embraces not 
only the Laurentian and Huronian systems but also 
the numerous groups that go to make up the Silurian, 
the Devonian, the Carboniferous, and the Quaternary 
systems. These several formations are covered almost 
universally with a drift of finely comminuted and triturated 
rock, borne thither by moving glaciers and floating 
icebergs, or washed to its present position by currents 
of water, while the surface was still submerged. This 
loose material varies in thickness, sometimes extending to 
a depth of 200 or 300 feet. While the lower formations 
contain almost inexhaustible deposits of copper, iron, 
gypsum, and salt, the surface soil is pre-eminently fertile, 
uniting all the mineral constituents necessary for the most 
luxuriant growth of plants. There are limited areas of 
light and somewhat sterile drift soil ; but even these 
have shown themselves under proj>er treatment to be 
capable of yielding a rich vegetation. For the most 
part the drift soil is composed of a mixture of clay 
v^ith sand and gravel. It is easily ciiltivated, is retentive 
of moisture, and is sufficiently porous to prevent the injury 
of crops by excessive rains. 

Climate and Natural Products , — The mean temperature 
of Lansing, the capital of the State, as determined by 
observations extending through eighteen years, is 46“ *71 
Fahr., or about the same as that of Berlin. During the 
summer months the mean temperature is nearly the same as 
that of Vienna ; in the winter it is nearly that of Stockholm. 
The annual rainfall during the eighteen years previous to 
1882 was about 31 inches. This is very evenly distributed 
throughout the year, though a little more than half the 
amount falls in the five months from May to October. 
The average snowfall in the centre of the State is about 4 
feet, though it is seldom that more than 1 2 inches lie on the 
ground at any one time. The winter temperature is much 
modified the open water of the adjacent lakes. The 
siwere winds are commonly from the west and north-west ; 
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but in sweeping across the open waters of Lake Michigan 
they are BO far softened as to mahe the climate much 
milder than that found in the same latitude on the western 
aide of the lake. This peculiarity is specially favourable to 
the growth of fruits. Peaches are grown successfully along 
the 45th parallel, and figs thrive in &e open air in lat 42}*. 
The modifying influence of the lake winds also gives great 
variety to ^e flora. The predominant woods are oak, maple, 
beech, elm, ash, cherry, hickory, walnut, basswood, and pine. 
All these grow luxuriantly in ^e vast forests of the State, 
and afiord an abundant supply of the best timber. There are 
165 species of trees and shmbs indigenous to Michigan; 
and the entire flora of the State makes a list of 1634 
species. 

Cereals and Fruits , — The most important crop of Michigan 
is wheat, and the average yield per acre, as i^own by the 
latest census, is greater than that of any other State in the 
Union. The acres sown in 1879 were reported as 1,822,749, 
and the amount produced as 35,532,543 bushels. These 
figures show that Michigan is fourth in rank of the wheat- 
producing States, the number of bushels grown being 
exceeded by the crops of Illinois, Ohio, and Indiana. In 
1879 the yield in bushels of the other principal cereals is 
shown by the following figures : — Indian com, 32,461,462 ; 
oats, 18,190,793; barley, 1,204,316; rye, 294,918; buck- 
wheat, 413,062 ; clover seed, 313,063 ; pease, 538,332. 
The crop of potatoes in the same year was 8,025,475 
bushels, and the hay amounted to 1,051,115 tons. Of 
the fruits grown in the State apples are the most important, 
and these are believed to be unsurpassed in excellence in 
any country in the world. The sales in 1880 were 
4,834,936 bushels, a considerable quantity going to the 
markets of Europe. Next in importance is the peach crop, 
annually gather^ from more than fifty of the counties of 
the State. In 1880 the peach orchards were reported as 
covering 12,908 acres, and the fruit sold as amounting to 
413,418 bushels. The long coast-line of Lake Michigan 
afiords easy access to market even for the most perishable 
fruits. Besides the facilities thus afiorded, the railroads 
that now thread the State, with an aggregate length in 
^[arch 1882 of 4332 miles, afford abun(knt means of 
rapid transportation. As the fruit belt extends from north 
to south more than 200 miles, the danger of disastrous 
competition in the markets is obviated by prolongation of 
the season of ripening. At the meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society held in 1881 it was reported that 
the average value of the peach crop per acre was above 
$125. The ten volumes of the Transactions of the State 
Horticultural Society published since its organization in 
1870 show that the development of fruit culture within 
the last decade has been much more rapid than in any 
other State. 

lAimbei\ — The timber produce in Michigan is of superior 
quality, and the amount is so great that about two-thirds 
of the best lumber sold in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston go out from its mills. The logs are borne along 
the lakes, rivers, and small watercourses to the booms of 
mills situated at convenient points, where the lumber is 
sawed and shipped for the different markets of the world. 
Of these manufacturing districts those known as the 
Saginaw, the Grand Hiver, and the Muskegon valleys are 
the most important. The Saginaw receives the waters of 
the Tittabawasse, the Cass, the Flint, the Shiawasse, the 
Bad, the Pine, the Chippewa, the Tobacco, and their 
numerous tributaries, draming a vast region that still yields 
an undiminished supply of pine. The forests of the western 
parts of the State are easily accessible by the Grand Biver 
and its tributaries, while those still f^kher north find a 
natural outlet through the numerous streams that flow into 
Lake Michigan. On the banks of these watercourses are 
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some of the largest and finest mills of the world. In 1854, 
when the first effort was made to collect statistics of this 
industry, it was found that there were only sixty-one Tnilk 
in operation, and that the entire annual product was only 

108.000. 000 feet. Eighteen years later, in 1872, it was 
estimated that the annual product was not less than 
2,560,000 feet of oak, 12,700,000 of staves, 300,000,000 
lath, 400,000,000 shingles, and 2,500,000,000 of sawed 
pine. The number of saw-mills had already reached about 
1500, the number of persons employed 20,000, and the 
capita represented $25,000,000. In 1881 the manufacture 
of pine lumber amounted to 3,919,500,000 feet, the value 
of which exceeded $60,000,000. The ag^egate value of 
the forest products of the State was estimated in 1881 
to have reached more than $1,000,000,000. Forestry 

No. 6, issued December 1, 1881, estimated the 
amount of standing white pine of merchantable quality at 

35.000. 000.000 feet, and the amount of standing hard 
wood at 700,000,000 cords. Besides these amounts, the 
same authority estimates the amount of hemlock at 

7.000. 000.000 feet, with 7,000,000 cords of bark, and an 
aggregate of 70,000,000 of cedar and tamarack. It is 
probable that before many years the hard wood produced 
by the State will approach in value the figures representing 
the value of the pine now sent to the markets of the world. 
It is probable that Michigan for many years to come will 
maintain its precedence as a lumber-producing State. 

Mineral Resources , — Of the mineral products of Michigan 
the most important is iron. As early as 1842 the report 
of the first State geologist. Dr Douglas Houghton, called 
attention to the presence of haematite ore, though for a 
considerable time after this it was not found in such 
quantities as to make it certain that mining could be made 
profitable. Before 1860, however, it became known that 
iron in the Upper Peninsula not only existed in vast 
quantities, but also that it was of superior quality. From 
that time iron-mines wore rapidly developed, until in 
1881 they had come to exceed in value, though not in 
amount, even the products of Pennsylvania. In 1880 
the product was 1,834,712 tons, with a value at the mines 
of $6,034,648, as against the yield in Pennsylvania of 
2,185,675 tons, with a value of $5,517,079. The product 
of Michigan in 1882 was 2,948,307 tons of ore, with a 
market value of about $25,000,000. The Michigan 
minerals are of extraordinary richness, — 62*9 per cent, 
being the average of the first-class ores, while the furnace 
books often show a much higher yield. 

Next in importance to the iron-mines are those of copper. 
These are also situated in the Northern Peninsula, in the 
mountain range of trappean rocks which crown tlie point 
of land extending northwards into Lake Superior. Tliis 
secondary peninsula or cape, known as Keweenaw Point, 
rises to an average height of about 600 feet above the lake, 
the highest pinnacles reaching nearly double that altitude. 
This point contains what are believed to be the richest 
copper-mines ever discovered ; the metal is not found as 
an ore, but as virgin copper almost chemically pure. It 
has only to be separated from its rocky matrix, when it is 
ready for the market. The largest of the copper-mines, 
that at Calumet, has built up an industry which employs 
2000 men, and its total product of refined copi)er in 1882 
was no less than 50,770,719 lb, or one-eighth of the 
annual production of copper in the world. In quality the 
copper of the Lake Superior district is such that it com- 
mands the highest price at home and abroad. Its tenacity 
is remarkable, and therefore it is eagerly sought after for 
cartridges by all the great military powers. In 1882 the 
oopper-miues paid dividends amounting to $2,900,000, — 
making an aggregate of $28,248,000 since they were 
opened 
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Within a few years the salt-works of Michigan have ^ 
come to exceed those of any other State in the Union. 
The first well was sunk in 1859-60, but in 1882 the pro- 
duction was found to have exceeded that of the famous 
works in New York, and to have amounted in that year 
to no less than 3,204,921 barrels. The extraordinaiy 
development of this industry is due to several causes. A 
careful system of inspection by State authority has kept 
its salt unsurpassed in purity. The salt basin is not only 
accessible by navigable waters, so as to have the advantage 
of cheap transportation, but the wells are situated in the 
great lumber-producing districts, and the manufacture is 
thus carried on at very small expense, in connexion 
with the saw-mills. The power is furnished by the same 
engines, the exhausted steam is used for the evaporation 
of brine during the day, and during the night evapora- 
tion is still carried on by means of refuse w<^ and saw- 
dust, while the staves for barrels are made from rejected 
I timber. By this system the best quality of salt is obtained 
at a minimum expense. The chief reservoir of salt is the 
series of sandstones and shales constituting the Waverly 
I group. This salt-producing rock covers no less than about 
8000 square miles, and it is safe to presume that the supply 
is inexhaustible. The average depth of the wells is about 
800 feet, but in some localities wells sunk to nearly 2000 
feet have been remunerative. Important salt-works have 
recently been developed in the western part of the State. 

There are also certain other minerals of considerable 
importance. Deposits of gypsum, easily accessible, prac- 
tically inexhaustible in quantity, and superior in quality, 
are found in several localities both in the eastern and in 
the western parts of the Lower Peninsula. In the outskirts 
of Grand Rapids the deposit crops out at the surface, and at 
an average depth of from 40 to 70 feet extends over an 
area of 10 or 12 square miles. The rock is easily quarried, 
and is either ground for use as a fertilizer or calcined into 
plaster of Paris. The deposits of coal are supposed to 
cover about 8000 square miles, but as yet the product 
at any one point has not been very considerable. In 
quality the coal is highly bituminous, and is not sufficiently 
pure to be useful for smelting or for the manufacture of 
gas. For these reasons the stock of coal in the State is 
practically untouched. If future explorations and experi- 
ments should make these deposits available, a new era in 
the manufacture of iron will be the result. At present 
the coal for smelting the Lake Superior ores is brought 
chiefly from Ohio and Pennsylvania. Quarries of lime- 
stone and of sandstone have been opened in various parts 
of the State. The brown stone of the Upper Peninsula is 
of excellent quality, and is capable of receiving a high 
finish. The supx^ly is inexhaustible, and the accessibility 
of the quarries by water gives promise of a thriving 
industry. The grindstones taken from the Huron county 
quarries are of superior quality, and the slates found in 
unlimited quantities on the shores of the Huron Bay arc 
unsurpassed in point of durability and colour. Clays and 
sands of commercial value are found in great abundance. 
Though the manufacture of glass is yet in its infancy, 
sands in large quantities have been di^vered in Monroe 
county suitable for the manufacture of plate glass of excel- 
lent quality. Brick and tile clays are found in all parts of 
the State. Though native silver has been found in small 
quantities in the Upper Peninsula, the systematic mining 
of this metal has not yet been carried on with successful 
results. The Report of the commissioner of mineral 
statistics for 1882 shows that, except as to coal, Michigan 
is the foremost of all the States in mineral wealth. 

Fisheries.^The geographical position of Michigan explains the 
fact that its fresh-water fisheries aie the most productive in the 
United States, The most important varieties of fish are lake«trcmtt 
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•tuxgeon, bMB, picl^erel, herring, brook-treat, grayling, and white- 
fidiL General laws for the protection of fish have been passed ; and 
a fish commission has been maintained for some years for the 
purpose of propagating the best varieties and planting them in 
waters adapted to their natural development Up to the close of 
1880 the commissioners had planted about 80,000,000 young white- 
fish, 1,000,000 silver eels, 1,000,000 lake-trout, 2,000,000 salmon, 
and 500,000 brook-trout, besides smaller numbers of shad, myling, 
pike, and liass. Excellent results have followed, especially in the 
umlti])lication of white-fish, salmon, and eels. In 1879 the total 
**take ” was 24,018,100 lb, of which 12,902,250 lb were white-fish, 
the most valuable lake-fish known to epicures and to commerce. 
During winter large quantities preserved by freosdng arc taken to 
Eastom markets, where they are readily sold at a liigh price. 

SducatumfU Institutions, — As early as 1785 the law of congress 
which provided for the sale of lands north of the t )hio river reserved 
for the support of public schools “section 16” of each township. 
This fundamental law devoted to educational i>ur|K>8es one-thirty- 
sizth of all the lands of that vast domain known as the north- 
western territory. The “ordinance of 1787,” by which this 
territory was organized, further provided that “schools and the 
means of education shall for ever l>e encouraged.” In 1826 this 
congressional action w’as supplemented by a grant to Michigan of 
two townships of land for the founding and support of a university. 
>^en Michigan became a State in 1837, its educational policy took 
definite form. The constitution provided, not only that the grant 
•»f “section 16” should be devoted exclusively to the support of 
cichools of the primary grade, but also tliat the State and not each 
township should be the custodian of the lands so appropriated, 
'fhe constitution expressly provided that the proceeds from the 
side of “school lands” should be held by the State as a perpetual 
fund, the interest of vhich should be annually applied to the sup- 
iiort of prinjgry schools. The lauds devoted to school purposes in 
Michigan under these provisions amounted to 1,077,209 acres, of 
which, in September 1881, 675,000 acres had been sold. On the 
sum realized by these sales, $3,095,679, the State pays interest at 
7 per cent, and the resulting income, amounting to $216,645, is 
annually distributed to the schools. This source is supplemented 
from local taxes, so that in 1881 the total sum realized from all 
sources for the primary schools was $3,644,778. 

The schools organized under State law arc known as graded and 
ungraded. In the small districts where the schools are under the 
charge of but one or two teachers, grading is imjiraoticable. Of 
unm^ed districts there were in 1881 6120, attended by 219,570 
chudren, w'hile the graded schools were 404 iu number, with an 
attendance of 152,043. The school census includes all children 
between the ages of five and twenty, amounting in 1881 to 618,317, of 
whom there wa.s an average attendance of 391,401. To all children 
of school age the public schools are free, though a fee may be re- 
quired for advanced studies in the high schools. The immediate 
administration of the schools is entrusted to school officers elected 
annually by the tax-payers of the individual districts. The State 
constitution requires that a free school shall be in session at least 
three months of every year In each district. In districts of more 
than 30 and less than 800 children, the law ronuires at least live 
months of school ; while in districts of more than 800 children, 
the session inu.st be not less than nine months in length. In the 
graded schools the dirision is into primary scliools, grammar schools, 
nnd^ high schools, each of these divisions retaining the scholar 
ordinanly four years. At the end of the course the student is ready 
for the university, to which, under certain restrictions provided by 
the university itself, he is admitted on diploma from the high 
school. The university of Michigan, situated at Ann Arbor, was 
first opened for instruction in 1841. It now (1883) consists of the 
department of literature, science, and tlie arts, the department 
of medicine, the deiiartroent of law, the college of honia*opathic 
medicine, the school of jdiamiacy, the college, of dental surgery, 
and the school of [jolitical science. Oonuccted with the medical 
•IqjartmentB are the State hospitals. In 1881-82 there were 86 
officers of instruction and 1534 students. The total income for the 
jw 1879-80 from Federal grant, State grants, and fees was 
$231,339. The general control of the university is placed in the 
hands of eight regents elecjted by jKiimlar suffrage at the biennial 
spring elections, tw o regents l>eiiig chosen at each election. Tlie 
normal school, situated at Yjisilanti, and generously supfiorted by 
the State, may be said to complete the school system. 

Charitable and Reft/rmoJt^iry histitutions.-^A schofd for the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, institated under an Act jmssed in 1848, is situated 
at Flint, about 60 miles north-west of Detroit ; in February 1882 it 
bad 249 pupilf. In 1879 a distinct school for the training of the 
blind was established at X^nsing. The “ State ]>ub]ic school for 
dependent and neglected children’* is devoted to tlie systematic 
education of saefa cMdren as otherwise would have to be maintained 
in the county poorhouses. The pupils are divided into “Emilies** 
of about thirty each, and are carea for in sejiarate cottages, each 
cattSLfK being under the charge of a “cottage manager.” The 
school receives dependent children of sound health, and free from 
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contagious disease ; and it is made the duty of the offioen having 
charge of the poor to send all such children between the agea m 
three and twelve to it This institotion, the pioneer of its Idiidi 
and one of the most useful of charitable schools, is situated at Cold- 
water, 182 miles south- wed of Detroit In Februaiy 1882 there 
were 820 children and 21 officers and teachers. Tne “Beform 
School’* at Lansing is designed to reclaim juvenile offenders who 
have been convicted of some offence. A farm of 224 acres connected 
with the school is, in considerable part, tilled by the boys. The 
number of inmates in February of 1882 was 325. A similar school 
at Adrian has recently been institated for girls. There are State 
asylums for the insane at Kalamazoo (715 patients) and Pontiao 
(499 patients). The legislature of 1881 provided for the establish- 
ment of an additional asylum in one of the northern counties of the 
Lower Peninsula. 

Poptilofion.— In 1887 the State had 174,647 inhabitants. The 
numbers according to the different census returns from 1840 are 
given in the following table : — 


Ceusus. 

Total 

Ifolei. 

Femal«B. 

Density per 
Square Mile. 

1840 

313,267 

118,788 

98,479 

8*77 

1850 

897,654 

209,897 

187,757 

7-07 

1860 

749,118 

394,694 

854,419 

1311 

1870 

1,184,059 

617,745 

566,324 

20*01 

1880 

1,686,937 

662,678 

774,259 

37 80 


At the last census 888, 5C8 of the inhabitants were of foreign birth, 
97,846 being natives of the United Kingdom, 89,085 Germans, and 
16,445 Scandinavians. In point of population the State, which 
was twenty-third in 1840, now stands ninth in the Union. 

The following are the principal cities in the State, with popu- 
lation at the census of 1880 :~Detroit, 116,340 ; Grand Rapids City, 
32,016 ; Bay City, 20,693 ; East Saginaw City, 19,016 ; Jackson 
City, 16,105; Muskegon City, 11,262 ; Saginaw City, 10,625 ; Port 
Huron, 8883; Flint City, 8410; Ijinsing (the State capital), 
8319 ; Ann Arbor, 8061 ; Adrian City, 7849 ; Battle Creek, 7063 ; 
Manistee, 6930; West Bay City, 6397; Aljiena City, 6158; 
Ishpeming, 6089. 

History and The Stale of Michigan is part of the 

territory that was first settled by the French, and until the fall of 
Canada into the hands of the British after the middle of the 18th 
century was under the government of New France. The territory 
was explored by Jesuit missionaries in the 17th century ; but, 
although it was known at an early ]>eriod that the lands were 
of exceptional excellence, very little progress w as made in develop- 
ing the resources of the territory until after the completion of 
the first half-century of the American Union. The Burveyors 
employed by the general government to inspect the lands and 
rejwrt as to their fitness for settlement by the soldiers of the war 
of 1812 appear to have derived their impressions almost exclusively 
from the low lands in the south-eastern corner of the territory. The 
report, accordingly, was not favourable ; and consequently the tide 
of immigration tliat had already begun to set in flowed steadily 
past Mitmigao into the territories farther west. It was largely for 
this reason that the early development of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin was somewhat more rapid than that of Michigan. 
But gradually the false impressions concerning the soil and climate 
were dispelled ; and within the past few years the increase of the 
tiopnlation and the growth of wealth have been very rapid. 
In 1851 the valuation of the State for purposes of taxation (which 
excludes much valuable property) was $30,976,270; in 1861, 
$172,055,808; in 1871, $680,000,000; at 1881, $810,000,000. 
The State constitution, adopted in 1837 at the time of Emission 
to the Union, has been modified In some minor particulars ; but in 
most respects it remains nnehanged. The governor is elected for 
two years, with no restriction as to re-election. The legislature 
meets biennially in the first week of January, and usuallv continues 
in session till May. The supreme court consists of four judges 
chosen by popular vote for terms of eight years, one being elected 
every second year. Judges have been so frequently re-elected that 
the office may be said to be practically a ijermanent one, with a 
provision for termination in case of need. The State is divided into 
twenty-two judicial districts, in each of which a circuit court sits for 
the tiw of causes of original jurisdiction, and of causes appealed 
from the justice courts. Thejudges of the circuit courts are also 
elected by popular suffrage. On political questions voting is open 
to all naturalized citizens of the male sex more than twenty-one 
yean of age unless prevented by some natural disqualifloation. At 
Bchool meetings the right of suffrage is extended so as to inolodo 
tax-payen of either sex. 
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MICHIGAN, Lakb. See St Lawrence. 

MICHIGAN CITY, a town of the United States, in 
Laporte county, Indiana, on the south-east shore of Lake 
Michigan, 40 miles east-south-east of Chicago. As a 
lake-port and a junction for several railroad, it is a 
place of considerable prosperity. It is the largest lumber- . 
market in the State, and one of the largest in the west, ; 
and has numerous manufacturing establishments. The 
northera State prison (with 577 convicts at the close of 
1880) is one of the principal buildings. The population 
increased from 3985 in 1870 to over 10,000 in 1883. 

MICHMASH (t5?95P, DJplJp), the scene of one of the 
most striking episodes in Old Testament history (1 Sam. 
xiv., comp. vol. xii. p. 403), Vas a place in Benjamin, I 
about 9 Homan miles north of Jerusalem (Owow., ed. Lag., 
p. 280). Though it did not rant as a city (Josh, xviii. 
21 sg'.), Michmash was recolonized after the exile (Neh. xi. 
31), and, favoured by the possession of excellent wWt- 
land {Mishna^ Men. viii. 1), was still a very large village 
(Ma;^ds) in the time of Eusebius. The modem MakhmAs 
is quite a small place. 

The hiAtorical interest of Michmash is connected with the 
strategical importance of the jjosition, comraandinc the north side 
of the Pass of Michmash, which made it the headquarters of the 
Philistines and the centre of their forays in their attempt to quell 
the first rising under Saul, as it was also at a later date the head- 
auarters of Jonathan the Hasmonaean (1 Mac. ix. 73). From 
Jerusalem to Mount Ephraim there are two main routes. The pre- 
sent caravan road kee))S the high ground to the west near the water- 
shed, and avoids the Pass of Michmash altogether. But another 
route, the importance of which in antiquity may be judged of from 
fsa. X. 28 ^g.,led southwards from Ai over an undulating plateau to 
Michmash. Thus far the road is easy, but at Michmash it descends 
into a very steep and rough valley, which has to be crossed before 
reascending to Geba.^ At the bottom of the valley is the Pass of 
Michmash, a noble gorge with precipitous crag^ sides. On the 
north the crag is crowned by a sort of plateau doping backwards 
into a round-topped hill. This little plateau, about a mile east of 
the present village of MakhmAs, seems to have been the post of 
the Philistines, lying close to the centre of the insurrection, yet 
possessing unusually good conimunication with their establishments 
on Mount Ephraim by way of Ai and Bethel, and at the same time 
commanding the routes leading down to the Jordan from At and 
from Michmash itself. 

MICKIEWICZ, Adam (1798^1855), Polish poet, was 
born in 1798, near Nowogrodek, in the present government 
of Minsk, where his father, who belonged to the schlachta 
or lesser nobility, had a small property. The poet was 
educated at the university of Vilna; but, becoming 
involved in some political troubles there, he was forced 
to terminate his studies abruptly, and was ordered to live 
for a time in Russia. He had already published two small 
volumes of miscellaneous poetry at Vilna, which had been 
favourably received by the Slavonic public, and on his 
arrival at St Petersburg he found himself admitted to the 
leading literary circles, where he was a great favourite both 
from his agreeable manners and his extraordinary talent 
of improvisation. In 1825 he visited the Crimea, which 
inspired a collection of sonnets in which we may admire 
both the elegance of the rhythm and the rich Oriental 
colouring. The most beautiful are The Storm, Bakchi- 
Btrai, and Grave of the CofwidesB Potocha, 

In 1828 appeared his Kmrad Wallenrod, a narrative 
poem describing the battles of knights of the Teutonic 
order with the heathen Lithuanians. Here, under a thin 
veil, Mickiewicz represented the sanguinary passages of 
arms and burning hatred which had characterized the long 
feuds of the Russians and Poles. The objects of the poem, 
although evident to many, escaped the Russian censors, 

^ Bo Isa. X. 28 describes tbe invader as leaving his heavy baggage 
at Mlohmaih before poshing on through the pass. 
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and it was suffered to appear, although the very motto, 
taken from Machiavelli, was significant : Ddvete adunque 
sapere come sono duo generazioni da combattere . . . 
bisogna essere volpe e leone.'’ After a five years' exile in 
Russia the poet obtained leave to travel ; he had secretly 
mode up his mind never to return to that country or Poland 
so long as it remained under the government of the 
Muscovites. Wending his way to Weimar, he there made 
the acquaintance of Goethe, who received him cordially, 
and, pursuing his journey through Germany, he enter^ 
Italy by the Splttgen, visited Milan, Venice, and Florence, 
and finally took up his abode at Rome. There he wrote 
the third part of his poem Dsiady, the subject of which is 
the religious commemoration of their ancestors practised 
among Slavonic nations, and Pan Tadeusz, his longest 
poem, by many considered his masterpiece. A graphic 
picture is drawn of Lithuania on the evo of Napoleon's 
expedition to Russia in 1812. In 1832 Mickiewicz left 
Rome for Paris, where his life was for some time spent 
in poverty and unhappiness. He had married a Polish 
lady, Selina Szymanowska, who became insane. In 1840 
he was appointed to the newly founded chair of Slavonic 
languages and literature in the College de France, a post 
which he was especially qualified to fill, as he was now 
the chief representative of Slavonic literature, Poushkin 
having died in 1837. He was, however, only destined to 
hold it for a little more than three years, his last lecture 
having been given on tbe 28tb of May 1844. His mind 
had become more and more disordered under the influence 
of religious mysticism. Ilis lectures became a medley of 
religion and politics, and thus brought him under the censure 
of the Government. A selection of them has been published 
in four volumes. They contain some good sound criticism, 
but the philological part is very defective, for Mickiewicz 
was no scholar, and he is obviously only well acquainted 
with two of the literatures, viz., Polish and Russian, the 
latter only till the year 1830. A very sad picture of the 
declining days of Mickiewicz is given in the memoirs of 
Herzen. At a comparatively early period the unfortunate 
]>oet exhibited all the signs of i)remature old age ; poverty, 
despair, and domestic affliction had wrought their work 
upon him. In 1849 ho founded a French newspaper, 
La Tribune dee Peuples, but it only existed a year. The 
restoration of the French empire seemed to kindle his 
ho];)eB afresh ; his last composition is said to have been a 
Latin ode in honour of Napoleon III. On tbe outbreak 
of tbe Crimean War he was sent to Constantinople to assist 
in raising a regiment of Poles to take service against the 
Russians. He died suddenly there in 1855, and his body 
was removed to France and buried at Montmorency, 

Mickiewicz is held to have been the greatest Slavonic poet, with 
tbe exception of Poushkin. Unfortunately in other parts of Europe 
he is but little known; he writes in a very difficult language, and 
one which it is not the fashion to learn. There wore both jjathos 
and irony in the expression used by a Polish lady to a foreigner, 
** Nous avons noire Mickiewicz h nous. ” He is one of the best pro- 
ducts of the so-called romantic school. The Poles had long 
groaned under the yoke of the classicists, and the country was full 
of legends and picturesqiie stories which only awaited the coining 
poet to put them into wape. Hence the great popularity among 
his countrymen of his ballads, each of them being connected with 
some national tradition. Besides Kmrad WaUenrod and Pan 
Tadeuaz, attention may be called to the p^m Qrazym, which 
describes the adventures of a Lithuanian cnieftainess against the 
Teutonic kni^ts. It is said by Ostrowski to have inspired the 
brave Emilia Plater, who was tbe heroine of the rebellion of ISSO, 
and alter having fought in the ranks of the insurgents, found a 
grave in the forests of Lithuania. A fine vigorous Onental piece is 
Farys, Very good too are the odes to Youth and to the his- 
torian Lelewel ; the former did much to stimulate tbe efforts of the 
Poles to shake off their Russian conquerors. It is enough to say 
of Mickiewicz that he has obtained the proud position of the re]^ 
sentative poet of his country ; her customs, her superetitiona, ner 
history, her struggles are reflected In his works. 

XVI. — 31 
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MICKLE, William Jttlifs (1734-1788), son of the 
minister of Langholm, Dumfries^ire, holds a respectable 
place among the imitative minor poets of the 18th century. 
He wrote a poem on iwoWdSTf—carefully versified 
pointing a moral on the vanity of intellectual 'pride — 
at the ago of eighteen, entered into business as a brewer 
LC his father’s request and against his own inclinations, 
soon became bankrupt, went to London on outlook for 
work as a man of letters, solicited patronage in vain, 
earned a living hardly by writing for magazines, made 
some impression in 1765 by “a poem in the manner of 
Spenser ** called the Concubine (afterwards Mwrtyn\ 
was appointed corrector to the Clarendon Press, and finally 
took a place among the leading poets of that very barren 
time by a translation of the Ludad of Camoens into heroic 
couplets (8j>ecimen published 1771, whole work 1775). 
So great was the repute of the work that when Mickle — 
appointed secretary to Commodore Johnstone — visited 
Lisbon in 1779 the king of Portugal gave him a public 
reception. As a translator of Camoens Mickle has been 
superseded, but he aimed, not at close rendering of the 
original, but at making a poem which should be worthy of 
a permanent place in English literature. This ambition 
he was not capable of fulfilling, though he had great 
fiuency and vigour. It may be doubted whether the 
fashionable forms which he imitated were the best suited 
to his natural gifts. He shows delight in lively action, a 
sense of dramatic effect, and, in the Comuhine^ the sub- 
stance of which might have been conceived by Crabbe, 
considerable fulness of detail in coarse realistic painting. 
Certainly, if the Scottish poem There me Iw'k aboot ^ 
hoose was Mickle’s, he mistook his medium. Scott read 
and admired Mickle’s poems in his youth, and, besides 
founding Keniltvorth on the ballad of Cumnor Hall^ was a 
good deal influenced by him in style. Mickle’s prose is 
lively and vigorous. 

MICROMETER, an instrument generally applied to 
telescopes and microscopes for measuring small angular I 
distances with the former or the dimensions of small I 
objects with the latter. 

Before the invention of the telescope the accuracy of 
astronomical observations was necessarily limited by the 
angle that could be distinguished by the naked eye. The 
angle between two objects, such as stars or the opposite 
limbs of the sun, was measured by directing an arm 
furnished with fine ** sights ” (in the sense of the ** sights ” 
of a rifle) first upon one of the objects and then upon the 
other, or by employing an instrument having two arms 
each furnished with a pair of sights, and directing one 
pair of sights upon one object and the second pair upon 
the other. The angle through which the arm was i^pved, 
or, in the latter case, the angle between the two arms, was 
read off upon a finely graduated arc. With such means no 
very high accuracy was possible. Archimedes concluded 
from his measurements that the sun’s diameter was greater 
than 27’ and less than 32' ; and even Tycho Brahe was so 
misled by his measures of the apparent diameters of the 
sun and moon as to conclude that a total eclipse of the sun 
was impo.ssible.^ Maestlin in 1579 determined the relative 
positions of eleven stars in the Pleiades {Hisioria CoslestU 
Lucii Bareni^ Augsburg, 1666), and Winnecke has shown 
{Monthly NoticeB R. A. S., vol. xxxix. p. 146) that the 
probable error of these measures amounted to about 
± 2 '.« 


^ Oraot, Sistcry of Phytical A8tTon<nriy^ p. 449. 

> This is an astonishing accuracy when the difliculty of the objects 
is considered. Few pe^ns can see with the naked eye>-much less 
measnre— more than six stars of the Pleiades, although all the stars 
maasnrsd by Maestlin have been seen with the naked eye by a few 
itidlvidoaJs of exceptional powers of eye-sight. 


The invention of the telescope at once extended the 
possibilities of accuracy in astronomical measurements. 
The planets were shown to have visible disks, and to be 
attended by satellites whose distance and position angle 
relative to the planet it was desirable to measure. It 
became, in fact, essential to invent a micrometer” for 
measuring the small angles which were thus for tdie first 
time rendered sensible. There is now no doubt that 
William Gascoigne, a young gentleman of Yorkshire, was 
the first inventor of the micrometer. Crabtree, a friend of 
his, taking a journey to Yorkshire in 1639 to see Gascoigne 
writes thus to his friend Horrocks. “ The first thing Mr 
Gascoigne showed me was a large telescope amplified and 
adorned with inventions of his own, whereby he can take 
the diameters of the sun and moon, or any small angle in 
the heavens or upon the earth, most exactly through the 
glass, to a second.” The micrometer so mentioned fell 
into the possession of Mr Richard Townley of Lancashire, 
who exhibited it at the meeting of the Royal Society held 
on the 25th July 1667. 

The principle of Gascoigne’s micrometer is that two Gai 
pointers, having parallel ^ges at right angles to the^ 
measuring screw, are moved in opposite directions sym-^‘ 
metrically with and at right angles to the axis of the 
telescope. The micrometer is at zero when the two edges 
are brought exactly together. The edges are then separated 
till they are tangent to the opposite limbs of the disk of 
the planet to be measured, or till they respectively bisect 
two stars, the angle between which is to be determined. 
The symmetrical separation of the edges is produced and 
measured by a single screw ; the fractions of a revolution 
of the screw are obtained by an index attached to one end 
of the screw, reading on a dial divided into 100 equal 
parts. The whole arrangement is elegant and ingenious. 

A steel cylinder (about the thickness of a goose-quill), 
which forms the micrometer screw, has two threads cut 
upon it, one-half being cut with a thread double the pitch 
of the other. This screw is mounted on an oblong box 
' which carries one of the measuring edges ; the other edge 
is moved by the coarser part of the screw relatively to the 
edge attached to the box, whilst the box itself is moved 
relatively to the axis of the telescope by the finer screw. 
This pr^uces an opening and closing of the edges 
symmetrically with respect to the telescope axis. Flam- 
steed, in the first volume of the HUtoria Coelestie^ has 
inserted a series of measurements made by Gascoigne 
extending from 1638 to 1643. These include the mutual 
distances of some of the stars in the Pleiades, a few observa- 
tions of the apparent diameter of the sun, others of the 
distance of the moon from neighbouring stars, and a great 
number of measurements of the diameter of the moon. Dr 
Bevis {Phit. Trana,^ 1773, p. 190) also gives results of 
measurements by Gascoigne of the diameters of the moon, 
Jupiter, Mars, and Venus with his micrometer. 

Delambre gives ^ the following comparison between the re- 
sults of Gascoigne’s measurements of the sun’s semi-diameter 
and the computed results from modern determinations : — 


October 25 (o.h.) 
December 2 ,, 


Oascoiffne* Conn, d. Tempt, 

16' 11" or 10" 16' 10"*O 

16' 11" 16' 11"*4 

16' 24" 16' 16"*8 


Gascoigne, from his observations, deduces the greatest 
variation of the apparent diameter of the sun to be 36”; 
according to the ConnaUaance dee Tempe it amounts to 
32”'3.^ These results prove the enormous advance attained 
in accuracy by Gascoigne, and his indisputable title to the 
credit of inventing the micrometer. 

Huygens, in his Syetema ScUumium (1659), describes 
a micrometer with which he determined the apparent 

* Delsmbre, Hitt, AtU Modemet vol. U. p. 590. 
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diameters of the principal planets. He inserted a slip 
of metal, of variable breadth, at the focus of the tel^ 
scope, and observed at what part it exactly covered the 
object under examination ; knowing the focal length of the 
telescope and the width of the slip at the point observed, 
he thence deduced the apparent angular breadth of the 
object. The Marquis Malvasia in his Ephmierides (Bologna, 
1662) describes a micrometer of his own invention. At 
the focus of his telescope he placed fine silver wires at right 
angles to each other, which, by their intersection, formed 
a network of small squares. The mutual distances 
of the intersecting wires he determined by counting, with 
the md of a pendulum clock, the number of seconds 
required by an equatorial star to pass from web to web, 
while the telescope was adjusted so that the star ran parallel 
to the wires at right angles to^those under investigation.^ 
In the Phil, Trans,^ .1667, No, 21, p. 373, Auzout gives 
the results of some measures of the diameter of tlie sun 
and moon made by himself, and this communication led to 
the letters of Mr Townley and Dr Bevis above referred to. 
I^e micrometer of Auzout and Picard was provided with 
silk fibres or silver wires instead of the edges of Gkiscoigne, 
but one of the silk fibres remained fixed while the other 
was moved by a screw. It is beyond doubt that Huygens 
independently discovered that an object placed in the 
common focus of the two lenses of a Kepler telescope 
appears as distinct and well-defined as the image of a 
distant body ; and the micrometers of Malvasia, Auzout, 
and Picard are the natural developments of this discovery, 
Gascoigne was killed at the battle of Marston Moor on 
the 2d July 1644, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, and 
his untimely death was doubtless the cause that delayed 
the publication of a discovery which anticipated, by twenty 
years, the combined work of Huygens, Malvaison, Auzout, 
and Picard in the same direction. 

As the powers of the telescope were gradually developed, 
it was found that the finest hairs or filaments of silk, or 
the thinnest silver wires that could be drawn, were much 
too thick for the refined purposes of the astronomer, as 
they entirely obliterated the imago of a star in the more 
powerful telescopes. To obviate this difiiculty Professor 
Felice Fontana of Florence {Saggio del real gahmetto di fisica 
e di storm naturale, 1755) first proposed the use of spider 
webs in micrometers, ^ but it was not till the attention of 
Troughton had been directed to the subject by Rittenhouse 
that the idea was carried into practice.^ In 1 81 3 Wollaston 
proposed fine platinum wires, prepared by surrounding a 
platinum wire with a cylinder of silver, and drawing out 
the cylinder with its platinum axis into a fine wire.^ The 
surrounding silver was then dissolved by nitric acid, and 
a platinum wire of extreme fineness remained. But 
experience soon proved the superiority of the spider web ; 
its perfection of shape, its lightness and elasticity, have 
led to its universal adoption. 

Beyond the introduction of the spider line it is unneces- 
sary to mention the various steps by which the Gascoigne 
micrometer assumed the modern forms now in use, or to 
describe in detail the suggestions of Hooke,® Wren, 
Sraeaton, Cassini, Bradley, Maskelyne, Herschel, Arago, 

^ Mtn. Acad, dea Sciencea, 1717, p. 78 aq, 

® In 1782 {Phil, Trana,^ vol. Ixxii. p. 163) Sir W. Hersj’hel 
writes: — ** I have in vain attempted to find lines sufficiently thin to 
extend them across the centres of the stars, so that their thickness 
might be neglected.*’ It is a matter of regret that Fontana’s suggest 
tion was unknown to him. 

* Quekett in his Treatiae on the Microacope ascribes to Ramsden the 
practical introduction of the spider web in micrometers. The evidence 
appears to be in favour of Troughton. 

* Phil, Trana,, 1818, pp. 114-118. 

* Dr Hooke made the important improvement on Gascoigne’s 
micrometer of substitating parallel haira for the parallel edges of its 
original oonstmetion (Hookers Poathumoua Works, p. 497). 


Pearson, Bessel, Struve, Dawes, Ac., or the successive 
productions of the great artists Ramsden, Troughton, 
Fraunhofer, Ertel, Simms, Cooke, Grubb, Clarke, and 
Bepsold. It will be 8ufi[icient to describe those forms with 
which the most important work has been done, or which 
have survived the tests of time and experience. 

Before astronomical telescopes wore mounted porallactioally, the Positi 
measurement of position angles was seldom attempted. Indeed, angles 
in those days, the difficulties attached to such measures, and to the 
nieasurement of distances with the filar micrometer, were exceed- 
ingly great, and must have taxed to the utmost the skill and patience 
of the observer. For, on account of the diurnal motion, the direc- 
tion of the axis of the telescope when directed to a star is always 
chanmng, so that, to follow a star with an altazimuth mounting, 
the observer requires to move continuously the two handles whi^ 
give slow motion in altitude and azimuth. 

Sir William Herschel was the iiist astronomer who measured Hersc 
position angles ; the instrument he employed is described in Phil, instru 
Trana., 1781, vol. Ixxi. p. 600. It was used by him in his earliest nient. 
observations of double stars (1779-83); but, even in his matchless 
hands, the measurements were comparatively crude, because of the 
difficulties he had to encounter from the want of a parallactic mount- 
ing. In the case of close double stars he estimated the distance in 
terms of the disk of the components. For the measurement of wider 
stars he invented his lamp-micrometer, in which the components 
of a double star observed with the right eye were made to coincide 
with two lucid points placed 10 feet from tneleft eye. The distance 
of the lucid points was the tangent of the majgnified angles sub< 
tended by the stars to a radius of 10 feet. This angle, therefore, 
divided by the magnifying powder of the telescope gives the real 
angular distance of the centres of a double star. With a power of 
460 the scale ivus a quarter of an inch for every second. 

The Modem Filar Micrometer, 

When equatorial mountings for telescopes became more general, 
no filar micrometer was considered complete which was not fitted 
with a position circle.® The use of the spider line or filar 
micrometer became universal ; the methods of illumination were 
improved ; and micrometers with screw^s of previously unheard-of 
fineness and accuracy were produced. These facilities, coupled 
with the wide and fascinating field of research opened up by Sir 
William Horschel’s discovery of the binary character of double stars, 
gave an iiiqmlse to micronietric research which has continued 
unabated to the present time. A still further facility was given to 
the use of the filar micrometer by the introduction of clock- 
work, which caused the telescope automatically to follow the diurnal 
motion of a star, and left the observer’s hands entirely at liberty.^ 

The modern filar micrometer has now assumed forms of five types. Clossi 

Type A, — Micrometem in which there are two webs, each mov- tlon c 
able by a fine screw with a divided head. This is the usual English micro 
form of filar micrometer. metei 

Type 5.— Micrometers in which one web is movable by means 
of a fine screw with a divided head, and the other by a screw 
without a divided head. The latter screw, iu ordinary use, is only 
employed to change the coincidence-reading of the two webs, for 
eliminating the errors of the micrometer screw. This is the ordi- 
nary German form of micrometer as originally made by Fraunhofer 
and since by Morz, and employed by the Struves and other principal 
Continental astronomers fiown to the present day. 

Type C, — A similar form of micrometer to B, except that the 
coincidence-point cannot be changed, — there being no second screw 
to alter the position of the fixed web. 

Type D, — A micrometer somewhat similar in general construction 
to form B, except that, in addition to means of changing the zero 
point, there is a screw head by which a fine movement can be given 
to the whole micrometer box, in the direction of the axis of the 
micrometer screw. This is the modern form of micrometer as con- 
structed by Bepsold. 

Type Micrometers fitted with two eye-pieces for measuring 
angles larger than the field of view of an ordinary eye-piece. 

The micrometer of type A is due to Troughton ; it is represented Trou 
in figs. 1, 2, 3. Fig. \ is a horizontal section in the direction of ton’s 
the axis of the telescope. The eye-piece ctb consists of two piano- mien 
convex lenses a, h, of nearly the same focal length, and with the two mete 

® Herschel and South {Phil, Trans,, 1824, part iii p. 10) claim 
that the micrometer by Troughton, fitted to their 5-feet equatorial 
telescope, is the first position micrometer constructed capable of 
measuring position angles to of arc. 

^ So far as we can ascertain, the first telescope of large size driven 
by clockwork was the 9-inch equatorial made for Struve at Dorpat by 
Fraunhofer; it was completed in 1825. The original idea appears 
to be due to Passement {Mim, Acad., Paris, 1746). In 1757 he pre- 
sented a telescope to the king, so accurately driven by clockwork that 
it would follow a star all night long. 
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convex sides facing each other. They are placed at a distance apart 
less than the focal length of a, so tliat the wires of the micrometer, 
which must be distinctly seen, are l^eyond b.^ The eye-piece slides 
into the tube cd, which screws into the brass ring through 
two openings in wliich the oblong frame, containing the micrometer 
alidea, passes. These slides are shown in fig. 2, and consist of 
brass forks k and 7, into which the ends of the screws o andp are 
rigidly fitted. The slides are accurately fitted so as to have no 
sensible lateral shake, but yet so as to move easily in the direction 
of the greatest length of the micrometer box. Motion is communi- 
cate to the forks by female screws tapped in the heads ni and n 



Acting on the screws o and p res]^clively. Two pins q, r, with 
spiral springs coiled round them, pass loosely through lioles in the 
forks kf 7, and keep the bearings of the heads m and n firmly 
pressed against the ends of the micrometer box. Thus the smallest 
rotation of either head communicates to the corresponding slide mo- 
tion, which, if the screws are accurate, is proportional to the amount 
through which the head is turned. Each head is graduated into 
100 ^ual parts on tlie drums u aud r, so that, by estimation, the 
reading cau easily l>€ carried to xvVirlb ^ revolution. The total 
numlier of revolutions is read off by a scale attached to the side of 
the box, but not seen in the figure. 

Two spider webs are stretched across the forks, one (t) being 
•cemented in a fine groove cut in the inner fork k, the other (s) in a 
similar groove cut in the outer fork 7. These grooves are simultane- 
ously cut in situ by tlie maker, with the aid of an engine capable 
of ruling fine straight lines, so that the w^ebs when accurately laid 
in the grooves are perfectly parallel. A wire at is stretched across 
the centre of the tieid, JH-Tpendicular to the parallel wires. Each 
movable web must pass tlie other without coming in contact with 
it or the fixed wire, and without rubbing on any part of the brass- 
work. Should either fault occur (technically called ‘‘fiddling”) it 
b fatal to accurate measurement. One of the most essential points 
in a good mi'ToiMcter is that all the webs shall be so nearly in the 
same jdane as to be well in focus together under the highest fiowcrs 
used, and at the same time absolutely free from “fiddling,” For 
measuring position angles a brass circle gh (fig. 8), fixed to the tele- 
scope by the screw i, lias rack teeth on its circuml’erence that receive 
the teeth of an endless screw w, which, being fixed by the arms xsc 
to the oblong box mn, gives the latter a motion of rotation round 
the axis of the telescope; an index upon this box points out on 
the graduated circle gh the angular rotation of tlie instrument. 

Tiie English micrometer still 
retains the essential features of 
Trougbton’s original construc- 
tion above described. The 
later English artists have 
somewhat changed the mode 
of oommunicating motion to 
the slides, liy attacliing the 
acrews permanently to the 
micrometer head and tapping 
each micrometer screw into 
its slide. Instead of making 
the shoulder of the screw a pi i 

fiat bearing surface, they have ^*6* *• 

given the screw a spherical bearing reetii^ in a hollow cone (fig. 
4) attached to the end of the box. The f^rench artists still retain 
Troue^ton's form. Simms (Troughton’s successor) and Cooke (of 
Yorkh for symmetry and more effectual elimination of “the loss of 
time” (called l^tlm Ciermans “todter Gang,” and sometimes in 
English “ back-iaeh”), have provided two pins with spiral springs, 



like q and r (fig. 2), one on each aide of the screw which moves 
each slide. 

Orubb of Dublin, with the intention of avoidini 


pressure exerted by the i^iral springs when the si 


[istances from the head of 
the screw, has atoted the 
following plan. ‘Wnere the 
screw enters the slide he has 
a nut n attached to a strong 
spring pp (fig. 5), the pres- 
sure of which exerts a con- 
stant tension in the axis of 
the screw, tending to bring 
the threads into close con- 
tact, in opposite directions, 
with their bearings in the 
nut n and the slide g. The 
pressure of this spring is 


tapped into the thickened 
ends of the springs. For 
maintaining the spherical 
shoulder of the screw in 
close and constant pressure 
on its conical bearing he 
has attached a conical bear- 
ing to the spring p'y (fig. 
6). The pressure of this 
on the upper part of the 
spherical shoulder is regu- 
lated by the screws s', s'. 


the variation of 
ie is at different 
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Fig. 6. 


The screws of micrometers are generally made with 60 or 100 
threads to the inch. Troughton’s method of reading the number 
of whole revolutions by a silver scale is inconvenient, liecause 
or even ^th of an inch is too small a quantity to read easily with 
the naked eye, especially with the faint illumination tliat it is 
dfsiroblo to use when measuring faint objects. Different methods, 
including the “ comb ” (see below^ and various kinds of “ counters,” 
have been introduced with more or less success ; but recently the 
Repsolds of Hamburg 


Fig. 7. 


0^=30 


contrived a plan at once so 
simple and so efficient that 
it will be unnecessary to 
describe those methods which 
this plan is certain to super- 
sede (see below, type D). 

Grubb has introduced a g 

modification in the form of ^ ^ o* 

the slides with a view to avoid the friction of one slide against the 
other. On the inner side of the brass plate wdiich forms the bottom 
of tlie box (i.e., the side opposite to the eye-piece) four V-ahaped 
furrow's are placed (fig. 7); and at each end of the slides arc pro- 
jections (fig. 8, end view) which fit into these furrows. The slides 
are kept down in their places by sprinm attached to them, which 
press upon the inner side of the lid of the box, 

Troughton's mode of giving rotation to the position circle is now 
abandoned A much quicker motion in position angle than can 
^ obtained without slow motion is often desirable, since, in 
observing very close double stars, the uncertainty of each point- 
ing may amount to several degrees in the most accurate measure- 
ments. The plan of a pinion working in a toothed wheel is 
often employea, but that also is too slow. Most modem micro- 
meters are now fitted with a clamp and slow motion screw (see fig. 
9, type B). This permits observation of position angles of very 
close objects by simple rotation of the box with the hand ; while the 
slow.motion, after clamping, permits the more delicate movements 
tliat are required in measunng the position angle of objects farther 


apart. 

The Cookes and Grubb have for years almost invariably trans* 
ferred the position circle from the micrometer to the telescope tu^. 
The whole eye-end with its focussing arrangements rotates, and its 
rotation can be measured by a circle atta^ed to the butt end of 
the tube. There is considerable convenience in this arrangement. 
One position circle only is required for all the micrometers that 
may he employed with the instrument ; and the orientation of 
reticulated diaphragms, or the adjustment of the direction of the 
slit of a spectroscope, may also be accomplished by the same means. 
But, after a very extended experience of all the various types of 
existing mountings, the present writer does not hesitate to express a 
decided preference for a position circle attached to the micrometer and 
a rigidattachmont of the eye-end to the telescopetnbe,— havii^ never 
seen an eye-end attached to a position circle on the butt end of the 
telescope-tube in which, after the wear and tear of a few years, 
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aoma looseness or shake could not be detected* This is a fatal fault, 
especially in those delicate obeervations of difiference of declina- 
tion which have latterly formed so prominent a feature in refined 
micrometrio research. On the other hand, iu some good old micro- 
meters at the Royal Observatory, Ca})e of Good Hope, that are 
fitted with attached position circles, there is no trace of shake or 
wear after fifty years of work. 

The micrometer of type B rej)resentod in fig. 9 ^ is the original 
Merz micrometer of the Cape Observatory, made on Fraunliofer's 
model. S is the head of the micrometer screw proper, s that of the 
screw moving the slide to wliich the so-called fixed web ” is 
attached, / that of a screw which moves the eye-piece E. C is the 
clamp and M the slow motion in position angle. L, L are 
tubes attached to a larger tube N ; the latter fits loosely on 
a strong hollow cylinder which terminates in the screw V. By 
this screw the whole apparatus is attached to the telescope. The 



Fig. 9. 

nozzles of small lamps are inserted in the tubes L, L, for illu- 
minating the webs in a dark field ; the light from tlioso lump is 
admitted through apertures in the strong hollow cylinder above 
mentioned ffor illumination, see below). In this micrometer 
the three slides moved by S, s, and s' arc simple dovetails. 
The lowest of these slides reposes upon a foundation-jdate pp, 
into one end of which the screw s is tapped. In the middle of 
this slide a stiilly fitting brass disk is inserted, to which a small 
turn-table motion may be communicated by an attached arm, acted 
on by two fine opposing screws accessible to the astronomer j and by 
their means the fixed wire" may be rendered strictly parallel 
with the movable wire. 

The micrometer screw is mounted on the slide wliich caivies the 
movable web. Fig. 10 shows a plan of this slide; the divided 
drum of the screw is omitted for sake of clearness. The 
screw S has a shoulder at k, carefully fitted and ground to a 
hearing so as to work sweetly in a hole iu the very strong spring 
era*; the other extremity of the screw is formed into a 2 )ivot, which 
fits a hole in the brass piece The end of this pivot— hardened, 
polished, and slightly rounded— rests on the flat surface of an agate 
a, which is imbedded in the end of the slide, and kept firmly iu its 
place by the brass piece By careful adjustment of the screws 

$ suAcient pressure may be left upon k to slightly bead the strong 
spring ff<r and thus eliminate all end-shake without preventing easy 
action of the screw. The screw passes at the 
same time through the bush B (shown in 
plan and elevation, fig. 10) attached to pp 
(fig. 9) ; and there is a fine saw cut, which 
can be narrowed by the small screw t, to 
close the bush upon the micrometer screw 
with a view of preventing “loss of time.” 

The spider web » is cemented on the further 
side of the thin plate vvi/, the varnish being 
applied in the cotintersunk holes shown by 
the dotted circles p, p. The slide is counter- 
sunk to about half its thickness within the 
area indicated by oooo, in order to allow the 
adapter of the eye-mece to come sufficiently 
close to the webs The eye-pioco was origin- 
ally moved by a pinion working in a rack r 
(fig. 9); but the screw s' applied by Simms 
was found by Maclear to be more convenient 
for the purpose. Beyond this, and the grad- 
uation of the edge of the circle with more strongly cut divisions 
than those originally engi’aved on the face of the circle, the instru- 
ment remains and is figured in its original form. Fistor and 
Martius (Berlin) have also made excellent instruments of the 
above type. There is a celebrated micrometer of their make, with 
Dunsink which, in the hands of Bmnnow at Dunsink (Dublin), some of 
micro- the most perfect and refined investigations ever made in practical 
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> Wben it is remembered that the measarements of the Stmves, Dembowskl, 
Secehl, the Bonds, Maclear, and of most modem Continental astronomers hare 
been made with Fraunhofer or Hers micrometers, It is not too much to say that 
tg. 9 represents the instrument with which throe-fourths of the astronomical 
measurements of the last fifty years have been made. 


astronomy have been executed. In this micrometer the screw t is 
mounted on its own slide and has a divided head precisely like 
the screw S (fig. 9). The plate pp is elongated towards s, and the 
correspoD(Bng bush B is attached to this elongation. The screw s' 
is shifted to another part of the eye-piece slide, so that it does not 
interfere with the inci'eased diameter of the screw s, Fraunhofer's 
micrometer in this form belongs to type A. but is quoted under 
type B for convenience of description. 

It is not necessary to give a figure representing type C. Such 
micrometei’s have been generally constructed on Troughton’s tjrpe 
(figs. 1, 2, 8) with the omission of one of the screws, and with 
one or more of the modifications described in detail under t^pe A. 

Some have also lieen made similar otherwise to the Fraunhofer con- 
struction, by omitting the screw s with its coiTesponding slide 
and attaching the fixed wire to a circular plate in )p. 

Good instruments have been made on tyi>e C by Clark (Cambridge, Clark' 
Massachusetts), by Steiuhcil (Munich), and by the great French filar 
artists Secretan, Fromeut, Brunner, Kichens; and goodwork has been micro 
done with them. But it is necessary that the errors ol' the screw meter 
should he very carefully determined, since, iu type C, such cn’ors 
cannot be eliminated by employing diiferent parts of the screw to 
measure tlie same angle. There is a noteworthy description of 
micrometer tliat forms a link between types C and 1), of wnich the 
most famous examide (by Clark) is attached to the great Washing- 
ton telescope. It is essentially a micrometer of ty|)e C, with a slide 
(or fork) and a screw of the English fonn of construction. But the 
instrument is provided with a screw as at s (fig. 9), which, instead 
of changing the position of the fixed wire, moves the whole micro- 
meter box in the direction of the axis of the measuring screw. Thus 
the fixed wire can be set exactly on one star by tho screw s while 
the other star is immediately afterwards bisected by the movable 
wire, and that without disturbing tho rending for coincidence 
of the wires. Ko one, unless he has lire viously worked without 
such an arrangement, can fully appreciate tho advantage of bring- 
ing up a star to bisection by the fixed wire hv moving the micrometer 
box with a delicate screw-motion, instead of having to change the 
direction of tho axis of a huge telescope for the s^ie purpose. 

When it is further rememi)crcd that the curlier telescopes were not 
provided with the modern slow motions iu right ascension, and 
that tho Struves, in their gigantic labours among tho double stars, 
used to complete their bisections on tho lixod wire by a pressure of 
tlio linger on the side of the tube, one is puzzled whether most to 
wonder at the poor adnptation of means to ends or the marvellous 
l)aticnco and skill which, with such means, led to such results.* It 
should be added that Daw'cs pmctically adopted a modification of 
Clark’s micrometer by using a slipping piece, and bolting one of 
tho heads of his micrometer (Mem, It. A S.^ vol. xxxv. p. 139). 

His slipping piece gave n^otion to the micrometer by two slides, 
one in right ascension the other in declination, so that “cither of 
the webs can bo placed U 2 >on eitlicr of the com 2 >oiieiits of a double 
star with ease and certainty,” 

All micrometers used, in conjunction with a microscope, for read- 
ing the divisions of transit circles, hcliomuter scales, &c., are of the 
type 0. The reading micrometer is shown iu fig. 11. C is the 
objective, D the micrometer box, E the emd- 
uated head of tho screw, G tho milled head 
by which the screw cc is turned, A an eye- 
piece sliding in a tube B, aa (fig. 12) the slide, 

r 




Fig, 11. Fig. 12. 

and 5, h the spiral springs. The focal length of the objective 
and the distance between the optical centre of tho lens and the 
webs are so arranged that images of the divisions are formed in 
the plane of the w'ebs, and the pitch of the screw is such that one 
division of the scale corresponds with some whole number of re- 
volutions of tho screw. 

There is what is technically called a “comb” inserted in the 
micrometer box at d (fi^. 12), — its upper surface being nearly in the 
plane of the wires. This comb does not move with reference to the 
pox, and serves to indicate the whole revolution of which a fraction 
is read on the head. In fig. 12 a division is represented bisected by 
cross webs, and five revolutions of the screw correspond with one 
division of the scale. In all modern reading micrometers the croM 
webs of fig. 12 are replaced by parallel webs embracing the division 

* The late Professor Watson used to say, quaintly and with truth, “After slL 
the best part of the mlorometer Is the man at the small endl 
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(fig. 18). The means for changing the length of the tube and the 
dxstinee of C from the scale are omitted in tlie figure. These appli- 
ances are required if the **run*’ has to be accurately n 

aiyusted. By ** run ” is meant the difference between the y 

intended whole number of screw-revolutions and the I 
actual measure of the space between two adjacent di- I 
visions of the scale in turns of tlie screw divided by the 
number of intended revolutions. In delicate researches ' ' 
two divisions of the scale should always be read, not 
merelv for increased accuracy but to obtain the corrections for 
** run^’ from the observations themselves. 

Repwld’s Fig. 14 represents an important type of reading micrometer by the 
reading Rejwolds. Were the web-frame is mounted on the screw itself. The ! 
micro- limiting plane of motion is at p, where the end of the micrometer 

meter. screw heHTB upon the hardened, flattened end of the screw s, and is 

kept in bearing against this plane by the spiral spring g. Rotation 



of the wire-frame is prevented by the small stud m which passes 
through the web- frame and ]»rojeots slightly on both sides of it, 
just barely touching the inner surfaces of the top and bottom of the 
micrometer box. The web-frame thus rests solely on the screw and 
on the point m, and therefore follows it absolutely and accurately. 

The comparative merits of the various micrometers are discussed 
by Lord Lindsay and Mr Gill (Dunecht Publications^ vol, ii. pp. I 
53-55, 1877)». If the screw of the Repsold micrometer is bent, so 
that, for example, the end of the frame next the screw-head is raised 
and that next the endp lowered, a twist will be given to the web- j 
frame, and the centre of the wire will be moved nearer to the micro- | 
meter head than it should be, while the reverse effect will follow’ when 
the head has been turned through 180*. The effect of a similar 
error on the other micrometers described would be of a much Jess 
amount. They are, however, liable to errors of another character. 
If, as in Troughton’s original micrometer, the shoulder is square, 
the hole in the end of the box may be left sufficiently wide to allow 
for a small error in the parallelism of the screw-matrix with the 
motion of the slide, but the smallest bend in the screw causes the 
shoulder no longer to bear flat, but to ride on its edge, thus intro- 
ducing an extremely uncertain form of error. If the shoulder is 
spherical, fitting into a hollow' cone on the end of the box, as in the 
micrometers of Simms, Cooke, and Grubb, an almost inconceivable 
accuracy of construction is implied in drilliug the matrix of the 
screw' in the slide so that its axis and that of the cone shall be in 
the same straight line, and both parallel to the motion of a point 
in the slide. Any departure from perfect accuracy in this respect 
has the effect of bringing different portions of the B])herical shoulder 
to bear on different paits of the cone for different revolutions, and 
introduces errors of a character by no means easy to deal with. In 
addition to these objections there always is the greater objection 
of employing as a delicate contact-measuring surface one that is 
exposed where oil is used. Dust and oil will arrange themselves in 
layers of variable and uncertain thickness and defeat all attempts 
to secure absolutely consistent results. In llepsold’s micrometer 
the point (Tappui is a small hardened and polished bearing, requir- 
ing little lubrication, and perfectly protected from dustj the errors 
of the screw (some of them exaggerated, certainly) are faithfully 
reproduced, and consequently determinable, and beyond this the 
work to be done by the screw' is reduced to a minimum, — ^no slide- 
friction having to be overcome. If w'e are to regard as the most 
perfect instrument, *'not that which has absolutely the smallest 
errors, but that which reproduces its errors with the most perfect 
consistency," undoubtedly Repsold's form of micrometer is best. 

In order to avoid the exaggeration of the screw-errors produced 
by the non -symmetrical position of the screw in Repsold^s rnicro- 
raeter, Stone, in December 1 879, exhibited at the Royal Astronomical 
Society, and described {Mmithly Notices, p. 270), a modification of 
Bepaold's instrument. But, both in his statement of the compara- 
tive merits of the Troughton and Repsold micrometers and in the 
new form which he figures, Stone overlooks a strong point in the Ref>- 
sold form, and in tliat proposed by Lord Lindsay and Gill three years 


Lindsay- sold form, and in tliat proposed by Lord Lindsay and Gill three years 
Gill mi- previously,’-— namely, the avoidance of all friction of the slide, and 
mnneter. the eliminstion of all error or strain that may occur from a want of 
Mrallelism in the axis of the matrix and the motion of the slide. 
The Lindsay-Gill micrometer will be better understood from the 
following description. In hg. 15 Ss is the micrometer screw; its 
1 DunM plications, toI. il, footnote p. K, Dunecht, 1877. 


cylindrical axis is nicely ground to fit a hole in the side of the box 
at a the same axis, but ground to a somewhat smaller cylinder, 
fits neatly but smoothly a nole in the web-fxame at b, A screw, 
cut on the same axis, is tapped into the web- n 

frame at s, and the axis terminates in a pivot 8 

which fits a hole in a brass plate cc. The end 
of tlie pivot— hardened and slightly rounded • n ® 

—rests on a flat agate* bearing a, which is 11 

imbedded in the plate B, and securely held luiiiiiiiiijptf]^^ 
in situ by pressure of the (date cc. The plate j i 
B is firmly attached to the bottom of the 
box. g, g are spiral springs mounted on pins. . 

Both springs and pin pass freely through the t l. f ' i fn 
web-frame at p, p, and the pins (but not the pv - - BJ*| . 

springs) pass freely through the frame at », w. * f j 

The parallel webs for observing the division I 

(fig. 18) are mounted on the forked end of ^ 
the frame at ww. I 

The web-frame is naiTower and thinner g [ 

than the breadth and height pf the interior 
of the box, and is only prevented from rotat- / B- 

ing by the delicate touch of the projecting . I H 

ends of the pin m on the inner surfaces of the 
top and bottom of the box. It appears that i1 

a frame so mounted fulfils all theoretical con- Afi fZ. 

ditions of accuracy. It is perfectly free to ^ ^ 

follow the motion of the screw and accurately 
to reproduce its eriors, notwithstanding any L- 

reasonable faults of workmanship ; and no r; — 73 

permissible shake or fouling of the bearing ^’8* 


at a can produce sensible error in the distance between the bearing 
surface of the agate plane and the spider webs. The motion is pro- 
duced with the minimum of friction; and the “feel" of the screw 
is therefore as delicate and perfect as it is i)ossible to make it. 

The micrometer of type D shown in fig. 16 has recently 
been made by the Rcpsolds for the Cape Observatory. As this 
combines 

microscopes carrying PI 26 

a vernier etched on 


microscopes carrying Pl 26 

a vernier etched on 

glass, in lieu of a filar micrometer. These verniers can be read to 
r, and estimated to 0'’2. D is the drum-head which gives the frac- 
tion of a revolution, d that which gives the w’hole number of revo- 
lutions, I is the index or pointer at which both drums are read. 
This index is shown in fig. 17, but only its mode of attachment (X, 
fig. 17) in fig. 16. The teeth of the pinion *, fig. 17, are cut on the 
axis of the micrometer screw. The drum d ana its attached tooth- 
wheel are ground to turn smoothly on the axis of the screw. The 
pinion s and the toothed wheel d are connected by an intermediate 
wheel and pinion Y ; the numbers of teeth in the w heels and pinions 
are so proportioned that twenty -four revolutions of the micrometer 
screw produce one revolution of the drum and wheel d, (This is 
the description of Repsold’s counter referred to under ty|>e A. ) The 
divisions of both drums are conveniently read, simultaneously, by 

* There would be iome adventoae in illowing the icrew’i axle to pan with a 
little iliske through the hole In the end of tho box at a, and then, extending the 
length of the larger cylinder, tranifer the beuriiig from a to a well-lltting hole lii 
a piece llx« d like B to the bottom of the box. This form would alio give oome 
facilities of construction, end all tho oiled surfaces would be pi jlectly protected. 

> Sapphire Is better ; the agate bearing of such a screw has been found veiy 
sensibly worn. . . ^ - 

4 If it is desired to prevent possible eontoet of these pins with the frame, the 
ends of the pins may be mode to enter guiding holes In ee. 


its 
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the lene €\ at night the lamp which illuminates the webs and the 
position circle also illuminates the drum-heads (see on illumination 
Delow)« wm is the web-frame (fig. 17), i 97 is a single rod consieting 
of two cylinders accurately fitting in the ends of the micrometer 
box, the larger cylinder being at i3. There is a hole in the web- 
frame which smoothly fits the larger cylinder at /S', p.nd another 
which similarly fits the smaller cylinder at y. A spiral spring, 
coiled round the cylinder y, resting one end on the shoulder formed 
by the difference of the diameters of the cylinders /3 and 7 and the 
other on the inside of the web-frame, presses the latter continuously 
towards 7 . Contact of the web-frame of the micrometer with the 
side of the box at 7 would therefore take place, were it not for the 
micrometer screw. This screw fits neatly in the end of the box at 
f, passes loosely through the web-frame at f', is tapped into the 
frame at f', and its end rests on a flat hardened surface at f. Rota- 
tion of the web-frame about is prevented by the heads of the 
screws at m ; the head of the screw on the lower side of the frame 
reposes on the plane that on the upper side (fig. 17) touches 
li^itly on the inner surface of the lid of the box. Such rotation 
can obviously be controlled within ^imits that need not be further 
considered. But freedom of rotation in the plane of the paper 



Fig. 17. 

(fig. 17) is only prevented by good fitting of the holes 7 '; and, 
since the weight of the slide is on one side of the screw, misfit here 
will have the effect of changing the reading for coincidence of the 
movable with the fixed web in reverse positions of the micrometer. 
With the Cape micrometer a systematic diflbrenco has been found in 
the coincidence point for head above and head below amounting to 
0"*14. This corresponds, in the Cape instrument, with an excess of 
the diaraetersof the holes over those of the cylinders of abouty^i^th 
of an inch, — a quantity so small as to imply good workmanship, 
though it involves a systematic error which is very much larger 
than the probable error of a single determination of the coincidence 
point. obvious remedy is to make all measures on opposite 
sides of the fixed web before reversing in position angle,— a precau- 
tion, however, which no careful observer would neglect. In measur- 
ing differences of declination, where the stars are brought up by the 
diurnal motion, this precaution cannot be adopted, because it is 
necessary always to bisect the procodiug star with the fixed web. 
But in AS measures index error can always be eliminated by 
bisecting both stars with the same web (or different webs of known 
interval fixed on the same ftume), and not employing the fixed web 
at aU. Had the spring g been placed as in fig. 14, and the cylinders 
/S and 7 been m^e to bear tike the pivots of a transit on seg- 
mental bearings in the frame at 0 and y, it is probable that the 
difference in coincidenc.e points would not have existed. Such a 
modification appears advisable, unless this construction, by leaving 
the end m less free, should make the ** feel ” of the screw less sweet 
and perfect. The discordance in zero when known to exist is 
r^ly of no consequence, because the observations can be so 
arranged as to eliminate it 

The box is mounted on a strong hollow steel cylinder CC (fig. 17) 
holes % 9 in the ends of the box, which fit the cylinder closely 
and smoothly. The cylinder is rigidly fixed in the studs C, C, 8 >nd 
these are attached to the foundation plate/. The cylinder contains 
towards 1 ; a sliding rod, and towards $ a compressed spiral spring. 
There is thns a thrust outwards of the spring upon the hollow cap 
W (attached outside the box), and a thrust of the rod upon the end 
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of the screw s. The position of the box relative to the plate/, in 
the direction of measurement, depends therefore on the distance 
between the end of the screw 8 and the fixed stud C. A screwing 
in of s thus causes the box to move to the left, and vice V€r8a, 
Rotation of the box round CC is prevented by downward pressure 
of the spring Z ou a projection attached to the side of the box. The 
amount of this pressure is reg^ulated by the screw 

The short screw whose divided milled head is shifts the zero 
of the micrometer by pushing, without turning, the short sliding 
rod whose flat end forms the poiid d!appui of the micrometer screw 
at The pitch of the screw 0 * is the same as that of the measuring 
screw (50 threads to the inch), and ite motion can be limited by a 
stop to half a revolution. 

The five fixed webs are attached to the table tt, which is secured 
to the bottom of the box by the screws p. The throe movable 
webs are attached to the projections w on tne frame aa. The plane 
surfaces tt and \K are composed of a bronze of veiw close texture, 
which appears capable of recoiviug a finish having almost the truth 
and polish of an optical surfuce. It seems also to take a very clean 
y cut, as the webs can be laid in their furrows with an astonishing 
ease and precision, These furrows have apparently been cut inaitv, 
with a very accurate engine ; for not the slightest departure from 
parallelism can be detected in any of the movable webs relative to 
the fixed webs. Extraordinary care has evidently been bestowed 
in adjusting the parallelism and distance of the planes t and A, so 
that the movable wires shall almost, but not quite, touch the sur- 
face T. The varnish to fix the webs is applied, not on the surface 
T as is usual, but on a bevel for the jmrpose,^ the position of the 
webs depending on their tension to keep them in their furrows. 

The result is that no trace of “fiddling" exists, and the mov- 
able and fixed webs come sharidy together in focus with the highest 
powers. Under such powers tlie webs can be brought into apparent 
contact with such precision and delicacy that the uncertainty of 
incasuroinent seems to lie as much in the estimation of the irac- 
tion of the division of the head as in the accuracy of the contact. 

It is a convenient feature in Repsold’s micrometer that the webs are 
very near the inner surface of the top of the box, so that the eye is not 
brought inconveniently close to the plate when high powers are used. 

Micrometers of the type E have been invented by Alvan Clark and Clark*i 
Grubb. Clark’s micromotor was exhibited at the Juno meeting of micro- 
the Royal Astronomical Society in 18,'}9 [Monthly Notices Jt, A, 8.^ meter 
vol. xix. ). It is ca]»able of measuring angles np to about one degree, large 
It is “ furnished with two eyo-pieces, composed of small single anglea 
lenses, mounted in separate frames, which slide in a groove and 
can be separated to the required distance. A frame currying two 
parallel spider linos, each mounted separately with its own micro- 
meter screw, slides in a dovetailed greove in front of the eye-pieces ; 
and by a free motion in this frame each web can be brought opposite 
its own eye-lens. In using this micrometer, the first step is to set the 
position- vornior to the approximate j>ositioii of the objects to be 
measured. Then the oyo-Ieuses are sojWratod till each is opposite its 
own object. The frame containing tlio webs and their micrometer 
screws is then slid into its place ; and the webs, having been 
separated nearly to their pro])er distance by their free motion in the 
frame, are placed precisely on the objects by their fine screws, the 
observer's eye being carried rapidly from one eye-lens to tlie other a 
few times, till he is satisfied of the bisection of each of the objects by 
its own web. The frame is then removed for reading off the measure 
by moans of an achromatic microscope, on the stage of which it is 
placed.” The advantages which Clark claims are these 

“ 1 . Distances can be observed with great accuracy up to about 
one degree, and the angles of position also. 

“ 2 . The webs, being in the same plane, are ]>crfectly free from 
parallax, and are both equally distinct, however high the magnify- 
ing power may be. 

“ 3. The webs are also free from distortion and from colour. 

“4. A different magnifying jwiwer may be used on each of the 
objects,— which may be advantageous in comparing a faint comet 
with a star." 

It appears to us that the method of removing a slide in order to 
measure the interval between the webs is liable to objection, not 
only because of the risk to the webs, but because the taking 
of measurements of i-t ich a different character with a differeut 
instrument is inconvenient and troublesome. It is true that the 
intervals between the webs could be measured by an assistant, and 
two or more different slides be employed to save time ; but astrono- 
mers will probably generally prefer the method introduced by 
Grubb described bolow. It is understood that Clark has since 
improved this instrument by an ingenious arrangement of prisms, 
which permits both webs, even though separated one degree in a 
large telescope, to be seen in the same eye-piece. The arran^nient 
is not described, and is said to be, as yet, somewhat troumesome 
to arrange previous to measurement, though when arranged it 
gives very good results. 

Grubb [ScMwtific Procssdvn^s of RiyyallhbbUn Society) thus desoribei 


^ The mark! of vamlsh so applied wUl be seen in fig. 17. 
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Qnibb*i idutliB ctllshis '^duplex micromotor/' shown in peispeetiTe in fig. 
dapkz 18 A plate of glass about 2]^ inches square is rmed with twenty- 
ndcro- one lines in one direction ^th inch apart, and two lines in the other 
meter, direction 2 inches apart Tho extreme lines of the set tlierefore 
form a perfect square of 2 inches. These lines are ruled with 
exceeding accuracy and c(^ but provision is left for ascertaining 
any errors that remain either as to distance or want of perfect 
squareness. Along 
one side of the square 
is mounted a micro- 
meter frame in the 
ordinary way, actu- 
ated by a screw of 
one hundred threads 
to the inch. This 
micrometer frame 
carries eleven lines 
corresponding exact- 
ly to each alternate 
line in the glass 
reticule, so that when 
the first spider line 
is made coincident 
with the first dia- 
mond line on the 
glass the last spider 
line will be coincident with the last line on the glass, and each of 
the spider lines will be coincident with all the odd numbers of 
diamond lines, ], 8, 5, 7, 9, 11, 18, 15, 17, 19, 21. Over this glass 
plate is placed a briiss cap in which two eye-pieces are mounted, 
one sliding in a groove at right angles to tlio other, — so that, 
while one has its journey backwards and forwards on the horizontal 
line, the other has its journey on the vertical line, according to 
how the cap is placed, for this cap is capable of rotation to meet 
various cireuinstanoes. 

“ How to Vse the lustniment —1. The two stars are brought on the 
horizontal line, and the distance measured from centre to centre 
along that line. This distance is measured by counting the number 
of spaces on the glass, adding the residue as measured by the 
micrometer screw. Thus the screw is never used for larger measures 
than f^th inch, and therefore errors of screw and temi)erature errors 
are much rt dueed. In bisecting, one star is brought into the field 
of one eye*pieoe, and a bisection is made with one of the diamond 
lines by moving the micrometer by one or other of its slipping piece 
screws. Then the other eye-piece is moved till tho second star is 
seen, and a bisection is made with the nearest spider line by moving 
the micrometer head. Then the eye can be moved back to the first 
eye-piece, and the bisection checked, and again back to the other 
eye- piece. When it is seen that both are satisfactory the measure 
can be read off. 2. Tho micrometer is turned round till the 
horizontal line becomes parallel to the path of api)arent motion of 
the star. This is <‘asily found by stopping tho clock and allowing 
the star to run along the horizontal wire. Now the other sbir will 
be found to cross the vertical line somewhere, while the first star is 
on the horizontal line. This second star is then bisected on the 
Vertical line, whije tlie first star is bisected by one of the spider 
lines j thus the diHVrence in right ascension is found. We then 
have two sides of a right-angled triangle and of course all the 
elements are known. 

“ To Ascertain ifte Errors {if any) of the iJistaiice of the Lines . — 
Of course, the usual plai! of taking transits can be adopted, and to 
ascertain if the lines be i»enccL.y Uv right angles a siiecial additional 
eye-piece is provided, so that transits can be taken across each 
diagonal of the square.” 

Tills instrument has great advantage over Clark’s in ease of 
adjustment and use, and has done good work at tho University 
Observatory, Oxford (Mem. It. A. S., vol. xlvii. pp. 6-12). 
Trofossor Pritchard claims too tnneh when he estimates its work as 
Cfpial in accuracy with that of the heliometer— at least the published 
results do not confirm such a view. But it is a very valuable 
instrument for measuring objects too faint for the limited aperture 
of most hcliomcters, and which at the same time are further apart 
than the held of view of an ordinary eye-piece. 

The accuracy of the duplex micrometer would be very greatly 
increased if Clark’s idea (above mentioned) of viewing both widely 
sej^unted webs in one ey»--picce of high jKiwer could be reduced to 
a convenient practical form. 

Method of Wchhiny the Filar Micrometer. 

Tie webbing of a niieroinetar is a process that should be familiar 
to all practical astronomers. English opticians usually proceed as 
follows. A spider (the variety is marked by a cross on tho back, 
and is found in English gardens about decayed wood) is caught, 
and placed on a wire fork. The insect immediately attaches a web 
to the wire and begins to lower itself by a web to the g ound. Tlits 
web is wound up on the fork till ten or twelve turns, separated by 
a oonvenient spacer have been secured. A brush with varnish is 



then passed along the prongs ; the webs are thus seonrely fixed to 
the fork. The parallel proD|^ of the fork must be sufficiently far 
apart to allow the web-frame of the micrometer to pass between 
them. The frame to be webbed is placed on a flat dull black 
surface between the prongs of the fork, the latter being carefhlly 
arranged so that one of the webs lies nearly in the furrow rul^ in 
the frame for its reception. As the web-frame is generally ticker 
than the fork, the web will now be stretched across ti e former, 
with a certain amount of tension, and is brought into the f^nrrow 
with a finely pointed piece of soft wood. If the surface of the frame 
is well polished, and the furrows shaiply cut, without *‘burr," the 
web should leap sharply and decidedly into its place. Each end 
of the web is tnen secured by a drop of shellac varnish, whicli 
should be allowed to harden thoroughly before the frame is touched. 
The webs can be very readily so nandled against a black back- 
ground, with the aid of a hand lens of 2 or 8 inches focus. In 
experienced hands this method gives good results, but the following, 
which is generally followed on the Continent, is preferable. 

A web, about 2 inches longer than the width of the frame, ia 
unwound from a cocoon,^ anij small pieces of lead are attached 
to its extremities by beeswax. One end of the web, with its 
attached lead, is laid on a piece of cork floating in a tumbler of 
water ; the other end is allowed to hang down in the water, where 
it becomes thoroughly saturated and untwisted. It is then laid 
across the fork, and dropped into its furrows in the manner above 
described, the little lead weights exerting a definite tension. 
Varnish^ is immediately applied to secure the webs, and the frame 
is not touched till it is dry. 

The bevel-edge of the web-frame introduced bv Repsold (type 
D) offers great tacilitics for accurate webbing, and should be em- 
ployed in all future micrometers. 


Illuminaticm of Micrometers, 

When micrometer observations are made by night it is necessary 
to have some mode of rendering the w^ebs visible,— either by rays 
of light at right angles to the axis illuminating the webs, or % 
rays nearly coincident with the axis of the telescope. In the 
former case we get bright webs in a dark field, in the latter dark 
webs on a bright field. 

In the older telesco|)cs bright web illumination is produced by 
small lamps with nozzles that enter the tubes L, L (fig. 9). The 
illumination is regulated in colour and intensity by wedges of 
coloured or darkened glass passing through slides in the nozzles. 
But it is inconvenient to have lamps so near the observer’s eye, and 
it is at least very difficult to obtain a perfectly dark field when tho 
wires are illu?ninated in this way. 

Tho Clarks, in their micrometer of the great Washington tele- 
scope, have made the end of box TC" 

thrown on the webs from a 1 
very recently ap 
verticulity and 


of box T (fig. 16) transparent, and light is 
i lainp held bv an assistant. Holden has 
* sly ’ 


/ hung BO os to preserve its 
its light in a similar way, 
tosito the 


adding a plain silvered mirror inside the box and opp 

In th( 


^ e 

lamp, so as to illuminate the webs symmetrically. In the Clarks' 
and Holden's methods it is only the webs at right angles to the 
screw that are ilium inated. 

For illumination of tho field, in very old telescopes, light was 
thrown on a small ivory reflector fixed outside the object-glass in 
the axis of the telescope by an arm fitting on the cell of the lens. 
This involved the aid of an assistant to direct lampliglit on the 
ivory reflector, or the very 
frequent change of a 
lamp 8U]>i)ort. After- 
wards tho light from an 
attached lamp was intro- 
duced througn a hole in 
tho telescope-tube and 
thrown upon an ellipti- 
cal plum (generally dull- 
gilt) lunriBg its centre 
part cut away sufficiently 
to avoid interruption of 
the cone of rays from the 
object-glass. Many in- 
genious modes of sus- 
pending the lamp have 
Ln*en invented for the pur- 
pose of securing a con- 
stant direction of its light 

coupled with verticality of the lamp. One of the best of these, due 
to Cooke, is shown in fig, 19. L is the * 



Fig. 19. 


lamp, P a prism to reflect 


1 It !• asserted that welM from coejMfM are more elastic, better shaped, and 
more durable than those obtained darlM^ effort of the Insect to ese^)e. Tha 
best webs we bare seen wera from a ooeoon obtained in Holland, bnt wo have 
been unable to ascertain the name of the variety of spider. 

* Arxelander need to apply two drops of rariilsh at each end of hli wtba. He 
first fixed each extremity by a drop of shellac vamish, and after that had drlad 
he sTipUed a drop of copal vamish nearer the centre of Uie frame ; the latter took 
a long time to harden, but gave ultimately a much stronger attac hme nt. 
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tttbe, D % disk to regulate the quantity of light, 
B a diik with glaises to reflate the colour or the light, B a 
•priug to clamp the dieki, 0 the counterpoise of the lanip, O a 
poise to pwserve the horizontality of the azu CL. But astronomers 
owe to tho genius of Grubb the introduction of a more efficient 
and convenient system, viz., the performance of all necessary illu- 
mination of sin astronomical telescope by a single lamp, and the 
perfect control of the illumination of the field or webs, and the 
regulation of these as to intensity or colour by simple motions from 
the eye-end. It is impossible to siieak too highly of Grubb's efforts 
in this direction j ho has broken the ground in this department of 
astronomical engineering, and rendered the working of so huge an 
instrument as the Vienna telescope of 27 inches aperture not only 
convenient, but easier for a single observer than that of a very 
small telescope of the older constructions. 

But in the illumination of the field wires and scales of a micro- 
meter Grubb’s original method has recently been surpassed by 
one which is due to the Ropsolds. We shall therefore describe the 
latter. « 



• Fig. 20 represents the eye-end of a telescoi^. The reader will 
reco^ize the micrometer (figs. 16 an<Pl7) previously described. L 
is a pamffin lamp fitting by a 
bayonet joint into a copper cover 
e. This effectually defends its 
glass chimney against accident, 
and protects the lamp from wind. 

The simple means by which this 
lamp is made to preserve its ver- 
ticality in all positions of the 
telescope is evident from the 
figure. By this lamp alone the 
bright wire or bright field illumi- 
nation is given at pleasure, and 
with any desired intensity, simply 
by movement of the small pin p. 

The position circle and the head 
of the micrometer are also illu- 
minated, as well as the declina- 
tion circle, by the same lamp. 

AB is a cylindrical box, ending 
in a truncated cone towards A. 

It is shown, mid-section, in a plane 
passing through the telescope axis, 
m fig. 21, where all details un- 
necessary to the explanation of tho 
illumination arc omitted, and pro- 
portion of parts is sacrificed to 
clearness. P is a prism (fig. 21} 
that rotates with the lamp and 
reflects its light into AB. The 
flame of the Tamp is in the focus 
of the lens ZZ, so that the rays 
become parallel after passing 
through It. There is a sliding 
motion to perfect this adjustment, 
annular reflector of speculum metal rr (fig. 21), which inflects light 
upon the double mirror M (fig. 20), whence it is diverted to the two 
opposite points on the declination circle that are read by micrometer 
microscopes from 
the eye-end (tho 
latter are omitted 
for sake of clear- 
ness). 

The little handle 
aty and tho dotted 
lines f'z represent 
an ins-diaphragm, 
very ingeniously 
constnictod, mount- 
ed on a plate of 
transparent glass. 

There is a flat ring 
of brass, carrying 
four i)ins, whic: 
is turned by the 
handle y, in a 
plane at right 
angles to Fn. 

These pins work in 
spiral slots cut in 
four slides. Thus 

rotation of the ring causes the four slides to approach or recede from 
a centre. When the handle y is in the middle of its range, the 
slides tether form a disk as large as the hole in the diaphra^ ddj 
and thus prevent all light from entering the telescope tube. When 
y is pnth^ to one side of its range the slides move outwards leaving 
a square opening in the centre so that the light ffillson the prism n, 


Fig. 20. 

There is a well-polished flat 



whence it is diverted to a silvered reflector cemented on the middle 
of the inner surface of the object-glass, and is then reflected back 
along the axis of the telescope to illaminate the field at w. When 
y is pushed to the other side of its range the slides approach and 
overlap at the centre, excluding light from n and allowing it to fall 
upon the reflector s instead. Fram s the light is thrown upon the 
webs «, m by reflexion from a white papier mach^ surface laid on the 
inside of a thin hollow brass truncated cone ssx. The edge of this 
cone forms the circle seen within tt in fig. 17. All stray light is 
prevented by the light-guard tube mm^ which is attached to and 
moves with the rotating part of the micrometer. The result is to 
produce a symmetrical illumination of the whole system of webs in 
a perfectly dark field. It is also obvious that by placing p' at an 
intermediate position between tho centre and the extremes of its 
range any desired modification of bright wire or bright field illn- 
niination can be obtained at pleasure. 

The light falling on tho papier mach4 hollow cone is intercepted 
at three points by prisms, one of which fi is shown in section. 
These prisms are inserted in the cylinder which carries the 
foundation plate of the micrometer box and rotate with it. Two 
of them divert light ujwn the reflectors (seen from different 
points of view in figs. 16, 17, 20). The third prism after two 
reflexions (figs. 16, 20) illuminates tho micrometer head. The 
whole arrangement is in the highest degree elegant, and we have 
found it most simple and convenient in practice. The screen 0 
(figs. 20 and 21) — made of thin copper and attached to AB—effectu- 
aliy protects tlio observer’s eye from stray light from the lamp. 

ft nos been found essential, in bright field illumination, when the 
highest accuracy is desired, to have the illuminating rays parallel 
with tho telescope axis. 

In the best toleBCOj)es of the future some plan like that of Bep* 
sold’s, above described, will doubtless be adopted. It is probable 
also that ivith tho introduction of condensers, in conjunction Aviidi 
the incandescent carbon light in vacuum, electricity will ultimately 
Bupoi'sede the oil or paraffin lamp in illuminating astronomical 
instruments. A small “ Swan lamp ” can be placed anywhere, is 
unaffected by wind, and gives off comparatively little heat. Theee 
are most valuable qualities for the purpose in question. 

The astronomer-royal (Mr Christie) has recently used luminous 
paint to render the measuring pointer of tho Greenwich spectroscope 
visible at night. This paint, after exposure during tho day to sun- 
light, shines at night with a dull phosphorescence sufficient to make 
the micrometer pointer, to which it is applied, faintly visible, and, 
it is stated, with very satisfactory results. 

On the nee of tho filar micromotor consult Struve, Mmturm Jtfierometriem, 8t 
Petersburg, 1837; Ilrunnow, Prafticat and Spherical Attronmy\ Chauvenel, 
Practical and Spherical A»tronomy\ Bninnow, Agronomical Obcervatiom and 
Retearehet made at Dumink^ Dublin, 1870, 1878, 1879 ; Ball, ibid.', Kaiser, Le^lm 
Obcereatiom; and the papers of Dembowskl in tho Actronomlsche Rdchriehten. 



I)mbU-lTMige Micrometers, 

Tho discovery of the method of making measures by double 
images is stated to have been first suggested l)yKoemer about 1678. Boema 
But no such suggestion o(*curs in the Basis Astronomm of Horre- 
bow (Copenhagen, 1786), wliicli contains the only works of Hoemer 
that remain to us. It would appear that to Savary is due the first 
invention of a micrometer for measurement by double image. Hta 
heliometer (describ- 
ed in a paper com- 
municated to the 
Royal Society in 
1743, and printed, 
along with a letter 
from Short, in Phil. ^ 

Trans, f 1763, p. 166) 
was constructed by 
cutting from a com- 
plete lens abed the 
equal portions aghc 

and (fig, 22). ■«,. no og 

The segments gbh 

and e/d bo formed were then attached to the end of a tube having 
an internal diameter represented by the dotted circle (fig. 28). 

The width of each of tne portions agho and ac/e cut away from 
tho lens was made slightly greater than the focal 
length of lens x tangent of sun's greatest dia- 
meter. Thus at tho ibcus two images of the sun I 
w^ere formed nearly in contact as in fig. 24. The 
small interval between the adjacent limbs was ni 04 

then measured with a wire micrometer. 

Savary also describes another form of heliometer, on the same Savn 
principle, in which the segments aghe and aefe are utilized by 
cementing their edges gh and ^together (fig. 25), and covering all 
except the portion indicated by the unshaded circle. Savary ex- 
]>resses preference for this second plan, and makes the pertment 
remark that in both these models the rays of red light in the two 
solar images will he next to each other, which will render tho 
sun’s disk more easy to be observed than the violet ones.” This 
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Fig. 27. 


lie mentions “beosose the ffltsses in these two sorts are somewhat 
prUmatical, but mostly tnoee of the first model, which could 
therefore bear no great charge ” Magnifying power). 

A third model proposed by Savary consists of two complete 
lenses of equal focal length, mounts in cvlinders 
side by side, and attached to a strong brass plate (fig. 

8d). Here, in order to fhlfil the purposes of the pre- 
vious models, the distance of the centres of tlie lenses 
from ea<^h other should only slightly exceed the tan- 
gent of sun’s diameter x focal length of lenses. 

Savary dwells on the difficulty both of procuring 
lenses sufficiently ^ual in focus and of accurately 
acHusting and centring them. 

In the ifiifm. Acad* de Pam^ 1748, Bouguer de- 
scribes an instrument which he calls a heliomcter. 

Lalande in his Aatroiwmie (vol. ii. p. 639) mentions 
such a heliometer which had been in his possession 
from the year 1763, and of which he gives a representation on 
Plate XXVIII., fig. 186, of the same volume. Bouguer’s helio- 
meter was in fact umilar to that of Savary’s 
third model, with the important difl'creuce 
that instead of both object-glasses being 
fixed, one of them is movable by a screw 
provided with a divided head. So auxili- 
ary filar micrometer was required, as in 
Savaiy’s helionieter, to measure the interval 
between the limbs of two adjacent images 
of the sun, it being only necessaiy to turn 
the screw with the divided head to change 
the distance between the object-glasses till 
the two images of the sun are in contact as 
in fig. 27. The differences of the readings 
of the screw, when converted into arc, affora 
the means of measuring the variations of 
the sun’s ap{iarent diameter. 

On the 4th April 1754 DoUond com- 
municated a paper to the Royal Society of London (Phil Trans., 
voL xlviii. p. 551) in which he shows that a micrometer C4m be 
much more easily constructed by dividing a single object-glass 
through its axis than by the employment of two object-glasses. 
He pmnts out— (1) that a tele 8 C 0 |)e with an object- 
glass so divided still produces a single image of 
any object to which it may be directed, provided 
that the optical centres of the segments are in coin- 
<^ence (t.s., provided the se^ents retain the same 
relative positions to each o^er as before the glass 
was cut) ; (2) that if the segments are separated 
in any direction two images of the object viewed 
will be produced ; (3) that the most convenient _ 

direction of separation for micrometric purposes is ^ 
to slide these straight edges one along tne other as the figure 
on the margin (fig. 28) represents them : for thus they may be 
moved without suffering any false light to come in between them ; 
and by this way of removing them the distance between their 
centres may be very conveniently measured, viz., by having a 
vernier's division fixed to the brass work that holds one segment, 
•0 as to slide along a scale on the 
plate to which the other part of the 
glass is fitted.” 

Dollond then points out three dif- 
ferent types in which a glass so 
divided and mounted may be used as 
a micrometer 

1. It may be fixed at the end of 
a tube, of a suitable length to its 
focal distance, as an object-glass, — 
the other end of the tube having an 
eye-glass fitted as usual iu astronomi- 
cal telescopes. 

**2. It may be applied to the end of a tube much 
shorter than its focal distance, by having another 
convex glass within the tube, to shorten the focal 
distance of that which is cut in two. 

**3. It may be applied to the open end of a 
reflecting telescope, either of the Newtonian or the 
CSasiemin construction.” 

Dollond adds bis opinion that the third type is 
**rouch the best and most convenient of the three” ; 
y«t it is the first tyf>e that has survived the test of 
time and experience, and which is in fact the modern 
Wiometer 

. ?«• 29 illustrates Dollond’s divided object-glass 
heHometer of the third tyi)e. A is the ^d of the 




r edge, and fixed to the larass plate 
tgr the D may turn it into any position. 


Fig. 29. 

B carries 
racked at the 
i pinion moved 
Two plates F, 0, 


with the attached •emi-lansaa, move in alides fixed to the plate OCL 
—simultaneous motion, in contrary directions, being communioatea 
to them by turning the handle £, which drives a concealed pinion 
that works in the two racks seen in the highest part of the figure. 
The amount of separation of the semi-lenses is measured by a scale 
5 inches long, subdivided to y^th of an inch, and read by a vernier 
on the plate F to ^irth of an inch. In practical use this micrometer 
has never given satisfactory results (see Mosotti in the Pjftmtrids of 
Milan for 1821). It must be remembered, however, that when 
Dollond gave preference to this type he had not invented the 
achromatic ohjeot-glass ; his preference was fully justified under 
these circumstances. So far as we know no helionieter with a 
divided achromatic object-glass was ever made by the elder Dollond 
on the principle of his first type. His son, however, made what he 
called an object-glass micrometer, which was a great improvement 
on the elder Dollond’s second type. 

In the older construction the brass mountings the semi-lenses 
obstructed the light entering the telescope in proportion to their 
separation, and the images were so coloured as to prevent the use 
of any but very low powers. In the later construction the movable 
segments are formed from a ifegative achromatic lens of much lar|rer 
ai^rture than the object-glass of the telescope with which the 
micrometer is employed ; and, for convenience in mounting, the 
segments ghh and (fig. 22) are removed. In the fine example 
of this instrument at the Royal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope, 
the movable lenses consist of segments of the shape gcuh imd 
ea^ (fig. 22) cut from a complete negative achromatic combination 
of 8| inches aperture and about 41 feet focal length, composed of 
a double concave flint lens and a double convex crown. This is 
applied to an excellent achromatic telescope of 8^ inches aperture 
and 42 inches focal length. The instrument is represented in 
fig. 30 ; the same letters indicate the analogous parts of fig. 29. 
The frame CC, moved by 
teeth on its outer edge, * 
carries one of the halves ^ 

G of the lens, and a simi- 
lar frame with teeth car- 
ries the other half F. A 
scale 81 inches long is 
fastened like an edge-bar 
to the frame of the seg- 
ment G, and each inw 
is subdivided into twenty p. qq 

parts, which are read off ®' ‘ 

by a vernier to pAi^th of an inch, and, b^ estimation, this can easily 



be carried to Tynrth or of anjncl 

are imbedded in 


The two movable frames 
a fixed plate HH, screwed to the adapter B, 
having a circular hole in its middle equal to the diameter of the 
object-glass. The slide of the segment G is moved by turning 
the milled head to the right of A, and the other segment F by 
means of a rack and pinion on the opposite side, the latter being 
turned from the eye-end by a handle not seen in the figure. A 
screw is provided for clamping the slide of the sef^ment G, as it 
is intended that only the segment F shall be moved in making the 
final bisection. There is an index attached to the slide of G, rending 
on a rough scale engraved on the plate H, which is obviousfy 
intended for setting the optical centre of the segment G approxi- 
mately as far from the optical axis of the telescope on one side as 
the optical centre of the segment F will be on the otlier side during 
the intended measurement. This arrangement not only permits the 
measurement of angles twice as great as would be possible if one 
segment were fixed, but is also important in increasing the symmetry 
of the measnres. The vernier is placed at one end of the scale 
when the optical centres of the segnients are in coincidence, and is 
provided with screws at I, which are intended for adjusting the 
zero of the scale. The younger Dollond has in this model retro- 
graded, in some respects, from the admirable example of his father, 
who, as shown in fig. 29, not only gave the lenses automatic 
opiKisite motion symmetrically with ivsiwct to the axis of the 
telescope, but seems also to have provided for entire elimination of 
index error by making it possible to observe all angles on opposite 
sides of zero— a precaution iiossible in the later form only when 
very small angles are measured. Rotation of the micrometer in 
position angle is provided for as in the earlier form, but the in- 
strument is not furnished with a ]>osition circle. 

With one of these instruments of somewhat smaller dimensions Tr 
(telesco|)e 2} inches aperture and 3} feet focus) Triesnecker made a ue 
series of measurements at the observatory of Vienna which has nic 
been recently reduced by Dr Schur of Strasburg (Nova Acta der 
Kal Lcop.-Carol Deviachen AkademU der Natvrr^oTBcher, xlv. 
No. 3). The angle between the stars (and g Ursn maj. (708” *55) 
was measured on four nights ; the probable error of a measure on one 
night was ± 0”‘44. Jupiter was measured on eleven nights in the 
months of June and July 1794 ; from these measures Schur derives 
the values 85”*39 and 87”*94 for tlie polar and equatorial diameter 
respectively, at mean distance, corresfionding with a compression 
1/14 '44. !niese agree satisfactorily with the corresponding values 
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87"'60, 1/16‘69 aftarwirds obtain«d by Benel (KUnigOerger 
BeowicMwmfnt wx, 102). From a Berics of measureB of the ansle 
oetween Jupiter b Batellites and the planet» made in June and July 
1794 and in August and September 1795, Schur finds the maw 

of Jupiter - Yo48*66±l*4'6 * ® accords perfectly with 

l^e receiy^ value of the mass derived from modem researches. 

. measures of one night are ±0''*577, 

±0 *889, ±0 *542, ±r-09d, for Satellites I., fi., HI., and iv! 
TBspectively. It is probable that Triesneckor deduced the index 
error from his measures of the diameter of Jupiter, as, in 1794, 
the measures of diameter are made on the same nights with those 
of the measures of distance of the satellites, and it is possible that 


measures of diameter may have been made in 1796 but not pub- 
lished. ^ 

Considering the accuracy of these measures (an accuracy far sur- 
pajwjng that of any contemporary observations), it is somewhat sur- 
prising that this form of micrometer was never systematically used 
in any sustained or important astronomical researches, although a 
number of instruments of the kigd were made by Dollond. 
Probably the last example of its employment is an observation of 
the transit of Mercury (November 4, 1868) by Mr Mann, at the 
Koyal Observatory, Cape of Good Hope {Monthly Notices Jl A. /S'., 
vol. xxix. p. 197-209). The most important part, however, which 
this type of instrument seems to have played in the history of 
astronomy arises ffom the fact that one of them was in the posses, 
sion of Bessel at Konimberg during the time when his new obser- 
BessePs being ouilt. In 1812 Bessel measured with it the 

obierva- between the components of the double stor 61 Cygni and 
ions. observed the great comet of 1811. He also observed the eclipse of 
the sun on May 4, 1818. In the discussion of these observations 
(KUnigsberger Beobacht., Abth. 6, p. iv) he found that the index 
error of the scale changed systematically in different position angles 
by quantities which were independent of the direction of gravity 
relative to the position angle under measurement, but which 
depended solely on the direction of the measured position angle 
relative to a fixed radius of the object-glass. Bessel attributed this 
to non-homogeneity in the object-glass, and determined with great 
care the necessary corrections. But he was so delighted with the 
general performance of the instrument, with the sharpness of the 
images, and the possibilities which a kindred construction offered 
for the measurement of considerable angles with uiicrometric 
accuracy, that he resolved, when he should have the choice of 
a new telescope for the observatory, to secure some form of 
heliometer. 

Nor is it difficult to imagine the probable course of reasoning 
which led Bessel to select the model of his new heliometer. Why, 
he might ask, should he not select the simple form of Dollond^s 
first type 1 Given the achromatic object-glass, why should not it be 
divided ? This construction would give all the advantage of the 
younger Dollond's object-glass micrometer and more than its sharp- 
ness of definition, without liability to the systematic errors which 
may be due to want of homogeneity of the object-glass ; fur the lenses 
will not be turned with respect to each other, but, in measurement, 
will always have the same relation in position angle to the lino 
joining the objects under observation. It is true that the scale will 
require to be capable of being read with much greater accuracy than 
TT^th of an inch— for that, even in a telescope of 10 feet focus, would 
correspond with 2*' of arc. But, after all, this is no practical diffi- 
culty,— for screws can be used to separate the lenses, and, by these 
screws, as in a Gascoigne micromotor, the separation of the lenses 
can be measured ; or we can have scales for this purpose, read by 
microscopes, like the Troughton^ cii'cles of Piazsi or Pond, or those 
of the Carey circle, with almost any required accuracy. 

Fraun- Whether Bessel communicated such a course of reasoning to 
hofer. ' ®'rftunhofor, or whether that great artist arrived independently at 
like conclusions, we have been unable to ascortuiii with certainty. 
The fact remains that before 1820> Fraunhofer had completed 
one or more of the five heliometers (3 inches aperture and 39 inches 
focus) which have since become historical instruments. In 1824 
the great Kbnigsberg heliometer was commenced, and it was com’ 
pleted in 1829. 

To sum up briefly the history of the heliometer. The first appli- 
cation of the divided object-glass and the employment of double 
images in astronomical measures is due to Savary in 1743. To 
Bouguer in 1748 is due the true, conception of measurement by 
double image without the auxiliary aid of a filar micrometer, viz., 
^ changing the distance between two object-glasses of equal focus. 
To Dollond in 1764 we owe the combination of Savary’s idea of 
the divided object-glass with Bouguer*s method of measurement, 
and the construction of the first really pmctical heliometers. To 
Fraunhofer, some time not long previous to 1820, is duo, so far as 
we can ascertain, th# construction of the first heliomcter with an 

1 The circles by Relchenbsch, then almost excluslvel’- ’’wd In Germany, were 

”*^T^e^l«ii^»*ror Venus was meaanred with one of these heliometerH it the 
ebsenratory ox Bteslan by Bnmdes In 1620 (SerUn /oArOueA, 1824, p. 164) 


achromatic divided object-glaiB, 4.6., thr ILtv neliometer of the 
modem type. 

Douhle-Itnage MieromeUrs wUh Divided Zeneee, 

Various micrometers have been invented beeidsB the heliometer 
for measuring by double image. Bamsden’s dioptric micrometer 
consists of a divided lens placed in the coqjugato focus of the inner- 
most lens of the erecting eye-tube of a terrestrial telescope. The 
inventor claimed that it would supersede the heliometer, but it has 
never done anything for astronomy. Dollond claims the independ- 
ent invention and first construction of asimilar instrument (Pearson’s 
Practical Astrmumy, vol. ii. p. 182). Of these and kindred instra- 
meuts only two types have proved of practical value. Amici of 
Modena {Mem. Soe. Ital, xvii. (1816) pp. 344-369) describes a 
micrometer in which a negative lens is introduced between the 
eye-piece and the object-glass. This lens is divided and mounted 
like a heliometer object-glass ; the separation of the lenses produces 
the required double image, and is measured by a screw. Dawes 
has very successfully used this micrometer in conjunction with a 
filar micrometer, and finds tliat the mocision of tho measures is 
in this way greatly increased {Monthly Notices, vol. zviil p. 68, 
and Mem. H, A. S,, vol. xxxv. p. 147). 

In tho improved form • of Airy’s divided eye-glass micrometer 
{Mem. E. A. 8., vol. xv. pp. 199-209), the rays from the object- 
glass pass successively through lenses as follows. 


Lens. 

Distance from 
next Lens. 

Focal Length. 

a. An eqniconvex lens 

S 

arbitrary^j) 

ft. „ 

c. Plano-convex, convex towat-ds ft. 

1* 

1 

d. Plano-convex, convex towards c 

X 





The lens b is divided, and one of the segments is moved by a 
micrometer screw. The magnifying power is varied by changing 
the lens a for another in whi^ p has a different value. Tho magn^ 
fying power of the eye-piece is that of a single lens of focus -fp. 

In 1860 Valz pointed out that tho other optical conditions could 
be equally satisfied if the divided lens were made concave instead of 
convex, with the advantage of giving a larger field of view {Monthly 
Notices, vol. x. p. 160). 

The last improvement on this instrument is mentioned in the 
Eeport of the K. A. S. council, Februaiy 1865. It consists in the 
introduction by Simms of a fihh lens, but no satisfactory descrip- 
tion has ever appeared. There is only one practical nublishea^ 
investigation ox Airy's micrometer that is worthy or mention, 
viz., that of Kaiser {Annalm der Stemwarte in Lviden, iiL pp. 
111-274). The reader is referred to that paper for an exhaus- 
tive history and discussion uf the instrument.' It is somewhat 
surprising that, after Kaiser's investigations, observers should con- 
tinue, as many have done, to discuss their observations with this 
instrument as if the screw-value were constant for all angles. 

Steinheil {Jowmal Savant dc Munich, 28th February 1843) describes Stein- 
a **holiom6tre-oculairo" which he made for the great Pulkowa re- hell's 
fractor, tho result of consultations between himself and the elder ocuJir 
Struve. It is essentially tho same in principle as Amici's micro- mioro* 
meter, except that the divided lens is an achromatic positive instead meter, 
of a negative lens. Struve {Description de V Observatovre Central de 
Pulkowa, pp. 196, 197) adds a few remarks to Steinheil's descrip- 
tion, in which he states that the images have not all desirable 

S roci8ion,-»a fault perhaps inevitable in all micrometers wi^ 
ivided lonsos, and which is probably in this case aggravated by 
the fact that the rays falling upon the divided lens have consider- 
able convergence. He, however, successfully employed tho instru- 
ment in mt^asuring double stars, so close as F' or 2 , and using a 
power of 800 diameters, witli results that agreed satisfactorily 
amongst themselves and with those obtained with the filar micro- 
meter. If Struve had employed a properly proportioned double 

s For description of the earliest form see Cambrige Fhil. T^atu., rol. 11., and 
Oremwich Obtervatiom. 1640. 

4 We understand that a very thorough Investigation of Alrv's douhle-lmage 
micrometer used by Dr Copeland at Mauritius on Lord Lindsay's expedition has 
been made by him, and will soon be published. 

* D.iwei (Monthly Notices, January 1858, and Mem, R. A. A, vol. xxxv. p. 150) 
has suggested and used a valuable improven)ent for producing round Imagea, 

Instead uf the elongated images -which are otherwise inevitable when the rays 
pass through a divided lens of which the optical centres are not In coincidence, 
vis., **the introduction of a diaphragm having two circular apertures touching 
each other In a point coinciding wltli the line of colUinatlon of the telescope, and 
the diameter of each aperture exactly equal to the semidiameter of the cone of 
rays at the dlstsnce of tho diaphragm from the focal point of the object-glass.** 
Practically the difficulty of making these diaphragms for the different powers of 
the exact required equality Is lusuporable; bur, if the observer is content to lose 
a certain amount of light, we see no reason why they may not readily be made 
slightly less. Dawes found the best method for the purpose in question was to 
limit the aperture of the object-glass by a diaphragm having a double circular 
aperture, placing tho line Joining the centres of the circles approximately In the 
posltlun angle under measurement. Dawes successfully employed the double 
circular aperture also with Amlci's micrometer. Tlio j)Tosent wilter has succev- 
f ally used a similar plan In measniing position angles of a Centaur! with the hello- 
meter, via., by placing dronlar diaphngms on the two segments of the ohjaot- 
glass. 
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droolar diaphnira, fixed lymmehic.. ily the axis of the telescope 
in front of the diTided lens and taming with the micrometer, it 
is mobable that his report on the instrument would have been 
still more favourable. This particular instrument has historical 
interest, having led Struve to some of those criticisms of the 
Pulkowa heliometer which ultimately bore such valuable fruit (see 
below). 

Ramsden {Phil Tram.^ vol. xix. p. 419) has suggested the 
division of the small speculum of a Cfassegrain teloscop and the 
production of double ima^e by micrometric rotation ot the semi- 
mcula in the plane passing through their axis, llrcwster (Ency, 
Brit,, 8th ed., vol. xiv. p. 749) proposes a plan on a like principle, 
by dividing the plane mirror of a Newtonian telescope. A^in, 
in an ocular heliometer by Stoinheil double image is similarly 
.produced by a divided prism of total reflexion placed in parallel 
ays. But practically tnese last three methods are failures. In 
the last the field is full of false light, and it is not possible to pve 
sufficiently minute and steady separation to the images ; and there 
are of necessity a collimator, two prisms of total reflexion, and a 
small telescojie through which the rays must pass ; consequently 
there is great loss of light. 

Micrometen Depending on DoithU Refraction. 

Rochon*s To the Ablw Rochon {Jour, de Phya.^ liii., 1801, pp. 169-198) 
micro- is due the hapjiy idea of applying the two images formed by double 
meter, refraction to the construction of a micrometer, lie fell upon a 
most ingenious plan of doubling tlic amount of double refraction of 
a prism by using two prisms of rock-crystal, so cut out of the solid 
as to give each the same quantity of double refraction, and vet to 
double the quantity in the effect produced. The combination so 
formed is known as Jlochon’s prism. Such a prism he placed 
between the object-glass and o 5 ’e-(iieco of a telescope. The separa- 
tion of the images increases as the prism is approached to the object- 
glass, and diminishes as it is approached towards the eye-piecc. 

Arago (Coniptea Rentiua, xxiv., 1847, )ip. 400-402) found that 
in Roclion's micrometor, when the prism was approached close to 
the eye-piece for the measurement of very small angles, the 
smallest imperfections in the crystal or its surfaces were incon- 
veniently magnified. Ho therefore selected for any particular 
measurement such a Rochon prism as when fixed between the eye 
and the eye-piece (i.e., where a sunshade is usually placed) w'ould, 
combined with the normal eye-piece employed, bring the images 
about to be measured nearly in contact. He llieti altered the 
magnifying power by sliding the field lens of the eyo-piocc (which 
was fitted with a slipping tulic for tlie jmrposo) along tne eye-tubo, 
till the images W(>ro brought into contact. By a sc^le attached to 
the sliding tube the magnifying power of the oyo-pieee was deduced, 
and this combined w'ith the angle of the prism emidoyod gave the 
angle measured. If p" is the refracting angle of the jirism, and n 
the magnifying power of the eye-piece, then p"/n will be the distance 
observed. Arago made many measures of the diameters of the 
planets with sucli a micrometer. 

Dollond (Phil, Trans, ^ 1821, pp. 101-103) describes a double- 
image micromotor of his own invention in which a spliero of rock- 
crystal is substituted for the oye-lons of an ordinary cyc-pioce. In 
this instrument (figs. 81, 32) a is the sphere, jdaced in Inuf-holcson 



the axis hh^ so that when its principal axis is parallel to the axis of 
the telescope it gives only one imago of the object. In a direction 
perpondioular to that axis it must be so placed that when it is 
moved by rotation of the axis hb the sejiaratioii of the images shall 
be parallel to that motion. The angle of rotation is measured on 
the graduated circle C. The angle between the objects measured 
is »r sin 2^, where r is a constant to he determined for each mag- 
nifying power employed,^ and B the angle through which the 
sphere has been turned from zero (i.e., from coincidence of its prin- 
cipal axis with that of the tulo8co])e). The maximum separation 
is eon^uently at 45* from zero. The measures can be made on 
both sides of zero for eliminating index error. There are consider- 
able difliculties of construction, but these have been successfully 


i DoHood provldsi for ehanglnf the power by eliding the lent d neerer to or 
Uatbn item a. 


overcome by Dollond; and in the hands of Dawes (ifem. E. A, 8,^ 
XXXV. p. 144 aq.) such instruments have done valuable service. 
They are liable to the objection that their emplcment is limited 
to the measurement of very small angles, viz*. i8''^or 14'' when the 
magnifying power is 100, and varying inversely as the power. Yet 
the b^utifui images which these micrometers give permit the 
measurement of very difficult objects as a check on meisures with 
the parallel-wire micrometer. 

T?ie Modem Melioineter. 

The Kfinigsberg heliometer is represented in fig. 88. No part of K5i 
the equatorial mounting is shown in the figure, as it resembles in ber 
every respect the usual Fraunhofer mounting. An adapter h is helj 
fixed on a telescope- 
tube, made of wood, 
in Fraunhofer's usual 
fashion. To this 
adapter is attached a 
fiat circular flange A. 

The slides carrying 
the segments of the 
divided obji^ct-glass 
are mounted on a 



Fig. 33. 


plate, which is fitted and ground to rotate smoothly on the flanjw 
A. Rotation is communicated by a pinion, turned by the handle 
e (concealed in the figure), which works in teeth cut on the edge 
of the flange A. The counterpoise w balances the head about 
its axis of rotation. The slides are moved by the screws a and 5, 
the divided heads of which serve to measure the separation of the 
segments. These screws are turned from the eye-end by bevelled 
wheels and pinions, the latter connected with the handles a', 5'. 
The reading micrometers «,/ also serve to measure, independently, 
the separarion of the segments, by scales attached to the slides; 
such measurements can employed as a check on those made by 
the screws. The measurement of position angles is provided for 
by a graduated circle attached to the head. There is also a position 
circle, attached at m to the eye-end, provided with a slide to move 
the eye-piece radially from the axis of the telescope, and with a 
micrometer to measure the distance of an object from that axis. 
The ring which carries the supports of the handles a', 5', e is 
capable of a certain amount of rotation on the tube. The weight 
of the handles and their supports is balanced by the counterpoise z. 
This ring is necessary in order tu allow the rods to follow the 
micrometer heads when the position angle is changed. Complete 
rotation of the liead is obviously impossible because of the inter- 
ference of the declination axis with the rods, and therefore, in some 
angles, objects cannot be measured in two positions of the circle. 
Tlio object-glass has an aperture of 6} inches, and 102 inches focal 
length. 

There are three methods in which this heliometer can be used. 

Mrat Method, — One of the segments is fixed in the axis of the 
telescope, and the eye-pieco is also placed in the axis. Measures 
are made with the moving segment displaced alternately on optM)site 
sides of the fixed segment. 

Second Method. — One segment is fixed, and the measures are 
made as in the first method, excepting that the eye-))iecc is placed 
symmetrically with respect to the images under measurement. 
For this purpose the position angle of the eye-piece micrometer is 
set to that of the head, and the eye-piece is displaced from the 
axis of the tube (in the direction of the movable segment) by an 
amount equal to half the angle under measurement. 

Third Method.— ^\\e eye-piece is fixed in the axis, and the 
segments are symmetrically displaced from the axis each by an 
amount equal to half the angle measured. 

Of these methods Bessel generally emjdoycd the first because of 
its simplicity, notwithstanding that it involved a resetting of the 
right ascension and declination of the oxis of the tube with each 
reversal of the segments. The chief objections to the method are 
that, as one star is in the axis of the telescope and the other dis- 
placed from it, the images are not both in focus of the eye-piece,* 
and the rays from the two stars do not make the same angle with 
the optical axis of eacli segment. Thus the two images under 
measurement ore not defined with equal sharpness and symmetry. 
The second method is free from the objection of non-coincidence in 
focus of the images, but is more troublesome in practice from the 
necessity for frequent readjustment of the position of the eve-piece. 
The third method is the most symmetrical of all, both in obser- 
vation and reduction ; but it was not employed by Bessel, on the 
ground that it involved the determination of the errors of two 
screws instead of one. On the other hand it is not necessary to 
reset the telescope after each reversal of the segments.* 


* The diftuiees of the optical eentret of the Moments from the eye-piece ere In 
thli method ei 1 ; eecent of the angle under mensui'emeiit. In Betaal'a heliometer 
thte would amonnt to e difference of at an Inch when an an^e of 1* is 

meaenred. For two degrees the diffeience would amonnt to nearly Ath erf on 
Inch. BesMl eonfined hit mettnree to diitanoet considerably lets tlian i\ 
a In ciitlelatnff Bessel’s choice of methods, and conddeilng the loss of time 
taiTolTed in each, it most be remembered that Frannhofer pronded no meeiie of 
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When BeiMl ordered the KtfnigBbeig heliometer, he wu tuxioas 
to here the eegments made to moye in cylindrical eUdes, of which 
the radins ahould be eonal to the focal length of the object-glass. 
Fraunhofer, however, did not execute this wish, on the ground 
that the mechanical difficulties were too great 

Wiohmann states Beobach,^ xxx. p. 4) that Bessel had 

indicated, by notes in his handbooks, the foilowing points which 
should be kept in mind in the construction of future heliometers:— 
(1) The s^ments should move in cylindrical slides (2) the screw 
should be protected from dust;* (8) the zero of the position circle 
should not be so liable to change ;* (4) the distance of the optied 
centres of the segments should not change in different position 
angles or otlierwise; ^ (5) the points of the micrometer screws should 
rest on ivory plates ; * (6) there should be an apparatus for changing 
the screen.* 

The elder Struve, in describing the Pulkowa holionicter,^ made 
by Merz in 1839 on the model of Beasers heliomotcr, submits the 
following suggestions for its improvement : ®~(1) to give automatic- 
ally to the two segments simultanoous equal and opposite move- 
ment ;* and (2) to make the tube of brass instead of wood ; to attach 
the heliometer head iirmly to this tube| to ])lace the eye-pioce perma- 
nently in the axis of the telescope; and to fix a strong cradle on the 
end of the declination axis, in which the tube, with the attached 
head and eye-piece, could rotate on its axis. 

Both suggestions are important. The first is originally the idea 
of DoUond (tig. 29); its advantages were overlooked by his sou 
(description of fig. 80), and it seems to have been quite fori^otten 
till resuggestod by Strove. But the method is not available if the 
separation is to be moasurecl by screws ; it is found, in that case, 
that the direction of the final motion of turning of the screw must 
always be such as to produce motion of the segment against gravity, 
otherwise the “loss of time’* is apt to be variable. Thus the 
simple connexion of the two screws by cog- wheels to give them 
automatic opposite motion is not an available method unions the 
separation of the segments is independently measured by scales. 

Struve’s second Buggestiou haslieen aduptod in nearly all succeod- 
ing heliometera. It permits complete rotation of the tulH) and 
measurement of all angles in reversed positions of the circle ; the 
handles that move the slides can be brought down to the eye-end, 
inside the tube, and consequently made to rotate with it ; and the 
position circle may be placed at the end of the cradle next tlie eye- 
end where it is convenient of access. Struve also itoiuts out that 
by attaching a fine scale to the focussinu slide of the eye-niece, and 
knowing the coefficient of expansion or the brass tube, tno means 
would be provided for determining the absolute change of the focal 
length of the object-glass at any time by the simple jirocoss of 
focussing on a double star. This, with a knowledge of the tempera- 
ture of the screw or scale and its coefficient of ex]iunsion, would 
enable the change of screw value to be determined at any instant. 
Or, if we sup(K>8e the teniiM^ruture of the instrument to be the 
same in all its parts, the clianged scale value becomes simply a 
function of the reading of the focal scale. 

It is probable that the Bonn helioniotor was in course of con- 
struction before these suggestions of Struve were published or dis- 
cussed, since its construction resembles that of the Konigsberg and 
Pulkowa instruments. Its dimensions are similar to those of the 
former instrument. Bessel, having been consulted by the cele- 
brated statesman Sir Robert Peel, on behalf of the Rudcliffe tnis- 
tees, as to what instrument, added to the Radcliire Observatory, 


reading the screwi or even the heatii from tlie eye-end. UcMi l fl prnctlco was to 
nnclamp In declination, lower and read off the head, and then restore the tele- 
aoopetolts former declination reading, the clockwork meanwhiii: following the 
atari In right ascension. The setting of both lonses symmetrically would, under 
•uch clrcumitancea, be rery tedious. 

> Tliii moat Important improvement would permit any two stars under measure- 
ment each to be viewed in ttie optical axis of each segment. Tlie optical centres 
of the segments would also remain at the same distance from the eye piece at all 
an^es of leparatlon. Thus, in meaiuiing the largest u well as the smallest 
angles, the Images of both stars would be equally symmetrical and equally well 
in focus. Modern bellometem made with cylindrical ilides measure anglea over 
two degrees, the Images remaUilng aa sliarp and perfect as wlien the smallest 
angles are measured. 

* Beaael found. In conno of time, that the original corrections for the errors of 
kis ecrew were no longer applicable. He considered that the changes were due to 
fear, which would be much lessened If the screws were protected from dust. 

> Tbo tube, being of wood, was probably liable to warp and twist In a very 

way. 

4 We have been unable to And any published drawing showing how the seg- 
nenta are fitted in their cells. 

* We have been unable to ascertain the reasons which led Bessel to choose 
iwoff pbuies for the end-bearings of his screws. He actually Introduced them in 
the Kfinigtberg heUometer In 1840, and they were renewed In 184B and IkfiO. 

* A screen of wire gauxe, placed In front of the segment through which the 
fainter srar Is viewed, was employed by Bessel to equalise the brilliancy of the 
imagea under observation. ^ arrangement, afterwards described, has been 
fitted in modem hallometers for placing the screen in front of either segment by 
a handle at the eye-end. 

’ This heUometer resemblea Beaael\ except that lU foot Is a solid block of 
granite instead of the iU-concelved wo^en structure that supported his instro- 
ment. The object-glass is of 7*4 inches aperture and Inches focus. 

■ ^meriptfom di rObttrmdoir^ ecniroi dt p. 908. 

* fitelnhen appUed anch motion to adonble-image micrometer made for Strove, 
*fhla hMtmiMnt im m a m e d to Strove the above-mentiMied idea of employtog a 
amrtlar motion for tha heUmreier. 
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would probably most promote the edranoement of aetronomT, 
strongly advised the soleotion of a heliometer. The order for toe 
instrument was given to the Repsolds in 1840, but “various dronm* 
stances, for which the makers are not responsible, contributed to 
delay the completion of the instrument, which was not delivered 
before the winter of 1848. ” w The building to receive it was com- 
menced in March 1849 and completed in the end of the same year. 

This splendid instroment has a superb object-glass of 74 inches 
a]^>erture and 126 inches focal length. The makers availed them- 
selves of Beasers sug;^stion to make the segments move in cylin- 
drical slides, and of Struve’s to have the head attached to a brasis 
tube ; the eye-piece is set permanently in the axis, and the whole 
rotates in a cradle attached to the declination axis. They provided 
a splendid, rigidly mounted, equatorial otand, fitted with every 
luxury in the way of slow motion, and scales for inensuring the 
displacement of the segmouta wore read by powerful niiorometers 
from the eye-end.’^ It is somewhat curious that, though Struve’s 
second suggestion was adopted, his first was overlooked hy the 
makers. Hut it is still more curious that it was not afterwards carried 
out, for the coiiniiuuicatiou of automatic synimetrical motion to 
both segments only involves a simple alteratiou proviously de- 
scribed. Hut, us it came from the hands of the makers in 1849, the 
Oxford heliometor was incomparably the most powerful and perfect 
instrument in the world fur the highest order of micrometrio 
research. It so remained, unrivalled in every roB|)ect, till 1873; it 
remains still, optically, the most powerful heliomeier in the world; 
and, witli a few alterations, it might almost rival the most recent 
iustrumonts in practical convenience and accuracy. These altera- 
tions, all of which could be made without great difficulty, are the 
following : — 

(o) Heyoud the automatic symmetrical motion above-described, 
the instrument should be fitted with means for adjusting tlie screens 
from the eye-end (boo footnote® in last column). 

(/>) The arrangoniont of the scales should he changed. At present 
both scales are road separately by sciMirato micrometers, each 
rolutivo to a separate fiducial line. What the observer requires is 
the ditference of the readings of the two scales, and this cun obvi- 
ously be most quickly and accurately obtuinnil if the edges of the 
two scales are brought together, and both are read, relatively to 
each other, by the same micrometer. 

(c) The unsatisfactory motion in jKisition angle should be replaced 
by the action of a jnnion (attached to the cradle) in the teetli of a 
wheel (attached to the 

(d) The position circle should be road by telescopes or microscopes 
attached to the cradle, and acccHsiblu from the eye-end. 

( 0 ) It would add greatly to the rapidity of work and tlie ease of 
the observer if a small declination circle wero attached to the cross- 
head, capable of being read from the eye-end. 

Ah tlie transit of Venus of 1874 approached, preparations were 
sot on foot hy the German Government in good time ; a commission 
of the most celebrated astronoiners was uppointeii, and it w-as re- 
solved that tlie heliunietcr should be the iiistrumeiit chielly relied 
on. Thu four long-neglected small lielioineturH made hy Fraunhofer 
were brought into requisition. Fundamental alterations were made 
upon them their wooden tubes were replaced by tubes of metal: 
means of measuring the focal point wore provided ; symmetrical 
motion was given to the slides ; scales on each slide were provided 
instead of screws for measuring the separation of the segments, and 
both scales were read by the same micrometer microscope ; a 
metallic thermometer was added to determine the tenijierRture of 
the scales. Those small instruments have since done admirable 
work ill the bauds of Schur, Hartwig, Kustner, and Elkin. 

The Russian Government ordered three now heliometers (each of Rnsiiaii 
4 inches aperture and 6 feet focal length) from the Repsolds, and the helio- 
design for their constniction was superintended by Strove, Aiiwers, meters. 



Fig. 84. 

and Winnecke, the last-named making the necessary experiments at 
Carlsruhc. Fig. 84 represents the type of instrument which rev 


nt Manuel Johnson. M.A., Badcliffo otisenrer, Asfronomieat Oburvatiom modi 
td Ms Radctiff* Obiervat0t% Cls/onf, in tlu piar ISAO, Introduction, p. Ui. 

ri The iiluminatUm of these acalee le Interesting as being tho first appUcation of 
electricity to the illumtnatUm of eiitronoinioal Instruments Thin platinum wire 
was rendered incandescent by a voltaic cuiTcnt; a small Swan light tuid condenser 
would probebly now be found more satisfactory, 
t* This has been recently carried out by tbo present HadcUlfe Obeervn; 
on (HB'i aaggestlon. 
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•nlted from their labours. The brass tube, strengthened at the 
bearing by strong truly-turned collars, rotates in the cwt- 
iron cSme g attached to tlic declination axis, a is the eye-piece 
fixed in that axis, h the micrometer for reading both scales* 



Pig. 86. 

e, d are telescopes for reading the position circle e Ihe handle 
for quick motion in position angle, / the slow motion in position 
angle, g the handle for changing the separation of the segments 
by acting on the bevel-wheel g' (fig. 86). ^ is a milled head con- 
nected hy a rod with h' (fig. 86), for the 
purpose of interposing at pleasure the 
prism ir in the axis of the reading micro- 
motor ; this enables the observer to view 
the graduations on the face of the metallic 
thermometer tt (composed of a rod of brass 
and a rod of sine), t is a milled head 
connected with the wheel Hi* (Hg. S,*)), and 
affords the means of placing the screen a 
(fig. 84), eounterpoisod by w over cither 
half of the object-glass, k clamps the 
telescope in declination, n clamps it in 
right ascension, and the handles m and 
I provide slow motion in declination and 
rl^it ascension respectively. 

The details of tno interior mechanism 
of the ** head " will ho almost evident 
from fig. 85 williout description. The 
screw, turned hy the wheels at g\ acts in 
a toothed nrc, whence, as shown in tlie 
figure, equal and opposite motion is com- 
muiiicatod to tho slides hy the jointed 
rods V, V. The slides are kept firmly 
down to their bearings hy the rollers 
r, r, r, r, attached to axes which are, in 
the middle, very sti*ong springs. Side- 
shako is jjrevontod hy tho screws and 
pieces A:, A:, k, k. The scales are nt n, n ; 
they are fastened only at the middle, and 
are kept down hy the brass jncces t, t. 

A similar heliomoter was made hy the 
Ropsolds to tho order of Lord Liiidsuy r: 
for his Mauritius expedition in 1874. It 
differed only from the three Russian in- 
struments in having n mounting by the 
Cookes in which tne declination circle 
reads from tho eye-ond.* This instru- 
ment was afterwards most generously 
lent by Lord Lindsay to Oill for his ex- 
pedition to Ascension in 

Theae four Eepsold heliomoters proved 
to be excellent instruments, easy ami 
convenient in use, and yielding results 
of very higli accuracy in measuring dis- 
tances. Theii^ slop motion in position angle, however, was not all 
that could bo desired. When sinnll movements wore communi- 
cated to tho handle c (fig. 34) hy the tuigout screw /, acting on 
a small toothed wheel clamped to the rod connected with the driv- 
ing pinion, there was apt to be a torsion of the lod rather than an 
immediate action. Thus the slow motion uould take ]ilnce hy 
jerks instead of with the necessary smoothness and certainty. 
Wlien tho beliomcter part of Ijord Lindsay’s helioineter was ac- 


quired by Gill in 1878, he changed the manner of impartinff the 
motion in question. A square toothed nicked wheel was applied to 
the tube at r (fig. 84). This wheel is acted on by a tangent screw 
whose bearings are attached to tho cradle ; the screw is turned bj 
means of a handle supported by beaxingi 
attached to tho cradle, and coming witm 
convenient reach of the observei^ hand. 

The tube turns smootbljr in the ncked wheel, 
or can be clami>ed to it at the will of the 
observer. This alteration and the new equa- 
torial mounting have been admirably made 
by Grubb ; the result is completely success- 
ful. Tho instrument so altered has been 
in constant use at the Ca^ie Observatory 
since March 1881 in determining the paral- 
lax of the more interesting southern stars. 

Still more recently tlie Rensolds have com- Yile 
pleted a new heliomoter tor Yale College, Oollsf 
New Haven, United States. The object-glass helio- 
is of 6 inches aperture and 98 inches focal m^tei 
lengths The mounting, the tube, objective- 
cell, slides, &c., are all of steel.* The in- 
strument is shown in fig. 86. The circles 
for position angle and declination are read 
by micrometer microscopes ilium insted by 
the lamp L; the scales are illuminated by 
the lamp I T is part of the tube proper, 
and turns with the head. The tube Y, on the 
contrary, is attached to the cradle, and merely forms a suj^rt for 
the finder Q, the handles at ^ and p, and the moving ringT. The 
latter gives quick motion in position angle ; the handles at p 
clamp and give slow motion in jKisition angle, those at / clamp 



* For 1 detiilod dwcilptlon of this Instrument see Dunfeht PuhHcatm$f vol 11. 

Mm, R/t^yal Aitvommeal xlvi. pp. 1-1 7i. 


Fig. 86. 

and give slow motion in right ascension and declination, a is 
the eye-peco, b the liaiulle for moving the segments, cthe micro- 
meter microscope for reading the scales and scale micrometer, d 
the micrometer readers of tua position and declination circles, s 
tho handle for rotating the large wheel £ vhich carries tho 
screens. The hour circle ia also read hy micro8co2>es, and the 
instrument can be used in both positions (tube })receding and 

* Tlie primary object was to have tho objoet-alass mounted In steel cells, which 
more nearly concsjionil In expansion with ffloss. It became then desirable to 
make tho head of steel for sake of unifomiity of msteilal. and the adrontogea M 
steel In hghtnctt sud rigidity for the tube then become evident. 
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Mowing) for the elimination of the effect of flexon on the poeition 
“•‘glee. 


ii very little left to critioize in tliU instmment. It 
embraces the results of all knowledge and experience on tlie subject 
to the present time. In one point, however, modem heliomoters 
have a disadvantage compared with the older forms. A great 
advance in accuracy was, no doubt, made when the screw was 
alipdoned as a means both of moving and measuring the displace- 
mint of the slides.^ But it is obviouslv much quicker to road and 
record the indication of one screw-head than to bisect two or four 
male-divisions and enter the corresponding readings. Auwers, in 
his researches on the parallax of 61 Cygni,^ was ablo, with 
the Kbni^sberil heliometer, to make forty pointings in aWt an 
hour ; it is quick work to make sixteen ^intings (reading two 
divisions on each scale at each pointing) with the m^em heliometer 
in the same time, when attention is paid to the desirable reversals 
of the segments and of the position circle and the resettings in right 
ascension and declination. Kow time during opportunities of good 
definition (or otherwise)* is too precious to be sacrificed, if it can be 
saved even by ten-fold labour afterwards. Carrington * has suggested 
the possible use of photography to racord the readings of astro- 
nomical circles, and since his day **Swan lights'* ana ** sensitive 
dry plates" seems to have brought his suggestion within the range 
of practice. A special microscope, fitted with an ajilanatic photo- 
graphic obiective and a well-contrived carrier, might be made 
automatically to expose a different part of a narrow dry plate, by 
mere pressure or turning of a button after each bisection. Each 
])late might easily record the sixteen bisections which constitute a 



limited by the sensitiveness of the plates and the power of the 
illumination to produce a picture in a conveniently short space 
of time. The mates employed at night could be conveniently 
developed the following day and measured with a special apjiaratus 
at any convenient time and with almost any desired accuracy. 
Were such a system reduced to practice it would at least double, 
perhaps treble, an observer’s possible output of work. 

Gill has introduced a rtowerful auxiliaiy to the accuracy of helio- 
meter measures iu the sliafte of a reversing prism ])lacDd in front 
of the eye-piece, between the latter and the observer’s eye. If 
measures are made by placing the image of a star in the centre 
of the disk of a planet, the observer may have a tendency to do so 
systematically in error from some acquired habit or from natural 
astigmatism of the eye. But by rotating the prism 90" the imago 
is presented entirely reversed to the eye, so tnat in tho mean of 
measures mado in two such positions personal error is eliminated. 
Similarly the prism may be used for the study and elimination of 
personal errors de]>ending on the angle made by a 
double star with the vertical. The best plan of 
mounting such a ])rism has been found to be the 
following, r, 2* (fig. 37) are the eye lens and field lens 
respectively of a Merz inisitive eye-piece. In this 
construction the lenses are much closer together and 
the diaphragm for the eye is much farther from 
the lenses than in Raiiisden’s eye-piece. The prism 



Fig. 87. 


p is fitted accurately into brass slides (care has to be taken in 
the construction to place the prism so that an object in the 
centre of the field will so remain when tho cye-pieco is rotated in 
its adapter). There is a collar, clamped by the screw at S, which 
is so aajusted that the cye-piece is in focus when pushed home, in 
its adapter, to this collar. The prism and eye-piece are then 
rotated together in the adaptor. 

On the theory of the hcllometer and Iti am coniult Beiml, AttronomUffn 
rfi(er«vrStm^,TOl.l.; nonten. Aut^fUhrHche Methode mit dem Fravnho/enehen 
Eiliometer anxuitellen^ Oothit, 1827; Ciiauvenct, Spherical and lYacHcal A$tro’ 
nomy, vol it. pp. 408-486, Philadelphia and London, 1876; Seeligrr, Throne 
de* lielUmetere, Lelpsk, 1877 ; Llndmy and GUI, DunecM Puhlieationt, vul. II., 
Dnnecht (for private circulation), 1877; Gill, ifemofn of the Royal Axtronomical 
Soeioty, vol zlvi. pp. 1-172. 

UieroiJMUrs which Involve the Employment of the JHumaL Motion, 

Advantage is often taken of the diurnal motion to measure tlie 
relative positions of stars. The varieties of reticules and scales that 
have been employed are far too numerous even for mention in 
detail. Ilie Allowing are the means and methods by which most 
work has been done, and they are typical of all the others. In the 
focus of his meridian telescope La^ille had a brass diaphragm in 

1 Sl'reH'^ as Auwers's dlscuMion of ]{e<«s(!ra observations Pantllaxc von 61 
Cygnl," Abhandlunyen der KdniyL Akad, der WistenKhqften tu /trrlin, 1868) has 
shown, are aia to wear and chaniee their errors. It Is, besides, undearablc to andy 
force and friction to a delicate standard of meaanre. 

* Astron. Jtaehriehten, No. 1416. 

4 For example, in determining the dlnmal parallax of a planet the most 
farourable condltiona are limited on tho one hand by the nnc ertamtl cs of refrur- 
turn at large zenith diatanoes. and on the other by the^ja wlIPWTlW aikJaftors of 
aman senith distances. It would probably be bestnrmaari RTinL' uAsiitions 
between 50* and 60* ZD, and this would only be BMMnewttlraPCcial facItSlilb^or 
teading the scales. 

* Jianthly Notim A. ^ A, vol. zxz. p. oa J 


which was out a hole, havinffparallel, aharp,' a1 
The longt 


_ jht edgaa of the La- 
shape shown in fig. 88. The lonm diamnal oz tlie rhomboid ciiUe *3 
so formed was at right angloa, and the shorter parallel, to the rbom- 
diumal motion. The method of observation conaisted in noting bold, 
the instant of ingress and egress of each star which presented itself; 

The mean of the times thus noted for each star gave the time of its 
transit over the imaginary line a5, whilst tho difference between 
the instant of ingress and that of 
egress (converted into arc by tho 
known approximate declination) gave 
the length of the chord traversed by 
the star parallel to the imaginary 
line od. flence (the dimensions of 
tho rhomboid being known) tho differ- r- 
ence of the star's declination from 
the line ed became known (the ob- 
server was of oourae careful to note 
whether the star passed to north or 
south of ed). Thus every star that 
crossed the field was observed, all 
their right ascensions were referred 
to the clovk-timo of passing a6, and 
all their declinations to that of cd \ hence their mutual differ- 
ences of right ascension and declination were known. In this 
way, in tho short 8|mce of ton months, Lacoille observed nearly ten 
thousand stars at the Cape of Good Ilope in the years 1781-fi2,* 
Fraunhofer's ring micrometer consists of a ring of steel, very trul^ Ring mi 




Fig. 88. 


turned, mounted in a hole cut in a circular disk of glass. The ring 
placed in the focus of a telescope, and viewed by a positive eye-jdeoe. 

The observer notes tlie instants when the two objects enter and 
emerge from each side of the ring. Tho only data required for com- 
puting tho difference of right ascension and declination of tho two 
objects are the times above mentioned, the diameter of tho ring; 
and the approximate declination of one of tho objects. The latter 
is always known! Tlie methods of determining the former and of 
reducing the observations are to 1)0 found in every work on practical 
astronomy. The ring micrometer has been largely used in observ- 
ing comets. 

Argelandor, in making his famouH survey of the northern heavenn,* Argo- 
employed a semicircle of gloss, the strsi^bt edge of which (truly liudei'l' 

g round) crosses tho centre of the field of view at right angles to the — 
iunial motion of tho stars. Biilerencos of right ascension wore 
directly observed at this edge, whilst differences of declination were 
by strong dark lines drawn at right angles to tho edge at each 


ring power 
ion. One 

ol)8orvor was placed at the telescope, another at the clock. The 
Udesco}»e observer marked the instant when tho star touched the 
glass edge, by calling shaiqdy the word eight" or "nine," kc., 
which also indicated tho magnitude; the same observer also noted 
and recorded the reading or tlie declination scale (whore the star 
crossed it), without removing Ids eye from the teleseoiMi. The 
clock observer wrote dow n the magnitude colled out by the telescope 
olwervcr, nml the instant by the clock when the word was given. 

The two records were then eomjxircd nft<>r tho observations of the 
night were over. In this w'ay Schbnreld and Krueger (Argelander'i 
assistants) ol)Sorved and catalogued about three hundred thousand 
stars. The probable error of an obMTvation is about dbO'7 sec. in 
right Bsconsion and d:0'*4 in declination. 

Boiid^ employed a very similar arrangement, differing only from Bond's 
Argelander's in having the scale cut on a sheet of transparent mica mica 
TtW^h of an inch in thickness. Very oblique illumination was decline- 
ernnloyod, and the divisions and figures were seen bright upon a meter 
dark background. Tho range of declination was limited to 10', 
the scale was divided to 10", tho riglit ascensions wore observed by 
chroiiographic registration, and the great refractor of the Cambridge 
U. S. Observatory (with an aperture of 15 inches and power of 140) 
was employed. 'Tbo probable errors in right ascension and declina- 
tion were tound to be A:0*06 see, in right ascension and :k0"‘0 in 
declination-results of marvellous accuracy considering the amount 
of work accomplished in a short time and the faintness (eleven to 
tw'clve magnitudes) of tho stars olis<?rved. 

We were on the jioint of criticizing Bond’s programme as some- Peters'j 
what too ambitious for realization without cooperation (it w’ould zones, 
take about twonty-six thousand hours of observing to carry out the 
scheme for the northern hemisphere alone) W'lien we received from 
Peters of Clinton, U. 8., the first twenty maps of a scries which will 
include the whole of the sky between declination -f 80" and - 80®. If 
we consider that all the stars in these maps of the eleventh magni- 
tude or brighter have Wen observed by a method similar to Bond's, 
that the enormous arlditional labour of frequent revision has been 
undertaken, and all stars visible with a power of 80 in a telescope of 
18 inches at^erture (about fourteenth magnitude) have Wen filled in 

s Lacallle, Calvm AvUrale BtelHferum, PbiIn, 1768, and A Catalogue of 970$ 

Stan, from the Ohxertatione of Lacaille^ London, 1847. 

6 Atlax dti S&rdlichm Oentirntm Eiwmefa. Bonn. 1868, Introduction. 

7 Anrutlt of the Agronomical Obaercatory, ilartard College, vol. 1. port U. 
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}rr alignmenl and that all this reauUafrm the unaided lah^ of a 
Hngleobterver, we find tliat our ideas of the poMle have to be modi- 
when such a man undertakes a work with persistent nnity of 
parpose for more than twenty years (1860-88^ ^ j r 

'niere is an ingenious mode of registering differences of declination 
that has lieen in use at the Berlin Observatory since 1878, and is 
described by Dr Knarre in the ^eUachriftfUr lnetrumerUt^nde 
for July 1881. The instrument is called a declinograph. It has a 
web moved in declination by a o^uick-acting screw ; the same screw 
carries a travelling pricker or point. The observer having bisected 
a star by the wii*e Jms simply to compress an india-rubber ball con- 
nected by a flexible tulaj with a thin metal box made on the prin- 
ciple of the vacuum chamber of an aneroid barometer. ^ The ex- 
pansion of this box so produced brings a sheet of iiaper in contact 
with two prickers, one the movable pricker before mentioned, the 
other a fixed pricker. The action of the vacuum box also 
automatically shifts the paper (a long roll) by a small quantity at 
each observation, so that succcBsive observations are recorded in 
regular order. To obtain the observed diirerences of declination it 
is then only necessary to measure with a gloss scale (divided for 
the special telescope to 10") the distance of each record ot the 
moving pricker from the fixed pricker. It is found,. with this 
declinograph on the Berlin equatorial, that the observed declina- 
tions have only a probable error of ±0"*9. It is obvious that bv 
using a chronograph in conjunction with this instrument both 
right ascensions and declinations could bo recorded with great 
accuracy and rapidity. 


Miacellancous lilicroviderft. 

Parallel Clausen in 1841 (AsL Nach., No. 414) proposed a form of micro- 
glass meter consisting of a divided jihilo of ]>urullcl glass placed within 

micro- the cone of rays from the objoct-glass ut right angles to the 

meter, telescope axis. One half of this ]dane roinaina fixed, the other 
half is movable. When tlio inclination of the movable half with 
respect to the axis of the telescope is changed by rotation about an 
axis at right angles to the plane of division, two images arc pro- 
duced. The amount of separation is very small, and dejiends on 
the thickness of the glass, the index of refraction, and the focal 
length of the telescope. Secclu (Comptes llcndm, xli., 1866, p. 
906) gives an account of some cx]ierinient8 with a similar micro- 
motor ; and Porro {Compics Reiulmt xli. p. 1058) claims the original 
invention and construction of such a micrometer in 1842. Clausen, 
however, has undoubted priority. Helmholtz in las Ophthalmo- 
meter " has employed Clauseirs ^jrinciplo, but arranges the plates 
so that both inovesyinmetrienlly in op]M)sito directions with a'spect 
to the telescope axis. Should Oliuisen’s micrometer be employed 
as an astronomical instrument it would bo well to adopt the im- 
provement of Helmholtz. 

Ghost Burton and Grubb {Monthly Notices, vol. xli. p. 59), after calling 
micro- attention to Lamont’s paper {Jahrbuch der K. S, b. MUneJuin, p. 

meter. 187) and Littrow’s paper (/Voc. of V'ienm Acad, of Sciences, vol. xx, 
p. 253) on a like subject, iiroceed to describe a most iugouious form 
of Gliost Micrometer,” in which the image of a fine line or lines 
ruled in (or rather cut through) a silver film deposited on glass is 
formed nt tlie common focus of an object-glass and eye-piece of a 
telescope. A faint light being thrown on the outside of the silvered 

E late, there ai)p«ar bright linos in the field (»f view, We have not 
ad an opi>ortunity of testing this, nor Grubb’s more recent 
models; but, should it bo found possible to pioduce such images 
satisfactorily, without distortion and with an apparatus convenient 
and rigid in form, such micrometers will probably supersede the 
filar micrometer. Their absolute freedom from ditfmetion, the 
perfect control of the illumination and thickness of tlie lines, and 
the accuracy with which it will be jiossiblo to c<m8truct scales 
for zone observations will be important features of the new 
method. 

For the use of raioromotors in connexion with the microscope, 
see p. 277 of the present volume. (D. GI.) 

MICRONESIA. The term “Micronesia” embraces 
that region of the Pacific north of tlie great Melanesian 
islands, where, either perhaps from a greater or more rapid 
subsidence, or from the decreasing activity northwai'ds of 
the coral builders, the islands become, generally speaking, 
smaller and fewer, and finally cease. Accordingly, except- 
ing the Marianas or Ladrones, which are of volcanic 
origin, and a few isolated instances of elevation in the 
Carolines, the Micronesian islands, thougli many of the 
groups cover a vast area, are almost without exception very 
small low coral (atoll) formations. Besides the Ladrone 
and Caroline Islands (q,v.) Micronesia includes the 
Marshall and Gilbert g^upB, and some geographers 
Wude the Anson group, a number of small widely- 


scattered islets to the west of Hawaii, the Magellan 
group farther west, and llie Bonin Islands north d the 
Ladrones.^ 

North-easterly winds prevail during the winter months 
over the Marshalls, Ladrones, and Carolines, except in 
the extreme west, while between May and September the 
influence of the monsoon causes unsettled weather from 
the west, with heavy gales. In the Gilberts the south-east 
trade-wind brings fine weather at this season. 

The ethnological features of Micronesia are much more 
definite than the geographical, for its populations form 
one great branch of the fair Polynesian race, distinguished 
from the other by well-marked difierences in appearance, 
language, and institutions. Its ethnological relations are 
not thoroughly understood. The proximity of Japan and 
the Philippines on the west and of the Papuan and South 
Polynesian islands on the south and south-east suggests, 
what in fact we find, a combination of elements in different 
degrees of fusion. In some places the oblique Mongolian 
eye is noticed, and (along with certain Indo-Chinese 
customs) there is often a scantiness of beard and general 
“Malay” look which increases westwards, and seems to 
imply relations with the archipelago subsequent to the 
departure thence of the pure Polynesians. In the Gilberts 
the traces of Polynesian (Samoan) influences are evident, 
and are confirmed by tradition. Among the Carolines and 
the Marshalls darker and more savage communities are 
found, suggesting a Melanesian element, which is further 
traceable in the Ebon (Marshall) and other languages. 

Each of the four groups, from long isolation, has devel- 
oped peculiarities of its own. The most advanced were 
the “ Chamorros ” of the Ladrones, owing to the greater 
natural resources of the islands, and perhaps more frequent 
contact with influences from the west ; but as a separate 
people they no longer exist, having been nearly extermin- 
ated by the Spaniards in the 17th century. Next in 
advancement come the Carolines. The general type is a 
well-proportioned rather slightly built figure, with small 
and regular features; head high and well-proportioned, 
but forehead rather retreating, and narrow at the temples ; 
cheek bones and chin slightly prominent ; colour somewhat 
darker than the Polynesians, the Marshalls being darker 
and more vigorous than the Carolines, while the Gilbert 
type is still darker and coarser. The upper class greatly 
surpasses the common people in physique and intelligence. 

There is a peculiar division of society into septs or 
clans, the memtoship of which constitutes the closest tie. 
Persons of the same sept must not intermarry, and when 
two islands or communities meet in war the members of 
one sept, however widely separated by distance of space 
or time, will not injure or fight with each other. 'EAch 
community is usually composed (but there are local differ- 
ences) of — (1) an upper class of chiefs, from among whom 
the head (tamol or iros) is chosen ; (2) a lower but still 
noble class ; and (3) common people, mostly without 
rights of property. These last are only allowed one wife. 
Assemblies of the chiefs everywhere limit the kingly 
authority. In the Marshalls the sovereign has lost his 
control over many of the atolls, and in the Gilberts the 
above distinctions have nearly disappeared; the headship 
has lapsed, and, especially in the southern islands, the man 
of largest substance is the most powerful, and sometimes 
establishes a local supremacy. Here and there are traces, 
as in Tonga, of a spiritual sovereign, the descendants 
probably of a conquered d3ma8ty. Succession is through 
the female side, wluch assures to women a certain position, 

^ These islands, vrhich contain a mixed immigrant population, are 
claimed, and have been recently surveyed, by Japan. But they were 
annexed to England by Captoin Beechey in 1827. (See Von Kittlitx, 
IJenkwilrdigheiten einer Rein nock .... MikroneMn^ Ac., vol. ii.) 
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«iid leads beeideB to some curious nsolts (see paper bj 
Knbaiy in Da$ Aitda$id, 1880, No. 27). The upper class 
are the keepers of tn^tions, boat-builders, leaders of 
expeditions; tattooing is generally done by them, the 
amount increasing with a man^s rank ; the custom here 
still has definite religious associations. Both sexes are 
tattooed. The people are singularly amiable and well 
disposed, but will repay ill usage with treachery. The 
women (although chastity is not expected before marriage) 
are somewhat more moral than the Polynesians, and are 
treated with r^pect, as are the aged. The natives are 
polite and hospitable to strangers (except on the poorer and 
ruder islands), brkht and intelligent, active traders, expert 
cultivators and fi^ermen. They have a hand-loom from 
which beautiful fabrics of banana, hibiscus, and other fibres 
are produced. The Marshall Islanders are ^e boldest 
and most skilful navigators in*the Pacific. Their voyages 
of many months’ duration, in great canoes sailing with 
outrigger to windward, well-provisioned, and depending on 
the i^ies for fresh water, help to show how the Pacific 
was colonized. They have a sort of chart, medo, of small 
sticks tied together, representing the positions of islands 
and the directions of the winds and currents. A two-edged 
weapon, of which the blade is of sharks’ teeth, and a 
defensive armour of braided sennit, are also peculiar to the 
islands ; a large adze, made of the Tfidajcna gigaa^ was 
formerly used in the Carolines, probably by the old 
builder race. 

Tho langua^ of Micronesia, though grammatically alike, differ 
widely in their vocabularies. They nave the chief characteristics 
of the Polynesian, with Malay affinities, and peculiarities such as the 
use of suffixes and inseparable pronouns and, as in Ta^l, of the infix 
to denote changes in the verb ; in the west groura tliere is a tend- 
ency to closed syllables and double consonants, and a use of the pala- 
tals cA, y, ah, the dental th, and a (tho last perhaps only in foreign 
words), which is alien to the Polynesian. These letters are 
wanting in the Gilbert language, which differs considerably from 
all tho others, and has much greater affinities with the Polynesian. 

The reli/rious myths are generally identifiable with the Polynesian, 
but a belief in the gods proper is overshadowed by a gmoral 
deification of ancestors, who are sup]>o8od from timo to time to 
occupy certain blocks of stone, set up near the family dwelling, and 
surrounded by circles of smaller ones. These stones are anointed 
with oil, and worshipped with prayer and offering, and are also used 
for purposes of divination, in which, and in various omens, there is 
a general belief. In the Marshalls, in place of these stones, certain 
pmm trees are similarly enclosed The spirits also sometimes 
inhabit certain birds or fishes, which are then tahu, as food, to tho 
family ; but they will help to catch them for others. All this 
closely recalls the karwara or ancestral images of New Guinea. 
Temples are very rare, though these blocks of coral are sometimes 
surrounded by a roofless enclosure opening to the west. The bodies 
of jthe dead, and sometimes even of the sick, are despatched to sea 
westwards, with certain rites; those of the chiefs, however, arc 
buried, for the order has something essentially divine about it; 
their bodies therefore are sacred, and their spirits naturally assume 
the position above described. Such a belief greatly strengthens the 
king’s authority, for the spirits of his ancestors are necessarily more 
powerful than any other spirits. Thus too it comes that the chiefs, 
and aU belonging to them, are tabu as regards the common people. 
There are various other subjects and occasions of tabu, but the 
institution has not the oppressive and all-pervading character 
which it has in Polynesia. Its action is often economical or 
charitable, e.g* , the ripening cocoa-nuts are tabu as long as the bread- 
fruit lasts, thus secunng the former for future use ; or it is put on 
ifter a death, and the nuts thus saved are given to the family— 
a kindness to them, and a mark of respect for the dead. 

The flora of the Gilbert and Marsnall groups is of the usual 
oceanic character, with close Indo-Malay affinities. It is much 
poorer than that of the Carolines,' with its Moluccan and Philip- 
pine elements, and this again is surpassed by that of the Ladrones. 
in the Gilberts tba scattered woooa of cocoa-palm and Pandamia 
have little undergrowth, while the sonth Marshalls, being within the 
belt of constant precipitation, have a dense growth of (mostly) low 
trees and shmbs, with here and there a tropical luxuriance and 
variety nnosoal on atolls. The Pandanua grows wild profusely, and 
is of exceptional importance, being the chief staple of food, so that 

^ About 180 spedea have been observed on Kuiak, one-foorth of 
aU the plants being feme* 


the ooooa-ttuti which, however, flouriehei ohiefly in the Qilberla, is 
need mainly to produce oil for exportation. The bread-fruit grows 
ohiefly in the south Manhalle. The taro {Arum cordi/oHum 
and others) is oultivatod laboriouely, deep trenohee beinfl cat in 
the solid rock for its irrigation, buttnie and other plants of cultiva- 
tion, and indeed the vegetation generally, fall off in number and 
quality nortliwards. Various vegetables are grown on soil im- 
ported for the purpose. Marine plants are rare. Wilkes found on 
Makin Island, Gilbert group, a fruit resembling the jgooaebeny,” 
called “ teiparu,” from which a preserve is made. This seems veij 
like the timri or Cape gooseberry of India {PkMoiii jmwfima). 
And their haraka, a arink made from the sap of tne flower-stalk of 
the cocoa-palm (nnfermented before the arrival of Europeans), reoalls 
the arrack of southern Asia. 

The fauna, like the flora, becomes poorer eastwards, birds being 
much more numerous on the high islands than on the atolls, where 
the few are chiefly aquatic. On Bonabe (Puynipet) out of tvrenty- 
nine epecies eleven are sea birds, and of the remaining eighteen seven 
are peculiar to the island. From the Pelews fifty-six species are 
recorded ( twelve peculiar), and from the neighbouring Mackensie 
group (Ulithi) twenty (six peculiar). Yet curiously no species is 
recomed common to these two grouTw and peculiar to them. The 
common fowl is found everywhere, wild or tame, and in some places 
is kept for its feathers only. The rat and a Ptfrapus are the only 
indigenous land mammals. The Indian crocodile is found u far 
east as the Pelews. There are five or six lir^urds, including a 
Gecko and Ahlephorua, Insects are numerous, but of few kinds. 
Scorpions and centipedes are common, but are said to be harmless. 

The houses in tlie Gilberts and Marshalls (much less elaborate 
than in the Carolines) consist merely of a thatched roof resting on 
posts or on blocks of coral about 8 feet high, with a floor at that 
level, which is reached from an opening iu the centre. On this 
tho principal |)oople sleep, and it serves as a storehouse in- 
accessible to rats, which infest all tho islands. 

The Marshall archq>olago consists of two nearly parallel chains 
of atolls, from 100 to 800 miles apart, the west known as Ralik, the 
east as Katak. They lie between 4* 80' and 12” N., and between 
166“ 15' and 172“ 16' K, and run about N.N.W. and S.S.E. 
They were discovered in 1 629 by Saavedra, who, observing the fine 
tattooing of the inhabitants (the first allusiou to the practice in 
the Pacific), called them Eos Pintados. Among modem voyagers 
Wallis first visited them in 1767 ; Captains Marshall and Gil- 
bert reached them in 1788, and Kotzebue (1816) explored them 
more thoroughly. Each group contains fifteen or sixteen atolls, 
which range from 2 to 60 miles iu circumforonco. An anomalous 
feature is reported on some of them, viz., that the greater pro- 
portion of land, or at all events of soil, is not found os usual on the 
windward side of tho lagoon, for the prevailing north-east wind 
swee{)8, it is said, the materials of wliich tho soil of such islands is 
coro|)osed across to the Joe side. Jaluit Island is tho commercial 
em|M)rium of the whole region. There is a curious tradition on 
Ebon Island of the Darwinian fact that the atoll once formed the 
barrier reef of an island now sunk beneath the lagoon. Tlie popula- 
tion of Ratak is about 6000, of Kalik 4000 ; there is little intercourse 
between the two groups. 

The Gilbert archipelago, discovered by Byron in 1766, it 
geographically a south continuation of Uie Marshalls, the channel 
separating them being 60 leagues wide. It lies between 2* 40' 
S. and 8^20' N., and between 172“ 80' and 177“ 16' E., and con- 
tains sixteen atolls, not including two hilly islands, Banaba and 
N awodo, which lie 6“ to 6“ to the west. Several have good anchorages 
inside the lagoon, with entrances on the lee side. On some the lee 
or west reef is wanting, owing to the abrading force of the west 
storms. During these large trees are washed ashore, their roots 
containing pieces of fine basalt, of which implements are made. 
There is a »r larger proportion of land to submerged reef and 
lagoon than in the Marshalls, the land sometimes rising 20 feet 
above the sea, whereas in the Marshalls the average level of tiie 
reef rock is less than s foot above the surface ; but, though the 
supply of fresh water is exceptionally great, in fact enough lor the 
luxury of a bath, the soil (especially in the south) is very much less 
productive. Yet the population, almut 60,000, is exceptionally 
dense. The usual scattered houses are replaced by compact rows 
of roofs which, shaded by cocoa-palm, and each with its Wt-shed 
below, line the shore. I^eir numbers are unchecked either by the 
constant practice of abortion or by fighting, to which they are 
much addicted, their weapons being more formidable than thoee 
of their neighbonrs. This exceptional vigour may be due to the 
decidedly hybrid character of tne race. Hawaiian missionariee, 
under- American superintendence, have laboured here since 1867. 

See aJeo Findlay's Batting IHrecticna for the North Paei/lci Roper's North 
Foeift Pilot and Nautical Magatinc, toIs. xxxl. and xxxv. Other anthorltlea 
■re Oerlsnd In Wuitt'i Anthropologic dor NaiurolUker, toI. v.: Melnleke. Die 
Inseln da Btitlen Oceans; Haleys Eihnographg and PhUotogg of Wilkcis U, B. 
Baeploring Eapedition; Kotxeboe and Chanilsso, Entdeekungireisi in die Budmi 
Proc. loot. Becalm noAWI, (C.T.) 
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T he microscope is an optical instrument for the ex- 
amination of minute objects or parts of obje^ 
which enl^ges the visual pictures formed upon the retina 
of the observer by the rays proceeding from them. 

Microscopes are distinguished as nmjofc or compound. 
In the former, the rays which enter the eye of the observer 
come from an object brought near to it after refraction 
through either a single lens or a combination of lenses 
acting as a single lens, — its action as a ** magnifier ” depend- 
ing on its enabling the eye to form a distinct image of the 
object at a much shorter distance than would otherwise be 
possible. The latter consists of at least two lenses, so placed 
relatively to the object, to the eye, and to one another that 
an enlarged image of the object, formed by the lens placed 
nearest to it (the “ object-glass ”), is looked at through the 
lens nearest the eye (the “eye-glass’’), which acts as a 
simple microscope in “magnifying” it; so that the com- 
|K>und microscope may be described as a simple microscope 
used to look at an enlarged image of the object, instep 
of at the object itself. 

History of tfu Simple Microscope , — Any solid or liquid 
transparent medium of lenticular form, having either one 
convex and one fiat surface or two convex surfaces whose 
axes are coincident, may serve as a “magnifier,” — what is 
essential being that it shall have the power of so refract- 
ing the rays which imss through it as to cause widely 
diverging rays to become either parallel or but slightly 
divergent. Thus if a minute object l)e placed on a slip of 
glass, and a single drop of water bo carefully placed upon 
it, the drop will act as a magnifier in virtue of the con- 
vexity of its upper surface; so that when the eye is 
brought sufficiently near it (the glass being of course held 
horizontally, so as not to distort the 8])herical curvature of 
the drop) the object will be soon much enlarged. And if 
a small hole be mode in a thin plate of metal, and a 
minute drop of water be inserted in it, this drop, having 
two cdbvox surfaces, will serve as a still more powerful 
magnifier. There is reason to believe that the magnify- 
ing power of transparent media with convex surfaces was 
very early known. A convex lens of rock-crystal was 
found by Layard among the ruins of the palace of Nimrud. 
And it is pretty certain that, after the invention of glass, 
hollow spheres blown of that material and filled with 
water were commonly used as magnifiers (comp. vol. xiv. 
p. 677). The perfection of gem-cutting shown in ancient 
gems, especially in those of very minute size, could not 
have been attained without the use of such aids to the 
visual power; and there can be little doubt that the 
artificers who could execute these w^onderful works could 
also shape and |)olish the magnifiers best suited for their 
own or others’ use. Though it is impossible to say when 
convex lenses of glass were first made by grinding, it is 
quite certain that they were first generally used to assist 
ordinary vision as “ spectacles,” the use of which can be 
traced back nearly six centuries; and not only were 
spectacle-makers the first to j^roduce glass magnifiers (or 
simple microscopes), but by them also the tele8coi)e and me 
compound microscope were first invented. There seems 
no reason to believe, however, that lenses of very high 
magnifying power (or short focu^) were produced until 
a demand for them had been created by the introduction 
of the compound microscope, in which such lenses are 
required as “object-glasses”; and the difficulty of working 
lenses of high curvature vri^ the requisite accuracy led in 
the first instance to the employment of globules made bpr 
fusing the ends of threads of spun gla^ It was in ties 
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way that Robert Hooke (diaped the minutest of the lenses 
wi& which he made many of the numerous discoveries 
recorded in his Micrographiai and the same meriiod was 
employed by the Italian microscopist Father Di Torre. It 
seems to have been Leeuwenho^ that first succeeded in 
grinding and poliriiing lenses of such riiort focus and 
perfect figure as to render the simple microscope a better 
instrument for most purposes than any compound micro- 
scope then constructed, — ^its inferiority in magnifying power 
being more than counterbalanced by the superior clearness 
of the retinal picture. And, in despair of any such modi- 
fication in the compound fo^m as should remove the optical 
defects which seemed inherent in its plan of construction, 
scientific opticians and microscopic observers alike gave 
their chief attention for a considerable period to the 
improvement of the simple microscope. In order that the 
nature of these improvements may be understood, the 
principle of its action must be first explained. 

The normal human eye has a considerable power of self- 
adjustment, by which its focal length is so varied that it 
forms equally distinct pictures of objects brought within 
ordinary reading distance (say 10 inches) and of objects 
whose ^stance is many times that length, — the size of the 
visual picture of any object diminishing, however, with 
the increase in the distance to which it is removed, and the 
amount of detail distinguishable in it following the same 
proportion. Thus a man who looks across the street at a 
pla^d posted on the opposite wall may very distinctly see 
its general form and the arrangement of its he^ng, and may 
be able to read what is set forth in its largest type, whilst 
unable to separate the lines, still more to read the words, 
of what is set forth below. But by crossing the street 
so as to bring his eye nearer the picture he l^ds himself 
able^ to read the smaller type as easily as he before read 
the larger, — the visual picture on his retina having been 
magnified, say 10 times in linear dimension, by the 
reduction of the ^tance of his eye from 40 feet to 4. 
Similarly, if he hfls a page of excessively minute type at 
arm’s length (say 40 inches) from his eye, he may be unable 
to read it, not because his eye does not form a distinct 
retinal picture of the page at that distance, but because 
the details of that picture are too minute for him to 
distinguish them. But if he brings the page from 40 
inches to 10 inches distance, he may be able to read it 
without difficulty, — the retinal picture being enlarged four 
times linear (or sixteen times superficial) by this approxi- 
mation. Now the rays that enter the eye from each point 
of a remote object diverge so little as to be virtually 
parallel ; but the divergence increases with the approxima- 
tion of the object to riie eye, and at 10 inches the angle 
of their divergence is as wide as permits the ordinary eye 
to bring them to a focus on the retina. When the object 
is approximated more closely, an automatic contraction of 
the pupil takes place, so that the most diverging rays of 
each pencil are cut off, and a distinct picture may be 
formed (though not without a feeling of strain) when the 
object is (say) from 6 to 8 inches distant, — giving still 
greater minuteness of visual detail in conformity with the 
increase of size. A further magnifying power may be 
obtained without the interposition of any lens, by looking 
at an object, at 2 or 3 inches distance, through a pin-hole 
in a card; for by thus cutting ofiT the more divergent 
rays of ea^ pencil, so as to admit only those which can 
be made to converge to a focus on the retina at that 
distance, a distinct and detailed picture may be obtained, 
though at the expense of a great loss of light Moreover, 
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an ordinary eye does not form a distinct picture 
of an object at leas than from 10 to 6 inches distance, a 
« myopic ” “ AorUighted ” eye ^whose greater refractive 

power enables it to bring rays of wider divergence to a 
focus on the retina) may form an equaUy distinct picture 
of an object at from 5 to 3 inches distance ; and, as the 
linear dimensions of that picture will be double that of the 
preceding, the object will be “ magnified ” in that propor- 
tion, and its details more clearly seen. 

The effect of the interposition of a convex lens between 
the eye and an object nearly approximated to it primarily 
consists in its reduction in the divergence of the rays of 
the pencils which issue from its several points, so that 
they enter the eye at the moderate divergence which they 
wo^d have if the object were at the ordinary nearest limit 
of distinct vision. And, sin<jp the shorter the focus of the 
lens the more closely may the object be approximated to 
the eye, the retinal picture is enlarged, causing the object 
to a]>pear magnified in the same proportion. Not only, 
however, are ^e component rays of each pencil brought 
from divergence into convergence, but the course of the 
{)encils themselves is chang^, so that they enter the eye 
under an angle corresponding to that under which they 
would have arrived from a larger object situated at a 
greater distance ; and thus, as the picture formed upon the 
retina by the small object a6, fig. 1, corresponds in all 
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respects with that which would have been made by the 
same object AB of several times its linear dimension 
viewed at the nearest ordinary limit of distinct vision, the 
object is seen (by the formation of a ** virtual imago ”) on 
a magnified scale. 

It is obvious that the “magnifying power” of any 
convex lens so used is measured by the ratio lietween the 
dimensions of the retinal picture formed with its assistance 
and those of the picture formed by the unaided eye. Thus, 
if by the use of a convex lens having 1 inch focal length 
we can form a distinct retinal image of an object at only 
an inch distance, this image will have ten times the 
linear dimensions of that formed by the same object at a 
distance of 10 inches, but will be only eight times as large 
as the picture formed w'hen the object can be seen by 
ordinary vision at 8 inches distance, and only four times 
as large as the picture of the same object formed by a 
myopic eye at a distance of 4 inches. It is usual to 
estimate the magnifying power of single lenses (or of com- 
binations that are as such) by the numl>er of times that 
their focal length is contained in 10 inches, — that of 1 inch 
focus being thus taken as ten times, that of ^ 

one hundr^ times, and so on. But the rule is obviously 
arbitrary, as the actual magnifying power varies in each 
individual with the nearest limit of distinct vision. Thus 
for the myopic who can see an object clearly at 4 inches 
distance, the magnifying powers of a 1 inch and ^ inch 
lens will be only 4 and 40 resi^ectively. The amplifying 
power of every single convex lens, however, is impaired (1 ; 
hj that inabiUty to bring to the same focus the rays which 
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fall upon the central and the marginal purtB of its snrfaoe 
which is called spherical aberration,” and (2) by that 
dispersion of the rays of different wave-lengths, in virtue 
of their different refrangibilitie^ which produces coloured 
fringes around the points and lines of tna visual picture, 
and is therefore called “ chromatic aberration” (see Light). 
These aberrations increase with the “angle of aperture” 
given to the lens, that is, with the proportion between the 
diameter df its actual “ opening ” and the focal distance of . 
the object; and thus, when a single lens of veiy short, 
focus is u^ in order to gain a high inagnif 3 dng power, 
such a reduction of its aperture by a perforated diaphragm 
or “stop” becomes necessary (in order, by excluding 
the peripheral rays, to obtain tolerable “definition” 
with fre^om from false colour) that the amount of 
light admitted to the eye is so small as only to allow the 
most transparent objects to be thus view^, and these 
only very imperfectly. In order to remedy this draw- 
back, it was pro|K)sed by Sir D. Brewster to use instead 
of glass, in ^e construction of simple microscopes, such 
transparent minerals as have high refractive with low 
dispersive power; in wliich case the same optical effect 
could be obtained with lenses of much lower curvature, 
and the a|>erture might be {)ro|)ortionately enlarged. This 
combination of qualities is found in the diamond, whose 
index of refnu'tion bears such a proportion to that of glass 
that a diamond lens liaving a radius of curvature of 8 would 
give the same magnifying ])Ower as a glass lens whose radius 
of curvature is 3, while the “ longitudinal aberration ” 
(or distance l)etwoen the foci of central and of marginal 
rays) would be in a diamond lens only one-ninth of tliat 
of a glass lens having the same |X)wer and aperture. Vnt- 
ting aside, however, the costliness of the material and the 
difficulty of working it, a source of imperfection arises from 
a frequent want of homogenoousness in the diamond crystal, 
which has proved sufficient to make a lens worked from it 
give a double or even a triple image. Similar attempts 
mode by Mr Pritchard with sapphire proved more successful ; 
and, as a sapphire lens having a radius of curvature of 5 
has the same f(x;us and gives the same magnifying i>ower 
as a crown-glass lens having a radius of 3, it waa found to 
bear a much larger aperture without serious impairment 
by either spherical or chromatic aberration. As the 
sapphire, however, possesses the property of double refrac- 
tion, the duplication of the markings of the object in their 
retinal image constitutes a very serious drawback to the 
utility of lenses constructed of this mineral; for, though 
the double refraction may be reduced almost to nothing 
by turning the convex side of the lens towards the object, 
yet, as this is the worst ];K)sition in regard to spherical 
aberration, more is lost than is gain^. Fortunately, 
however, for biological investigators working with simple 
microBCOiHds, the introduction of the Wollaston doublet 
su|)er8eded the necessity of any further attempts at turning 
costly jewels to account as high-power magnifiers. 

Wollaston DovUet, — This consists of a combination of 
two plano-convex lenses, whose focal lengths (as directed by 
Dr Wollaston) should be as 3 to I, with their plane sides 
turned towards the object, — the smaller lens being placed 
lowest, and the upper lens at a distance of one and a half 
times its focal len^h above it. This construction, how- 
ever, has been subsequently improved — (1) by the introduc- 
tion of a perforated diaphragm between the Tenses; (2) by 
a more effective a(!^tment of the distant ^ between the 
two lenses, which seems to be most satisfactory when it 
equals the difference of their respective focal lengths, 
allowance being made for their thickness ; and (3) by the 
division of the power of the lower lens (when a shorter 
focus than inch is required) into two, so as to form 
a “triplet.” When combinations of this kind are well 
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ecmatmcted^ spherical aberrarion is almost wholly got rid 
of| and chromatic dispersion is so slight that the angle of 
aperture may be considerably enlc^ged without much 
sacrifice of distinctness. Such “ doublets ” and “ triplets,” 
having been brought into use in England while the com* 
pound microsco])e still retained its original imperfections, 
proved very serviceable to such as were at that time 
prosecuting minute biological investigations : for example, 
the admirable researches of Dr Sharpey on ciHary action 
in animals (1830-35) and Mr Henry Slack’s beautiful 
dissections of the elementary tissues of plants, as well as 
his excellent observations on vegetable cyclosis (1831), 
were made by their means. No one, however, would now 
use Wollaston “ doublets ” or “ triplets ” of high power in 
place of a compound achromatic microscope ; and for the 
simple microscopes of low power that are useful either for 
dissecting or for picking out minute specimens (such as 
diatoms) other constructions are preferable, as giving a 
larger field and more light. As a hand-magnifier the 
“Coddington” lens — which is a sphere of glass with a 
deep groove ground out of its equatorial portion — has 
many advantages.^ By making this groove sufficiently 
deep, both spherical and chromatic aberrations can be 
rendered almost insensible ; and, as the rays falling on any 
jiart of the spherical surface can only pass to the eye either 
through or near the centre, the action of every part of that 
surface is the same, so that the image of the object will be 
equally distinct (when properly focussed) whether its parts 
lie nearer to tHe axis of the sphere or more remote from it, 
or the axis be itself turned to one side or the other. Again, 
it was mathematically shown by Sir John Herschel in 1821 
that by the combination of a meniscus with a double con- 
vex lens — the four surfaces of these lenses having certain 
proportionate curvatures — spherical aberration could be 
entirely extinguished for rays parallel to the axis, the 
combination being thus an ^^aplanatic” doublet, while 
another combination, which he termed a “ periscojnc ” 
doublet, gives a remarkable range of oblique vision with 
low powers, and almost entirely extinguishes chromatic 
aberration, although at the expense of residual s])herical 
aberration. These combinations have been mounted both 
08 hand-magnifiers and as single microscopes, for both 
which purijoses they are much superior to single lenses of 
the same magnifying power. But such comVnnations have 
been greatly improved by the introduction of concaves of 
fiint glass, so as to render them achromatic as well as 
aii)lanatic ; and nothing, according to the writer’s experi- 
ence, can now be used with greater advantage for all the 
pur{)Oses answered either by the simple microscope or 
the hand-magnifier tlian Browning’s “ j)latyscopic ” lenses 
or the “achromatic doublets” of Steinheil of Munich. 
Each of these combinations gives a large flat field, with 
plenty of light, admirable definition, and freedom from 
false colour. 

At tli^ period wlion “ doublets” of very short focus were used in 
erder to obtain high magnifying jwwer, it was rcciuisite to mount 
these on such a stand as would enable the focal adjustment to be 
made, and would admit the use of a special illuminating a]))mratuB 
with gi*eat exat..nesH. But now tliut comparatively Tow powers 
only are cmidoyed the ordinary rack-and-pinion movement is quite 
sufficient for their focal adjustment, and nothing more is re<iuired 

^ It is difficult to uudorstaud how the name of Ctxldington came to 
be attached to the grooved sphere, seeing that he neither was nor 
claimed to be the Inventor of it. Dr Wollaston’s first “doublet” 
consisted of a pair of plano-convex lenses with their plane surfaces 
opposed to each other, and a diaphragm with central aperture placed 
between them. Sir D. Brewster showed that this construction is most 
advantageous when the two lenses are hemispheres, and the central 
aperture between their two plane surfaces is filled up by a transparent 
cement having the same refhictive index aa glass. And from this the 
transition is obvions to the grooved sphere, which had been made for 
Sir D. Brewster long before the high commendation it received ftom 
Mr Coddington brought it into general repute. 


for the illumination of the object tlian a concave mirror beneath 
the stage when it is transparent, and a condensing lens above when 
it is opaque. The various patterns of simple microsoope now mada 
by dinerent makers vary in their oonstmetion, chiefly in regard to> 
portability, the size of their stages, and the mode in which “^ts*** 
or supports to the hands are provided. These, in Continental in- 
struments, are very commonly attached to the sta^ ; bat, nnlesa 
the stage itself and the pillar to which it is fixed are extremely 
massive, the resting of the hands on the supports is apt to depreaa. 
the stam in a degree that affects the focal ai^ustment ; and where 
portability is not an object it seems better that the hand-snpporta> 
should be independent of the stage. For a laboratory microscope^ 
the pattern represented in fig. 2 has been found very convenient, — 
the framework being of mahogany or other hard wood, the 8tag» 
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being large enough to admit a dissection or cany a water-trough 
of considerable size, and tlie bentann that carries the “powers” 
being made capable of reversion, so as to permit the use of lenses 
of very long as well as of very short focus. As it is desirable that 
the stage should not be acted on chemically by sea-water, acids, or 
other reagents, it may be made either of a square of plate-glass or of 
a plate of ebonite with an aperture in the middle ; and either of 
these may be made to slide in grooves in the side supports, so that 
one may be sulwtituted for the other. The arm may bo easily 
made (if desired) to carry the body of a compound microBcojie, so* 
as to ajndy it to the examination of objects dissected or otheruiso 
preparea under the simple microscope, without transferring them 
to another iimtrumcnt. A portable form of simple microscope is^ 
sliown in fig. 30. 

Compound Microscope , — Tlie placing of two convex lenses- 
in such relative positions that one should magnify an 
enlarged image of a small near object formed by the other 
naturally soon followed the invention of the telescope, and 
seems to have first occurred to Hans Zansz or his son 
Zacharias Zansz, spectacle-makers at Middelburg in Hol- 
land, al>out 1590. One of their compound microacopcs,. 
which they presented to Prince Maurice, was in the year* 
1617 in the possession of Cornelius Drebell of Alkmoar, 
who then resided in London as mathematician to king- 
James 1. In order to make clear the successive stages by 
which the rude and imperfect microscope of that period 
has, after remaining for two centuries unimproved in any 
essential particular, been developed within the last half- 
century into one of the most important instruments of 
scientific research that the combination of theoretical 
acumen and manipulative skill has ever produced, it is 
necessary to explain the principle of its construction, and 
to show wherein lay the im^ierfection of its earlier form. 

In its simplest construction, as already stated, the 
compound micro8coi»e consists of only two lenses, — the 
“object-glass” CD, fig. 3, which receives the light-rays direct 
from the object AB ]>laced near it, and forms an enlarged 
but reversed image A'B' at a greater distance on the o^er 
side, and the “eye-glass” LM, which receives the rays that 
diverge from the seve^ points of this image as if thej^ 
preceded from the points of an actual object occupying 
the i)osition and enlarged to the dimensions A'B', and 
brings these to the eye at E, so altering their course as to 
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«et as aaimpleinicroBoope in magnifying that ima^ to tht» 
abserrar. It was early found useful, however, to interpose 
another lens FF, fig. 4 (the field-glass ”), between the 
object-glass and the image formed by it, for the purpose 
of giving such a slight convermnce to the pencil of rays as 
jsha4 reduce the dimensions of the image, and thus allow 
a larger part of it to come within the range of the eye- 
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Form of Cumpouud Micro- Oom|)ound Mioroioope. 
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glass, 80 that more of the object can be seen at once. 
And it was soon perceived that the eye-glass and the 
field-glass niiglit be advantageously combined into an 
“ cye-piece,’* in which a perforated diaphragm might be 
inserted at the focal plane of the image (t.e., in the focus of. 
the eye-glass), so as, by cutting off the peripheral portion 
of the field of view, to limit it to what can be seen with 
tolerable distinctness. 

It is obvious that the magnifying power of such an 
instrument would depend (1) on the projiortion Instween 
the size of the image formed at BB and that of the 
actual object, and (2) upon the magnifying j>ower of the 
eye-glass. And further the proportion which the size of 
the image bears to that of the object de{>end8 upon two 
factors, — (1) the focal length of the object-glass, and 
(2) the distance between the object-glass and the plane 
BB occupied by the image it forms. If we diminish 
the focal length of the object-glass, the object must be 
brought nearer to it, so tha^ while the distance of the 
image on the other side remains unchanged, that distance 
comes to bear a larger proportion to the distance of the 
object, and the size of the image is augmented in a cor- 
respon^ng ratio. On the other hand, the object-glass I 
re maining unchanged, the distance at which it forms the | 
image of the object can be increased by a lengthening of the I 
tube of the microeoope; and, aa this involves a shortening { 
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of the distance between the object-glaas and the object, the 
proportion which the former hmtB to the latter is augmented, 
and the image is correspondingly enlarged, ^us an 
increase in the magnifying power of the compound micro- 
scope may be gained in wree modes, which may be used 
either separately or in double or triple combimition, — via., 
(1) shortening &e focus of the olgect-glass, (2) lengthening 
the tube of the microscope, and (3) increasing the magnify- 
ing power of the eye-glass by shortening its focus. This, 
it may be remarked, also lengthens the distance of the 
image from the object-glass, by bringing the focal plane 
BB nearer the eye-glass. The second of these methods 
was not unfrequently used in the older microscopes, which 
were sometimes made to draw out like telescop^ so as to 
increase the amplifying power of their object-glasses. But, 
whilst very inconvenient to the observer, such a lengthen- 
ing of the one distance involved such a shortening of the 
other as greatly impaired the distinctness of the image by 
increasing the abermtions of the object-glass, so that this 
method came to bo generally abandoned for one of the other 
two. 

When lenses of from 1 to 4 inches focus were used as 
object-glasses, and their apertures were restricted by a stop 
to the central part of each, tolerably distinct images were 
given of the larger structural arrangements of such objects as 
sections of wood or the more transparent wings of insects, — 
which images would bear a further moderate enlargement 
by the oyo-gloss without any serious deterioration either by 
want of definition or the introduction of colour-fringes. 
But when lenses of less than 1 inch focus were employed 
in order to obtain a higher magnifying power, the greater 
obliquity of the rays so greatly increased their aberrations 
that defective definition and the introduction of false 
colours went far to nullify any advantage obtainable from 
the higher amplification ; while the limitation of the 
aperture required to keep these aberrations within even 
moderate limits occasion^ such a loss of light as most 
seriously to detract from the value of the |)icture. On the 
other hand, the use of deej)er eye-pieces to enlarge the 
images formed by the object-glasses not only brought out 
more strongly all the defects of those images, but introduced 
a new set of errors of tlieir own, so that very little was 
gained by that mode of amplification. Hence many of the 
l^est of the older microscopists (notably Leextwbmhoek, 
g.v.) made some of their most valuable discoveries by the 
use of the simple microscope ; and the amount of excellent 
work thus done surprises every one who studies the history 
of microscopic inquiry. This was still more the case, as 
already stat^, when the use of single lenses of very short 
focus was superseded by the introduction of the Wollaston 
doublet. And the substitution of these doublets for the 
single lenses of object-glasses, while the single lens of the 
eye-glass was repli^ed by a HerscheFs aplanatic doublet, 
and the field-glalw was a convex lens whose two curves had 
the proportion of 1 : 6 (the form of least spherical aberra- 
tion), constituted the greatest improvement of which the 
instrument seemed ca|>able in pre-achromatic times.^ 

It has been only within the last sixty years (1820-30) 
that the micro8co|)e has undergone the important improve- 
ment which had been worked put by Dollond in the 
refracting telescope more than sixty years previously,— 
namely, the correction of the chromatio aberration of its 
objectives the combination of concave lenses of flint* 


^ This combination wm made in the first microscope of which the 
writer became poaaeaaed, about the year 1880 ; and be well recollects 
the great superiority to any compound microscope of the old ooustmo- 
lion which was proved by its power of separating the linee on tha 
Jienela/us scale, and of bringing into view the details of the structure of 
animalcules, with a clearness that only an achromatiied ohfeot-i^aaa 
could surpass. 
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wit^ oonrez leiusea of crow^ while their spherical 
aberratioii is corrected by the combination (as in Herschel’s 
doublet) of convex and concave surfaces of 
different curvatures. The minute size and high curvature 
of the lenses required as microscopic objectives were long 
considered as altogether precluding the possibility of success 
in the production of such combinations, more especially 
as the conditions they would have to meet differ altogether 
from those under which telescopic object-glasses are 
employed. For the rays from distant objects fall upon the 
latter with virtual parallelism ; and the higher the power 
required the longer is the focus given to them, and the 
smaller is the deflexion of the rays. In the microscope, on 
the other hand, the object is so closely approximated to the 
objective that the rays which proceed to it from the latter 
have always a very considerable divergence; and the 
deflexion to which they are subjected increases with that 
reduction of the focal length of the objective which is 
the necessaiy condition of the increase of its magnifying 
power. And thus, although the telescopic “triplet” 
worked out by ]3ollond (consisting of a double-concave of 
flint glass, interposed between two double-convex lenses of 
crown) can be so constructed as to be not only completely 
aplanatic (or free from spherical aberration) but almost 
com])lctely achromatic (or free from chromatic aberration), 
this construction is only suitable for microscopic objectives 
of long focus and small angular aperture, the rays falling 
on which have but a very moderate divergence. And 
though, as will presently appear, some of the early attempts 
Cuw iihe achromatization of the microscope were made in 
this direction, it was soon abandoned for other plans of 
construction, which were found to be alike theoretically 
and practically superior. 

It seems to have been by Professor Amici, then of 
Modena, about 1812, that the first attem])ts were made at 
the achromatization of microscojuc objectives ; but, these 
attempts not proving successful, he turned his attention to 
the production of a reflecting microscope, which was a 
decided improvement upon the non-achromatized compound 
microscopes then in use. In the year 1820, however, the 
object was taken up by Selliguos and Clievalier of Paris, 
who adopted the plan of superposing three or four com- 
binations, each consisting of a double-convex of crown 
cemented to a plano-concave of flint. The back combina- 
tion (that nearest to the eye) was of somewhat lower power 
than those i)laced in front of it, but these last were all of 
the same focus, and no attempt was made by those opticians 
to vary the construction of the several pairs thus united, 

BO as to make them correct each others’ aberrations. 
Hence, although a considerable magnifying power could 
be thus obtained, with an almost complete extinction of 
chromatic aberration, the aperture of these objectives 
could not be greatly widened without the impairment of 
the distinctness of the image by a “coma” proceeding 
from uncorrected spherical aberration. 

In ignorance, it would appear, of what was being done 
by the Paris opticians, and at the instigation of Dr Goring 
(a scientific amateur), Mr Tulley — well known in London 
as an able constructor of telescopic objectives — began, 
about the year 1824, to work object-glasses for the micro- 
soope on the telescopic plan. After many trials^ he 
succeeded, in 1825, in producing a triplet of inch focus, 
admitting a pencil of 18^ which was so well corrected as 
to perform veiy satisfactorily with an eye-piece giving a 
magnifying power of 120 diameters. He afterwards made 
a similar triplet of shorter focus, which, w^hen placed in 

^ It if due to Mr Joseph J. Lister to mention that l'ulley*8 final 
BttoofBf with thif low power seems to have been attained by working 
on a raggestioii given him by that gentleman. See Monthly Micro- 
mqfical Jomnalt voL ilL (1870), p. 184. 
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front of the previous on^ increased the angle of the trans-^ 
mitted pencil to 38^, and bore an eye-piece giiung a 
magnifying power of 300 diameters. These triplets are 
said by Mr Boss to have never been exceeded by any similar 
combinations for accurate correction throughout the field. 

Having come into possession, at the end of 1826, of 
an objective of Chevalier’s construction, Mr J. J. Lkter 
carefully examined its properties, and compared them with 
those of Tulley’s triplets ; and this comparison having led 
him to institute fuller experiments he obtained rei^ts 
which were at first so conflicting that they must have 
proved utterly bewildering to a less acute mind,^ but which 
finally led him to the enunciation of the principle on which 
all the best microscopic objectives are now constructed. 
For he discovered that the performance of such com- 
posite objectives greatly depepds upon the relative position 
of their component combinations, — the effect of the flint 
plano-concave upon the spherical aberration produced by 
the double-convex of crown varying remarkably according 
to the distance of the luminous point from the front of the 
objective. If the radiant is at a considerable distance, the 
rays proceeding from it have their spherical error under- 
corrected ; but, as the source of light is brought nearer to 
the glass, the flint lens produces greater proportionate 
effect, and the under-correction diminishes, until at length 
a point is reached where it disappears entirely, the rays 
being all brought to one point at the conjugate focus of 
the lens. This, then, is one aplanatic focus. If, however, 
the luminous point is brought still nearer to the glass, the 
influence of the flint continues for a time to increase, and 
the opposite condition of over-correction shows itself. But, 
on still further approximation of the radiant, the flint 
comes to operate with less effect, the excess of correction 
diminishes and at a point still nearer to the glass vanishes, 
and a second aplanatic focus appears. From this point 
onwards under-correction takes the place of over-correction, 
and increases till the object touches the surface of the 
glass. As every such doublet, therefore, has two aplanatic 
foci for all points between which it is over-corrected, while 
for all points beyond it is under-corrected, the optician is 
enabled to combine two or more doublets with perfect 
security against spherical error. This will be entirely 
avoided if the rays be received by the front glass from its 
shorter aj)lanatic focus, and transmitted through the back 
glass in the direction of its longer aplanatic pencil. By 
the ajiproximation of the two doublets over-correction will 
be reduced, while their separation will produce under-cor- 
rection ; and thus, by merely varying the distance between 
two such combinations, the correction of the spherical 
error may be either increased or diminished according to a 
definite rule. Slight defects in one glass may thus be 
remedied by simply altering its position in relation to the 
other, — an alteration which may be made with very little 
disturbance of the colour-correction. This important 
principle was developed and illustrated by Mr Lister in a 
memoir read to the Royal Society on January 21, 1830, 
On some Properties in Achromatic Ohject'plasses^ applicahle 
to tJi€ Improvement of the Microscope ; and it was by work- 
ing on the lines there laid down that the three London 
opticians Ross,^ Powell , and James Smith soon pro- 

* Thus he found that, ivhile each of Chevalier's doublet combina- 
tions, when used singly, presented a “bur" or “coma" outwards, 
tills coma, instead of iieing exaggerated by the combination of two of 
tiiese doublets, was much diminished. On the other hand, while 
two of Tulley's triplets, each of which performed admirably by 
itself, were used together, tlie images of all objects not in the centre 
presented a strong bur inwards with an under-correction of colour. 

* In 1887 Mr Lister gave Mr Ross a projection for an otjecUve of 

I inch focus, in which a triple front was combined with two doublets. 
The great superiority of this lens, admirably executed by Mr Boas, cauMd 
him to adopt its plan as the standard one for high powers; and it is stUl 
in gsnsial use.— tli« back lens also being eoit^etimee ag a triplet. ; 
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diioed Btooeoqpic olgaetiTM that rniTpanriod any then oon- 
■tmoted on the Oontdnent^ while the snbeeqnent adoption 
of the same prinoipleB by French and German opticians, 
aa also by Frofeseor Amici of Florence, aoon raieed their 
otjectiyeB to a corresponding level 
It has proved more ^vantageous in practice to 
make the several components of an achromatic objective 
oorrect each others’ aberrations than to attempt to render 
each perfect in itself; and the mode in which this is 
accomplished will vary with the focus and angular aperture 
given to each combination. Thus, while a single ** telescopic 
triplet ” answers very well for ^e lowest power usually 
nude (4 inches focus), and the same plan may be used — 
though at the sacrifice of angular aperture — for objectives 
of 3 inches, 2 inches, and even 1 inch focus, the best per- 
formance of these powers requires the combination of two 
doublets. And, while this last system also serves for 
objectives of § inch and ^ inch of low angle, a third com- 
ponent is required for giving to these objectives the 
aperture that renders them most serviceable, as well as for 
all higher powers. Instead of combining three achromatic 
doublets, however, many makers prefer placing in front a 
plano-convex of crown, and adding a third lens of crown to 
the doublet at the back, still using a doublet in the middle, — 
the whole combination thus consisting of six lenses, four 
of crown and two of flint. Further, Mr Wenham has 
shown that the whole colour-correction may be effected in 
the middle by interposing a double concave of dense flint 
between two double-convex lenses of crown, — the back lens, 
as well as the front, being then a plano-convex of crown, 
making five lenses in all. This plan of construction, though 
suitable to objectives of moderate angular aperture, and 
advantageous in regard to comparative simplicity and 
economy of construction, does not seem so well adapted for 
objectives to which the largest attainable aperture is to be 
given, — these being usually constructed with a trijdet in 
front, a doublet in the middle, and a triplet at the back, so 
as to consist of eight sej»arato lenses. And the first-class 
constructors of achromatic objectives in the United States 
usually place in front of these, in their highest powers, a 
single plano-convex of crown, by the addition of which a 
greater working distance can be obtained. But, as every 
such addition increases the liability to error from imper- 
fections in the centring and grinding of the lenses (as 
well as loss of light by the [lartial reflexion of oblique 
rays from their surfaces), it is obvious that the most exact 
workmanship, involving a pro|>ortionate costliness, is 
required to bring out the full effect of such complex con- 
struction. And where angular aperture is regarded as the 
quality of primary importance it will be usually found 
preferable to have recourse to objectives constructed on 
either the “ water ” or the “ oil ” immersion system, to be 
presently described. 

The great increase thus attained in the perfection 
of the corrections of microscopic objectives for both 
spherical and chromatic aberration of course rendered 
it possible to make a corres|)onding increase in their 
angular aperture. The minute scales of the wings of 
butterflies and other insects were naturally among the 
objects much examined ; and it was soon perceived that 
certain lines and other markings became clearly discernible 
on these scales with objectives of what was then considered 
large angle which were utterly undistinguishable with 
iion-achrc^tixed microscopes (however high their magnify- 
ing power), and very imperfectly shown under achromatic 
lAgectives of small angle. Hence these scales came to be 
118^ as “ te8tH)l:gect8,” for judging of the ** definition ” and 
‘^lesolving power” ot microscopic objectives, — ^the former 
pro pert y consisting in the clearness, sluurpness, and freedom 
bomliJse ookmr of the microsoo^ images of boundary 
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lines, and depending on the accuracy with vdxidi the abe^ 
rations are correct^ while the latter term desimtes ^t 
power of separating very closely approximated m a r ki n gs 
which is now known to be a 
function” of aperture. The 
insect-scales formerly most valued 
for these purposes were those of 
the Morpho menelauB (fig. 5) and 
the similarly lined scales of the 
Polfommatm argu» (azure-blue), 
the “battledoor” sc^es of the 
same butterfly (fig. 6), the ribbed 
Bcoles of the Lepima saccharina 
(sugar-louse), and the minute and 
peculiarly marked scales of the 
Lepidocyrtus eurvicollia (fig. 7), 
commonly known as the Podura^ 

The writer recollects the time 
when the satisfactory “resolu- 
tion ” of the first three of these 
tests was considered a sufficient 
proof of the goodness of even 
high-power objectives, and when 
the Podiim-markings, if visible at all, could only be dis- 
tinguished as stria). The further opening-out of the 
a|>erture, however, enabled these stri® 
to be resolved into rows of “ exclama- 
tion marks ” ; and, while there is still 
some uncertainty as to the precise 
structure of which these markings are 
the optical expression, practical oj)- 
ticians are generally agreed that the 
/Wwra-scale is very useful as a test 
for definition, with even the highest 
objectives, though it only serves as a 
tost for a very moderate degree of re- 
solving power. For the latter j>urpoHO 
it has been conqdctely superseded by 
the closely aj>proximated markings of 
the silicified envelopes of certain pj^ 
diatoms (which, however, show thoTii- Scale of Polytm^ 
selves in very different aspects accord- aryua, 
ing to the conditions under which they are viewed, figs, 
8-11), and also by lines artificially ruled on glass, as in 
Nobert’s “test-plate,” the number a 
of lines in the nineteen bands of 
which is stated by M. Nobert 
to range from 1000 to 10,000 
to a Paris line, while Dr Royston 
Pigott gives the numbers in an 
English inch as 1 1 ,529 to the inch 
in the first band, and 112,595 
in the nineteenth. This last 
dimension (as will afterwards 
a{>pear) approaches the minimum 
distance at which such markings 
are theoretically separable by any 
magnifying j)ower of the micro- 
sco{»e. 

The enlargement of the angle 
of aperture of microscopic ob- 
jectives and the greater complete- 
ness of their corrections, which 
were obtained in the first in- Fia. 7.— Test-Scales of Podura 
.i™ b, the .dopto d Mr 

Lister’s principles, and were de- ; V. small sile, more 
monstrated by the resolution of fsintly marked, 
the testobjects then in use, soon rendered sensible an 
imperfection in their performance under certain circnm-. 
•taoces* which had previously passed unnoticed; and the 
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importeBt di wrrery wm made by Mr Andrew Bom that 
a Teiy difference exists in the precision of the 

image as the ol:ject is viewed with or without 

a covering of ASn glass, as also according as this cover is 
thin or thkk.^ As this differenoe increases in proportion 
to the widsniiig of the aperture, it would obviously be a 


Fig. & Fig. 9. 


Fig. 10. Fig. 11. 

Portioni of Bilioeous Valve of Pleurosigma angiUatum. from a Photo- 
graph taken by Central Illumination. Magnified 2000 diameters. 

source of great error and embarrassment if a means could 
not be found for its rectification. Its optical source, how- 
ever, having been found by Mr Boss to lie in the 
negative aberration” which is produced in the rays 
proceeding from the object to the front glass of the objec- 
tive by 3 ie interposition of the plane-glass cover, and 
which increases with its thickness, his practical ability 
enabled him at the same time to indicate the remedy, 
which consists in under-correcting the front lens and over- 
correcting the two pos- 
terior combinations, and 
in making the distance 
between the former and 
the latter capable of 
a^ustment by means of 
a Bcrew-coUar, as shown 
in fig. 12. For when 
the front pair is approxi- 3 
mated most nearly to the 
next, and its distance 
from the object is in- 
creased, its excess of 
positive aberration is 
more strongly exerted 
upon the other two pairs 
than it is in the con- Fia. 12. ^Section of AdjuKtingAchromatio 
traiy conditions, and ^W®®t-Glaai. A, uncovered ; B, oovered, 

thus neutralises the negative aberration produced by the 
interposition of the covering-glass. This correction is not 
needed for objectives of low or medium power and small 
angle of aperture ; but it should always be provided when 
the angle exceeds 50 % — ^unless (as is now generally done 


in the case of olfjeotives oonstmcted for stiident^ use) 
the maker adjusts them originally, not for uneoveted 
objects, but for objects covert wiUi glass of a standard 
thickness, say 0*005 or 0*004 incL A departure from 
that standard to the extent of one or two thousandths of 
an inch in either direction, though extremely ij\jnrioui 
to the performance of objectives whose aperture is 125* or 
more^ scarcely makes itself perceptible in those of 90* or 
100 *. And the same may be said in regard to the 
immersion-objectives next to be described, which ar« 
peculiarly suitable to the purposes of minute histological 
researcL 

Immerdm SytUm , — ^It was long since pointed out by 
I Professor Amici that the introduction of a drop of water 
between the front surface of the objective and either the 
object itself or its covering-glass would diminish the loss 
of light resulting from the 'passage of the rays from the 
object or its covering-glass into air, and from air into the 
front glass of the objective. It was obvious to him, more- 
over, when the rays enter the object-glass from water, 
inst^ of from air, both its refractive and its dispersive 
action will be so greatly changed as to need an important 
constructive modification to meet the new condition. This 
modification seems never to have been successfully effected 
by Amici himself ; but his idea was taken up by the two 
eminent Paris opticians, MM. Hartnack and Na^et, who 
showed that the application of what is now known as the 
“immersion system ” to objectives of short focus and large 
angular aperture is attended, not merely with the advan- 
tages expected by Professor .^ici, but with others on which 
he did not reckon. As the loss of light by the reflexion of 
a portion of the incident rays increases with the obliquity 
of their incidence, and as the proportional loss is far snudler 
when the oblique rays pass into glass from water than 
when they enter it from air, the advantage of increas- 
ing the angular aperture is more fully experienced 
with “immersion” tW with “dry” objectives,— just as 
Professor Amici anticipated. But, further, the immer- 
sion system allows of a greater working distance between 
the objective and the object than can be attained with a 
dry or air objective having the same angular aperture; 
and this increase affords not only a greater freedom of 
manipulation, but also a greater range of “ penetration ” 
or “focal depth.” Further, the observer is rendered so 
much less dependent upon the exactness of his cover- 
correction that it is found that water-immersion objectives 
of high power and considerable angular aperture, extremely 
well adapted for the ordinary purposes of scientific inves- 
tigation, can be constructed without it, — a small departure 
from the standard thickness of covering-glass to which such 
objectives are acljusted by the maker Imving scarcely any 
effect upon the distinctness of the image. It is now the 
practice of several makers to supply two fronts to objectives 
of or inch focui^ one of them fitting the objective for 
use “dry” (that is, in air), whilst the substitution of the 
other converts it into a water-immersion objective. And 
in the objectives constructed on Mr Wenbam’s system no 
change in the front glass is needed, all that is necessary for 
making them work as immersion-lenses being a yet closer 
approximation of tbe front lens to the second combinatioii, 
which can be made by the screw-collar. 

Within the last few years, however, the immersion 
system has undergone a still further and most importsnt 
development, by the adoption of a method originally 
suggested by Mr Wenham (though never carried out by 
him), and independently su^est^ by Mr Stephenson to 
Professor Abbe of Jena, under whose direction it was first 
worked out by Zeiss (the very able optician of Jena), who 
has been followed bv Powell and Lealand of London, as 
wall as bv several other constmctors of achromatic objeo* 
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liT66 both in Engknd and elsewhere, with complete 
snooess. This method consists in the repla<^ent of the 
water previously interposed between the covering-glass and 
the front glass of the objective by a liquid having the same 
refractive and dispersive powers as croWglass, so that the 
rays issuing at any angle from the upper plane surface of 
the covering-glass shall enter the plane front of the objec- 
tive, without any deflexion from their straight course, and 
without any sensible loss by reflexion,' — even the most 
oblique rays that proceed from the object keeping their 
direction unchanged until they meet the back or convex 
surface of the front lens of the objective. It is obvious 
that all the advantages derivable from the system of water- 
immersion will be still more thoroughly attained by this 
system of “ homogeneous ” immersion, provided that a fluid 
can be obtained which meets ^ts requirements. After a 
long course of experiments. Professor Abbe found that oil 
of cedar wood so nearly corresponds with crown-glass, alike 
in refractive and in dispersive power, as to serve the 
purpose extremely well, except when it is desired to take 
special advantage of ,the most divergent or marginal rays, 
oil of fennel being then preferable. There are, however, 
strong objections to the use of these essential oils in the 
ordinary work of research ; and it seems not unlikely that 
a solution of some one or more saline substances will be 
found more suitable. In addition to the benefit conferred 
by the water-immersion system, and more completely 
attained with the homogeneous, it may be specially pointed 
out that, as no correction for the thickness of the covering- 
glass is here required, the microscopist can feel assured 
that he has such a view of his object as only the most per- 
fect correction of an air-objective can afford. This is a 
matter of no small importance, for while, in looking at a 
known object, the practised microscopist can so ac^ust his 
air-objective to the thickness of its covering-glass as to 
bring out its best performance, he cannot be sure, in regard 
to an unknown object, what appearances it ought to pre* 
sent, and may be led by imperiect cover-correction to an 
erroneous conception of its structure. 

It has been recently argued that, as the slightest variation in the 
refractive index of either the immorsiou fluid or the covering'glass, 
a chan^ of oyo-piecos, or the least alteration in the length of the 
body — in a word, any circumstances differing in the slight^t degree 
from those under which the objective was corrected— mxist afreet 
the performance of homogenoous-imtnorsion objectives of the highest 
class, they should still bo made adjustable. The truth of this 
contention can, no doubt, bo proved, not only theoretically, but 
practically,— the introduction or the adjustment enabling an experi- 
enced manipulator to attain the highest degree of perfection in the 
exhibition of many mounted objects, which cannot do so well shown 
with objectives in fixed settings But it may well bo questioned 
whether it is likely to do the same service in the hands of an ordi- 
nary working histologist, and whether the scientific investigator will 
not find it preferable, when using these objectives, to accept wLat their 
maker has fixed as their i)oiiit of best performance. Ine principal 
■ouree of error in his emplo 3 rment of them lies in the thickness of the 
optical section of the object; for the rays proceeding from its deeper 
plane, having to pass through a medium intervening between tnat 
plane and the cover-glass, whose refractive and dispersive indices 
^er fyom tliose of the glass and immersion-fluid, cannot be 
brought to so accurate a focus as those proceeding from the plane 
immediately beneath the cover-glass. The remedy for this, pow- 
ever, seems to lie rather in mwng the preparation as thin as 
possible than in the introduction of what is likely, in any but the 
most skilful and experienced hands, to prove a new source of error. 
Every one who has examined muscular fibre, for example, under a 
dry objective of very high power and large aperture, well knows 
that so ^p^t an alteration is produced in its aspect by the slightest 
chan^ m either the focal adjustment or the cover-correction 
that it is impossible to say with certainty what are the appear- 
ances which ^ve the most correct optical expression of its structure. 
This being a matter of judgment on the part of each observer, it 
■eems obvious that the nearest approach to a correct view will be 
probably given by the focal a^’ustment of the best homogeneous 
Immersion-objectives, in fixed settings, to the plane of the j^^ra- 
tion immediately beneath the cover-glass (see Jour, Boy, mcroo* 
8oc„ 1882, vp. 407, 854, 906). 


In every particular in which tne wate^immer8ion 
mtem is superior to the dry, it is itself surpassed hy 
ue oil or other homogeneous system, the anticipa- 
tions of those by whom it was suggested being thus fully 
realized. But advantages already spoken of as deriv- 
able from the use of the immersion system ” are altogether 
surpassed by that which the theoretical studies of Professor 
Abbe have led him to assign to it, and of which he has 
practically demonstrated its possession. For he has shown 
(as will be explained below) that the interposition of either 
water or oil so greatly increases the real apertui*6 of 
the objective that immersion-objectives may be constructed 
having a far greater virtual aperture than even the theo- 
retical maximum (ISO**) of the angular aperture of an 
air-objective. 

The same eminent physicist, working on the basis 
supplied by the mathematical investigations of Professor 
Helmholtz and himself on the undulatory theory of light, 
has further established an entirely new doctrine in reptrd 
to the production of highly magnified representations of 
closely approximated markings. All that has hitherto 
been said of the formation of images by the compound 
microscope relates to such as are pi^uc^, in accoriance 
with the laws of refraction, bv c^lteration in direction 
which the light-rays undergo in their passage through the 
lenses interposed l^tween the object and the eye. These 
dioptric images, when formed by lenses free from spherical 
and chromatic aberration, are geometrically correct pictures, 
truly representing the appearances which the objects them- 
selves would present were they enlarged to the same scale 
and viewed under similar illumination. And we seem 
justified, therefore, in drawing from such microscopio 
images the same conclusions in regard to the objects they 
picture as we should draw from the direct vision of actu^ 
objects having the same dimensions. The principal source of 
error in such interpretations arises out of the interference ” 
to which the rays of light are subjected along the edges of 
the minute objects through which they pass, or along any 
such lines or margins in their inner part as are sufficiently 
opaque to throw a definite shadow. For every suen 
shadow must be bordered, more or less obviously, by inters 
ference- or diffraction-spectra; and thus the images of 
strongly-lined objects with very transparent intermediate 
spaces may be so troubled or confused by these “ diffraction- 
spectra” as to render it very doubtful what interpretation 
is to be put upon their appearances. 

A good example of this kind is afforded by the scales of the 
gnat or mosquito, which are composed of a very delicate double 
membrane, stren^hened by longitudinal ribs on noth sides, those 
of the opposite sides uniting at the broad end of the scale, where 
they generally terminate as oristle-shaped appendages beyond the 
intermediate membrane. These are crossed by fine markings, which 
are probably ridgediko corrugations of the membrane, common to 
both sides of the scale. Between each pair of longitudinal ridgea 
there may be seen, under certain adjustments of focus and illumi- 
nation, three uniform parallel rows of beads, which have been 
simposed to represent a true structure in the membrane. By Dr 
W^ward (colonel in the United States army), however, it has been 
shown that this beaded appearance is merely the result of the **inter- 
ferences produced by the lon^tudinal and transverse lines of the 
scale. For the longitudinal diffraction-lines are clearly seen, alike 
in the microscopic image and in photographs (fig. 18), to extend into 
empty space beyond the contour of the acales, almost as far as the 
ends of the bristles in which the parallel ribs terminate; and 
they vary in number with the varying obliquity of fllumination, so 
that in the same scale two, three, four, or even five rows of beMS 
can bo seen, and photographed at pleasure, in every intercostal 
space. ^ 

Every microecopiat who has worked much with high 
powers is well aware of the difficulty of distinguishing 
between real and spectral markings, — ^a difficulty which can 
only be overcome by training and experience. It seems, 

^ Monthly Mieroi, Jour.^ vof- v. (1876), p. 258. 
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howevefi to hftTC been now fully aflcertained by Pro- 
fessor Abbe that it is only through such diffraction-epectra 
that the microscope can make us acquainted with the 
minutest structural features of objects, since, according 
to the calculations of Professor Helmholtz and himself 
(based on the constants of the undulatoiy theory), no 
amount of magnifying power can separate dioptiically two 
lines, apertures, or markings of any kind, not more than 
of an inch apart. The visual differentiation or 
resolution” of lines or other markings whose distance lies 



Fzo. 18.— Scale of Gnat, showing Beaded Marking 
from a Photograph by Colonel Dr 


produced by DifEhustion ; 
iToodward. 


their diffraction-spectra,^ and that the confidence to be 
placed in the latter class of representations will he gmter 
in proportion to the completeness of the recombination of 
the separated interference-spectra, which, again, will be 
proportional (^urate correction of the aberrations being 
assumed) to me aperture of the objective.^ 

The combined advance of scientific theory and oi 
practical dcill in the application of it have now brouj^t 
up the compound achromatic microscope to an optical per- 
fection t^t renders it capable of actually doing almost 
everything of which, in the present state of optical 
theory, it can be regarded as capable. The resolution 
of Nobert’s nineteenth band, having 112,595 lines 
to an inch, which was long regarded as the crux of 
microscopists, is now found so easy as to leave little 
room for doubt that, if a new test were obtainable 
having the minimum vmbile of 118,000 lines to the 
inch, an oil-immorsion objective would be found to 
resolve it. But the experience of the past makes it 
evident that, as no limit can be set to the advance 
of optical theory, results yet more remarkable may be 
still expected to arise, every such advance being turned 
to account by the practical skill which experience has 
now enabled the best constructors of achromatic ob- 


within that limit is entirely the result of “ interference,” — 
the objective receiving and transmitting, not only dioptric 
rays, but the infiected rays whose course has been altered 
in their passage through the object by the peculiar disposi- 
tion of its particles, and combining these rays into a series 
of diffraction-spectra, the number and relative position of 
which bear a relation to the structural arrangement on 
which their production depends. If the objective be per- 
fectly corrected, and all the diffraction-spectra lie within 
its field, these will be recombined by the eye-piece so as to 
form a secondary or “ diffraction ” image, lying in the same 
plane with the dioptric image, and coinciding with it, while 
filling up its outlines by supplying intermediate details. 
But where the markings (of whatever nature) are so closely 
approximated as to pr^uce a wide dispersion of the inter- 
ference-spectra, only a part of them may fall within the 
range of the objective ; and the recombination of these by 
the eye-piece may produce a diffraction-image differing 
more or less completely (perhaps oven totally) from the 
real structure; while, iJP they should lie entirely outside 
the field of the objective, no secondary or diffraction image 
will be produced. And thus, while the general form of 
such an object as a diatom-valve may be correctly given in 
a dioptric image, its surface may appear quite unmarked 
under an objective of small aperture, however great its 
magnifying power, though covered with regularly disposed 
markings when seen through an objective of wider aperture 
with perhaps only half the magnifying power. 

It is obvious, however, that, while the dioptric image 
represents the actual object, the diffraction-image thus 
formed by the reunion of a portion of the interference 
pencils is only an optical expression of the result of their 
partial recombination, which may represent something 
entirely different from the real structure. For it has been 
proved experimentally, by placing finely-ruled gratings in 
the position of objects, and by limiting the apertures of 
objectives by diaphragms with variously disposed perfora- 
tions, that the same arrangement of lines shall be presented 
to the eye by differently lined surfaces, and different 
arrangements by similarly lined surfaces, according to the 
numl^rs and relative }) 08 itions of the reunited Bjicctra. 
Hence it is clear that there must be an essential difference 
in character and trustworthiness between the images 
dioptrically formed of the general outlines and l^ger 
details of microscopic objects and those representations of 
their finer 46tails which are given by the recombination of 


jectives to attain.^ 

The progressive improvements thus effected in the construction 
of microscopic objectives have boon accompanied by other improve- 
ments, alike in the optical and in the mechanical arrangements by 
which the best T)erformance of those objectives can be secured; and 
it will be desiraolo now to describe in succession the most approved 
forms of the eye-piece, the objective, and the illuminating apparatus 
respectively, and then those of the instrument as a whole, point- 
ing out the special adaptiveness of each to the requirements of 
different classes of scientmc investigators. 

Eyb-Pibces. 

It very early became obvious to those who were engaged in 
the achromatization of microscopic objectives that their best 
performance was obtained when the image given by them was 
further enlarged by the eye-pieco known as the Huygenian, as 
having been devised by Huygens for his telescopes. It consists 
of two plano-convex lenses (£E and FF, fig. 4), with their plane 
sides towards the eye ; these ai*e placed at a distance equal to half 
the sum of their focal len^hs,— or, to speak Avith more precision, 
at lialf the sum of the focS length of the eye-glass, and of the dis- 
tance fiom the field-glass at which an image of the object-glass 
would be formed by it A **8top" or diaphragm BB must be 
placed between the two lenses, in tne visual focus of the eye-glass, 
which is, of course, the position wherein the image of the object 
will be formed by the rays brought into convcr^nco by their 
passage through the field-glass. Huygens devised this arrange- 
ment merely to diminish the spherical aberration ; but it was subse- 
quently shown by Boscovich that the chromatic disperaion was also 
in great part corrected by it. Since tlie introduction of acliromatic 
object-glasses for compound microscoiies, it has been further shown 
that nearly all error may bo avoided by a slight over-correction of 
these, so that the blue and rod rays may bo caused to enter the 
eye in a parallel direction (though not actually coincident), and 
thus to produce a colourless imago. Thus let N, M, N (fig. 14) repre- 
sent the two extreme rays of three |>encils, which without the 
field-glass would form a blue imago convex to the eye-glass at BB, 
and a red one at RR ; tlien, by the intervention of the field-glass, 
a blue imago concave to the eye-glass is formed at B'B', and a red 

^ Thus it is still a moot point whether the microscopic appear- 
ances seen in the siliceous valves of diatoms (figs. 8-11) are the 
optical representations of elevations, depressions, or perforations, or 
of internal molecular arrangements not involving any inequality of 
surface. 

^ This doctrine was first fully develo})e(l by Professor Abbe in the 
Archiv JUr Microsk. Anaiomit^ vol. ix. (1874), and is more folly ex- 
pounded in his subsequent contributions to /our. Roy. Micros* 8oc, 
See also the pa]>ers of Mr Stephenson and Mr Crisp in that Journal, 
and in the praceding Monthly Microscopical Journal, 

* Any good workman can now make by the dozen such small-angled 
i inch Directives as Mr A. Ross produced with much pains and labour 
fifty years agp^ It was not until 1844 that, with the honourable 
emulation of MMnassing what Professor Amici had ^en accomplished, 
he produced a 4% of which, by taking advantage of sorns 
very heavy flint-glaaa he had, he afterwards increased to 170^ 
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<ni6 at RHEl't Aa die fooos of the eye-glaM is shorter for blue rays 
than for red rays W jnit the difference in the place of these images, 
their rays, after re&a^on by it, enter the eye in a parallel direc^n, 
and prodnce a picture free from false colour. If the olject-glaa 
had been rendered perfectly 
achromatic, the blue rays, 
after passing through the 
Md'fflass, would have been 
4)rou^t to a focus at 6, and 
the red at r ; so that an error 
would be produced, which 
would have been inci*ea8Gd in- 
stead of being corrected by the 
oye-glass. Another advantage 
•of a well-constructed Huy- 
genian eye^piece is that the 
£nage pr^uced by the meet- 
ing of the rays after passing 
through the field-glass Is by it 
rendered concave towards the 
•eye-glass instead of convex, 
ao that every part of it may 
•be in focus at the same time^ 
and the field of view thereby 
rendered flat^ \ 

Km ijjly mppiw with “'“"1* Ohi-ia™- 
a compound microscoiKs. Tlie utility of the liigher powers will 
cnainly depend upon the excellence of the objectives ; for, when an 
achromatic combination of small a])erture which is sutticicutly well 
•corrected to perform very tolerably with a “low” or “shallow” 
•eye-piece is used with an eye-p'ecc of higher magnifying tK)wer (com- 
monly spoken of as a “ doo^r ” one), the image may lose more in 
brightness and in definition than is gained by its amplification, while 
the image given by an objective of large angular a^ierturc and very 
perfect correction shall sustain so little loss of light or of definition 
iy “deep eye-piecing ” that the increase of magnifying power shall 
be almost clear gain. Hence the modes in whidi difierciit objectives 
-of the same power, whose performance with shallow eye-pieces is 
nearly the same, are respectively affected by deep eye-piocos afford 
41 good test of their respective merits, since any defect in the correc- 
tions is sure to be brought out by the higher amplification of the 
image, while a deficiency of ajierture is manifested by the want of 
4ight. The working microscopist will generally fina the A eye- 
piece most suitable, B being occasionally on^loyed when a greater 
power is required to separate details, whilst Cf and others still deeper 
are useful for the purpose of testing the goodness of objectives, or 
for special investigations requiring the highest amplification with 
objectives of the finest quality. But he can commit no greater 
error than habitually to use deep cye-pieces for the purtoscs of 
scientific research, especially when (as in the study ot living 
objects) long-continued and unintennitted observation is necessary. 
Eor the visual strain thus occasioned is exactly like that resulting 
from the habitual use of magnifying sfoctacles in reading, requir- 
ing the book to be held within 2 or 3 inches of the eye. And 
4ilf experience shows tliat this feeling of strain cannot be dis- 
regarded, without the most injurious consequences to vision. 

For viewing large flat objects, such as transverse sections of wood 
•or of Echimis spines, under low magnifying powers, tlie eye-piece 
known as Kellner’s may be employed with advantage. In this 
•construction the field-glass, which is a double-convex lens, is 
placed in the focus of the eye-glass, without the interposition of a 
•uiaphragm ; and the eye-glass is an achromatic combination of a 
plano-concave of flint with a double-convex of crown, which is 
slightly under-corrected, so as to neutralize the over-correction 
^ven to the objectives for use with Huygenian eye-pieces. A 
wt well-illuminated field of as much as 14 inches in diameter 
may thus be obtained with very little loss of light ; but, on the 
•other hand, there is a certain impairment of defining power, which 
genders the Kellner eye-piece unsuitable for object presenting 
minute structural details ; and it is an additional objection that 
the smallest speck or smear upon the surface of the field-glass is 
made so unpleasantly obvious that the most careful cleansing of 
that si^ace is required every time that this eye-piece is u^. 
Hence it is better fitted for the occasional display of objects of the 
character already specified than for the ordinary wants of the 
working microscopist 

Soliaeye-pieoes, consisting of cylinders of glass with convex ends, 
are sometimes used in place of the Huygenmn, when high magni- 
fying power is required for testing the performance of objectwes. 
lower surface, which has lesser convexity, serves as a 


1 The reader may be referred to Mr Varley*! inveitlgatlon of the propertlee of 
•the Huygenian eyepiece in the fifty-flrtt volnme of the Transaetiont €if tht 
Wtoettiy 9/ Art * ; and to the artide ** Mlcroecope,*' by Mr Rom, in the 
reprinted, with addlttons, in the BnglUh Cyelopmdia, 


field-glasa while the image formed by this is magnified by the 
highly convex ujmer surface to whion the eye is applie^-— the 
advantage derivable from this construction lying in the abolition of 
the plime surfaces of the two lenses of the ordinary eye-piece.* 

A “ positive ” or Ramsden’s eye-pieoe— in which the field-glass, 
whose convex side is turned uptnuds, is placed so much nearer the 
eye-glass that the image form<^ by the objective lies below instead 
of aMve it— UTis formerly used for the puipose of micrometry,—* 
divided glass being fitted in the exact plane occupied by tiie image, 
so that Its scale and that image are both magnified together by the 
lenses interposed between them and the eye. The same end, how- 
ever, may be so readily attained with the Huygenian eye-pieoe 
that no essential advant^ is gained by the use of that of Bunaden, 
the field of which is distinct only in its centre. 

Objectives. 

It has been seen that one of the principal points in the con- 
struction of microscopic objectives to which the attention of their 
makers has been constantly directed has been the enlargement 
of their “a)M)rturo,”— this term being understood to mean, not 
their absolute opening as expressed by linear measure, but their 
ca|)acity for receiving and bringing to a remote coi^ugate focus the 
rays diverging from the severaf points of a near object. The aper- 
ture of an 0 ^‘ective has been usually estimated by its “angle of 
a|)orture,” — tliat is, by the degree of divergence of the mostex^me 
rnys proceeding from the axial ])oint of the object to the margin of 
the objective (fig. 16) which take part in the formation of the 
image. It is pointed out, however, 
by rrofossor Aobe that, in the caso 
single lenses used as objectives, 
a]K!rture8 are propor- 

to their roB{)eotive angles 

aperture, but to the ratio between 
the actual diameter or clear ojtoning 
of each to its focal distance, a ratio 
W'hich is simply expressed by the 
of its semiangle. And tlie 
caso of combinations lenses can 
be demonstra^ mathematically that 
their respective de- 

terminable— other conditions being 
the same— -by the ratio of the dia- 

meters of their back lenses, so far as Fio. 15.— Bectiou of Achroniatio 
these are really utilized, to their Object-Gl^, composed of 
respective focal lengths, — tliis ratio three pairs of (flint and 
being expressed, as before, by the sine crown)feuse8, abc is its angle 
of the semiangle of aperture (sin u), of aperture. 

The difference between these two modes of comparison can bo 
readily made obvious by reference to the theoretical maximum of 
180**, which is attained by o()ening out the boundarios of the angle 
abe (fig. 1 5) until they come into tlie same straight line, the sine of 
the semiangle ^90°) then becoming unity. For, wliile an objective 
having an angle of fiO** would count by comiiarisou of angles as 
having only one-third of the theoretical maximum, its real aperture 
would bo half that maximum since tlie sine of its semiangle 
(80”) — And, as the siiios of angles beyond 60” increase very 
slowly, an objective of 120” angle will have as much as 87 per cent, 
of the theoretical maximum of ^rturo, although its angle is only 
two-thirds, or 66 '6 por cent., of 180”. It hence becomes obvious 
that little is really gained in real aperture by the opening-out of 
the angle of microscopic objectives to its greatest practicable limit 
(which may be taken as 170”), while such extension — even if 
unattended with any loss either of definition or of colour-correctioii 
— nocessarily involves a gteAi reduction alike in the working dis- 
tance and in the focal depth or penetration of the combination, 
as will be presently explained. 

Numerical Averture , — It has now been demonstrated by Professor 
Abbe that, inaejiendently of the advantage already specified as 
derivable from the apjdicatiou of the immersion system to objectives 
of sboit focus and wide aperture, the real aperture of an immer- 
sion objective is considerably greater tlian tliat of a dry or air 
objective of the same angle,— the comparative apertures of objec- 
tives working through different media being in the compound 
ratio of two factors, viz., the sines of their respective semiangles 
of apeilmre and tlie refractive indices of the “immersion” fluids. 
It is the product of these (nsinu) that gives what is termed by 
Professor Abbe the “numerical aperture, —which serves, therefore, 
as the only true standard of comparison, not only ^tween dry or 
air and water or oil immersion lenses, but also between immersion 
lenses adapted to work respectively with water, oil, or any other 
interposed fluid. That the angle of aperture expressed by the 
same number of degrees must correspond with very different work- 
ing apertures in dry, water immersion, and oil or homogeneous 
immersion objectives becomes evident when we consider what, 

s These eye-pieces siemuch inTOgae In the United States, where thMr ere mtSs 
of ex tr e m ely ihort fed,— eyen to Inch. 
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liftppeiti when diveiwent penctie of tnya pass from (me medium 
into another of higher refractive index. For euch divergent 
pencils, proceeding xrom air into water or oil, will be clom 
together or (Kimpressed ; so that the rays which, when an obj^t 
is mounted in air, spread out over the whole hemisphere then 
form comparatively narrow pencils, and can thus be utilized 
by an immersion objective of smaller aperture than is required in 
a dry objective to admit tlie most diverging rays of air-pencils. 
It follows, therefore, that a given angle in a water or oil immersion 
objective represents a much larger aperture than does the same 
angle in an air-objective ; and thus it comes to pass that by 
opening out the angle of immersion objectives they may be made 
to receive and utilize rays of much greater divergence than can 
possibly enter dry objectives of even maximum aiierture. 

The following table, abridged from that given by Professor Abbe 
for every 0*02 of numerical ai>erture from 0*50 up to the maximum 
of 1*62, brings this contrast into clear view 


Nmmrical Aperture Table* 


Nnmerlosl 

Aperture 

(asintiMO). 

Angle of Aperture (=2ti). 

Illumi- 

nating 

Power 

(a«). 

Theorotlciil 
Resolving 
Power, In 
Lines to 
an Inch 
(A=0‘8269/i 
=llncE). 

Pene- 

trating 

Power 

(!)• 

Dry 

Objec- 

tives 

(*=i). 

Water- 

Immersion 

Objectives 

(n=l‘83). 

Homogeneous- 

Immersion 

Objectives 

(ii=l-fi2). 

VBQ 

• " 

• 

A / 

160 0 

2-.110 

146,628 

-668 

1-42 



188 12 

2-016 

186,888 

•704 

J*8S 


ISO 0 

122 6 

1-770 

128,212 

♦762 

1*26 


142 89 

111 69 

l-68« 

121,464 

•794 

1*18 


128 8 

101 80 

1-302 

113,762 

•847 

119 


114 44 

04 86 

1-264 

107,068 

•693 

1*08 


108 42 

88 26 

1-124 

102,184 

•943 

1*00 

I80' 0 

97 81 

82 17 

1-000 

96,400 

1-000 

0*04 

140 6 

89 86 

76 24 

•884 

00,616 

1064 

0-86 

118 88 

80 84 

68 64 

•740 

82,904 

1-163 

0-80 

106 16 

78 66 

68 81 

*640 

77,120 

1-260 

0*78 

98 66 

69 42 

60 0 

*678 

73,264 

1-816 

0*70 

88 61 

68 81 

64 60 

*490 

67,480 

1-429 

0*89 

76 88 

88 84 

48 9 

*884 

69,768 

1*613 

0*68 

68 6 

1 49 48 

43 14 

•814 

63,984 

1-786 

0*80 

1 60 0 

44 10 

88 24 

•260 

48,200 

2-000 


Thus, taking as a standard of comparison a dry objective of 
the maximum theoretical angle of ISO**, whoso numerical aper- 
ture is the sine of OC, or 1 * 00 , we find this standard equalled 
bv a water-immersion objective whose angle of aperture is no more 
than 97i”, and by an oil or homogeneous immersion objective 
of only 82 , — the numerical apertures of those, obtained by multi- 
plying tlie sines of their res|>ectivo somiangles by the refractive 
index of water or of oil, being 1*00 in each case. Each, there- 
fore, will have as m’eat a ))ower of receiving and utilizing divergent 
ra^ 08 any dry objective can even theoretically possess. 

But, as the actual angle of either a water or an oil immersion 
objective can bo opened out to the same extent as that of an air or 
dry objective, it follows that the aperture of the former can be 
augmented far beyond even the theoretical maximum of the latter. 
Thus the numerical a|>erturo of a water-immersion lens of the 
maximum angle of 180" is 1*33, 91 * one-third greater than that 
of an air-lens of the same angle'; and this aperture w’Diild l>e 
given by an oil-immersion objective of only 122 ". Again, the 
numerical a|>erturo of an oil-iunnorsion objective having the theo- 
retical maximum angle of 180" would bo 1*52, or more than one- 
half gi^ter than that of an air-lens of the same angle. And the 
numerical apertures corresponding to angles of 170 , which have 
been actually attained in both avses, fall very little short of the 
pr^rtions just given. 

So, again, an oil -immersion objective whose angle of aperture is 
only 6 (r has as high a numerical aperture (0*76) as a water- 
immersion objective of 69i", or as a dry objective of 99"; and a dry 
objective of 140" has no gi’oater a numerical aiwrture (0*94) than 
a water-immersion of 90" or an oil -immersion of 76^". 

This important doctrine may bo best made practically intelligible 
by a comparison of the relative diameters of the back lenses of 
fiy witli those of water and oil immersion objectives of the 
same power, from an “air-anglo” of 60" to an “oil-angle” of 
180*,— these diameters expressing, in eacli case, the opening Instween 
the extreme pencil -forming rays at their issue from the posterior 
Buxfaoe of the combination, to meet in its conjugate focus for the 
formation of the image, the relation of which oiteniiig in each case 
to the focal length of the combination is the real measure of its 
aperture (fig. 16). Thus the dry objective of 60" angle (6 in fig. 16) 
lias its air-angle represented by sin w-J- 0*60 numerical aperture. 
The dry objective of 97" (4) has its air-anglo represented by sinw- 
1—0*76 numerical aperture. And tlie dry olyective having the 
(theoretical) angle of 180" ( 8 ) has its air-angle rc)tresented by siiiu 
— 1*00 numerical aperture,— this corresponding to 96" water- 
angle and 82" oil-angle. But the w*ator-immersion lens having 
the (theoretical) angle of 180" ( 2 ) has its water-angle representeS 
by fisinii — 1*88 numeiioal apexture. And the oil-immersion 



lens having the (theoretical) angle of 180" (1) has lui oil-angle 
represented by »sinu-l*62 ‘^numerical aperture.”^ Theee 
theoretical apertures for water and oil immersion lenses having beer 
found as nearly atWnable in practice as the theoretical maximuxL 
for dry objectives, such lenses can utilize rays from objects 
mounted in balsam or mother dense media, 
which are entirely lost for the image (since 
they do not exist physically) when the same 
ol]ject is in air or is observed through a film 
of air. And this loss cannot be comi>onsatod 
by an increase of illumination ; because the 
rays which are lost are diffei*eiit rays physi- 
cally from those obtained by any illumi- 
nation, however intense, through an aeriform 
medium. 

It is by increasing the number of diffrac- 
tion-spectra that the additional rays thus 
received by objectives of gr®*^* numerical 
aperture impart to thorn an increased resolv- 
ing power for lined and dottqfl objects,— 
the truth of the image formed by the recom- 
bination of these spectra being (as already 
shown) essentially dejHindent on the number 
of them that the objective may be capable 
of receiving. 

But whust the resolving power of micro- 
scopic objectives increases in the ratio of 
their resjiectivo numerical apertures, and 
whilst their illuminating i)ower (deiiendent 
upon the quantity of light that passes 
through them) increases with the square of 
the numerical aperture, the case is rcvei*8ed 
with another most important quality, — that 
of penetration or local depth; for this 
diminishes as the numerical aperture in- 
creases, until nothing but what is jirceiscly 
in the focal plane can be even discerned with 
objectives possessed of the highest resolving 
power. Thus, tlie iKinetrating power of an Fig. 16.— Relative Dia- 
objoctive of 60" air-angle being expressed meters of Back Lenses 
as 2*000, an extension of that angle to 764* of Air, Water, and 
reduces it to 1’613, an extension to 89® Oil Immersion Objec- 
reduces it to 1*429, and an extension to 99" 
reduces it to 1*316 ; further extension to 11 84 * reduces it to 1 *168, 
while an objective whoso air-angle is 140" has a penetrating power 
of only 1 *064. So, again, the oil -immersion objective which has the 
numerical a 2 )erturo of 1*00 corresponding to the theoi’etical air- 
angle of 180" has a penetrating power of 1 * 000 ; this is brought 
down to *762 when its angle is so increased as to make its numerical 
aperture 1*83, equalling the theoretical maximum of a water- 
immersion objective, and is *658 at the theoretical maximum (1*62) 
of an oil-objective. 

Hence it is clear that, as some of the qualities to be sought in 
microscopic objectives are absolutely incompatible, a preference is 
to be accorded to objectives of greatest resolving power but very 
little penetration, or to those of moderate resmving power and 
great penetration, according to the uses to which they are to be 
ai>pliea; and some general principles will now be laid down in 
regard to this matter, based alike on science and experience. 

In the first place, a marked distinction is to be drawn between 
those objectives of low or moderate |>owcr which are to be worked 
dioptrically and those of high power which ai’o to be worked <iif- 
fractively. The objects on w’hich the former are to be for the most 
|)art used are either minute transparent bodies having solid forma 
W'hich the observer should be able to take in as wholk (as in the 
case of PolycysHua^ the larger diatoms, Irtfusoria^ &c.); or trans- 

S arent sections, dissections, or injections, whose parts lie in 
ifi'orent planes, the general relations of which he desires to study, 
while reserving their details for more special scrutiny ; or opaque 
objects, whose structure can only bo apprehended from the 
examination of their surfaces, when the inequalities of ^oso sur- 
faces are seen in their relations to each other In all these cases 
it is desirable that microscopic vision should resemble ordinary 
vision as mucli as possible. If the eye were so constructed as to 
enable us to discern only those parts of an object that lie pre- 
cisely ill the plane to which we focus it, our visual conceptionB of 
the forms and relations of these parts, and consequent^ of the 
object as a wliole, would in general be very inadequate, and ofton 
erroneous. It is because, while focussing our eye sucoessiTely on 
the several planes of the object, wo can see the relation of eacn to 
what is nearer and more remote that we can readily acquire a 
visual (^inception of its shape as a whole, and that unmistakable 
perception of ^lid form which is given by the combination of the 
two oissiwilar perspectives of near objects in bincxmlar vision 

> The dotted elfclei in the Interior of 1 and 9, of the Mme dlimitm* m S, Shew 
the eaceet In the diameters of the back lenaaa of t^ water and oil obioetlfis 

ow that of the di7 at thafrrwpactlTethaoietlcil limits 
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^ S^8) ooold not poosibly be formed if our Tision were strictly 
limited to the exact plane for which our eyes are focussed. 

Hence it is obyious that, in the case of objectives of low and 
moderate amplification, focal depth or penetration is a quality 
for the want of which no other excellence can compensate, — 
the openii^-out of their apertures being only advantageous in 
«o far as it does not seriously interfere with tlicir penetrating 
power. It is, no doubt, quite possible to construct a 1 inch 
objective with an aperture so large that, when the requisite ampli- 
fication has been gained by deep eye-piecing, it shall resolve 
the lined ** tests” ordinarily used for a or to construct an 
•objective of A inch focus which shall in like manner do the 
■ordinary work of a j^. But, as such objectives are tliereby spoiled 
for their own proper work, the loss to the microscopist is but 
poorly compensated by his ability to resolve with them, under such 
•deep eye-pieces as cannot be habitually used without serious risk to 
the eye-Bight, the lined and dotted tests wdiich can bo much bettor 
jhown under objectives of shorter focus and wider aperture, with eye- 
pieces of low amplification. For, whilst deep eye-pieces cannot be 
habitually employed for continuous observation, witliout putting 
« strain upon the eyes resembling that which results from tlie 
constant use of a ma^ifying glass, oven the very highest objectives 
may be used continuously for long periods in combination with 
shallow eye-pieces, with scarcely any fatigue, and therefore (it is 
probable) without sensible injury. ^ 

In estimating the goodness of a microscopic objective, five 
•distinct qualities have to be separately considered:-— (1) its work- 
ing distance, or the actual interval between its front lens and the 
•object on which it is focussed; (2) its penetrating power, or focal 
depth; (3) the flatness of its field; (4) its definition, or j)owcr of 
giving a distinct image of all well-marked features of an object, 
and especially of their boundary lines ; and («*)) its resolving power, 
by which it separates closely approximated linos, dots, or strisB. 

1. The ** working distance ” of an objective has no fixed relation 
to its focal length,— the latter being estimated by its equality in 

r wer with a single lens of given radius of curvature (such as 
inch, i inch, tV i*ich, &c.), while the former varies with 
the mode in which the combination is constructed and with the 
aperture given to it. For low and moderate powers, ranging up to 
^ inch focus, good working distance is especially important, 
alike because it is closely related to penetratiug power, and also 
because it facilitates the use of side-illumination tor opaque objects. 
And in such objectives of high power as are to bo used, not for the 
resolution of lined or dotted tests, but for the observation of living 
and moving objects of extreme minuteness, good working distance 
is no less important, on account of its relation to focal dojith. In 
the case of tnose objectives, on the other hand, in which resolving 
power is made the first consideration, it is only needful that the 
working distance shall l>e such as to permit the interposition of a 
thin gmss cover ; and this, although necessarily diminished with 
the widening of the aperture, can be always obtained by the adoption 
of the immersion system. 

2. Tlie ** penetrating power” or “focal depth” of an objective 
may be defined as con«sting in the vertical range through which 
the parts of an object not precisely in the focal plane may be seen 
with sufficient distinctness to enable their relations with what lies 
exactly in that plane to be clearly traced out,— just as would be done 
by ordinary vision if the object were itself enlarged to the dimen- 
aions of its microscopic image. The close relation between this 
quality and the preceding becomes obvious when it is considered 
that the longer the working distance of an objective the less will 
the distinctness of the imago it forms be affected by any given 
alteration (say the pfhnr of an inch) in its focal adjustment. Con- 
aequently, of two objectives having the same magnifying power but 
dineront working distances, that one will have the most focal depth 
whose working uistance is the greater. On the other hand, as the 
penetrating power of an objective is reduced in direct accordance 
with the increase of its numerical aperture, it must be sacrificed 
wherever the highest resolving power is to be attained. Hence, 
as already remarked, this attribute will be very differently valued 
by different observers, according to the work on which they are 
Te8i)ectively engaged. For the general purposes of biological 
research, not only udth low or moderate (for the reasons already 
stated), but also with high powers, a considerable amount of 
focal depth is essential. It is impossible, for example, to follow 
aatiafactorily the movements of an Amodnif or to study the 
**cyclo8i8 ” in the cell of a Valliancria^ or to ti^e the distribution 
of a nerve-tiiread, with an objective in which focal depth is so 
oompletoly sacrificed to amrture that nothing can be discorned 
Mve what is precisely in the focal plane, since, instead of passing 
gpmdationally from one focal plane to another, as the observer can 
do with an objective of good penetration, he can only get a succes- 
sion of ** dissolving views,” with an interval of chaos” between 


1 Henee, for work of this kind, the shallower eye-pleees and longer tubes of 
lajdish iiikroseopes are to be preferred to the dee^ eye-pieces and shorter tubes 
fl the ordlaaiwOontliMntal model, the challowest eye-pleoes of the latter being 
■snallj oQUal in power to the ordinanr B eye-pieoes of the former. 
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each pair. When, on the other band, it is desired to scrutinise with 
the greatest precision such minute details as are presented in one 
and the same focal plane (as, for example, those of the thinnest 
possible film of tissue spread out between a gh^ ^de and its cover- 
ing glass), the microscopist will prefer an ^jective in which focal 
dep^ is subordinated to aperture, for the sake of the resolving 
power which ho can thus command. And it will often happen in 
biological research that it is advantageous thus to bring objectives 
of the latter class to bear upon objects which could not have been 
detected in the first instance save by objectives of much inferior 
resolving power but greater focal depth. 

8. The “flatness of the field” afforded by the objective is a 
condition of great importance to the advantageous use of the micro* 
8001 )c, since tlio extent of the area clearly seen at one time practi- 
cally depends upon it. Many objectives are so constructeif that, 
even when the object is perfectly flat, the foci of the central and 
peripheral parts of the field are so different that, when the adjust- 
ment is made for one, the other is more or less indistinct. Hence, 
when the central part of the area is in focus, no more information 
is gained ros]iocting the peripheral than if the latter had been alto- 
gether stopjMid out. With a really good objective, not only should 
the imago lie distinct over the whole field at once, but the marginal 
portion should be ns free from colour as the central. As imperfec- 
tion in this respect is often masked by the contraction of the 
a]>orture of the diaphragm in the eve-piece, the relative merits of 
two objectives, as regards flatness of field, should always be tested 
under an eye- piece giving a largo aperture. 

4. The “ defining jiower ” of an objective, which depends upon 
the coinplotoncss of its corrections for spherical and for chromatic 
aberration, and upon the accurate centring of its component lenses, 
is an attribute essimtiul to its satisfactory jierfomiance, wdiatever may 
be its other qualities, — its imjiortance in scientific research being 
such that no siqieriority in resolving power can compensate for the 
want of it; and, though it is |)OHsiblo to obtain ^rfect correction for 
sbhorical aberration up to the highest practicable limit of angle, yet 
the difficulty of seouring it increases rapidly with the au^ontation 
of ajierture, the want of it being made jierceptible, especially when 
deep eye-pioccs arc put on, by the blurring of clearly-marked lines 
or edges, and by general “fog-” Perfect colour-correction, on the 
other hand, is luit )>ossil>1e for dry lenses of the widest angle, on 
account of the irrationality of the secondary B|)ectrum ; but this 
may lie neutralized by the use of the immersion system. As already 
stated, what has to he aimed at in the constriction of microi(bopic 
objectives is not absolute colour-correction, but a slight degree of 
over-correction, which, by compensating the chromatic dispersion 
of the Huygenian eye-piece, shall produce an image free from false 
colour. As this can bo secured far more easily in the construction 
of objoctivos of inoilcrate than lu those of very wide aperture, the 
cost of the former is proportionally small,— an additional reason 
for the preference to be /|;iven to them on other guilds, in regard 
to all save very siiocial kinds of microscopic work. 

6. “Itesolving power,” being that by which very minute and 
closely ajiproximated markings— whether lines, striai, dots, or 
apertures — can be separately discerned, is a function which is only of 
primary importance in objectives whoso amplifying power specially 
nts them for the study of objects of this class. It appears irom ths 
mathematical researenes of Pfofessor Abbe that the maximum 
resolving power (with a theoretical angle of 180^) would be capable 
of separating 146,628 linos to the inch ; but he considers the limit 
of visual resolution depeiidinf; on the power of the eye to be about 
TTiAnrv of inch ; and this limit seems to have been nearly 
reached. To make such a separation distinctly perceptible, an 
amplification of at least 8000 linear would be requisite ; and this 
can only be obtained either by the use of an objective of very high 
power (such as ^ inch focus) in combination with a low or medium 
eye-piece or by putting a very deep eye-piece upon an objective of 
lower power (such as a 4 inch),— the former metnod, for the reasona 
already given, being decidedly preferable. For the resolution of lest 
closely approximated marking objoctivos of and | 

inch answer very well ; ana the resolving power which they 
require may be obtained without any excessive widening of t^ 
aperture. Tor the loss of resolving power consequent upon the 
contraction of the angle of a wator-immerBion objective to 128)” is' 
only one- tenth of the theoretical maximum 128,212 ; while a reduc- 
tion to 106)” only lowers the number of separable lines to 102,184 
to the inch, — thus diminishing the resolving power by little more 
than one-fifth, while the working distance and focal depth of the 
combination are greatly increased, and perfect definition is more 
certainly attainable. The 1 inch is (according to the writer's 
experience, which is confirmed by the theoretmal deductions of 
Professor Abbe) the lowest objective in which resolving power 
should be made the ]irimary q^ualification, — the ), ), ), and A 
inch being specially suited to kinds of biological work in which 
this is far less important tlian focal depth and dioptric precision. 
This view is stren^hened by the very important consideration that 
the resolving power given by wide a|)erture cannot be utilized, 
except by a method of ulumiuation that causes light to pass through' 
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ih« object at an obliquity oorreepondiM to that at which the xnoit 
divergent lays enter the objective. Now, although in the case of 
objecta whose markings are only superficial such obliquity may not 
be productive of false appearances (though even this is s(»^ly con- 
oeivablo), it must have fiiat effect when the object is thick eno^h 
to have an internal structure j and the experience of all biolqncal 
observers who have carried out the most delicate and difficult 
investigations is in accord, not only as to the advantage of direct 
illumination, but as to the deceptiveness of the appearances given 
by oblique, and the consequent danger of error in any inferences 
drawn from the latter. Thus, for example, the admirable researches 
of Strassburger, Fleming, Klein, and others upon the changes which 
take place in cell-nuclei during their subdivision can only be 
followed and verified (as the writer can personally testify) by 
examination of those objects under axial illumination, with objec- 
tives of an angle so moderate as to possess focal depth enough to 
follow the wonderful differentiation of component parts brought out 
by staining processes through their whole thickness. 

The most perfect objectives for the ordinary purposes of scientific 
research, therefore, will bo obviously those which combine exact 
definition and flatness of field with the widest aiierture that can be 
given without an inconvenient reduction of working distance and 
loss of the degree of focal depth suitable to the work on which they 
are respectively to be employed. These last attributes are es^iecially 
needed in the study of nving and moving objects ; and, in the case 
of these, dry objectives are decidedly preferable to immersion, 
since the shifting of the slide which is requisite to enable the move- 
ment of the object to be followed is very apt to produce disarrange- 
ment of the interposed drop. And, owing to the solvent power which 
the essential oils employed for homogeneous immersion have for 
the ordinaiy cements and varnishes, such care is necessary in the 
use of objectives constructed to work with them as can only be 
given when the observer desires to make a very minute and critical 
examination of a securely-mounted object. 

The following table expresses the magnifying powers of objectives 
constructed on the Engli^ scale of inches and parts of an inch, with 
the 10 inch body and the A and 11 eye- pieces usually supplied by 
English makers, and also specifies the an^e of aperture which, in the 
writer’s iudmient, is most suitable for each. Ho has the satisfac- 
tion of findmg that his opinions on this latter point, which are 
based on long experience in the microscopic study of a wider range 
of animal and vegetable objects than has fallen within the purview 
of most of his contemjioraries, are in accordance with the conclu- 
sions drawn by Professor Abbe from his profound investigations into 
the theory of microscopic vision,^ which have been carried into 
practical accomplishment in the excellent productions of Mr Zeiss. 
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For ordinary biological work, the and ^ objectives, with 
angles of from 100® to 120®, will be found to answer extremely 
well if constructed on the water-immersion system. 

Each of these ]>owers should be tested upon objects most suited 
to determine its capacity for the particular kind of work on which it 
ii to be employed ; and, in such testing, the application of deeper eye- 
pieces than can be habitually employed witn advantage will often 
■erre to bring out marked differences between two objectives which 
■oMi to work almost equally well under those ordinarily used,— 
defects in definition or colour-corroction, and want of light, which 
might otherwise have escaped notice, being thus made apparent. 
No single object is of such general utility mr those purposes as a 
large well-marked Podura scale ; for the eye which has been trained 
to the use of a particular specimen of it will soon learn to recognize 
by its means the qualities of any objective lictween 1 inch and ^ 
inch focus ; and it may be safely asserted that the objective which 
most clearly and sharjily exhibits its characteristic markings is the 
best for the ordinary work of the histologist. 

For the special attribute of resolving ^lowor, on the other hand, 
tests of an entirely different order are required ; and those are fur- 
nished, as already stated, either by the more “difficult” diatoms, 
or by the highest numbers of Robert's ruled test-plate. The 
diatom-valve at present roost in use as a test for resolving 
power is the AmphipUura pelludda^ the lines on which were long 
supposed to be more closely approximated than those of Nobert^ 


nineteenth band, being affirmed by Hr SoUitt to range !hnn 120^' 
to 180 in tAv of unsh. But the admirable photemphs of 
this valve obtained by Colonel Dr Woodward have conmmed the 
conclusion long previously expressed by the writer, that this esti- 
mate was far too high, Ming based on the ** spurious lineation’*^ 
produced, by diffiaction, and show that the stris on the largest 
valves do not exceed 91, while those on the smallest are never more* 
numerous than 100, in iVinr admirable 

manipulator hu also obtained excellent photographs of another very 
difficult test-diatom, Surirella gmma^ from which it appeara 
that its transverse strise count longitudinally at the rate of 72,000* 
to the inch, whilst the beaded appearances into which these may 
be resolved count transversely at the rate of 84,000 to the inch* 
Thus it appears that the complete resolution of these “vexatious* 
diatoms does not require by any means the maximum of aperture, 
but is probably dependent at least as much on the perfection of the> 
corrections and the effectiveness of the illumination. 

It must be understood that there is no intention in these remarks 
to undervalue the efforts which have been perseveringlv made by 
the ablest constructors of microscopic objectives in the direction of 
enlargjement of aperture. For these efforts, besides increasing the 
resolving power of the instrument, have done the groat service of 
producing a vast improvement in the quality of those objectives of 
moderate aperture which are most valuable to the scientific biolo- 
gist ; and the microscopist who wishes his arrmmentum to be com- 
plete will provide himself with objectives of those different qualities, 
as well as different powers, which shall best suit his particular 
requirements.** • 

Illuminating Apparatus. 

Every improvement in the optical performance of the compound 
achromatic microscope has called forth a corresponding improve- 
ment in the illumination of the objects viewed by it, since it soon 
came to be apparent that without such improvement the fhll ad- 
vantage of tne increased defining and resolving powers of the 
objectives could not be obtained. For the illumination of trans- 
parent objects examined by light transmitted through them under 
low powers of moderate angle a converging pencil of rays reflected 
upon their under surface by a concave mirror is generally sufficient,— 
a “condenser ” being only needed when the imperfect transparency 
of the object requires the transmission of more light through it. 
And the microscopist engaged in ordinary biological studies, who 
works on very transparent objects with objectives of 4 or J inch 
focus, or ^ inch immersion, will find that the small concave 
mirror of short focus with which the Continental models are fur- 
nished (see fig. 28) will generally prove sufficient for his needs, ^ia 
mirror is usually hung at such a distance beneath the stage that 
parallel rays falling on it are brought to a focus in the object as it 
lies on a slip of glass resting on the stage ; and thus, when the 
instrument is used by day, the light of a bright cloud (which is pre- 
ferable to any other) gives a well-illuminated field, even with 
powers last-mentioned. But when lamplight is used its divergent 
rays are not brought to a focus in the object by a mirror that is 
fixed as just stated ; and the distance of the mirror beneath the 
stage should be made ca^mble of increase (which is easily done by 
attaching it to a lengthening bar), so as to obtain the requisite 
focal convergence. Still the best effects of objectives of less than 
i inch focus cannot be secured without the aid of an achromatic 
condenser, interposed between the mirror and the object, so as to 
bring a larger body of rays to a more exact convergence. 

When objectives of still higher power are employed, the employ- 
ment of such a condenser becomes indispensable ; and when the 
highest powers are being used by lamplight, it is desirable to dis- 
pense with the mirror altogether, and to place the flame exactly in 
the optic axis of the microscope. The condenser should be an 
achromatic combination, corrected for the ordinary thickness of 
the glass slip on which the object lies, and capable of l^ing so 
adjusted as to focus the illuminating pencil in the object. 

As it is often found desirable that an object should be Illuminated 
by central rays alone, or that the quantity of light transmitted 
through it should be reduced (for bringing into view delicate detaila 
of structure which are invisible when the object is flooded with 
light), every microscoiie should be provided udth some means of 
cutting off the outer rays of the illuminating cone. The “dia- 
phragm-plate ’* ordinarily used for this purpose is a disk of black 
metal, pivoted to the under side of the stage, and perforated with » 
graduated series of apertures of different diameters, any one of which 
can bo brought, by the rotation of the disk, exactly into the optia 
axis of the microscope. But the required effect can be much more- 
advantageously obtained by the “iris-diaphragm,** in which a 
number of converging plates of metal are made so to slide over 
each other by the motion of a lever or screw that the apeiv 
ture is either enlarged or diminished, while always remaining prac- 
tically circular as well as central ; and in this manner a continuous 
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Tiitw of iho otjoot if obtfioedi with offndftional of tho 

U^t Another method, oommonlv adopted in Oennan miorofoopee, 
if to place a draw-tube in the optic azu between the ataM and^ 
mirror^ and to drop into the top of this tube one of aeet of ** ftope** 
^orated with aperturee of different fizes ; thia allowa a m- 
dational effect to be obtained by raiaing or lowering the tube, ao aa 
to place the atop nearer to or more remote fn>m the object ; but it 
ia not nearly ao convenient aa the iria-diaphra^ ; and the effect of 
the atop ia not nearly ao good when it ia removed to aome dia- 
tanoe beneath the object aa when it ia very near to the under aur- 
fiMe of the object-alide. When an achromatic condenaer ia 
need, either a diaphragm-plate or an iria-diaphragm ahould be placed 
below ita back lena, ao aa to cut off any requir^ proportion of the 
outer raya that form ita illuminating cone. 

Such an arrangement, while auiting all the ordinary reqiiirementa 
of the microecoput who uaoa the hi^^eat powers of hia instrument 
for the purposes of biological investigation (as, for example, in the 
study of Bacteria or of the reproduction of the Monadina^t does not 
serve to bring into effective use the special resolving power pos- 
aessed by objectives of large aperture. It has long been known 
that for the discernment of verye closely approximated markings 
oblique illumination ia advantageous,— an objective which exhibits 
such a diatom- valve as Pkuroaigma anguUutum with a smooth un- 
marked surface when illuminated by the central raya of the achro- 
matic condenser making its characteristic markings (figs. 8-11) 
distinctly visible when the centr^ rays of the condenser are kept 
back by a stop, and the object is illuminated by its convergent mar- 
g|^l rays only. And it has also been- practically known for some 
time that the resolution of lined or dotted tests can be often 
effected by mirror illumination alone, if the mirror be so mounted 
aa to be able to reflect rays through the object at such obliquity to 
the optic axis of the microscope as to roach the margin of a wide- 
angled objective. But it has only been since Professor Abbe’s 
researches have given the true theory of ** resolution” that the 
special advantage of oblique illumination has been fully compre- 
hended, and that the best means have been devised for using it 
effectively. Two different systems have now come into use, each 
of which has its special advantages. 

One consists in the attachment of the illuminating apparatus 
(mirror and achromatic condenser) to a ** singing tail-piece ” (see 
fig. 82), which, moving radially upon a pivot whose axis intersects 
the optic axis at right angles in the piano of the object, can trans- 
mit tne illuminating pencil through it at any degree of obliquity 
that the construction of the stage allows. The direction of this 
pencil being of course limited to one azimuth, it is requisite, in order 
to bring out its full resolving effect, that the object should be made 
to rotate, by making the stage that carries it revolve round the 
optic axis, BO that the oblique peiK^il may impinge upon the lines or 
other markings of the object in every direction successively. It 
will then be found that the ap|)earances presented bv the same 
object often vary considerably, — one sot of linos being shown when 
the object lies in one azimuth, and another when ita azimuth has 
been changed by rotation through 60*, 90*, or some otlier angle. 
Yarioua contrivances have also been devised for throwing very 
oblique illuminating pencils on the object by means of prisms 
placed beneath the stage. 

Illumination of at least equal obliquity to that afforded by the 
swinging tail-piece may now, however, be obtained by the use of 
condensers specially constructed to give a divergence of 170* to the 
rays which they transmit when used immersionally, by brinmng 
their flat tops into approximation to the under side oi the glass 
slide on which the object is mounted, with the interposition 
of a film of water or (preferably) of glycerin. By using a cential 
stop, maiginal rays alone may do allowed to pass ; and these will 
be imnsmitted through the object in every azimuth at the same 
time. But diaphragms with apertures limiting the transmitted rays 
to one part of the periphery may be so fixed in a tube beneath 
the condenser as to be easily made to rotate, thus sending its 
oblique pencils through the object in every azimuth in succession. 
And where this rotation of the diaphragm brings out two sets of 
lines at a certain angular interval a diaphragm with two marginal 
r openings at a corresponding angular distance will enable both to 
be seen .at once. Numerous arrangements of this kind have been 
devised by those who devote them special attention to the reso- 
lution of difficult diatom-tests ; but they are of little or no use to 
those who use the microscope for biological research. 

' For the illumination of the surfaces of opaque objects which must 
be seen by reflected l^ht the means emplojfed wUl va^ with the 
local length of the objective employed. For large bright olnecto 
viewed under a low magnifying power good ordinary daylight is 
sufficient ; but if the surface of the obj^t is dull, reflecting but 
little light, the aid of a bull’s-eye or large bi-convex lens must ^ 
employe in order to give it sufficient Drilliance. This aid will 
always be required by mmplight ; and by a proper adjustment of 
the relative olstanoes of the lamp and the object the rays from the 
lunp may be made either to sprm themselves over a wide area or 
to oonveige upon a small spot The former is the method suitable 


to large objects viewed under a low magnifying power ; the latter 
to the illumination of small objects whi<m are to be exaimed under 
objectives of (say) 1 inch or | mch focus. Another method which 
may be conveniently had recourse to when the mierosoope is pro- 
vided with a swinging tail-piece is to turn this on itp pivot until 
the concave mirror is Drought above the stage, so that rays which 
it gathers either from natiw or artificial sources may be reflected 
downwards upon the surface of the object 
The illumination of an opaque object to be seen with a h^her 
power than the | or i inch objectives was formerly provided for 
by a concave speemum (termed a^eberkiihn ititer its inventor), with 
a perforation in the centre for the passage of the rays to the objec- 
tive to which it is fitted, —the curvature of the speculum being so 
adapted to the focus of the objective which carries it that, when 
the latter is duly adjusted, the rays 
reflected upwards around we object 
from the mirror to the speculum 
shall converge strongly on the ob- 
ject. The various disadvantages of 
this mode of illumination, however, 
have caused it to be now generally 
superseded by other arrangements. 

For powers between inch and 
iiioh, and even for a 1 or ^ inch 
of small angle and good working 
distance, nothing is so convenient 
as the parabolic speculum or side- 
illuminator (F, fig. 17) invented by 
the late Richard Beck. This is 
attached to a spring-clip that slides 
on the tubes of low-power objec- 
tives, so that its distance firom the 
object and the direction of its re- , .. 

fleeted pencil arc readily adjusted ; Fia. 17. —Beck’s PmbolioSide- 
and for use with higher powers it Illuminator, with Crouchs 
may bo either mounted on a separ Adapter, 
ate arm attached to aome part of the stand of the microscope, or 
may be hung in the manner shown in fig. 17 from an ’’ adapter " 
A interposed between the objective and the body. By rotating 
the collar B and making use of the joints 0, C, the lengthening 
rod D, and the ball and socket K, any position may be mven to tho 
speculum F that may best suit the objective with which it is used. 

When, however, it is desired to illuminate objects to be seen under 
objectives of high power and very short working distance, side 
illumination of any kind becomes difficult, though not absolutely 
impossible ; ^ and various modes have been devised for the illumina- 
tion of the object by means of light sent down upon it, through 
the objective, from above. This is done in the vertical illuminator, 
of Messrs Beck (fig. 18) — tho original idea of which was first 
A C 



I 



Fio. 18. —Beck's Vertical Illnminator. 


given by the American Professor H. L. Smith^by a disk of 
thin glsM B, b, attached to a milled head by which its angular 
position may be adjusted, and introduced by a slot A, e into the 
interior of an adapter that is interposed between the objective 0, d 
and the nose e of the body. The light which enters at the lateral 
aperture A, a, falling upon the oblique surface of the disk C, b, is 
reflected downwards, and is concentrated by the lenses of the 
* objective upon the object beneath. The lateral torture may be 
provided with a diaphragm, with openings of different sizes, for 
diminishing the false light to which this method is liable ; or a screen 
with a small aperture may be placed between the lamp and the 


1 See a method devised by Hr Jemea Smith, in /cur. Jlcif, Jikrot. See,, r&L 
K.S., 1880, p. 198. 
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S QiniiiatoT^ ftt any cuitancd that is found to produce the best effeoti* 

^ illuminator, the lamp should he placed at a dis^mce 

of about 8 inches from the aperture ; and, when the proper adjust- 
ments have been made, the image of the flame should be seen upon 
the object The illumination of the entire field, or the direction of 
the li^t more or less to either side of it can easily be mana^ by 
the interposition of a small condensing lens placed at about the dis- 
tance of its own focus from the lamp. The objects viewed by this 
mode of illumination with dry-front objectives are best uncovered, 
since, if they are covered with thin glass, so large a proportion of 
the light sent down upon them is reflected from the cover (especially 
when objectives of large angle of aperture are employed) that very 
little is seen of the objects ^neath, unless their reflective power is 
very high. With immersion objectives, however, covered objects 
may be used. Another method of vertical illumination long since 
devised by Mr Tolies has recently been brought into notice by 
Professor W. A. Bogers of Boston (U. S. ). It consists in the in- 
troduction of a small rectangular prism at a sliort distance behind 
the front combination of the objective, so that mrallel rays enter- 
ing its vertical surface pass on between its {mrallel horizontal sur- 
faces until they meet the inclined surface, by wliich they are 
rdlected downwards. In passing through tlic front combination of 
the objective, they are deflected towards its axis ; but, as their 
angle of convergence is less than the angle of divergence of the rays 
proceeding from the object, the reflected rays will not meet in the 
local point of the lens, but will be so distributed as to illuminate 
a Sufficient ar(^. By altering the extent to which the prism is 
pushed in, or by lifting or depressing its outer end by means of a 
milled-head screw, the lield of illumination can be regulated. Tlie 
working of this prism with immersion-objectives is stated by Mr 
Tolies to be peculiarly satisfactory, 

Blac^^Oround Illumination. — There are certain classes of objects 
which, tliough sufficiently tran8|)aront to be seen with light trans- 
mitted thrush them, are best viewed when illuminated hy rays of 
such obliquity as not to pass directly into the objective, — such a 
proportion of these rays being retained by the oWeet as to render it 
self-luminous, when, all direct light being cut on, the general field 
is perfectly diu*k. This method is particularly eirective in the case 
of such delicate mineral structures as the silicoous tests of Poly- 
cystvna and the **frustules'* of Diaionvacem, And it is one ad- 
vantygo of this kind of illumination that it brings out with 
considerable eflect the solid forms of objects suited to it, oven 
when they are viewed monocularly. Two modes of providing this 
illumination arc in use, each of which has its s|)ecial advantages. 
One consists in placing a central stop either upon or immediately 
beneath a condenser of wide aperture, which shall cut ofl' all rays 
save those that, after passing through the object (as in fig. 20), 
diverge at an angle greater than that of the objective used ; so 
that, while the ground is darkened, the object is seen brightly 
standing out upon it. But if the divergence of tlie rays is but 
moderate (say 60*), and the angle of tlie objective is largo (say 
90*), the most divergent rays of the condenser will enter the mar- 
^nal portion of the objective, and, the field not being darkened, 
the black -ground effect will not be produced. This method 
has the gr^t convenience of allowing black-ground illumination 
to be substituted for the ordinary illumination under different 
powers, without any other change in the apparatus than the turning 
of a diaphragm-plate fitted with stojis of different sizes suitable to 
the several apertures of the objectives; and the modern achro- 
matic condensers of wide aiiorturo can be thus used with objectives 
of 120* angle. 

An excellent black-grou«*vI illumination is also given by the para- 
bolic illuminator (fig. 19), originally worked out as a silvered 
■peoulom by Mr Wenham, but now made as a iiaraboloid of glass 
that reflects to its focus the rays which fall upon its internal surface. 
A diagrammatic section of this instrument, showing the course of 
the rays through it, is given in fig, 20, the shaded portion repre- 
senting the paraboloid. The parallel rays r, r', r", entering its lower 
surface perpendicularly, pass on until they meet its parabolic 
surface, on which they fall at such an angle as to be totally reflected 
by it, and are all directed towards its focus F. The top of the 

S iaboloid being ground out into a spherical curve of which F is 
e centre, the rays in emerging from it undergo no refraction, since 
each falls perpendicularly upon the of the surface through 
which it passes. A stop placed at S prevents any of the rays 
reflected upwards by the mirror from passing to the object, which, 
being placed at F, is illuminated by tlie rays reflected into it from 
all uaes of the paraboloid. Those rays which pass through it 
diverge again at various angles ; and if the least of these, GFH, be 
greater than the angle of aperture of the object-glass, none of tliem 
ean enter it The stop is attached to a stem of wire, which passes 
vertioally through the paraboloid and terminates in a knob beneath, 
as diown in fy 19 ; and by means of this it may be pushed 
upwards, so as to cut off the less divergent rays in their passage 
towards the object, thus giving a black-ground illumination witti 
o^ectiTes of an angle of aperture much wider than GFH. In using 
fhe paraboloid for aelioata ol^jects, the rays which are made to enter 


it should be parallel ; oonsequenily the plane mirror should alwayr 
be employed ; and whom instead of Hie parallel rays of daylight, we 
are oblige to use the diverging rays of a lamp, theae dionld be 
rendered as parallel as possible, previously to their reflexion from 
the mirror, by the 
interposition of the 
bufi’e-eye ” so ad- 
justed as to produce 
this effect. Tliore are 
many cases, however, 


Pioa. 19, 20. — ^Wenbam’s Parabolic Illuminator. 

in which the stronger light of the concave mirror is preferable. 
When it is desired that the light should fall on the object from one 
side only, the circular oj)oning at the bottom of the wide tube that 
carries the paraboloid may be fitted with a diaphragm adapted to 
cover all but a certain portion of it ; and, by giving rotation to 
this diaphragm, rays of great obliquity may bo made to fall upon 
the object from every azimuth in Buccessioii. 

In order to adapt this paraboloid to objectives of very wide angle 
of aperture, a special modification of it, originally devised by Mr 
Wenham, has ^en latterly reintroduced under the designation of 
^immersion-paraboloid,** with most excellent effect. Tms consists 
in making the top of the paraboloid flat instead of concave, and in 
interposing a film of glycerin between its surface and the under 
surface of the glass slide carrying the object Only rays of such 
extreme obliquity are allowed to pass into the slide as would be 
totelly reflooM from its under surface if they fell upon it through 
air ; and, as these illuminate the object without passing into the 
objective, it can be thus examined under even the highest powers. 




Binocular Microscopes. 

Stereoseojnc Binoculars . — The admirable invention of the stereo- 
scope by Professor Wheatstone has led to a general apprecia- 
tion of the value of the conjoint use of both eye^ in conveying to 
the mind a conception of the solid forms of objects such as the 
use of either eye singly does not generate with the like certainty or 
effectiveness (see Stereoscopr). This conception is the product 
of the mental combination of the dissimilar perspective projections 
which our right and left rotince receive of any object that is suffi- 
cionldy near me eyes for the formation of two images that are sen- 
sibly dissimilar. Now it is obvious that a similar difference must 
exist between the two i^erspective projections of any object in relief 
that are formed by the rignt and left halves of a microscopic ob- 
jective and tliat this dinerence must increase with the angular 
aperture of the objective. And the fact of this difference may be 
easily made apparent experimentally, by adapting a semicircular 
**Btop** to any objective of from 20* to 80* angle iii such a manner 
that It can bo* turned so as to cover either its right or its left half ; 
for not only will the two images of any projecting object formed by 
the rays transmitted through Hie two uncovered h^ves be found 
sensibly differant, but, if they be photographed or accurately drawn, 
the ** pairing'* of their pictures in the stereoscope will bring out 
the form of me object in vivid relief What is needed, therefore, to 
give the true stereoscoiiic effect to a binocular microscope is a means 
of so bisecting the cone of rays transmitted by the objective that 
its two lateral halves shall be transmitted the one to the right and 
the other to the left eye, and that the two images shall be crossed 

left eye^and that formed by the loft half of the object^ being sent 
to the right eye) in order to neutralize the reversing effect of tho 
microscope itsMt If this cromng does not take place, the effect 
wUl be rendered *^pioudoBcopic,** not ‘‘ortho8coplc,**“-its projec- 
tions becoming depressions, and its d^ressions being brought out an 
prominences. It was from a want of due appreciation of this fact 
that the earlier attempts at coustructing a stereoscopic binocular 
gave representations of objects placed under it, not m their tmn 
orthoaoopio, but in their pseudoscopic aspect This was thn 
oaae, for example, with the Dinocolar microeoope firat deviaad bj 
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Riddell of New Orleans in 1851, which separated the cone 
irfraj-j by a pair of lectangular prisms so placed e^ to edge above 
the objective that the rays passing through its right half were 
reacted honiontally to the right side, to be changed to the vertical 
direction and sent to the right eye by a lateral rectangular prism, 
while the rays from the left half of the objective were sent to the 
left eye in a similar manner. Professor Riddell describes the 
“conversion of relief” produced by this arrangement with the 
ordinary eye-piece as making a metal spherule apf>car “as a dass 
ball silvered on the under lide, and ^ ^ 

a crystal of galena like an empty 
box/’ And to render the images 
“normal and natural” he found 
himself obliged to use erecting eye- 
pieces, which should produce a second 
reversal of the images that had been 
reversed in their first formation.^ 

Subsequently, however, Professor 
Riddell devised and perfected another 
arrangement giving a true orthoscopic 
effect, which, after being long disre- 
garded, has been latterly taken up 
and brought into use by Mr Stephen- 
son. The cone of rays passing up- 
wards from the objective meets a 
pair of prisms (A, A fig. 21) fixed 
immediately above its back lens, 
which divides it into two halves ; 
each of those is subjected to internal 
reflexion from the inner side of the 
prism through which it passes ; and 

the sUphtseimration of the two prisms ® i ® ® “‘ocular 

at their upper end gives to the two ^ “ ‘ 

pencils B,]i, on their emergence from the upper surfaces of the 
prisms, a divergence which directs them through two oblicpioly- 
placed bodies to their respective eye-pieces. By this internal 
reflexion a lateral reversal is produced, which neutralizes that of 
the ordinary microscopic ima^, so that, while each eye receives 
the image formed by its own half of the objective, the pairing 
of the two pictures produces a true orthoscopic effect.’ 

About the same date MM. Nachet of Paris succeeded in devising a 
binocular that should ^ve a true o^oscopic image, by placing above 
the object-glass an equiangular prism (P. fig. 22) with one of its sur- 
faces parallel to its bacic lens, 
which, receiving the pencils ab 
forming the right half of the 
cone. Internally reflects them 
obliquely upwards to the left, 
and in like manner reflects tlie 
pencils a’6’ from the loft half of 
the cone obliquely upwards to 
the right. Those pencils, pass- 
ing out of the leit and right 
oblique faces of the prism at 
right angles (so as not to undergo 
cither refraction or dispersion), 
enter right and left lateral 
prisms, alM at right angles, and, 
after Mng internally reflected 
by these, pass out vertically, at 
right angles to their upper sur- 
faces, through two paralld bodies 
•(fig. 23), whose eye- pieces bring 
them to a focus in the right 
and left eyes respectively. The 
•distance Mtween these bodies may be adjusted to the varying 
•distances between the axes of individual pairs of eyes, by adjust- 
ing screws at their base, which vary the distance of the lateral 
pxums from the central. This instrument gives a theoretically 
perfect representation of a microscopic object in relief, as it would 
appear if enlarged to the size of its image, and brought to within 
ab^t 10 inches of the eye ; and its chief practical defect is that, 
as the two bodies are parallel, instead of being slightly converg- 
ent, it cannot be continuously used without an uncomfortable 
atrain. But, as its performance depends upon the accuracy of the 
aeven plane surfaces of the three prisms, and on the correctness of 
^eir relations to each other, it is liable to considerable error from 
imperfectioiis in its construcrion ; and, as the instrument can only 
l>e used for its own special purpose, the observer must be provided 
with an ordinary single-bocUea microscope for the examination of 
objects unsuited to the powers of the binocuUu'. This last objection 
Applies also to Professor Riddell’s model. 

It was for these reasons that Mr Wenbam, fully impressed with 
the advantages of stereoecopic virion to the microecopist, set himself 

I See Slllimsn'e vol. x?., ISM, p. 68 ; end Quart. Joar. of Mkra. 

JW.,vol.L, 1868.p.f86L . ir , ^ 

• QaatL Jaar. wA U., 1354, p. 13. 





Fio. 22.— Nachet ’a Binocular 
Prisras. 



Kio. 23. — Nochet'n Binocular 
Microscope. 


to devise a construction by which it might be obtained without tiie 
drawbacks inevitable in the workingof luddell’s and Nachet’s insten- 
meats; and he soon succeeded in accomplishing this on a plan which 
has proved not only convenient but practically satisfactory, notwith- 
standing its theoretical im- 
perfection. Only the right 
naif of the cone of rays pro- 
ceeding upwards from tho 
right lialf of the objective 
(a, fig. 24) is intercepted by 
a prism placed immediately 
over that half of its back lens, 
which, by two internal re- 
flexions (as shown in fig. 25), 
sends its pencils obUquoly 
upwai'ds into the left-hand or 
secondary body L, whilst the 
jHmcils of the left half-cone 
pass uninterruptedly into the 
right-hand bony R, and fonu 
an image tliat sufiers no other 
deterioration than that which 
results from the halving of the 
angular a|)erturo and the con- 
fkajuent loss of light. The 
inodorato convorgonco of the 
two lK)dio8 (wliich, by varying 
the angles of tho prism, "may 
be made greater or loss, so as 
to accord with tho ordinary 
convergence of the optic axes 
in tho individual observer) is 
much more generally suitable 
than tho juirallolism of MM. 

Nachet’s earlier instrument; 
and the adjustment requisite for variation of distance between the 
eyes can bo made by simply lengthening or shortening the bodies 
by drawing out or pushing in tho diverging L 
eye-pieces. 

It may bo fairly objected to Mr Wenham’s 
method (1) that, as tho rays which pass 
through tho prism and are obliquely reflected 
into tho secondary body traverse a longer , 
distance than those which pass on uninter- 
ruptedly into the principal oody, the image 
formed by them will be somewhat larger than 
that which is formed by the other sot, and (2) 
that tho image formed by the rays which liave 
been subjected to the action of tiie prism must 
bo inferior in distinctness to that formed by 
tho uninterrupted half of tho cone of rays. 

Hut these objections arc found to have no 
practical woiglit. For it is well known to 
those who liave experimented upon the phe- 
nomena of stereoscopic vision (1) that a slight 
difleronce in the size of the two pictures is no 
bar to their perfect combination, and (2) that, 
if one of tho pictures bo good, the full effect 
of relief is given to the image, even though 
tho other picture be faint and imperfect, pro- 
vided that the outlines of the latter are suffi- 
ciently distinct to represent its perspective 
projection. Hence if, instead of the two 
equally half-good pictures which are obtain- 
able by MM. Nachot’s original construction, 
we had in Mr Wenham’s one good and one Pio. 24.— Wenham's 
indifferent picture, the latter would be de- Stereoscopic Bin- 
cid^ly preferable. But, in point of fact, the ocular Microscope, 
deterioration of the second picture in Mr Wenham’s arrangement 
is loss considerable than that of both pictures in the original 
arran^ment of MM. Nachet ; so that tho optical performance of 
the Wenham binocular is in every way superior. It has, in addi- 
tion, these further advantages over the preceding first, the 
greater comfort in using it (especially for some length of time 
together) which results from the convergence of the axes of the 
eyes at their usual angle for moderately near objects ; second, that 
this binocular arrangement does not necessitate a special instrument, 
but may bo applied to any microscope which is capable of carry- 
ing the weight of the secondary body,— the prism oeing so fixed 
in a movable frame that it may in a moment be taken out of 
the tube or replaced therein, so that when it has been removed the 
principal body acts in every respect as an ordinary microscope, 
the entire cone of rays passing unmterruptedly into it ; and, thud, 
that the simplicity of its construction renders its derangement 
almost impossible. Hence it is the one most generally preferred 
by microscopists who use the long-bodied Engliso model. 

For ehort-bodied Continental microecopee , howe ver, MM. Nachet 
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Fio. 25.->Wenham’s Binocular 
PriBin. 


dtriied m oniiigetiieiit of two prums, based on Mr Wenhim*! 
ftmdamentiA idea of deflecting one naif of the cone of raya into a 
•eoondary body, whilst the other half proceeds onwards without 
ohange of direction into the principal body. And it is an interost- 
ing feature in this construction tnot, by a simple clmnge in the 
position of the dividing prism, the tnie ** orthoscopic image mav be 
made, by a “ conversion of relief,” to become ‘‘pscudoscopic. 

The effect of stereoscopic projection may be attained, nowever, 
without a double body, by the insertion of a suitably constructed 
binocular cye*piece into the IWy 
of any ordinary monocular micro- 
scope. A plan of this kind was 
first successfully worked out by 
Mr Tolies (the very able optician 
of Boston, United States), who 
interposed a system of prisms 
similar to that devised by MM. 

Kachet (fig. 22), but on a much 
larger scale, between an “erector” 

(resembling that used in the oye- 
^ece of a day telescoi>e) and a pair 
of ordinary Huygonian eye* pieces, 
the central or dividing prism 
being placed at or near the plane 
of the secondary ima^ formed by 
the erector, while the two eye- 
pieces are placed immediately 
above the lateral prisms, — the 
combination thus making that division in the pencils forming the 
secondary (erected) image which it makes in the Nachet binocular 
in the pencils emerging from the objective. 

A stereoscopic eye-piece of a very different construction has been 
recently devised by Professor Abbe, who, making use, for the 
division between the two eye-pieces of the rays going to form the 
first image, of an arrangement of prisms essentially similar to that 
devised by Mr Wenham for his non-stereoscopic binocular (fig. 27),. 
obtains either an orthoscopic or a pseudoacopic effect by facing 
on each eye-piece a cap with a semicircular diaphr^m, so as to 
extinguish half , of each of the cones of rays that form the two 
retimd images. While in one position of the diaphragms true 
sterooscopic or orthoscopic relief is given, it is sufiiciont to turn 
the diaphragms into the opposite position to obtain a psoudo- 
soopic conversion.^ It appears, however, that this arrangement, 
though possessing points or groat interest in relation to the theory 
of binocular vision, is not likely to supersede the ordinary Wenham 
prisml 

It must be obvious to every one who studios ivith sufficient 
attention the conditions under which true stereoscopic relief can bo 
given that no combination of two dissimilar retinal j>erspectives 
can be satisfactory unless the visual pictures represent with tolerable 
distinctness the features of the object that lie in different focal planes. 
This is provided for, in ordinary vision, by the power of accommo- 
dation |>oBsos8ed by the eye, which, while focussed exactly to any 
one plane, can also include in its visual picture (within certain 
limits) what is either nearer or more remote. Now it seems prob- 
able that, as Professor Abbe has urged, this power of accommoda- 
tion comes into play in microscopic stereoscopy, but there can be 
no question that the visual distinctness of the parts of an object 
lying within and beyond the focal plane, and tnerefore the com- 

S leteness of the stereoscopic image, mainly depends upon the “ focal 
^th ” of the objective employed, — which, as already explained, b 
a function of its angular aperture. When, however, objectives of long 
focus and small aperture are employed in binocular microscojiy, 
although each of the two perspective projections may be fairly 
distinct throughout, the effect of solid vilief will be very incon- 
siderable, because tlie pictures are not sufficiently dissimilar to one 
another,— the case being exactly analogous to that of the stereo- 
scopic combination of two photographic portraits taken at an angle 
of no more than a few degrees from each other. Still, with an 
objective of inchos focus and an angular aperture of from 15” to 
20^, a very distinct separation is made of the focal pianos of trans- 
parent sections of structures having no gjmt minuteness of detail, 
—such, specially, as injected preimrations,— the solid forms of 
their capillary networks being presented to the mind’s eye with a 
ivividness that no monocular representation of them can afford. 
When a 1 inch objective of 20® or 26* is used, the stereoscopic effect 
beoomes much more satisfactory ; so that objects of moderate pro- 
jection (such as many of the siliceous Polycyatina, IHatmnacem, 
Ao.)can he seen in nearly their natural projection, and, if the focal 
ft^oatment is made for a medium plane, with tolerable distinctness 
both of their nearer and remoter parts. With a { inch of 80® or 
35 \ the stereoioopio relief becomes more pronounced ; but the 
diminntion of the focal depth prevents the several planes of objects 
in strong relief from being as distinctly seen at the same time. A 

I Sm TVwm. Jloy. Mierot. JSoe,, N. S., voL xt., 1867, p. 106 ; and Monthiy 
JflerM. Awr., voL L, 2869, p. 81. 

-s 8 m Jmr, Mierot, td ler., vol. 1.. 1881, p. 988. 


i inch objeetiTe of abont 40* of aperture, however, affords tiis most 
satis&ctory results with suitable objects,— fhll stereoeoc^ relief 
being gained without exaggeration, so as to present, s.g., the 
disoddal diatoms and the smaller Mycydina in their true fonna, 
whilst their nearer and more remote parts are seen with sufficient 
distinctness to require only a very slight adjustment of the focus 
for their perfect definition. Still more minute objects may be well 
shown by ^ths and Jth objectives whose angular aperture does 
not exceed 60®; but it can be shown both, theoretically and 
practically * that the dissimilaril^ of the two perspective projections 
of objects in relief formed by objectives of any angle much exceed- 
ing 40® is such as to exaggerate the stereoscopic effect ; besideo 
which, every enlargement m angular aperture so greatly diminishes 
the fo^ depth of tne objectives that only those parts of the objects 
which lie very near the focal plane can be seen with distinctness 
sufficient for the formation of a good stereoscopic image. Hence, 
for the puipo^ of minute histological research, the stereoscopic 
binocular is (in the present writer’s opinion) almost valueless ; 
since, if any distinct perspective differentiation can be gained with 
objectives of the short focus and enlarged angle that are most 
suitable to such investigations, tlUK differentiation will be so great 
as to produce a highly exaggerated stereoscopic effect If such 
objectives be used binocularly at all, they must so mounted that 
their back lenses are in very close proximity to the prism ; and the 
(transparent) object must be illuminated by an achromatic condenser 
of sufficient aperture to send through it pencils of sufficient diver- 
gence to produce the secondary image. 

In regard to the advantage derived from the use of the stereo- 
scopic binocular, with the powers, and upon the objects, suitable to 
produce the true effect of solid form, the w^riter can unhesitat- 
ingly assert, as the result of a long and varied experience, that 
in no other way could lie as certainly or as vividly image those 
forms to himself, and that in prolonged work upon such subjects 
he is conscious of a great saving of fatigue, which seems attributable 
not merely (perhaps not so much) to the conjoint use of both eyes 
as to the absence ot the mental effort required for the interpretation 
of the microscopic picture, when the solid fonn of the object has to 
be ideally constructed from it (chiefly by means of the information 
obtainable through the focal adjustment), instead of being directly 
presented to the mind's eye.^ 

Non- Stereoscopic Binoculars , — The great comfort which is experi- 
enced by the microscopist in the conjoint use of both eyes has led 
to the invention of more than one arrangement by which this can 
be secured when those high powers are required which cannot be 
employed with the ordinary stereoscopic binocular. 

This is accomplished by Messrs Powell and Lea- 
land by taking advantage of the fact that, when a 
pencil of rays falls obliquely upon the surface of 
a refracting medium, a part of it is reflected with- 
out entering that medium at all. In the place 
usually occupied by the Wenham prism they 
interpose an inclined plate of glass with j)ai’allel 
sides, through which one portion of the rays pro- 
ceeding upwards from the whole aperture of the 
objective passes into the principal body with very 
little change in its course, whilst another portion 
is reflected from its surface into a rectangular 
prism so placed as to direct it obliquely upwards 
into the secondary body (flg. 26), Although 
there is a decided difference in brightness between 
the two ime^s, that formed by the reflected rays 
being the ^nter, yet there is marvellously littiA 
loss of deflnition in either, even when the inch 
objective is used. The disk and prism are flxed 
in a short tube, which can be readily substituted in any ordinary 
binocular micro-icope for the one containing the Wenham prism. 

Other arrangements were devised long ago by Mr Wenham,® with 
a view to obtaui a greater equality in the amount of light-rays form- 
ing the two pictures ; and he has latterly 
carried one of these into practical effect, 
with the advant^ that the compound 
prism of which it consists has so nearly 
the same shape and size as his ordinaiy 
sterooscopic prism as to be capable of 
being mounted in precisely the same 
manner, so that the one may be readily 
exchan^ for the other. The axial ray a, 
proceeinng upwards from the objective, 
enters the prism ABDEF (flg. 27) at 
right angles to its lower face, and passes 
on to c, where it meets the inclined face AB, at which this prism > 
is nearly in contact with the oblique fisce of the right-angled 


* See The Mie^oeeepe and iU 6th ed., pp. 49-44. 

4 A rery elaborate Inrestlgatlon, by Profeaaor Abbe, On the Ocaeiitlonf of 
Orthoscopic and PMndoeoopIo EffeeU in the Kinocnl r Micitwcope,** will be lottiid 
In the Jour, e^the Rop, Micros, Sce,^ 9d Mr., vol. i., 1881, p. 908. « 

4 TrantacHoui efthe Mierot^Soe,^ N. S.,,voi. xlv.. 1866. a. loa. 
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priim ABO. By intomal reflezioii ftt>ni the fonner and external 
reflexion fiom the latter about half the beam b is reflected within 
the fint priim in the direction eb, while the other half proceeds 
straight onwards through the second prism, in the direction ea', 
so as to pass into the pnncipal body. The reflected half, meeting 
at d the oblique (silvered) sur&oe DE of the first prism, is again 
reflected in the direction db\ and, passing out of that prism per- 
pendicularly to its surface AF, proceeds towards the secon&y 
body. The two prisms must not be in absolute contact along the 
plane AB, since, if they were, Newton’s rings would be formed ; 
and much nicety is required in their adjustment, so that the two 
reflexions may be combined without any blurring of the image in 
the secondary body. 

For the prolong!^ observation, under high powers, of objects not 
requiring the extreme of perfection in definition,— -such, for example, 
as the study of the cyclosis in plants,— great advaiit^ is gained 
from the conjoint use of both eyes by one of the above arrangements. 

Mechanical Constbuction of the Microscope. 

The optical arrangements on which the working of the compound 
achromatic microscope depends having now been explained, we have 
next to consider the mechanical provisions whereby they are brought 
to bear upon the different purposes which the instrument is destinecl 
to serve. Every complete microscope must possess, in addition to the 
lens or combination of lenses which affords its magnifying power, a 
stage whereon the object may securely rest, a concave mirror for the 
illumination of transparent objects fVom beneath, and a condensing- 
lens for the illumination of onaque objects from above. 

1. Now, in whatever mode these may be connected with each 
other, it is essential that the optical part and the stage should bo 
so disposed as either to be altogether free from tendency to vibra- 
tion or to vibrate togefher ; since it is obvious that any movement 
of one, in which the other does not partake, will be ai^ented to 
the eye of the observer in proportion to the mogni^ng power 
employed. In a badly-constructed instrument, even though placed 
upon a steady table resting upon the firm floor of a well-built iiouse, 
when high powers are used, the object is seen to oscillate so rapidly 
at the slightest tremor— such as that caused by a person walking 
across the room, or by a carriage rolling by in the street — as to be 
frequently almost indistinguishable ; whereas in a well-constructed 
instrument scarcely any pei*ceptible effect Tvill be produced by even 
greater disturbances. Hence, in the choice of a micro^ope, it 
uiould always be subjected to this test, and should bo unhesitatingly 
rejected if the result be unfavourable. If the instrument shouldbe 
found free from fault when thus tested with high powers, its 
steadiness with low powers may be assumed ; but, on the other 
hand, though a microscope may give an image free from perceptible 
tremor when the lower powers only are employed, it may be quite 
unfit for use with the higher. The methoa still adopted by some 
makers, of supporting the body by its base alone, is the worst 
possible, especially for the long body of the large English model, 
since any vibration of its lower part is exaggerated at its ocular end. 
The firmer the support of the body along its length the less tremor 
will be seen in the microscopic image. 

2. The next requisite is a capability of accurate adjustment to 
every variety of focal distance, without movement of the object. It j 
is a principle universally recognised in the construction of good ; 
microscopes that the sta^ whereon the object is placed should ^ be ] 
a fixture, the movement by which the focus is to do adjusted being 
given to the optical portion. This movement should be such as to | 
allow range from a minute fraction of an inch to three or four 
inches, with equal power of obtaining a delicate adjustment at any ' 
part. It should also be so accurate that the optic axis of the in- | 
strument should not be in the least altered by any movement in a | 
vertical direction, so that, if an object be brouglit into the centre of 
the field with a low power, and a higher power be then sulMtituted, 
the object should be found in the centre of its field, notwithstand- 
ing the great alteration in the focus. In this way much time may 
oiften be saved by employinga low power as a '^finder ” for an object to 
be examined by a higher one ; and when an object is l^ing viewed 
by a succession of powers little or no readjustment of its place on 
the stage should be required. A rack-and-pinion adjustment, if it 
be made to work both tightly and smoothly, answers sufficiently 
well for the focal adjustment, when objectives of low power only are 
•mployed. But for any lenses whose focus is loss than half an inch 
a ** fine adjustment,” or ** slow motion,” by means of a screw-move- 
ment operating either on the object-glass alone or on the entire body 
(preferably on the latter), is of great value ; and for the highest 
powers it is quite indispensable. It is essential that in this motion 
there should m no “lost time,” and that its working should not, 
produce any * * twist ” or displacement of the image. In some micro- 
foopes which are provided with a fine adjustment the rack-and- 
pinion movement is dispensed with, the “ coarse adjustment ” betog I 
given by merely sliding the body up and down in the socket which 
grasps it ,* but this plan is only admissible where, for the sake of j 
extreme cheapness or portability, the instrument has to be reduced 
to form of utmost simplicity, u in figs. 28, 29. 


8. Scarcely less important than the preceding requisite, in the 
case of the compound microecope, eqteofidly with the long body of 
the ordinary English model, is the capability of beingplacedin either 
I a vertical or a horizontal pMition, or at any angle tmh the horizon, 
without deranging the adjustment of its parts to each other, and 
without placing uie eye-piece in such a position as to be incon- 
venient to the observer. It is certainly a matter of surprise that 
some microscopists, especially on the Continent^ should still forego 
the advantages of the incline position, these being attainable by a 
very small addition to the cost of the instrument ; but the incon- 
venience of the vertical arrangement is much less when the body 
of the microecope is sliort, as In the ordinary Continental model ; 
and there are many cases in which it is absolutely necessary that 
the stage should be horizontal. This position, however, can at any 
time be given to the stage of the inclining microscope, by bringing 
the optic axis of the instrument into the vertical direction. In 
ordinary bases, an inclination of the body at an angle of about 65* 
to the horizon wdll usually be found most convenient for uncon- 
strained observation ; and the instrument should be so constructed 
as, when thus inclined, to give to the stage such an elevation above 
the table that, wlien the hands are employed at it, the arms may 
rest conveniently upon the table. In this manner a degree of 
support is attained which gives such free play to the muscles of the 
hands that movements of the greatest nicety may be executed by 
them, and the fatigue of long-continued observation is greatly 
diminished. When the ordinary camera lucida^ is used for amwing 
or measuring, it is requisite that the microscope should be placed 
horizontally. It ought, therefore, to be made capable of every such 
variety of position ; and the stage must of course be provided with 
some means of holding tlie object, whenever it is itself placed in 
such a position that the object would slip down unless sustained. 

4. The last principle on which we shall here dwell, as essential 
to the value of a microscope designed for ordinary work, is simpli- 
city in the construction and adjustment of everv part. Many in- 
genious mechanical dovicos have been invented and executed for 
the pur|)OBe of overcoming difficulties which are in themselves really 
trivial. A moderate amount of dexterity in the use of ^e hands is 
sufficient to render most of these 8U|)erfluou8 ; and without such 
dexterity no one, even with the most coxnpleto mechanical facilities, 

I will ever become a good microscopist. There is, of course, a limit 
to this simplification ; and no arrangement can bo objected to on 
this score which gives advantages in the examination of difficult 
objects, or in the determination of doubtful questions, such as no 
simpler means can afford. Tho moaning of this distinction ^11 
become apparent if it be applied to the cases of the mechanical 
stage and the achromatic condenser. ^ For, although tho mechanical 
stage may be considered a valuable aid in observation, as facilitating 
tho finding of a minute object, or the examination of the entire 
surface of a large one, yet it adds nothing to the clearness of our 
view of either ; and its place may in great aegree be supplied by the 
iiijgora of a good manijmlator. On the other hand, the use of the 
achromatic condenser not only contributes very materially, but ie 
absolutely indispensable, to the formation of a perfect ima^, in the 
case of many objects of a difficult class ; the want of it cannot be 
compensated by the most dexterous use of the ordinary appliances ; 
and consequently, although it may fairly be considered snperfluoui 
as regards a large proportion of the puiqjoBCB to which the micro- 
scope is directed, whether for investigation or for display, yet as 
regards the particular olnocts just alluded to it is a no less necessary 
imrt of tho instrument than tne achromatic objective itself. 

As a typical example of the simplest form of compopd micro- 
scope that is suitable for scientific research, — which, with various 
modifications of detail, is the one generally employed on the Con- 
tinent, — the Microscope de dissection et d^oosmjation (fig. 28) of M, 
Nachet, especially os constructed for po^bilily (fi^. 29-81), seems 
particularly wortny of description. I n its vertical Torm (fig. 28) the 
solid foot to which the mirror is pivoted gives support to the 
pillar F, to the top of which the stage P, having a diatmragm-plato 
Mneath it, is firmly attached. On the top of this pillar the tubu- 
lar stem A is fitted in such a manner that it may be removed hr 
unscrewing the large milled head L, — though, when this is well 
screwed down, the stem stands quite firmly. This stem bears at 
its summit a short horizontal arm, which carries a strong vertical 
tube that firmly grasps the “body” of the microscope, while per- 
mitting this to be easily slid upwards or downwards, so as to make 
a “coarse adjustment’*^ of the focus. The “ fine adjustment ” is 
made by turning the milled head V, which either presses down the 
outer tube of the stem, or allows it to be raised ^ the upward pres- 
sure of a strong spiral spring in its interior. By unscrewing the 
milled bead L, the stem A with its arm and com^undbody can be 
detached from the pillar ; and, a small light arm H holding either 
single lenses or doublets being slid into this, a convenient dissecting 
microscope is thus provided. The only drawback in the construc- 
tion of this simple model is its not being provided with m joint for 

> A esmera Indda sdspCed for «m wltli tho vertlesl nierofeope hss boon de* 
iisidb]rM.MsdMt. 
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the indisAtion of the body ; but this is introduced into the port- 
Able form of the instrument shown in fig. 29, tlie basal portion of 
which (fig. 80) can be used, like that of the preceding model, as a 
simple imcroBCope, and, by a most ingenious construction, can be 
so folded as to he flat in a shallow case (fig. ?»1) that holds also the 
upper part with the objectives of both the simple arm and the com* 



'F . ^ - - . - ^ 

shoulder. This method not only allows one objective to be re* 
moved and replaced by another much more readily than does the 
, DU 


readily 1 

of dinei-ent objectives 


Fia. 28. — Naohet’s Combined Simple and Compound Microscope. 

pound body. M. Kachet now connects his objectives with the 
Dody of his microscopes, not by a screw, but by a cylindrical fitting 
held in pla(^by the pressure of a 8pring*clip a^^inst a projecting 
's method not only allows on 
laced by another much more i 
screw-fitting, l)ut also renders tlie centring 
more exactly con- 
formable, It ma; 
be safely afllrmei 
that a very largo 
proportion of the 
micro8co])ic work 
of the last half- 
century, wdiich has 
given an entirely 
new aspect to bio- 
logical science, has 
b^n done by in- 
stnimoiits of this 
simple Continental 
type. 

A larger model, 
however, was from 
the first adopted 
by English opti- 
cians; and, as a 
typical example of 
the general plan 
of construction 
now most followed 
both ill England 
And in the Imted 
the im- 
jAckson- 


mAy be appropriately selected. The tripod base of 



iec^i^^of^ ffosm 29.— Nachet’s Portable Compound Microscope. 

Boss (fii 
thiainm 
horisontal Azia ( 
ing screw) i , 

instrument are oonnecte(L— a plan of construction originally devised 
by Mr Qtorgd Jackson. Ihe binocular body, having at its lower end 
At in fig. 24) an opening into which either of the Wenham prisms 
an beinMited, and At its top s rsck movement for adjusting the eye- 


pieces to the distance between the eyes of the observer, . Is attached 
to a racked slide, which is so acted on by the laige double milled 







Fia. SO. — Nachet's Portable Dissecting Microscope; on the left as wt 
up for use, on the right as having the stage P turned back upon the 
joint 0, BO as to lie flat on the bottom of the case. 

head in the upper part of the limb as to give a “ miick ” upward or 
downward motion to the body; wjjile the ** slow ' motion, or fine 



Fig. 81.— Nachet’s Portable Compound and Dissecting Microscope, 
as packed in cose. 

adjustment, is given by means of the vertical micrometer screw at 
the back of the limb, which raises or lowers a second slide behind the 
rack.^ Tlie stage is 
supported upon a 
firm ring, which is 
immovably fixed, 
not to the limb, but 
to a strong conical 

S ivot whimi passes 
trough the limb, to 
bo clamped by ^ a 
screw-nut at its 
back,— the puiposo 
of this being to allow 
the whole stage to be 
inclined to one side 
or the other at any 
angle, so that a solid 

sitfeways ^ or from 
below', as well as 
from above. Upon 
this ring the stage 
rotates horizontally, 
its angular move- 
ment oeing mea- 
sured by a gi^uatp'^. 
scale and vemior at 
its edge ; and it can 
be fixed in any azi- 
muth by a clamping- 
screw beneath. Beet- 
angular movement j 
is given to the 
traversing platform 
w'hich carries tlia ob- Fto. 82,— Boss's Jackson-Zentmayer Compoml 
ject by two milled Microscope, 

„iads on the right of the stage, the whole construction of which Is 
a^pted to i^w light of extreme obliquity to be thrown upon ths 
object from beneau. On the strong pivot by which the itugs is 



\ In the older l4na of eonstmetlon itai retained bj tomt makaii the tm 
adJuftment acts dtreoiljr on tba objeettre, the fitting of which is nada to attds 
up and down within the note of the body; bat this plan Is attMdad with ssanr 
disadTantagea. 
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to ^ limb (the axis of which pities through the point it 
which the objeot-pline is intersected by the optic axis of the 
MT) is hnng the swinging taibpiece invented by Mr Zentmayer of 
Philadelphia, which, carrying the whole illuminating aptiaratus, 
may be so set as to ^ve to the axis of the illuminating pencil any 
required degree of obliquity. To the upi^er part of it m attached 
a rack-and-pinion movement carrying the **8ubBtage,*’ which ia 
provided with two milled*headed screws for centring it pre* 
jisely with the microscope-body. Into this may be fitted the 
achromatic condenser, parabolic illuminator, polarizing prism, or 
my other kind of illuminating apparatus ; whilst at its lower end 
ft carries the mirror, the position ot which may be varied by sliding 
its fitting up or down the ** tail -piece/' or by turning the ana 
which cames it to one side or the other ; while, if direct illumina* 
tion from a lamp should be preferred, it may be turned altogether 
aside. By swinging the tail-piece round above the stage, obli(|ue 
light may be reflected from the mirror, through the condenser, ui)on 
the upper surfaces of objects. The condenser usually fitted to 
this instrument is of about ^ inch focus, with a large back lens ; 
behind which are placed an iris-diaphragm for reducing the light 
to the cential rays, and a diaphra^-plate with apertures of the 
various forms most suited for the resolution of lined objects by 
oblique rays. 

No instrument, in the writer's judgment, is better adapted than 
this for the highest puri>ose8 of microscopical research. It works 
admirably with every power from the lowest to the highest, and is 
caiMble of receiving any one of the numerous pieces of apparatus 
which have been devised for special researches of various kinds. 
The detailed description of these not being here admissible, it will 
be sufficient to indicate the polariscopo and the spectroscope as the 
most important of these accessories. 

Miorometuy. 

The microscopist has constant need of some means of taking exact 
measurements of the dimensions of the minute objects, or parts of 
objects, on the study of which he is engaged ; and the accuracy of 
the operation will of course bo proT)ortionod to the correctness of 
the standard used, and the care with which it is applied. 

The instruments employed in microscopic micrometry are of two 
kinds, the measurement being taken in one by the rotation of a 
fine screw with a divided mifled head, whilst in the other a slip 
of glass ruled with lines at fixed distances gives a scale which forms 
a l^is of computation. Each of these has its advantages and its 
disadvantages. 

The stage-micrometer constructed by Frauenhofer was formerly 
much used by Continental microscopists, and has the advantage of 
indicating the actual dimensions of the objects to be measured ; 
but it has the two special disadvantages that a sufficiently small 
value cannot be conveniently given to its divisions, and that any 
error in its construction and working is augmented by the whole 
magnifying power emjdoyed. This instrument has now, however, 
almost entirely given place to one of those to bo next described. 

The screw-micrometer ordinarily used in astronomical measure- 
ments (see Miouometek) can be adapted to the eye-piece of the 
microscope in a manner essentially the same as that in which it is 
applied to the telescope, — its two parallel threads— -of which one is 
fixed and the other made to approach towards or recede from this 
by the turning of the screw— being placed in the focus of the eye- 
glass, and benig therefore seen as linos crossing its field of view. 
The object is so focussed that its image is formed in the same plane ; 
and, the latter being brought into such a position that one of its ends 
or margins lies in optical contact with the fixed lino, the screw is 
turned so as to bring the movable lino into the like coincidence 
witli the other. But the distance between the linos, as given by the 
number of divisions of the micrometer, will here be the measure- 
ment, not of the object itself, but of its magnified imago ; and the 
value of these divisions, therefore, will deiiend upon the amplifica- 
tion given by the particular objective used. Thus, suppose each 
ffivision of the micrometer to have an actual value of 
inch, and the visual imago to have one hundred times tiie linear 
dimensions of the object, the theoretical micrometric value of each 
division would be y^xrth of or one-millionth, of an inch,-— 

a degree of minuteness, however, not practically attainable. It is 
necessary, moreover, to determine the micrometric value of tlie 
divisions of the micrometer, not only for every objective, but for 
variations in the conditions under which that objective may be 
employed, as regards the length of the tube or ‘‘body” of the 
microscope, which is varied not only by the draw-tube, but also, 
in many cases, in the working of the fine ac^ustment or slow i 
motion, and also, in the case of the large-angled powers furnished ' 
with adjustment for thickness of the covering-glass, for the degree j 
of separation of the front- from the back-glKssos of the objective, j 
Vhich makes a very sensible difference in its magnifying power, i 
This determination is made by means of a divided glass stage- | 
micrometer put in the pbee of the object, so that the lines ruled upon ; 
it at fixed intervals shall be projected upon the field of view. The 
stage-micrometer is usually ruled either to lOOOtbs of an inch or 
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lOOthsof a miUiinetre ; and it ia convenient that on# of tbedivisiona 
of its image should be made to coincide exactly with a certain number 
of diviaiona of the screw-micrometer. This may be done by lengthen* 
ing the draw-tube, so as to increase the amplification of the soala 
until coincidence has been reached ; and tlie exact amount of this 
lengthening should be noted,— as should also the precise position 
of the milled head of the slow motion (if it acts on the objoctivei 
instead of on the body os a whole], and of Readjusting sorew-collai* 
of the objective itself. Thus, if two lines of the sti^-micrometer 
separated by 1000th of an inch be brought into coincidence with 
tlie two threads of the eye-piece micrometer, separated by forty 
divisions of the screw milled head, the value of eacli of those divi- 
sions is Tiriinrth of an inch. If the above conditions be precisely 
recorded for each objective used in micrometry, the micromotric 
vidue of the divisions remains the same for tliat objective, whenever 
it is employed under the same conditions. 

The errors to wliich micrometers are subject arise (1) fVom in- 
equalities in the ruling of the stage-micrometer, (2) from irregulari- 
ties in the screw of the eye-piece micrometer, (8) from “ lost time ” 
in its working, and (4) from the thickness of its threads. In order 
to eliminate the first and second, it is well to determine the rela- 
tion of the divisions of the two micrometers by the comparison of 
a considerable number of both ; the third proceeds from an imper- 
fection of workmanship which, if it shows itself sensibly, entirely 
destroys the value of the instrument, while the fourth can be 
rectified by the exercise of skill and judgment on the part of the 
observer. For, if the micrometer is so constructed as to read zero 
when one thread lies exactly upon the other, its divisions indicate 
the distance between tlie axes of those threads when separated ; and 
the dimensions of any object (such as a blood-corpuscle) lying 
between their borders will obviously be too great by half the thick- 
ness of the two threads, that is, by the entire thickness of one 
thread. 'When, on the other hand, tuo measurement is being made 
(ns of the distances of the striie on diatoms) by tlio coincidence 
between certain lines on the object and the axes of the threads of 
the micrometer, tbo dimensions indicated by the divisions of the 
screw millod-head will bo correct. 

The costliness of a well-constructed screw-micrometer being* a 
formidable obstacle to its gnneiul use, a simpler method (devised by 
Mr George Jackson) is more commonly adopted, which consists in 
tho insertion o! a rulod-glass scalo into the focus of an onlinsry 
Huygenian eye-piece, so that its lines are projected on the field of 
view. This scale (ruled, like an ordinary measure, with every fifth 
line long, and every tenth line double the length of tho firth) is 
fixed in a brass inner frame, that has a slight motion in tlie direc- 
tion of its length within an outer frame ; and this last, being intro- 
duced through a pair of slits into tlie eye-piece just above the 
diaphragm, and being made to occupy tho centre of the field, is 
brouglit exactly into focus by unscrewing the eye-glass as far as 
may bo requisite. When tho image of the object to bo measured ia 
brought by tho focal adjustment of the object-glass into the same 
plane, a small pushing-screw at the end of the micrometer (whose 
action is antagonized % a spring at the other end) is turned until 
one of the long divbions of the scale is brought into optical contact 
witli one edge of the image of the object to be measured, and the 
number of divisions is then counted to its other edge, — tho o|>eration 
being exfictly that of laying a rule across the real olgect if enlarged 
to tho size of its imago. The micrometric value of each division of 
this eye-piece scale must bo carefully ascertained for eacli objective, 
as in the cose of the screw-micrometer, the error arising from in- 
e<iuality of its divisions being eliminated as far as possible by taking 
an average of several. The principal point of inferiority in thS 
form of micromotor is that, as its divisions cannot be made of 
nearly so small a value as those of the screw-micrometer, an 
estimate of Jractional )iartR of them often becomes necessary, w hich 
is objectionable as involving an additional sourei; of cn'or. To meet 
this objection, Hartnack has introduced tho diagonal scale used in 
mathematical instruments before the invention of the vernier. 

Another mode of making niicrometric measuromciits, which for 
some purposes has considerable advantages, is to employ a stage- 
micrometer in combination with some form of camera lucida 
attached to the eyo-i>iece of tho microscope, so that the image of 
its divisions may l>e projected u])on the same surface as that on 
which the image of the object is thrown * By first using the ruled 
stage-iniorometcr, and marking on tho paper the average distance 
of Its lines as seen in the central part or tne field, and then ruling 
the paper accordingly, tho micromotric value of the divisions so 
projected may be exactly determined for the objective employed and 
the distance of the drawing-plane from the eye-piece, —so that, when 
tho image of any object is projected under tho same conditions, the 
dimensions of that image or of any parts of it can be exactly measured 
upon the divided scale previously projected, and the true dimen- 
sions of the object thus easily ascertained. If, for example, the 
lines of a stage-micrometer ruled to the thousandth of an inch 
should, when thus projected, fall at a distance of an inch apart, 

I then the application of an ordinary scale of inches (divided into 
tenths! to the imags of an obi^ct projected by the same objeotiTe 
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and on the nme plane would give Om. real dimeneione jn 
thoueandthe of an inch, while the tenths of the inch scale would 
represent a real dimension of as many ten*thousandths. It is often 
^efirable to make such measurement from careful tracings of the 
outlines of objects, lather than from the visual images,— this plan 
being especially advanti^us when the exact dimensions of many 
similar objects have to be compar^ as in the case of blood-cor- 
puscles, precise measurements of which are not unfrequently required 
in judicial inquiries. It was by the use of this method that the 
late Mr Gulliver made his admirable series of measurements of the 
avera^ and extreme dimensions of the blood-corpuscles of different 
mnimSs. And more recently Mr Ballinger has shown, — by first 


making a very fine camera htdda tmeiiig of BaemrUm $»rm 
under an amplification of 2000 diameters, and measurinjt the breadth 
of its body in the mode above indicated (which gave it as 
of an inch), and then magnifying his tracing from five to ten 
diameters, and comparing, hy means of the acrew-micxometer, the 
breadth of the fiagellum with that of the body (which last proved 
to be just ten times as great),— that, although the theoretical limit 
of resolving power for closely approximated lines is iWmth of an 
inch, a semltiansparent filament whose breadth is not greater than 
TvsWeth of an inch may be clearly discerned, and even measured 
with a dose approximation to accuracy (/our. Eoyal Miero$, 
Society, vol. L, 1879, p. 169), 'W. B, 0.) 


MIDAS, king of Phrygia, is one of those half-legendary 
heroes in whom religious legends have gathered round a 
real person. The name Midas the king, MI AAl /ANAKTEI, 
occurs on a very ancient tomb in the valley of the San^rius, 
the legendary seat of the Phrygian kingdom (Iliad iii. 
189). The Phrygian monarchy was destroyed by the 
Cimmerians about 670 B.C., and the last king Midas com- 
mitted suicide by drinking bull’s blood. The name Midas 
became in Greek tradition the representative of this ancient 
dynasty, but all that is told of him is religious myth. He 
is a figure in the cycle of Cybele legends, the son of the 
goddess and her first priest. He is also closely connected 
with the cultus of Dionysus, like the two heroic personages 
Marsyas and Silenus. The Midas legend was known on 
Mount Bermius in Macedonia, and must at one time have 
existed in Greece; two cities Midea, in Argolis and in 
Boeotia, recall the Phrygian city Midseium. 

Sec Herod, viii. 138; Xen., Anak, i. 2, 13; Paus. i. 45, &c. 

MIDDELBURG, in Holland, the ancient capital of the 
province of Zealand, situated in the middle of the island 
of Wolcheren, is mentioned as early as llTiS, and receives 
the title town ** in a charter granted it in 1227. It has 
all the characteristics of an old and worn-out place. The 
population (25,000 in 1739) had sunk to 12,000 or 13,000 
by the beginning of the 1 9th century, and has only begun 
recently to increase again, being 15,939 in 1882. The 
dwelling-lte^ea, which in 1739 were about 3800, are now 
but 3000, and of these about 600 are unoccupied. The 
vast warehouses and imposing mansions once belonging to 
wealthy families, which have either died out or left the 
place, call up the memory of that prosperity which Middel- 
burg enjoyed before its extensive trade, with the East and 
West Indies, with England and Flanders, was ruined by 
the war with England and the French occupation. By 
the opening of the railway (1872) and of the ship canal 
(1873) to Flushing Middelburg was lifted out of its isola- 
tion, and, with the assistance of the chamber of commerce, 
manufacturing industries (iron, machinery, furniture, oil, 
cigars, <fec,) were established ; but the prosperity anticipated 
for Flushing, and consequently for Middelburg, remains 
unrealized. One of the chief sights of Middelburg is the 
splendid town-house, for the most part erected in 1512-13, 
with its front gable adorned with twenty-five statues of 
counts and countesses of Holland and Zealand ; it contains 
the archives, and a most valuable antiquarian and historical 
collection. The abbey, begun in 1150, has frequently been 
the residence of royal visitors (Maximilian, Philip the Fair, 
Charles V., and so on down to Napoleon L, and William I., 
IL, and III.) ; part of it is now an hotel, and part of it is 
occupied by the provincial authorities. The great hall of 
the buildi^, in which the states of Zealand assemble, is 
adorned wi^ beautiful tapestries by Jan de Maecht, repre- 
eenting the heroic feats of the men of Zealand in the 
contest with Spain. What was formerly the nave of the 
abbey church is now the New Church, and the ancient choir 
•constituteB the Choir Church. The former contains a fine 
pulpit restiDg on an eagles the monument of Willianu king 


of the Romans (d. 1256), and tbe tombs of Jan and 
Comelis Evertsen, two naval heroes who fell in the war 
against England in 1666 ; the latter has the monuments 
of the learned Hadrian Junhis and of Jan Fieterszoon. 
The provincial court, the com exchange, the Hof St Joria 
and the Hof St Sebastian (formerly biddings belonging to 
the guilds of archers, and now places of amusement) deserve 
mention. The great museum of Zealand antiquities, col- 
lected by the Zealand Society of Arts and Sciences (founded 
at Flushing in 1769 and transferred to Middelburg in 
1801), shows that the town is the intellectual centre of the 
province. 

The principal facta in the history of Middelburg are tlie sieges by 
the Flemings in 1288, 1296, and 1303 (the last resulting in the 
capture of the town by Guy of Bampierre); the recovery of the 
town from the Spaniards in 1574, after an investment of nearly two 
years; the frequent disturbances among the townsfolk in the 17th 
and 18th centuries; the surrender to the English in 1809 ; and the 
arrival and departure of the French in 1809 and 1814. 

MIDDLEBOROUGH, a town of the United States, in 
Plymouth county, Massachusetts, 34 miles south of Boston. 
It has a handsome town-hall and a public library, manufao* 
tifres woollen goods, straw goods, shovels, shoes, carriages, 
&c., and in 1880 had 5237 inhabitants. 

MIDDLESBROUGH, situated near the mouth of the 
I Tees, on its south bank, in the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
has now become the principal seat of the English iron 
trade. It is a municipal and parliamentary borough, 
locally governed by a mayor and corporation, and returns 
a member to parliament. The earlier history of the place 
is meagre. Where Middlesbrough now stands (Graves’s 
History of Cleveland) there were at one time a small chapel 
and priory founded by Robert de Brus of Skelton Castle. 
These were dedicated to St Hilda, and with some lands 
were given by De Brus to the abbey of St Hilda at Whitby 
in 1130. The priory fell into ruins at the time of the 
Reformation, and no trace now remains beyond some stones 
built into the wall of a brewery. The mayor’s chair also 
is made from a fragment. In 1801 there were upon the 
site of Middlesbrough only four farm-houses. In 1829 a 
company styling itself the Middlesbrough Owners bought 
500 acres of land, and commenced building the town. In 
1830 the Stockton and Darlington Railway was extended 
from Stockton to Middlesbrough ; four years later the town 
was lighted with gas ; and after six years more a public 
market was establish^ The census of 1831 showed the 
population to be 154 ; that of 1841 showed 5709. In 
1842 the opening of the docks gave additional importance 
to the town. First containing an area of 9 acres, they 
wore extended in 1872 to 12 acres, with 1700 feet of 
quays. Vessels of 3000 tons burden can be accommodated. 
From the year 1851, when J. Vaughan discovered the 
presence of ironstone in the Eston Hills, the town advanced 
with rapid strides. When the jubilee of the town was held 
in 1881 (a year late) the population had risen to 56,934, 
the area to 2731 acres, and the rateable value to £140,000, 
the population of the parliamentary borough (area 4716 
e^res) being 72,145. la the district there are tupwarda of 
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190 blast fonuuses, besides large iron and steel works; and 
like Thomas-Gilchiist process of making steel promises for 
, Middlesbrough importance in the future as a steel entre- 
pot The make of pig-iron in 1880 was 1,991,032 tons. 
There are also shipbuilding, potteries, chemical works, and 
a salt trade. Middlesbrough is well laid out, nearly ali 
the streets lying at right angles to one another. Many of 
the churches and the exchange are handsome buildings, 
while the station of the North Eastern Bail way is probably 
the finest in the north of England. A splendid park of 72 
acres, the gift of the late H. F. W. Bolckow, adds greatly 
to the amenity of the town. 

IhAsin. MIDDLESEX, an inland county in the south-east of 
England, lying between 51“ 25' and 51“ 40' N, lat., and 
between 0“ and 0* 36' W. long. On the south it is divided 
from Surrey and Kent by the Thames, on the east from 
Essex by the Lea, on the wesf from Buckinghamshire by the 
Colne, and on the north from Hertfordshire by a partly 
artificial and very irregular line. Although with the ex- 
ception of Butland it is the smallest county in England, 
its population is exceeded by that of Lancashire only. Its 
total area is 181,317 acres, of which 2592 acres are common 
or waste lands. The longest straight line that can be 
drawn in the county is one of nearly 28 miles from the 
north-eastern extremity near Waltham Abbey to the south- 
western at Staines. From north to south in the broadest 
part the distance is about 15 miles. 

Surface and Geology . — The greater portion of the county 
is fiat, although there are sufficient undulations to allow of 
a proper drainage of the land. A range of hills runs along 
the Hertfordshire border by Barnet, Elstree, Stanmore, and 
Pinner, averaging 400 feet in height ; another range occupies 
the ground just north of London by Hornsey, Highgate, 
and Hampstead; Harrow occupies an isolated eminence 
between the two ranges. 

The county lies entirely within the basin of the Thames, 
and the London Clay extends over a large portion of the 
surface. This formation stretches from the mouth of the 
estuary of the Thames to the neighbourhood of Marl- 
borough. It attains its greatest breadth (little short of 30 
miles) in the neighbourhood of London, and extends north- 
ward until it is lost beneath the drift of Suffolk and 
Norfolk. The following is a table of the various beds of 
rock which occur at the surface, with their greatest thick- 


ness (in feet) in the district : — 

Alluvium (recent river dopoaite) 16 

Poat-Pliocene Tertiarica. 

Post-glacial beds (brick -earth, gravel, &c.) 60 

Glacial drift (boulder clay, gravel, &c.) 80 

Eocene TeHiariea, 

Lower Bagshot sands 100 

London Gay 420 

Woolwich and Reading beds 90 

CreioMous. 

Chalk with flints 800 


Chalk comes to the surface in so very few places that it 
is scarcely worth mention. It is seen near Harefieid and on 
the north-west side of South Mimms. The depth from the 
surface to the chalk varies greatly in different parts of the 
county. This has been proved by the borings for wells; 
thus at Isleworth the depth is 400 feet and at Hampstead 
378, while at Ruislip it is 76 feet and at Pinner only 60. 
The Reading beds (plastic clays) are brought to the sur- 
face at Windsor. They follow roughly the course of the 
river Colne from the north of Uxbridge along the flank of 
the hills north-eastward, but are sometimes cut back south- 
ward idong small side valleys. An outlying mass is 
exposed at Pinner. The Bagshot sands, consisting of 
gravel and sand permeable to water, once stretched over 
the whole extent of the London Clay, but they are now to 
be found only on the high grounds at Hampstead, High- 
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gate, and Harrow. A comer of the main mass enters the 
south-west corner of the county near Littleton. Beds of 
brick-earth occur in the drift tetween West Drayton and 
Uxbridge. 

Seve^ deep borings in the London basin prove the 
existence beneath the chalk of beds which do not crop out 
in Middlesex. Three of these are in the county; and the 
most interesting is that at Meux’s Brewery, Tottenham 
Court Road (al^ut 1146 feet), which passes through the 
following formations : — gravel and clay, 21 feet; London 
Clay, 64 feet; Reading Ms, 51 feet; Thanet sand, 21 feet; 
chalk, 655 feet; Upper Greensand, 28 feet; gault, 160 
feet ; Lower Greensand, 64 feet ; Devonian, 80 feet. 

Rivere and GanaU . — The Thames is very tortuous in the 
44 miles of its course from Staines to Blackwall, and makes 
a remarkable bend at the eastern limit of the county where 
it forms the so-called Isle of Dogs. The width at Staines 
is 200 feet, at Chiswick opposite Barnes 340 feet, at 
Hammersmith 525 feet, at Fulham 820 feet, at Westmin- 
ster Bridge 1100 feet, but at London Bridge it is less than 
800 feet ; above the junction of the Lea at the Isle of Dogs 
the width is 1350 feet. The ordinary rise of the tide at 
London Bridge is 16 feet, and the tide-way ends at Ted* 
dington. The port of London begins below London Bridge 
and the channel for from 2 to 3 miles is called the Pool. 

The Colne from Hertfordshire enters Middlesex at the 
north-western corner of the county. It then runs souUi, 
joining the Thames at Staines, and in its course divides 
Middlesex from Buckinghamshire for 15 miles. After the 
river leaves Uxbridge it divides out into several small 
channels. The Lea from Hertfordshire enters Middlesex 
at the north-eastern corner of the county near Waltham 
Abbey. It runs south, dividing Middlesex from Essex for 
15 miles, and falls into the Thames at Bow Creek. Several 
branches flow off from the river during its course. Tlie 
Brent from Hertfordshire enters Middlesex near Finchley. 
It takes a circuitous direction southward through the 
middle of the county by Hendon, Kingsbury, Tu^ford, 
Greenford, and Hanwell to the town of Brentford, i^ere it 
unites with the Thames. Whore the river crosses the Edge- 
ware Road (about 3 miles south of the town of Edgeware) 
it is ex])anded by artificial means into an extensive re8e^ 
voir. The Cran (or Yedding Brook) rises in the district 
between Harrow and Pinner and flows under Cranford 
Bridge; it crosses Hounslow Heath, and bends round to 
Twickenham and Isleworth, where in a divided stream it 
falls into the Thames. 

There were several other small streams in the neighbour- 
hood of London which have left their mark in the names 
of places, but which are now merely sewers, such as the 
Wallbrook, the Westbourn, the Tyburn, the Fleet river, 
<fcc. The last-mentioned, which runs into the Thames near 
Blackfriars Bridge, was formerly navigable as far as 
Holbom Bridge ; but, the Fleet Ditch, as it was then called, 
having become in the last century a dangerous nuisance, 
the lord mayor and citizens were empowered by Act of 
Parliament to arch it over. The work was commenced in 
1734, and in 1737 Fleet market, occupying the site of the 
space from Holborn Bridge to Fleet Bridge, was opened to 
the public. The New River, an artificial water-course con- 
structed by Sir Hugh Myddelton in the reign of James I. 
to supply London with water, runs through the county from 
north to south a little to the west of the river Lea, It 
derives its waters from the springs of Amwell and Chadwell, 
increased by a cut from the Lea, in the neighbourhood of 
Ware, and enters Middlesex from Hertfordshire about 2 
miles north of Enfield. It passes Enfield, Tottenham, 
Hornsey, and Stoke Newington, and is received into the 
reservoir in Clerkenwell known as the New River Head. 

The Grand Junction Canal leaves the Thames at Brent* 
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fold, prooeedft in a westerly direction by way of Hanwell 
and Cranford to West Drayton ; thence in a northerly 
direction it follows the valley of the Colne. It passes 
Uxbridge, and after leaving the county takes ite further 
coarse by Hickmansworth through Hertfordshire. The 
Paddington Canal leaves the Grand Junction Canal at 
Cranford, and passes Northolt, Apperton, Twyford (where 
it is carried over the Brent by an aqueduct), and Kensal 
Green. At Paddington it joins the Regent’s Canal, which 
passes the north of Regent’s Park, and after proceeding 
through the eastern portions of London joins the Thames 
at Limehouse. The Regent’s Canal is joined to the river 
Lea by means of Sir George Duckett’s Canal, and thus 
there is a through communication from the north-eastern 
comer of the county to the south-eastern comer, thence 
from east to west, and northward to the north-west corner. 

Climate, Soil, Agriculture, — The climate of the 
county is equable and good, and the shelter of the northern 
hills makes the air mild. Highgate, Hampstead, and 
some other parts are supposed to be specially healthy, and 
are recommended for invalids by the medical profession. 

The heavy poor clay in the north and north-western por- 
tion of Middlesex is chiefly covered with permanent grass. 
In some parts it has been made fit for arable cultivation 
by the Edition of chalk, lime, and ashes. The rich 
deposits from the Thames have formed a soil which when 
well manured is specially suitable for market gardens. 
From its nearness to London the district has long been 
famous for high farming, and the divisions devoted to 
different kinds of farming are well marked. The greater 
part of Gore and Ossulston hundreds, portions of Spel- 
thome and Edmonton hundreds, and a strip down the 
western side of Elthorne hundred are devoted to meadow 
and pasture. The arable land is chiefly found on the 
western side, and between the Great Western Railway and 
the Thames. It is also to be seen in the north-western 
district With the constant increase of London, houses 
have encroached upon the fields, and most of the market 
gardens which were situated in the neighbourhood of 
Islington and Hackney have disappeared. The strip of 
land by the Thames from Brentford to Chelsea was given 
up almost entirely to market gardens, but Fulham is fast 
being built over. 

According to the returns for 1882, the area occupied by grain 
and green crops, grass, &c., was 116,470 acres. Of this amount, 
16,887 acres were under corn crops (wheat, 6410; barley, 8083; 
oats, 8895; and beans and pease, 2686); 18,461 under green crops 
(including potatoes, 3019; turnips, 1539; mangolds, 1692; cabbago, 
he., 1188); 8025 under clover and grasses sown in rotation; and 
82,782 under permanent pasture. Orchards occupied 8419 acres; 
market gardens, 6900; nursery grounds, 447; and woods, 2882. 
In the same year the horses numbered 5939 (4188 used for agri- 
cultural purposes); cattle, 23,283 (cows, 15,890); sheep, 28,916; 
and pigs, 12,085. 

The following were the landowners in the county (exclusive of 
London) at the time of the Domesday survey;— the king, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the bishop and canons of London, the abbeys 
•f Westminster and Holy Trinify at Caen, the nunnery of Barking, 
the Earls Roger and Morton, Geoffrey de Mannevele, Krnulf de 
Heading, Walter Fite Other, Walter de St Walery, Richard Fite 
Gilbert, Robert Gornon, Robert Fafiton, Robert Fite Roselin, 
^bert Blund, Roger de Rames, William Fite Ansculf, Edmund do 
Salisbury, Aubrey de Vere, Ranulf Fite Ilger, Derman, Countess 
Judith, and the king’s almoners. 

In 1878, accortiing to the Httum of Owners of Land, the total 
number of owners in the county (also exclusive of London) was 
11,881, of whom 9006 owned less than an acre. The extent of 
lands (including common or waste lands) is given as 145,605. The 
gross estimated rental was £1,611,655* Sixteen owners each pos- 
sessed over 1000 acres. The crown owned 2882 acres (annual 
value £5508); the duchy of Lancaster, 2278 acres (£4492) ; Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, 1808 acres (£46,519) ; All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, 1818 acres (£4724) ; Christ Church, Oxford, 1182 acres 
(£1685) ; and King’s Colle^, Cambridge, 1097 (£1084). 

Many villages of Middlesex, especially those near to 
London, were formerly famous for their mineral springs. 


Some places are still supplied with water from wsUs ; bui 
the Bi^et, the East Middlesex, the Grand Junction, tht 
West Middlesex, and the New River Water Companiea 
serve a large part of the county. 

Manufacture and Trade , — There is little to remark with 
re^rd to the manufactures of the county outside of London. 
Brick-maldng and tile-making have always flourished, and 
malting, distilling, and soap-making are favourite industries* 
Gunpowder mills exist at Twickenham and Bedfont 
The market-towns for com are Uxbridge, Brentford, and 
Stmnes, for catUe and sheep SouthaU. A horse and cattle 
fair is held at South Mimms and Barnet. 

Bailwaya and iSoacKf.^As London ig the centre of the railway 
aptem of England, it is evident that many of the lines must run 
through Middlesex. For similar reasons it is well provided wi^ 
roads. 

j Population. —The total population of Middlesex was 2, 589, 766 in 
1871 and 2,920,485 in ISM, or excluding the seven metropolitan 
boroughs lying within the county 276,028 in 1871 and 894,089 
in 1881. Most of the towns and villages have largely increued 
during the period between 1871 and 1881 ; the populations of Acton 
and Tottenliam have more thau doubled, and Chiswick, Ealing, 
Edmonton, and Willesden have almost doubled. Of the larger 
places the least increase has been at Brentford, which numbered 
10,271 iu 1871, and reached 11,808 in 1881. At the time of the 
Domesday survey the population of Middlesex, exclusive of London, 
was 2802. 

OovmvnwnU-‘~'\5n\\\io other counties, Middlesex has no high 
sheriff api)ointed by the sovereign. It is subject to the City of 
London, and one of the sheriffs appointed by the lord mayor is shoriff 
for Middlesex. When Henry 1. came to the throne he gave the city 
an extensive charter, and one of the privileges either granted or 
confirmed by the king was the ^erpetu^ shormwick of Middlesex. 

The whole of the county is included in the diocese of London, 
and is divided between the archdeaconries of London and Middlesex. 
When Henry YIIl. created the bishopric of Westminster he allotted 
the whole couutv (the parish of Fulham alone excepted) for its 
diocese. Edwai-d vl., however, dissolved the bishopric in the 
fourth year of his reign. 

The county is divided into six hundreds, which remain the same 
as they were at the time of the Domesday survey, except that the 
name of one has been changed:— Ossulston (Osulvestane D. ), Edmon- 
ton (Delmetone D.), Gore (Gara D.), Elthorne (Heletonie or 
Helethorne D.), I^elthorne (Speletome or Spelethome D.), Isle- 
worth (Houcslaw D., i.e., Hounslow). The division into hundreds 
is now merely a name, and a recoifl of a former system of local 
government. 

There are thirty-two poor-law unions, but the unions beyond 
London are only eight in number, viz., Brentford, Edmonton, 
Fulham, Hackney, Hampstead, Hendon, Staines, Uxbridge. 

The majority of hospitals are iu London, but there is a training 
hospital at Tottenham, St John’s Hospital at Twickenham, and 
cottage hospitals at Enfield, Ealing, Hayes, Hillingdon, Sudbury* 
and Teddiugton. The Royal India Lunatic Asylum is at Ealing,, 
and the two county asylums at Colney Hatch and Hanwell. 

The county is within the jurisdiction of the central criminal court 
and also of the metropolitan police (with the exception of the City). 

Parliamentary BepremUalion. —There are nine constituencies in 
Middlesex, returning nineteen members, viz., two for the county, 
four for the City of London, two for each of the boroughs of West- 
minstor, Finsbury, Marylebone, the Tower Hamlets, Chelsea, and 
Hackney, with one for the universite of Loudon. 

In the parliament of 1295 Middlesex was represented by two. 
members ; in 1298 London sent two members as well as the county.. 
For the parliament of 1320 and subsequent parliaments Londom 
elected four members, but it does not appear tnat all were allowed 
to sit. From the 15th century, however, the city has always sent 
(ovLT members to mrliament. In 1647 Westminster first sent hei 
two members, ami from that time until 1882 the only seats were* 
those for the county and the two boroughs. In 1882 the boroughs of 
Finsbury, Msiylebone, and Tower Hamlets were added, and in 1866 
the boroughs of Chelsea and Hackney and the university of Loudon. 

History, district now included in Middlesex was largriy 
occupied by forest up to a comparatively recent period, and its 
population must always have been very sparse. A few prehistoric 
remains have been aiscovered at various times,— bones of tke* 
elephant, hippopotamus, deer, Ac., at Old Brentford, elk horns 
near Chelsea Hospital, fossil teeth, fish, fruit, Ac., at Highgate, 
and quite recently, in 1879, while the foundations were being dug 
out for Drummond’s New Bank at Charing Cross, a large number 
of prehistoric animal remains. Flint instruments have also been 
found to cover a considerable area. Daring the British period ths 
district is supposed to have been inhabited by the Trinobantes, but 
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41 i«kt 0 Dr Qnett ifimii that the viUey of the Lea waa the weetafn 
hoiiiidarj of that tribe. In anawer to the qneation— What became 
of the diatriot between the Lea and the Brent T thia great anthority 
atatea that the diatriot waa merely a march of the ** Catuvellanni/’ 
o common throng which ran a wide tradkw^, but in which waa 
neither town, ▼iiUge, nor inhabited house. Dr Guest also declarea 
that the boundaxiea of the Catuvellaunian statOy a central kingdom 
formed or much extended by Cassivellaunaa, can be traced in part 
along the northern limit of Middlesex by follo¥ring an earthwork 
callid Qrimesditch **fh>m Brockley Hill to the woodland of the 
Oolne Valley and thence to the Brent, and down the Brent to the 
Thames.'*^ Some earthworks and encampments still exist which 
are attributed to the Britons. 

When the country was under Roman rule great improvements, 
due to the growing imijortance of Londinium, were made in this 
district. Several roads in connexion with the city must have l^n 
•constructed, more especially the great northern and eastern roads. 
Dr Guest does not Mlieve that the present Watling Street could 
have had any connexion with the Watling Street which came down 
the Edgeware Road, passed along^by Park Lane, and crossed the 
Thames at Westminster. In the Antonine Itinerary mention is 
made of three stations, viz., Londinium, Sullouiac®, and Pontes. 
Bolloniacffi is now Brockley Hill ; Pontes is supposed by Stukeley 
to mean Staines, but Horsley held that it was intended for Old 
Windsor, and others supported the claims of Colnbrook and Long- 
ford. Roman camps have been found in many parts of the county, 
smd Dr Stukeley supposed that the Brill, near St Pancras, was the 
sdte of the battle between Boadicea and the Roman legions which has 
left a slight record in the name of Battle Bridge. The Roman 
remains found at different times arc too numerous to mention here 
in detail. Coins, urns, and tiles were found at Enfield, a sepulchral 
sim at Hampstead, and numerous gold coins and ornaments at 
Bentley Priory, Great Stanmore, in 1781. 

Cowoy Stakes, about a furlong west of Walton Bridge, is supposed 
to bo the locality of the ford oy which Julius Cresar crossca the 
Thames. Ceesar makes special mention of the sharp stakes which 
Be had to encounter, and Bede says that the remains of the stakes 
wrere to be seen in his day. Camden was the first to fix upon this 
«8 the spot where Cnsar crossed, and lie is supported by Dr Guest, 
but the identification is not undisputed. Although a ford existed 
here as late as 1807, and stakes were found up to the end of the 
18th centuiy, it has been affirmed that they were placed in their 
position with another object than to opjiose an enemy’s progress. 
Roman remains have been found at Shepperton near Halliford, at 
the Middlesex end of the ford. A vase was dug up in 1817, and 
the remains of a Roman ceineteiy have also been discovered. 

As to the earliest Saxon occupation we are left very much to con- 
jecture, and the name itself is somewhat of a puzzle. It is evident 
that no tribe could have obtained the name of Middle Saxons until 
after the settlement of the districts on each side of it by the East 
and the West Saxons. As Middlesex was for a period de|»endent 
upon the kingdom of Essex, it is probable that the name did not 
•come into use until London had liecomo a Saxon city, although there 
is reason to believe that previously Saxon settlements had been 
made on several places by the river and elsewhere. Bede tolls us 
iBat London was in the hands of King Sasberct in 604, and was then 
the chief town of Essex. Just a century afterwards—that is, in 704 
— ^the king of the East Saxons granted away land at Twickonhan^ 
showing that Middlesex was then dei^endent upon Essex. It is 
worthy of note that the two districts now forming the counties 
in which London and Southwark are situated were separated 
from the kingdoms to which they originally belonwd prohablv 
•on account of importance of the city of London and the borough 
of Southwark, Middlesex from the kingdom of Essex and Surrey 
or the South Ridge (A.-S. Su’S-rige) from the kingdom of Kent 

Middlesex appears never to have been independent. The admini- 
strative shire was let to the men of London and their heirs to be 
held in farm of the king and his heirs, and *'the subject shire has 
to submit to the authority of the sheriffs chosen % the ruling 
oity.” • 

Middlesex is only once mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle, under 
•date 1011, where it is noticed as one of the districts overrun by 
the Danes. One manuscript (A. Winchester) mentions the Middle 
•Saxons as receiving the true faith under their alderman Peada 
in 658 ; but this is evidently a mistake of the scribe, for the fact is 
ti^en from Bede, and he writes Middle Angles, as do the other 
M^. of the Chronicle.* 


> **Leetiire on the Orficln of London/' ilfVnsmm, IMS, Ko. 3022. 

> FreenMn. Jfarmtm ConquuL toL t. (1876) p. 468. 

S In the above paesage from the Chronicle, where the diitrlcts overran hy the 
Danes In 1011 are ennmamted, the shires, which took thdr names from their 
«bief towns, are distinctly marked off from the districts which took their names 
from the peoides who mhahitod them. Cf the latter there are, besides the 
Middle Saxona, the East An^ea, the Kentinge, and the Sooth Saxons. MIddletex 
-le styled an adipliilstraave ahlra, beeaoae tt was not historically a shire, but 
•aoly one for the pn rpcsei of administrative organisation. Of the pres e nt forty 
<eOT l ^ twa n ty-el g ht are and twelve art not shires. Weeiex was divided Into six 
gkiriAnd Miielamto elglSM, with the sttbeeqoent addition of Botlaad, taken 
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The Sexont appear to have eettled over a laige portion of the 
district, and for the pnrpoee of eettlement they must have made 
ooniiderable clearings in the vut forset of Middleeez. There eeeme 
to be good reason for beJieving that previous to their coming the 
roads passed through waste lands. By the tij^e of Edward the 
Oonfeaeor a large proportion of the present towns and villages were 
in existence. Mr Elton, in his Origina of English HiuUnrUt^ mentions 
a curious fact with relation to the tenures which prevailed in some 
of these places. He alludes to a ring of manors encircling ancient 
London where the custom of Borou^ English or junior nght was 
prevalent.* He then goes on to point out that in this cluster of 
manors there are several varieties of the custom:^** Its benefit in 
Islington and Edmonton was confined to the youngest son ; at 
Ealing, Acton, and Isleworth it extended to the brothers and male 
collateral heirs ; and in a jneat number of instances the privilege 
was given to females as well as to males in every degree of relation- 
ship. These variations are of no very great importance, the custom 
being modified in all ports of the country by the rule that special 
proof must be given of any extension of that strict fonn of Borough 
English for the benefit of the younger son of which alone the courts 
have cognizance. But it is of the greater interest to observe that 
in several places near London * it is the custom for the land to 
descend to the youngest, if it is under a particular value of five 
t>ound8, but if it is worth more, it is parted among all the sons' 
{Eirat Real Proptriy Conmiaaiofii Kvifknee, p. 264)." 

The great forest of Middlesex continued long after the Norman 
Conquest, and even as late as the reign of Elizabeth portions of it 
still existed quite close to London. Fitz Stephen, the monk of 
Canterbury and secretary of Thomas a Becket, mentions in his 
interesting description of Londoii the immense forest with its 
densely wooded thickets, and its coverts of game, stags, fallow 
deer, boars, and wild bulls. A few years after fitz Stephen's death, 
in the reign of Henry 111. (1218), the forest was disafforested, ana 
some of tlio wealtliy citizens took the op)M>rtunity of purchasing 
land and building upon it. Matthew Pans, in liis life of the twelfth 
abbot of St Albans, duBcril)es the woods contiguous to the Watling 
Street between London and St Albans as almost imiienetrable, ana 
BO much infested by outlaws and by beasts of prey tW the numer- 
ous pilgrims wlio travelled along the Roman road to the shrine of 
Albanus were exposed to imminent danger. 

There is little further history that can be told of Middlesex. 
There are many interesting incidents connected with some of the 
places, hut corporate life has been crushed out of the county by the 
groatnoBs of London. Not a single place except London has grown 
into imjKirtance, and nowhere outside of liondon is there a bfiRding 
of first-rate interest. The villages on the Thames early began to 
increase in size on account of the convenience of locomotion 
supplied by the river. It is only since the extension of the railway 
system that the villages to the north and north-west of London 
have grown in size, and this growth has been mainly due to tbo 
building of houses for the use of tlie Londoners. 

IHbHograph\f.’^v!\\n Nordon, Speculum Britannim: thefint parity anhUtcH^ 
toll and ehorugraphicall diaeription of Middltux^ 4to, London, 1008, reprinted in 
1687 end 1728; John Dowsck, The Antiquitiea cf Middleetx^ psiti 1 snd 2, folio, 
London, 1700-6; Ric. Newcourt, Repertorium Beeleaiattieum Paroehiale Aoa- 
riffieiMc, 3 roll, folio, London, 1708; Rev. ThomM Cox. Magna Biitannia et 
J/ibemia, anligua et nota, 6 toIb. 4to. London, 1730 (vol. ill, eonUint Middlesex): 
A Beteriptim of (He Countp of MiddleeeXt Sto, London, 1770; Rev. Danid 
Lyeoiit, The Envimme cf London, 4 vole. 4to, London, 1792-96 (vole. II., lit., end 
•upplement, 1811, contain Middlesex); John Middleton, General View of the 
Ag^ulture cf Middleux, 4to, London, 1763; Peter (oi^ General View of the 
Agriculture cf Middletex, 4to, London, 1794; John Middleton, Vieut of the AgrU 
culture cf Middleaex, 8vo. London, 1798, second edition, 1807 ; Rev. D. Lyeone, 
An Hietorieal Account of thoae ParUhea in the Countu of Middleaex uthich are not 
deaeribed in The Environe cf London, 4to, London, 1800; 0. A. Cooke, Modem 
Britiah Traveller, 12mo, London. 1W2-10 (vol. xll, contslne Middlesex); E. 
W. Brayley, Rev. Joseph Klghtlnffsle, and J. Norris Brewer, ‘‘London and 
Middlesex,^* in Beautiea cf England and Watea, 0 vola 8vo. tendon, 1810-16 ; 
Rev. William Bswdwon, A Tranatation of the Record called Bomeaday, ao far ae 
relatea to the Countieatf Middleaex, Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, and Oloueeater, 
4to, Doncaster, 1812; other publications concerning the Domesday of Middlesex 
are fBCslmlle, folio, Southampton, 1861 ; a literal extension of the Latin text, 
folio. London, 1863 ; Wm. Ryley and Hy. Dethick, The Viaitation of Middleaex 
begun in 1668, folio, Salisbury, 1620; William Pinnock, The Hiatory oiuf Popo- 
graphy cf Middleaex, 12mo, lendon, 1824 (vol. 8 of Plnnock'i Couniu Hietoriee)\ 
W. Smitb. Belineationa cf the County cf Middleaex, 8vo, London, 1884; Bamnei 
Tymma A Compendioua Account cf Middleaex and London and Weatminater (Caan^ 
den's Britannia epitomised and continued, voL vil.), London, 1648: J. H. Sper- 
ling. Church Walka in Middleaex, being an EeeleaMogiet^a Guide to that Countg, 
12mo, London, 1849 ; The Beautite cf Middleaex, being a partioular deaeription cf 
ike pHtudpal aeata of the nobility and gentry in the County of Middleaex, Svo, 
Chelsea. 1800; The CountUa of England (No. l, Mi4dlesext Svo, London, 1800; 
Tranaaetiona of tha London and Middleaex Arehmologieal Eociety, Bvo, 1860-82; 
Jamee E. Hartlng, The Birda y Middleaex, Svo, London, 1866 ; Heniy Trlmen 
and W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Flora of Middleaex, Svo, London, 1869; William 
Hughes, Ihe Geography of Middleaex M the am ofachobU, 13mo, London, 1872; 
William Lawson, Collinfa Oomtg Geographiea (Middlesex), Svo, 1872; The 
Geography of the Counttea gf England and Waiea {So. 10, Middlesex), Svo. Max- 
chfSter, 1872; W. E. Baxter, The Bomeaday Book for the County of Middleaex, 
being that portion of a Return of Gmere of Land {^.England and waiea in 1878 
whiehr^era to Middleaex, iUi,Louoe,im, (H. B. W.«) 


(it le bellevod) from Northamptonshire. Yorkshire was taken from Korthnmbrlat 
LancMblre from Cumbria, and, last of aU, Monmouthshire from Walee» by aa 
Act of Henry VlIL'e reign. 

4 ^ 188-89, and note* 

9 Mr ConiMr givof the anrnhor of jnstincoe be has found al rixtew. 

XVI - 36 
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MIDDLETON, a market and manufacturing town of 
Lanoadiire, is situated on the Irk, near the Rochdale 
Cknali and on the Lancashiie and Yorkshire Railway, 
about 5 miles north of Manchester and 4 west of Oldham. 
It includes the township of Tonge, an isolated portion of 
the parish of Prestwich. The church of St Leonards is an 
old structure of mixed architecture, with a low square 
tower. The oldest portion of the building dates from the 
12th century, but the main portion from 1412, and the 
south aisle from 1524. It underwent extensive restoration 
in 1869. The Queen Elizabeth Grammar School, a build- 
ing in the Tudor style, was founded in 1572. There are 
public baths and a free library. The prosperity of the town 
dates from the introduction of manufactures at the close of 
last century. The staple trade is the spinning and weaving 
of cotton, and the other industries include silk weaving, 
calico printing, bleaching, dyeing, ironfounding, and the 
manufacture of soap and chemicals. There are several 
collieries in the neighbourhood. The town was at an early 
period in possession of the Bartons, from whom it passed 
by marriage in the 16th century to Sir Ralph de Assheton. 
The population of the urban sanitary district of Middleton 
and Tonge in 1881 was 18,952. 

MIDDLETON, Conyers (1683-1750), the earliest and 
most eminent example of the spirit of theological rational- 
ism in the English Church of the 18th century, was the 
eon of the rector of Hinderwell near Whitby, and was bom 
at Richmond in Yorkshire, on December 27 (or, according 
to another account, on August 3), 1683. He graduated at 
Cambridge, took orders, and in 1706 obtained a fellowship, 
which he soon resigned upon contracting an advantageous 
marriage. In 1717 a dispute with Bentley, upon an 
extortionate demand of the latter on occasion of Middleton’s 
being created D.D., involved him in an acrimonious con- 
troversy, which called forth several pamphlets from his 
pen full of powerful invective, and among them his first 
considerable literary performances, the Hemarks and 
FurOwr Remarks on Bentley’s Proposals for a New Edition 
of Hu Greek Testamefnt (1721). “You have laid Bentley 
flat upon his back,” wrote Colbatch. “I scorn to read 
what the rascal has written,” wrote Bentley, — who, how- 
ever, only resorted to this aflectod disdain after a fruitless 
attempt to fix the authorship upon Colbatch, but who 
might justly have commented upon the impropriety of 
Middleton’s endeavour to visit his grievances upon the text 
of the New Testament. Private resentment and uncurbed 
personality were throughout his life too frequently the 
motive and the note of Middleton’s controversial publica- 
tions. In 1723 he was involved in a lawsuit by person- 
alities against Bentley, which had found their way into 
his otherwise judicious tract on library administration, 
written on occasion of his appointment to the honourable 
oflioe of university librarian. In 1726 he gave great 
offence to the medical profession by a dissertation contend- 
ing that the healing art among the ancients was only 
exercised by slaves or freedmen. Between the dates of 
these publications he visited Italy, and made those observa- 
tions on the pagan pedigree of Italian superstitions which 
he subsequently embodied in his Letter from Rome (1729). 
This cogent tract, while establishing the author’s main 
proposition with abundant learning and wit, gave at the 
same time the first clear indication of theanti-supematural- 
istic bias of his intellect, and probably contributed to 
prepare the storm which broke out against him on his next 
publication (1731). In his remonstrance with Waterland 
on occasion of the latter’s reply to Tindal’s Christianity as 
Old as the Creation^ Middleton takes a line which in his 
day could hardly fail to exj^e him to the reproach of 
infidelity. He gives up the literal truth of the primeval 
Mosaic nairatives ; and, in professing to indicate a short 


and eaity method of confuting Tindal, lays principal stress 
on the indispensableness of Christianity as a mainstay of 
social order. This was to resign nearly everything that 
divines of the Waterlcmd stamp thought worth defending. 
Middleton ^ warmly assailed from many quarters, and 
retreated with some difSculty under cover of a riieaf of 
apologetic pamphlets, and a more regular attendance at 
church. A freethinker in the strict sense of the term he 
certainly was ; but how far freedom of thought was carried 
by him it is not easy to ascertain. His adversaries — some 
of them men who gravely maintained that Egyptian 
civilization originated in the age of Solomon — ^were unable 
to fix any serious imputation upon him ; on the other hand 
it is clear that the natural attitude of his mind towards 
supernatural pretensions was one of suspicion, and that his 
temperament was by no means devout. That he was 
nevertheless not incapable of4i disinterested hero-worship 
was evinced by his next important publication, the elegant 
but partial Life of Cicero (1741), a work which, if far 
below the standard of modem exactness, may yet compare 
in spirit and execution with the best productions of the 
Italian Renaissance. It is, indeed, as remarked by 
Forsyth, “rather an historical composition, in which 
Cicero is the principal figure, than the portrait of the man 
himself”; and Dr Parr has pointed out Middleton’s 
unacknowledged obligations to the forgotten Bellendenus, 
which, however, with the ardour of a discoverer, he seems 
to have considerably overrated. The work was undertaken 
at the instance of Lord Hervey, in correspondence with 
whom also originated his disquisition on The Roman 
Senate^ published in 1747. The same year and the follow- 
ing produced the most important of all his writings, the 
Introdmiory Discourse and the Free Inquiry concerning 
the miraculous powers then commonly deemed to have 
subsisted in the church after the apostolic age. In com- 
bating this belief Middleton indirectly establi^ed two pro- 
positions of capital importance. He showed that ecclesi- 
astical miracles must be accepted or rejected in the mass ; 
and he distinguished between the authority due to the 
early fathers’ testimony to the beliefs and practices of their 
times and their very slender credibility as witnesses to 
matters of fact. Some individual grudge seems to have 
prompted him to expose, in 1750, Bishop Sherlock’s 
eccentric notions of antediluvian prophecy, which had then 
been before the world for a quarter of a century. The 
same year he died of a decline at his seat at Hildesham in 
Cambridgeshire, leaving a widow, but no children. 

Middleton’s most ambitious work is obsolete from no fault of 
his, but liis controversial writings retain a permanent place in the 
history of opinion. In his more restricted sphere he may not in- 
appropriately be compared to Lessing, Like Lessing’s, the character 
of his intellect was captious and iconoclastic, but redeemed from 
mere ne^tion by a pa^ion for abstract truth, too apt to slumber 
until called into activity by some merely personal stimulus. His 
diction is generally masculine and harmonious. Pope thought him 
and Hooke the only prose writers of the day who deserved to be 
cited as authorities on the language. Farr, while exposing his 
plagiarisms, heaps encomiums on his stylo. But his best qualities, 
his impatience of superstition and disdain of mere external 
authority, are rather moral than literary. As a scholar he is rather 
elegant than profound ; as a controversialist he has more vigour thau 
urbanity, and more wit than humour. He has been unjustly 
attacked both as author and as man by De Quincey, who strangely 
accuses his style of colloquialism, and taxes him with eating the 
church’s bread while denying her doctrines. In fact Middleton’s 
private means were ample, liis ecclesiastical emoluments trifling, 
and his candour obstructed his path to much more considerable pre- 
ferment The best general view of his intellectual character and 
influence is to be found in Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century ^ chap, vl A handsome edition of his worl^ 
containing several posthumous tracts, but not including the Life 
qf Cicero^ appeared in 1752. 

MIDDLETON, Thomas (c. 1570-1627), held a leading . 
place among the dramatists of the reign of James L Hia . 
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pojmlArity would seem to haye first oome to a height about 
1607. This is a fair inference from the fact that in thi« 
and the following year a whole swarm of comedies from 
his pen were licensed and published— d Trick to Catch the 
Old One, The Family of Love, The Phoenix, Michaelmas 
Term, Tour Five Oallants, A Mad World My Makers. 
Only the first of these kept the stage after the author’s 
own ||eneration, though in point of wit and constructive 
skill It is not superior to The Phoenix (a serious comedy) or 
Tour Five Oallanbs (a bustling and gaily humorous farcical 
comedy). The plot of the Trick bears a family likeness 
to that of Massinger’s New Way to Pay Old Debts \ the 
titles in fact might be interchan^. A ruined scapegrace 
outwits his creditors and a usurious uncle by coming to 
town with a courtesan and passing her off as a widow with 
a fortune, whom he treats with deferential friendship, but 
hardly dares to love, ruined and hopeless as he is. His 
uncle lends him money that he may woo in proper state ; 
his creditors also intrigue to have the honour of supplying 
him with all the needs of fashion ; and the lady receives 
many costly presents from aspirants to her hand and 
fortune. Though Middleton was apparently not in high 
popularity till 1607, he had made his debut as a satirist 
ten years before ; and if Malone is right in his conjecture 
that the Mayor of Qutemhorough is identical with the 
Randall Earle of Chester mentioned by Henslowe in 1602, 
he had done dramatic work of a much higher kind. Like 
The Changeling, a later production, in which Middleton 
had the assistance of Rowley, the tragedy of the Mayor is 
named after a character in the insignificant comic underplot. 
Such a title scares away readers weary of half-intelligible 
Elizabethan fun and satire ; but Simon the comic mayor 
is a very subordinate figure in the play, and the tragic 
portions alike in situation, characterization, and language 
rank among the very noblest productions of the Shake- 
spearian age. There are scenes in the Changeling also 
which Mr Swinburne, with a judgment that will not be 
disputed, assigns to Middleton, unsurpassed for intensity 
of passion and appalling surprises in the whole range of 
Elizabethan literature. The execution of these scenes is 
far beyond any power that Rowley showed in single-handed 
work, but well within the scope of the author of the 
Mayor of Queensborough and Women Beware Women, 
This last play, in which every one of the characters 
important enough to be honoured with a name perishes at 
the end in a slaughter so rapid as to be somewhat confus- 
ing, was apparently one of Middleton’s later works, and 
the simple and measured development of the plot in the 
first acts seems to show traces of the influence of Massinger. 
Middleton’s verse, when charged with the expression of 
impassioned love, contains many echoes of the verse of 
Romeo and Juliet, as if his ear had been fascinated by it 
in his youth. His language generally proclaims him an 
admiring disciple of Shakespeare’s; and in daring and 
happy concentration of imagery, and a certain imperial 
confidence in the use of words, he of all the dramatists of 
that time is the disciple that comes nearest the master. 
The Witch, by which Middleton’s name has of late been 
linked with Shakespeare’s in groundless speculation as 
being part author of Macbeth, is by no means one of 
Middleton’s best plays The plot is both intricate and 
feeble, as if the play had been written with a view to the 
half-comic spectacuW exhibition of the witches, with their 
ribald revelry, their cauldrons, hideous spells, and weird 
incantations. Charles Lamb’s comparison of Middleton’s 
witches with Shakespeare’s is one of the most exquisite 
morsels of criticism; but, when he says that Middleton’s 
witches are *4n a lesser degree fine creations,” he ought 
perhape to have added that they are merely embodiments 
of the vulgar siqierstition, put on the stage to excite 
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I laughter rather than fear among a half-believing audience, 

I an audience ready to lau^ at them in the light and in a 
crowded meeting, whatever each might do in the dark 
alone. That Middleton had any sham in Macheth is a 
coiyecture resting solely on the fact that the opening 
words of the song of the witches about the cauldron in 
Shakespeare’s Mo^>eth occur also in the incantations about 
a cauldron in the last act of Middleton’s Witch, and 
that Middleton’s song was inserted by Davenant in an 

amended ” reproduction of Mouheth, If either borrowed 
the words of this song from the other, that is no evidence 
of further co-operation ; besides all that is common to the 
two was probably as much public property as a nurseiy 
rhyme. There is no evidence as to whe^er The Witch 
appeared before or after Macbeth, Middleton co-operated 
with Dekker in the Roaring Girl ; with Rowley in A Fair 
Quarrel, The Spanish Gipsy, and The Changeling*, and 
with Jonson and Fletcher in The Widow (one of the few 
of Middleton’s plays reproduced after the Restoration). 
Towards the close of his life Middleton got into difi&culties 
with the privy council from writing a very clever political 
play apropos of Prince Charles’s unsuccessful wooing of the 
Spanish infanta in 1623. The chief personages in Spanish 
politics and their manoeuvres were represented with most 
ingenious skill in the pieces and movements of A Game at 
Chess, This play was stopped by royal authority, and the 
prosecution of the author was allowed quietly to drop. 
The few unimportant facts known in Middleton’s private 
history are collected in Mr Byce’s admirable edition of his 
plays. He enjoyed the office of city chronologer, and was 
often employed to write pageants and masques, in one case 
at least contracting for the whole exhibition, besides fur- 
nishing the words. He died in 1627, and was buried at 
Newington Butts. 

MIDDLETOWN, a city and port of entry of the 
United States, and one of the shire towns of Middlesex 
county, Connecticut, lies on the right bank of the Con- 
necticut river, akmt 30 miles from its mouth, directly oppo- 
site the well-known Portland quarries, and 24 miles from 
New Haven by rail. Built on ground rising gently from 
the river, with its principal streets keeping the direction of 
the valley, and the cross streets climbing the slope. Middle- 
town is a place of considerable attractiveness, and the views 
from the higher points are particularly fine. Water Street, 
with the wharves and shipping. Main Street, with the 
commercial houses and hotels, and High Street, with its 
mansions and gardens and trees, are the leading lines of 
the city. On the high grounds behind stand the handsome 
buildings of the Wesleyan (Methodist Episcopal) University. 
The institution, mainly organized by Wilbur Fisk, D.D., 
was chartered in 1831. To the two buildings with which 
it started have been added Rich Hall, with the library of 
about 30,000 volumes, Judd Hall, with scientific collections 
of great value, the Memorial Chapel, erected in the 
centenary year of American Methodism, and the Observa- 
tory Hall. Since 1872 the courses of the university have 
been open to both sexes. In 1882 the number of pro- 
fessors was 20, and of students 191, including 14 femmes. 
The Berkeley Theological School (Main Street), founded 
by the Episcopal Church in 1854, had in 1882 7 pro- 
fessors and 41 students, with a library of 17,000 volumes. 
A hill 1^ miles to the south-east of the city is occupied by 
the State Ceneral Hospital for the Insane, the principal 
building having a frontt^e of 768 feet, and the grounde 
extending to 230 acres; and on another hill to the south- 
west of &e city stands the State industrial school for girls. 
As vessels drawing 10 feet of water can reach its whales, 
Middletown carries on a considerable trade by the river. In 
1882 1613 vessels, with a burden of 240,000 tons, entered 
the port, and 1613 vessels, with a burden of 350,000 ^ 
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deared; and the Middletown district owned 83 sailing 
vessels and 22 steamers* Both the silver and the lead 
mines whi6h were formerly wor’»'ed in the vicinity have 
heea abandoned, but cast-iron, britannia, and silver-plated 
goods, sewing-machines, pumps, webbing, and tape are 
among the local manufactures. The population of the city 
increased from 5182 in 1860 to 6850 in 1880* First 
jsettled in 1636, Middletown was incorporated as a town in 
1654, and as a city in 1784* 

MIDDLETOWN, a manufacturing village of the United 
States, in Wallkill township, Orange county. New York, 
55 miles N.N.W. of New York, at the junction of four 
railroads. It is a clean well-built place, in the midst of a 
fine dairy-farming and stock-raising district, manufactures 
aaws, files, felt hats, blankets, agricultural implements, 
printers’ materials, <hc., and is the seat of the State 
Homoeopathic Insane Asylum. The population was 6049 
in 1870 and 8494 in 1880. 

MIDHURST, an ancient parliamentary borough and 
market-town of Sussex, is picturesquely situated on a 
gentle eminence above the south bank of the West Bother, 
on three railway lines, 50 miles 'south-west of London and 
12 north from Chichester. The church of St Denis (re- 
stored in 1881-83) is chiefly Perpendicular in style, but 
the lower part of the embattled tower is probably Norman. 
At the grammar school, founded in 1672, Richard Cobden 
and Sir Charles Lyell were educated. A new public hall 
was opened in 1882* The old castle of the De Bohuns 
stood on a mound above the river, now overgrown with 
trees. In ancient times a' commandery of the Knights of 
St John of Jerusalem had jurisdiction over the district 
now forming the liberty of St John. The prosperity of 
the town depends chiefly on agriculture* A market is held 
weekly, and a fair three times a year. The population of 
the parliamentary borough, which has an area of 26,172 
acres, was 6753 in 1871, and 7221 in 1881* 

Midhurst is not mentioned in Domesday, being included under 
Easebourno. In the reign of Heniy I. it was held by the king 
as a minor barony. In the time of Edward I. it passed into 
the possession of the De Bohuns. From the time of Edward II. 
till 1832 it returned two members to parliament, but since then 
only one. 

MIDIAN was one of the peoples of North Arabia whom 
the Hebrews recognized as distant kinsmen, representing 
them as sons of Abraham’s wife Keturah* Tbe word 
Keturah means “ incense thus the sons of Keturah are 
the “ incense-men,” not indeed inhabitants of the far south 
incense-land, but presumably the tribes whose caravans 
brought the incense to Palestine and the Mediterranean 
ports. So the Midianites appear in connexion with the 
gold and incense trade from Yemen (Isa. lx. 6), and with 
the trade between Egypt and Syria (Qon. xxxvii. 28, 36). 
At the time of the exc^us the pastures of the Midianites, 
or of the branch of Midian to which Moses’s father-in-law 
(Jethro or Ra^el, or Hobab) belonged, lay near MouYit 
Horeb (Exod. iii. 1) ; and Num* x. 29 implies that the 
tribe was at home in the desert of the wanderings. The 
Kenites, who, in spite of their connexion with Amalek (1 
Sam. XV. 6), had friendly relations with Israel, and ulti- 
niately coalesced with the tribe of Judah, are represented 
in Judg. i* 16, iv* II as the kin of Moses’s father-in-law. 
Tim Eenite^ however, can have been but one fraction of 
Midian which took a separate course from their early 
relations to IsraeL^ The main body appear in Judg. vi. as 
a powerful Bedouin confederation, invading Canaan from 
the eastern desert^ and ravaging the land as ftimila r tribes 
have done in all ages when Palestine lacked a strong 

^ Ths admixture of Midianite elemante in Judah and the other 
border tiibei of lerael is eonflrmed by a comparisou of the names of 
the Midianite clans in Oen. zxv. 4 with the Hebrew genealogies 
(I Ohion. IL 4i iv. 17. v. Gen. xlvL 9) 
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TOvemment With iheir defeat by Gideon and another 
defeat by the Edomites in the fidd of Moab^ probably 
about the same time (Oen. zzxvi. 35), the recorded history 
of Midian doses. 

A place Midian is mentioned 1 Kings xi. 18, and in later times 
the name lingered in the district east of the Gulf of 'Akaba, where 
Eusebius knows a city Madian in the country of the Saracens and 
Ptolemy places Medians. Still later Madyan was a station on the 
pilgrim route from Egypt to Mecca, the second beyond Aila (Elath). 
Here in the Middle Ages was shown the well from which Moses 
watered the flocks of Sho'aib (Jethro), and the place is still known 
as **the caves of Sho'aib.'’ It has considerable ruins, which have 
been described by BUppell (JReisent 1829) and Burton (L<md of 
iftdton, 1670). 

MIDNAPUR, a district in the lieutenant-governorship 
of Bengal, India, between 21* 37' and 22* 67' N. lat., and 
between 86* 35' 45" and 88* 14' E. long., is bounded on 
the N. by BdnkurA and ^fardwAn, on the E. by Hooghly 
and Howrah, on the S. by the Bay of Bengal, and on the 
W. by Singbhiim and Mdnbhiim, with an area of 5082 
square miles. Its general appearance is that of a large 
open plain, of which the greater part is under cultivation. 
In the northern portion the soil is poor, and there is little 
wood. The country along the western boundary, known 
as the Jungle Mahdls, is undulating and picturesque ; it 
is almost uninhabited. The eastern and south-eastern 
portions are swampy and richly cultivated. The chief 
rivers of the district are the Hooghly and its three tribu- 
taries, the Riipndrdyan, the Haldi, and the Rasulpur. 
The Midnapur high-level canal runs almost due east and 
west from the town of Midnapur to UlubariA on the 
Hooghly 16 miles below Calcutta, and affords a continuous 
navigable channel 53 miles in length. There is also 
a tidal canal for navigation, 26 miles in length, extend- 
ing from the RdpnArAyan river. The jungles in the 
west of the district yield lac, taaar silk, wax, resin, fire- 
wood, charcoal, ikc., and give shelter to large and small 
game. 

The census of 1872 returned the population of Midnapur at 
2,540,968 (1,257,194 males and 1,283,769 females), including only 
122 Europeans and 157,030 Mohammedans. The aboriginal tril>e8 
belong chiefly to the jungles and hills of Chutid Na^ur and Bdn- 
kurd ; the most numerous of them are Santdls (96,921) and Bhum(ji 
(35,844). Of high-caste Hindus the returns show 186,500; and the 
number of Edyasths is given as 101,668. Among the semi-Hindu- 
ized aborigines, the most numerous are the Bdgdis, a tribe of culti- 
vators, fishermen, and day-labourers (76,825). Belonging to agri- 
cultural castes there are 1,018,686. The four municipsuities are 
Midnapur (31,491), Chaudrakona (21,311), Ghatal (15,492), and 
Tamluk (5849). Rice is the staple crop. Irrigation is effected 
chiefly from the high-level canal. Rent rates vary from lOid. an 
acre n>r the poorest quality of rice land to 18s. an acre for the best 
irrigable lands. The district suffers occasionally from drought ; 
fioo^ are common, and very disastrous in their results. The prin- 
cipal exports are rice, silk, and sugar ; and the chief imports con- 
sist of cotton cloth and twist. Salt, indigo, silk, mats, and brass 
and copper utensils are manufactured. A}^ from the rivers, com- 
munication is afforded by 482 miles of road. The total revenue in 
1870-71 was £262,678, and the expenditure £58,777. The pra- 
vailing diseases are fever, diarrhesa, dysentery, and cholera, 
average mean temperature is 80* Fah^., and the average annual 
rainfi^ 66 inches. 

The early history of Midnapur centres round the ancient town of 
Tamliik. which in the beginning of the 5th century was an import- 
ant Buddhist settlement and maritime Wbour. The first con- 
nexion of the English with the district dates from 176Ch when Mir 
KAsim ceded to the East India Company Midnapur, Chittagong, 
and BardwAn (then estimated to furnish one-thira of the entire 
revenue of Bengal) as the price of his elevation to the throne of 
Bengal on the deposition of Mir Jafsr. 

Midnapur, chief town and headquarters station of the 
above district^ is situated on the north bank of the EasAi 
river, with a population in 1872 of 31,491. The town has 
a large hdxdr^ with commodious public offices. It is heall&y, 
dry, and well supplied with water. An American mission 
maintains an eze^ent training school, together with a 
printing press, and has founded several village sohods in 
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disiriolw Its efforts lutTe been particularly successful 
aimouff the Bantils, and some of the earliest and most 
▼aluable works on their language have issued from the 
Hidnapur mission press. A bris^ manufacture of brass 
and copper utensils takes place in the town ; it is also the 
centre of a large indigo and silk industxy. 

MTDRASH. Idke all nouns of a aimit ai* form Midrcu^ 
is the equivalent of the Niph*al participle,^ and as such 
yields as many modified meanings as the root Darotk 
to search, <kc., itself has. The practical significa- 
tions, however, of Hfidrash, taken in historical order, are 
as follows: — (1) a book of records; (2) a recension of 
oldest especially historical, materials; (3) search in and 
explanation of the Scriptures, notably the Pentateuch (in 
wMch case the plural is invariably Mviraahoth) ; (4) theory 
as distinguished from practice; (5) a college for study 
and teaching ; (6) an Agadic (that is, a free) explanation, 
in contradistinction to an HalaJchic one ; (7) a collection 
of such free explanations (in which case the plural is 
Midrashim and occasionally also Midrashoth), Of these 
seven significations (1) and (2) are to be found in the Bible, ^ 
(3) and (4) are mentioned for the first time in the Mish- 
nah,^ (6) is to be met with in the Midrashy^ while (6) and 
(7) are to be found in early Rabbinic writings.® 

The subject of this article will be — (1) the nature of 
Midrash in the sense of Agadahy to the exclusion of 
Halakhah (for which see Mishnah), and (2) the develop- 
ment of this Midrash Agadah into l^oks (Midrashim), 

The thinking reader of the Scriptures cannot have failed 
to observe that by the side of their ceremonial element, be 
it negative or a&mative, permissive or jussive, there is 
also often to be met with (and sometimes so as to be insepar- 
able from it) a spiritual element. This spiritual element 
rests chiefly on feeling or emotion, and produces pious 
works only indirectly. Now the explanation or application 
of this element, either by the Scriptures themselves or by 
the rabbis, is traditionally called Midrash Haggadah 
(recitation, preaching) or Midrash AgadaJi ® (binding the 
soul to God and all that is godly). 

This Haggadah or Agadah varies considerably both in 
nature and form. In its nature it sometimes humours, at 
other times threatens ; it alternately promises and admon- 
ishes, persuades and rebukes, encourages and deters. In 
the end it always consoles, and throughout it instructs and 
elevates. In form it is legendary, historical, exegetic, 
didactic, theosophic, epigrammatic; but throughout it is 
ethical. 

And varied as was and is the Mid/rash Agadahy so varied 
have been its fortunes. Whilst at times it stood very 
high in the estimation both of the teachers and the con- 
gregations in Israel,^ it sank at other times very low 
indeed.® Nay, at one and the same time, whilst some 

^ Comp. Nehem. viii. 8, where evidently standM for 

See also Kimhi on 2 Chron. xiii. 22, and Schiller-SzineRsy, JSseposition, 
ko.y Cambridge, 1882, p. 11. * 2 Chron. xiii. 22 and xxiv. 27. 

• See Nedarimy iv. 3, and Aboth, i. 17. f i L 

^ BereahUh Mahbahy c. Ixiii. (on Gen. xxv. 22): 713 ?n K? 

• • • *13JK1 W) 1^*7)D7 Midrash is used in the East to this 

day for Beth ffammidrash. See MS. Oo, 6, 63 (of the University 
Library, Cambridge), leaf 136a, lower maigin jjnp 0711 

® lS8hi^e..v., on Gen. iii. 8) and Toaaphoihy passim* 

• Those who identify this word as merely the Chaldaic form of the 
Hebrew Haggadah (and they have, certainly, some authority on their 
side) ought to write it Aggadah (71^|¥), which, however, is not the 
traditional spelling of it (TTJ}^). Singularly enough, the Latin rtligio 
is similarly derived by some from rdigart and by others from religers, 

^ Siphere on Deut § 49 : ** If thou wishest to know Him who but 
spake and the world came into being, learn Haggadah\ for by so doing 
thou wilt recognize the Holy One (blessed be He !) and cling to His 
ways ! ’* 

• T. Y., Afaserothy iil 4: ** And R. Ze'erah was teasing those rabbis 
of the Aaadahr 
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rabbis exalted it to the stdes,® other rabbis treated it 
with hatred,^® or, worse still, with contempt There hava 
actually been teachers whose treatment of it ^ered with 
the difference of the occasion.^® The &ot is the Jem 
liked or disliked the Midrash Agadah according to th^ 
political condition on the one hand and their proximity 
to Jewish professors of Christianity on the other. In the 
hour of prosperity the Jews preferred the HalaJckahi'^ 
in that of adversity they ran to hear the consoling worda 
of the Agadah}^ When near Judseo-Christians, whose 
religious strength and argument chiefly rested on AgadaiQ^ 
the Jews disliked it ; when among themselves, or when 
dwelling among Gentiles (heathen or Christian), they 
showed their wonted partiality for it. 

But, whatever were the likings or dislikings of the Jews* 
for the Midrashathy it is certain that these toaditions were 
early committed to writing, and formed into special 
volumes, known as “ Books of Agadah*^ Such were first 
some of the Targumim and then the Midrashim. Against 
writing down tlie traditional explanations of the Mosaio 
ceremonial there existed a distinct law, which was observed 
down to near the end of the 6th century. At an earlier 
period isolated disciples only, in order to refresh their 
memory, wrote down short Halakhic notes, which, how- 
ever, they kept in secret.^® The Targumim and Midrashim^ 
on the other hand, were composed very early and were 
numerous, while their extensive contents were circulated 
in public. 

The Midrashy from whatever point of view it may be* 
regarded, is of the highest value. It is of the highest 
value, of course, to the Jew as Jew first, inasmuch as he 
finds there recor^ied the noblest ideas, sayings, and teach- 
ings of his venerable sages of early times. In the next 
pl^e it has value to the Christian as Christian, since only 
by these ideas, teachings, reasonings, and descriptions can 
I the beautiful sayings of the Founder of Christianity, the 
reasonings of the apostles, and the imagery of the sublime 
but enigmatic Apocalypse be rightly understood. But its 
importance a})peals also to the general scholar, because of 
the inexhaustible mines of information of all Idnds it con- 
tains. The philologist will find hero numerous hints on lexi- 
cography and grammar, chiefly, of course, of the Semitic 
languages, but also of other tongues, notably Greek and 
Latin, llie historian will gather here a rich harvest on 
geography, chorography, topography, chronology, numis- 
matics, kc. The philosopher will find here abundant and 

• Ibid. : “Then said to him R. Bo bar [son of] Rohano, Why dost 
thou tease them ? Ask, and they will surely answer thee 1 ** 

T. Y., Shal^mthy xvi. 1 : “ He who holds it forth becomes buined 
by it ; he who listens to it gets no reward.’* 

Ibid. : “I never in niy life looked into Agadic books.” 

** Jbid. : “Let the hand of him who wrote it be cut off”; and com- 
pare with this T. B., Bobo Bathroy 1236: “goodly pearl.” 

^’Beginning of Pesijpotho Bah^esh Hassheliahi: “First when the- 
money was at hand one desired to hear the word of the Mishmdh and 
the word of the Talmud* ...” 

Ibid. : “ Now, however, when the money is not to he got, and. 
moreover, when wo are sick in consequence of the (treatment by the) 
government, one pines for the word of the Bible and for the word of 
the Agadah** 

T. Y., Shabbathy xvi. 1, and T. B., 3hahbaHi.y 116a ; “ The Bvan- 
gelia and other Christian writings.” 

1® See Tosephto Shabbathy xiv. : “ I remember that one brought before 
Rabban Gamliel the elder [St Paul’s teacher] the book of Job (in the) 
Chaldaic paraphrase”; and T. Y., KUayimy ix. 4: “At that time I 
ran (my) eyes through the whole Book of the Psalms (in the form) of 
the Haggadah [Agadah of the Psalms].” B. Riyya BMoh belonged 
to the middle of the 2d Christian century. 

nao- See T. B., Baramthy 28a, Tmwrahy 146, and 
the Talmudimy passim* 

^ T. B., Oittifiy 606 : “In the college of B. Yishm*ael it was taught, 

* These [see Exod. xxxiv. 27] thou oughtest to write down, but thou 
must not write down Halakhoth,* ” 

» T.B., Shabbaihy 66: “I found a ‘secret roll/” that is, a roll of 
Halakhoih kept secr^ Comp. Bashi, in loco. 
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tiluaUe notioeB on logic, paychology, metaphjaics, theo- 
logy, theoflophj, lefithetics, rhetoric, pwtry, mathematics, 
geometry, astronomy, zoology, botany, biology, morphology, 
chemistry, medicine, physics, dec. The statesman — ^parti- 
cularly if he be inclined to follow the Psalmist's advice— 
‘‘from the ancients I gather understanding ” (cxix. 100) — 
will find here valuable information on ancient ethnography 
in the full sense of the term— politics, political economy, 
law, military science, naval afiairs, dec. The true scholar 
will find out by the study of the Agadah that many a dis- 
covery thought to belong to a recent age was well known 
to these ancient doctors. 

The sources of the Agadah are five : — (1) the Targumim 
and especially those on the Prophets and Hagiographa; 
(2) the non-canonical Mishnah (Madinitho JBoraitho ; see 
Mishnah), which contains many valuable pieces, the age 
of which is often anterior, in essence if not in form, not 
only to those contained in the canonical Mtsknahy but 
also to the aayinga of the New Testament ; (3) the canonical 
(officially recognized) Mishnah^ which contains several 
entire treatises of an Agadic nature, as Ahothy^ Middoth^ 
«fec.,2 and numerous pieces scattered here and there among 
the ffalakhaJi; (4) both Talmvdim^ (the Palestinian and 
Babylonian), winch have thousands of Agadic notices 
interspersed in their llodakhoih ; and (5) the Midrashim^ 
Kar i(oxvv* It is of the last alone, as represented by their 
principal collections, that we give an historical enumeration 
here : — 

(1) MegUlath TeCanith is an historical Midraah consisting of 
twelve Perd^pimy and is called so on the principle of Iticua a nm 
lucenidot seeing that in it are enumerated the days of the year on 
which a Jew must not fust. The Aramaic part of it alone consti- 
tutes the real McgilVih^ and belongs to the beginning of the 2d 
Christian century.^ The idiiio prirukips came out at Mantua, 

4to ; but cheap editions have been printed at Warsaw and elsewhere. 

(2) Seplicr Ye^rdh is a ])hilosophico-cabbalistic Midraah divided 
into six Peredpimt which, in their turn, are subdivided into 
Miahniyyoth, It is variously ascribed to the patriarch Abraham 
and to if. 'Akibah, the illustrious teacher, who suilered martyrdom 
under Hadrian. To this rabbi the book, no doubt, belongs lioth in 
substance and form.* It has gone through numerous editions, the 
ed, prirya. being of 1662 (Mantua, 4tQ), and has been translated into 
Latin, German, and English (New York, 1877). 

(3) Othiyyolh de-Babbi Akihah is a guosi-cabbalistic Midraah on 
the alphabet, belonging, in essence if not in form, to the aforesaid 
teacher and martyr. £d. princ.^ Constantinople, 1620, 4to. 

(4) Maaaekheth Hekhaloth is an astronomico-cabbalistic Midraah 
in seven Percilpim. It is ascribed to K. Yishmael the high priest. 

^ A valuable edition of this treatise (in Hebrew and English) has 
been published by Dr C. Taylor, Cambridge, 1878. 

^ To these we may add, for the sake of convenience, although they 
do not, strictly specking, belong to the cimouical Mishnah^ the Pere^ 
Jiahbi Meir and the Agadic parts of the Maaaekhtoih Ketannoih, 

* Two collections of Talmudic Agadoth were mode early in the 16th 
century: — (1) Haggadoih Hattalmudt Constantinople, 1611, folio, of 
which apparently only live copies am in existence, the hnest of those 
being preserved in the University Library of Cambridge ; and (2) 'En 
YddM (or 'En Yiar<Ul)y of which numerous and cheap editions exist, 
the ed, princ, being that of Salonika, 1516-22. 

* Almost all that the latest critics have said concerning the age of 
the various Targumim and Midraahim will have to be unsaid. Not 
only are negative statements difficult of proof ; in this case they are 
absolutely incorrect. We shall only give two examples. The state- 
ment ** Vayyilpra Rabbah cannot be early, as Bashi did not know of it, 
since he nowhere mentions it,” is doubly incorrect : Raahi does quote 
it {e,g.t on Haggai i. 1). Again the statement We must not omit to 
observe that no early Jewish commentator — Bashi, Ibu Ezra, &c. — 
mentions tlie Targum either to Proverbs or to Job and Psalms; Nathan 
ben Jechiel (12th century) is the tirst who quotes it,” contains a rs- 
duotio ad abaurdum in itself. For Nathan b. Yehlel was, as is well 
known, a somewhat older contemporary of Bashi (o^. 1106), and lived 
full a hundred years before Ibn ! 

* See T. B. , Synhedriny 656 and 676. In the former place it distinctly 

•peaks of the S^her Ye^irah ^DD), and, although in the 

latter plaoe it speaks of the HUekhoth Yesprah (HTY^ niD7n), there 

cannot be a doubt that Sepher ("ISD) and HUekhoth (7113/71) are 
there identioaL Moreover, Miahniyyoih and Halakhoth are, in a cer- 
tain sense, convertible terms (see Mibhkah); and our book (as 
remaiked above) consists of Miahniyyoth, 


Judging from Intsnial evidence on the one haad« and from what if 
known of B. Yishma^el in the Takniudim and MidroMm (BahU 
Barakhtdhy 7a and elaewhere) on the other hand, there eeeme to be 
no valid reason for doubting that he is the author of this small hut 
sublime book. This Midmah is printed in the collection Arm 
Lebanon (Verdee, 1601, 4to) under the title of ** PiralBa ffakhaloth** 
and “ Maaaekhm ffakhaloth,** and a MS. of it is preserved in the 
University library of Cambridge (Dd. 10. 11. 7. 2). The work, 
however, called **The Greater and the Leaser Hekhaloth/* in thirty 
Pera^my printed in this century, somewhere in Poland, contains, 
besides the ancient literature, a good deal of matter which is of 
much later date. 

(6) Seder *OUm (the Greater and the Lesser) are two historical 
Midroahini, the former of which belong to the 2d century, whilst 
the latter (wMch is a mere extract of the former) belonn to a late 
indeed (the Gaonaic). They have been repeatedly printed, 

ways together, the ed. princ. being Mantua, 1618, 4to. 

(6) Haggaddh ahel Peaahk is a liturgical Midraah of the middle of 
the 2d century, as far as its main portions go. It exists now in 
three principal and several mipor recensions in accordance with the 
various ritu^ (see Ma^b), and is recited at the domestic service 
of the first two Passover evening. The editions are too numerous 
to be mentioned, the ed. princ. being Constantinople, 1606, folio. 

(7) Megillath ArUiokhoa treats ostensibly, as its name indicates, 
of the sufferings of the Jews under Antioenus Epiphanes, and their 
deliverance from his tyranny, but in reality of their suffering under 
Hadrian and their dehverance under Antoninus Pius. The Aramaic 
text, with the exception of a few interpolations, belongs to the middle 
of the 2d century. This little ** roll ” was for the first time published 
by Filipowsky (London, 1851, 32mo). A MS. copy of the Hebrew 
is preserved in tho University Library of Cambrioge (Dd. 8. 84). 

(8) Zohar (Midraah Haaadhary Midruaho ahel Edbbi ShimCeon 6. 
Yohaiy Midraah Yehi Or, &c. ) is a cabbalistic Midraah on the Pen- 
tateuch, Canticles, Buth, and part of Lamentations. It is varionaly 
ascribed to the famous R. Shim' eon (disciple of R. 'Aldbah, &c.) and 
to B. Mosheh b. Shemtob of Leon (a second-rate cabbalist of the 
time of Nahmanides and Ibn Addereth). The Zohar belongs, 
strictly speaking, to neither of these, whilst, in a certain sen^ 
it belongs to both. The fact is — the nucleus of the book is of 
Mishnic times, and B. Shim'eon b. Yo^i was the author of the 
Zohar in the same sense that B. Yohahan was the author of the 
Palestinian Talmud, i,e.y he gave the first impulse to the composi- 
tion of tho book. But R. Mosheh of Leon,* on the other hand, was 
the first not only to copy and disseminate the Zohar in Eurc^, 
but also to disfi^re it by sundry explanatory interpolations. For 
more details see Xumby, ** Introduction to the Epistle of Jude,” in 
the Speaker* a Commentary y vol. iv, p. 888. The first two editions 
of the Zohar ^ on the Pentateuch came out simultaneously (Mantua, 
1668-60, 4 to, and Cremona, 1668, folio), and the ed. princ, on 
Canticles, Buth, and part of Lamentations came ont at Salonika 
(1697, 4to). The best, though by no means critical, edition on tho 
Pentateuch is that of Brody, 1878, 8vo. Of translations, such as 
they are, thero exist those of Knorr v. Rosenroth, Kdbbala denudoia 
(vol. i., Sulzbach, 1677, and voL ii, Frankfort, 1684, 4to), and 
Tholuck, Wichtige Slellmy Ac. (Berlin, 1824, 8vo), kc.* 

(9) Peaik(^ho^ (commonly, but by mistake, called Peai^ta) 
dcrab Kohano is a homiletic Midraah consisting of thirty-two 
Pmtptoih for the principal festivals and fasts, and the historically 
noted sabbaths and other days. It is of the end of the 3d or the 
beginning of the 4th centn^. Having been but rarely quoted 
since the 12th century, so that most scholars knew of it only 


* B. Mosheh of Leon is a fair sample of the mediocrity of his time 
in cabbalistic lore, and combined, as is usual, with his mediocrity an 
illimitable vanity; see MS. Dd. 11. 22 (Cambridge University Library), 
leaf 2a: ** And I adjure every one who should deeply study this book, 
or who should copy it, or read it, that he do not blot out my name 
from my property (Inheritance), for I have composed it. . . This 
statement alone would suffice to prove that B. Mosheh of Leon could 
never have ascribed a book composed by himself to anybody else. 

7 The Zohar y cleared of the main works by which it is snirounded, 
and of the interpolations by which it has been disfigured both by its 
first European copyist and by others down even to our own days, was 
begun in Palestine late in the 2d or early in the fid century, and 
finished, at the latest, in the 6th or 7th century. It is impossible 
that it should have been composed after that time and before the 
Renaissance, as both language and contents clearly show. < 

* Whilst the principal editions of the many textual extracts made 
from the Zohar the Iddei oth, frc.) need not 1^ specified here, those 
of the following supplementary and kindred works ought to be men- 
tioned: — (1) Tii^ne Hazzohar (ed. princ. Mantua^ 1567, 4to), and 
(2) Zohar Hadaah (ed. j^nc. Cracow, 1608). Nor should the Kontrea 
mdaaepher Hamhary Hibburo Tinyono (by the otherwise very learned 
Yitshak b. Mosheh of Satanow) be passed over. It is a mere imitation 
of the Zohar y — an imimsition of a kind which is a disgrace to literature. 

*For the three MidraMm—MekhiUoy Sij^roy and set 

under MmnriJS, 
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‘ ia di wo fl y, it wai Iona oonaiderad lot^ till, in 1868, Salomoii Buber 
«f Lenbetg^ a num m leamlufc wealth, and love for t^e ancient 
litanture of hia nation, edited it from four H8S., one of which 
ffrirmerij in pooeeaeion of Oarmoly) ia now preaenred in the Uni- 
weraity libnuy of Cambridge (Add. 1497). The printed edition 
appei^ at Lyek, 8yo. 

(10) BaXiibathi, conaiating in the lateat edition of eighty* 
four FU^pothi ia a Midraah of the aame nature, and, in ita main part, 
almoat of the aame date, aa (9). Both drew from the aame aouroea 
Thia Midnuih haa been edited five times,— the lateat, beat, and 
cheapest edition beiim that of Friedmann (Vienna, 1880, 8vo). 

(11) TawM dth€ MiyycJiu consists of two parts, the Greater 
(Babbo) and the Leaser (Zutto),— the former in thirty-one and l^e 
latter in twenty-five F&rMm. It ia an ezegetical Midrash^ the 
name of which is already known to the Sereshith Rahhah (c. liv.) 
and the Babylonian Talmud (Ketkyhoth, 106a). It ia only un- 
oritioal criticism that can declare it a Gaonaic work, although, like 
all other old books of the Jews, it is not without later additions. 
Ed* princ,^ Venice, 1698, 4to. There are modem and cheap PoHsh 
editions. 

(12) llidnak lUMah (nsi) of SeMotk (nUt) is chiefly an 
ezmtioal and homiletical Mtdrash on the Pentateuch and the 
•‘live Rolls** (J^ainesh Megillotht t.e.. Canticles, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, Ecclesiastes, and Esther). It is called RoMah either from 
the third (the first distinctive) word of its beginning (*Win '21 
• - • n21) or from its being the moat voluminous^ M%draah\ hence 
alao Rdbho (K21). The Midraah on Canticles (and Ecclesiastes) 
ia now and then also oaXltd Midraah HazUha (from the first distinc- 
tive word of the beginning fl'tH). These ten Midraahim ere, 
certainly, of various stylos and ages ; yet none of them is, inter- 
polation excepted, later than the ^ginning of the 6th century. ‘ It 
u remarkable that, although ihtMegilloih themselves had been early 
attached to the Pentateu^ (since they were long before the lOtfi 
century, and still are, read through the synagogalyear, even as was 
and still is the Pentateuch itself), the Rabboth had no common 
adUio prinoepa ^ — ^that on the Pentateuch appearing for the first time 

^ The Bahbah on Genesis has 100 Parahiyyoth^ that on Exodus 62, 
that on Leviticus 37, that on Numbers 23, and that on Deuteronomy 
11, These five Midraahim are quoted according to their chapters. The 
Jtahbah on Canticles accommodates itself to the sacred text, and is 
quoted accordingly, Ruth has 8 Parahiyyoth^ and is (juoted according 
to these. Lamentations has 1 chapter consisting of 33 introductions 
(Pathifyotko IRhakki7ne)t accommodating itself, for the rest, to the 
sacred text. Ecclesiastes has 8 Sedarimf and Esther has 6 Parahiyyoth. 
At various times various modes of quoting those Midraahim are 
current, — the most common and most expedient, however, being that 
of quoting them according to the versos of the Bible. 

* Here might with advantage be mentioned some pieces of literature 

wliich are kindred in nature, although some of them are of much 
earlier date, whilst others are much later, than the ten Midraahim 
just mentioned : — (1) Agadath Rereahith on Genesis, in eighty-three 
chapters,— edited for the first time by R. Menahem de Lousano in his 
SheU Yadothf Venice, 1618, 4to; (2) Midraah Vayyiada on Genesis 
XXXV. 6, in one chapter, — to be found in Jellinck’s Jiet Jui-Midraach, 
Leipsic, 1865, 8vo ; (3) amplifications of chapter Ixx. of our Midraah 
Rabbaht on Genesis xxviii, 22, by the incnriKiration of the whole 
Apocryphon Tobit in Aramaic, Ac. (see The Rook of Tobit, Ac., 
Oxford, 1878, 8vo) ; (4) Midraah Vayyoahd on Exodus xiv. 30, xv. 
1-18, — ^printed at Constantinople, 1619, 4to ; a MS. of this Midraah 
is preserved in the University Library, Cambridge (Add. 854) ; (6) 
Midraah *Aaereth Haddibberoth on Exodus xx., — printed in Jellinek's 
Bet ha-Midraacht Leipsic, 1863, 8vo ; (6) Midraah Petiraih Aharon 
on Numbers xx. 23-29 ; (7) Midraah Petiraih Moaheh on Deuteronomy 
zxxiv. ; (8) Midraah Abbo Oorion on Esther ; the lost three are to 
found in the before-mentioned Ret ha-Midraach ; (9) Midraah Shmuel^ 
also called, from its beginning, 'Eth Idaaoih Lad<mai^ Constantinople, 
3617, folio; (10) Midraah Yonah, Prague, 1696, 4to; (11) Midraah 
Tillim {Tehillim)t 1612; (12) Midraah MiaheUf 1617 ; the last two 
are printed at Constantinople, and in folio ; (18) Sepher Jfayyaahar 
(in which a good many old traditions are preserved, although it is, 
of course, not the one mentioned in various books of the Bible), 
Venice, 1626, 4to ; (14) IHbere Uayyamim ahel Moaheh, Constanti- 
nople, 1616, 4to ; a fragment of this is to be found in MS. Add. 
682. 4 in the University Library of Cambridge ; (16) Yoaephm (or 
Joaippen), various works of Flavius Josephus worked up rather freely, 
Mantua, 1480, folio, — translated into Latin (German and Spanisli) 
several times ; (16) Zervbbdbel, Constantinople, 1519, 8vo ; (17) EUeh 
Edeerdh on the * ‘ Ten Martyrs. For several other smaller Midraahim 

see Jellinek's Ret ha-Midraach, I and il., 1868, iii., 1866, iv., 1857, 
all at Leipsic ; v., 1878, and vi., 1877, both at Vienna ; and comp, 
also Horowitz, ^mmlung Kleiner Midraachim, i., ii,, Frankfort, 
1881-82. The Midraahim on Isaiah and on Job seem now irretriev- 
ably lost 

* As if to compensate for this drawback, the well-known Comelio 
Adslkind brought out at Venice, in 1646, two editions of the RjdJthoth 
on the Pentateuch and MegiUotk the one at Bombeigi’s house and the 
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in 1612 (Oonitintinople, iblio}, and that on the MapiXMk in 1619 

(somewhere in Italy, runOd. alaoin folio).^ The latert 

and best edition is that of Vilns, 1880, folio. A translation in 
German is now coming out at Leipsic, by Dr A. Wttnsohe. 

(18) Pirefee de*RMi EHmr (also called BoraUho da^BuM 
EMeaer) ia an astronomioo-theosophioal Midreuh consisting of 
fifry-fonr It goes through the so-oslled “ eighteen bene* 

diorions, *’ the signs of the zodiaojJ^ , but is unfinished. It belongs, 
no doubt, to the 5th century. The fact that the name “ Fatima^ 
occurs in it is no proof whatever that the book is post- Mohammedan, 
as that name must have been already known to the idolatrous Arabs. 
Ed, prin,, Constantinople, 1514, and with a Latin translation, 
Leyden, 1644, both editions being in 4to. There are also now 
to be found cheap editions (Lemberg, Warsaw). 

(14) Tanhuma is an exe^tical and homiletical Midraah on the 
whole Pentateuch. It is quoted according to the Parahiyyoth of 
the week. Although originally of the end of the 6th or the 
beginning of the 6th oentunr, it has now two principal additions, 
which form part of the book (1) several of tne Sl^utloih of Rab 
Ahai Gaon fof the 8th centuiy), and (2) several pieces of the 
Y'eaodot R. Mosheh Haddarshan, of Narbonue (of the 11th century). 
On its relation to the ^^Yclammedenu** (often quoted in the 11th 
century, but supposed to be lost) light will soon be thrown by the 
before-mentioned Salomon Buber, who is now preparing a critical 
edition of it. The ed, princ, of the Tanhuma is Constantinople, 
1622, folio ; and a very valuable MS. copy of it is in the Cam- 
bridge University Library (Add. 1212). 

(16) Rahir is a small cabbalistic Midraah ascribed to the pre* 
Mishnic teacher, R. Nehunyah b. Hakkanah, — no doubt from 
its beginning with the words - • -• niprt*J3 n'lini '31 IDtt- 
Nahmauides (ob, c, 1268) quotes this book often in his commentary 
on the Pentateuch, under the names of Stpher Mabbahir, or of 
Midraaho ahel Rabbi Nehunyah h. Uafpjpanah, Some have pro- 
nounced this work a late fabrication, but others, who have 
thoroughly studied it, justly describe it as “ old in substance if 
not inform.*’ Ei, princ., Amsterdam, 1651, 4to. A cheap edition 
appeared at Lemberg (1866, 8vo), and a MS. of this work is pre- 
served in the University Libraiy of Cambridge (l)d. 10. 11. 4). 

(16) Yallput is the only existing systematic i<* not exhaustive 
collection of the Agadoth on the whole Bible. Its author drew not 
only from most of the Midraahim named in this article, but also 
from the Rorailholh (see Misiina.ii), both Talmudim, and the 
Midrashic works now lost (us the Ahkhir, Haaahakhem, or 
MaaJdcfm, kc,)f This fact constitutes one of the principal points 
of its value. The author was K. Shiin'eon, brother (and not son) 
of R. Helbo, and father of the distinguished grammarian, critic, and 
divine K. Yoseph Kara. Ho lived somewhere in the north of Fiance 
in the 11th ctsnt’ury. The ed. princ. of the YalJptU on Ezra, 
Nehemiah, and the books of Chronicles come out at Venice, 1617, 
folio (in the first Rabbinic Bible) ; that on the Prophets and 
Hagiographa in 1621, and that on tne Pentateuch in 1626-27, both 
at Salonika, and in folio. An English translation of the whole 
work has been undertaken by a band of Rabbinic scholars in 
Cambridge. The first instalment, “The Yalkut on Zechariah,’* 

I by E. G. King, B.D., Hebrew lecturer of Sidney Sussex College, 
appeared in 1882. This specimen, besides giving a correct trans- 
lation, contains many valuable notes. 

(17) Lelpdh Tob is a Midraah on the Pentateuch and the five 
Megilloth, by K. Tobiyyahu b. Eli'ezer of Greece, who lived during 
the crusade of 1096. This work draws, certainly, upon the old ana 
well-known Midraahim, and as such it would have thoroughly 
deserved the censure passed upon it by the witty but somewhat 
irreverent Abraham Ibn 'Ezra (in his ijeface to his commentary 
on the Pentateuch). But the Lejeah Tob bos also most valuable 
explanations both by the collector himself and by bis father (R. 
Eliezer), a fact passed over by Ibn 'Ezra in silence. The Le^ah 
Tob on Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy came out for 
the first time at Venice, in 1646, folio, under the title of PeaiJpUi 
ZuUarto (see leaf 986 in the postscript by the editor, Knp'Dfin 
KniDIT, which explains the somewhat vague title on the title- 
page «n31 AH ItniOIT KDp'DB). In 1768-64 it was repub- 
lished at Venice, with a Latin translation, by Blasius Ugolinui 
in his Thcaaurua Antiquitatum Sacrarum (xv.-xvL) under the 
name of Peaictha. The Le^ah Tob on Genesis and Exodus was 

other at Giustiniani’s. These two editions differ in nothing but in 
the tiUe-pi^es, Ac., and the vignettes of the various books. The 
former edition is in possession of Dr W. Aldis Wright, and the latter 
in that of Dr C. Taylor. The fact of these editions having appeared 
simultaneously is, apparently, unknown to the bibliographers. 

^ It is noteworthy that in this edition A^hoeroah, i.e., Esther, 
stands between Lamentations and Ecclesiastes, with which latter the 
Midraah on the Megilloih ends. 

We may mention here the ed, princ. of three cabbalistic-Midraahio 
collections which go under the name of YaRput : — (1) YaVeui J^adaah, 
Lublin, 1648, 4to ; (2) YaXimt Revbeni Ha^atan, Pnigue, 1660, 
4to ; and (8) YaX^nU Reybeni Haggadol Wilhermsdorf, 1681, foho. 
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miUUhed, with a oritici^ commentaiy, at ^ ft^inon 
(1880, 8to), whew also simultaneously a third edition of this 
midnuh on the last three books of Moses, with a short conanieiitoiy 


on it, came out by Ahi^n Mosheh Padova, of Carline ^e 

OB the five Megilloth is as yet unpublished ; there e^, how* 
ever, several good MSS. of it, both in public and private libr^es, 
the finest copy in eveiy respect being that preserved m the Uni- 
versity Library, Cambridge (Add. 878. 1). ... , . 


collection 

Midrashim^ 


The editions, with arid without translations, are veiy numerous,— 
the ed, princ. being Constantinople, 1514, folio. There are trans- 
lations in Spanish, JudsBO-Oerman, and Cerman, but not in English. 


Wo append two specimens of JlfirfrosAiTW,-— the first from 
PesijjotAe, leaf 1275, ana the second from Midraah ShenuAh Eahbtihf 
cap. ii. 

FxasT Spsoimsm.-— T he Holy One (blewed be He!) said to the Propheta,* Go ye 
and oomfori ye Jemsalem ! _ ^ . 

Then went Hosba to comfort her and said, The Holy One (bleiaed be Ho!) rat 
me to thee to comfort thee. She said, What hast thou In thine hand to comfort 
me? The Prophet said (xlv. 6 [6J), “ I will be aa the dew unto Israeli But 
Jerusalem said to him, Only yesterday thou toldcst me (lx. Id), “Ephraim la 
amitten, their root is dried up, they shall boar no fruit; yea, though they bring 
forth, yet will I slay oven the beloved fruit of their womb! ” and now thou 
•peakost to mo thus. Wliich shall we beliovo, the first or tlie second prophecy ? 

Then went Jorl to comfort her and aald, The Holy One (blessed be He!) sent 
me to thee to comfort thoo. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand to 
comfort mo? Tlie Prophet said (iv. 18), **And It shall come to paas In that 
dav that the mountains shall drop down new wine, and the hills shall flow with 
milk, ^.! But Jeruaalom said to him. Only yesterday thou toldest me (1. 0), 
“ Awake, ye drunkards, and weep; and howl, all yc drinkers of wine, because of 
the new wine; for It Is cut off from your mouth! " and now thou speakest to me 
thus. Which shall we believe, the first or the second prophecy? 

Tlien went Axos to comfort her and said. The flolv One (blessed be He !) rat 
me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast tliou In thine hand to 
comfort me ? The Prophet said (lx. 11), “ In that day will 1 raise up the taber- 
nacle of David that Is fallen ! " But Jerusalem aald to him. Only yesterday thou 
toldest mo (v. 2), **The Virgin of Israel is fallen; she shall no more rise!'* and 
now thou speakest to me thus. Which shall we believe, the first or the second 
prophecy? 


iTien went Mioah* to comfort her and sold, The Holv One (blessed bo He!) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou In thine hand 
to comfort me? The Prophet said (vU. 18), “Who Is a God like unto Thee, that 
pardoneth iniquity and passoth by the transgression of the remnant of His 
heritage?" But Jerusalem said to him, Only yesterday thou toldest me (1. 0), 

** For the transgresitton of Jacob Is all this, and for the sins of the house of Israel, 
Ibc. 1 " and now thou speakest to me thus. Which shall we believe, the first or 
the second prophecy? 

Then went Kauuk to comfort her and said. The Holy One (blessed be He!) 
rat me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand 
to comfort me? The Prophet said (il, 1 [1. 16]), " For the wicked shall no more 
pass through thee!" But Jerusalem said to him, Only yesterday thou toldest 
me (U 11), “ There Is one come out of thee that Imaglneth evil aminst the Lord, 
a wicked counsellor I" and now thou speakest to roe thus. Which shall we 
believe, the first or the second prophecy ? ^ 


Then went Habakkuk to comfort her and said, Tho Holy One (blcMcd be He!) 
sent mo to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand 
to comfort me? The Prophet said (111. 18), " Thou wontest forth for the salvation 
of Thy people, even for the salvation with Thine Anointed One ! " But Jerusalem 
said to him. Only yesterday thou toldest mo (1. 2), “ 0 Lord, how long shall I cry 
and Thou wilt not hear, even cry out unto Thee of violence and Thou wilt not 
save I " and now thou speakest to xne thus. Which slioU we believe, Uio first or 
the second prophecy? 

Then went Zbphaniah to comfort her and said, Tho Holy One (blessed be Ho!) 
sent me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him. What hast thou In thine hand 
to comfort me ? Thu Prophet said (1. 12), “ And It shall come to pass at that time 
that 1 shaB search Jerusalem with lights I" But Jerusalem said to him, Only 
yesterday thou toldest mo (1. 10), “ A day of darkness and gloc^minesst '* and now 
thou speakest to me Uius. Which shall we believe, the first or the second 
prophecy ? 

Then went Haogai to comfort her and said, Tlie Holy One (blessed be He!) 
•ent mo to thee to comfort thee. Slie said to him, What hast thou In thine hand 
to comfort me ? The Prophet said (11. 19), “ Is the seed yet In tho bam 1 Yea, as 
vet the vine and the fig tmo and tho pomogrunato and the olive tree hath not 
brought forth: from this day will 1 bless you I" But Jerusalem said to him, 
Only yesterday thou toldest me (1. 6), “ Ye liavu sown much and bring In little, 
Ac. 1 and now thou speakest to mo thus. Which shall wo believe, tho first or 
the second prophecy. 

Then wont Zbchariah to comfort her and said, Tho Holy One (blessed be He!) 
sent roe to thee te comfort theo. She said to him, What hast thou In thine hand 
to comfort me? Tho Prophet said (1. 10), “And 1 am very sore displeased with 
the heathen that are at ease v for I was but a little displeased and they helped 
forward tho afUlction ! " But Jerusalem said to him. Only yesterday thou toldest 
me (1. 2), “ The Lord hath been sore dlspleaaed with your fathers! " and now thou 
speakest to me thus. Which shall we believe, tlie flm or the last prophecy ? 

Then went Malaohi to comfort her and said, The Holy One (blessed bo Ho!) 
rat me to thee to comfort thee. She said to him, What hast thou in thine hand 
to comfort mu? Thu Prophet said (ill. 12), “And all nations shall call you 
blessed : for yu shall bo a delightsome land 1 '* But Jerusalem said to him, Only 
yesterday thou toldest me (1. 10), “I have no delight in you!'' and now thou 
•peakeat to me thus. Which shall we believe, the first or the last prophecy? 

Then went all tho l*rophota to tho Holy One (blessed be He!) saying to Him, 
Lord of the Universe, Jerusalem will not accept consolation at our hands. Then 
the Holy One (blessed be Hel ) said to them, “ 1 and you will together go to 
eomfort her; and this Is why It says (Isaiah xl. 1), Comfort ye, comfort ye xr 
PIOPUB, comfort her with xk. 8 Comfort her, ye celestial onesl comfort her, ye 
terrestrial ones! Comfort her, yo living ones! comfort her, ye dead onesl 
Cknnfort her In this world ! comfort her in tho world to come 1 


S Comp. Pefipto Xabbathif ed. Friedmann, leaf 1080. 

* See PuUtio RabbtUhi (ed. Friedmann, leaf 1880), where It says (before the 
pamgimph on Ifahum), “ 'Obadyah prophesied for Edom, andTonah for Nlnev^," 
Ws, It IB tnut id a mere gloss ; but It is the true reason why these twe prophets 


xrs left out. 

8 There Is a play here upon the meaning of the Hebrew which may 1 
md either ’Ammi (**my people or Vmmi C“ with me "). 


fiMoxn 8pxoitanr.^And whom does He tiy? The righteoas one; ferltim 
fPs. xl. 0), The Lord tiieth the righteous." And Iw what does Re tifV him ?Bv 
the feeding of theep. David He tried by eheep and foimdlilm a good shephwgL 
for It aaya(Ps. IxxvliL 70),“ And He took him from the *rsslra1nts * ef abaq^ 
What Is the meaning of Wda m fl A /sofAf * Therootlsthaasmaasthatof Vamdl- 
taU [hagfftihmj (Gen. vilL ^ “And the rain was reetralned." David reetralned 
the big sheep in favour of the email onee. He brought out first the voung ones* 
so that they should feed on the tender herbs; then be brought out the oM enbs 
that they should feed on the less tender herbs; end, finelly, he brought out the 
strong sheep that they ehould feed on the coeraer berba. Upon thlathe Holy One 
(blesaed be Bel) oald, He who nnderstendeth to feed abem eceordlng to their 
strength, let him come end feed By people! And this ft is what Is written 
(Ps. IxxTlU. 71), “ From following the ewea greet with young He brought him to- 
feed Jacob Bis people! " And the same was the ease ea regarda Boseo, whom 
the Holy One (bleseed be He !) tried by sheep. Our rabbis say. When Bosea our 
teacher (peace be upon him I) was feeding the sheep of Jethro in the wUdemeas, 
a kid nm away from him, and Bnees ran after It till they came to a mountain- 
hollow. When it had reached the mountain-hbllow there was e. pool of water, 
and the kid atood still in order to drink. When Boses reached the kid he said to< 
it, I did not know that thou didst run away from me because thou west thirsty and 
faint Thereupon he irat It on his shoulders and walked book with it to the* 
fiock.4 Then said the Holy One (blessed be He I). Thou art c omp ass ion a t e in the 
feeding of sheep belonudng to mere flesh and blood (man); aa thou Uvest, thou 
ahalt feed By flock, even Israeli Behol^ this It Is that is written (Exod. iU. 1),. 
“ And Boses WM feeding the flock, Ac." (S. B, S.-S.) 

MIEDZYEZECZ PODIASKI (Russian, M^iryechie\ a 
district town of Russian Poland, in the government of 
Siedlce, 16 miles to the east of the government capital, 
on the railway between Warsaw and Brest-Litovskiy. It 
is first mentioned in the year 1390 as a feudal dominion 
of King Yaghello. After frequently changing hands it 
became the property of the Czartoryski, and afterwards* 
of the PotocH family, whose palace is still to be seen in 
the town. Its 10,000 inhabitants — half of whom are 
Greek nonconformists, and half Jews and Poles — carry 
on some trade in bristles, and pursue minor industries. 

MIERIS, the name of a family of artists who practised 
painting at Leyden for three generations in the 17th and 
18th centuries. 

1. Fbaks van Mieris, the elder, son of Jan van Mieiis, 
a goldsmith and diamond setter, was bom, according to 
Houbraken, at Leyden on the 16th of April 1635, and 
died there on the 12th of March 1681. His father wished 
tp train him to his own business, but Frans preferred 
drawing to chasing, and took service with Abraham Tor- 
envliet, a glazier who kept a school of design. As ofteu 
happens, the youth’s style was infiuenced by his earliest 
surroundings. In his father’s shop he became familiar 
with the ways and dress of people of distinction. His- 
eye was fascinated in turn by the sheen of jewellery and 
stained glass ; and, though he soon gave up the teaiching^ 
of Torenvliet for that of Gerard Dow and Abraham van 
den Tempel, he acquired a manner which had more of the- 
finish of the exquisites of the Dutch school than of the* 
breadth of tho disciples of Rembrandt. It should be 
borne in mind that he seldom chose panels of which tho 
size exceeded 12 to 15 inches, and whenever his name ia 
attached to a picture above that size we may surely assign 
it to his son Willem or to some other imitator. Unliko 
Gerard Dow when he first left Rembrandt, or Jan Steen 
when ho started on an independent career, he never ven- 
tured to design figures as large as life. Characteristic of 
his art in its minute proportions is a shiny brightness and 
metallic polish. The subjects which he treated best aro 
those in which he illustrated the habits or actions of the 
wealthier classes ; but he sometimes succeeded in homely 
incidents and in portrait, and not unfrequently he veu' 
tured on allegory. He repeatedly painted the satin skirt 
which Terburg brought into fashion, and he often rivalled 
Terburg in the faithful rendering of rich and highly- 
coloured woven tissues. But he remained below Terburg 
and Metzu, because he had not their delicate perception of 
harmony or their charming mellowness of touch and tint, 
and he fell behind Gerard Dow, because he was hard and 
had not his feeling for effect by concentrated light and 
shade. In the form of his composition, which sometimea 
represents the framework of a window enlivened with 

4 Who, sn reading this, doea not think of sndi passages In the New Testeaeni 
eeBatt. xviU. 18 ,xzt. 21, and John x. 14? 
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greenery, and adorned with bas-reliefs within which figures 
are seen to the waist, his model is certainly Qerard Dow. 
It has been said that he possessed some of the humour of 
Jan Stee^ who was his friend, but the only approach to 
humour in any of his works is the quaint attitude and 
look of a tinker in a picture at Dresden, who glances know- 
ingly at a worn copper kettle which a maid asks bim to 
mend. 

It is a question whether Houbraken has truly recorded 
this master’s birthday. One of his best-known pieces, a 
party of ladies and gentlemen at au oyster luncheon in 
the hermitage at St Petersburg, bears the date of 1C50. 
Celebrated alike for composition and finish, it would 
prove that Mieris had reached his prime at the age of 
fifteen. Another beautiful exanqde, the Doctor Feeling 
a Lady’s Pulse in the gallery of Vienna, is dated Id.oG ; 
and Waagen, in one of his crftical e.ssa 3 ’s, justly observes 
that it is a remarkable j^roduction for a youth of twenty- 
one. In 1657 Mieris was married at Leyden in the pre- 
Bence of Jan Potheuck, a j)aintcr, and this is the earliest 
W'ritten record of his existence on which we can implicitly 
rely. Of the numerous panels known to the writer of 
these lines, twenty-nine at least are dated,— ^ the latest 
being an allegory, long in the lliihl collection at (.Vdogne, 
illustrating the kindred vices of drinking, smoking, and 
dicing, in the year 1680. 

Mieris had numerous and distinguished jiatrons. He 
received valuable commissions from Archduke Leopold, the 
elector-palatine, and (^osino HI., grand-duke of Tuscany. 
His practice was large and lucrative, but never engendered 
ill him either carelessness or neglect. If there be a differ- 
ence between the painter’s earlier and later work, it is that 
the former was clearer and more delicate in flesh, whilst tlie 
latter was often darker and more livid in the shadows. 
When he died his clients naturally w^ent over to his son 
Willem, wdio in turn bequeathed liis painting-room to his 
son Frans. But neither Willem nor Frans the younger 
equalled Frans tin; elder. 

II. WiLLKM VAN Mihiuis (1662-1747), son of Fraii.s. 
His works are extremely numerous, being partly imita- 
tions of the paternal subjects, or mythological episodes, 
which Frans habitually avoided. In no case did he come 
near the excellence of Jiis sire. 

III. Fiians van Mieris the younger (1089-1763) also 
lived on the traditions of his grandfather’s painting-room. 

'J’lift ]>icturcs of till the gfiicnitioii.s of tlio Mieris nuiiily were suc- 
cessfully iiiiitiited l»y A. D. Siiiipluiuii, who lived at Lei[»si.; aiel 
was ]»Uroiiized by tlie court of A ii tiaIt-1 )c«sau. To t host* who wouhl 
study liis deceptive form of art a visit to tlie collection of AVorlitz 
near Dessau may afford iiistruetioii. 

MIGNAUI), Pierre (1610-1 695), called • to distinguish 
him from his brother Nicholas — Le Komain, was the chief 
Prench portrait-painter of tlic 17th century. He was born 
at Troyes in 1610, and came of a family of painters. In 
1630 he left the studio of Simon Vouct for Ittdy, wdiere 
he spent twenty-tw'o years, and made a reputation wliicli 
brought him a summons to Paris. Successful with Ids 
portrait of the king, and in fa\'our with tlie court, Mignard 
pitted himself against Le Briiii, declined to enter the 
Academy of which ho was the head, and made himself the 
centre of opposition to its authority. The history of this 
struggle i.s most important, because it was idciitfcaJ, as 
long as it lasted, with that between the old guilds of 
Franco and the new body which Colbert, for jiolitical 
reasons, w£ls determined to support. Shut out, in spile of 
the deserved success of Ids decorations of the cupola of 
Val de Groce (1664), from any great share in those public 
works the control of which wa.s the attribute of the new 
Academy, Mignard was chiefly active in portraiture. 
Turenne, Bossuct, Maintenon (Louvre), LaValli6re,S6vigri^, 
Monte^u, Descartes (Castle Howard), all the beauties 
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and celebrities of his day, sat to him. His readiness and 
skill, his happy instinct for grace of arrangement, atoned 
for want of originality and r^ power. With the death of 
Le Brun (1690) the situation changed; Mignard deserted 
his allies, and succeeded to all the posts held by his 
opponent. These late honours he did not long ei\joy; in 
1695 he died whilst about to commence work on the cupola 
of the Invalides. His beat compositions have been en- 
graved by Audraii, Edelinck, Masson, Poilly, and others. 

MIGNONETTE, or Mignonnette (i.e., “little dar- 
ling”), the name given to a popular garden flower, the 
HesedUt odomta of botanists, a “ fragrant weed,” as Cowper 
calls it, highly esteemed for its delicate but delicious perfume. 
TJie mignonette is generally regarded as being of annual 
duration, and is a })lant of diffuse decnimbcnt twiggy habit, 
scarcely reacliing a foot in height, clothed with bluntish 
lanceolate entire or three-lobed loaves, and bearing longish 
s] likes — technically racemes — of rather insignificant flowers 
at tlio ends of the numerous branches and bmnchlets. 
Tlie plant tlius naturally assumes the form of a low dense 
mass of soft green foliage studded over freely with the 
racemes of flowers, the latter unobtrusive and likely to be 
overlooki‘d until their diffused fnigrance compels attention. 
The native country of tlic original or typical mignonette 
has sometimes been considered doubtful, but according to 
t he best and latest authorities it lias been gathered wild on 
the North African coast near Algiers, in Egyjit, and in 
Syria. As to its introduction, a MS. note in the library 
of Sir Joseph Banks records that it was sent to England 
from Paris in 1742 ; and ten years later it ajipears to have 
been sent from Leyden to J’hilip Miller at Cludsca. Though 
originally a slender and rather straggling plant, there are 
now some improved garden varieties in which the growth 
is more conqiaet and vigorous, and the inflorescence bolder, 
though the odour is perhaps less penetrating. The small 
six-petalleil flowers are somewhat curious in structure: the 
two uppitr petals are larger, concave, and furnished at the 
back with a tuft of club-shaped filaments, wJiieli gives 
them the appearance of I leing deeply incised, while the two 
lowest petals are niiudi smaller and undivided ; the most 
consjiicuoiis part consists of the anthers, which are 
numerous and of a laownish red, giving Uie tone of colour 
to the inflorescence. In a new variety named Golden 
Queen the aiitJiers have a (hicide,(l tint of orange-yellow^, 
which im[>arts a brighter golden hue to the plants when 
in blossom. A handsomo [iroliferous or double-flowered 
vari(;ty has also been obtained, w'iiicli is likely to be a very 
useful decorative plant, though only to be jiropagated by 
cuttings ; the double white flowers grow in large massive 
panicles (proliferous racemes), and are equally fragrant 
with those of the ordinary forms. 

What is called tree iriigiionctti! in giirdciiH is due tn the skill of 
the cultivator. Tliou^di pnictically ii Hrilish unniial, as already 
noted, since it tlowcrs ahiindantly the first Hi-ason, and is utterly 
destroyed hy the autumnal frosts, and thou^di rcc.orded ns Irt'iiig 
unnuai in ils native liahitat by DcKibntaiiics in the Flora Ailaniku^ 
the uiignoiicttc, like many other idtintH treated in Kiiglaud as 
aiiiiiials, will continue to gmw on if kept iu a suitahle temperature. 
Moreover, the life of eirtaiii plants of this Honiiannual cliaractet 
may he jirolonged into a second season if their flowering and seeding 
are j)ersl»te,ntly jneveiited. In applying these facts to the pro- 
duction of tr<*e mignonette,, the gardener prows on the young 
plants under glass, and ]»rcveiitH their flowering hy nip])ing off the 
iilooming tips of tlie shoots, so that they continue their vegetative 
grow'th into the seeond season. Die young plants are at first sup- 
ported in au erect position, the laterals Ijeing icmoved so us to 
secure clean upright stems, and then at the height of one or tw'o 
feel or more, as may be desired, a head of branches is encouraged 
to develop itself. In this way very largo plants cun bo produced. 

For ordinary nnrposes, how^ovor, other plans are adopted. In the 
open borders of the flower gurdeii mignonette is usually sown in 
spring, and iu great part takes care of itself ; but, being a favourite 
either for window or balcony culture, and on account of its fragrance 
a welcome inmate of town conservatories, it is also very esteusiTely 
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gfoirn u a pot plant, and for market purj^ee with ^ia 
•own in pota in the autumn, and thinned out to i^ve^ the planta 
faauiaite apace, aiuce it does not tran-splaut well, and it is thereafter 
ipecially grown in pits protected from frosts, and marketed when 
jnst arrinng at tlie blooming stage. In this way hundreds of 
thousands, probably, of iwts of blooming mignonette are raised and 
disposed of year by year. , , 

in classifying the odours given off by plants Kimmel ranks the 
mignonette in the class of which be makes the violet the typo; and 
F^e adopts the suiiic view, retVrriiig it to bis class of “iosraoids” 
along with the violet and wallflower. 

The name is scjnu'times, but it would appear less correctly, written 
migiiiouettc. The genus Jicseda coutuins some other interesting 
ana useful species,— among them the licacda Lutcola^ which is 
commonly called dyer’s-weed and W(>1>J, and yields a valuable 
yellow dye. 

MIGUEL, Maria Evahiht (1802-1866), usually known 
as Don Migukl, whose name is chiefly a.sso(;iate-d with his 
pretensions to the throne of Portugal, was the third son of 
King John VI. of Portugal, and of C'larlotta Joachima, one 
of the Spanish Bourbons ; he was born at Lisbon on 
October 26, 1802. In 1807 he accomjianied his j)arenta 
in thoir flight to Brazil, wliei’e he was permitted to grow 
ujj a sj)oiled child and a worthless youth ; in 1821, on his 
return to Eurojie, it is said that he had not yet learned 
to road. In 1822 liis father swore fidelity to the new 
Portuguese constitution which luul been ]»roclaiined in his 
absence; and this led C^arlotta Joachima, who was an 
absolutist of the extremost Bourbon type, and otherwise 
hated her husband, to resolve to. seek bis dethronement in 
favour of Miguel her favourite son. The insurrections 
which ensued (see Poutuoal) resulted in Imr relegation to 
the castle of Qtieluz and the exile of Miguel (1824), who 
Bj)ent a short time in Paris and afterwards lived in Vienna, 
where ho came under the teaching of Metternich. On the 
sudden death of Julin VI, in May 1826, Pedro of Brazil, 
his eldest son, renounced the crown in favour of his 
daughter Maria da Gloria, <»n the uiulerstanding that she 
should become the wife of Miguel. The last-named 
accordingly swore allegiance to Pedro, to Maria, and to 
the constitution wliieh ]*edro had introduced, ami on this 
footing was a]>pointed regent in July 1827. He arrived 
ill Lisbon in February 1828, and, regardless of his 
promises, dissolved the new (\)rtes iu March ; having 
called together the old (.V)rtcs, with the sujjport of the 
reactionary jiarty of which his mother was the ruling 
B}>irit, he got himself proclaimed sole legitimate king of 
Portugal in ,luly. The power which lie now enjoyed lie 
wielded in the most tymnnieul manner for the re]»res.sion 
of all liberalism, and his private life was eliaraeteri/.ed 
by the wildest excesses. The public ojdiiion of ICuropo 
became more and more actively hostile to his reign, and 
after the occupation of Oporto by Don IVdro in 18:12, tlie 
destruction of Miguel’s fleet by (’’uptain (afterwjirds Sir 
Charles) Napier olf Caj»e St Viiieont in 18:13, and the 
victory of Saldaiiha at Santurem in 1834, Queen dnistiiia 
of Sj>ain recognized the legitiinatc sovereignty of Maria, 
and iu this was followed by France and England. Don 
Miguel capitulated at Evora on :Muy 211, 18:M, reiuuiiieing 
all pretensions to the l\»rtiiguese throne, and solomiily 
promising never thenceforward to meddle in PeninsulaV 
affairs. He lived for some time at llome, where he eu- 
ioyed }ia}>al recognition, but afterwards retired to Bronii- 
bach, in lladeu, where he died on November 14, 1866. 

MIGULINSKA^ A, a t\»ssaek village {shtniimi) of Kussia, 
in tho government of the Don Uossaeks, and in the district 
of Ust-Medvyeditsa, 79 miles to the west of that town, ou 
ilia left bank of tlic Don. It is one <.4 the lai'gest and 
wealthiest sianitBiU of the government, and has 20,600 
inhabitoate, who are engaged in agriculture and stock- 
hreeding, and in the export of agricultural produce. 

MIKHAILOVSKAYA, a Cossack village {UanitM) of 
Sttssia, in the government of the Don Cossacks, and in the 


distriet ol KhopeMk, 14 miles to the north-weit ^ 
Uryupino, on the low left bank of the Khoper, which ie 
inun^ted when the river ie full. It has an important 
fair, where Tartars from Astrakhan exchange fwn and 
cottons for manufactured and grocery wares imported from 
central Russia; the inhabitants of the district also sell 
com, cattle, and plain woollen stuffs. Population, 18,000. 

MILAN fthe Latin Mediolanum, Italian MUano, and 
German M(mmd), a city of Italy, situated near the middle 
of the Lombard plain, on the small river Olona, in 45* 27' 
35" N. lat. and 9* 5' 45" E. long. It is 390 feet above 
the sea-level, and lies 25 miles south of the Alps at Como, 
30 miles north of the Apennines, 20 miles east of the 
Ticino, and 15 miles west of the Adda. 

The plain around Milan is extremely fertile, owing at 
once to the richness of the alluvial soil deposited by the 
Po, Ticino, Olona, and Adda, and to tho excellent system 
of irrigation. Been from the top of the cathedral, the 
plain presents the appearance of a vast garden divided 
into square plots by rows of mulberry or poplar trees. 
To the east this plain stretches in an unbroken level, 
as far as the eye can follow it, towards Venice and the 
Adriatic ; on tho southern side the line of the Apennines 
from Bologna to Genoa closes the view; to tho west rise 
the Maritime, Cottian, and Graian Alps, with Monte Viso 
as their central point; while northward are the Pennine, 
Helvetic, and Rhietian Al]>s, of which Monte Rosa, the 
8aasgrat, and Monte Leone are the most conspicuous 
features. In the })lain itself lie many small villages; 
and here and there a larger town like Monza or Saronno, 
or a great building as the Certosa of Pavia, makes a white 
lioint upon the greenery. 

The commune of Milan consists since 1873 of the city 
within the walls (area 1513 acres) and the so-called Corpi 
Sariti^ without the walls (area 15,415 acres). The poi>u- 
lation of the whole area increased from 134,528 in 1800 
to 242,457 in 1861, 261,985 in 1871, and 321,839 in 
1881, — the city within the walls contributing 110,884 in 
1801, 196,109 ill 1861, 199,009 in 1871, and 214,004 
ill 1881. The climate is very variable ; there is a difference 
of 41* Fahr. between the extreme summer heat and winter 
cold. The average number of wet days is 72, and of 
.sno\vy days 1 0 per annum. 

Milan is built in a circle, the cathedral being the central 
point. The city is surrouiideil by a wall 7 miles in 
circumference, and immediately outside the w^all a fine 
broad thoroughfare makes the circuit of the city. The 
streets inside are for the most part narrow and crooked ; 
the main streets are the Corso Vittorio Emanuole, the 
Strada S. Margherita, the Via Manzoni, the Corso Porta 
Ticinese, and the Corso Porta Roinaiia. There are few 
piazzas of any size ; the largest is the Piazza del Duomo, 
which has recently been extended, and the houses around 
it modernized. To the w'est of tlie city is tho open space 
j of the Foro Bonajiarte and the Piazza d’Armi, wdth the 
1 square keep of the Visconti castle, flanked by two granite 
Uiwers, between them. The castle w^as jiartly destroyed 
in 1447 by the Ambrosian rej»ublic, rebuilt by Francesco 
Sforza, enlarged by the Rjianish goveniors, and taken by 
Naix>leon in 1800, when the outer fortifications W’ere razed 
to the ground, and the w’alJs left as they now are. North 
of tlie Piazza d'Armi is the modern cemetery, with a s[>ecial 
building and apparatus for cremation, erect^ in 1876. 

Among the buildings of Milan the most important is the 
cathedral, begun under Gian Galeazzo Visconti, in 1386, 
It is built of brick cased in marble from the quarries which 
Visconti gave in perpetuity to the cathedral chapter. The 

^ The nan^e Corpi Sauti (of doubtful origin) is also applied to thf 
extta-niural portkma ol CremoDa and Pavia. 
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iiafflM of the original architect ib not known, but it is 
certain that many German master masons were called to 
Milan to assist the Italian builders* After St Peter’s at 
Home and the cathedral of Seville the Duomo of Milan is 
the largest church in Eui'ope. It is 477 feet in length 
and 183 in width ; tlie nave is 155 feet high, the cupola 
226 feet, and the tower 360 feet. The work was con- 
tinued through many centuries, and after the designs of 
many masters, notably of Amadeo, who carried out the 
octagon cu})ola, and of Til>aldi, wdio ornamented the 
doors and windows of the facade in the IGth century. The 
work was finished, under Napoleon, in 1805. The style 
is Gothic, though its purity is destroyed by the iiitroduc- 
tion of Homanesque windows and portals on the fa<;ade. 
The form of the church is that of n cross. Inside there 
are double aisles, and aisles m the trntiscpts. The roof is 
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supported by fifty-two columns, with <!uru;|»ied nitihes 
for statues instead of capitals. The windo^^ s of the tribune 
contain brilliant painted glass. To the right of the 
entrance is the tomb of Archbishop Heriltert, tlie champion 
of Milanese liberty; next to that is the tomb of Otho 
Visconti, founder of that family as a reigning house, and in 
the right transept the monument of Giacomo dei Medici, 
the corsair of Como, brother of Pope Pius IV. and lUH-le 
to Saint Carlo Borromeo. Under the dome, in a exypt, 
Iks the embalmed body of this cardinal saint ( 1538 ^ 84 ), 
canonized for his good deeds during the great famine and 
plague of 1576. The body is contained in a silver 
aapcophagos faced with rock-crystal. Tlie ro<jf of the 
cathedral is built of blocks of wlilte marble; and the 
various levels are reached by staircases carried up the 
buttresses ; it is ornamented with turrets, pinnacles, and 
two thousand statues. 

There are four other churches of interest in Milan. S. 
Amhregio, the oldest, was foimded by Bt Ambrose in 
the 4th century, on the mine of a temple of Bacchus, it 


is remarkable for its fine atrium, and i»nde for the 
mosaics in the tribune, dating from the 9th eentiuy, and 
for the “ pala ’’ or plating of the high altar, a curious and 
ancient i^)ecimen of goldsmith’s work. S. Maria della 
Grazie is a Dominican church of the 15th century. The 
cui)ola, with sixteen sides WTought in terra-cotta, is attri- 
I bated to Bramante. B. Gottardo is now built into the 
royal palace, and only the apse and the octagonal oampanik 
remain. The latter, a beautiful example of early Lom- 
l)ard terra-cotta work, was built by Azzone Visconti in 
1336, and was the scene of the murder of Qiovanui Maria 
Visconti in 1 4 1 2. The small church of San Satiro, founded 
in the 9th century, was rebuilt by Bramante in the 15th; 
the sacristy is one of that master’s finest works. 

The royal and archiepiscopol palaces are both worthy 
of note. The former stands on the site of Azzone Vis- 
conti’s palace, and tlie })rcscnt building was the viceregal 
lodge of the Austrian governors. It contains one fine 
hall with a gallery supported by caryatides. The Broletto, 
or town-hali, was built by Filipi>o Maria Visconti for Ids 
general Carmagnola, in 1415, who, however, never lived in 
it. The (b-eat Hospital is a long building with a fine 
fiK^^ade in terra-cotta from the designs of the Florentine 
Antonio Averlino ; it dates from the reign of Francesco 
Sforza (1 156), and can accommodate 2100 patients. Among 
the modern buildings the most remarkable are the Arco 
della Pace, which stands at the commencement of the 
Kiiiipkm road (begun in 1804 by NajKdeon, finished in 
1833 under the Austrians), and the great Galleria Vittorio 
Kinanucle, connecting the Piazza del Duomo with the 
Piazza della Scula- -a graceful glass- roofed structure 320 
yards long, 16 yards wide, and 94 feet high, built iu 
1865-67 at a cost of 320,000 lire (£12,800), The 
Milanese are justly proud of this popular ixomenade, as the 
finest of its kind in Kuroj)o ; and in the best of their four 
considerable theatres - the Scala, built in 1778 on the 
site of a church raised by Beatrice Hcala, wife of Bernabd 
Vis(tonti - they also ])OHseHS the largest theatre in Eurojic^ 
wifh the single e.vception of the 8. Carlo at Naples. 

Milan is rich in works of art. It has been the home of 
many ex(!ellent sculptors and architects, among others of 
Amadeo and of Agostino Biisti, known as Bambaia, — ^whosa 
wt>rk may be seen in the cathedrals of Como and Milan, ra 
the Certosa of Pavia, and in the terra-cotta buildings of the 
l4ond>ard towns. Later on, towards the close of the 15th 
century, the refined court of Lodovico Bforza attracted 
such celebrated artists as Bramante the architect, Gnffnrio 
Fraiichino the founder of one 4>f the earliest musical 
academies, and Leonardo da Vinci, from whose school 
came Luini, lioltraftio, Gaudenzio Ferrari, and Oggitmo. 
In still more recent times Beccaria (1738-94) as a jurist, 
Monti (1754-1828) as a jKiet, and Manzoni (1785-1873) 
as a novelist, have won for the Milanese a high reputation 
in the field of letters. 

Tlie picture gallery of the Brcra is one of the finest in 
Italy. It possesses Kaphaers famous “Sposalizio,” and 
contains many frescos by Luini, Gaudenzio Ferrari, and 
Bnirmintino. The Venetian school is jiarticuiarly weU 
represented by works of J*aolo Veronese, Paris Bordone, 
Gentile Bellini, (’rivolli, Ciiiia da Conegliano, Bonifazio, 
M(»roni, and Carpaccio. Luini may also be studied in the 
church of Monastero Maggiore, a large fiart of whose walls 
he jminted in fresco. In the arclweological museum, on the 
^ound flofir of the Brera, are preserved many interesting 
monuments, among others the tomb of Beatrice della 
Bcala and the equestrian monument of her husliand 
Bemabh Visconti, as well as the most exquisite sepulchral 
monument of Gaston de Foix, the work of Agostino BuatL 
The library of the Brera contains upwards of 200,000 
vohunea, including some important Venetian chronicle^ 
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but it is not so rich in MSS. as the celebrated Ambrosian 
library, for which see Librabies, vol. xiv. p. 531. 

Agrimlture.—T\\^ district of Milan is renowned for its excellent 
agriculture. It may be divided into two regions, where diflbrent 
systems of farming are pursued and difl’erent crops produced. The 
first region lies on the lower slopes of the Alps, whei’e they sink 
into the plain. This is called the dry Milamjso, for it is watered 
by torrents only, which have worn themselves too deep a Iwd to 
allow of irrigation, ami the peasants ai-c obliged to collect the rain- 
water in large inud-lincd tanks called “j»opj»e.‘* The soil is for 
tlic most part thin and light, and is frecpiontly washed down the 
incline into the jdain; in some parts it is only kept in its jdace by 
stom^ walls roared at great cost. The farms aio sinfiller hero th&ii 
in the lower plain, and are let on a system which is a compromise 
between the inczzadria, which once obtained in tin* distri<‘t, and 
regular le-ases. The tenant ])ayK a money rent for the house; and 
for the land ho cither i»ays in kind or in a money ecjuivaleiil, 
BuppltMiientecl hy hiboiir given to the landlord. In eases w'herc 
vines or fruit trees are giown, the, landlord supplies ami maintains 
them till they come into Iriiit. Tlie laiullord earrie.s out all 
improvements, and the tenant holds the farm at his pleasure, 
nie rotation of erop]»ing is for tljree years. The value of these 
farms varies greatly, ranging from 7 to 14 lire tin- p< rtieii (1000 
square yards). The district ju'oduees maize and wlieat in abund- 
anee, a little tlax and millet, apples, and wine. The Rceoml 
agrienltnral district is that wbieh lies in tbe plain ; it is called the 
Wet Milanese,, from the elaborate system of irrigation which inakeH 
the meadows yield a eoiislant siiecessioii of crops. The plain is 
tr«v(M'sed l)y innunicrable canals at various levels, crossing one 
anotlier mi bridges, or by sijdions, so that the jieasant can ilood 
his ticMs at any moment. The system is as old as the, 12th 
eontui'v; it was inij)roved by Leonardo da Vinci, and is now the 
most perfect netwoik of irrigation in Kuroiic. The farms vary in 
extent from 1500 to 4500 pcrtielu;. They are let upon leases for 
nine, twelve, or fifteen years, at rents ranging from h*,W to 12‘.^»0 
lire the pertica, while those near a city may bi-iug from 15 to 2o 
lire, 'fhe rotation of ero]qdng is iive, -yearly. The meadows yield 
four crops of grass in tin,* yeai' ; the first Ihfee-dlie niuggeiigo, the 
agostino, and the terzmilo— are ent, the, fourth ia grazed olf. 
Where the ground is perfectly Hat ami water can stagnate, rice is 
grown; this t:rop is eoutinm’d for four years in sueeession, then 
the land is rested with eereals and grass. The titluT crops are 
maize and wheat. Ihit the chief oeeupation is the sujqdy of dairy 

E rodueo. The cows are bought in the Swiss cantons of Ybi, >Iug, 
lucorne, and i^chwyz, the last fuinisliing the liest milluTs. The 
cheese called Parmesan comes from the Milanese; and the rich 
cheese, made of lunskimim'd milk, known as Stiaechino, is made 
prinoijially at the village of (lorgonzcda, 12 miles east of Milan. 

Imiustrics.-’^Tlw industries of this (list riel have increased very 
rapidly siiiee the union of Italy, and Die city is now the ehiet 
commercial centre in North Italy. 'J'he principal industry of 
Milan and the Milanese is the, production ami manufaeturc of bilk. 
For feeding the worms niullufiiy trees ai'c largely eiillivated on the 
plain; and the district counts upwards of ’jou ia'*t<»ries, where ilu* 

silk thread is unwound from tin \iel,liug 4,U0(),(UiU !h of i 

raw silk in the year. Some of this is cxpoi’lcd to France for I 
manufiicture, but the Milaimse can now alumst rival tbeir I 
ijeiglibours ill the ])rodueli(m of silU stulfs, vehet.s and brocades. ! 
Cotton is mfinufactiiivd at, Saronno ami J/ gmuio, fusliau at IbiMo, ! 
linen at (-assano, combs at r>urlamlo, ami poreelaiu ami t-arringes | 
of very excellent workinaiisbi[» in Milan itself. ' j 

ifiwf mu/.— Hello vivsiis, king of the tvlts, who eros.^cd the Alps ■ 
when Tarquiniiis Priseiis was king in Home, is tlu! traditional 
founder of Milan. The city luMaim* tlic capital of tlie hi.'.ubrian * 
Gauls, and was taken by the Homans in 222 is.c. As a H,omau i 
munieipium it contimievi to inen-ase in inagnitieenec ami import- j 
aiico ; and under Const.antim- it was tin* si'iit of the imperial vicar ' 
of the West. Umler 'J'heodosiiis, in tlie 4tli ei-nliiry, Milan, to 

e from Ausonius’s ileserijition {Onh Aoh, rrh.'um, v.\ must | 
boon rich in temples and public buildings. Tlmodosius died , 
at Milan after doing penance, at the bidding of Si Ambrose, for j 
his slaughter of the poojile of Thessaloniea. Amlu'ose is .still j 
venerated in Milan as the founder of tl»o < liure]i ami the ; 

compiler of the Ambrosian rite, wlihdi is still in use iliroughout ' 
the diocese. After his death the period of invasions begins ; and 
Milan felt the power of the Huns umler Atlila (452), of the 
Heruli under Odoacer (470), and of the (Joihs umler Thoodoric 
^93). When Helisarius was sent by .lustiniau to recover Italy, 
Datius, the archbishop of Milan, joined him, ami the (b-ths wore 
expelled from the city. Hut Urain, uejdiew of Viligis the Gothic 
king, siihsequently assaulted ami retook the town, after a brave 
resistance, Uraia destroyed the whole of JMihni in 539 ; and heueo 
it is that this city, once so imivortant a centre of lloumu civilization, 
possesses so few remains of uiitinuity. Narses, in his campaigns 
against the Goths, liad invited oth(‘r' Imrbarians, the Lombards, to 
h7s aid. They came in a body under All)oin, their king, iu 568, 


4 knd were soon masters of Korth Itdy, and entered Milan the year 
following. Alboin established his capital at Pavia, and Milaa 
remained the centre of Italian opposition to the foreign conquest 
Tlie Lombards were Arians, and the archbishops of Milan from 
the days of Ambrose had b^n always orthodox. ^ Though the 
struggle was unequal, their attitude of resolute opposition to the 
Lombards gained for them great weight among the people, who 
felt that their archbishop was a power around whom they might 
gather for the defence of their liberty and religion. All the innate 
hatred of the foreigner went to strengthen the hands of the 
archbiBho)»8, who slowly acquired, in addition to their spiritual 
authority, powei’s military, executive, and judicial. These powers 
they came to administer through their delegates, called viscounts. 
When the Lombard kingdom fell before the Franks under Charles 
the Great in 774, the archbishops of Milan were still further 
strengthened by the close alliance l^etween Charles and the church, 
which gave a sort of confirmation to their temporal authority, and 
also by Charles’s ijolicy of bieaking up the great Lombard fiefs and 
dukedoms, for wliicli he substituted the smaller counties. Under 
the cpnfused government of (JJai'les’s immediate successors the 
arclibishoj) was the only real power in Milan. But tliere were 
two classes of diflicultics in the situation, ecclesiastical and political; 
and their nresenco bad a marked effeitt on tbe development of the 
people and tbe growth of the commune, which was tnc next stage 
in the history of Milan. On tbe one hand the archbishop was 
obliged to contend against lierctica or against fanatical reformers 
who found a following among the peojde ; and on the other, since 
the archbishop was the real power in the city, the emperor, the 
nobles, and tbe people each desired that he shoilbl be of their party ; 
and to whichever party he did belong be was certain to find 
himself violently op]»oaed by the oilier two. From these causes it 
.sometimes biqipeiied that tiicrc were two areliliisbops, and there- 
for(‘ no central control, or no archbishop at all, or else an archbishop 
, in exile. The chief result of these ditliculties was tlmt a s})irit of 
I indepondenec and a capacity of judging and acting for themselves 
I was developed in tbe people of Milan. The terror of the 
‘ llunnish invasion, in 899, further assisted the 2 >eoi)lc in tbeir jiro- 
gvesH towards freedom, for it comjvcllcd them to take arms and to 
fortify tbeir city, rendering Milan more than ever independent 
I of tbe feudal lords wlio lived iu tbeir castles in tin* country, 
j The tyranny of these nobles drove the jicasantry and smaller 
I vassals to seek the jiroteetion for life and ])roj>orty, the e<|iia]ity of 
' taxation and of justice, wliieli could be found only inside the wuHcd 
city and umler the rule of the nrehbishop. Tims Milan grew 
]»opiilous, and li*ariied to govern itself. Its niliabitaiits itecjiine for 
the first lime Milanese, attaclied to the standard of St Ambrose,^ 
no longer subj(*e1s id’ a foreign comjucror, but a distinct i»eoj>le, 
with a mnnieipal life and ])ro.s 2 )eets of tbe,ir own. For the further 
growth of the eommune, the action of the great nrelibisbop lleii- 
bert, the esfablisliment of tbe enrroecio, the development of 
Milanese sui>renuu*y in Lombardy, the dc8tru(‘tion of Lodi, Como, 
Fa via, .and other neighbouring cities, the exhibition of free spirit 
and j>ower in tbe Lombaijl league, and the battle of Legnano, see 
the article I'l ai.v. Sec also Lomuauiks, 

.\fter the battle of Li-giiiino, in 1174, although the Lombard cities 
failed 1o r<'nj> the fruit of tbeir uiiiteil action, and fell to mutual 
jealousy once more, Milan internally began to grow in material 
prosperity. After the ])eaee of Constaiiec (1183) the city walls 
Were extended ; the arts flourished, each in its own quarter, under 
a syndic who watched tbe inten.'stsof the trade. The inanufueture 
of armour was the most important industry. J)uring the struggb's 
with the emjveror Harluirossa, when freedom seemed on the iioint 
of bt*ing de.sl roved, many ]\Iibinese vftwed themselves, their good.s, 
and tlieir families to llic A’irgiii should llieir city come safely out 
of her troubles. Hence arose tbe |towerful fraternity of the 
“ Umiliati,” who established their headquarters at the Brera, and 
began to develoj) the wool trade, and subsequently gave the first 
imj)i!tu.s to the production of silk. From tliis jieiiod also date the 
irrigation works which render the Lombard ]>biiM a fertile garden. 
The government of the city eonsi.stcd of (A) n parlameuto or con- 
siglio grande, including all who possessed bread and wine of their 
owm,--a council soon found to be unmanageable owing to its size, 
and reduced first to 2000, then to 1500, and finally to 800 mem- 
bd’h ; (B) a eredcuzii or committee of twelve nieinbors, elected 
iu the grand eonm*!!, for tlic dc.spnteli of urgent or secret business : 
(C) the eonsuhs, the executive, elected for one year, and compelled 
to renort to tbe great council at the term of their office. The way 
ill wliieh tlie Imrgbers used their liberty and i»o>vcrs, secured by 
tbe peace of ('oiistanec, in attacking the feudal nobility ; how they 
eonipelled the nobles to come into the city and to abandon their 
castles for a certain portion of the year ; how the war between the 
two classes W’os continued inside the (dty, resulting in the establish- 
ment of the podesta ; and the nature and limits of this office,— all 
this has been ex}dained in the article Italy, 

This bitter and w^ell-balanced rivalry between the nobles and the 
|>eo)>le, and the endless danger to which it exjioscd the city owing 
to tne foot that the nobles were always ready to claim the protoc- 
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tion of their fendo] chief, the emperor, brought to the front two | 
noble families as protagonists of tlie contending factions,— the 
Torrioni of Valsassina, and the Visconti, wlio derived their name ; 
from the office they had held under the archbishops. After the 
battle of Oortenova, in 1237, where Frederick II. defeated the Guelf 
army of the Milanese and captured tludr carroccio, Tagano della Torre 
rallied and saved the remnants of the Milanese. This act rccom- ' 
mended him to popular favour, ond he was called to the ;rovernmowt 
of the city,— but only for the distinct purpose of establishing the 
‘‘catasta,'^’ a property tax which should fall with cniml incidencti on 
every citizen. This was a democratic measure whieli marked the 
party to which the Torriani belonged and rendered them hateful 
to the nobility. Pagan o died in 1241. His ne|ihew ^I.irHno fol- 
lowed as podcstil in 12,')6, and in 12D9 ns signore of Milan,— the 
first time such a title was hoard in Italy. The iiv*l>les, who li.id 
gathered round the Visconti, and wdio threatened to bring Ezzelino 
da Itoniuno, the Ghibelline tyrant of Padiia, into the eity, were 
defeated by Alartino, and nine lumdred of tlndr number were 
captured. ‘Martino wms followed by two otlier Torriani, Filippo 
his brother (1203-0.')) and Napolecffie his cousin (120.V77), as lonls 
of Milan. Napoloone obtained the titb? of iinju'rial vicar from ■ 
Rudolph of llapsburg. Hut tho nobles under t lie Y bail been 

steadily gathering strength, and Napoleono w’ns defeated at IVsio ' 
in 1277. He ended his life in a wooden cage at ('ast(‘l Haradello 
above Cotno. 

Otho Visconti, archbishop of Milan (1202), the victor of Pcsio, 
became lor<l of Milan, and founded the house of Visconti, who ruled 
the city— except from 1302 to 1310— till 1447, giving twelve lonls 
to Milan. Otiio (]277“9r)), Matieo (1310-22), (laleazzo (1322-28), 
Azzo (1328-39), Lucehino (1339-49), and Giovanni (1349- oG fol- 
lowed in suceession. Giovanni left the lordship to three nepbews-- 
Matteo, Galeazzo, and Henmbb. Matteo 'was killed (I3r»,')) by bis 
brothers, who divided the Milanese, Hernabn reigning in Alilan 
(1354-S5) and Galeazzo in Pavia (1354-78). Galeazzo led u son, 
Giaii Gale.azzo, wlio beenme sole lord <»f Milan by seizing and im- 
prisoning bis uncle Hernab^. For on aecount of this most ]M>werful 
prince see Italy. It was under him that tho ealhedral of Milan 
uml the Certosa of Pavia wen^ begun. He w’as the first duke, of 
Milan, having obtained that title from the emperor AVeiiceslaus. 
His sons Giovanni Maria, who reigned at Milan (1402-1412), and 
Filippo Maria, who reigned at Pavhi (1402-1447), succeeded him. 
In 1412, on his brother’s doatli, Filippo united tlie whole duchy 
under his sole rule, and attempted to carry out his father’s policy 
of aggrandizement, but without suceesM, 

Filippo W’as the last male of the Visconti house. At his deoth a 
repuhlie was proclaimed, which lasted only three years, in 1450 
the general Francesco Slbrza, who liad married Filippo's only child 
Hianca Visconti, became duke of Milan by right of conquest if by 
any riglit. Under this duke the canal of the Marte.sana, wdiicli 
connects Milan with tin* Aihla, and the Great Hospital were carried 
out, Francesco was followed by five of the Sforza family. His son 
Galeazzo Maria (1436-76) loft a son, Gian Galeazzo, a minor, wliose 
guanliaii and uncle Lodovieo usurped tho duchy (1479- 150(f). Lod»»- 
vico was captured in 1500 by Louis XII. of France, and Milan ' 
remained for twelve years under the Fnmeh crown. In the. partial 
setticnieiit wliicli follo>ved the battle of Havenna, Massimiliano | 
Sforza, a protege of tlie enijieror, was restored to tbe throne of Milan, 
and held it by the help of the Ssviss till 1.515, wlmri Francis I. 
of France reconquered the Milanese? by the laitth* of Marignaiio^ 
and ])1 assimiliano resigned the sovertdgnty for a revenue from France, j 
This arrangement did not coiitiniuC Charles V. sn'M ^cdcil the j 
emperor Maximilian, and at once disputed tlie po.ssc.'^siun of the i 
Milanese with Francis. In 1522 the imjierialists (mten d Milun and 
profdaiined Francesco Sforza (son of Lodovieo). Fran* esro died in 
1535, and with him ended tlie house of Sforza. From tliis date till 
tlie war of the Simnish succession (1714) Milan w as a ilcpi ieb-ncy of 
the Spanish crown. At the close of that war it was bamled over 
to Austria ; and under Austria it remained till tlie Napoleonic 
campaign of 1796. For tlio results of that campaign, ami for the 
history of Italian progress towards independence, in wliich Milan 
played a jirominent part by opening the revolution of 1848, the 
leader is referred to the artiide Italy. Tho Lombard camjiaign of 
1859, with the battles of Solfcrino and Magenta, finally inado Milan 
a part of tho kingdom of Italy. 

Pietro Vcn l, StoHa di Milano \ Corlo, Sioria di Milano \ CantU, 
Pluitraziono Orande del hombanlo Yeneto\ tho MUancao rhrrnildciv in Miiru- 
torl’i Iter, Ital, Srriploru ; .Slinnonrll, Italian Uepuhliee ; Forrnrl, Itirolnzione d' 
Italia-, Llttn. Famiglieeelebri, t.r. “ Torriani,” “Visconti,” ** Sforza,’’ and “Trlvulzl; * 
Muratori. Annali d^ Italia ; Hallam, IlUtory of the MidtUe Aget ; and Mediolanum,, ' 
4 voIm., issi. iioiiTicino da Rlva givei a contompomnr account of MDun in the ; 
13tli century. (H. F. B.) ; 

MTLAiSZO, a city of Italy in the province of Me-ssina ' 
in Sicily, 20 J miles west of Messina, is built on the eastern 1 
shore of the Bay of Milazzo, partly on the isthmus of the i 
promontory, Capo Milazzo, which divides it from tbe Bay I 
of Olivieri. It consists of an old or upper town protected j 
strong bastioned walls, and a lower or modem town 1 


Outside of the enceinte. The fine old castle is now used 
as a prison. Besides a certain amount of foreign com- 
merce (37 vessels with a burden of 6707 tons entering in 
1881, 93 with 13,496 in 1863), Milazzo carries on a good 
coasting trade (194,366 tons in 1881, 40,138 in 1861), 
and is one of the seats of the tunny-fishery. The com- 
munal population increased from 10,493 in 1861 to 13,565 
in 1881, and that of tho city was 7427 in 1871. 

Alilazzo is the ancient My he, a soaiiort and fortress founded by 
the Zanebvans (McBBanians), wliicli gives its name to the battle of 
the Mylfvan jdain in which tho Mamertiues wore defeated by Hiero 
in 270 B.<\ In 1523 it was the scone of an unsuccessful conspiracy 
to transfiM- Sicily to the Fi-cnch. Captured by the Geimans in 1718, 
it \va.s hcsi(’gc(l *hy the Spniiianls, hut relieved by a Neapolitan and 
Englisli forev. In .Tiily 1860 the defeat of the Neapolitans in tho 
viciuitv, and tho seizure of tho fortress, fonned almost the crown- 
ing act of Garibaldi's victorious cam}iaign. Tlie Bay of Milazzo has 
been the sc. no of the defeat of the Carthaginian navy by Duilius 
r2(>0 n.<\), of Pompciiis by Oetavian’s general Agrippa (36 D.C.), and 
of tlie French ami Messinian galleys by the Pisans (1268). 

^IILDEW (exjilaincd ns ** meal-dew” or, with more 
proLiiLility, as “honcy-dew”) is a popular name given 
to vnrinus minute fungi from their appearance, and from 
the sudden, dew-like manner of their occurrence. Like 
many otlier popular names of plants, it is used to denote 
different sjie.cies which possess very small botanical 
aflinity. Tho term is applied, not only to species be- 
longing to various systcnuitic groups, but also to such 
as follow clitferout modes of life. The corn-mildew, 
the hop-milde\v, and the vinc-mildew arc, for example^ 
parasitic upon living plants, and tlie mildews of damp linen 
I and of paper are saprophytes, that is, they subsist on 
matter which is already dead. It is generally possible to 
draw' a distinct line between parasitic and saprophytic 
fungi ; a species wliicii attacks the living body of its host 
does not grow' on dead matter, and mrv vend. This is true 
j .so far as is knowm of perhaps all the liigher fungi except 
, Sdpvoleffuid /('rd,e (Griiith.), a ]>arasite of freshwater 
i fislies (es[iccially of the salmon), whieli also grows freely 
on Ihcir dead bodies and on those of flies, <fec. As regards 
mildews in general, the conditions of life and growth are 
mainly suitable nutrition and dampness accompanied by a 
liigli temperature. The life-liistory of tho same species of 
mildew’ frequently covers tw’o or more generations, and 
these arc often passed on hosts of different kinds. In 
some erases again the same generation confines its attack 
to the same kind of liost, while in others the same genera- 
tion grows on various hosts. For information regarding 
fungi generally see Funoos, vol. ix. p. 827. 

Tlio following examples are of common occurrence. 

The Corn-MiJdm {Pnerima gmminu^ Pers,, Order 
Uredinepp). — This disease of our grain crops and of many 
other grass plants is very widely distributed, like its hosts, 
over the earth, and is by far the most important to man of 
all mildews. Its life-history is passed in three generations 
— two of them on the grass plants and one on the barberry. 
In early sjiring the first generation is found on the dead 
leaves and leaf-sheaths of grass plants (in which the 
disease has hibernated), presenting to the naked eye the 
appearance of thin block streaks. When examined with a 
microscope these streaks are seen to consist of a great 
number of minute two-celled and thick-walled teleutospores 
(reproductive bodies), each situated at the end of a stalk 
(sec A in fig. 2, vol. ix. p. 831). These hove burst through 
the epidermis of the plant from their origin on threads 
among the tissues beneath. When they have been in 
contact with excessive moisture for a few hours, each of 
the spore-cells germinates by emitting a fine tube called a 
promycelium, on which there are borne small round thin- 
walled sporidia (reproductive bodies). The sporidia are 
easily detached and carried from place to place by the 
wind^ and on alighting on the leav^g of a berberry plant 
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■oon germiiiate by poshing out a small tube which per- 
forates Ae epidermis and thus gains access to the interior 
of the leaf, where it branches copiously, and forms a mass 
of thread-like tissue called mycelium. The germ-tubes of 
spori^ are unable to enter the leaves, <hc., of grass plants. 
In from six to ten days this mycelium gives rise to flask- 
shaped bodies called spermogonia (vol. ix. p. 831, fig. 2 
B, 8p)f immediately under the surface of the leaf (usually 
the upper one), but breaking through it at the neck of the 
flask, out of which there protrudes a bunch of hairs. 
Within the fiasks are formed at the end of stalks many 
exceedingly small oval bodies called spermatia, which escape 
through the neck. The function of these bodies has not yet 
been definitely made out, but that they bear a very strik- 
ing resemblance to the male sexual organs of other fungi 
there can be no doubt. In the same leaves and on the same 
mycelium there arise several days later numerous basin- 
shaped bodies containing erect stalks, bearing at the apex 
a number of round cecidiospores (reproductive bodies) in 
vertical series (vol. ix. p. 831, fig. 2 B, a). These con- 
stitute the second generation. On their escape they 
germinate by emitting a tube which, if the host on which 
they fall be a grass plant, enters the leaf through one of 
the stomata in the epidermis, and there by branching forms 
a new mycelium. On this there soon appears, bursting 
through the ejudermis, a new generation consisting of round 
or oval uredospores produced at the end of stalks (vol. ix. 
p. 831, fig. 2 C). The uredospores constantly reproduce 
this generation, and in such abundance that the grain crops 
arc extensively ravaged by its attack. It is in this genera- 
tion that the term mildew is popularly given to the fungus. 
Later in autumn on the same mycelium the two-celled 
teleutospores appear, and these after hibernating renew in 
spring the life-history. This very remarkable cycle of 
generations was first traced by Professor de Bary. 

The Hojt-Mihktv {l^pli^rotheca Vaatagneif Lev,, Order AV//.n*- 
pheae) is a parasitic disease of the hop, though it is often to be 
found on many other plants, such as PUentillaf Sjuresa, EpilobimUt 
balsams, cucumbers, dauduliotiH, pluiitoins, &c. The thread-like 
mycelium appeal's on the young slioots and leuvos of the hop in 
white spots, which gradually extend and liniilly unite. This 
mycelium bears many minute, round conceptacles (perithecia) which 
with their supportiug threads ure brown-coloured. Within each 
l>eritlieeiutn is found a somewhat oval body termed uu ascus, cou- 
taiuing eight ascosixires (reproductive bodies). 

The Vine-Mildm (ErysijjJu: Tueferri, llcrk.. Order Erysiphes) is 
known only iii one generation— cnlhd the oidium stage. Soon after 
the flowering of the vine the atta<‘.k lakes place on tiie young Iwives, 
from which the thin while mycelium spreads rajmlly to the older 
leaves and twigs, which it does not aj»pcar to ufl'cet so injuriously, 
Tlie chief damage is done to the grapes while they are in a very 
imnmture condition. The inyt'olium which travels over the surface 
tends down at intervals into the tissues short irregular protuber* 
auoes called haustoria, which iHU'lorm for it the functions of roots. 
Above these rise from tlie niyceliuiu short stalks l)eariug each u single 
oval spore at the apex. The disease spreads on the same plant not 
only by the extension of tho mycelium but by the staitiering ninl 
germination of the siiores. Here no peritlieciu arc known. 

The Paim^Mildew (Ascoimha charlunim, Berk. , Order Ert/aipheu') 
grows on ilamp paper, and thcroforo is sujU’opliyti(? in its mode of 
life. It consists at lirst of a branching ulaiucnlons mycelium on 
whieh minute globular spores occur. Finally a louiid brown ]»on- 
thoeium is formed among the threads whict u]i[iear as rndiatiug 
from it. Within the poritheciuin are numerous liueur asei contain- 
iug each a row of dark ellij)tic osco^res. 

For the generally see Fi;N(3r.s, vol. ix. p. 833. 

MILETUS, au ancient city on the Bouthern riiore of 
the Latnaic Gulf opposite the mouth of the Mitjander. 
Before the Ionic migration it was inhabited by the Carians 
{Uiad iL 876 ; Herod, i. 146) ; other authorities call the 
original people Leleges, who are always hard to distinguish 
from Carians. The Greek settlers from l^dus under 
Neleua massacred oil the men in the city, and built for 
themselves a new city on the coast. It occupied a very 
favourable situation at the mouth of the rich valley of I 
the Mseander. and was the natural outlet for the trade I 


of southern Phrygia (Hippona^ Fr, 46) ; it had fouf 
harbours, one of considerable sixe. Its power extended 
inland for some distance up the valley of the Masander, 
and along the coast to the south, where it founded the city 
of lasus. The trade with the Black Sea, however, was 
the greatest source of wealth to the Ionian cities. Miletus 
like the rest turned its attention chiefly to the north, and 
after a time it succeeded in almost monopolizing the traffic. 
Along the Hellespont, the Propontis, and the Black Sea 
coasts it founded more than sixty cities — among them 
Abydus, Cyzicus, Sinope, Dioscurias, Panticapseum, and 
Olbia. All these cities were founded before the middle of 
the 7th century ; and before 500 b.c. Miletus was decidedly 
the greatest Greek city. During the time when the enter- 
prise and energy of the seafaring population, the dcivavroc, 
raised Miletus to such powe^ and wealth, nothing is known 
of its internal history. The analogy of all Greek cities, 
and some casual statements in later writers, suggest that 
the usual bloody struggles took place between the oligarchy 
and the democracy, and that tyrants sometimes raised 
themselves to supreme power in the city ; but no details 
are known. Miletus was equally distinguished at this early 
time as a seat of literature. The Ionian epic and lyric 
poetry indeed had its homo farther north ; philosophy and 
history were more akin to the practical race of Miletus, 
and Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Hecatseus, all 
belonged to this city. The three Ionian cities of Caria — 
Miletus, Myus, and Priene— spoke a peculiar dialect of 
lonic.^ 

When the Mormnad kings raised Lydia to be a great 
military kingdom, Miletus was their strongest adversary. 
War was carried on for many years, till Alyattes conclude 
a peace with Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus ; the Milesians 
afterwards seem to have peaceably acknowledged the rule of 
Croesus. On tlie Persian conquest Miletus passed under a 
new master; it headed the revolt of 500 b.c., and was 
taken by storm after the battle of Lade. Darius treated 
it with jieculiar severity, massacred most of the inhabitants, 
transported the rest to Ampe at the mouth of the Tigris, 
and gave up the city to tho Carians. Henceforth the 
history of Miletus has no special interest ; it revived indeed 
when tho Persians were expelled from tho coast in 479 b.c., 
and was a town of commercial importance throughout the 
Grajco-Roman period, when it shared in the general fortunes 
of the Ionian cities under the rule of Athenians, Persians, 
Macedonians, Pergameuians, and Homans in succession. 
Its harbours, once protected by Lade and the other 
Tragusi^ean islands, were gradually silted up by the 
Mieauder, and Lade is now a hill some miles from the coast, 
lilphesus took its place as the great Ionian harbour in the 
Hellenistic and Homan times. It was the seat of a 
Christian bishopric, but its decay was sure, and its site is 
now a marsh. 

See Schi'oed.Kr, CoumioU, de Heh, Miles,; Soldan, Her, Miles, 
Comment. ; Kayot, Milct H le Golfc Latmiqiie; Head, ** Early Elec- 
trum Coiu»/’ in Kumism. Chron.^ vol. xvi. 

MILFORD, a seaport, market-town, and contributory 
parliamentary borough (one of the Pembroke district) 
of Pembrokeshire, South Wales, is finely situated on 
the north side of Milford Haven, about 8 miles west- 
north-west of Pembroke. Tho land-locked estuary of 
Milford Haven stretches alxiut 10 miles inland, with a 

^ The ooiiiago of Miletus during this early ])eriod is an important 
subject on account of the wide commercial connexions of the city. 
The early electrum coinage belongs to the Phosnicion or Grssoo-Asiatio 
standard, which was introduced from Phoenicia and spread over manj 
of the Ionian and Thracian cities through the influence of Milesiaii 
trade. Very archaic coins of Miletus, Ephesus, Cyme, and Sardis are 
known of this standard, and at a somewhat later date of Chios, 
Claxomeme, Lampsacus, Abydus, and Cyzicus. The lion is the ngulir 
Milesian tyi.>e. often with a star beside or above hipt* 
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iNMdtb of from 1 to 2 miles. In most places it Ims a 
depth of from 15 to 19 fathoms, and, as it is completely 
ih^tered by hills, vessels can ride in it at anchor in all 
kinds of weather. The royal dockyard, founded at 
Itilford in 1790, was removed in 1811, and frcxn that time 
IhMle has been in a languishing condition. The town 
possesses iron-works. The shipping trade is confined 
chiefly to coasting vessel but with the completion of new 
docks, capable of receiving vessels of the largest tonnage, 
it is supposed that a considerable trade may be carried on 
with America. The population of the urban sanitary dis- 
trict in 1871 was 3252, and in 1881 it was 3813. 

MILFORD, a post-village of the United States, in 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, lies 34 miles south-west 
of Boston, at the junction of the Milford branch of the | 
Boston and Albany Railroad with the Hopkinton, Milford, { 
and Woonsocket Railroad. is one of the principal seats 
of the boot manufacture in New England, and also pro- 
duces large quantities of straw goods. The poi)ulation 
was 9310 in 1880. 

MILICZ, or Militsgh, of Kremsier, Moravia, was the 
most influential among those preachers and writers in 
Moravia and Bohemia who during the 14th century paved 
the way for the reforming activity of Huss and through 
him for that of Luther, He was bom about 1325, was 
already in holy orders in 1350, in 1360 was attached to 
the court of the emperor Charles IV., whom he accompanied 
into Germany in that year, and about the same time also 
held a canonry in the cathedral of Prague along with the 
dignity of archdeacon. About 1363 ho resigned all his 
appointments that he might become a preacher pure and 
simple ; he addressed scholars in Latin, and (an innovation) 
the laity in their native Czech, or in German, which ho 
acquired for the purpose. The success of his labours in 
reclaiming the fallen made itself apparent in the reforma- 
tion of a whole quarter of the city of Prague. As he dwelt 
more and more on ecclesiastical abuses and the cormption 
of the clergy, and viewed them in the light of Scripture, 
the conviction grew in his mind that the “ abomination of 
desolation ” was now seen in the temple of God, and that 
antichrist had come, and in 1367 he wont to Rome (where 
Urban V. was ex})ected from Avignon) to expound these 
views. He affixed to the gate of St Peter^s a placard 
announcing his sermon, but before he could deliver it was 
thrown into prison by the Inquisition. Urban, how'ovcr, 
on his arrival ordered his release, whereupon he returned to 
Prague, and from 1369 to 1372 preached daily in the Teyn 
Cliurch there. In the latter year the (clergy of the diocese 
complained of him to the papal court at Avignon, whither 
he was summoned in Lent 1374, and where he died before 
his case was decided. He was the author of a LiMlm de. 
Aniklirizi^ written in prison at Home, a scries of Pofit^Ux 
and Ltcikm*^ Quadrarjesimih^s in Latin, and a similar 
series of PohHIs in Czech. 

MILITARY FRONTIER (German, Milildrfjrenze j 
Slavonic, Granitza)^ a narrow strip of Austrian-Hungarian 
territory stretching along the borders of Turkey, whicli 
had for centuries a peculiar military organization, and from 
1849 to 1873 constituted a crown-land. As a separate 
division of the monarchy it owed its existence to the 
necessity of maintaining during the 15th, 16th, and 17th 
centuries a strong line of defence against the invasions of 
the Turks, and may be said to have had its origin with 
the establishment of the captaincy of Zengg by Mattliias 
Corvinus and the introduction of Uskoks (fugitives from* 
Turkey) into the Warasdin district by the emperor 
Ferdinand 1. By the close of the 17th century there were 
three frontier ‘‘generalates” — Carlstadt, Warasdin, and 
Fetrinia (the last also called the Banal). After the defeat 
of the Ti^kish power by Prince Eugene it was proposed to 


abolish the military oonet it urion of the frontietr, tmt the 
diange was socoessfully resisted hy tite inhabitants of the 
district ; on the other hand, a oe# Blavooten frontier dis- 
trict was established in 1702, and Maria Theresa entondsd 
the organisation to the march*land8 of Transylvania (the 
Szekler frontier in 1764, the Walladiian in 1766).^ 

As a reward for the service it rendered the Government 
in the suppression of the Hungarian insorrectioa in 1848, 
the Military Frontier was erected in 1849 into a croWihland, 
with a total area of 15,182 square miles, and a population 
of 1,220,503. In 1851 the Transylvanian portion (1177 
square miles) was incor];>orated with the rest of Trakii^- 
vania ; and in 1871 effect was given to the imperial decree 
of 1869 by which the districts of the Warasdin regiments 
(St George and the Cross) and the towns of Zengg, Bebvsr, 
IvaniC, Ac., were “provincialized” or incorporated with 
the Croatian-Slavonian crown-land. In 1872 the Banat 
regiments followed suit; and in 1873 the (fid militaiy 
organization was abolished in all the rest of the frontier. 
Not till 1881, however, were the Croatian-Slavonian 
march-lands completely merged in the kingdoms to which 
they naturally lielonged. 

The social aspect of the military frontier ri$glme is intei^stliig. 
A communal system of land tenure natural to the old Slavoiiiens 
was nrtiticmlly kqit in exiMtHtiec. The mark or plot of ground 
asaignod to the original family of settlers i-emained the pro])erty of 
the family as such, and could not be itortioncd out among the aeverSl 
members. In this way the house*community, all under the r(fle 
of the same honse-father aud housesmother (who were not neces- 
sarily man and wife, nor the oldest mi'inbers of the community), 

, and all living within the same palisade, sometimes canie to num- 
ber two or three hundred pemons. The * ‘family” dined Ih H cbffi- 
mon hall, and after dinner discupsed and settled mattora OfTecfiflg 
the common weal, Kvery man possessing real property irt the 
country, and capable of bearing arms, was liable to military aoivice 
from his twcntictli year, The hoUHe-tfoinm unities are now l>cgin- 
; ning to avail themselves of tins permissive partition laws, and 
' strangers are fi*ep to conn* and ncfiuiro property in land. Watch- 
' towers with wooden clappers ana tlie beacons which flashed the 
ahirm along the wholt* frontier in a few hours arc still features in 
I the lundseupo. 

MILITARY LAW consistH of the statutes, rules of pro- 
cedure, royal warrants, and orders and regulations which 
prescribe and enforce the public obligations of the officers, 
soldiers, and others made subject to its provisions. Its 
essential purpose is the muintenauce of discipline ; but it 
also includes the administrative government of the military 
forces of the state, more ospocially in tlie matters of enlist- 
ment, service, and billeting. The term “martial law” 
sometimes applied to it is, as regards modern times at least, 
a misnomer. For martial law as it is now understood 
applies not only to military persons but to the civil com- 
munity, and may l)e described generally as the abrogation 
of ordinary law and the substitution for it of military 
force uncontrolled save by what, in the discretion of the 
commanding general, may be considered the necessity of 
the case. 

Tlie military law of England in early times existed, like 
the forces to winch it applied, in a period of war only. 

^ By 1848 the following had come to be the division of the DtoUtary 
Frontier; — (1) The Carlstadt (Carhmtz), Wara/sdin^ and Banal 
Gmeralate ; tlie Liccu Kegiment (heuibiuarters at Gospich), the Otto- 
chaz Ri*.ginierit (Ottoclioz), the Ogulin (Ogulln), the Bluln (Carlstadt), 
the Crop's (Belovar), the St George's (Belovar), the Ist Bdnal (Gltna), 
the 2d Banal (Petrinia). (2) The Slavonian Oeneralate: the Gradislu 
Beglmeut (Neu Gradiska), the Bi’ood Regiment (Vinkoveze), the Peter- 
wardein (Mitrovicz), the Tchaikist Battalion (Titel). (3) The Hanoi 
Qeneralate : the German Banat Regiment (Pancsova), the Wallochian 
Banat (Raransehes), the Illyrian Banat (Weisskirchen). (4) The Tran- 
eylvanian Oeneralate'. The flzekler Regiment No. 14 (Oidk Szereda), 
the Szekler Regiment No. 16 (Keszdi Vasarhely), the Wollachian No. 
10 (Orlath), the Wallochian No. 17 (Naszocl). Twelve towns, known 
as “military communities,” had communal constitutions not u^ke 
those of the free tovms of Hungary — Carlopago, Zengg, PetWiiia; Mh 
taiiiicza, Belovar, Ivanil^, Brood, Peterwanlein, Oartowit8, S8uillii, 

; Pancsova* and Weisskirchsm 
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Troops were raised for a particular service, and were dis- 
banded upon the cessation of hostilities. The crown, of its 
mere prerogative, made laws known as Articles of War, 
for the government and discipline of the troops while thus 
embodied and serving. Except for the punishment of 
desertion, which offence was made a felony by statute in 
the reign of Henry VI., these ordinances or Articles of 
War remained almost the sole authority for the enforce- 
ment of discipline until 1689, when the first Mutiny Act 
was passed and the military forces of tlic crown were 
brought under the direct control of parliament. Even the 
Parliamentary forces in the time of CJharlcs J. nnd Cromwell 
were govern^, not by an Act of the Ifjgislaturo, but by 
articles of war similar to those issued by the king and 
authorized by an ordinance of the Lords and Commons, 
exercising in that resi)ect the sovereign ])rerogativc. This 
owor of law-making by ]»rerogative was, however, held to 
e applicable during a state of actual war only, and 
attempts to exercise it in time of peace were ineffectual. 
Subject to this limitation it existed for considerably more 
than a century after the passing of the first Mutiny Act. 
From 1689 to 1803, although in jjcace time the Mutiny 
Act was occasionally suffered to expire, a statutory power 
was given to the crown to make Articles of War to Oi»erate 
in the colonies and elsewhere beyond the seas in the same 
manner as those made by prerogative operated in time of 
war. In 1713, in consequence of the rebellion, this power 
was cmitod in respect of the forces in the kingdom. But 
these enactments wereai)art from and in no respect affected 
the principle acknowledged all this time that tlio crown of 
its mere prerogative could make laws for the government 
of the army in foreign countries in time of war. The 
Mutiny Act of 1803 effected a great constitutional cliange 
in this respect : the power of the crown to make any | 
Articles of AVar became altogether statutory, and the jjro- 
rogativo merged in the Act of I’arliament. 8o matters 
remained till the year 1879, when the last Mutiny Act 
was passed and the last Articles of AVar were promulgated. 
The Mutiny Act legislated for offences in respect of which 
death or j^enal servitude could bo awarded, and the 
Articles of AVar, while repeating those i)rovisions of the 
Act, constituted the direct authority for dealing with 
offences for which imi>risonment was the maximum punish- 
ment as well as with many matters relating to trial and 
procedure. The Act and the Articles were found not to 
harmonize in all respects. Their general arrangement was 
faulty, and their language sometimes obscure. In 1869 a 
royal commission recommended that both sliould be recast 
in a simple and intolligiblo shape. In 1878 a committee 
of the House of Commons endorsed this view and made 
certain recommendations as to the way in which the task 
should be performed. In 1879 the Government submitted 
to parliament and passed into law a measure consolidating 
in one Act both the Mutiny Act and the Articles of AV'ar, 
and amending their provisions in certain important respects. 
This measure was called the “Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act, 1879.^* After one or two years’ experience 
of its working it also was found capable of improvement, 
and was in its turn superseded by the Army Act, 1881, 
which now forms the foundation and the main portion 
of the military law of England. It contains a proviso 
saving the right of the crown to make Articles of A\^ar, 
but in such a manner as to render the power in effect 
a nullity ; for it enacts that no crime made punishable by 
the Act shall be otherwise punishable by such Articles. 
As the punishment of every conceivable offence is provided 
for by the Act, any Articles made thereunder can be no 
more than an empty formality having no practical effect. 
Thus the history of English military law up to 1879 may 
be divided into three ’ periods, each having a distinct con- , 
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stitutional aspect : — (1) that prior to 1689, when the army, 
being regarded as so many personal retainers of the 
sovereign rather than servants of the state, was mainly 
governed by the will of the sovereign ; (2) that between 
1689 and 1803, when the army, being reco^ized as a per- 
manent force, was governed within the realm by statute 
and without it by the prerogative of the crown; and (3) 
that from 1803 to 1879, when it was governed either 
directly by statute or by the sovereign under an authority 
derived from and defined and limited by statute. Although 
in 1879 the power of making Articles of AVar became in 
effect altogether inoperative, the sovereign was empowered 
to make rules of procedure, having the force of law, which 
regulate the administration of the Act in many matters 
formerly dealt with by the Articles of AVar. These rules, 
however, must not be inconiistent with the provisions of 
the Army Act itself, and must be laid before parliament 
immediately after they ai*e made. Thus in 1879 the 
government and discipline of the army became for the first 
time completely subject either to the direct action or the 
close supervision of parliament. 

A further notable change took place at the same time. 
The Mutiny Act had been brought into force on each 
occasion for one year only, in compliance with the con- 
stitutional theory that the maintenance of a standing army 
in time of peace, unless with the consent of parliament, is 
against law. Each session therefore the text of the Act 
had to be passed through both Houses clause by clause and 
line by lino. The Army Act, on the other hand, is a fixed 
permanent code. But constitutional traditions are fully 
respected by the insertion in it of a section providing that 
it shall come into force only by virtue of an annual Act of 
Barliamcnt. This annual Act recites the illegality of a 
standing army in time of peace unless with the consent of 
parliament, and the necessity nevertheless of maintaining a 
certain number of land forces (exclusive of those serving 
in India) and a body of royal marine forces on shore, and 
of keeping thorn in exact discipline, and it brings into force 
the Army Act for one year. 

Military law is thus chiefly to be found in the Army Act 
and the rules of procedure made thereunder, the Militia Act, 
1882, the Reserve Forces Act, 1882, and the Volunteer 
Act, 1863, together with certain Acts relating to the 
yeomanry, and various royal warrants and regulations. 
The Army Act itself is, however, the chief authority. 
Although the complaint has been sometimes made, and not 
without a certain amount of reason, that it does not accom- 
plish much that it might in point of brevity, simplicity, 
and clearness of expression, it is a very comprehensive 
piece of legislation, and shows some distinct improvements 
upon the old Mutiny Acts and Articles of AVar, 

The persons subject to military law arc the officers on 
the active list and the soldiers of the regular forces (includ- 
ing the royal marines), the permanent staff of the auxiliary 
(t.c., the militia, volunteer, and yeomanry) forces, and the 
officers of the militia. The above persons are amenable to 
its provisions at all times except while embarked on board 
a commissioned ship of the royal navy, when they become 
subject to the Naval Discipline Act and certain orders in 
council made under its authority. Those who are subject to 
military law in certain circumstances only are — officers and 
men while serving in a force raised out of the United 
Kingdom and commanded by an officer of the regular 
forces; pensioners when employed in military service 
under the command of a regular officer ; the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the militia, during training, 
when attached to the regulars or when permanently 
embodied ; the officers of the yeomanry and the volunteers 
when in command of or attached to a body of men subject 
to military law, or when their con^ is on actual militaxy 
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■ 0 rvio 6 ^ or when ordered on duty with their own consent ; 
the men of the yeomanry when they or their corps are being 
trained, when they are attached to or acting with the 
regular forcei^ when their corps is on actual military service, 
or when serving in aid of the civil power ; the men of the 
volunteers when they are being trained with or are attached 
to any body of troops, or when their corps is on actual 
military service; the men of the army reserve and the 
militia reserve when called out for training or on duty in 
aid of the civil power; any person who in an official 
capacity equivalent to that of an officer accompanies a 
body of troops on active service b^ond the seas; any 
person accompanying a force on active service holding a 
pass from the general entitling him to be treated on the 
footing of an officer. In this last category would of course 
be included newspaper correspondents, also sutlers and 
followers. In one or two cases persons are subjected 
to military law to a limited extent and in respect only of 
certain offences. Thus a militiaman even when not out 
for training or not embodied is liable to a military trial 
and punishment for fraudulent enlistment or making a 
false answer on attestation. In the same manner an army 
reserve man may be tried and punished by court martial 
for neglect to appear at the place where he is boutid 
periodically to report himself, or for insubordination to his 
superiors on these occasions, or for any fraud in connexion 
with the receipt of his pay. A man of the army reserve 
or the militia reserve has the legal status of and in fact 
becomes a regular soldier when called out on occasions of 
national danger or emergency under the sovereign's pro- 
clamation. 

When a person subject to military law commits an 
offence he is taken into military custody, which means 
either arrest in his own quarters or confinement. He 
must without unnecessary delay be brought before his 
commanding officer, who upon investigating the case may 
dismiss the charge if in his discretion he thinks it ought 
not to be proceeded with, or may take stops to bring the 
offender before a court martial. Where the offender is not 
an officer ho may dispose of the case summarily, the limit 
of his power in this respect being seven days^ imprison- 
ment with hard labour, fines not exceeding 10s. for 
drunkenness, certain deductions from pay, confinement to 
barracks for twenty-eight days, this involving severe extra 
drills, deprivations, and other minor punishments. Where 
the offence is absence without leave for a i)eriod exceeding 
seven days, the commanding officer may award a day’s 
imprisonment in respect of each day of such absence up 
to twenty-one. It is only in the case of the imprisonment 
exceeding seven days that the evidence before the com- 
manding officer is taken on oath, and then only in the 
event of the accused so desiring it The commanding 
officer is enjoined by regulation not to punish summarily 
the more serious kind of offences, but his legal jurisdiction 
in this respect is without limit as regards any soldier 
brought before him, and when he has dealt summarily 
with a case the accused is free from any other liability in 
req^eet of the offence thus disposed of. In any instance 
where the commanding officer has summarily awarded 
mprisonment, fine, or deduction from pay, the accused 
may claim a district court martial instep of submitting 
to the award. 

Ordinary courts martial are of three kinds, viz.:— (1) a 
regimental court martial, usually convened and confirmed 
by the commanding officer of the regiment or detachment, 
presided over by an officer not under the rank of captain, 
composed of at least three officers of the regiment or 
detachment ^th not less than one year’s service, and 
having a maximum power of punishment of forty-two days’ 
imprisoDinent with hard labour; (2) a district court 
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martial, usually convened by the general of the district, 
consisting in the United Kngdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar of not less than five and elsewhere of not less 
than three officers, each with two years’ service or more, 
and having a maximum power of punishment of two yem’ 
imprisonment with hard labour ; (3) a general court mi^ial, 
the only tribunal having authority to try a commissioned 
officer, and with a power of punishment extending to death 
or penal servitude, for offences for which these penalties 
are authorized by statute ; it consists of not less than 
nine officers in the United Kingdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar and of five elsewhere, each of whom must have 
over three years’ service, five being not under the rank of 
I captain. There is another kind of tribunal incidental to 
service in the field, or where, in the case of an offence 
against the person or property of an inhabitant, an ordinary 
court martid cannot be held, namely, a field general court 
martial. This court may consist of three officers only, and 
it has the power of sentencing to death. Another kind of 
court, called a summary court martial, may be held where 
an offence has been committed upon active service and an 
ordinary court cannot be conveniently assembled. In the 
event of three officers not being available it may consist of 
two. When thus constituted it can award only a ^^summary 
I punishment” or imprisonment; where it consists of three 
officers, however, it can sentence to death. In the case of 
a field general or a summary court martial many forms 
I and precautions prescribed in the case of ordinary courts 
are not necessarily observed, the whole proceeding being 
from the necessity of the case a somewhat rough and ready 
means of dealing promptly with crime. 

The Army Act proscribos the maximum puniBhment which may 
he inflicted in resjiect of each offence. That of death is incurreu 
by various acts of ta^achcry or cowardice before the enemy, or by 
when on active service interfering with or im{>eding authority, leav- 
ing without orders a guard or post, or when sentry sleeping or being 
drunk on a post, plundering or committing an offence against the 
person or property of an Inhabitant, intentionally causing false 
alarms, or deserting. Whetlier upon active service or not, a soldier 
also liecomes liable to the punishment of death who mutinies or in- 
cites to or joins in or connives at a mutiny, who uses or offers violence 
to or defiantly disobeys the lawful command of his superior officer 
when in the execution of his office. Penal servitude is the maximum 
punishment for various acts aud irregularities u|)on active service 
not distinctly of a treacherous or wilfully injurious character, for 
using or offenng violence or insubordinate language to a superior, or 
disobeying a lawful command when upon active service. I^e same 
punishment is applicable when not ut)on active service to a second 
offence of desertion or fraudulent enlistment (i.e., enlistment by 
one who already belong to the service), certain embezzlements of 
public proi)erty, wilfully releasing without authority a prisoner or 
wilfully permitting a prisoner to escape, enlisting when previously 
dischaig^ from the service with disgrace without disclosing the 
circumstances of such discharge, or any other offence which by the 
ordinary criminal law of England is punishable with penal ser- 
vitude. Imprisonment with hard labour for two years is the 
maximum punishment for minor forms and degrees of those offences 
which if committed upon active service would involve death or 
iienal servitude, such as using or offering violence or insubordinate 
language to a superior or disobeying a lawful command, and for the 
following offences:— resisting an escort, breaking out of barracks, 
neglect of orders, a first offence of desertion or attempted desertion 
or aiding or conniving at desertion, or of firaudulent enlistment, 
absence without leave, failure to appear at parade, going beyond 
prescribed bounds, absence from school, malingering or prrauc- 
ing disease or infirmity, maiming with intent to render a soldier 
unfit for service, an act of a fraudulent natore, disgraceful con- 
duct of a cruel, indecent, or unnatnral kind, drunkenness, releasing a 
prisoner without proper authority or allowing him to escape, beum 
concerned in the unreasonable detention of a person awaiting trial, 
escaping or attempting to escape from lawful custody, conniving at 
.exorbitant exactions, making away with, losiim by neglect, or wilfully 
injuring military clothing or equipments, ifi-treating a horse used 
in the service, making false or fraudulent representations in pnblio 
documents, making a wilfully false accusation against.an officer or 
soldier, making a ulse confession of desertion or fraudulent enllft- 
merit, or a false statement in respect of the prolongation of fhrloui^ 
miBcondnet as a witness before a court martial or contempt of such 
court, giving false evidence on oath, any off ence sp ecified in relation 
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to Ulkting or the impressment of csrrii^, making a fdse answer 
to a quesnon put upon attestation, being concerned in unlawful 
enlistment, using traitorous or disloyal words reffsiding the 
soyereign, discloSng any circumstance relating to the numbers, 
position, moyements, or other circumstances of any part of her 
roqjesty^s forces so as to produce efibcts injurious to her majesty's 
seryice, fighting or being concerned in or conniying at a duel, 
attempting suicide, obstructing the civil authorities in the apprehen- 
sion of any officer or soldier accused of an offence, any conduct, 
disorder, or neglect to the prejudice of good order and military dis- 
cipline any offence which if committed in England would bo punish- 
aUo by the law of England There is another offence which can be 
committed by officers only, namely, scandalous conduct unbecom- 
ing the charaoter of an officer and a centleman.** It necessitates 
cashiering, a punishment which in the case of on officer may be 
awarded as an altemati vo to imprisonment in several other instances. 
There is also an offence peculiar to officers and nou-uommissioned 
officers, that of striking or ill-treating o soldier or unlawfully 
detaining his pay. A sentence of cashiering as distinguished from 
that of olsmissul in the case of an officer involves an incajpacity to 
serve the crown again. An officer may be also sentenced to forfeiture 
of seniority of rank and to reprimand or severe reprimand. A 
non-commissioned officer may be sentenced to be reduced to a lower 
grade or to the ranks, and where suntcnced to penal servitude or 
imprisonment is deemed to be mluced to the ranks. The com- 
mander-in-chief at homo or the commander-in-chief in India or in 
either of the presidencies may also cause a non-commissioned officer 
to be reduced to a lower gnide or to the ranks. An acting non- 
commissioned officer may be ordered by his commanding officer for 
an offence or for inefficiency or otherwise to revert to his per- 
manent grade,— in other woi-ds, to forfeit Lis acting rank. 

It will have been observed that pemons subject to military law 
are liable to be tried by court martial for offences which if com- 
mitted in England would bo punishable by the ordinary law, and to 
suffer either the punishment prescribed by the ordinary criminal 
law or tliat authorized for soldiers who commit offences to the 
prejudice of good order and military discipline. The effect of the 
Jattor alternative is that for many minor offences for which a civilian 
is liable to a short term of imprisonment, or ]^r)iaps only to a fine, 
a soldier may be awardtul two years’ imprisoniiient with hard labour. 
A court mamal, however, cannot take cognizance of the crimes of 
treason, murder, manslaughter, treason-foloiw, or rape if coniiriittcd 
in the United Kingdom. If one of these offences be committed in 
any place within her megesty’s domitiions other than the United 
Kingdom or Gibraltar, a court martial can deal with it only if it be 
committed on active service or in a place more than 100 milos from 
a civil court having jurisdiction to try the offence. With regard to 
all civil offences the military law, it is to bo understood, is subor- 
dinate to the ordinary law, and a civilian aggrieved by a soldier 
in respect of a criminal offence against his property or person 
does not forfeit his right to prosecute the soldier as u he wore a 
civilian. 

The crimes for which soldiers are most usually tried ai'e desertion, 
absence without leave, loss of necessaries, violence or insubordina- 
tion to superiors, drunkenness, and various forms of conduct to the 
prejudice of discipline. The punishments are generally speaking 
gauged as much with roganl to the clmractcr and antecedents of 
the prisoner ns to the particular offence. For a first offence of an 
ordinary kind a district court martial would give us a rule fifty-six 
days’ imprisonment with bard labour, for a second or graver crime 
eighty-four days. There are not many instances in which the 
period of imprisonment exceeds six months. Corporal punishment, 
which had oeen practically limited to offences committed upon 
active service, and in 1879 to crimes punishable with death, was 
finally abolished in 1881, and a summary punisliment substituted. 
This summary punishment includes the liability for a term of three 
months to be kept in iron-fotters and handcuffs, and while so kept 
to be attached to a fixed object so that the offender may remain lu 
a fixed position for a i)eriod not exceeding two hours in the day for 
not more than three out of any four consecutive days and for not 
more than twenty-one days in the aggregate. The offender may 
also be subjected to the like labour and restraint, and may be dealt 
with in the same manner as if sentenced to hard-labour imprison- 
ment But theto summary punishments are to be iuflictea so as 
not to cause itgury to healtn or leave a permanent mark on the 
offender. The first instances in which tnis kind of punishment 
was inflicted occurred during the campaign of 1882 in Egypt 
Estimated by the results, the abolition of flogging does not ap])oar 
to have itgorionsly affected discipline, the conduct of the troops in 
Emt having been exceptionally good. The practice of marking a 
soldier with the letters (desoi-ter) or ’*HC” (bad character), 
in order to prevent his re-enlistment^ was abolished about a dozen 
years ago in deference to public opinion, which erroneously adopted 
the idea that the ** marking” was effected by red-hot irons or in 
some other manner involving torture. Military meu for the most 
part regret its abolition, and maintain that if the practice were still 
m force the army would not be tainted bv the presence of manv 
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charaoten who find means of dnding the vigflaaoeof the authorities 
and enlisting after previous disohaige. 

The course of procedure in milits^ trials is as follows. When a 
soldier is remanded by his commanding officer for trial by a district 
or general court martial, a copy of the ohann, together witii tbo 
statements of the witnesses for the proaecntion (called the sam- 
raary of evidence), is furnished to him, and he ii given proper oppor- 
tunity of preparing his defence, of communicating with^ witnesses 
or 1(^1 Mviser, and of procuring the attendance of his witnesses. 
Further, if he desires it, a list of the officers appointed to form the 
court shall be given him. Any officer is disqualified to sit as a 
member who has convened the court, who is the prosecutor or a 
witness for the prosecution, who has made the preliminary inquty 
into the facts, who is the prisoner’s commanding officer, or who has 
a personal interest in the case. The prisoner may also object to 
any officer on the ground of bias or prejudice similarly as a dvilian 
might challenge a juror. Except as regards the delay caused by 
the writing out of the evidence, the procedure at a court martial 
is very much the same as that at an ordinary criminal trial,— the 
examination and cross-examiiiativu of the witnesses, addresses of the 
prosecutor and prisoner, and the rules governing the admission or 
rejection of evidence being nearly identical. At a general court 
martial, and sometimes at a district court, a judge advocate repre- 
senting the jud^ advocate general officiates his functions being very 
much tnose of a legal assessor to the court. He advises upon all points 
of law, and sums up the evidence just as a judge charges a jury. 
When the prisoner pleads guilty the court finds a verdict accord- 
ingly, reads the summary of evidence, hears any statement in 
mitigation of punishment, and takes evidence as to character before 
proceeding to pass sentence. The sentence is that of the majority 
of the court, except where death is awarded, when two-thirds of the 
members in the case of a general court martial and the whole in 
that of a field general court martial must concur. When an acquittal 
upon all the charges takes place the verdict is announced in open 
court, and the prisoner is released without any further proceeding. 
When the finding is guilty,” evidence as to character is taken, 
and the court deliberates in private upon the sentence, but tbe 
result is not made known until the proceedings are confirmed and 
promulgated. No conviction or sentence has any effect until it is 
thus confirmed by the proper authority. The confirming authority 
in the cose of a rcgiinental couit is the commanding officer, in that 
of a district court martial the general officer commanding the 
district, and in that of a general court, if held in tbe United 
Kingdom her majesty, and if abroad in most cases the general officer 
commanding. The confirming authority may order the reassembling 
of the court in order that any question or irregularity may bo revised 
and corrected, but not lor the purpose of increasing a sentence. He 
may, however, of his own discretion, and without further reference 
to the court, refuse confirmation to the whole or any portion of the 
finding or sentence, and ho may mitigate, commute, or entirely 
remit the punishment. In the case of a general court martial 
the proceedings are sent to the judge advocate general, who submits 
to the queen his opinion as to the legality of the trial and sentence. 
If they are legal in all res}>ects he sends the proceedings to the 
commandeMn-chiof, upon whom rests the duty of ad vising the queen 
regarding the exercise of clemency. In addition to confirmation, 
however, every geneitil or district court martial held out of India 
has another ordeal to go through. It is reviewed and examined in 
the office of the judge advocate ^neral, and any illegality that may 
be disclosed is corrected and the prisoner is relieved of the con- 
sequences. To a certain extent a protection against illegality also 
exists in the case of regimental courts martial. A monthly return 
of those held in each remment is laid before the general command- 
ing the district or bri^de, by whom any question that might appear 
to nim doubtful would lie referred to the adjutant general or the 
jud|^ advocate general for decision. It is to be noted, nowever, that 
the judge advocate general, although fulfilling duties which are in 
their nature judicial, is only an adviser. He is not actually a judge 
in an executive sense, and has no authority directly to iuteriere with 
or correct an ille^ conviction. In many cases the law thus pro- 
vides no remedy tor an officer or soldier who may have been wronged 
by the finding or sentence of a court martial,— for instance, 
through a verdict not justified by the evidence or through a non- 
observance of tbe rules and practice prescribed for these tribunals. 
A person who has suffered injustice may appeal to the Queen’s Bench 
division of the high court of justice. But, speaking generally, that 
tribunal would not interfere with a court martial exercismg its 
jurisdiction within the law as regards the prisoner, the crime, and 
the sentence. In most cases, therefore, the virtual protector of an 
accused person against illegality is the judjn advocate general, 
who personally advises the queen and the military antoorities 
the law shall be complied with. As a privy conncillor and member 
of the House of Commons that officer is remnsible both to the 
queen and to parliament for the right and &e administration of 
military law ; and, notwithstanding his want of dirtot executive 
authority, it is not to be contemplated that any military offioer 
would hesitate to aot upon advice given by him with reference to a 
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Ifgil qiieiti<m ocwneeted with & court murtial. The department of 
the judge advocate general oonsiete of the judge advocate general, 
who ia a lawyer, a privy councillor, and a member of parliament, 
of a permanent deputy Judge advocate general who is aim a lawyer, 
and of three mihtaiy officera u deputy judge advocates having 
epedal experience in riie working of military law. 

The Army Act applies to European officers and soldiers sending in 
India in the same manner as to the rest of the army, but natives 
of India are governed by their own Articles of War, and in the case 
of civil offences they ore dealt with according to the provisions of 
the Indian penal code. The department or the juogo advocate 
general in India is distinct from and independent of that of the 
judge advocate general of the army, and courts martial held in that 
country are not subject to the supeirision of a professional lawyer. 
Certain prominent irregularities led to the appointment of a 
barrister as judgp advocate general in India in 1869, but after a few 
y(»ra that appointment again became filled by a military officer. 
The staff of toe department is, however, far more numerous in India 
than elsewhere. There are judge advocates general for each of 
the presidencies, and a deputy jud^ advocate at each of the more 
important military centres. 

StaHstioa of Grime in the Commissioned officers are 

rarely subjected to trial by court martial. Where an officer com- 
mits himself in a military sense, and his misconduct is too serious 
to be passed over merely with a mark of official displeasure, he is 
usually given and seldom fails to accept the alternative of resigning 
his commission. In some instances the crown is advised to exercise 
its prerogative and remove him from the army ou the ground that 
her majesty has no Airther occasion for his services. In no circum- 
stances can an officer or soldier claim a court martial as a right. 
In the result, the annual number of trials of officers does not average 
more than four of late years. Among the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of the army, however, the trials and summary punish- 
ments by commanding officers are exceedingly nutnerous, as will 
presently be seen. In India this observation Tiardly holds good, for 
in that countiT desertion is physically almost impossible except at 
the two or three seaports where troops are stationed, Absence 
without leave is for a similar reason of rare occurrence, while the 
fact of the troops living in their own cantonments, and l>eing free 
from many temptations of life existing in the largo towns and garri- 
sons at home, fdaces them outside the influence of certain prevalent 
causes of crime. For this reason mainly the proportion of courts 
martial held in 1881 was 107 per 1000 men at home as compared 
with 76 abroad. Similarly the proportion of minor punishments 
per 1000 was 1449 at home to 1042 abroad. It is also gonemlly 
round that men engaged upon active service in the field commit 
less crime than those serving in ordinary circuinslancos. Hut the 
general criminal statistics of the army for 1881 show a formidable 
amount of crime and punishment. Upon an average strength of 
181,186 non-commissioned officers and men there were 16,523 courts 
martial, of which 179 were general, 8549 distric^ and 7795 regi- 
mental courts. There were also 224,681 minor punishments by com- 
manding officers, including 44,108 fines for drunkenness. Those 
figures generally show an increase of crime as commred with the 
two years immediately preceding, but those two cxhiliited a decrease 
upon previous years. Of the offences tried by court martial in 
1881 the followinjo; were the principal mutiny 7, desertion 1,^»97, 
offences in relation to enlistment (fraudulently enlisting while 
^ready belonging to the service or making false answers upon 
attestation) 1190, violence to and disobedience of superiors 1650, 
minor insubordination and neglect of orders 1472, quitting or sleep- 
ing on post 681, dmnkenness on duty 2661, drunkenness (tried by 
court martial when the offence has been committed on a fifth 
occasion within twelve months) 2147, disgraceful conduct of various 
kinds 660, absence without leave not amounting to desertion 3293, 
making away with or losing by neglect equipment or necessaries 
3768, and miscellaneous ounces chiefly of an ordinary criiniual 
character or to the prejudice of discipline 4181. Upon the 16,523 
trials there were 349 findings of acquittal. Regarding the punish- 
ments awarded, it appears that no soldier was sentenced to death 
during the year, ana the other awards were as follows penal 
servitude 104, imprisonment with or without hard labour (almost 
invariably the former) 12,125, discharge with ignominy without 
other punishment 42, stoppage of pay without other punishment 
65, flomng (before the almlition of tnat punishment by the Act of 
1881) 15, and the new summary punishment (authoriz!^ as a sub- 
stituto for flogging) 8. Of the non-commissioned officers 3228 
were punished by r^ucrion to a lower grade or to the ranks, while 
591 more suffers imprisonment in addition to loss of grade, the 
former number being in the proportion of about 12 and the latter 
of 2 per cent to strength. Of tlm men tried 805 were pardoned. 

UUUaru Law of Uher C7(mn4nes.— The administration of military 
law in other countries having large armies harmonizes in many 
important respects with that of England. In some indeed it is a 
qnestion whether their systems ore not superior and in advance. 
They have a considerable body of ** auditors” or military lawyers 
who expound the law and do mudi to secure a uniform and exact 


administration of justice. Tuna in Austria there are about five 
hundred of these auditors, one being attached to each regiment. In 
the same country there are also courts of appeal firom the courts of 
first instance, these latter consisting of eight persons including the 
auditor. Where the prisoner is a non-oommisaioned officer or a 
private, that rank is represented on the court Here also the 
confirmation of superior authority is required In the German 
army there are general and regimental courts. An auditor who 
is a lawyer is attached to each division, and it is his duty to 
expound the law, collect the evidence, and read it to the court 
in the presence of the prisoner, who is asked if he has any thing to 
say. The court consists of eleven momliers, of whom upon the trial 
of a private soldier or non-commissioned officer three are of the 
rank of tlie accused. The power of commanding ofiicers in regard 
to disciplinary punishments is greater than in the British army, 
especially in relation to officers, who may be placed in orrost for 
fourteen days. The non-comniisrioned officers and privates are liable 
to extra guards, drills, fatigues, and different degrees of arrest, some 
of a very severe character. Dismissal from the army, which is re- 
garded as a Tnost severe punishment, involving civil disgrace, is 
often awarded. In Russia there arc three kinds of militaiy courts^ 
namely, the regimental court martial, the tribunals of military 
districts, and the supreme tribunal at St Petersburg. They are 
permanent courts, arc attended by legal persons, and in certain 
instances have jurisdiction over the civil population as well as the 
army. There is a judge advocate general at St Petersburg, where 
the supreme tribunal consists of general officera and high war-office 
functionaries who have studied military law or possess a large 
experience of its working. In Italy there are iiermanent military 
trinunals for the trial of non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 
while special tribunals arc appointed to try officers. The court Is 
the absolute judge of the facts, but regarding le^l errors or 
irregularities an appeal lies to the supreme war tribunal, which con- 
sists of four civilian judges and three general ofiicers. The French 
code corresponds in many respects with thnao of the other great 
Continental armies, but it tends rather to give iudividnai officers 
large powers of imprisonment graduated actmrding to their rank. 
The chief distinctive feature of tlie French system is the institution 
of regiments of discipline for refractory ch«ract(‘T8. Wlien the 
general officer’s power of imprisonment (two months) is exhausted 
the offender may bo sent before a court of discipline and by them 
drafted into a compagnic de dimpline ; and ensos of habitual miscon- 
duct arc thus dealt with, the man being struck off the strength of 
his original corps and transferred to one in Algeria. The military 
law of the United States is founded upon and proceeds much upon 
the same linos as that of England. ♦ (J. C. O’D. ) 

MILITARY TACTICS. See Wak. 

MILITIA. The militia of the United Kingdom 
coTiBists of a number of officers and men maintained for 
the purpose of augmenting the military strength of the 
country in case of imminent national danger or great 
emergency. In such a contingency the whole or any part 
of the militia is liable, by proclamation of the sovereign, 
to bo embodied, — that is to say, placed on active military 
service within the confines of the United Kingdom. The 
occasion for issuing the proclamation must be first com- 
municated by message to parliament if it be then in session ; 
if it be not sitting, parliament must bo called together 
within ten days. For the purpose of keeping the force in 
a condition of military efficiency, the officers and men are 
subjected to one preliminary training for a period not 
exceeding six (usually about two) months, and further to 
an annual training not exceeding fifty-six (usually twenty- 
eight) days. The force is composed of corps of artillery, 
engineers, and infantry. Infantry militiamen are form^ 
into battalions constituting part of the territorial regiment 
of the locality of which the regular forces are the senior 
battalions. The officers and men when called out are liable 
to duty with the regulars and in all respects as regular 
soldiers within the United Kingdom. Of late years the 
men have been raised exclusively by voluntary enlistment, 
but where a sufficient number for any county or place is not 
thus raised a ballot may be resorted to in order to complete 
the quota fixed by the queen in council for that county or 
place. Each man is enlisted as a militiaman for the county, 
to serve in the territorial regiment or corps of the district. 
The period of engagement is not to exceed six years, but 
during the last of these years a militiaman may be re- 
enga^d for a further period also not exceeding six years. 
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Men who illegnlly abeent themselves are liable, in addition 
to punishment for the offence, to make up for the time of 
their absence by a corresponding extension of their service* 
The officers are appointed and promoted by the crown, but 
first appointments are given to persons recommend^ by 
the lord lieutenant of the county who may be approved 
as fulfilling the prescribed conditions in respect of age, 
physical fitness, and educational qualifications. Since 1877 
the officers have been permanency subject to military law. 
The general body of the non-commissioned officers and men 
are so subject only when called out for training or embodi- 
ment At other periods they have simply the legal status 
of civilians, except as regards a liability to trial and 
punishment for offences in connexion with enlistment or 
for military offences committed while called out. Each 
militia regiment has a permanent staff, consisting of an 
adjutant and a small body of non-commissioned officers and 
drummers, to conduct the recruiting drills and ordinary 
business of the corps; and the members of this permanent 
sh^ are always subject to military law. They mostly 
consist of non-commissioned officers who belong to or 
have served in the regular portion of the territorial 
regiment. Many of the militia cor 2 )s have their head- 
quarters at the brigade dep6t or local establishment of the 
territorial regiment, and all are under the general supervision 
of ^e (regular) colonel commanding the brigade dep6t. 
The area of service does not extend beyond the United 
Kingdom; but those who voluntarily offer to serve in the 
Channel Islands, the Isle of Man, Malta, or Gibraltar may 
be employed therein. The uniform of the officers and men 
of the nulitia is precisely the same as that of the regular 
corps with which they are associated, or rather of which 
they form part, except that in addition to the regimental 
distinguishing mark they bear the letter “ M upon their 
appointments, to denote that they belong to the militia 
portion of the corps. 

As above stated, the ranks of the militia are usually 
filled by voluntary enlistment; but by a statute which, 
though temporarily suspended, can be put in force provi- 
sions are made for filling up any deficiency in the allotted 
quota in any county, city, or riding by ballot of the male 
inhabitants if within certain limits of ago. The enactment 
provides as follows: — 

The secretary of state is to declare the number of militiamen re- 
quired, whereupon the lord lieutenant is to cause meetings to be 
held of the lieutenancy for each subdivision. To these meetings the 
householders of each parish are to send in lists of all male itersons 
between the ages of eighteen and thirty dwelling in their respective 
houses. Before the ballot, however, the jiarish may sujmly volun- 
teers to fill up the quota, every volunteer so provided and approved 
counting as if he wei‘e n balloted person. If a deficiency still 
exists, the persons on the lists shall be balloted for, and double the 
number of those retjuired to supply the deficiency shall be drawn 
out Any person whoso name is so drawn may claim exemption or 
object; and the deputy lieutenants settle the question of his liability 
to serve. From the cori'octed list those who are of the requisite 
physique (the height is 5 feet 2) are enrolled in the order in which 
theii names are numbered until the quota is completed. If the list 
lb not Bufiicieut to fill the quota, another ballot in tlie same manner 
is to be taken. Any balloted man becoming liable to serve may, 
however, provide a substitute who has the requisite physical qualifi- 
cations, and is not himself liable to serve. 

Within the general body of the militia is contained 
another having an addition^ and important obligation in 
the matter of seivice. It is called ^e militia reserve,’’ 
and is formed of men who voluntarily undertake a liability 
to join the regular forces and serve in any place to which 
they may be ordered in case of the proclamation of a state 
of imminent national danger or great emergency. In this 
respect they are in fact upon the same footing as the army 
reserve, and on the occasion of the mobilization of 1878 
more t^ 20,000 of these men became j^t of the regular 
amy. The presant strength of the mBitia reserve is a 
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little under 29,000 men, and judging by past experience tt 
may be computed that about 26,000 could to at once 
added to the ranks of an army in the field in the event of 
national danger or emergency. It is to to observed, how- 
ever, that every man thus added to the rogulars would to 
taken away from the effective strength of the militia. 

There is no statutory provision for number of men 
to be maintained, that number being what from time to 
time may be voted by parliament. The latest information 
available respecting the actual condition of the militia of 
Great Britain relates to the year 1881, and that of Ireland 
to 1880, the militia of the latter country for ohviom 
political reasons not having been called out for training in 
1881 or 1882. Taking the militia of the United Kingdom 
in 1881, we find that the establishment provided for was 
139,501, of whom 18,618>were artillery, 1317 engineers, 
and 119,566 infantry. Divided into ranks, this establish- 
ment was made up of 3534 sergeants and 1260 drummers of 
the permanent staff, and of the general body 3909 officers, 
2520 sergeants, 5040 corporab, and 123,238 privates. 
The number actually enrolled was 127,868 of all ranks, 
leaving 11,633 wanting to complete. Of the number 
enroll^ 84,864 belonged to English, 14,138 to Scotch, and 
28,866 to Irish regiments, the numbers wanting to complete 
being for England 7420, for Scotland 162, and for Ireland 
4051, As the Irish regiments were not called out, our 
information regarding the actual effective condition of the 
force as shown at the annual training does not include 
Ireland. With regard to the English regiments, 74,945 
were present out of an enrolled strength of 84,864. Of 
the absentees 3144 were with and 6775 without leave. 
In the Scotch regiments, 12,401 appeared at the training, 
and of the absentees 616 were with leave and 1121 with- 
out. Of the total establishment (106,584) for Great 
Britaiti, 99,002 were enrolled, and of those enrolled 87,346“ 
presented themselves and 3760 were absent with leave and 
7896 actual defaulters. Of tlie English regiments five- 
sixths and of the Scotch regiments two-thirds were bom in 
the county to which their regiments respectively belonged. 
Of 92,677 men (for Great Britain) whose occupations 
are disclosed, 17,665 were artisans, 22,221 mechanical 
laboureis, 26,227 agricultural labourers, and 26,564 other 
trades. Speaking approximately, more than one-half of 
the men were between twenty and thirty years of age, 
about 4 per cent, between seventeen and eighteen, about 
9 per cent, between eighteen and nineteen, and atout 12 
per cent, between nineteen and twenty, while some 20 per 
cent, were over thirty years of age. More than one-half 
those inspected in 1881 were between 5 feet 5 inches and 

5 feet 7 inches in height, about 20 per cent, were under 5 
feet 5 inches, while o^y 585 out of a total of 92,677 were 

6 feet and upwards. At the date of inspection there were 
296 men in military confinement and 465 in the custody 
of the civil power. On the last occasion (1880) on which 
the Irish militia were called out, upon an establishment 
of 32,813 and an enrolled strength of 30,515 the number 
present at the training was 26,399, leaving 706 absent mtix 
and 2264 without leave. Regiments numbering in 
aggregate 1146 men were not trained. 

As distiegnished from the regular forces or standing army, the 
militia has been described as the constitutional military force of the 
oountxy ; and its history justifies the description, at least up to a 
recent period when it lost its distinctive character and became to a 
fl^t extent mexged in the regular army. It is the oldest force 
Britain possesses, and in fact represents the train bands of early 
Engliah ^tory. Its origin is to be found in the obligation of all 
freemen between certain ages to arm themselves for the preservation 
of the peace within their respective counties, and generally for the 
protection of the kingdom from invasion. This obligation, Impoeed 
in the fint instance upon theeindividuals themselvea, became smlted 
to the owners of land, who were compelled to keep iro their propor- 
tion of horses and armour for the national defence. The foreee were 
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pliM&tbuto the lieatemnt of the county, empoivered in thii respect 
oommiision flrom the crown. This prerogattve of the soveraign, 
which hid been in some instances a matter of controversy, was 
dedaied by statute shortly after the Restoration. By the same 
atatute the militia of each county was placed under the lieutenant, 
who was Tested with the appointment of oflScers, but with a reserva- 
tion to the crown in the way of commissioning and dismissal. The 
cost of the annual training— for fourteen days— fell upon the local 
authority. Offences against discipline were dealt with by ^e civil 
magistral but with a newer to the officers of fining and of 
imprisoninj; in default upon this footing the militia of England 
remained lor nearly a century, with the general approval of the 
community. It was recognized as an instrument for defence and 
for the preservation of intomal order, while it was eHi)ecially 
popular m>m the circumstance that from its constitution and 
organization the crown could not use it as a means of violating the 
constitution or abridj^ng the liberty of the subject. It was con- 
trolled and regulated in the county ; it was officered by tbe land- 
owners and ^eir relatives, its ranks were filled by men not depend- 
ing for their subsistence or advangement upon the favour of the 
crown; its numbers and maintenance were beyond tbe royal control; 
its government was by statute. While tlic supreme command was 
distinctly vested in the crown, every practical security was thus 
taken against its use by the crown for any object not constitutional 
or legitunate. It was regarded os, and was, in fact, the army of the 
state as distinguished from the standi^ army, which was very much 
the army of the king personally, latter consisted of hired 
soldiers, and was more than once recruited by a conscription, con- 
fined, however, to persons of the vagrant class not having a lawful 
employment, while the former was mainly composed of those having 
a fixed abode and status. The militia thus enjoyed for many years 
as compared with the regular forces a social as well as a consti- 
tutional superiority. About the middle of the last century the 
militia was reconstituted, with certain modifications, not involving 
a sacrifice of the principle of its local government, but strengthening 
somewhat the supervising influence of the crown. Thus the king 
directly appointed the permanent staff, and was given a veto upon 
the appointment and promotion of the officers, who wore to have n 
proi>erty qualification. A quota was fixed for each county, to bo 
raised by ballot of those between the ages of eighteen and forty-live, 
sach parish having the option of supplying volunteers at its own 
cost, and each man balloted being permitted in lieu of serving to 
pay £10 to provide a substitute. When called out for service tlio 
pay was to 1^ the same as that of the regulars, and while embodied 
or assembled for annual training the officers and men were placed 
under the Mutiny Act and Articles of War, with, however, a proviso 
that in time of training no punishment was to extend to ** life or 
limb." The crown was given the power to call out the militia in 
case of apprehended invasion or of relxillion, and associate it with 
the regular army, but only upon the condition of previously in- 
forming parliament if then sitting, and if it were not sitting of 
calling parliament together for the purpose. A further and im- 
portant security was established to prevent an unconstitutional use 
of the militia by the crown: the estimate for its training was framed 
each year, not by an executive minister of the sovereign, but by 
the House of Commons itself. Upon the initiative of a coniiiiitteo 
of the House, an Act was passed providing for tho pay and clothing 
of the militia for the year. Upon this footing substantially the 
militia of England remained for many years, tlio Irish and Scotch 
militias being meantime brought under the same conditions by 
varions enactments. The force was embodied on several occasions 
during the last and in tho early years of the present century, and 
it contributed largely to the army engaged in the Peninsula. From 
1808 to 1818 just 100,000 men, or two-fifths of those raised for the 
army, came from the militia. In this way, liowover, it lost its 
distinctive character as a defensive force. During tho peace which 
followed tho final fall of Eapolcon the militia was suffered to fall 
into decay; and up to 1852 it had only a nominal existence in the 
shape of an effete permanent staff with no duties to i)erfonn. In 
1858 the militia was revived just in time to enable it to fuKll most 
valuable functions. In the war with Russia it was embodied and 
did garrison duty not only in the United Kin^om but in the 
Mediterranean garrisons, thus enabling the authonties to send most 
of the available regnlar troops to the scene of hostilities. It further 
contributed many officers and some 80,000 men to the line. It 
ttill gives annually about 8000 recruits to tbe regulars. During 
the Indian mutiny it filled scarcely less useful functions when 
again called out It baa ainee then been regularly assembled for 
annual training ; and when it is brigaded with tbe regular forces at 
Aldershot and other camps of inatniction its military aptitude and 
vrofioiency have generally elicited the surprised admiration of pro- 
feaaional aoldient. In 1871 an important constitutional change was 
made. It was part of the new army mtem inaugurated in that 
Tear that the control of the militia should bo removed from the lord 
uentenant of the county and vested wholly in tbe crown. It has 
now virtnally ceased to exist as a distinct body, and is a part of 
the regular foreea with a limitation as to the time and area and 


other conditicna of aenrioe. There is no longer a redment of 
militia. The body that would formerly be thus deeonbed is now a 
collection of militiamen of a regiment largely composed of regi^ 
The votes for the maintenance of the militia are now part of the 
army estimates. The officers of tbe militia and the line are eligible 
for duty with either force, and may sit upon oonrts martial indis- 
criminately. This practioid amalgamation of the old constitutional 
force with the stanoing army may appear theoretioally open to the 
objection that it ie tliereby placra under the direct control of the 
sovereign. But the day hae passed when such sn otijeotion could 
have any value. The fact of the whole army being placed in all 
respects under tho direct control of a minister responsible not only 
to the crown but to parliament is enough to dissipate any constitu- 
tional apprehensions under this head. 

The only colonial militia that forms an effective force is that of 
Canada, which is organized as an efficient local army. The 
Government of the Dominion includes a minister of militia and 
defence. The force is iilaced under tho command of a general 
officer, assisted by an aiyutant-gencral, belonging to the regular 
army and appointed by the queen. Tho training of the officers is 
a matter of special care, there being a military collece at Kingston, 
several of the governing body and professors of wnicli aro officers 
of tho Royal Artillery and Itoyol Engineers, as well as schools of 
gunnery and musketry. For military piixposos the Dominion is 
mapi^cd out in twelve districts. The militia is divided into the 
active and the reserve, and the male inhabitants between the ages 
of eighteen and sixty, with tho usual exceptions, ara liable to 
military service, tho extent of which varies with the age of each 
man, the larger amount of duty falling upon the younger. The 
active militia comprises 12 rommonts of cavalry, 17 field and 81 
garrison batteries of artillery besides a mountain battery, 4 com- 
{>anios of engineers, 2 mounted rifle corps, 97 batt^ions of fVom 5 
to 10 comj)aui68 each and 16 indeftendent companies of infantry. 
The uniform is for the most part like that of tho regular army, 
and the organization and general efficiency of the whole body have 
been very lavournbly reported upon. Although the obligations of 
tho Canadian militia are purely local, a large number on a late 
occasion offered themselves for general service ; and, in the event 
of a war on a largo scale, it is Mliovcd that the force would con- 
tribute a valuable addition to tlio fighting strength of the imperial 
army. (J. C. 0*1).) 

MILK is the fluid secreted by the mammary glands of 
the division of vertebrate animals called Mammalia, These 
glands are in a rudimentary form in the Monotremes. In 
Omiihorhynclms there is no nipple, but the mouth and 
tongue aro closely applied over the area on which the ducts 
open, and tho fluid is withdrawn by suction on the part of 
the young and compression of the gland by the mother. 
In Echidna tho ducts of the gland open into a small pouch, 
foreshadowing tho larger pouches of marsupials. In 
Marsuj>ials the glands are moro compact, and have a greater 
number of lobules. They are found behind tho marsupial 
depressions or those of the pouch ; they ore not fewer than 
two on each side nor more than thirteen, six on each side 
and one midway. The ducts, long and slender during lactar 
tion, open on a nipple which is covered by a reflexion of 
the skin at the back of the pouch, thus forming a kind of 
hood or sheath. The nipple is protruded beyond the hood 
during lactation, and is much elongated, llie number of 
these nipples bears a relation to the number of young at a 
birth; thus the kangaroo, with one at a birth, has four 
nipples (two, generally the anterior pair, being in use), 
whilst the Virginian opossum, which produces six or more 
at a birth, has thirteen nipples. Events show a corre- 
sponding provision for the nourishment of the young in the 
number of nipples, A seeming exception is the common 
guinearpig, which frequently h^ eight, ten, or twelve young 
at intervals of two or three months, and yet the Mother 
has only two teats to serve them, turn and turn about; 
the original stock of the domestic species breeds, however, 
only once annually, and has but one to two young, so the 
domestic variety is a curious anomaly due to the artificial 
circumstances its life. In the porcupines there are two 
nipples, one midway between the fore and hind leg, and the 
other midway between this and the base of the fore leg. 
In the coypu, a creature often carrying its young on ita 
back whilst it swims across rivers, the teate project from 
the flanks near tbe shoulders, and are of considerable length. 
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•0 that the young readily reach them. The IntecHvora 
have, as a rule, more nipples than are found in any other 
order. Thus in the tenrec (Centetes) there are as many as 
twenty-two, and they are rarely fewer than fourteen, 
spread out in pairs from the pectoral to the inguinal 
regions. There are ten teats in the common hedgehog, six 
to eight in moles and shrews, two in sloths and armadillos. 
In Cetacea there are two long, narrow, flat glands l}dng 
between the dermal and abdominal muscles, with the suIk 
cutaneous blubber separating them from the skin. The 
peculiarity of the arrangement in these animals, where 
suckling is performed under water, is the large size of the 
central duct, which acts as a kind of reservoir, so that the 
young may obtain a considerable sui)ply in a very short 
time. It would appear also that when suckling takes place 
the nose of the young is above the surface of the water. 
Among Ungulates, in the elephant the glands and teats are 
between the fore legs ; in the rhinoceros they are inguinal ; 
in the mare and ass the glands are two in number, and are 
found between the thighs, about 9 inches in front of the 
vulva; the tapir has two inguinal nipples, the peccary 
two ventral and two inguinal, the wild sow eight nipples, 
whilst in the domestic breeds there are at least ten, extend- 
ing from the pectoral to the inguinal regions. Ruminants 
have the glands aggregated into a round mass in the 
inguinal region, pendulous in full function, divisible into 
two glands, each of which has a large reservoir. When in 
use the teats, one pair or two pairs being the number, in 
connexion with the reservoirs become so large as to receive 
the social name of “ udder.** All the deer tribe, camels, 
the girafle, and all kinds of cows have four teats ; most 
antelopes and tlie gazelles have two teats, whilst a few 
antelopes have four. As to Carnivora^ the felines have 
usually six nipples ; the wolf, jackal, fox, dog have usually 
eight ; the seals and the walrus have four, the otters 
two, the weasels six, the boars six ; and in the kinkajou 
{Cercolepicit) the number is reduced to two. Amongst 
Quadmmam, the aye-aye (Chirom^s) has only one pair of 
nipples, about an inch and a half in front of the vulva ; 
many lemurs have in addition to those a pectoral pair ; in 
all the platyrhinc and catarhine Quadrumana there is only 
one pair of glands, restricted to the jiectoral region. Hero 
the teats are between the fore legs, and the young clings to 
the mother’s breast in human fashion, but there is no protru- 
sion of the breast as in the human being. (For further 
details see Owen’s Anatomy of Vcrkhrates^ vol. iii. p. 769.) 

In the human race the glands are two in number, form- 
ing, along w'ith the skin and fat, two rounded eminences, 
one on each side, on the front of the thorax. They extend 
from the third to the sixth or seventh rib, and from the 
side of the sternum to the axilla. In the centre projects 
a small conical body, the nipple. Around the nij)ple is a 
coloured circle, or areola^ which is darker during pregnancy, 
and even in women who have borne children than in the 
virgin state. The surface of the nipple is wrinkled, and 
with a magnifying gloss is seen to be covered with 
papillae. It is perforated by numerous openings, the mouths 
of the milk ducts. The tissue of the nipple contains 
numerous minute blood-vessels, and it has at the base 
muscular fibres arranged in concentric circles and in 
nwiiating bands. It has much of the character of erectile 
tissue, as in the corpora cavemoea of the penis, becoming 
turgid, firm, and prominent from excitement. The base 
of gland lies on the pectoral muscle, a thin layer of 
fascia intervening. The surface is covered with fat, which 
gives it the smooth rounded outline. It is amply supplied 
with blood by the long thoracic artery, some other minute 
branches of the axillary artery, the internal intercostal 
artery, and the subjacent intercostals. The nerves come 
from the anterior and middle intercostal cutaneous branches, 


and the nipple is eq>eciaUy sensitive. The gland is com- 
posed of numerous lobes bound together by connective and 
adipose tissue, and eadi lobe is formed of smaller lobules. 
Each lobe has an excretory duct, and these ducts, from 
fifteen to twenty in number, converge towards the areola, 
beneath which ^ey are dilated so as to form sinuses from 
^th to ^th of an inch in calibre. From these sinuses arise 
me ducts which open on the surface of the nipple. The 
general structure will be understood by referring to the 
accompan3ring figures, along with the description. 



Fio. 1.— Half-aia^mmatlo view of a Reotlon through a lobule of the mam- 
mary gland, after Klein {Atlat of MUtology^ plate xl. flg. 1), magnified 4S 
diameters, a, a duet dividing Into two branches; 6,6, 6. connective tlssua 
surrounding and going between the ultimate pouchea of tiie gland; e, e, e, th* 
pouches or alveoli of the gland, the dots ropi'csontlng the cella lining them. 



Fio. 2.~ K portion of the same gland, magnified about 400 diameters, showing one 
complete and two incomplete alveoli, a, a, a, slioit, columnar, epithelial cells 
lining the alveolus, each having an oval or rounded nucleus; 6,6.1^ epithelium 
cells, containing, next the interior of the alveolus, a milk globnle ; e, e, c,e, milk 
globules wldch have been set free from cpithollal cells. 

When a duct is traced into the gland, it is found to sub- 
divide into smaller ducts, and these into still smaller, until 
the smallest ductlet is reached, round the end of which are 
clustered several alveoli or pouches. Each alveolus has 
a wall, lined with epithelium cells. In the wall of the 
alveolus there are capillary blood-vessels which bring the 
blood near the cells. By this blood the cells are nourished. 
There is a minute cavity in the centre of each alveolus into 
which cells or their prc^ucts can accumulate. There can 
be no doubt that the formation of the milk globule takes 
place in these cells. Whilst milk is not being formed the 
cells have a granular appearance, and the lumen or central 
cavity of the alveolus is small ; but during secretion the 
cavity is enlarged and shows a few milk globules, whilst 
one or more milk globules can be seen in the interior of 
the cell. If the milk globule in tbe cell be very large, the 
nucleus of the cell is pressed outwards and the protoplasm 
of the cell is reduced to a thin covering, over llie globule, 
at this sta^ presenting a striking resemblance to a fat 
cell containing an oil globule. Thus each milk globule is 
formed in the protoplasm of the epithelium cell, and even 
at an early sta^ each milk globule consists of a minute 
drop of fat or oil surrounded by a thiTi albuminous envelope* 
It has not been clearly ascertained whether epithelial c^s, 
after having secreted milk globules, degenerate and fall 
off, or whedier they have the power of ejecting ^e milk 
globules. The fluid constituents of milk (water* holding 
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8^ in Bolntm) may be separated from the blood by a 
kind of filtration under blood pressure, as is the case in 
other secretory processes, origm of the sugar of m\\\r 
and of the casein is unknown. (For a description of the 
minute structure of the 
milk j^d, see Klein’s 
Atlas of Histology^ p. 

800, and references.) 

At the beginning of 
lactation the milk is 
rich in large irregularly- 
formed corpuscles (fig.3, 
a, 0 , a) called cdositrum 
corpuscles. These are 
contractile bodies, slow- 
ly changing their form 
and squeezing out the 
oily particles. At first Fio. 8 .— a drop of mllk mAffnlfled 800 dUmeten. 
they are the only bodies co/o.fr«mcorpn«de.. 

present, but they are soon replaced by the ordinary milk 
globules. Such globules have bright refractive edges, 
Uie surface is smooth, they vary in size from ^Vu^h to 
if^^th of an inch in diameter, and each consists of a 
drop of fatty matter surrounded by a layer of albumen 
(“Ascherson’s membrane”). 

A secretion of milk takes place in newly-born children, 
from the fourth to the eighth day, and also in rare cases 
in men (Hermann’s p. 158). During gestation 

in the human being the mammary glands increase in size ; 
immediately after the birth of the child active secretion 
commences j and usually it is on the stoppage of the secre- 
tion, ten months afterwards, that the process of menstrua- 
tion, which has been an*ested by impregnation, again is 
re-established. 

The secretion of milk is undoubtedly affected by the 
nervous system, as is shown by fear or mental distress 
arresting or injuring the quality of the secretion, and by the 
** rush ” or feeling of fulness in the breast ex|>orienced by 
the mother when the child’s mouth touches the nipple, or 
even when she sees her offspring. The nervous mechanism, 
however, is unknown, as it has been observed tliat secretion 
may continue even after section of all the nerves known to 
pass to the gland. The nature of the diet has a marked 
influence on the quality of the secretion. Thus the 
amount of casein and of fat is greater during an animal 
than during a vegetable diet. Fatty foods do not seem to 
increase the amount of fat or butter ; an ample supply of 
carbo-hydrates (starches and sugars) increases the amount 
of sugar. These facts indicate that most if not all of the 
constituents of milk are formed from changes in the pro- 
toplasm of the epithelial cells. In some women the milk 
is deficient in kt and casein, and consequently is less 
nutritious. Prolonged lactation diminishes the amount of 
fat and sugar without materially affecting the amount of 
albuminous matter ; but the milk is less nutritious and is 
unfit for the child. The occurrence of menstruation during 
lactation also deteriorates the milk. (j. g. m.) 

MUk as Food. 

The milk of various domesticated animals is more or less 
used by man for food. The milk of the cow, which may 
be taken as typical of all others, and is indeed by far the 
most important and valuable of all, is, when newly drawn, 
an opaque white fluid, with a yellowish tinge, soft, bland, 
and sweetish to the taste, and possessed of a faintly animal 
odour. This odour, according to Schreiner, is due to the 
presence of sulphuretted hydrogen, and disappears after a 
short exposure* The specific gravity of milk ordinarily 
ran^from 1*029 to 1*033, very seldom reaching 1*035 or 
falling so low as 1*027. In chemical constitution it con- 



sists of an emulsion of globules (cream) in a wat^ 
alkaline solution of casein, and a variety of sugar, peculiar 
to milk, cidled lactose, ^e fat (which when separated we 
know as butter) and the lactoee constitute the can^naceous 
portion of the milk regarded as food. The casein, whiA 
forms the principal constituent of cheese, and a certain 
proportion of albumen which is present, form the nitro- 
genous, while the complex saline substances and water 
are the mineral constituents. These various substances are 
present in the proportions which render milk a perfect and 
typical food suitable to the wants of the young of the 
various animals for whom it is provided by nature. The 
milk of all animals, so far as is known, contains them, 
although they are present in somewhat different propor- 
tions. It is probable that the milk of ruminants possesses 
certain physical and physiological distinctions from that of 
non-ruminant animals, which will account for the virtues 
attributed to the milk of the ass and mare. The following 
table exhibits the chemical constitution of the kinds of 
milk most frequently used by man : — 



Cow. 

Goat 

Kwe.A 

Mara. 

Affl. 

numan. 

Winter 

Bljtb. 

1 

1 

> 

1 

1 


1 

Water 

Fat 

Casein and 
albumin... 

5r 

86*87 

3*60 

|4-75 

’ 4-00 
0-70 

87*00 

4*00 

4*30 

4*28 

0*62 

84*48 

6*11 

8*94 

4*68 

0*79 

88-70 

4-46 

6-16 

8-78 

0-96 

90*810 

1*066 

1*958 

6*285 

0*860 

91*66 

0*11 

1*82 

6*08 

0*84 

88*02 

2*90 

1*60 

7*08 

0*81 

t 


In addition to these constituents milk contains small pro- 
portions of the gases carbonic acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and oxygen, and minute quantities of other prin- 
ciples, the constant presence and essential conditions of 
which have not been determined. Those consist of galactin 
and lactochromo, substances peculiar to milk, discovered 
by Winter Blyth, with certain animal principles such as 
leucin, pepton, kreatin, tyrosin, <fec. The salts in milk 
consist, according to the average of numerous analyses by 
Fleischmann, of the following constituents: — 


Phosphoric acid 28*31 

Chloriue 16*34 

Lime 27*00 

Soda 10*00 


Potash 17*84 

Magnesia 4*07 

Forric oxide 0*62 


Milk thus is not to be regarded as a definite chemical 
compound nor even as a mixture of bodies in fixed and 
invariable proportions. Not only does the milk of different 
races and breeds of cows vary within comparatively wide 
limits ; the milk of the same animal is subject to extensive 
fluctuation. The principal causes of variation in the 
individual are age, period of lactation, nature and amount 
of food, state of health, and treatment, such as frequency 
of milking, dec. The following table indicates the range 
of normal variations; — 


Water 

Fat 

Casein and albumin 
Sugar 




90*00 to 88*65 
2*80 „ 4*60 
8*80 „ 5*65 
8*00 „ 6*60 
0*70 „ 0*80 


The average quantity of milk yielded by cows is also 
highly variable, both in individuab and breeds. As a 
rule the smaller breeds of cows yield a small amount of 
milk rich in cream (butter fat), while the yield of the 
larger breed is greater in quantity, .but comparatively 
deficient in cream. A good milch eow should yield in 
a milk-giving period of from eight to nine months about 


^ Ewe’s milk is exceedingly variable, especially in its percentage of 
fat. The above analysis is one of nine by Dr Voelcker, in which 
the fat was found to range from about 2 to 12} per cent. 
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500 gallons of milk, from which nearly 500 lb of cheese 
or 200 lb of batter would be obtainable. 

Dairy TrecOmeiU . — Cows are commonly milked by Imnd 
two or three times a day. A milking machine of American 
origin, which was introduced about the year 1862, has been 
entirely abandoned. The milk should be drawn from the 
animals in as clean a condition as possible, but notwith* 
standing every precaution some amount of hair and 
epithelial and other animal debris invariably enters the 
milk-pail. It has therefore to be immediately strained 
through a sieve with fine wire-cloth or hair strainer. As 
milk is peculiarly susceptible of taint, and absorbs odours 
of all kinds with great avidity, it is of the utmost con- 
sequence that all vessels in which it is placed or kept 
should be so made as to be easily purified and that 
they should be kept scrupulously clean. In Switzerland 
milk is strained with most beneficial effect through sprigs 
of washed fir tops, which inserted loosely and uprightly 
into the hole of a funnel arrest all hair, skin, clots, and 
slimy matter on the acicular leaves. The milk ^ins 
through in a clean condition with a fresh slightly 
aromatized fiavour favourable to its keeping. A fresh 
sprig is used on each occasion of straining milk, so that 
there is freedom from the risk of taint which arises through 
the use of im]>erfectly cleaned wire gauze. The milk must 
be removed from the cow-house as quickly as possible; 
and, if intended for use as now milk and for sale in the 
neighbourhood of the dairy, it may at once be put up for 
delivery. But if it has to travel a distance, or if it is to 
be kept for creaming or cheese-making, it shoijdd be rapidly 
cooled down, and kept in a cool airy milk-room if prac- 
ticable, surrounded with fresh cold water. 

The ordinary method of separating cream either for 
direct use or for butter making is by allowing it to form 
on the surface and skimming it off with a broad fiat spoon ; 
but ingenious adaptations of centrifugal machines — of 
which LavaFs separator is one of the iJest known — have 
been introduced for the purpose of effecting the rapid and 
complete separation of we cream. The centrifugal force 
of such machines throws tlie denser portions of the fluid 
towards the sides of a rapidly revolving cylinder, collecting 
the cream on an inner layer, which is carried off by one 
channel while the impoverished milk escapes by another. 
The Laval separator gives very rich cream, os will be seen 
from the following analyses by Voelcker: — 



Ordtiuuy 

Cream, 

Cream Vj 
Separator. 

Skimmed Milk 
by Laval 
Separator. 

Ordlnaiy 

Skimmed 

Milk. 

Water 

77-80 

66*12 

90*82 

89*25 

Butter fat 

15*46 

27*69 

0*31 

1*12 

Casein 

8*40 

2*69 

8*81 

8*69 

Milk sugar 

8*16 

8*03 

i'll 

6*16 

Mineral matter 

0*70 

0*47 

0*79 

0*78 

After being kept 

some ti 

ime, depending principally on 

the temperature at which it 

is maintained, milk begins to 


turn sour owing to the formation of lactic acid, by a 
process of fermentation, at the expense of the lactose or 
milk sugar. The acid so developed causes a coagulation 
of the casein, and the milk separates into a solid white 
curd, and a thin transparent yellow milk serum or whey. 
These clumges can to a certain extent be artificially pro- 
duced, hindered, and controlled. The following are the 
results of analyses by Fleischmann:— 

CHmsfithmU of 100 Paris of Sweet Milk. 

8*56 butter. 

20*00 cream. • 16*30 buttermilk. 

0*14 loss. 

7*98 curd. 

79*70 skimmed milk. 71*46 whey. 

' 0*32 loee. 

0*80 loss 0*80 Ion. 


SdaHoe Cmposition cfMiXk and its Produeti. 



Water. 

Fat. 

Caaeln. 


link 

Softr. 

AA. 

Whole milk 

87*60 

8*98 

8*02 

0-40 

4*80 

0-70 

Cream 

77-30 

16*46 

8-20 

0*20 

8*16 

0*70 

Skim-milk 

90*84 

1*00 

2*87 

0*46 

4*68 

0*71 

Butter 

14*89 

82*02 

1*97 

0*28 

0*28 

0*66 

Buttermilk 

91*00 

0*80 

8*60 

0*20 

8*80 

0*70 

Curd 

69*80 

6*48 

24-22 

8*68 

5*01 

1*61 

Whey 

94*00 

0*86 

0*40 

0*40 

4*66 

0*60 


The simplest and most advantageous form in which 
milk can disposed of as a commercial product is by its 
sale as sweet or new milk, and it is in wis ma^er that 
the greater proportion of the milk produced within the 
reach of large centres of population is disposed of. New 
milk, cream, and skimmed milk are the only primary forms 
in which milk is sent int(7 the market. Cheese and 
Butter have been dealt with in separate articles (g.v.). 
Whey, the yellow liquid remaining after the separation of 
the curd in cheese making, is a source of milk sugw, 
employed to a limited extent in pharmacy ; but it is prin- 
cipally used for feeding pigs. The buttermilk which re- 
mains after separating butter is a most wholesome and 
nutritious article of food. 

Preservation of Milk — Tlio numerous methods which have been 
proposed for tho preservation of milk in a condition fit for use over 
a lengthened period resolve themsolvcs into (1) chemical treatment 
with alkaline salts and antiseptic bodies, (2) physical treatment, 
such as cooling or icing, boiling, and aeration, and (3) condensation 
with or without the addition of a preservative agent. All systems 
of preservation, however, are subject to serious (i&advantagos either 
from their serving their purpose for too limited a time, or their 
interfering with the natural constitution and properties of tho 
milk. Of all preservatives cold is the most efficient and least 
objectionable. It has been shown by Soxhlet {Dingier* s Polytech. 
Jourmlf ccxxiii. 829) that milk cooled by ice- water remains sweet 
and unaltered for fourteen days, but after that time acquires a 
rancid taste. After twenty-eight days it coagulates on boiling 
owing to the presence of acids resulting from the oxidation of the 
cream, and in thirty-four days it coagulates even in the ice-water. 
It is also found that milk which has undergone aeration with 
atmospheric air has its keeping projierties much improved. The 
aeration is effected by allowing the milk to fall from some height 
in a state of fine division by passing it through the meshos ot a 
sieve. By another method air cooled by passing over ice is blown 
through the milk. 

Milk keeps sweet for a longer time when boiled, but the smell, 
taste, and other properties are affected, partly owing to the escape 
of gasoB mixed with it when fresh. The unpleasant flavour com- 
municated by boiling can be avoided if the action takes place in a 
closed vessel and tlie milk is immediately cooled down in a 
refrigerator connected therewith. In the case of any suspicion of 
taint in milk either from disease in the cow, contamination from 
unhealthy persons, or the use of infected water in cleaning vessels, 
boiling is also strongly to be recommended, as it enectnally 
destroys the germs of disease, in tho carrying and spreading of 
which milk is a most active agent. It is with the utmost difficulty 
that boiled milk can be coagulated by means of rennet ; but by 
treatment with acid it coagulates more rapidly and freely than u 
unboileA 

Of the various chemical compounds which have been suggested 
and more or less used for preserving milk, the most successfril 
hitherto has been salicylic acid, which has the advanta^ of being 
tasteless and inodorous. By biiskly stirring in rather less than 2 
grains to a pint of milk, it can be kept liquid and sweet in a tem- 
perature of from 66® to 68® Fahr. for twelve hours, and at 66® Fahr. 
for a whole day. If 4 ^ains be used to a pint, coagulation in the 
higher temperature is delayed from two or tliree days, and at the 
lower temperature the milk may be kept good from three to five days. 
Boracic amd and borax are also employed by dairymen, the former 
beinjs known as glacialine salt The presence of any chemical anti- 
septic in milk is, however, at best a matter of doubtfiU advantage. 

Condensation. ^MUk is now treated on a large scale by a process 
of concentration, the product of which comes into tiie market in 
two forms— as plain condensed milk ** and as ** preserved milk.** 
The credit of originating the industry is due to Hr Gidl Borden of 
'White Plains, New York, who began his experiments about 1849. 
In 1861 he introduced his plain condensed milk, whi^ is timply 
milk from which between three-fourths and four-fifths of the water 
has been removed, and in 1861 he rendered important servioes to 
the army in the field by supplying preserved milk whioh was In 
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oonotntmted, with a proportion of logar 
•ddoOi and hermetically sealed in tin cans. The manulaetnrs was 
tiansjdanted to Switzerland in 1865| after which condensinff 
factories were established in England, Ireland, Denmark, Bavari^ 
Norway, and elsewhere. With the introduction of the condensing 
trade there has also been associated the factory system of dealing 
with dairy products, by which the milk of many dairies is amied 
to one centra and dealt with either for condensing or for cheese or 
batter making. The following epitome of the process of condens- 
ing milk is from a paper by Mr Willard of Cornell university, 
Now York {Jour, Bay, Agrie, Soc,, 2d series, vol. viii., 1872). 
The milk when received at the factory is hrst iiassod, he says, 
** through a strainer to the receiving vat ; from this it is conducted 
off. ^oing through onother strainer into the heating cans, each 
holding about 20 gallons ; these cans are set in hot water, and the 
milk is held in them till it reaches a temi)eratura of 150” to 175° 
Eahi. j it then goes through another strainer into a large vat, at 
the bottom of which is a coil of co|)iM.*r pipe, through which steam 
is conducted, and here the milk is heated up to the boiling point. 
Then the b^t quality of whiteggranulated sugar is addeii, in the 
proportion of lb of sugar to the gallon of milk, when it is drawn 
into the vacuum-pan having a capacity of condensing 3000 quarts 
or more at a tirue. The milk remains in the vucuutn-pan subjected 
to steam for about three hours, during which time about 75 cent, 
of its bulk in water is removed, when it is drawn off into cans, 
holding 40 quarts each. The cans are only partially filled, and are 
then set in a large vat containing cold water, the water being of a 
height equal to that of the milk in the cans. Hero it is stirred 
until the temj>eratur6 of the condensed (laid is reduced to a little 
below 70°; it is then turned into largo drawing-cans with faucets, 
in order to facilitate the iilliug of the small cans, .... holding 
1 lb each, which are immediately soltlcreil to exclude the air.” 

In the case of plain condcusod milk the concentration is usually 
carried farther than is practised in preparing the preserved milk, it 
being evaj>orated down to between one-fourth and one-fifth of tho 
original bulk. It is not put up in sealed tins, being intended for 
immediate use, and keejM sweet only for a few days, varying with 
the state of the weather, w'hcrcos tho sugared milk in sealed cans 
keeps for years. The large amount, however, of cane sugar added 
to preserved milk seriously disturbs its balance of proportion as a 
perfect food, and renders it unfit to bo used alone in a dilute state 
AS a substitute for mother’s milk by infants, a purpose for which it 
is largely employed. It should also be observed Uiat the relative 
proportion ol fat is small, the milk being partially skimmed beibre 
it is operated on, so that tho statoinont that preserved milk diluted 
with a small proportion of water is e(|aal to cream is not to be 
relied on. l^served milk, rich in cream, has always a more or 
less rancid oily taste, and caunot bo obtained so sweet and even in 
flavour as that largely deprived of fat According to a German 
patent of K. Klobs in Prague, plain coiulenscd milk may bo 
preserved by adding to every 100 litres of tho original milk a 
solution of 50 grains of benzoate of magnesium in one litre of 
water. 

Adulteration , — Practically the invariable mode of sophisticating 
milk for sale consists in the addition of water and in the subtrac- 
tion of cream,— 'in other w'ords, passing off skimmed or {tartly 
skimmed as new milk. Now and again there are found certain 
little refinements on these simple frauds, such as adding a quantity 
of sugar to correct the specific gi’avity, flour or starch to increase 
opacity, and a touch of colouring matter to cover tho bluish tinge 
wnich would betray skimmed milk. In the United Kingdom no 
official standard of what constitutes pure milk has been promul- 
gated, but the so-called Somerset House standard has lieon 
generally recognized in law courts. According to tliis, new milk 
should contain as a minimum of solids not fat 8 *0 |)cr cent, and of 
fat 2*5 ijer cent, and of water a maximum of 88*9 ner cent The 
most satisfactoiy manner of discovering tho probable genuineness 
of a sample of milk is by chemical analysis carried sufficiently far 
to determine the amount of fat and of other solids present 
Numerous attempts have been made to place in the bauds of dairy- 
men, dealers, and consumers of milk a trustworthy method of 
estimating the condition and value of tho article by simple 
quantitive tests for cream or fat-'-at once the most valuable con- 
stituent and one the presence of which in average [iroportion is 
indicative of the quality of the whole. The simplest but at the 
same time the least trustworthy and efficient method is by means 
of the so-called “oreamometer,*' which consists merely of a 
graduated glass tube in which a measured amount of milk is placed 
and the amount of cream it throws up is read off by moans of the 
scale. Specific gravity determinations have by themselves no ^ 
significance, seeing milk deprived of its cream can by dilution with * 
water be brought to correspond exactly with tho original milk. 
But by a combination of two methods,— first taking the specific 
gravity, next observing the yield of cream by the ** creamometer,” 
And finally taking the spemfic gravity of the milk deprived of 
cream, regard being had lo the temperature of the milk in these 
observations, an approzimatelj accurate idea of the value of a 
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operations of which are based on me fact that milk rich in cream 
is a much more opaque fluid than that from which cream has been 
taken or to which water is added, that invented by Professor 
Feser of Munich is one of the simplest and most usemL It con- 
sists of a glass tube open at the upper end and attenuated at its 
lower extremity. Into this narrower portion is flised a small 
cylindrical rod of o]>aque milk glass on which black lines are 
marked. These lines are invisible when the lower portion of the 
tube is filled with a measured quantity of milk, but on addition of 
water they become visible. W^cii the black lines become by the 
gradual admixture of water perfectly distinct, the richness of the 
milk in cream globules is indicated by the height to which the 
mixture of milk and >vator has risen m the wide portion of the 
tube, which has engraved on it a scale allowing on one side the 
amount of water added and on the other tho ] apportion of cream 
equivalent to tho transjiaroncy resulting from such addition. 

In the year 1878 it was calculated by Mr J. C. Morton 
that the total yield of milk from tho 2,250,000 cows and heifers 
in milk or in calf in England and Scotland amounted to about 

1.000. 000.000 gallons yearly. Ho assumed that about one-sixtli of 
that quantity (167,000,000 gallons) went to feed calves, and tW 
tho daily coii8um))tiou of the poimlntiou was 1,000,000 gallons, 
being rather more than a quarter of a pint {ter head, which accounts 
for 305,000,000, still leaving 468,000,000 gallons to be used for 
butter and cheese making. Two-tliirds of this quantity, or 

312.000. 000 gallons, Mr Morton assiimcs was used for cheese-making, 
yielding 2,800,000 cwts, of chi*eao (rather less than 1 lb per gallon 
of milk), and tlie rcinaiudcr, 156,000,000 gallons, of milk devoted to 
butter-making would yield 530,000 lb of butter, or 1 lb of butter 
for every 21 pints of milk. In these figures no account is taken of 
Ireland, whence at that {>oriod there were sent to England alone 
yearly 3,500,000 lb of salted butter. In Juno 1882 tho number of 
cows and heifers in milk and in calf in Great Britain did not vary 
greatly from the number on which Mr Morton’s estimate for 1878 
was based, Isung 2,267,175, whilst in Ireland the number was 
1,398,905, making the total for tho United Kingdom 8,682,817. 
If we take approximately Mr Morton’s data as the basis of calcu- 
lation, tho 3,682,817 milk cows and heifers in tho Uiiitod King- 
dom would yield, at 440 gallons ])er head, 1,020,219,480 gallons 
of milk. Further, assuming that one-sixth of this is consumed 
by calves, one-third consumed by population, one-third used for 
choGso-making, and one-sixth used for butter-making, wo have as 
the yield of cheese 4,846,000 cwts. and os the yield of butter 
920,000 cwts. As Ireland is much more a huttor-producing than a 
cheese-yielding country, tho quantity of choose made is probably 
overestimated in tliese figures, and tho amount of butter made is 
corr88])on(lingly understated. To bring out tiie consumption of 
dairy products for the year the following imports must be added: — 



Cwts. 

Vnlue. 

Cheese........... 

l,«02,4i)a 

2,107,428 

£4,742,808 

11,889,226 

Butter (Incliuiing buttenne) 


Thus we find tlie total supply of cheese to tho United Kingdom 
in 1882 was 6,588,495 cwts., and of butter the supply was 8,087,428 
cwts. Estimating tlie home produce of both articles at the same 
value os tho imports, the cheese sunply cost £18,820,000, and 
tho butter £16,150,000. Adding to these the probable cost of the 
milk consumed as such (say 550,000,000 gallons at Is. per gallon 
—£27,500,000), we have for the year 1882 in round numbers 
£62,000,000 expended on dairy produce within the United Kingdom, 
The total number of milch cows at present (1888) in the United 
States is stated at 15,000,000, which, taking the 440 gallons basis, 
yield annually 6,600,000,000 gallons, or nearly 80,000,000 tons of 
milk. In America the factory system of treating milk has attained 
much greater dimensions than in Europe, and that perfection of 
treatment, combined with the cheapness of raising and feeding stock, 
enables the American companies to enter tho European markets 
with large quantities of cheese and other dairy {iroducts of uniformlj 
good quality which find a ready and remifncrative sale, 

Koumias , — Under this name is properly understood a fermented 
drink prepared from rnare’s milk by the Tartar tribes of the Russian 
empire and by all the nomad races of the northern parts of Asia. 
It 18 made by diluting more’s milk with about one-sixth part of 
its quantity of water, and adding as a ferment about one-eighth 
part of very sour milk or of old koumiss. This mixture Is phiced 
in a wooden vessel which is covered over with a thick cloth, and so 
left for about twenty-four hours in a moderately warm situation. 
During that time a thick coagulum rises to the surface, which is 
thoroughly raincorporated by churning. After standing for another 

day, the whole mass is agiun thoroughly churned and mixed 
and in this state it forms new koumiss, having an agreeable subaod 
taste. The liquor is mostly stored and preserved by the Tartars in 
skin bottles, in which the fermentation continues developing its 
alcoholic qualities, and mellowing and improving its taste. Genuine 
Tartar koumise has the following oompoeition .*— alcohol 8*21, laetio 
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idd 019, ingar 210, albuminoids 1*86, fiit 1*78, lalti O'OOO. 
oarbonic acid 0177, and water 9316. A distilled spirit is mvptred 
from koumiss, which is drunk among the Tartars under the name 
of araca or area. Koumiss has of late years come into prominent 
notice as a remedial agent in cases of pulmonarjf consumption, and 
generally as a nutritious form of food easily assimilated by delicate 
stomachs. It is probable that all its yirtues reside in the originid 
milk from which ft is prepared, in which case the koumiss can only 
be r^rded as yaluable in so far that it is a convenient form under 
whi^ the essential properties of the milk can be preserved for neo. 
Under the name of koumiss a preparation of cow’s milk is now rerv 
generally sold. It is made by adding to each quart of new milk 
about a tablospoonful of common suj^r and brewer’s yeast, allowing 
the fermentation to proceed a sufficient length, then bottling and 
corking as in the case of aerated waters. Such a prejmration con- 
tains about the same proportion of alcohol as genuine koumiss, but 
a non-alcoholic variety can also be obtained, made by a process of 
natural fermentation, which continuing after bottling develops 
a large amount of carbonic acid and renders the liquor highly 
effervescent. (J. PA.) 

MILL, James (1773-1836), historian and political and 
mental philosopher, was born 6th April 1773, in the 
little village called Northwater Bridge (Bridge of North 
Esk), in the parish of Logie-Pert, in the county of Forfar. 
His father, James Mill, was a shoemaker; his mother, 
Isabel Fenton, belonged to a race of respectable fanners. 
The father was industrious, good-natured, and pious, but 
not knowm as specially intelligent. The mother was of a 
proud disposition, and resolved to educate James, her eldest 
son, for a superior destiny. He began his education at 
the parish school, and went on to the Montrose Academy, 
where he remained till the unusual age of seventeen and a 
half, when he went to the college of Edinburgh (1790). 
According to the usage of the time and neighbourhood, he 
ought to have been sent about thirteen or fourteen to 
Marischal College, Aberdeen. His remaining so long at 
the Montrose Academy, and his going to Edinburgh for 
his university course, must bo connected with his being 
taken up by Sir Jolin and Lady Jane Stuart of Fettercairn, 
who engaged him to bo tutor to their only daughter, 
known for having insjnred the affection of Sir Walter 
Scott, ahd for being the mother of Principal James David 
Forbes. Sir John and Lady Jane Stuart contracted a 
warm attachment for Mill, which lasted throughout their 
lives. At Edinburgh University Mill w'as distinguished as 
a Greek scholar. But he received his greatest impulse 
from Dugald Stewart, for whom he always expressed 
unbounded admiration. In October 1798 he was licensed 
as a preacher, but seems to have preached very seldom. 
His years from 1790 to 1802, besides being occupied with 
incessant studies extending into history and moral and 
political j>hiloso})hy, w^ere devoted to various tutorships. 

Failing to find a career to his mind in Scotland, in 1802 
he went to London in company w’ith Sir John Stuart, 
then member of parliament for Kincardineshire. He soon 
obtained literary occupation, to which he applied himself 
with untiring energy. His first important venture was to 
start a periodical on a new jjlan, entitled T/ie LiUrary 
Jounml^ w’hich bo^n to appear in January 1803, and 
continued under his editorship till the end of 1806. It 
was the most comprehensive in its aims of any periodical 
hitherto in existence, being a summary view of all the 
loading departments of human knowledge. Thomas 
Thomson, the chemist, took charge of science ; and many 
other men of ability co-operated. Mill himself wrote 
largely in biography, histoi^*, political philosophy, political 
economy, and also in theology, on w'hich his views at the 
time were broad without being sceptical. The publisher 
of the journal was Baldwin, who was also the proprietor 
of the St Jame^a Chrmidt^ a Conservative paper appear- 
ing three times a week. For two or three years, from 
1805 onwards, Mill was editor, but at last gave it up, 
partly on consoientiouB grounds, although in conducting 
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it ha never lent himself to the ^resdon of any illibenl 
views, bat often made it the vehicle of the opposite. 

Lot 1804 he wrote a pamphlet on the Cofn 
advooat^ the impolicy of a l^unty on the exportation of 
grain. Tbis was the l^nning of his career as a politioal 
economist. In 1805 he publii^ed a translation of villeni’a 
work on the EeformaHon^ an unsparing exposure of the 
vices ct the papal system. He added notes and quotationa 
by way of confirmation of the author’s views. On this 
subject also he continued to hold strong opinions all through 
life, and often recurred to it in his articles in the reviews. 
In 1805 he married Harriet Burrow, whose mother, a 
widow, kept an establishment for lunatics in Hozton, He 
then took a house in Eodney Street, Pentonville, where his 
eldest son, John Stuart, was born in 1806. It was about 
the end of 1806 that he entered upon the com^Bition of 
the History of India^ which he expected to finiim in three 
or four years. He was actually engaged upon it for twelve, 
giving, however, a considerable portion of his time to other 
writing for the support of his family. The strain upon his 
energies for those years was enormous. 

He became acquainted with Jeremy Bentham in 1808, 
and was for many years Bentham’s chief companion aq4 
ally. In 1810 Bentham, to have Mill nearer him, gave 
him Milton’s house, which adjoined his own, and was his 
property. After a few montlu’ trial Mill had to give up 
this house on account of his wife’s health, and went to live 
in Newington Green; but in 1814 Bentham leased the 
house No. 1 Queen’s Square, now 40 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
close to his own garden, and gave it to Mill at a reduced 
rent; here he remained till 1831. The intimacy with 
Bentham was rendered still closer. For four years, from 
1814 to 1817, Bentham was at Ford Abbey, near Chard, 
in Somersetshire, and there Mill and his family were 
domesticated witi^ him nine or ten months each year, — in 
which retirement it is probable that Mill was able to 
accelerate the completion of his history. 

In the twelve years between 1806 and 1818 he wrote a 
great many articles for various periodicals. Among these 
were the Anti-JacoUn Review^ the British Review, and the 
Rclectic Review ; but there is no means of tracing his con- 
tributions. In 1808 he began to write for the JSdwburgh 
Review, and contributed steadily till 1813, most of his articles 
being known. In the Annual Review for 1808 two articles 
of his are traced — a “ Keview of Fox’s History,” and an 
article on “Bentham’s Law Eeforms,” probably his first 
published notice of Bentham. The first known article in 
the Edinburgh was on “ Money and Exchange ” (October 
1808). In 1809 (Janua^ and July) he wrote at great 
length on Spanish America and General Miranda, with 
whom he was on terms of intimate friendship. In the July 
number he also wrote on China, In 1810 (April) he made 
a severe attack on the East India Company. He also 
wrote on the liberty of the press and on the Church of 
England in connexion with the Lancasterian schools. He 
was an active member of the committee for promoting 
education on Lancaster’s plan. In 181 1 a periodical named 
the PhUanJthropist was started by William Allen, and 
published in quarterly numbers till 1 817. Mill co-operated 
with Allen both in the writing and in the management. 
He contributed lordly to every number, — ^his principal 
topics being education, freedom of the press, and prison 
discipline ^nder which he expounded Bentham’s “ Iranop 
ticon ”). He made powerful onslaughts on Uie churdi in 
connexion with the Bell and Lancaster controversy. In 
1814 Maevey Napier engaged him to contribute to the 
supplement to the fifth edition of the Eneydopssdia 
BriiansUca. Many of the articles became notable. The 
list included “Government,” “ Jurisprudence,” “ Liberty 
of the Freas.” “Prisons and Prison Discipline^” “Odony,” 
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«Law of Nations," iiklnoation,’’ ^^Boggar," Benefit 
Societies," ^ Banks for Savings." In Jurispradenoe" and 
^Prisons" he was largely indebted to Bent^; in most 
of the others he was either altogether or in great part 
mginaL The article on ^*GU>vemment" will occupy a 
permanent position in English history. 

In 1818 was published the History of India^ which had 
a great and speedy success. It was the means of nliA.ngiTi g 
the author’s future position. The year following he was 
appointed an official in the India House, in the important 
department of the examiner of Indian correspondence. 
He gradually rose in rank till he was appointed, in 1830, 
head of the office. He introduced his eldest son into the 
same department in 1823. 

In 1824 Bentham projected the WestmiMter Bemew, and 
Mill was a principal writer for three years. Some of his 
most vigorous writings are^included among those contribu- 
tions. The first was an elaborate criticism of the Edinburgh 
Review as a whole ; it was followed by an onslaught on the 
Quarterly, Other articles dealt with English history and 
with ecclesiastical establishments, which he severely im- 
pugned. To a periodical of short duration, The Par- 
Hamewtary History and he contributed an elaborate 

*])olitical retrospect of the parliament of 1820-26. In 
1829 appeared the Analysis of the Human Mind, From 
1831 to 1833 he was largely occupied in the defence of the 
East India Company during the controversy attending the 
renewal of its charter, he being in virtue of his office the 
spokesman of the court of directors. In 1834 Sir William 
Molesworth projected the Lositon Review^ and Mill con- 
tributed to it during the last two years of his life. His 
most notable article was one entitled The Church and its 
Keform," which was much too sceptical for the time, and 
injured the Remw, His last published book was the 
FragmerU on Machinioslt^ which appeared in 1835. Ho 
died on the 23d June 1836. 

A considerable space woull bo required to do justice to Mill’s 
character— •Intellectual and moral— os shown both in his writings 
and in his intensely active and influential career. He was an ex- 
cellent scholar, in the sense of knowing the Greek and Koinan 
classics. His other accomplishments included general history, the 
philosophy ot ))oUtics in the most comprehensive acceptation, logic, 
ethics, and mental philosojiliy. The ty])e of his intellect was logi- 
cal in the highest degree; ho was, above nil tiling, clear and pre- 
cise, an enemy of every form of looseuess of reasoning, and a crusher 
of prevailing fallacies. This is the most notable feature in his 
writings througlior.t, His was also an original mind. PIxeept in a 
few subjects, which hud been so well elaborated by Hentham that 
he was content to he little more than an expounder of Bonthutn’s 
views, he gave a fresh turn to whatever topie lie took up. At a 
time when social subjeets were subjected almost exelusivoly to an 
empirical handling, ho insisted on bringing first principles to bear 
at every {>oint; in this lay both his strength and his weakness. 

His greatest literary nionunient is the History of India. The 
materius for narrating the acquisition by England of its Indian 
empire were put into shape for tlio first time; a vast body of political 
theory was brought to bear on the delineation of the Hindu civilisa- 
tion ; and the conduct of the actors in the 8U<;cessivo stages of the 
conquest and administration of India was subjected to a severe 
criticism. The work itself, and the author’s official connexion with 
India for the last seventeen years of his life, eifectud a complete 
chauM in the whole system of govorning that country. 

Mill played a great |)art as a politician and political philosopher 
in English affairs as well. He was, more than any other man, the 
founder of what was called philosophical radicalism. His writing 
on government and his personal influence among the Liberal poli- 
ticians of his time determined the change of view from the French 
Hevolution theories of the rights of man and the absolute equality 
of men to the daimiug of secuiities for good government through 
a great extension of the electoral suffrage. Under this banner it 
was that the Beform Bill was fought and won. 

His work on Political Eeomrny was intended as a text-lxiok of 
the subject, and shows all the author’s precision and lucidity. It 
followed up the views of Ricardo, with whom Mill was in habitual 
intimacy. It uiged strongly the modern application of the prin- 
ciple of population, and started the doctrine of taxing land for the 
uneanea increment of value. 0 

By bis AwUysi* (if the Mind and his Fragtnenl on Machiniosh 


Mill acquired a poaition in the histoiy of paychology and ethics. 
AttaohM to the a postsHoH sohool, he vindicated its claims with 
conspicuous ability. He took up the problems of mind very much 
after the fashion of the Scotch s&ool, as then represented by Reid, 
Stewart, and Brown, but made a new start, due m part to Hartley, 
and still more to his own independent thinking. He carried out the 
principle of aasociatioii into the analysie of toe complex emotional 
states, 08 the affections, the estbetio emotions, and the moral 
sentiment, all which he endeavoured to resolve into pleasurable and 
painful sensations. But the salient merit of the Analysis is the 
constant endeavour after precise definition of terms end clear state- 
ment of doctrines. The PragvMnt on Madkiidosh is a severe ex- 
posure of tlie flimsiness and misrepresentations of Mackintosh’s 
famous dissertation on ethical philosophy. It discusses, in a very 
thorough way, the foundations of ethics from the author’s point of 
view of utility. 

Mill’s influence on the young men of his time by his conversation 
has been especially celebrated. Among those that came under this 
influence were some of the greatest names in the generation that 
succeeded him. He hud himself a very high ideal of public virtue, 
which he carried out, at the risk of sacrificing all his chances of 
worldly advancement, and he impressed this ideal on those that 
surrounded him,— moat of all on his own son, who has since eclipsed 
his father in fame, if not in genius. 

See J. S. Mill’s Autobiography^ Bain’s Life of James Milk 0. 8. 
Bower’s Hartley and James MUl, (A B. *) 

MILL, John (c. 1645-1707), editor of an historically 
important critical edition of the New Testament, was born 
about 1645 at Shap in Westmoreland, entered Queen’s 
College, Oxford, as a servitor in 1661, and took his master’s 
degree in 1669. Soon afterwards he was chosen fellow 
and tutor of his college; in 1676 he became chaplain to 
the bishop of Oxford, and in 1681 bo obtained the rectoi^ 
of Blechingdon, Oxfordshire, and was made chaplain to 
Charles II. From 1685 till his death he held the appoint- 
ment of principal of St Edmund’s Hall; and in 1704 he 
was nominated by Queen Anne to a probendal stall in 
Canterbury. He died on June 23, 1707, just a fortnight 
after the publication of his Greek Testament. 

Mill's Novum Tcalamentum Orsecum^ cum lectionihua variantibus 
MSS. Excmplariumt VersUmum^ Mditionum SS. Patrum et Scrip- 
torum Ecclesiasiicorim, et in easdem notis (Oxford, fol. 1707), was 
undertaken by the advice ami encouragemout of Foil, hisponedocossor 
in the field of New Testament criticism ; it reprosontH the labour of 
thirty years, ami is admitted to mark a great advance on all that 
had previously been uchioved. Thu text indeed is that of R^ 
StephaiiuH (1550), but the noios, besides embodying all previously 
existing collections of various readings, add a vast number derived 
from his own examination of many new MSS. and Oriental versions 
(the latter uufortunaUdy ho used only in the Latin translations). 
He was the first to notice, though only incidentally, the vtdue of 
the concurrence of the Latin evidence with the Codex Alexandrlnus, 
the only reproscutative of an ancient non -Western Greek text then 
sufficiently Known ; this hint was not lost on Bentley (see Westcott 
and Hort, IntrodacMon to New I'eslamcnl). Mill's various readings, 
numbering about thirty thousand, were attacked by Whitby in his 
Examen as destroying the validity of the text ; Antony Collins also 
argued in the same souse though with a different object. The latter 
called forth a rejily from Bentley {PhilelmUherus Lipsiensis). In 1 710 
Kuster reprinted Mill’s Testament at Amsterdam with the readings 
of twelve additional MSS. 

MILL, John Stuabt (1806-1873), son of James Mill 
(g.v.),*was born in London on the 20th May 1806, His 
education was from first to last undertaken by his father,, 
and is likely long to remain a standing subject for wonder 
and discussion. Much of the wonder is no doubt due to 
his father’s monstrous inversion of custom, the boy being 
set almost as soon as he could speak to work at our time- 
honoured subjects of secondary and higher education. He 
was taught the Greek alphabet at the age of three, and one 
of his earliest recollections, as he has recorded in his auto- 
biography, was learning lists of common Greek words with 
* their English meanings, written for him by his father on 
cards. By his eighth year he had gone through in the 
original a great many Greek books. Of grammar," he 
says, until some years later, 1 learnt no more than the 
inflexions of the nouns and verbs, but after a cootm of 
vocables proceeded at once to translation ; and I faintly 
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raneinbdr goiDg ihitjii^ FMes^ the first Oreek 

book which I read. The Anabasis^ which I remember 
betteTi was the second. I learnt no Latin until my eighth 
year. At that time I had read under my father’s tuition 
a number of Greek prose authors, among whom I remember 
the whole of Herodotus and of Xenophon’s Cyropadia and 
Memorials of Socrates, some of the lives of the philosophers 
by Diogenes Laertius, part of Lucian, and J^rates Ad 
Dcmowicum and Ad Nicoclcm I also read, in 1813, the 
first siz dialogues (in the common arrangement) of Plato, 
from the EvJtkyphrm to the Thesstetus inclusive.” Besides 
all these Oreek books, he had read a great deal of history 
in English — Robertson’s histories, Hume, Gibbon, Watson’s 
Philip IL and III,, Hooke’s Roman History, RoUin’s 
Ancient History, Langhome’s Plutarch, Burnet’s History 
o/ My Own Times, thirty volumes of the Annual. Register, 
Millar’s Historical View of the English Government, 
Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, M^Crie’s Knox, and two 
histories of the Quakers. 

That Mill “ knew Greek ” and read Plato ” before he 
was eight years old is often repeated, sometimes as an 
instance of amazing precocity, sometimes as an awful 
example of injudicious parental forcing. The astonishment 
that a child should have done so much at such an age is 
probably as little grounded in reason as was Mill’s own 
opinion that any cUld might have done the same. It is 
forgotten that many thousands of persons have known 
Oreek before the age of eight without a knowledge of the 
technicalities of Greek grammar. In presence of the fact 
that Mill was never distinguished for great memory of 
detail or richness of historical or literary allusion, it is a 
fair conclusion that the matter of his reading at this age 
was of as little service to him in after life as if he had read 
the trashiest of boy’s own books. This is not to say that 
for educational purposes his early years were wasted as in 
his own and his father’s opinion they generally are. But 
undoubtedly the main factor in Mill’s education was not 
the literature put into his hands, but his constant inter- 
course with the active richly stored mind and strenuous 
character of his father. If any should be tempted to 
imitate the method, tliey should bear in mind that this 
was the cardinal element of it. The tutor was of more 
importance than the books. The reading of Plato’s 
dialogues would have been only an exercise in rough 
translation if the boy had not had a Socrates with him in 
living communion. The cliild was a constant inmate of 
his father’s study, and trotted by his side in his walks, 
giving from jottings on slips of paper as good an account 
as he could of what he had read. Ho thus learnt at an 
unusually early age by example, precept, and practice the 
habit of strenuous application to difficult work. The 
fact that Mill was taught thus early to take his chief 
pleasure in overcoming intellectual difficulties, and to realize 
the meaning of general terms, accounts for the singular 
and altogether unparalleled ease which he acquired in the 
treatment of political and social generalizations, not in 
barren abstract vagueness, but in close relation with facts. 
Tins on the intellectual side ; and on the moral side the 
child was almost from the dawn of consciousness instructed 
to regard himself as consecrated to a life of labour for the 
public good; his ambition was kindled to follow in the 
footsteps of the great men of all ages, and at the same 
time the utmost care was taken to purify that ambition 
from unworthy motives. 

A contemporary record of Mill’s studies from eight to 
thirteen is published in Dr Bain’s sketch of his life. It 
ehowB that the Autobiography rather understates than 
overstates the amount of work done. At the age of eight 
he began Latin, Euclid, and algebra, and was appointed 
•choolmaster to the younner ^ildren of the family — a 
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post, he hints, more serviceable to his intellect than to his 
manners. His main reading was still history, but he went 
through all the Latin and Greek authors commonly read 
I in the schools and universities, besides several that are not 
commonly read by undergraduates. He was not taught to 
compose either in Latin or in Greek, and he was never an 
exact scholar in the academic sense ; it was for the subject- 
matter that he was required to read, and by the age 61 
ten he could read Plato and Demosthenes with ease. His 
father’s History of India was published in 1818 ; immedi- 
ately thereafter, about the age of twelve, John, under his 
energetic direction, began a thorough study of the scholastic 
logic, at the same time reading Aristotle’s logical treatises 
in the original In the following year he was introduced 
to political economy. And there, when the pupil was 
nearly fourteen, this remarkable education terminated. 
From that time he worked less immediately under his 
father’s eye. It was an inevitable incident of such an 
education that Mill should acquire many of his father’s 
speculative opinions, and his father’s way of defending 
them. But his mind did not receive the impress passively 
and mechanically. One of the grand objects of educa- 
tion,” according to the elder Mill, should be to generate 
a constant and anxious concern about evidence”; and he 
laboured with all the energy of his strong will against 
allowing his son to become a parrot of his own opinions 
and arguments. The duty of collecting and weighing 
evidence for himself was at every turn impressed upon the 
boy ; he was taught to accept no opinion upon authority ; 
he was soundly rated if he could not give a reason for his 
beliefs. John Stuart Mill was deliberately educated as an 
apostle, but it was as an apostle of reasoned truth in 
human affairs, not as an apostle of any system of dogmatic 
tenets. It was purposely to prevent any falling off from 
this high moral standard till it should become part of his 
being that his father kept the boy so closely with himself. 
Much pity has been expressed over the dreary cheerless 
existence that the child must have led, cut off from all 
boyish amusements and companionship, working day after 
day on his father’s treadmill ; but a childhood and boyhood 
spent in the daily enlargement of knowledge, with the 
continual satisfaction of difficulties conquered, buoyed up 
by day-dreams of emulating the greatest of human 
benefactors, need not have been an unhappy childhood, 
and Mill expressly says that his was not unhappy. It 
seems unhappy only when we compare it with the desires 
of childhood left more to itself, and when we decline to 
imagine its peculiar enjoyments and aspirations. Mill 
complains that his father often required more than could 
reasonably be expected of him, but his tasks were not so 
severe as to prevent him from growing up a healthy, hardy, 
and high-spirited boy, though he was not constitutionally 
robust, and bis tastes and pursuits were so different from 
those of other boys of the some age. 

Most of Mill’s fifteenth year was spent in France in the 
family of Sir Samuel Bentham. Away from his father, 
he maintained his laborious habits; the discipline held. 
Copious extracts from a diary kept by him at this time 
are given by Dr Bain, and show how methodically and 
incessantly he read and wrote, studied botany, tackled 
advanced mathematical problems, made notes on the scenery 
and the people and customs of the country. On his return 
in 1821 he continued his old studies with the addition of 
some new ones. One of the new studies was Roman law, 
which he read with John Austin, his father having half 
decided on the bar as the best profession open to hitn. 
Another was psychology. In 1823, when he had just 
completed his seventeenth year, the notion of the bar as a 
livelihood was abandoned, and he entered as a derk in the 
examiner’s ofiice of the India House, ^^with the under- 
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i t a nding that he ahonld be employed from the banning 
in preparing drafts of despatches, and be thus trained up 
as a successor to those who then filled the highest depart- 
ments of the office.” 

^ Mill’s work at the India House, which was henceforth 
his livelihood, did not come before the public, and those 
who have scouted his political writings as the work of an 
abstract philosopher, entirely unacquainted with affairs, 
have ignored the nature of his duties. From the first he 
was more than a clerk, and after a short apprenticeship he 
was promoted, in 1828, to the responsible position of 
assistant-examiner. The duty of the so-called examiners 
was to examine the letters of the agents of the Company 
in India, and to draft instructions in reply. The character 
of the Company’s ^vemment was almost entirely depend- 
ent upon their abilities as statesmen. For twenty years, 
from 1836 to 1856, Mill had charge of the Company’s 
relations with the native states. In the hundreds of 
despatches that he wrote in this capacity, much, no doubt, 
was done in accordance with established routine, but few 
statesmen of his generation had a wider experience of the 
responsible application of principles of government to 
Mtual emergencies. That he said so little about this work 
in the Autobiography was probably because his main con- 
cern there was to expound the infiuences that affected his 
moral and mental development. A man of different 
temperament might have ^und abundance of dramatic 
interest in watching the personal and political changes in 
so many distinct states. But Mill makes no reminiscences 
of this kind, nor does he give any clue to the results of 
his own initiative. 

To return to his extra-official activity, which received an 
immense impulse about the time of his entering the India 
House from what must strike a man of the world as a strange 
source. The reading of Dumont’s exposition of Bentham’s 
doctrines in the Traite de Legislation was an epoch in 
Mill’s life. It awoke in him an ambition as enthusiastic 
and impassioned as a young man’s first love. The 
language that he uses about it in his autobiography reveals 
a warmth of inner life that few people would suspect from 
the record of his dry studies, ^len he laid down the last 
volume, he says, he had become a different being. It 
gave unity to the detached and fragmentary component 
parts of his knowledge and beliefs. “I now h^ opinions — 
a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy — in one among the best 
senses of the word, a religion, the inculcation and diffusion 
of which could be made the principal outward purpose of 
a life. And I had a grand conception laid before me of 
changes to be effected in the condition of mankind through 
that doctrine.” He had been carefully bred to contemplate 
work for human welfare as the ruling motive of his life ; 
that motive had now received definite direction. 

Many a youth has entered the world with ambition 
equally high, but few have felt as Mill felt the first shock 
of despair, and fewer still have rallied from tliat despair 
with such indomitable resolution. The main secret of the 
great “ crisis ” of his youthful life is probably to be found 
in the lofty ardour of the aspirations then conceived and 
shaped For four years he worked with faith and hope in 
his mission, and these were years of incessant propagandist 
activity. The enthusiast of seventeen, burning to reorganize 
human affairs so as to secure the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, set siege to the public mind through 
several approaches. He constituted a few of his youtUtd 
friends, imbued with the principles of his new creed, into 
a society which he called the Utilitarian ” Society, taking 
the woi^ as he tells us, from one of Galt’s novek Two 
newsmpers were open to him — the Traveller^ edited by a 
fnend of Bentham’s, and the Chrtmicle^ edited by his 
father’s friend Black. One of his first efforts was a aoHd 
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argument for freedom of discussion, in a series of letters 
to the Chrmiole apropos of the prosecution of Richard 
Carlile. But he watched all public incidents with a 
vigilant eye, and seized every passing opportuifity of 
exposing departures from sound principle in parliament 
and courts of justice. Another outlet was opened up for 
him in 1824 by the starting of the Westmintter Review^ 
and still another in the following year in the FarliamefUary 
History and Review. This year also he found a congenial 
occupation in editing Bentham’s RaiioncUe of JudidaC 
Evidence. Into this he threw himself with zeal. And all 
the time, his mind full of public questions, he discussed 
and argued eagerly with the many men of promise and 
distinction who came to his father’s house. He engaged 
in set discussions at a reading society formed at Grote’s 
house in 1825, and in set delates at a Speculative Society 
formed in the same year. 

‘‘A very disquisitive youth,” was Peacock’s description 
of young Mill at this period, and this was probably how 
the enthusiast struck most of his outside acquaintances. 
But the glow of a great ambition as well as the energy of 
a piercing intellect might have been felt in his WTitings. 
His mission was none the less arduous that he proposed to 
convert the world by reason. Only the fulness of unbroken 
hoi)e could have supported his powers, if be had bad a 
frame of iron, under the strain of such incessant labour. 
All of a sudden, a misgiving which he compares to the 
Methodist’s first conviction of sin ” made a rift in the 
wholeness of his faith in his mission. *'lt was in the 
autumn of 1826. 1 was in a dull state of nerves, such 

as everybody is occasionally liable to; unsusceptible to 
enjoyment or pleasurable excitement ; one of those moods 
when what is pleasure at other times becomes insipid or 

indifferent In this frame of mind it occurred to 

me to put the question directly to myself, * Suppose that 
all your objects in life were realized, that all the clmges ' 
in institutions and opinions which you are now looking 
forward to could be completely effected at this very 
instant, would this be a great joy and happiness to you 1 ’ 
And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, 

* No ! ’ At this my heart sank within me ; the whole 
foundation on which my life was constructed fell down. 
All my happiness was to have been found in the continual 
pursuit of this end. The end had ceased to charm, and 
how could there ever again be any interest in the means t 
I seemed to have nothing left to live for.” 

The passage in his autobiography in which Mill gives 
an account of thb prostrating disenchantment and his 
gradual release from its benumbing spell is one of the most 
interesting chapters in personal history. The first break in 
the gloom came, he tells us, from his reeding in Marmontel’s 
Mhnmres ^Hhe passage which relates bis father’s death, 
the distressed position of the family, and the sudden 
inspiration by which he, then a mere boy, felt and made 
them feel that be would be everything to them — would 
supply the place of all that they had lost.” Mill was 
moved to tears by the narrative, and his burden grew 
lighter at the thought that all feeling was not dead within 
him, that be was not a mere intellectual machine. This 
incident, and the delight that he now began to take in 
Wordsworth’s “ Poems founded on the Affections,” gives a 
clue to one of the secrets of Mill’s despondency. It was 
an unsatisfied longing for ^rsonal affection, for love and 
friendship, of which his life hitherto had been barren. 
His father seems to have been reserved, undemonstrative 
even to the pitch of chilling sternness in his intercourse 
with his faz^y; and among young Mill’s comradM con- 
tempt of feeling was almost a watchword, because it is so 
often associate with miscUevous prejudice and wrong 
conduct Himself absorbed in abstract questions and pro- 
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jecto of general philantliropy, he had been c^eee of 
winning or keeping personal attachment. But it was not 
till despair first seized him, as he looked back at the 
poverty of the iWlts of his work as an apostle, that Mill 
began to feel the void in his affections and the need of 
human symi)athy. We must remember how little when 
bis ambition was formed he knew of the living world 
around him. He knew in terms that political and social 
change must be slow ; he could whisper patience to him- 
self, and say to himself that his life must he happy because 
the attainment of his great object must occupy the whole 
of it; but without experience he could not have been 
prepared for the actual slowness of the reformer’s work, or 
armed against its terribly oppressive influence. Inevitably 
he underrated the stolidity and strength of the forces 
arrayed against him. Four years seems a long time at that 
age. In 1826 Mill could look back to four years of eager 
toil What were the results ? He had become convinced 
that his comrades in the Utilitarian Society, who never 
numbered more than ten, had not the stuff in them for a 
world-shaking propaganda ; the society itself was dissolved; 
the ParliamenJtary lievieio was a failure ; the Westminst^ 
did not pay its expenses ; Bentham’s Judicial Evidence pro- 
duced little effect on the reviewers. His own reception at 
the Speculative Debating Society, where he first measured 
his strength in public confiict, was calculated to produce 
self-distrust. He found himself looked upon with curiosity 
as a precocious phenomenon, a made man,” an intellectual 
machine set to grind certain tunes. The most clear and 
cogent reasoning failed to sway his audieTice. Great things 
had been expected of this society as a means of bringing 
together for close discussion the leading young men then 
in public life or looking forward to it. Its first session 
proved a fiasco. The leaders that had been expected stayed 
away. With these repulses to his hopes along the whole 
line of his activity, Mill must also have suffered from the 
nervous exhaustion that only the hope and heat of the 
fight hod kept him from feeling before. No wonder that 
he was disheartened, began to feel defects in his father’s 
training, to question and analyse his own faith, to yearn 
for the solace of personal affection, and to reconstitute his 
scheme of life. 

That in spite of this rude shock the foundations laid by 
his early training remained stable appears from the facts 
that all through the period of his gloom he continued 
working as before, and that he considered himself bound, 
once convinced that his old plan of life was insufficient, to 
build up a thoroughly reasoned new plan wherewith to 
give new heart and hope to his work. The new system 
was much less different from the old than might be sup- 
posed from what he says of the struggle that it coat him 
to reach it Kegard for the public good was still his 
religion, the ruling motive that gave unity to his conduct 
But he now recognized that this was too vague and insub- 
stantial an object to be sufficient of itself for the satisfac- 
tion of a man’s affections. It is a proof of the dominating 
force of his father’s character that it cost the younger Mill 
such an effort to shake off his stern creed about poetry 
and personal emotion. Like Plato, the elder Mill would 
have put poets under ban as ministers of prejudice and 
enemies of truth. And he often insisted on the wisdom 
of restricting as much as possible the private affections, 
while expanding as much as possible the public affections. 
Landor’s maxim of few acquaintances, fewer friends, no 
fomiliarities ” had his cordial approval. These doctrines 
the younger Mill at first took up with boyish enthusiasm 
and pedantry, but it was against this part of his father’s 
creed that he now felt himself forced in reason to revolt. 
He stood too much in awe of his father to make him the 
confidant of his difficulties. He wrestled with them in 
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the gloomy solitude of his own mind. He was victorioim ; 
he reached firm ground at last ; but the struggle left him 
in several respects changed. He carried out of the stmgg^ 
as the fruits of victory a more catholic view of the elements 
of human happiness, a delight in the poetry of nature and 
the affections as well as the poetry of heroic unselfidt 
character and action, a disposition to study more sympa- 
thetically the point of view of opponents, a more courteous 
style of polemic, a hatred of sectarianism, an ambition 
no less noble and disinterested but moderate to practical 
possibilities. 

In the course of the next few years Mill wrote compara- 
tively little, but he “ carried on,” as be says, ** a quantity 
of tlunking respecting a host of subjects.” It was a period 
of search, deliberation, germination, and striking root. 
Coincident if not causey connected with the relief from 
his spiritual crisis came his first consciousness of power 
as *‘an original and independent thinker.” In the dia- 
lectic conversations with a small band of students at 
Crete’s house, he regained the self-confidence that had been 
shaken in the larger and rougher arena of the Speculative 
Debating Society. The beginning of his works on logic 
and political economy may be traced back to those discus- 
sions, and he learnt from them, he tells us, the habit of 
“never accepting half solutions of difficulties as complete ; 
never abandoning a puzzle, but again and again returning 
to it until it was cleared up; never allowing obscure 
comers of a subject to remain unexplored, because they did 
not appear important; never thinking that he perfectly 
understood any part of a subject until he understood the 
whole.” He learnt also an im])ortant moral lesson from 
the Speculative Society, besides learning the strong points 
of other political and social creeds and the weak points of 
Benthamism from defending it point by point against all 
comers. With all his despondency, he did not abandon 
the meetings of the society after the fiasco of the first 
session. He stood by it firmly, and in a short time had 
the triumph of seeing its debates famous enough to attract 
men with whom it was profitable for him to interchange 
opinions, among others Maurice and Sterling. He ceas^ 
to attend the society in 1829, but he carried away from 
it the strengthening memory of failure overcome by per- 
severing effort, and the important doctrinal conviction that 
a true system of political philosophy was “ something much 
more complex and many-sided than he had previously had 
any idea of, and’ that its office was to supply, not a set 
of model institutions, but principles from which the insti- 
tutions suitable to any given circumstances might be 
deduced.” 

The first sketch of Mill’s political philosophy appeared 
in a series of contributions to the Examiner in the autumn 
of 1830 on “Prospects in France.” He was in Paris soon 
after the July Revolution, made the acquaintance of the 
leading spirits among the younger men ; and in his discus- 
sion of what they were doing and what they should do in 
making a new constitution we find the germs of many 
thoughts afterwards more fully developed in his ReprtBen- 
Uitive Governmmt. 

The division of a man’s life into periods must alvrays 
be a rough partition, but we may conveniently and with 
tolerable accuracy take these letters as marking the close 
of his period of meditative search, of radication, and his 
return to hopeful aspiring activity. It was characteristic 
of the nature of the man that he should be stirred to such 
delight by the Revolution in France, and should labour so 
earnestly to make his countrymen understand with what 
gravity and sobriety it had been effected, llieir own 
Reform Bill came soon after, and it is again characteristio 
of Mill— -at once of his enthusiasm and of his steady deter- 
mination to do for humanity the work that nobody else 
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•eemed able or willing to do^that we find him in the heat 
of the Btmggle in 1831 writing to the Examiner a aeries 
of lettem on “ The Spirit of the Age ** which drew from 
Carlyle ihe exclamation, <^Here is a new mystic!” We 
can easily see now what it was in these remarkable essays 
that fascinated Carlyle ; it was the pervading opinion that 
in eveiy natural state of society power must be in the 
hands of the wisest. This was the condition of stability; 
when power and wisdom ceased to coincide, there was a 
disturbuice of the equilibrium till this coincidence was 
agw effected. But whether Carlyle was right in the 
epithet ** mystic ” may be judged from the fact that Mill’s 
inductive logic was the direct result of his aspirations after 
political stability as determined by the dominion of the 
wisest, ** Why is it,” he asked, ** that the multitude accept 
implicitly the decisions of the wisest, of the specially 
skillec^ in physical science Because in physical science 
th^ is all but complete agreement in opinion, “ And why 
this agreement!” Because all accept the same methods 
of investigation, the same tests of truth. Is it possible 
then to obtain unanimity as to the methods of arriving at 
condusions in social and political matters, so as to secure 
eimilar agreement of opinion among the specially skilled, 
and similar general respect for their authority? The 
same thought appears in a review of Herschel’s Natural 
Philosophy^ written about the same time. Mill remarks 
that the uncertainty hanging over the very elements of 
moral and social philosophy proves that the means of 
arriving at the truth in those sciences are not yet properly 
understood. ** And whither,” he adds, can mankind so 
advantageously turn, in order to learn the proper means, 
and to form their minds to the proper habits, as to that 
branch of knowledge in which by universal acknowledg- 
ment the greatest number of truths have been ascertained, 
and the greatest possible degree of certainty arrived at?” 

By 1831 Mill’s enthusiasm for humanity had been 
thoroughly reawakened, and had taken the definite shape 
of an aspiration to supply an unimpeacliable method of 
search for conclusions in moral and social science. From 
the platform on which Carlyle and Mill met in 1831 they 
travelled different roads, — the one to preach the duty of 
obedience to the wisest, the other to search for a moans by 
which wisdom might be acquired such as would command 
respect and win the assent of free conviction. No mystic 
ever worked with warmer zeal than Mill. But his zeal 
encountered, a check which baffled him for several years, 
and which left its mark in various inconsistencies and 
incoherences in his completed system. He had been bred 
by his father in a great veneration for the syllogistic logic 
as an antidote against confused thinking. He attributed 
to his early discipline in this logic an impatience of vague 
language which in all likelihood was really fostered in him 
by his study of the Platonic dialogues and of Bentham, for 
he always had in himself more of Plato’s fertile ingenuity 
in canvassing the meaning of vague terms than the school- 
man’s rigid consistency in the use of them. Bo this as it 
may, enthusiastic as he was for a new logic that might 
give certainty to moral and social conclusions. Mill was no 
less resolute that the new logic should stand in no 
antagonism to the old. In his Westminister review of 
' Whately’s Lo^ in 1828 (invaluable to all students of the 
genmB of Mill’s logic) he appears, curiously enough, as an 
ardent and brilliant champion of the syllogistic logic against 
highfliers such as the ^tch philosophers who talk of 
superseding” it by ‘‘a supposed system of inductive 
logic.” His inductive logic must supplement and not 
supersede.” It must be concatenated with the syllogistic 
logic, the two to be incorporated in one system. But for 
several years he searched in vain for the means of con- 
catenation. 
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Meantime, while recurring again and again, as vm his 
custom, to this cardinal difficulty. Mill worked indefatigably 
in other directions where he saw his way clear, ez^tiating 
over a wide range of political, social, economical, and 
philosophical questions. The working of the new order in 
France, and the personalities of the le^ing men, had a pro- 
found interest for him ; he wrote on the subject in the 
Examiner. He had ceased to write for the Westminster 
in 1828; but during the years 1832 and 1833 he con- 
tributed many essays to Tail's Jfayasine, the Jurist^ and 
the Monthly ReposUory. In 1835 the London Review was 
started, with Mill as editor ; it was amalgamated with the 
Westminster in 183G, and Mill continued editor till 1840. 
Much of what he wrote then was subsequently incorporated 
in his systematic works ; some of his essays were reprinted 
in his first two volumes of Dissertations and DiscuS^ons 
(1859). The essays on Bentham and Coleridge constituted 
the first manifesto of the new spirit which Mill sought to 
breathe into English Radicalism. But the reprinted papers 
give no just idea of the immense range of Mill’s energy at 
this time. His position in the India Office, where alone 
ho did work enough for most men, cut him off from 
entering parliament; but he laboured hard though 
ineffectually to influence the legislature from without by 
combating the disposition to rest and be thankful. In 
his Autohiography he admits that the attempt to form a 
Radical party in parliament at that time was chimerical. 

It was in 1837, on reading Whowell’s Inductive Sciences 
and re-reading Herschel, that Mill at last saw his way 
clear both to formulating the methods of scientific investi- 
gation and joining on the new logic as a supplement to the 
old. Epoch-making as his logic undoubtedly was, from 
the multitude of now views o[)enod up, from the addition 
of a new wing to the rambling old building, and from the 
inspiring force with which every dusty chamber was 
searched into and illuminated. Mill did not escape all the 
innumerable pitfalls of language that beset the pioneer in 
such a subject. It is evident from a study of his purposes 
and the books from which ho started that his worst 
perplexities wore due to his determination to exhibit 
scientific method as the complement of scholastic logic. 
In his defence of the syllogism he confounds the syllogistic 
forms with deductive reasoning. Every deductive reason- 
ing may be thrown into the form of a syllogism, but not 
every syllogism is deductive. The reasoning in several of 
the syllogistic forms is not deductive at all in the sense 
of involving a movement from general to particular. 
Although he knew Aristotle in the original. Mill did not 
recognize the fact that the syllogistic machinery was 
primarily constructed for the reasoning together of terms. 
As regards the word induction. Mill uses it in different 
connexions to cover three or four distinguishable meanings 
— induction viewed as the establishment of predications 
about a general term, induction viewed as inference from 
the known to the unknown, induction viewed as verifica- 
tion by experiment, and induction viewed as the proof of 
propositions of causation. The form of his system was 
really governed by the scholastic notion of induction as a 
means of establishing general propositions ; the inductive 
part of his system is introduced after the deductive under 
this character ; while the greater portion of the substance 
of what he treats of under the name of induction, and 
especially the so-called experimental methods, have nothing 
whatever to do with the establishment of general proposi- 
-tions, in the technical sense of general propositions. 

But the permanent value and influence of Mill’s inductive 
logic is not to be measured by technical inaccuracies and 
inconsistencies, to which an academic mind may easily 
attach undue importance. In the technical history of the 
science. Mill’s Logic may be viewed as an attempt to fuse 
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the pmetical tests of truth set forth in HerscheFs Ditcwmt 
Matwral PhUoBophy with the theoretic views of induc- 
tion propounded in Whatelj^s Logic» But in the history 
of thought the great importance of the work is due not so 
much to its endeavour to formulate the methods of science 
and lay bare the first principles on which they rest as to 
its systematic application of scientific method to what he 
called the moral sciences. Mill has often been criticized 
as if he had pretended to teach men how to conduct their 
investigations and how to make discoveries in the physiol 
sciences. His work was rather to educe from the practice 
of men of science the principles on which they proceed in 
testing and proving tiieir speculations concerning cause 
and effect in the physical world, and see whether the same 
principles could not be applied in testing and proving 
speculations concerning cause and effect in the moral | 
world. What is the effect u]»on human character and 
human happiness of given social and ])hysical conditions — 
climate, institutions, customs, laws ? How can conclusions 
upon such points bo proved ? These were the questions 
in which Mill was interested, and the striking novelty of 
his work was its endeavour to show that propositions of 
cause and effect in human affairs must be proved, if they 
admit of ])roof at all, absolute or a])proximate, on the 
same 2 >rinciples with projiositions of cause and effect in 
the material world. 

The Zo^ic was published in 184-3. In 184-4- appeared 
his Essays an Some Unsettled Questions in Political 
Economy. These essays were worked out and written 
many years before, and show Mill in his first stage as a 
political economist. Four out of the five essays are 
elaborate and powerful solutions of peri)lexing technical 
problems— the distribution of the gains of international : 
commerce, the influence of consumption on production, the 
definition of productive and unproductive labour, the pre- 
cise relations between profits and wages. Though Mill 
appears hero purely as the disciple of Ricardo, striving 
after more precise statement, and reaching forward to 
further consequences, we can well understand in reading 
these essays, searching, luminous, large and lK)ld in outline, 
firmly wrought in detail, how about the time when he first 
sketched them he began to be conscious of power as an 
original and independent thinker, 

That originality and independence became more con- 
spicuous when ho reached his second stage as a political 
economist, struggling forward towards the standpoint 
from which his systematic work was written. It would 
seem that in his fits of desi)ondoncy one of the thoughts 
that sat ui)on him like a nightmare and marred his dreams 
of human improvement was the ai)i)arently inexorable 
character of economic laws, condemning thousands of 
labourers to a cramped and miserable existence, and 
thousands more to semi-starvation. From this oj^pressive 
feeling he found relief in the thought set forth in the 
opening of the second book of his Political Ecmomy—HhoX, 
while the conditions of pr»'duction have the necessity of 
physical laws, the distribution of what is produced among 
the various classes of producers is a matter of human 
arrangement, dependent upon alterable customs and 
institutions. There can be little doubt that this thought, 
whether or not in the clear shape that it afterwards 
awumed, was the germ of all that is most distinctive in 
his system of i^litical economy. It was as far as possible 
from the r^Jity of his method of exposition to fall into 
the confusion of supposing that it was for political 
economy to discuss the equity of different modes of 
distribution, or the value of other objects of human 
endeavour conflicting with the production of wealth ; but 
he put economic inquiries clearly in their proper place as 
laa^g to conclusions that were not always final and bind- 
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ing on the practical statesman, but h^ to be taken with 
other consiaerations as governing rational human action. 
Besides thus putting poUtical economy in its just correla- 
tion with other parts of social science and conduct, Mill 
widened the scope of economic inquiries by discussing the 
economic consequences of various ideal social arrangements, 
and more especially different modes of distributing produce 
between landlord capitalist, and labourer. Mill certainly 
redeemed political economy from the reproach of being e 
dry science. Nobody with any interest in human improve- 
ment can read his work with indifference. And he did 
this without in any way disturbing the original conception 
of political economy as the science of cause and effect in 
the production of wealth. One of his most eminent 
successors, the late Professor Caimes, thus admirably 
summed up his work as a political economist ; — As he- 
himself used to put it, Ricardo supplied the backbone of 
the science ; but it is not less certain that the limbs, the 
joints, the muscular developments — all that renders 
political economy a complete and organized body of 
knowledge — have been the work of Mill.” 

While his great systematic works wore in progress,. 
Mill wrote very little on events or books of the day. He 
''•urned aside for a few months from his Political Economy 
during the winter of the Irish famine (1846-47) to 
advocate the creation of peasant-proprietorships as a 
remedy for distress and disorder in Ireland. He found 
time also to write elaborate articles on French history and 
Greek history in the Edinburgh Review apropos of Michelet, 
Guizot, and Grote, besides some less elaborate essays. 

The Political Economy was published in 1848. Mill 
could now feel that the main work he had proposed for 
himself was accomplished; but, though he wrote compara- 
tively little for some years afterwards, he remained aa 
much as ever on the alert for opportunities of useful 
influence, and pressed on with hardly diminished 
enthusiasm in his search for useful truth. Among other 
things, he made a more thorough study of socialist writers, 
with the result that, though he was not converted to any 
of their schemes as being immediately practicable, he 
began to look upon some more equal distribution of the 
produce of labour as a practicability of the remote future, 
and to dwell upon the prospect of such changes in human 
character as might render a stable society possible without 
the institution of private property. This he has called his 
third stage as a political economist, and he says that he 
was helped towards it by the lady, Mrs Taylor, who became 
his wife in 1851, and with whom he had lived in intimate 
friendship for more than twenty years before. It is 
generally supposed that he writes with a lover’s extrava- 
gance aWt this lady’s powers when be compares her with 
Shelley and Carlyle. But a little reflexion will show that 
he wrote with his usual accuracy and sobriety when he 
described her influence on him. He expressly says that 
he owed none of his technical doctrine to her, tj^t she 
influenced only his ideals of life for the individual and for 
society ; and his language about her is really only a 
measure of the importance that he attached to such ideals 
above any systems of reasoned truth. There is very little 
propositional difference between Mill and his father ; but 
it is obvious from what he says that his inner life bei^me 
veiy different after he threw off his father’s authority. 
This new inner life was strengthened and enlarged by Mrs 
Taylor. We must remember also that Mill in his early 
years had been so strictly secluded from commonplaoe 
sentiment that what the general world woidd confer 
commonplace must have come to him with all the freshness 
of a special revelation. 

During the seven years of his married life Mill published 
less than in any other period of his career, but four of his 
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most cloMly reined and characteristic works, the Liberty^ 
the UtUitarianifm^ the TJwughts on Parliamentary Reform^ 
and the Svtotetion of Women^ besides liis posthumously 
published essays on Nature and on the Utility of Religion, 
were thought out and partly written in collaboration with 
his wife. In 1856 he became head of the examiner’s 
office in the India House, and for two years, till the 
dissolution of the Company in 1858, his official work, 
never a light task, kept him fully occupied. It fell to 
him as head of the office to write the defence of the 
Company’s government of India wheti the transfer of its 
powers was proposed. Mill was earnestly opposed to the 
transfer, and the documents in which he substantiated the 
proud boast for the Company that “ few governments even 
under far more favourable circumstances have attempted 
so much for the good of thcirtsubjects or carried so many 
of their attempts to a beneficial issue,” and exposed tlie 
defects of the proposed new government, are models of 
trenchant and dignified pleading. His prediction that the 
Indian Secretary’s council would serve as a screen and 
not as a check was in the opinion of many ami)ly verified 
a few years ago. 

On the dissolution of the Company, Mill was olTerod a 
scat in the new council, but declined. His retirement 
from official work was followed almost immediately by his 
wife’s death, and from this calamity lie sought relief in 
active literary occupation. Politics, sociology, and psycho- 
logy divided as before the energies of his active mind. 
One of his first cares was to publish with a touching 
dedication to his wife the treatise on Liberty, wliicli they 
had wrought out together, principle by primnple and 
sentence by sentence. This pious duty discharged, ho 
turned to current inditics, and published, in view of t)m 
impending llcform Bill, a pamphlet on parliamentary 
reform. The chief feature in this was an idea concerning 
which ho and Mrs Mill often deliberated, the necessity 
of providing chocks against uneducated democracy. His 
fanciful suggestion of a plurality of votes, j)ro])ortioned to 
the elector’s degree of education, was avowedly put forward 
only as an ideal ; he admitted that no authentic test of 
education could for the present be found. An anonymous 
Conservative caught at the scheme in another pamphlet, 
proposing income as a test. Soon after, Mill supported 
in iodise f 8, still with the same object, Mr Hares scheme 
for the rei)rcsentation of minorities. In the autumn of 
the same year he turned to psychology, reviewing Mr 
Bain’s works in the Edinburgk Review. 

In this way the indefatigable thinker worked on, throw- 
ing himself by turns into the various lines along which he 
saw prospects of fulfilling his mission as an apostle of pro- 
gress. In his Representative Government ( 1 860) he systema- 
tized opinions already put forward in many casual articles 
and essays. His Utilitarianum (published in Fraser's in 
1861) was a closely reasoned systematic attempt to answer 
objections to his ethical theory and remove misconceptions 
of it. As the inventor of the term Utilitarianism, he was 
entitled to define its meaning; and he was especially 
anxious to make it clear that he included in utility the 
leasures of the imagination and the gratification of the 
igher emotions, and to show how i)owerfully the good of 
mankind as a motive appealed to the imagination. His 
treatise on the Subjection of Women, in its ruling intention 
a protest against the abuse of power, was Mill’s next work, 
though it was not published tUl 1869. His Examination 
of Hamilton's Philosophy, published in 1865, had engaged 
a large share of his time for three years before. When it 
first occurred to him that a criticism of the chief of our 
native intuitional psychologists would cause a wholesome 
stir and serve enlightenment, he thought only of an article 
such as he wrote about Austin’s Jurisprudence or Grote’s 
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Plato, But he soon found that the subject required a book, 
and a book appeared which certainly answered the purpose 
of rousing the sleepy realms of philosophy and theolo^. 

While mainly occupied in those years with philosophical 
studies, Mill did not remit his interest in current politics. 
He made his voice heard on the contest in America in 
1862, taking the side of the North — then very unpopular 
in London — and using all his strength to explain what has 
since been universally recognized as the issue really at 
stake in the struggle, the abolition of slavery. It was 
characteristic of the closeness with which he watched 
current events, and of his zeal in the cause of “ lucidity,’^ 
that, when the Reader, nn organ of science and unpartisan 
opinion, fell into difficulties in 1 865, Mill joined with some 
distinguished niou of science and letters in an effort to keep 
it afloat. He supplied part of the money for carrying it 
on, contributed several articles, and assisted the editor, 
Mr Fraser llae, wfith his advice. The effort was vain, 
though such men as Herbert Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, 
('Jaimes, IMai k Pattison, F. Harrison, Sir Frederick Pollock,, 
and Lockycr were among tlic contributors, 

lu lv8()5 a new channel was opened to his influence. 
He was requestorl to stand for Westminster, and agreed 
on comlitions strictly in accordance with his principles of 
parliamentary election. He would not canvass, nor pay 
ugonts to canvass for him, nor would he engage to attend 
to the local business of the constituency. Ho was with 
difiiculty ]>ersuadcd even to address a meeting of the 
electors. The story of tliis remarkable election has been 
tohl by Mr .lames Beal, one of the most active supporters 
of Mill’s candidature. In parliament he adhered to his 
lifelong ])rinciple of doing only work that needed to be 
done, and that nobody else seemed e(|ually able or willing 
to do. Jt may have been a consciousness of this fact 
whi<;]i prc)m])ted a remark made by tlic Speaker tJiat Mill’s 
presence in parliament elevated the tone of debate. The 
impression made hy him in parliament is in some danger 
of being forgotten, beeause Jio was not instrumental in 
carrying any great measure that nnght servo as an abiding 
iriemorial. But, although in one of his first speeches 
against the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland 
he was very unfavourably received. Mill thoroughly 
succeodecl in what is called “ gaining the ear of the House.” 
The cudy sjjcocIi made by him during his throe years in 
jmrJiament tliat was listened to with impatience was, 
curiously enough, his Hj>eecli in favour of counteracting 
democracy by providing for the representation of minorities. 
His attack on the conduct of General Eyre in Jamaica 
was listened to, but with rei»ugnance by the majority, 
although his action in tliis matter in and out of parliament 
was far from being ineffectual. He took an active part in 
the deliates on Mr Disraeli’s llcform Bill, and helped to 
extort from the Government several useful modifications 
of the Bill for the Prevention of Corruiit Practices, The 
reform of land tenure in Ireland, the representation of 
women, the reduction of the national debt, the reform of 
Jiondoii government, the abrogation of the declaration of 
Paris, were among the topics on which he spoke with 
marked effect. He took occasion more than once to 
enforce what he had often advocated in writing, England’s 
duty to intervene in Continental politics in support of the 
cause of freedom. As a speaker Mill was somewhat 
hesitating, pausing occasionally as if to recover the thread 
of his argument, but he showed great readiness in extern-* 
[idraneous debate. Viewed as a candidate for ministerial 
office, he might be regarded as a failure in parliament, but 
there can be no doubt that his career there gmtly extended 
his influence. 

Mill’s subscription to the election expenses of Mr 
Bradlaugh, and bis attitude towards Governor Eyre, are 
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gtnmlljr regarded as the main canaee of hia defeat in the 
general election of 1866. But, as he suggests himseli^ hie 
studied advocacy of unfamiliar projects of reform had na^de 
him unpopular with “moderate Liberals.” When he was 
elected on a sudden impulse of enthusiasm, extremely 
little was known about him by the bulk of the electorate; 
and his writing about checks against democracy had pre- 
pared many for a more conservative attitude on questions 
of practical i)oljtics. He retired with a sense of relief to 
his cottage and his literary life at Avignon. His parlia- 
mentary duties and the quantity of correspondence brought 
upon him by increased publicity had absorbed nearly the 
whole of his time. The scanty leisure of his first recess 
had been devoted to writing his St Andrews rectorial 
address on higher education and to answering attacks on 
his criticism of Hamilton ; of the second, to annotating, in 
conjunction with Mr Bain and Mr Findlator, his father’s 
Af^ym of tJte Mind, But now ho could look forward to 
a literary life pure and simple, and liis letters show how 
much he enjoyed the change. His little cottage was filled 
with )>ooks and newspapers ; the beautiful country round 
it furnished him with a variety of walks ; he read, wrote, 
discussed, walked, Ixitanized. His step-daughter, Miss 
Taylor, his constant companion after his wife’s death, 
“architect and master-mason all in one,” carried out 
various improvements in their quiet home for the philo- 
sopher’s comfort. “Helen,” he wrote to Mr Thornton, 
“ has carried out her long-cherished scheme (about which 
she tells me she consulted you) of a ^ vibratory ’ for me, 
and has made a pleasant covered walk, some 30 feet long, 
where I can vibrate in cold or rainy weather. The 
terrace, you must know, as it goes round two sides of the 
house, has got itself dubbed the ‘ semi-circurngyratory.’ 
In addition to tills Plelen has built me a herbarium, a 
little room fitted up with closets for my plants, shelves 
for my botanical books, and a groat table whereon to 
manipulate them all. Thus, you soo, with my herbarium, 
my vibratory, and my seini-circumgyrator}", 1 am in clover; 
and you may imagine with what scorn 1 think of the 
House of Commons, w^hich, comfortable club as it is 
said to be, could offer me none of tliese comforts, or, more 
perfectly speaking, these necessaries of life.” Mill was an 
enthusiastic botanist all liis life long, and a frequent con- 
tributor of netes and short papers to tlie Phytoloyut, One 
of the things that he looked forward to during his last 
journey to Avignon was seeing the spring flowers and 
comideting a Jiora of the locality. His delight in scenery 
frequently appears in letters written to his friends during 
his summer and autumn tours. 

No recluse ever had a more soothing retreat than Mill’s 
Avignon cottage, but to tlio last he did not relax his 
laborious habits nor his ardent outloik on human affairs. 
The essays in the fourth volume of his lHmrtaHom--o\\ 
endowments, on land, on labour, on metaphysical and 
psychological questions — were written for the ForUiiyhfly 
£irmw at intervals after his short parliamentary career. 
One of his first tasks was to send his treatise on the 
Subjection of IVomen through the press. The essay on 
Theum w.as written soon after. The last public work in 
which lie engaged was the starting of the Land Tenure 
Reform Association. The interception by the state of the 
unearned increment, and the promotion of co-operative 
agriculture, were the most striking features in his pro- 
gramme. He "wrote in the Ejcaminer and made a public 
apeech in favour of the association a few months liefore 
liis death. The secret of the ardour with which ho took 
this question probably was his convictiou that a great 
struggle was impending in Europe between labour and 
•apitaL He regarded his project as a timely compromise. 
MUl died at Avignon on the 8th of May 1873. 


WltiUn the limitt of this artide it is imiKNMible to attempt a 
oiitidsm of Mill’s ooncltisionB in so many Selds d research; one 
nnist be conte nt with trying to indicate the poneie end the ^lit 
of his work. Perhaps we still stand too near to jvto wilhont 
some years hence men will be better able to say wSether he made 
sciolism leas reckless or brought mankind appreciably nearer that 
dominion of the wisest which was the remote goal of ms endeavonr. 
It will be long before humanity finds a mmler examr^ of the 
soardier after the best means of social improTement He sought 
after clear ideas with the ardour of a mystic, the patienoe and 
laborious industry of a man of science; ho encountered opponents 
with a generosity and a courtesy worthy of any prenx ehevalitr of 
msdiieval romance, while he was not inferior to that ideal in the 
vigour of his blows against injustice. As regards his influence, it 
has been well said that “no calculus can integrate the innumerable 
pulses of knowledge and of thought that he has made to vibrate in 
the minds of his generation.” He quickened thought upon every 
problem that he touched. Any estimate of Mil I’s semce to political 
or philosophical thought at this moment is liable to bo injuri- 
ouafy affected by the temporary, discredit into which some of bis doc- 
trines have fallen. He was not infallible; he made no claim to dog- 
matic authority. But in criticism of detail, according to our present 
light, we may easily blind ourselves to the greatness of the work 
that Mill accomplished in the development of opinion. (W. M.) 

MILLAU, or Milhau, capital of an arrondiBsement in 
the department of Aveyron, France, is situated on the left 
bank of the Tam, half a mile below the point at which 
that river is joined by the Dourbie, and 48 miles to the 
south-east of Hodez, on the Hodez and Montpellier line. 
Itself 1210 feet above the level of the sea, it is overlooked 
by hills covered with vineyards and fruit trees or by bare and 
scarped rocks. The streets of Millau are narrow, and some 
of the houses of great antiquity, but the town is surrounded 
by spacious boulevards. On two sides the Place d’Armes 
is adorned by stone columns supporting galleries of wood; 
the only buildings of special interest are the Romanesque 
church of Notre Dame, and the belfry of the old h6tel de 
ville. The principal industry is the manufacture of gloves, 
but various branches of the leather manufacture are also 
carried on. Tlie chief articles of commerce are wool (both 
raw and prepared), Roquefort cheese, wine, almonds, and 
live stock. The population in 1881 was 16,628. 

The viscounts of Millau are mentioned as eai'ly as the 10th 
century; in the 16th it became one of the leading strongholds of 
the Reformed party in the south of France. Its industry suffered 
severely by the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 

MILLENNIUM. In the history of Christianity three 
main forces are found to have acted as auxiliaries of the 
gosiiel. They have elicited the ardent enthusiasm of many 
whom the bare preaching of the gos^iel would never have 
made decided converts. Tliese are (1) a belief in the 
speedy return of Christ and in His glorious reign on earth; 
(2) mystical contemplation, which regards heavenly bless- 
ings as a possible possession in the present life ; and (3) 
faith in a divine predestination of some to salvation and 
others to perdition. Each of those forces has at particular 
times proved too strong for church authority and burst the 
embaxikments with which the church liad at once narrow^ed 
and protected Christian life and thought. They have pro- 
duced ecclesiastical, social, and political convulsions, where 
the elemental force of religious conviction has destroyed 
all organization, whether of church or of state. They have 
releos^ from its fetters the free spirit of Christianity, 
though often enough they have associated with it a 
fanaticism more damaging to the gospel than the temporiz- 
ing policy of the hierarchy. 

First in point of time came the faith in the nearness of 
Christ’s second advent and the establishing of His reign of 
glory on the earth. Indeed it appears so early that it 
might be questioned whether it ought not to be regarded 
as an essential part of the Chilian religion. That 
question, however, will scarcely bo answered in the affirma- 
tive. The ideas of the Sermon on the Mount, or the 
pregnant thou^ts of the Pauline theology, are independ^t 
of we expectation that the kingdom of ^ory will shorilj 
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be asteUifllied. Ike other hand, it muet be admitted 
that thkespectatioiL was a prominent feature in the earUeet 
pTodamation of the goepel, and materially contributed to 
ite BUOoeecL If the primitive diurches had been under the 
neceeeity of framing a “Confession of Faith,” it would 
certainly have embraced those pictures by means of which 
the near future was distinctly realized. But then these 
pictures and dreams and hopes were just the things that 
made systematized doctrine impossible; it is possible to 
formulate the mythological ideas, but not the shifting 
imagery of the imagination. 

In the anticipations of the future prevalent amongst the 
early Christians (c, 50-150) it is necessary to distinguish 
a fixed and a fluctuating element. The former includes 
(1) the notion that a last terrible battle with the eivemies 
oi Qod was impending ; (2) the faith in the speedy return 
of Christ ; (3) the conviction that Christ will judge all 
men, and (4) will set up a kingdom of glory on earth. 
To the latter belong views of the Antichrist, of the heathen 
world-power, of the place, extent, and diuation of the 
earthly kingdom of Christ, ikc. These remained in a state 
of solution ; they were modified from day to day, partly 
because of the changing circumstances of the present by 
which forecasts of the future were regulated, partly because 
the indications — real or supposed — of tlie ancient prophets 
always admitted of new combinations and constructions. 
But even here certain {)ositions were agreed on in large 
sections of Christendom. Amongst these was the expect- 
tion that the future kingdom of Christ on earth should 
have a fixed duration, — according to the most prevalent 
opinion, a duration of one thousand years. From this fact 
the whole ancient Christian eschatology was known in 
later times as “ chiliasm,” — a name which is not strictly 
accurate, since the doctrine of the millennium was only one 
feature in its scheme of tlie future. 

1. This idea that the Messianic kingdom of the future 
on earth should have a definite duration has — like the 
whole eschatology of the primitive church — its roots in the 
Jewish apocalyf)tic literature, where it appears at a com- 
paratively late period. At first it wa.s assumed tliat the 
Messianic kingdom in Palestine would last for ever (so the 
prophets; rf. Jerem. xxiv. 6; Ezck. xxxvii. 25; Joel iv. 
20; Daniel vi. 27 ; Sibyll. iii. 49 Mr/., 7CG ; Psalt. Halom. 
xvii. 4; Enoch Ixii. 14), and this seems always to have 
been the most widely accepted view (John xii. 34). But 
from a comparison of ])ro])hetic ]»assages of the Old Testa- 
ment learned aj»ocalyptio writers came to tlie conclusion 
that a distinction must be drawn between tlie earthly 
i^pearance of the Messiah and the ai)pearanco of God 
Hima elf amongst His people and in the Gentile world for 
the final judgment. As a necessary consc(|ueu(;e, a limited 
period had to be assigned to the Messianic kingdom. It 
is not altogether improbable that the mysterious references 
to the sufferings of the Messiah had also an influence on 
some minds. This, however, is doubtful. It is certain at 
aU events that the whole conception marks the beginning 
of the dissolution of realistic and sensuous views of the 
future. The age was too advanced to regard the earthly 
Messianic kingdom as the end. There wa.s an eifort to 
find a place among the hopes of the future for those more 
spiritual and milversal anticipations, according to which 
eternal and heavenly blessedness will be the portion of the 
faithful, this earth and heaven will pass away, and God 
will be all in all. As to the period to be assigned to this 
earthly kingdom, no agreement was ever reached in 
Judaism, any more than in the detailed descriptions of its 
joys and pleasures. According to the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(«1. 3) this kingdom will li^t “donee finiatur mundus 
eorruptionis.” the Bod£ of Enoch (xci. 12) “a week ” 
ie ^ped&edf in the Apocalypse of Ezra (vii. 28 sg.) four , 
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hundred yeant This figure, oorrespondisg to Ike four 
hundred years of Egyptian bond^ occurs also in the 
Talmud (Sanhedrin 99a). But this is the only passage ; 
the Talmud has no fixed doctrine on the point. *^6 
view most frequently expressed there (see Von Otto in 
HUgmfelitB ZeiUchrift^ 1877, p. 527 sg.) is that the 
Messianic kingdom will last for one thousi^ (some said 
two thousand) years. “In six days Ood created the 
world, on the seventh He rested. But a day of Ood is 
equal to a thousand years (Ps. xc. 4). Hence the workL 
will last for six thousand years of toil and labour ; then 
will come one thousand years of Sabbath rest for the people 
of Ood in the kingdom of the Messiah.” This idea must 
have already been very common in the first century before 
Christ. The combination of Gon. i., Dan, ix., and Ps. xc. 
4 was peciiliarly fascinating. 

2. Jesus Himself S2)eak8 of only one return of the Son 
of Man — His return to judgment. In speaking of it, and 
of the glorious kingdom He is to introduce, He makes use 
of a{)ocalyptic images (Matt. viii. 11, xxvi. 29 ; Luke xxii. 
16; Matt xix. 28); but nowhere in the discourses of 
Jesus is there a hint of a limited duration of the Messianic 
kingdom. The apostolic epistles are equally free from 
any trace of chiliosm (neither 1 Cor. xv. 23 sg'. nor 1 These, 
iv. 16 points in this direction). In the Apocalypse of 
John, however, it occurs in the following shape (chap. xx.). 
After Christ has appeared from heaven in the guise of a 
warrior, and vanquished the antichristian world-power, 
the wisdom of the world, and the devil, those who have 
remained steadfast in the time of the last catastrophe, and 
have given up their lives for their faith, shall be raised up, 
and shall reign with (])hrist on this earth as a royal priest- 
hood for one thousand years. At the end of this time Satan 
is to be let loose again for a sliort season ; ho will prepare 
a now onslaught, but God will miraculously destroy him 
and his hosts. Then will follow the general resurrection 
of the dead, the last judgment, and the creation of now 
heavens and a now earth. That (tU l>clievers will have a 
share in tlie first resurrection and in the Messianic 
kingdom is an idea of which John knows nothing. The 
earthly kingdom of Christ is I'escrved for those wlio have 
endured the most terrible tribulation, who have withstood 
' the supreme effort of the world-power, — that is, for those 
who are actually members of the church of the last days. 
The Jewish exj^octation is thus considerably curtailed in 
the hands of John, as it is also shorn of its sensual 
attractions. “ Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the 
first resurrection ; on such the second death hath no power ; 
but they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall 
reign with Him a thousand years.” More than this John 
does not say. But othpr ancient Christian authors were 
not so cautious. Accej>ting the Jewish ai»ocaly])ses as 
sacred books of venerable antiquity, they read them eagerly, 
and transferred their contents bodily to Christianity. Nay 
more, the Gentile Christians t(K)k j)os8cs8ion of them, 
and just in pro]:K)rtion as tliey wore neglected by the 
Jews — who, after the war of Bar-Co<;hba, became indiffer- 
ent to the Messianic ho|>e and hardened themselves once 
more in devotion to the law — they were naturalized in the 
Christian communities. The result was that these books 
became “ Christian ” documents ; it is entirely to Christian, 
not to Jewish, tradition that wo owe their i)res€rvation. 
The Jewish expectations are adopted, for example, by 
Papias, by the WTiter of the epistle of Barnabas, and by 
Justin. Papias actually confounds expressions of Jesus 
with verses from the Apocalypse of Baruch, referring to 
the amazing fertility of the days of the Messianic kingdom 
(Papias in Ireu. v. 33). Baniabas {Ep., 15) gives us the 
Jewish theory (from Gen. i. and Ps. xc. 4) that the 
present condition of the world is to last six thousand yean 
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from the creation, that at the beginning of the Sabbath 
(the seventh millennium) the Son of Gk)d appears, to put 
an end to the time of ‘'the unjust one,'' to judge the ungodly 
and renew the earth. Hut he does not indulge, like Papias, 
in sensuous descri]>tions of this seventh millennium , to 
Barnabas it is a time of rest, of sinlessness, and of a holy 
peace. It is not the end, however; it is followed by an 
eighth day of eternal duration, — “the beginning of another 
world." Ho that in the view of Barnabas the Messianic 
reign still belongs to ovtos o altDv . Justin (DiaLf 80) 
speaks of diiliasin as a necessary part of complete 
orthodoxy, although lie knows Christians who do not 
accept it. He believes, with the Jews, in a restoration 
and extension of tlie cit}’ of Jerusalem; he assumes that 
this city will be tlio seat of the. Messianic kingdom, and 
he takes it as a matter of course that there all believers 
(hero he is at one ^\■ith Darnal^as) along with ])atriarchs 
and prophets will ejijoy i)erf‘ect felicity for one thousand 
years. In fact he ivads this view into the Apocalyi)se of 
John, which he understands to moan that before the 
general resurrection all l)elievcrs are to rule for a time 
with Christ on (‘artli. That a philosopher like Justin, 
with a bias towards an Hellenic construction of the Christian 
religion, should nevc‘rlheles.s have accepted its chiliastic 
eJoments is the strongest proof tliat these enthusiastic 
ex])octations were inseparably bound up with the Christian 
faith down to the middle of the 2d century. And another 
[iroof is found in the fact that even a speculative Jewish 
Christian like Cerinthus not only did not renounce the 
chiliastic hope, but pictured the future kingdom of Christ 
as a kingdom of sensual ]»leasures, of eating and drinking 
and marriage festivities (Euseb., JL iii. 28, vii. 25), 

J, After the middle of the 2d century these ex- 
j)ectations wore gradually thrust into the background. 
They would never liave died out, however, had not 
circumstances altered, and a now mental attitude been 
taken uj>. The spirit of ])hilosoi)hical and theological 
B])ecuJation and of ethical reflexion, which began to spread 
through the churches, did not know what to make of tho 
old hojjes of the future. To a new generation they seemed 
paltry, earthly, and fantastic, and far-seeing men had good 
reason to regard them as a source of political danger. J^ut 
more than this, these wild dreams about the glorious king- 
dom of (flirist began to disturb the organization which tho 
churches had seen fit to inti\>ducc. In the interests of 
self-j)rcservatioii against the world, the state, and the 
heretics, the Christian conimunitli's had formed themselves 
into comi)act societies with a delinite creed and constitu- 
tion, and they felt that their existence ’was threatened by 
the white heat of religious subjectivity. Ho early as the 
year 170, a church i>nrty in Asia Minor — the so-called 
Alogi — rejected tho whole body of apocaly])tic writings 
and denounced the Apocalypse of John as a i)ook of fables. 
All the more jxnverful was the reaction. In the so-callcd 
Montanistic controversy (c. lGO-220) one of the princi])al 
issues involved was the continuance of the chiliastic 
expectations in tho churches. The Montanists of Asia 
Minor defended them in their integrity, with one slight 
modification : they aniiouiiced that Pepuza, the city of 
Montanus, would be the site of the Now Jerusalem and 
the millennial kingdom. Modifications of this kind, 
which have often ai»poared in later times in connexion 
with the revival of inillcnnarianism, arc a striking evidence 
of the tendency of e^ory sect to regard its o^vn little 
membership as the centre of the world and its fortunes as 
the kernel of univer^l history. After the Montanistic 
controversy, chiliastic views were more and more 
discredited in the Greek Church; they were, in fact, 
stigmatized as “Jewish" and consequently “heretical.” 
It was the Alexandrian theology that superseded them; 
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that is to say, Neo-Platonic mysticism triumphed over 
the early Christian hope of the future, first among the 
“ cultured,” and then, when the theology of the “ cultured ” 
had taken the faith of the “uncultured ” under its protec- 
tion, amongst the latter also. About the year 260 an 
Egyptian bishop, Nepos, in a treatise called 
aXkrjyopurrwv^ endeavoured to overthrow the Origenistio 
theology and vindicate chiliasm by exogetical methods. 
Several congregations took his part; but ultimately 
Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, succeeded in healing 
the schism and asserting tho allegorical interpretation of 
the prophets as the only legitimate exegesis. During this 
controversy Dionysius became convinced that the victory 
of mystical theology over “Jewish " chiliasm would never 
be secure so long as the Ai)ocalypso of John passed for 
an apostolic writing and c kept its place among the 
homologoumena of the canon. He accordingly raised the 
question of the apostolic origin of tho Apocalyi)so; and by 
reviving old diflficulties, witb ingenious arguments of his 
own, he carried his At the time of Eusebius the 

Greek Cliurch was saturated with prejudice against the 
book and with doubts as to its canonicity. In the course 
of tho 4th century it was removed from the Greek 
canon, and thus the troublesome foundation on which 
chiliasm might have continued to build was got rid of. 
The attempts of Methodius of Tyre at the beginning of 
the 4th century and Apollinarius of Laodicea about 
360 to defend chiliasm and assail tho theology of Origen 
had no result. For many centuries the Greek Church kept 
the Johannine Apocalypse out of its canon, and consequently 
chiliasm remained in its grave. It was considered a 
sufficient safeguard against tho spiritualizing eschatology 
of Origen and his school to have rescued the main doctrines 
of the creed and the regnla Jidei (the visible advent of 
Christ; eternal miseiy and hell-fire for the wicked). 
Anything beyond this was held to be Jewish. It was 
only tho chronologists and historians of the church w’ho, 
following Julius Africanus, made use of apocalyptic 
numbers in their calculations, while court theologians like 
Eusebius entertained the imperial table with discussions as 
to whether the dining-hall of the emperor — the second 
David and Solomon, the beloved of God — might not be the 
New Jerusalem of John’s Apocalypse. Eusebius was not 
the first who dabbled in such speculations. Dionysius of 
Alexandria had already referred a iMessianic i)rediction of 
tho Old Testament to the emperor Gallienus. But 
mysticism and political servility between them gave the 
death-blow to chiliasm in the Greek Church. It never 
again obtained a footing there ; for, although, late in the 
Middle Ages, tho Book of Revelation — by what means we 
cannot tell — did recover its authority, tho church was by 
that time so hopelessly trammelled by a magical cultus as 
to bo incapable of fresh developments. In the Semitic 
churches of the East (the Syrian, Arabian, and ^Ethiopian), 
and in that of Armenia, tho ai)Ocalyptic literature was 
jireserved much longer than in the Greek Church. They 
were very conservative of ancient traditionz in general, and 
hence chiliasm survived amongst them to a later date than 
in Alexandria or Constantinople. It is to these churches 
that we are mainly indebted for the extensive remains of 
the old apocalyptic literature which we now possess. From 
remote cloisters of tlio East Europe has recovered within 
the last forty years many works of this kind which once 
enjoyed the highest repute throughout Christendom. 

4. But the Western Church was also more conservative 
than the Greek. Her theologians had, to begin with, little 
turn for mystical ojiecuiation ; their tendency was rather 
to reduce tho ^pel to a system of morak Now for 
the moralists chiliasm had a special significance as the one 
distinguishing feature of the gospel, and the only thing 
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that gave a specifically Christian character to their system. 
This, howevw, holds good of the Western theologians only 
after the middle of we 3d century. The earlier fathers, 
Iren»us, Hippolytus, TertuUian, believed in chiliasm 
simply because it was a part of the tradition of the church 
and because Marcion and the Gnostics would have nothing 
to do with it. Irenaeus (v. 28, 29) has the same conception 
of the millennial kingdom as Barnabas and Bapias, and 
appeals in support of it to the testimony of discijjles of the 
apostles, Hippolytus, although an opponent of ^lontanism, 
was nevertheless a thorough-going inilleiinarian (see liis 
book De Antichristo), TertuUian (</. especially A(h\ 
Marcion,, 3) aimed at a more spiritual conot‘ption of the 
millennial blessings than Papias had, but he still adhered, 
especially in his Montanistic period, to all the ancient 
anticipations. It is the sami%all through tlio 3d and 4lh 
centuries with those Latin theologians who escaped tlio 
influence of Greek 8i)eculation. (Jomniodian, Victoriims 
Pettavensis, Lactantius, and Snlpicius Sevcrus were all 
pronounced millennarians, holding by the very details of 
the primitive Christian exj)ectations. They still believe, 
as John did, in the return of Nero as the Antichrist ; they 
still expect that after the first resurrection Christ will reign 
with His saints “ in the flesh” for a thousand years. Oikt, 
but only once (in the Gospel of Nieodcnnis), the time is 
reduced to five liuiidred years. Victoriims wrot(‘> a 
comuientary on the Apucalyi)se of Jolin; and all these 
theologians, esiJCcially Jjaiduiitius, were diligent students 
of the ancient Sibylline oracles of Jewish and Christian 
origin, and treated tliem as divine revelations. As to the 
cauonicity and apostolic authorship of the flohannine 
Apocalyjise no doubts wore ever entertained in the West ; 
indeed an Apocalypse of Peter was still retained in the 
canon in tlio 3d century. That of Ezra, in its Latin 
translation, must have been all but a canonical book, — 
the numbers of extant manuscriiits of the so-called 4 Ezra 
being incredibly great, while several of them are found 
in co])ies of the Latin Bible at the beginning of the Iflth 
century. The A])ocalypso of Hennas was much read till 
far tlirough the Middle Ages, and lias also ke})t its place 
in some Bibles. The a[K)culyi)tic ‘‘Testaineiita duodecim 
Patriarcharum ” was a favourite reading-book ; and Latin 
versions of ancient a]>ocalyi)ses are being continually 
brought to light from AVV'steni lil>raries (< .//., the Asmmpfio 
Mosia, the Ascemio Jmijfv, itc.). All these facts sliow 
how vigorously the early hoj»es (»f the future maintained 
themselves in the West. In the hands of moralistic theo- 
logians, like Lactantius, they certainly assume a soniouliat 
grotesque form, but the fact that tlu.sv*- men clung to tliem 
is the clearest evidence that in the AVest millennarianism 
was still a point of ** orthodoxy ” in the ‘Itli century. 

This stale of inatter.s, however, gradually disapjKiared 
4 ifter the cml of the 4th century. 3'hc change, was lu-onght 
about by two causes,— first, Greek tlieology, whicli reached 
the West chiefly through Jerome, Bulinus, and Ambrose, 
and, second, the new idea of the cliurcli wrought out by 
Augustine on the basis of the altered political situation of 
the church. Jerome, the pupil of the Greeks, feels him- 
self already emancipated from “opiniones Jmlaicjc”; he j 
ridicules the old anticipations ; and, thougli he <loes not 
venture to reject them, he and the other disciphts the 
Greeks did a great deal to rob them of tlioir ^■itality. At 
the same time the influence of Greek tlieology was ]»y no 
means so great in the West that this of itself could have 
J3upj)ressed chiliostic view^s. It was reserved for Augustine 
to give a direction to Western theology which carried it 
clear of millennarianism. He himself had at one time 
believed in it; he too had looked forward to the holy 
Sabbath which was to be celebrated by Christ and His 
people on earth. But the signs of the times jiointed to a 
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different prospect. Without any miraculous interposition 
of God, not only was Christianity victorious on earth, but 
the church had attained a pc^tion of supremacy. The 
old Homan empire was tottering to its fall ; the church 
stood fast, ready to step into its inheritance. It was not 
simply that the world-power, the enemy of Christ, had 
been vanquished; the fact was that it had gradually 
abdicated its political functions in favour of the church. 
Under those circumstances Augustine was led, in his con- 
troversy with the Donatists and as an apologist, to idealize 
the political aide of the catholic church, — to grasp and 
elaborate the idea tliat the church is the kingdom of Christ 
and the city of God. Others before him may liavo taken 
the same view, and he on the other hand never forgot that 
true blessedness belongs to the future ; but still ho was the 
first who ^^‘ntured to teach tliat tlie catholic church, in its 
cinj)irical form, was fliu kingdom of Christ, that the 
milJennial kingdom had commenced with the appearing of 
C^lirist, and was therefore an accomplislied fact. By this 
doctrine of Augustine's, the old millennarianism, though not 
completely extirjia ted, was at least banished from the realm 
of (logmatic. Por the oflicial theology of the church it 
very soon became a thing of the past ; certain elements of 
it were even liranded ns heretical. It still lived on, how- 
ever, in the lower strata of Christian society; and in 
certain umhTciirrcnts of tradition it was transmitted from 
century to century. At various j>eriods in the history of 
the Midille Ages we encounter sudden outbreaks of 
milletmariunism, sometimes as the tenet of a small sect, 
sometimes as a far-reaching movement. And, since it hod 
been suj>pressed, not, as in tbc East, by mystical sjicculo- 
tion, its mightiest antagonist, but by the political church 
of the hicrarcJiy, we find that wliercver chiliasm aj>]»ears 
in the Middle Ages it makes common cause with all 
enemies of the secularized chiircli. It strengthened the 
hands of church democracy ; it forme<l an alliam;c with 
tlie juiro souls wlio held uj> to the cliurch the ideal n( 
apostolic ] overly ; it united itself for a time even with 
mysticism in a common opposition to tlie supremacy of the 
church ; nay, it lent the strength of its convietions to the 
support of slates and princes in tlieir eflorts to break the 
jiolitical power of tlie iJinreh. It is sullieient to recall the 
well-known names of Joachim of J^'loris, of all the numerous 
h'ranciscuiu spiritualists, of tliij leading sectaries from the 
I3tli to the lotli century who assailed the ))a]»acy and 
the .secularism of the cliiireh, -above all, the name of 
Occam. In these men tlie millennarianism of the ancient 
chiircii came to life again ; and in the revolutionary move- 
ments of the ITith and Hitli eenturies— especially in tlu? 
Anabaptist movements — it appears with all its old uncoin- 
jirornising energy, if the cliurch, and not the state, was 
regarded as Babylon, and the ]»ope declared to lie the 
Antichrist, these were legitimate inferences from the 
ancient traditions and the actual jaisition of the cliurch. 
lint, of course, tJie new eliiliuMii was not in every respect 
identical with the old. It could not Jiold its ground 
without admitting certain innovations. The “everlasting 
gospel” of Joachim of KJoris was a ditferent thing from 
j the announcement of Ghrist’s glorious return in the clouds 
(»f heaven; the “age (»f the spirit” which mystics and 
spiritualists exjiected contained traits which must bo 
characterized as “modern”; and the “kingdom” of tlio 
i Anabajitists in Munster was a Satanic caricature of that 
kingdom in which the Christians of the 2d century looked 
for a peaceful Sabbath rest. Only we must not fonn our 
ideas of the great ajiocalyjitic and chiliastic movement of 
the first decades of the IGth century from the rabble in 
Miinster. There were pure evangelical forces at work in 
it ; and many Anabajitists need not shun comjiarison with 
the Christiana of the apostolic and jiost-apostolic ages. 
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The German and Siinss Reformers also believed that the 
end of the world was near, but they had different cdms in 
view from those of the Anabaptists. It was not from 
poverty and apocalypticism that they hoped for a refonna- 
tion of the church. In contrast to the fanatics, after a 
brief hesitation they threw millennarianism overboard, 
and along with it all other ‘‘opiniones Judaicse.” They 
took up the same ground in this respect which the 
Roman (Catholic Church had occupied since the time of 
Augustine. How millennarianism nevertheless found its 
way, with the help of apocalyptic mysticism and Anabaptist 
influences, into the churches of the Reformation, chiefly 
among the Reformed sects, but afterwards also in the 
Lutheran Church, how it became incori>orated with 
Pietism, how in recent times an exceedingly mild type of 
“ academic ” chiliasm has been developed from a belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the Bible, how finally new sects 
are still springing up here and there with aj)Ocalyptic and 
chiliastic expectations, — tliese are matters which cannot be 
fully entered upon here. But one remark ought to be 
made in conclusion. A genuine and living revival of 
chiliastic hopes is always a sign that the church at large 
has become secularized to such a degree that tender 
consciences can no longer feel sure of their faith within 
her. In this sense all chiliastic phenomena in the history 
of the church demaml respectful attention. But when 
attempts are mode to find rcwmi for millennarianism in a 
dogmatic system, it must always assume a form in which 
it would be utterly unrecognizable to the millennarians 
of the ancient church, who, just beoAuse they were 
millennarians, desijised dogtuatic, in the sense of philo- 
so[>hical theology. The claims of chiliasm arc sufficiently 
met by the acknowledgment that in former times it was 
afc^ociated — to all ap])earanco insei»arably associated — 
with the gos{)el itself. Thc»se who try to remodel it, 
80 aa to conserve its ** elements of truth,’' put contempt 
on it while they destroy it ; for it was in its day the 
most uncompromising enemy of all remodelling, and it 
can only exist along with the unsoi)histicated faith of the 
early Christians. 

Of. Schiircr, Lehfbufh der Kcnt^iftnmcntlu'hm Zeitgeschichtfi^ 1874, 
§§ 28, 29 ; CoiTodi, (hmhkhtc des Chiliasm>u8i 1781. A 

thorougli history of chiliasm has not yet appeared. (A. HA.) 

MILLER, Hmai (1802-1856), eminent in science and 
literature, and one of tlie most remarkable among self- 
taught men of genius, was born at Cromarty, on the north- 
east coast of Scotland, on the 10th of Octol)er 1802. His 
father, a sagacious and strong-willed seaman, who earned a 
livelihocni by sailing his own sloo]), perished at sea W’hen 
Hugh five years old. His mother leaked much, in 
the upbringing of her son, to her two brothers, James and 
Alexander Wright, the one a saddler, the other a carpenter. 
Scrupulous integrity, sincere religion, unflagging industry^, 
and resolute contentment were the lessons which these 
men, not so much by precept as by examjilc, impressed 
upon the boy. But young Miller had inherited from his 
father a strong individuality and obstinate force of will, 
and began at a very early age to take a line of his own. 
The enchantment of ojien air and freedom— the irresistible 
cWm of mother nature on the hill and by the sea— made 
him at thirteen an incorrigible truant j and his schoolmaster 
thought it likely that he would prove a dunce. Neverthe- 
less the truant schoolboy was already giving indications of 
the destination of the man. At an age too early to date 
he had found in his pen a divining r^ that led him to 
mters of inexhaustible delight. His mother summed up, 
in the singular dialect of the district, the impression derived 
from her son’s boyhood and youth in the wends, **he was 
aye vritia” But the writing from the first, and increasingly 
as time went on, could be discriminated from the ordinary 
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productions of boyhood, A oontmiu^ of idea^ an indo- - 
finable grace and freshn^ marieod hi» perferamaeea: 
They were never bombastic or verbose. At no period of 
his life did he suffer from a flux of words. But, boy and 
man, he Imd a felicitous knack of fitting words into their 
right places and avoiding jerkiness and inequality, hi 
verse be lacked the passionate intensity required for true 
rhythmic movement, but he had a fine sense of cadence 
and modulation in prose. 

It is a curious fact that what determined Hugh Miller 
to apprentice himself to a stone-mason was his delight 
in literary composition. Unemployed during the winter 
frosts, the mason, he perceived, could enjoy for some 
months every year the ecstacy of writing. One result of 
his decision was that he never learned any language but 
English. Another was that«fffteen years of the quarry and 
the hewing-shecl, with stern experiences of over-work and 
privation, sowed in his frame the seeds of incurable disease. 
Meanwhile the advantages of his decision were indisputable. 
Under the discipline of labour the refractory schoolboy 
became a thoughtful, sober-minded man. Miller always 
looked back to his years of hand-labour with a satisfaction 
that has something in it of solemnity and pathos. ** Noble, 
upright, self-relying toil,” he exclaims ; “ who that knows 
thy solid worth and value would be ashamed of thy hard 
hands, and thy soiled vestments, and thy obscure tasks, — 
thy bumble cottage, and hard couch, and homely faro ! ” 

It cannot be added that his fifteen years of close and 
constant intercourse with fellow-workmen inspired him irith 
much reBj)ect for their class. He was most unfortunate 
in his comrades during the two seasons, 1824 and 1825, 
when lie worked at Niddrie in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. Swinish in their enjoyments, meanly selfish 
in their class ambitions, and fatuously subject to talking 
charlatans, that Niddrie squad of reprobates which he de- 
scribes in My Schools and Schoolmasters stamped on the 
,mind of Hugh Miller an indelible conviction of the inca- 
pacity and degradation of the hand-workers. 

Returning to Cromarty, ho worked in happy patience as 
a stone-cutter year after year, sedulously prosecuting at 
the same time the grand object of his ambition, to write 
good English. He found time to invigorate and enrich his 
mind by careful reading, and was habitually and keenly 
observant both of man and of nature. His reading was 
not extensive but well chosen, and embraced Locke and 
Hume; Goldsmith and Addison were, more than any 
others, his masters in style. It was to get time to write that 
he had become a stone-mason ; another of the surprises of 
his career is that it was in advertising himself as a mason 
that he came before the world as a literary man. A stone- 
mason, figuring as a poetical contributor to the Invemesi 
Courier^ might, be thought, be asked by some of the 
readers to engrave inscriptions on tombs. He therefore 
forwarded some of his verses to the editor. These seem 
to have been consigned to the waste-]»aper basket, which 
had been the fate of an “ Ode on Greece ” offered to the 
Scotsman when ho was at Edinburgh. Piqued by his 
second failure, he now resolved, at all hazards, to see him- 
self in print. In 1829 apjieared the small volume contain- 
ing Poems Written in the Leisure Htmrs of a Journeyman 
Mason. It procured its author the valuable friendship of 
Mr Robert Carruthers, and was favourably noticed by the 
press. Miller looked at his poems in print, and concluded, 
at once and irreversibly, that he woidd not succeed as a 
poet. It was a characteristic and very manly decision, 
proving that there was no fretting vanity in his disposition. 
Doubtless also it was right. His field was prose. But, 
though his poems yielded nothing in the way of forteme, 
they were a beginning of fame. The simple natives of 
Cromarty began to think him a wonder. Some very do* 
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Qocd judges in Edinbnrj^ detected in his work the mint* 
mark of genius, and Miller’s first prose volume, Scene* and 
LegmA 9f Crcmariy, was published there in 1835. In the 
interval he had become the accepted lover of Mias Lydia 
Fiaser, a young lady of great personal attractions, rare in- 
tellectual gifts, and glowing sympathy with all that was 
good and brave and bright. Her affection naturally 
steadied him in his resolution to emerge from the hand- 
working class; the mallet and chisel gradually dropped 
from bis grasp ; and when his prose venture appeared he 
was being initiate^ in Linlithgow, into the duties of a 
bank clerk. On his return to Cromarty he found employ- 
ment in the local branch of the Commercial Bank. 

He was a married man, and his tent seemed stably fixed 
at Cromarty, when the agitation that preceded the Disrup- 
tion of 1843 made the air of Scotland vibrate. Miller 
loved his church, and deliberately esteemed her the most 
valuable institution possessed by the Scottish peo[ile. 
Fervently as he had sympathized with those who procured 
political representation for Scotland by the Reform Bill, he 
still more fervently took part with those who claimed that 
Scottish congregations should have no pastors thrust upon 
them. In the summer of 1839 he wrote his famous 
pamphlet-letter to Lord Brougham ; Dr Candlish read it 
with “ nothing short of rapture ” ; and the first days of 
1840 saw Miller installed in the editorial chair of the Witmes 
newspaper, published twice a week in Edinburgh to advo- 
cate the cause of non-intrusion and spiritual independence. 
He continued to edit the Wit7ie»s till his death, which took 
place in the night between the 23d and 24th of December 
1856. Unremitting brain work had overtaxed a system 
permanently injured by the hardships of his early mason 
life; reason at length gave way, and Miller died by a pistol 
shot fired by his own hand. A post'^irnttmi examination, 
attested by four medical men of the highest character, 
evinced the presence of diseased ai^pearances” in the 
brain ; and he left a few words indicating the form taken 
by the insane delusion which had master^ him. 

During the three years preceding the Disru 2 )tian, cham- 
pionship of the church by Miller did more, probably, than 
any other single agency to win for it the suffrage of the 
Scottish people. Months before the day of separation, 
the name “Free Church” was prospectively assigned to 
the party proposing to sever connexion with the state; 
and, whether Hugh Miller suggested the name or did not, 
he was one of the chief architects of the institution. Nor 
has the sequel shown that his labour was vain. 

But long ere now an enthusiasm parallel in intensity 
with that which he felt for his country and his church, 
and to which even his old literary enthusiasm had become 
subservient, had taken possession of him. From infancy 
he had been a keenly interested observer of all natural 
facts and objects, and during his career as apprentice and 
journeyman mason he had accumulated a vast store of the 
particular information belonging to the geologist. But it 
was not until later that he expressly undert(xjk the study 
of geology. We still find him, when twenty-seven, laying 
down charts of study and production without a word about 
science. AVhen, however, he had convinced himself that 
his road to the stars was not by poetry, and wlien the 
limited success of his prose tales and literary essays in the 
volume on Cromarty suggested a profound misgiving as 
to the adequacy of Us purely literary materials to produce 
an important result, he bethought him of his hoard of 
scientiffo kiiowledge, and addre^etd himself with the con- 
oeutrated es^rgy ^ mature manhood to geological reading 
vgd ggohfpiDBl reaeavchee. These, in fact, were not new 
to him, and he wae maeh im|iiewed by themterest excited 
among scientific readers by a gedegieal chapter in the 
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Seenee and Legend*, His iduef master wse Lyell, nAkom 
he reverenced henceforward as one of the greatest of living 
men. The principal scene of his own investigations was 
Cromarty district, where he ra n sacked every wrinUs 
of the hill-side, and traced every stratum sawn tlmugh by 
the watercourse, and where, on the beach at ebb, in indurated 
clay of bluish tint and gi^t tenacity, belonging to tbs 
Old Red Sandstone formation, he discovered and dug out 
nodules which, when laid open by a skilful blow of the 
hammer, displayed certain organisms that had never been 
seen by a human eye. He had entered upon correspondenos 
with Murchison and Agassiz ; and fellows of the Geologiesl 
Society and professors of colleges” hod been brought by his 
descriptions “ to explore the rocks of Cromarty,” j^ong 
with the patriotic and religious enthusiasm, therefore, that 
burned within him when he went to champion his church 
in Edinburgh, there glowed, in the depths of bis heart, 
not indeed a stronger but a more gentle and perhaps a 
dearer enthusiasm for that science in which, he felt per- 
suaded, he had something of his own to say, something to 
which the world of culture would be glad to listen. So 
early as September 1840 there began to appear in the 
Witness a series of articles entitled The Old Red Sand- 
stone.” They attracted immediate and eager attention; 
and the month was not at an end when, at the meeting of 
the British Association, Murchison brought them under 
the notice of the geological section, presided over by LyelL 
Agassiz, already familiar from Miller’s correspondence 
with the organisms doscril)ed, contributed information 
respecting them, and proposed that one of the most 
remarkable of the fossils should be called IHerichthy* 
Milleri, Bucklaud joined warmly in the encomiums of 
Murchison and Agassiz, vowing that “he would give his 
left hand to possess such powers of description as this 
man.” The articles which met with so enthusiastic a 
rece])tion from the most eminent geologists in Europe 
formed the nucleus of a book soon after published, and 
entitled The Old Ked Sandstone. It established Miller’s 
reputation not only as an original geologist but as a 
practical thinker of great sagacity, and as a lucid and 
fascinating writer. He had at last fairly found his hand ; 
it is im])osBiblo to turn from the Scenes and Legends to the 
new volume without feeling that the spirit of the author 
has become more exultant, his touch at once stronger and 
more free. 

During his wovontuen yuiii's of rcHidonoe in Eilinbuigh publifihed 
a variety of books, all of tlie.ni inoi'c or Ibhh geological, but claiming 
attention not on ucxjount of their geohtgy alone. His First Impres* 
mns of and its People^ the fruit of eight weeks’ wandering 

arranged in tlie leisure hotira of a hard-worked editor, will be best 
appreciated when wo contrast its grace and gcntlenosn, the clasHio 
mo<lerution of its tone, the quiet vivacity and freHlniesB of its 
observation, the simso and ftuiitiincnt uiid justic^e of its criticism, 
with the smurtnoss of the ordinary iicwsjiaper o()rrc8y)ondent, or the 
vulgarity and the impudent omniscience of tlie conventional book 
of travels. Apart from its masterly descriptions, partly geological 
partly scenic, and tliat nrosc poimi on tlic ubiquity of the ocean 
which, though brief, will compare not unfavourably with select 
pages from Wilson or from Kuskin, its two passages on Westminster 
Abbey and Stratford-on-Avon would alone suffice to prove that 
the Cromarty stone-mason was a man of extraordinary genius. 
Of UU autobiographical volume. My Schools and Schoolmasters ^ no 
opinion but one has ever been expressed. It ranks among the 
finest masterpieces of its kind in the English language. 

As a geologist his reputation is securely based UT)on bis actual 
discovery of important fossil organisms, one of which bears his 
name, and on his contributions, thoroughly serviceable at the time 
they were made, to our knowledge of the formation in which 
those organisms occur. His eyc-to-eye acquaintance with nature is 
attested on every page ; and, if his enthusiasm docs not often rise 
into snriy and surge of rapture, it is a deep ground-swell per- 
ceptible in all he wrote. His powers of observation were smgnilsrly 
strong and accurate, and were accompanied with the moat oaiafiu 
reflesuon and a foe rich glow of imaginative vision. Hit diacern- 
ment of the tme position of the ventral plate of PteridUh/ys, when 
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thd best ichthyologists unanimously insisted on its being dorsal, 
affords one of the nicest illustrations to be found of an obser- 
vational faculty which reasons as wells ns sees. 

He was also, in his i)riiicifml geological books, FootstepB of 
tht Creator and The Testimony of the JiockSf a polemical defender of 
theism and of revelation against some whom ho regarded as their 
deadly assailants. It would have been safe and pleasant for Miller 
to waive all consideration of the ndigious question. He would thus 
have escaped the dreaded sneer of the scientific expert. He W’ould 
have escaped, also, the cold suspicion of many on liis owm side ; 
for the great mass of mediocre religionists like nothing so well as the 
simple ignoring of difficulties and hushing up of objections. Hut 
he shrank instinctively from the moral cowardice of reserve. The 
advance of science has tended to com]»romi8e some of his controversial 
positions. When he occupied the chair of the Royal Physical Society 
of Edinburgh in 1852, he could look the most eminent renre- 
sentatives of contemporary geology in tlie fare, and claim their 
assent to the possibility of drawing definite lines of demarcation 
between the Tertiary, Secondary, ami Palieozoic. strata. He could 
speak of “the entire typo of organic being” as altering between 
these periods. “All on the one side of the gap,” he could dare to 
affirm, “belongs to one fasliion, and all on the other to another 
and wdiolly ditferent fasliion.” In the thirty intervening years 
every form* of the eatticlysinal scheme of geological progression has 
been discredited. It has become impossible to obtain anything like 
a comemus of opinion among scientific men as to the placing of 
those frontier lines between period and period whieli, however wide 
may be the margins of gradation assigned to “morning” and 
“evening,” are indispensable to llie niaintenanec of Miller’s theory 
of the six-days’ vision of creation. “ Geographical provinces and 
zones,” says Professor Huxley, “may h.Mve been as distinctly 
marked in the PaLeozoic epoch as at jwesent, and those .seemingly 
sudden appearances of now genera and spccie.s wliich we ascribe 
tj new creation may be simple results of migration.” Sueli is now 
the received opinion of geologists, and we may lx* sure that Miller, 
who never shut his eyes to an establislicd fact, would have accepted 
it. He has said in so many words that the Hihle does not teach 
science. 

In the long and memorable debate on tlie origin of species he 
strenuously engaged, maintaining, against the autlior of the Vestiges, 
the doctrine of ,S}>ecific creation, Jhit when he did .so In* could 
feel that Huckland, Sedgwick, ^furcliisoii, ami liyell were on his 
side; nor is it a ])aradox to allege that In* was an ally of Darwin 
himself. If the author of the Vrsfiyes was right, 1 )arwiu was wrung. 
In i)oint of fact, the former was very nearly right ; l)ut, ]U'e(.'i.s<*ly 
because Darwin su}>}die.s wliat is lacking in his aj'gument, those who 
intelligently assent to the Origin nf Specks arc hound not to assent 
to the Vestiges. 

Hut it Is chiefly j»crhaj)s in connc.vicm with the sweefin*.ss and 
classical auimation of his style, and tin* loV(dy views he give.s of 
nature’s facts, that we ouglit to praise Hiigli Miller. In an age 
j»rodl:ral of genius, yet abounding iiNo iu extravagimee, glare, ami 
boinb.iht, the self-educated stone-mason wrote with tlie calmness 
and niuderatioii of Addison. IJis ]iowerful imaginatiiin was dis- 
cij'lineil to draw just thosrj line.s, and to lay on jiist tllo^^• colonr.s, 
wliieh should reanimate the ]tast. As bis fiimid rarrutber.s an 
admirable critic of style, observed, “tbe btssil remains .seem, in 
hi.s glowing ]Mges, to live and llouri.sb, to lly, swim, or gatubol, 
or to .shout up in vegetative profu.sioii and sjilcmlour, as in tbe 
]»iiinai dawn of creation. Such puw'cr belongs to liigb gcniu.s,” 
Ten.*, of tiiousamlH he has incited to the study of nature ; tens of 
thousaiid.s he lia.s taught to find in geology no mere catalogue of 
dcfiuict orgaiiism.s, no dreary sernioiiin fossil stones, but a “.SLieucc 
of laml.sca]»e” as well us an intelligent uiiderstandiug of tlie rocky 
framework of tlnj world. 

In 1H71 a).]jeare(1 The Life and Letters of Hugh MiUer, by Peter Ibiyne 
fe jAaiileri). Miller’s Morks have circulated on^lie Kiiropeni) eiaiiiiient, inid 
bj\e be< ii widely read in America. Tlicy have been isMjud iu the t uited .Siules 
m Ml edition of twenty volumes, compriaiug the Life and Lettevf, (P. Jj.) 

MILLER, William (1781-1H49), the founder of an 
American rcligiou.s sect holding jieculiar inilleiiiiarian view.s, 
was l>orii at Pittsfield, M assacliu.sett.s, in 1 7S 1 . He received 
a very imperfect education. In tlie war of 18] l> he st.*rved 
as captain of volunteers on the Canadian frontier. While 
re.sidingat Low llamjdon, N.V., he began in publicly 
to lecture on the subject of the millennium, asserting that 
the second coming of Christ would take place iu about 
ten years. His doctrines awakened wide interest among 
<jertain classes of the community. In 1840 a semi-monthly 
journal, The Signs of the Thnes, was started by one of his 
followers, and two years later the Advent IJerald made its 
appearance. About 1843 the second coming of Christ was 
expected by as many as 50,000 believers in the doctrines of 
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Miller ; and, although the disappointment of their hopes 
somewhat diminish^ their numbers, many continued their 
adherence to his tenets regarding the nature of the millen- 
nium. At present the number of Millerites or Adventists is 
estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000. Miller died at New 
Hampton, Washington county, N.Y., December 20, 1849. 

MILLER, William (1796-1882), one of tbe greatest 
of modern line-engravers, was born in Edinburgh on the 
28th of May 1796. After studying in London under 
George Cook, a pupil of Basire’s, he returned to his 
native city, where ho continued to practise his art during 
a long lifetime. He executed i)lates after Thomson of 
Duddingston, Macculloch, D. 0. Hill, Sir George Harvey, 
and other Scottish landscapists, but his most admirable 
and most voluminous works were his transcripts from 
Turner. The first of tliese was the Clovelly (1824), of The 
Southern Coast^ a publication undertaken by his master 
and his brother William B. Cook, to which Miller also con- 
tributed the Combe Martin and the Portsmouth. He 
was engaged on the illustrations of England and Wolfs, 
1827-38 ; of The Rivers of Frmur, 1833-35 ; of Roger’s 
Poeyns, 1834 ; and very largely on those of The Prose and 
Poetical Wo?’hs of Sir Walter Scott, 1 834. In The Pro- 
vincial A^itiquities and Pieiurestpie Scenery of Scotland, 
1826, he executed a few excellent plates after Thomson 
and Turner. Among hi.s larger engravings of Turner’s 
works may be mentioned The Grand Canal, Venice ; The 
Rhine, Osterprey, and Feltzen ; The Bell Rock; The Tower 
of London; and The Shepherd. The art of William Miller 
was warmly ap])reciated by Turner himself, and Mr Ruskin 
has pronounced him to be on the whole the most successful 
translator into lino of the paintings of the greatest English 
landscai)ist. Ills renderings of complex Turnerian sky- 
clFccts are especially delicate and masterly. Towards the 
end of his life Miller abandoned engravingand occupied his 
leisure in the iiroduct ion of water-colours, many of which 
were exhibited in the Royal Scottish Academy, of which 
ho was an lionorary member. He resumed his burin, 
however, to j)roducc two final series of vignettes from 
drawings by Birket Foster illustrative of Hood’s Poems, 
published by Moxon in 1871. Miller was a much 
respected member of the Society of Friends. He died 
while on a visit to Sheffield, on the 20th of January 
1882. 

MILLER’S THUMB (Cotfus gohio), a well-known little 
fi.sh, abundant in all rivers and lakes of northern and 
central Europe with clear water and gravelly bottom. 
The genus Coftus, to which the Miller’s Thumb belongs, is 
easily recognized by its broad, flat licad, rounded and 
.scalelcss body, large pectoral and narrow ventral fiu.s, with 
two dorsal fin.s, the anterior shorter than the posterior ; 
tlie prtcoperc Ilium is armed with a simjile or branched 
.spine. The siiecics of the genus Coitus arc rather numerous, 
and are confined to the north temperate zone of the globe, 
the majority being marine, and known l>y the name of “Bull- 
heads.” The Miller’s Thumb is confined to freshwater; 
and only one other freshwater sjiecics is found in Europe, 
C, poectlopus, from rivers of Hungary, Galicia, and the 
Pyrenees ; some others occur in the fresh waters of northern 
Asia and North Aincrica. The Miller’s Thumb is common 
in all suitable localities in Great Britain, but is extremely 
rare in Ireland ; in the Alps it reaches to an altitude 
exceeding 7000 feet. Its usual length is from 3 to 5 
inches. Generally hidden under a stone or in a' hollow of 
the ban)c, it watches for its prey, which consists of small 
aguatic animals, and darts when disturbed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity to some other place of refuge. The 
female deposits her ova in a cavity under a stone, whilst 
the male watches and defends them until the young are 
hatched and able to shift for themselves. 
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MKIi 7 )li 6 ii«iiieap|di 6 d^ litttdddinitepiia toaoGflh 
iMbwhli ttUMbei^ of often Tory variable Q)eciee ci oOreab 
Mnmtpg to diitinct genera and even subfamilies of 
Grmlim^ l^ietniemiUet^ however, is generally admitted 
to be Fmhm {Seta/ria) mUiacmm^ L. (German Hine^ 
with which P. mtUore, lam., is reckoned by some 
botanists). It is indigenous to the East Indies and North 
AurinJia, but is mentioned by Hippocrates and Theo- 
phrastus as already cultivated in South Europe in their 
time. Some suppose it to be one of the earliest grains used 
in biead-makum, and ascribe the origin of its name \x>pani8y 
bread, ratiier than to the paniculate inflorescence. It is 
annual, requires rich but friable soil, grows to about 3 or 4 
feet high, and is characterized by its bristly, much branched 
nodding panicles. One variety has black grains. It is 
hurgely cultivated in India, southern Europe, and northern 
Africa, and ripens as far north as southern Germany, in 
&ct, wherever the climate admits of the production of wine. 
The grain, which is very nutritious, 
is used in the form of groats, and 
makes excellent bread when mixed 
with wheaten flour. It is also largely 
used for feeding poultry and cage- 
birds, for which purpose mainly it is 
imported. P, itdlicum^ L. (Setaria 
itcUicay Beauv.), is of similar origin 
and distribution, and is one of the 
most wholesome and palatable Indian 
cereals. It is annual, grows 4 to 5 
feet high, and requires dry light soil. 

German Millet (P. germanium, Ger- 
man Eolbenhir8€f Mohar) is probably 
merely a less valuable and dwarf 
variety of P. itcdicum^ having an 
erect, compact, and shorter spike. 

The grains of both are very small, 
only one half as long as those of 
common millet, but are exceedingly 
proliflc. Many stalks arise from a 
single root, and a single spike often 
yields 2 oz. of grain, the total yield 
being flve times that of wheat. They 
are imported for poultry feeding like 
the former species, but are extensively 
used in soups, Ac., on the Continent. 

Numerous other species belonging to 
this vast genus — the largest among grasses, of which the 
following are among the most important — are also culti- 
vated in tropical or sub-tropical countries for their grain or 
as fodder grasses, or both, each variety of soil, from swamp 
to desert, having its cha^teristic forms. They are very 
readily acclimatized wherever the temperature is s^cient, 
c.^., in Australia, and seem destined to rise in agricultural 
importance. 

Polish Millet isP. digiUxHa ; P. frumffiUaceum, Roxb., Shamalo, 
i Deocau mas, is prol^bly a native of tropical Africa ; while the 
perennial P. aarmeniommt Roxb., also largely cnltivated in tropical 
ooantries, is from Sumatra. P. decompositum is the Australian 
mUlet, its grains being made into cakes by the aborigines. P. 
mofirmim, Jacq. , is the Guinea Grass ; it is perennial, grows 8 feet 
high, and yields abundance of highly nutritious grain. P. spsc- 
mife, Nees., isthe C 
Brazil and other troi 

feet high form the field crops 

belonmng to allied jronera, FtHniHi/um ihyphoideum, Rich. (Ptni- 
tpicakt^ Wuld.), Bigree, sometimes also called E^ptian 
Millet, a Guinea com, is largely cultivated in tropical ^jsia, Nubia, 
and Bkcnph P. diatiA%m grows south of the Ahtum, Species of 
jBUmins, and Mtlium are riso cnltivated as millets. 

Bat tlm moat important diy grain of the tropical oonntriea 
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tm. (BMem Sof>gkm% Aiidropoffm Sorgkmm, Boxh.i 
Danai Orat Millet, Indiaii WMi^ Tttf IM HUH or 
GediMi Om (the French 
iorgkOf Gmnan Mokrm^ 
him or Kgffernkorn^ Ta- 
mil CMum, Ben^ese 
Jofwari)* It ranges prob- 
ably as extensively as 
wheat, being also largely 
cultivated in southern 
Europe, the United 
Sta^ and the West 
Indies. In Asia Minor, 

Arabia, Italy, and Spain 
it may be said to replace 
oats and barley. It is 
annual, and may reach 
12 feet in height; it is 
extremely pxoHflc, even 
rivalling maize, of which 
it is a near congener. Its 
flour is very white, but 
does not easily make good 
bread ; it is largely used 
in cakes and puddings 
and for feeding cattle and 
poultry. The panicles are 
used for brooms, and the 

roots for velvet-brushes. Fio. 2.— vi4pafe. 

8. hicolor^ 8. nigrum^ 8. ruhrwm^ 8. Kaffrcrum (Eafirw 
Com), 8. ioccharatum, and other species or varieties are 
also of economic importance, the last-named (the Chinese 
sugar-cane”) being much cultivated in the United States as 
a source of molass^ the juice, which contains much glucose 
but comparatively little cane sugar, being simply expressed 
and concentrated by evaporation. 8. wdgare is the grain 
referred to by Pliny as millet. 

For systematic and economic purposes, see Gbabsss ; Lnemen, 
Med-Pmnn* Leipsio, 1880 ; Drury, Ua^l PIomU ^ 

India^ London, 1878 ; F. v. Muller, SeUd PlavU fir NoJtwraUui^ 
t%(m %n Victoria, Melbourne, 1876, For archseology, see Hehn's 
KuUurpflanzen, &c., Berlin, 1877. On Sorghum corumm (**riet 
com,” ac., of western Kansas) see Drummond’s ** Report'* inPsf2. 
Papers, No. 2570 (1880). 

MILLET, Jean FRANgois (1814-1875), was a painter 
of French peasant life, and it may be questioned whether 
France has produced in our day any greater or more 
original artist. He himself came of a peasant family, and 
was bom on the 4th of October 1814 in the hamlet of 
Gruchy, near Gr4ville (La MancheX in the wild and 
picturesque district called La Hague, fiia boyhood was 
passed working in his father’s fields, but the sight of the 
engravings in an old illustrated Bible set him drawing, and 
thenceforth, whilst the others slept, the daily hour of reet 
was spent by Millet in trying to render the familiar aoenea 
around him. From the ^age priest Ae lad learnt to read 
the Bible and Virgil in Latin, and acquired an interest in 
one or two other works of a Ugh class wUdi aocompanied 
him through life ; he did not, however, attract attention 
so much by Us acquirements as by the stamp of Us mind. 
The whole family seems, indeed, to have worn a character 
of austerity and dignity, and when Millet’s father finally 
d^ided to test the vocation of his son as an artist, it was 
with a gravity and authority wUch recalls the patriarchal 
households of Calvinist France. Two drawings were pre- 
pared and placed before a painter at CSierbonrg named 
Mouchel, who at once recognized the boy’s g^ an^ 
accepted him as a pupil ; but shortly after (1835) VOlsM 
&tiher died, and the eldest son, with heroic devotion, lOM 
his place at home^ nor did he retom to Us wtk iintt] ijj 
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ifnmlmg mik txm without were oolemnlj outoieed hf the 
withtoe of hie own family. He aooordiD|^ went fae^ to 
CSiiiiHKng^ bat after a i^ort time iqpeat urae with asedMr 
wuMter (Langlois) started with many miagivings for Baris. 
The council-general of the department had granted him a 
aom of 600 fiancs, and the town oouncU promised an 
Anting] pension of 400, bat in spite of friendly help and 
introductions MiUet went through great difficulties. The 
system of the ^le des Beaux Arts was hateful to him, 
and it was not until after mudi hesitation that he decided 
to enter an official studio — that of Delaroche. The muter 
was cedainly pussled by his pupil ; he saw his ability, 
ami, when Millet in his poverty could not longer pay the 
monthly fees, arranged for his free admission to the studio, 
but he tried in vain to make him take the approved direo- 
tion, and lessons ended with ** Eh, bien, allez k votre guise, 
voos dtes si nouveau pour moi que je ne veux rien vom 
At last, when the competition for the Grand Prix 
came on, Delaroche gave Millet to understand that he 
intended to secure the nomination of another, and there- 
upon Millet withdrew himself, and with his friend Marolle 
started in a little studio in the Hue de I’Est. He had 
renounced the beaten track, but he continued to study 
hard whilst he sought to procure bread by painting por- 
traits at 10 or 15 francs a piece and producing small 
pastiches” of Watteau and Boucher. These works are 
classed as those of his “ flowery manner,” and Millet has 
been reproached — he whose whole life was an act of con- 
viction — with having sacriflced his convictions to curry 
favour with the public. It is true that he himself has 
recorded his aversion to both these masters. the 

Louvre^” he said, “I received vivid impressions from 
Mantegna, complete from Michelangelo ; after Michelangelo 
and Fonssin 1 have remained faithful to the early masters.” 
Boucher was for him an object of repulsion,” and in 
Watteau ** I saw,” he said, a little theatrical world which 
oppressed me.” Thus it was then that Millet naturally 
f^and saw, but the strongest genius knows moments of 
^ *We ^ | pLoubt. Later in life ]!^et was heard to say that 
were it not for the small group who believed in him he 
should have lost faith in himself. In earlier years, before 
he was certain of his own leading, he was naturally influ- 
enced by the advice of others whose aiguments were enforced 
by the pressure of dire poverty. Even so from time to 
time the native vein showed strong. In 1840, as soon as 
he had despatched a portrait to the Salon, Millet went back 
to Gr^ville, where he painted Sailors Mending a Sail and a 
few other pictures — reminiscences of Cherbourg life. His 
first success was obtained in 1844 when his Milkwongin 
and Lesson in Riding (pastel) attracted notice at the Salon, 
and friendly artists present^ themselves at his lodgings 
only to learn that his wife had just died, and that he him- 
self had disappeared. Millet was at Cherbourg ; there he 
remarried, but having amassed a few hundred francs he 
went back to Paris and presented his St Jerome at the 
Salon of 1845 This picture was rejected and exists no 
longer, for Millet, short of canvas, painted over it (Edipus 
Unbound, a work which during the following year was the 
rigect of violent criticism. He was, however, no longer 
alone ; Diaz, Eugene Toumeux, Rousseau, and other men 
of note supported him by their confidence and friendship, 
and he had by his side the brave Catharine Lemaire, his 
aeeond wife, a woman who bore poverty with dignity and 
five courage to her husband through the cruel trials in 
whidl he penetrated by a terrible personal experience the 
bi tter eecrets of the very poor. To this date Ulong 
uniat's Golden Age, Bird Hesters, Toung Girl and Lamb, 
mi Bathem; but to the Bathers (Louvre) succeeded The 
Iforiur AAw Alms, The^Workman’s Monday, and The 
Wiimower. last work, exhibited in 1848, obtained 


hltotiyAaf MbpafaWsdiredii ttr^^ 
tor ii^ and aooompsnied the purehaae wAh a 
Oe inoiMy for which enabled MIHst to bsM 
Jtorinaon, a village on the skirts cdthatopest id 
Ueau. There he settled in a three^oomod oottsge tor the 
rest of his life— -twenty-seven years, in which be 
out the perfect story of that peasant life of which be aim 
has given a complete impression.” Jules Breton has 
colouj^ the days of toil with sentiment; others, like 
Courbet, whose eo^ntric Funeral at Ornans attractedmore 
notice at the Salon of 1850 than Millet’s Sowers and 
Binders, have treated similar subjects as a vehicle for 
protest against social misery ; Millet alone, a peasant and 
a miseraUe one himself, saw true, neither softening nor 
exaggerating what he saw. tin a curious letter written to 
M. Sensier at this date (1850) Millet expressed his resolve 
to break once and for all witn m 3 i;hological and undtaped 
subjects, and the names of the principal works painted 
sub^uently will show how stedfastly this resolution was 
kept In 1852 he produced Girls Sewing, Man Spreading 
Manure; 1853, The Reapers; 1854, Church at Gr4ville 
(Luxembourg); 1855 — the year of the International 
Exhibition, at which he received a medal of second class — 
Peasant Grafting a Tree ; 1857, The Gleaners ; 1859, The 
Angelas (Louvre, engraved Waltner), The Wo<^cutter and 
Death; 1860, Sheep Shearing; 1861, Woman Shearing 
Sheep, Woman Fe^ng Child; 1862, Potato Planters, 
Winter and the Crows; 1863, Man with Hoe, Woman 
Carding; 1864, Shepherds and Flock, Peasants Bringing 
Home a Calf Bom in the Fields ; 1869, Knitting Lesron ; 
1870, Buttermaking; 1871, November — ^recollection of 
Gruchy. Any one of iHi&ae works will show how great an 
influence Millet’s previoif6 practice in the nude h^ upon 
his style. The dresses worn by his figures are not clothes, 
but dmpery through which the forms and movements of the 
body are stroiygy felt, and their contour shows a gnmd 
breadth of liu^wch strikes the eye at once. Something 
of the imposing unity of his work was also, no doubt, due 
to an extraordinary power of memory, which enabled 
Millet to paint (like Horace Yemet) without a model ; he 
could recc^ with precision the smallest details of attitudes 
or gestures which he proposed to represent. Thus he could 
count on presenting free from after thoughts the vivid 
impressions which he had first received, and Millet’s nature 
was such that the impressions which he received were 
always of a serious and often of a noble order, to which 
the character of his execution responded so perfectly that 
even a Washerwoman at her Tub will show the grand 
action of a Medea. The drawing of this subject is repro- 
duced in Souvenirs de Barbieon, a pamphlet in which M. 
Pi4dagnel has recorded a visit paid to Millet in 1864. 
His circumstances were then less evil, after struggles as 
severe as those endured in Paris. A contract by which 
he bound himself in 1860 to give up all his work for 
three years had placed him in possession of 1000 francs 
a month. His fame extended, and at the exhibition of 
1867 he received a medal of the first class, and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour, but he was at the same 
moment deeply shaken by the death of his faithful friend 
Rousseau. Hough he ^ied for a time he never com- 
pletely recovered his health, and on the 20tb January 
1875 he died. He was buried by his friend’s side in the 
churdqrj^ of Chailly. 

See A Sensier, Fie et (Euvre de J, F, MUletf 1874 ; FIMegnel, 
Souvenirs de Barbmn, kc, (B, p, g, f.) 

MILLVILLE, a city of the United States, in Oumberiaadl 
county, New Jersey, at the head of navigation of 
river, 40 miles by rail from Philadelphial^ the 
MillviUe, and Vineland section of the West Jersey BailroadL 
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miAIAK, Btor Habt <17dK1868X dean of St 
BmiXiL mp bom TMamiy 10, 1701, and was the third 
aOn of Sir Frauds Mflman, phjdoian to George IIL He 
was edneated at Eton and at Brasenose Ck>llege, Oxford ; 
his uaimnity career was l^iant, and among otiber dis- 
tiiiod(ms he gained the Newdigate prize with a poem on 
the Apollo ^Vedere. In 1816 he was ordained, and was 
soon afterwards presented to the living of St Mary’s, 
Beading. He had already made his appearance as a 
dramatic writer, his tra^y of Fazio^ founded on a narra- 
tive in Ihe AtmucU BtgxsUr for 1796, having been brought 
on the stage without his knowledge under the title of The 
StoU^n It was subsequently produced at Covent 

Garden, and obtained great success from the acting of 
Miss O’Neill as Bianca. The merit of the play consists 
ddefly in the powerful situation ; the diction is florid and 
ornate. The same criticism, by the author’s own confes- 
sion, applies to his epic, Samor, the Lord of the Bright 
City (Gloucester), a poem written in early youth. The 
subject is taken from British legend, and Milman has failed 
to invest it with serious interest. He was more successful 
in his next attempts, where the subjects were well adapted 
to an imagination easily kindled by the historical or the 
moral picturesque. The death struggle of an expiring 
nation in the Fall of Jerusalem (1820), the conflict of new 
truth and old order, of religious enthusiasm and earthly 
affection, in the Martyr of Antio<Ji (1822), are depicted 
with great eloquence and real insight into human nature. 
Milman’s characters, however, j|ge personifled tendencies 
rather than personages, and ih poeticd style he was unable 
to free himself from the of Byron. Belshazzar 

(1622) is in general a pale co^^f Byron’s Sardaimpalus^ 
but contains some fine lyrics. Milman’s lyrics, indeed, 
especially his hymns, have frequently a flimftng and sweep, 
though the thought is generally commonplace. His 
tragedy of Anne Boleyn (1826) is a poor performance. 
With the exception of admirable versions of the Sanskrit 
episode of Nala and Damayanti, and of the Agamemnon 
and Bacchesy this was Milman’s last poetical work. He 
was elected professor of poetry at Oxford, and in 1827 
delivered the Bampton lectures, selecting as his subject the 
conduct and chai^ter of the apostles as an evidence of 
Christianity, In 1830 his History of the Jews appeared in 
the Family Library. The contracted limits of this series 
forbade any adequate treatment of the subject ; the work 
is nevertheless memorable as the flrst by an English 
clergyman which treated the Jews as an Oriental tribe, 
recognized sheikhs and emirs in the Old Testament, sifted 
and classified documentary evidence, and evaded or 
minimized the miraculous. Milman was violently attacked, 
espepially by Dr Faussett and Bishop Mant, and the odium 
thus occasioned stopped the publication of the Family 
Library, and long impeded the preferment of the writer, 
[n 1836, however, Sir Eobert Peel made him rector of St 
Margaret’s and canon of Westminster, and in 1849 he 
became dean of St Paul’s. The unpopularity attaching to 
him had by this time nearly died away ; and now, generally 
revored and beloved, intimate with men of all pursuits, 
pditics, and persuasions, counted among the chief ornaments 
of the most polished society of the metropolis, he occupied 
a singularly dignified and enviable position, which he 
oonst^tly employed for the promotion of culture and 
enli^tenment, and in particular for the relaxation of 
adibimKiption to ecclesiastical formularies. His History of 
Christumi^ wider the Empire had appeared in 1840, but 
had been as completely ignored as if, said Lord Melbourne, 
thjs eimff had taken a universal oath never to mention it 
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to any ona. Widelty AisMMit ^ 
contiaualfoo, his giMt Bisiorf ef OXr idid uilp to 
the death at Pope Nicholas whSdt appeared in 160 Bl 
H e also edited Gibbon and Horace^ and at his death in 
1868 left behind him almost finished a <Mightftd Msdery 
of his own cathedral, which was completed alid f mhlfa h ed 
by his son. 

Milman poaieased a large share of the imiidnstkm whldi sntSM 
into and calls up the past, and of that vrhidhmteipieti actioa itjSd 
apprehends opinions by the power of sympethy. In Oiealm 
imagination he was deficient, a defect whion alone prevented hlai 
from attaining the first rank as an historian. His ptgss aie 
crowded with splendid names rather than with living persmsM; 
the springe of action are disclosed with remarkable penetratioii, wit 
the actor nimself is rather heard than seen. There are, however, 
exceptions, such as his portrait of Sir Christopher Wren; and 
he poBseseed a peculiar power of investing mere int^eotnsl 
tendencies with personality and life. His parallel of Latin and 
Teutonic Christianity, for example, is a piece of finished historical 
character painting. His power of sympathy rendered him in eSbet, 
aa hia natural equity and benignity made him in intention, a 
model of historical candour, only diaigeable, perhaps, with too much 
gentleness. It will be long ere his great work is superset ; hut hs 
will perhaps be remembered even longer aa an embodiment of all 
the qualities which the higher eccleaiastioal prefennent can be 
supposed capable of encoura^ng or rewarding among the clem of 
a great historical church. (R. w) 

MILO, one of the most famous athletes of Greece^ 
whose name became proverbial for personal streugtiu 
He lived about the end of the 6th century B.O*, was sit, 
times crowned at the Olympic games and six times at the 
Pythian for wrestling, and was famous throughout the 
civilized world for his feats of strength, such as carrying 
an ox on his shoulders through the st^um at Olympia. 
In his native city of Crotona he was much honour^ and 
he commanded the army which defeated the pimple of 
Sybaris in 611 b.c. When Democedes, the physician of 
Darius, deserted the Persian service, he sent a boastful 
message to the king of Persia informing him of his 
marriage to the daughter of Milo. The traditional account 
of his death is often used to point a moral : he found a 
tree which some woodcutters had partially split 
wedge, and attempted to rend it asunder; but the 
fell out, and the tree closed on his hand, imprisoning him 
till wolves came and devoured him. 

MILO was the surname of T. Annius Papianus, one of 
the best-known of the partisan leaders and rufflanB in the 
stormy times that preceded the dissolution of the Boman 
republic. His father was C. Papius Oelsua, but he was 
adopted by his mother’s father T. Annius Luscus. Ha 
joined the Pompeian party, and led the band of mercenaries 
and gladiators which was required to defend the cause and 
i# chief supporters in the public streets. P. Clodius, the 
leader of the rufi^ns who professed the democratic cause, 
was his personal enemy, and their brawls in the streets and 
their mutual accusations in the law courts lasted for several 
years, beginning when Milo was tribune of the commons 
in 67 B.O. In 63 their quarrels came to a height when 
Milo was candidate for the consulship and Clodius for Ihe 
prsetorship ; and when the two leaders met by aoddent on 
the Appian Way at Bovillse, Clodius was murdered (January 
20, 62 B.O.). This act of violence strengthened the hs^ndw 
of Pompey, who was nominated sole consul, and proposed 
several stringent laws to restore order in the dty. Milo 
was impeached; hi& guilt was clear, and his enemies took 
every means of mtimidating his supporters and his judges. 
Cicero was afraid to deliver the speech he had prepared 
Fro Milone, and the extant oration is an expanded form of 
the unspoken defence. MHo went into exile at Massilia, 
end his property was sold by auction. He joined the 
insurrection of M. Cselius in 48 b.c., and was soon slain 
near Thurii in Lucania. His wife Fausta was daughter 
of the dictator Sulla. 

MILTIADES. ^ Gbsboi, voI. xi. p. 99. 
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IQGUFONy John (1608-1674), was born in Bread Stre^ 
Obnapeide, London, on the 9th of December 1608. Hie 
lather, known as Mr John Milton of Bread Street, scrivener, 
1918 himself an interesting man. He was a native of 
Oxfordshire, having been bom there in or about 1563, the 
son of a Richard MUton, yeoman of Stanton-StJohn’s, 
of whom there are traces as one of the sturdiest adherents 
to the old Roman Catholic religion that had been left in his 
district. The son, however, had turned Protestant, and, 
having been cast oif on that account, had come to London, 
apparently about the year 1586, to push his fortune, 
^ving received a good ^ucation, and having good abilities, 
eEpedally in music, he may have lived for some time by 
mnsiod teaching and practice. Not till 1595, at all events, 
when he was long past the usual age of apprenticeship, do 
we hear of his prejiaration for the profession of a scrivener; 
and not till February 1599-1600, when he was about thirty- 
seven years of age, ^d he enter the profession as a qualified 
member of the Scriveners’ Com|)any. It was then that he 
set up his house and shop ” in Bread Street, and began, 
like other scriveners, his lawyerly business of drawing up 
wills, marriage-settlements, and the like, with such related 
business as that of receiving money from clients for invest- 
ment and lending it out to the best advantage. It was at 
the same time that he married. Till recently there has 
been the most extraordinary uncertainty as to the maiden 
name of his wife, the mother of the poet. It has been 
now ascertained, however, that she was a Sarah Jeffrey, 
one of the two orphan daughters of a Paul Jeffrey, of St 
Swithin’s, London, “ citizen and merchant-taylor,” originally 
from Essex, who had died before 1583. At the date of 
her marriage she was about twenty-eight years of age. 
Her widowed mother, Mrs Ellen Jeffrey, came to reside in 
the house in Bread Street, and died there in February 
1610-1 1. Before this death of the maternal grandmother, 
three children had been bom to the scrivener and his wife, 
of whom only two survived, — the future ix)et, and an elder 
sister, called Anne. Of throe more children, born subse- 
quently, only one survived,— Christopher, the youngest of 
the family, bom December 3, 1615. 

The first sixteen years of Milton’s life, coinciding exactly 
with the last sixteen of the reign of James I., associate 
themselves with the house in Bread Street, and with the 
surroundings of that house in Old London. His father, 
while prospering in business, continued to bo known as a 
man of “ ingeniose ” tastes, and even acquired some dis- 
tinction in the London musical world of that time by his 
occasional contributions to imj)ortant musical publications. 
Music was thus a part of the poet’s domestic education 
from his infancy. Whatever else could be added was 
added without stint Again and again Milton speaks with 
gratitude and affection of the ungrudging pains bestowed 
by his father on his early education, “Both at the 
grammar school and also under other masters at home,” is 
the statement in one passage, “ he caused me to be 
instmeted daily.” This brings us to about the year 1619, 
when Milton was ten years of age. At that time his 
domestic tutor was Thomas Young, a Scotsman from Perth- 
shire, and graduate of the university of St Andrews, after- 
wards a man of no small distinction among the English 
Puritan clergy, but then only curate or assistant to some 
parish clergyman in or near London, and eking out his 
livelihood by private teaching. Young’s tutorship lasted 
till 1622, when he was drawn abroad by an offer of the 
pastorship or chaplaincy to the congregation of English 
merchants in Hamburg. Already, however, for a year or 
two, his tutorship had been only supplementary to the 
education which the boy was receiving by daily attendance 
at 8t Paul’s public school, close to Bread Street. The 
headmaster of the school was Mr Alexander Oill, an elderly 
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Oxford divine, of high reputation for mui 

teaching ability. TJndar him, as usher ot second master, 
was his son, Alexander Oill the yonim, also an Qxfoid 
gr^uateofsdhdarly reputation, but of blniterh^blissaoter. 
Milton’s aoq^ntanoesUp with this yotmger OiU, begun at 
St Paul’s B^ool, led to subs^uent friendship and com- 
spondence. Far more affectionate and intiiimte was the 
friends^ formed by Milton at St Paul’s with a certain 
young C^les Diodati, his schoolfellow there, the son of a 
imtur^ed Italian physician. Dr Theodore Diodati, who 
had settled in London in ^ood medical practice, and was 
much respected, both on m own account, and as being the 
brother of the famous Protestant divine, Jean or Giovanni 
Diodati of Geneva. Young Diodati, who was destined for 
his father’s profession, left the school for Oxford University' 
early in 1623 ; but Milton remained till the end of 1624.. 
A family incident of that year was the marriage of his- 
elder sister, Anne, with Edward Phillips, a clerk in the* 
Government office called the Crown Office in Chancery. 
Milton had then all but completed his sixteenth year, and) 
was as scholarly, as accomplished, and as handsome a. 
youth as St Paul’s school had sent forth. We learn from 
himself that his exercises “in English or other tongue, 
prosing qr versing, but chiefiy this latter,” had begun to* 
attract attention even in his boyhood, lliis implies that 
he must have had a stock of attempts in English and Latin* 
by him of earlier date than 1624. Of these the onljr 
specimens that now remain are his Paraphrase on Fsalm^ 
CXIV. and his Paraphrase on Psalm CXXXVL 

On February 12, 1624-25, Milton, at the age of sixteen 
years and two months, was entered as a student of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in the grade of a “ Lesser Pensioner.” 
His matriculation entry in the books of the university is^ 
two months later, April 9, 1625. Between these two dates* 
James 1. had die^ and had been succeeded by Charles L 

Cambridge University was then in the full flush of its- 
prosperity on that old system of university educationt 
which combined Latin and Greek studies with plentiful 
drill and disputation in the scholastic logic and philosophy, 
but with little of physical science, and next to no mathe- 
matics. There were sixteen colleges in all, dividing among' 
them a total of about 2900 members of the university. 
Christ’s College, to which Milton belonged, ranked about 
third in the university in respect of numbers, counting 
about 265 members on its Ix^ks. The master was Dr\ 
Thomas Bainbrigge ; and among the thirteen fellows were- 
Mr Joseph Meade, still remembered as a commentator on 
the Apocalypse, and Mr William Chappell, afterwards an 
Irish bishop. It was under Chappell’s tutorship that 
Milton was placed when he first entered the college. At 
least three students who entered Christ’s after Milton, but 
during his residence, deserve mention. One was Edward 
King, a youth of Irish birth and high Irish connexions, 
who entered in 1626, at the age of fourteen ; another was- 
John Cleveland, afterwards known as ro 3 raliBt and satirist, 
who entered in 1627 ; and the third was Henry More, sub- 
sequently famous as the Cambridge Platonist. who entered 
in 1631, just before Milton left. Milton’s own brother, 
Christopher, joined him in the college in February 1630- 
31, at ^e age of fifteen, 

Milton’s academic oooise lasted seven years and five^ 
months, or from Febnu^T 1^24-25 to July 1632, bringing* 
him from his seventeeiMft year to his twenty-fourth. The 
first four years were jfalM time of undergraduateship. It 
was in the second of these, the year 1626, that there- 
occurred that quarrel between him and his tutor, Mr** 
Chappell, which Dr Johnson, making the most of a lax 
tradition from Aubrey, magnified into the suppwtion that 
Milton may have been one of the last students in either of" 
the En^ish universities Uxat suffered the indignity oT 
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ISie Jegend deaerroB no^sr^ but 
it ^ certm that lOttou, on aoootmt of aome diflagreemeut 
tvilb CSiappell, leading to the iuteiference of Dr Bainhrigge, 
left ooUege for a time, and that, when he didretom, it was 
under an arrangement whk^ while securing that he should 
mt lose a term bj his absence, transferred him from the 
tutorship of Chappell to th^t of Mr Nathaniel Tovej, 
•another of the f^own of Christ’s. From a reference to 
&e matter in the first of the Latin elegies one infers that 
cause of the quarrel ttus some outbreak of self-assertion 
on Milton’s part. We learn indeed, from words of his own 
elsewhere, that it was not only Coppell and Bainbrigge 
that he had offended by his independent demeanour, but 
that, for the first two or threo years of his undergraduate- 
4Bhip, he was generally unpopular, for the same reason, 
among the younger men of his college. They had nick' 
named him ** The Lady,” a nickname which the students 
of the other colleges took up, converting it into “The Lady 
of Christ’s College ” ; and, though the allusion was chiefly 
to the peculiar grace of his personal appearance, it con- 
veyed also a sneer at what the rougher men thought his 
unusual prudishness, the haughty fastidiousness of his 
iastes and morals. Quite os distinct as the information 
that he was for awhile unpopular with the majority of his 
fellow-students are the proofs that they all came round him 
at last with respect and deference. The change had cer- 
tainly occurred before January 1628-29, when, at the age of 
twenty, he took his B.A. degree. By that time his intel- 
lectual pre-eminence in his college, and indeed among his 
•coevals in the whole university, had come to be acknow- 
ledged. His reputation for scholarship and literary genius, 
•extraordinary even then, was more than confirmed during 
the remaining three years and a half of his residence in 
Cambridge. A fellowship in Christ’s which fell vacant 
in 1630 would undoubtedly have been his had the election 
to such posts depended then absolutely on merit. As it 
was, the fellowship was conferred, by royal favour and 
mandate, on Edward King, his junior in college standing 
by sixteen months. In J^y 1632 Milton completed his 
career at the university by taking his M.A. degree. His 
signature in the University Register stands at the head of 
the list of those who graduated as masters that year from 
Christ’s. Anthony Wood’s summary of the facts of his 
xmiversity career as a whole is that he “performed the 
•collegiate and academical exercises to the admiration of all, 
mid was esteemed to be a virtuous and sober person, yet 
not to be ignorant of his own parts.” The statement is 
in perfect accordance with Milton’s own account. He 
«peaks of “a certain niceness of nature, an honest haughti- 
ness, and self-esteem of what I was or what 1 might be,” 
4U9 one of his earliest characteristics ; and, though intimat- 
ing that, even while actually a student at Cambridge, he 
Imd “ never greatly admired ” the system of the place, he 
leaves us in no doubt as to the quite exceptional applause 
with which he had gone through all the prescribed work. 
To the regular Latin and Greek of the university he had 
Added, he tells us, French, Italian, and Hebrew. He had 
s^o learnt fencing and other gentlemanly exercises of the 
time, and was an expert swordsman. 

Of Milton’s skill at Cambridge in what Wood calls “ the 
<K)llegiate and academical exercises ” specimens remain in 
his Proltmanes QusBdam Oratorim, They consist of seven 
rhetorical Latin essays, generally in a whimsical vein, 
delivered by him, in his undergi^uateship or during his 
^subsequent bachelorship in arts, either in the ludl of 
Christ’s College or in the public University School 
Belies of Ii^ton^s Cambridge period are also four of his 
Xatin Familiar FpUties; but more important are the 
poetical remains. These indude the greater number of his 
preaerved Latin poems — to wit, (1) the seven pieces which 
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compose his Ithffmrwm LUmr^ the most interestiiig 
of them addressed to his memcal Mrod, Charles Diodati» 
and one to his former tutor Tonng in his exile at Ham- 
burg, (2) the five short Gunpowder Plot digrams, now 
appended to the Elegie$^ and (3) the first five ^eces of the 
Sylvanm Liber^ the most important of which are the hexa- 
meter poem “In Quintum Novembrm” and the piece 
entitled “Naturam non pati senium.” Of the English 
poems of the Cambridge period the fdlowing is a dated 
list : — On the Death of a Fair Infant^ 1625-26, the subject 
being the death in that inclement winter (ff his in^t 
niece, the first-born child of his sister Mrs Phillips; Ai 
a Vacation Exercise in the College^ 1628 ; the magnificent 
Christmas ode On the Morning of Christas Nativity^ 1629 ; 
the fragment called The Passion and the Song on May 
Morning^ both probably belonging to 1630 ; the lines On 
Shakespeare, certainly belonging to that year; the two 
facetious pieces On the University Carrier, 1630-31 ; the 
Epitaph on the Marchioness of Winchester, 1631 ; the 
sonnet To the Nightingale, probably of the same year; the 
sonnet On arriving at the Age of twenty-three, dating itself 
certainly in December 1631. 

Just before Milton quitted Cambridge, his father, l^n 
verging on his seventieth year, had practically retired 
from his Bread Street business, leaving the active manage- 
ment of it to a partner, named Thomas Bower, a former 
apprentice of his, and had gone to spend his declining 
years at Horton in Buckingh^shire, a small village near 
Colnbrook, and not far from Windsor. Here, accor^gly, 
in a house close to Horton church, Milton mainly resid^ 
for the next six years, — from July 1632 to April 1638. 

Although, when he had gone to Cambridge, it had been 
with the intention of becoming a clergyman, that intention 
had been abandoned. His reasons were that “tyranny 
had invaded the church,” and that, finding he could not 
honestly subscribe the oaths and obligations required, he 
“ thought it better to preserve a blameless silence before 
the sacred office of shaking begun with servitude and 
forswearing.” In other words, he was disgusted with the 
S 3 rstem of high prelacy which Laud, who had been bishop 
of London and minister paramount in ecclesiastical matters 
since 1628, was establishing and maintaining in the Churbh 
of England. “ Church-outed by the prelates,” as he 
emphatically expresses it, he seems to have thou^t for a 
time of the law. From that too he recoiled ; and, leav- 
ing the legal profession for his brother Christopher, he had 
decided that the only life possible for himself was one of 
leisurely independence, dedicated wholly to scholarship and 
literature. compunctions on this subject, expressed 
already in his sonnet on arriving at his twenty-third yemt, 
are expressed more at length in an English letter sent by 
him, shortly after the date of that sonnet, and with a copy 
of the sonnet included, to some friend who had bew 
remonstrating with him on his “belatedne^” and his 
persistence in a life of mere dream and study. ’Thera 
were gentle remonstrances also from his excellent father 
Between such a father and such a son, however, the con- 
clusion was easy. What it was may be learnt from Milton’s 
fine Latin poem Ad Pattern. Thei^ in the midst of on 
enthusiastic recitation of all that his father had done for 
him hitherto, it is intimated that the agreement between 
them on their one little ihatter of difference was already 
complete, and that, as the son was bent on a private life of 
literatme and poetry, it had been decided that he should 
have his own way, ai^ dxould in fact, so long as he chose^ 
be the master of his father’s means and the <£ief person in 
the Horton household. For the six years from 1632 thii^ 
accordingly, was Milton’s position. In perfect leisure, and 
in a pleasant rural retirement, with Windsor at the disttoie 
of an easy walk* and London only about 17 miles ^ 
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It 18 ttn interestixig f^t that Milton’s very first {^Uio 
afjpeanuioe in the world of English authorship was in so 
lionourable a place as the second folio edition of Shakerpeare 
in 1632. His enthusiastic eulogy on Shakespeare, written 
in 1630, was one of three anourous pieces prefixed to 
that second folio, along with reprints of ihe commendatory 
Terses that had appeared in tbe first folio, one oi them 
Ben Jonson’s immortal tribute to Shakespeare’s memory. 
Among the poems actually written by Milton at Horton 
the first, in all probability, after the Latin hexameters Ad 
Pairen^ were the exquisite companion pieces VAUegro 
and U PcMeroso. There followed, in or about 1633, the 
fragment called Arcades, It was part of a pastoral masque 
got up by the young people of the noble family of Egerton 
m honour of their venerable relative the countess-dowager 
of Derby, and performed before that lady at her mansion of 
Harefield, near Uxbridge, about 10 miles from Horton. 
That Milton contributed the words for the entertainment 
was, almost certainly, owing to his friendship with Henry 
Laiwei^ one of the chief court musicians of that time, whose 
known connexion with the Egerton family points him out | 
as the probable manager of &e Harefield masque. Next ] 
in order among the compositions at Horton may be | 
mentioned the Ibree short pieces. At a Solemn Music^ On \ 
Time^ and Upon ike Circumcmon ] after which comes | 
ComuMj the Ingest and most important of all Milton’s 
minor poems. The name by which that beautiful drama i 
is now universally known was not given to it by Milton 
hhnscJf. He entitled it, more simply and vaguely, A 
Masque presented at Ludilow Castle, 1634, before the Earl 
of Bndgewater, Lord President of Wales.” The existence 
of this poem is certainly due to Milton’s intimacy with 
Lawes. The earl of Bridgewater, the head of the Egerton 
frmiily, had been appointed to the high office of the 
presidency or viceroyalty of Wales, the official seat of 
which was Ludlow in Shropshire j it had been determined 
that among the festivities on his assumption of the office 
there should be a great masque in the hall of Ludlow 
Castle, with Lawes for the stage manager and one of the 
actors; Milton had been applied to by Lawes for the 
poetry ; and, actually, on Michaelmas night, September 29, 
1634, the drama furnished by Milton was performed in 
Ludlow Castle before a great assemblage of the nobility 
and gentry of the Welsh principality, Lawes taking the part 
of the attendant spirit,” while the parts of first brother,” 
second brother,” and “ the lady ” were taken by the earl’s 
three youngest children, Viscount Brackley, Mr Thomas 
Egerton, and Lady Alice Egerton. — From September 1634 
to the beginning of 1637 is a comparative blank in our 
records. Straggling incidents in this blank are a Latin 
letter of date December 4, 1634, to Alexander Gill the 
younger, a Greek Translation of Psalm CXIV,, a visit to 
Oxfc^ in 1635 for the purpose of incorporation in the 
degree of M.A. in that university, and the beginning in 
May 1636 of a troublesome lawsuit against his now aged 
•ad infirm father. — The lawsuit, which was instituted by 
• eertain Sir Thomas Cotton, baronet, nephew and executor 
ti « (koeased John Cotton, Esq., accused the elder Milton 
md bis partner Bower, or both, of having, in their capacity 
M WBiT«Bei!% misappropriated divers large sums of money 
MMIIiad been entrusted to them by the deceased Cotton to 
be let ent at iatetest The lawsuit was still in progress 
wlua, eo die 8d of April 1637, Milton’s mother died, at 
the age ot about axt^wue. A flat blue stone, with a brief 
imamtbm, lipihb on the obanoel-navement of Horton 
ehnn% atacla the plaee -ot net buriah Milton's , 


I ttet itt bny to'her ehanetor is thii aht 
a»eUsBtMOtlMlraBd partioiilu^lltMNm ItetesilMlIte 
threat^ the neiAbonrliood.” The year 
wise eventful in^ biography. It vsas id that trW dritt 
4ds Cemm, after lying in manusoript for mm wan 
years, was published by itself, in the form of a sinaU quarto 
of thhly^ve pages. The author’s name was withbelo, and 
the entire responsibility of the publication was assumed by 
Henry Lawes. Milton seems to have been in London vebm 
the little volume appeared. He wasa good dealin Loudon, 
at all events, during the summer and autumn months 
immediately following his mother’s death. The plague, 
which had been on one of its periodical visits of ravage 
through England since early in the preceding year, was 
then especially severe in the Horton neighbourhood, while 
London was comparatively rfree. It was probably in 
London that Milton heard of the death of young Edward 
King of Christ’s College, whom he had left as one of the 
most popular of the fellows of the college, and one of the 
cleric^ hopes of the university. King had sailed from 
Chester for a vacation visit to his relatives in Ireland^ 
when, on the 10th of August, the ship, in perfectly cahn 
water, struck on a rock and went down, he and neasly 
all the other passengers going down with her. There is 
no mention of the sad accident in two otherwise very in- 
teresting Latin Familiar Epistles of Milton, of September 
1637, both addressed to his medical friend Charles Diodati, 
and ^th dated from London ; but how deeply the death of 
King had affected him appears from his occupation shortly 
afterwards. In Novem^r 1637, and probably at Horton, 
whence the plague had by that time vanished, he wrote 
his matchless pastoral monody of Lyddas, It was his con- 
tribution to a collection of obituary verses, Greek, Latin, and 
English, which King’s numerous friends, at Cambridge and 
elsewhere, were getting up in lamentation for his sad fate. 
The collection did not appear till early in 1636, when it 
' was published in two parts, with black-bordered title-pages, 
from the Cambridge University press, one consisting of 
twenty-three Latin and Greek pieces, the other of thii^ii 
English pieces, the last of which was Milton’s monody, 
signed only with his initials ‘‘ J. M.” It was therefore 
early in 1638, when Milton was in his thirtieth year, that 
copies of his Lyddas may have been in circulation among 
those who had already become acquainted with his Comns. 

Milton was then on the wing for a foreign tour. He 
had long set his heart on a visit to Italy, and circum- 
stances now favoured his wish. The vexatious Cotton 
lawsuit^ after hanging on for nearly two years, was at an 
end, as far as the elder Milton was concerned, with the 
most absolute and honourable vindication of his character 
for probity, though with some continuation of the case 
against his partner, Bower. Moreover, Milton’s younger 
brother, Christopher, though but twenty-two years of 
and just about to be called to the bar of the Inner Tem^e, 
had married a wife ; and the young couple had gone to 
reside at Horton to keep the old man company. There 
being nothing then to detain Milton, all was arranged 
for his journey Before the end of April 1638 he 
was on his way across the Channel, taking one En gli i)3| 
man-servant with him. At the time of his departure 
the last great news in England was that of the National 
Scottish Covenant, or solemu oath and band of all ranks - 
and classes of the Scottish people to stand by each other 
to the death in resisting the ecclesiastical innovations 
which Laud and Charles had been forcing upon Scotland. 
To Charles the news of this “ damnaUe Covenant,’^ as he 
called it, was enraging beyond measure ; but to the mass 
of the Engl ish iWitans it was far from unwelcome^ 
promising, as it seemed to do, fcMr England hers^ Ike 
subverMonat Isitofthat qrstemof 
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fOoehriifg tmlke attention from the English ambassador, 
Ximd S end la m ore, and having the honour of an introduction 
to Ae l^moious Hugo Orotius, then ambassador for Sweden 
at the French courts he moved on rapidly to Italy, by way 
of Kioe. After visiting Genoa, L^hom, and Pisa, he 
arrived at Florence, August 1638. Enchanted by the city 
and its sodely, he remained there two months, frequenting 
the chief academies or literary clubs, and even taking part 
in their proceedings. Among the Florentines with whom 
he became intimate were Jacopo Gaddi, young Carlo Dati, 
Pietro Frescobaldi, Agostino^Coltellini, the grammarian 
Benedetto Buommattei, Valerio Chimentelli, and Antonio 
Francud. It was in the neighbourhood of Florence also 
that he found and visited’’ the great Galileo, then old 
and blind, and still nominally a prisoner to the Inquisition 
for his astronomical heresy. From Florence, by Siena, 
Milton went to Borne. He reached the Eternal City some 
time in October, and spent about another two months 
there, not only going about among the ruins and antiquities 
and visiting the galleries, but mixing also, as he had done 
in Florence, with the learned society of the academies. 
Among those vrith whom he formed acquaintance in Borne 
were ^e German scholar, Lucas Holstenius, librarian of 
the Vatican, and three native Italian scholars, named 
Ohembini, Salzilli, and Selvaggi. There is record of his 
having dined once, in company with several other English- 
men, at the hospitable table of the English Jesuit College. 
The most picturesque incident, however, of his stay in 
Borne was his presence at a great musical entertainment 
in the palace of Cardinal Francesco Barberiijd. Here he 
had not only the honour of a specially kind reception by 
the cardinal himself, but also, it would appear, the 
supreme pleasure of listening to the marvellous Leonora 
B^ni, Ike most renowned singer of her age. Late in 
November he left Borne for Naples. Here also he was 
fortunate. The great man of the place was the now very 
aged Giovanni Battista Manso, marquis of ViPa, the friend 
and biographer of the great Tasso, and subsequently the 
friend and patron of the sweet Marini. By a happy 
accident Milton obtained an introduction to Manso, and 
nothing could exceed the courtesy of the attentions paid 
by the aged marquis to the young English stranger. He 
hful hardly been in Naples a month, however, when there 
came news from England which not only stopped an 
intention he had formed of extending his tour to Sicily 
and thence into Greece, but urged his immediate return 
home. ^^The sad news of civil war in England,” he says, 
called me back ; for I considered it base that, while my 
fellow-countrymen were fighting at home for liberty, I 
diould be travelling abroc^ for intellectual culture.” In 
December 1638, therefore, he set his face northwards again. 
HU return journey, however, probably because he learnt 
that the news he had first received was exaggerated or 
premature, was broken into stages. He spent a second 
two months in Borne, ascertain^ to have been January 
and February 1638-39 ; during which two months, as he 
teOs us, he was in some danger from the papal police, 
because the English J^uits in Borne had taken ofEence at 
hU habit of speech, wherever he went, on the subject 
of Thou^ he did not alter his demeanour in the 

leost in thU partiouUr, nothing happened ; and from Borne 
he got saf to Florence, warned back heartily by his 
Slcjorintm tnex^ and renewing his meetings with them 
uinttij ^ in their acadepaies. IBQa second visit to 
an exeuraion to Lnooay fx ten d^ over i 
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About a month was given to Tenice^ anA thence^ having 
shipped for Bn|^d the books he had e dBe ded in Itally, 
he went on, % Verona and Milan, over the Aip% to 
Geneva. In this Protestant city he qpodt a week or two 
in June, formi^ interestmg acquaintaiieeriii{Mi there too, . 
and having daily conversations with the great P po t e itanl 
dieologian Dr Jean Diodati, the uncle of hU friend 
Charles Diodati From Geneva he returned to Ferity awd 
so to England. He was home agedn in August 1698^ 
having been absent in all fifteen or sixteen months* 

Milton’s Continental tour, and especially the ItaJUn 
portion of it, remained one of the cluef pleasures of hia 
memory through all his subsequent life. Nor was it qiute 
without fruits of a literary kind. Besides two of his Latin 
£pistolm FamiliareSf one to the Florentine gmnmarian 
Buommattei, and the other to Lucas Hoistenius, there 
have to be assigned to Milton’s sixteen mooths on the 
Continent his ti^e Latin epigrams Ad Leonoram Momm 
Caiientem, his Latin seasons Ad SaltiUtm Foitam 
Fomanum JEgrotarUem^ his fine and valuable poem in 
Latin hexameters entitled Jfansus^ and his Ftpe lUMan 
SonneUy with a Canzone, celebrating the chamm of soma 
Italian lady he had met in his travels. 

One sad and marring memory did mingle itself with all 
that was otherwise so delightful in his Italian reminisoenoes. 
His bosom friend and companion from boyhood, the hidf- 
Italian Charles Diodati, who had been to him as Jonathan 
to David, and into whose ear he had hoped to pour the 
whole narrative of what he had seen and done abroad, had 
died during his absence. He had died, in Blackfriara, 
London, in August 1638, not four months after Milton 
had gone away on his tour. The intelligenoe had not 
reached Milton till some months afterwards, probably not 
till his second stay in Florence; and, though he must have 
learnt some of the particulars from the youth’s uncle in 
Geneva, he did not know them fully till his return to 
England. How profoundly they affected him appeam 
from his Epitaphium Eamonis, then written in memory of 
his dead friend. The importance of this poem in MUton’i 
biography cannot be overrated. It is perhaps the noblest 
of all his Latin poems; and, though in the form of a 
pastoral, and even of a pastoral of the most artifimal sort^ 
it is unmistakably an outburst of the most passionate 
personal grief. In this respect Lycidaz, artistioally perfect 
though that poem is, cannot be compart with it ; and it it 
only the fact thsit Lycidcu is in English, while iheEpUapUdum 
Damonis is in Latin, that has led to the notion that Edward 
King of Christ’s College was peculiarly and preeminently 
the friend of Milton in his youth and early manhood. 

That Milton, now in his thirty-first year, had been gird- 
ing himself for some greater achievement in poetiy than any 
he had yet attempted, Contue not excepted, we should have 
known otherwise. 'V^at we should not ^ve known, but 
for an incidental passage in the EpUaphvum it 

that, at the time of his return from Itafy, he had ohocen a 
subject for such a high literary effort of a new Miltcmie 
sort. The passage is one in which, after referring to the 
hopes of Diodati’s medical career as so suddenly out short 
by his death, Milton speaks of himself as the survivor and 
of his own projects in hie profession of literature. In 
translation, it may run thus : — 

1 have a theme of the Trojans cruising our southern headlands 
Shaping to song, and the realm of Imogen, daughter of Fandxas^ 
Brennus and Arvirach, dukes, and Bren's bold brother, Be l inus ; 
Then the Armorioan settlers under the laws of the Britons, 
and the Womb of Igraine &taUy pregnant with Arthur, 
UtWs son, whom he got disguised in Gorlois* likeness, 

All by Mernn's craft, 0 then, if life shall be spared me^ 

Thou ahalt be hung^ ii^]di)e,au: off on soaiecb^ old f i fl e 
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One to hm ell tiiingi, fiti not ! Friae anlBdeatly ample 
IDne, ana diatinotion great (unheard-of mr thereafter 
Though I ahoidd be and ingloriotia all through the world of the 
atnmger). 

If hat the yeUow-haired Ouae ahall read me, the drinker of Alan, 
Humber, which whirla aa it flowa, and Trent's whole valley of 
orchardB, 

Thames, mv own Thames, above all, and Tamar's western waters, 
Tawny wiui ores, and where the white waves swinge the far 
Orkneya" 

Interpreted prosaically, this means that Milton was 
meditating an epic of which King Arthur was to be the 
central figure, but which should include somehow the 
wiiole of British and Arthurian legend, and that not 
only was this epic to be in English, but he had resolved 
that all his poetry for the future i^ould be in the same 
tongue. 

N^ot long after Milton's return the house at Horton 
ceased to ^ the family home. Christopher Milton and 
ius wife went to reside at Reading, taking the old 
gentleman with them, while Milton himself preferred 
London. He had firot taken lodgings in St Bride's 
Churchyard, at the foot of Fleet Street ; but, after a while, 
probably early in 1640, he removed to a “pretty garden 
house " of his own, at the end of an entry, in the part of 
Aldersgate Street which lies immediately on the city side 
of what is now Maidenhead Court. His sister, whose 
first husband had died in 1631, had married a Mr Thomas 
Agar, his successor in the Crown Office; and it was arranged 
tlmt her two sons by her first husband should be educate 
by their uncle. John Phillips, the younger of them, only 
nine years old, had boarded with him in the St Bride's 
ChuT^yard lodgings ; and, after the removal to Aldersgate 
Street, the other brother, Edward Phillips, only a year 
older, became his boarder also. Gradually a few other 
boys, the sons of well-to^o personal friends, joined the 
two Phillipses, whether as benders or for daily lessons, 
ao that the house in Aldersgate Street became a small 
private school. The drudgery of teaching seems always 
to have been liked by Milton. What meanwhile of the 
great Arthurian epic? That project, we find, had been 
given up, and Milton's mind was roving among many other 
subjects, and balancing their capabilities. How he wavered 
between Biblical subjects and heroic subjects from British 
history, and how many of each kind suggested themselves 
to him, one learns from a list in his own handwriting among 
the Milton MSS. at Cambridge. It contains jottings of 
no fewer than fifty-three subjects from the Old Testament, 
eight from the Gospels, thirty-three from British an<l 
English history before the Conquest, and five from Scottish 
history. It is curious that all or most of them are headed 
or described as subjects for “tragedies," as if the epic 
form had now been abandoned for the dramatic. It is 
more interesting still to observe which of the subjects 
fascinated Milton most. Though several of them are 
sketched pretty fully, not one is sketched at such length 
and so particularly as Paradise Lost. It is the first subject 
on the list, and there are four separate drafts of a possible 
tragedy under that title, two of them merely enumerating 
the dramaJAs personK^ but the last two indicating the plot 
and the division into acts. Thus, in 1640, twenty-seven 
jws before Paradise Lost was given to the world, he had 
pat down the name on paper, and had committed himself 
to dto theme. 

To fiheae poetic dreamings and schemings there was to 
98 a ktog interruption. The Scottish National Covenant 
had led to extnKHNlinaiy results. Not only were cWles 
and eheclnnated in their design of converting the 
mild tpieeepel qwtam King James had established 
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the old Presbyterian system of Knox and lleUBQe 
To avenge this, and restore the Scottidi lashop% Onriai 
had marched to the Border with an English emp; hnU 
met there by the Covenanting army under Oenmal 
Alexander Leslie, he had not deemed it prudent to liik a 
battle, and had yielded to a negotiation conceding to the 
Scots all their demands. This “First Bishops* War,** as 
it came to be called, was begun and concluded whili 
Milton was abroad. About the time of his return, how 
ever, Charles had again broken with the Scots. Milton 
had been watching the course of affairs since then with 
close and eager interest. He had seen and partaken in 
the ^mpathetic stir in fa^ur of the Scots whidi ran 
through the popular and Puritan mind of England. He 
had welcomed the practical proof of this sympathy given 
in that English ;^liament of April 1 640, called “ The ^ort 
Parliament," which Charles, in his straits for supplies against 
the Scots, had reluctantly summoned at last, but was 
obliged to dismiss as unmanageable. Charles had, never- 
theless, with money raised somehow, entered on the 
“Second Bishops' War.” This time the result was 
momentous indeed. The Scots, not waiting to be attacked 
in their own country, took the aggressive, and invaded 
England. In August 1640, after one small engagement 
wi^ a portion of Charles's army, they were in possession 
of Newcastle and of all the northern English counties. 
The English then had their opportunity. A treaty with 
the Scots was begun, which ^e Engli^ Puritans, who 
regarded their presence in England as the very blessing 
they had been praying for, were in no baste to finirii ; an^ 
on the 3d of November 1640, there met that parliament 
which was to be famous in English history, and in the 
history of the world, as “ The Long Parliament.” 

Of the first proceedings of this parliament, including the 
trial and execution of Strafford, the impeachment and 
imprisonment of Laud and others, and the break-down of 
the system of Thorough by miscellaneous reforms and by 
guarantees for parliamentary liberty, Milton was only a 
spectator. It was when the chureffi question emerged 
distinctly as the question paramount, and there had arisen 
divisions on that question among those who had been 
practically unanimous in matters of civil reform, that he 
plunged in as an active adviser. There were three parties 
on the church question. There was a high-church party, 
contending for Episcopacy by divine right, and for the 
maintenance of English Episcopacy very much as it was ; 
there was a middle party, defending Episcopacy on grounds 
of usage and expediency, but desiring to see the powers of 
bishops greatly curtailed, and a limited Episcopacy, witb 
councils of presbyters round each bishop, substitute foi 
the existing high Episcopacy ; and there was the root-and 
branch party, as it called itself, desiring the entire abolition 
of Episcopacy and the reconstruction of the English 
Church on something like the Scottish Presb 3 rterian model 
Since the opening of the parliament there had been a storm 
of pamphlets crossing one another in the air from thm 
three parties. The chief manifesto of the high-church 
party was a pamphlet by Joseph Hall, bishop of Exeter, 
entitled Humble Remonstrance to the High Court oj 
ParliamefU, In answer to Hall, and in representation of 
the views of the root-and-branch party, there had stepped 
forth, in March 1640’-41, five leading Puritan parish 
ministers, the initials of whose names, clubbed tog^er on 
the title-page of their joint production, made the uncouth 
word “Smectymnuus.” These were Stephen Miij*bq.n^ 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Toung, Matthew Newcomeni 
and William Spurstow. The Thomas Young whose j 
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001X168 in the middle was no other than the Scottish 
Thomas Young who had been Milton’s domestic preceptor 
in Bread Street. Having returned from Hamburg in 
1628, he had been appointed to the vicarage of Stowmarket 
in Suffolk, in which living he had remained ever since, 
with the reputation of being one of the most solid and 
learned Puritans among the English imrish clergy. The 
famous Smectymnuan pamiihlet in reply to Hall was 
mainly Young’s. What is more interesting is that his old 
pupil Milton was secretly in partnership with him and his 
brother-Smectymnuans. Milton’s hand is discernible in a 
portion of the original Smectymnuan pamphlet; and he 
continued to aid the Smectymnuans in their subsequent 
rejoinders to Hall’s defences of himself. It was more in 
Milton’s way, however, to appear in print independently; 
and in May 1641, while the controversy between Hall and 
the Smectymnuans was going on, he put forth a pamj^hlet 
of his own. It was entitled Of Reformation touching 
Church Discipline in England and the Causes that have 
kitherto hindered and consisted of a review of English 
ecclesiastical history, with an appeal to his countrymen to 
resu/ne that course of reformation which he considered to 
have been prematurely stopped in the preceding century, 
and to sweep away the last relics of papacy and prelacy. 
Among all the root-and-branch pamphlets of the time it 
stood out, and stands out still, as the most thorough-going 
and tremendous. It was followed by four others in rapid 
succession, — to wit, Of Prelatical Episcopacy and whether 
it may he deduced from the Ajyostolical Times (June 1641), 
Animadversions upon the Remonstrants Defence against 
Smectymnuus (July 1641), The Reason of Church Govern- 
ment urged against Prelaty (February 1641-42), Apology 
against a Pamphlet called a Modest Confutation of the 
Animadversions, <fec. (March 1641-42). The first of these 
was directed chiefly against that middle party which 
advocated a limited Episcopacy, with especial reply to the 
arguments of Archbishoi) Ussher, as the chief exponent of 
the views of that party. Two of the others, as the titles 
imply, belong to the Smectymnuan series, and were 
castigations of Bishop Hall. The greatest of the four, and 
the most important of aK Milton’s anti-Episcopal pamphlets 
after the first, is that entitled The Reason of Church 
Government It is there that Milton takes his readers 
into his confidence, speaking at length of himself and his 
motives in becoming a controversialist. Poetry, he declares, 
was his real vocation ; it was with reluctance that he had 
resolved to leave a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with 
cheerful and confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled 
sea of noises and hoarse disputes”; but duty had left him 
no option. The great poem or poems he had been meditat- 
ing could wait ; and meanwhile, though in prose-polemics 
he had the use only of his ^Meft hand,” that hand should 
be used with all its might in the cause of his country and 
of liberty. 

The parliament had advanced in the root-and-branch 
direction so far as to have passed a bill for the exclusion 
of bishops from the House of Lords, and compelled the 
king’s assent to that bill, when, in August 1642, the 
further struggle between Charles and his subjects took the 
form of civil war. All England was then divided into the 
Royalists, supporting the &ng, and the Parliamentarians, 
adhering to that majority of the Commons, with a 
minority of the Lords, which sat on as the parliament. 
While ^e first battles of the civil war were being fought 
lvith varying success, this parliament, less impeded than 
when it had been full, moved on more and more rapidly 
in the root-and-branch direction, till, by midsummer 1643, 
the abolition of Episcopacy had been decreed, and the 
^estion of the future non-prelatic constitution of the 
Uhumh of England referred to a synod of divines, to meet 
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at Westminster under parliamentary authority. Of Milton’s 
life through those first months of the civil war little is 
known. He remained in his house in Aldersgate Street, 
teaching his nephews and other pupils; and the only 
scrap that came from his pen was the semi-jocose sonnet 
bearing the title When the Assault was intended to the City. 
In the summer of 1643, however, there was a great change 
in the Aldersgate Street household. About the end of May, 
as his nephew Edward Phillips remembered, Milton went 
away on a country journey, without saying whither or for 
what purpose; and, when he return^, about a month 
afterwards, it was with a young wife, and with some of 
her sisters and other relatives in her company. He had, 
in fact, been in the very headquarters of the l^ng and the 
Royalist army in and round Oxford; and the bride he 
brought back with him was a Mary Powell, the eldest 
daughter of Richard Powell, Esq., of Forest Hill, near 
Oxford. She was the third of a family of eleven sons and 
daughters, of good standing, but in rather embarrassed 
circumstances, and was seventeen years and four months 
old, while Milton was in his thirty-fifth year. However 
the marriage came about, it was a most unfortunate event. 
The Powell family were strongly Royalist, and the girl 
herself seems to have been frivolous, unsuitable, and 
stupid. Hardly were the honeymoon festivities over in 
Aldersgate Street when, her sisters and other relatives 
having returned to Forest Hill and left her alone with her 
husband, she pined for home again and begged to be 
allowed to go back on a visit. Milton consented, on the 
understanding that the visit was to be a brief one. This 
seems to have been in July 1643. Soon, however, the 
intimation from Forest Hill was that he need not look 
ever to have his wife in his house again. The resolution 
seems to have been mainly the girl’s own, abetted by her 
mother ; but, as the king’s cause was then prospering in 
the field, it is a fair conjecture that the whole of the 
Powell family had repented of their sudden connexion with 
so prominent a Parliamentarian and assailant of the Church 
of England as Milton. While his wife was away, his old 
father, who had been residing for three years with his 
younger and lawyer son at Reading, came to take up his 
quarters in Aldersgate Street. 

Milton’s conduct under the insult of his wife’s desertion 
was most characteristic. Always fearless and speculative, 
he converted his own case into a public protest against the 
existing law and theory of marriage. The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce Restored, to the good of both Sexes, was 
the title of a pamphlet put forth by him in August 1643, 
without his name, but with no effort at concealment, declar- 
ing the notion of a sacramental sanctity in the marriage 
relation to be a clerically invented superstition, and arguing 
that inherent incompatibility of character, or contrariety 
of mind, between two married persons, is a perfectly just 
reason for divorce. There was no reference to his own 
case, except by implication; but the boldness of the 
speculation roused attention and sent a shock through 
London. It was a time when the authors of heresies of 
this sort, or of any sort, ran considerable risks. Tlie 
famous Westminster Assembly of Divines, called by the 
Long Parliament, had met on the appointed day, J^y 1, 
1643; the Scots, in consenting to send an army into 
England to assist the parliament in their war with the 
king, had proposed, as one of the conditions, their Solemn 
League and Covenant, binding the two nations to endeavour 
after a uniformity of religion and of ecclesiastical discipline^ 
with the extirpation of all “heresy, schism, and profane- 
ness,” as well as popery and prelacy; the Solemn League and 
Covenant had been enthusiastically accepted in En^nd, 
and was being sworn to universally by the Parliamentarian; 
and one immediate effect was Uwt four eminent Scottish 
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divines and two Scottisli lay commissioners were added to 
the Westminster Assembly and became leaders there. 
Whether Milton's divorce tract was formally discussed in 
the Assembly during the first months of its sitting is 
unknown; but it is certain that the London clergy, 
including not a few members of the Assembly, were then 
talking about it privately with anger and execration. 
That there might ^ no obstacle to a more public prosecu- 
tion, Milton threw off the anonymous in a second and 
much enlarged edition of the tract, in February 164^3-44, 
dedicated openly to the parliament and the Assembly. 
Then, for a month or two, during which the gossip about 
him and his monstrous doctrine was spreading more and 
more, he turned his attention to other subjects. Among 
the questions in agitation in the general ferment of opinion 
brought about by the civil war was that of a reform of 
the national system of education and especially of the 
universities. To this question Milton made a contribution 
in June 1644, in a small on Education^ in the form 
of a letter to Mr Samuel Hartlib, a German then resident 
in London and interesting himself busily in all philanthropic 
projects and schemes of social reform. In the very next 
month, however, July 1644, he returned to the divorce 
subject in a j)amphlet addressed specially to the clergy 
and entitled The Judgment of Maiiin Bucer concerning 
Divorce, The outcry against him then reached its height. 
He was attacked in pamphlets; he was denounced in 
pulpits all through London, and more than once in sermons 
before the two Houses of Parliament by prominent divines 
of the Westminster Assembly ; strenuous efforts were made 
to bring him within definite parliamentary censure. In 
the cabal formed against him for this purpose a leading 
part was played, at the instigation of the clergy, by the 
Stationers' Company of London. That comi)any, represent- 
ing the publishers and booksellers of London, had a plea 
of their own against him, on the ground that his doctrine 
was not only immoral, but had been put forth in an illegal 
manner. His first divorce treatise, though published imme- 
diately after the “ Printing Ordinance ” of the parliament 
of June 14, 1643, requiring all publications to be licensed 
for press by one of the official censors, and to be registered 
in the books of the Stationers' Company, had been issued 
without licence and without registration. Complaint to 
this effect was made against Milton, with some others liable 
to the same charge of contempt of the printing ordinance, 
in 8 petition of the Stationers to the House of Commons 
in August 1644; and the matter came before committee 
both in that House and in the Lords. It is to this 
circumstance that the world owes the most popular and 
eloquent, if not the greatest, of all Milton's prose-writings, 
his famous Areopagifica, a Speech of Mr John Milton 
for the Liberty of Uvdkemed Printing to the Parlmment 
of England, It api)eared in the end of November 1644, 
deliberately unlicensed and unregistered, as was projjer 
on such an occasion, and was a remonstrance addressed 
to the parliament, as if in an oration to them face 
to face, against their ordinance of June 1643 and the 
whole system of licensing and censorship of the press. 
Nobly eulogistic of the parliament in other respects, it 
denounced their printing ordinance as utterly unworthy of 
them, and of the new era of English liberties which they 
were initiating, and called for its rei)eal. Though that 
effect did not follow, the pamphlet virtually accomplished 
its puipose. The licensing system had received its death- 
blow ; and, though the Stationers returned to the charge 
in another complaint to the House of Lords, Milton's 
offence against the press ordinance was condoned. He was 
8^ assaUed in pampUets, and found himself in a world of 
disesteem ” ; but he lived on through the winter of 1644-45 
undisturbed in his bouse in Aldersgate Street. To this 


period there belong, in the snape of verse^ only his sonnets 
iz. and z., the first to some anonymous lady, and the 
second “to the Lady Margaret Ley," with perhaps the 
Greek lines entitled Philoeophm ad Begem Quendam. 
His divorce speculation, however, still occupied him; 
and in March 1644-45 he published simultaneously his 
Tetrojchordxm^ or ExpoeUieme upon ih^four chief placee qf 
Scripture which treat of Marriage^ and his Golaeterion^ a 
Reply to a nameless Anmer against ths DoctriM and 
Discipline of Divorce, In these he replied to his chief 
recent assailants, lay and clerical, with merciless severity. 

It was not merely Milton's intellectual eminence that 
had saved him from prosecution for his divorce heresy. A 
new tendency of national opinion on the church question 
had operated in his favour, and in favour of all forms of 
free spe Jation. There had ftccurred in the Westminster 
Assembly itself, and more largely throughout the general 
community, that split of English Puritanism into the two 
opposed varieties of Presbyterianism on the one hand and 
Independency or Congregationalism on the other which 
exi^lwns the whole subsequent history of the Puritan revo- 
lution. Out of this theoretical discussion as to the con- 
stitution of the church there Had grown the all-important 
practical question of toleration. The Presbyterians insisted 
that the whole population of England should necessarily 
belong to the one national Presbyterian Church, be com- 
pelled to attend its worship, and be subject to its dbcipline, 
while the Independents demanded that, if a Presbyterian 
Church should be set up as the national and state-paid 
church, there should at least be liberty of dissent from it, 
and toleration for those that chose to form themselves 
into separate congregations. Vehement within the West- 
minster Assembly itself, the controversy had attained 
wider dimensions out of doors, and had inwrought itself 
in a most remarkable manner with the conduct of the war. 
Orthodox Presbyterian Calvinists were still the majority 
of the Puritan body ; but, in the new atmosphere of liberty, 
there had sprung up, from secret and long-suppressed see^ 
in the English mind, a wonderful variety of sects and 
I denominations, mingling other elements with their 
Calvinism, or hardly Calvinistic at all, — most of them, it is 
true, fervidly Biblical and Christian after their different 
sorts, but not a few professing the most coolly inquisitive 
and sceptical spirit, and pushing their speculations to 
strange extremes of free-thinking. These sects, growing 
more and more numerous in the large towns, had become 
especially powerful in the English Parliamentary army. 
That army had, in fact, become a marching academy of 
advanced opinionists and theological debaters. Now, as all 
the new Puritan sects, differing however much among 
themselves, saw their existence and the perpetuity of their 
tenets threatened by that system of ecclesiastical uniformity 
wffiich the Presbyterians proposed to establish, they had, 
one and all, abjured Presbyterianism, and adopted the 
opposite principle of Inde]:>end6ncy, with its appended 
principle of toleration. Hence an extraordinary conflict 
of policies among those who seemed to be all Parliamen- 
tarians, all united in fighting against the king. The 
auxiliary Scottish army, which had come into England in 
January 1643-44, and had helj)ed the English generals to 
beat the king in the great battle of Marston Moor in July 
1644, thought that he had then been almost sufficiently 
beaten, and that the object of the Solemn League and 
Covenant would be best attained by bringing him to such 
terms as should secure an immediate Presbyterian settle- 
ment and the suppression of the Independents and sectaries. 
In this the chief English commanders, such as Essex and 
Manchester, agreed substantially with the Scots. Cromwell, 
on the other Wid, who was now the recognized head of 
the army Independents^ did not think that tihe king had 
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been eofficiently beaten, even for the general purposes of 
the war, and was resolved that the war should be pushed 
on to a point at wUch a Presbyterian settlement should be 
impossible without guarantees for liberty of conscience and 
a toleration of non-Presbyterian sects. Through the latter 
part of 1644, accordingly, Milton had been saved from the 
penalties which his ^esbyterian opponents would have 
inflicted on him by this general championship of liberty of 
opinion by Cromwell and the army Independents. Before 
the middle of 1645 he, with others who were on the 
black books of the Presbyterians as heretics, was safer 
still Though the parliament had voted, in January 
1644-45, that the future national church of England should 
be on the Presbyterian system, Cromwell and the Inde- 
pendents had taken care to have the question of tolera- 
tion left open ; and, within tile next month or two, by 
Cromwell’s exertions, a completely new face was put upon 
the war by the removal of all the chief officers that had 
been in command hitherto, and the equipment of the 
New Model army, with Fairfax as its commander-in-chief 
and Cromwell himself as lieutenant-general. The Scots 
and l!he stricter English Presbyterians looked on malignantly 
while this army took the field, calling it an Army of 
Sectaries,” and almost hoping it would be beaten. On 
June 14, 1645, however, there was fought the groat battle 
of Naseby, utterly ruining the king at last, and leaving 
only relics of his forces here and there. Milton’s position 
then may be easily understood. Though his first tendency 
on the church question had been to some fonn of a 
Presbyterian constitution for the church, he had parted 
utterly now from the Scots and Presbyterians, and become 
a partisan of Independency, having no dread of “ sects and 
schisms,” but regarding them rather as healthy signs in 
the English body-politic. He was, indeed, himself one of 
the most noted sectaries of the time, for in the lists of 
sects drawn out by contemporary Presbyterian writers 
special mention is made of one small sect who were known 
as MUtonists or Divorcers, 

So far as Milton was concerned personally, his interest 
in the divorce speculation came to an end in July or 
August 1645, when, by friendly interference, a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between him and his wife. The ruin of 
the king’s cause at Naseby had suggested to the Powells 
that it might be as well for their daughter to go back to her 
husband after their two years of separation. It was not, 
however, in the house in Aldersgate Street that she rejoined 
him, but in a larger house, which ho had taken in the 
adjacent street called Barbican, for the accommodation of 
an increasing number of pupils. 

The house in Barbican was tenanted by Milton from 
about August 1 645 to September or October 1647. Among 
his first occupations there must have been the revision of 
the proof sheets of the first edition of his collected poems. 
It appeared as a tiny volume, copies of which are now very 
rare, with the title Poems of Mr John Milton^ both English 
and Latin^ composed at several times. The title-page gives 
the date 1645, but January 1645-46 seems to have been 
the exact month of the publication. The appearance of 
the volume indicates that Milton may have been a little 
tired by this time of his notoriety as a prose-polemic, and 
desirous of being recognized once more in his original 
character of literary man and poet. But, whether because 
his pedagogic duties now engrossed him or for other reasons, 
very few new pieces were ^ded in the Barbican to those 
that the little volume had thus made public. In English, 
there were only the four sonnets now numbered xi.-xiv., the 
flrst two entitled On the Detraction which followed upon 
my writing certain Treatises,” the third “ To Mr Henry 
Lawes on his Airs,” and the fourth “To the Eeligious 
Memory of Mrs Catherine Thomson,” together with the 
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powerful anti-Presbyterian invective or “tailed sonnet^ 
entitled “On the New Forcers of Conscience under the 
Long Parliament”; and in Latin there were only the ode 
Ad Joannem Bounurn^ the trifle called Aj^ogw <U 
Buttico ei Hero, and one interesting Familiar EpUUe 
addressed to his Florentine friend Carlo Dati. Some 
family incidents of importance, however, appertain to this 
time of residence in Barbican. Oxford having surrendered 
to Fairfax in June 1646, the whole of the Powell family 
had to seek refuge in London, and most of them found 
shelter in Milton’s house. His first child, a daughter 
named Anne, was born there on the 29th of July that 
year; on the 1st of January 1646-47 his father-in-law Mi 
Powell died there, leaving his affairs in confusion ; and in 
the following March his own father died there, at the age 
of eighty-four, and was buried in the adjacent church of St 
Giles, Cripplegate. For the rest, the two years in Barbican 
are nearly blank in Milton’s biography. The gi^t 
Be volution was still running its course. For a time 
Charles’s surrender of himself, in May 1646, to the auxiliary 
Scottish army rather than to Fairfax and CromweU, and 
his residence with that Scottish army at Newcastle in 
negotiation with the Scots, had given the Presb 3 rterianfl 
the advantage ; but, after the Scots had evacuated England 
in January 1646-47, leaving Charles a captive with his 
English subjects, and especially after the English army had 
seized him at Holmby in June 1647 and undertaken the 
further management of the treaty with him, the advantage 
was all the other way. It was a satisfaction to Milton, 
and perhaps still a protection for him, that the “ Army of 
Independents and Sectaries” had come to be really the 
masters of England. 

From Barbican Milton removed, in September or 
October 1647, to a smaller house in that part of High 
Holborn which adjoins Lincoln’s Inn Fields. His Powell 
relatives had now left him, and he had reduced the 
number of liis pupils, or perhaps kept only his two 
nephews. But, though thus more at leisure, he did not 
yet resume his projected poem, but occupied himself 
rather with three works of scholarly labour which he had 
already for some time had on hand. One was the com- 
pilation in English of a complete history of England, or 
rather of Great Britain, from the earliest times ; another 
was the preparation in Latin of a complete system of 
divinity, drawn directly from the Bible ; and the third was 
the collection of materials for a new Latin dictionary. 
Milton had always a fondness for such labours of schoki- 
ship and compilation. Of a i)oetical kind there is nothing 
to record, during his residence in High Holborn, but an 
experiment in psalm-translation, in the shape of Psalms 
lxxx.-lxxxviil done into service-metre in April 1648, and 
the Sonnet to Fairfax^ written in September of • the same 
year. — This last connects him again with the course of 
public affairs. The king, having escaped from the custody 
of the army chiefs, and taken refuge in the Isle of Wight^ 
had been committed to closer custody there ; all negotia- 
tion between him and parliament had been declared at an 
end ; and the result would probably have been his deposi- 
tion, but for the consequences of a secret treaty he had 
contrived to make with the Scots. By this treaty the 
Scots engaged to invade England in the king’s l^hal^ 
rescue him from the English parliament and army, and 
restore him to his full royalty, while he engaged in return 
to ratify the Covenant, the Presbyterian system of church 
government, and all the other conclusions of the We8^ 
minster A^mbly, throughout England, and to put 
down Independency and the sects. Thus, in May 1648, 
began what is calhd the Second Civil War, consisting firsl 
of new risings of the Eoyalists in various parts of England, 
and then of a coiviunction of these with a great invasion 
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of England uy a Royalist Scotticin army, xmder the command 
of the duke of Hamilton. It was all over in August 
1648, when the crushing defeat of the Scottish army by 
Cromwell in the three days’ battle of Preston, and the 
simultaneous suppression of the English Royalist insur- 
rection in the south-east counties by Fairfax’s siege and 
capture of Colchester, left Charles at the mercy of the 
victors. — Milton’s Sonnet to Fairfax was a congratulation 
to that general-in-chief of the parliament on his success at 
Colchester, and attested the exultation of the writer over 
the triumph of the Parliamentary cause. His exultation 
continued through what followed. After one more dying 
effort of the parliament at negotiation with Charles, the 
army took the whole business on itself. The king was 
brought from the Isle of Wight ; the parliament, manipu- 
lated by the army officers, and purged of all members 
likely to impede the army’s pur]x)se, was converted into 
an instrument for that purpose; a court of high justice 
was set up for the trial of Charles; and on January 
30, 1648-49, he was brought to the scaffold in front of 
Whitehall. By that act England became a republic, 
governed, without King or House of Lords, by the i^ersever- 
ing residue or “ Rump ” of the recent House of Commons, 
in conjunction with an executive council of state, composed 
of forty-one members appointed annually by that House. 

The first Englishman of mark out of parliament to 
attach hinuself 02 >enly to the new republic was John 
Milton. This he did by the publication of his pamphlet 
entitled Tenure of Kings and Magistrates^ profving that it is 
lawfulf and hath been held so in all ages^ for any who have the 
power^ to call to account a Tyrant or wicked King^ and^ 
after due conviction^ to depose and j)Ut him to death, if the 
ordinary Magistrate have neglected to do it It was out 
within a fortnight after the lung’s death, and was Milton’s 
last performance in the house in High Holbom. The chiefs 
of the new republic could not but perceive the importance 
of securing the services of a man who had so opportunely 
and so powerfully spoken out in favour of their tremendous 
act, and who was otherwise so distinguished. In March 
1648-49, accordingly, Milton was offered, and accepted, the 
secretaryship for foreign tongues to the council of state 
of the new Commonwealth. The salary was to be j 6288 a 
year, worth about .£1000 a year now. To be near his new 
duties in attendance on the council, which held its daily 
sittings for the first few weeks in Derby House, close to 
Whitehall, but afterwards regularly in Whitehall itself, he 
removed at once to temporary lodgings at Charing Cross. 
In the very first meetings of council which Milton attended 
he must have made personal acquaintance with President 
Bradshaw, Fairfax, Cromwell himself. Sir Henry Vane, 
Whitlocke, Henry Marten, Hasilrig, Sir Gilbert Pickering, 
and the other chiefs of the council and the Commonwealth, 
if indeed he had not knowm some of them before. After a 
little while, for his greater convenience, ofi^cial apartments 
were assigned him in Whitehall itself. 

At the date of Milton’s appointment to the secretaryship 
he was forty years of age. His special duty was the 
drafting of such letters as were sent by the council of 
state, or sometimes by the Rump Parliament, to foreign 
states and princes, with the examination and translation 
of letters in rei)ly, and with personal conferences, when 
necessary, with the agents of foreign powers in London, 
and witii envoys and ambassadors. As Latin was the 
langnage employed in the written diplomatic documents, 
his post came to be known indifferently as the secretaryship 
for foreign tongues or the Latin secretaryship. In that 
post, however, his duties, more particularly at first, were 
very light in comparison with those of his official colleague, 
Mr W^ter Frost, the general secretary. Foreign powers 
hdd aloof from the English republic as much as they could ; 
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and, while Mr Frost had to be present in every meeting <A 
the council, keeping the minutes, and conducting all the 
general correspondence, Milton’s presence was required 
only when some piece of foreign business did turn up. 
Hence, from the first, his employment in very miscel- 
laneous work. Especi^y, the council looked to him for 
everything in the nature of liten^ vigilance and literary 
help in the interests of the stru^ling Commonwealth. He 
was employed in the examination of suspected papers, and 
in interviews with their authors and printers; and he 
executed several great literary commissions expressly 
entrusted to him by the council. The first of these was 
his pamphlet entitled Observations on Ormondes Articles of 
Peace with the Irish Rebels, It was published in May 
1649, and was in defence of the republic against a 
complication of Royalist intrigues and dangers in Ireland. 
A passage of remarkable interest in it is one of eloquent 
eulogy on Cromwell More important still was the 
EihowMastes (which may be translated “ Image-Smasher ”), 
published by Milton in October 1649, by way of 
counterblast to the famous Eikon Bamlike (“Royal 
”), which had been in circulation in thousands of 
copies since the king’s death, and had become a kind of 
Bible in all Royalist households, on the supposition that it 
had been written by the royal martyr himself. A third 
piece of work was of a more laborious nature. In the 
end of 1649 there appeared abroad, under the title of 
Defensio Regia pro Carolo /., a Latin vindication of the 
memory of Charles, with an attack on the English Com- 
monwealth, intended for circulation on the Continent. As 
it had been written, at the instance of the exiled royal 
family, by Salmasius, or Claude de Saumaise, of Leyden, 
then of enormous celebrity over Europe as the greatest 
scholar of his age, it was regarded as a serious blow to the 
infant Commonwealth. To answer it was thought a task 
worthy of Milton, and he threw his whole strength into the 
performance through the year 1650, interrupting himself 
only by a new and enlarged edition of his Eikonoklastes, 
Not till April 1651 did the result appear ; but then the suc- 
cess was prodigious. Milton’s Latin Pro Populo Anglicano 
Defensio, as it was called, ran at once over the British 
Islands and the Continent, rousing acclamation everywhere, 
and received by scholars as an annihilation of the great 
Salmasius. Through the rest of 1651 the observation was 
that the two agencies which had co-operated most visibly 
in raising the reputation of the Commonwealth abroad 
were Milton’s boo^ and Cromwell’s battles. — These battles 
of Cromwell, in the service of the Commonwealth he had 
founded, had kept him absent from the council of state, 
of which he was still a member, since shortly after the 
beginning of Milton’s secretaryship. For nearly a year he 
had been in Ireland, as lord lieutenant, reconquering that 
country after its long rebellion; and then, for another 
year, he had been in Scotian^ crushing the Royalist 
commotion there round Charles IL, and annexing Scotland 
to the English republic. The annexation was complete on 
the 3d of September 1651, when Cromwell, chasing 
Charles II. and his army out of Scotland, came up with 
them at Worcester and gained his crowning victory. The 
Commonwealth then consisted of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, and Cromwell was its supreme chief. — Through 
the eventful year 1651, it has been recently ascertain^ 
Milton had added to the other duties of his secretaryship 
that of Government journalist. Through the whole of that 
year, if not from an earlier period, he acted as licenser and 
superintending editor of the Mercurius Politicus, a news- 
paper issued twice a week, of which Mr Marchamont 
Needham was the working editor and proprietor. Milton’s 
hand is discernible in some of the leading articles. 

About the end of 1651 Milton left his official rooms in 
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Whitdiall for a house he had taken on the edge of St 
James's Park, in what was then called Petty France, 
Westminster, but is now York Street. The house existed 
till the other day, but has been pulled down. In Milton’s 
time it was a villa-looking residence, with a garden, in 
a neighbourhood of villas and gardens. He had now 
more to do in the special work of his office, in consequence 
of the increase of correspondence with foreign powers. 
But he had for some time been in ailing health ; and a 
dimness of eyesight which had been growing upon him 
gradually for ten years had been settling rapidly, since his 
kbour over the answer to Salmasius, into total blindness. 
Actually, before or about May 1652, when he was but in 
his forty-fourth year, his blindness was total, and he could 
go about only with some one to lead him. Hence a re- 
arrangement of his secretarial duties. Such of these duties 
as he could perform at home, or by occasional visits to the 
Council Office near, he continued to perform ; but much of 
the routine work was done for him by assistants, one of 
them a well-known German named Weckherlin, under the 
superintendence of Mr John Thurloe, who had succeeded 
Mr Walter Frost in the general secretaryship. Precisely 
to this time of a lull in Milton's secretaryship on account 
of his ill-health and blindness we have to refer his two 
great companion sonnets To tive Lord General Cromwell 
and To Sir Henry Vane the Younger, To about the same 
time, or more precisely to the interval between May and 
September 1652, though the exact date is uncertain, we 
have to refer the death of his only son, who had been born 
in his official Whitehall apartments in the March of the 
preceding year, and the death also of his wife, just after 
she had given birth to his third daughter, Deborah. With 
the three children thus left him, — Anne, but six years old, 
Mary, not four, and the infant Deborah,— the blind 
widower lived on in his house in Petty France in such 
desolation as can be imagined. He had recovered suffici- 
ently to resume his secretarial duties; and the total num- 
ber of his dictated state letters for the single year 1652 
is equal to that of all the state letters of his preceding 
term of secretaryship put together. To the same year 
there belong also three of his Latin Familiar Epistles, 
In December 1652 there was published Joannis Fhilippi 
Angli Responsio ad Apologiam Anonymi Gvjusdam Tene- 
hrimis^ being a reply by Milton's younger nephew, John 
Phillips, but touched up by Milton himself, to one of 
several pamphlets that had appeared against Milton for his 
slaughter of Salmasius. The ablest and most scurrilous 
of these, which had just appeared anonymously at the 
Hague, with the title Regii Sanguinis Clamor ad Coelum 
advereus Parricide Anglicanos (“ Cry of the Royal Blood 
to Heaven agamst the English Parricides ”), Milton was 
reserving for his own attention at his leisure. 

On the 20th of April 1653 there was Cromwell's great 
act of armed interference by which he turned out the small 
remnant of the Rump Parliament, dismissed their council 
of state, and assumed the government of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland into his own hands. For several months, 
indee<^ he acted only as interim dictator, governing by a 
council of his officers, and waiting for the conclusions of 
that select body of advisers which he had called together 
from all parts of the country, and which the Royalists 
nicknamed The Barebones Parliament." In December 
1653, however, his formal sovereignty began under the 
name of the Protectorate, passing gradually into more than 
king^ip. This change from government by the Rump 
and its council to government by a single military Lord 
Protector and his council was reganied by many as treason 
to the republican cause, and divided those who hitherto 
been the united Commonwealth’s men into the Pure Re- 
publioaT«tt.’^ represented by sueffi men as Bradshaw and Vane, 
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I and the Oliverians," adhering to the Protector. Idilton, 
whose boundless admiration of Cromwell had shown itself 
I already in his Irish tract of 1649 and in his recent sonnet, 

I was recognized as one of the Oliverians. He remained in 
I Oliver's service and was his Latin secretary through the 
whole of the Protectorate. For a while, indeed, his Latin 
I letters to foreign states in Cromwell's name were but few, — 
Mr Thurloe, as general secretary, officiating as Oliver's 
right-hand man in everything, with a Mr Philip Meadows 
under him, at a salary of <£200 a year, as deputy for the 
blind Mr Milton in foreign correspondence and translations. 
The reason for this temporary exemption of Milton from 
routine duty may have been that he was then engaged on 
an answer, by commission from the late Government, to 
the already-mentioned pamphlet from the Hague entitled 
Regii Sanguinis Clamor, Salmasius was now dead, and 
the Commonwealth was too stable to suffer from such 
attacks ; but no Royalist pamphlet had appeared so able 
or so venomous as this in continuation of the Salmasian 
controversy. All the rather because it was in the main a 
libel on Milton himself did a reply from his pen seem 
necessary. It came out in May 1654, with the title 
Joannis Miltoni Angli pro Populo Anglican^ Defensio 
Secunda (“Second Defence of John Milton, Englishman, 
for the People of England '"). It is one of the most inter- 
esting of all Milton's writings. The author of the libel to 
which it replied was Dr Peter du Moulin the younger, a 
naturalized French Presbyterian minister, then moving 
about in English society, close to Milton ; but, as that \ as 
a profound secret, and the work was universally attribui ed 
on the Continent to an Alexander Morus, a French 
minister of Scottish descent, then of much oratorical 
celebrity in Holland, — ^who had certainly managed the 
printing in consultation with the now deceased Salmasius, 
and had contributed some portion of the matter, — Milton 
had made this Morus the responsible person and the one 
object of his castigations. They were frightful enough. 
If Salmasius had been slaughtered in the former Defensio^ 
Morus was murdered and gashed in this. His moral 
character was blasted by exposure of his antecedents, and 
he was blazoned abroad in Europe as a detected clerical 
blackguard. The terrific castigation of Morus, however, 
is but part of the Defensio Secunda, It contains passages 
of singular autobiographical and historical value, and 
includes laudatory sketches of such eminent Common, 
wealth's men as Bradshaw, Fairfax, Fleetwood, Lambert, 
and Overton, together with a long panegyric on Cromwell 
himself and his career, which remains to this day unap- 
proached for elaboration and grandeur by any estimate of 
Cromwell from any later pen. From about the date of the 
publication of the Defensio Secunda to the beginning of 
1655 the only speciaUy literary relics of Milton's life are 
his translations of Psalms i.-viii. in different metres, done 
in August 1654, his translation of Horace’s Ode i. 5, done 
probably about the same time, and two of his Latin 
Familiar Epistles, The most active time of his secretary- 
ship for Oliver was from April 1655 onwards. In that 
month, in the course of a general revision of official salaries 
under the Protectorate, Milton's salary of £288 a year 
hitherto was reduced to £200 a year, with a kind of re- 
definition of his office, recognizing it, we may say, as a 
Latin secretaryship extraordinary. Mr Philip Meetdows 
was to continue to do all the ordinary Foreign Office work, 
under Thurloe's inspection ; but Milton was to be called 
in on special occasions. Hardly was the arrangement 
made when a signal occasion did occur. In May 1655 all 
England was horrified by the news of the massacre of the 
Yaudois Protestants by the troops of Emanuele IL, duke 
of Savoy and prince of Piedmont, in consequence of their 
disobedience to an edict requiring them either to leave 
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their natiye yallejs or to conform to the Catholic religion. 
Cromwell and his council took the matter up with all their 
energy ; and the burst of indignant letters on the subject 
despatched in that month and the next to the duko of 
Sayoy himself, Louis XIV. of France, Cardinal Mazarin, the 
Swiss canrons, tho States-General of the United ProyinceS; 
and tho kings of Sweden and Denmark, were all by Milton. 
His famous sonnet On the late Massacre in Piedmont was 
his more private expression of feeling on the same occasion. 
This sonnet was in circulation, and the case of the Yaudois 
Protestants was still occupying Cromwell, when, in August 
1655, there appeared the l^t of Milton’s great Latin 
pamphlets. It was Lis Pro Se Pe/ensio, in answer to an 
elaborate self>defenee which Moms had put forth on the 
Continent since Milton’s attack on his character, and it con- 
sisted mainly of a re-exix)sure of that unfortunate clergy- 
man. Thence, through the rest of Cromwell’s Protectorate, 
Milton’s life was of comparatively calm tenor. He was in 
much better health than usual, bearing his blindness with 
courage and cheerfulness ; he was steadily busy with such 
more important desjmtches to foreign powers as the Pro- 
tector, then in the lieight of his great foreign policy, and 
regarded with fear and deference by all European monarchs 
and states from Gibraltar to the Baltic, chose to confide to 
him ; and his house in Petty France seems to have been, 
more than at any previous time since the beginning of his 
blindness, a meeting-place for friends and visitors, and a 
scene of pleasant hospitalities. The four sonnets now 
timbered xix.-xxii., one of them to young Mr Lawrence, 
the son of the president of Cromwell’s council, and two of 
the others to Cyriack Skinner, belong to this time of domestic 
quiet, as do also no fewer than ten of his Latin Familiar 
Episkes, His second marriage belongs to the same years, 
and gleams even yet as the too brief consummation of this 
happiest time in the blind man’s life. The name of his 
second wife was Katharine Woodcock. He married her 
on the 12th of November 1656; but, after only fifteen 
months, he was again a widower, by her death in childbirth 
in February 1657-58. The child dying with her, only the 
three daughters by the first marriage remained. The 
touching sonnet which closes the series of Milton’s Sonnets 
is his sacred tribute to the memory on his second marriage 
and to the virtues of the wife he had so soon lost. Even | 
after that loss we find him still busy for Cromwell. Mr I 
Meadows having been sent off on diplomatic missions, 
Andrew Marvell had, in September 1657, been brought in, 
much to Milton’s satisfaction, as his assistant or coUoague 
in the Latin secretaryship; but this had by no means 
relieved him from duty, l^me of his greatest despatches 
for Cromwell, including letters, of the highest importance 
to Louis XIV., Mazarin, and Charles Gustavus of Sweden, 
belong to the year 1658. 

One would like to know precisely in what personal 
relations Milton and Cromwell stood to each other. There 
is, unfortunately, no direct record to show what Cromwell 
thought of MUton; but there is ample record of what 
Milton thought of Cromwell. “Our chief of men,” he 
had called Cromwell in his sonnet of May 1652 ; and the 
opinion remained unchanged. He thought Cromwell the 
greatest and best man of his generation, or of many 
generations ; and he regarded Cromwell’s assumption of 
the supreme power, and his retention of that power with a 
sovereign title, as no real suppression of the republic, but 
as absolutely necessary for the preservation of the republic, 
and for the safeguard of the British Islands against a 
return of the Stuarts. Nevertheless, under this prodigious 
admiration of Cromwell, there were political doubts and 
reserves. Milton was so much of a modem radical of the 
extreme school in his own political views and sympathies 
that he cannot but have b^n vexed by the growing con- 
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servatism of (>omweU’spoficy through his Froteetora To 
his grand panegyric on Oliver in mo Defmsio Seeunda of 
1654 he h^ ventured to append cautions against self-will, 
over-le^slation, and over-policing; and he cannot have 
thought that Oliver had been immaculate in these respects 
through the four subsequent years. The attempt to revive 
an aristocracy and a House of Lords, on which Cromwell 
was latterly bent, cannot have been to Milton’s taste. 
Above all, Milton dissented in toto from Cromwell’s church 
policy. It was Milton’s fixed idea, almost his deepest 
idea, that there should be no such thing as an Establi^ed 
Church, or state-paid clergy, of any sort or denomination or 
mixture of denominations, in any nation, and that, as it 
had been the connexion between church and state, begun 
by Constantine, that had vitiated Christianity in the world, 
and kept it vitiated, so Christianity would never flourish as 
it ought till there had been universal disestablishment and 
disendowment of the clergy, and tho propagation of the 
gospel were left to the zeal of voluntary pastors, self-sup- 
ported, or supported modestly by their flocks. He had at 
one time look^ to Cromwell as the likeliest man to carry 
this great revolution in England. But Cromwell, after 
much meditation on the subject in 1652 and 1653, had 
come to the opposite conclusion. The conservation of the 
Established Church of England, in the form of a broad 
union of all evangelical denominations of Christians, whether 
Presbyterians, or Independents, or Baptists, or moderate 
Old Anglicans, that would accept state-pay with state- 
control, had been the fundamental notion of his Protec- 
torate, persevered in to the end. This must have been 
Milton’s deepest disappointment with the Oliverian rule. 

Cromwell’s death on the 3d of September 1658 left the 
Protectorship to his son Eichard. Milton and Marvell 
continued in their posts, and a number of the Foreign Office 
letters of the new Protectorate were of Milton’s composition. 
Thinking the time fit, he also put forth, in October 1658, a 
new edition of his Defmsio Prima, and, early in 1659, a 
new English pamphlet, entitled Treatise of Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causes^ ventilating those notions of his as to 
the separation of church and state which he had been 
obliged of late to keep to himself. To Bichard’s 
Protectorate also belongs one of Milton’s Latin Familiar 
Epistles. Meanwhile, though all had seemed quiet round 
Eichard at first, the jealousies of the army officers left about, 
him by Oliver, and the conflict of political elements let 
loose by Olivei^s death, were preparing his downfall. In 
May 1659 Eichard’s Protectorate was at an end. The 
country had returned with pleasure to what was called 
“ the good old cause ” of pure republicanism ; and the 
government was in the hands of “ the Eestored Bump,” 
consisting of the reassembled remains of that Bump Parli^ 
ment -which Cromwell had dissolved in 1653. To this 
change^ as inevitable in the circumstances, or even promis- 
ing, Milton adjusted himself. The last of his known 
official performances in his Latin secr 6 tar 3 rship are two 
letters in the name of William Lenthall, as the speaker of 
the restored Bump, one to the king of Sweden and one to 
the king of Denmar^ both dated May 15, 1659. Under 
the restored Bump, if ever, he seemed to have a chance for 
his notion of church-disestablishment ; and, accordingly, in 
August 1659, he put forth, with a prefatory address to that 
body, a large pamphlet entitled Considerations touching 
the likeliest means to remove Hirelings out of the Church. 
The restored Bump had no time to attend to such matters. 
They were in struggle for their own existence with the 
army chiefs; and the British Islands were in that state 
of hopeless confusion and anarchy which, after passing 
through a brief phase of attempt^ milite^ government 
(October to December 1659), and a second revival of the 
purely republican or Bump j^vemment (December 1669 to 
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Febrcuury 1659-60), issaed in Monk’s march from Scotland, 
assumption of the dictatorship in London, and recall of all 
the Borvivors of the original Long Parliament to enlarge the 
Bnmp to due dimensions and assist him in further deUbera< 
lions. Through all this anarchy the RoyaUst elements had 
been mustering themselves, and the drift to the restoration 
sf the Stuart dynasty, as the only possible or feasible con- 
clusion, had become apparent. To prevent that issue, to 
argue against it and fight against it to the last, was the 
work to which Milton had then set himself. His dis- 
Bstablishment notion and all his other notions had been 
thrown aside ; the preservation of the republic in any form, 
and by any compromise of differences T^ithin itself, had 
become his one thought, and the study of practical means 
to this end bis most anxious occupation. In a Letter to a 
Friend comernirig the Rupiurea of the Commonwealth^ 
written in October 1659, he had propounded a scheme of 
a kind of dual government for reconciling the army chiefs 
with the Rump ; through the following winter, marked only 
by two of his Latin Familiar Epiatka^ his anxiety over the 
signs of the growing enthusiasm throughout the country 
for the recall of Charles 11. had risen to a kind of agony ; 
and early in_ March 1659-60 his agony found vent in a 
pamphlet of the most passionate vehemence entitled The 
Ready* and Easy Way to EstaUiah a Free Commonwealth^ 
and the Esoedlence thereof compared with the Incmveniencea 
and Dangera of readmitting Kingahip in this Nation, An 
abridgment of the practical substance of this pamphlet was 
addressed by him to General Monk in a letter entitled The 
Preaewt Meana and Brief Delineation of a Free Common- 
wealth, Milton’s proposal was that the central governing 
apparatus of the British Islands for the future should con- 
sist of one indissoluble Grand Council or parliament, which 
should include all the political chiefs, while there should 
be a large number of provincial councils or assemblies sitting 
in the great towns for the management of local and county 
affairs. The scheme, so far as the public attended to it at all, 
was received with laughter; the Royalist demonstrations were 
now fervid and tumultuous; and it remained only for the new 
and full parliament of two Houses which had been sum- 
moned under Monk’s auspices, and which is now known as 
the Convention Parliament, to give effect to Monk’s secret 
determination and the universal popular desire. Not even 
then would Milton be silent. In Brief Notea on a lale 
Sermon^ published in April 1660, in reply to a Royalist dis- 
course by a Dr Griffith, he made another protest against 
the recall of the Stuarts, even hinting that it would be 
better that Monk should become king himself ; and in the 
same month he sent forth a second edition of his Ready 
and Easy Way, more frantically earnest than even the 
first, and containing additional passages of the most violent 
denunciation of the royal family, and of prophecy of the 
degradation and disaster they would bring back with them. 
This was the dying effort. On the 25th of April the Con- 
vention Parliament met ; on the 1st of May they resolved 
unanimously that the government by King, Lords, and Com- 
mons should be restored ; and on the 29th of May Charles 
XL made his triumphal entry into London. The chief 
republicans had by that time scattered themselves, and 
Milton was in hiding in an obscure part of the city. 

How Milton escaped the scaffold at the Restoration is a 
mystery now, and was a mystery at the time. Actually, 
in the terrible course through the two Houses of the Con- 
vention Parliament of that Bill of Indemnity by which 
the fates of the surviving regicides and of so many 
others of the chief republican culprits were determined, 
Milton was named for special punishment. It was voted 
by the Commons that he should be taken into custody by 
the sergeant-at-arms, for prosecution by the attorney- 
general on account of his EikonMaaUa and Defenaio 
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Prima, and that all copies of those books sdoold be called 
in and burnt bjr the hangman. There was, however, some 
powerful combination of friendly influences in his favour, 
with Monk probably abetting. At all events, on the 29th 
of August 1660, when the Indemnity Bill did come out 
complete, with the king’s assent, granting full pardon to 
all for their past offences, with the exception of about a 
hundred persons named in the bill itself for various degrees 
of punishment, thirty-four of them for death and twenty- 
six for the highest penalty short of death, Milton did not 
appear as one of the exceptions on any ground or in any 
of the grades. From that moment, therefore, he could 
emerge from his hiding, and go about as a free man. Not 
that he was yet absolutely safe. During the next two 
or three months London was in excitement over the 
trials of such of the excepted regicides and others as had 
not succeeded in escaping abroad, and the hangings and 
quarterings of ten of them ; there were several public 
burnings by the hangman at the same time of Milton’s 
condemned pamphlets; and the a 2 :>pearance of the blind 
man himself in the streets, though he was legally free, 
would have caused him to be mobbed and assault^. Nay, 
notwithstanding the Indemnity Bill, he was in some legal 
danger to as late as December 1660. Though the special 
prosecution ordered against him by the Commons had been 
quashed by the subsequent Indemnity Bill, the sergeant-at- 
arms had taken him into custody. Entries in the Com- 
mons journals of December 17 and 19 show that Milton 
complained of the sergeant-at-arms for demanding exorbi- 
tant fees for his release, and that the House arranged the 
matter. 

Milton did not return to Petty France. For the first 
months after he was free he lived os closely as possible in 
a house near what is now Red Lion Square, Holbom. 
Thence he removed, ajiparently early in 1661, to a housi 
in Jewin Street, in his old Aldersgate-Street and Barbican 
neighbourhood. 

In Jewin Street Milton remained for two or three years, 
or from 1661 to 1664. They were the time of his deepest 
degradation, that time of which he speaks when he tells 
us how, by the Divine heli), he had been able to persevere 
undauntedly — 

though fallen on evil days, 

On evil days though fallen, and evil tonnes, 

In darkness, and with dangers conq)as8od round, 

And solitude.” 

The “evil days” were those of the Restoration in its 
first or Clarendonian stage, with its revenges and reactions, 
its return to high Episcopacy and suppression of every 
form of dissent and sectarianism, its new and shameless 
royal court, its open proclamation and practice of anti- 
Puritanism in morals and in literature no loss than in 
politics. For the main part of this world of the Restora- 
tion Milton was now nothing more than an infamous 
outcast, the detestable blind republican and regicide who 
had, by too great clemency, been left unhanged. The 
friends that adhered to him still, and came to see him in 
Jewin Street, were few in number, and chiefly from the 
ranks of those nonconforming denominations, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, or Quakers, who were themselves under 
similar obloquy. Besides his two nephews, the faithful 
Andrew Marvell, Cyriack Skinner, and some others of his 
former admirers, English or foreign, we hear chiefly of a 
Dr Natlm Paget, who was a physician in the Jewin- 
Stfeet neighbourhood, and of several yoimg men who would 
drop in upon him by turns, partly to act as his amanuenses, 
and partly for the benefit of lessons from him,— one of them 
an interesting Quaker youth, named Thomas Ellwood. 
With aU this genuine attachment to him of a select few, 

I Milton could truly enough describe his condition after 
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tlie Restoration as ono of ** solitude.** Nor was this the 
wprst His three daughters, on whom he ought now to 
have been abieprincipa^y to depend, were his most serious 
domestic trouble. The poor motherless girls, the eldest in 
her seventeenth year in 1662, the second in her fifteenth, 
and the youngest in her eleventh, had grown up, in their 
father’s blindness and too great self-ab^rption, ill-looked- 
after and but poorly educated; and the result now 
appeared. They made nothing of neglecting him *’ ; they 
rel^lled against the drud^ry of reading to him or other- 
wise attending on him ; wey did combine together and 
80 unsel his maid-servant to cheat him in her marketings ” ; 
they actually *^had made away some of his books, and 
would have sold the rest.” It was to remedy this horrible 
state of things that Milton consented to a third mar- 
riage. The i^e found for him was Elizabeth MinshuU, 
of a good Cheshire family, and a relative of Dr Paget’s. 
They were married on the 24th of Februaiy 1662-63, the 
wife being then only in her twenty-fifth year, while Milton 
was in his fifty-fifth. She proved an excellent wife ; and 
the Je win Street household, though the daughters remained 
in it, must have been under better management from the 
time of her entry into it. From that date Milton’s circum- 
stances must have been more comfortable, and his thoughts 
about himself less abject, than they had been through the 
two preceding years, though his feeling in the main must 
have been still that of his own Samson : — 

“ Now blind, disheartened, sliamed, dishonoured, quelled, 

To what can I be useful ? wherein seive 
My nation, and the work from heaven imj>08ed ) 

But to sit idle on the household hearth, 

A burdonous drone, to visitants a gaze, 

Or pitied object" 

That might be the appearance, but it was not the reality. 
All the while of his seeming degradation he had found 
acme solace in renewed industry of various kinds among 
his books and tasks of scholarship, and all the while, more 
particularly, he had been building up his Paradise Lost. 
He had begun the poem in earnest, we are told, in his 
house in Petty France, in the last year of Cromwell’s 
Protectorate, and then not in the dramatic form contem- 
plated eight^n years before, but deliberately in the epic 
form. He had made but little way when there came the 
interruption of the anarchy preceding the Restoration and 
of the Restoration itself ; but the work had been resumed 
in Jewin Street and prosecuted there steadily, by dictations 
of twenty or thirty fines at a time to whatever friendly or 
hired amanuensis chanced to be at hand. Considerable 
progress had been made in this way before his third 
marriage; and after that the work proceeded apace, his 
nephew Edward Phillips, who was then out in the world 
on his own account, looking in when he could to revise the 
growing manuscript. 

It was not in the house in Jewin Street, hov iver, that 
Paradue Lost was finished. Not very long after the third 
marriage, probably in 1664, there was a removal to another 
house, with a garden, not far from Jewin Street, but in a 
more private portion of the same suburb. This, which 
was to be the last of all Milton’s London residences, was 
in the part of the present Bunhill Row which faces the 
bouses that conceal the London artillery-ground and was 
then known as “ Artillery Walk, leading to Bunhill Fields.” 
Here the poem was certainly finished before July 1665; 
for, when, in that month, Milton and his family, to avoid 
the Qreat Pla^e of London, then beginning its fearful 
ravages, went into temporary country-quarters in a cottage 
in CSialfont St Giles, Buckinghamshire, about 23 miles 
from London, the finished manuscript was taken with 
him, in probably more than one copy. This we learn 
from his young Quaker friend, Thomas Ellwood, who had 
taken the cottage for him, and who was shown one of the 
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manuscript copies, and allowed to take it away with bids 
for peru^ during Milton’s stay at Chalfont Why the 
poem was not published immediately after his return to his 
Bunhill house in London, on the cessation of the Qreat 
Plague, does not distinctly appear, but may be explained 
partly by the fact that the official licenser hesitated before 
granting the necessary impnmatur to a book by a man of 
such notorious republican antecedents, and partly by the 
paralysis of all business in London by the Great Fire of Sep- 
tember 1666. It was not till the 27th of April 1667 that 
Milton concluded an agreement with a publisher for the 
printing of his epic. By the agreement of that date, stiU 
extant, Milton sold to Samuel Simmons, printer, of Alders- 
gate Street, London, for £5 down, the promise of another £5 
after the sale of a first edition of thirteen hundred copies, 
and the further promise of t}vo additional sums of £5 each 
after the sale of two more editions of the same size respec- 
tively, all his copyright and commercial interest in Paradise 
Lost for ever. It was as if an author now were to part 
with all his rights in a volume for £17, 10s. down, and a 
contingency of £52, 10s. more in three equal instalments. 
The poem was duly entered by Simmons as ready 
for publication in the Stationers’ Registers on the 20th of 
the following August; and shortly after that date it was out 
in London as a neatly printed small quarto, with the title 
Paradise Lost : A Poem written in Ten Books : By John 
Milton. The publishing price was Ss., equal to about lOs. 
6 d. now. It is worth noting as an historical coincidence 
that the poem appeared just at the time of the fall and 
disgrace of Clarendon. 

The effect of the publication of Paradise Lost upon 
Milton’s reputation can only be described adequately, as 
indeed it was consciously described by himself in metaphor, 
by his own words on Samson’s feat of triumph over the 
Philistines ; — 

But he, though blind of si^ht, 

Despised, and thought exnnguishod quite. 

With inward eyes illuminated, 

His fiery virtue roused 

From under ashes into sudden flame, 

And as an evening dragon came. 

Assailant on the |)erched roosts 

And nests in order ranged 

Of tame villatic fowl, but as an eagle 

His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads.” 

As the poem circulated and found readers, whether in 
the first copies sent forth by Simmons, or in subsequent 
copies issued between 1667 and 1669, with varied title- 
pages, and the latest of them with a prefixed prose 
“Argument,” the astonishment broke out everywhere. 
“ This man cuts us all out, and the ancients too ” is tha 
saying attributed to Dryden on the occasion ; and it is the 
more remarkable because the one objection to the poem 
which at first, we are told, “stumbled many” must have 
“ stumbled ” Dryden most of all. Except in the drama, 
rhyme was then thought essential in anything professing 
to be a poem ; blank verse was hardly regarded as verse at 
all ; Dryden especially had been and was the champion of 
rhyme, contenefing for it even in the drama ; and yet here 
was an epic not only written in blank verse, but declaring 
itself on that account to be “ an example set, the first in 
English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic poem from 
the troublesome and modern bondage of riming,” That, 
notwithstanding this obvious blow struck by the poem at 
Dryden’s pet literary theory, he should have welcomed the 
poem so enthusiastically and proclaimed its merits so 
emphatically, says much at once for his critical perception 
and for the generosity of his temper. An opinion pro- 
claimed by the very chief of the Restoration literature 
could not but prevail among the contemporary scholars ; 
and, though execration of the blind and unhanged regicide 
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iiaa not ceased among the meaner critics, the general vote 
was that he had nobly redeemed himself. One conse- 
quence of his renewed celebrity was that visitors of all 
ranks again sought him out for the honour of his society 
and conversation. His obscure house in Artillery Walk, 
Bunhill, we are told, became an attraction now, “much 
more than he did desire,” for the learned notabilities of 
his time. 

The year 1669, when the first edition of Paradise Lost 
had been completely sold out, and Milton had received his 
second £5 on account of it, may be taken as the time of 
the perfect recognition of his preeminence among the 
English poets of his generation. He was then sixty years 
of age ; and it is to about that year that the accounts that 
have come down to us of his personal appearance and 
habits in his later life principally refer. They describe 
him as to be seen every other day led about in the streets 
in the vicinity of his Bunhill residence, a slender figure, of 
middle stature or a little less, generally dressed in a grey 
cloak or overcoat, and wearing sometimes a small silver- 
hilted sword, evidently in feeble health, but still look- 
ing younger than he was, with his lightish hair, and his 
fair, rather than aged or pale, complexion. He would sit 
m his garden at the door of his house, in warm weather, 
in the same kind of grey overcoat, “ and so, as well as in 
his room, received the visits of people of distinguished 
parts, as well as quality.” Within doors he was usually 
dressed in neat black. He was a very early riser, and 
very regular in the distribution of his day, spending the 
first part, to his midday dinner, always in liis own room, 
amid his books, with an amanuensis to read for him and 
write to his dictation. Music was always a chief part 
of his afternoon and evening relaxation, whether when he 
was by himself or when friends were with him. His 
manner with friends and visitors was extremely courteous 
and affable, with just a shade of stateliness. In free con- 
versation, either at the midday dinner, when a friend or 
two happened, by rare accident, to be present, or more 
habitually in the evening and at the light supper which 
concluded it, he was the life and soul of the company, 
from his “flow of subject” and his “unaffected cheerful- 
ness and civility,” though with a marked tendency to the 
satirical and sarcastic in his criticisms of men and things. 
This tendency to the sarcastic was connected by some of 
those who observed it with a peculiarity of his voice or 
pronunciation. “ He pronounced the letter r very hard,” 
Aubrey tells us, adding Dryden’s note on the subject: 
“ litera canina, the dog-letter, a certain sign of a satirical 
wit.” He was extremely temperate in the use of wine or 
any strong liquors, at meals and at all other times ; and 
when supper was over, about nine o’clock, “ he smoked his 
pipe and drank a glass of water, and went to bed.” He 
suffered much from gout, the effects of which had become 
apparent in a stiffening of his hands and finger-joints, and 
the recurring attacks of which in its acute form were very 
painful. His favourite poets among the Greeks were 
Homer and the Tragedians, especially Euripides j among 
the Latins, Virgil and Ovid ; among the English, Spenser 
and Shakespeare. Among his English contemporaries, ho 
thought most highly of Cowley. He had ceased to attend 
any church, belonged to no religious communion, and had 
no religious observances in his family. His reasons for 
this were a matter for curious surmise among his friends, 
because of the profoundly religious character of his own 
mind; but he does not seem ever to have furnished the 
explanation. The matter became of less interest perhaps 
after 1669, when his three daughters ceased to reside with 
him, having been sent out, at considerable expense, “to 
learn some curious and ingenious sorts of manufacture that 
are proper for women to learn, particularly embroideries 
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in gold or silver.” After that the household in Bunhill 
consisted only of Milton, his wife, a single maid-servant, 
and the “man” or amanuensis who came in for the day. 

The remaining years of Milton’s life, extending through 
that part of the reign of Charles II. which figm^ in 
English history under the name of “ The Cabal Administra- 
tion,” were by no means unproductive. In 1669 he pub- 
lished, under the title of Accedence Commenced Grammar^ a 
small English compendium of Latin grammar that Imd 
been lying among his papers. In 1670 there appeared, in 
a rather handsome form, and with a prefixed portrait of 
him by Faithorne, done from the life, and the best and 
most authentic that now exists, his History of Britain to 
the Horman Conqttest^ being all that he had been able to 
accomplish of his intended complete history of England. 
In 1671 there followed his Paradise Regained and Samson 
AgonisteSf bound together in one small volume, and giving 
ample proof that his poetic genius had not exhausted itself 
in the preceding great epic. His only publication in 1672 
was a Latin digest of llamist logic, entitled Artis Logiem 
Plenior Institution of no great value, and doubtless from 
an old manuscript of his earlier days. In 1673, at a 
moment when the growing political discontent with the 
government of Charles II. and the conduct of his court 
had burst forth in the special form of a “No-Popery” 
agitation and outcry, Milton ventured on the dangerous 
experiment of one more political pamphlet, in which, under 
the title Of Ti'ue Rdigionn lleresyy Schisnin Toleration, and 
wlicit best means may be used against the growth of Popery, 
he put forth, with a view to popular acceptance, as mild 
a version as possible of his former principles on the topics 
discussed. In the same year appeared the second edition 
of his Minor Poems. Thus we reach the year 1674, the 
last of Milton’s life. One incident of that year was the 
publication of the second edition of Paradise Lost, with 
the poem rearranged as now into twelve books, instead of 
the original ten. Another was the publication of a small 
volume containing his Latin Epistolm Familiares, together 
with the Prolmiones Oraforiee of his student-days at 
Cambridge, — these last thrown in as a substitute for his 
Latin state letters in his secretaryship for the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate, the printing of which was 
stopped by order from the Foreign Office. A third publica- 
tion of the same year, and probably the very last thing dic- 
tated by Milton, was a translation of a Latin document from 
Poland relating to the recent election of the heroic John 
Sobieski to the throne of that kingdom, with the title A 
Declaration or Letters Patents of the Election of this present 
King of Poland, John the Third. It seems to have been 
out in London in August or September 1674. On the 8th 
of the following November, being a Sunday, Milton died, 
in his house in Bunhill, of “ gout struck in,” or gout-fever, 
at the age of sixty-five years and eleven months. He was 
buried, the next Thursday, in the church of St Giles, 
Cripplegate, beside liis father, a considerable concourse 
attending the funeral. 

Before the Restoration, Milton, what witli lus inheritance from 
his fatlier, what with the official income of his I^tin secretaryship^ 
must have boon a man of very good means indeed. Since then, 
however, various heavy losses, and the cessation of all official income, 
had greatly reduced his estate, so that ho left hut d£900 (worth about 
or over £2700 now) besides furniture and household goods. By 
a word-of-mouth will, made in presence of his brother uhristopher, 
he had bequeathed the whole to his widow, on the ground that ho 
had done enough already for his ** undutiful ” daughters, and that 
there romained for them his interest in their mother’s marriap 
portion of £1000, winch had never been paid, but which their 
relatives, the Powells of Forest Hill, were legally bound for, and 
were now in circumstances to make good. The daughters, with 
tie Powells probably abetting them, went to Jaw with the widow 
to unset the will ; ond the decision of the couit waa that th^ 
should receive £100 each. With the £600 thus left, the widow, 
after some further stay in London, retired to Nantwich in bar 
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BatiT 0 Che^ire. There, respected ea a pious member of a local 
Baptist conmgation, she lived till 1727, naviug survived her hus- 
band fiftv-tnree years. By that time all the three daughters were 
also dead The eldest, Ann Milton, who was somewhat deformed, 
had died not long after her father, having married *'a master- 
builder,** but loft no issue ; the second, Maiy Milton, had died, 
nnmarried, before 1694 ; and only the third, Deborah, survived as 
long as her step-mother. Having gone to Ireland, as companion 
to a lady, shortly before her fatliers death, she had married an 
Abraham Clarke, a silk-weaver in Dublin, with whom she returned 
to London about 1684, when they settled in the silk- weaving 
business in Snitalhelds, rather sinking than rising in the world, 
though latterly some public attention was paid to Deborah, by 
Addison and others, on her father^s account. One of her sons, Caleh 
Clarke, had gone out to Madras in 1703, and had died thei’e as 
** parish-clerk of Fort George” in 1719, leaving children, of whom 
there are some faint traces to as late as 1727, tlio year of Deborah’s 
death. Except for the possibility of further and untraced descent 
from this Indian grandson of Milton, the direct descent fiom him 
came to an end in his granddaughter, Elizabeth Clarke, another 
of Deborah’s children. Having married a Thomas Foster, a 
Spitaliields weaver, but afterwards set up a small chandler’s shop, 
first in Holloway and then in Shoreditch, she died at Islington in 
1754, not long after she and her husband liad received the proceeds 
of a performance of Coint^ got up by Dr Johnson for her benefit. 
All her children had predeceased her, leaving no issue. — Milton’s 
brother Christopher, who had alwa 3’8 been on the opposite side in 
politics, rose to the questionable honour of a judgeship and knight- 
flood in the latter part of the reign of James II. Ho had then 
become a Roman Catholic, — which religion he professed till his 
death in retirement at Ipswich in 1692. Descendants from him 
are traceable a good way into the 18th century. — Milton’s two 
nephews and pupils, Edward and John Phillips, both of them known 
as busy and clever hack-authors before their uncle’s death, continued 
the career of hack authorship, most industriously and variously, 
though not very prosi>erously, through the rest of their lives, Edward 
in a more reputable manner than John, and with more of enduring 
allegiance to the memory of his uncle. Edward died about 1095 ; 
John was alive till 1706. Their half-sister, Ann A^r, the only 
daughter of Milton’s sister by her second husband, had mameef, 
in 1673, a David Moore, of Sayes House, Chertscy ; and it has so 
happened that the most flouribhing of all the lines of descent from 
the poet’s father is in this Agar-Moore branch of the Miltons. 

Or masses of manuscript that had been left by Milton, some portions 
■aw the light posthumously. Prevented, in the last year of his 
life, as has been mentioned, from publishing his Latin Stale Lctiera 
in the same volume with his Latin Familiar Epistles, he had com- 
mitted the charge of the State Letters, prepared for the })rcss, together 
with the completed manuscript of his Latin Treatise of Christian 
Doctrine, to a young Cambridge scholar, Daniel Skinner, who had 
been among the last of his amanuenses, and had, in fact, been 
employed by him specially in copying out and arranging those two 
important MSS. Negotiations were on foot, after Milton’s death, 
between this Daniel Skinner and the Amsterdam printer, Daniel 
Elzevir, for the publication of both MSS., when the English Govern- 
ment interfered, ami the MSS. were sent back by Elzevir, and 
thrown aside, as dangerous rubbish, in a cui)board in the State 
Paper Office. Meanwhile, in 1676, a London bookseller, named 
Pitt, who had somehow got into his possession a less perfect, but 
•till tolerably complete, copy of the State Letters, had brought 
out a surreptitious edition of thorn, under the title Literse Pseudo^ 
SenatiLS Anglieani, necnon Croinmlli, nomine et jiissti conscriptae. 
No other posthumous publication of Milton’s appeared till 1681, 
when another bookseller put forth a slight tract entitled Mr 
John Milton's Character of the Long Parliament and Assembly of 
Divines, consisting of a page or two, of rather dubious authen- 
ticity, said to have been witliheld from his History of Britain in 
the edition of 1670. In 1682 apj>eared A Brief History of Moscovia 
and of other less-knovni Countries lying eastward of Jlussia as 
far as Cathay, undoubtedly Milton’s, and a specimen of those 
t^e compilations with which ho sometimes cceupied his leisure. 
Of the fate of his collections for a now Latin Dictionary, which had 
swelled to three folio volumes of MS., all that is knoun is that, 
after having been used by Edward Phillips for some of his pedagogic 
books, they came into the hands of a committee of Cambridge 
scholars, and were used for that Latin dictionary of 1693, called The 
Cambridge DictianaTy, on which Ainsworth’s Dictionary and all 
aubeequent Latin dictionaries of Eng^lish manufacture have been 
bMed. In 1698 there was jmblished in three folio volumes, under 
the editonhip of John Poland, the first collective edition of Milton’s 
jKOse works, professing to have been printed at Amsterdam, though 
isslly printed in London. A very interesting folio volume, pub- 
Uabad in 1748 by **John Nickolls, junior,’^ under the title of 
Original LtUars and Papers (f State addressed to Oliver Cromwell, 
aommata of a number of intimate Cromwellian documents that had 
eemehow eeme into Hilton's possession immediately after Cromwell’s 
dsstb, and were le^ bj bim eonfidentially to the Quaker £llwoo4 
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Finally, a chance search in the London State Paper Offioe in IM 
having discovered the long-loet parcel eontaining tlie MSS. d Mil- 
ton's Latin State Letters and his Latin TreatiHefChristiam. Doetrine^ 
as these had been sent back from Amsterdam a hundred and fifty 
years before, the Treatise on Christian Doctrine was, by the coimnanil 
I of George IV., edited and published in 1825 by the Rev. C. R. 
Sumner, keeper of the Royal Library, and afterwards bishop of 
Winchester, under the title oiJoannis Miltoni'Angli De Doctrina 
Christiana Lxhri Duo Posthumi, An English translation, by the 
editor, was published in the same year. 

Information, rather than criticism, has Memed proper in such 
an article as the present. What little of closing remark is necessary 
will best connect itself with the obvious fact of the division of 
Milton’s literary life into three almost mechanically distinct periods, 
viz.: — (1) the time of his 3 'outh and minor proems, (2) his middle 
twenty years of prose polemics, and (3) the time of his later Muse 
and greater poems. 

Had Milton died in 1640, when he was in his thirty -second year, 
and had his literary remains been then collected, he would have 
been remembered as one of the best Latinists of his genemtion and 
one of the most exquisite of minor English poets. In the latter 
character, more particularly, he would have taken his place as one 
of that interesting group or serieM of English poets, coming in the 
next forty years after Spenser, who, because they all acknowledged 
a filial relationship to Siienser, may be called collectively The 
SpenseriauB. In this ^up or series, counting in it such other true 
poets of the reigns of James I. and Charles I. as Phineas and Oiler 
Fletcher, William Browne, and Drummond of Hawthomden, Milton 
would have been entitled, by the small collection of pieces he had 
left, and which would have included his Ode on the Nativity, his 
V Allegro and II Penseroso, his Comus, and his Lycidas, to reco^i- 
tion as indubitably the very highest and finest. There was in him 
that peculiar Spenserian something which might be regarded as the 
oetic faculty in its essence, with a closeness and perfection of verbal 
nish not to be found in the other Spenseriatis, or even in the 
master himself, A very discerning critic might have gone deeper, 
as we can now. Few as the pieces wore, and owning disciplesnip 
to Spenser as the author did, he was a Spenserian with a differ- 
ence belonging to his own constitution, — which prophesied, and 
indeed already exhibited, the passage of English poetry out of 
the Spenserian into a kind that might be called the Miltonic. 
This Miltonic something, distinguishing the new poet from other 
Spenserians, was more than mere perfection of literary finish. It con- 
sisted in an avowed consciousness already of the os magna aonitt6~ 
rum, ** the mouth formed for great utterances,” that consciousDess 
resting on a peculiar substratum of personal character that had 
occasioned a new theory of literature. ‘‘He who would not be 
frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter on laudable things ou^ht 
himself to be a true poem ” was Milton’s own memorable expression 
afterwards of the principle that had taken possession of him from his 
earliest days; and this principle of moi^ manliness as the true 
foundation of high literary effort, of the inextricable identity of all 
literary productions in kind, and their coequality in worth, with 
the personality in which they have their origin, might have been 
detected, in more or less definite shape, in all or most of the minor 
poems. It is a specific form of that ^neral Platonic doctrine of the 
invincibility of virtue which runs through liis Comus, and which 
is summed up in the Miltonic motto of the closing lines: — 

** Mortals thst trould follow me, 

Lore Virtue : she alone is free, 
fibe can teach ye how to climb 
Hlgber than the sphery chime ; 

Or, if Virtue feeble were, 

Heaven Itself would stoop to her." 

That a youth and early manhood of such poetical promise should 
have been succeeded by twenty years of all but incessant prose 
polemics has been a matter of rep-et with many. Why should 
the author of Comus and Lycidas, instead of keeping to the poctio 
craft, have employed himself for twenty years in the drudgery and 
turmoil of prose ])amphleteering on questions of church and state, 
with nothing in verse to glitter across the long morass but a slight 
chain of biographical and historical sonnets ? Surely this is a 
most shallow and most unmasculine judgment Is nothing due to 
Milton’s own exT^nation of the reasons that drew him, at the 
beginning of the English Revolution, out of his literary projects and 
dreamings, into active paiiisansliip with the cause which his reason 
favoured ? Hear what ho says would have been the reproach of bis 
own conscience to him, evening and morning, if he had abstained 
from such partisanship and persisted in his poetic privacy. “ Ease 
and leisure was ^ven thee for thy retired thoughts out of the sweat 
of other men. Thou hadst the diligence, the parts, the language 
of a man, if a vain subject were to be adorned or Iwaiitified; but, 
when the cause of God and His church was to be pleaded, for which 
purpose that tongue was given thee which thou has^ 0^ listened 
if He could hear thy voice among His zealous servants, bnt thou 
wert dumb as a beast : from henceforward be that which thine own 
brutish silence hath made thee.” Or, if this ^otdd be in too high a 
strain for the ordinary modem apprebenidon, may not one ask, mors 
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ffanplji wbetkar nu^ oontrorenial work as Milton did plunge 
Into, and pemeTere in for twenty yearsi wm unworthy, after all, of 
him or his powers ? Do not hundreds of men, accounted among 
the ablest in the world, spend their liyes precisely in such work 
of controversy on contem^rary questions ; and are not some of 
the men of noblest reputation in the world’s history remembered 
for nothing else ? If ilurke, whose whole public career consisted 
in a succession of speeches and pamplilets, is looked back upon 
as one of the greatest men of his century on their account, why 
should them be such regret over the fact that Miltou, after having 
been the author of Cornua and Lycidaa^ became for a time the prose 
orator of hia earlier aud more tumultuous generation ? The tnith is 
that it is not his exchange of poetry for prose oratory that is 
objected to, so much as the nature of his prose oratory, the side he 
took, the opinions he advocated. English scholarship and English 
literaiy criticism have not yet sufficiently recovered from that 
inherited sycophancy to the Restoration which has covered with a 
cloud the preceding twenty years of the “Great Kobellion,” voting 
that period of English history to bo unrosj)ectable, and all its 
phenomena of Presbyterianism, th^ Solemn League and Covenant, 
Independency, the sects, English republicanism, &c., to be matters 
of obsolete jargon, less worthy of attention than a Roman agraiian 
law or the names of Horace's mistresses. When this unscnolarly 
state of temper has passed, there will be less disposition to distin- 
gnkh between Milton as the poet and Milton as the prose writer, 
while some mav recognize, with the avidity of assent and partisan- 
ship, the fact that there are in Milton's prose writings notions of 
mneh value and consequence that have not yet been absorbed into 
the English political mind, there will be a general agreement at least 
as to the importance of those pamphlets historically. It will be 
perceived that he was not only the greatest namidileteer of his 
Mneration, head and shoulders above the rest, but also that there 
M no life of that time, not even Cromwell’s, in which the history 
of the great Revolution in its successive phases, so far as the deep 
underlying ideas and speculations were concerned, may be more 
intimately and instruotively studied than in Milton’s. Then, on 
merely literary grounds, what an interest in those prose remains ! 
Not only of his ArcopagUicOt admired now so unreservedly because 
its main doctrine has Income axiomatic, but of most of his other 
pamphlets, even those the doctrine of which is least popular, it may 
oe said coniidontly that they answer to his own definition of “a 
good book,” by containing somehow ** the precious life-blood of a 
master-spirit.” From the entire series there might be a collection 
of specimens, unequalled anywhere else, of the capabilities of tliat 
older, grander, and more elaborate English prose of which the 
^izabethans and their immediate successors were not ashamed, 
though it has fallen into disrepute now in comparison with the 
eader and nimbler prose which came in with Dryden. Nor w’ill 
readers of Milton’s pamphlets continue to accept the hackneyed 
observation that his genius was destitute of humour. Though his 
prevailing mood was the severely earnest, there are pages in his 
prose writings, both English and Latin, of the most laughable 
irony, reaching sometimes to outrageous farce, and some of them 
as worthy of the name of humour as anything in Swift. Here, 
however, we touch on what is the worst feature in some of the prose 
pamphlets, — their measureless ferocity, their boundless licence in 
personal scurrility. With all allowance for the old custom of those 
days, when controversy was far more of a life-and-death business 
than it is now, as well as for the intrinsic soundness of Milton’s 
rule of always discerning the vtan behind the hooh^ it is impossible 
for the most tolerant of modern readers to excuse Milton in this 
re^ct to the full extent of his delinquencies. 

While it is wrong to regard Milton’s middle twenty years of 
prose polemics as a degradation of his genius, and while the fairer 
contention might be that the youthful poet of Cornua and Lycid^ 


ing to lay aside his “ singing robes ” and spend a portion of his life 
in great prose oratory, who does not exult in the fact that such a 
life was rounded off so miraculously at the close bv a final stage of 
compulsoiw calm, when the “ singing robes” could be resumed, and 
Faradin Loai^ Paradiae Regained^ and Satnaon Agoniatea could issue 
In succession from the blind man’s chamber? Of these three 

S and what they reveal of Milton, no need here to speak at 
Paradiae Zoat is one of the few monumental works of the 
with nothing in modem ^ic literature comparable to it 
except the great poem of Dante. This is beat perceived by those 
who penetrate beneath the beauties of the merely terrestrial portion 
of the story, and who rec<^i2e the coherence and the splendour of 
i^t vast symbolic phantasmagory by which, through the wars in 
heaven ana the suraequent revenge of the expelled ai-changel, it 
points forth the conneiuon of the whole visible universe of human 
e^izance and history with the grander, pre-existing, and still 
environing world of the eternal and inconceivable. To this great j 
Mo Paradiae Regained is a sequel, and it ought to be read as such, 
llie legend thot Milton preferred the shorter epic to the laiiger is 
qnite incorrect All that is authentic on the subject is the state- 


ment by Edward Phillips that, when it was reported to his uncle 
that the shorter epic was “generslly censured to be much inferior 
to the other,” ho « could not hear with patience any auch thing. *• 
The best criticHl Judgment now confirms Milton’s own, and pro- 
nounces Paradiae Regained to be not only, within the possibilities 
of its briefer theme, a worthy sequel to Paradiae Xjwi, but also one 
of the most edifying and artuticmly perfect poems in any language. 
Finally, the jioem In which Milton bade farewell to the Mnse, and 
in which he reverted to the dramatic fonoi proves that to the very 
end hie right hand had lost none of its power or cunning. Samatm 
Agoniatea w the most powerful drama in our language after the 
severe Greek model, and it has the additional interest of being so 
contrived that, without strain at any one point, or in any one par- 
ticular, of the strictly objective incidents of the Biblical story 
which it enshrines, it is yet the poet’s own epitaph and his con 
densed autobiography. All in all, now that those three great 
poems of Milton’s later life have drawn permanently into their 
company the beautiful and more simple performances of his youth 
and early manhood, so that we have all nis English poetry under 
view at once, the lesult has been that this man, who would have 
had to be remembered independently as the type of English magna- 
nimity and political courage, is laurelled also as the supreme poet 
of his nation, with the sin^e exception of Shakesi^are. 

Much light is thrown upon Milton’s miud^ in his later life, and 
even upon the poems of that i>eriod, by his posthumous Latin 
Treaiiae of Chriatian Doctrine. It differs from all his other prose 
writings of any importance in being cool, abstract, and didactic. 
Professing to bo a system of divinity derived directly from^ the Bible, 
it is really an exposition of Milton’s metaphysics and of his reasoned 
opinions on all questions of philosophy, ethics, and politics. The 
general effect is to show that, though he is rightly regarded as the 
very genius of English Puritanism, its representative poet and 
idealist, yet he was not a Puritan of what may be called the first 
wave, or that wave of Calvinistic orthodoxy which broke in upon 
the absolutism of Charles and Laud, and set the English Revolu- 
tion agoing. He belonged distinctly to that larger aud more per- 
sistent wave of Puritanism wliich, passing on through Inde- 
pendency, included at length an endless variety of sects, many of 
them rationalistic and free-thinking in the extreme, till, checked 
by the straits of the Restoration, it had to contract its volume for 
a while, and to reappear, so far as it could reappear at all, in the 
new and milder guise of what has ever since been known as English 
Liberalism. For example, the treatise shows that Milton in his 
later life was not an ortnodox Trinitarian, but an anti-Trinitarian 
of that high Arian order, counting Sir Isaac Newton among its 
subsequent English adherents, which denied the coessentiality or 
coequality of Christ with absolute Deity, but regarded him as clothed 
with a certain derivative divinity of a high ana unfathomable kind. 
It shows him also to have been Arminian, rather than Calvinistic, 
in his views of free will and predestination. It shows him to 
have been no Sabbatarian, like the Puritans of the first wave, 
but most strenuously anti-Sabbatarian. Indeed one of its doctrines 
is that the Decalogue is no longer the standard of human morality, 
and that Christian liberty is not to be bounded by its prohibition! 
or by any sacerdotal code of ethics founded on these. Hence, in 
the treatise, not only a repetition of Milton’s views on the mar- 
riage subject and of other peculiar tenets of his that had been set 
forth in his pamphlets, but some curious and minute novelties of 
opinion besiaes. By far the most important revelation of the 
treatise, however, consists in the veiy definite statement it makes 
of Milton’s metaphysical creed and of tlie connexion of that creed 
in his mind witn the revealed theology of Christianity. While, 
ontologically, he starts from a pure spiritMistic theism, or from 
the notion of one infinite and eternal Spirit as the self-subsisting 
God and author of all being, cosiuologically his system is that 
of a pantheistic materialism, which conceives all the present uni- 
verse, all that we call creation, as consisting of diverse modifications, 
inanimate or animate, of one primal matter, which was orinnally 
nothing else than an efflux or emanation from the very substance 
of God. Angels and men, no less than the brute worid and the 
things we call lifeless, are formations from this one original matter, 
only in higher degrees and endowed with soul and free will. 
Hence any radical distinction between matter and spirit, body and 
soul, is, Milton holds, fallacious. The soul of man, he holds, is 
not something distinct from the body of man and capable of existing 
apart, but is actually bound up with the bodily organism. There- 
fore, when the body dies, the soul dies also, and the whole man 
ceases to exist. The immortality revealed in Scripture is, therefore, 
not a continued existence of the soul in an immaterial condition 
iiqmediately alter death, but a miraculous revival of the whole man, 
soul and b^y together, at the resurrection, after an intermediate 
sleep. In such a resurrection, with a finid judment, a reign of 
Christ, and a glorification of the aaints in a new heaven and a new 
earth, Milton declares his absolnto belief. But, indeed, throughout 
the treatise, with all its differences from the orthodox interoreta- 
tions of the Bible, nothing is more remarkable than the profound- 
ness of the reverence avowed for the Bible itsel* The very initial 
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principle of the treatise is that, as the Bible is a rev^tion from 
God oF thin^ that man eonld not have found out for himself, all 
that the Bible says on any matter is to be accepted implicitly, in 
the plain sense of the woi^ and without sophistication, however 
strange it may seem to the natural human reason. Hence, in all 
those essentials of Christianity which consist in the doctrines of 
the fall of man, atonement by Christ, and restoration and sanctifica- 
tion through Christ only, Milton is at one with the great body of 
Christians. Altogether, what the treatise makes clear is that, while 
Milton was a most fervid tbeist and a genuine Christian, believing in 
the Bible, and valuing the Bible over all the other books in the 
world, he wais at the same time one of the most intrepid of English 
thinkers and theologians. 

For further information reference may be made to MoMon'a Life cf Mitton 
and HUtory of hi$ Tinuij 6 vola. (l86i)-80), and to hla editions of MlWoti'n Poetical 
?rorl:«(Cambildae edition in 8 vols.. 1874, und sinullcr 8 vol. cd., 188‘J), as m cU as 
to Todd's variomm edition of the Poetical Worke^ witii Life (5th ed., 1852), to 
KetgbtlHy’s Opinion*^ and Writinge of MUtO'^ to Milton und Seine 

JSeit, by Alfrad Stem (1877-79), and to .Mr Mark rnttison’s Milton in Mr Morley’s 
aeries < f *' Enalisli Writers.” Collective editions of tlio pmsc works since that 
of 1698 are— Symmons's (7 vuls,, 1806); l*ickei1nK’s, with Life by Mitfurd <8 vols., 
|n*oae and verse together, 1851) ; und St John'K. in Bohn's Standard Library (5 
vola., 1848-53). This lust Includes a i-evised edlflim of Bishop Sumner’s transla- 
tion of the Treaiiet of ChrUtian Poctrinct originally publishud in 1825. (D. MA.) 

MILWAUKEE, the largest city in the State of 
Wisconsin, United States, is situated on the west shore of 
Lake Michigan, 100 miles north of its southern end, 80 
miles north of Chicago, and 1000 miles north-west of New 
York by rail, in 43“ 3' N. lat., 87“ 56' W. long. (44 min. 
W. of Washington). The shore of the lake is 600 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The Milwaukee and Menomonee rivers unite iu the 
centre of the business portion of the city, about half a 
mile from their entrance to Lake Michigan, where they are 
joined by a third and smaller stream — the Kinnikinnic. 
A bay 6 miles from cape to cape, and 3 miles broad. 



Plan of Milwaukee. 


gtretches in front of the city, which commands a fine water 
▼iew, the ground rising along the shore 80 feet aWe 
level of the lake, then gr^ually sloping westward to the 
Milwaukee river, and again rising on the west and north 
to a height of 125 feet The ground also rises to a com- 
manding elevation south of the valley of the Menomonee. 
Few cities present so many natural attractions of site. 
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as indeed its Indian name indicates the beautiful hollow 
or bay ”); and art has added to nature. In the residence 
parts of the city there are miles of avenues from 70 to 100 
feet wide, lined on both sides with elms and maples, be- 
hind which stand handsome houses with spacious lawns, 
fountains, and evergreens, giving the appearance of a con- 
tinuous park. The matend used for building is largely 
the cream-coloured brick made in the vicinity, from which 
Milwaukee is sometimes called the “Cream City.’’ The 
climate, tempered by the great lake, is remarkably pleasant 
and healthy. The mean temperature, as shown by the 
records of twenty years, is 46“ *7 Fahr. The coldest 
month is January (average 22®'37), the hottest July 
(70“*4).' During the last nine years the average death- 
rate has been but 20 per 1000, showing it to be one of the 
healthiest of American cities. Besides a full complement 
of the usual religious and charitable institutions, there is 
adjoining the city the national home for disabled United 
States volunteer soldiers, consisting of several buildings 
situated in grounds of 400 acres extent, which serve the 
purpose of a city park. There are numerous lodges be- 
longing to the freemasons and other guilds; and the 'i^mers’ 
societies, which embrace a large membership and own some 
valuable buildings, have done much to create and keep up 
the practice of athletic exercises among the citizens. Two 
excellent musical societies are also established here. 

Before the year 1835 Milwaukee was known only as 
an Indian trading-post occupied by a Frenchman named 
Solomon Juneau, who is generally spoken of as the founder 
of the city. The total inhabitants in 1838 numbered only 
700; in 1840 there were 1712; but in 1846 the popula- 
tion amounted to 9666, in 1850 to 20,061, in 1855 to 
30,118, in 1860 to 45,246, in 1870 to 71,440, and in 1880 
to 115,578 (57,475 males, 58,103 females). In 1882 the 
population was estimated at 130,000^ — more than one 
half of them of foreign parentage, a very large majoritji 
being Germans. Notwithstanding the multitude of nation- 
alities represented in the population, there are few cities 
more orderly and law-abiding, the number of police 
emj)loyed being less than one for every 1500 inhabitants. 
Another feature worthy of mention is the large proportion 
of families who own their own houses, and this is true not 
only as to the mercantile and professional classes, but 
especially as to the labouring population. Although the 
grain trade, formerly very large here, has now greatly 
diminished, the growth and prosperity of the city have not 
materially suffered, owing to the development of manu- 
facturing industries, for which the low rents, healthy climate, 
and advantageous location make it well adapted. About a 
sixth of the population are engaged in the manufacture of 
clothing, cigars, cooperage, leather, bricks, sashes, doors, and 
blinds, machinery, and flour (of which one million of babels 
are annually made), and in meat-packing. Milwaukee has 
become famous for its “ lager beer,” of which there are ons 
million of barrels annually produced, valued at J8, 000, 000. 
The lake commerce is very large. The tonnage entered 
and cleared in 1880 was 5,322,373 tons, being about as 
large as that of Baltimore, Boston, or Philadelphia. The 
Wisconsin Central, the Milwaukee and Lake Shore, the 
Milwaukee and Northern, and the Chicago, Milwaukee^ 
and St Paul Railways have their head offices here, and 
the last-named, owning 4000 miles of lines, has immense 
workshops in the Menomonee valley near tike eity. 

Milwaukee is governed by a mayor and a common 
council of thirty-nine aldermen. The streets and publio 
buildings are under the charge of the board of public works, 

^ The monthly averages for twenty years are:— January, 22" *87 ; 
February, 25**18; March, 83"*86; April, 43"*94 ; May, 68"*75; 
June, 64"*89; July, 70" 04; August, September, Cl*'68: 

October, 48*‘48 ; November, 86* *27 ; I)eoeml}er, 2S^*68. 
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oompoBed of three commisaioners and the city engineer, all 
mibject to the common connciL A bountiful supply of 
water is obtained from the lake, and the streets are well 
supplied with sewers. The value of property as assessed for 
taxation was $62,000,000 in 1882, — the city debt being 
$2,500,000, mostly for the water-works, which are city 
property. 

^ere is an efficient system of public schools under a 
superintendent and board of school commissioners, the 
value of the buildings with their sites being estimated at 
$700,000. For the higher education there are a high school, 
a normal school, and three commercial colleges, while the 
Boman Catholics and Lutherans have several excellent 
denominational seminaries and colleges. A public library 
belonging to the city contained 20,000 volumes in 

1882. • (j. j.) 

MIMICEY is the name given in biology to the advan- 
tageous resemblance (usually protective) which one species 
of animal or plant often shows to another. The word was 
first applied in this metaphorical sense by Mr W, H. Bates, 
and it has since been accurately defined and limited, in its 
biological application, by Mr A. R. Wallace. Briefly put, 
the essence of the phenomenon of mimicry consists in the 
following relation. A certain species of plant or animal 
possesses some special means of defence from its enemies, 
such as a sting, a powerful and disagreeable odour, a 
nauseous taste, or a hard integument. Some other species 
inhabiting the same district or a part of it, and not itself 
provided with the same special means of defence, closely 
resembles the first species in all external points of form 
and colour, though often very different in structure and 
unrelated in the biological order. For example, a South- 
American family of butterflies, the Helicmidmy are distin- 
guished by their very varied and beautiful colours, and 
fiieir slow and weakly flight; they might easily be 
captured by insectivorous birds, but their remains are never 
found on the ground amongst the rejected wings of other 
butterflies which cover the soil in many places. They also 
possess a strong pungent odour, which clings to the fingers 
for many days ; and this fact led Mr Wallace to suspect 
that they have a disagreeable taste, and would not there- 
fore be eaten by birds after a single trial. Mr Belt has 
since experimentally proved the truth of that belief. But 
among the totally distinct family of the Pieridae^ most of 
which are white, there is a genus of small butterflies, 
known as Leptalis, edible by birds, some species of which 
are white like their allies, while tlie greater number exactly 
resemble one or other of the Hdiconidm in the peculiar 
shape and colouring of their wings. As regards structure, 
the two families are widely different ; yet the resemblance 
of a species of one family to a species of the other is often 
so close that Mr Bates and Mr Wallace, experienced 
entomologists, frequently mistook them for one another at 
the time of eapture, and only discovered their mistake 
ipon nearer examination. Mr Bates observed several 
species or varieties of Leptalu in the Amazons valley, each 
of which more or less exactly copied one of the Heliconida 
in its own district. Accordingly, they seem to be mistaken 
by birds for the uneatable insects they mimic, and so to be 
benefited by their resemblance. This, which may perhaps 
be regarded as the most typical instance of true mimiciy, 
is also the first to which the word was applied. 

In considering the phenomena under review, it may be 
well to give first the chief observed facts, which are quite 
independent of any particular explanation, and then the 
theory which has been started to account for them by Mr 
Bates and Mr Wallace. Before doing so, however, true 
tnimiezy should be carefully discriminated from one or 
two superficially similar modes of resemblance among 
organic beings, whose real implications are very different. 
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It must not be confused with mere accidental or adaptive 
resemblance, due either to simple chance or to similarity 
of external conditions. As a case of the first sort, we may 
adduce the real or fancied resemblance between certain 
orchids and flies or spiders ; as a case of the second sort, 
we may take certain African Eupkoidjidcea^ which, growing 
in dry deserts, have acquired a very close likeness to the 
cactuses that cover the equally dry deserts of Mexico ; or 
again the sub-Antarctic gallinaceous bird, ChioniB alha^ 
which, living on the sea-shore, has acquired a coloration 
like that of the gulls, together with the legs of a wader. 
These resemblances, however, do not as such subserve any 
function. The species apparently mimicking and the 
species apparently mimicked either do not inhabit the 
same district or do not come into any definite relation with 
one another. The likeness is either accidental, or else it 
is due to similar adaptation to similar circumstances. In 
cases of true mimicry, on the other hand, the mimicking 
species derives a direct advantage from its likeness to the 
species mimicked ; the resemblance is deceptive ; and this 
is equally true whether we suppose the mimicry to be pro- 
duced by creative design or by natural selection. On either 
hypothesis, however it came by its likeness, the mimicking 
species escapes certain enemies or obtains certain sorts of 
food by virtue of its resemblance to some other kind. 

It should also be added that the word mimicry, as 
applied to such cases, is used only in a metaphorical sense. 
It is not intended to imply any conscious or voluntary 
imitation by one species of the appearance or habits of 
another. All that is meant is the fact of an advantageous 
resemblance, a delusive similarity, which gives the mimicking 
animal or plant some extra protection or some special means 
of acquiring food which it would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed but for its likeness to the creature mimicked. 

Taking animals first, mimicry does not occur very 
frequently among the higher classes. In the vertebrates it 
is comparatively rare, and among mammals probably only 
one good case has yet been adduced. This is that of 
CladobateSy an insectivorous genus of the Malayan region, 
many species of which closely resemble squirrels in size, in 
colour, and in the bushiness and posture of the tail. It 
has been suggested by Mr Wallace (from whom most of 
the following examples have been borrowed) that Cladohatea 
may thus be enabled to approach the insects and small birds 
which form its prey under the disguise of the harmless 
fruit-eating squirrel. In this case, as in some others, the 
resemblance is not protective, but is apparently useful to 
the animal in the quest for fo^. 

Among birds, Wallace has pointed out that the 
general likeness of the cuckoo, a weak and defenceless 
group, to the hawks and gallinaceous tribe makes some 
approach to real mimicry. But besides such vague resem- 
blances there are one or two very distinct cases of true 
mimicry in this class of vertebrates. In Australia an^ 
the Moluccas lives a genus of duU-hued honey-suckers, 
Tropidorhynchusy consisting of large, strong, active birds, 
with powerful claws and sharp Wks. They gather 
together in noisy flocks, and are very pugnacious, driving 
away crows and even hawks. In the same countries lives 
a group of orioles, forming the genus Mirneta ; and these, 
which are much weaker birds, have not the usual brilliant 
colouring of their allies the golden orioles, but are usually 
olive-green or brown. In many cases species of Mimeta 
closely resemble the Tropidorhynchi inhabiting the same 
island. For example, on the island of Bouru are found 
the Trtypidorhynchua bouruensis and Mimeta bouruenais, 
the latter of which mimics the former in the particu- 
lars thus noted by Mr Wallace : — “ The upper and under 
surfaces of the two birds are exactly of the same tints of 
dark and light brown. The Tropidorhynehua has a large 
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bare bladk patch round liie eyes ; this is copied in the 
Mimeta by a patch of black feathers. The top of the head 
of the Tr()pid(yrhynchu8 has a scaly appeanmce from the 
narrow scale^formed feathers, which are imitated by the 
broader feathers of the Mimeta having a dusky line down 
each. The Tropidorhynchua has a pale nifi formed of 
curious recurved feathers on the nape (which has given the 
whole genus the name of friar*birds) ; this is represented in 
the Mimeta by a pale band in the same position. Lastly, 
the bill of the Tropidorhynfdtua is raised into a protuberant 
keel at the base, and the Mimeta has the same character, 
although it is not a common one in the genus. The 
result is that on a superficial examination the birds 
are identical, although they have important structural 
differences, and cannot be placed near each other in any 
natural arrangement.” Allied species of Tropidorhynchue 
in Ceram and Timor are similarly mimicked by the lo^ 
Mimeta of each island. Mr Osbert Salvin has likewise 
noticed a case of mimicry among the birds of prey near 
Rio Janeiro. An insect-eating hawk, Harpagua diodm^ is 
closely resembled by a bird-eating hawk, AccipUer pileatua. 
Here the advantage seems to be that the smdl birds have 
learned not to fear the Harpagua^ and the AedpUer is 
able to trade upon the resemblance by catching them 
unawares, both birds being reddish-brown when seen from 
beneath. But the AccipiUr has the wider range of the 
two ; and where the insect-eating species is not found it 
no longer resembles it, but varies in the under wing-coverts 
to white. Here again the resemblance, though advantage- 
ous, is not protective. 

Among reptiles, Mr Wallace has instanced some curious 
cases where a venomous tropical American genus of snakes, 
Elapa^ with brightly-banded colours, is closely mimicked 
by several genera of harmless snakes, having no affinity 
with it, but inhabiting the same region. Thus the poison- 
ous Elapa fvlvua of Guatemala has black bands on a coral- 
red ground; the harmless Pliocerus sequalia of the same 
district is coloured and banded precisely like it. The 
likeness affords the unarmed snakes a great protection, 
because other animals probably will not touch them, mis- 
taking them for the venomous kinds. 

it is among the invertebrates, however, and especially 
among insects, that cases of mimicry are most frequent and 
were first observed. In the order Lepidoj)tera^ besides the 
classical instance of Leptalia and the Heliconidte, a genus 
of another family, the Erycinidx, also mimics the same 
group. The flocks of one species of Ithoniia, an uneatable 
butterfly, often have flying with them a few individuals of 
three other widely different genera, quite indistinguishable 
from them when on the wing. In the tropics of the Old 
World, the Danaidm and AcraidaR possess a similar protec- 
tive odour, and are equally abundant in individuals ; they 
ore closely mimicked by various species of Papilio and 
Diadema. Mr Trimen, in a paper on “ Mimetic Analogies 
among African Butterflies,” gives a list of sixteen species or 
varieties of Diadema or its allies, and ten species of PapUiOf 
each of which mimics a Danaia or Acraaa of the same 
region in the minutest particulars of form and colour. 
The Danaia tytia of India has semi-transparent bluish 
wings, and a border of reddish-brown; this coloration is 
exactly reproduced in Papilio ageator and Diadema nama^ 
all th]^ insects frequently coming together in collections 
from Daijiling. In the Malay ^chipelago the common 
and beautiful Euplaaa midamua is so exactly mimicked by 
two rare species of Papilio that Mr Wallace generally 
mistook the latter at first for the ordinary insect. An 
immense number of other instances among the Lepidoptera 
have been quoted from other parts of the world. 

Occasion^y iq)ecie8 of Lepidoptera also imitate insects 
of other orders. Many of them take on the appearance of 


bees or wasps, whidi are of course protected 1^ dieir stinga 
llius the Sesiidaa and JEgeriidaa^ two families of diurnal 
moths, have species so like hymenopterous insects thal 
they are known by such names as apiformia, veapiferv^ 
ichneuTMmifoTf^ apkegiformey and so forth. The British 
aeaia bombUiformia closdy resembles the humble bee ; the 
Sphecia crahonif<yrmia is coloured like a hornet, and carries 
its wings in the same fashion. Some Indian Lep^detpUra 
have the hind legs broad and densely hairy, so as exactly 
to imitate the brush-legged bees of the same country. M& 
Belt mentions a Nicaraguan moth, PionUi lycoidea^ which 
closely mimics a distasteful coleopterous genus, CdlopUron\ 
and Professor Westwood pointed out that the resemblance 
to the beetle is still further increased in the moth by raised 
lines of scales running lengthwise down the thorax i 

Among the Coleoptera^ or beetles, and other orders, 
si milar disguises are not uncommon. Mr Belt noticed 
species of Hemiptera and Coleoptera^ as well as spiders, in 
Nicaragua, which exactly resemble stinging ants, and 
thus no doubt escape the attax^ks of bir^. The genus 
Caloptcron is mimicked by other beetles, as well as by the 
moth Pionia. In the same country, one of the Hemiptera^ 
Spiniger luteicomia^ has every part coloured like the hornet, 
Priocnemia^ which it mimics; “in its vibrating coloured 
wing-cases it departs greatly from the normal character of 
the Hemiptera^ and assumes that of the hornets.” Mr 
Wallace mentions the longicom beetle, Cydopeplua hateaii^ 
which “ differs totally in outward appearance from eveiy 
one of its allies, having taken upon itself the exact shape 
and colouring of a globular Coryi^malua^ a little stinking 
beetle, with clubb^ antennae.” Erythroplatia corallifer^ 
another longicom, almost exactly resembles Cephalodimla 
apinipea^ one of the common ^uth-American Hiapidaa^ 
which possesses a disagreeable secretion; and Mr Bates 
also found a totally different longicom, Streptolabia 
hiapoidea^ which resembles the same insect with equal 
minuteness. Some of the large tropical weevils have the 
elytra so hard that they cannot be pierced by a bird’s 
beak ; and these are mimicked by many other comparatively 
soft and eatable insects. In southern Brazil, AcanthotrUm 
doraalia closely resembles a Curevlio of the hard genus 
UeUiplua ; and Mr Bates found Gymnocerua cratoaomoidea^ 
a longicom, on the same tree with the hard weevil, 
Cratoaomua, which it mimics. Other beetles resemble 
bees, wasps, and shielded bugs. Hairy caterpillars are 
well known to be distasteful to birds, and comparatively 
free from attack; and Mr Belt found a longicom, 
Deamiphora faacukdata, covered with long brown and 
black hairs, and exactly mimicking some of the short, 
thick, woolly caterpillars common on the bushes around. 

Amongst other orders, one of the most interesting cases 
is that of certain Diptera or two-winged flies which mimic 
wasps and bees, ^metimes this likeness only serves to 
protect the insect from attack, by inspiring fear of a sting. 
But there are also a number of parasitic flies whose larvae 
feed upon the larvae of bees, as in the British genus 
Volveella ; and these exactly mimic the bees, so that they 
can enter the nests or hives to deposit their eggs without 
being detected even by the bees themselves. In every 
country where such flies occur they resemble the native 
bees of the district. Similarly, Mr Bates found a species 
of Manila on the Amazons wUch exactly mimicked the 
white ants on which it fed. On the other hand, the 
defenceless species itself may mimic its persecutor, as in 
the case of several crickets, Scaphura^ that exactly resemble 
various sand-wasps, and so escape the depredations of 
those cricket-killing enemies. Another cricket from the 
Philippine Islands, Cofidylodera tricondyloidea, so closely 
copies a tiger-beetie, Tricondyla^ that even Professor 
Westwood long retain^ it among that group in his cabinet^ 
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and only alowly disoorerou nia miatake. The cases here 
mentioned form but a small part of aU those that have 
hitherto been observed and described in the insect world. 
They amount altogether to many hundreds. 

^ong plants, though included in the above definition 
for the se^e of form^ completeness, instances of true 
mimicry are rare or almost unknown. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to this phenomenon in the vegetal world is found 
in the resemblance borne by the dead-nettle, Lamium 
albwn^ and a few other labiates, to the stinging nettle, 
Urdoa dioka and U, urens* The true nettles are strik- 
ingly protected from animal foes by their stinging hairs ; 
And the general appearance of the dead-nettle is sufficiently 
like them to prevent human beings from plucking it, and 
therefore probably to deter herbivorous mammals from 
eating it down. Mr Hansel Weale mentions another 
labiate, Jjttga (^hrydis, of South Africa, which closely 
lesembles an orchid^ and may thus induce insects to 
fertilize its flowers. Mr Worthington Smith has found 
three rare British fungi, each accompanying common 
species which they closely resembled; and one of the 
common species possesses a bitter and nauseous taste ; so 
that this would seem to be a case of true mimicry. Many 
diverse instances alleged by Mr A. W. Bennett, Dr Cooke, 
and others cannot be considered as genuine mimetic resem- 
blances in the sense here laid down. They are mere 
coincidences or similar adaptations to similar needs ; and 
the word ought to bo applied strictly to such likenesses 
alone as benefit the organism in which they occur by caus- 
ing it to be mistaken for another possessing some special 
advantage of its own. 

The theoretical explanation of mimicry on evolutionary principles 
may beat be considered in connexion with the general subject of 
protective coloration and variation in form, of which it is a very 
special case. There are two ways in which imitative colouring may 
benefit a species. It may help the members of the species to escape 
the notice of enemies, or it may help them to deceive prey. In tne 
first case imitative hues enable the animal or plant to avoid being 
itself devoured ; in the second case they enable it to devour 
others more easily, and so to secure a larger amount of food than 
less deceptively coloured compeers. In the former instance we 
must suppose that such individuals as did not possess the deceptive 
colouring have been discovered and destroyed by enemies with 
highly developed sight, while those which possessed it have survived. 
In the latter instance we must suppose that the individuals which 
have no protective colouring have failed to secure sufficient prey, 
through too readily betraying their presence, and that only those 
which possessed such colouring have become the parents of future 
generations. It is difficult, however, to separate these two cases, 
and in many instances the same colouring may aid a species both 
in escaping its peculiar enemies and in deceiving its peculiar prey. 
They may therefore most conveniently be considered together. 

Colour is always liable to vary from individual to individual, as 
we see in the cose of domesticated fowls, rabbits, dogs, and other 
animals, as well as in most cultivated flowers, wherever natural 
selection cannot act to keep the typical specific hues pure and true. 
But in a wild state certain conspicuous colours are sure to prove 
disadvantageous by betraying the individual, and these will sooner 
or later get weeded out, under certain circumstances, either through 
the action of enemies or by starvation resulting from the inability 
to escape the notice of prey. On the other nand, certain other 
colours are sure to benefit tne individual by harmonizing with the 
t^ts of the environment and these will bo spared by natural 
selection, so that the individuals possessing them will pair with 
one another, and will hand down their peculiarities to their dc> 
scendants. In this way many species will acquire and retain a 
coloration that harmonizes with their environment os a whole or 
with some special part of it The degree to which the protective 
coloration will be carried, however, must depend upon the sharp- 
ness of the senses in those other organisms wnich it is desirable to 
deceive. Large dominant herbivorous or frugivorous mammals or 
birds, with relatively few enemies, would not be benefited by 
protective coloration, and so they seldom exhibit it. The grasses 
or fruits on which they feed cannot make any attempt to escape 
them. Bat carnivores generally reuuira to deceive their prey, and 
therefore a large number of them exhibit marked deceptive colouring. 
Still more especially do small defenceless birds or mammals need 
to escape the notice of the carnivores, and they accordingly very 
fenerally possess dull colours, because any variation in the diction 
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of conspicnouiness is certain to be promptly out off. A.bove all, 
among insects, which are so hugely the prey of birds, of reptiles^ 
and of other animals possessing highly developed vision, protective 
coloration in one form or other is almost umversal, except where 
a nauseous taste, hairy skin, or hard external coverinn afford a 
different kind of protection. In evexy case the weeding out of 
ill-protected forms must depend upon the relative keenness of vision 
in the various enemies or of the prey, be they mammals, birds, 
reptiles, insects, or spiders. Hence the existence of protective 
coloring and of mimicry incidentally affords us valuable hints as 
to the perceptive faculties of the various classes against which each 
organism is thus unconsciously guarded, 

where the general aspect of the environment is most uniform, 
and where little but a vague impression of colour without individual 
form can be conveyed, the hues of animals are also usually uniform, 
to match their surroundings, and no special imitative adaptations 
of fonn occur. Thus, among the Arctic snows, a brown or black 
animal would immediately be perceived, and if defenceless at once 
devoured, while if a carnivore it would seldom or never approach 
unporceived near enough to its prey to effect a capture. Hence all 
such variations are at once repressed, and almost ml Arctic animals, 
like the American polar hare, are pure white. Elsewhere bears are 
black or brown ; in the polar region the native species is nearly 
indistinguishable from the snow in which it lives. Where the 
environment undergoes a rejf^ular change from season to season the 
colour of the fauua varies with it. The Arctic fox, the ermine, the 
alpine hare, the ptarmigan and many other birds, are all more or 
less brown among the brown hill-sides of autumn, and snow-white 
among the winter snows. Almost equally general is the sandy 
colour of deserts, though this, instead of being uniform, is slightly 
varied from grain to grain ; and nearly all tm birds, reptiles, and 
inaects of Sahara exactly copy the sandy grey hue of the desert 
around them. Solos and other flat-fish (Pleuronectida) closely 
imitate the colour and speckled ap|)oarance of the sand on which 
they lie. The fishes and crustaceans which inhabit the saigasso 
weed arc coloured the same yellow as the masses of algse to which 
they cling. Aphides and many small leaf-eating caterpillars are 
bright green like the neighbouring foliage. 

Where the environment is somewhat more diverse, the resemblance 
begins to show more s^^ecialized features. The lion, a large m'ound- 
cat of desert or rocky districts, is uniformly brown ; but the tiger 
and other jungle-cats have peipendicular stripes which harmonize 
with the bamboos and brown grass of their native haunts ; while 
the leopards, jaguars, and other tree-cats have ocellatod spots which 
conceal them among the mingled light and shade of the forests. 
Largo marine animals have tho buck black, because the water looks 
dark when seen from above, but their bellies are white, so as to 
harmonize with the colour of the surface when seen from below. 
Dr Weismann has shown that most edible unprotected caterpillars 
imitate the stripes and shades of the Itfaves among which they feed. 
Those which live upon grasses arc longitudinally striped like the 
blades, those which live among small loaves are spotted and varied 
so os to resemble the distribution of light and shade in the bushes, 
and those which live upon large veined leaves with oblique ribs 
have oblique lines to harmonize with them. In some cases even 
the unri|)6 berries are re)>re8cnte(l on the caterpillar by small reddish 
spots. A specialized form of this particular protective device is 
found in the chameleon, the cbameleou-Bhrimp, many fiat-fisb, and 
some amphibians, all of which can vary their coloration to suit 
that of tne surface on wliich they rest. Tho action is reflex, and 
censes if tlie animal is blinded. 

Where the environment is very varied, as in tropical forests, we 
find the greatest variety of colouring as well as actual imitation 
of particular forms; and the protective resemblances become at 
once closer and more common. Birds, reptiles, spiders, monkeys, 
and other active predaceous creatures are constantly hunting for 
insects and similar small prey amongst tho fallen sticks or leaves ; 
and among the most powerless classes of insects only those which 
very closely resemble specific objects in the environment can easily 
escape them. A gradual passage can be traced from the mort 
general to the most special resemblances under such circumstances. 
Many forestine birds have a gi'ound-tone of green in their plumage, 
which occurs nowhere but in the tropics. Some troc-lizards are 
green like the leaves on which they sit, others are marbled to 
i*esemble the bark where they lie in wait for their prey. Ar^real 
snakes often hang like lianas or other creepers. Insects which 
cling to the trunks of trees can seldom be distinguished from the 
bark. A Sumatran butterfly, Kallima yaraUcta, always settles on 
dry bushes among dead leave^ and can then hardly be perceived 
among the brown folic^, which it Imitates even in the apparent 
blotches and mildew with which its wings are covered. The family 
of Phaamidmt including the leaf and stick insects, carries such 
forms of imitation very for indeed. Most of them are large, soft, 
defenceless creatures ; but some, like Phylliunif closely resemble 
green leaves, so os to be almost indistinguishable while feeding ; 
and others exactly imitate short broken twigs of bamboo. Mr 
Wallace found one such insect, Ceroxylui in Borneo, 
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apparentl j o^ergrowu with a creeping mosB or jangermannia ; and 
Mr Belt discovered a larval form in Nicara^a whose body was 
prolonged into thin green filaments, precisely like the moss in 
which it lurked. In oliter instances the insect probably uses its 
disguise rather to deceive its prey than to escajie its enemies. Sir 
Joseph Hooker believes that an Indian MantU deludes the little 
creatures which form its food by its singular likeness to a leaf ; 
while Sir Charles Dilke found one which had its head and fanm 
moulded into the deceptive appearance of an orchid, so that smdl 
flies were actually attracted in search of honey into its very jaws. 
Outside the class of insects, similar phenomena sometimes occur. 
Thus, according to Mr Bat^ many showy little tropical spiders 
double themselves up at the base of leaf stalks so as to resemble 
flower buds, and thus delude the flies ou which they picy. Even 
mong the vertebrates Mr Belt mentions a green Nicaraguan 
lizard looking like the herbage by which it is surrounded, and 
decked with leaf-like expansions, which hide its predac^'ous nature 
from passing beetles or butterflies. 

These last instances are divided from tnie mimicry by a very 
narrow line. But they ditfer in the fact that some vague object 
only in the general environment is siinulutod, not a particular pro- 
tected species, as in genuine mimetic resemblance. If we allow, 
however, that natural selection can produce the white colour of 
Arctic animals, and the sandy hue of the sole and the flounder, it 
is easy enough to extend the same principle to the leaf-insect and 
the stick-insect, or even to real mimicry, as in the case of the 
Leptalia and the HeUconida, Certain Phimndm may at first have 
varied in the dii^ection of green coloration, and these would 
naturally escape the eyes of birds more readily than their fellows. 
After the la^^e of many generations, all the Phamidm of that 
special group would have become green, and the birds which preyed 
upon them would have learned in many cases to penetrate the 
disguise ; for, as Mr Belt has observed, each fresh deceptive 
resemblance in the prey is sure to be followed by increased kceuuess 
of discrimination in the enemies of the species. At this stage the 
ordinary green PhcumiideR would often be killed, while only those 
which happened to approximate rudely in the venation of their 
wings to leaves would now escape the sharper and more experienced 
eyes of the birds. Thus step by step the disguise would become 
more and more perfect, onljr the best-protected of each generation 
escaping on the average, while all the worse-protected would be dis- 
covered and devoured. Given the usual luxuriance of tropical life, it 
is not difficult to understand how fa voumble variations miglit continu- 
ally ocenr, until at length we get such perfect deceptions as those 
of the lea^insects, the stick-insects, and the moss-grown larvse. 

The phenomena of true mimicry may be explained by a parallel 
genesis. Sup^jose, to begin with, a group of large and brilliant 
butterflies like the 8outn-Anierican Hdicmiids&y protected by a 
nauseous taste and odour, and therefore never eaten by birds. To 
such insects slow flight and conspicuous hues are a positive 
protection, because they enable birds readily to discriminate them, 
and therefore prevent attacks, just os the banded body of the wasp 
and the hum of the bee prevent us from catching and killing them 
upon a window pane. Suppose, again, that in tho same district 
there lives a widely different species of edible butterfly presenting 
lome very slight and remote re.semblance to the protected species, 
/tt flrst, DO dtnibt, the resemblance will be merely an accidental 
»ne of general hue ; it may even be so slight as to deceive nobody 
except UTion the most distant and casual glance. Now, suppose 
these edible butterflies to be devoured in large quantities by birds, 
then a few of them may happen to gain safety by a.ssociating witli 
the flocks of inedible butterflies which the birds refuse. After a 
time, even if the habit of consorting with the protected species 
becomes fixed in the lucc, the o.rub will begin to recognize the edible 
inaects amongst the flocks, especially such as vary most in the 
opposite directi^'U from the protected species. On the other hand, 
they will overlook ^uch as vary most iii the same direction as the 
inedible kind ; and thus the least mimetic individuals will be 
destroyed, while the most mimetic will be left to jiair with one 
another and to produce young, most of whom will present the like 
peculiarities. From generation to generation the birds will go on 
picking out every bad copy, and sparing all the best ones, till at 
last the two siiecies become absolutely indistinguishable upon the 
wing. But the mimicry will never of course affect any hut the 
most external and noticeable parts of the organism ; it will be to 
the last a mere matter of colour, shape of wing, visible appearance 
of legs or antennee, and so forth. The underlying structural 
differences will remain as great as ever, though externally masked 
by the deceptive resemblance in form and hue. 

In like manner we may explain the genesis of the mimetic 
resemblance borne by Volucella to the luimble bee. Suppose an 
undisguised fly to enter the bees* nest, it would be at once attacked 
and killed. But if it presented some very slight resemblance to 
the bee it might manage to lay its eggs undisturbed, and its larvee 
would t^n be able to feed quietly upon the larvse of the bee. With 
each new generation the more flimsy di^uises would be more and 
more leaduy detected, and only those flies which varied most in 


the direction of resembling tbe bees would survive or Jay tbilB 
eggs in peace. On the other hand, those which actually luoceeded 
would possess great advantages over their neighbours, becauat 
their larve would thus obtain a safe and certain supply of food, 
and be guaranteed the protection of the bees* nest in this wav 
the flies would at last, oy constant survival of the best-adapt6a« 
come exactly to imitate the bees amongst which they lived. 

The theory of the origin of mimetic forms thus briefly sketched 
out is due to Mr Bates and Mr Wallace, and it explains all tht 
facts more fully than any other. It shows us, first, wliy the 
mimicking organism always imitates a specially protected species ; 
secondly, why the two always inhabit the same district ; thirdly, 
why the mimicking species is always much rarer than the species 
mimicked ; fourthly, why the phenomenon is confined to a few 
gi^oups only ; and fifthly, why several different mimicking species 
often imitate the same protected form. It also accounts for the 
absence of mimicry amongst large or dominant animals, and its 
comparative commonness amongst small and defenceless kinds. 
And by affiliating the whole of the phenomena upon the general 
principles of protective colourihg it reduces a seemingly Strangs 
and marvellous fact to a particular case of a well-known law. 

Whatever theory be adopted, however, the facts and most of 
their implications remain the same . For, whether we suppose these 
imitative resemblances to be due to direct creative design or to 
survival of favourable variations, it is at least clear that the disguise 
subserves a function — that it is purf>osive and not accidental. 
Hence we may draw from the phenomena of mimicry certain 
important psychological implications. On the hypothesis of 
evolution, it is obvious that the mimicry can never go further than 
the senses of the creatures against whom the disguise is advantageous 
would naturally carry it ; and oven on the hypothesis of special 
design it is not likely that the imitation would be made more 
accumte than would be necessary for practical purposes of deception. 
There is much evidence in favour of this view. Mr B. T. Lowne, 
for example, who has carefully measured the curvature of the facets 
in the compound eyes of insects, upon which depends the minimum 
size of apprehensible objects, finds that the mimicry in the case of 
the flies parasitic upon bees' nests has proceeded just oo far as the 
structure of the bee’s eye would lead us to expect, and no further. lo 
other words, so fur as measurements of angular distance subtended 
can guide us, such a fly seems to be absolutely indistinguisbable by 
a bee from one of his own species, within the limits of ordinary 
vision. The pictures cast upon the sensorium by the fly and by a 
brother l>ee are simply identical. In many other cases it can be 
shown that the mimicry seems specially intended to deceive the 
eyes of a particular class of animals ; while there is no case of 
mimicry where the only enemies or prey consist of plants or eyelesa 
animals. Naturally there can be no mimicry without a creature to 
deceive ; the very conception iinplics an external nervous system 
to be acted upon, and to he acted upon deceptively. Thus mimicry 
in plants must have reference to the eyes of animals, in animals 
themselves to the eyes of one another. We may conclude, accord- 
ingly, that if a leaf-insect is green with faint violet-brown veins 
to the wings, exactly like a certain leaf, in order to deceive sundry 
tropical birds, then those birds are capable of perceiving the forms 
and colours imitated to that particular degree. So the presence of 
mimicry in any group may guide us to a rough idea of the perceptive 
powers of those creatures whom the mimicry serves to deceive. The 
exact imitation of sand and coloured pebbles in the flat-fish is a 
fairly safe indication that the predaceous lish by whose selection 
thev have been developed (through the weeding out of ill-protected 
variations) can pretty accurately distinguish form and colour. The 
long green pipe flsn which cling around green sea-weed have 
probably acquired their existing hues to deceive the eyes of small 
sharks ; the Phyllopteryx eques, a hippocampus which looks pr6« 
cisely like a piece of tangled and waving fucus (see ii^re, vol. xi. 
p. 852), has doubtleas in the same way taken on its delusive like- 
ness to the algflB among which it lives. So the cricket which 
resembles its foe the sand-wasp must have gained its present 
8ha])e and hue by deceiving its enemy, and therefore it sug- 
gests the probability of highly developed vision on the part of 
the wasps. There seems every reason to believe that in many 
instances insects, spiders, and even lizards have developed mimetit 
or other deceptive resemblances in order to delude the eyes of in- 
sects ; while in other cases the disguise has been unconsciously 
adopted to deceive fish, amphibians, reptiles, birds, and mammal^ 
Moreover, we have some grounds for Wieving that tbe sense of 
colour is exceptionally strong in birds and in ona or two insect 
orders ; and the mimicry of colour seems to have proceeded to tho 
greatest length amongst animals which are most exposed to tho 
attacks of these classes, or which would find it advantageous to 
deceive them. It may be added that these ;?ime classes have been 
most effective in producing the blight hues v/ flowers and fruits, on 
Mr Darwin's hypothesis, or are at least in any case most intimately 
correlated with such rentable structures as fertilizers of blossonao 
and dispersers of seed. Mimicry is thus to some extent a rough 
gauge of the perceptive faculties of the species deceived by it. j 
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1I1MNISRHX7S, a Gfeek degiao poet, bom at Smyrna, 
liTe4 aboat 600 b.o Hia life fell in the troubled time 
wIm the old Greek city of Smyrna was struggling to 
maintain itsdf against the rising power of the Lydian 
kinm. One of the extant fragments of his poems refers 
to me struggle and contrasts the present effeminacy of his 
eountrymen with the bravery of those who h^ once 
defeat^ the Lydian king Gyges. The poet mentions in 
anothel’ fragment that he belonged to the stock of the 
Colophonians who had seized the iEolic Smyrna. But his 
most important poems were a«Bet of elegies addressed to a 
flute-player named Nanno; they were collected in two books 
called after her name. Hermesianax mentions his love for 
Nanno, and implies that it was unfortunate. Only a few 
fragments of these poems have been preserved ; and their 
4Boft melancholy tone and delicate language give some idea 
of the poet’s character. His ideal is the sweet soft 
luxurious Ionian life, and he would enjoy it free from 
sorrow and die as soon as he could no longer enjoy it. 
Yet there is apparent some of the old stronger strain of 
character which in early time raised the Ionian cities to 
greatness, pride in the glories of his race and scorn for 
those that are unworthy of their fathers’ renown. His 
experience of life was evidently sad; he felt that his 
country was gradually yielding to the enemy it had once 
defeated, and he knew that his own hopes were disap- 
pointed. The sun himself has endless toils from rising to 
aetting and again from setting to rising. The life of man 
is as transitory as the leaves of spring, he says, referring to 
a passage in the popular epic poetry of Ionia (Iliad, vi. 
146). He wishes to die in his sixtieth year, a wish to 
which Solon replied bidding him reconsider and rather 
long to die when he was eighty years old. Mimnermus 
was the first to make the elegiac verse, which had pre- 
viously had more of the epic character, the vehicle for love- 
poetry, and to impart to it the colour of his own mind. 
He found the elegy devoted to objective themes ; he made 
it subjective. He set his own poems to the music of the 
flute, and the poet Hipponax says that he used the melan- 
choly vd/Aov KpaStaf. He bears the epithet AiyvourrdSi;?, 
by which Solon addresses him. It is doubtful whether 
this epithet is peculiar to himself or whether it marks him 
as belonging to a musical and poetic family or school ; it 
is evidently akin to the epithet Xiyciai Movo-at. 

MBIO^ The Mimosem (so named from their mimicry 
cf animal movements) form one of the three suborders of ; 
Leguminosm, and are characterized by their (usually small) ; 
regular flowers and valvate corolla. Their 28 genera and 
1100 species are arranged by Baillon in four series, of 
which ^e acacias (see Acacia) and the true mimosas are 
the most important. They are distributed throughout 
almost all tropical and subtropical regions, the acacias 
preponderating in Australia and the true mimosas in 
America. The former are of considerable importance as 
sources of timber, gum, and tannin, but the latter are of 
DQueh less economic value, though a few, like the falh (M, 
ferrttginea) of Arabia and Central Africa, are important 
trees. Most are herbs or underahrubs, but some South- 
American species are tall woody climbers. They are often 
prickly, l^e roots of some Brazilian species are poisonous, 
and i^t of Jf. pudUa, L., has irritating properties. M. 
smsUiva has been used in America in the treatment of 
fistula, fic., probably as an astrin^nt The mimosas, | 
liowever, owe their interest and weir extensive cuhi- 
Mtkon, partly to the beauty of their usually bipinnate 
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as many other (e8peciattyseediing)plaiitB. In the so^atted' 
^‘sensitive plants” these movements not onty take ^aoe 
under the influence of light and darkness, bat ean be easily 
excited by mechanical and other stimulL When admu- 
lated, say at the axis of one of the seoondaiT petioles^ the 
leaflets move upwards on each side until they sleety file 
movement being propagated centripetally. It may then 
be communicate to the leaflets of the other secondary 
petioles, which close (the petioles, too, converging), and 
thence to the main petiole, which sinks rapidly downwards 
towards the stem, the bending taking place at the pulvinus, 
or swollen base of the leafstalk. See BoTAirr, voL iv. 
p. IIS, fig. 117. When shaken in any way, file leaves 
close and droop simultaneously, but if the agitation be 
continued, they reopen as if they had become accus- 
tomed to the shoc^. The common sensitive plant of 
hot-houses is M. pudica, L., a native of tropical America 
but now naturalized in corresponding latitudes of Am and 
Africa ; but the hardly distinguishable M, WM/Mva and 
others are also cultivated. The common wild sensitive 
plants of the United States are two species of the closely 
allied genus Schranhia. 

MINDANAO, MINDOEO. See PHiLippnnB Islands. 

MINDEN, the chief town of a district of the same name 
in Prussia, province of Westphalia, is situated about 22 
miles to the west-south-west of Hanover, on the left bank 
of the Weser, which is spanned there by two bridges. The 
older parts of the town retain an old-fashioned appearance, 
with narrow and crooked streets; the modem suburbs 
occupy the site of the former fortifications. The most 
interesting building is the Eoman Catholic cathedral, the 
tower of which, dating from the 11th century, illustrates 
the first step in the growth of the Gothic spire in Germany. 
The nave was erected at the end of the 13th century, and 
the choir in 1377-79. Among the other chief edifices are 
the old church of St Martin; the town-house, with a 
Gothic fa 9 ade ; the extensive court-house ; and the Govern- 
ment offices, constructed, like many of the other buildiiigs, 
of a peculiar veined brown sandstone found in the district 
Minden contains a gymnasium and several hospitals, besides 
other charitable institutions. Its industries include linen 
and cotton weaving, dyeing, calico printing, and the 
manufacture of tobacco, leather, lamps, chicory, and chemi- 
cals. There is also some activity in the building of small 
craft. In 1881 107 vessels of an aggregate burden of 
12,569 tons entered and cleared the river-harbour of 
Minden. The population in 1880 was 17,869. 

Minden (Mindun, Mindo), apparently a trading place of sonis 
importance in the time of Charlemagne, was made the seat of a bifiiop 
by that monarch, and subsequently became a flourishing membrnr 
of the Hanseatic Ijeague. In the 18th century it was surrounded 
with a wall. Punished by military occu^tion and a fine for its 
reception of the Reformation in 1547, MindSfa underwent similar 
truds in the Thirty Years* War and the wars of the French ooonna- 
tion. In 1648 the bishopric was converted into a secular prinoiiMdity 
under the elector of Brandenbum. From 1807 to 1814 Mindeii 
was included in the kingdom of Westphalia, and in the Utter year 
it passed to Prussia. In 1816 the fortifications, which had been 
razed by Frederick the Great after the Seven Years’ War, were 
restored and stren^hened, and as a fortress of the second rsiik it 
remained the chief military place of Westphalia down to 1872, 
when the works were finally demolished. At Todtenhausen, 8 
miles to the north of Minden, the allied English and German troops 
under the duke of Brunswick gained a decisive victory over the 
French in 1759. About 8 miles to the south of Minden is the 
so-called Porta Westfalica,” a narrow and picturesque defile by 
which the Weser quits the mountains and reaches the plain. 

Minden is not to be confounded with the Hanoverian Mfindan, 
also sometimes written Minden (popoUtion 6855), at the conflumot 
(MUndwng) of the Wexra and FmdL 

MINE. See Mhokg. 
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N atural objectB which are homogeodcms in their 
and in which no parts form^ for special pur- 
poses can be distinguished, are termed **minei^*’; and 
the branch of natural science which treats of these is 
termed mineralogy. Minerals differ from the structures 
treated of in botany and soolo^ in the three following par- 
ticulfurs. (1) They dif er in me mode of their formation ; 
this has been accomplished, not by assimilation of matter, 
producing growth from within, but by augmentation of bulk 
throui^ accretion of particles from without (2) Miners^ 
are not heterogeneous. While the objects treated of in 
the other departments of natural histoiy consist of beings 
possessed of life, and having parts which, being mutually 
dependent, cannot be separated from one another without 
a more or less complete destruction of the individual, the 
ol](jects treated of under the department of mineralogy 
have so uniformly consistent an individuality that they are 
not destroyed by any separation of parts,— each portion 
or fragment possessing the same properties and the same 
composition as the whole. And (3), while those beings 
whi^ are possessed of life have their component elements 
grouped into complexes, for the most part capable of more 
or less freedom of motion and susceptible of change, 
minerals have a constitution resulting from chemical attrac- 
tions alone and an arrangement of their parts, under 
physical influences, which has resulted in rigidity and an 
absence of all tendency to change. 

POBIC Of MnnmiXS— (^YSTALLOORAPHY. 

iSiiitt- The most precise definition of a mineral would be — an 
n sf s inmganic body possessed of a definite chemical composition, 
and usually of a regular geometric form. Of these, the 
second is in one respect the direct outcome of the first ; 
while many of the most important physical properties pos- 
sessed by minerals are outcomes of the second. 

Boib the geometric form and the composition of 
minerals are fenced and modified under the influence of 
general laws* 

Mineral bodies occur in the three physical conditions of 
solid, liquid, and gas. Those now found in the last two 
states are few in number, and are of altogether inferior 
interest to those which occur as solids; but there is reason 
to believe that the minerals we know as solids once 
existed in the liquid or gaseous state, and that their pre- 
sent structure was determined in the process of solidifica- 
tion. All bodies thus formed may 1^ divided into two 
great classes: — 

nor- 1. Amorphous bodies, or such as do not possess a de- 
^ finite and characteristic geometrical form. These (when 
tran^Nuent) refract light singly in every direction (except 
when und«r stress) ; &ey are equally easy or equally diffi- 
cult to break in all directions ; when broken they exhibit 
a conchoidal or an earthy fracture ; they are equally hard 
throughout all their parts; they are equally elastic in all 
directions; they conduct heat with equal rapidity and in 
equal mnount in all directions. 

2. Crystalline bodies, or such as occur in definite geo- 
metrical forms bounded by flat surfaces. These piesent 
greater facilities of separation of their particles, or ^^cleav- 
in certain directions lying in determinate planes than 
^ in others ; most of them are neither equally hard 
ncr dqnaQy elastic in all directions, conduct heat more 
nmidty in eartain directions thap th^ do in others, an^ 
when tmaspamt^ refract lij^t doubly except in certain 
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idneial bodies are found inbothof tlmabo«a clMaei; 
and the same mineral body ipa^ occur in both the 
amotphoUB ml the cnrstalline condition* This ia aaen in 
the piece of gold shown in 
flg. 1, ^ere the upper portion 
hBA a shaiply angular and a 
weli-defined shape, while the 
lower presents curvilinear and 
rugged outlines, similar to one 
another in no part Under 
favouring circumstances, it is 
possible that every substance 
whose composition is capable 
of being represented by a 
definite chemical formula — 
i.c., which has an unvarying 
composition — ^may be capable 
of assuming a definite crys- 
talline form. 

Size and Form of Crystofr.—They are of every size from Slw of 
over a yard in diameter to mere specks requiring a high cryitsls. 
power of the microscope to reveal their existence. Beryls 
have been obtained in America more than 4 feet in len^ 
by 2i in thickness, weighing 2J tons. Equally Iwge 
crystals of apatite have been found in Canada. There is a 
rock crystal at Milan 34 feet long by 5 J in circumference, 
weighing 870 S». The highest periection of form, and hence 
of other properties, is only found, however, in crystals of 
moderate or of small size. 

Variety of Form, and Constancy of Form , — The same Variety 
mineral may be found in different localities, or sometimes 
in the same locality, exhibiting an almost en^ess variety 
of forms. Calc-spar occurs at a Scottish locality in acicu- 
lar pyramidal crystals of which the length may 
be ten or more times as great as the width (fig. 

2) ; in flat plates as thin as paper, in which the 
length is not the hundredth p^ of the width ; 
also in prisms, pyramids, and rhombohedra, 
which at first si^t (as in figs. 3, 4) seem 
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destitute of any relationship to each other. This 
substance has elsewhere h^n noted in several 
hundred forms. The minerals fluorite, pyrite, 
and baryte have each been observed in over a 
hundred diverse forms. Nevertheless, however 
great the number, all the forms, in the case of ^ ^ 
each mineral, may be reduced or referred to a sinf^ typs^ 
by the simple process of examining its internal structure 
or the mo^ oi arrangement of its moleecdei. This Sa^ 
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la im > bf Huffing Uw weak jomti 

tt liil ifciottp Siting the erystal, and 

(A) tf Maaaniig ilia angular indination of tiie outaide 
widdii V^d fta form mid, from ikeae measura- 
inaiila by aimpla mathamatical laws, arriting at what has 
bojui termed lie primitive ” or amplest form. 

I h fi ri m As mgards the mere recognition of a substance, such 
measurement in itself suffices, — ^the angular inclination, if 
mme surfaces be measured, being unvarying in each 
spedes. It can, moreover, be sho^ that the possible 
range of external variety of form is governed by fixed 
marnematical laws, which determine precisely what crys- 
talline forms are or may be product for each species. 
Oomparatively few of these actually occur in nature ; but 
eiys^ographic laws can point out the range of those 
wlUch can possibly occur, can delineate them even before 
they are found, and can in all cases show the relationship 
which subsists between them and the simple or fundamental 
form from which or out of which they all originate. It 
must be observed that in crystalline bodies the internal 
structure — that is, the arrangement of the molecules — 
is as regular in an outwardly shapeless mass as in the 
I modelled crystal which presents itself as a perfect whole. 

DefinUiona of CrystcUs^ and their Members or Farts, — A 
crystal is a symmetrical solid, either opaque or transparent, 
contained within surfaces which theoretically are fiat, and 
of a perfect polish, but which are actually frequently 
curved, striated, or pitted. These surfaces are called 
“planes,” or “faces.” The external planes of a crystal are 
called its “natural planes”; the flat surfaces obtained by 
fiplitting a crystal are called its “cleavage planes.” The 
intersections of the bounding planes are c^ed “edges,” 
and planes are said to be similar when their corresponding 
edges are proportional and their corresponding angles 
equal Crystals bounded by equal and similar fiaces are 
termed “simple forms.” llie cube, bounded by six equal 
squares, the octahedron, bounded by eight equilateral 
triangles, and the rhombohedron, bounded by six equal 
rhombs, are thus simple forms. Crystals of which the 
faces are not all equal and similar are termed compound 
forms, or “combinations,” being regarded as produced 
by the union or combination of two or more simple forms. 
Edges are termed rectangular, obtuse, or acute, according 
as &e angle at which the faces which form the edge meet 
is equal to, or greater or less than, a right angle. Edges are 
HiyniW when the planes by the intersection of which they 
are formed are respectively equal and equally inclined to 
one another ; otherwise they are unlike or dissimilar. 
Isfenfer- When a figure is bounded by only one set of planes, it is 
‘'®®*** said to be “developed.” When an edge is cut off by a 
new plane, it is said to be “replaced”; when cut off by a 
plane which forms an equal angle with each of the original 
faces which formed the edge, it is said to be “ truncated.” 
Y^en an edge is cut off by two new faces equally inclined 
to the two original faces respectively, it is said to be 
“bevelled.” When a solid angle is cut off by a new face 
which forms equal angles with all the faces which went to 
form the solid angle, it is said to be truncated. 

In classifying crystals and studying their properties, it 
is found convenient to introduce certain imaginary lines 
called “axes.” Axes are imaginary lines connecting 
points in the crystal which are diametrically opposite, — 
each as the centres of opposite faces, the apices of opposite 
solid angles, the centres of opposite edges. Different sets 
of axes may thus be drawn though the same crystal; but 
there is always one set, usually of three, but in one special 
eh w ci Giystais of four, axes, by reference to which the 
geometrical and physical properties of a crystal can be 
most simply eqplam^ These axes intersect one another, 
atrij^ ani^eSi psoduciiig “orthometric” forms, or 


atsobUque prodoefaig ftmsk Urn 

axes may be afi eqptal, or oil^ two or all imeqtmL 

There k a de&ke conveutkoial fodHon in which for 
purposes of description a emtal k idwajs supposed to be . 
held With rrferoioe to thk position one of the axes, — 
that which k erect or most erect,— k tenhed the “verti^ 
cal,” and the others the “lateral” Tlie phnes in effikh 
any two of the axes lie are called the “axial*^ or 
“diametral planes,” — sometimes “sections.” By Ihsse 
the space around the centre k divided into “sectantik^ 

If there are, as is generally the case, only two lateral axas^ 
the space k divided into eight sectants, or octants ; but, it 
there are three lateral axes, it is divided into twelve 
sectants. 

Primitive Forms of Crystals , — If we attempt to arrive, 
through a study of the internal structure of crystals, as tite 
evidenced by directions of weakness of cohesion, at thefbnm 
total number of primitive or parent forms which can exist, 
we find that there are thirteen such forms and no more. 

Nine of these may be regarded as prisms standing umn a base, 
three as octahedra standing upon a solid angle ; and there k one 
twelve-sided figure, or dodecahedron. 

Mma— of the prisms eight have a four-sided base. 

If the base is square and the prism stands erect— that is, if its 
sides or lateral planes, as they are called, are perpendicular to tho 
base— the form is termed a ** right square prism ** (fig. 0). In 
this the four lateral planes are recfingnlar and equal ; they may bo 
either oblong or square ; in the latter case the form is the ** oubo ” 

(fig. 6). When the base is a rectangle instead of a square, Ihe 
form is a right reotaugular prism” (fig. 7). In ea^ of tho 



Fig. f). Fig. 6. Fig. r. 

above three forms the edges are twelve in number. In the cube 
all the edges are equal. In the square prism the lateral edm 
are all equal, but are different fVom the lour equal edges of 3io 
base. In the rectangular prism, two at each base differ in length 
from the other two, while both differ from the lateral ; henoo 
there are heie three sets of edges, four in each. In each of tho 
three forms, however, the solid angles are eight in' number, all 
equal, and each enclosed by three ri&t angles. 

When the base is a rhombus, and the prism stands erect, the form 
is a ** right rhombic prism ” (fig. 8). Two of the angles in the bnao 
being here aente ana two 
obtuse, two of the solid 

wi§i each m^ differ from 
the others. So also must 
two of the lateral angles 
be acute and two obtnse. 

The four lateral faces are 

*^Whon the base is a 
rhomboid, and the prism stands erect, it is only the opposito 
lateral faces that can be equal. The form is called a ** right 
rhomboidal prism ” (fig. 9). 

When the base is a rhombus, but the prism stands obllanely on 
its base, tbe form is called an ^'oblique rhombic prism ” (&g. Iff), 
Here the basal edges of the lateral planes are all equal in 
but on account of the inclination of the prism the tn^^ei fmitt 
these edges form with the kteral edges of the kkfral phawi 
two acute and two obtuse. 
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If all the edges of an oblique rhombic prism are equal in length 
to the breadth of the base, and if the lateral planes are rhomhi 
equal in all respeoti to the basal, the form is called a“rhomht« 
bsdroii” (fig. li). Thk k induM within six equal planeii m 
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«ii1nl iMt ^bm pkiiM Xui^e oUiqne ndiiu Th» liwmbo- 
^Qa baan tho Mm6 reUitio!i to tha ihonblo prim 
wMob tha oobe doos to the ritfht aqnare priam. Of the eiEht soHd 
•Qgiea of E rbombohedron only two are oontained by tiiiee equal 
angles, and these two ** apices,'* as they may be called^ are 
eppoaite one another. According as the apices are acute or obtnaa, 
we haye an acute or obtuse rhomoohedron. 

When the base of an oblique prism is a rhomboid, the prism 
beoomes an ** oblique rhomboidal i>rism " (fig. 12). In this form, 
only diagonally opposite edges are similar, as regards ^uali^ 
of length and the yuue of the included angle. Only (mposite solid 
angles are equal, as are also the opposite and parallel faces. 

A right pnsm may have an eouifateral six-sided base ; it is then 
called an “hengonal prism." This form may be developed in two 
positions relatively to each other,-— one in which the transverse axes 

S 8S from the centres of opposite faces (fig. 18), the other in which 
ey pass from the centres of 


opposite edges of the planes 
(ng. 14). The faces of the one 
•et mutually truncate the edges 
of the other. If a rhom&>- 
hedron be positioned so as to 
rest upon one of its apices, the 
feeds of one hexagonal prism 
would truncate the lateral 
edg^ of the rhonibohedron, 
while the faces of the other hexagonal prism wuuld truncate its 
lateral solid aiiglcs. Hexagonal prisms may be longer or shorter 
than the width of their bases. The iuterfacial lateral angles are 
120”. The angle between the lateral and terminal faces is 90”. 

Odahedra,—^\io planes of these eight-faced solids are triangular, 
and they may be regarded as made up of two four-aided pyramids 
applied to each other, base to base. They are always positioned so 
that they stand upon a solid angle with the basal plane "—that 
is, the plane which is the common base of the two pyramids— hori- 
zontal In the primitive forms now under consideration the ver> 
tices of the two pyramids will in this position be vertically above 
and below the centre of the base. The upper and lower solid angles 
are then termed the * Vertical solid angles," and the four lateral 
solid angles are called the basal solid angles. 

There are three octahedrons. In the ‘ ‘ regular ” octahedron (fig. 
15) the base is a square, and the eight faces are equilateral triangles 
of oq^ size. There are twelve edges, which are all equal. The 
faces incline to each other at an angle of 109” 28' 16", and have the 
plane angles all 60”. There are six equal solid angles. When the 
ENue of the octahedron is square, but the other edges, although 



Fig. 14. 



equal to one another, arc cither longer or shorter than the edges 
or the base, the form is a " right sq^re octahedron " (fig. 16). 
In this the faces are isosceles triangles, the equal angles being 
at the basal edge of the planes. These basal edges are equal ana 
rimilar, but differ in len^h and in angles from 
the eight equal pyramidal edges. When the 
base of an octahewn is a rhombus, it is called 
a ‘‘right rhombic octahedron " (fig. 17). 

ilooEMiaAeiroA.— This (fig. 18) has each of its 
twelve faces a rhombus. It is, like the cul^ 
and the octahedron, a solid which is symmetrical. 

The interfacial angles are all 120”, the plane 
anj^esarelOfi” 28' 16” and 70” 81' 44". The edges 
are twenty-four, and similar. There are fourteen 
solid angles, of which six are formed each by the meeting of four 
acute puma angles, and eight by the meeting of three obtuse plane 
angles. 



Deter- It has been said that the above simple forms were arrived 
at through a study of the internal structure of crystals, 
chiefly as disclosed by cleavage. Inasmuch, however, as 
there are some minerals which cleave in only one direction, 
and many which cannot be cleaved in any direction, this 
method ci inveetigation fails. Its employment, moreover, 
freqoaiiri^ led to conflicting or embarrassing results. A 
oonflietiiig reaolt is when a substance has more than one 
set of clmva^— that is, splits up in directions which 
would lesult in the piodnctioii of more than one of the 


above priznaiy or siinjde forms. Dhasiho mjpsr i l flnwlto 
ooenrs with much the greatest fi^ueiM^in the loaa ^ 
the cub^ and it might veiy consistently be held* that 
frequent occurrence in this form^ was a dear natuild 
inmeation that the cube was the primary or simpleet foml 
of fluorite; but it splits up into an octahedron. Galena 
crystallixes frequently in the form of the octahedron ; ^et 
to cleavage galena yields a cubic prim&^ form. It mi^ 
be conceived that there had b^n, in each case, some 
special tendency to assume the cubic form and the octa- 
hedral form; but one and the same piece of rock may 
bear on its surface cubic crystals of fluor and octahedral 
crystals of galena,— each of the minerals having here 
assumed the primitive cleavage form of the other in pre^ 
ference to its own. The mineral blende ciTBtallizes not 
unfrequently in octahedra,* which yield the dodecahedron 
on cleavage. Fluor crystallizes in dodecahedr^ yet yields 
the octahedron to cleavage. Aigyrite crystalli^ in cubes 
and in octahedra, but yields the dodecahedron on cleavage. 
Fyrite crystallizes in cubes, octahedra, and dodecahedra, 
and yields both the cube and the octahedron on cleavage. 

These are most embarrassing results, but they clearly 
indicate so intimate a relationship to subsist between three 
of the above simple forms that it is obvious that one alone 
would serve as a type form for representing the others. 
The selection of that one should be based upon grounds of 
most eminent simplicity, and this again is to be arrived 
at by a consideration of the smallness of number of parts, 
of faces, edges, and solid angles. In such a considera- 
tion we find that the dodecahedron, with its higher number 
of each of these, at once gives place. The cube has six 
faces, the octahe^on eight ; simplicity here is in favour of 
the cube. The cube has twelve edges, the octahedron has 
twelve; in this respect they are equal. The cube has 
eight solid angles, the octahedron six; here the greater 
simplicity is on the side of the octahec^n. So thkt this 
method of adjudicating by simplicity fails, and we are 
thrown back upon the relationships wUch may be unfolded 
through a consideration of the otW elements of crystals, — 
their axes. 


System of Crystals and Laws of Crystallizaliim, 

This consideration led, first, to the remarkable discovery Belation 
that several of the above primary forms are mere modifica- of faoaa 
tions of each other, and ultimately showed that all crystals 
found in nature may be referred to six systems, bai^ on 
certain relations of their axes, and that every face which 
could occur upon a crystal bears a definite and simple 
relation, in position and in angular inclination, to these 
axes. 


As regards mere geometric measurement, there are several direc- Axes di- 
tions in which axes may with nearly equal advantage be projected, reotions 
For example, in the cube of dotni- 

(fig. 19) they may be drawn nant ao« 

from the centres of o^osite ereiion, 

faces, as lettered 0; or 
from opposite solid angles, 
as lettered C ; or from the 
centres of onsite edge^ 
as lettered I). There is 
abundance of evidence that 
each of these directions 
must be regarded as lines 
of dominant accretion of 
molecules. 

But the aepetion may be 
not only dominant but 
overwhelmingly so in one 
only of these directions in 

W— !*«««««» of thw. leto of um. 

in certain others. In a spoe^en of native silver from ilva in 
Scotland (^. 20), along 0 this is so much the case that the con* 
creting moleenlee have done Uttlo more than delineate the fonn 
of an octahedron, and this they have only been able to do Iqt 
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ikjmM iimiBitm in linti of minute eryitali of the very 
Smelmdi ihi^ were pn^eotlitt the skeleton Ibnn. M(»e- 
ft polar i^gngftitlon at the termiPftl ends of these ootshedrsl 
fties is we ehown by the amount of oonoreting end crystallizing 



Fig. 20. 

material being larger at the terminations of these axes than else- 
where. In the hollow-faced cube again (iig. 21}, an aggregation 
of mcdecules in the direction of the lines D and C has filled the 
edges and solid angles, wMle none have been deposited along 0. 



Pig. 21. Fig. 22. 

This occurs in crystals of salt. In the hollow-faced octahedron, 
again (fig. 22), there has been no deposition of matter along the 
Sie C. Cuprite often shows this fonn; and it as frequently occurs 
in hollow-faced dodecahedra, wherein the vacuity is in the direc- 
tion of D. " , . . 1 

In the specimen of pyrite from Elba (fig. 23), a deposition along 
D and 0 would ultimately have erected the scaifoldiug of a hollow 
cube, in twelve lines of minute 
combinations of the cube and 
octahedron. Such directional 
arrangements may, moreover, 
not only be intermittent but 
often alternate. The j)yrite 
from Tinversella (fig. 24) is an 
illustration of the first. A large 
pentagonal dodecahedron hav- 
ing been completed, a new ac- 
^ssion of material has been 
attached, not uniformly spread 
over the pre-existent crystal, 
to enlarge it, but locally ar- 
ranged, in equal amount, at 
the poles of O. But here the 
special method of the arrangement has determined the formation 
of a number of small crystals of the same form as that originally 
projected. 

An alternation, as it were, in plan is shown in such a crystal of 
Oftlcite as that in fig. 25. Here a scalenohedron is seen in the 
oentre of the figure ; then ft rhombohedron has been perched upon 
its summit, and lastly both have been sheathed in a six-sided pnsm 
with trihedral summits. Different as these three forms are* it is 



found that ftU hem stand in ft definite perite one to Om 
other ; that dramte posirion is the lelfttion wmih they beer to om 
of the sets of sxe% and this set mfty be aasigiM^ not only to^ 
the three crystals here combined, but slso to ftU the ocvsw be- 
longing to the same mineral, wherever oociOTiii|. Thh gene^ 
a^icAility oonetitutes one of the reepeete in wmch one q^eoml 
set of axes u, in each of the syeteme, preferred to the othen. 



Fig. 24. Fig. 25. 

Another respect is the intensity with which the molecules cohere CSohei 
in the different parts of the crystal, as referred to these axes, and enoe < 
the resultant different hardness or certain parts of crystals. It partlc 
will be afterwards found that this obtains in a ve^ limited noteq 
manner in the crystals which belong to the first of the follow- in sU 
ing systems, on account of its regularity and sameness ae a wlndeL reetlo 
It may be laid down as a general rule that the edges of cxyetals are 
harder than the centres of their faces, and the solid angles harder 
than the edges. This is markedl]r the case in the diamond. But, 
apart from this, there is no distinctive hardness in any one part, side, 
or end of the crystals of the first syslcm. It is otherwise with the 
crystals which fall to be considered in all the other systems. 

So different is the hardness of the various portions of tnese, so 
diverse the appearance of their parts in lustre, colour, polish, Ac., 
so varying the amount of the recoil of these when struck, so unequal 
their power of conducting heat, so dissimilar their power of re- 
sisting the agencies of decay, and so irreconcilable their action upon 
transmitted light, that we cannot but conclude that the molecules 
which build them up are packed with greater force, if not in greater 
number, in certain directions in preference to others, lliere thus 
remains no question that these nature-indicated sets of axes are 
those along which there has been a specially selective or ** polar** 
arrangement. 


Tho six systems are founded upon the relationships of Sysb 
the axes in number, in length, and in angular inclination, 

All crystals may be divided into “ orthometric ” or erect 
forms and ** clinometric ” or inclined forms ; and in similar 
manner may the systems be, through a consideration of 
the relative lengths of their axes, divided into three classes. 

In the first, or most regular, of these the axes are all equal, 
that is, they are of one length ; in the second there is one 
axis which differs in length from the others, and therefore 
they are of two lengths ; while in the third the axes are 
all unequal, and therefore they are of three lengths. Of 
the six systems one belongs to the first class, two to the 
second, and three to the third. Hence they are thus 
classed : — 


Mmometric, 

Cubic. 


Dimetric, 

Tetragonal. 

Hexagonal. 


Trimetric, 
Bight Prismatic. 
Oblique Priamatic. 
Anorthic. 


Though the Rouping of the systems into three classes 
in virtue of axial dimensions is markedly borne out by 
optical and other properties, yet it is altogether insufficient 
for determining the relationships of the myriad forms in 
which bodies crystallize. Such knowledge is only attained 
by combining ^e consideration of axial length with axial 
inclination ; and it is through a due regard of both of these 
that the six systems are instituted. 

The above table may be read in two different ways,'^ 
either across or consecutively up and down the 
The six systems may be treated of in either of theee linqniii 
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ocrtein ^dwitam in ooniufaring tiim «t 
hy the former metlioa 

« We oonflider firsts as the more essential^ tiiie rektite 
of the axes, and, secondly, the angokr inclination 
of iieae. h 

1. In the cnbic system the axes are all equal, and all 
intersect at right angles. Here is the most perfect sim- 
plicity, and the most perfect regularity. 

2. In the tetragonal intern two only of the axes are 
equal ; but all stiB intersect at right angles. Here is a 
departure from simplicity as regards the length of one axis, 
but no departure as regards the angular inclination. 

8. In &e ri^t prismatic system none of the axes are 
equal, but all s^ intersect at right angles. Here is total 
loss of regularity in the first particular, but still none in 
the second 

4. In the oblique prismatic system none of the axes are 
equal, and only two intersect at right angles. Here there 
is again a total loss of simplicity in the first particular, and 
a certain amount of departure from it in the second. 

5. In the anorthic system none of the axes are equal, 
and none of them intersect at right angles, — so that here, 

as express^ by the name, there is 
a total departure from regularity in 
both particulars. 

6. The hexagonal system is 
anomalous in relation to this mode 
of consideration. It is regarded as 
having four axes, three of which lie 
in one plane, parcel to the base, and 
intersect eacfii other at equal angles 
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Pig. 26. 





Fig. 27. 

(necessarily angles of 60^). 
The four& axis intersects 
these at right angles, and may 
be longer, shorter, or equal 
to them. This system is 
generally considered after the 
tetragonal system, as having 
one axis which differs in 
length from the others, and 
only one which cuts the 
others at ri^t angles. By 
some a rhombohedron is con- 
sidered as the primary of this 
system; it then comes to 
have tbee axes, all equal, 
but none intersecting at right 



Fig. 28. 



Fig. 29. 


considering these sys- 
tems, or in describing ^e 
form of a crystal, the vertical 
or erect axis is named the 
ptiadpal axis of the figure, 
aild axis is chosen as 
tlm vertical which is the only 
one of its kind. In the cubic 
sy rte m tiiere is no such axis, 
so tiiat aiqr one may be chosen as the vertical 
H will be eomkdeiat, before proceeding to the considera- 
tion of tiie laws of crysta]£>grapby and the combinations 



Fig. 80. 


of Infma Timwiially in timr tif 

'^ett^^eyed in yiisSfrf 

ssl)$ebtr-^gi'V'o an outline of oua ^ iMsHa 

Ibr tiik pn&ninaiy deecripthW the oublo tplM 

simplest and most tegcdar, natuxally soggests Itself Id till 
most suitable. 

1. The Cutie Syetm . — ^Here tiie axes are all equal, and 
all intersect at ri^t angles. The ‘^cube’’ (fig. 26), **octa« >fili!»- 
hedron’’ ^fig. 80), and ^‘rhombic dodecwedton’’ (fig* 

33), whicn are h^ included, are alike in their peneoi 
sy^etiy; the hei^t, length, and breadtii are equa); 
and their axes are equal, and are rectangular in tiiehr 
intersectiona 

In the cube (fig. 5) these axes connect the centres of 
opposite faces; in the octahedron (fig. 16) the apices of 
opposite solid angles; in the dodecahedron (fig. 18) the , 
apices of opposite acute solid angles. The relation of these Bilsttoi 
forms to ea^ other, and the correspondence in their axes, ^ 
will be made manifest through a consideration of the transi- 
tion between the forms. H a cube be projected with the 
axes in the above position, or if a model of it in any 
sectile material be employed, and if the eight angles are 
sliced off evenly, keeping the planes thus formed equally 
inclined to the original faces, we first obtain the form in 
fig. 27, then that in fig. 28 and fig. 29, and finally a 
regular octahedron (fig. 80); and the last disappearing 
point of each face of the cul^ is the apex of eac^ solid 
angle of the octahedron. Hence the axes of the former, 
being in no way displaced, necessarily connect the apices 
of &e solid angles of the 



Fig. 82. 


latter. By cutting off as 
evenly the twelve edges of 
another cube, the knife being 
equally inclined to the faces, 
we have the form in fig. 31, 
then fig. 32, and finally the 
rhombic dodecahedron (fig. 

33), with the axes of the cute 
connecting the acute angles of 
the new form. These forms 
are thus mutually derivable. 

Moreover, they are often pre- 
sented by the same mineral 
species, as is exemplified in 
^ena, pyrites, and the dia- 
mond. 

The process may be re- 
versed, and the cute made 
from &e octahedron, as will 
be readily understood from a 
comparison, in reverse order, 
of figs. 26 to 30, Or the cute 
may be similarly derived from 
the dodecahedron, as seen by 
inspecting figs. 33, 32, 31, 26. 

The octi^edron also is 
changed to a rhombic dodeca- 
hedron by removing its twelve 
edges (fi^. 34, 35), and con- 
tinuing &e removal till the 
original foces are obliterated, 
thus producing the dodeca- 
hedron. 

It will be observed that throu^out all the s e changei 
the position of the axes, as determinants of 
need not be altered, — ^ttet, in fact, one set of axes has 
served for all the forms. 

The relationships of the principal forms of tbia qrataiii 
being thus disdos^ the forms themselves have next to be 
considered. 
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The octahedron (fig. 30), bounded by eight equilateral 
badioB. trianglee, has twelve equal edges with planes meeting at 
109® 28' 16", and six tetragonal angles. The principal 
axesjoin the opposite solid angles. Examples: magnetite, 
gold, cuprite. 

DodMa. The rhombic dodecahedron (fig. 33) is bounded by twelve 
bedron. equal and wniilftr rhombi, has twenty-four equal edges of 
120®, and has six tetragonal and eight trigonal angles. 
Each of the principal axes joins two opposite tetragonal 
angles. Examples; garnet, cuprite, blende. 

' Tatnkii- The tetrakishexahedrons (figs. 36, 37, 38, varieties of 
hitt- icositetrahedron) are bounded by twenty-four isosceles 
triangles, placed so as to form four-sided pyramids on the 
faces of the cube, arranged in 
six groups of four each. They 
have twelve longer edges, which 
correspond to those of the pri- 
mitive or inscribed cube, and 
twenty-four shorter edges placed 
over each of its faces. The 
angles are eight hexagonal and 
six tetragon^, the latter joined 
. two and two by the principal 
axes. Examples: fiuorite, gold. 

This form varies much in general 
aspect. The four-sided pyra- 
mid which rests on the edges 
of each face of the cube may be 
so low as almost to fall into it 
(fig. 36) ; or it may rise so high 
that each side forms a level 
surface with that which is ad- 
jacent to it upon the nearest 
cubic face (fig. 38). In the 
latter case the form has become Fig. 87, 

the rhombic dodecahedron; so 
that the more or less acute 
varieties of the form are but 
stages of a passage of the cube 
into the latter figure, throu^ 
an increasing accretion of matter 
in the lines of the axes of the 
cube. This is termed a *^tran- 
sition by increment.” 
ftiiUs- The triakisoctahedrons, fig. 39 
(variety of icositetraheion, 
fig. 40), are bounded by twenty- 
four isosceles triangles, in eig^t 

r ps of three, arranged as pyramids on the edges of 
faces of the octahedron. Like the previous form 
thqy vary in general aspect, the variation here being from 
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direction of lines Infilling the oeotreo of thelme of the 
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of the forms is rimilsr to that iUneteted in the }aiti9» 


Fig. 88. Fig. 40. 

sidered form. The edges are twelve longer, correBponding 
with those of the inscribed octahedron, and twenty-four 
shorter, three and three over each of the faces. The angles 
are eight trigonal and six ditetragonal (formed e^t 
faces), the latter angles joined two and two by the prind^ 
axes. Examples : galena, diamond. 

The icositetrahedrons (fig. 40) are bounded by twenty- icoii. 
four deltoids. This form varies from the octahedron to tetrs 
the cube, sometimes approaching the former and sometimes 
the latter in general aspect. A four-sided pyramid rests 
on the angles of the faces of the cube. When increased 
accretion takes place along the cubic axes, an octahedron 
results. When it is along lines joining the solid angles 
of the cube, that form itself results. The edges are twenty- 
four longer and twenty-four shorter. The solid angles are 
six tetragonal joined by the principal axes, eig^t trigonal, 
and twelve rhombic or tetragonal with unequal angles. 
Examples : analcime, garnet. 

The hexakisoct^edrons (fig. 41), bounded by forty-ei^t B« 
scalene triangles, vary much in general aspect, approadiing oeta* 
more or less to all the preceding forms, into aU of which 
they may pass ; but most frequently they have the faces 
arranged either in six groups 
of eight on the faces of the 
cube, or eight of six on the 
faces of the octahedron, or 
twelve of four on the faces of 
the dodecahedron. There are 
twenty-four long edges, often 
corresponding to those of the 
rhombic dodecahedron or bi- 
secting the long diagonal of 
the trapezohedron, twenty-four 
intermediate edges lying in 
pairs over each edge of the 

inscribed octahedron, and twenty-four short edges in pairs 
over the edges of the inscribed cube. There are six dite- 
tragonal angles joined by the principal axes, ei^^t hexa* 
gonal, and twelve rhombic angles.' Examj^les : 
fluorite. 

General Lam of CrystaUograj^y . — ^The seven forms of 
crystals now described are related to each other in the 
most intimate manner. This will appear more distinctly 
from the account which is to follow of the mode of deriva- 
tion of the forms, with which is conjoined an explana- 
tion of the crystallographic signs or symbols by wHch 
they are designated. These i^bols were introduced by 
Naumann, in the belief that they not only mark the forms 
in a greatly abbreviated manner, but also exhibit the 
relations of the forms and combinations in a way whidi 
words could hardly accomplish. In order to follow out Ak 
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ot foniii» it u necessaiy to itete bMj the 
foEknriiig kwi» yMA luiTe been eetaUidied in oTMaUo- 
gitpby. It ie to be remembered that these hwe apjdj, 
ttot ni^y to the cubic ejetem just described^ but to 
IbeQetemB. 

1. Ths LwoftheInv(m(Mitpo/iheAng^ 
whidi was established by Bornd de lisle, may be thus 
stated the angles of inclination of the faces of a crystal 
are constant, however unequally the faces may be developed. 
Hie corresponding angles of different crystalline specimens 
of the same body do not, however, always absolutely agree. 
Differences have been found, amounting sometimes even 
to 10'. 

Brmms- 2. The Law of Spmmetrp^ discovered by Haiiy, may 
tiy. be thus expressed :-^l) similar parts of crystals — fac^ 
edges, angles, and consequently axes — are all modified in 
the same manner, and dissimilar parts are modified 
separately or differently; (2) the modifications produce the 
same effect on the faces or ^ges which form the modified 
part, when they are equal ; when they are not equal, they 
produce a different effect. That is, if an edge be truncated 
or bevelled, eveiy similar edge will be similarly truncated 
or bevelled ; if an angle be truncated or acuminated, every 
similar angle will be similarly truncated or acuminated ; 
and consequently eveiy similar axis will be equally affected 
by the modifications. Thus the cube has eight similar 
angles and twelve similar edges. In the physical produc- 
tion of the cube, if one of the angles or edges be modified, 
all will be similarly modified. This, which is the most 
important law of crystallography, is, however, subject to 
an exception which was fidly formulated by Weiss. The 
law was — all the similar parts of crystals, faces, edges, 
angles, and consequently axes, are modified at the same 
time and in the same manner ; the forms resulting from 
this law are termed holohedraU^ The exception is that 
half of them or one-fourth of them only may be similarly 
modified. When only half of the simiiar parts are modi- 
fied, we get the “hemihedral” forms; when one-fourth 
only are modified, which occurs only rarely, we get 
“ tetartohedral ” forms. 

PanUsl- 3. The Law of the ParaUelim of the Faces of a Crystal^ 
iimof discovered by Rom4 de lisle, may be expressed as 
follows every face of a crystal has a similar face parallel 
to it ; or every figure is bounded by pairs of parallel faces 
(with the exception of certain hemihedral forms). 

Zoum. 4. The Law of Z<mes^ first established by Weiss, may be 
thus enunciated : — ^the lines in which several faces of a 
crystal intersect each other (or would do so if they were 
produced until they met) frequently form a system of 
parallels. Such a series of faces is termed a *^zone.’’ 
Sometimes the zones are parallel to one of the symmetrical 
axes. Thus, in every prism, the faces of the prism con- 
stitute a zone which encircles the axis of the prism. Faces 
may be in a zone although they do not actually intersect 
on the form. 

6. Hw Law of the Itaiionality of the Parameters of the 
faces of crystalline series, first indicated by Malus, is that 
the position of planes may be assigned by numbers bearing 
some simple ratio to the relative lengths of the axes of the 
crystal This law was the outcome of investigations into 
the relationship of forms glanced at in commencing the 
consideration of the cubic system, and was arriv^ at 
ihrouj^ the study of the mode of derivation of forms. 

Baiiva* The derivation of forms is that process by which, from one form 
tion of dioien for the purpose, and considered as the type, — the fun^* 
fiwsu. mental or prima^ form,— all the other forms of a system may be 
prodaoed, according to fixed principles or f^eneral lawa In order 
io nndentand this process or method of derivation, it must be noted 
that the portion of any plane is fixed when the position of any 
three points in it, not all m one straight line, is known. To deter* 
mine the podtioii, therefore, of the ftoe of a crystal, it is only 


neeiiiity to know the ^dstme tffffanNi fMNfi till 

of the eiyatal, which is the pi^t k addch aM liftiliNet m 
other. As the pltnes of all oiystals ate ralecred to iheiraxei^ w 
points in which the face (or its snppoied extension) maete ffie teet 
axes of the crystal are ehoeen, and the portions of the axeabetweeh 
thsaa points and the centre are named parameteri of iha (Sme : aqd 
the position of the face is sufficiently known when the teistive 
le^n or proportion of these parameters is ascertained. When the 
potion of one face of a simple form is thus fixed or desoribed, all 
the other faces of the form are in like manner fixed in accoidiUMe 
with law 2 , since they are all equal and similar, and have equal 
parameters— that is, mtersect the axis in the same proportions, 
kenoe the expression which marks or describes one ffioe marka 
and describee tne whole figure, with all its faces. 

The octahedron is adopted as the primary or fundamental form 
of the eubio system, and distinguisned by the first letter of the 
name, 0. Its faces cut the haif-axes at equal distances from the 
centre ; so that these semiaxos, the parameters of the faces, have to 
each other the proportion 1 : 1 : 1 . In order to derive llie other 
forms from the octanedron, the following construction is employed. 

Suppose a plane to be laid down perpendicular to one axis, and Froponi 
consequently parallel to the two other axes (or to cut them at an in- tion of 
finite distance, expressed by eo, the sign of infinity); then the para- 
hexahedron or cube is produced, designated by the crystidlographio meters 
sign ooOoo expressing the proportion of the parameters oi its expressed 
faces, or 00 : 1 : 00 . If a plane is supposed placra on each eto, by 
parallel to one axis, and cutting the two other axes at equal ois- symbols, 
tances, the resulting figure is the rhombic dodecahedron, designated Notatkai 
by the sign ooO, the proportion of the parameters of its faces being of Nau- 
OD : 1 ; 1 . The triakisoctahedron arises when, on each edge of the uamw 
octahedron, planes are placed cutting the axis not belonging to that 
edge at a distance from the centre m, which is a rational number 
greater than 1 . The proportion of its parameters is therefore 
mill 1, and its sign mO ; the most common varieties are fO, 20, 
and 80, seen in diamond and fluorite. When, on the other hand, 
from a similar distance m in each two semiaxes prolonged a plane 
is drawn to the other semiaxis, or to each angle, an icositetrahedron 
is formed ; the parameters of its faces have consequently the pro- 
portion m : m : 1 , and its sign is mOm ; the most common varieties 
are 202 and 308,— the former very frequent in leucite, analcime, 
and pmet, the latter in gold and amal^m. When, again, planes 
are drawn from each angle, or the end of one semiaxis of the octa- 
hedron, parallel to a second axis, and cutting the third at a distance 
n, greater than 1 , then the tetrakishexahedron is formed ; the para- 
meter of its faces is oo ; ti: 1 ; its sign is ooOn; and the most com- 
mon varieties in nature arc ooO(, (x>02, and odOS. Finally, if in 
each semiaxis of the octahedron two distances m and n he taken, 
each greater than 1 , and m also greater than n, and planes be drawn 
from each angle to these points, so that the two planes lying over 
each edge cut the second semiaxis belonging to that edge at the 
smaller distance and the third axis at the greater distance 
then the hexakisoctahedron is produced ; the parameters are 
m : ?} : 1, its sign mOn, and the most common varieties 80(, 402, 
and 504 , seen In diamond and fluonte. 

It must be observed that the numbers in the above signs refer to 
the parameters of the faces,— not to the axes of the crystal, which 
are always equal. One parameter also has always been, in the above, 
assumed - 1 , and then, either one only of the two other para- 
meters, marked by the number before 0 , or both of them, marked 
by the numbers before and after 0 , have been changed. 

In the above consideration of the mode of denvation of these 
forms actually found in nature, which belong to the cubic system, 
it will be observed (though the illustrations were limited) that the 
value of 9 a and 7 t in these indicated, by the precision of the propor- 
tions i, 2 , or 8 , a definite numerical relationship. This at once led 
up to the extended observations which established the law above 
stated of proportionality in the modification of crystals, or the 
rationality of the parameters, which gives a mathematical basis to 
the science, adding to symmetry of arrangement a numerical rela- 1 ; 
tion in the position of the planes. 

To illustrate this in a general form (and not merely with special 
reference to the mode of notation or expression of UTaumann, which 
is that adopted in the subsequent descriptioni), let AOA^ BOB', 

COC' (fig. 42) be the throe axes of a crystal, drawn in perspective 
and cutting one another in the centre 0. The semiaxes OA, OB, Ou 
are three parameters. Now in the line OA take Oog-JOA, and 
Oo,- 4 OA,— making as many points as may be necessary be- 
tween OA, rationed fractions of OA. Subdivide OB and 00 in a 
similar manner. Further produce OA, OB, 00 to Ao, Bo, Co, in 
each direction to an infinite distance, or to a supposed infiiidte 
distance, as expressed by the arrow-head ; and suppose these ex- 
tended axes to be divided in a manner similar to tne subdiviaioiui 
of the parameters, by rational multiples of OA, OB, and 00. AU 
the planes of a crystal will be parallel to one or other (fthepkmm 
which pose through three qf the points thus determined. 

First, in order to apprehend the relationship of faces to these axei^ 
or to the half axes, —the paruneteia of the faces, —let us wqppis on# 
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jdhuie of a crystal to be so situated as to oat the three parameters 
OA, OB, OC at their ejctremities A, B, C, which it moat oe remem- 
ber^ are points equi- 
distant from the centre ; 
or tot it be supposed 
t^t a glass plate rests 
n|)on 9iree intersect- 
ing wires at such 
p^ts. It is evident 
that such a plane or 
plate will have a de- 
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ther a second plane 
or plate to exist, 
which cuts the three 
semiaxos in the points 
«f» ^ Cj, which have 
bmn measured off 
(along with Oj, Ci) 
as equidistant from 0. 

It be evident that 
such a plane, though 
smaller, will be parallel 
to the first, seeing th^t, like it, it cuts the three parameters at 
equal distances from 0. 

A little consideratioji will show that, whatever the absolute dis- 
tress from the centre may be, so long as the supporting subdivi- 
hions are equal, no new slope of the glass plates or planes is 
possible ; planes so situated must be paraltol ana similar. Auy sign 
which may he adopted to express the slope of one of such ])ianes 
must be applicable to all, A plane, however, cutting the J>oints 
Oj, Cj wm have quite a different slope. 

Let us now suppose a plane to cut a different set of the semiaxes, 
namely, OA', OB', OC', in the points -aj, - -Ci, Such a plane 
wonld be parallel to one cutting the points - - Jj, - Cj, and also to 

the set of planes first described, but on the opposite side of the centre 
of the crystal. If i^aiu, however, wo had a plane cutting the semi- 
axes OA^ and OB' in a,, - but the semiaxia OC' in the point 
- ^ it is clear that the mope of this nJane would be puite different 
from that of the planes just describeu, but it would be parallel to 
the plane cutting the points Oi, fej, Cj. This slope, like the other, 
evidently depends, not on the absolute lengths of the portions of 
OA', OB', OC' cut off, but upon their proportions or ratios ; and 
such is the case with all the planes which are referred to the same 
axes. 

^ there are three axes, and each or all of them may be cut at any 
points ^d at any ratios, it is evident that the number of planes 
which is possible is infinite ; and it must bo also evident that the 
inolinatious of all are fixed or determinate if we know the ratios. 
While, however, the poHsibln number of planes is infinite, the actual 
number occurring among minerals is either small or moderate, in 
virtue of the fact that the ratios of subdivision of the axes are always 
simple, and not numerous. 

Jfaumann’s symbols for the notation or individualizing of planes 
ba /e been glanced at. A simpler method is that of employing as 
indices the denominators (if simple fractions) of the fractional parts 
of the axis cut. Thus ill is used for any plane parallel to that 
cutting the axes in aj, q ; 122 for those parallel to aj, ; 313 
ior thf b^f C3 ; and so ou. 

When any of the points referred to have negative signs, the cor- 
responding indice.<» have negative signs placed oyer them. Thus 
122 is the index for a plane narallel to a\b^j. 103 is the index 
of the piano a'„ 6ao , o'-, 00 here indicates infinity ; that is, the 
]dane never \yould cut the axis B however far it were extended; in 
other word.s, it is paraUel to it. The necessity for elongating the 
axes is brought about by the occurrence of highly acuminating 
planes, which in many cases would not meet the axes at all unless 
these were prolonged. 

If the axes are unequal, as in the trimetric forms, then the ratio 
h ^ isaastf except tket the tehtire lea^he ci the exes 

come into consideration ; but here, as in the regular system, irrational 
values cannot occur, apfi iu even the most complex crystals they 
seldom exceed seven, either as aliquot parts or multiples. 

It will thus be seen that in crystals there is no hapnazard scatter- 
ing of faces, but a complete subserviency to law, a law which may 
be said to be the linear equivalent to the law of multiple propor- 
tions by weight, and Gay Lussac’s law of multiple proportions in 
combination by volume. 

In abbreviation of all the systematic modes of notation, letters of 
the Latin and Greek alphabets are frequently employed in a or 
lees arbitrary manner, and with advantage in the case of highly 
complex forms. 

6 . The Law of Symmetry of Crystalline CtmUruUum 
is the consequence of the law of symmetry and the law of 
the rationality of the parameters, and been partially 


stated in enunciating these laws. It is thus expressed s — 

( 1 ) a substance can only ciystaUuee in forms, whether 
simple or compound, which have the same relative 
symmetry, that is, belong to the same cr^talline system, 
and the parameters of we faces of which bear a simple 
relation to each other, that is, belong to the same axis ; ( 2 ) 
a form cannot be modified by faces belonging to a different 
system, or a ch'fferent senes. 

Certain exceptions to the first part of this law ocemr. AppMt 
The element carbon occurs as the diamoud, which is cubic, exoif- 
and as graphite, which is hexagonal Sulphur occurs near 
volcanoes in needle crystals belonging to the oblique 
prismatic system, and also in caves (deposited apparently 
from solution) in crystals belonging to the right prismatic 
system. Titanic acid is tetragonal in rutile, and right 
prismatic in brookite. Carbonate of lime is hexagonal in 
calcite, and prismatic in aragonite. These are probably 
only apparent exceptions. The elementary substances 
which go to form them occur in different allotropic states, 

^vith different amounts of specific heat; and it is probable 
that in these different states they go to form the above 
modifications, which are therefore, in every respect, except 
in their chemi^ composition, different mineral bodies. 

The physical differences between diamond and graphite 
may suffice as an illustration. The diamond is trans- 
parent, colourless, brittle, and extremely hard ; graphite 
is opaque, black, tough, and so soft as to be utilized as 
a lubricant. 

Spheres of Prqjectum, — The foregoing scheme for the 
development of the relation which subsists between faces 
of crystals and their axes affords but slight aid in display- 
ing the position of the faces, or their mutual relationships. 

The delineation even of a considerable series of crystal 
forms does not indeed go far in effecting this, — on account, 
first, of very unequal development in the size of the faces 
of crystals, and, secon^y, on account of the habit of 
development of these hoes not only differing largely, but 
being special to certain localities, — as in the entire absence 
of some faces, and in the preponderance of others. 

Maps of the whole domain occupied by the forms of each 
mineral have been happily projected for such display. 

The projection is laid down as on a globe, in accordance 
with stereographic projection, and admitting of calculation 
according to the laws of spherical trigonometry. These 
globe maps are called ‘‘ spheres of projection.” The centre 
0 is the common centre of the crystal and of the sphere in 
which the axes intersect. The three axes will of course 
meet the circumference of the sphere in six points, called 
the “poles of the axes.” From the centre radii are 
supposed to be drawn, meeting each plane perpendicularly. 

It is evident that such radii will have fixed inclinations to 
each other. They are called “ normals ” to the planes, and 
the points in which when produced they meet the circum- 
ference of the sphere of projection are called the “ poles ” 
of the corresponding faces. A face and its pole thus call 
for only one symbol. The angle included by any two 
normals is the BuppJement of included bj the two 
corresponding faces. 

It is thus easy to determine the angles of any two 
normals when that of the corresponding faces is known, or 
vice versa. Thus, if the angle between two faces 126", 
that of the normals will be 66 ". The spheres of projection 
are specially adapted to enable us to avail ourselves of the 
aid to calc^tion afforded by the forenoted fact that sets 
of f^es lie parallel to each other, forming zones ; for, when Zonea 
project^ on such a sphere, the normals of the parallel 
faces will all lie in one plane ; and the poles, all cutting 
its surface in the direction of one line, may be connected, 
and BO form a great circle on the sphere. This is called 
the “ zone circle.” A line drawn through the centre of the 
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Eone plane, cutting it at right angles, is the “ zone axis ” ; it 
18 parallel to all the faces, and intersections of the faces (if 
they are extended enough to intersect), of the zone. A face 
may be common to two or more zones ; its normals will then 
coincide with the intersections of the several zone planes. 

In the absence of actual spheres upon which to detail the 
facts which go to form the “ sphere of projection ” of each 
substance, the hemisphere is represented on a plane surface. 
This has of necessity the disadvantage, except as regards 
the circumferential zone, of introducing spherical distance- 
distortion — foreshortening of all parts lying near the cir- 
cumference ; but the eye soon gets accustomed to thia Fig. 
43 presents the principal zones of the cubic system, and 





shows the position of tlie poles of the faces of the cube, 
the octahedron, and the rhombic dodecahedron, Ojj, Og, 
4!kc., are the poles of the octahedral faces; <Xg, <&c., those 
of the faces of the cube ; and dL, dig, rfg, &c., those of the 
rhombic dodecahedron. It will be observed that the faces 
of the cube fall into the zone circles of the octahedron and 
dodecahedron, while those of the octahedron fall into those 



Fia 44.— Principal Poles of Cubic Syslem in Octant of Sphere, 
of the rhombic dodecahedron. Considering this as a 
delineation of a globe, these zone circles come to represent 
latitude and longitude ; and, as almost all the faces in this 
system fall into some zone circle, it is clear that the 
latitude and longitude of all normals may be readily laid 
down, and their relations at once determined by spherical 
trigonometry. Fig. 44 shows the arrangement of the poles 
of all the forms belonging to the cubic noticed 


above, or referred to in the present article, — delineated on 
an octant of the sphere of projection. It displays the 
perfect regularity of the system. 

Hemihedral and Tetartohedral Form , — The exception to the Hern! 
second law (that of symmety), which was formulated by Weiss, hedn 
was to the effect that one-half or even one-fourth only of the faces fomu 
which go to form a holohedral crystal may be present. Wlien but 
one-half of the faces present themselves, the form is termed hemi- 
hedral ; when only one-fourth, it is tetartohedral. These restrained 
developments have now to be considered. In hcmihedral forms 
the development is restrained, but symmetry is not deranged ; 
half the similar jmrts are still alike, though unlike the other halt 

There are two classes of hemihedral forms ; — 

I. Those forms in w'hich half the similar angles or edges are 
modified independently of the other half (“hemi-hulohedral”), 
producing — 

1. In the monometrio and dimotrio systems “tetrahedral’* and 
“sphenoidal” forms, by the independent replacement of the alter- 
nate angles ; their opposite faces are not parallel, and they are 
hence called “inclined^' homihedrons; as in chalcopyritc, boracite.^ 

The replacement in the dimetric system of two op]>osite basal edges 
at one base and the other two at the opposite base is of the same 
kind ; as in edingtonite. 

2. In the trimetric system “monoelinic” forms, by the replace- 
ment of half the similar parts of one base and tne diagonally 
opposite of the other, unlike the other half ; as in datholite, humite. 

3. In the triiuotrio and hexagonal systems “liemimorjbio ” fonns, 
by independent replacements at the opposite extremities of the 
crystal ; as in to)>az, calamine, tounualinc. 

4. In the rhombohedral system, by tlie rctlacements of the 

alternate basal edges or angles of the rhombohedron, forms usually 
called “tetartohedral” or quarter forms, on the ground that 
mathematically the rhombohedron is a liemiliedral form derived 
from the hex * ‘ 


►rism, which is the type of the hexagonal system. 

Rock ciystal is usually developed accoraing to tliis law. 

II. Those forms in which all the similar angles or edges are 
modified, but by half the full or normal number of planes (“holo- 
liemihedral ”), producing — 

1. In the monometric system “ pyritohedral” fonns, by a replace- 
ment of the edges or angles; as in pyrites. Such forms have 
oiqxisite faces parallel, and are often called ])arallel liemihedrons. 

2. In the dinietric system * ‘ pyramidal ” and ‘ ‘ sealenoidal ” forms, 
by a replacement of the eight solid angles of the primary prism, 
according to two methods. 

3. In the hexagonal system “pyramoidal” and “gyroidal ” 
forms, by a replacement of the solid angles of tlic hexagonal 
prism, or of the six lateral angles of the rhombohedron, according 
to two methods, as in quartz and apatite. 

The above illustrations sliow tliat hemihedrism is not only 
divided into two classes, but is of various kinds, and these have 
been systematized as follows: — “holomorphic,” in which the 
occurring planes pertain equally to the upper and lower (or opposite) 
ranges of seotants, as iu ordinary hemmedrons ; and (2) “hemi- 
inorphic,” in which each set of planes pertains to eitlier the upper 
or the lower range, but not to both. As to the relative position of 
the seotants which contain tlie planes, the forms may be vertically 
direct, as in baryte ; vertically alternate, as in the tetrahedron, the 
rhombohedron, and the plagihedral faces of quartz ; and vertically 
oblique, as in many forms of choudrodito. 

In homimorphie fonns symmetry is deranged ; the crystals are Hemi- 
ounded at the opposite ends of their main axes by faces belonging morph 
to distinct fonns or modifications,— always, forms, 

however, of the same system ; hence only the 
upper or the under half of each crystal can bo 
regarded as complete, os regai-ds the form there 
seen ; and so for each end it is half formed. 

Fig. 45 represents a crystal of tourmaline, 
which is bounded 
on the upper end 
by the planes of 
the rhombohedrons 
R and - 2R (o), 
and on the ]o>^or 
end by the basal 
pinacoid (k*). In 
ng. 46 of smith- 
sonite the upper 

extremity shows the Fig. 46. Fig, 46. 




base kf two braohyd omes o and jp, and two maorodomes m and I \ 

' As the parts of either half are alternate, there still results a symme- 
trica] solid. As either one or other half may he the one thus modified, 
there may result two such symmetric solids, which stand in an inverse 
position to one another. When the modifications affect the upper right- 
hand solid angle, the resulting form is called + ; when the upper left 
hand angle it is - . 
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forms. 


whilst on tho lower end it is bounded by the faces Pof the piimaiy 
iJone. 

It has been found that all hemimorphic crystals become electri- 
cally polfur when heated, that is, exhibit opposite kinds of electricity 
at opposite ends of the (^tal. The subject will be more fully con- 
sider under the eleotricify of minerals. 

The hemihedral forms of the cubic system are the following 

1, The tetrahedron (fig. 47), hemihedral of the octahedron, is 
bounded bv four eouilatend triangles. It has six equal edges with 
faces meeting at 7(r 82', and four trigonal angles. The principal 
axes join the middle points of each two opposite edges. Examples : 
fahlore, boracite, and helyine. 


Fig. 48. 

2. The trigonal dodecahedrons (fig. 48), hemihedral of the icosi- 
tetrahedron, are bounded by twelve isosceles triangles, and vary in 
general form from the tetrahedron to the cube. There are six longer 
odges corresponding to those of the inscribed tetr^edron, and 
twelve shorter, placed three and three over each of its faces, and 
four hexagonal and four trigonal angles. Example : tetrahedrite. 

8. The deltoid dodecaheuons (fig. 49), hemihedral of the triakis* 
octahedron, are bounded by twelve deltoids, and vary in general 
form from the tetrahedron on the one hand to the rhombic 
dodecahedron on the other. They have twelve longer edges lying 
in pairs over the edges of the inscribed tetrahedron, and twelve 
shorter edges, ^ree and three over each of its faces. There 
are six tetragonal (rhombic), four acute trigonal, and four obtuse 
trigonal an^es. The principal axes join, two and two, opposite 
rhombic angles. Example : tetrahedrite. 


Fig. 49. Fig. 60. 

4. The hexakistetrahedrons (fig. 50), hemihedral of the bexakis- 
octahedron, are bounded by twenty-four scalene triangles, and most 
•commonly have their faces grouped in four systems of six each, 
'llie edges are twelve shorter and twelve longer, lying in groups of 
three over each face of the inscribed tetrahedron, and twelve in- 
termediate in pairs over its edges. The angles are six rhombic, 
joined in pairs by the princip^ axes, and four acuter and four 
obtuser hexagonal angles. Example : diamond. 

In these forms, often named ''tetrahedral,*' the faces are oblique 
to each other. Their derivation and signs are as follows. The tetra- 
hedron arises when four alternate laces of the octahedron, two 
opposite above and two intermediate below, are enlarged so as to 

obliterate the other four; and its sign is hence But, as either 






four faces may be thus enlarged or obliterated, two tetrahedrons can 
be formed, similar in all respects except in position, and together 
making up the octahedron. These are distinguished by the signs + 
and - , added to the above symbol, but only the latter in general 

expressed, thus -9. In all hemihedric systems two forms simi- 


larly related occur, which may thus be named complementary 
forms. The trigonal dodecahedron is derived from the icositetra- 
hedron by the expansion of the alternate trigonal groups of faces. 

Its sign IS — ^ , the most common variety being — g- . The 

deltoid dodecahedron is in like manner the result of the increase of 
the alternate trigonal groups of faces of the triakisoctahedron, and 

its sign is ^ Lastly, the hexakistetrahedron arises in the 
•development of alternate hexagonal groups of faces in the hexa- 
kiaoctahedron, and its signis . 

A 


Two semitesseral forms with parallel faces occur. (1) The 
pentagonal dodecahedrons (fig. 51 ), bounded by twelve 
penta^ns, vary in general aspect between the cube and the rhombic 
dode(^edron. They have six reg^r (and in general longer) 
edges, lying over the faces of the inscribed cube, and twenty- 




four, generally shorter (seldom longeiO, edges, usually lying vk 
pairs over its edges. The solid angles are eight of three equat 
interfacial angles, and twelve of three interfacial angles, of which 
only two are equal. Each principal axis unites two opposite regular 
edges. This form is derived from the tetrakishexah^ron, and its 

sign is — ^ • It is found frequently in iron pyrites and cobaltine. 

(2) The dyakisdodecahedron (fig. 52), bounded by twenty-four 
trapezoids with two sides equal, has twelve short, twelve long, and 
twenty-four intermediate edges. The angles are six equiangular 
rhombic, united in pairs by the principal axes, eight trigonal, and 
twenty-four irregular tetragonal angles. It is derivea from the 

hexakisoctahedron, and its sign is ^ J , the brackets being 

used to distinguish it from the hexakistetrahedron, also derived 
from the same primary form. It occurs in iron pyrites and 
cobaltine* The two other semitesseral forms, the pentagonal 




dodecahedron (fig. 53), and the pentagonal icositetrahedron (fig. 

54), both bounded by irregular pent^ons, have not yet ^n 
obMrved in nature. 

Combinations, — The above-mentioned forms of the tes- Combi 
serai system (and this is true also of the five other systems tions. 
of crystallization) not only occur singly, but often two, 
three, or more occur unit^ in the same crystal, foAining 
what are named combinations. 

In this case it is evident that no one of the individual 
forms can be complete, because the faces of one form must 
interfere with, by diminishing, the faces of other forms. 

A combination therefore implies that the faces of one form 
shall appear symmetrically disposed between the faces of 
other forms, and consequently take the place of certain 
of their edges and angles. These edges and angles are 
thus, as it were, cut off, and a greater number of new 
ones produced in their place, which properly belong neither 
to the one form nor the other, but are angles of combina- 
tion. These new faces are hence term^ modifications, 
and the original or primary or simple form is said to be 
modified. Usually one form predominates more than the 
others, or has more infiuence on the general aspect of the 
crystal, and hence is distinguished as the predominant 
form, the others being considered subordinate. 

The sign of the combination consists of those of its constituent 
forms, written in the order of their influence or importance in the 
combination, with a point between each pair. 

It will be readily seen that such combbations may be exceedbgly 
numerous, or rather infinite ; and only a few of the more common 
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can be noticed. Many others more complicated will occur in the 
deseriptive part of this article. Among holohedral combination 
the cube, octahedron, and rhombic dodecahedron are the predomin- 
ant forme. In fig. 27 the cube has its angles replaced by the faces 
of the octahedron, which truncate the an^es, and the s^^ of this 
combination is odOqo , 0 . In fig. 28 this process may be regarded as 
having proceeded still farther, so that the faces of the octahedron 
nearly equal those of the cube, while in fig. 29 thev now predom- 
inate ; the sign, still of the same two elements, but in reverse 
order, is 0 , oeOao . It will thus be seen that, through an increase in 
the amount of the abstraction of the faces of the cube, the figure 
gradually jiasses over into that of the octahedron. This may occur 
in all cases, and is termed the passage of the cube into the octa- 
hedron (or vice veraa)^ or a ** transition bv decrement.’' 

In fig. 31 the cube has its edges replaced by the faces of the 
rhombic dodecahedron, which truncate the edges, the sign being 
QoOao, e»0; while in fig. 32 there is the same combination, but with 
tlie faces of the cube subordinate, and hence the sign is ooO, ooOoo . 
The former figure, it will be seen, has more the general asjtoctof the 
cube, the latter of the dodecahedron. Here the solid angles of the 
hitter are truncated by the faces of the cube, and we have the 
passage of the cube into the dodecahedron by decrement. The 
same transition, through truncation or decrement, could be shown 
in all coses of combinations, and in both directions, the last stage 
of the ))assage into one or other form always consisting of the 
replacement of its solid or iuterfacial angles by faces of the de- 
parting figure, more or less minute. A few illustrations of this 
may be given, in the three most important forms. 

The relationship of the tetrakishexahcdron to the cube has 
above been stated to be, that its faces form six low quadrilateral 
pyramids, which rest upon or spring from the edges of the cube. 
(From this the form derives its trivial name of four-faced cube.) 
Hence these faces bevel the edges of the cube. The first stage of 
such bevelling (or the last stage of the truncation of the totrakis- 
hexahedron by the faces of the cube—whichever way it may be 
regarded) is seen in fig. 55. As the cubic face is here dominant, 
the sign is ooOoo , oo08. Fig. 56 shows a somewhat similar stage 



Fig. 65. 



in the modification produced through the combination of the icosi- 
tetrahedrou with the cube. The trilateral pyramid which this 
form places upon the faces of the cube rests upon its solid angles, 
instead of, as in the last cose, ujion its edges ; hence it is these 
solid anjpjles which, in the process of decrement, it re])laces by faces 
which lorm a low three-sided pyramid. The triakisoctahedron, 
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Fig. 57. 


Fig. 68 . 


again, modifies the solid angles of the cube, as shown in fig. 57 , by 
a low three-sided pyramid, positioned at right angles to that 
considered in the last combination. As 
the hexakisoctahedron is merely the 
two-faced form of that last considered, 
the pyi^id which modifies the solid 
angles is, in its combination with the 
eube, six-sided, as in tig. 58. 

As the faces of the rhombic dodeca- 
hedron tniuoate the edges of the octa- 
hedron, fig. 84 represents the first stage 
of such truncation or combination; while 
fig. 35 mav be taken as representing the 
1 ^ the nioes of the octahedron being 
there nearly totally removed. -pi 

Fig. 59 shows the first stage of the 
piissage of the octahedron Into the icositetrahedron, in the trunca- 
tion of the solid angles of the former form by a four-sided pyra- 



mid formed by the (6 x 4) faces of the latter. The fitoes of tho 
octahe^n truncate the three-faced solid angles of the rhomUc 
dodecahedron. Fig. 85 shows the first stage of this truncation^ 
while 34 shows an advanced amount The faces of the icosi- 




Fig. 60. 


Fig. 61. 


tetrahedron truncate the edges of the rhombic dodecahedron, as in 
fig. 60 ; while those of the latter truncate the unequal-angled tetra- 
gonal (or rhombic) angles of the former (fig. 61). The faces of the 
nexakisoctahedron bevel the edges of the rhombic dodecahedron. 

While such transitions may appear indefinite, yet certain 
minerals have either in themselves a habit, or have at certain 
localities a habit, of crystallizing so markedly in a certain stage 
of these transitions as to be absolutely capable of recognition 
thereby. 

Combinations of hemihedral or, as they have been called, semi- Comb; 
tesseral forms are of three classes:— those with holohedral forms, tions < 
those in which the faces fall obliquely on one another, and those hemi* 
with parallel faces. Fig. 62 shows the combination of a tight- hedral 

forms. 




Fig. 62. 


Fig. 68 . 


handed tetrahedron with the cube, which truncates its edges, tho 
tetrahedron here being dominant. Fig. 68 , again, shows a com- 
bination of the cubo-dodecahedron with a right-handed tetrahedron, 
the first or holohedral form being in this case markedly dominant. 

Fig. 64 is an illustration of the second class, combinations of 




oblioue-faced semitesseral forms with each other. In it a right* 
handed tetrahedron has its solid angles truncated by the fac«s of 

one which is left-handed ; and so its sign is — ^ ^ , pig, 95 

2 2 

shows a combination of a right-handed tetrahedron with a left* 







Fig. 66. 


Kg. 67. 




handed three-faced tetrahedron. Fig. 66 shows a combination of 
a right-handed hemihedron of the icositetrahedron with a right* 
handed tetrahedron. 

Parallel-faced hemihedrons generally form combinations with 
holohedral forms ; and the amount of relative dominance is of all' 
degrees. Fig. 67 shews a eombination, in equal amount* of the cube* 
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with ft verticftl-AMd pentagonal dodecahedron; while fig. 68 shows 
an inorease in the raonnt of truncation effected by the latter. Fig. 
69 ahowa the combination of the cube with the dyakidodeoahedron, 



Fig. 68. Fig. 69. 


the former being dominant. In fig. 70 an octahedron} in dominance, 
is combined with the vertical-fi^ pentagonal dodecahedron; in 



Fig. 70. Pig. 71. 

fig. 71 the faces of these forma are of nearly equal size, while in 
fig. 72 the octahedral faces are nearly removed. The solid angles of 



Fig. 72. Pig. 78. 


the octahedron are modified in fig. 73 bv the faces of the dyakis- 
dodecahedron. In fig. 68 a yertical-mcod pentagonal dodeca- 



Fig. 74. Pig. 75. 

hedron is the prevailinff form in combination with the cube; while 
in fig. 74 the races of the octahedron are superadded. In fig. 76 its 
octahedral angles are modified by the faces of the icositetranedron, 



Fig. 76. Fig. 77. 

•nd in fig. 76 1w those of the octahedron in addition. In fig. 
77 they are modified by the faces of the dyakisdodecahedron. 

In each of the five systems which follow there is this 
difference from the cubic ^stem that one axis is always 
unequal to (longer or shorter than) the others. This is 


placed erect, and named the chief axis ; its ends are poles, 
and the edges connected with them polar edges. The 
other axes are named subordinate or lateral axes, and the 
plane that passes through them is the base. A plane 
through the chief and a lateral axis is a normal chief 
section. In these systems also occur the three forms of 
‘‘pyramids,” “prisms,” and “pinacoids.” (1) The pyra- 
mids have their faces triangles. Pyramids in cryst^o- 
graphy are each composed of two geometric pyramids 
placed base to base, and named “closed forms,” as the 
crystals are shut in by definite faces on every side. (2) 

The prisms are bounded by plane faces parallel to one axis. 

They are thus of unlimit^ extent in the direction of that 
axis, and therefore named “open forms,” but in solid crystals 
are shut in by faces of other forms. (3) The pinacoids, or 
tables, have two faces intersecting one axis and parallel 
to the others, and thus are also open forms, or unlimited in 
the direction of these axes. Forms (2) and (3), when con- 
joined, mutually shut in each other, or produce closed forms. 

11. Pyramidal or Tetragonal System , — This system has Pyra* 
three axes at right angles, two of them equal, and the chief 
axis longer or shorter. The name tetragonal is derived 
from the form of the base, which is usually quadrangular. 

There are eight tetragonal forms, of which five are closed. (1) 
Tetragonal pyramids (^. 78, 79) are enclosed by eight isosceles 
triangles, with four middle edges all 
in one plane, and eight polar edges. 

There ore three kinds of this form, 


Fig. 78. 

distinguished by the position of the 
lateral axes. In the first these axes 
unite the opposite angles ; in the second 
they intersect the middle edges equally ; and in the third they 
lie in an intermediate nosition, or divide these edges unequally, — 
the last being hemihoural forms. These pyramids are also dis- 
tinguished as obtuse (fig. 78) or acute (fig. 79), according as the 
vertied angle is greater or less than in the 
regular octahedron. (2) Ditetragonal pyra- 
mids (fig. 80) are bound^ by sixteen scalene 
triangles, whose base-lines are all in one 


Fig. 80. Fig. 81. 

plane. This form rarely occurs except in combinations. (8) Tetra- 
gonal sphenoids (fig. 81), bounded by four isosceles triangles, are 
the hemihedrul forms of the first yaiiety of tetragonal pyrai^ds. 

(4) The tetragonal scalenohedron if fig. 82), bounded by eignt scalene 
triangles, whose bases rise and islT in a zi^ag line, is the hemi- 
hednu form of the ditetrapnal pyramid. Isob. (8) and (4) are rare. 

(5) The tetragonal trapezohedron is not found in minerals as a simple 
form. The three open forms are— (1) tetr^nal prisms, bounded 
by four planes parallel to the principal axis, which may be either 
longer (ng. 83) or shorter (fig. 84) tiban the lateral axes; (2) dite- 
tragonal prisms, bounded by eight similar planes ; and (8) the basal 
pinacoid, consisting merely of two parallel faces bounding the prisms 
at the ends, above and below. 

Tlie various series of tetragonal crystals are distinguished from 
each other only by their relative dimensions. To determine these, 
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Primi- one of the seriee must be chosen as the primarj form,^ and for this 
tire pui^se a tetragonal pyramid of the first varie^, designated by P 
pyramid, as its sign, is selected. The angle of one of its edges, especially 
the middle edge, found by measurement, determines its angular 
dimensions, whilst the proportion of the principal axis a to the 




Fig. 82. 


Fig. 84. 


lateral axes, supposed equal to 1, gives its linear dimensions. The 
parameters, therefore, of each face of the fundamental form are 
1 : 1 : a. 

K^ow if m be any (rational) number, either less or greater than 
unity, and if from any distance ma in the principal axis planes be 
drawn to the middle edge of P, then new tetragonal pyramids of 
the first order, but more or less acute or obtuse than P, are formed. 
Derived The general sign of these pyramids is mP, and the most common 


pyra- 

mids. 


prism. 


varieties JP, 2P, and 
8P,— with the chief 
axis half, twice, or 
thrice that of P. If 
m becomes infinite, 
then the pyramid 
passes into a prism, 
indefinitely extended 
along the principal 
axis, and with the 
sign »P. If m— 0, 
which is the case 
when the lateral axes 
are supposed infinite, 
them it becomes a 
Pinacoid. pinacoid, consisting 
properly of two basal 
laces open towards 
the lateral axes, and 
designated by the 
sign OP. Theditetra- 
gonal pyramids are 
produced by taking 
in each lateral axis 
distances n greater 
than 1, and drawing 
two planes to these 

points from each p. q- 

of the intermediate 

polar edges. The parameters of these planes are therefore mil :n, 
and the general sign of the form mPn, the most common values 
of n being }, 2, 3, and oo. When n-oo, a tetragonal pyramid of 
the second order arises, designated generally by mPoo, the most 
common in the mineral kingdom being Poo and 2Pqo . The relation 
of these to pyramids of the first order is shown in fig. 85, where 
AB6BC is the first and ACCCX the second order of pyramid. In 
Mke manner, from the prism ooP, the ditetragonal prisms ooPn 





Fig. 88. 


Fig. 89. 


are derived, and, finally, when n-eo the tetragonal prism of the 
•econd order, whose skpi is oopao . 

Hie combinations of the tetragonal system are either holohedral 


or hemihedral ; but the latter are rare. Prums and pinaooids 
must always be terminated on the <^n sides by other forms. Thus 
in fig. 86 a square prism of the first order is terminated by the 
primary pyramid, and has its lateral angles again replaoM by 
another more acute pyramid of the second order, so that its sign 
is oeP, P, 2P00. 

In fig. 87 a prism of the second order is first bounded by the 
fundamental pyramid, and then has its edges of combination 
replaced by a ditetragonal pyramid ; its sign is ooPoo , P, 8P8. In 
fig. 88 the polar edges of the p^mid are replaced bv another 
pyramid, its sign being P, Poo . In fig. 89 a hemihedrio lorm, very 
characteristic of chalcopyrite, is represented, — P and F being the 
two sphenoids, a the basal pinacoid, and 5, e two ditetra^nal 
pyramids. 

III. The Hexagmal System, — ^The essential diaracter of Hezi 
this system is t^t it has four axes, — three equal lateral 8 ^ 
axes intersecting each other in one plane at 60*, and one 
principal axis at right angles to these. The plane through 
the lateral axes, or the base, from its hexagonal form, gives 
the name to the system. As in the last system, its forms 
are either closed or open. They are divided into holohedral, 
hemihedral, and tetartohedral, — the last, which are rare, 
having only a fourth part of the faces developed. Only a 
few of the more common forms require to be here describe. 

The hexagonal pyramids (figs. 90, 91) are bounded by twelve 1 yia 
isosceles triangles, and are of three kinds, according as the lateral fiddt 
axes fall in the angles, in the middle 
of the lateral edges, or in another 
point of these edges, the last being 
nemihedral forms. They are also 
classed as acute or obtuse, but with- 
out any precise limits. The trigonal 
pyramid is bounded by six triangles, 
and may be viewed as the hemihedral 
form of the hexagonal. The dihexa- 
gonal pyramid is l)0unded by twento- 
four scalene triangles, but has new 
been observed alone, and rarely even 
in combinations. The more common 
prisms are the hex^onal of six sides ; 
in these the vertical axis may be 
either longer than the lateral, as in 
92, or shorter, as in fig. 98. 
iTiere are also dihexagonal, of twelve 
sides. 

A particular pyramid P is chosen 
as the fundamental form of this 
system, and its dimensions deter- 
mined either from the proportion of 
the lateral to the principal axis (1 : a) 
or from the measurement of its angles. 

From this form (mP) others are de- 
rived exactly as in the tetragonal 
system. Thus dihexagonal pyramids 
are produced with the general sign 
wiPn, the chief peculiarity being that, 

whereas in the tetragonal system n might have any rational value 
from 1 to oe, in the hexagonal system it can only vary from 1 to 
2, in consequence of the geometric character of the figure. When 
n-2, the dihexagonal changes into an hexagonal pyramid of the 
second order, whose sign is mP2. When various prisma 

arise from similar 
changes in the value 
of n; and whenm^O 
the basal pinacoid is 
formed. 

Few hexagonal min- 
eral species form per- 
fect holohedral com- 
binations. Though 
quartz and apatite ap- 
^r as such, yet pro- 
perly the former is a 
tetartohedral, the lat- 
ter a hemihedral spe- 
cies. ' In holohedral 
species the predomi- 
nant faces are usually 
those of the hexagonal 83- W* 

prisms qdP (fi^^ 92) and ooP2, or of the pinacoid OP (fig. 98); whilst Mam 
the pyramids r and 2P2 are the most common suborainate forma. 

Fig. 94 represents the prism, bounded on the extremities by two 
pyramids,— one, P, forming &e apex, the other, 2P2, the rhombic 




Fig. 92. 
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fscet on the angles, or ooP, P, 2P2. Fig. 96 is a similar fonn, the 
npper part of the pyramid being rralaced by the pinaooid. In 
some crystals the lateral edges of the prism are replaced by the 




Fig. 98. 



system seen in boryL An example of a more complicated combina- 
tion is seen in fig. 99, of a crystal of apatite, whose si^ with the 
corresponding letters is eoP(if), oc)P2(«), 0P(P), iP(r), P(a!), 2P(i!!), 
P2(a), 2P2(s), 4P2(d). 

Hexagonal minerals frequently crystallize in those series of hemi- 
hedral forms that are named rnombohedral,’’ from the prevalence 
in them of rhombohedrons. These (figs. 100, 101) are bounded by 




Fig. 100. 


Fig. 101. 


six rhombi, whose lateral edges do not lie in one plane, but rise and 
fall in a zigzag manner. The principal axis unites the two trigonal 
angles, formed by three equal plane ansles ; and in the most common 
variety the secondary axes join the 
middle points of two opposite edges. 

When the polar edges form an angle of 
more than 90*^, the rhombohedrons are 
named obtuse ; when of less than 90°, 
acute ; fig. 102 represents the first, fig. 

108 the second. Hexagonal scaleno- 
hedrons (fig. 104) are bounded by 
twelve scalene triangles, whose lateral 




Fig. 102. Pig. 103. 

edges do not lie in on© plane. The principal axis joins the two 
hexagonal angles, and the secondary a^ the middle points of two 
oppjmte lateral edges. 

The rhombohedron is Qbrived firom the first order of hexagonal 
pyramid by the hemihedral develo^ent of its alternate faces. Its 

general sign should therefore be ; but on several grounds it is 

2 

found better to designate it by B or mR, and its complementary 
figure by - mB. When the prism or pinacoid arises as its limiting 
lonn, they are desig^ted by ooB and OR, though in no respect 
chan^ from the limiting forms ooP and OP of the 


Bcalenohedron is properly the hemihedral form of the dihexagonal 
pyramid, but is more easily understood as derived from the inscribed 
rhombohedron mR. If the halves of the principal axis of this 
be multiplied by a definite number 
n, and tnen plimes be drawn from 
the extremities of this enlarf^d axis 
to the lateral edges of the niombo- 
hedron, as in fig. 106, the scaleno- 
hedron is cons^ioted. It is now 
designated by mRn (the n on the 
right here referring to the chief axis), 
and the dihexagonal prism in this 
series by oo Bn (for- 
merly mB* and 
ooR"). 

The combina- 
tions of rhombo- 
hedral forms are 
very numerous, 
several hundreds 
having been de- 
scribed in calc-spar 
alone. Among the 
most common is 
the prism in com- 
bination with a 
rhombohedron, as 
seen in the twin 
crystal of calc- 
spar (fig. 106), 

With the sign 
00 11, - iB, the lower half being the same form with the upper, but 
turned round 180°. In fig. 107 the rhombohedron mRhas its polar 




Fig. 106. 




■Ffv 



Fig. 106. 


Fig. 107. 


edges replaced by another rhombohedron ~ and in fig. 108 
its lateral edges bevelled by the scalenohedron mBn. A more 
complex combination of five forms 
is represented in the crystal of calc- 
spar fig. 109, its Him, with the 
letters on the faces, being BP{y), 




Fig. 109. 

B*(r), B(,p, 4R(m), ooB(e). Tetartohedral combinations are seen 
most distinctly in rock-costal. 

lY. Eiffkt PrisTnatic or Bhonthic System . — This system Right 
is characterized by three unequal axes, all at right angles 
to each other. Any one of these may be assumed as the 
chief axis, when the others are named subordinate. The 
plane passing through the secondary axes, or the base, forms 
i rhombus, and from this one of its names is derived. As 
prismatic forms are most frequent (the prism standing 
vertically on the rhombic base), it is best defined as the 
right prismatic. This system comprises only a few varies 
ties of forms that are essentially distinct, and its relationi 
are consequently very simple. 
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Thera are two closed forma, 1) The rhombic pyr^di(^ 
Ul), boundedby eight soidene triangleSi whoae lateral edges lie i 


110 , 

[e in one 



Pig. 110. 

plane, and form a rhom* 
bus. They have eight 
polar edges (four acute 
and four more obtuse) 
and four lateral edges. 
T^e angles are six rhom- 
bic, the most acute at 
the extremities of the 
longest axis. (2) The 


Pig. 112. 


Pig. 118. 


rhombic sphenoids (iigs. 112, 113) are bounded by four scalene 
triangles, with their lateral edges not in one plane, and are hemi- 
hedral forms of the rhombic pyramid. 

They are of very infrequent occurrence. 

The open forms, again, are rhombic prisms 
bounded by four planes parallel to one 
of the axes, which is indehnitely ex- 
tended, and may be longer than the 
lateral, as in fig. 114, or shorter as in 
fig. 116. They are divided into upright 
(as in the above figs.) and horizontal 
prisms, according as either the principal 
or one or other of the lateral axes is 
supposed to become infinite. For the 
latter form the name doma or dome has 
been used; and two kinds, the macro- 124 , 

dome (fig. 116) and the brachydome (fig. 

117), have been distinguished. 

Rhombic pinacoids also arise when 
one axis becomes -0 and the two others 
are indefinitely extended; and so we 
have macropinacoids (fig. 118) and 
brachypinacoids (fig. 119),— the 


Fig. 116. 

, — „ ^ ^_ng term thus designat- 
ing the axis to vmich the faces of the dome or pinacoia are 
parallel. 

In deriving these forms from a primary, a particular rhombic pyra- 
mid P is chosen, and its dimensions determined either from the 



Pig. 116. 


Fig. 117. 


angular measurement of two of its edges, or by the linear pro- 
portion of its axes a : 6 : c, the greater lateral axis h being assumed 
equal to 1. To the greater lateral axis the name macrodiagonid is 
mven, to the shorter that of 
machydiagonal ; and the two 
principal sections are in like 
manner named macrodi^nal and 
brachydiagonal, according to the 
axis they intersect The same 
terms are applied throughout all 
the derived rorms. They conee- 
anently mark only the poeition of 
tne tanoM in respect to the axes Hg, pj- 

of the fundamental oiTstal, and 

freanently of necessity without reference to the relative magnitude 
of w derived azea. . 

By multiplying the principal axis by any rational number m, 



greater or lees than 1, a series of pyramids arise, whose general sign Dntvi 
u mP and their limits are the pnsm and pinacoid ; the whole serms fonna. 
being* contained in this formula, OP • . . . tnP • . * * P • . . • 
mP? . . . ooP,— which is the fundamental series, the lateral axes 

always remaining unchanged. , , , , . 

From each member a new senes may, however, be develo p in 
two directions, by increasing one or other of the lateral axes. viHien 
the macrodia^nal is 
thus multiplied by any 
number n greater than 
1, and planes drawn 
from the distance n to 
the polar edges, a new 
pyramid is produced, 
named a macropyramid, 

with the sign the 
mark over the P point- 
ing out the axis en- 
larged. When n«*oo, 
a macrodome results, 

with the sign mPoo . 

If the shorter axis is 
multiplied, then brachy- 
pyramids and brachy- 
domes are produced, 

with the signs mtn and 

mfao . So also from the 
prism ooP, on the one 
side, originate numerous 

macroprisms ODPn,with 
the limiting macro- 

pinacoid ooPqo ; on the 
other, numerous brachy- 

prisms with the ^6* ^^l* 

limit form oo^oo , or the brach^inacoid. In figs. 120, 121 the 
two domes are shown in their relation to the primitive pyramid. 



Pig. 120. 




M 


M 
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Fig 122. 


Pig. 128. 


Fig. 124. 



Pig. 126. 


The pyramids seldom occur independent, or even as the pm- 
dominant forms in a combination ; ^phur, however, is an excep- 
tion. Prisms or pinacoids 
usuallygive the general char- 
acter to the crystal, which 
then api^ears either in a 
columnar or tabulp or even 
rectangular pyramidal form. 

The determination of the 
position of these crystals, as 
vertical or horixqntal, de- 
pends on the choice of the 
chief axis of the fundamental 
form. In the topaz crystal 
(fig. 122) the brachyprism 
ana the pyramid are the 
predominant elements, asso- 
ciated with the prism, its 
sign and letters being 

Fig. 

128 of stilbite is another 
example, the macropinacoid 

00 Poo or Jf being combined 
with the pyramid P(r), the 

brachypinacoid ooPoe(T), 

and tne basal pinacoid 0P(P). Another instance is fig. 124 of 
a lievrite crystu, where the brachyprism and pyramid combino 




Fig. 126. 
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wil^iheinaorodoiDe, or ooiHs, P, . The aboye figures are yery 
oommon forms of barytes, ^figs. 125 and 126 beine both composed 
of the pinaooid OP, a brachydome, and a macrodcnne, with sign 

0P(c), (/), (d). The variation in aspect arises from the pre- 

dominance of different faces ; and fig. 127 consists of the macrodome 
(Poo , the prism ooP(^), and the pinacoid OP. 


V. The Oblique Prismatic System , — ^This system is char- 
acterized by three unequal axes, two of which intersect 
each other at an oblique angle, and are cut by the third at 
right angles. One of the oblique axes is chosen as the 
chief axis, and the other axes are then distinguished as the 
orthodiagonal (right-angled) and clinodiagonal (oblique- 
angled). The same terms are applied to the chief sections, 
and the name of the system refers to the fact that these 
two planes form with the base two right angles and one 
oblique angle C. 



The forms of this system approach very near to those of the right 
prismatic series, but the inclination of the axis, even when almost 
a right angle, gives them a peculiar character, by which they are 
always readily distinguished. Each pyramid thus separates into 
tWo altogether independent forms or hemipyramids. 

Three varieties oi prism also occur— vertical, inclined, and nori- 
zontal— with faces narallel to the chief axis, the clinodiagonal, or the 
orthodiagonal. The horizontal 
prisms, like the pyramids, sepa- 
rate into two independent partial 
forms named hemiprismsorhemi- 
domes. The inclined prisms 
are often designated clinodomes, 
the term prism being restricted 
to the vertical forms. Ortho- 
pinacoids and clinopinacoids 
are also distinguished, from 
their position in relation to 
the axes. The monoclinic pyra- 
mids (tig. 128) are bounded by 
eight scalene triangles of two 
kinds, four and four only being 
similar. Their lateral edges lie 
all in one plane, and the similar 
triangles are placed in pairs on -oo 

the clinodiagonal polar edges. 

The two pairs in the acute angle between the orthodiagonal and 
basal sections are designated the positive hemipyramid, whilst the 
two pairs in the obtuse angles of the same sections form together 
the negative hemipyramid. But, as these hemijwramids are wholly 
independent of each other, they are rarely observed combined. 
More frequently each occurs alone, and then forms a prism-like 
figure, with faces parallel to the polar edges, and open at the extremi- 
ties. Hence, like all prisms, they can only appear in combination 
with other forms. The vertical prisms are bounded by four equal 
faces parallel to the principal axis, and the cross section is a rhombus ; 
the clinodomes have a similar form and section ; whilst the hori- 
zontal prisms or domes have unequal faces, and their section is a 
rhomboid. 

The mode of derivation of these forms closely resembles that of 
the rhombic series. A complete double pyramid is assumed as the 
fundamental form, and designated d:P, in order to express the two 
portions of which it consists. Its dimensions are given when the 
proportion of its axes a\b\c and the auj^ilar inclination of the 
oblique axes C, which is also the inclination of the orthodiagonal 
section to the base, are known. 

The fundamental series of forms is OP ... . ±mP . . . . ±P 
.... dbwP . . . . 00 P, from each of whoso members, by changing 
the dimensions of the other axes, new forms may be again derived. 
Thus from ±mP, by multiplying the orthodiagonal by any number 
n, a series of orthopyrami^ ±mP*n is produced, with the ortho, 
domes mP^eo as limiting forms. The clinodiagonal produces a 
similar series of clinopyramids ±wP*n, with the limiting clinodome 
mP*a> always completely formed, and therefore without the signs 
± attached. From ooP arise orthoprisms oop*n and the ortho- 
pinacoid opP*oo, and clinoprisms ooP®h and the clinopinacoid 
oopQo . In these signs the o or e attached to the P indicates that 
the orthodiagonal (o) or clinodiagonal (c) axis has been multiplied. 
Formerly the latter forms were enclos^ in brackets, thus (mPoo ) 

— wPflo. 

The combinations of this system may be easily understood from 
their resemblance to those of the right prismatic, the chief difficulty 
being in the occurrence of partial forms, which, however, closely 
resemble the hemihedml forms of tiie previous systems. A few 
examples only need therefore be given. 


Fig. 129 represents a very common fbrm of gyptnm eiystrii^ 
QoP*oo , (P), <»P(/), P(f). The most common form of angite is repons- 
sented in fig. 180, with the sign ooP(iO, ODP*oo(f), opP*od (/) , P(s). 




Fig. 181. Fig. 182. 

Fig. 181 is a crystal of common felspar or orthoelase, composed of the 
clinopinacoid ooP*Qo(Af), the prism c»P(r), the basal pinacoid 
0P(P), and the hemidomes 2P®oo(y); to which, in fig. 132 of the 
same mineral, the hemipyramid P(o) and the clinodome 2P®po (n) are 
added. 

VI. Anorthic or Triclinic System , — This is the least 
regular system, and departs the most widely, indeed almost 
absolutely, from symmetry of form. The axes are all 
unequal, and inclined at angles none of which are right 
angles, — so that, to determine any crystal, or series of forms, 
the proportion of the axes a : 6 : c, and also their angles, 
or those of the inclination of the chief sections, must be 
known. As in the previous systems, one axis is chosen as 
the principal axis, and the two others distinguished as the 
macrodiagonal and brachydiagonal axes. In consequence 
of the oblique position of the principal sections, this system 
consists entirely of partial forms wholly independent of 
each other, and each composed only of two parallel faces. 
The complete pyramid is thus broken up into four distinct 
quarter-pyramids, and the prism into two hemiprisms. 
Each of these partial forms is thus nothing more than a 
pair of parallel planes, and the various forms consequently 
mere individual faces. This circumstance renders many 
triclinic crystals very unsymmetrical in appearance. 

Triclinic pyramids (fig. 183) are bounded by eight triangles whose 
lateral edges lie in one plane. They 
are equal and parallel two and two 
to eacn other, each pair forming, as 
just stated, a tetartopyramid or o]^n 
form, only limited by combination 
with other forms, or, as we may sup- 
pose, by the chief sections. Tbo prisms 
are again either vertical or inclined; 
the latter are named domes, and their 
section is always rhomboidal. In deriv- 
ing the forms, the fundamental pyramid 
is placed upright with its brachydiagonri 
axis to the spectator, and the partial 
forms designated, the two upper by T 
end F, the two lower by and as 
in the figure. The further derivation 
now follows as in the right prismatic system, with the modifica- 
tions already ipentioned. 

Some combinations of this system, as the series exhibited by 
most of the felspars, approach very near to the oblique piismatie 
ayatem ; whilst others, as cyanose and axinito, show great incom- 

XVI. - 46 
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S ttneas and >v«nt of fvminetry. In tbe latter case the determina- 
a of the forms is often difficult. In the albite cmtal (figs. 
184y 185) P is the basal pinacoid OP; if the brachy<ihi^xinl 

pinaooid ooi^oo ; a the upper right pyramid F ; Z the right hemi- 

prism ooF ; T the left hemiprism ooT ; and x the hemidoroe 'Foo . 
Figs. 186 and 187 are crystals of axinite, the former from Dauphin^, 






the latter from Cornwall, of whose faces the following is the de- 
velopment ; — r the macropinacoid ooPao ; P the left hemiprism 
oo'P ; u the left upper quarter-pyramid T ; I the left upper quarter- 
pyramid 2T ; 8 the left upper pf.rtial form of the macropyramid 

S'PS ; and x the hcmidome 2T'co . 

The MeasuremerU of the Angles of CryetaU. 

The permanence of the angular dimensions of crystals 
shows the importance of some accurate method of measur- 
ing their angles, — that is, the inclination of two faces to 
each other. Instruments for this purpose are called gonio- 
meters. 

Two have been specially used for this purpose — the common or 
contact goniometer, invented by Caringeau, and the reflecting 
goniometer of Wollaston. The former is simply two brass rulers 
turning on a common centre, V»etween which the crystal is so placed 
that its faces coincide with the edges of the rulers, and the angle 
is then measured on a graduated arc. This instrument is suffici- 
ently accurate for many purposes and for large crystals, but for 
precise determination is far inferior to the reflecting goniometer. 
This requires smooth and even faces, but these may be very small, 
even the hundredth of an inch ; and, as small crystals are generally 
the most perfect, far jjreater accuracy can be attained. 

The reflecting goniometer is represer ted in fig. 138. It con- 
sists essentially of a graduated circle '.nm, divided on its edge 
into twice 180", or more fr^uently into half-degrees, the minutes 
being read off by the vernier hh. This circle turns on an axis 
connected with ZZ, so that by turning this the circle is moved 
round, but it is stopped at 180", when moving in one direction, by 
a spring at k. The other part of the instrument is intended to attach 
and adjust the crystal to be measured. The first axis of mm is 
hollow, and a second axis, oa, posses through it from as, so that 
this and all the connected parts from 5 to / can be turned without 
moving the circle mm. The axis d passes through a hole in he. so 
that it can turn the arm d^e into any required position ; / 1 s a 
similar axis tnming tlie arm og, and m a fourth axis, in like 
manner movable in and with a small knob at g, to which the 
ciystal to be measured is attached. 

When about to be used, the instrument should be placed on a table, 
with its base horisontal (which is readily done by the screws in it), 
and opposite to a window at about 12 or 15 feet distance, so that 
its axis shall be parallel to the horizontal bars of the window. 
One of the upper bars of the window, and also the lower bar, or, 
instead of the mtter, a white line on the floor or table parallel to 
the window, should then be chosen, in order to adjust the crystal 
The observer places himself behind the instnunent with the side a 
at his right Imnd. The oiystal is then attached to g by a piece 
of wax, with ths .two Ihoes to be measured upwards^ and the 


edge of union of the faces, including the aa^e to be meesuiod, as 
nearly as possible in the line of oo. The eye being brought near 
to the first face of the crystal, the axes oa and p are tamed till the 
image of the window is seen reflected in the face with the horizon- 
tal and vertical bars in their position. The axis d is then turned 
through a considerable angle 
(say 60"), and the image of 
the window again sought and 
brought into its proper place 
by turning the axis/, without 
movingp. When this is done 
that face is brought into its 
true position, normal to d, so 
that no motion of d can dis- 
arrange it Hence tbe image 
of the window may now be 
sought in the second face, and 
brought into its tmo position, 
with the horizontal bars seen 
horizontal, by moving tbe 
axes d and a. When mis is 
done the crystal is properly 
“adjusted.” The angle is 
measured in the following 
manner. First bring the zero 
of the circle and vernier to 
coincide, and then turn the 
inner axis a or sa, and move 
the eye till the image of the 
upper bar of the window re- 
flected from the more distant 
face of the ciystal coincides 
with the lower bar or hori- 
zontal lino seen directly. 

Keeping the eye in its place, 
turn the other axis it till the 
reflected image of the upper 
bar in the other face in like 
coincides with the 



Fig. 138. 


manner 

lower line; the angle of the two faces is then read off on the 
divided circle. As the angle measured is not directly that of the 
faces but of the rays of li^t reflected from them, or the differ- 
ence between the angle wanted and 180", the circle has the d^ieee 
numbered in the reverse direction, so as to give the angle without 
the trouble of subtracting the one from the other. 

The apparatus figured is for adjusting the crystal, and is an im- 
provement suggested by Naumann. In the oriraal instrument the 
axis fo was made to push in or out in a sheath, and had a small 
brass plate, bent at right angles, inserted in a cleft at o, to which 
the crystal was attached. The crystal was adjusted as formerly by 
moving the plate, or the axis fo, and by slight motion of the arm 
de, which should be at right angles nearly to be when used. A very 
marked improvement is to have a small mirror fixed on the stand 
below the crystal, with its face parallel to the axis oa, and inclined 
at 45" to the window, when the lower line can be dispensed with, 
and the instrument used for various other purposes of angular 
measurement. Many more perfect instruments nave been intro- 
duced for the purpose of insuring greater accuracy ; but the simple 
instrument is sufficient for all purposes of determinative mineralogy, 
and the error from the instrument will, in most cases, be less than 
the actual variations in the angles of the crystals. 


Departure from Geometric Simplicity and Loee of 
Regularly in CryetaU, 

Such departures may be regulated by law, or may result 
from an undue operation of the force of accretion in certain 
directions. 

1, Regular Departureefrom Simplicity. — ^There are three 
varieties of this : — ^parallel groupings, twin forms, hemitrope 
forms. 

Parallel Orovpinga. — plurality of individuals are here 
arranged either so that a line which joins their centres 
becomes a prolongation of one or other of their crystallo- 
graphic axes, or so that their axes are parallel. 

Fig. 20 shows the first, where cohesion suflBlcient for stability 
requim that the minute octahedra must mutually penetrate some- 
what into each other. Fig. 139 shows the same in baryte* If we 
suppose octahedra united, the upper left-hand face of the one 
with the lower right-hand face of the other, there would be 
parallelism of their axes* Re-enterhig angles would, in tueh 
cases, prove a plur^ity of individuals, but if a number of oubei 
were superimposed iu similar position, no such angles would oooiari 
aa elongated senate priem resulting; and saoh airangementa, ff 
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leMftted, m UxktUt or, with dfaninishing flie in the individual, 
•denlar. 




Twins and ffemitropes . — ^Though cloaely related, formed 
under the operation of very similar laws, and to a certain 
extent passing into one another, these are not the same. 
In the &st case a plurality of individuals must be present ; 
in the second this is not necessary. In fig. 140 two 
individuals evidently intersect one another; in figs. 141, 
142 one individual may be supposed to have been bisected 
in a certain direction, and the two halves reattached, but 
in a position differing in some definite manner from their 
relative position before the separation. 




Varieties There are four varieties of true twins; those of apposition, of 
of twins, intersection, of partial or completed interpenetration, and of iii- 
coiporation. 

The first is exemplified by spinel, as in fig. 143 ; the second by 



•teoiDlite, M in fig. 144 ; the third by calcite, as in fis. 146, and 
l^bknde, as in fig. 145, where the two individuals of % 148 may 


be suppoaed to have been forced vertically into one another ; and 
the last by quarts, as in fig. 147. 

The following are the laws of union of twins. 1. The face of 
union of twins, termed the **faoe of composition,'’ must be either 
a plane which does occur in the mineral twinned, or which can 
occur in accordance with the fifth law of symmetry. A face of 



Fig. 147, Fig. 148. 

union in twins is also a face of union in hemitropes of the sme 
mineral. 2. From the above it results that the axes of the united 
crystals are cither parallel (fig. 148) or inclined (fig. 149). The 
former generally occur among 
hemihedne forms ; and the two 
crystals are combined in the exact 
position in which they would be 
derived from or would reproduce 
the primary liololiedral form. The 
class with oblique axes occur both 
in holohetlric and in homihedrio 
forms; and the two individuals are 
then placed in mrfect symmetry, in < 
accordance with law 1. 

Twins are generally recognized 
by having re-entering angles (figs. 

150, 151); but BometimoB tno 
crossed faces coincide in one plane, 
when the combination appears as a 
single individual (figs. 152, 158). 

The lino of union may then be im- 
perceptible, or it may be disclosed by the intersection of two sets of 
strisB (figs. 154, 155), or by some physical diversity in the char- 
acters of the two facea 

The formation of twin crystals may be again, or many times, 
repeated,— forming groups of three, four, twenty-four, or more, 
when the faces of union are parallel to each other, the crystals form 



Fig. 149. 



Fig. 150. Fig. 161. 

rows of indeterminate extent When they are not parallel, they 
may return into each other in circles, as in rutile ; or form bouquet 
or rosette groups, as in chrysoberyl (fig. 156) ; or stellate groups, as 
in calcite (fig. 157) and in cerussite (figs. 158, 159). 



Fig. 162. rig, 158. 

When the crystals are of different size, greater complexity resnlts; 
but a number of minute crystals are frequently arrangea upon a 
larger at those points where the angles of a single luge omtal 
would protrude. Occasionally a aimple form is twinned wftli a 
more complex one, aa in chabasite (fig. 160). 
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Hemitrope eryatali we may imagine ae naWns been formed f^m 
A tingle ci^tal, which hae been cut into two hidvet in a narticnlar 
direction, and one half turned round 180®, or 90®, or 60®. The 
line about which the revolution ia auppoaed to take place ia called 
the “axis of revolution/* From the amount of turn usually being 
180®, Hatiy gave the name hemitrope. The position of the two 



liawa of 

hemi- 

tropism. 


Fig. 157. Fig. 156. 

halves in this case resembles that of an object and its imago in a 
mirror, whose surface then would represent the piano of reunion. 
The following are the laws of hemitropes. The axis of revolution 
is always a possible crystallographic line,— cither an axis, a line 
parallel to an axis, or a normal to a possible crystalline plane. The 
piano normal to the axis of revolution is called tlje 
twin plane ; it is either an occurring or a possible 
plane, and usuallv one of the more frequently re- 
curring planes. Both the axis and the twin plane 
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I 
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Fig. 158. 




Fig. 159. 

bear the same relation to both halves of the crystal in their re- 
versed positions ; consequently the parts of hemitrope crystals are 
symmetrical witli reference to the twin ^une (except in triclinic 
forms and some hemihedral crystals). The face of composition 
very frequently coincides 
with the twin plane ; when 
not coinciding, the twin 
plane and the face of com- 
position are generally at riglit 
angles to each other, so tnnt 
the composition face is 
parallel to the axis of re- 
volution. But in twins of 
incorporation the surfaces of 
composition have exercised 
a disturbing influence on ono 
another, so that the surface 
of union is exceedingly ir- 
regular. Still in these cases 
the axis and the plane of 
twinning retain a definite Fig. 160. 

position ; but the face of composition, being no longer defined, is 
uideii as a determinant 

Kodes of There are three modee in which the composition may take place 

union, in hemitropes. These may be explained by dividing a crystal into 
halvee, witn the plane of <&Tision vertical, and then turning one cf 
the halves round. 




1. One of the halves may be inverted, u it uy revolution throng 
180® on a horizontal axis at right angles to the plane gf seetUm^ and 
the two faces again united by the surfaces which were separated. 
Here the surfaces of union are the original ones, but the baae of 
one of the halves has taken tho 
place of its summit. Examples ; 
selenite (fig. 161) and orthoclase. 

2. Ono of the halves may be 
turned round through 180®, as if 
by revolution oxiahtyrimUal axis, 
parallel to the plane of section^ and 
the face opposite and parallel to 
that of the plane of section— aii 
originally external face— may then 
be applied to the other half. Hero, 
not only has the base of one-half 
become a summit, but a lateral 
and external face of the original 
crystal has been thrust to its 
centre so as to become a face of 

internal union. Example: labradorite (fig. 162). 

3. One of the halves may be turned round through 180®, as if by 
revolution on a vertical axiSt parallel to tho plane of section, the 
external face opposite and parallel to tho plane of section becoming 
a face of union. Here, however, both the original summits retain 
their position as summits. Example: orthoclase. 

The first of these modes of composition may occur in each of the 
systems, but it is not always apparent until disclosed by optical 
properties. The second is rare, and the third still more so. 

In hemitrope crystals (less frequently in true twins) the 
halves of the crystal are frequently reduced in thickness in the 
direction of tho ordinary twin axis ; and when there is a parallel 
repetition of hemitropes, which frequently occurs, they are often 
reduced to very thin plates, not the thickness of paper, giving to 
the surface of the aggregate a striated structure and appearance. 

In the cubic system the faces of composition, both of twinning 
and of hemitropic revolution, are those of the cube, the dodecahed- 
ron, and the octahedron. 

In the first case wo ha\'e the axes of the two crystals necessarily 
in some cases parallel, or, more correctly, falling into ono ; but, as 
in this system all the axes are alike, or all the cubic faces similar, 
composition may occur along or parallel to all alike, and double or 
triple twins occur. Wc have examples in twins of the pentagonal 
dooecahodron (fig. 163) made up by the interpenetration of a right 




Fig. 16a 


Fig. 164. 


and a left { + and - ), and of the tetrahedron, as seen in pyrite 
and fahlerz respectively. In virtue of the position re(|Uircd by liiw 2, 
it will bo seen tliat the position of the solid which is common to 
both intersecting crysttils is in the twin of i>yrito tho four-faced 
cube, which is the holohedral form of the ]ientugonul dodecahedron, 
while in the case of tho fahlerz twin (fig. 164), tlie common por- 
tion is an octahedron, the holohedral form of the tetrahedron. 



Fig. 165. 


Fig. 166. 


Twinning on an octahedral face is seen in the apposition twin of 
spinel (fig. 148), the tetrahedral twin of blende (fig. 166), the inter- 
penetrative octahedral twin of blende seen in fig. 166, and the inte^ 
lecting cubes of fluor (fig. 167). 

This is also the iisn^ twin face for hemitropesof the cubic syitem. 


Twins ol 

cubic 

system. 
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It ii nen in fig. 168 of blende, where the two parti of the rhombic 
dodeoidiedrcin m united by it Magnetite, ipinel, and diamond 




Pig. 167. 


Fig. 168. 


frequently occur in octahedral hemitropes of the same composition 
ffig. 169). 

^is is also the face of composition for tetartohedral hemitropes. 
Fig. 170 is that of the diamond. Hero six of the faces of the six- 



Fig. 169. 



Pig. 170. 


faced octahedron, with six faces diagonally opposite, form a low 
double six-sided pyramid (a portion of an octahedral face truncating 
each) through an 180° revolution of one set of these. Garnet some- 
times shows both twins and hemitropes of the dodecahedron, of 
dodecahedral composition. 

In the tetragonal ayatera^ twin crystals are very uncommon, but 
hemitropes frequent. With parallel axes they very seldom occur, 
but are seen in chalcopyrite. When the axes are inclined, the 
plane of union is usually one of the faces of the primary pyramid; 
and, as these faces are all similar, composition may taxe place 
j-imultaneously parallel to all. Very complicated forms hence result, 
as seen in chalcopyrite and in cassiterite (fig. 171)' 




Fig. 171 


Fig. 172. 


In cassiterite the plane of union is frequently one of the faces of 
the pyramid Pao , sometimes one of those faces that replace the 
polar edges of P (figs. 172 178). From the bend the latter form 
is termed geniculated. 




Fig 178. 


Fig. 174. 


Hausmannite ooonrs in hemitropei of the piimary P ; and on the 
polar edges of this other twini are symmetri^dly repealH, a central 
individual appeaiinff like a support to the others (ngs. 174, 175). 

In the heaoagonal ayaiem twins are very oommou among the 
Hiombohedral (the hemihedral) and the tetartohedral forms; while 
hemitropes prevail among the hexagonal or holohedxml forma, ^e 


twins are generally formed by the interpenetration of two riiombo. 
hedrons, a + anda -, the vertioal axis being the axis of compoeL 
lion; as in ohabasite (fig. 176), cinnabar, levyne. oaldte; Ac. Some 
times six or more crystals, united parallel to the xirismatic planes, 



Fig. 175. Fig. 176. 

form rosettes; as in chabasite from GianPs Causeway. The almost 
endless stellate forms of crystals of snow are built up in this manner. 
Many of the most beautiful combinations to be seen among crystals 
result from this mode of arrangement. 

Parallel groupings of hexagonal prisms also occur, as in apatite 
(fig. 177). 

Kock crystal, in consequence of the tetartohedral character of its 
crystallization, exhibits twins in which the double hexagonal 
pyramid P may be said to be separated 
into two rhombohedrons P and r; these, 
though geometrically similar, are physi- 





Fig. 177. 


Fig. 178. 


cally distinct. In fig. 1 78 the two individuals have not entirely in- 
terpenetrated, and might be regarded as simply grown together 
with parallel oxos; but in fig, 147 there is so complete an inter- 
penetration that the composite character of the crystal is only evi- 
denced through a difierence in the character of the surfaces of tibe 
two halves, which are most irregularly disposed. 

The hemitro^s of this system often form regular crystals, when 
the two halves have been united by a plane parallel to the base, eo 
as to appear like a simple crystal, 
as in ng. 179. Here each end 
shows the forms ooR, - }R, but 
the terminal faces appear in 
parallel instead of alternate posi- 
tion. Something of the same is 
seen in fig. 180, a hemitrope 
Bcalenohedron Irom Derbyshire. 

Hemitropes with the face of the 
primitive rhombohedron as the 
race of composition are also com- 
mon; and they are sometimes 
joined by a face of - JR, the two 
axes forming an angle of 127° 84^ 

Occasionally a third individual 
is inten^osed in a lamellar form, 
as in njg. 18]^ where the faces 
of the two outer portions become 
parallel. This is found in some 
pieces of Iceland spar. When 
the crystals unite in a face of 
the primary rhombohedron, they 
form an angle of 89° 8'; hemitropes 
on this law are easily recognized 
by their differing so little from a 
nght angle in the re-entering 
bend (figs. 182, 183). 

The faces which in this species 
act as faces of composition are 
exceedingly numerous ; other examples are figs. 142, 146, 148, and 

In the prinmtie ayatam twin crystals with parallel axes an 
rare, but with oblique axes common, the faces of union being one of 
the faces of the inrism ooP. Twins of this kind occur frequently ^ 
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Fig. 179. 


Fig. 18a 



Fig. 181. 
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•ngofnitOf cenusita. suipickel, And maiCAiite* In Aragonite the 
cryatAiA axe partly mcerpenetrating, and partly merely in juxta- 
poaition, as m 1S4, where the indiyidoala are formed by the 



1 

Fig. 182, Fig. 183. 

oonibination ooP(il/), od?oo(A), Poo(^). lu fig. 185 several cryetala 
of the same combination form a series with parallel planes of union, 
the inner members of which are often so shortened that they form 

mere films, which appear as striee on the faces f oo and oof go of 
the twin. 

In fig. 186 four crystals, each of the combination ooP, 2poo , having 
united in inclined planes, form a circular group, which returns into 



Fig. 184. Fig. 185. Fig. 186. 

itself. Cerussile occurs in similar groups, building u[ a composite 
hei^onal crystal. It also occurs in stellate twins of two or three 
indinduals, as in figs. 158, 169. Similar stellate combinations i^e 
also common in chrysoberyl. In staurolite, individuals of the pris- 


matic combination 00 P, oof 00 , OP combine, either as in fig. 144 
by a face of the braebydome, having their chief axes almost at right 

angles, or as in fig. 140 by a face of the braebypyramid fPf, the 
chief axes and the brachypinacoids (o) of each ^ ^ 

of the crystals meeting at on angle of about 
60*. This mineral, which is very frequently 
twinned, also forms combinations with tlie axes 
parallel (fig. 187). 

Obliqne th® oblique prismatic system^ twins are by 

jiriiniatic Jio nieans so frequent as heinitropes. Twins of 
twins. interpenetration witli parallel axes, but tlic one 
turned as regards the other round a vertical axis, 
are common in orthoclase (figs. 188, 189). Such 
ctystals are termed right-handed (fig. 188) and 




O' 


left-handed 

the 


ad (fig. 189), 
tal which 




^ to the side of 
been turned. In this 

mineral liemitropes occur around an axis normal to jlf, to P, and 
to n (fig. 529) ; double twins of the last two are common (fig. 530). 

Harmotome and pbil- 
lipsito form first hemi- / 

Twins of tropes, and then twins 
hemi* of these, which are ar- 
tropes, ranged sometimes as 
crosses and sometimes 
as double crosses (fig. 

190). .In hemitroneB of 
gypsum the two halves 
are united by a face 
pmllel to the ortho- 
wgonal section, as in 
Idl, where the two 
halves have united so 
regularly that the faces 
F, P form only one 
plwe. In a nmilar 
manner the two halvae of the augite ciystal represented in fig. 



Fig. 188. 


Fig. 189. 


180 are in fig. 191 united so perfectly and symmetrkally that tha 
line of junci: m cannot be obeerved on the dinopinaooid* The two 
hemipyjamids P(s) (like - P (f) in the gypsum crystal) form at ono 
end (n the crystal a re-entering, at the other a salient angle. 




Fig. 190. 

Hornblende (fig. 192) and wolfiam exhibit a similar appearance. 
This results in the imparting a pseudo-hemimorphism to certain 
oblique prismatic twins, which is Well seen in the twins of spheue 
(fig^. 193 and 589), and in exalting the charac- 
teristic appearance of true hemimorphs, as seen 
in the twin of acmite (fig. 194). In other cases 
the individuals partially ponolrato each other in 
the direction of the ortnodiagonal. This mode 
of union is not uncommon in gypsum, and is 
very frequent in orthoclaae. Two crystals 




Fig. 192. Fig. 193. 

of the latter of the combination (oopoo), ooP, OP, 2Poo , as in 
fig. 131, are often pushed into each other, ab shown in fig. 196. 

In the anorthic system some twin formations are of great import- 
ance, e.g.f as a means of distinguishing the triclinic iVom the mono- 
clinic species of felspar. In one variety 
the twin axis is the normal to the 
brachydiaTOnal chief section. But in 
the anorthic felspars tliis section is not 
perpendicular to the base, and conse- 
quently the two bases form on one side 
a re-entering, on the other a salient 
angle ; whereas in the oblique prismatic 
felspars (where the brachydiagonal chief 
section corresponds to the cliuodiagonal) 
no twin crystals can be produced in 
conformity to this law, and tne two bases 
fall in one plane. 




Fig. 194. 


Fig. 195. 


Albite and oligoclase very often exhibit such twins as in fi^. 196, 
197, where the very obtuse angles formed by the faces of OP, or P 

and P (as well as those of 'Foo , or v and a/), are a very characteristio 
appearance, marking out this mineral at once as a triclinic species. 
Usually the twin formation is repeated, three or more crystals being 
combined, when those in the centre are reduced to mere plates. 
When very numerous, the surfaces P and x are covered with fine 
stria, often only perceptible with a microscope. A second law ob- 
served in triclinio fel^Mirs, particularly in albite and labradorite. 
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■ twittiadf eom^oods wli^ that noimal of the biachy* 

diupnal which is dtoated in the plane of the base. In perioline, a 
Tanetr of albite, these twins appear as in fig. 198, where the two 
crystals are nnited by 


a face of the basal 
pinacoid P. whilst 
the faces of the two 
brachypinacoids (if 

t -1/ ¥ 




M 

Pig. 196. Fig. 197. Fig. 19a 

and it) form edges with very obtuse angles (178® 22'), re-entering 
on the one side and salient on the other. These edges, or the line 
of junction between if and if', are also parallel to the edges formed 
by these faces and the base, or those Mtwoen if and P. In this 
case also the twins are occasionally several times repeated, when 
the faces appear covered by fine striee. 

0au8€ of the Formatvm of Twins and HemUropea , — It has been 
shown above that the relative position of the molecules of crystals 
is determined by a polarity in the molecules themselves. This 
polarity must eiust along three lines which intersect in the centre 
of the molecules ; and unlike poles must attract each other. It has 
been supposed that compound crystals result from a reversion of 
the original polarity of the molecules of a crystal, after it has at- 
tained a certain size. Heat and electricity, resulting from move- 
ments in strata, might occasion such reversion during the forma- 
tion of a crystal, and this would suffice for the explanation of 
hemitropes, though not directly of geniculated crystals, and still 
less of intersecting twins. Twins 
have accordingly been divided into 
* * paragenetic and * ‘ m etagenetic. ** 
The first term is applied to the ordi- 
narily occurring twins, in which the 
compound structure is supposed to 
have had its beginning in a nucleal 
compound molecule, or to have been 
compound in its very origin. In 
metagenetic twins the crystel was at 
first simple, but afterwards, through 
some change in the material furnished 
for its increase or possibly induced in 
itself, it received new layers, or an 
extension in a reversed position. 



Pig. 20a 




Rutile occurs in oiystals like fig. 178, but with a bend at both 
extremities, instead of one only. Here the middle portion of the 
crystal is supposed to have attained a length of half an inch, and 
then it became ^niculated simultaneously at both extremities; 
indeed, in this imneral such genioulations are freouently repeated 
until &e ends are bent into one another, and proauce short hexa- 
gonal prisms with central depressions or even vacuitieo. The re- 
peated twinning which produces atriation, as in calcite and the I 


felipara,tnd the peouliar rippled stniotore of amethyst, are eaoribed 
to a similar operation, acting in an oedlUtory manner. 

Certain intersecting twins in the cubio qrstem may be explained 
simply through excessive or undue accretion of molecules along cer- 
tain lines. At page 851 it was shown how the three-faced octahe- 
dron (fig. 89) was mrmed through an accretion of moleonlee upon the 

faces of the octahedron along axes 
joining the centres of its faces 
(those which connect the solid 
angles of the cube). It was also 
shown that when through this 
accretion two faces of the triakis- 
octahedron (fig. 199), a^acent 
along the ed^ of the octahedron, 
rose into one plane the rhombio 
dodecahedron resulted. If now 
accretion still goes on along the 
same axes, so that the trihedral 
pyramid rises above the level of 
the dodecahedral planes, fig. 200 
results. This is tne twin of the 
three-faced tetrahedron (fig. 201). 




Fig. 206. Fig. 207. 




If the accretion is still along the same axes until the lateral edges of 
the adjacent pyramids fall into the same line, fig. 202 results; and 
this is the twin of the simple tetrahedron (fig. 208). Here accretion 
upon the faces of a complex holohedral form has produced a twin of 
a simple hemihedral form. 

Again, starting from the six-faced octahedron (fig. 204), there is 
produced by the same process first fig. 205, the twin of the six- 
faced tetrahedron (fig. 206), and ultimately fig. 207, the twin of the 
threo-faced tetnediedron (fig. 208). 

2. Departure frem Regularity on Account of Undue Accre- 
tion in certain Directime, — Dielortion of Cryetah , — The 
laws of crystallization should produce cryst^ forms of 
perfect symmetry ; these laws, however, ore subject, not 
only to the influence of other laws, but also frequently to 
disturbing influences which are subject to no law. Abso- 
lute symmetry, therefore, is very uncommon, crystals being 
generally so distorted and disguised through interference 
during their formation that either familiarity on the one 
hand or skill on the other is necessary for their recognition. 
As the magnitude of the angles may vary somewhat, even 
this guide may sometimes perplex. Hence it is necessary 
to be familiar with such departures from symmetry ; and 
some of the more common are here noticed. 

In the cubic mtem a cube (fig. 26), lengthened or shortened 
along one axis, becomes a right square prism (fig. 209), and i! 
elongated in the direction of two axes is changed to a rectangular 
prism (fig. 7). Cubes of pyrites, galena, fluor-spar, kc., are 
generally thus distorted. It is very unusual to find a cubio crystal 
that is a true symmetrical cube. In some species the cube or oeta- 
he<^n (or other monometiio form) is lengthened into a oapillaij 
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^eryital or needle, happeni in red copner end pjpHtee. Ofyeteki 
of acicuUr pyrites occur st the Newton-Stewart lead-mine. 

An octahedron flattened parallel to two of its faces is reduced to 
a tabular crystal (%. 210). If lengthened in the same direction, 
it tahes the form 
in fig. 211 ; or if 
it is still further 

oblitoratioD of 
two opposite octa- 
hedral faces, it 
becomes an acute 
rhombohedron 
(same figure). 

When an octa- 
hedron is extend- 
ed in the direction 
of a line between 
two opposite 
edges, it has the 
general form of 
a rectangular 
octahedron ; and 
still further ex- 
tended, as in fig. 

212, it is changed 
to a rhombic 
prism with dilie- 

dr»l siimmita. p. Pi 212. 

The figure repre- ^ , , , , « \ 

Bents tliis prism lying on its acute edge (spinel, fluor,^ magnetite;. 

The dodecahedron when lengthened in the direction of the up- 
right axis becomes a 84]uare prism with pyramidal summits (fig. 
218); and when shortened along the same axis it is reduced to a 
square octahedron with truncated basal angles (fig« 214). Both 






Fig. 213. Fig. 214. 'Fig. 216. 

these forms are modifications of the square prism; the first mode 
of distortion is common in garnet, rendering it liable to be con- 
sidered zircon ; the second is seen in aplomo, when it might be taken 



Fig. 216. 



Fig. 217. 


for stannite. When the first of these forms is flattened, as in fig. 216 
it resembles a form of stilbito. 

When a dodecahedron again is lengthened along a diagonal 
between the obtuse solid angles, it becomes 
a six-sided prism with trihedral summits, 
as in ilg. 216 ; and when shortened in the 
same direction, it becomes a rhombohedron 
which has its six acute sjigles truncated 
(fig. 217). In the first 
case, a crystal of green 
garnet or uwarowite 
wonld resemble dioptase ; 
in the latter, colourless 
garnet would resemble/ 
calcite. VH 

The trapezohedron is 
exceedingly snbject to 
distortions which fre- 
quently disguise it mush, 
when elowted in the 
direction or the upright 




Fig. 210- 


Fig. 2ia 

axis it becomes a~ double eight-sided pynunld with four-sided 
emimits (% 218) ; a farther dongation along the same axis would 


rssult in the obliteration of theee smnmit fiiees, and in thsjnndno- 
tion of a perfect double octagonal pyramid (fig. 219). The first 
of these distortions is exceedingly common in analcime and njs 




Fig. 220. 


Fig. 221. 


uncommon in garnet ; the latter rarely occurs in analcime. Len^- 
ened along an octahedral axis it becomes fig. 220 ; shortened along 
the same it becomes fig. 221. Both are seen in analcime. 



Fig. 228. 


Fig. 222. 


When the tetrakishcxalicdron is lengthened along a single octa- Of tetn 
hedral axis it assumes the form of fig. 222 ; still further elongated, 
with obliteration of one half of its planes, it becomes a scalene do- hedrou. 
decahedron, resembling the “dog tooth” form 
of calcite (fig. 223). Fig. 224 is abemihedron of 
this form, produced by shortening along an 
octahedral axis, with obliteration of all the 
planes which do not touch tiie poles of that axis. 

In the case of modi- 
fied crystals of this 
system the distortions 
are more complex. 

Fig. 226 represents a 
crystal of cinnamon- 
stone from Aberdeen- 
shire ; it is a combina- 
tion of the dodecahe- 
dron and the trapezo- 
hedron. Only four 
dodecahedral faces re- 
main (d)f and those 
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Fig. 226. 

It may be best 


Pig. 224. 

of the trapezohedron (n) are of unequal size, 
understood by regarding it as fig. 218 with the four veHical faces 
of fig. 218 ; BO that it combines the distortions of both of these 
figures. 

Crystals of diamond are very frequently distorted, though gene- 
rally through curvatures of their faces. 

ImperfectioTis in the Surfaxies of Crystals, 

Of these the most important are striae, caverns, and 
curvatures. 

1. Striaied Surfaces , — The parallel furrows on the surfaces of Imperf« 
crystals are called strite, and such surfaces are said to be striated, tion ot 

Each ridge on a striated surface is enclosed by two narrow planes, surfaces 
These planes often correspond in jiosition to a secondary or to the 
primary planes of the crystal, and we may suppose these ridges to 
have been formed by rapeated oscillation in tne operation of those 
causes which f^ve rise, W'hen acting uninterruptedly, to larger 
planes. By this means the surfaces of a crystal are marked in 
parallel lines with a succession of narrow planes, meeting at angles 
alternately re-entering and salient, and constituting the ridges 
referred to. This coinoination of different planes in tne formation 
of a surface has been termed an oscillation of faces. 

Cubes of pyrites are generally striated in such a way that the Strialion 
Btri» on adjacent faces are at right angles to one another. These 
lines are parallel to the intersections of the primary faces with the 
planee of the pentagonal dodecahedron, which is the most common 
form of pyrites ; and they have evidently resulted from an oscilla- 
tion between the primary and this secondary form. 

The rhombic dodecahedron la often striated parallel either with tiia 
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•dgM, or with tlie longor or ihodiortor dioMnal of its faces. In the 
first case, seen in nmet (fig. 226), there Is a passage into the riz- 
faoed octahedron ; w second results fh>in an osmlatorr combination 
of the dodecahedron with the regular oetahedron, as in magnetite ; 
and the last with the cube, as in aplome. 

Bhombohedrons of chabasite are often striated parallel to the 



Fig. 226. 


Fig. 227. 


terminal (fig* 227), indicating an oscillatory combination be- 
tween the pnbiary faces and a secondary plane whicli bevels these 
edges. 

Stnation of faces is more frequent in the rhombohedral system 
than in any of the others. Horizontal stnae are of almost invariable 
occurrence in the prismatic ^ ^ 

faces of quartz, whatever be the J 

fbrm of the crystal. The oscil- /s ? 
lation hero has taken place " * B 

between the pyramidal and the B / W 

prismatic faces (figs. 228, 229, '‘i-jr 
230). During its growth there ^ L 

seems to have been a con- \ Wf/ 

tinned effort to complete the \ IH / 

crystal by the assumption of vv^ 

the terminal planes, — which ^ 

effort was intermittently over- 228. Fig. 229. Fig. 230. 
come by a preponderating one to continue the deposition of matter 
along its main axis. Quartz crystals, from these alternate efforts, 
often taper to a point, without having any regular pyramidal face. 

The lateral planes of prisms of tourmaline are very frequently 
convex, owing to oscillation between several lateral faces. In all 
such cases the interfacial angles cannot bo determined, as they aro 
lost in the rounding. 

The striations on the lateral faces of foliated minerals are merely 
the edges of lamime. Examples ; mica and gypsum. 

2. Cavernous CfrysteZs. —Crystals not unfrequently occur with a 
deep pyramidal depression occupying the place of each piano, as is 
often observed in common salt, galena (iig. 21), and sulphur. In 
the solution of crystals through atmosphenc exposure, an approach 
to the same form is sometimes obtained, owing to the fact that the 
centres of the faces yield sooner than the edges and angles. Crystals 
of redmthite are often thus cavernous. Sometimes octahedrons 
occur with a trianmilar cavity, in place of each face (fig. 22). The 
same is met with in other forms. 

8. Curved Surfaces, surfaces sometimes result from the 

oscillatory combination already noticed. Otners result from a 
curvature in the laminae constituting the crystal. Crystals of 
diamond have convex faces, and aro sometimes almost spheres. 
This mode of curvature, in which all the faces are equally convex, 
is less common than that in which a convex surface is opposite and 
parallel to a corresponding concave surface. Bhombohedrons of 
spathic iron and pearl spar are usually thus curved, as is shown 
in fig. 231. The saddle-shaped crystals of the same mineral (fig. 



Fig. 281. Fig. 282. 

282) are remarluble instances of several reversed curvatures in the 
same fac^ A sinralar curvature is shown in fig. 238, of calcite. 
The conical crystals of brown zinc blende, aud the lenticular and 
conical mystals of gypsum, are other examples. Crystals of 
quarts are sometimes curved aud twisted. When this takes place 


j 

r 


in the left-lumded and right-handed oiystals, tlie twist is to the 
ri^t or left according as the crystal is imht- or left-handed. 

The surfaces of crystals are frequently far from flat, on account of 
fracture, with dislocation of the several fragments, occasioned bv 
motion in the enclosing rook, the material of which is forced, or it 
may be transfused, into the rents. The tourmalines and beryls (fig. Disli 
234) which occur in granitic dykes are very subject to this, the f ras- oatei 
ments being often bent as well as di^lao^ A more or less simm- crys 
taneous effort in the crystallization or two substances may poduce 
a structure with the external form of one, the interior of which 
exhibits imbedded crystals of the other, more or less perfect in 
their development. In pegmatite or graphic granite, rude ciystals 
of felspar contain skeleton forms of quartz, of which generally only 
one side of the prism and two of the pyramid occur, mrming a rude 
lettering. Similar hollow quartz forms occur imbedded in garnet, 
radiating from its centre (fig. 285), and roughening its surface from 
protrusion, without distorting its form. Totally imbedded micro- 
scopic crystals, **microlithB,*' are, as in the latter coses, chemi- 


Fig. 233. 


Fig. 235. 


Fig. 234. Fig. 286. 

cally non-assimilable. These are frequently arranged in layers in 
the including crystal, as in augite and leucite. When there is 
a certain amount of chemical resemblance there may occur a 
definiteness in the arrangement; and if the enclosed substance 
crystallizes in a system differing from that of the mineral which 
includes it, the angles of the latter are more or less distorted. Thi^ 
is the case in **microcline,'’ where the intrusion of a plagioclaitio 
felspar causes some departure from the rectangularity of orthoclase. 
Foreign amorphous matter caught up or attaching itself to the 
surfaces; of a crystal, during the process of its growth, causes lines of 
feeble cohesion, — as in the case of cap^ied crystals of quartz. Here 
an occasional selectivoness in the sets of faces to whi^ the foreign 
matter adheres seems to indicate that it has been to some extent 
under the influence of a polarity in its adhesion. Something of the 
same kind seems to have influenced the arrangement of the quartz 
grains MUght up daring the formation of the crystal of gAmet 
shown in fig. 236. The perfect modelling of rock cryst^ is^ 
however, but little interfered with by the almost numberless 
substances which they contain. 

Aggregation of Crystals, 

Crystalline aggregates whicli pass into amorphous masses 
may, in their more marked or perfect form, be assigned to an 
imperfect twinning. 

Crystals are often ^ouped in linear series, as in native 
copper^ and silver, and thus constitute long threads or re- 
ticulations. In clustered crystals those ac^oining each other 
are generally parallel in position, and are united by a 
plane parallel to one of the principal sections, or to planes ci 
common occurrence. Senarmont mentions a union in galenai 

XVI — 47 
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parftild to iihe octahedral faces, as common ; and he also 
describes an instance where the union was parallel to the 
plane 3}. 

The positions of crystals on the supporting rock seem at first 
to be m^out auy regularity. But by closer inspection we detect 
eyen here the same law of harmony that governs the formation of 
the simple and compound crystal The yarious positions assumed 
correspond generally with the more common kinds of composition 
in twin crystals. This regularity is not always manifest on account 
of the unevenness of the surface on which they rest In general, 
however, on glancing over a surface covered with crystals, a 
reflexion from one face will be accompanied with i-eflexions from 
the corresponding face in each of the other crystals, showing tiiat 
the crystals are similarly positioned throughout. 

This tendency to p^llelism in the positions of associated 
crystals is apparent even in crystalline aggregates. In granite, 
for example, which is composed of felspar, quartz, and mica, the 
felspar crystallizations have usually a common position ; that is, 
the corresponding extremities lie in the same direction, or nearly 
80 . On tms account granite is cloavable in one direction more 
easily than in othe)*8, and this direction is that of the perfect 
cleavage plane of the felspar ; the second less perfect cleavage of 
the felspar permits of fracture of the rock nearly at right angles to 
the first ; but, as there is no such third cleavage in the felspar, the 
workman, in fashioning the blocks of granite for paving stones, is 
compelled to chip or dress thorn off in tlie third direction. 

The dominant action of polarity may, moreover, give a parallel 
position to the main axes of difl'erent minerals belonging to the 
same system, wlicu ciystallizing in association, and oven to those 
which belong to different systems. 

Fig. 237 is an illustration of the first 
of such cases, ivhcre a crystal of zircon 
is implanted into a crystal of xeiiolime, 
and has its main axis identically in 
the same line. As illustrations of the 
latter — a parallel position of the axes 
of crystals of different systems— there 
are records of such association in 
crystals of cyanite and staiirolite, of 
muscovite and haughtonite, of olbite 
and orthoclasc. TJie same has been 
observed between crystals of rutile 
and sjHJCular iron, — the ciystals of 
rutile m this case having the vertical 
axis in the direction of a lateral axis 

of the specular iron. Hoidinger has observed pyroxene and horn- 
blende crystals associated in ]>arallel positions. 

A prism of calcite terminating in the planes g (fig. 106} has been 
observed, in which each plane was covered with small crystals of 
quartz all lying symmetrically, with their pyramids pointing towards 
the summit of the calcite crystal. When one mineral is changed 
into another, a i»olarity of accretion is still often seen to have domi- 
nated in the arrangement. In a crystal of calcite which had been 
changed into a number of minute crystals of aragonite, the main 
axes of the latter all lay in the direction of the main axis of the 
original crystal of calcite. 
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Irregular Aggregation of Crystals , — Besides the regular 
unions now described, crystals are often aggregate in 
peculiar ways, to which no fixed laws can be assigned. 

Thus some crystals, apparently simjde, are composed of concen- 
tric crusts or shells, which may be removed one after the other, 
always leaving a smaller crystal like a kernel, with smooth distinct 
faces. Some specimens of quartz from Beeralston in Devonshire 
consist apparently of hollow hexagonal pyramids placed one ivithin 
another. Other minerals, as fiuor-spar, apatite, idocrase, heavy 
spar, and calc-spar, disclose a similar structure by bands of dif- 
ferent colours. A growth rendered intermittent through the 
deposition of a thin layer of foreign matter is thus develoi^ed. 

Many laige crystals, again, appear like an aggregate of numerous 
small crystals, partly of the same 2)artly of different forms. Thus 
some octahedrons of fluor-spar from Schlaggenwald are made up of 
small dark violet- blue cubes, whose projecting angles give a drusy 
character to the faces of the larger form. Such polysynthetic 
crystals, as they may be called, are very common in calc-spar. 
VarieUes Forms of Crystalliru Aggregates^-^QryM^ have often 
of ftmc- been produced under conditions preventing the free de- 
tune in velopment of their forms ; and, according to the direction 
of tie axis in which the development has been checked, 
they may be divided into “columnar” and “lamellar” 
arrangements. 

The eolufMULT stmetura is made up of a more or less fibrous 
arrangement; and this may be suppose to have accrued from the 
•imultaneoas growth of a multitude of crystals from a single or 


fnm closely adjacent centres of snpport, so that, while the aysUle 
were free to elongate themselves in the direction of their main azis^ 
their increase was restrained laterally, by their impset upon one 
another. When the suriaoes of sap^rt ore level, or consist of 
the opposing sides of a vein, the columns or fibres, frequently 
exceedingly delicate, ore parallel, and not unfreqnently they then 
have a silky lustre. In the latter of the above circumstances the 
fibres are disposed transversely to the vein. Examples: ^psum, 
chrysotile, sarin-spar. When the surface of support is rough, or has 
angular projecrious, the fibres radiate from certain of these in all 
directions, producing, in a thin vein, a starlike forni, whence the 
arrangement is cdled * * stellular. Example : wavellite. When this 
takes place in an open cavity, producing brush-like forms, they are 
termed ^'radiant.** Examples : antimonite, needlestone. When the 
points of divergent nowth are so positioned that tiie radiating 
groups interlace with one another, the structure is said to be 
* * reticulated, ' ' from its resemblance to a net Example : tremolite. 
When individual membora of such fibrous structure project above 
the general surface with acuminated extremities, they are said to be 
“acicular’*; when the protruding columns are of uniform thiclpess 
they are termed ** bacillary,'* or rod-like. Such terms as straight, 
curved, twisted-columnar, diverging, or confused-fibrous explain 
themselves. Such fibrous arrangements as the above may occur 
imbedded centrally in a rock mass, which had been the magma 
out of which they were formed; or they may line the inner surface 
of cavities, filled originally either with water or aqiffeous vapour. 
These modes of occurrence have been distin^ished by Mohs as 
crystal groups and druses. The former includes all unions of im- 
bedded crystals round a central nucleus; the latter those of crystals 
of simultaneous or regularly successive growth on a common 
support. In the first case, there may be spheroidal, ellipsoidal, cocks- 
conro, or other forms, frequently seen in marcasite, pyrite, and 
gypsum. In the second, spheroidal forms are less rare, but are 
seen in the case of several of the fibrous zeolites. In such c^s 
surfaces more or less rou^h are coated, and diminished in an^larity, 
through the hemispherical forms produced by the radiation of a 
multitude of fibres. Certain imitative outlines thus result from the 
successive deposition of layers of these crystals. These forms or 
uniting masses are termed “globular” when nearly spherical, “botry- 
oidal” when like bunches of grapes, “reniform^* or kidney-shaped 
when the spheres are larger, more confluent, and less distinct, and 
“mammillated " when the masses arc nearer to hemispheres. Mosolite 
occurs in globular forms ; prehnite in hotryoidal ; haematite and 
chalcedony in reuiform; and sidcrite and calamine in mammillated. 
In all the above cases the transveroe fracture of such structures dis- 
closes the fibrous arrangement of the parts ; but, if the ^owth has 
been intermittent, lines of deposit, concentric with the central 
nucleus of each sphere, are evidenced by layers of distinct colours. 
Fracture or sejiaration frequently takes place, also, along such lines. 
In such drusy cavities— termed “geodes” when they are circular- 
after a certain number of such lines of deposit, rouped arrange- 
ments which have somewhat more of free crystalline development 
may assume other imitative forms in which there is a certain 
de 2 )endence on the crystallomphic character of the mineral con- 
cerned. There are thus produced coralloidal or coral-like groups, 
fruticosc or cauliflower-like fp'oups, capillary or hair-like, and mi- 
form or thread-like or wirc-luce forms. Often these groups expand 
in several directions, and produce arborescent, dendritic, plumose, 
mossy, dentiform, or other forms. Such are common among the 
native metals ; as gold, silver, and copper. Mesolite is very 
frequently plumose. A “drusy crust is the term applied to a 
thill rough layer of crystals, which invests either a large crystal 
or the surface of some other body lodged in the interior of 
cavities. 

In the laTMllar structure a development along the mem axis 
would api^ear to have been checked, and the crystdlographio force 
to have expended itself laterally; though this is not we invariable 
habit of a species under all circumstances, as exemplified by baryte. 
This structure consists of flat crystals, or leaves. It is 

termed “tabular” when the plates are of uniform thickness, 
“ lenticular ” when they are thinner on the edges, “ wedge-shaped ” 
when sharp on one edge, “scaly” when the plates are thin and 
small, “ foliaceous” when larger and easily separable; “ micaceous” 
is also used to describe this kind of etructure. It may also be curved 
lamellar and straight lamellar/ Wollastonit^, when flat lam^ar, 
is called tabular spar ; gypsum is frequently lenticular, talc scaly. 
Lamellar minerals when radiating from a centre often form fan- 
shaped, wheel -like, almond-shaped, comb-like, and other groups. 

In the granular structure, the force of crystallization nas oeen 
exerting itself along all the axes ; hut, from the multiplicity of 
crystallizing centres, there has been such mutual interference that 
no single individuals have been able to assume perfect or even 
characteristic forms. The jmrticles in agranular structure differ 
much in size. When coarse, the mineral is described as coarsely 
g^ular ; when fine, finely granular ; if not distingnishable by 
the naked eye, the structure is termed impalpable. Eyawplas of 
the fimt taxg be observed in granular oa^TOnate of lime, of tiM 
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Moond in aome mietiea of speoolar iron, of the last in chalcedony, 
opal, and other apecles. 

The aboye tenns are indefinite, but of necessity, as there is 
erery degrae of fineness of structure in the minend species, from 
perfectly impalpable, through all possible shades, to the coarsest 

n ular. The term phanero-crystalline has been used for yarieties 
'hich the grains are distinot, and crypto-crystalline for those 
in which they are not discernible without the aid of a lens. 
Granular minerals, when euily crumbled in the fingers, are said to 
be fnable. 

The minute or crypto-crystalline minerals form aggregates some- 
what similar to the aboye. When globular or oolitic, tlio minute 
crystals often appear to radiate from a centre, or form concentric 
crusts. These are often globular or nodular; as in dolomite. Some- 
what similar are the stalactites and stalagmites, in which the 
mineral (especially rock-salt, calc-spar, malachite, lioematite, 
limonite) has been deposited from a fluid dropping slowly from 
some overhanging body, or some rent in the roof of a cave. In 
this case there is generally found a long pendent cylinder or cone, 
the principal axis of which, generally hollow, is vertical, whilst 
the marginal parts are arranged at right angles to it, exco 2 )t where 
they carve round the termination of the tube, when they become 
hemispherical. 

By far the largest masses of the mineral kingdom have, however, 
been produced under conditions in which a free development of their 
forms was excluded, and are termed amorphous. This has been the 
case with the greater portion of the minerals composing rocks or 
filling veins and dykes. The structure of these masses on the largo 
scale belongs to geology, but some varioties of the textures, visible 
in hand specimens, may be noticed. The individual grains or 
masses have seldom any regular form, but ap]>ear round, long, or 
flat, according to circumstances, and as each has been more or less 
checked in the process of formation. Even then, however, a certain 
regularity in the position of the parts is often observable, as in 
graphic granite, where the axes of the skeleton crystals of quartz 
are parallel. The rock is termed massive when the grains which 
form it are small, or granular when they are longer and more dis- 
tinct. Sometimes the rock becomes slaty, dividing into thin 
plates ; or concretionary, forming roundish masses ; at other times 
the interijosition of some foreign substance (gas or vapour) has 
rendered it porous, cellular, or vesicular, giving rise to drusy 
cavities. These cavities are often empty, but have occasionally 
been more or leas filled by products of change in the rock. It is 
named amygdaloidal when the cavities so filled have the form of 
an almond. 

Changes of Crystalline Structure, 

** Pseudomorphs ” are minerals which appear under a 
form of crystallization which does not belong to the 
species. They may be recognized either by their having 
no cleavage, which is most usual, or by their cleavage 
being altogether different in direction from that of the 
mineral imitated. Generally they have rounded angles, 
rough and dull surfaces, and when broken show a granular 
structure. The faces of the crystal, moreover, are often 
covered with minute crystals of a form different from that 
of the mineral imitatec^ but which is that belonging to the 
substance now present. Occasionally the resemblance to 
real crystals is so perfect, from the perfect polish of the 
faces, ^at they are distinguished with difficulty. They 
may be frequently found still undergoing change. 

Pseudomorphs have been classed under four heads ■ 

1. Paeudo'morphs by -Formed by a gradual change of 

composition in a spocios. Of these there are two varieties: they 
may be mudomorpnous by loss of an ingredient, or by addition of 
an ingredient ; change of augite to steatite is an example of the 
first, and of galena into anglesite is one of the second. 

2. P8evd(moTph8 by Substitution, — Those formed by the replace- 
ment of a mineral which has been removed, or is gradually under- 
going removal; e,g.^ galena takes the form of pyromorphito. 

8. Pseudomorphs by Those fonned through the 

incrustation of a crystal, which may be subsequently dissolved away. 
Often the cavity is afterwards filled by infiltration ; e.g,^ change of 
fluor to quartz. 

4. Pstudomrnhs by Those formed when a 

mineral passes from one dimorphous state to another ; e,g,, change 
of aragonite to calcite. 

These different kinds of change are not always distinguishable. 
In some cases a change may tidee place through alteration of the 
surface, and then, tms process ceasing, the interior may be dis- 
solved out, leaving a pseudomorph like one of incrustation ; or a 
psendomo^h that appears to be a result of me.'^ chemical altera- 
tion may be wholly aue to subslitution simply. 
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Again, changes of scapolite to a felspar, and of angiV to nralite 
(hornblende), have been considered by Sohe^rer examples of 
paramorphi^,— scapolite being consider dimorphons with some 
felspars, and augite with bombCnde. But, while such paramorphio 
changes undoubtedly take place with aragonity, their occurrence in 
these ailicab*8-— which are common associates in the same rook, and 
must have been formed under like circumstanoea— is hardly prob- 
able. 

Where mineral bodies have taken the form of organisms, it is 
more a case of molecular replacement than of true psendomo^hism. 

Pseudomorphism should be understood, however, to consist, not 
simply in alteration of oivstals, but in many instances of changes 
in beds of rock. Thus all serpentine, whether in mountain masses 
or in simple crystals, has been formed through a process of pseudo- 
morphism— or, in more general language, of metamorphism— of 
olivine and augite. The same is tnie of other magnesian rocks, as 
steatitic, talcose, and chlorite slates. The c^stidline rocks often 
offer examples of a change similar in nature. The graphite of these 
rocks is probably but a metomorph of some vegetable organism. 
Thus the subject of metamonihism, as it bears on all crystalline 
rocks, and that of pseudomorphism, are but branches of one system 
of plienomena ; the chemistry of both is the same, and a knowledge 
of such changes is indispensable to a study of the older rock strata 
of the earth. 

The common change of pyrites, forming the main ingredient of 
the upper part of metallic lodes, to earthy red or brown iron ore, 
thus producing the “ gossan” of miners, is one of many examples 
of these processes now in progress. Often the gossan contains dis- 
seminated silver or gold, derived from the decomposed ores. This 
is a case of pseudomor)>hi8m, as truly as when a simple crystal of 
pyrites becomes limonite ; the mode of change ana its laws are 
the same. Again, phosphates, 
vanadiates, and arson iatos 
of lead, Ac., as well as car- 
bonates and sulphates, are 
among the surface species, 
or those that occui)y the 
upper part of metallic lodes ; 
they are the results of altera- 
tion within those depths to 
which atmospheric agencies 
penetrate. 

Pseudomorphs are always 
records of post existences, m 
some cases they may bo the 
only evidence we possess of 
suen prior existence. Figs. 

238, 239 are pseudomormis 
of quartz or hornstono alter 
datholite ; the measured 
angles of thoso crystals show 
that the imitated crystal wua 
datholite; but that mineral 
does not now occur in crystals 
of either of these forms. 

Tho process of petrification 
of organic bodies is in reality 
a species of pseudomorphic 
formation, and has been ])ro> 
duced in all the above modes. 

External and internal casts of organic bodies are not uncom- 
mon. In other cases the original substance has been replaced 
by some mineral which has preserved, not merely the external 
form, but even the minutest detail of internal structure,— so that 
the different kinds of wood have been distinguished in their silici- 
fied trunks. The most common petrifying substances are silica 
and carbonate of lime. In encrinites, echinites, belemnites, and 
other fossils, the crystals of calc-spar often occur in very regular 
positions. In some varieties of petrified wood both the ligneous 
structure and the cleavage of the calc-spar are obwrvable. 

Different from the above are mineralized bodies, in which the 
original structure is still retained, but their chemical nature 
pariially changed. In these a complete series may be often traced, 
as from wood or peat, through the varieties of brown coal, 
common coal, anthracite, and graphite. 

Causes of Change , — Tho causes of change are theOrii 
simplest and most universal operations about us : — (1) the P««' 
process of gradual alteration to which some substances are 
liable on account of the presence of oxygen and carbonic 
acid in the atmosphere, and the reaction of substances thus 
fonned on adjacent ingredients, aided or promoted by 
electrical currents or by heat; (2) the solvent pow^ of 
ordinary waters, cold or hot, or of steam ; (3) reactionsi 
in accordance with chemical principles, of the inm^ents 
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dififiolved in these waters, or in mineral or sea waters, heated 
or at the ordinary temperature ; (4) the action of gases ex- 
haling fix>m the earth ; (5) changes referable to volcanic 
action. 

Ordinary waters hold in solution, as is well hnown, more or less 
of minend matter. When water containing carbonic acid n passed 
through a large number of ordinarily occurring minerals, it gives 
evidence of the presence of an alkali, or Ume, or magnesia ; and 
some of these minerals give the tests even with the first drops. 
Pure water gives with many of them a similar result, but more 
slowly. Limestone in forty-eight hours yields soluble i^edients 
to the extent of 0*4 to 1 per cent, of the whole mass. The lime, 
magnesia, and alkalies appear in the condition of carbonates ; and 
the iron passes from the state of carbonate to that of peroxide 
during evaporation. The silicates of magnesia, lime, and man- 
ranese are especially ready in yielding to this action. Silica, 
however, is more soluble in ordinary than in carbonated water. 

These facts illustrate two important points (1) that ordinary 
waters lying upon and filtering through the earth's crust are 
constantly active in dissolving and decomposing mineiala and 
rocks, and that even species reputed indestructible are thus acted 
upon ; and (2) that the waters are thus furnishing themselves with 
agents capable of effecting other chemical changes. These waters 
penetrate all rocks, as well as percolate through soils. Hence the 
action is a universal one, everywhere going on ; and the results are 
universal. Bones, shells, corals, and animal remains generally 
are also sources of carbonate of lime, phosphates, and nuorides ; 
and plants may contribute also potash and soda, and sometimes 
silica. 

Carbonic acid is a constant ingredient of the atmosphere, and is 
dissolved by the rains as they descend ; hence this active de- 
composing agent is present in all ordinary waters; but it is also 
a result of different mineral changes. Sulphate of iron along 
with vegetable matters gives oxygen to the carbon of the vegetable 
matter, and thus produces carbonic acid and pyrites or sulphuret 
of iron ; and the large quantities of pyrites in coal-beds snow on 
how fpand a scale this process has taken place. Sulphate of zinc 
in a similar manner produces carbonic acid and blende or sulphuret 
of zinc. Bischof observes that the carbonic acid which has thus 
been eliminated must have been sufficient in quantity to make an 
atmosphere of car\)onic acid equal in height to our present atmo- 
sphere. Again, decomposition of sulphurets produces sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; this by the oxidating action of the atmosphere forms 
sulphuric acid, and the sulphuric acid acting on limestone produces 
gypsum, and liberates carbonic acid. Sulphurous acid is also 
generated iu the neigh hourliood of volcanoes, and rapidly becomes 
sulphuric acid, with the same result. Moreover, silica in waters, if 
aided by heat, will decompose limestone and liberate carbonic aeid. 
Hence it is that this gas is exceedingly common in exhalations from 
mineral springs ; indeed it occurs more or less in all waters. 

The dissolving and decomposing action of carbonated waters is 
therefore general. The sea also partakes of this character, and, in 
virtue of the numerous salts wliicli it holds dissolved, is a powerful 
agent in carrying on the changes to which the nroccss leads. Sucli 
changes and the various pscudomorphs to whicn they give rise have 
to be regarded as types and evidences of vast mctamorphic transfor- 
mations, — processes either of decay or of reformation which have 
modified widespread rock-masses, and which are at the present 
time altering the structure of the crust of the earth. It is tnrough 
a study of pseudomorphs, and of the ijroccsses which have gone to 
form tliem, that mineralogy is to become the germ from which 
alone the petrological de{>artment of geology can have its true 
development, and become a living instead of a merely speculative 
science. 

Physical Properties op Minerals. 

Characters Depervding on Light 

There are few more interesting departments of science 
than the relations of mineral bodies to light, and the modi- 
fications which it undergoes either when passing through 
them or when reflected from their surface. In this place, 
however, \ye only notice these phenomena so far as they 
point out distinctions in the internal constitution of minerals, 
ot furnish characters for distinguishing one species from 
another. 

Lustre , — Though the varieties of lustre admit of no precise 
or mathematical determination, they are of considerable 
value in mineralogy. One highly important distinction 
founded on them is that between minerals of metallic and 
non-metallic aspect or character. Transparency and opacity 
nearly coincide with this division, — the met^r minerals 
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being almost constantly opaque, the non-metallic more or 
less transparent. Minerals which are perfectly opaquOi 
and show the peculiar brilliancy and opacity of surface of 
polished metals, are named metallic ; those which possess 
these properties in an inferior degree are semi-metallic; 
and those without these properties are non-metallic. 

Lustre has reference to either the intensity or the quality of the 
reflected light, considered as distinct from colour. Several degrees 
in intensity have been named: — (1) splendent, when a mineral 
reflects light so perfectly as to be visible at a great distance, and 
lively and well-defined images are formed in its faces, as ^lena, 
specular iron, or cassiterite ; (2) shining, when the reflected light 
is weak, and only forms indistinct and cloudy images, as heavy 
spar or calcito ; (8) glistening, when the reflected light is so feeble 
as not to be observable at a greater distance than arm's length, and 
no longer forms an image, as talc; (4) glimmering, when the 
mineral held near the eye in full clear daylight presents only a 
number of small shining points, as red haematite and granular 
limestone. When, as in ^alk or kaolin, the lustre is so feeble as to 
be iudiscemible, the mineral is said to be dull. 

In regard to the kind or quality of the lustre, the following 
varieties are distinguished (1) the metallic, seen in much per- 
fection in native metals and their compounds with sulphur, and 
im;)erfectly in glance coal ; (2) adamantine, found in beautiful per- 
fection in the diamond, and in some varieties of blende and 
ceriissite ; a modification is metallic adamantine, as seen iu wolfram 
and black cerussite ; (8) vitreous or glassy, seen in rock crystal, or 
common glass, or, inclining to adamantine, in flint glass ; sub- 
vitreous is seen in broken calcitc ; (4) resinous, when the body 
appears as if smeared with oil, as in pitchstone, blende, and 
garnet ; (5) waxy, like beeswax, as seen in wax-opal and ozocerite ; 

(6) pearly, like mother-of-pearl, seen in gyrolite^ talc, heulandite ; 

(7) silky, the glimmering lustre seen on fine fibrous aggregates like 
amianthus, tremolite, chrysotilc, krokidolite. 

These degree and kinds of lustit: are generally exhibited differ- 
ently by unlike faces of the same crystal, but always similarly by 
like faces. The lateral faces of a right square prism may thus 
difier in lustre from that of a terminal face. Thus the lustre of the 
lateral faces of apophyllite is vitreous, while that of the terminal, 
at right angles thereto, is pearly ; chrysotile is silky when split 
along the fibres, dull when at right angles to them. 

The prface of a cleavage plane, in foliated minerals, generally 
differs iu lustre from the sides ; and here again in some cases the 
latter are vitreous, while the former is pearly, as in heulandite. 

As shown by Haidinger, only the vitreous, adamantine, and 
metallic lustres belong to faces perfectly smooth and pure. In the 
first, the index of retraction of the mineral is 1 ‘3 to 1 *8 ; in the 
second, 1*9 to 2*6 ; in the third, above 2*5. The pearly lustre is a 
result of reflexion from numberless lamolleB, or cleavage jilanes, 
within a translucent mineral ; and in hydrated minerals, as in the 
zeolites, it is the result of incipient change,— namely, a loss of water 
V hich ensues upon exposure to the atmosphere. 

Colour , — This is a property which is of very inferior 
value. Minerals are so seldom, if ever, absolutely pure 
that very minute quantities of an intensely coloured 
impurity may impart colour to a substance inherently 
colourless, or overpower a feebler colour which may be 
its own. 

Some few minerals have colour so strong, or have a constitution 
so little susceptible of intormixturo, that they retain almost unim- 
paired the colour special to them. Such a substance is pyrite ; its 
jrass-yellow colour maybe heightened to gold-yellow by intermixture 
with copper sulphide, or it may be slightly bleached by arsenic ; but 
the nature of ite composition does not admit of the intrusion of ordi- 
nary colouring ingredients. Tlie yellow of native gold, again, may be 
paled bv impoverishment with the white of silver, down to the dull 
tint of electrum ; but no foreign colouring matter can intrude itself 
into a metallic mass. Such substances as these,-— native metals, 
sulphides, and oxides,— have colours essential to them, dependent 
on their constitution, and to a great extent characteristic of the 
species. 

A second class of minerals ore colourless of themselves, and thus 
very subject to the influence of minute quantities of foreign tinc- 
torial impurity. These are absolutely transparent and devoid of 
colour when in crystals, but white and opaque when reduced to 
powder ; as ice and snow, calcite and ch^k, rock-crystal and 
sand. But such substances are generally coloured ; ** muddM ” it 
would be called in the first case, thougli it is equally so with the 
others. Buch false colour may be imparted in several ways. It 
may be (1) from their holding dissolvea some colouring matter ; (2) 
from mechanical mixture oi colouring substances suw as metallic 
oxides, or minute crystals (^‘endomorphs") of another mineral; or 
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( 8 ) from diemioil replacement, — the subetitation of a smaller or 
larger quantity of a coloured isomorphous ingredient 

Xb illustration of the firs^ silica, colourless in rock-crystal, has 
been found of almost every tint, due fi^uently to vola^e hydrocar- 
bons which are dissipated by heat Fluorite also, found of almost 
every shade of every colour, may possibly bo to a certain extent 
referred here. 

Quarts felspar, and calcite are often coloured accidentally by 
imbedded l^ers of foreign ** inclusions,” or by ** spangling endo- 
morphs.”^ These are mechanically mixed, so far as regards their 
presence in a structure of different and non-assimilable chemical 
composition, but crystallogmphically arranged. They either mark 
the lines of interrupted or intermittent growth; or, in the case of 
endomorphs, the axial positions of the minute intruding foreign 
crystals He in one plane, or in the same sots of planes. 

As an instance of colours introduced through definite chemical 
replacement, calcite may be cited. Carbonate of lime is colourless ; 
if a portion of this be replaced by carbonate of magnesia there is a 
certain amount of pearly opacity j if by carbonate of manganese, 
of a pink tinge ; if by carbonate of iron, of yellow, which may be 
increased through oxygon absorption and ** weathering ” to an ochre 
tint, and ultimately to a dark brown. 

Sulphuret of zinc, chemically white, and mineralogically trans- 
Pjsrent, may, through metallic substitution, be found of almost all 
tints of yellow, orange, brown, and black. Again, hornblende, 
augite, and emmet, — silicates, which in their purest states of tremo- 
lite, malacolite, and water garnet are colourless, —acquire green, 
brown, red, and black tints from the assimilation of other metallic 
silicates. 

Hence it would appear that a very advanced practical know- 
ledge of the subject is necessary to enable us to avail oureelves 
of the information which is to be derived from this extornfid 
feature. 

The accidentally coloured minerals sometimes present two or 
more colours or tinte, even in a single crystal,— ver}' remarkable 
exaniplcs occurring in fiuor-spar, apatite, sapphire, amethyst, tour- 
maline, and cyanite. This is still more common in compound 
minerals, on which the colours are variously arranged in points, 
streaks, clouds, veins, stripes, bands, or in brocciated and ruin-liko 
forms. Some minerals again change their colour from exposure to 
light, the air, or damp. Then either the surface alone is affected 
or “tarnished,” and appears covered as with a thin film, producing 
in some minerals, as silver and arsenic, only one colour; in 
others, as chalcopyrite, heematitc, bismuth, stibino, and anthracite, 
variouB or iridescent hues, when they are said to have a 
pavonine lustre. Or occasionally the change pervades the whole 
mineral, the colour either becoming paler, or disappearing, as in 
chrysoprase and rose-quartz, or becoming darker, as in brown 
spar, sidcrito, and rhodonite. In a few minerals a complete change 
of colour takes place, as in heterosite, and in the chlorophrexte of 
the Western Isles of Scotland, which, on exposure for a few hours, 
passes from a transparent yellow-green to black. These mutations 
are generally connected with some chemical or physical change. 
The tarnished colours sometimes only api^r on certain faces of a 
crystal belonging to a peculiar form. Thus a crystal of copper 
pyrites (like ng. 89) has one face free from tarnish ; the faces h 
and c, close to r , dark blue ; the remainder of c, first violet, and 
then, close to P, gold-yellow. 

Some crystalline minerals exhibit in certain directions a very 
lively play or change of colours from reflected light. It is well seen 
in many various hues on the cleavage-pianos of labradorite, and 
seems produced by a multitude of very thin quadrangular pores, 
interposed in the mineral, like minute parallel lamina:. On the 
cleavage-planes of hypersthene it appears conper-red, and is 
occ^ioned by similar pores, or by numerous smafl brown or black 
laminie of some foreign substance interposed in a parallel position 
between the planes of the hypersthene. The chatoyant or cnanging 
colours of the sun-stone arise from scales of hcematite similarly inter- 
posed, and that of avanturine from scales of mica. The play of 
colour in the noble opal seems to be produced very nearly in the same 
manner as tlmt in the labradorite. A similar opalescence is seen 
in certain minerals when cut in particular forms. In the sapphire, 
cut hemispherically over the chief axis, It appears like a star with 
six rays; m garnet it shows four rays; in certain varieties of chryso- 
beryl and of adularia it has a bluisn tint; and it is also very remark- 
able in the cat’s-eye variety of quartz. Iridescence often arises from 
very fine fissures, producing semicircular arches of prismatic tints, 
which, like the colours of thin plates in general, arc referred to the 
interference of light. 

Streah — This name is applied to the appearance and 
the wlour of the line or furrow produced in minerals by 
dra^ng the edge of a hard-tempered knife or file along 
their surface, or to the stain obtained by rubbing a soft 
mineral on such a substance as paper or porcelain. Taken 
along with the hardnea, which may to a certain extent be 
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deterznined by the same operation, it is one of the moet 
valuable tests which we possess. 

The furrow may be lustrous or it may be dull Powder or 
splinters may lie along its course, or a still adherent ridge may have 
l^en merely rolled over. The fiirrow and the powder may each bo 
possessed of colour, though such may not be distinguishable in the 
minoral, or may have a colour quite different from that of the 
mineral. Three illustrations of the usefulness of this test may 
suffice. Ar^ntiferous gold, chalcopyrite, and pyrite, differing 
immensely in value, may readily be mistaken for each othw. 
The knife, when drawn along the surface of the first, sticks in it, 
ruts up an adhering ridge, and leaves a shining streak of the same 
colour as the specimen. When drawn along the second it ruts up 
a trench covered with a dusty powder, which when rubbed on paper 
or in the hand is greenish yoilow. When drawn aloi^ the third 
it has no effect, as pyrite is harder than the knife. I^ilomelane, 
hcematite, and limonite all occur in black, glossy, stalactitic forms, 
and have all been termed “black hsematito.” There is hero also 
great difference in the value. The knife makes little impression on 
psilomolane, but leaves a blue lustrous lino ; it makes a blood-red 
line in haematite, and a rich ochre-yellow in limonite. Graphite 
and molybdenite both crystallize in hexaronal plates, both occur in 
the same rocks, both have a grey-bla^ colour and a brilliant 
metallic lustre, both stain the hands or paper ; the streak of the 
first — best seen on paper — is black, tending to bluo ; that of the last 
is greenish. Rough porcelain is tne best material for determining 
the streak of soft minerals. 

Diaphaneity, — Minerals, and even diflferent specimens of Tr 
the same species, vary much in this quality, Some>wi^ 
transmit so much light that small objects can be clearly 
seen, or letters read, when placed behind them ; such are 
named transparent. They are semitransparent when the 
object is seen only dimly, as through a cloud, and translu- 
cent when the light that passes through is so broken that 
the form of the object can be no longer discerned ; some 
minerals are only thus transluv ent on the thinnest edges. 
Others transmit no light, and are named opaque. 

Refraction, — It has already been mentioned that most Do 
crystals — ^all, in fact, except those of the cubical system — ref 
eadiibit the phenomena of double refraction. For 
general explanation of these phenomena the reader is 
referred to Light, vol. xv. p. 609 sq. 

The direction in which there is no double refraction is named Oj 
the optic axis of the crystal, — sometimes, less happily, the axis of ax 
double refraction. Now in certain minerals it is found that there 
is only one direction with this property, whereas in others there 
are two pch directions ; and they have in consequence boon divided 
into uniaxal and binaxal To the former belong all crystals of 
the tetragonal and hexagonal systems, to the latter all those of the 
other three systems. In the former the oj)tio axis coincides with 
or is parallel to the crystallographic chief axis. In some yniaxal 
crystals the index of refraction for the extraordinary ray is greater 
than for the ordinary ray ; and in others it is smaller. According 
as it is greater or less they are said to have positive (attractive) or 
negative (repulsive) double refraction. 

Quartz is an example of the former, the index of refraction, accord- 
ing to Malus, being for 0—1*6484, for E— 1‘6682; calc-spar of the 
latter, the index of O being —1*6643, that of E 1*4833. The 
index of £ is in both cases taken at its maximum. 

It should be observed that the optic axes are not single lines, but 
directions parallel to a line, passing through every part of the 
crystal. It is also important to remark that this pro|:>erty divides 
crystals into tliroo precise groups the cubic, with single refrac- 
tion ; the tetragons and hexagonal, with double refraction, and 
uniaxal; those of the other three systems, also double, but binaxal 
These ])roperties are therefore of the greatest use in determining 
the system to w'hich a minoral belongs. 

Polarization, — Intimately connected with this property P 
is that of the polarization of light, which affords an easier ^ 
means of determining mineralogicitl characteristics than 
the direct study of double refraction. For the elements 
of this subject see Light, vol xv. p. 611 8q, 

While a consideration of the optic axes enabled us 
‘merely to arrange the systems of crystallization in three 
groups, the phenomena of polarization not only bear out 
a further subdivision of the whole into the above six 
systems, but disclose, in many cases, phenomena markedly 
special to individual species. The optical consideration 
i of these phenomena enables us to fix three directions at 
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right o-n giAR to one another — called the axes of optical 
elasticity — such that the effect of the crystal on the 
luminous vibrations of the elastic ether is a maximum in 
one of these directions, a mii^um in a second, and a 
maximum-minimum in the third. The length of these 
axes is chosen in terms of this action. In certain cases 
the direction of the axes of optical elasticity is different 
for light of different colours. 

The position of these axes in relation to the crystallographic axes, 
and the ratios of their lengths, enable us to class all crystals as 
follows*.— 

1. Crystals of tlie cubic system. Here the three axes of 
elasticity are all eoual. The refraction is simple. 

2. Crystals of tno tetragonal and of the rhombohedral systems. 
Two of the axes of optical elasticity are equal in these systems ; the 
third is greater or less according as the crystals are negative or 
positive. The two equal axes lie in a plane perpendicular to the 
principal crystallographic axes ; the third axis coincides with the 
— ' — =-ial axis. 



hedron, and to the vertical edge of the prism (the primitive parallel- 
epiped of Levy). 

4 . Crystals of the oblique prismatic system. Only one of the 
axes of optical elasticity coincides necessarily with the crystailo- 
graphical horizontal axis, or the diagonally horizontal axis of the 
rhombic base, the direction of the two others not having any 
evident relation, a ^pfriori^ with the inclined or diagonally inclined 
axis of the base, and with the vertical axis (or vertical edge of 
the primitive i)arallolepiped). 

5. Crystals of the anorthic system. The three axes of optical 
elasticity have no relation that can bo assigned a priori to the 
crystallographic axes, whatever position may be assi^ed to these 
in relation to the primitive solid. 

In crystals belonging to the last three systems the three axes of 
elasticity are unequal. 

The axes of elasticity are in general such that a ray passing 
through the crystal in the direction of any one of them is divided 
into two, which follow that direction with difl'orent velocities 
depending on the lengths of the other two axe.s. To any other 
direction there will in general also correspond two different 
velocities ; but their ratio will now depend in a more complex 
manner on all three axe.s. In two directions (and only in two, if 
the axes are all unequal) the ratio becomes unity, or the ray is not 
divided. These directions are the optic axes. 

The displacement of the axes of elasticity for light of diffei*ent 
colours, already mentioned, takes place for two axes in crystals of 
the oblique prismatic system and tor all three axes in the anorthic 
(ie., doubly oblique) system. In the other systems it does not 
occur. 

In order to follow the distinctive features of the different systems 
farther, it is neces.sary to consider the colour phenomena which 
they display, when examined in a beam of polarized light. Vari- 
ous iusti’uiiieiits have been devised for this purpose, as, the 
polarizing apparatus of 
l3‘orrcnl)erg, littcd with 
a condensing lens below 
and above the crystal 
slice, or with a low- 
power (3-incli) eye-piece. 

The polariscoj^w of Hoff- 
man of Pans is more 
efficient, but the appa- 
ratus of De^iscloizeaux 
(fig. 240), who has made 
this mode of investiga- 
tion a special study, h^as 
the widest scope of use- 
fulness. Ill this appa- 
ratus a blackened mirror 
is employed for ^wlariz- 
ing the light, taking the 
place of a tourmaline 
plate, a I^icol’s prism, 
or a bundle of thin glass. 

TTie mirror is inferior 
to the other two in completeness of polarizing power, and in not 
admitting of rotation ; while it shares this defect with the last 
It is, however, superior to all in extent of field, while it does 
not^ like the first, affect white light. A Nicors prism is used for 
examining or analysing the light which passes. 

The deecription of me many beautiful phenomena that may be 
observed wi^ poiariang apparatus when applied to sections of 
ayitals belongs to the snlj^ of Optics (physical), to which 



Fio. 240.— Apparatus of Descloizeaux. 


heading also we must refer for the phenometia of ciioulat 
polarization. 

OrpitoZs.— In Optic 
we have been proper 
^ parallel directions, ties of 

the smallest fragment having the same properiy as the largest, compoti 
from whatever part of the crystal it is taken. In the mineral crystals 
world, however (and among the products of artificial crystalliza- 
tion), there occur crystals which are comped of several individual 
crystals whose axes are not parallel. These crystals sometimes 
occur in such regular symmetrical forms that mineralogists have 
long regarded them as simple forms ; and it is probable that they 
would nave still been so viewed if they 
had not been exposed to the scrutiny of 
polarized light 

A composite structure has been ob- 
served in the case of Brazilian topaz, 
sulphate of potash, and apophyllito. 

Bipyramidal sulphate of potash, which 
Count Bournon supposed to be a simple 
crystal, was found to be a toBselatcd 
crystal, composed of three pairs of crystals 
of the prismatic sulphate of potash com- 
bined BO that each pair had their principal 
axes parallel. When exposed to polarized 
light each pair gave tlie system of binaxal 
rings, and when held at a distance from 
the eye had the tosaelatcd appearance shown in lig. 241, each 
opposite pair of the triangles having the same tint 

The most remarkable eff this class of minerals is the tesselatcd 
apophyllito. The examination of this body by polarized light is 
due to Brewster. For his results the reader is referred to his paper 
in the Edinburgh Transactions^ vol. ix. p. 328. 

Figs. 24^ 243 are representations of the figure produced in 
polarized light by an internal slice of the barrel or cylindrical 



Fig. 241. 





Fig. 242. Fig. 243. 

apophyllito from Kudlisaet, in Disco Island. The figures are from 
different specimens, The shaded part of them has only one axis 
of double refraction, while the four sectors have two axes. The 
mechanical structure of the cleav- 
age planes resembles the optical 
figure even after the planes are 
ground. 

The minerals stilbite, heulan- 
dite, chabasite, and many others, 
arc similarly complex in struc- 
ture. 

Crystals with Elams of Double 
Analcirao, a mineral 
ranked among the cubical crys- 
tals, was found by Brewster to be 
singular in its action upon light, 
and to exhibit the extraordinary 
projjerty of many planes of double 044 

refraction, or planes to which the * 

doublo-rofracting structure was related in the same manner as it is 
to one or two axes in other minerals. It crystallizes most com- 
monly in the form of the icositetrahodron. If we suppose a com- 
plete crystal of it to be exposed to polaiized light, it will give the 
remarkable figure shown m fig. 244, where the dark shaded lines 
represent planes in which there is neither 
double refraction nor polarization,— the 
double refraction and the tints commencing 
at these planes, and reaching their maximum 
in the centre of the space enclosed by three 
of the dark lines. When light is trans- 
mitted through any pair of the four planes 
which are amacent to any of the three axes 
of the solid, it is doubly refracted, toe least 
refracted image being the extraordinary one, 
and consequently toe double refraction nega- 
tive in relation to the axes to which toe donbly-reffacted ray if 
perpendicular. If we snppoee toe crystal to have the ibrm of i 
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eabe^ the pknes of double reftmction will be, as in fig. 245, a 
plane passing through the two diagonals of each face of the cube. 

The tints rary as the square of the distance from the nearest plane 
of double refhiction. 


PlefKhrciam , — Closely connected with double refraction 
IB that property of transparent minerals named pleochroism 
(of many colours), in consequence of which they exhibit dis- 
tinct colours when viewed by transmitted light in different 
directions. Crystals of the cubic system do not show 
this property, whilst in those of the other systems it 
appears in more or less perfection, — ^in tetragonal and 
hexagonal minerals as dichroism (two colours), in the 
rhombic and clinic systems as tricl^ism (three colours). 
Id most cases these changes of colour are not very decided, 
and appear rather as different tints or shades than as 
distinct colours. The most remarkable of dichromatic 
minerals are the magnesian mica from Vesuvius, the tour- 
maline, and ripidolite ; of trichromatic, iolite, andalusite 
from Brazil, diaspora from Schemnitz, and axinite. 

In a specimen of yellow Iceland spar the extraordinary image is 
of an orange-yellow colour, while the ordinary image is yellowish 
white. Along the axis of double refraction the colour or the two 
pencils is e^ctly the same, and the difference of colour increases 
with the inclination of the refracted ray to the axis. This is 
the invariable law of the phenomena in uniaxal crystals. Sir 
John Herschel found several tourmalines to have a blood-rod 
colour along the axis, and at right angles to it to be yellow-green. 
There can be little doubt that this property will be found in every 
crystal of sufficient refraction. Even if the crystal is colourless, 
a slight inequality in the intensity of the two images may be 
observed; and when it is distinctly coloured the difference of 
intensity is very easily seen, even when the two colours arc not of 
a different kind. 

The phenomena of dichroism are best seen in crystals with two 
axes 01 double refraction, and are well exemplified in iolite, a 
mineral which crystallizes in six- or twelve-sided prisms. These 
prisms are of a deep blue colour when seen along the axis, and of 
a yellowish brown colour wheh viewed in a direction perpendicular 
to it. 
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If abed (fig. 246) is a section of the prism of iolite in a plane 
parallel to the axis of the prism, the transmitted light will be blue 
through the faces ab and oc, and yellowish brown 
through adf be, and in every direction perpendicu- 
lar to the axis of the prism. If we grind down 
the angles a, c, 6, d, so as to replace them with 
faces miif m'n' and op, o'p', inclined 31® 41' to ad, 
or to the axis of the prism, then, if the plane 
abed passes through ttie optic axes, we shall 
observe, by transmitting polarized light through 
the crystal in the directions ac, bd, and subse- 
quently aualysiim it, a system of rings round each 
of these axes. The system will exlubit the individual rinra very 
plainly if the crystal is thin ; but if it is thick, wo shall observe, 
when the plane abed is perpendicular to the plane of primitive 
polarization, some branches of 
blue and white light diverging 
in the form of a cross fri>m the 
centre of the system of rings, 
or the poles of no polarization, 
as shown at p and p' (fig. 247), 
whore the shaded branches 
represent the blue ones. The 
' summits of the blue masses 
are tipped with purple, and 
are separated by whitish light 
in some specimens and yellow- 
ish light in others. The white 
light becomes more blue from 
V and p' to o, where it is quite 
blue, and more yellow fromp 
xnd p' to c and d, where it is 
completely yellow. When the 

plane abed is in the plane of primitive polarization, the poles j 
are marked by spots of white light, but everywhere else the 1 
is a deep blue. 

In the plane eadb (fig. 247) the mineral, when we look through 
it by common light, exhibits no other colour but yellow, mixed 
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latter some yellow ones from e and d to a and 5, where the difference 
of oolour is still well-marked. The yellow image becomes fainter 
fromci and 5 top andp', till it changes into blue, and the faint blue 


image is strengthened by other blue rays, the intensity of the two 
blue images is nearly equal. As the incident ray advances from c 
and d top andp', the faint blue image becomes more intense, and ^ 
yellow one, receiving an accession of blue rays, becomes of a bluish 
white colour. The ordinaTy image is whitish from p and p' to o, 
and the extraordinary is aeep blue ; but the whiteness gradually 
diminishes towards o, when they are both almost ^ually blue. 

The principal axis of double refraction in iolite is negative. The 
most refracted image is purplish blue, and the least refracted one 
yellowish brown. 

Brewster found that the dichroism of several crystals is changed 
by heat, and that in some coses this property may be communi- 
cated to them. Babinet found that all negative crystal, such as 
calcareous spar, corundum (including ruby and sapphire), tour- 
maline, and emerald, absorb in a greater degree the or^nary ray, 
with the exception of beryl, apatite, and some apophyllites ; while 
positive crystals, such as zircon, smoky quartz, sulphate of lime, 
and common apophyllito, absorb in a greater degree the extraordi- 
nary ray. Babinet found also that certain crystals, such u red 
tourmaline and ruby, transmit rays of their peculiar colour without 
being polarized, — in which cases the black cross of their system of 
rings IS coloured, and this unpolarized light exists both in the 
ordmary and extraordinary ray. 

Haidinger devised an instrument for showing and for testing the 
pleochroism of minerals. In fig. 248, p is an oblong cleavage- 
rhombohedron of Iceland spar which has two glass prisms w,w of 
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Fio. 248. — Section of Dichroiscope. 

18® cemented to its ends with Canada balsam. This combination 
is placed in a metallic case, which has a convex lens I at one end 
and a square hole o about the fifteenth of an inch in width at the 
other. The lens is of a focal distance which shows an object held 
about half an inch from the square hole. 

On looking through the lens and prisms two images of the square 
hole are seen just touching each other. The light of the one 
imago is t)olarized in the plane which intersects the short diagonal 
of the prism ; that of the other is polarized in the plane of the 
longer diagonal. When a pleochroic crystal or fragment is held at 
focal distance and examined by transmitted light, then, on the 
turning of the instrument bringing the polarization of its planes into 
coincidence with those of the crystal, tlie two images of the square 
opening will show the colours of the oppositely polarized pencils of 
which the light transmitted by the crystal is composed; this 
constitutes its pleochroism. The dichroism is then seen by looking 
through the crystal in one direction only, and the contrast of the 
two colours is made more obvidhs. 

Phosphorescence , — This is the property possessed by par 
ticular minerals of emitting light in certain circumstances, 
without combustion or ignition. 

Thus some minerals appear luminous when taken into the dark, 
after being for a time exposed to the sun’s rays or even to the ordi- 
nary daylight. Many diamonds, and also calcined barytes, exhibit 
this property in a remarkable depee ; less so aragonite, calc-spar, 
and chalk. Many minerals, including the greater part of those 
thus rendered phosphorescent by the influence of the sun, also 
become so through heat. Thus some topazes, diamonds, and varie- 
ties of fluor-spar become luminous by the heat of the hand ; other 
varieties of fluor-spar, and phosphorite, require a temperature near 
that of boiling water ; whilst calc-spar and many silicates are only 
phosphorescent at from 400® to 700‘^Fahr. 

Electricity produces phosphorescence in some minerals, as in 
green fluor-spar and calcined ^rytes. In others it is excited when 
they are struck, rubbed, split, or broken ; as in many varieties of 
zinc-blende and dolomite when scratched with a quill, pieces of 
quartz when rubbed on each other, and plates of mica or needles of 
^ctolite when suddenly separated. 

The light emitted by phosphorescent minerals is of various tints. 
Tlie variety of fliior called chlorophane emits, as its name expresses, 
-a green light. The same particle may emit varying tints, as in the 
fluor from Aberdeenshire, which, as the heat falls, or the energy of 
the phosphorescence wanes, emits tints which pass from violet, 
through blue, green, and yellow, to dull purplish red. The yellow 
blende from the same place is vividly phosphorescent when heated- 
Fluor generally phosphoresces with a tint of its own colour. 

Too nigh a neat destroys the phosphorescence, which may, how« 
ever, be restored by either exposure to sun’s light or to eleettieitj. 
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ThA minml i^otphoresoee yividly when the diecherffe peieea 
through it ; it generally nhosphoreecee with a different odour after 
it has been thus rechargea. 

Flwjfrwomot is the property whereby rays of light of a 
refrangibility higher than those ordinarily seen by the 
human eye are rendered visible. The substance when 
placed in the violet end of the spectrum, and carried be- 
yond it into the invisible rays, becomes luminous, through 

degrading ” the rays of extreme refrangibility. This 
property is well marked in those varieties of fluorite which 
are pale green by transmitted light, and deep purple by 
reflected light. Ozocerite and some petroleums also ex- 
hibit the property. 

Electric^ Magnetic^ and Thermic Properties. 

ElectrieUy. — ^Friction, pressure, and heat may all excite 
electricity in minerals. To observe this property delicate 
electroscopes are required, formed of a light needle termin- 
ating at ]^th ends in small balls, and suspended horizon- 
tally on a steel pivot by an agate cup. Such an instrument, 
can be electrified negatively by touching it with a stick of 
sealing-wax excited by rubbing, or positively by merely 
bringing the wax so near as to attract the needle. When 
the instrument is in this state, the mineral, if also rendered 
electric by heat or friction, will attract or repel the needle 
according as it has acquired electricity of an op|>osite or of 
a similar kind ; but if the mineral is not electric it will 
attract the needle in both conditions alike. 

Most precious stones become electric from friction, and are either 
positive or negative according as their surface is smooth or rough. 
All gems become positive when iK)lished ; the diamond even when 
un[>olished is positive. Pressure between the fingers will excite 
distinct positive electricity in pieces of transparent double-refracting 
calc-spar. Topaz, aramnite, fluor-spar, caibonate of lead, quartz, 
and other minerals show this property, but in a much smaller 
degree. Some bodies remain excited much longer than others, 
topaz for a very long time. Heat or change of temperature excites 
electricity in many cr}*stals ; as in tourmaline, calamine, topaz, calc- 
spar, beryl, barytes, fluor-spar, diamond, garnet, and others ; these 
are hence said to be thermo- or pyro-electric. Some acquire polar | 
pyro-electricity, or the two electricities appear in opposite parts of 
the crystal, which are named its electric poles. Each iiole is alter- 
nately positive and negative, the one when the mineral is heating, 
the other when it is cooling. Hankel’s investigations of these 
phenomena are B|iecially noteworthy. 

As already noticed, many polar electric minerals are also remark- 
able for their hemimoiqihic crystal forms. Tourmaline, calamine, 
and boracite are among the species thus afrocto<l. Tlie polarity 
continues so long as the temperature is increasing, and oecomes 
reversed when it commences to decline ; and when the heat is 
stationary it disap) tears. 

Uosc and Reiss name one of the polos the analogue electric pole, 
and the other the antiloguo electric pole. The former becomes 
)K)8itive while the crystal is lieating, and negative while cooling ; 
the latter negative while heating, and )) 08 itivo while cooling. 
Becqucrel found that in tourmaline at 30“ C. electrical jtolarity 
'was sensible ; it continued unchanged to 150“, as long as the 
temperature continued to rise ; if the tem))eraturo remained 



stationary an instant, the polarity disap))eared, but shortly mani- 
fested itself reversed, when the temperature commenced to decline. 
If but one end of the cr^'stal was heated tlie crystal was unpokrizod, 
and when two aides were unequally heated each acquired an electri' 
cal state independent of the other. In tourmaline the extremities 
of the prism are dissimilarly modified, and that end which presents 
the greater number of planes is the antilogue pole ; or, if the 



Fig. 251. 


number of planes is the same, the secondary rhombohedrons of ths 
antilogue pole have (one or more of them) lonm vertioal axes thsa 
those of the analogue pole. Fig. 249 (tourmaline) is the antilogue 
pole (native uuaer increasing heat), and fig. 250 the analogue 
pole, pyramid of the analogue end is more flattened by its 

facets than that of the antilogue end ; thus e” and erf of the anti- 
logue end are more acumi- 
nating than and d* of the 
analogue end. The same is 
the case with the other two 
crystals (figs. 251, 252). 

Pyro-electricity has been 
observed in the following 
substances : — tourmaline, 
topaz, axinite, boracite, 
scolezite, prehnite, electric 
calamine, sphene, rhodizite, 
heavy spar, rock-crystal. 

Pyro-electricity is of two 
kinds, — either terminally 
polar or centrally polar, 
in the former the extre- 
mities are opposite polos. 

In the latter two siaos of 
a prism are of the same 
name, and the opposite pole 
to each is intermediate be- 
tween the two. 

The examples of the first kind are tourmaline, calamiiie, and 
scolezite, which are uniaxal ; axinite, binaxal ; boracite and 
rhodizite, with four axes. Calamine, like tourmaline, has the 
sharper extremity the antilogue 
end, and the more flattened the 
analogue. Compound crystals 
from Altenbcrg have both ends 
analogue, and the portion which 
lies between the twins antilogue 
electric ; the pyro-electric axis 
corresponds with the vortical axis 
of the ))ri8m, as in tourmaline, 

Boracite, which crystallizes in 
cubic forms, with the opposite 
solid angles differently modified, 
has four pyro-electric axes, corre- 
sponding to the four octahedral 
axes. Ill fig. 258 of this sjiecies, 

the plane which has its angles modified by 
V is the antilogue pole, and that with the 



Fig. 252. 





unmodified angles the analogue pole ; and, generally, the antiloguo 
pole has either more numerous or larger facets. Rhodizite re- 
sembles boracite in its pyro-electricity. 

The species in which pyro-electricity of the second kind has been 
observed are prehnite and topaz. If fig. 254 represent a tabular 
crystal of prehnite, the poles will be situated as marked, the 
analogue being central, and the antilogue at either extremity of 
the shorter diagonal of the rhombic prism. Topaz has in a similar 
manner a cen^l analorae polo, and an antilogue at either ex- 
tremity of the shorter magonal. In some instances there is a 
separate set of similar poles near one or the other angle, as in fig. 
255 ; this must be due to the crystals being of a composite nature. 

Magnetism . — This property is veiy characteristic of the 
few minerals in which it occurs, — chiefly ores of iron or 
nickel. Some magnetic iron ores possess polar magnetism, 
or are natural magnets ; while the common varieties of 
magnetite, meteoric iron, magnetic pyrites, precious garnet, 
and other minerals, are simply magnetic. Most minerals 
are only attracted by the magnet, but do not theinselves 
attract iron. 

Minerals, as other substances, have also been divided into 
magnetic and diamagnetic. See Magnetism. 

Tha ordinaiy mode of testing whether a mineral is magnstio or 
sot is to bring it usar a pole of a delicately suspended magn^ 
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needle^ nd obaerre whether it cauaea it to vibrate. Another mode 
ia to apply a atrong magnet to the mineral in powder. These are 
Boffioient for the mineralogist. Delesae has experimented exten- 
sively upon the magnetic force of minerals, and has determined 
the relative amount for numerous species. Calling this force for 
Styrian steel 100, the following are some of his resiSts 

Native platinum 3*178 to 8*047 

Magnetic iron ore 16*00 to 66*00 

Franklinite, from the United States 1*088 

Chromic Iron 0*186 to 0*065 

Spinel (pleonaste), from Nonsonl. Tyrol 0*078 

Tftanic iron (rliombohedral), often magnetipolar 6*764 

Specular iron, sometimes magnetipolar. 0*14 to 3*86 

Graphite 0*015 to 0*040 

Spathic iron (spherosiderite, the highest) 0*092 to 0*287 

Iron pyrites 0*080 to 0*067 

Vlvianlte. 0*027 to 0*076 

Golumbite of Dodenmaia and Haddam 0*151 

Pyrochlorc 0010 

Chrysoprase (quartz is diamagnetic, but many varle- 1 

ties are megn«tlo) f ” 

Felspar, sometimes feebly magnetic. 

Labriidorite of an antique green porphyry 0*077 

Hornblende, 0*012 to 0*057 

Crystallomagnetic Actim » — The magnetic polarity thus 
far alluded to belongs to the mass, and has no relation to 
crystalline form. There is also a kind of polarity directly 
related to the crystalline or optic axes of minerals. A 
crystal of cyanite, suspended horizontally, points to the 
north, by the magnetic power of the earth only, and is a 
true compass needle, from which even the declination may 
be obtained ; and the line of direction is the line of the 
optic axes. Other crystals, which are called negative, 
take a transverse or equatorial position. The latter are 
diamagnetic crystals. 

Conductivity for Heat , — Senarmont found that the con- 
ducting power of colloids and of crystals of the cubic 
system is equal in all directions, but that it varies in 
(fifferent directions in crystals belonging to all the other 
systems, exhibiting characters analogous to those deduced 
from their double refraction, conformable with the optic 
axes of the crystal, and referable, as in the latter case, to 
axes of elasticity, or unequal compression of the molocidos. 

The fundamental fact is easily shown by taking two slices of 
rock-crystal, one cut transverse to the axis and one parallel to it. 
Through the centre of each plate a small hole 
is driUod for the reception of a bent wire, 
which by insertion into the hole sustains the 
plate. The other end of the wire is to bo heated, 
and the rate of the conduction of the heat is 
rendered visible by the amount of a thin coating 
of beeswax, with which the plate has been pre- 
viously coated, which is melted round the central 
hole. It will be seen that in the transverse slice 
the wax is melted in a circular form, while in the 
longitudinal slice the form is elliptical (bg. 256). 

The conduction is equal in all directions, as 
re^rds the transverse axes of the hexagonal 

{ >ri8m, but more rapid in one direction in the 
ongitudinal slice, and that direction is the line 
of its optic axis. In the case of quartz the two 
diameters of the ellipse are os 1000 to 1312. 

If the re^ilar disposition of the molecules of 
amorphousbodies be interfered with by unequal 
tension or compression, the regularity of tneir 
power of conducting heat is destroyed, and they 
also show elliptical forms of melted wax ; and 
the shorter axis of the ellipse is in the line of 
pressure or undue packing of the molecules. 

The heat thus does not travel so fast in this Fig. 256. 
direction, — partly because it is spent in the 
heating up of the greater number of molecules. Hence wo might 
conclude tnat along the main axis of quartz a smaller number of 
molecules are packed in an equal space than along the transverse. 
The following are the more important of Senarmont’s results, 

], Crystals of the tetn^onal and rhombohedral systems have one 
axis of conductivity which is either greater or smaller than the 
others, and this axis coincides with the main ciystallographic axis. 
The isothermal surfaces are ellipses which lie in the line of this 
axis, and these elliraea may be either elongated or flattened in 
the direction of this line. 

2. In crystals of the right prismatic sjrstem the isothermal 
surfaces have three uneoual axes, which coincide with crystello- 
graphio axes drawn parallel to the edges of the rectangular prism. 

8. In crystals of the obliauo rhombic system the isothermal 
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surfaces have three unequal axes, one of which coincides with the 
horizontal diagonal of the base, while the other two have directions 
which are not referable to any law. 

4. In crystals of the anorthic system the isothermal surfaces 
have three unequal axes, all with indeterminable positions. 

In crystals of a single axis there appears to exist no constant 
relation between the axis of optic elasticity, whether maximum or 
minimum, and the axis of the greatest or of the least caloriflc 
conductibility. Thus, of the minerals examined by Senarmont, 
quartz ( -H ), calcite ( - ), cossiterite ( + ), rutile ( + ), and calomel 
(4* ) have ell their greatest axis of conductibility parallel to the 
principal axis; idocrase, beryl, tourmaline, and corundum, all 
optically negative, have on the contrary their smallest axis of 
conductibility parallel to the axis. 

In crystals belonging to the oblique rhombic system there is.*^ 
rarely coincidence between the thermic axes and the axes of optic 
elasticity. In gypsum and in felspar these lie apart to a marked 
extent. 

Dilatation by Heat. — In crystals of those systems in which Dll 
the molecules are arranged unequally as regards their ax^ tioi 
the amount of their dilatation when heated is unequal in 
the direction of their axes. Our knowledge of this subject 
is chiefly due to Mitscherlich. 

In crystals of cubic symmetry the expansion is equal in all 
directions. The dimetric systems— the pyramidal and hexagonal- 
are brought together as regards this quality, inasmuch os the axes 
of volumetric change are in these the same; for, while these in 
the pyramidal correspond with the crystallographic axes, in the 
hexagonal the three axes are the vertical, one lateral axis, and an 
axis lying intermediate to the other two and at right angles to the 
flrst lateral axis. The expansion along the principal axis may be 
either greater or less than along the o^ers ; and in some minerals 
there is oven contraction along one axis. 

In the right prismatic system the axes of dilatation correspond to 
those of form. In the oblique prismatic one axis corresponds with 
the orthodiagonal, but the others make angles not only with the 
other crystallographic axes but, strange to say, with the axes both 
of thermic conductivity and of optic elasticity. We arc as yet 
ignorant of the properties of anorthic crystals in this respect. 

As a consequence of this unequal expansion along diiferent axes, 
the angles of crystals, other than those of the cubic system, am 
altered under the influence of heat. The alteration is extreme in 
the case of calcite, where, through elongation along the vertical 
axis, with some concomitant contraction of the transverse, the 
angle of the rhombohedric faces is, when the crystal is heated 
from 32* to 212* F., diminished from 105* 5' to 104* 56' 23",-^ 
the form thus approaching that of a cube, as the temperature is 
raised. 

Dolomite, in the same range of temperature, diminishes 4' 46". 

In some rhombohedrons, as of calc-spar, the vertical axis is lengthened 
(and the lateral shortened), while in others, like quartz, the reverse 
is true. The variation is such, either way, that the double refrac- 
tion is diminished with the increase of heat ; for calc-spar possesses 
negative double refraction, and quartz positive. According to 
Fresnel the same is true of gypsum. The dilatation for calc-spar, 
according to experiment, is 0*001961. 

Kopp W shown that in the carbonates of lime, magnesia, iron, 
manganese, and zinc, which are nearly the same in the angle of their 
crystals, the vertical axis is shorter the greater the atomic volume. 
And since heat diminishes the density, and therefoi-e necessarily 
increases the volume, the axis a should be lengthened by an increase 
of temperature, as is actually the case. Ho hns determined by cal- 
culation that the change of angle from 32* to 212* should be 7^ 37". 

Although in the greater number of cases the variations are so 
small 08 to be scarcely measurable, yet they may be sufficient for 
establishing a difference between substances which have identical 
geometric form while belonging to different systems of crystalliza- 
tion. The angle of arhombohedron might at a certain temperature 
be 90*, and so coincide with a cube ; but that angle would in a 
rhombohodron change whenever the temperature altered, while the 
angle of a true mouometric cube is constant at all temperatures. 
The increase in volume and diminution in density which generally 
result from heating are always accompanied by a change in opticu 
properties. In trimotric crystals, where the principal indices alter 
unequally, the change affects the amount of divei^ence of the optic 
axes. The amount of alteration in gypsum, when the divergence 
is diminished, is extreme. At the ordinary temperature the angle 
‘of the divergence of the optic axes which lie in the plane of 
symmetry is about 90* for red light ; when heated to 177* it is 
diminished to 0*, and for the moment the cr}^8tal appears to be 
uniaxal. When more highly heated, the axes again diverge, but 
in a plane at right angles to the original one, and in cooling these 
changes take place in reverse order. In barytes and celestine again, 
the alteration in the angle of the optic axes is a divergence when 
heated. 
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Characters depending on Cohesion* 

These characters are of five kinds : — (1) hardness, (2) 
tenacity, (3) elasticity, (4) cleavage, (5) fracture. All may 
be considered as relat^ to the power of resisting attempts 
to separate one jmrt from another. 

BMdnen. 1. Hardness . — A harder body is distinguished from a 
softer, either by attempting to scratch the one with the 
other, or by trying each wiA a file. Each of these methods 
is used by the mineralogist in determining the hardness 
of the species, though &e latter is in most cases to be 
preferred. Both methods should be employed when 
practicable. 

Certain varieties of some minerals give a low hardness under the 
file, owing either to impurities or imperfect aggregation of the 
rticles, while thejr scratch another mineral upon which a file would 
ve no effect, showing that the particles of the first are hard, though 
loosely aggregated. Chiastolite, spinel, and sapphire are common 
examples of this. When the mineral is too hard to bo impressed by 
a file, the pculiarity of the grating sound will suffice for the prac- 
tised ear. 

Mohs introduced a scale of hardness, consisting of ten minerals, 
which gradually increase in hardness from 1 to 10. The intervals 
l)etween 2 and 3 and 5 and 6 are larger than the others. Breithaupt 
has therefore introduced another degree of hardness between each j 
of the above, and thus his scale consists of twelve minerals. 

The scale is as follows : — 

]. Talc, common laminated light green variety. 

2. Gypsum, a crystallized variety. 

2 ‘5. Mi(!a (muscovite). 

8. Caloite, transparent variety. 

4. Fluor-spar, crystalline variety. 

6. Apatite, transparent variety. 

6*r». Scapolite, crystalline variety. 

6. Felspar (orthoclase), white cleavable variety. 

7. Quartz, transparent. 

8. Topaz, transparent. 

9. Sapphire, cleavable varieties. 

10. Diamond. 

If the file abrades the mineral under trial with the same ease as 
No. 4, and produces an equal depth of abrasion with the same force, 
its hardness is said to be 4 ; if with more facility than 4 but less 
than 5, the hardness may be 4 { or 4^, written in decimals 4 '25, 4*5. 
Several successive trials should be made to obtain certain results. 

The use of the file is acquired with very little experience ; usually 
a single trial is sufficient. Care must be taken to apply the file to 
edges of equal obtuseness. That part also of the specimen should 
be selected which has not been altered by exi) 08 ure, and has the 
highest degree of transparency and compactness of structure. The 
pressure for determination should be rather heavy, and the file 
should be passed three or four times over the specimen. 

Where the scale of hardness is wanting, or a first rough deter- 
mination is sought, the following experiments may serve 
Ever}’ mineral that is scratched by the finger-nail has H. - 2*5 or 
less. Minerals that scratch copper have H. •» 3 or more. Polished 
white iron has 11. -4‘5. Window-glass has H. *5 to 5*5. Steel 
point or file has H. “ 6 to 7 ; hence every mineral that will cut or 
scratch with a good i^enknife has H . less than 6. Flint has H. - 7, 
and only about a do.^jn minerals, including the precious stones or 
gems, are liar<jier. 

_ Many specimens pi5sent different degrees of hardness on dis- 
similar faces; as an example of which we mention cyanite and 
mica. This is confined to the inequilateral primary forms, and like 
the similar difference of colour, lustre, &c., finds a ready explana- 
tion in the theory of theii formation ; unlike faces are the result of 
the action of a polar force a.jting along unlike axes. 

This difference in faces parallel to unlike axes may be perceived 
in nearly all cases, when the methods of trial are sufficiently 
delicate. Huygens observed long ago that the cleavage face of a 
ciystal of calc-spar differed in \rdness from the other faces ; and 
even in a inonometric crystal it has been found that the faces of 
the cube and octahedron are not exactly ^like in this respect. 

Tndtj. 2. Tencuity . — Solid minerals are said to be brittle, 
sectile, malleable, fiexible, or clastic : — 

1. BriUUy when parts of u mineral separate in powder or grains 
on attempting to cut it ; as baryte, calc-spar. 

2. Sectile, wlien pieces may lie cut off with a knife without fall- 
iDg to powder, but still tbe.mineral pulverizes under a hammer: 
as omcite, gjrpsnm. 

8. MalUahU, when slices may be cut off, and these slices 
flatten out under a hammer ; as native gold, native copper. 

4. FlexihU, when the mineral will bend and remain bent after 
the bending force is removed ; as gypsum, graphite, talc. 


6. Elastic, when after being bent it will spring back to iti 
original position ; as mica, 

A liquid is said to be viscous when, on pouring it, the 
drops lengthen and appear ropy; as petroleum. 

3. Elasticity. — Investigations on this property have not Elast 
to any extent been entered upon. The unequal elasticity 
of unlike faces of crystals has been shown by Savart in his 
acoustic investigations, and he was able to distinguish the 
rhombohedral from the other faces in the pyramid of quartz 
crystals; he also showed that the figures formed upon 
vibrating plates of crystals were directly connected 
with their optic axes. Milne, by measuring the mount 
of recoil of a sphere oi calcite when struck at different 
points by another of rock-crystal, found that the elasticity, 
as thus measured, was greatest along the line of the optic 
axis, and least in directions at right angles to it. He ato 
found that points which lay intermediate between the main 
and the transverse axes were most indented by the blows. 

This goes to show that, although there may be fewest 
molecules arranged along the lines of the transverse axes, 
yet cohesion operates with greater intensity along these 
than in intermediate directions. 

When the tenacity of a mineral is overcome by an over- 
whelming amount of traction, or its elasticity by a sudden 
shock, its parts are separated, either in fiat and continuous 
surfaces, or in surfaces which are irregular in the extreme. 

The first of these modes is termed cleavage, the second 
fracture. In those substances in which cleavage exists it 
is found that the planes or directions along which it takes 
place lie in certain strictly definite positions to one another 
and to the axes of the crystal. They show not the smallest 
tendency to a transition or gradual passage into the other 
directions of greater coherence. 

4. Cleavage, — The number of these parallel cleavage- Cleav 
planes is altogether indefinite, so that the only limit that 
can be assigned to the divisibility of some minerals, as 
gypsum and mica, arises from the coarseness of our instru- 
ments. These minima of coherence, or cleavage-planes, are 
always parallel to some face of the crystal ; and similar 
equal minima occur parallel to every other face of the same 
form. Hence they are always equal in number to the faces 
of the form, and the figures produced by cleavage agree 
in every point with true crystals, except that they are 
artificial. They are thus most simply and conveniently 
described by the same terms and signs as the faces of 
crystals. 

Some minerals cleave in several directions parallel to the faces of 
different forms, but the cleavage is generally more easily obtained 
and more perfect in one direction than in the others. This com- 
plex cleavage is well seen in calc-spar and fluor-spar, and very 
remarkably in zinc blende, where it takes ]ilace in no less than six 
directions. As in each of these the division may be indefinitely 
continued, it is clear that no lamellar structure in any proper sense 
can be assigned to the mineral. All that can be affirmed is that 
contiguous atoms have less coherence along n direction normal to 
these planes than in other directions. When cleavage takes place in 
three directions, it of course produces a perfect crystal form, from 
which the system of crystallization and angular dimensions of th» 
species may be determined ; it is thus often of very great im- 
portance. 

The common cleavage in the different systems is as follows, those of 
most frequent occurrence being in italics : — (1) In the cubic system, 
Octahedral, 0, along the faces of the octahedron ; Hexaheiral^ 
ooOao , along those of the cube ; and Dodecahedral, ooO. (2) In the 
tetragonal system, Pyramidal, P, or 2Poo ; Prismatic, ooP, or ooPoo ; 
or Basal, OP. (8) In the hexagonal system with holohedral forms, 
Pyramidal, P, or P2 ; Prismatic, ooP, or ooPoo ; or AaM2,0P; with 
rnombohedral forms, Mfiomhohedral, R ; Prismatic, odR ; or Basal, 

OR. (4) In the right prismatic system, I^midal, P; Prismatic, 

ooP ; Macrodomatic or Brachydomatic, Poo or Poo ; Basal, OP ^ 

Macrodiagonal, ooPoo ; or Bradhydia^onal, oopoo. (5) In the 
oblique prismatic system, HemipyramidabP, or - P ; Prismatic, ooP ; 
Clinodomatic, P*oo ; Hemidomatic, P®oo or-P^oo ; Basal, OP; 
Orthodiagonal, odP*oo ; or Olinodiagonal, ooP*ao, (6) In th^ 
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•northic syateu), Henupriamatici ooF, or ooP ; Hemidomatic either 
along the macrodome or the braohydome; Baml^ OP ; Macrodiagonal, 

CO Poe; OT Bra^ydiagofnal^ ooPoo. 

In some minerals, as mica and gypsum, the cleavage is 
readily procured; these may be held in the hand and 
divided by a knife. Others only cleave with more or less 
difficulty ; these must be placed on a firm support resting 
on lead, folded paper, or cloth, and a sharp blow struck on 
a chisel applied in a proper direction. This may often be 
ascertained by examining the specimen in a strong light. 
Sometimes it is necessary to subject them to extreme com- 
pression in a vice. Some of the hardest substances have 
not only a perfect but a facile cleavage, — as euclase, topaz, 
and diamond ; many of the softest species have none. The 
planes produced also vary much in their degree of perfection, 
being highly perfect in some, as mica and calc-spar, and 
imperfect in others, as garnet and quartz. In a very few 
crystalline minerals cleavage-planes can hardly be said to 
exist. Cleavage must be carefully distinguished from the 
planes of union in twin crystals, and the division-planes of 
laminar minerals. 

5. Fracture. — This is the irregular manner in which 
substances may be broken. Even minerals possessed of 
cleavage may be fractured in other directions; but in 
amorphous bodies fracture alone occurs. The following 
varieties of fracture occur, and are highly characteristic: — 

1. QomhaidM^ almost typical of amorphous bodies, but occas- 
sionally aeon in crystals, — rounded cavities, more or less deep. The 
name is taken from the resemblance to the successive lines of 
interrupted growth in a bivalve shell. Seen in flint, obsidian, 
asphalt. In calcite the direction of this fracture is intermediate to 
the planes of the mineral’s cleavage. 

2. Evm^ when the surface of fracture is smooth and free fsom 
inequalities. 

8. Bought when the surface of fracture is rugged, with numerous 
small elevations and depressions. 

4. Splintery^ when covered with small wedge-shaped splinters. 

5. Hacklyt when the elevations are sharp, slightly bent, or 
jas;ged, as broken iron. 

6. JSarthyt when it shows only fine dust. 

Taste^ Odour, Touch. 

Taste belongs only to soluble minerals. The different 
kinds adopted for reference are as follows ; — 

1. Astringentt the taste of blue vitriol. 

2. Sweetish astringent, taste of alum. 

8. Saline, taste of common salt. 

4. Alkaline, taste of soda. 

6. Cooling, taste of saltpetre. 

6. Bitter, taste of epsoin salts. 

7. Sour, taste of sulphuric acid. 

8. Pimgent, taste of sal-ammoniac. 

' 9. Metallic, taste of zinc sulphate. 

Odour. — Excepting a few gaseous and soluble species, 
minerals in the dry unchanged state do not give off odour. 
By friction, moistening with the breath, and the elimina- 
tion of some volatile ingredient by heat or acids, odours are 
sometimes obtained which are thus desi^ated : — 

1. Alliaceous, the odour of garlic. Friction of arsenical iron 
elicits this odour; it may also be obtained from any of the arsenical 
ores or salts by means of heat. 

2. Horse-rmish odour, the odour of decaying horse-radish. This 
odour is strongly perceived when the ores of selenium are heated. 

8. Sulphurous. Friction will elicit this odour from pyrites, and 
heat from many sulphurets. 

4. BUuminmis, the odour of bitumen. 

6. Fetid, the odour of sulphuretted hydrogen or rotten eggs. It 
is elicited by friction from some varieties of quartz and limestone. 

6. Argillac^us, the odour of moistened clay. It is obtained 
from serpentine and some allied minerals after moistening them 
with the breath ; others, as pyrargillite, afford it when heated. 

7. Empyrsumatic or ozonic. Quartz, when two portions strike 
one another. 

Touch. — Some minerals are distinguished by a greasy 
feeling, as talc ; others feel smooth, as celedonite ; others 
meagre, like clay ; others cold. This last character distin- 
guishes true gems from their imitations in glass. Some, in 
virtue of their hygroscopic nature, adhere to the tongue. 


Chemical Pbofebtibs of Minebaia. 

Influence of Chemical ComggosUion on the External BA 
Characters of Minerals. — Tliat the characters of a com- 
pound must to a certain extent depend on those of its 
component elements seems, as a general proposition, to^ 
admit of no doubt. Hence it might be supposed possible 
from a knowledge of the composition of a mineral to draw 
conclusions in reference to its form and its other properties ; 
but practically this has not yet been effected. 

The distinction between the mineralizing and mineralizable or 
the forming and formed elements lies at the foundation of all such 
inquiries. Certain elements in a compound apparently exert more 
than an ^ual share of influence in determining its physical pro- 
perties. Tuns the more important non-metsllic elements, as oxygen, 
sulphur, chlorine, fluorine, are remarkable for the influence they 
exert on the character of the compound. The sulphurets, for 
example, have more similarity among themselves than the various 
comtK>unds of one and the same metal with the non-metallic bodies. 
Still more generally it would appear that the electro-negative 
element in the compound is the most influential, or exerts the 
greatest degree of active forming power. After the non-metallic 
elements the brittle, easily fusible metals rank next in power ; then 
the ductile ignoble metals ; then the noble metals ; then tho brittle, 
(liflicultly fusible ; and, last of all, the metals of the earths and 
alkalies. 

Generally each chemical substance crystallizes only in one form or 
series of forms. Some substances, however, show dimorphism, or 
crystallize in two forms, and thus may compose two or more minerals. 
Thus sulphur, which in nature usually crystallizes in the right 
prismatic system, when melted forms oblique prismatic ciystals. 
Carbon in one form is the diamond, in another graphite; carbonate 
of lime appears as calc-spar and as aragonite ; the bisulphnret of iron 
as pyrite and as marcasite. An example of trimorphism occurs in 
titanic acid, forming the three distinct species anatase, rutile, and 
brookite. It is remarkable that of dimorphic minernls one form is 
almost always right prismatic; thus: — 

Rhombic Form. 

Cyanite, anorthic Silllnianlto, Andalasite. 

Calc-spar, hexagonal Araaonltc. 

Sasannito. do Leadhlllitc. 

i'SSL. Brookite. 

Pyroluslte, right prismatic Pollanite. 

Cuprite, cubic Chalcotrichlte (?) 

Sonarmontlte, cubic Valontlnite. 

Pyrite, du Marcasite. 

Jlammelsbergite, do Ctiloanthite. 

Argentlte, do Acaiithitc. 

Froiealebonite, oblique prismatic Dlaphoritc. 

Sulphur, do. Sulphur. 

Even the temperature at which a substance crystallizes influences 
its forms, and so far its composition, as seen in aragonite, Glauber 
salt, natron, and borax. 

Isomorphism. — Still more important is the doctrine of Is 
isomorphism, designating the fact that two or more simple or pl 
compound substances crystallize in one and the same form, or 
often in forms which, though not identical, yet approximate 
very closely. This similarity of form is generally combined 
with a similarity in other physical and in chemical properties. 
Among minerals that crystallize in the tesseral system, 
isomorphism is of course common and perfect, there being 
no diversity in the dimensions of the primary form ; but 
for this very reason it is generally of less interest. It is of 
more importance among crystals of the other systems, the 
various series of which are separated from each other by 
differences in the proportions of the primary form. In 
these perfect identity is seldom observed, but only very 
great similarity. 

The more important isomorphic Bubstancos are either simple sub* 
stances, as (1) nuorine and chlorine; (2) sulphur and selenium; (8) 
arsenic, antimony ; (4) cobalt, iron, nickel ; (5) copper, sUver, 
mercury, gold (?); or combinations with oxygen, as (6) Ume, 
m^esia, and the protoxides of iron, manganese, zinc; (7) sesqui- 
oxides, as of iron, manganese, chromium, and alumina ; (8) 
phosphoric acid, vanadic acid, arsenic acid; (9) sulphuric, selenic, 
chromic acids; or combinations with sulphnr, as (10) sulphuret df 
iron and of zinc; (11) sulphuret uf antimony and of arsenic; (12) sul- 
phuret of lead, of copper, and of silver. These substances are named 
vicarious from the singular property that in chemical compounds 
they can mutually replace each other in definite proportions, and 
very often without producing any important change in the form oc 
other physical properties, but there are numerous instances among 
the suioates where Ihe mutual replacement of the isomorphk 
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bodies, especially when the oxides of the heavy metals come in the 
room of the earths and alkalies, exerts a most essential influence on 
the external aspect of the species, particularly in regard to colour, 
specific gravity, and transparency. The varieties of hornblende, 
augite, garnet, epidote, and many other minerals ore remarkable 
proofs of this influence. This intermixture of isomorphic elements 
confers many valuable proj^erties on minerals, and to it this depart- 
ment of nature owes much of its variety and beauty. Without the 
occasional presence of the colouring substances, especially the oxides 
of iron and manganese, the non-metallic combinations would have 
exhibited a very monotonous aspect It is also remarkable that in 
some silicates the substitution of a certain portion of the metallic 
oxides tor the earthy bases seems to be almost a regular occurrence; 
whilst in others, as the felspars and zeolites, this rarely happens. 
This fact is also of great economic interest, as drawing attention to 
important elements often combined with others of less value. Thus 
iron oxide and chrome oxide, sulphurct of copper and snlphuret of 
ffilver, nickel and cobalt, may be looked for in connexion. The 


general chemical formnlse for snch compounds 11 formed by writing 
R (-radical or basis) for the whole isomorphic elements; and in 
special instances their signs are placed one below the other, con- 
nected by a bracket, or, as is more convenient, are enclosed in 
brackets one after the other separated by a comma. Thus the gene- 
ral sign for the garnet is ilgSij-l- ’S Si, which, when fully expresc^d, 

becomes (Oa,, ^ 63 , Mgj, ling) Sia+(iA:‘l, 5Pe, iSrjSi; and this mineral 
forms many varieties as the one or other element preponderates. 

Of the forms special to similar groups of atoms the more notable 
are — the cubic system, special to metals proper, and binary 
compounds as protoxides and haloid salts; the tetragonal to 
binoxides ; the rhomlwhedrol to carbonates ; the hexagonal to 
sesquioxides and phosphates and their isomorphs; the prismatic 
to sulphates and tneir isomorphs. 

The isomorphism of minerals goes as a whole to show that form 
depends on the number of molecules present, and is comparatively 
little influenced by the nature of the molecules themselves. 
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The arrangement adopted in the following description 
of mineral species is chemical. Simple substances are 
considered first, in the order of their quantivalence, then 
binary com|X)unds, and lastly those of more complex 
structure. Our limits permit of the briefest notice of 
the less important, in order that more space may be avail- 
able for the delineation of the characteristic and transition 
forms of such as go to constitute the more important rock 
masses. 

The following abbreviations are used ; — H., hardness ; 
G., specific gravity (distilled water at 60“ Fahr. and 
barometer 30 inches** 1); cL, cleavage; sol, soluble; 
8. or n.] acid, sulphuric [hydrochloric or nitric] acid ; 
B.B., before blowpipe ; ox., oxidizing ; red., reducing ; c.c., 
chemical composition ; com., combination. 

In the chemical formulae, barred letters express two 
equivalents, and the dots over the symbols indicate the 
combination with them of as many equivalents of oxygen 
as there are dots. 

In the symbolic notation the several faces of crystals 
are separated by semicolons, and the constituent members 
of combinations by commas. The lettering on the faces of 
the figures is for the most part that adopted by Miller. 
In the enumeration of crystal forms, that which is typical 
of the mineral is placed first. 

SIMPLE SUBSTANCES. 

1. Sulphur, S. 

(a) Right prismatic. P (p) polar edges 106" 38', 84" 58', middle 

edge 143" 17' ; ooP 101" 58' ; OP (c); iP(«) ; f’oo (n). Crystals 
pyramidal, single or in druses ; also stalactitic, disseminated, 
and pulverulent Cl. basal and 00 P. H. - 1 *5 to 
2‘6; G, -1*9 to 2*1. Fracture conrhoidal or 
splintery ; brittle, sectile. Lustre resinous, streak 
and colour sulphur-yellow, passing into red, brown, 
or men. Sublimes in the closed tube. Fuses a 
little above the temperature of boiling water. 

Takes fire at 518" F., and burns with a pale blue 
flame with odour of sulphurous acid. C.c.; pure 
sulphur, occasionally mixed with traces of selenium, 
and when amorphous with clay or bitumen. Found 
chiefly in Tertiary strata. liocalities : Girgenti in 
Sicily, with celestine ; Conil in Spain ; Bex in Switzerland : Cracow 
in Poland; deposited from hot springs in Solfatara near Naples; 
from hot springs in Iceland ; from sulphur springs in New York ; 
and in cavities of decomposing galena, cinnabar, and pyrites at 
several localities. 

(5) Oblique prismatic. The crystals of volcanic sulphur are of 
this form ; they occur in the neighbourhood both of extinct and of 
recent volcanoes. They are slender, needle-shaped, and interlacing, 
and have generally more or less of a red-brown tinge. Oxhaveer 
and Cape ReyWanes in Iceland, Sicily, and the volcanoes of 
the Pacific, the Chilian Andes, and California yield this variety. 

2. SSLENSULPBUB, S.Se. 

Like iulpbur, but reddish brown to orange-yellow. B. B. bums 
^tb fumes of seleniooi acid mixed with the sulphurous. Found 
in the crater of Volcano in the Lipari Islands, and Kilanea in 
Hawaii 



Fig. 267 


3. Selenium, Se. 

H. — 2 ; G. -4*3. Brownish black to lead-grey ; thin splinters 
translucent and red. From Culebras in Mexico. 

4. Tellurium, Te. 

Rhombohedral ; R 86 ® 60'. In minute hexagonal prisms, with 
basal edges replaced ; usually massive and granular. Cl. lateral 
perfect, basal imperfect. H. - 2 to 2 * 6 ; G. - 6 *1 to 6 *3. Tin-white; 
sectile. C.c.: tellurium with a little gold and iron. Occurs at 
Facsebaya near Zalathna (Transylvania), and in several mines in 
Boulder county, Colorado ; masses 25 !b in weight have been obtained 
there. 


5. Arsenic, As . 

Rhombohedral ; R 85* 36' (fig. 258). Usually in botryoidal Tri-vide 
investing masses composed of numberless layers. The structure is element 
tine granular, rarely columnar. H. - 8 * 6 ; G. - 6 *7 to 5 * 93 . Cl. basal. 

Colour black and dull, but when fresh broken very 
splendent and silver-white ; fracture uneven. 

When rubbed or heated gives out a garlic-like 
odour. B. B. volatile, with formation of white fumes. 

C.c.; arsenic, with some antimony, and traces of 
iron, silver, and gold. Andreasberg in the Harz, ^ *^* 

Annaberg, Schneeberg, Freiberg, Joachimsthal, Allemont (Dau- 
phiiie)» Kongsberg (Norway), the Altai, Chili, Pebble mine (Dum- 
friesshire), Tyndnim (Perthshire). 



6. Antimony, Sb. 

Rhombohedral ; R 87® 36' ; but rarely crystallized, generally in 
foliated or granular masses. Cl. basal. H. - 3 ; G. - 6 *6 to 6 * 6 . Tin- 
white, with slight yellow tarnish. Brittle and sectile. B.B. easily 
fusible; volatilizes, and on charcoal leaves a white deposit, burning 
with a pale flame. Found at Andreasberg, Przibram (Bohemia), 
Sala (Sweden), Allemont, Southham in East Canada, and Borneo. 


7. Allemontite, SbAsg. 

Hexagonal, spherical, reniform, and investing. H. - 3 *5 ; G, - 6 *1 
to 6 - 2 . Lustre, when fresh, metallic. Tin-white to lead-grey, but 
with a blue or brown tarnish. B.B. strong odour of garlic, with 
residuum of oxide of antimony. C.c.; antimony 37*86, arsenic 
62*16. Almost always in curved foliated laminae. Occurs at 
Allemont, Przibram, Schladming in Styria, Andreasberg. 

8. Bismuth, Bi. 

Rhombohedral ; R 87® 40'. Crystals, B,0R, generally distorted) 
also reticulated, spear-head twins, or arborescent ; also disseroinatea 
and granular. Cl. basal, perfect. H. - 2 *6 ; G. - 9 *6 to 9 * 8 . Brittle 
and sectile. Reddish whito, often tarnished grey, brown, or blue* 
B.B. easily fusible, even in candle flame. Volatilizes on charcoal, 
leaving a citron -yellow crust. Sol. in n. acid; solution pre- 
cipitated when thrown into water. Occurs in gneiss and clay 
slate in veins and disseminated, along with ores of cobalt, silver, 
lead, and zinc. Alva in Stirlingshire, Cumberland, Devonshiw 
and Cornwall, Schneeberg, Marienberg, Joachimsthal, Bieber, 
Modum (Norway), Falun (Sweden), Bolivia. 

9. Telluric Bismuth, BiaTe,. 


Bismuth 62, tellurium 48. Virginia, Dahlonega in Georgia, Mon- 
tana. A variety with 7 per cent of selenium and H .- 2 also 
occura 


10. Tetradtmite, BigTcjS, 

Rhombohedral ; SR 88* lO”. Almost always twins of 3R and 
OR, with the faces ^OR at 98 . Cl. basal, perfect. Sectile, and thin 
lamine flexible. H.-l to 2; G.-7-2to7’6. Steel-crey. B.a 
fuses, yielding a gram of metal which ultimately volatilizes. SoL 
^hemStz ^ ^ ^ 85*9 tellurium, and 4*5 sulphur. 
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11. WSHRLITI, Bi(TesS). 

HeZi«onal. Cl. basal. H.-l to2; Q.«8'44. Hisblustre. Steel- 
gny. C.C.: bismuth 61*15, tellurium 29*74, sulphur 2*88, stlrer 
2*07. Deutsch-Pilseu in Hungary. 

12. JosEiTE, Bi,Te,(SSe)s . 

Hexagonal. Cl. basal. G. -7*93. Colour grey .black to steel- 
grey. Brittle. C.c.: tellurium 15*98, sulphur 8*15, selenium 1*48, 
bismuth 79*15. San Jos4 (Brazil). A Cumberland variety 
yielded tellurium 6*78, sulphur 6*48, bismuth 84*83, corresponding 
to Bi4(T6S4). 


18 . Diamond, C. 

Var. 1. CrystoZZized,— Cubic ; very frwuently hemihedral. 
Crystals most j^nerally with curved faces. Twins common on the 
octahedral face ; hemitropes also common (see tigs. 170, 204, 205, 
207). Crystals vary remarkably in appearance (see figs. 259 to 262). 
Cl. octahedral. H. - 10; G. - 8 *5 to 8 *6. Transparent, or translucent 
when of dark colour. Refracts light strongly. The back planes of 
diamonds reflect all the light which strikes then at an angle exceed- 
ing 24* 18', and thence comes their peculiar brilliancy. High 
adamantine lustre. Colourless, but often tinged white, grey, and 
brown,— more rarely yellow, pink, blue, green, and black, those last 
nam^ being the rarest. Disperses light highly, and hence emits 
brilliant flashes of all the colours of the spectrum. Becomes posi- 
tively electric by friction. B.B. infusible, but bums into carbonic 



Fig. 259. Pig. 260. 

acid in oxygen gas. When air is excluded is unchanged at the 
temperature of melting cast iron, but at that of melting malleable 
iron is changed into a black coke, or, it is said, into graphite. 
Insoluble in all acids and alkalies. C.c.: carbon, with traces of 
silica and earths. Geologic formation apparently a laminated 
flexible quartz rock called itacolumite, which occurs in Brazil, the 
Urals, Georgia, and North Carolina, in the vicinity of places where 
diamonds have been found. Minute crystals have been found in 
xanthophyllite, and in talc slate and serpentine, in he Schischim- 
skian hills, near Zlatoust (Russia). They have also been obtained 
iu Brazil imbedded in a conglomerate composed of much-worn 
])ebble8 of quartz, ch^cedony, and gold, cemented by limonite or 




Fig. 261. Pig. 262. 

ferraginous clay. In South Africa they are imbedded in a steatitic 
clay. Diamonds were formerly obtained in India, at Panua, Raol- 
conda, and Golconda. So few are now obtained hero that the mines 
are let for £1 a year. From these mines were obtained not only 
the Kohinoor, which was possibly the same as the great diamond 
mentioned by Tavernier as having been seen by him in the pos- 
session of the Great Mo^, which weighed 280 carats, but the 
Regent, of 186 carats (which, not only from its size, but from the 
penection of its form, is very much the finest diamond known), the 
Nizam, an uncut diamond of 840 carats, and the Carlow, rose- 
cut, 193 carats. More lately diamonds were found in great quantity 
in the neighbourhood of Rio Janeiro in Brazil ; they occur in two 
different deposits : the one called **eurgulho ’* consists of broken 
quartz covered by a bed of sand ; the other, **ca8calho,'’ consists 
of rolled quartz jiebbles united by ferruginous clay ; both rest on 
taloose clays, which are the debns from talcose rocks. The first 
deposit affords the finest diamonds, and both contain gold, plati- 
num, magnetite, and rutile. A dodecahedral diamond of 257 
carats was lately found at Bogagem in this district; this was 


reduced by cutting to an oblong brilliant of 125 carats, and it 
the second most valuable diamond,— the Kohinoor, now reduced 
to an imperfectly circular brilliant of 102 carats, occupying the 
third place. The two coloured diamonds most worthy of note 
are a green diamond in the Dresden collection weighing 81 carats,, 
which is a little deeper in tint than a beryl, and a blue diamond 
in the Hope collection, of 44 carats, as highly floured ss a 
sapphire, D^ch it is by some considered to be. Diamonds have 
lately been found in very large quantities, and some of great size, 
north of the Cape of Good Hope ; these for the most pi^ are of 
yellow colour and of very inferior value. While a Brazilian cut 
brilliant of one carat is worth from £20 to £26, the value of 
the finest brilliants from the Cape is only from £8 to £4, and that 
of the yellow diamonds is from £2 to £2, 10s. Apart from its 
employment as an ornamental stone, the diamond has an intrinsic 
value from its being utilized for cutting glass and for grinding and 
polishing other gems. Of late years its usefulness has had a new 
applicatmn, it being employed for tho drilling of rocks in tunnelling 
operations and in the boring of artesian wells. A singular observa- 
tion has resulted from these last methods of utilizing it, namely, 
that the hardness of the African diamonds, as tested by the amount 
of their endurance, is markedly inferior to that of the Brazilian and 
Indian. So much is this recognized that, while the bort, or 
minute crystals, of the latter command a price of 158. per carat, the 
African can be got for about 5s. The cleavage of certain of the 
African diamonds is so eminont that even the heat of the hand causes 
some of them to fall iu pieces. Such diamonds, generally octahedra, 
may be recognized by a peculiar watery lustre ; they are called plate 
diamonds. The above facts give some ground for the supposition 
that there may bo a slight difference in tlieir composition, possibly 
that both may contain small, but different, quantities of %drogen. 

The circumstances under which diamonds have been formecT are 
altogether unknown. Tho fact of their being changed into a kind 
of coke at a very high temperature is an argument agi^at their 
having been produced througn the operation of heat, and it has long 
boon known that an excess of carbon dissolved by molten cast iron 
crystallizes on cooling in the form of graphite ; yet the only attempts 
to form diamonds o^eserving of being mentioned as having been 
attended with any measure of success are those in which sugar 
charcoal was dissolved in molten silver at the temperature only of 
melting steel. There wore thus obtained a few minute black and 
also colourless octahedral and cubo-octahodral crystals with curved 
faces, mingled with a much larger amount of graphitoidal carbon. 

Var. 2. Massive. — In black pebbles or masses called carbonado f 
sometimes 1000 carats in weight. H. — 10; G. -3*012 to 8*42. 
C.c.: carbon except *27 to 2*07 per cent, of ash. Found in the 
mines of Baranco, &c., in Bahia. 

Var, 8. Anthracitic. — Like anthracite, but scratches the diamond. 

In manimillar masses, partly in concentric layers, and globular. 
Brittle. G. -1*66. C.c.; carbon 97, hydrogen *5, oxygen 1*6. 
When cut and polished, refracts and disperses light, like the diamond. 
Supposed from Brazil. 

14. Gkaphite, C . 

Hexagonal in flat crystals; pip 85* 29'. Usually foliated, 
scaly, or compact. Cl. basal. H. - 0 -6 to 1 ; G. - 1 *9 to 2 *2. Lustra 
metallic. Colour and streak black to dark steel-grey ; flexible in 
thin laminte; very soctile; feels 
greasy ; leaves a mark on paper 
of its own colour; conducts elec- 
tricity. B.B. burns with diffi- 
culty ; heated with nitre, de- 
flagrates. C.c. : carbon, with 
small quantities of volatile 
matter, and ash from 5 to 40 per 
cent. Strathfarrer (Inverness-shire), Mull, Craigman (Ayrshire^ 
Borrowdale in Cumberland, Ural Mountains, Ceylon, Greenland. 
Used for making pencils. 

15. Tin, Sn. 

Tetr^onal in greyish white metallic grams. Reported as occur- 
ring with Siberian gold; with bismuthite from Guaniyuato in 
Mexico. 

16. Iron, Fe . 

Cubic; in gi^s and plates or disseminated. H. -4*5; G.- Na1 
7 to 7*8. Steel-grey or iron -black. Fracture hackly, very met 
magnetic. B.B. infusible. Sol. in h. acid. Two varieties 
are to be distinguished, (a) Telluric Jron^ in grains and plates. 
Almost pure iron, or contains graphite, carbon, lead, or copper, but 
no 'nickel. ^ At Chotzen in Bohemia in limestone ; in an arj^laceons 
sandstone in the keuper at Miihlhausen ; in Thuringia along with 
fossils ; in an ironstone conglomerate in Brazil, and in lava in 
Auvergne ; in the mine of naokenburg ; at Bexley, in Liberia, 
Africa, along with quartz, a zeolite, and magnetite ; enclosed in 
magnetite in Unst (Shetland) and in Sutherlandshire ; in basalt iu 
Antrim, Ireland; in the gold sands of Brazil, the Urals, and 01ah« 
plan (Transylvania). ' (5) Meteoric iron^ steel-grey to silver-whitei 



Fig. 268. 
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Almost alwAYB oouuuns nickel, with cobalt, copper, and several 
minerals which are non-terrestrial. When polished and etehed 
with nitric acid ^e surface is marked by lines of unaffected inter- 
lacing crystals called Widmannstatten’s figures ; most of the nickel 
is contained in these. Occurs in masses which vary in size from 
the smallest microscopic dust as dredged from the depths of the 
ocean to upward of 32,000 lb. Many of these masses have been 
seen to fall. Several (suspected, however, to be terrestrial) have 
been found imbedded in a basaltic rock near Disco Bay in Green- 
land, one of which is 44,000 lb in weight Several contain 
hydrogen in their pores, condensed to the extent of eight times the 
volume of the mass; and the pitted depressions frequency observable 

r n their surhme give countenance to the view that, if not dis- 
rged from a volcanic throat, they were set at liberty by some 
sudden disrupting gaseous explosion. 

17. Zinc, Zn . 

Bhombohedral Said to be found in large hexagonal pyramids. 
Cl. basal, perfect. H,-2;G.-7. Lustre metalnc. Cfolourand 
streak bluish white. Found in a geode in basalt near Melbourne, 
Australia, coated with smithsonite, eiythrine, and aragonite. Also 
in the gold sands of the Mittamitta liver. 

18. Coppeh, Cu. 

Cubic (figs. 28, 30, 26, 33, 37, 264). Twins, on an octahedral face. 
Crystals generally distorted. Often filiform and arborescent, or in 
plates and lamiuie. H. -2*5 to 3; G. ->8’5 to 8*9. Lustre dull 
metallic. Colour and streak copper-red, 
with vello w or brown tarn ish. B. Jl. easily 
fusible, colouring the outer flame green. 

Sol. in n. acid. Occurs in many rocks 
(generally igneous), and frequently asso- 
ciated with zeolites. In the Faroes, Unst 
(Shetland), Cornwall, Chessy near Lyons, 
the Bauat (Hungary), Siberia, China, 

Mexico, Brazil, Chili, and Australia. 

Masses of great size are found, much the 
largest being from the Ontanagon river, 
on the south of Lake Superior. One Fig. 264. 

mass found in February 1857 was 45 feet 

in length, 22 feet in width, and 8 feet in thickness ; its weight waa 
420 tons. Another was found in 1869, 65 feet in length, 82 in 
width, and from 4 to 7 feet in thickness ; this weighed upwards of 
1000 tons, and had a value of 400,000 dollars. 

19. Lead, Pb. 

Cubic, but only in thin plates, capillary or filiform* Cl. none. 
H.-l*5; G.-ir36 to 11*4. Ductile, malleable, and sectile. 
Bluish grey, but with a blackish tarnish. Found in lava in Madeira, 
and at the mines near Cartagena in Spain ; in amygdaloid near 
Weissig ; in basaltic tufa at Rautenberg in Moravia ; with gold near 
Mount Alatau in the Altai, at Yelika in Slavonia, and at Olahpian 
in Transylvania ; near Ekaterinburg in the Urals; in the district 
of Zomelahuacau in Vera Cruz, in foliated ^lena, in ^anular lime- 
stone’; in the iron and manganese bed oi Paisberg in Wermland 
(Sweden), with hcematito, magnetite, and hausmannite ; in white 
quartz, north-west, near the Dog Lake of the Kaministiquia, an 
affluent of Lake Superior ; imbedded in hornstone in plates and 
grains, in the mine of Bogoslovskoi in the Kirghiz steppes; in green- 
stone porphyry at Stiitzerbach in Thuringia ; with hkmatite in the 
islands of Nias on the west coast of Sumatra. 

20 . Mercury, Hg. 

Cubic. Occurs in small liquid globules in its gangue, but may 
be solidified at - 39®, when it forms octahedral crystals. G. — 18 ’596 
when liquid, 15*612 when solid. Lustre brilliant metallic; tin- 
white. B.B. volatile, sometimes leaving a little silver. Readily 
soL in n. acid. Occurs generally in clay shales or schists of dif- 
ferent ages. The globules of mercuiy are usually found in rents 
in cinnabar, or accompanying calomel, at most of the localities for 
these minerals. Found at Idria in Carniolaand Almaden in Spain. 
At Idria it is obtained by washing a soft clay slate. In Transylvania 
and Galicia springs issuing from the Carpathian sandstone bear 
along globules of mercury. At the Pioneer mine in California some 
of the quartz geodes contain several pounds of mercury. At Cividale 
in Lombardy it is found in an Eocene marl. It has also been 
observed occasionally in drift, and has even been stated to have 
been found in a peat bog. 

21 . Silver, Ag. 

Cubic (figs* 28, 80, 88 , 40, 37). Crystals generally small, also and 
moat frequently filiform, arborescent, and in plates or crusts. These 
either project into cavities, coat their surfaces, or ramify in a reticu- 
lated manner throughout the mass of the rock. Twins of octahedral 
and trapesohedral composition. Noel. H. >2*5 to 8 ; G. - 10*1 
toll’l. Lustre metallic. Colourandstreaksilver-white, but generally 
tarnished yellow, brown, or black. Malleable, ductile, and sectile, 
bat less so than gold. £.B. easily fusible. SoL in n. acid; 
the solution colours the skin black. C.C.: silver* with varying 


proportions of gold, platinum, mercury, copper^ antimony, and 
oismuth. The auriferous from Norwav contains silver 72, gold 28 ; 
from quarts reefr in Sutherland, silver 71*4, gold 28*6. The 
cupriferous from Courcy near Caen contains 10 per cent of copper. 
The antimonial from Bohemia contains 1 per cent of antimony. 
The mercurial from Kongsberg in Norway hu *4 of mercury, fo^d 
chiefly in veins in gneiss, clay slate, and limestone. Localities : 
Alva and elsewhere in Scotland, Ballycorus in Ireland, and Cornwall 
in England; at Freiberg, Andreasber^, and Kongsberg; along 
with native copper at Lake Superior ; in Mexico, in Peru, and in 
the United States. The finest crystfdlized silver occurs at Laki 
Superior, and at Kongsberg. At the last locality the crystals 
are an inch in diameter, and are disposed on large filiform 
brushes. Silver occurs in large masses ; tnree of 486, 660, 812 lb 
have been recorded from Kongsberg. A block which smelted 
44,000 lb was for some years used as a table by Duke Albert on 
his annual visits of inspection to the Schneeberg mine in Saxony. 
A Mexican 82 )ecimen was found of 400 lb ; the mines of Huantaya 
in Peru have yielded masses of 444 and 960 lb. Britain produces 
annually about 760,000 oz. of silver, chiefly, however, from lead 
ores. The value of annual produce for the whole world from all 
sources is from 8 to 10 millions of pounds sterling. 

22. SCHNEIDERITE (Oold Amalgam)^ AujHgg * 

Tetragonal four-sided prisms, easily crumbling, yellowish white 
to white ; sometimes in ^insthe size of a pea. C.c. : gold 4r63, 
mercury 58 '37* Found at Mariposa in California. A variety 
(All, Ag)s Hgg is found along with platinum in Columbia ; this 
contains gold 38 ‘39, silver 5, mercury 57*40. 

23. Arqueritb, AggHg . 

Cubic. In octahedra, also in grains and dendrites. G. -10*8. 
Like native silver, but softer. 0. c. : silver 66 *5, mercury 13 *5. From 
Arqueros in Coquimbo, Chili. Kongshergite^ Ag]gHg, occurs at 
Kongsberg, with 95*1 of silver and 4*9 of mercury. 

24. Amalgam, Ag.Hgs, and AgHgs* 

Cubic (fig. 83, in combination with 40, 80, 41, 38). Cl. dodeca- 
hedral. H. - 3 to 3 *6 ; G. - 10*6 to 14. Colour and streak silver- 
white. Fracture conchoidal, brittle, grates when cut. In closed 
tube yields mercury and loaves silver. Sol. in n. acid. The first 
variety (silver 84*8, mercury 65*2) occurs at Moschellandsberg 
in the Palatinate, where the veins of mercury and silver intersect 
one another; tne second (silver 26*25, mercury 73*75) there, 
and also at Allemont in Dauphind, Almaden in Spain, in 
Hungary, and in Sweden. From Rosilla in Atacama (Chili) 
Domeyko reports the following other compounds ; Ag 3 Hg 4 , silver 
46*8, mercury 53*2, white and silvery ; AgHg, silver 55 '1, mercury 
44*9, granular and dull; AggHg 3 , silver 64*2, mercury 85*8; of the 
last there is a mass weighing 22 lb in the museum of Santiago. 

25. Gold, Au . 

Cubic (figs. 80, 26, 33, 40, 36) and more complex forms. Crystals 
generally small and indistinct through elongation, assuming capillary 
and arborescent shapes. Also in thin plates. Twins rare; twin face 
octahedral Frequently in rounded and apparently colloidal masses 
impacted in clay, or loose in small grains (pipettes) rolling in the 
bed of streams. Fig. 265 is of such a mass found in Sutherland. 
No cl. H. — 2*5 to 3 ; G. — 17 to 19*4. Lustre metallic, but fre- 
quently dull and partly 
coated with a brown crust. 

Colour and streak yellow- 
ish white to bright gold- 
yellow. Malleable, ductile, 
and sectile ; the purer 
varieties the more so and 
the softer. B.B. easily 
fusible. Sol. in aqua re^a, 
generally with precipitation 
of chloride of silver. Solu- 
tion yellow, stains skin 
purple-red, with corrosion. 

C.c. : gold, with silver from *72 to 26 per cent ; sometimes iron and 
copper under 1 per cent. Found in beds and veins generally of 
quartz in metamorpbic rocks of a schistose nature, rarely in diorifr 
pd porphyry, and very rarely in granite. Its general associatr 
is limonite, formed from decomposition of pyrite ; sometimes alsT 
hsmatite and magnetite. Occurs also in microscopic grains in 
quartz, from which it is extracted by crushing and amalgamation. 
Thegeolomc range is from the Azoic to the Tertiary and Cretaceous, 
as in CaJiiomia ; but even in these more recent rocks the original 
source must have been at least Faheozoic. Of localities which vield 
gold the following may be noticed the Leadhills in Scotland, 
Wicklow in Irelwid, Dolgelly in North Woles, Cornwall in 
England; Transylvania, Hungary, and Piedmont; the Urals, 
Ekaterinburg, and India ; Kordofan, the coasi opposite Madagas- 
cu, and the Gold Coast (the fame of which has oeen recently re- 
vived); Min as Geraes in Brazil, Bolivia. North Carolina, and 
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Oilifoniia ; and more recently Kew South Wales and Queensland 
in Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

Some of the largest single masses of gold found in recent times are 
the following:-— one of 22 oz. in Tra^lvania, of 28 lb in North 
Carolina, of 20 lb in California, one of 96 lb troy near Miask in the 
tTrals, and one of 184 lb 8 oz., which yielded d68876, 10s. 6d., at 
Ballarat, Australia. 

The annual produce of gold from Australia is about 5 millions of 
pounds sterling, of the United States about 16 millions, and the 
whole earth about 28 millions. 

The following sub-species may be noticed 

1. Elecstrum. This name for the alloys of gold and silver 
was applied W Pliny, whenever the proportion of the latter 
metal was one-mth. An allo^ of 2 gold and 1 silver contains 21 per 
cent, of silver ; this is found in Sutherland. One of 1 to 1 contains 
86 per cent, of silver, this last being the most usual proportion. 
It occurs in Transylvania, in the Altai, and in Colombia. Its 
colour is brass-yellow to yellowish white. Q. - 12 *6 to 16 *6. 

2. PorpeziiU^ or Palladium Gold {mro-poudri\ from Porpez in 
Brazil, contains 9*86 per cent, of palladium and 4*17 of silver. 

3. Phodivm Ghld^ from Mexico (G. •-•15*5 to 16*8), contains from 
34 to 48 per cent, of rhodium, 

26. Platinum, Pt, 

Cubic ; rarely in small cubes or octahedrons, usually in minute 
scaly grains, sometimes cohering, and also in rounded lumps. No cl. 
H. - 4 to 4 ‘5; G. - 17 to 19. Lustre metallic. Colour and streak pale 
steel-grey. Malleable and ductile with difficulty, having a hackly 
fracture. When containing much iron, magnetipolar. B.B. in- 
fusible. Sol. iu aqua regia, but only when heated ; solution red ; 
corrodes the skin. C.o.: platinum, but never to a greater extent 
than 86 *6 per cent The remainder consists of iron, iridium, rhodium, 
palladium, osmium, gold, copper, and a mechanical mixture of irid- 
osmine. The iron exists in quantities varying from 4*8 per cent, to 
double that amount. Occurs in Brazil in syenite ; near Popayan 
(Colombia) in alluvium, associated with chromite, iridium, palla- 
dium, gold, and copper; in the Urals in alluvium derived from 
crystalline rocks; and at Nimi-Tagilsk in serpentine along with 
cliromite. It is idso found in Borneo, California, and Carolina, and 
is said to have been found in the county of Wicklow in Ireland. 
The sands of many rivers yield it iu small amount Platinum does 
not occur in large masses. A mass in the Madrid Museum from 
Condoto weighs 26^ oz. ; masses have been found in the Urals from 
11 to 21 lb. 

Iron Platina is a sub-species. This, which has a composition 
PePt^, and contains from 11 to 13 per cent, of iron, is mund at 
Nijni-Tagilsk. G. -14*6 to 16*8 ; H. -i6. It is magnetipolar, and 
attracts iron much more strongly than an ordinary magnet. 

27. Platiniiudium. 

In minute silver-white grains. H. -6 to 7 ; G. -16*94 to 22*8. 
Contains 65*44 platinum, 27 *79 iridium, 6*86 rhodium, 4*14 iron, 
3*3 copper, *49 palladium. Is found in Brazil. 

28. Ibidium, Ir. 

Cubic (fig. 27). H. - 6 to 7; G. - 21 *67 to 23*46. Cl. cubic, traces. 
Very slightly malleable. Silver-white to steel-grey. B.B. un- 
changed. Insoluble in all acids. C.c. : 76*8 iridium, 19*64 
platinum, 0*89 palladium, 1*78 copper. Found at Nijni-Tagilsk, 
generally in minute grains. Is the heaviest known substance. 

sub-species. From Ava in India. C.c.: 60 iridium, 
20 platinum (according to Prinsep), 

29. Palladium, Pd. 

Cubic ; in minute octahedrons, and ni grains. H. - 4 *6 to 5 ; G. — 
11*8 to 11 *8. Malleable. Light steel-grey. B.B. infusible. Slowly 
dissolves in n. acid, forming a brown-red solution. C.c.: palla- 
^um, with a little platinum and iridium. From the gold sands 
of Brazil, often in small plumose crystalline lumps. Al^ from St 
Domingo, and the Urals. Does not tarnish with sulphurous fumes. 

30. Allopalladium, Pdj. 

Hexagonal ; in small flat hexa^ns. Cl. basal, irarfect. Lustre 
bright silvery. Colour pale steel-grey. From Tilkerode in the 
Harz, with gold. 

81. Nbwjanskitx (Omiridium), IrCs (iridium 49*78, osmium 
.60*22) and IrgOs. 



Occurs with platinum in Choco (Colombia) ; at Newjansk and 


several localities in the Urals, in Australia, in northern California 
(somewhat abundantly in gold sands), also in Canada. 

82. SissERSKiTE {Iridomitm)f IrOs 4 (iridium 19*9, osmium 80*1) 
and IrOs| (iridium 24*8, osmium 76*2). 

Rhombohedral ; R - 84° 28^ H . - 7 ‘6 ; G. — 21 *1 2. Colour lead- 
grey to bluish. B.B. becomes block, with strong odour of osmic 
acid ; in flame of spirit-lamp shines strongly, and colours flame 
yellowish red. Occurs in small quantity with newjanskite at all 
Its localities, and in proportionally larger quantity at Sissersk in the 
Urals. It is used for pointing gold pens, and in the United States 
sells at 60 dollars an ounce. 


COMPOUNDS OF FLUORINE, CHLORINE, BROMINE, 
AND IODINE (HALOID SALTS). 


88. Fluorite (Fluor-^ar\ CaF . 

Cubic (figs. 267 to 270, also figs. 81, 33, 86, 55, 66, 57, 58); also 
divergent ciyBtalline, granular, and compact. Cl. octah^ral; 
fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H. - 4 ; G. - 3 *1 to 8 *2. Transparent 
to pellucid. Lustre vitreous. Colourless, but generally coloured 
puride, blue, green, yellow, white, black, and pink. Sometimes 
two or three emours disposed in layers in one crystal. Frequently 



phosphoresces with different tints of light, when heated. 6. B . de- 
crepitates and fuses to an opaque bead. Sol. in s. acid with evolution 
of hydrofluoric acid. C.c. : 61*3 calcium, 48*7 fluorine. Common 
in veins, generally associated with metallic ores. Shetland, Suther- 
land, on the Avon, and Ballater in Scotland; Cumberland, 
Northumberland, Derbyshire, and Cornwall; Saxony, Bohemia, 
Freiberg. Used to be turned into vases and other ornaments ( * * blue 
John ”) ; formerly employed as a flux, now for etching and obscuring 
glass. 

34. Yttrocebite. 


In crystalline crusts. H. - 4 to 6 ; G. - 8 *4 to 3*6. Translucent ; 
vitreous. Violet-blue to grey or white. B. B. infusible. Evolves 
fluorine when heated with sulphuric acid. C. c : fluorides of cerium, 
yttrium, and calcium. Finbo and Broddbo near Falun (Sweden), 
Massachusetts and New York. 


86. Fluocerite, CeF-fCe^Fj. 

Hexagonal. H. — 4 to 6 ; G, — 4 *7 . Opaque or translucent on the 
edges. Pale brick-red or yellowish ; streak yellowish white. B.B. 
intusible. In closed tube gives out hydrofluoric acid. C.c.: 82*64 
peroxide of cerium, 1*12 yttria, 16*24 hydrofluoric acid. Finbo 
and Broddbo. 

36. Fluooerinb, CejF,+ (Ce50j-f-HjO). 

Massive ; fracture conchoidal. H* — 4*6 to 6. Opaque ; resinous. 
Bright yellow to reddish brown ; stre^ brownish yellow. B. B. 
infusible, darkens with the heat ; colour restored on cooling. C.c. ; 
cerium 17*6, fluorine 10*9, sesquioxide of cerium 66*4 water 6*1. 
From Finbo. 

37. Bastnaesite, Ce,F,-l-Ce,0,-f 4H,0, and 

38. HAMABTiTX,2(LAO,CeO)3CO.-fCeF^ are similar. The first is 
from Bastnaes in Sw^en, the second from Pike’s Peak in Colorado. 
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89. FLUhliLITE, 

Riffht prismatic. In acute rliombic octahedrone with truncated 
apex. Polaredgeh 109“ 6'atid 82“ 12', middle 144“. H. -3. Lustre 
initroous. Colour white; transparent. Stenna-gwyn in Cornwall. 

40. Ckyoute, SNaF + Al2F3. 

Anorthic ; but mostly in cloav- 
able masses. M :T 9V57^; PiT 
90“ 2'* J'lM 90“ 40'. Cl. P 
p<?rfoct, M and T imperfect ; 
brittle. H.-2-6; G. -2*9 to 3*08. 

Vitreous, somewhat pearly on I\ 

Translueent ; after immersion in 
water tran.spareiit. Colourless and 
snow-white ; but wdien deep-seated 
brown to black. Melts even in 
ilame of candle to a white enamel. 

In open tube traces of hydrofluoric 
acid. Sol. in s. acid. C.c. : alumi- 
nium 18, sodium 82 '8, fluorine 54*2. 

Arksutfjord, Greenland ; Miosk, 

Siberia. Used for manufacture of a white glass, and extraction of 
aluminium. 

41. Auksutitf., (CaNa)2F-f AI2F8. Ca:Na-l:8. 

Massive granular. H. - 2 *5 ; G. - 3 *03 to 3*18. Cl. one distinct. 
Vitreous; white; IrunHluf'ent. C.c.: aluminium 18*6, sodium 23*3, 
calcium 6*8, iluurinc 51*3. Arksutfioi'd. 



H. O. ^2*1 to 2*2. Transparent to tranalncent; yitreona 
Colourless or white; but often coloured red, yellow, or bloc. 
Taste saline. B.B. fuses and partly evaporates; colours flame 
yellow. C.c.: sodium 39*3, chlorine 60*7. In great beds at 
wieliczka, Salzbui]|, Bex, Ac., on the Continent; Cheshire in 
England. As an efflorescence in Brazil, Abyssinia, the Caspian and 
Aral Seas. As a sublimation among lavas at Vesnvius and other 
volcanoes. 

52. Salmi AO, NH4CI. 

Cubic (figs. 30, 40, and 41 with 26, 33, 40). Cl. octahedral ; also 
stalactitic, globular, and as an efflorescence. H. — 1 *5 to 2 ; G. * 1*6 
to 1 ‘6. Pellucid ; vitreous. Colourless, but sometimes stained. 
Taste pungent. B.B. directly volatile : in copper colours flame 
blue-green. C.c. : 82 ammonia, 66*4 chlorine. A sublimate on 
active volcanoes. Vesuvius, island of Volcano, Iceland. Near 
coal-seams which have taken fire, in Scotland and at Newcastle. 

53. Chloro-Calcite, CaCl+(KCl, NaCl). 

Cubic. VoBUvian bombs. 


64. Ceraroyritb, AgCl . 

Cubic (fig. 26). Twins on octahedral face. No cl. ; chiefly 
massive in crusts. H. -*1 to 1*5; Q. — 5*5to 5*6. Fracture con- 
choidal. Malleable. Translucent ; adamantine to resinous. Grey^ 
yellowish, and greenish. B.B. fuses easily to a dark bead, reduced 
in inner flame. Soluble in ammonia. C.c.: silver 76, cbloriuo 
25. Johann-Georgenstadt, Mexico, Peru. 


42. Cjiioute, 3KuF-f 2AlaF8. 

Pyramidal, and twins (fig. 272). 

Middle edge 1 1 1 “ 14'. Mostly granu- 
lar. Cl. imperfect. H.-4;G. -2*84 
i(} 2*9. Itesiuous ; white. Fuses more 
easily than cryolite ; evolves hydr(»- 
fluoric acid. C.c. : aluminium 18*6, 
sodium 23*4, fluorine 58. llmuii 
Mts. near Miask. 272 (species 42). 

43. Ch(U>neffite, 2NaF-l- AlaFg. 

G. - 3. Other characters like chiolite, and from same locality. 

44. Pacunulitr, 3(CaNa)F-f AlaFa + 2HaO. CaiNa-3:2. 
Oblique ])ri8mutic. ooP 98“ 84'; always twins. Vitreous ; while ; 

wmitvauspurent. C.c. : aluminium 12*3, calcium 16 *1, sodium 12*4, 
fluorine 51 *1, water 8*1. Evolves w’nter with crackling, >vhen 
lieatcd ; otlicr characters like cryolite, along with which it occurs in 
Greeiilaud. 




45. Tiiomsknolite, 2(OaNa)F -f AlyFg-f 2H2O . Ca : Na- 7 : 3. 
Oblique prismatic. PriHimitic planes striated; oor89“ (fig. 278). 

Cl. basal, peHcgt. H. —2*5 to 4 ; u. -2*74 to 2*76. Vitreous ; cleav- 
age face jiourly. White with yellow ermst; translu- 
cent. C.c.: aluminium 35, calcium 15*4, sodium 
7 *6, fluorine 52 *2, water 9*8. B. 11. fuses more easily 
than cryolite to (dear glass, decrepitating violently. 

Along will: cryolite in Greenland. 

46. Gic.MiKKUTn’E, Caj,F-|-AlaFa+4HaO. 

Earthy. 11.-2. White; dull ; opaque. C.c.: 

aluminium ]5'5, culciuin 19*3, sodium 2*5, fluorine 
41*2, water 20*3. Along with cryolite, 

47. Evkitokite, 20uF.j-f AI,Fo + 2H30 . 

Crystalline. Soft ; brittle ; like kaolin. C.c.: 

calcium 22*39, aluminium 16*23, sodium *43, 
fluorine 55*24, water 5 71. Arksutfiord, Green- ^^^8* 273 (sp. 45). 
land. 

48. PROHOI’ITE. 

Obliijui’ jirisinatic. A hydrated silico-fluorido 
of aluminium ami calcium. H. -4; G. -2*89. 

Colourless imbedded crystals. From the tin- 
mines of Altcnbcrg. 

49. Cai.omki., Hg./d . 

Pyramidal ; P 13iV 50' (fig. 274). H. - 1 to 2 ; 

G. — 6 *4 to 6 5, Tninslucent ; udttinantine. Yel- 
lowish whit(‘ tc grey. Sublimes unchanged in closed 
tube ; with soda yields mercury. Insol. in n. acid. 

C.c. : mercury 85, chlorine 15. Moschollandsberg, 

Idria, Almaden. 

50. Sylyitk, KCl. 

Cubic (figs. 26, 30); also massive. Cl. cubic. 

H. ••2; G — 1*9 to 2. White or colourless. 

Vitreous ,* soluble ; taste like common salt. ^^S* ^^)* 

C.c.: ]>otassiuni 52*5, chlorine 47*5. P.B. fuses, and colours 
flame violet. Crater of Vesuvius, and salt beds of Stassfurt. 

61. Halite (Common Salt, Jioclc-saU), NaCl. 

Cubic (fig. 21 ) ; generally granular, sometimes fibrous. Cl cubic. 



65. Embolite, 2AgBr'f 3AgCl, 

Cubic (fig. 29); also massive or concretionary. H. — 1 tol*5; 
G.«»5*8. Adamantine to resinous. Green and yellowish greem 
C.c.: silver 67t chlorine 18, bromine 20. Chili, Mexico, Honduras. 

66. Bbomite, AgBr. 

Cubic (figs. 26, 80). H. — 1 to 2; 6. — 6 *8 to 6. Splendent. Yellow 
to olive-green ; streak siskin -green. B.B. fusible easily. (3.c. : 
silver 57*5, bromine 42*5. San Onofre and Plateros (Mexico). 

67. Iodite, Agl . 

Hexagonal. Cl. basal ; also massive, and in crystalline plates 
some inches in width ; these are flexible. H. — 1 to 1 *5 ; G. — 
6*5 to 5*7. Translucent ; adamantine. Citron and sulphur-yellow; 
streak yellow. B.B. fusible, colours the flame purple-red, and 
leaves button of silver. C.c.: silver 46, iodine 64. Zacatecas in 
Mexico, Algodonefl^ Chili, Arizona, rarely in S|>ain. 

68. Cocci NITE, Hglg. 

In grains of an adamantine lustre, from Casas-Viejos in Mexico. 
Colour red to yellow ; in acute rhombic prisms. Also from Zimapan 
and Culcbras. 

69. Tocornaclitb, Agl + Hgal . 

Amorphous, yellow, soft. Chafiarcillo in Chill 

60. CoTUNNITE, PbCl. 

Right prismatic. H. — 2; G.-5‘2S8. Transparent ; high ada> 
manti lie to pearly. W'hite. C.c.: lead 74, chlorine 26. Crater of 
Vesuvius. 

61. Molvhitk, FcjCls. 

lucrustiug. Brownish red and yellow. On lavas of Vesuviu.^. 
C.c.: iron 34*6, chlorine 65*5. 

62. Carnallite, KCl + 2MgCl-f 12 HjO. 

Right prismatic. Noel. Conchoidal fracture. H. -2 to 2*6; 
G. — 1 *6. Colourless, generally red from iron. C.c. ; 34 ‘2 chloride 
of m^nesium, 26*9 chloride of {lotassium, 88*9 water. Staasfurt, , 
Galicia, Persia. 

68. Tachhydrite, CaCl-f 2MgCd-fl2HaO. 

Massive. Yellow, translucent, very deliquescent. In anhydrite* 
C.c.: calcium 7*46, magnesium 9*61, chlorine 40*34, water 42*69* 
Stassfurt, 

64. Kkemebsite, KCl-fNH^Cl + FejCla'f 3 HjO, 

Cubic ; in octahodra. Ruby-red. Soluble. Fumaroles ol 
Vesuvius. 

65. Erithrosiderite, 2KCl*f FejClg-f 2H,0. 

Right prismatic. Vesuvian lava. 

66. Matlockite, PbCl + PbO . 

Pyramidal ; P 136“ 17'. Crj^stals tabular. Cl. basal ; fracture 
I conchoidal. H. — 2*6; G. — 7*21. Translucent; adamantine. 

. Yellowish white, B. B. fuses easily with deoi epilation ; colours 
flame blue. C.c. : chloride of lead 66*6, oxitie of lead 44*6, 
Ci*omford in Derbyshire. 

67. Mendipite, PbCl-H2PbO. 

Right prismatic ; chiefly massive. Cl. ooP perfect 102“ 36'. H. - 2*5 
to 8; G.— 7* to 7*1. Fracture conchoidal ^^nalucent; adaman- 
tine to pearly. Yellowish or greyish white. BB. decrepitates, fiiaea 
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Fig. 275 (sp. 69). 


«uily. Sol. in n. teid. C.n. : chloride of lead 40, protoxide of 
lead 60, Mendip Hills, and firilon in Weatphalia. 

68. SOEWARTEEMBEROITE, PbI + 2PbO. 

Rhombohedral ; in thin crusts. H. -2 to 2*5 ; O. -5*7 to 6*8. 
Adamantine. Honey-yellow. Desert of Ata- 
cama. 

69. Ataoauxts, CaCl + 8Cu0,H,0. 

Bight prismatic; ooP (M) 112® 25', P» (P) 

106* 10', oofao {h) (fig. 275); also rcniform, 

CL h perfect SemitranBt«reut ; vitrooiis. 

Emerald - green ; streak a]) pie- 
green. B. B. fuses, leaving cop- 
per. Easily soluble in acidA 
C.c. : copper protoxide 55*85, 
copper 14*86, chlorine 16*61, 
water 12*68. Atacama, Chili ; 

Tarapaca, i*eru ; Bolivia ; Burra- 
Burra, Australia ; Sorra do 
Belli 1 ) 0 , Ainhriz, Africa ; Vesu- 
vius and (?) Etna. 

70. Tallinoite, CuCl, H,0 + 4CuO, H,0. 

In crusts. H. -3; G. -8*5. Bright blue to 
preeuish blue. Translucent; brittle. Botalluck 
in Cornwall. 

71. Perctutk, (PbCI + PbO).|-(CuCl + CuO). 
Cubic (com. of tigs. 26, 30, 83, 86). H. — 2. 

Yitroous. Sky-blue. Souora in Mexico. 

VI mt tti\ ^2. CONNKLLITK. 
ng. m (sp. 71), He^jgonnl (fig. 276). 6 ; r 148* KT ; nr 182* 
50'. Crystals acicular. Vitreous ; translucent Vitriol-blue. A 
chloride and sulphide of copper. Whoal Unity and Wheal Damsel 
(Cornwall). 

OXIDES OF METALS. 

1. Subox iDEB ako Protoxides. 

78. CUPRITB, CUjO . 

Oubic (fi^ 22, 80, 88, 26, with 39, 40). Compact and granular. 
Cl. octahedral ; brittle H. -3*5 to 4 ; G. -5*7 to 6. Transparent 
and opaque ; adamantine. When transparent, crimHon ; when 
opaque, cochineal or iirick-red. Often tarnished grev. B.B. 
becomes black, fuses, and is reduced on charcoal. Soluble in acids 
and in ammonia. C.c.; 68*9 copiier, 11*1 oxygen. Cornwall, 
Siberia, Banat, Chessy near Lyons, Linares in S|)ain, Urals, South 
Africa, Burra-Burra. Valuable con^r ore. ChaleoltichiU consists 
of culies elongated so as to l»ticomc fibrous. Tile-ore is a ferruginous 
variety. Hepatic cop|>er, liver ore, or pitchy cupper ore seeins to 
be a product of the decomposition of clialcopyrite. DtUifomU, 
Gu^O + Fe^O, , from Bohemia and Siberia. 

74. Water, H,0 . 

Hexa^nal, when solid, in complex twins in snow crystals; 
rhombohedrio by cleavage, in ice. H. — 1 *5; G. — *918. Hence 1000 
of water- 1089*5 of ice, or water expands f’lth in freezing. Trans- 
parent ; vitreous. Colourless, but in bulk pale emerald green. R 
117* 28". Cl. basal. Water when pure colourless, in mass iduish 
green. Occurs in centre of geodes of chalcedony in China ; of 
diiises of quartz in Califomm and many other countries ; in 
zeolitic cavities to the amount of several gallons in the Faroes, also in 
the Hebrides, Ac. Water of the ocean, from lioldiiig saline matters 
in solution, has G. — 1 *027 to 1 *0285, Waters of saline lakes contain 
sometimes 26 per cent of salts, and have G. 1*212. Besides its 
vast bulk in the ocean , water occurs in enormous nnio.mt in tlio solid 
form, often as water of crystallization in rocks and minerals, t.g,^ 
xeoliteA Igneous rocks in some districts are converted largely 
Into asponit^ which contains 25 per cent of water. Water is the 
standard for 8()ecific gravities of solids and liquids ; 1 cubic inch 
at 60* P. and 30 inches of the barometer wei|^ 252*458 grains : 1 
litre weighs 1000 grammes. 

75. Periclasb, MgO. 

Cnbic; in cubes and octahedrons. CL do. H. -6; G. -3 *6 to 
3*75. Transparent ; vitreouA Grey to dark green. B.k infusible. 
SoL in acidA C.c. : magnesia, with 6 to 8 of iron oxide. Somma. 

76. Bunsenite, NiO . 

Onbic ; in octahedronA H. —5*5: G.— 6*4. VitreouA Pistachio- 
green. Johann-Georg^iistadt. 

77. Zincite, ZnO. 

Hezsflonal and granular. Cl. basal. H. -4 to 4*5 ; G. - 5*4 to 
5*5. Adamantine ; tranalocent Blood- or hyacinth-red ; streak 
snuBge-yaUow. B.B. infiiiihle, but phosphoresceA C.c. : zinc 


80*26, oxygen 19*74 ; sometimes with nianmness peroxide. 
Valuable ore of slue. Franklin and Sterling in New Jersey. 

78. Massicot, PbO. 

Massive ; scaly crystalline. H. — 2 ; G. -7*8 to 8. Sulphur- or 
lemon -yellow ; often con tains iron. Popocatepetl in Mexico. 

79. Melaconite, CuO . 

Cubic; compact. H. — 8 to 4; 0. — 6 to 6*8, Black. B.B, 
infusible ; soluble in aoidA Cornwall, Leadhille, Lake SnperioTi 
Burra- Burra. 

SO. Tekoritb, CuO. 

Oblique prismatic ; occurs in thin scales of metdlio Histre on lava 
of VosuviuA Colour block and dark-red. 

2. Sksquioxidbs. 

81. Corundum, AI|0|. 

Hexagonal ; K 86* 4'. Twins common. CL rhombohedral, and 
basal. Excessively tough, and difficultly frangible. H. - 9 ; 0. -8*9 
to 4 *2. Traii8|)arent or trsnsluceut ; vitreous, but |>early to metallic 
on basal fuc<‘. B. B. unchanged. As Corundum, white, grey, and 
greenish, fre(;uently with bronzy lustre on basal face. C. a : alumina, 
witli a little jieroxiile of iron. China, Ceylon, Bohemia, Malabar, 
Macon in North Carolina (one crystal 800 lb weight). Emeiy k 
compact, crystalline, granular ; grey to indigo-blue. Asia Minor, 
Naxos, Spain, Greenland, America. Corundum is used when oruahed 
for cutting aud polishing gems in China and India, emeiy in powder 
fur grinding. Alumina oc- 
curs also in a purer state in 
transparent crystals of vari- 
ous tints of colour. When 
red and of the colour of 
pigeon’s blood they are 
termed Rubies ; those come 
from Syriam in Pegu, Ava, 

Ceylon, Ikiheinia, and near 
Expailly. Whoa 5 carats in 
weight a ruby is twice the 
value of a diamond of the 
same size, when 10 carats 
three times the value. 

When blue the crystal is the 
Sapphire, found chiefly in 
Ceylon and iVgu ; when 
green it is the Oriental 
Emerald, when yellow the 



Fig. 277. 


Fig. 278. 


Oriental Topaz, when purple the Oriental Amethyd^^thfe adjectiva 
hero dintinguishiiig them iVum tln^ true or occidental stones of the 
same name. Other tints of colour also occur, but with the excep- 
tion of the red and blue they are seldom pure or deep. The prism 
wliet) cut with a honiiH|»heri(‘al dome sometimes disnlays a six- 
rayed star, either of a bright gold or a silvery white colour, ution a 
greyish blue ground, 'riiese receive the name of Aiteria Samhirea, 
The same crystal fre(iuently shows portions of even three diiforent 
tints. When jiorfoctly devoid of colour, they are called fVater 
Sapphires', such are little inferior to the diamond in brilliancy, 
but do not disiKtrso rays of light to the same extent. 

82. Hjbmatitk, Ke,0,. 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral ; R 86*. Crystals rhombohedric, 
prismatic, ami tabular. Twins with axes parallel. Cl. R, and basal ; 
fracture conchoidal; brittle. H.-5'5 to 6*5; G. -5*1 to 5*8. 
Opaq^ue, but in thin laininw transparent and blood-red. Brilliant 
metallic lustre, iron-black to stool-grey, often brilliantly tarnished of 
red, yellow, green, and blue tints ; 
streak cherry-red, B.B. in the inner 
flame becomes black and magnetic. 

8ol. in acids. C.c.: iron 70, oxygen 
80. The following are varieties or 
Bubiiivisions: — 

KUhi Iron Ore, highly modified 
rhombohedral crystals, often bril- 
iiantly tuniished. Specular Irm Ore, 
in thin flat crystals, ofUm from 
volcanoes, as on the island of Ascen- 
sion ; this variety includes Micaceous 
Iron, thin, lamellar, and curved, and 
Red Iron FrUh, scaly. Jted Hmma- 
tile, in liotryoidul and stalactitic 
fonns, which are internally com- p. „ 

nosed of radiating fibres, and often ™* ^* 

have a concentric structure ; the external surface has a dark 
red to a brownish red liue. Compact and CcArcy varieties, with 
more or less aluminous impurity, pass into Reddle or red chalk, and 
when still more earthy into jas|»eiy and ctdumnar ores. This ore is 
very commonly distribut'd: — micaceous iron at Pitfichie in Aberdeen 
and Birnam in Perthshire ; red lioimatite at Leadhills find at 

XVI. 
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Ulrerston in LnncMliire ; ipecultr iron at Taiiatock in Devonahire 
and in Cumberland. MartiU seems to be the same snbstanoe in 
pMudomoiphs after ma^etite ; it occurs in octahedra in Bute, 
mmont ( Vosges), New York, and Brazil. 

83. ILMEMITE, (Fe,Ti)sOs. 

Rhombobedral ; R 86^ Crystals rhombohedral and tabular, also 
in twins. Cl. basal ; fracture concholdaL H. 5 to 6 ; G. 4 ‘66 to 5. 
Opaque, semimetallic, iron-black 
to &rk brown ; streak black or 
reddish brown. Sometimes slightly 
magnetic. B. B. infusible, but with 
niicrocosmic salt forms a red glass. 

Slowly sol. in s. acid when pow- 
dered. C.c. : peroxide of iron, with 
from 8 to 58 per cent oxide of 
titanium. Occurs in metamor- ^ 

phic rocks. Common in chloritic 

gneiss in Scotland ; Menaccan (Cornwall), Ilmen Mountains, Salz- 
TOTg, Egersund (Norway), Arendal, Dauphin4 (CrichJtmU/t\ Massa- 
chusetts ( WcLahingUmiUy 

84. ISEKIEE. 

Cubic : in octahedra. Strongly magnetic ; in other respects similar 
to ilmenite, but occurs in igneous rocks. Common as black iron- 
sand in Scotland ; Iserweise in Bohemia, Auvergne, Canada, New 
Zealand. 

8. Compounds of Sesquioxides with Protoxides (Spinels). 

86. Magnetite, FoO, Fe,0|. 

Cubic (fig><. 35, 80, 83, 20, 84, 87, with 40, 41, 36). Hemi- 
tropes common on octahedral face (hg. 169). Twins (fig. 261). Faces 
of ooO striated in long diagonal. Often compact and mnular. Cl. 
octahedral ; fracture conchoidal or uneven ; brittle. Hi - 5 *5 to 6 ‘5 ; 
G*«4'9to 5*2. Opaq^ue; lustre metallic. Iron-black to brown; 
streak black. Highly magnetic ; often polar, forming natural 
magnets. B.R. Imcomes brown and non-magnetic, fusing with 
difficulty. Powder sol. in h. acid. C.c. : 81 ])rotoxide and 69 per- 
oxide of iron ; or 72 ‘4 iron, 27 ‘6 oxygen ; sometimes with titanic acid. 
In crystals in Shetland an*! Sutherland ; also (Cornwall and Antrim, 
Traversella (Piedmont), Tyrol, Styria. Massive at Dannemora and 
Taberg (Sweden), Norway, Urals, Harz, Saxony, Elba. This is 
the most important ore in Norway, Sweden, and liussio, and affords 
the finest iron. 

86. Maonbhio-Ferkitk, MgO, Fe,0|. 

Cubic (fig. 80). H.-6 to 6*6; G.-4*67 to 4*66. Other 

characters same as magnetite. C.c. : magnesia 20, peroxide of iron 

87. Fumaroles of Vesuvius. 

87. Jaoobrite, (MnO, MgO), (Fe,0,, Mn,0|). 

Cubic ; 0. Black ; vitreous ; streak red. Nordmark in Sweden. 

88. Fkankllvite, (FeO. ZnO, MnO), (FegO,, Mn,0,). 

Cubic (figs. 84, 64) ; also granular. Cl. octahedral ; fracture 
conchoidal ; brittle. H. -6*6 to 6*6 ; G. -6*07. Metallic lustre. 
Iron-black ; streak reddish brown. Opaque ; slightly magnetic. 
B. U. infusible, hut shines and throws out simrks. On charcoal witli 
soda a deposit of oxide of zinc. Sol. in h. acid with evolution of 
chlorine. C.c. ; aliout 67 iron oxide, 17 manganese peroxide, 16 
zinc oxide. Franklin and Sterling (New Jersey). 

89. Chromite, FoO, Cr,0, . 

Cubic; in octahedra, generally granular-massive. H.-6’6; 
G. — 4*4 to 4*6. Oimque ; semimetallic to resinous. Iron-black to 
dark brown ; streak i^dish brown. Fracture uneven ; sometimes 
magnetic. B.B. unchanged ; in red. flame becomes magnetic: with 
borax forms an emerald-green bead. Not soluble in acids. C.c. ; 
19 to 87 protoxide of iron, 0 to 15 magnesia, 86 to 64 peroxide of 
chromium, 9 to 21 alumina. Unst (Shetland), Towanrioff (Aber- 
decnshiitj), Silesia, Bohemia, SUria, Urals, Turkey, Baltimore, 
MaasachusotU, and Hoboken. The ore of chromium ; used for 
dyes. IrUe is chromite mixed with iridosmium. 

90. Uraninite (Pitch Blende), UO, UjO,. 

Cubic (fig. 80); usually massive and botiyoidal. H. -5 to 6; 
O « 6 ‘6 to 8. Lustre pitch-like to submetallic. Colour velvet-black, 
brownish black, and my. B.B. infusible. Not sol. in h, acid, 
but ewily in hot n. acid. C. c. : oxides of uranium 80, with a mixture 
of other oxides. J^ann-OeorgenstHdt, Annaberg, Przibimm, Red- 
ruth in Cornwall. The chief ore of uranium. 

91. Gaunitb, ZnO, A1,0,. 

Colw (flgj. IM, 80, 88. and with 89, 40). Hemitropea lik« 
brittle, with conchoidal fracture. H. ■-7*5to 
8 ; G. - 4 *8 to 4 *9. Opaque ; vitreous to resinous. Dark leek-men 
to blue, • a^ gm. B.B. unchanged. Unaffected by ecide or 
Mkdies. C.C.: 44 oxide of zinc, 56 alumina, Falun, Br^dbo, 
Haddam in Omnectiout, and Franklin in New Jmay. DwluiU 
contains 42 per cent, sesquioxide of iron ; and KrtiUmiU contains 
24 oxide of manganese. 
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92. Hxbctmitx, FeO, AlfO*. 


Cubic ; generally granular maasiye. to 8 ; G,— 3*9 to 

8*95. B.R infofible. C.c. : oxide of iron 41*1, alumina 58*9. 
Eonsbeig in the ^hmerwald. 

98. SriNELeMgO, A1|0|. 

Cubic (figs. 80, 88, 40 with 26) ; bemitropesunited by face of 0. CL 
octahedi^ ; fracture conchoidal. H. ^8 ; G, ■■8*4 to 4*1. Trans- 
parent to opaque ; yitreous. Black, red, blue, green ; streak white. 
b.B. infusible and unchanged. C.c.: 28 m^esia, 72 alumina; 
some with a little iron, and the red yarieties some chromium. 
Varieties are -— Ruby when scarlet, Bcda$ Ruby when rooe-red ; 
both often sold as the true ruby, but not nearly so yaluable ; when 
of 4 carats yalued at half the price of a diamond the same size. These 




Fig. 283. 

come from Pegu (natiye name Balachan). The yiolet-ooloured is the 
Alahandine ruby from Alabandin in Caria, (Asia Minoi^ The orange 
red is the Rubieella* The aboye also occur at Ceylon, / /a, and Siam. 
Sapphirine is pale sapphire-blue to menisb or 
reddish blue ; from Aker in Sweden, Greenland, 
and North America. Pleowute, dark green or 
blue to black ; from Candy in Oylon. ChXmo- 
Bpinel, grass-green with a yellowish white 
streak ; from Zlatoust. Waier-apinel colour- 
less ; from Ceylon. PiooiiU is a dark blue 
chromiferous variety from serpentine. 

94. CURTBOBSRTL, GlO, Alj|Og. 

Right prismatic (fig. 284). Twins common, 
united by a face of Poo (fig. 285, also 156). Cl. 
brachydiagonal imperfect, jiacrodiagonil more 
so ; fracture conchoidal. 9^ 8 *5 ; U. ■■ 8 ‘68 to 
8*8. Transparent or flimslucent; vitreous. 

Greenish white, leek-greem and dark emerald- 
men. B.B. infusible. Not affected by acids. 

C.c.: glucina20, alumina 80. Brazil, Ceylon, 

India, the Urals, Haddam in Connecticut. A 
very valuable gem. It sometimes posaesM an 
opalescent band, which when the atone is cut 
en cahochm apfiears as a streak of floating 
light ; whence it derives its name of Cymo^ 
phane. It is then also called the chatoyant or 
Oriental chrysolite, and when fine is of extreme 
value. The emerald-green variety, or Alea> 
andrite, is columbine-rod by transmitted light. 



Fig. 284 (ip. 94). 



Fig. 285. 


4. Deutoxidss, 

95. Rutile, TiO,. 

Pyramidal ; prisms dominant P 84 40'; Poo 65* 85' (figs. 286, 
287). Hemitropes common, with axes of halves 114* 2ff. Cl. 
00 Pand ODpoo, perfect H.-6to 6*5; G.-4*2 to 4*3. Timi- 
parent to opaque ; 
adamantine lustre. 

Brown-red, red, pale 
yellow, and black ; 
streak yellowiih brown. 

EB. unchanged; with 
borax in the ox. flame 
forma a greenish, in 
the red. flune a violet 
glass. Not affected by 
acids. C.e.: titanic 
acid, with some p6^ 
oxide of iron. Cr^- 
cailleaoh and Ben-y- 

Gloe (Perthshire), The aoi* 

Cobbler and Ben-Bheula 

Limogea. Norway, BitiiL Laige ciystals at 
Titanium Mount (IJncoln county, Qecttgia). Used in 
painting, and lor tinting artificial teeth, when attennatea crystels 
an imbedded in rock-ciystal they are called Venus' hair. 
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M. Akatasi^ TlOt* 

Pyramidal : pyiamida dominaiit P 186* 86' (fig. 288). d 
bta^ andr, both perfect; brittle. 

H. -5‘5 to 6 ; 0. -8*8 to 8*28. Trane- 
parent to ope^ne ; Inetre adamantine to 
metallic. Indigo-blue, yellow, brown, 
rarely colonrleee; etreak white. EB. 
iiifheible. Sol. in hot a acid. C.c. : 
titanic acid, with a little iron and rarely 
tin, Oomwidl and Devonehire, the Alps, 

Danphind, Valaie, the Urals, Minae 
Oeraes (Bnudl). 

27. Brookitb, TiO,. 

Right priamatic ; with polar edgee 186* 

87' and 101* 8' (fig. 289). CL macrodia- 
gonaL H. — 5*5 tod; Q.— 8*86 to 4*2. 

Traniparent to opat^ue ; luetre metallic 

adamantine. Yellowish, reddish, and hair-brown; streak yellowish 
white to white. B.B. infusible; witli 
tnicroeosmic salt, a brownish yellow 
glass. C.c. : titanic acid, with 1 to 4 *6 
per cent peroxide of iron. Snowdon 
and Tremadoc (Wales), Chamnuni, 
Bonrg d’Oisans, Miask. ArkansiU is 
iron*black, and subinetallic, in thick 
crystals from Arkansas, U.S. 

28. Cahmitiritk, SnO,. 

Pyramidal. P 87* 7'; Poo 67* 60' 
(figs. 290 to 222). Crystals ooP, P; 
or odP (^), P (s), a>Poo(/); or with Poo 
(P), (fig. 220); and also qbP 2 (r), and 
fiP| i*)t 2^^)* HemitroT^ very 
common, combined by a face of Poo with 
thechiefaxes 112* 10' (figs. 298, 171, 172, 178); also fibrous ( fTood 
Tin)t or in rounded fhi^ents and mins (Stream Tin), CL pris- 
matic along ooP, audooPoo, impemct; brittle. H. — 6 to 7; 





O. — 6*8 to 7. Translucent or optqne; adamantine or resinous. 
White, but usually grey, yellow, red, brown, and black ; streak 
white, light grey, or brown. B.B. in the forceps infusible ; on 



Fig. 222. 



Fig. 228. 


chareoaL in ^e inner flame, reduced to tin. Not affected by acids. 
C.c.: 78*6 tin and 21*4 oxygen, but often mixed with peroxide of 
iron, or mraganese, or tantuic acid. Cornwall, Bohemia, Saxony, 
also Sileaia, Han^Vienne in France, Greenland, Russia, North 
and South America, If a l acca, Banca, and Queensland. Almost 
the only ore of tin. 

22. Hausmankiti, 2HnO, HnO,. 

Pyra mid a l . P 116* 52' ; Pad 28* 82' (fig. 110). Twins common, 
and riMttee of twins (figs. 174, 175). CL basal, Mrfect, leaiao Pand 
P«;lrietnremieTeiL H.— 5*5 ; G.— 4*7 to 4*8. Op^ne; metallic 
Instre. Iron-hlaek; streak brown. RB. infusible, Imt becomes 


brown. 8oL in h. acid, with evolution of chlorine. Powder colonn 
a. acid red. C.c. : 81 protoxide and 69 peroxide of mangansM. 
Ihlefeld and llmenau in the Han, and Sweden. 

100. Braunitx, IfnO, MnO|. 

TetngonaL P108*82'. CLP;britae. H. -6 to 6*5 ; G. -4*7 to 
4*2. Metallic luetre. Colour and itraak dark brownisli hlaoL 
C.c. : 70 manganese and 80 oxygen, generally with about 8 percent 
of ^ca. Ihmfeld and St Marcel. Matedmie has violet tarnish. 


101. Pyrolusitk, MnO,. 

Right prismatic ; ooP98*40' ; generally radiating fibrous, oroompaot 
earthy. CL ooP; friable. H, -2 to 2*6; 

Q.-4*7 to 5. Oimquo; lustre silky to 
semi-metallic. Dark steel-grey to black ; 
streak black. Soils. B.B. infusible, loses 
oxygen and becomes brown. Sol. in h* acid, 
with evolution of chlorine. C.c.: manga- 
nese 68, oxygen 87. Arndilly (Banffshire), 

Cornwall and Devon, llmenau, Ihlefeld, 

France, Hungary, Brasil. Used for re- 
moving the green iron tint from glass ; hence 
its name ana that of Savon de verrier. Also 
for obtaining oxygen and chlorine. Far* 
vicUe is a variety with 6 itor cent of water, ^ . 

from Warwickshire. 



102. OiiKDKEUiTK, SCuO, 2(MnO,MnO|). 

Oblique. H. -4*6; 0-5. Metallic. Black; streak brown. 
Thuringia. 

y)3. PI.ATTNKU1TK, PbO,, 

Hexsgonal. oopl20*. CL indistinct ; brittle, G.-2*4. Opaque; 
metallic. Iron-black ; streak brown. C.c. : lead 86*2, oxygen 
18*8. Lcadhills. 


104. Minium, 2PbO, PbO,. 

Pulverulent H. - 2 to 8 ; Q. - 4 *6. Dnll. Colour bright red ; 
streak orange-yellow. D.B. fuses easily and reduced. £L in h. 
acid. C.c. : lead 20*7, oxygen 2*3. iiMdhills, Weardale in York- 
shire, Anglesea, Baden weiler, Siberia. 


5. Hydrous Oxzdxs, 

105. Sassoline, B,0|, H,0. 

Anorthic. OP : odPoo 75* 80'. Scaly six-sided jplates. CL 
basal. Flexible and sectilo. H. — 1 ; O. - 1 *4 to 1 *5. l^nslucent ; 
tiearly; white; taste bitter; greasy. Sol. hot water. C.c.: 
boracic acid 1^*45, water 48*65. Hot si)riugs of Basso, near 
Siena, Tuscany; and with sulphur in tne crater of Volcano, 
Li pari Islands. 

106. Turoite, 2Fe|Og+H|0. 

Massive and fibrous, also earthy, H. — 5 to 6 ; G. — 8 *54 to 4*68. 
Lustre satin-like, also dull. Colour reddish black to bright red. 
Hotryoidal surfaces lustrous like limonite. 

Ofwque. C.c. : iron sesquioxide 24*7, water 
5*3. H.E decrepitates violently and yields 
water. Kerrera (Hebrides), Bogoslovsk 
(Urals), and many limonite localitlee. Fre- 
quently taken for limonite. 

107. Diahporx, A1,0,, H,0. 

Right prismatic ; ooP122*47'; usually thin 

fuliat^. Cl. brachydiagonal, perfect ; brittle. 

H. — 6;0. — 8*8 to 8*4. Vitreous; pearly on 
cleav^e-planea. Colourless to yellowish, 
greenbh, or violet. B.B. infusible, decrepi- 
tates. Insoluble. C.c. ; alumina 85, water 
15. Schemnitz, Broddbo, Switzerland, Naxos, Chester, 
chusetts. Fig. 296. 

108. OOthitx, Fe,0,, H,0, 

Right prismatic; ooP 24** 58'; 

also columnar, fibrous, or scaly. 

CL brachydiagonal, perfect ; brit- 
tle. H.-5to6*5;0.-8'8 to4*4. 

0|»aque ; or fine cryttali trans- 
parent. and byaeintb-red ; lustre 
adamantine or eilky. Colour 
yellow, red, or dark brown ; streak 
brownish yellow. B.B. becomes 
mametic, difficultly fusible. 8oL 
in k. ac^, C.c. : peroxide of 



iron 20, water 10. Hoy (Orkn^), 
Achavarasdak (CaithneM), Sans- 



bury Crw (l^nbnrghL Lost- 
witni^ CUfton, Bristol, ri 
America, 


Fig. 296. Fig. 207. 
*rzibram, Siegen, Saxony, Urals, North 
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109 . Makoanxte, Md, 0 |> HsO. 

Right prismatic, sometimes heniihedric ; ooP ( il/) 99 40. 
prismatic (figs. 298 to 800); vertically striated; 
also columnar or fibrous. Hemitropes com- 
mon. Cl. brachy diagonal, perfect; brittle. 

H.-«'8*5 to 4; 0.-4*3 to 44. Opaque; 
metallic lustre. Steel-grey to iron-black; 
streak brown. H. B. infusible. Sol. in warm 
h. acid. C.c. : peroxide of manganese 89 '9^ 
water 10*1. Grandholm (Aberdeenshire), 

Cork, Upton Pyne (Exeter), Churchliill 
(Somerset), WarwickHhire, llilefeld, Thuringia, 

Norway, Sweden, Nova Scotia. 


Crystals 




Fig. 298. 



Fig. 299 (sp. 109). 

110. Limonitie, 2Fe|0,-f 8H9O. 

Fibrous, botryoidal, and stulactitic, somo- 
tiraes earthy. 11.-4 5 to 5 5; G. -3*4 to 
8*96. OiMique ; lustre silky, glimmering, or dull. Brown, yellow- 
ish and blackisii brown, often black on surface; streak ochro- 
yellow. In closed tube yields w’ater and becomes red. B.B. in 
inner flame becomes magnetic, fusing to a glass. C.c. : peroxide 
of iron 85*6, water 14*4. SanUlodge (Shetland), Hoy (Orkney), 
Clifton, Bristol, Cornwall, Harz, Thuringia, Nassau, Styria, Carin- 
thia, Siberia, United States. 

Ul. Xanihobidehite, FcjOj, 2HaO. 

Fibrous, stellate, also as an ochre. H. — 2*6. Silky or greasy, 
pitch-like or earthy. In needles, golden-yellow or brown-red; as 
an ochre, yellow, red, or brown ; streak ochre-yellow. B, B. like 
limonito. C.c.i peroxide of iion 81 «, water 18*4. Hoy (Orkiie}’), 
Achavarasdale, Kilbride, Wicklow, llmonau, Goslar, andiUbinger^e 
in the Harz. 


112 . Beauxitk, (SAlgOg, FojOg), 2 Hj, 0 . 

Oolitic, concretionary, disseniinatod ; also earthy and clay-like. 
G. — 2*65. White, grey, ochro-yollow, brown, and red, C.c.: 
alumina 60*4, peroxide of iron 281, water 23 '6. From Beaux (or 
Buux) near Arles, and elsewliere in Franco. In grains in compact 
limestone. Pure varieties used for manufacture of aluminium, 

118. Euasite, U80j+2na0, 

Amorphous masses; rosin-like. H.-3-5 to 4*5; 0,-4 to 5. 
Reddish brown to black ; streak wax -yellow t<i olive-green. C.c. ; 
08*6 per cent, sesauioxido of uranium. 10 of water, with impurities. 
Elias mine (near Joachinisthal). 

114. Buucite, MgO,HjO. 

Rhomboliedral ; R82®22'; also foliated and l)otryoidal columnar. 
Cl. basal, piTfeta ; wctilo ; lamina: flexible. H. - 2 ; G. - 2*3 to 2*4. 
Translucent, pearly. Colourless. B.B, infusible. Easily soluble in 
acids. C.c. ; 69 magnesia, 31 water, ^enuilite is a fibrous variety 
with silky lustre. Swinaness and Quin Gio in Unst, Boreaovak 
in the Urals, Hoboken, New Jersey, Texas, Pennsylvania. 

116. Ptkochiioitk, MiiO, HjO. 

Foliated. H. — 2*6, Pearly, white, but changing through bronze 
to black. Flesh-red by transmitted light. In matrass becomes 
vwdigris-ifrBon, finally black, yielding water. Sol. in h. acid. 
C.c. ! protoxide of nmnganeaa 79‘8, water iO-i. In veins in mag- 
lietite at PaUberg in Sweden. 

116, G 1 BB 8 ITK (ttydrargilliU\ AljO,, 3Hj,0. 

Hexagonal.^ C.c. : 65*6 alumina, 34*6 water. The crystals are 
from Zlatoust in the Urals ; stalactites from Richmond in MossacUu- 
•etts and Villa Rica in Brazil. 


117 . Limnite, FejO,, SHaO, 

Massive in stalactites, also as a yellow ochre. Like limonite, hul 
pitchy lustre. C.c. ; ]ieroxide of iron 74*8, water 25*2. LeadhiUs, 
Botallack (Cornwall), Novgorod (Russia). 


118. Htdrotalcite, AljOj, 811^0 -feMgO, HaO + CHgO. 
Hexagonal Cl. basal, foliated, and somewhat fibrous. H. - 2 ; 
0. -2*04. White, pearly. Greasy to the touch. Translucent 
do. : alumina 16*8, maimesia 39*2, water 44. Zlatoust, Urals; 
Snarum, Norway ; New York. 


119. Pyroaurite, FejO|, 3HjO-f6BIgO, HjO-i-6H/). 
Hexagonal ; tables and scaly coatings. Lustre pearly to mm* 

metallic. Colour white to gold-yellow. Tranalucent KB. in* 
fusible, yields water. Sol, in h. acid. C.c. : peroxide of iroa 
23‘9, magnesia 85*8, water 40*8. HaafGmnay in Shetland, LAng- 
ban in Wermland. 

120. Gummite, UgOg, SHgO. 

In rounded lumps, resembling gum. H. — 2*6 to 8 ; O. —8*9 to 
4*2, Lustre greasy. Reddish yellow to yellowish brown, C.c. :^78 

y en cent, sesquioxide of uranium water 14*75, with impurities, 
oiian n -Georgensiad t 

121. PsiLOMELANE, (BaO, MnO) MnOg-fSHgO, MnOg+SHgO. 
Massive and botrj’oidal ; fracture conclioidal. H, — 5 *5 to 6 ; G. — 
4 *1 to 4*8. Bluish black. B. B. infusible. About 80 per cent of 
oxide of manganese, with baryta, potash, and water. Hoy (Orkney), 
Leadhills, Cornwall, Devon, Schneeberg, Ilmenou, Vermont in 
France. }Ved is similar, but sometimes soft and light Load* 
hills, Cornwall, Harz, France. 

122, CuALOOPHANiTE, MnOZnO + 2MnO.^+ 2HjO. 

Hexagonal R;R114*80'. Cl basal. H. -2*6; G.- 8*91. 
Metallic lustre. Blue-black ; l '*^k brown, dull. Opaque; flexible. 
C.C.: manganese binoxide 69*94, protoxide 6*6, zinc oxide 21 *7^ 
water 11 *6. Sterling Hill (New Jersey). 

OXIDES OF NON-METALS. 

1. Oxides of Arsenic- Antimoky Family (Tbroxides). 

123. Ausenolite, AsOg. 

Cubic; in octahedra; also botryoidal, stalactitic. H. — 1*6; 0. — 
8*7. Lustre vitreous. White; streak pale yellow. Translucent 
Sublimes inclosed tube, condensing in brilliant octahedra. C.c,: 
arsenic 76 *76, oxygen 24 *24. Cornwall, Audreasberg, Joachimstbal 
Kapnik (Hungary), Nevada, California. 

124. Senakmontite, SbOg. 

Cubic; in octahedrons. Cl. octahedral, also massive granulan 
11 . - 2 to 2 *6 ; G. - 6 *22 to 5 *3. Transparent; adamantine, w bite or 
grey. B. B. in inner flame fuses and colours the flame greenish blue. 
Sol. in h. acid. C.c. : antimony 83*66, oxygen 16*44. EndoUion in 
Cornwall, Constantine in Algeria, Malaczka in Hnngary. 

126. Valbntineite, SbOg . 

Righ^rismatic; ODP137^ Cl. »?, perfect H. -2*6 to 8; G. -6*6- 
to 5 *6. Translucent; adamantine to p^rly. Yellowish white, brown- 
grey; streak white. Other properties and composition like senar- 
montito. Glcndinning (ImmfrieBshire), Przibmm, Braunidorf 
(Saxony), Harz, Hungary, Allemout (Dauphin4), Siberia. 

126. Bihmite, BiOg. 

Massive, earthy. G. - 4 *86. Grey, yellow, gt'een. C.c. : bismuth 
89*66, oxygen 10*36. St Agnes (Cornwall), Schneeberg, Siberia. 
127. Molybditb, MoOg. 

Right prismatic; ooP 136*48'. In capillary crystals, also powdery. 
H. — 1 to 2; G. — 4*6. Straw-yellow to yellowish white. C.c.: 

molybdenum 66*71, oxygen 34*29. With molybdenite at many 
of its localities 
128, Tunostite, WOg. 

Eurtliy. Soft yellow or yellowish green. Sol in alkalies. C.c. : 
tungsten 79*3, oxygen 20*7. Cuml^rlaud and Cornwall, Monroe- 
in Connecticut 

129. Ceevantitk, SbOg+SbOg. 

Right prismatic. Acicular, generally earthy. H. - 4 to 5 ; G. - 4 *1 . 
IsaWI -yellow, reddisli white. B.B. on charcoal reduced; un- 
altered per ac, Sol. in h. acid. Harehill, Ayrshire; Endellion, Ac., 
Cornwall ; Cervantes, Spain ; Felsubanya, Hu^ry ; Mexico 
Canada; California. 

ISO. Stibicx)nite, SbOg, HgO. 

Massive, pow'dery. H. -4 to 6*5; G. -6*28. Pale yellow. Ir 
closed tul)e yields w'ater. C.c. : antimony 74*9, oxygen 19*6, water 
5*5. Goldkronach (Bavaria). 

181. VOLOERXTE, SbOg, SHjO. 

Massive and powdery. White. In tube yields water, below red* 
ness. C. c. : antimony 68 *9, oxygen 19 ‘3, water 21 *8. Constantina 
in Algeria. 

132. Zundkrerz {Tinder Ort), 

In soft, flexible, tinder-like masses. Colour dark cherry-red to 
blackish red ; lustre glimmering. Two yarietieB :~-nne, from Klaus- 
thol, contains antimony oxide 88, iron oxide 40, lead 16, sulphnr 4; 
the other, from Andreasbei^ and Klausthal, seems to be a mixture 
of jamesonite (82*04 per cent), mispickel (18*46), and pyimigyrite 
{4*34). 

183. Tellurite. 

Y'ellowish or whitish. Radiated, spherical massei! Oivei tha 
reactions of tollurons acid. Facsebaya and Zalathna, Colorado. 
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184. Tantauo OOHRS. 

Powdery; brown; yitreoni. Pennikoja in Finland. 

2. Oxides of Carbon-Silicon Family (Binoxidks). 

185. Quartz, SiO,. 

Hezaffonal ; the purest varieties tetarlohedral. The primary 
pyramid P has the middle edge- 103* 34', and the polar edges- 
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Fig. 301. Fig. 302. 

133* 44', and is often 
as a rhombohedron R 
Crystals often (>f ooP, P 
or ooP, P, 41’, the forms 
oBp and 41’ being combined 
In an oscillatory manner, 
producing striae on the face 
of the prism (flgs. do3, 3o4, 

305); also odP. P. J(2I’2). 
the last face appearing as a 
rhomb rejdacing the alter- 
nate angles lietwccn the two 
other forms pigs- 307,308). 

They are prisrautie., or py- 
ramidal, or rhomliohodral, 
when P is divided into It and -R; the latter 
very often wanting. Many faces plagihedral, as 
in ngs. 802, 306, 309. 

Twins common, with parallel axes, and either 
merely in juxtaposition (Hoe fig. 178) or inter|)en6- 
trating. Crystals often distorted, as in tigs. 310 
to 313. The crystals occur cither single, attached, 
or imbedded, or in groups ami druses. Most fre- 
quently granular, massive, fibrous, or columnar; 
also in pseudornornhs, twtrifoctions, and other 
forms, dl. rhombohedral along U, very imper- 
fect; prismatic along wP, still more iin|HM fect ; 
fracture conchoidal, uneven, or splintery. H. — 7 ; 

G. — 2*5 to 2*8; 2*65 in the purest varieties. 

Colourless, but more often white, griy, yellow, 
brown, rod, blue, green, or oven black. Lustre 
vitreous, inclining to resinous; transparent or 
translucent; when impure almost opaque. H. B, 
infusible alone; with soda eflfervosces, and melts 
into a clear glass. Insoluble in acids, except the hydrofluoric; 
when pulverized, slightly soluble in solution of ;>otaHh. (\c. 



Fig. 309. 



'The following are varieties : — 

I^-crynUU : highly transT^arent and colourless ; Dauphin^, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Hungary, Madagascar, and Ceylon. 

AinfXhyni : violet- bine (from iron peroxide or manganese), and 
often marke^l by zigzag or undulating lines, and the colour dis- 
posed in clouds; Siberta, Persia, India, (Vylon, Brazil (white or 
yellow, named false topaz), Hungary, Ireland (near Cork), and 
Aberdeenshire. Wine-yellow {CUrin and Oold Tt/pas) ; the brown 
or Snutky Quartz (coloured by a substance containing carhfin 
and nitrogen); and the black or Morion, from Siberia, Bohemia, 
Pennsylvania, and other places. Cairngorm Stonz, black, brown, or 
yellow, from Aberdeenshire mountains. The above are valued as 
ornamental stones ; those which follow are less so. 

Rm Quartz : re*l inclining to violet- blue; Clashnaree Hill (Aber- 
deen), and Rabenstein in Bavaria. Milk Quartz i milk-white, and 
elighUy opalescent; Greenland. Pram: leek and other shades of 


) ^n; Saxony and Cedar Mountain in South Africa. 
mcloaing asliestos: greenish white or fang, olive-greeti, r^, brown, 
or yellow ; Ceylon and Malabar. Avdnturinz, encloeing mitt : 
yellow, red, green, or brown; India, Spain, and l^tland. Sideritet 
indigo or Berlin blue ; Golling in Salzbui^. 

Common Quartz, crystsllizea or massive, white or grey, also red, 
brown, &c., is a frequent constituent in many rooks. Some impure 
varieties are properly mcks, as: — 

(1) Ferruginous Qunrtz, or Iron Flint: red, yellow, or brown; 
often associated with iron ores. 

(2) Jasfter: rod, yellow, brown, also green, my, white, and 
black ; alone, or in sjKits, veins, and bands (lliobon or Egyptian 
Jasper); UniU, Tuscan Anonniues, Harz, and many parts of Scotland. 

(3) Lydian Stone, or Flinty Slate : black, grey, or white ; has a 
splintery or conchoidal fracture, breaks into irregular fra^ents, 
and msses by many transitions into cUy-slato, of wliich it is often 
mcreXv an altered portion, as in Scotland; used as a touchstone for 
gold, and at Elldal (Sweden) manufactured into ornaments, 

(4) Mornstone or Chert i cotnj^iact, conchoidal, splintery fracture ; 
translucent on the otlgcs; dirty grey, mi, yellow, ^on, or brown; 
passea into flinty slate or common quartz; common m tho Mountain 
limeatone, Oolite, and Oromsand formationa; and often contains 
pctrifactionB, os shells, corals, and wood. 

Other silicoous minerals soem intimate mixtures of quartz and 
opal, os:— 

Ftint : greyish white, grey, or greyish black, also yellow, red, 
or brown; Bmnetinies in clouds, spots, or strifies: seniitrans- 
[tarent; lu.Btro dull; fracture flat conchoidal; occurs chiefly in the 
(lialk foriimtion. ns in England, Ireland, Aberdeenshire, France, 
Germany, ami other countries; somotinies in beds or vertical veins, 
often ill irregular lumps or concretions, inclosing jietrifaotions, as 
B{H)nges, echinoids, shells, or Hiliceoiis Infusoria, The colour is 
))artly tlorived from carbon, or organic matter. Used formerly for 
gun flints, and still for the manufacture of gloss and pottery; and 
cut into cameos or other ornuniontM. 

Chalcedony: semi trnns]M rent or trail n 1 ucon t ; white, giyy-, blue, 
green, yellow, or brown; Hialactitic, roniform, or botryoidal, and 
ill pseudomorpliH or rietri fact ions ; leelnnd, Faroes, Trovascus in 
(kirn wall, Kcotlund, Hiingsry, Bohemia, Obersteiu. Camelian: 
chiefly blood-red, but alHo yellow, brown, or nlrnost black ; India, 
Arabia, Siirinain, and 8ilN>riu; also Bobernin, Huxony, and Scotland 
(Fifeshire). Plasma: leek- or gniBH-grocn, and waxy lustre; Olym- 
pus, Black Forest, India, and ('hina. 

Chrysoprase: aiqde-green; Silesia, and Vermont in NortliAmevica. 
Moss- Agate and JieUofrojm : dark green and dendritic (called ^/ood- 
alone when sprinkled with deep red spots); India, Bilieria, Bohemia, 
FasHa Valley, island of Hum and other parts of l^otlaud. 

136. Tuidymitk, SiOj,. 

Hexagonal ; P middle edge 124* 4', polar edges 127* 86'. Bitigle 
crystalH, very minute hexagonal tableM of OP, odP, but with tna 
edges replaced by P and ooP2, are rare (fig. 814). Mostly twinned 





Fig. 31A 



Fig. 816. 


Fig. 816. 


in double or (oftener) triple combinations (flgs. 
315 to 817). Cl. basal, indiatinct; fracture con- 
choulal. H. - 7 ; G. - 2 *282 to 2 *326, Colourless 
and transparent; vitreous, pearly on the base. 
B.B. like quartz, C.c. : 96 silica, with 



Fig. 817. 


alumina, magnesia, and iron peroxide, ]>rohably from the matrix. 

of San “ ■ ‘ ‘ 

of Mont 

I, and Huugarv.* Many ojials, treated 'with 
solution of potasli, leave crystals, as those from Zima|Min, Kaschan, 


Discovered by Von Rath in the trachyte of San Crist^iba), near 
Pachiica, in Mexico; also in the trachyte of Mont-Dore (Puy-de- 


Ddme), the Drachenfels, i 

solution of potasli, leave c 

Silesia, ana the cachulong from Iceland. Where 'such crystals 
are abundant, the opal becomes opaque or snow-white. Jenzioh 
regards these as still another variety of silica. 
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U7. Otal, SSiO„ H,0 to 8SiO„ HjO . 

Amorphous; fncture conchoidal; very brittlOf H.«5‘5 to 
6*5; 0. *2 to 2*2. TrtDS{)areDt to opaque; vitreonSi inclining to 
resinous. Colourless, but often white, yellow, red. brown, green, 
or grey, with a beautiful nlay of colours. B. B. decrepitates and 
b^mes opaque, but is infusible; in the cloeed tube yields water; 
almost wholly soluble in solution of potash. C.c. : silica, ^th 6 to 
18 per cent, water. Most opals are mixtures of yarious minerals. 

lie following varieties may be noticed: — (1) HyaliU^ Qlasvy OpaU 
or MiUlffr^a Qlatax transparent, colourless, ve^ glassy; small ^try< 
oidal, or incrusting; Kaiserstuhl in the Breisgau, Schemnitz, Silesia, 
Moravia, Mexico, and other places. (2) Fire Opid or Otrasol: trails* 
tiarent ; brilliant vitreous lustre ; bright hyacinth-red or yellow ; 
Zimapan in Mexico, and the Faroes. (8) JVbWc Qpait semi-trans- 
liarent or translucent; resinous, inclining to vitreous; bluish or 
yellowish white, with brilliant prismatic colours; most show double 
r^raotion and are binaxal; in irregular masses or veins near Epenes 
in Hungary ; Australia. (4) Common Opal: semitransparent, vitreous; 
white, yellow, green, rod, or brown; Hungary, also Faroes, Iceland, 
the Giant’s Causeway, and tlie Western Isles of Scotland. (6) 
Siftni’^opal: duller and less pellucid ; Wood Opal or LUh^cylon: with 
the form and texture of wood distinctly seen; Hungary, Bohemia, 
and other countries. (6) MeniliU: compact, reniform; opaque and 
brown or bluish grey; Menilmontant, near Paris. (7) (hal Jasper: 
blood-red, brown, or yellow. (8) CacJwlong : opaque, dull, glimmer* 
ing, or iiearly, and yellowish or rarely reddish white; in veins or 
reniform and incrusting ; Faroes, Iceland, the Giant’s Causeway. One 
variety is named ByarophaM^ from imbibing 
water, and becoming translucent. (9) Siliceous 
Sinter: deposited from the Geyser and other 
hot springs; and Pearl Sinter: incrusting 
volcanic tufa at Santa Flora in Tuscany 
(FVonto), and in Auvergne. 

188. Zircon, ZrO„ SiO| . 

Pyramidal; P 84” 20\ Crystals, oop, P; 
often with BPS ; also ooPoo , F ; or oopao (a), 
o«P (f), P (P), BPS («), Pod (f), 4P4 (y), 6P6 (s), 

(fig. 818, also 86, 87, 686). Chiefly prismatic 
or pyramidal, and in rounded grains. Trans- 
parent to opaque ; 
vitreous, often ada- 
mantine. Rarely 
white, generally grey, 
yellow, green, or fre- 
f^uently red and I 
brown. B.B. loses! 
its colour, but is in- 
fhsible. Not affected | 
by any acid except 
concentrated s. acid, 
after long digestion. 

C.c.: 66 ‘8 sirconiu 
and 88 '7 silica, with 
0 to 2 iron peroxide ^8* ^ig- 319 (sp. 188). 

as colouring matter. Miask, Arendul, Sweden, Belgium (at Nil-St- 
Vincent), Carinthia, Tyrol, Ceylon, and North America ; in Scot- 
land, Scalpay in Harris (fig. 819), Lewis (Hyaeinth\ Sutherland, 
Ross. The colourless variety are sold for diamonds. The more 
brilliantly coloured are named hyacinths, and are valuable gems. 




SULPHIDFaS, SELENIDFaS, TELLURIDES, 

189. Pyuite, FeS, . 

Cubic ; semitesseral dominant (figs. 320 to 323, also 67 to 77, and 
26 to 84). ^ Penti^nal-dodecahedron in excess; or strim, produced 
by oscillation of it with faces of the cube, visible. Often distorted, 
as in the cubo-octahedral twin (fig. 823). Sometimes massive and in 
pseudomorphs. Cl. cubic or octahedral, difficult; brittle. H.-6 



to 6*6; 0. ■■4*9 to 6*2. Brass-yellow, often somewhat gold- 
yellow; streak brownish black, when broken emits smell of 
sulphur. In closed tube sulphur sublimes, B.B. on charcoal 
bums with blue flame, and odour of sulphurous acid. In inner 
flame fhses to magnetic bead. Sol. in n. acid, with deposition of 
sulphur. Cc. : iron 46*7, sulphur 63*S;«often contains gold in visible 
grains, when broken. Common to rocks of all ages. Tomnadashin, 


Used to be cut in 



Fig. 828 (sp. 189). 


spherical 

(^ 4*66 


Bimam, Scotland; Cornwall, England; Elba and Traversella; Pera; 
Boesie, Middletown, and Scholmrie in U.8. Auriferous pyrites, 
Berezoff (Siberia), Adelfors (Sweden), Meiioo. ** 
facets ana set as an ornament, 
under the name of marea* 
sites; also for striking fire in 
the old firelocks, whence the 
name of firestone; now need 
for mannfacture of aulphnrio 
acid. 

140. Maroasitx, FeSj. 

Right prismatic ; ooP (if) 

106” o. Cfryatala tabular, thin 
pmmatio, or pyramidal. 

Twins very frequent, also cockscomb-like groups, or 
and stalaotitic. CL ooP ; fracture uneven ; brittle, 
to 4*9. Greyish bronze- 
yellow to greenish grey, 
often with tirown crust ; 
streak greenish my or 
brownish black. B.B., Ac., 
like pyrite. Very prone to 
decomposition, beinu changed 

into green vitriol, wnich may x ^ 

be detected by the tongue. 

^gear PyriUs are twins like 324. Pig, 825. 

fig. 826 ; Littmitz, Przibram. Hepatic Pyrites or Leberkies^ liver- 
brown, generally decomposing; Harz, Saxony, Sweden. Cockscomb 
Pyrites; Derbyshire and the Harz. Kyrosite contains arsenic. 

141. Mibpiokel, FeSg-fFeAs. 

Ri^ht prismatic ; ooP (if) 1 1 1” 12' (fig. 826). Twins common ; also 
massive or columnar. CL ooP; fracture 
uneven; brittle. H. — 5*5 to 6; G. — 6 
to 6*2. Silver- white to steel -gprey; 

streak black. In closed tube yields 
first a red then a brown sublimate, 
lastly metallic arsenic. B.B. on char- 
coal fuses to a black magnetic globule. 

Sol. in n. acid, with separation of 
arsenious acid and sulphur. C.c.: 84*8 
iron, 46*1 arsenic, 19*6 sulphur; some- 
times silver or gold, or 6 to 9 of cobalt 
Cornwall, Freiberg, Zinnwald, Sweden, Franconia, America. 

142. Lbuooptrite, FeAs. 



Fig. 826. 


Right prismatic ; oop (d) 122’ 26' ; Poo (o) 51* 20'. Crystals like 
fig. 827; generally massive or columnar. CL basal; 
fracture uneven ; brittle. H.-5 to 6*5 ; G.-7 to 
7 *4. Silver-white with darker tarnish ; streak gre^h 
black. B. B, emits stronu smell of arsenic, and fuses 
to a black magnetic globule. C.c. : iron 27*2, 
arsenic 72*8 ; Bometimes iron 82*2 and arsenic 66 '8 ; 
always some sulphur, and often nickel and cobalt. 

Possum in Norway, Andreaaberg, Styria, and Sileaia. 

Spathiopyrite, from Biebor in Hease, seems a variety. 

148. CoBALTiTE, CoSa+CoAs. 

Cubic and heroihedral ; eometimoe massive (figs. 67, 74). Cl. 
cubic, perfect ; brittle. H. -6*5 ; G. -6 to 6*8. Brilliant lustre. 
Pinkish silver-white; tarnishes yellow or grey; streak greyish 
black. B.B. with borax blue glass; evolves smell of arsenic. C.e. : 
cobslt 86*9, arsenic 44*9, smphur 19*2. St Just in Cornwall, 
Tunaberg in Sweden, Skutterua in Norway, Querbach in Silesia. 

144. Glaucodotb, (Co, re)Sj+(Co, Fe)A8|. 

Rmht prismatic ; ooPl]2*86'. CL basal, perfect H. »6; 0.- 
6. Lustre metallic. Greyish white ; streak black. C.c. : cobalt 
24*7, iron 11*9, arsenic 48*2, sulphur 20*2. Huasco in ChilL 

145. Smaltine, (Co, Fe, Ni)As,. 

Cubic ; generally like fig. 27 ; also reticulated andmranular com- 
pact CL octahedral; fracture uneven; brittle; 117—6*6; G.— 
6*4 to 7 *8. Tin-white to steel-grey, with dark or iridescent tarnish ; 
streak gre^h black. Evolves odour of arsenic, when broken or 
heated. C,c. : 71 *4 arsenic, 28*6 cobalt ; sometimes 8 to 19 iron, 
and 1 to 12 nickel, or 4 biamuth. Dolooath and Redruth in 
Cornwall, Schneebe^, Annabexg, Tunabeig, AUemont, Chatham 
in Connecticut 

146. Chloantite ( JFhiU NietO), NiAs. 

Cubic ; generally fine granular or compact ; firaeture uneven ; 
brittle. H.-6*6 ; G. -6*4 to 6*6. Tin-white, rapidly tarnishing 
black. In the closed tube yields a tnblimate of arsenk, ana 
becomes copper-red. Gives odour of srsenic whsn broken. B.B. 
fuses with much smoke, becomes coated with crystale of arsenkma 
acid, and leaves a brittle grain of metaL O.O.: 28*2 nickel, 71*8 
arsenic, but often with cobelt Schneebeig, Biechelsdorf, Aik- 
mont Chatham in Gonnecticat 



Fig. 827. 
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147. OiBiDOBltiTB, KiS|+KiA^. 

CqI^o ( figs. 74, 80, 26). CL cubic, acnertlly gFtnuUr. H. 

O. «■ 6 *67. Lustre mcUllic. SUrer-^te to steel-my , decrepitates 
in closed tube. B.B. fbses to a black slag ; partiafly sol. in n. acid. 
C.c,: 85*2 nickel, 45*4 arsenic, and 19*4 sulphur; sometimes 
with cobalt. Oraignuir, near Loch Fyne, with 28 nickel and 6 
cobalt. The Harz, Sweden, Spain, and Brazil. 

148. Ullmaknito, NiSb+NiS,. 

Onbio (figs. 81, 29, 27) ; often tetrahedral, and in twins as in 
figs. 828, 8&, Cl. cubic, j^rfect ; fracture uneven. H. •• 5 to 5*5 ; 
U. «i6‘2 to 6*5. Lead«grey to tin*white, often with iridescent 



Fig. 828. Fig. 829. 


tarnish. B.B. fuses with dense fumes. Sol. inn. acid. C.c. : 27*4 
nickel, 57*5 antimony, and 15*1 sulphur. Westerwald, Siegen, 
Harzgerode, Lolling (Carintliia), Lobenstein, and Bleiberg. 

149. RAKMKLaBKRaiTE, KiAs. 

Right prismatic ; oeP 128* to 124*. Chiefly massive, or in radiating 
and botryoidal agmgates. H. -5; G. <-7*2. Colour tin-white. 
Schneebeig, ReicheiBdorf, and Wittichen in Baden. 


150. Hauerite, MnS,. 

Cubic (figs. 80, 80-26, 80-83-37). Crystals single or in spherical 

ra . Cl. cubic, perfect ; H. »4 ; 0. *8*46. Reddish brown to 
ish black ; streak brownish red. In closed tube yields sul- 
phur, and leaves a green mass, which is sol. in h. acid. C.c.: 46 
man^nese and 54 sulphur. Kalinka in Hungary. 


151. Ptrbbotite {Uagtulie Fi^riles), Fo,S,. 

Hexagonal ; P 126* 48'. Crystals rare, sometimes hemihedral on s|, 
commonly massive or granular. Cl. ooP, imperfect ; brittle. H. * 
8*5 to 4*5 ; 0. *4*6 to 4*6. Colour bronze-yellow with pinchbeck- 
brown tamisb ; streak greyish black. Mora or less magnetic. C.c. : 



Fig. 880. Fig. 881. 

63*65 iron and 36*35 sulphur ; sometimes with nickel. Common in 
primary limestones and diorites of Scotland. Crystallized in above 
forms at Aakaig on Loch Shin, Sutherland ; Carnarvon, Cornwall, 
Fabian, Bodenmais, Andreuberg. Distinguisbed by its colour 
and its solubility in h. add. 

152. Likkate, 2(Co, CulS + CoS,. 

Cnbio (figs. 29, 80) ; often twinned ; twin face 0 ; also massive. 
CL cubic ; nrittle. H. —5*5 ; G, — 4*9 to 5. Silver-white, with a 
yellow tarnish ; streak blackish grey. B.B. fuses to a grey mag- 
netic globule, which is bronze-yellow when broken. C.c.: cobalt 
48*2, copper 14*4^ iron 8*5, sulphur 88*5. Bastnaes (Sweden). 

158. SiEOXKiTi, CoS-t-Ni^S^ff). 

Cubic ; genenlljr in crystals like fig. 29 ; also massive. Colour 
silver-white, inclining to pink. Other features like linnieite. C. c. : 
cobalt 40*8, nickel 14*8, sulphur 48*1. Milsen near Siegen, Mary- 
land, and Mtasouri. The American mineral has 80*5 of nickel 

154. POLTimiiTi, Ni4S|. 

Cubic ; in minute octahedral crystals and ttattened twins. Cl. 
cubic. H. -■4*5; O.— 4*81. C.c.: 89*45 nickel 40*55 snlphor, but 
genenlW with 4 of iron. Westphalia. SayttUe or gnmauiU seema 
to be a biemuthic and cobaltie variety ; it is from Granan in Sgyn- 
Aheukirehen' 


165. BTBiOBnm, 8NiS-|-2NiS|. 

H.-8 to 8*5; G.-4*7. C.O.: 54*28 nickel 2*79 iron. 42*86 
snlphur. From the Westerwald. 

156. Hobbaohite, 4Fe,S|-l-Ki,S,. 

Ciystalline masses. H. — 4*5 ; G. — 4*48 to 4*7. Colour pinch- 
beck-brown ; streak black. C.c. : nickel 11 *98, iron 41 *96, sulphur 
45*87. Horbach in the Black Forest 


157. Skuttsrudite, CoAn ^ . 

Cubic (figs. 80, 26 with 83, 40) and granular. CL cubic ; frac- 
ture couohoidal ; brittle. H. -0 ; Q. -6*74 to 6*84. Tin-widts to 
lead-grey. Lustre brilliant. In closed tube gives sublimate of 
metallio anenio, otherwiso like imaltine. C.o.: 79 arsenic, 21 
cobolt Skutterud, near Modum in Norway. 


158. Galena, PbS. 

Cubic ; crystals chiefly cube, octahedron, and rhombic dodeca- 
hedron ; rarely 20 and 202. Also massive and granular, compact, 
or laminar, and in pseudomorpha of pyromorphite and other 
minerals. Cl. cubic, very |)erfoct; 
fracture scarcely ohservable; sectile. 

H.-2-5; 0.-7*2 to 7*6. Lead- 
grey, with darker or mrely iridescent 
tarnish; streak greyish black. B.B. 
decrepitates, fuses, and leaves a 

g lobule of lead. 8ol. in ii. acid. 

.c.: 86*7 load, and 13*3 sulphur; 
but UBUslly contains a little silver, 
ranging from 1 to 8 or 5 jwrtB in 
10,000 ; rarely 1 per cent or more. 

Some contain eon{)cr, zinc, or anti- 
mony, others selenium, and others 
(the **sui)eraulphuret*') probably free 
•ulphur (2 to 8 per cent). Most rig. 

common ore of lead in many countries* Leadhills, Pentland Hills, 
Linlithgow, Invorkeithing, Monaltrie, Tyndrum, Strontiau, Islay, 
Orkney, Cornwall, Derbyshire (Castletown), Cumlierland (Alston 
Moor), Durham (Allenhead), Wales, Isle of Man. 



169. Cvi'korLUMBiTK, 2rbS-fCuaS. 

Cubic. H. -2*5 ; G.-6‘4. Bluish grey. Chili. 

160. Beboekitk, 6PbS + BL^,. 

Cubic. Q.-7*27. Cl. cubic. Light to dark groy. Lustre brilliant. 
C.C.: sulphur 15, bismuth 20*6, lead 64*2, with copper 1*7. Grant 
(Park county, Colorado). 


161. Claustiialitk, PbSe. 

Cubic; but massive granular. H.-2'6 to 8; G.-8*2 to 8*8. 
Lead -grey ; streak groy. B.B. fuses, smells of selenium, colours 
the flame blue, stains the Bupf)ort red, yellow, and white, and 
volatilizes, except a small residue, without fusing. C.c.: 72*7 lead. 
27*3 selenium ; out sometimes 11*7 of silver, l^rge, Lorbaoh, and 
Clausthal in the Harz. TilkerodiUt or SeUn-CobaU-BUit containing 
8 per cent, of cobalt, from Tilkerode, is a variety. 

162. ZOROITB. 


Massive mnular ; like claosthalite, but inclining to reddish, an4 
often tarnished. There are four varieties, (a) Aug/sr : 

O.— 7*4 to 7*6 ; 6PbSe + Cu8e ; with 4 copfier, 66 lead, 80 selenium. 
(6) The some, but with G. -6*6 ; 4Pb, 4Cu, 7Be ; with 16*8 cop|)er, 
48*4 lead, and 86 selenium, (e) SeUn-Kup/er-Blei : with 0.-7; 
2PbSe + CuSo; with 8 copper, 67 lead, and 82 selenium, (d) 2PbSe + 
9Cu3e ; with 46*64 copper, 16*68 lead, and 86*69 selenium. From 
Tilkerode ami Zorge in the Harz, and near Gabel in Thuringia. 

163. Altaite, PbTe . 

Cubic and granular ; fracture uneven ; sectile. H. - 8 to 8 * 5 ; G. - 
8*1 to 8 '2. 'Hn-white to yellow, with yellow tamisb. B. B. coloan 
the flame blue, fusing to a globule, which almost wholly volatilizes. 
C.c. : 61*9 lend and 38*1 tellurium. Zavodinski in the Altai 
California, Colorado, and Chili. 


164. Redruth ITK (Copper Glance), CU|S. 

Right prismatic. <»? (o) 119* 86'; P (P) middle edge 126* 22'*, 
(a) middle edge 66* 40'; 2poo (d) middle edge 125* 40'; {Poo (<) 
middle edge 66* 48'. Crystals OP (s), oep (o), odPoo (p) (figs. 888, 



Fig. 83a Fig. 384. 

884); with hexagonal aspe^ ; also twins ; and massive. Cl. ooP, 
imperlisct ; fractore oononofial or nneven ; sectile. H —2*5 to 8 ; 
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G.-i5'5 to 6*8. Rather doll; brighter on the streak. Blackish 
lead-greyt with a blue or other tarnish. B.B. colours the flame 
blue ; on charcoal in the oxygen flame sptttters, and fuses easily ; in 
the rad. flame becomes solid. With soda gives a grain of copper. 
Green solution in n. acid, leaving sulphur. C.c.: 79*8 copper, 20*2 
sulphur. Fassnet Hum (Haddingtonshire), Ayrshire, Fair Island, 
near Redruth and Land’s End in Comwidl, Saxony, Silesia, Nor- 
way, the Banat, Siberia, and the United States. Important copper 
ore. 

165. Strometerite, CujS+AgS. 

Right prismatic ; isomomhous with redruthite. Crystals rare ; 
usuafiy massive ; fracture flat, very sectile. H. -2*6 ; 0. -6*2 to 
6*8, Bright. Blackish lead-my. C.c.: 53 1 silver, 81*2 copper, 
and 16*7 sulphur, but often indeterminate proportions of silver fS to 
58) and copper (80 to 76). Schlangenberg in Siberia, Rudelstadt in 
Silesia, and Catemo in Chili 

166. Brrzeunite, Cu^Se. 

Orystalliue, in thin dendritic crusts, and imbedded in calcite. 
Silver-white with a black tarnish ; streak shining. In open tube 
gives a red sublimate of selenium, witli white crystals of selenions 
acid. B.B. on charcoal fuses to a grey, slightly malleable bead, 
giving odour of selenious acid ; with soda a grain of copper C.c. *. 
61 *5 coj^r and 88 *6 selouium. Skrikorum in Sm&laud, Lerbach 
in the Harz. 

167. Crookksite, (CuTl)aSe. 

In crystalline grains tlie size of peas. H.— 2*5 to 8; G.— 6 9. 
Brittle. Lead-grey. Metallic. B.H. colours the flume intense 
green. < .c. : 46*76 copper, 8*71 silver, 17*26 thallium, 83*27 
selenium. From Skrikerum. 

168. Eukairite, CujSe-i-AgSe. 

Massive and granular crystalline. Cuts with knife. Lead-grey ; 
streak shining. B. B. fuses to a brittle metallic grain. C.c. : 48*1 
silver, 25*3 copper, and 81 *6 selenium. Skrikerum, Atncama, Chili. 

169. Aroentite, Ag|S. 

Cubic. ooQao ; 0; ooO; and 202 (figs. 29, 56). Crystals generally 
misshapen, with uneven or curved faces ; in druses, or linear 

B ; also arborescent, capillary, or in crusts. (U. indistinct ; 

e hackly ; malleable and ilexiblo. H. -2 to 2*5 ; G. -7 to 
7*4. Rarely brilliant, more so on the streak. Blackish lead-grey, 
often with a black, brown, or rarely iridescent tarnish. B.B. on 
charcoal fuses, intumesces greatly, and leaves a grain of silver. 
Sol. in con. n. acid. C.c : 87 silver and 13 sulphur. Hue] 
Duchy, Dohioath, Herlnnd, and near Cullington in Cornwall ,* 
Alva in Stirlingshire; Freiberg, Maricnberg, Annaberg, SclineebiTg, 
Johan n-(leorgenstadt, Joachinisthal, Sebeninitz and Kreinnitz, 
Kongsberg. Coinnion ore at Guanajuato and Zacatecas in Mexico, 
in Peru, and at Blagodat in Siberia. 

170. ArANTiiiTE, AgS. 

Right prismatic. H. -2*6; G. -7*33. Iron-black. C.c. like 
argentite, thus dimuri»hous. Freiberg and Clausthal, on argentite; 
also at Copiupo. 

171. JaU'aite, 8AgS-f-CujS. 

Cubic; form 0. Cl. cubic; malleable. H. -2*6; O. -6*88. Dark- 
grey. Metallic lustre. C.c.; silver 71*78, copper 14*04. sulphur 
14*2. Jalpu in Mexico. 

172. Lautitk (CuAg) A8.S. 

Granular. Iron-black. H.-3; Q. -4*96. C.c.; copper 28*3, 
silver 1*2, arsenic 41*8, sulphur 17*86. Lauta, near Maricnberg. 

173. Naumannite, AgSe. 

In thin plates and granular. Cl. hexahedral, perfect. Malleable. 
H. -2*6 ; G. — 8. Iron-black. Splendent. C.c. : 7S silver and 27 
selenium, with 4*91 lead. Tilkerode. 

174. Heshite, AgTe. 

Cubic or auorthic (?) ; massive and granular. Slightly malleable, 
H. — 2*6 to 3; G. — 8*1 to 8*45. Blackish lead-gny to steel- 
grey. H. B. oil chonuial fumes, fuses to a black grain with white 
spots, and loaves a briltle grain of 
silver, C.c.: 62*8 silver and 37*2 
tellurium. Zavodinski (Altai), Nug- 
yog, Rezlmnya, California, and Chiu, 

176. Petzite, 2AgTe-l-AuTe. 

Like hossite. Two varieties 
(a) with G. — 8*72, containing 18 twr 
conk of gold, from Kagyag ; (6) with 
0.-9 to 9*4, and 24 to 26 of gold. 

Calaveras and Tuolumne in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado. 

176. Disorasite, Ag,Sb ; AgySb ; 
and AgfSb. 

Right prismatic ; P with }>olar 
edges 132^ 42' and 92*; ooP 120* . 
nearly (figs. 885t 886). Crystals short prismatic, or thick tabular, 



and vertically striated (fig. 885) ; twins united by a face of qdP ; 
often in stellar groups (fig. 886) ; also massive or gnmnlar. OL 

basal and Peo, distinct; ooP imperfect ; rather 
brittle, and slightly malbable. H.— 8*5; 

G. — 9*4 to 9*8. Silver-white to tin-white, with 
a yellow or blackish tarnish. B.B. fuses easily, 
fumes staining the charcoal white, and leaves 
a grain of silver. Sol. in n. acid. C.c.: 64 
to 84 silver, and 36 to 16 antimony. Andreas- 
berg, Allemont in Dauphin4, 8{Mun, and Ar- 
queras in Coquimbo (Chili). A valuable ora of silver. A variety 
from Chili contains 94*2 silver and 5*8 antimony, and is AgigSh. 

177. Blende, ZnS. 

Cubic and tetrahedral (figs. 152, 153, 887). Twins remarkably 
common, united by a face of 0, and several times refloated ; fre- 
quently massive and granular. Cl. ooO, f»erfect ; very brittle. H. — 
8*5 to 4 ; G. —8*9 to 4*2. Semitransparent to opaque ; adamantine 
and resinous. Brown or black, also 
red, yellow, and green, rarely colour- 
less or white. B.B. decrepitates, often 
violently, but only fuses on veiy thin 
edges. SoL in con. n. acid, leaving 
sulphur. C.c.: 67 zinc and 88 sulphur; 
but generally in the darker varieties 
with 1 to 15 iron, 0 to 8 cadmium. 

Very abundant. Glen Gairn (bright 
yellow and highly phospliorescent), 

Leadhills, Tyndrum, Cornwall, Derby- 
shire, Cumlierland, the Harz, Freiberg, 

Przibram, Sebeninitz, Kapnik, North 
America, Peru. Used fur producing zinc vitriol and sulphur, and 
as an ore of zinc. Lithium, indium, thallium, and gallium have 
all been found in blende. 

178. WURTZITB, 6ZnS-hFeS. 

Hexagonal ; ooP, P, with well-marked horizontal strioe. Cl. 
basal, and fuismatic. H. — 3*5 to 4; G. -3*9 to 4*1. Brownish 
black ; streak light brown. C.c. : like blende, which is thus dimor- 
phous. Oruro in Bolivia, and Przibraui (radiated and cadmiferous). 

179. Geeenocxite, CdS. 

Hexagonal, and generally hemimorp^hic. P 86* 21'; 2P 128* 54'. 
Crystals 2P, OP, ooP, P; orP, 2P, oop; attached si ugly. Cl. ooP, 
imperfect; basal perfect. H, -8 to 8*6; G. -4*8 to 4*9. Trans- 
lucent; brilliant resinous, or adaman- 
tine. Honey- or orange-yellow, 
rarely brown; streak yellow, B.B. 
decrepitates, and becomes carmine- 
red, but again yellow when cold ; 
fused with soda forms a reddish 
brown coating on charcoal. Sol. in ^*®* ^* 

h. acid. C.c. : 77*6 cadmium, and 22*4 sulphur. Bishopton in 
I Renfrewshire, Przibram, and Friedonsville in rouiisylvania. 

180. Alabandine, MnS. 

Cubic ; 0 and ooQoo ; usually massive and granular. Cl. hexa- 
hedral, perfect; fracture uneven; rather brittle. H. — 3*5 to 4; 

G. -3*9 to 4. Opaquo ; semi-nietallic. Iron-black to dark steel- 
grey, brownish black tarnish ; streak dark green. B.B. fuses on thin 
edges to a brown slag. Sul. in h. acid. C c. : 63 manganese and 
37 sulphur. Nagyag, Kapnik, Alabanda in Caria, Mexico, and 
Brazil. 

181. Millsrite, NiS. 

Hexagonal rhombobedral ; R 144* 8'; in fine acicular prisms 
of ck>P2, R. Briltle. H. -3*6 ; G -4*6 (or 6*26 to 5*66). Brass- 
or bronze-yellow, with a grey or iridescent lainirh. B.B, fuses 
easily to a blackish metallic globule, which boi'tS and sputters. 

1 n nitro-hydrochloric acid forms a green solution. C. c. : 64 *4 nickel 
and 35*6 sulphur. Morven (ArgWlshire), Chapel (Fife), Ayrshire, 
near St Austell in Cornwall, at Mcrtliyr-Tydvil, Johaiin-Geoigen- 
stadt, Joachimsthal, Przibram, Camsdorf, Riechelsdorf, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

182. Pkstlanditb (FisgnnteX:€lJf:ies), 2FeS-i-NiS. 

Cubic ; massive and granular ; fracture uneven ; brittle. H. — 
8*5 to 4; G. -4*6. Light pinchbeck-brown, with darker streak. 
Not magnetic. B.B. acts in general like pyrrhotite; the roasted 
rmwder forms with borax in the red. flame a bbick opaque glaas. 
C.c. ; 86 sulphur, 42 iron, and 22 nickel ; but mixed wiln lyrrhotita 
and chalcopyrite. Lillehammer in southern Nonvay. /nperarite, 
5FeS-f‘NiS, with 11 of nickel, from near Inveraray, is a variety. 

183. Nicrelitb (Copper Nickel), NiAa. 

Hexagonal ; P 86* 50'. Crystals odP, OP ; rare. Arborescent, 
reniform, and massive ; fracture concboidal and unevra ; brittle. 

H. — 5 ‘5 ; G. - 7 *5 to 7 *7. Light copfter-red, with a blackish tamisli. 

It forms no sublimate in the closed tube. B. B. fuses with strong 
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nnatto a white, brittle, metallic clobole. C.c.: 48*6 nickel ^ind 
66*4 anenic, Hildenton in Linliuiffow, Pibble in Kirkcudbright, 
]>adhill8, Pengelly and Hnel Chance in Cornwall, Freiberg, Schnee- 
Yxirg, Joaohimsthid, Sangerhausen, Andreasberg, Chatl^m in Con* 
necticat* Used aa an ore of nickel. 

184. BRBiTHAumTE (^n/imonioi JVVdtcZ), NiSb. 

Hexagonal ; P 86* 66\ Crystals, thin striated hexagonal tables 

ofOP, ooP. H. — 6 ; G. -•7*6to7'6. Brilliant Light copper-red, 
Mne.'ally with violet tarnish. B. B. fumes, but fuses wuh great 
difficulty. C.c, : 32*2 nickel and 67*8 antimony, Andreasl^rg. 

185. Stannite (Tin PyriUa), 2CuS, SnSa + 2(FeS. ZnS) + SnS,. 

Cubic ; in cubes very rare, generally massive and granular. Cl. 

hexahedral, imperfect ; fracture uneven or small conchoidal ; 
brittle. H. — 4; G. — 4*3 to 4*6. Steel-grey; streak black. C.c.: 
26 to 82 tin, 24 to 80 copper, 5 to 12 iron, 2 to 10 zinc, and 30 
sulphur. Huel Rock near St Agnes, St Michaers Mount, and Carii- 
brea in Cornwall; Zinuwald. Bell-metal ore. 

186. Sternbeboite, (AgS+2FcS)FeS,. 

Right prismatic; P middle edge 118“. Crystals usually thin 
tabular; in twins, or in fan -like and spheroidal groups. Cl. basal, 
perfect ; sectile, and flexible in thin 
lamina!. H. - 1 to 1 *6 ; G. - 4 *2 to 
4*25. Dark pinchbeck -brown, often 
a violet-blue tarnish ; streak black. 

C.c. : 34*2 silver, 35*4 iron, and 80*4 
sulphur. Joachimathal, Schueeberg, 
ana Johann -Georgenstadt Flexible ^‘6- 839. 

Sulphur et of Silvery from Hungary and Freiberg, is identical. FWs- 
ieiUy AgjiFe^Sg, in twins (fig. 839), is a variety. 

187. Riti'inoerite, AgAs. 

Oblique ])ri8matic. oop 126“ 18' ; oopoo and OP. Cl. basal ; 
fracture conchoidal; brittle. H.- 2 *5 to 3; Q. -6*68. C.c.; silver 
57*7, the remainder being arsenic, with somoselenium. .loachimsthal, 
Silesia, Felsobanya in Hungary. 

188. Covelline, CuS. 

Hexagonal. Crystals oop, OP; rare ; usually reniform and granu- 
lar. Cl. basal; sectile. Thin laminse flexible. H. *•1*5 to2 ; G. — 

8 ‘8 to 4*6. Resinous. Indifto-blue ; streak black. B. B. burns 
with blue flame. Sol. in n. acid. C.c.: 66*7 copper, 33*3 sulphur. 
Caimbeg in Cornwall, Vesuvius, Leogatig (Austria), Chili, Angola, 
New Zealand, and Victoria. 

189. Chaloopvuite (Copper FyiHtes), CuS-f-FoS. 

Pyramidal ; and sphenoidal hemihedric ; JP (F) with polar edges 
71“ 20' ; 00 poo. Crystals generally small and deformed; twins 
very common, like hg, 340. Poo (5) 89“ 10', 2Poo(c) 126“ 11', 
OP (a), P (fig. 89). Most commonlv compact and disseminated; 
also botryoidftl and reniform. Cl. pymroidal 2Pqo ; some- 
times rather distinct; fracture conchoidal or uiievcti. H. od’5 to 
4 ; G. -> 4 T to 4 *3. Brass-yellow, often with a gold-yellow or 
'xidescent tarnish ([Mjacock copper ore) ; 
streak greenish black. B.B. on charcoal be- 
comes darker or black, and on cooling red; 
fuses easily to a steel-grey globule, which at 
length becomes magnetic, bnttle, and greyish 
red on the fractured surface ; with Imrax and 
soda fields a grain of copper; moistened with 
h. acid, colours the flame blue. C.c. essenti- 
ally 1 atom copper, 1 atom iron, and 2 atoms 
sulphur; with 34*6 copjier, 80*6 iron, and 36 ^*6* 840. 

sulphur. The most abundant ore of copper. In Kirkcudbright- 
shire and Wigtownshire, Tyndrum in Perthshire, Inveniess-shire, 
Laiw in Sutherland, Shetland, Anglesea (Parys mine), Derbyshire, 
Staffordshire, Cumberland, Gunnislake (Devonshire), St Austell 
(Cornwall), Wicklow, Falun, Rbraaa, Freiberg, Mansfeld, Goslar, 
Lauterborg, Miison, Siberia. It is distinguished from pyrite by 
yielding readily to the knife, by its tarnish, and by forming a green 
solution iu n. acid. 

190. Bornite (Purple Copper), SCn^S, Fe^S,. 

Cubic. Crystals QoOao,and odOoo, 0; but rare, and generally 
rough or uneven ; also twins. Mostly massive. Cl. octahedral ; 
fracture conchoidal ; slightly brittle ; sectile. H. -8 ; G. -4*9 to 
5*1. Colour between copper-red and pinchbeck -brown, with tarnish 
at first red or brown, then violet or sky-blue ; streak ^eyish black* 

B. B. acts like chalcopyrite. Soluble in con. h. acid, leaving sulnhur. 

C. c. : 55 *6 copper, 16 *4 iron, and 28 sulphur. Ci 78 tals near Rearuth 
and St Day in Cornwall ; massive at Killamey in Ireland ; aiso 
Norway, Sweden, Mansfeld, Silesia, Tuscany, and Chili. An ore of 
copper. 

191. Cuban, CuS, FcgS,. 

Cubic. H. — 4; 0. - 4*1. Bronze- vellow; streak bronze-yellow and 
black. Barracanao in Cuba, Tunaberg and Kafveltorp in Sweden. 
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192. Dombykite, Cc^As* 

Lotryoidal or massive ; fraotnre nnevan ; brittle. H. - 8 to 8*6 ; 
G. -7 to 7*5. Tin- or silver-white, inolini^ to yellow, with an 
iridescent tarnish. Not affected by h. acid. Uc. : 71 *68 copper and 
28*87 arsenic. Calabozo in Coquimbo, and Copiapo in Chili. Con- 
ciutrife, massive, seems an impure variety ; from Condurrowmine and 
near Redruth (Cornwall). AlgodoniU from Lake Superior, 
neyiU from Mexico, and DaruHnite (88 copper) are also identical 
or similar. 

198. Melonite, Ni^Te,. 

Hexagonal; minute tabular crystals, foliated and granular. 
Metallic lustre. Reddish white ; streak dark sney, C.c. : nickel 21, 
silver 4*1, tellurium 73*4. Stanislaus and Calaveras (California). 

194. SVLVANITE, AgTe4 + AuTe,. 

Oblique prismatic, C 55“ 21'. oop 94* 26';-P®flol9“ 21'; P*oo 
62“ 48'. Crystals small, short acicular, and often twinned and grouped 
in rows like letters; sectile, but friable. H. -1*5 to 2; G. -7*99 to 


Fig. 341. Fig. 842. 

8*88. Steel-gjrey to silver-white, and pale bronze-yellow. C.c. : 59*6 
tellurium, with 0*6 to 8*5 antimony, 26*5 gold (in some 80), and 
18*9 silver, with 0*2 to 16 lead. Offenbanya (Oraphic Tellurium), 
Nagyag ( rriioM) Tellurium), and California. 

196. Naoyaoitk, Black Tellurium, 

Pyramidal P 187“ 62'; Pop 122“ 50'; and OP (fig, 848). Crystola 
tabular, rare; in general iu thin plates or foli- 
ated. Cl. basal, perfect; sectile ; thin laminm 
flexible. H.-l to 1*5; G.-6*85 to 7*2. 

Splendent. Blackish load-grey. C.c.: 51 to 
63 lead, 6 to 9 gold, 1 copi)cr and silver, 18 to 
82 tellurium, 8 to 12 sulphur, and 0 to 4*5 
antimony. Nagyng and Offenbanya iu Tran- 
sylvania. 

196. Maluonite, AugBi. 

H. -1*5 to 2; G. -8*2 to 9*7. Colour 

silver- white, with black tarnish. C.c.: gold Pig. 843 (sp. 196). 
64*5, bismuth 85*5. Occurs iu granite veins at Maldon iu Victoria. 

197. CUILKNITE, AgioHi. 

Minute plates of metallic lustre. Silver-white, but tarnished red 
or yellow. Silver 83*9, bismuth 16*1. From the mine San 
Antonio near Copiapo in Chili. 

198. Cinnabar, HgS. 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral ; R 71" 48'. R (n), OR (o), oo R (m). |R 
(i) (fiff. 844). Crystals rhombohedral; also 
granular, compact, and earthy. Cl. ooR, 
iwrfect; fracture uneven and splintery; 
sectile. H.— 2 to 2 '6; G.— 8 to 8*2. Trans- 
fmreiit, witli circular polarization. Adaman- 
tine. Cochineal-red; streak scarlet. C.c.: 

86 *2 mercury, 1 8 *8 sulphur. Idria in Cam iola, 

Almaden iu Spain, Wolfstein in Bavaria, 

Saxony, Hunga^, Tuscany, China, Cali- 

foroia, Mexico, Peru. Chief ore of mercury. Also a pigment. 

Hepatic Cinnabar is a bituminous mixture. 

199. Tiemannite, HgSe . 

Fine granular ; brittle. H. -2*6; G, -7*1 to 7*4. Brilliant. Dark 
lead-grey. C.c.: 75 mercury, 25 selenium. Clausthal and Zorge. 

200. Lerbaouite, (PbHg)Se . 

Granular and massive. G. — 7*6 to 7*88. Colour steel-grey to 
iron-black. Brittle. Lerbach, Tilkerode in the Harz. 

201. Guanajuatite, BigSC|. 

Massive ; granular ; foliated and fibrous. H. - 2 *5 to 8 ; G. — 6 ‘25. 
Blue-grey; streak grey and shining. Metallic; soft and malleable. 
O.C.: selenium 84*8, sulphur ‘7, bismuth 65. Santa Rosa (Guana- 
juato, Mexico). 

XVI. — 50 
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202. CoLORADons* HgTe . 
lianive and granular. H. -8; G. -8*63. Metallic. 

€k)nehoidal fracture. C.c.: 61 mercury, 39 tellurium. 

208. Molybdenite, MoS . 

Hexagonal (f). Crystals OP, ocP; and OP, <»P,P. Generally scaly. 
CL basal, perfect; sectile and flexible. Feels greasy. H. - 1 to 1 '5 ; 
O. -4-6 to 4*9. Lead-grey with red tinge ; grey streak on paper, 
greenish on porcelain. B.B. colours flame siskin-green ; on 
charcoal yields sulphpous fumes, 
and forms a w'hite coating ; in warm 
nitrochloric acid a greenish, and in 

boiling 8. acid a blue solution. 

C.c.: 69 molybdenum, 41 sulphur. ' 

In granular limestones, and in * 

granites in Sutherland, Ross, Aberdeen, Argyll, and Kirkcudbright; 
Shap in Westmoreland, Caldbeckfell in Cumberland, Arendal, 
Zinnwald, Mont Blanc, Maine, Connecticut, Yea in Victoria, Used 
for preparing blue carmine, for colouring porcelain. 

204. Lauritb, (RuOB)2Sg. 

Cubic. Crystals 0, ooOoo ; oo03, ooOoo , Cl. octahedral. H. ■■ 
7 *6 ; G. - 6 '99. Metallic, bright. Dark iron-black. Powder grey. 
Brittle. C.c.: ruthenium 66 *18, osmium 3 '03, sulphur 81*79. 
From platinum grains, in Borneo and Oregon. 

206. Healgau, AsS. 

Oblique prismatic. ooP (3f) 74“ 26'; 1** « (n) 132® 2', ooP®2 (Z) 113* 
16'. Crystals (fig. 346) generally prismatic; — 

sometimes massive. Cl. basal, also cli no- 
diagonal ; fracture splintery ; sectile. 

H. -r6 to 2; G. -3*4 to 8*6. Trans- 
parent to opaque; resinous. Aurora-red ; 
streak orange-yellow. C.c.: arsenic 70, 
sulphur 30. Kagyag, Felsbbanyu, St 
Gotthard, Vesuvius. 

206. Orpiment, AsjSj. 

Right prismatic. ooP 117“ 49'. Fre- 
quently foliated. Cl. brachydiagonal ; 
striated vertically; sectile and flexible. 

H. -1*6 to 2; G.-8*4 to 3*6. Semi- oarv 

transparent; resinous to pearly. Citron- rig. i}40(8p, .ioo). 
yellow and orange-yellow. C.c.: arsenic 61, sulphur 89. Servia, 
kapnik, Andreasberg, Solfatara, Zimapuu in Mexico. 

207. DlMOKPUlTE, ASsS,. 

Bight prismatic. 1*6; G. -3*68. Orange-yellow. Solfatara. 

208. Stibnite, SbjSg. 

Right prismatic. P polar edges 109“ 26' and 108“ 21^; ooP 90" 64', 
Crystals (fig. 3 47 ) generally prismatic. Cl. 
bi*achydiagonal, ])erfect ; sectile. H. »2 ; 

G. -4*6 to 4*7. Brilliant lead-gray, often 
tarnished. C.c.: antimony 71*8, sulphur 
28*2. Maisley, Banffshire; Harchill, 

Ayrshire ; Gleudiiming, Dumfrie-sshiro ; 

Endellioii and Padstow, Cornwall ; Wolfs- 
borg, Harz ; Przibram, Schemnitz, 

Auvergne, Spain, America, Melbourne. 

Chief ore of antimony. 

209. Bismuth iNE, BiyS,. 

Right prismatic. ooP 91“ 30'. Crystals 

prismatic, striated ; also granular and 
loliated. CL brachydiagonal ; sectile. 

H. -2to2'6; G.-6-4to?6. Load.grey. 847 (sp. 208). 

C.c.: 83*2 bismuth, 18*8 sulphur. Caldbeckfell (Cumberland), 
Redruth (Cornwall), Riddarhyttan and Bastnaos (Sweden), Alten- 
berg, Haddam (Connecticut), Ballarat (Victoria), Bolivia. 

210. Fuenzelite, BiySo,, or 2 Bi,Se,-HBij 2 S 3 . 

Right prismatic ; ooP 90*. Needle crystals, and massive. CL 
brachydiagonal. H. -2*6 to 8; G. -6*25. Bluish my; streak 
greyish black, shining. Lustre metallic. Malleable. C.c.: bismuth 
87*38, selenium 24 18, sulphur 6*6, Guanajuato (Mexico). 

SULPHUR SALTS. 

211. Gui' Jakite, CusjS-i-2SbySj. 

Right prismatic. ooP 101“ 9'. CL brachydiagonal. H.-8*6: 
0. -6*08. Steel-green, with bluish 
itreak. C.c.: copper 16*6, anti- 
mony 68*6, sulphur 25. Uuejar in 

Sierra Nevada. 

212. Miarotrite, AgS-fSbS,. 

Oblique prismatic, C 81* 36^ 

P 90* 68'; -P 69* 69', Crystals 
pyramidal, or tabular (flg. 848) ; 

Biassive ; sectile. H. -2 to 2*6 ; Fig. 348 (sp. 212), 

G. —6*2 to 6*3, Metallic adamantine. Blackish lead-grey to 
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streak cherry-red. C.c. : 87 silver, 41 antimony, 22 sulphu; 
'rmberg, Przibram, Potosi. 

218. Moroooohitb (SUber-WiaiMdh Olanz), AgS-fBiS|. 

Maasive. Colourgrey; streak light green. G. —6*92. C.c. : silver 
28*8, bismuth 64*7, sulphur 17, Morococha in Peru. 

214. Sartorits, PbS-f-AsaS,. 

Right prismatic. Crystals slender; ooF 128“ 20'. Cl. OP. H.— 8; 
G. - 6 ‘89. C.c. : lead 42*fl8, arsenic 80 *98, sulphur 26 *89. Binnen- 
thal in Switzerland. 

216. ZlNOKSNlTB, PbS-f SbSj. 
lUght prismatic. ooP (d) 120“ 89'; 


Crystals acicular; vertically striated, and twinned 
8 or 6. Sectile. H. — 8 to 8*6; G. — 6*8 to 6*86. 
Steel-grey to lead-grey ; with blue tarnish. C.c. : lead 
85*9, antimony 42, sulphur 22*1. Wolfsberg. 

216. Emplectite, CuS-f BisS,. 

Right prismatic. Tin-white. Saxony, Wiirtemberg, 
and Copiapo. 

217. Wolfsbkroitb, CiLjS + SbySj. 


(o) 160“ 86' (fig. 849). 




Fig. 349 
(sp. 216), 



Fig. 850 (sp. 219). 


Ri^ht prismatic. wP 135“ 12'; ooP2 111*. Crystals tabular: 
also hne granular. CL brachydiagonal, perfect ; fracture conchoidal 
or uneven. H. — 8 *6; G. — 4 *748. Lead-grey to iron-black, sometimes 
iridescent; streak black, dull. C.c.: 26:4 copper, 49 antimony, 
and 25*6 sulphur. Wolfsberg. 

218. Bertuierite, FeS, ShS,. 

Massive ; columnar or fibrous, with indistinct cleavage. H, — 
2*3; G. — 4 to 4 *3. Dark steel-grey, reddish. Tiutagel and Padstow 
in Cornwall, Auvergne and Anglars (Creuse) in France, Braunsdoif in 
Saxony. In France used as an ore of antimony. 

219. Plaoionite, Pb4Sb,. 

Oblique prismatic, C 72“ 28'. P 134* 30' and 142“ 3'; -2P 
120“ 49\ Crystals thick, tabu- 
lar (fig. 850), minute, and in 
druses. Cl. -2P,i)erfect; brittle. 

H.-26; G.-6*4. Blackish 
lead-grey. C.c.: 41 lead, 88 
antimony, and 21 sulphur. 

Wolfsberg. 

220. Klaprothite, 

+ 2 B 12 S 0 • 

Right prismatic; long striated 
crystals; c»P-107“. Wittichen, 

Buiach. SchirmerUCy from Colorado, 8(Ag.jPb)S -k- 2 Bi.^ 3 , with G. 
-6*74, is similar. 

221. Binnite, 8CuS 4- 2A8.^3 . 

Cubic. Typical forms ooO, 202 ; 0, odOoo , 606 ; 404, lOOlO 
SO|. H. -4*5 ; G. -4*48. Metallic. Black. Binnon. 

222. Jamesonite, 8PbS - i- 2Sb.^S5 . 

Right prismatic; oop 101“ 20'. Crystals 00 P, ool*oo, long- 

S rismatic, parallel or radiating. Cl. basal perfect, ooP and brachy- 
iagonal imperfect; sectile. H. —2 to 2*6 ; G. —6*5 to 6*7. Steel- 
grey to dark lead -grey. B. B decrepitates, fuses easily, and wholly 
volatilizes except a small slag. Sol. in warm n. acid. C.c.: 44*6 
lead, with 2 to 4 iron, 34*9 antimony, and 20*6 sulphur. Cornwall, 
Estremadura, Hungary, Siberia, and Brazil. 

223. Dufrenoybitk, 2PbS-i- As^Sg. 

Right prismatic. ooP 93* 89'. Generally in thick rectangular 
tables. H.— 3; G. -5*56. Lead-grey. Brittle. Binnen, St Gotthard. 

224. Fribblkbenxte, 6(Pb, Ag3)S-i-2Sb3S3. 

Oblique prismatic, C 87“ 46'. oeP 119“ 12'; P“oo 31“ 41' (fig. 861) 
in prisms with curved reed-like faces, and 
strong vertical strise. Twins intersecting ; 
also massive. CL odP, perfect; fracture con- 
choidal or uneven ; rather brittle. H. - 2 to 
2*6 ; G. - 6*2 to 6*4. Steel-grey to dark lead- 
grey. C.c.: 22*6 silver, 82*4 lead, 26*8 anti- 
mony, and 1 8 *8 sulphur, Freiberg (Saxony), 

Hiendelaencina (Sj^in). 

226. Ptrargyrite, 8Ag,S + Sb2S,. 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; R (P) 108“ 42'; 

-iRl37“68'; OR; -2R(r); R8; odP2(s); 
and 00 R (Z), Crystals prismatic (fig. 362); 
twins common, of various kinds; also massive, 
dendritic, or investing. CL R, rather perfect ; 
fracture conchoidal to uneven and splintery; Fig. 361 (sp. 224). 
sectile. H. — 2 to 2*5. Crimson-rad to blackish lead-gr^ ; streak 
cochineal to cherry-red. Huel Brothers and Huef Duchy in 
Cornwall, Andreaarorg, Freiberg. Johann -Georgenstadt, Annaoeigi 
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^netibei^ Kaiienberg, Pixibram, Sohemniti and Erexnnitc, 
Koogiberg, Mexico, Nevada, kc. 

226. PROuariTE, bAg^+AasSy. 

Rhombobedral, like pyrargyrite, except R‘107* SO' (fig. 868). 
O. ■•6*6 to 6*6. Semi- _ 

transparent to trans- 
lucent on the edges. 

Cochineal to crimson-red. 

G.C.: 66*6 silver, 16*1 
arsenic, and 19*4siilphar. 

Streak aurora-red. B.B. 
arsenical odour, and 
difficultly reduced to 
metallic silver. At the 
same localities as pyrar- 
gyrite; both are valu- 
able ores of silver. Bed 
orpiment has a lower 
i^oihc gravity, and \ i JjJl- 
yellow streak; cinnabar 
volatilizes before the 
blowpipe. 



Fig. 362 (sp. 225). 

227. Boulanoekite, 8PbS+SbS,. 


Fig. 863 (sp. 226). 


Fine granular, columnar, radiating, or fibrous ; slightly sectile. 
H. ••8 ; G. *5*8 to 6. Silky, metaluc. Blackish lead^grey, with 
darker streak. B. B. like jamesonito. C.c. : 69 lead, 22 *8 antimony, 
and 18*2 sulphur. Moli^res in France, Oberluhr (Uhouish 
Prussia), Lapland, and Siberia. Plumboatib or EmbrethiU^ from 
Nertchmsk, is only a variety. 

228. Kobellite, 3PbS, BiySy-fSPbS, SbyS,. 

Radiated columnar ; soft G. * 6 *2 to 6 ‘8. C. c. : 68 load, 20 bis- 
muth, 10 antimony, and 17 sulphur. Hvena in Norike (Sweden). 

229. WiTTiOHBNiTE (C'MprcoMJ .Fimu^), 3CuS + Bi,S,. 

Right prismatic ; in tabular crystals like bournonitc. Wittichen 
in the Black Forest 

230. Bofrnonite (3CuS + SbjS,) + 2(8PbS + SbjSj). 

Right prismatic. ooP (d) 93* 40'; f oo (n) 96* 13'; ?«(«) 92* 34'; 

OP (r); ooPao(«); Qofoo(A;) (fig. 354). CL brachydiagonol, im- 
perfect ; fracture uneven to conchoidal; 
rather brittle. H. *2*5 to 8; G. -6*7 
to 6*9. Lustre brilliant metallic. Steel- 
grey. C.c. ; 42*4 lead, 13 cop^r, 26 
antimony, and 19*6 sulphur. Kedruth 
and Beeralston; Harz (Neudorf), Brauns- 
dorf, Kapnik, l^rvoz; Alais and Pontgi- 
baud in France. 

IVblchUc from Wolch in Carinthia is 
only a variety. 

231. Aikinite {NeedU’Ore\ 2(3rbS 
+ BiySy) + 3(Cu8 + BiySy). 

Right prismatic ; lung thin crystals 
imbedded in quartz, often bent or broken; 
rather brittle. H.-2-5 ; G.-fl-7to6-8. » ig. 864 (sp. 280). 

Blockish lead-grey or stoeLgrey, with u brownish tariiiKh. C.c. : 
86 lead, 11 copper, 36 bismuUi, and 17 sulphur. Bcrczoff (Siberia), 
Georgia. 

232. Stylotyp, 3(CuAgFe)S + SbaS8. 

Right prismatic. OP 92* 30'. H. *3; G. *4*8. Black. Copiapo, 
Ohili. 

238. Annivite, 4CuS + (A 83 S„ SbjS,,^ Bi,S,), 

Massive, similar to the foregoing. From Annivcr in Valais. 
StuderiU is similar, but with 15*6 of antimony. 

234. Julian iTB, SCuyB + AsyS,. 

Cubic. G. *5*12. Metallic. Reddish grey. Kudelstadt in 
Silesia. 



236. Menbohinitk, 4PbS + SbyS8. 

Oblique prismatic, C 72* 8'. ooP 140* 24'; P*oo 70*. Crystals 
small, acicular, chiefly of oe>P*oo, ooP®oo, oop ; rare; mostly 
fibrous. H. *8; G. —6*4. Bottino in Tuscany, Schwarzenberg in 
Saxony. 

236. JORDANIIE, 4PbS + A8ySy. 

Right prismatic ; oo? 123* 29'. Cl. brachydiagonol, perfect. 
Streak black. G.-6*88. C.c. ; lead 68*9, arsenic 12*6, sulphur 
18*6. Binuen and Nagyag. 

287. Tbtrahedrite { Fahlen ), 4CuyS+8bjS,. 

Tesseral and tetrahedral. In ciystals ~ »0, (figs. 

856 to 858, also 66, 66, 206). Twins (figs. 164, 207); generally 
^oassive. Cl. octahedral ; fracture conchoidal ; brittle. l£ *3*44 ; 


G.-4*6 to 6*2. Steel-grey to irun-blaok; streak black (dark red 
when containing zinc). B.E on charcoal boils slightly, and ihset 
to a ateel-grey slag, usually magnetic, and with soda gives copper. 
O.C. essentially CuyS in combination with SbySg. Airthrey near 





Stirling, Sandlodge in Shetland, Tomnadashin on Loch Tay, Kirk- 
cudbright; Crinnis and other Cornish mines near St Austell; 

Mtisen, Freiberg, Camsdorf, Alsace, Kremnitz, and Kapnik. Those 
with 17 to 81 silver are the Silver Fahlore (Freiberg). Ore of 
copier and silver. 

238. Tennantitb, (CuS, FoS) AsyS,. 

Cubic (like fig. 237). Cl. ooO. Brittle. H. *4; G. *4*8 to 4*6. 
Iron-black ; streak dark rod, grey. C.c. : 49 copper, 4 iron, 19 
arsenic, and 28 sulphur. Rearuth and St Day (Cornwall), and 
Skutterud. Copper-olende^ with brownish red streak ; 0. * 4 * 8 ; con* 
tains 8*9 zinc ; Freiberg. 

239. POLYTELITB ( WciasgiUigerz), 4RS + SbyS, . 

Like tetrahedrite. H. - 2 6 ; G. - 5 *4 to 6 *7. C.c. : silver 6 to 22, 
lead 38 to 52, antimony 8 *6 to 22, Hul])hur 13 to 22 * 6 . Freiberg. 

240. Stbphanite, 6 AgyS + SbaS,. 

Right jirismatic. »P (o) 115* 39'; P (P) middle edge 104* 20'; 

2pco(d) middle edge 107* 48'; OP (s); oopao(p) (figs. 888, 884). 
Cl. and p, both imperlect ; fracture conchoidal or uneven ; sectile. 
H. -2 to 2*5 ; G. -6*2 to 6*3. Iron-black to blackish lead-grey. 
C.c.: 68*5 silver, 15*3 antimony, and 16*2 sulphur. Cornwall, 
Freiberg, Schneel)erg, Anrial>erg, Joachimsthal, Przibram, Schem- 
nitz, Mexico, Peru, and Siberia. Valuable ore of silver. 

241. Oeockonite, 5PbS + (Sb, As)yS|. 

Right prismatic. Fracture conchoidal ; sectile. H. — 2 to 8 ; G. — 
6*45 to 6*54. Pale lead-grey. C.c, : 67 lead, with 1 to 2 copper and 
iron, 16 antimonv, with 4*7 arsenic, and 17 sulphur. Sals in 
Sweden, Meredo (Oviedo) in Spain, and near Pietrosanto in Tuscany. 

242. Kilbkickbnite, dPbS+SbySy. 

Massive ; granular or foliated. C.c. : 70*01 load, 13*76 antimony, 
and 16*23 sulphur. County Clare in Ireland. 

243. PoLVBASiTE, 9(Ag.^ Cuy)S + ( 8 b, As)a 8 |. 

Hexagonal; P 117®. Crystals OP. o&P ; and OP, P, tabular. 
Cl. basal, imrMirfoct ; sectile, and easily frangible. H. — 2 to 2*6; 
G . -6 to 6*25. fron-black, in very thin iamellee, translucent, 
red. C.c. : 64 to 72 silver, 8 to 10 copper, 16 to 17 sulphur, 0*2 to 
8 antimony, and 1 to 6 arsenic. Frei^rg, Joachimsthal, Schem- 
nitz, Guanajuato, Nevada, and Idaho. Rich ore of silver. 

244. POLYAROYRITE, 12Ag8 + 81 ) 38 ,. 

Cubic. Typical form 0, odOoo, e» 0 ,mOm, Cl. cubic. H. -2*6; 
G.— 6*97. Metallic, iron-black ; streak black. Malleable. C.c.: 
78*2 silver, 7*4 antimony, 14*6 sulphur. Wolfach in Baden. 

246. Enaroite, SCu^+AsyS,. 

Right prismatic. Cl. ooP 97* 58' perfect, brachydiagonal 100® 68 ' 

and macrodiagonal less so. Typical form 00 P, OP, ot>Poo , oop« , 
Brittle. H. —8; G.- 4*3 to 4*5. Iron-black. C.c. : 48*3 copper, 
19*1 arsenic, and 82*6 sulphur. Morococha in Peru. 
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246. Claeitk, SCuS + AsS. 

Oblique prismatic. Cl. clinodia^oiial. Ordinary form ooP, 
09P«oo , OP, mP. H. - 3 *6; 0.-4 *46. Dark bluish grey. Kinzig- 
thal in Baden. Luzmiitc is similar. 

247. Famatinite, 3CuS + SbS. 

Right prismatic. Typical form OP, oep, ooPoo , ooPs. Massive or 
reniforiii. H. - 3*5 ; 0.-4 *67. Copper-red to grey ; streak black. 
Famatina Mts. in the Argentine Republic, and Cerro de Pasco in 
Peru. 

248. Chi viATiTK, 2PbS + SBi^Sg . 

Foliated, massive. G. — 6*9. Metallic. Lead-grey. Chiviato in 
Peru. 

249. Epioenitb, 6 ES + As.,,Sb. 

Right prismatic, oop 110® 60'. Steol-groy. H. -3*6. Witti- 
chen. 

260. Emboulanoerite, 3PbS + Sl)gSfl. 

Right prismatic. G. “6*3. Metallic, Blue-black. Altcnburg 
in Silesia. 

251. Xanthooon, 2(3AgS + ABj,Sa) + (3AgS + ASj^fl). 

Hexagonal rhombohedrnl. R : OK 110® 30'. Crystals thin hex- 
agonal tables; brittle, easily frangible. H.— 2 to 2*6; G. —5 to 
6*2. Translucent; adamantine. Ornngc-yellow or brown; streak 
darker. In the closed tube fuses easily, becomes lead-grey. C.c. : 
63*4 silver, 14*7 arsenic, and 21*9 sulphur. Himinelsfiirst mine at 
Freiberg. 

252. Pyrostilpnite (Fire-hUmhi). 

Oblique prismatic ; crystals like stilbite. OP 139® 12'. Twins on 
orthodiagonal. H.-2;G. — 4*2. Lustre pearly, and adamantine. 
Colour hyacinth-red and bright-yellow. Sectile. C.c.: 62*3 silver, 
with suljdiur and antimony. Freiberg, Andreasberg, Przibram. 

OXYSULPHUKETS. 

263. Kermesite, SbOa+ 281)83. 

Oblique prismatic ; crystals ooPoo, OP, acicular and diverging; 
sectile. H. - 1 to 1 *5 ; G. - 4 *6 to 4*6. Translucent ; adamantine. 
Cherry-red ; streak similar. Sol. in h. acid. In potash solution 
becomes yellow, and dissolves. C.c.: 75*3 antimony, 19*8 sulphur, 
4 *9 oxygon. Braunsdorf, Przibram, Pernck near Busing (Huni^ry), 
Allemout, Southham (Canada). 

264. VoLTZiNE, ZnO -t- 4ZnS . 

Incrusting. H. -4*6; G. “3*7. Yellow. Pontgibaud and 
Joachimsthal. 

256. Kauelinite, 8BiO-f-BiS. 

H. — 2; G. -6*6. Metallic. Load-grey. Zavodinski in the Altai. 

266. BoLiviTE, BLOa+BLSj, 

Rhombohedrnl. From Bolivia. 

SELENITES. 

267. CllALCOMENlTE, Ou'Se -1- 2fla[-CuO, Se0o-f2H20]. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 108® 20'. G. -3*76. Bright blue. Trans- 
parent. C.c.; selenious acid 48*2, copper oxide 85*4, water 15*3. 
Cerro do Cachouta (Mendoza, Argentine Republic). 

NITRATES AND BORATES. 

268. Nitratine, Na.jN.j;-Nua(), NjOj,]. 

Rlioinbobedml ; R. 106“ 30'. Tarapaca in Pom. Used in the 
arts as a substitute for nitre ; but deliquesces in moist air. 

269. {Saltpetre), SaSaC-KjO, NgOJ 

Right prismatic. c»P (M) 118" 49'; 2f 00 (i*) 70“ 66'; Poo 109“ 62'; 

oof 00 (A) (fig. 275); isomorphous with aragonite. Acicular, 
capillary, or pulverulent, cl. indistinct; fracture conchoidal. li.- 
2 ; G. — 1 *9 to 2. Semitransparent ; vitreous or silky. Colour- 
less, white, or grey. Taste saline and cooling. Deflagrates 
when placed on hot charcoal ; and B. B. on platina wire melts very 
easily, colouring the flume violet. C.c. : 46*6 potash and 68 4 nitric 
acid, but always more or less impure. In the limestone caves of 
many countries; Hungary, Spain, India, Used for producing nitric 
acid, in glass making, medicine, and the manufacture of gunpowder. 

260. NitroCalcite, OaNy-pHs. 

Fibrous or pulvemlent. White or grey. C.c.; 30*8 lime, 69*3 
nitric acid, and 9*9 water. Limestone caves of Kentucky ; on old 
walls and limestone rocks. 

261. Nitromaonesite, MgNij + lla. 

Taste bitter. In the same places, and similar to nitrocalcite. 


262. Boraoite, 2]iilg|‘64-i-MgGl. 


Tesseral and hemibedral (figs. 68, 258, 869 
perfect ; fracture conchoidal ; brittle, 
k. — 7; G. -2*9 to 8. Transparent 01 
translucent ; vitreous or adamantine. 
Colourless or white, often greyish, yellow- 
ish, or metiish. Becomes polar electric by 
heat. B. B. fuses with difficulty to a clear 
yellowish bead, which on cooling forms a 
white opaque mass of needle -like crystals \ 
at the same time colours the flame green. 
Sol. in h. acid. C.c. : 62*6 boracic acid, 
26*9 magnesia, 7*9 chlorine, and 2*7 mag- 
nesium. Luneberg, Segebeig in Holsteix^ 
Stossfurt. 


68, 258, 869). OL octahedral, in 



Fig. 869. 


268. Stassfuktite. 

In very minute prismatic crystals. White. C.c. same as bora- 
cite, and thus perhaps dimorphous. Stassfurt. 

264. Rhodizite, 2Gag'B4 (?). 

H. — 8 and G. — 8*8 to 8*42; agrees in most characters with 
boracite. Pyro-eloctric. Mursinsk in Siberia. 

265. Ludwioitf., 2MgB - i- M' ej . 

Fibrous masses. From limestone at Morawitza in the Banat 


266. Borax {Tinkal), + lOHj . 

Oblique prismatic, C 78“ 25'. a>P 87“ ; P 122“ 84' (fig. 860X 
Almost isomorphous with augite; brittle. H. -2 
to 2 *5; G. - 1 *7 to 1 '8. Pellucid ; resinous. Colour- 
less, or yellowish, greenish, and greyish white. 

Taste feebly alkaline and sweetish. C.c.; 16'4 
soda, 86*5 boracic acid, and 47*1 water ; but often 
with 2 phosphoric acid or other impurities. Shores 
of salt lakes in Tibet and Nepal, in Californio, 
and near Potosi. 

267. Bouocalcite, Ca2‘B + 6lio. 

Similar to ulexite (sp. 268) ; and from same ^ 

locality. Pig.360(8p.266> 

268. Ulexite, 1^03211 + 2Ua2 6* +18llj{. 

Fibrous. H. -1;G. -1*6. White. Tasteless. Iquique and Nova 
Scotia. 

269. SzAiBELYiTE, 2l!rg52lB‘-l- Skg. 

II. - 3 *6 ; G. - 2 *7. Werksthal in Hungary. 

270. H YDROBORAOITB, 2(!la8B, -i- 2Mg3B3 + 12k3 . 

Radiating and foliated. Caucasus. A similar mineral, with soda 
in place of magnesia, is found in Peru. 

271. SussKXiTE, (Mn, ]ilg)86-t-lla. 

Fibrous, silky. White. H.-3;G.-3*4. Franklin (Sussex, 
county, New Jersey). 



ANHYDROUS CARBONATES. 

272. Caloite (Cafe-spar, Calcareoua Spar), CaC, 

Hexagonal and rhombohedrol ; R 106“ 6' (fig. 101). The forma 
and combinations exceed those of any other mineral. Among them 
are more than fifty rhombohedrons, esiiecially - JR 136“ ; R ; - 2B 
79“ ; and 4R 66“ ; with OR and odR as limiting forms. There an 
one hundred and fifty-five distinct scalenohedrons, as RS ; R2. 
^RS ; and the second hexagonal prism odP 2. Hexagonal pyramidi 
are among the rarer forms. Some of the most usual combinations an 
odR, -4R (c, g, fig. 179) ; or -4R, ooR, very frequent ; also 00 K, 
OR ; likewise - 2R, R (/, F. fig. 107) ; R3, ooR, - 2R ; R5 {y), R8 
(r), R (P), 4R (m), ooR (c) (fig. 109); R, R8 (fig. 108). Several 
hundred distinct combinations are known. 

Hemitropes and twins are not uncommon. These occur 
with the axes |)arallel (figs. 106, 146, 148, 180, 866, 867). Othert. 



Fig. 861. Fig. 862. Fig. 868. Fig. 864. 

are conjoined by a face of R, the axes being almost at right angles, 
89“ 8' (figs. 188, 869) or by a face of -IR, in which the chief 
axes form an angle of 1274“ \ usually many times repeated, 
so that the centre crystals appear in lamellse not thicker than 
paper (fig, 181) ; at an obtuse angle, as figs. 149, 868. or an acuta 
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ingle, IB fin. 864, 868. Also occurs granular, lamellar, parallel 
or radiated fibrous, compact and earthy. Cl. rhombohedral along 
B, very perfect and easily obtained, so that the conchoidiu 
fracture is rarely observable ; brittle. H. - 8 ; G. « 2 *6 to 2 ‘8 ; pure 
transparent crystals -2 *72. Pellucid in all 

degrees. Very distinct double refraction. 

Lustre vitreous, but several faces resinous, and 
OR pearly. Most frequently colourless or 
white, but often grey, blue, green, yellow, 
led, brown, or black ; streak greyish white. 

B.B. infusible, but becomes caustic and emits \ 

A bright light. Effervesces, and is entirely 
sol. in h. or n. acid. The fine powder, ignited 
on platina-foil over the spirit-lamp, forms u 
somewhat connected mass, and even adheres to the platina. C.c. 
of the purest varieties, carbonate of lime, with 44 carbonic acid and 
56 lime, but usually contains magnesia and proto.xldo of iron or 
of manganese. Remarkable sjMJcimens of the crystallized variety 
or proper calc-spar are found at Alston 
Moor in Cumberland (flat rhombic 
crystals) and in Derbyshire (pale yellow y 



Fig. 365. 



Fig. 366. 


Fig. 367. 


transparent pyramids), at Strontian, Elie in Fife (figs. 370, 371, 
872), Andreasberg and other parts of the Harz (six-sided prisms), 
and at Freiberg, Tharand, and Maxen in Saxony. 

Certain varieties are distinguished. Jedavd Spar, remarkable 
for its transparency and double re- 
fraction, occurs massive and in huge 
crystals in a trap rock in Iceland. 
Slate Spar, thin lamellar, often 
with a shining white pearly lustre 
and greasy feel j Abergairn and Glen 




Fig. 369. 

Tilt in Scotland, Wicklow in Ireland, and Norway. Aphriie, fine 
scaly ; from Hesse and Thuringia. Marble is the massive crys- 
talline variety of this mineral, j)roduccd by igneous action on com- 
pact limestone. Paros, Naxos, and 
Tenedos furnished the chief supply to 
the Grecian artists ; Carrara, near the 
Gulf of Genoa, to those of modern 
times. Some of the coloured marbles 




Pig. 87a Pig. 871. 

of the ancients were impure limestones, as the Cipollino, zonec 
with green talc or chlorite, and Vtrds Antique, mixed with greet 


serpentine. Ruin Marble shows irregular marking like ruins; 
Vat d’Amo (Florentine marble), and Bristol (Gotham marble). 
LueuUite from Egypt, and Anthraconite, from Campbelltown and 
Kilkenny, are black from carbon. Lumachello, from Bloiberg in 
Carinthia, exhibits beautiful iridescent colours from fossil shells, 
sometimes deep red or orange {Fire Marble), Hislopile, from 
Foonah, is green, from ccladonite. 

Limestone occurs in all formations under various names, as OoliU, 
egg-stone, or roe-stone, — round concretions with a concentricstructure 
like the roe of a flsh ; IHsolite, or penstone, 
similar structure ; Chalk, soft earthy ; 

Lithographic Stone, yellowish and compact, 
from Solenhofcn ; and Marl, calcareous 
matter more or less mixed with clay. 

CaXeareoiie Tufa, geiterally a recent dejn.sit 
from calcareous springs, has often a loose 
friable texture, but at other times is hard 
and conijMict; and in the neighbourhood of 
Rome forms the common building stone 
Travertim, The sandstone of Fontaine- 
bleau is carbonate of lime (ji) mixed with 
(quartz sand (J), and occasionally crystal- 
lizing in rhombobodrons. 

This miuoral is employed in many 
ways;— tlio courser varieties, when burnt 
to drive otf the carbonic acid, ns lime, for 
mortar, manure, tanning ; as a flux in 
meltiug iron and other ores, or in pre- 
paring glass, and fur similar purposes ; the 
liner, as marbles, for siuilpture, architec- 
ture, and ornamental stone.work ; the chalk for writing, white- 
washing, or producing carbonic acid. 

Plximbocaldte. 104® 53'. White and pearly ; softer than 
(uilc-spar ; but G.— 2*824. Contains 2*3 to 7*8 carbonate of lead. 
Wanlockhcud and Leadbills (Scotland). 

273. Dolomitr {Hitter-spar), CaC-t-ilgU. 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; H 106® If/- 20'; most freejuent form 
R. 'rho rhombobodrons often curved and saddle-sbapod ; also 
granular or compact, often cellular and porous. Cl. rhombohedral. 
H. — 3*5 to 4*5; G. -2'8r> to 2*95, Tninslucent ; vitreous, but 
often pearly. Colourless or white, but frequently pale red, yellow, 
or green. li.H. infuHiblo, but becomes caustic, and often shows 
traces of iron and nianguimse. Fragments ettervesce very slightly 
or not at all in hydrcKsbloric ncid ; the powder is partially soluble, 
or wholly when Imnted. C.c.: 54*3 carbonate of lime and 46*7 
carbonate of mngnosia, but generally carbonate of lime with more 
than 20 per cetit. carbonate of magtiesia and less than 20 per cent 
carbonate of ir(m. 

Varieties am-^/Jolor/iitc, miiHsivo-graiiular, easily divisible, white; 
Rhomb or JiUter^spar, lai’g(U’ grained, or distinctly crystallized and 
c.leavable, often inclining to green ; and Brown-spar and Pearl-spar, 
in simple crystals generally curved (fig. 231), or in imitative forms, 
of colours inclining to rod or brown, more distinct pearly lustre, and 
under 10 per cent, carbonate of iron. lAaidhills and Charlestown 
in Scotland, Alston in ('umberlund, in Derbyshire, Traversolla in 
Piedmont St Gotthard, Gap in France. Groonish, twinned ; Miemo 
in Tuscany {Miemite), an<l Thnrand in Saxony (Tharandite). 

The massive and compact varieties are very common, and are 
valued as building stones (cathedral of Milan, York Minster, and the 
Houses of Parliament at Westminster). The Parian marble, and 
also the Sutherland and Iona marbles, l)elotig to this species. 

274. Ankeuite, CaC-|-(A!gfe)C’. 

R 106® 12'. Usually massive and granular. G.- 2*9 to 8*1. 
Otherwise like siderite. Unst (ShotlanJ), Styrio. 

275. Maonehitk, iilgl). 

Rhombohedral ; 107® 10'-3O'. Roniform or massive. H, — 8*6 ; 
0. -2*86 to 2*96. Subtranslueent or opaque; streak shininff. 
Snow-white, greyish or yellowish white, and pale yellow. Tyrol, 
Norway, North America. 

276. Bueunnerite {OiobertUe), }ligjti’\-{iiuic)G . 

Hexagonal rhombohedral; R 107® 10'-80'. Granular or columnar. 

Cl. R, very perfect H, —4 to 4*5 ; G. -2*9 to 8*1. Transparent or 
translucent on the edges ; highly vitreous. Colourless, but often 
yellowish brown or blackish grey. C.c. essentially carbonate of 
magnesia, with 51*7 carbonic acid and 48*3 magnesia, but often 
mixed with 8 to 17 carbonate of iron or manganese. Unst, Tyrol (in 
Fassa Valley, Ac.), St Gotthard, Harz. 

277. Siderite {Sparry Iron, Chalybite), feU • 

Hexagonal and rhombohedral ; R 107®. Chiefly R, often curved, 
saddle-shaped (fig. 282), or lenticular. Cl. rhombohedral along R, 
perfect; brittle. H. -3*5 to 4*5 ; G. -3*7 to 3*9. Translucent in 
various de^pvies, becoming opa(^ue when weathered ; vitreous or pearly. 
Rarely white, generally yellowish grey or yellowish brown, chsnging 
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to red or blackish brown on exposure. B.B. infusible, but becomes 
black and magnetic ; with borax and salt of phosphorus shows 
reaction for iron ; with soda often for manganese. In acids soluble 
irith effervescencG. C.c. carbonate of iron, with 62*1 protoxide of 
iron and 87*9 carbonic acid, but usually 0*6 to 10 or even 25 
crotoxide of manganese, 0*2 to 16 magnesia, and 0*1 to 2 lime. 
&nst, Kintyre. In beds or masses in Boeralston in Devonshire, 
Alston Moor in Cumberland, and in many of the tin-mines in 
Cornwall, in Styria, Carinthia, and Westphalia ; in veins in Anhalt 
and the Harz ; also in the Pyrenees and the Basque provinces of 
Spain, as near Bilboa ; in crystals at Joachimsthal, Freiberg, 
Klausthal. 

Clay IronatoTic^ grey, blue, brown, or black, — G. —2*8 to 8 * 6 , H. — 
8 *5 to 4 * 6 , —is an impure variety. 

278. Dialooitb Manyanm), JJinC . 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; II 106“ 66 '. Crystals often curved, 
lenticular, or saddle-shaped ; also spherical, reniform, and columnar 
or granular. Cl. It, perfect. H. — 8 ’6 to 4 *5 ; G. — 8 *3 to 3 * 6 . Trans- 
lucent; vitreous or pearly. Itose-red to flesh-red ; streak white. 
C.c.: 62 manganese protoxide and 38 carbonic acid, Freiberg, 
Schemnitz, Kapnik, Nagyag, Elbingerode, and near Sargans. 

279. COBALTSPATH, OoCo. 

Rhombohedral and spheroidal. H. — 4 ; 0 . =4 to 4*13. Peach- 
blossom-red ; but dark externally. SchneebtTg. 

280. Smithsonite (C((»/awi 7 Kj), ZnO. 

Hexagonal rhombohedral ; R 107“ 40'. Usually reniform, stal- 
actitic, and laminar or granular. Cl. R, perfect, but curved; fracture 
uneven, conch oidal ; brittle. H. — 6 ; G. — 4*1 to 4 * 6 . Translucent 
or opaque ; pearly or vitreous. Colourle.ss, but often pale greyish 
yellow, brown, or green. C.c.: 64*8 zinc oxide and 35*2 carbonic 
acid. Mendip in Somersetshire, Matlock in Derbyshire, compact at 
Alston Moor, Chessy near Lyons, Alteiiberg near Alx-la-Chapelle, 
Brilon in Westphalia, Tarnowitz in Silesia, Hungivry, Siberia. 

281. AnAGONiTE, daC. 

Right prismatic, oop 116“ 10 ' ; foo 108“ 26'. The most common 
combinations are ooPoo (A), oeP(.^/), poo (A, T) (fig. 276 ), generally 
long prismatic (like the separate crystals in fig. 184) ; oofoo, ooP, 

OP, generally short prismatic; crystals of 6 Pj{, ooP, Poo, 6 p» (j) 
(fig. 873) acute pyramidal. But sini])lc crystals are 
rare, from the great tendency to form twins, con- 
joined by a face of ooP, and repeated either in 
linear arrangement (fig. 186) or in rosette group- 
ing (fig. 186). Also columnar, fibroins, and in 
crusts, stalactites, and other forms. Cl. bracliy- 
diagonal, distinct ; fracture conehoidal or uneven. 

H. -3*6 to 4 ; G. -2*9 to 8 (massive 2*7). Trans- 
parent or translucent; vitreous. Colourless, but 
yellowish white to brick-red ; also light green, 
violet-blue, or grey. In the closed tube, before 
reaching a red heat, it swells, and falls down into 
a white coarse powder, evolving n little water. 

Unst and Leadliills; Valencia, Molina and else- 
where in Aragon ; Leogang in Salzburg, and Anti- 

S aroa. Floa-fcrri^ coralloiu, in the iron-mines of 
tyria. 8<jUin-spai\ fine fibrous silky, at Duftou 
(Westmoreland). Stalactitic, coast of Gallow'ay, 

Leadhills, Buckinghamshire, and Dovonsliirc. Also 
de])osited ns tufa by the Carlsbad and other hot 
springs. 

282. WlTHKHITE, 6 aC, 

Right prismatic. ooP (g) 118“ 30'; 2 pQo(P) 112“. Crystals 
not common like fig. 276, but generally with quite an hexagonal 
aspect from being twinned like aragonite 
(fig. 874). Oftenor spherical botryoidal, or 
reniform, with rad iatcd-columnar structure. 

Cl. 00 P, distinct ; fracture uneven. H. - 3 
to 3*6 ; G. -4*2 to 4*8. Semitransparent 
or translucent ; vitreous, or resinous on 
the fracture. Colourless, but generally 
yellowish or greyish. B.B. fuses easily 
to a transparent globule, opaque when 
cold ; on charcoal boils, becomes eauslJe 
And sinks into the support ; soluble with 
eflbrvescence in n. or h. acid. C.c. ; 22 3 
carbonic acid and 77*7 baryta. Alston 
Moor and Hexham in Northumberland, 
also in Styria, Salzburg, Hungary, Sicily, 

Siberia, and Chili. 

288. Alstokite, 6 aC + 0a(^. 

Right prismatic. ooP 118“ 50'; 2 poo 111 “ 50' ; usual combination 
P, 2Foo , oeP, resembling an hexagonal pyramid (fig. 875). CL ooP 



Fig. 373. 



Fig. 874. 



Fig. 876 (sp. 288). 


and ODpoo, rather distinct H.-4 to 4*5; G.-8*65 to S*76L 
8*76. Translucent ; weak xesinons. 

Colourless or greyish-white. C.c. : 

66 carbonate of haiyta and 84 
carbonate of lime. Fallowfield near 
Hexham, and Alston Moor. 

284. Stbontiakite, Srfi. 

Right prismatic. ot>P 117“ 19'; 

108* 12 '. Crystals (%. 878) 
and twins like aragonite ; also broad 
columnar and fibrous. Cl. pris- 
matic along ooF (M). H. — 3*5; 

G. - 8*6 to 8 * 8 . Translucent or 
transparent; vitreous or resinous 
on fracture. Colourless, but often 
light asparagus- or apple-green, more 
rarely greyish, yellowish, or brown- 
ish. B.B. fuses in a strong heat 
only on very thin edges, intumesces 
in cauliflower-like forms, shines 
brightly, and colours the flame red ; easily soluble in acids, with 
effervescence. C.c.: 80 carbonic acid and 70 strontia. but often 
contains carbonate of lime (6 to 8 ). 

Strontian in Ar^llshire, Suther- 
land, LeojMDg in Salzburg, Brauns- 
dorf in Saxony, Hamm in West- 
phalia, the Harz; at Schoharie 
(N.Y.) and elsewhere in United ! 

States {JShnmonite). It is used 
to produce red fire in pyrotechnic 
exhibitions. Fig. 876. 

285. Manganooaloitb, (Sin, Ga, te) C . 

Right prismatic ; in prisms like aragonite, and bears the same 
relation to dialogite that aragonite does to calc-spar. H. 4 to 5 ; 
G. — 8*03. Red or reddish white. Vitreous. Schemnitz. 

286. Cerussitk (Lead Spar)^ PbC . 

Right prismatic; isomorphous with aragonite and nitre. 

(M) 117“ 14'; I>«) 108“ 16'; 2 l‘« («) 69“ 20 ' ; 

bIk) OP; P (<); (»); ( 1 ); o»f3 (c) 

(fig 877). Twins common (figs. 158, 159, 878, 

879). Also granular or earthy. Cl. ooP and 

2 ^ 00 , rather distinct ; fracture conehoidal ; 
easily frangible. H. -3 to 3*6; G. -6*4 to 
6 * 6 . Transparent or translucent ; adamantine 
or resinous. Colourless and often white, but 
also grey, yellow, brown, black, rarely green, 
blue, or red ; streak white. B.B. decrepitates 
violently, but easily fused and reauced ; 
soluble with effervescence in n. acid. C.c. . 

83*5 protoxide of lead and 16*5 carbonic acid. 

Very common. Leadhills, Wanlockhead, Pig 377 

Keswick, Alston Moor, Boeralston in Devon- 

shire, St Minver in Cornwall ; Przibram, Mies, and Bloistadt ; 



ooP 




Pig. 878. Fig. 879. 

Tarnowitz, Johann-Georgenstadt, Zellerfeld, Klausthal, and manj 
other ])laco8. 

287. Babyto-Calcite, 6a(J-f-CaG. 
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P*«o {h) 61* (figs. 880, 881) ; also oolumnar and granular. CL P 
porfect, P®flo leas perfect, H.-4; G.- 8*6 to 8*7. Transparent 
er translucent ; Titreons, inclining to resinous. Yellowish white. 
C.c. : like idstonite. Alston Moor. 

888 . BismjTO-sPHj^RiT*. . 

Small fibrous brown conoretionB from Neustiidtel, near Schnee- 
berg. 

HYDROUS CARBONATES. 

289. Thermonatrite, jTa,(3 + fIa. 

Right prismatic. oof 2 (d) 107* 60'; foo (o) 83* 60'; with oofoo 
(P) in rectangular tables (fig. 382). Cl. 
brachydiagonid, perfect H. - 1 * 6 ; G. - 1*6 
to 1 * 0 . Colourless. B.B. like natron, 
but does not melt C.c.: 60*1 soda, 35*4 
carbonic acid, and 14*5 water. Natron 
lakes of Lagunilla in Venezuela, of Lower 
Bg^t, and of the steppes between Urals 
and Altai. 

290. Natron, NajC + lOfta. 

Oblique prismatic, C 67* 40'. Crystals 

artificial ; with odP 79* 41' ; P 76^ 28'. 

Cl. orthodiagonal, distinct. H. - 1 to 1 * 6 ; 

G. -1*4 to 1*5. Pellucid; vitreous. 

Colourless or greyish white. B. R melts ^* 8 - S82 (sp. 289). 
easily, colouring the flame yellow. C.c. : 22 soda, 15 carbonic 
acid, and 63 water ; but mixed with chloride of sodium and other 
salts. Only as an effiorescence on the ground or rocks (lava of 
Vesuvius and Etna) in various countries (Hungary, Egypt, Tartary), 
and in mineral springs and lakes. Used in the manufacture of 
soap, in dyeing, and in bleaching. 

291. Trona, Urao, J^a5,C,+4ft2. 

Oblique prismatic. Crystals OP (T), ooP®«) (Af), P («)• T: Af 
103* 16' (ng. 383). Cl. orthodiagoual, perfect. 

H. - 2*6 to 3; G. -2*1 to 2*2. Transparent to 
translucent. Colourless. Does not decompose in 
the air. 'Paste alkaline. C.c.: 88 soda, 40 car- 
bonic acid, and 22 water. Fezzan and Barbary 
(7V(Ww), Lagunilla (l/mo). 

292. Gaylussitr, NajC-l-dJaC-f-eiia. Fig. 883. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 78* 27'. Cl. ooP, imperfect; fracture 

conchoidal. H. -2*6; G. -1*9 to 1*96. Transparent; vitreous. 
Colourless. C.c. : 34*5 carbonate of soda, 83*6 carbonate of lime, 
80*4 water, with 1*6 clay. Lagunilla. 

298. Hydbomaonbsite, ]!lg40,+4£[3. 

Oblique prismatic, oop 88 * nearly. Crystals small, rare ; also 
massive. H. — 1*6 to 3; G. — 2*14 to 2*18. Vitreous or silky. 
White. C.c, ; 86*2 carljonic acid, 44 magnesia, and 19*8 water. 
Unst (Shetland), Moravia, Kumi in Negropont, Hoboken in Now 
Jersey, and Texas in Pennsylvania. 

294. Azurite (Blue Cepper), OU 3 C 5 , -f itj , 

Oblique prismatic, C 87* 39'. ooP (A/) 99 * 32'; - P (k') 106* 14'. 
Crystals OP, ooP, odP®oo , - P (or A, A/, a, A', in fig. 384, but in 
another position) ; also radiated and earthy. Cl. clinodomatic (P)i 
69* 14', rather perfect ; frac- 
ture conchoidal or splintery. 

H.-3*6 to 4*2; G. -3*7 to 3*8. 

Translucent or opaque ; vitre- 
ous. Azure-blue, the earthy 
varieties (and streak) smalt- 
blue. B.B. on charcoal fuses 
and ^elds a grain of copper ; 
soluble with efiTervescence in 
acids, and also in ammonia. 

C.c.: 69*1 protoxide of copper, rig. o» 4 . 

25*7 carbonic acid, and 6*2 water. Crystals at Redruth, Alston 
Moor, Cheesy near Lyons, in Siberia, Moldawa in the Banat, Burra- 
Bnrra (Australia). Valued as an ore of copper. 

295. Malachite, Cu^C + fi,. 

Oblique prismatic, C 61* 60'. ooP 104* 20 '. Crystals oeP (Af), 
ooPooo (a), OP (P), in hemitropes (fig. 386). In general acicular, 
scaly, or reniform, stalaotitic, and radiated fibrous. 

Cl. basal and clinodif^nal, very perfect. H. -3*6 
to 4 ; G. - 8*6 to 4. Transparent or translucent on 
the edges; adamantine, vitreons, silky, or dnll. 

Emerald and other shades of green ; streak apple- 
green. B.B. and with acids like azurite. C.c. : 

71*8 copper protoxide (— 67 *6 copper), 20 carbonic 
add, and 8*2 water. Crystalline at Rheinbreiteii- 
babh on the Rhino and Zellerfeld in the Harz ; fibrous 
and oompact at Sandlodge in Shel^d, L^dhiUs, Cornwall, Wales, 
and Ireland, at Chessyln France, Siberia, the Urals, Saidfeld in 





Thuringia, Moldawa in the Banat, in North America, Africa, and 
Anstralia. Fr^uently poeudomorphous after copper and its ores, 
also after oalcite and oemssite. Valuable ore of copper ; the finer 
varieties are prized for ornamental purposes. 

296. Hydrozincite, 2n& 4*220]),. 

Massive. C.c. : zinc oxide 76*8, carbonic acid 18*6, water 11*1. 
Spain, Westphalia, Bavaria, Persia, United States. Valuable ore. 

297. Aurichalcite, 2tJu{3 4- S^nft, . 

Acicular. H.-2. Translucent, pearly, and verdigris-graeiL 
C.c. : 29*2 copper protoxide, 44*7 zinc oxide, 16*2 carbonic add, 
and 9*9 water. Lmhills, Matlock, Loktevaki in the Altai. 

298. Emerald-Nickel (Zaraiile), NiC4-6ft,. 

Amorphous, reniform, and incrusting. H. - 8 ; G. -2*6 to 2*7. 
Translucent; vitreous. Emerald-green. C.c.: 69*3 nickel pro* 
toxide, 11 *7 carbonic acid, and 29 water. On chromite at Hagdak 
in Unst, Texas in Pennsylvania; also Cape Ortegal in Spain, 
Tyrol, and Ekaterinburg in the Unils. 

299. Lindakeritb, tJ,C!4-2daC4-10lt8. 

In small siskin-green crystalline amrogates. H.-2*5 to 8 . 
From Elias mine near Joachimsthal, implanted on pitch-blende. 

800. VooLiTB, 4t}dJ4-7C5a(34-8(5u04*24lla. 

Rhomboidal. Emerald-green soalos with pearly lustre. Elias 
mine, Joachimsthal. 

801. Liebioitk, t)‘5,d4-(5a{54-2oflj. 

Mammillary concretions. H. s:2to2*6. Apple-green. Adrian* 
ople, Joachimsthal, and Johaun-Georgeustadt. 

302. Bismuthite, 11146,4-41)3. 

Disseminated, investing or acicular ; fracture conchoidal or un- 
even ; very brittle. H. —4 to 4*6 ; G. — 6*8 to 6*91. Opaque ; dull 
vitreous. Grey, yellow, or green. C.c. : 90*1 bismuth oxide, 6*4 
carbonic acid, and 8*5 water. UllerMreuth (Kouss), Schneeberg, 
Johann-Georgenstadt ; also Ohestorfiold in South Carolina. 

303. Lanthanite, La(54-8fia. 

Right yirismatic. ooP 92* 46'. Small tabular crystals ; usually 
granular or earthy. Cl. basal. H. - 2 ; Q. -2*7. Dull or pearly, 
White or yellowish. C.c. : 21 carbonic acid, 66 lanthanum oxide^ 
and 24 water. Bastnaes in Sweden, Lehigh in Pennsylvania. 


CARBONATJ^IS WITH HALOID SALTS, &o. 


804. Phohobnite, PbCl4-fbC. 

Pyramidal. P 113* 66 '. Crystals short-prismatic or sharp* 
pyramidal. Cl. 00 P, rather iierfect ; fracture 
conchoidal. H. — 2*6 to 8 ; G. — 6 to 
Transnarent or translucent ; resinous adaman- 
tine. White, yellow, green, or grey. C.c. 

61 chloride and 49 carbonate of load. Very 
rare. Stottfield 
near Elgin in 
Scotland, Matlock I ^ 
and Cromford in y/ 

Derbyshire, Tar- 
nowitz. 

806, Parisite, SCeO 4 - CaF . 
Hexagonal. P 164* 68 '. Cl. basal, 
perfect. H. -4*6; G.-4*S6. Vitre- 
ous ; on cleavage • plane pearly. 
Brownish yellow, inclining to red. 
C.c. : 23*6 carbonic acid, 42*6 prot- 
qnKi cerium, 8*2 lanthanum 

Fig. 887 (-p. 806). g oxide, 2*8 Uine, 

10*1 fluoride of calcium, and 2*2 fluoride of cerium. Emerald 
mines of the Muzo Valley in Colombia, Urals. 




806. LKADaiLLiTK(A/axUe), Pbx,CJ8,0,i -f 6 H, . 

Right prismatio. P middle edge 187*; ooP 120 * 20'; 2i^ao 48* 12f. 




Mostly tabular ; also twins. Cl. basal, perfect ; slightly brittk. 
H. - 2*5 ; O. - 6*26 to 6*4i Transparent or translucent ; resinous 
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w adtmantine, pearly on OP. Yellowish white, inclining to grey, 
green, yellow, or brown. C.c. : 81*98 oxide of lof^, 8*08 car- 
bonic acid, 8*12 sulphuric 
acid, 1 ‘8 wat(;r. ^ad- 
hills, Taunton, Nertchinsk, 

Qranada. Maxite from Sar- 
dinia. 

807. SUSANNITB, Sf^bC 
+ fbS. 

Rhombohedral ; R 72* 

29'. Cl. basal, perfect. 

H.-2*6;G. -6*55. White, 

S een, yellow', brownish. 

esinous to adamantine ; 
pearly on the cleavage 
faces. Powder white. 

C.c. : 72*6 carbonate and 
27*5 sulphate of lead. 

UadhS^lT *'‘8- ("P- 307)- SM («P- 307). 

also in largo dark crystals from the Banat. 

ANHYDROUS SULPHATES. 

808. Akcanite (Olaacritr^ fCoS . 

Right prismatic. Acute pyramids, wdth ooP 120* 24'; dimorphous 
and also rhombohedral, with R 88“ 14'. Mostly in crusts, or pul- 
verulent. Cl, basal, imperfect. H. -2*6 to 3 G. -2*7. Pellucid ; 
vitreous or resinous. Colourless or white. C.c. : 64 potash and 46 
sulphuric acid. Lavas of Vesuvius and other volcanoes. 

309. M A so AON INK, (NH 4 )aS. 

Right Tuismatic. ooP 121“ 8' ; but chiefly in crusts and stalac- 
tites. Cl. perfect; sectile. H.— 2 to 2*6 ; G.— 1*7 to 1*8. Pel- 
lucid; vitreous. Colourless, white, or yellowish. Taste pungent 
and bitter. C.c. : 25*9 ammonia, GO '6 sulphuric acid, and 18*6 
water. Near volcanoes, as Etna, Vesuvius, the Solfatara, the 
Lipari Islands, in the marshes near Siena, and in ignited coal-beds, 
as at Bradley in Staffordshire. 

310. Thknakditk, Na.Js . 

Right prismatic. Acute pyramids P, with OP and ooP, in crusts 
and aruses. Cl. basal, perfect ; fracture uneven. H.— 2*6 ; G. — 
2*6 to 2*7. Pellucid; vitreous. White. C.c, ; 43 *82 soda and 
66*18 sulphuric acid. In salt deposits near Aranjuez (Spain) and 
at Tarapaca (Peru). 

31 1 . Glauberitb {BroTigniartinc^ JlagS + CaS . 

Oblique prismatic, C 68“ 16'. OP, - P, or with ooP (/>, /, fig. 
892). Ul. basal, perfect; along 00 P traces. H. ->2*6 
to 8; G. — 2*76 to 2*86. Translucent; vitreous to 
resinous. Colourless. C.c. : 61 sulphate of soda, 
and 49 sulidiatc of lime. Villarubia in Spain, Vic, 

Borchtosgaden, near Brugg in Aargau, Aussee and 
Ischl in Austria; Tarapaca in l*eru, with 1 to 6 
borucic acid. 

812. Anhyduite {Kar8ienitc)y CaS . 

Right ]>ri8matic. ooP 90“ 4'. Chiefly granular, or almost com- 
TOct or columnar. Twins rare. Cl. macrodiagoiial and braehy- 
diagonal, both perfect; basal perfect. 11.-3 to 8*6 ; G.-2*8 to 

8. Transparent or translucent; vitreous; on oofoo pearly. 
Colourless oi white, but often blue, red, or grey ; streak greyish 
white. C.c. ; 68*76 sulphuric acid and 41 *26 lime. 

The crystalline, or Mar iacUe^ occurs in the salt-mines of Bex, Hall 
in Tyrol, and Aussee in Styria, also at Sulz, Stassfurt, and Bleiberg. 
Compact at Ischl in Austria, Berchteagaden, Eisleben, and the 
Harz. Granular, or ValpiniUt near Bergamo. The contorted, or 
Qtkrdssteiny chiefly at Wieliczka and Bochnia. 

818. Baryte (Hlcary 8J»ar), 13aS . 

Right prismatic. Poo (g) 78“ 20'; foo (/) 106“ 22'; oof 2 (<f) 77* 

44' ; also oopeo (c) (figs. 125, 126, 127, but in a different position, 
being placed vertical). The crystals show very many forms 
tud combinations, and are tabular or columnar, often in druses or 
groups; also foliated, fibrous, granular, or compact. Cl. brachy- 

diagonal iierfect, along foo less perfect ; basal, traces. H.-8 
to 8*6; G. -4*8 to 4*7. Transparent to translucent; vitreous 
or resinous. Colourless and white, but generally reddish white, 
or flesh-red, yellow, grey, bluish, greenish, or brown. B.B. 
decrepitates violently, and fuses very difficultly, or only on the 
edges, colouring the flame yellowish green ; not soluble in acids. 
C.c. : 84*8 sulphuric acid and 65*7 baryta, but occasionally 
with 1 to 15 sulphate of strontia. Very common, chiefly in veins, 
either alone or accompanying ores. Cirstals at Arran, Strontian, 
Hie, Sutherland ; Dnfton &hemia, Felsobanya and tomnitz in 



Hungary, Auvergne, and United States. Columnar at Freibeig. 
The radiated from near Bologna, or the Bologruae Stone, phos- 

S horesces in the dark. Massive, or Cawk, from Derbyshire and 
taflfordshirc, Leadhills, and Arran. 

Idme Barytes, from Derbyshire, Strontian, Freiberg, seems a 
mixture with sulphate of lime ; crystals tabular, in rosettes and 
other groups; G. -4 to 4*8. HepaZiU, dark grey, from carbona- 
ceous matter ; Kongsberg. AllomorphiU, scidy, white, and 
pearly, near Rudolstadt, agrees essentially with barj^es. 

814. Baryto-Cblbbtine, 2SrS + 6aS\ 

Radiated and foliated. Bluish w*hite. Brittle and friable. H. — 
2 *5 ; G. - 3 *92. Difficultly fusible. Lake Erie, Upper Canada, and 
Biunenthal. 


815. Celehtinb, Srd\ 

Right prismatic ; forms like barytes and anglesite. foo (o) 104* 

8'; foo (Af) 75“ 68'. Usual combinations foo , Poo , oof oo ; or this 
with ooP2 (d ) ; also columnar and foliated ; or fibrous, fine 


granular, or compact. Cl. macrodiagonal, perfect ; along Poo lest 
perfect. H. - 8 to 8 *5 ; G. - 8 *9 to 4. Transparent or translucent ; 
vitreous or resinous. Colourless, but usually 
bluish white to indigo-blue, and rarely reddish 
or yellowish. B.H decrepitates and fuses 
easily to a milk-white globule; colours the 
flame carmine-red. Distinguished from barytes 
by a splinter, after ignition in the inner flame, 
on being moistened with h. acid, and held in 
the blue border of the flame of a candle, colouring this of a lively 
purple-red. Scarcely affected by acids. C.c.: 43*6 sulphuric acid 
and 56*4 strontia, but often some baryta or lime. Tantallon 
Castle, Gallon Hill, Clachnaharry ; near Bristol and Knares- 
borough ; sulphur-mines of Girgenti and other parts of Sicily, 
Herrengrund in Hungary, Bex, Salzburg, Monte Viale near Verona, 
and Meudon and Montmartre near Paris. Used for producing a red 
light in pyrotechnic mixtures. 



Fig. 393. 


316. Anglesite, fliS. 

Right prismatic. ooP 103“ 48'; Poo 76“ 35'. The crystals, of 
many forms and combinations, are short prismatic, pyramidal, 
or tabular. Cl. prismatic along ooP, and 
basal ; fracture conchoidal ; very brittle. 

H. -8; G.— 6*2 to 6*86. Transparent or 
translucent ; adamantine or resinous. 

Colourless and white, but occasionally yellow, 
grey, brown, or blue ; 
streak white. De- 
crepitates in candle ; 

B.B. on charcoal 
fuses in the oxygen 
flame to a milk-white 
bead ; very difficultly 
soluble in acids, 
wholly in solution of 
potash. C.C.: 73*7 ^>5* 3^^^* 

lead protoxide and 26*3 sulphuric acid. Leadhills (fig. 397), St 

Ives in Cornwall, Derbyshire, 
Parys mine in Anglesca, 
Zellerfeld, Klausthal, Baden- 




Fig. 396. 




Fig. 896. Fig. 897. 

weiler, Siogeii, Silesia, Linares, Phoenixville in Pennsylvania. 

317. Lanarkite, fb’S*+fb. 

Oblique prismatic. odP49“50'. Cl. basal, perfect; sectile; thin 
laminse flexible. H. -2 to 2*5; G. -6*3 to 6*7. Transparent; 



resinous or adamantine ; on OP pearly. Greenish or yellowUh 
white, inclining to grey ; streak wnite. B.B. on charcoal fusee to 
a white globule containing metallic lead ; partially soluble in n* 
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•eid with efferveaoence. C.o. : sulphate of lead 57*6, oxide of lead 
42*4. Leadhills; rare. 


HYDROUS SULPHATES. 


818. Mirabilitb (G'fauftfr Salt\ NajS + lOHa. 

Oblique prismatic, C 72** 16'. Cl. orthodiagonal; fracture 
oonchoidal. H. -■ 1 *6 to 2 ; G. •« 1 *4 to 1 *6. Pellucid and colour- 
less. C.c. : 19*2 soda, 24 8 sulphuric acid, and 66 water. As 
an efflorescence in quarries, on old walls, or on the ground ; in 
the waters of lakes and springs in Russia and Egypt, and on 
VewiTins on lava. 


819. Otpsuii, 6a^+21^2. 

Oblique prismatic, C 80® 67'. The most common forms are 
ooP 111® 80'; P 138* 40'; - P 143® 30' ; and odF^oo . Two common 
combinations are odP(/’), odP«oo (p), - p (i) (fig. 129), and this 
with P. Lenticular crystals often occur ; hemitropos frequent ffigs. 
161, 160, 161); also granular, compact, fibrous, scaly, or pulverulent. 
Cl. clinodiogonnl i)erfect, along P much less j>erfect ; sectile ; thin 
plates flexible. H. ••1'6 to 2 (lowest on P) ; G. ^ to 2*4. 
Transparent or translucent ; vitreous, on cleavage pearly or silky. 
Colourless, and snow-white, but often red, grey, yellow, brown, and 
more rarely greenish or bluish. In the closed tulie yields water. 
B.B. becomes opaque and white; soluble in 400 to 600 parts of 
water, scarcely more so in acid.s. C.c.: 46*6 sulphuric acid, 32*6 
lime, and 20*9 water. 

Transparent crystals, or Seleniic^ occur in the salt-mines of Bex 
in Switzerland, of the Tyrol, Salzburg, and Bohemia, in thesuliduir- 
mines of Sicily, at Lockjiort in New York, in nornhyry at Gourock, 
in the clay of Shotover Hill near Oxford, at Chatley near Hath, and 
many other localities. Fibrous gypsum at Campsie, Matlock in 
Derbjrshiro, and at Ilfeld in the llarz. Compact gypsum in whole 
beds in many parts of England, Germany, France, and Italy, at 
Volterra in Tuscany {Alahantcr) often with rock-salt. The finer 
qualities (or alabaster) arc cut into various ornamental articles. 

320. Kiesehite, 

Rhombic, but chiefly massive. G. — 2*62. Pellucid; greyish 
white. C.c. : magnesia 29, 8ul[diuric acid 68, water 13. In beds at 
^itassfurt. 



Fig. 399 (sp. 321). 


821. Epsomite (JSpaom Salt), SlgS -H 7112 . 

Right prismatic. P mostly hemihcdric ; ooP 90" 38'. coP (M), 

oof CO (o), P (/) (fig. 399). Granular, fibrous, or earthy. Cl. 
brachydiagonal, perfect. H. -2 to 2*.'); 

O. Pellucid; vitreous; and white. 

Taste bitter. C.c.; 16*32 magnesia, 32*63 
sulphuric acid, and 61 ' 1 5 water. Efflorescence 
on various rocks, as at Hurlet near Paisley, 

Idria, Montmartre, and Freiberg ; on the 
^ound in Spain and the Russian step(>eH ; 
in mineral waters, as at Epsom in Surrey, 

Saidschitz and Seidlitz in Bohemia. Used in 
medicine. 

822. Go.slakite (fP’hilc Vitriol), 

+ 7112. 

Right prismatic. ooP 90® 42' ; isonior- 

nhous with epsomite. oeP, oofoo, P {M, o, 

1) (fig. 899). Mostly granular or stalactitic ; 
r&nimrm and incrusting. Cl. brachydiagonal, perfect. H. — 2 to 
2*5 ; G. -•2 to 2*1. Pellucid ; vitreous. White, inclining to grey, 
yellow, green, or red. Taste nauseous-astringent. C.c.: 28*2 zinc 
oxide, 27*9 sulphuric acid, and 43*9 water. 

Holywell in Flintshire, Cornwall, Ram- 
melsberg near Goslar in the Harz, Falun, 

Schemnitz. Used in dyeing and medicine. 

823. Morenosite, j^iS + 7H2* 

Acicular, fibrous, and as an efflorescence. 

H.— 2 to 2*25; G. — 2. Lustre vitreous. 

Apple-green ; streak white. Soluble. Mor- 
Teru in Argyllshire, Cape Ortegal (Spain), 

Lake Huron, Pennsylvania. 

824. Mblantbritb (Green Vitriol, Cop- 
perae), PeS'+7H2. 

Oblique prismatic, C 75'* 45'. ooP (f) 

82® 22' ; - P (P) 101® 84' ; P«oo (o) 67® 80' 

(fig. 400); chiefly stalactitic, reniform, or in ^^®* 
emsts. Cl. basal, perfect; prismatic less so. H. - 2 ; G. - 1 *8 to 1 *9. 
Translucent, rarely transparent ; vitreous. Leek- ormountaiii-green, 
o^n with a yellowish coating; streak white. C.c. : 26 protoxide of 
iron, 29 sol^nric acid, and 45 water. Hurlet near PaislejTf 
Bodenmais, Bammel*b<»rflr. Falun, Schemnitz, Bilin. Used m 



dyeing, and in manufacturing ink, Prussian blue, and sulphuric 
acid. 

825. Smikitk, Ain^'+H^. 

Stalactitic aggregates. Rose to white. Felsobanya (Hungary). 

826. Mallaeditk, MnS + 7fl2‘ 

Crystalline foliated massi's ; apparently oblique prismatic. Lucky 
Bay mine in Utah, 

827. Bieberite (Cohalt Vitriol), (!)oS + 7Ha. 

Oblique prismatic ; usually stalactitic, or an effloi'escence. Pale 
rose- red. C.c. : 20 cobalt oxide, 4 magnesia, 29 sulphuric acid, and 
47 water. Bieber near Hanau, and Lcogang. 

828. Alunooenk (Hair-Salt), AlaSVlSfta. 

Capillary or acicular, in crusts or reniform masses, H. — 1*6 to 
2 ; Q. " re to 1 *7. Silky. White, inclining to green or yellow. 
C.c.: 86 suljdiuric acid, 16*4 alumina, 48*6 water. Volcanoes of 
South America, in coal and lignite in Germany, and on old walls, 

829. Aluminitb ( JVchsteritv), Ai.jS’+ 911 . 

Reniform, and very fine scaly, or fibrous. Fracture earthy ; 
sectile or friable. H. - 1 ; G. - 1 *7. Opaque ; dull or glimmcrinfj ; 
snow-white or yellowish white. C.c. : 29*8 alumina, 23*2 sulphuric 
acid, and 47 water. Newlniven in Sussex ; Epernay, Autouil, and 
liunel Vioil in France; Hallo ami Mori in Prussia. Fclabhanyite, 
from Hungary, in rhombic tubes, is similar, but has 10 i»er 
cent, of water. 

330. CoQU I M niTK, FisaUS + 9 1*1^ . 

Hexagonal. P 68". Crystals OP ; with ocP and P ; usually 
granular. Cl. ooP, imiKu lect. H. -2 to 2*6; G, — 2 to 2*1. 
White, also brown, yellow, red, and blue. C.c. : 28*6 iron peroxide, 
4*2*6 sulphuric acid, and 28*9 water. Copiapo in Chili, and Calamt 
in Bolivia. 


331. CoPiAi'iTK, 2l'ey5S i lOlLj. 

Six-sided tables, but system uncertain ; also granular. Cl. per- 
fect. 'rransluccnt ; poaily. Yellow. C.c,: 34 iron ncroxide, 42 
sulphuric acid, and 24 water. Copiapo in Chili. Also ra«Uated- 
fibrous masses, dirty gn'enisb yellow, incrusting the former, 
with 32 Huljdmric a(*i«l and 37 water. Both probablv mixtures. 

Fibrofemte, also from Chili, and Yellow Iron Ore, from the brown 
coal at Kolosoruk in Bohemia and Modum in Norway, arc lK)th 
roniforin, or coinnact and earthy. H. — 2*6 to 8 ; 0. -2*7 to 2*9. 
Colour ochre-yollow. AjHitclile, renifonn-eurlby, yellow, from 
Autonil near i^iris, is similitr ; also Vitriol Ochre from Falun. 
Miay, from RainrnelMberg in the Harz, containing sulphates of iron, 
co])per, zinc, and other metals, is a ])roduct of decuiii position. 


332. PiHHOPiiANE, (Alj,Foy)y8'+16ll.y. 

Stalactitic ; fracture coneboidal ; very easily fruiigible. II. ••2 ; 
Q.- 1*9 to 2. Transparent or transhicont; vitreous. Olive-green 
to liver-brown ; streak greenish white to pale yellow. C.c. : 7 to 86 
alumina, 10 to 40 iron peroxide, 12 snlplmric acid, and 41 water. 
Soalfeld and Roichenbach in Saxony. 

Carplioaiderite, reniform, o]>aque, resinous, and straw-yellow, with 
a greasy feel, is rtdatetl. H. •- 4 *6 ; G. — 

2*6. Consists of hydrous sulphate of 
iron. Labrador. wfi 

333. Chaloanthite, (!IuS + 61).j. 

Anorthic. c»Poo(?i); c»foo(r) 79®*" 

19'. P' (P): ooF (7') 127® 40'. P: n 
120® 60'. P;r 103® 27'. ooF (P) : 
ooT (M) 128® 10' (fig. 401). Generally 
incrusting. Cl. 

T and jS, im- 
perfect. H. - 
2*6; 0.-2-2. 

Blue. C.c.: 32 

protoxide of ^^®'* ^®P* 

copper, 32 sulphuric acid, 86 water, 
Cornwall, Wicklow, Hungary, Tyrol, 
Falun, and on lava of Vesuvius. 

384. Brochantite, CuS + sCuHa- 
Right prismatic. ooP 104® 82'; fas 

162® 87'; and oopoo ; also reniform. Cl. 
brachydiagonal, perfect. H.^S*5 to 4; 
G. -3*75 to 3 9. Transparent or trans- 
lucent; vitreous. Emerald or blackish 
green; streak bright green. C.c.*. 70 
copper protoxide, 18 sulphuric acid, 
Sandlodge (Unst), Roughton Gill in Cumber- 

XVL -- SI 




Fig. 402 (sp. 334). 
and 12 water. 
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also Krisuvig in Iceland 



Fig. 403 (sp. 837). 


Crystals ooF*qo (a), 


land, Rezbanya, Ekaterinburg ; 

(JTriiuvigUe), 

835. Lanoite, 6aS + 3CuI*f2 + 2H3. 

Right prismntic. ooP 123“ 44'. Crystals long-tabular, mostiv 
in twins. Also in fibro-lamellar and concretionary cruste, with 
earthy surface. Cl. basal and bracbydiagonal. H . - 2 *5 ; G. - 8 *5. 
Vitreous. Greenish blue. C.c.: 661 copper protoxide, 16-4 sul- 
phuric aciu, and 18*6 water. Cornwall. 

H^arringtonite is similar ; also Konig^ine from Siberia. 

336. JoHANNiTE {Uran-vitriol), 

Oblique prismatic, C 85“ 40'. ooP 69®. Crystals similar to 
trona (No. 291, fig. 383), but minute; arranged in concretionary 
and reniform masses. H. — 2 to 2 *5 ; O. — 3 •! 9. Semitransparent ; 
vitreous. Soluble. Taste bitter. Bright grass-green. C.c.: oxides 
o; uranium 6772, oxide of copper 6*99, sulphuric add 20*02, water 
6*69. Joacbimstbal (Bohemia), .lohann-Georgenstadt. 

337. Bloditb (Astralcanitn), (IVfgSaalS + 2112 . 

Oblique prismatic, C 100® 43'. oeip°2 112® 66'; ool’ (>»/), ocp® a© 
(6), ool'«2(?i), ooP«oo (rt), 

{d)f OP (c) (fig. 403). In juismatic 
crystals, or efllorcscoiit. H.-»3*5; G. 

Trans}iarent. White or red. 

C.c.: 47*9 sulphuric acid, 8*6 soda, 12 
magnesia, ana 21’ 6 water. Salt lakes 
on the Volga near Astrakhan, Ischl, 

Stassfurt, and near Mendoza in Soutli 
Aincrif'a. 

Jinuasbui from Seidlitz is similar, but 
a mixture. i 

338. Lowuitr, 2(1^028 + MgS) + 6H2* 

Pyramidal, but only compact. Cl. 
basal, distinct ; also octahedral, with 
angles 110® 44' and 105® 2'. H. - 2*6 
to 8 ; G. —2*376. Vitreous. Yellow- 
ish white to flcsli-red. C.c.: 20 soda, 13 magnesia, 62 sulphuric 
acid, and 16 water. Ischl. 

889. Syngenitk, ijJS’+(5ttS + ttj. 

Oblique prismatic, C 76®. ooP 73® 66', 
oop«oo (6). OP (c), ooP (p), ooP‘>2 
ooP«3 (p'"), 21»°2 (r'), V (o'), 2P (o"). 

P^oo (g)-l^QO (f), P^oo (/), 2P“oo (r"), 

-|P''ao (#). Cl. 00 P, perfect; fracture 
coDchoidal. H. —2*6; G. —2*26. Colour* 
less to milk-white, C.c.: lime 16*88, 
potash 28*66, sulphuric acid 48*45, 
water 6*47. Soluble in 400 parts of 
water. In cavities in lialitc at Kalusz 
(Galicia). 

340. POLYIIALITK, 20aS‘+lil^’*t.K2S 
+ 2fta. 

Right prismatic, oop 116®. Mostly 
fibrous. II. - 8 *5 ; G. - 2 *7 to 2 '8. 

Translucent; resinous. Colourless, gcuje* 
rally brick-rod. C.c. ; sulphate of lime ^*8* ^04 (sp. 339). 

45, of magnesia 20*6, of potash 29, water 6*6. Ischl, Au8.see, and 
Berclitesguden. 

841. Alum, flS + (Al2¥''e3)Sj, + 241^2. 

Cubic. 0, sometimes w'ith ooOoo and Ooo, Generally efflorescent 
in fibrous crusts. CJ. octahedral; frectni’o conchohial. H. — 2 to 
2 *6 ; G. - 1 *75 to 1 *9. Translucent. White. Taste sweetish-astrin- 
gent. Soluble. B.B. evolves sulphurous fumes, {a) Potash Alum i 
RO-KgO; 33*7 sulphuric acid, 10*9 alumina, 9*9 potash, and 45*5 
water. In the coal formation at Hurlet and Campsie in Scotland ; 
m Tertiary brown coals of Hesse and the Rhine ; the Lias near 
l^tby; Silurian alum slates of Scotland, Norway, and Sweden; 
^e volcanic fonnutions of the Lipari Islands, Sicily, and the Azores. 
(b) Ammonia Alum about 4 per cent, oxide of 

ammonium and 48 water. In closed tulw forms a sublimate of sul- 
phate of ammonia. Tachermig in Bohemia, (c) Soda Alum: 
RO— Na20 ; W'lth 7 of soda and 48 water. Mendoza in South 
^enca, Solfetara near Nanles, and Milo, (d) Maqi.esia Alum : 
RO - M^. Translucent and silky. South Africa, Iqnique in Peru 
(PickennqUe). (e) Itwi Alum ( Feather Alum) : RO - FeO. Hurlet 
near Paisley, Morafeld in Bavaria, Krisuvig in Iceland, if) Man- 
ganese Alumi RO - MnO. From llelagoa Bay in South Afnca. An 
alum with 8*7 oxide of zinc occum at Felsbbanva, and has been 
termed IHdrichiU* 

342. VoLTAiTB, 8(^6, k,ys*+ 2(^62^18)6 + 12112. 

Cubio. O; ODOoo;Oao. Black, brown, or green. H. -8; Q. — 



1 


1 

1 

1 

1 ] 

is 
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2*79. Solfatara near Naples, Goelar in the Harz, and Krem* 
nitz. 

843. Alukite, S^+ 8 !A!l^*+ 6 fi 8 * 

Rhombohedral : R 89® 10 '. Crystals R and OR (fig. 405) ; also 
earthy. Cl. basal. H. -8*5to 4; 

G. — 2*6 to 2 * 8 . Translucent; vitre- 
ous, pearly on 0. Colourless, but 
often stained. Hungaiy, Tolfa 
(near Civita Vecchm), Lipari 
Islands, Auvergne, and Milo. 

344. Jarosite, &^*+'Fe23S + 

2 (J’ea 8 ft,). 

Rhombohedral ; R 88 ® 68 '. Cl. 
basal ; also fibrous in nodules or ^* 8 * 
incrusting. H. — 2*5 to 3*5; G. -8*24. Colour ocbre-yellow. 
Spain, Saxony, and Mexico. 

846. Gelbeirenbrz, fc^’+4ye2S’+9Ha. 

Foliated and massive. H. - 2 ‘5 to 8 ; G. - 2*7 to 2*9. Bohemia, 
Norway, and Tcheleken Island in the Caspian Sea. 

846. TJrusite, f e^S + 2i^a38S + 8ft, . 

Tcheleken Island in the Caspian. 

847. Botbyogene Vitriol ), ^6^,+ 8 (^ 6226 ) + 86 ft 3 . 

Oblique prismatic, C 62® 26'. odP 119® 56'. Commonly botrr- 

oidal. H. -2 to 2*5 ; G. — 2 . Translucent ; vitreous. Hyacinth- 
red and orange-yellow. Falun in Sweden. 

348. Hekrenorundite. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 88 ® 60'. Dark emerald-green crystals. 

H. -2*5; G. -8*18. C.c.: 57*22 oxide of copper, 28*04 sulphuric 
oxide, 19 *44 water, sometimes with lime. HeiTcngrund (Hungary). 

849. Linaritk, (I^b‘ 6 ’+ft 2 ^b) + ((5u6‘+ti26u). 

Oblique prismatic, C 77® 22'. ooP (M) 61® 41' ; 2 P°oo (w) 62® 81'. 
Crystals qoP®oo (a), OP (c), and the above forms generally. Hemi- 
tropcs united by odP®qo (a). Cl. orthodingonal, perfect ; fracture 



2 P 00 (x) 86' 


conchoidal. H. - 2 *5 to 3 ; G. - 5 *2 to 5 *45. Translucent ; adamant- 
ine. Azure-blue to dark blue; streak pale blue. C.c.: oxide of 
lead 55*69, oxide of copper 19*83, sulphuric acid 19*98, water 4*5. 
Leadhills, Red Gill and Houghton Gil) (Cumberland), Linares in 
Spain, and Nertchiusk. 

860. Calbdonitb, 6tl)S + 2(fta^*^) + 8(i^a<5“)- 

Right prismatic. ooP (m) 96®;foo (e) 70® 67' 

Crystals frequently as in fig. 407, but gene- 
rally hemihedral. Cl. bracbydiagonal, a dis- 
tinct ; w, e imperfect. H. — 2 *6 to 8 ; G. - 6 *4. 

Transparent; resinous. Verdigris-green and 
mountain-ffreen ; streak greenish white. C.c.: 

68*42 oxide of lead, 10*17 oxide of cop|)or, 

17*8 sulphuric acid, 4*05 water. Leadhills, ; 

Red Gill iu Cumberland, Rezbanya in Tran- 
sylvania. 

851. Lettsomitb, SCugS* + 2(Ala8ft2) + 

16fta. 

Right prismatic; but in tufts of capillary 
crystals with velvet-like ajf^arance. Colour 
smalt-blue to sky-blue. C.c.: 49 oxide of 
copper, 2*97 lime, 11*21 alumina, 1*41 oxide of iron, 12*1 sulphurio 
acid, 22*5 water. Moldawa iu the Banat. Wooducaraiie ia 
probably an aluminous variety 
of the above. Turquoise-blue 
to greenish blue. Cornwall. 

852. Eainitb, ftg6' + ECl < 

+ 363 . 

Oblique prismatic, C 86® 6' 

iSSS wbttl’i.'idSS: *« '■r- ** 

C.c. : 16*1 magnesia, 15*7 potash, 82*2 sulphuric acid, 14*3 chloriatk 
21*7 water. Stassfurt. 



Pig. 407 (sp. 860). 
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TBLLinUTBS AND CHBOMATES. 

858. Mohtakitk, 

Incrusting, earthy. Lustre waxy. Yellowish. Opaque. C.c. 
hisinttth 66*8, teUuriaiu 26*8, water 6*9. Highland in Montana. 

854. Maonolite, figte. 

"White acicular crystals from Keystone mine in Colorado. 

856. Crocoisitb, !*b*6'r. 



867. Vauquelinite, 2(2tbC!*r+f*b) + (26u6i +(!:u). 

Obliaue prismatic, C 67“ 16^ Crystals OP, - P, - (or P 
/, h), always twinned (fig. 410), the faces of OP * 

forming an angle of 134^ 80'; also liotryoidal or 
reniform. H. - 2 *6 to 8 ; G. * 6 *6 to 6 *8. Semi- 
translucent or opaque; resinous. Blackish or 
dark oliye-green; streak siskin-green. C.c.: 61 'ig* 4io. 
lead protoxide, 11 copper protoxide, 28 chromic acid. Leadhills, 
Berezoff, Congonhos do Campo (Brazil). 

MOLYBDATES AND TUNGSTATES. 

868. WuLKENint, tbHo . 

Pyramidal. P 181' 48'. OP (a). iP (i), P, ooP(m), «P2(r)(f.gs. 
411-414). Cl. P; brittle; 
fracture uneven, or con- 
choidal. H. - 3 ; G. - 6 *3 
to 6*9. Pellucid; resinous 
to adamantine. Orange* 
yellow, honey-yellow, and 
colourless. C.c.: protoxide 
of lead 61 *6, inolybdic acid 
88*6; red varieties have 
some chromic acid. Lack* 
entyre in Kirkcudbriglit 
(fig. 412), Bleiberg, Kez- 
banya, Penusvlvania, Za* 
catecas. 2PbOMoO, -i- 
CaOMoOg, with 6*88 of 
lime, occurs in Chili. 



Fig. 413 (sp. 868). Fig. 414 (sp. 358). 

869 Kosite 

Pyramidal. \)P (c) : ,/ 1X7' 10' ; p' : p 126' 40' (fig. 416). H. - 8 
to 4. Colour deep aurora-red. Streak orange- 
yellow. A vanadio-molybdate of lead. Lead- 
hills. 

860. Meoabasitb, Ag4W,. 

Oblique prismatic; similar to wolframite. 

In fine needles. H. -8*6 to 4 ; G.-6*45 to . 

6*97. Vitreous to adamantine. Yellowish \ 
brown to brownish red, translucent hyacinth- 
red; streak ochre-yellow. C.c.: protoxide 
of manganese 23*1, protoxide of iron 6*4, 
tungstic acid 71*6. Schlaggenwald, Sadis 
dorf, Morococha in Pern. 

861. SoHEELinc, OaW. 

Pyramidal; with many of the modifying planes hemihedric. P. 

118^82'. CL 2Pao in) 180“ 88', perfect ; P and OP less so. Frac- 
ture conchoidal H.-4 to 4*6; G. -6*9 to 6*2. Translucent; 
fennouB to adamantine. Colourless, and grey, yellow, or brown ; 
•treak white. C.c.: 19 *4 lime, 80*6 tungstic acid. Caldbeckfell near 



Fig. 416 (sp. 859). 




Keswick, Pengelly in Cornwall, Zinuwald, Schlaggenwald, Salz- 
bnijif. Chili, Si- 
beria, Connecti- 
cut Employed 
for the extrac- 
tion of yellow 
tungstic acid, a 
fine pigment 

862. Stole- 

ITB, PbW. Fig. 416 (Kp. 361). 

Pyramidal, generally hemihedric. P. 

ISr 25'. Crystals sometimes spindle- 
shaped. Cl. P, im|)crfeot H. - 8 ; G. - 
7*9 to 8*1. Translucent ; resinous. Orty, 
yellow, brown. C.c.: 48*4 protoxide of 
lead, 51 *6 tun^tic acid. Keswick, Zinn- 
^vald, Ooqiiimho (Brazil). 

868. Rbinite, PeW . Fig. 417 (sp. 361). 

Pyramidal. P 108“ 82'; basal angle 122“ 8'. Cl. ooP. H.-4; 
G.-6‘64. C.c.: protoxide of iron 28*4, tungstic acid 75*45. 

Kimbosau in Japan. 

864. WoLFBAllITE, (Po, liln) W. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89“ 22'. ooP (At) 100* 87', - iP®oo (P) 
61“ 54\ P«oo (tt) 98“ 6', 00 Poo (r), ooP«2 (5), -P (a), 
12P«2(s). Twins common. Also laminar. 

Cl. cliuodiagonal, perfect; fracture un- 
even. H, — 6 to 6*5; G. — 7*1 to 7*5. 

Opaque; resinous, metallic, adamantine 
on t!io cleavage. Brownish block ; 
streak black (varieties with most iron) to 
reddish brown (most manganese). C.c.: 

76 tungstic acid, 9*5 to 20 protoxide of 
iron, and 4 to 16 protoxide of manganese, 
in some with 1*1 niobic acid. East 
Pool, Carnbrae, and mines near Redruth ; 

Godolphin's Ball in Cumberland ; Alton 
berg, Goycr, Ehrenfriodersdorf, Schlng* 
gonwald, Zinnwald, the Harz ; also 
Urals, Ceylon, and North America. 

FerhtriU, with 26 protoxide of iron 

and 2PeW-f Po (H. -4to4*6 *, G. -6*7 to 6*8), from Spain, may bo 
dilferent. 

866. Huunerite, MnW. 

Right prismatic. ooP (Jf). MxMlOV, CL oo Poo, perfect; 
usually foliated or columnar. H. — 4 *6 ; G. - 7 *14. Adamantine on 
cleavoge ; elsewhere greasy. Brown-red ; streak yellow-brown. 
C.c.; protoxide of manganese 28*4, tungstic acid 76*6. Mammoth 
district in Nevada. 


ANHYDROUS PHOSPHATES, ARSENIATES, AND 
VANADIATES. 



Fig. 418. 


middle angle ; polar angle 124“ 80'. 
odPoo , CL 00 P. 



Fig. 419 (sp. 366). 


866 . Xknotimb, "S'gP. 

Pyramidal. P 82“ 2 

Crystals P ; oop ; 

H. —4*5; G. —4*6 to 4*55. Translucent 
in thin* splinters ; resinous. Yellowish 
and flesh-red. C.c.: 62 yttria, and 88 
phosphoric acid ; but some with 8 to 1 1 
cerium protoxide. Lindesnaes and Hit- 
terb in Norway, Ytterby (Sweden), 

Georgia, and ( WiservM) St Uotthard 

867. CRYinOLITE, 0e,‘P‘a. 

Acicular crystals, embedded in a^mtito. 

G. — 4*6. Transparent. Pule wine-yellow. Powder sol. in con. 
8. acid. Wohler found 73*70 cerium protoxide, 27*87 phosphoric 
acid, and 1*51 iron jirotoxide. Occurs in 
the apatites of granite in Scotland, but not 
io those of limestones. Also at Arondal. 

308. Monazite, ((5e, La, th),Va. 

Oblique prismatic, C 76* 14'. coV 98® 

28'; crystals (fig. 420) generally thick or 
tabular. CL biUMil, Mifect; translucent on 
edges. Flesh-red ana reddish brown. C.c.: 

28 nhosphoric acid, 87 to 46 cerium prot- 
oxide, 24 to 27 lanthanum oxide; that from siaai 

Zlatoust from 18 to 82*5 of thoria. Noterb 
in Norway, Miask, Norwich in Connecticut, and the Rio Chioo in 
Colombia. Tumerite, from Dauphin^, in complex transparent 
honey-yellow crystals, is monazite. 
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869. Teiphtlitk, (2Pe + tia)t'a* , 

Right prismatic. ooP 133'' ; chiefly granular. H. *5 ; G. -8*6. 
Resinous. Greenish grey with bine spots. C.c.: iron protoxide 40, 
manganese protoxide 5 ‘6, litl»ia7’6» phosphoric acid 45. ^ Boden* 
ynaia jn Bavariu, Norwich in Massachusetts. IMhiophilittf from 
Fairfield (Connecticut), is a manganesian triphylite. 

370. Bekzkliite (/Tw/maVc), ((Vii[g)a'A’s2. 

Massive. H.-6 to 6 ; G.-2-52. C.c.; lime 23, magnesia 15, 
arsenic acid 60. Sol. in n. acid. L&ngban (Sweden). 

871. Arsbniatk OF Nickel, iJigAk,. 

Amorphous. H. -4 ; G. -4‘98. Sulphur-yellow. C.c.; oxide of 
nickel 48 '2, arsenic acid 50*5. Johaun-Georgenstadt. 

372. Nickklbrz, Sri3A'82-f-2Ni. 

Crystalline massive. G. — 4 *84. Dark grnss-groeii ; streak lighter, 
C.c.: oxide of nickel 62*1, arsenic acid 86*6. Johann-Oeorgenstadl. 

878. Dechbnite, (Pb^nlVg. 

Botryoidal and stalactitic. 11. 3 to 4; G «5‘82. Lustre 
resinous to greasy. Yellowish red, deep red ; streak orange to pale 
yellow. C.c. : 57*7 oxide of lead, 15*8 oxide of zinc, 24*2 of vanadic 
acid. Wanlockhead, Freiburg (in Baden), Lauter Valley. 

874. Psin’AOiNiTE, 3(Pb3V3) -f- OuaVg + eCullj . 

Mammillated and incrusting. Siskin- to olive-green. C.c.: 

vanadic acid 19*3, lead oxide 53*2, copper oxide 18*95, water 8*58. 
Silver Star (Montana). 

875. PlTOHERITK, WigVg . 

Right prismatic. ooP 123“ 55'. II. — 4; G. - 6*26. Cl. basal, per- 
fect; vitreous. Rod or reddish brown ; streak yellow. Easily soluble 
in acids. C.c. : bismuth oxide 71 ‘7, vanadic acid 28 *3. Schneeberg. 

876. AToriTE, Ca.,’6b,f. 

Cubic (figs. SO witii 26 and 33). H. -5*5 to 6; G. -6. Lustre 

f reosy; yellow to rosin-brown. Translucent. C.c.: antimonic acid 
8*2, lime 37*6, iron protoxide 2*7, magnesia 1*5, soda 4*3. L&ng- 
ban (Wemihind). 

HYDROUS PHOSPHATES, Ao. 

877. Bkushitk, + 

Oblique prismatic, 0 62“ 46'. Needle crystals. H. -2lo 2*5; 
G. ■■2*21. Vitreous. C.c.; lime 82*6, phosphoric acid 41*8, water 
26*4. Aves Islands and Sombrero (Antilles). 

878. Newiiertitk, Mgjjftg, I’y -f ei’ls. 

Right prismatic. 01. brachydiagonnl. C.c.; phosphoricacid 41*25, 
magnesia 28, water 36*7. From guano, Skijiton Caves, Victoria. 

879. Haidingerite. CajjAsg-f-Sfig. 

Right prismatic. ooP 100“. Cl. perfect ; sectile, flexible, 
H. —2 to 2'5 ; G.-»2*8 to 2*9. Otherwise like pharmacolito (sp. 
881 ). C. c. : 85 *68 arseniato of lime, and 1 4 *32 water. Joachimstlnu. 

880. lloHELiTE, ligAsg-f 2II2. 

Anorthic. Cl. macrodiagonal. Rose-red ; streak white. H. — 
8*6; G. “3*46. C.c. ; 25 '6 lime, 10*3 cobalt oxide, 3*6 magnesia, 
52*4 arsenic acid, 8 *2 water. Schneeberg. 

381. Pharmacoutk, 20aA8jj f 

Oblique prismatic, C 65“ 4' (lig. 421). ooP (/") 117® 24', -P (Z) 
189* 17',- JP (w) 141“ 8', iP”® ( 0 ) 

88* 14', ooI’^S (ff) 157“ 5'. Crystals 
generally acicular and radiated. ("1. 

clinodiogonal, perfect ,* sectile and k / ^ V [ - U j 

flexible. H. “2 to 2*5; G. -2*6 to J ^ / / 

2*8. Transluceut ; vitreous. IVarly 

white. Yields water in the closed s '! 

tube. C.c.; arsenic acid 61, lime 25, 
water 24. Andreasberg, Bicber, Mar- 

kirchen, Witticben. Generally mixed with cry tlirite or annabergite. 
882. Wapplkuitk, 2C5aA8 + 8lla. 

Anorthic; ooP' (?n), odT (./I/), »r'2 

H), co'P.2(A0. A"-* (rf), T,co (7)), 

(<), 8'r*,x ( T), 2P'2 (p), sr*'^ (!,), 

8l*| (O), 4T'4 (»), 2,r‘2 (it), (?.) 


U-ik 


Fig. 421. 


n - '.—/f /I 

(fig. 422); also incrusting and globular. 
Gl. clinodiagonal. H. “ 2 to 2 *5 ; G. “ 


Gl. clinodiagonal. H. “ 2 to 2 *5 ; G. “ 

2*48. Golourlesa. Vitreous. C.c : 
lime 15*6, magnesin7*4, arsenic acid 
47 ‘5, water 29*5. Toachimsthal. 

888. HoenbsiTB, JlgjASj + Sftj. Fig, 422 (sp. 082), 

Oblique priamatic. ooP 107“. H. 

*5tol; G. -2*47. White. Tmnslucent; jiearly. C.c.: 24*3 
magnesia, 29 *1 4 water, 46 ‘56 arsenic acid. Probably from H uiigary . 






884. ViviAKiTE, 3feI*^+8H,. 

Obliqne prismatic, G 75“ 84'. 00? (m) 108* 2' ; P (e) 120* 26', 

P®oo {w) 54* 40'. Crystals prismatic (figs, 428, 424 ) ; also fibrous 
or earthy. Cl. clino- 
dia^onal, perfect ; thin 
laminae flexible. H. “ 2 ; 

G. “2*6 to 2*7. Trans- 
lucent or transparent ; 
vitreous, or blight pearly 
on cleavage. Indigo- 
blue to blackish green ; 
streak bluish white, but 
soon becomes blue on 
exposure. C.c.: 83*1 
iron protoxide, 12*2 iron 
peroxide, 29 phosphoric 
acid, and 25*7 water. 

Transparent indigo- 
coloured crystals at St 
Agnes in Cornwall, and Fig* ^23* Fig. 424. 

Allentown and Imloytown in New Jersey ; earthy in Cornwall, 
Styria, North America, Greenland, and New Zealand ; and in peat 
mosses in northern Germany, Sweden, Norway, and Shetland. 

885. Symplbsite, ^ejAsg + SHa. 

Oblique prismatic ; in minute acicular crystals. Cl. clino- 
diagonal H.“2*6; G. “2*96. Vitreous. Cleavage face pearly. 
Celadon-grcen to pale indigo ; streak bluish white. Lobenstein 
in Rouss, and Lolling in Carinthia. 

386. Erythrite, Co8A'sa-l-8fty. 

Oblique prismatic, 0 65“ 9'. odP®oo (P), oop^oo (P), Poo (AT)* 
also 00 P3 (Jk), and P (1) 118* 23' (fig. 426). - 

Cl. clinodiagonal (P), perfect ; sectile ; thin 
laminse flexible. H. “1*6 to 2*6; G. “2*9 
to 8. Translucent ; vitreous, pearly on tbe 
cleavage. Crimson or pcachblossom-red. C.c. ; 

38*2 arsenic acid, 37*8 cobalt protoxide, 24 
water, but often with nickel 9. Cornwall, 

Alston in Cumberland, Alva in Stirlingshire, 

Schneeberg, Saalfeld, ADemont, Eiechidsdorf, 
tlie Pyrenees, and Modum in Norway. 

Kohaltbeschlag or Earthy Intrusting CobaUy 
renifonn, is a mixture of erythrine with arseni- 
ous acid. LavcndulaUy thin reniform lavender- 
blue crusts, transluceut, resinous, or vitreous 
(II. “2*6 to 8 ; G. -2*95 to 8*1), consisting of 425. 

arsenic acid, protoxides of cobalt, nickel, and copper, with water; 
from Annaberg. 

387. Kottioitb, (2n, Co, Ni)8A’s.j + 8l][2. 

Oblique prismatic ; massive or in crusts, with crystalline surface 
and fibrous structure. Cl clinodiagonal, perfect. H. “2*6 to 8 ; 

G. “ 3 *1. Lustre of fracture silky. Colour light carmine and peach- 
blossom -red, of different shades ; streak reddish white. Translucent 
to Bubtransluceiit. C.c.; 30*62 zinc oxide, 6*91 cobalt oxide, 2 
nickel oxide, with arsenic acid, Schneeberg. 

888 . Annaberqite (iVic^eZ OcArc), NijAs + Sftg. 

Oblique prismatic ; in capillary crystals, also earthy ; sectile. 

H. “2 to 2*6 *, G. “3 to 3*1. Dull or glistening. Apple-green or 
greenish white; streak greenish white and shining. C.c.; 88*7 
arsenic acid, 37 *8 nickel protoxide, and 24 water, but with a little 
cobalt or iron. Leadhills, Pibble in Kirkcudbright, Andreasbeig, 
Saalfbid, Rioehelsdorf. 

889. Lvdlamitk, ^ 072^ + 9115. 

Oblique prismatic, C 79“ 27'. ooP 131“ 23'; OP; P 111* 29' 
(fig. 426). Cl. OP, perfect. 




H.“3*5; G.“312. C.c.: f ^ 

68*06 oxide of iron, 29*88 

phosphoric acid, 17*0 water. 

Cornwall. 

890. Fillowite, SCftaPj) + lig . 
Oblique prismatic, C 89“ 61'; 




Fig. 426 (sp. 389). 


pseudo-rhombohedral. P; -2P8; OP. Cl, basal H.-4*5; G, 
-3*43. Resinous to greasy. Wax-yellow to rod-brown, or 
colourle.sB; streak white; translucent C.c.: phosphoric acid 40*2, 
iron protoxide 6*8, manganese protoxide 40*2, lime 5*2, soda 5*8^ 
water 1 *7. Branch ville (Connecticut). 

891. Hureaulite, 6 (Mn, f’e)2Pi -i- Sflg* 

Oblique prismatic, C 89“ 27'. 00 P 61*. Fracture conchoidaL 

H. “3*6; G. “3*2. Translucent; resmona. Reddish yellow or 
brown. B.B. fuses easily to a block metallic globule. &)lubleiii 
acids. C.c. : 89 phosphoric acid, 8 iron protoxide, 42 manganeN 
protoxide, and 12 water. Hureauz nmr t^ogea. 
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HtUtrmUt. H. *5; 0. >-8'5. Opaque; vitreous or resinous. 
Dark violet or blue to greenish grey ; streak violet-blue or crim- 
son-red. Ck>ntains more iron and less manganese than the above. 
Hureaux. 

892. Diokinsonite, 

Obliige prismatic, C 60“ 30'. CrysUls tabular. Cl. basal, Ile^ 
H. — 8'6 to 4; G. >-8*S4. Vitreous; pearly on cleavage. 
Olive* to oil-green, and grara-green; streak wnite. Transparent; 
brittle* C.c.: phosphoric acid 40, iron protoxide 12*7, manganese 
protoxide 25, lime 11 ‘8, soda 6*6, water 3-8, Branchville (Con- 
necticut). 


898. Triploidite, (Sin, ^0)^^3 + 113(1411, 

Oblique prismatic, C 51* 56'. Generally fibrous ; transparent ; 
resinous to adamantine. H. - 4 *5 to 5 ; G. 8 ‘7. Yellowish-brown. 
C.c. : 48*45 oxide of manganese, 14*88 protoxide of iron, 82*1 phos- 
phoric acid, 4*1 water. Fairfield (Connecticut). 

894. Pairpieldite, + 2lla . 

Anorthic; usually foliaceous. H.-3*5; G. -315. White to 
straw-yellow ; streak white. Pearly to brilliaiit-adaniaiitine on 
cleavage. Transparent ; brittle. C.c : phosphoric acid 38-4, iron 
protoxide 5*6, manganese protoxide 15*6, lime 30, soda 7, water 
10. Fairfield (Connecticut). 


895. Chondrarsknite, Mnj'A'sa + i^fta. 

In small grains. H. — 3. Yellow to reddish -yellow. Trans- 
lucent ; brittle ; fracture conchoidal. Paisberg mines (Worm- 
land). 

896. Reddinoite, lilnj^a + Sllj. 

Right prismatic. P ; P2 ; oopao. H.-3 to 8*6; G.-3*l. 
Vitreous; rose-pink to yolloadsh white. Translucent; fracture 
uneven; brittle. C.c.: pnospboric acid 34*6, iron protoxide 5*48, 
manganese protoxide 46*8, lime *8, water 13*1. Branchville. 


897. SOORODITE, ¥*ej|A8a + 4li[a. 

Right prismatic. P with polar edges 102“ 62' and 114“ 40'. 
Crystals P (p), ooPoo (a), and oofoo (5) ; also OP, JP (i), oop (n), 

2P2 (a), 00P2 (d) 120“ 10', and 2Pao (m) 
132“ (lig. 4*27); also columnar and fibrous. 
Cl. imjierfect; brittle. H. — 3*5 to 4; 
G. - 3*1 to 3*2. Translucent ; vitreous. 
Leek -green to greenish black, also indigo- 
blue, red, and brown. B.B. fuses easily, 
with arsenical odour, to a grey magnetic 
slag. Sol. in li. acid, to a brown solution. 
C.c. : 49 *8 arsenic acid, 34 *6 iron peroxide, 
and 16*6 water. St Austell in Cornw’all, 
near Limoges in France, Schwarxonberg, 
Lolling in Carinthia, Brazil, and Siberia. 

398. Strkngite, Pe.^P3 + 4H2. 

Right prismatic. P witli polar edges 
101“ 38' and 
115“ 36', mid- 
dle edge 111“ 

80'. 00^2 (rf) 
aiid 00 Poo (r), 

P (P), OP W. 

2P00 (m) 48°' 

(fig. 428). Cry- 
stals generally 
P^d\ T do- 
minant Cl. r. H. — 8 to 4 ; G. — 2*87. 

Cherry-red. Translucent C.c.: prot- 
oxide of iron 43*18, phosphoric acid 
87*42, water 19*4. Rock Bridge (Vir- 
ginia). ^*8* ^28 (s]>. 398). 



Fig. 427 (sp. 897). 



899 . Dufrenite (Kraurite), 21*651^2 + 8^1 • 

Right prismatic. ooP about 123*. Spherical or renifonn. Cl. 
brachydiagonal ; brittle. H. —8 to 8*6 ; G. —3*8 to 8*4. Trans- 
lucent on the edges, or ofutquc ; shining or dull Dirty leek-given 
or blackish green; streak siskin-green. C.c : 68 iron peroxide, 
28 phosphoric acid, and 9 water. Westerwald, Hirschberg, and 
Limoges. 


400 Bbraunitr, fiPejSPa + 14143. 

Occurs in small foliated and columnar aggregates. Cl. plane 
metallic {learly. II. —2 ; G. —2*878. Colour hyacinth-red to 
reddish brown ; streak dirty-yellow. C.c. : 54*6 peroxide of iron, 
28*65 phosphoric acid, and 16*55 water. Bohemia, Scheibenberg 
in Saxony. 


401. Elbonorite, 8l(*'e32P3+8frs. 

Oblique prismatic, C 48“ 88^ Twin face the orthopinaooid. 
Cl. ool^oo. H. -8 to 4. Dark h^racinth-red ; streak yellow. 
Vitreous to pearly. C.c. : 51 *94 peroxide of iron, 81 *88 pbosphorio 
acid, 16*87 water. Eleonore mine near Bieber. 

402. Cacoxenb, 2foj,i*a+12ll3. 

Radiated tufts, of a brownish-yellow colour. H. -8 to 4; 

G. -8*88. Sul. in h. acid. From the Hrbock mine near Zbirow in 
Bohemia. 

403. Puarmacobiperite {Ouht Ore\ 4)^e38A‘s3 + ]5l4,, 

Cubic and tetrahedral ; usually ooOao , with or ooO. Brittle. 

m 

H. -2*5; G. -2*9 to 3. Cl. ooOoo. Semitransparent to translu- 
cent ; adamantine or resinous. Olive- to emerald-green, honey- 
yellow, and brown ; streak straw-yollow. Pyro-olectric. C.c. ; 48 
arsenic acid, 40 iron peroxide, and 17 water. Carharrack in Corn- 
wall, Bunlle Gill in Cumberland, Lobenstein in Reuss, Scliwarzen- 
l)erg in Saxony, North America, and the gold quartz of Australia. 

404. Calaitr (Tur^oise), 2(Alj)1[’3 + 6 ft 3 . 

Massive, reniform, or stalactitic ; fracture conchoidal. H. — 6 ; 
G. - 2 ‘6 to 2 ‘8. Opaq^ue or translucent on the edges ; dull or waxy. 
Sky-blue, greenish blue, rarely green ; streak greenish white. 
C.c. : 47 alumina, 82*5 ])li08phoric acid, and 20*5 water, but mixed 
with phosphate of iron and copper. Silesia, Lusatia, and Reuss. 
Oriental tur(|uois6, in veins, at Meshed, near Herat ; in pebbles in 
Khorasan, Bukhara, and Syrian desert. Takes a fine polish, and 
is valued as an ornamental stone, hut is destroyed by oil, and 
deteriorated by soap. 

405. Wavellitk [Laino7nte),iiA\fi% + 12143 . 

Right prismatic. 00 P 120“ 25 ; Pao 106* 46'. Crystals ooPoe 

(P), ooP (d), Poo (0) (tig. 429) ; but generally small, acicular, and 
ill rudia tod-hem {spherical and stellate* fibrous mosses. Cl. along 

odP and Poo , perfect. H. -3*6 to 4 ; G. -2*8 to 2*5. Translucent ; 
vitreous. Colourless, but generally yellowish or greyish, 
somotimos green or blue. C.c. : 38 alumina, 85*8 phos- 
phoric acid, and 26*7 water ; b\it generally traces of 
tiuoric acid (2 per cent.). Shiant l^ands and Glencoe 
in Scotland, Barnstaple, St Austell, near Clonmel and 
Portrusb, Beraun in Bolionrio, Amberg in Bavaria ; also 
in New Hampshire and Tennessee. CoRruUolaciin, from ^29. 
Nassau, has two equivalents loss of water. 

400. Varisoite, 4Ha, 

Right prismatic ; reniform ; conchoidal fracture. H. — 4 to 5 ; 

G. — 2*34 to 2*88. Apple- and emorald-greun ; streak white. C.c. : 
82*4 alumina, 44*85 phosphoric acid, 22*74 water. Messbach in 
Reuss, Montgomery county in Arkiinsas. 

Zepiuirovichite from Bolietnia contains one equivalent more water ; 
Evanaitc from Hungary two equivalents more. 

407. F18CHKRITB, 2’Al3pa + 8fl3. 

Right prismatic. ooP 118“ 82'; generally in crystalline crusts. 

H. — 5 ; G. — 2 *40. Gross- nud olive-green. Vitreous lustre. C.c. ; 
alumina 42, phosphoric acid 29, water 29. Nijai-Tagilsk. 

408. Peoanitk, 2Ai3'Pa + 6ft3. 

Right prismatic. 00 P 127**. In thin reniform crusts, of fibrous 
structure. H. —3 to 4; G. — 2 '49 to 2*64. Grass- and emerald- 
green. Vitreous or groa.sy lustre. C.c. : alumina 45, phosphoric 
acid 81*3, water 28*7. Striegis in Saxony. 

409. rioi'EiTE, ZnaP+4l4a. 

Right prismatic, oof 2 82" 20'; P with ]>olar edges 106“ 80' and 
140“. Cl. macrodiagonal, perfect. H. —2*5 to 8 ; G. —2*76 to 2*85. 
Vitreous or pearly. Greyish white. C.c. : oxide of zinc 35*21, 
phosphoric acid 31*1, water 15*8. Altenljerg. 

410. Adamite, 4ZnAsj, + l43. 

Right prismatic, oop 01“ 52'. Cl. macrodomic. H. — 8*5; 
G. - 4 *34. Lustre vitreous. Colour honey- 
yellow to violet ; streak white. Trans- 
{larent. C.c. : oxide of zinc 56*6, arsenic 
acid 40*2, water 3*2. Cape Garonne in 
France, Chafiarcillo in Chili. 

411. Libkt«ekite 40ufa + 6ll.^. 

Right prismatic. ooP (u) 92“ 20', f oo 
(0) 109“ 62', and P (fig, 480). H.-4; 

G. - 8 *6 to 3 ‘8. Translucent on the edges ; 
resinous. Leek-, olive-, or blackish -green; 
streak olive-green. C.c. : 66 copper prot- 
oxide, 80 phosphoric acid, and 4 water. Fig. 430 (sp. 411). 
Gunnislake (Devon), Libethen (Hungary), Nijni-'ragilsk. 
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Fig. 431. 


412. Olivbnitb, 4Cu (iaji’V + • 

Right prismatic. oo(P) (r) 92*30', too(Z) 110" 50', ooPoo (n) 
(ftg, 481) ; also spherical and reniform, and 
oolumuar or fibrous. Cl. (r) and (Z), im- 
perfect. H. -3; G. -4*1 to 4 -6. Pellucid 
in all degrees ; vitreous, resinous, or silky. 

Leek-, olive-, or blackish-green, also yellow 
or brown ; streak olive-green or brown. 

B.B. in the forceps fuses easily to a dark 
brown adamantine bead, covered with 
radiating crystals ; on charcoal detonates, 
emits arsenical vapours, and is reduced. 

Sol. in acidis and ammonia. C.c. : 56*5 
copper protoxide, 39*5 arsenic acid, and 4 
water ; but also 1 to 6 phosphoric acid. 

Carharrack, Tin Croft, Gweunap, and St 
Day in Cornwall ; Alston Moor, Tlmringia, 

Tyrol, Siberia, Chili. 

418. Veszklyitk, 90u, 6iu, P.,, ASg + lSHa. 

Oblique prismatic, C 1 08“ 50'. H. - 3 *6 to 4 ; G. - 3*63. Green- 
ish blue. C.c.: copper 87*34, 26*20 zinc oxide, 10*41 arsenic acid, 
9*01 phosphoric acid, 17*06 water. Moravicza (Banat). 

414. Dkscloizitb, 2PbV,-f 

Right prismatic. ooP 116“ 26'. H. —O'S; G. — 5*86 to 6*1. 
Olive-brown to black. C. c. : 56 *48 oxide of lead, 16 ‘6 oxide of zinc, 
1*16 oxide of manganese, 22*74 vanadic acid. Sierra do Cordoba 
in the Argentine Republic. 

415. VoLiioKTiriTK, 4(C5 u, Ca) 

Hexagonal ; small tabular crystals, OP , ooP, single or in groups. 
Generally massive. H. -3; G. -3*45 to 3*89. Olive-green; 
streak almost yellow. B.B. on charcoal fuses easily and forms a 
graphite-like slag, contaiuiug grains of copper. Sol. in n. acid, and 
with water gives a brick-rea precipitate. C.c. : 37 to 38 vanadic 
acid, 89*4 to 46 cop]^r oxide, 18*5 to 13 lime, 3*6 to 5 water. 
Sissersk (Urals), Nijni-Togilsk, and Friedrichroda in Thuringia 

416. Tagilite, 40uf’a + 3lla. 

Obliiiuo prismatic ; but botrvoidal and radiating-fibrous, or 
earthy. H. -3;G. -4. Ernerald-green. C.c. : 61*8 copper prot- 
oxide, 27 *7 phosphoric acid, and 10*5 water. Nijni-Tagusk, and 
near llirschborg. 

417. Euohkoitb, 40u’A’s., + 7iij,- 

Right prismatic. ooP {M) 117" 20', Poo(n) 80“ 52', with ool*2 
(0 and OP (P) (Bg. 432). Brittle. H.-3*6 
to4 ; G. —3*35 to 3 '46. Translucent ; vitro- 
ous. Emerald- or leek-green; streak ver- 
digris-green. B.B. in lorceps fuses to a 
greenisli brown crystallized mass. Easily 
sol. in n. acid. C.c. ; 47 copper protoxide, 

34 arsenic acid, and 19 water. Libethen in 
Hungary. 

418. Erinite, sOiiAs.^ -1-2112. 

Renifonn and foliated; conch oiJal fracture. 

H. - 4 *5 to 5 ; G. - 4 to 4 *1 . Translucent on 432 (sp. 417). 
the edges; dull resinous. Emerald- or gra88-gi'(ien ; streak similar. 
C.c. : 69*9 copper protoxide, 34*7 arsenic acid, and 5*4 water. 
Cornwall. Comwallitc has 3 or 5 of water. 

419. Diuyrite, 6CuP!j-b2ll3. 

G. -4*4. Oxide of copper 69, phosphoric acid 24*7, water 6*25. 
Rhoinbroitenbach and Njjni-Tagilsk. 

420. Mottramite, 6(Cu, fb)Va + 2lla. 

Black crystalline crusts; streak yellow. H. -3; G. -6*9. 
C.c. : oxide of copj)er 20*4, oxide of lead 7*2, vanadic acid 18*7, 
water 3 *7. Mottrain iu Cheshire. 

421. Eiilite StJu^a + Sfta. 

Right prismatic ; botryoidal, radiating, foliated. H. - 1 *5 to 2 ; 
S’ ^ Translucent on tlie edges ; jiearly on the cleavage. 

\ erdigris-green ; streak ]mler. C.c. : 67 copper protoxide, 24 
J^Mphoric acid, and 9 water. Ehl on the Rhine, Nijni-Ta^k, 

422. Tyrolite, 6Cu‘Aa2-f9ll2. 

Right prismatic. Cl. basal, perfect; reniform. Radiate-folia- 
C 60 U 8 . H. — 1 *5 to 2; G. — 3, Lustre pearly on cleavage face. Colour 
apple-green and verdigris-greeu to sky-blue ; streak paler. Sub- 
translucent C.c. : oxide of copi)er 60*8, arsenic acid 29*2, water 
20*6. l^rol, Hesse, Thuringia. 

428. Phosphoeoohaloite (Xwnmfe), 6(5uP*8+8IIj. 

Oblique prismatic. Ciystsls ooP®2 (/) 88" 56', P (P) 117" 49', 
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with OP (a) and ooP^oo (s) (fig, 488) ; usually small iUid indistinct; 
more common in sphericu or reniform and 
radiated-fibrous masses. H. — 5; G. *4*1 
to 4*8. Translucent throughout or on the 
edges; adamantine to resinous. Blackish-, 
emerald-, or verdigris-green. C.c.: 70*8 
copper protoxide, 21*2 phosphoric acid, 
and 8 water. Cornwall, Rheinbreitenhach, 

Hyni-Tagilsk. 

424. Clinoolabe, eOuA'sg-hSil,. 

Oblique prismatic, C 80® 80'. OP (P), 

ooP(m} 56*; tPooo (a) 99" 80'. (r) 123" 48' ^ .... 

(figs. 484, 435) ; and hemispherical. CL ™ ^*^* ^^)* 

basal, perfect H. - 2 *5 to 8 ; G. - 4 *2 to 4 *4. Translucent ; vitre- 
ous ; pearly on cl. Dark 
verdi^is-mreen to sky-blue ; 
streak blue. C.c. : 62*6 
copper protoxide, 80*3 ar- 
senic aci(^ 7 *1 water. Corn- 
wall, Tavistock, Erzgebirge. 

425. Mixite. 

Oblique prismatic or an- 

orthic (?). Radiating, cen- 
trally ^anular. oor 125". 

H. —8 to 4; G. -2*66. Eme- 
rald-men to blue-green ; 

streak paler. C.c. : 43*21 _ .... .... ... , .... 

copper oxide, 18*1 bismuth ^* ^24). Fig. 436 (sp. 424). 

oxide, 30*45 arsenic acid, 11*1 water. Geistergang, JoachimsthaL 

426. Rhaoite, 5^i22A8a + 8jt3. 

Grape-like groups of minute crystals. Colour yellowish green ; 
streak white. Lustre wux-like ; brittle. H. — 5 ; G. —6*82. C.c. : 
bismuth oxide 79*5, arsenic acid 15*6, water 4*9. Neustadtel 
near Schneeberg. 

427. TkOgbrite, 3tjAB2+ 121 ) 2 . 

Obliqtie prismatic, C 80". Crystals thin tabular. CL clino- 
diagonal, perfect. Lustre pearly. G. -8*8. Lemon-yellow. C.c.: 
65*95 oxide of uranium, 17*56 arsenic acid, 16*49 water. In closed 
tube gives oif water, and becomes golden brown, but again yellow 
on cooling. NcustiidteL 

428. Struvite, (Nfl4, 2Slg) Pa'^12fl8. 

Right prismatic. Poo (a) 63® 7', Poo (c) 96®, 4poo (b) 30* 82', 

oopoo (w), JPoo (m) 123", OP ( 0 ) (fig. 

436). Cl. brachydiagonal, perfect. 

H. - 1 *5 to 2 ; G. - 1 *66 to 1 *76. Trans- 
parent or opaque ; vitreous. Colourless, 
but yellow or brown. C.c.: 29*9 phos- 
phoric acid, 16*8 mt^esia, 10*6 am- 
monia, and 44 water. Under St Nicholas < 
church at Hamburg, and in guano from ^ 

South America. 486. 

429. Aksknxosiperite, 8 Ca'A 82 + 8 ¥'e 3 A's 3 -i- 6 p [2 * 

Spherical and fibrous ; friable, H. -1*2 ; G, -3*62 to 3*88. 
Opaque ; silky. Golden yellowish brown; streak yellowish brown. 
C.c. : peroxide of iron 89*4, lime 13*8, arsenic acid 87*9, w'ater 8*9. 
lloman6che near Macon. 

480. Cualoosiderite. 

Anorthic. Light green crystals. G. -3*11. C.c.: 42*8 per- 
oxide of iron, 8 *1 oxide of 
copper, 4*45 alumina, 

30*54 phosphoric acid, 

15 water. Cornwall. 

481. Lazulite, Alai'^ 

+(% #e),^;+2aj. 

Oblique prismatic, C 
88" 2'. ooP 91" 30', P (e) 

99" 40', - P (p) 100" 20'. 

Crj'stals often tabular 
through distortion ; twins 
on OP, and ooP®oo; also 
massive; fracture splint- 
ery. CL 00 P. H. — 6 to 

6 ; G. — 8 to 8*1. Trans- ^8* 437 (sp. 481). 
lucent ; vitreous, ludigo- and smalt-blue to greenish ; streak 
white. In closed tube yields water, and loses colour. Soluble in 
acids after ignition. C.c. : 817 alumina, 10 magnesia, 6 prot- 
oxide of iron, 44 phosphoric acid, and 6 water. Suzboxg, Styria, 
Bi*azil, Geoigia, Lmooln in North Carolina. 





fig. 488 (sp. 481). 
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Fig. 439. 


482. C3HMRiHna,2(J6,lh)^’+A# P-P5,H-Ha.&c. 

B^t prismatic. Polar edges 101 * 48', 180* 10 ', middle 98® 44 '; 
tumid form f, 2 tflo, oopoo (s, a, p, fig. 439 ). 

H.»4*6 to 6 ; G. — 8*18 to 8 * 8 . Translucent; 

▼itreons. Yellowish white to wine- or ochre-yellow, 
hrown, or almost black. C.c, : 807 iron protoxide, 

9 muigaaese protoxide, 14*6 alumina, 29 phos- 
phoric acid, and 17 water. Tavistock, Crinnis 
and Callington (Cornwall). 

488. Eobphobitb (£*0, &n)^l, 

Eight prismatic. P (p) 188® 32' and 118® 66 '; o&P (i) 104® 19'; 

00 P 06 (o), oopoo ( 6 ), (»p 2 (flf), (g), 2 f 2 (s) (polar edges 130® 26' 

and 98 42') (fig. 440). Cl. macro- 
diagonal. H. — 6 ; G. — 8*13. Pale 
red. Vitreous. C.c.: 22 alumina, 

7*4 protoxide of iron, 28*6 oxide of 
manganese, 81*5 phosphoric acid, 

16*6 water. Fairfield (Connecticut). 

484. LiEOCONITE, 

+24&. 

Oblique prismatic, C 88 * 33'. odP 
(d) 61® 81', P«oo ( 0 ) 74® 21' (fig. 849). 

IL -2 to 2 * 6 ; G. -« 2'8 to 3. Trans- 
lucent ; vitreous or resinous. Azure- 
blue to verdigris-green; stieak paler. 

C.c,: 86*6 protoxide of copper, 11*9 
alumina, 26*6 arsenic acid, 24*9 water 
in Hungary. 

486. CH ALCOPHYLLITE, C’UgAs + 1 2S . 



Fig. 440 (sp. 483). 
Rednith, Herrongrund 



Cornwall, Autun and Limoges in FranCb, Jobanu-Georgonstadt 
and Eibenstock in Saxony, Cnesterfield in Massachusetts. 

437. Uranospinite, (Ca, ty 2 )i& + 8 fi . 

Right prismatic; quadrangular, scale-like crystals. Cl. basal, 
perfect. H. — 2*3; G. ^-3*45. Siskin-green, (^c. : lime 5*47, sesqui- 
oxide of uranium 69*18, arsenic acid 19*87, water 16*29. Neu- 
■tiidteL 

488. Ubanocircite, (ba, ^2)^+8^. 

Yellowish green crysUls, isomorphous with 437. Cl. basal. 

G. - 8 *58. C. c. : sesquioxide of uranium 66 * 86 , baryta 1 4 *67, phos- 
phoric acid 16*1, water 14. Falkensteiu in Voigtlaud. 

489. Chalcolite, (Cu, ‘<^2) 

PyramidaL P middle edge 142® 8 '; P« 128* 14'. Crystals 
OP, P, ooPoo , poo . CL basal, perfect ; pearly lustre ; brittle. 

H. — 2 to 2 * 6 ; G. — 3*6 to 8 * 6 . Grass- to emerald- or verdigris- 
green; streak apple-green. C.c.: 15*2 phosphoric acid, 61 
uranium peroxide, 8*5 copi)cr protoxide, and 16 ’3 water. Red- 
ruth and St Austell, Johann-Georgenstadt, Eibenstock, Schneeberg 
Bodenmais, Baltimore. 

440. Zeukeuite, (6u, 

Pyramidal. P middle edge 142® 6 '. OP :P 109® 67'. Ciystals 
tabular. Cl. basal. H. - 2 * 6 ; G. -8*63. Grass-green. Lustre 
pearly. C.c. : 77 oxide of copper, 66*96 sesquioxide of uranium, 14 
water. Huel Gorland in Cornwall, Neustadtel, Joachimsthal, 
Zizmwald, Wittichen. 


441. Walpuiioite, 6 Biiit‘ 8 -l- 8 ®i 8 -H 0 fi. 

Anorthio; in scaly crystals. Wax-yellow to pomegranate-red. 
Adamantine to greasy. H.-> 8 * 6 ; G. -6*76. C.O.: seMuioxide of 
bismuth 60*4, sesquioxide of uranium 20*4, arsenic aoia 18, water 
4*6. Heustddtel. 

442. Ploiiboomme, 

Reniform or stalaotitic ; fracture conchoidal and splintery. H. — 
4 to 4*5; G. -6*3 to 6*4. Translucent; resinoua Yellowish or 
greenish white to reddish brown. C.c.: 88 protoxide of lead, 86 
alumina, 8 phosphoric acid, and 19 water; but with 2 chloride of 
lead. Pouliauouen, Nuissiere (near Beai^eu), Georgia. 

Compounds of Phosphates, Vanadiates, and Arseniatss 
WITH Haloid Salts. 

448. Apatite, 8(5ai^ + Ca(Cl, F). 

Hexagonal and pyramidal-hemihedric. P 80® 26'. The most 
common forms are odP (M); ooP 2 (n); 0P(m)*, P(a;); the base OP 
seldom wanting (figs. 92, 95, 96, 97, 98). The crystals arc short- 
prismatic or thi^-tabular ; also granular, fibrous, or com- 
p^t ; fracture conchoidal or 8 |dintery ; brittle. H. — 5 ; 
G.— 8*1 to 8*25. Transparent to opaque ; vitreous to resinous. 
Colourless and white, but generally light green, grey, blue, 
violet, or red. C.c.: phosfmate of lime (89 to 92*3), with 
chloride (to 11 ) or fluoride (to 7*7) of calcium, or both. Dissemi- 
nated in granite, gneiss, mica and hornblende slates, primary 
limestonuB, and trap rocks ; also in beds and veins. Sutherlana, 
Ross, and Aberdeen, in granite and limestone; Cumberland, 
Devonshire, and Oornwall; in tin-mines in Saxony; Bohemia, 
St Qotthard, Tyrol; Kragord in Norway, New York, Canada. 

444. Pyromorphitk, SlX^' + PbCl. 

Hexagonal ; P 80® 44'. Crystals odP, OP, with oeP2, or P (if, P, oj, 
fig. 444), occasionally thuiker in the middle, or spindle-shaped; 

also renifoim or botryoidal ; fracture conchoidal or un- £ 

H. — 3*6 to 4; 0. —6*9 to 7. Translucent; resin- 




ous or vitreous. Colourless, but f;oiierally grass-, ]>i 8 - 
tachio-, olive-, or siskin-green, and clove- or hair-brown, 
and scarlet (LeadhillH). C.e. : 89*7 phospliate and 
10*3 chloride of lead, but with 0 to 9 arseniate of 
lead, 0 to 11 phosphate of lime, and 0 to 1 fluoride of 
calcium. Elgin, Wanlockhoad, also Cornwall, Derby- 
shire, Yorkshire, Durham, Cumberland, Wicklow ; ^^ 8 * 
Przibram, Mies, and Hleistadt in Bohemia ; BerezofT, Phoonixville 
in Pennsylvania, and Mexico. 

446. Vanadinitk, Si’baV f PhCl . 

Hexagonal ; P 78® 46'. Korms cx>P, OP ( 0 ), P (z), 2P, JP (fcj), ooP2, 
ODpJ, 2P2 (fig. 445). 'rrunsiMlreiit to 
opaque; resinous. Honey-yellow to 
greyish brown; streak white. H. — 3; 

G. - 6 -8 to 7 *2. C. e. : oxide of lead 70 ’83, 
vanadie acid 19*35, lead 7*2, chlorine 
2*62. Wanlockhoad, Windischkappel 
ill Cnrinthia, lialdeuwirtlislmus in 
the Black Forest, Bolct in Wost-Oot- 
land, Berezovsk, Zimapan iu Mexico, 

Cordoba in the Argentine Bopublic. 

446. Mimetesite, Sf^bg^s-f-PbCl. 

Hexagonal ; P 81® 48'. Crystals 

ooP, OP, P ( 6 gs. 91, 444), or P, OP. 

Cl. P; fracture conchoidal or uneven. 

H. -3*5 to 4; G.-719 to 7*25. 

Translucent. Ocdourless, but usually 
honey- or wax-yellow, yellowish green 
or grey. C.c.: 90*7 arseniate and 
9*3 chloride of lead; but part of the ai*scnio occasionally replaced by 
phosphoric acid. Leadhills, Huel Alfred and Huel Unity in Corn- 
wall, Roughten Gill and Dry Gill in Cumberland, Beeralston in 
Devonshire, Johann-Georgenstadt, Zinnwald, B^enweiler, St 
Prix in France, Ncrtchinsk, and Zacatecas in Mexico. 

447. Waunickith, Mgj^' + MgF. 

Oblique prismatic, C 63® 25'. a>P 67® 85'. Cl. prismatic, and 
orthodiuonal imperfect; fracture conchoidal or splintery. H. — 5 
to 6*5; G. —3 to 3*2. Translucent or transparent; resinous. Wine- 
yellow and white. C.c.: 43*3 phosphoric acid, 11*4 fluorine, 37*6 
mapesia, and 7*7 magnesium; but with 3 to 4*5 iron xirotoxide 
and 1 to 4 lime. Worfen in Salzburg. 

448. Triplite, (Fe, SliO^ + RF. 

Oblique prismatic ; only granular. Cl. in two directions at 
right angles ; fracture conchoidal. H. -6 to 6*5; G. -3*6 to 8 * 8 . 
Translucent or opaque; resinous. Chestnut- or blackish-brown; 
streak yellowish ^rey. C.c. : iron and manganese protoxides, with 
88 phosphcvic acid« and 7 or 8 fluorine. Limogesi Schlaggenwald. 



Fig. 445 (sp. 445). 
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449. ZwiESELiTB, (r’e, rtn),i*'+reF. 

Bight prismatic ; but only massive. Cl. basal, perfect H. — 4*6 
to 6 ; a -8*95 to 4. Brown; streak yellow. C.c.: like tnplite. 
Zwiesel in Bavaria. 

460. Amblyoonite, + 3ffa)a¥‘8 + AlF, + (Li, Na)F . 

Anorthic; crystals rare; coarse granular. Cl. OP, pearly, meeting 
two others at 106“ and 87“ 40'. Fracture uneven and splintery. 
H. -6; G. -3 to 8 1. 'I’ranslucent; vitreous. Greyish or p-ccnish 
white to pale luoimtain-green. C.c.: 47*9 phosphoric acid, 34 ‘6 
alumina. 6*9 lithia, 6 soda, and 8*3 fluorine. Ponig, Arendal, 
Montebras (Creuso, France), also Hebron and Paris in Maine. 
MontchranUe has no soda. 

451. IIujiANaiTK, (fta) i8 + 2NaF. 

Oblique prismatic; crystals like keilhauite (sp. 669). ooP 110* 10'; 
P112“10'. Clprismatic. H. - 6 ; G. -3*95 to 4. Bright orange-rod; 
streak cream-yellow. Vitreous. C.c.: alumina 17*2, iron protoxide 
9*2, arsenic acid 53, soda 18*1, fluorine 7*7. Durango (Mexico). 

452. Herdebite. 

Right prismatic. P polar edges 77“ 20 ' and 141“ 16'; oof 116“ 
68 '. Fracture conchoidal. H. — 6 ; G. — 2‘9to 3. Translucent; 
vitreous, inclining to resinous. Yellowish or greenish white. 
Ehrenfriedorsdorf in Saxony. An anhydrous phosphate of alumina 
with lime and fluorine. 

Phosphates with Sulphates and Borates. 

458. Svanberoite. 

Rhombohedral ; R 90“ 35'. H. — 4*5; G. — 2*57. Vitreous to 
adamantine. Honey-yellow, reddish brown, and rose-red ; streak 
reddish. Subtransparont. C.c.: 37*8 alumina, 6 lime, 17*3 sul- 
phuric acid, 12*8 soda, 17*8 phosphoric acid, 6*8 water. Horr- 
sjbberg in Wcrraland. 

454. Di ADOCH ITK, + 2¥*‘eSa + 32ft . 

Reniform and stalactitic; fracture conchoidal. H. — 8; G. — 1*9 
to 2. Resinous ; vitreous. Yellow or yellowish brown; streak 
white. C.c.: 36*7 iron protoxide, 14*8 phosphoric acid, 15*2 
sulphuric acid, *and 80*3 water. Grafenthal and Saalfeld. 

455. PiTTiciTE, 3P‘oaS8 + 2¥'eA8 + 24ft. 

Reniform and stalactitic ; brittle; fracture conchoidal. H. — 2*3; 
G. —2*3 to 2*5. Translucent throughout, or on the edges ; resinous 
to vitreous. Yellowish, reddish, or blackish brown, sometimes in 
spots or stripes; streak light yellow or white. C.c.: 85 iron per- 
oxide, 26 arsenic acid, 14 Rul)>huric acid, and 24 water. In many 
old mines, as Freiberg and Schneeberg. 

466. Beudantite. 

Rhombohedral ; R 91“ 18'. H.-3*5;G.-4. Vitreous. Olive- 
green ; streak greenish yellow. C.c. : oxiiie of iron 40*69, oxide of 
lead 24*05, sulphuric acid 1376, jdiosphoric acid 8*97, water 9*77. 
Dernbach iu Nassau, Cork in Ireland. 

467. LUneburgite ( 2 Mg,’ft) Mgfi -f- 7ft . 

Concretions of flbrous structure. C.c.: 25*2 magnesia, 29*88 
phosphoric acid, 14*74 boracic acid, 80*23 water. Luneburg. 

ARSENJTES. 

458. Ecdemite, l^boABj + 2 PbCla . 

Pyramidal. Cl. OP. H. — 2*5 to 3; G. — 7*14. Pale green. 
Vitreous on cleavage ; resinous on fracture, C.c. ; oxide of lead 69*67, 
lead 22 *2, araenious acid 10 ‘59,chloriDo 7 *68. L&ngbau in Wermland. 

459. Trippkeitk, Ou^s. 

Pyramidal; P 111 “ 56'. Blue-green. Lustrous. Copiapo iu ChilL 

SILICATES. 

Andalusite Group. 

460. Andalusi'pe, AlSi. 

Right prismatic. ooP (m) 90“ 60', Poo (r) 109“ 4', Poo (s) 109“ 61'. 




Also columnar. Cl, m ; fracture splintery. H. - 7 to 7 * 5 ; G. - 8 *1 to 
8*2. Pellucid; vitreous. Grey, green, red, or blue. B. B. infusible. 


Hot affected by acids. C.c. : alumina Otf * 1 , silica 86*9. Olishnaree 
(figs. 446 to 449) and CloYain Aberdeexiahire, Mamooh and Botriph* 





Fig. 449. 

nie in Banffshire, Killiney Bav in Wicklow, Andalusia, Tyrol, 
Penig, Massachusetts, Litchfield in Connecticut. 

Ckiastolite. H. - 5 to 5 *5; G. - 3 . Pale grey, yellow, green, and 
red. A compound structure, formed of four double 
wedge-shaped crystals, arranged in contact with the 
angles of a square conoidal crystal placed in their 
centre, and imbedded in a paste of clay slate. The 
section of the compound structure forms a tesselated 
cross, the appearance of which varies with the portion 
of the crystal which is cut. Portsoy (fig. 450) and '*^*fi[* 
Boharm in Banffshire, Wicklow, Keswick and Skiddaw, Brittany, 
Pyrenees, Maine, New Hampshire, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

461. Cyanite {Diathene)^ AlSi*. 

Anorthic ; generally broad-prismatic lengthened crystals, formed 
by two faces (w, t). m\t 106* 16' ; 
m : 1 146“ 41'; : w 93“ 16' (fig. 461). 

Heniitro])es common, united by m. 

Also radiated. Cl. perfect; brittle. 

H. — 7, on cl. planes 5; G. — 3*5 to 
3*7. Pellucid; vitreous. Cl. pearly. 

Colourless, and red, yellow, green, ^ 

CToy, and blue. B.B. infusible. 

Not affected by acids. C.c. same as 
andalusite. Hillswick in Shetland, 

Mount Battock, Tnrfside (fig. 451), 11 1 

Botriphnie (Banffshire), Tyrol, St 
Gotthard, Bohemia, Pontivy in 
France. Pig 45 I 

462. SiLLIMANITE, AlSi . 

Right prismatic ; ooplll*. Crystals fibrous, columnar, and radi- 
ating. Cl. macrodiagoiial. H. -7; G. -3*2 to 3*26. Translucent; 
resinous ; on cl vitreous. Greyish, greenish, clove, or hair-browm. 
C.c. and chemical characters like cyanite. Tvedostrand, Norway; 
Chester and Norwich, Connecticut. Alo 03 ,Si 09 is thus trimorphous. 

Monrolitc^ Xenolite^ Budiolzite, FibrAitCy and Bwmliie are varieties. 

463. Topaz, fiAlSi + AlFj + SiFa. 

Eight prismatic. ooP {U) 124" 17', 2 p« {«) 92- 42', <»i <2 (i) 98* 
14', P (o). Crystals always prismatic (fig. 122 ), often hemimorphic. 
Cl. basal, perfect; fracture conchoidal. H. — 8 ; G. -8*4 to 3*6. 
Transparent; vitreous. Colourless, honey-yellow, amber, pink, 
asparagus-green, blue. Becomes electric by neat or friction, and 
the yellow colours become pink. B.B. infusible. Not affected by 
h. acid ; by digestion iu s. acid gives traces of fluorine. The 
formula requires 83*2 silica, 66*7 alumina, 17*5 fluorine. Part of 
the oxygen must be replaced by fluorine, as the total of the above 
is 107*4. Ben-a-bourd and Arran, Scotland; Moume Mountains, 
Ireland; St Michael’s Mount, Cornwall; Siberia, Saxony, Bohemia, 
Connecticut, Australia, Ceylon, Brazil, Peru. The finest topazes 
are the blue from Scotland and Siberia, the pink, the yellow 
from Brazil, and the colourless from Peru. The last-named when 
cut may bo distinguished at once from diamond by their elec- 
tricity. PyrophysaliU is a massive o])aquo cleavable variety from 
Falun. Pycniie is a columnar straw-yellow to reddish white 
variety from Zinnwald in Saxony 
and Durango in Mexico. 

464. Staurolite, (‘]^l,S‘e)§i-i-(S’e, 

Right prismatic. ooP (m) 128“ 42', 

Poe (r) 70* 48', »Poo (o), 0 P(|>) (fig. 

452). Twins common, as figs. 140, 

144, 187, 463. Cl. brachydiagonol, 

|)erfect ; fracture conchoidal to splin- 
tery. H. —7; G. — 8*6 to 3*8. Trans- 
parent to opaque ; vitreous to resinous. Reddish brown ; streak 
white. B. B. infusible. Not affected by h. acid, partially by a add. 
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0.a; iflioa 80, alumina 48*5, with 6*5 iron peroxide, 12*5 iron 
protoxide, 8*5 magtienia; often impure. Bixeter Voe and Unstin 
Shetland, Boharm and Mamoch in Banffshire, St Qotthard, Greiner 
in Tyrol, Finist^re, Urals, and North America. XanikoliU is a 
yellow variety from Uriiuhait (Inverness). 

465. Sapphiritb, 4Mg, 5i4*l, 2Si. 

Obliqne prismatic; granular. H.-7 to 8; G. -3*4 to 8*5. 
Vitreous; i»ale blue or green ; translucent; dichroic, C.c.: alumina 
68*2, magnsbia 19*8, silica 14*9. Fiskenaes in Greenland. 

Tourmalins Group. 

466. Tourmaline, 

Rhombohedral ; R 138 10^ Crystals of OR (!:'), usually 
long prismatic, and striated (fig. 45, and 240 to 252). Generally 
hemimorpliic ; also radiating and fibrous ; fracture conchoidal to 
uneven. H.— 6 *5 to 7*6; G. — 8 to 3*3. Black varieties opaque, 
others traiisiiarcnt ; vitreous. Generally black; but culourless, 
yellow, brown, blue, green, and rose-rod j streak white. DillVrcnt 
colours often disposed in layers panillol to the axis; and 
portions of one crystal differing also in colour along the 
axis. By friction acquires positive electricity; and liecomes elec- 
trically nolar when lieated. Powder insol. in h. acid ; iiuporfcctly 
in s. aciu. C.c. com[ilex, but all with water and fiuorine, some with 
boracic acid. Coarse black columnar varieties, called Schorl, very 
common in giunite and gneiss. Black occur at Poitsoy in Banff, 
Clova, Cabrach, and Rubislaw in Al)crdcctishii*e, Bovey in Devon- 
shirc, St Just in Cornwall, in Greenland, Areiidal, Tyrol, and North 
America ; blue or IndicoliU at Uto in Sweden ; green at Glen Skiag 
in Cromarty. Crystals ruby-red w’ithin, surrounded by green or red 
at one extremity and green at the other, also blue and pink, at 
Albany, Paris, and Hebron in Maine. Currant-red or lluhclUte in 
India and Ceylon, also in Siberia and Brazil. 

467. Datholite, OaB’+CaSia + fi. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89" 51'. ooP (/;) 115® 22', oo?®2(/*) 76" 38'. 
P(P) 120",-P®oo (a) 46® 8', ooPOoo 
( b ), 2P«oo (o) (fig. 454) ; or rhombic 
with bi/90% 6:al36®, b.e 141® 9', 
and / !flf 16u® 89'. Fracture uneven, 
or conenoidtd. H. ••6 to 6*5; G. — 

2*9 to 3. Transparent or translucent ; 
vitreous. Colourless and tinted green- 
ish, yellowish, or pink. In closed 
tube yields water. B.B. intumeaces 
and melts easily to a clear glass, colouring the flame green; the 
powder gelatinizes in h. acid. C.c.: 38*1 silica, 21*6 boracic acid, 
34*7 lime, and 5*6 water. 

Bislioptoii in Renfrew, Glen 
Farg 111 Perthshire (fig. 455), 

Salisbury Crags and Corstor- 
phine Hill near Edinburgh, 

Arendal, Utb, Afidrcasl»erg, 

Seisser Alp, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey. Figs. 238, 

289 are pseudomorplis of 
quartz after datholite termed 
haytoriU, 

' 468. Euolasb, 26 l'Si + 

Oblique prismatic, C 79* 

44'. ODP«2(»)n6*j8P'8C/) 

105*49'. Crystals sjH-cially of ooP^, <»P««i (70, ar 3. CL clino- 
diagond, perfect; very brittle and fragile; fracture conchoidal. 



rig. io-k. 



Fig. 455 (sp. 467). 





Fig. 456. 

H. -7*5; G. -3 to 8 * 1 . 


Transparent ; 


Fig. 457. 

splendent ; vitreous. 



Fig. 458 (sp. 471). 


Mountain-green, passing into blue, yellow, or ooloorless. B.B. 
iutumesces, becomes wmte, and melts in thin splinters to a white 
eiiameL Not affected by acids. C.c. : 42 silica, 85 alumina, 18 
glucina, 6 water. Peru and Brazil, and Southern Urala. Cannot 
be used as a gem on account of its brittleness ; whence its name. 

469. Homilite. 

Oblique prismatic, C 89* 21 '. H. — 5*5; G.>»8'28. Black and 
brownish black. Vitreous. C.c.: 27*28 lime, 16*25 protoxide of 
iron, 81*87 silica, 18*1 boracic acid. Stoko and Brevig (Norway), 

470. Botkyolitb. 

Fine fibrous, botryoidal, or reniform. Snow-white to hair-brown. 
Chemical and physical characters like 
datholite, but 10*04 of water, — being 2 
equivalents. Arendal. 

471. Gadolinitb, (V, Co, ^o)aSi . 

Oblique prismatic, C 89® 28'. ooP 

116®; P 120® 56' (fig. 468). Fracture 
concboiilal, or splintery. H. -6*5 to 
7 ; 0.-4 to 4 ‘4. Translucent on the 
eclges; vitreous to resinous. Black; 
streak greenish grey. B.H. the con- 
chuidul (vitreous) varieties incandesce; 
gelatinizes in h. acid. C.c.: 86 to 51 
yttria, 10 to 16 iron protoxide, 5 to 17 protoxide of cerium with 
lanthanum, 0 to 12 glucina, and 25 to 29 silica. Hitteru in Norway, 
Yttcrby, Broddbo and Fin bo near Falun. 

Epidotb Groitp, 

472. ZaiMiTE, 4Ca, SAl, 6Si + i^. 

Right prismatic, oop 116® 26'; 00 P 2 145" 24'; 00 P 3 166*40'; Poo 

122" 4'; 2 P 00 1116' (fig. 469). Cl. brachydiag- 
onal, perfect. H. —6; G. —3*2 to 8*4. White, 
brownish grey, and dark green. B.B. iniu- 
mescoB, and forms a white or yellow porous 
muss ; and on the edges fuses to a clear glass. 

C.c.: 29*8 alumina, 24*85 lime, 2*8 oxide 
of iron, 40*3 silica, and 2*1 water. Glen 
Urquhart, Dalnain, and Allt Gonolun, In- 
verness; Storzing in Tyrol, the Sau Alp in 
Curiuthia, the Urals, and Connecticut 
ThulilCf poaclibloRHom-rod, from ISouiuud in 
Tliolemark (Norway), is similar. 

473. Epidotr, 4Cu, 3^1, C‘si + fl. 

Oblique prismatic, C89®27'. oop'’oo(J/), 

oop 2 (o) 63® 1', P“oo ( T) 64® 36', - P (») 70* 

25', - Poo (r) 68® 42', P ( 2 ) 70*. Cnrstals complex, with many 
partial formB. Homitropes united by T ; also columnar and granu- 
lar. Cl. M, perfect; also T, fonning 116® 24'; fracturo conmioidal 
to splintery. H. -6 to 7 ; G. -3*2 to 8*6. Pellucid ; vitreous. 
Green to yellowisli grey. 

H. B. fuses and PwelTs to 
a dark brown slug ; after 
fusion soluble with gela- 
tinization in h. acid. 

C.c.: 27*4 alumina, 8*5 
iron ]>eroxido, 28*9 lime, 

38*3 silica, 1*9 water. 

8b etlaii d. G lenelg in 1 n vor* 
ness, Tilquilly in Aber- 
deen, in gneiss; in amyg- 
daloid in Mull and Skye ; 



Fig. 459 (sp. 472). 



Fig. 460. Fig. 461. 

in granite at Casscncary in Kirkoud- 


AAA AfAUAA niJVR f OrliA liXP J All UAAAtV&At*- 

bright; Arendal, I)aupliin4, Greenland, the Urals, North America. 
IViihamiU from Glencoe is a red, strongly dichroic variety. 
moTUite or Maitganeae EpidoU, brownish violet, from St Marcel, has 
20 per cent, of manganese peroxide. 

474. Allanite ( Orthite , Cerine ), fijSij-f^&Si. 




Fig. 462. 

Oblique prismatio, C 65*. 


Fig. 468. 

ODp («) 70® 48', P (n) 71* 27', - P (4) 
XVI — 52 
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minebalog? 


•6* 40', OP (JO, (r), odP«. (T). U .T 116*, T:n 11^21'. 
f; <1 IM* 18'. Often maBsi^e or ^nuUr; fracture oonchoiilal. H. 
-8 ; O, —S^i to 8*8. Tranelucent on edgee ; Titreoua to rorinoos. 
nUok to brown or grecnieh; etrejdc brownish grey. B.B. froths 
and melts to a brown glass. Gelatinous with li. acid. C.a 5 12 to 
18 alumina with peroxide of iron, 18 to 28 oxide of cerium and 
liathanum, 2 to 12 yttrii^ 4 to 20 p>rotoxide of iron, 80 of eiUca. 
Small crystals common in the syenitic granites of Scotland ; as at 
Lairg, Boat of Garten (fig. 468), Aboyne, and Criffel. In lime- 
stone at Urquhart (fig. 462), Greenland, Hitterd and Snarum, 
Thuringia, PennsylFama, Now Jersey. OrihUe (massive) at Finbo, 
Kragero, and Falun. Oerine (granular) at Riddarhyttan. Pi/r- 
wiKiit has carbonaceous matter. BodmU^ is a variety. 


475. Idoorass, 8(0a, llLg)^i + 2JlelSi, 

Pyramidal ; P (c) 74* 27' (figs. 464 to 486). Crystals ooP (d), 






H.-8to7; G. -8*2 to 


ooPoo (i/), P (c), OP (p), Poo ( 0 ) 66’ 29', ooP2 (/). Prismatic, 
striated; also mnular; fracture uneven. H.-6’6; 

0. - 3*86 to 4. Pellucid ; vitreous to resinous. Brown, 
green, yellow ; streak white. B.B. fuses easily, with 
intumescence, to a green or brown glass. Partially 
sol. in h. acid ; alter ^ition totslly, gelatinizing. 

G.c. : alumina 18, peroxide of iron 7, lime 84, silica 
88. Glen Qaim and Orathie^ Aberdeenshire, in lime- 
stone ; Broadford, Skye ; Wicklow and Donegal, Ire- 
land ; Egg, Norway ; Mussa, Piedmont ; Vesuvius ; Pig- 
Wilui river, near Lake Baikal (fig. 468). Cyprint frnm Thele- 
mark is azure-blue, from copper. 

Olxvxne Group. 

478. Forstxrite, 3tg^ Si. 

Right prismatic. Like olivine (sp. 478). 

8*8. Vitreous ; transparent. White, wax- 
yellow, greenish ; streak white. C.c. : 
magnesia 57*1, silica 42*86. Vesuvius. 

BoUoniitf red, is from Massachusetts. 

477. Fatalitb, feaSi. 

Right prismatic ; n : n' 40* 36' (fig. 467). 

Massive. CL rectangular. Black, green- 
iih, or brownish. Metallic to resinous ; 
fracture conchoidal ; magnetic. H. -6*5; 

G. «"4 to 4*1. C.c.: protoxide of iron 

70*5, silica 29*5. Moume Mountains, 

Irel^d ; Fayal, Azores. 

478. Chbtsolitb { Olivim , Peridok ), 

(Pe, %),gi. 

Right prismatic. P (e) 85* 16' and 
189* 64' ; middle 108* 30'. ooP (n) 130® 2', Poo (d) 76® 54', 2P00 

(k) 80* 68', ooPoo {M) (fig. 468). Also massive* CL brachy- 
diagonal, perfect ; fracture conchoidal. 

H, — 6*6 to 7; 0. ■■S'3 to 3*6. Trans- 
parent; vitreous. Olive-green, yellow, 
brown, and colourless. B.B. infusible. 

Soluble, with gelatinizing, in acida C.c. : 

47 magnesia, 12 protoxide of iron, 40 
silioa. Talisker in Skye, Haalival in 
Rum, Rue in Fife, Unkel on the Rhine, , , , 

Vesuvius, Esneh in Egypt, Brazil. Hya* \L < 
hmdmiU, brown and yellow, with metallic ^ 
iustro and 80 per cent protoxide of iron, 
is from the Kaiserstuhl in the Breisgau. 

4781 TEPBROZTJt Mn^i. Fig. 468 (sp. 1178). 

u Bi^t prismatio ; granular, with rectangular cleavages. Ash- 
grey, rose-red. Adamntine ; translucent H. -5*5 to 6 ; G. -4 
to 4*1. 0.01 : protoxide of manganese 70*2, silica 29*8. Franklin 
and S^[iarta in New Jersey. 




480. ExmiXLLiTB, t's^-f-Mnih. 

Massive. Giw, bro^ green, black. OUstening ; brittle 
H.-6*5; 0.-8*71. C.O.: protoxide of iron 85*5, protoxids of 
mangoneee 85, silica 29*5. Ilmenau, Dannsmora in SwsdsiL 

481. Montiobllite, CaJSi+Mgi^i. 

Rigb*_pri8matic. P (/) 110* 48' and 97* 66', ooP (#) 98* 7\ 00 P 2 
(n) 188* 6', Poo (k) 81* 67', iPoo (A) 120* 8', P2 (s) 141* iT and 82*, 

00 Poo (5) (fig. 469). Vitreous* Grey, 
yellowish and s^nisb, and white ; 
streak white. Translucent H. — 6 
to 5*5; O. -8 to 8*25. C.c. : lime 85, 
magnesia 21 *9, protoxide of iron 5 *6, 
silica 87*6. 80L in h. acid, gelatiniz* 
ing. Somma (Milan). 

481 Chondbodite (ffumite), 

U&Si,. 

Right prismatio. P middle edge 
156* 88', polar edges 181* 84' and 
54* 28' (figs. 470 to 472). Cryst^ 
monoclinio in habit, often granular- 
massive. H. -6*5 ; G. -8*15 to 8*25. 

Translucent ; vitreous to resinoua Yellow, red, brown, green, and 
black; streak white. B.B. infusible. DeoompoMd by acids. C.C.: 




silicate of magnesia, with 2 to 8 of fluorine. From limestone on 
Loch Ness (?); Pargas, Finland; Galled and Aker, Sweden ; New 
York ; Spaita, New Jersey. MumiU, from Somma, 

488. Libvritb, Site, Ca),Si+FeSi+£E. 

Right prismatic, P (0) polar edges 189* 80' and 117* 27' ; eoP 

112" 88', Poo (d) 112* 49', ooP2 (s) 106* 16'. Crystals (fig. 124) are 
long-prismatic and vertically striated ; also radiated, colnmnar, or 
fibrous ; brittle. H. -5*5 to 6 ; G. -8*9 to 4*2. Opaque ; resinoua 
or imperfect metallic. Brownish or greenish black ; str^ bla^ 
B.B. fuses easily to a black magnetic globule. SoL in h. add, 
forming a yellow Jelly. C.c. : 29*8 silica, 19*6 iron peroxide, 85*2 
iron protoxide, 18*7 lime, and 2*2 water. Rio in Elba, Fouum, 
Kupferberg, Rhode Island, and Greenland. 

484. Cbkitb (Oe, 

Hexagonal ; OP; ooP; in low six-sided prisms. Generally fine- 
granular; fracture uneven, splintery; brittle. H,-5'5; Q.-4*9 
to 5. Translucent on the edges ; dull, adamantine, or resinous. 
Clove-brown, chenr-red, or pearl-grey. SoL in h. acid, leaving 
gelatinous silioa. C.c.: 20*5 silica, 78*5 protoxide of oerium (with 
didymium and lanthanum), and 6 water. Bastnaes near Riddar- 
hyttan. 

485. Oalmbi, injSi+d. 

Right prismatic, and hemimorphic ; 2p2 (P) with polar edges 
101* 86' and 182* 26', »P (d) 108* 60', Poo (0) 117* 14', f co (1) 

128* 55' (fig. 46); common form oopoo (s), ooP, Poo. Also 
columnar, fibrous, granular, and earthy. CL prismatic along ooP, 

very perfect ; along Poo perfect H. - 6 ; 0. - 8 *8 to 8 *5. Trans- 
parent to translucent ; vitreous and pearly. Colourless or white, 
hut often light grey, also yellow, green, brown, and blue ; becomes 
electric by neat B.B. decrepitatee slightly , but is infusible ; with 
cobalt eolation blue and partly green ; readily soluble in aoidls, and 
gelatinizes. C.c. : 25 silica, 67*5 zinc oxide, and 7*5 water. Wan* 
lockhead, Mendip Hills, Matlock, Raibl and Bleibeig in Carinthia, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Iserlohn, Nertchinsk, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 
Uaed as an ore of zinc. 


WiLLBiciTB Group. 

486. WiLLBmTE, 2n^L 

Rhombobedral ; R 116* 1'. CL basal, and prismatic, ooR ; 
brittle. H. -5*5 ; G. -8*9 to 4*2. White, yellow, Drown, and red. 
Vitreous lustre. C.c. : oxide of zinc 78, silioa 27. Altenbeii^ 
Li4ge, Grsenland, New Jersey. 
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48T. Tbooktitk, jibitt. 

Rliombohedral ; B 116*. CL prismfttio, ooP2 ; brittle. H. ; 
<^imrem>green, grey, and reddieh brown. Vitreoot. 
C. a : onae of xmo 58, oxide of manganese 18, silica 28. New Jersey. 

488. CBirrBOijTX(f*bttn)^i. 

Right prismatic; ooP 115" 18\ Form ooP, P, oopoo. H.-6; 
Bed*brown. Cl, prismatic ; splendent on P, Sou^em 



Fig. 478 (sp. 489). 


489. Phxnaoitx, Cfl^Si. 

Hexagonal and tetartohedral ; R (n) lie"* 86' (fig. 478). Crystals 
B, ooFS, }P2. IVins with 
parallel axes, and intersecting. 

CL R, and oeP2 ; fraotnre con- 
ohoidal. H.-7‘5 to 8; G.- 
2*97. Transparent or trans- 
Inoent ; vitreous. Colourless, 
and wine-yellow or brown when 
fresh, but colour soon lost on 
exposure, B.B. infusible; not 
atfected by acids. C. c. : glucina 
45*8, silica 54*2. Framontin 
Alsace, Takovaya in Urals, 

Hiosk, Durango in Mexico. 

490. Dioptabe, C?uSi+£E. 

Hexagonal and rhombohe- 

dral; R 125’ 54', - 2R (r) 95* 

28', ooP2, -2R}(s) (fig. 474). 

CL R, peifect ; brittle. H. ; G. •8*2 to 3*3, Transparent or 
translucent; vitreous. Emerald-green, rarely verdigris-green or 
blackish green; streak green. C.c. : 88*7 
silica, 50 copper protoxide, and 11*8 water. 
Altyn-Tubeh in the Kirghiz Steppe, Murosh- 
nuya, Copiapo. 

491. Chrybocolla, (!hiSi+2!lK. 

Botryoidal or investing ; brittle ; fracture 

conclioidal. H. — 2 to 3 ; Q. 2 to 2 *8. Trans- 
lucent ; resinous. Verdigris- to emerald-green 
or azure-blue ; streak greenish white. C.c.: 
84*83 silica, 44*94 copper protoxide, and 20*23 
water. Leadhills, Lackentyre in Kirkcud- 
bright, Cornwall, Saxony, Hungary, Spain, 
Urals, Australia, Chili. 

492. Boqoslovskite {Kupfcrhlau). 
Massive; fracture conchoidal; brittle. H. — 

Fig. 474 (.p. 490). ® ultnunarine-bluo ; 

^ ^ ' streak smalt-blue, and shining. A silicate of 

copper, with 45*5 per cent, copper oxide. Schapbach Valley in 
Baden, Bogoslovsk In the Urals. Demidowite may be the same. 



Garnet Group. 

498. Garnet, jt^'ia+ft s^i. 

Cubic ; most common forms oeO and 202 (fin. 38, 40, 60, 475). 
Also granular. Cl. dodecahedral ; fracture concnoidal, or splintery. 
H.— 6*5 to 7*5; G. -8*5 to 4*8. Pellucid; 
vitreous or reeinous. Rarelv colourless or 
white ; generally red, brown, black, green, or 
yellow. B. B. in general fuses to a glass, black 
or grey in those containing much iron, green 
or brown in the others, and often magnetic; 
imperfectly soluble in h. acid. C.c. ex- 
ce^ingly variable, but generally forming two 
series, according as is chiefly alumina or 
chief!/ iron peroxide ; and these are again Fig. 475. 
divided according as RO is more especially lime, iron pro- 
toxide, magnesia, or a similar base. The more important varieties 
are — 

(1) Lime^Alumim Oamd, (3a|Si,+‘:iLl9i, with 40 silica, 28 
alumina, and 87 lime. To this subdivision belong— 

(а) Waier OameL —Colourless to white. Craig Mohr, Aberdeen ; 
TThelemark in Norway. 

(б) Grossufar.— Olive- to gooseberry-green. Craig Mohr ; Wilui 
river ; America. 

(c) CHnnomon iStone.— Hyacinth-red to orange-yellow. Glen 
rtaim (Aberdeen), Allt Gonolan and Ord Ban (Inverness), Ceylon,* 
M’ermland. EomanwwiUt from Kimito (Finland), is ^e same. 
This variety when polished is often sold as Hyaeinih, 

(d) Common Limo Here one half of the alumina is 

replaced by iron peroxide. Colours red, brown, yellow. Piedmont 
Vesavins, the Urals. 

(2) Magnma-Alumina OaamU ; RO chiefly magnesia. ArendaL 



(8) Jfanponess-Af/wmfiia Oamot\ RO—MnO; reddish-brown. 
Spessart (&varia), Sweden. 

(4) Mayne$ia-Iron»Lime-Jlumina Oanutt JFVrcyM.— Colour port- 
wine to purplish red. £lie in Fife, Z6blits in Saxony, Bohemia. 

(5) Iron-Alumina Gdnaef, Almandino^ Noble Oarnot, — Colum- 
bine-red, inclining to violet, blood-red, and reddish brown. 
Common in mica-slate, gneiss, and granite. Shetland, Ross, 
Inverness, Aberdeen, Falun, Arendal, Tyrol, the Uxmls, North 
America, Pegu, and Ceylon. 

(a) Linu-Chrome-Alumina Oamet, C!a,3i|+('di*, Xl)Si, Uwaro- 
mle. Emerald-green ; with 22 per cent chrome oxide. Bissersk 
and Kyshtimsk in the Urals, India, and California. 

(7) Zime and Iron Gamei, + Si . This includes — 

(a) Common Iron-Oarnet^ Rothoj/i^ .d/ZocArotfe.— Subtransluoent 
or opaque. Green, brown, yellow, or black; with white, grey, or 
yellow streak. Sweden and Arendal. 

(5) ifs/anife.— Black ; opaque; in thin splinters translucent; 
streak grey ; slightly magnetic. Albano near Frascati, Vesuvius, 
France, Lappmark. 

(e) ColophoniU. — Yellowish-brown to pitch-black, also yellow or 
red; resinous ; streak white. G. -8*48. Arendal. 

The red varieties, when cut on caJbeohion^ are termed Cafhtndcs^ 

494. Axinite, (i^‘l, lil)Si + 2(0a, ^e)&*i. 

Anorthic. Crystals unsymmetrical. u : P 185* 81' ; uir 115* 
88', P\T 134* 45' (figs. 186, 187). CL distinct along planes trun- 
cating the sharp edges between P and u andP and r. H. -6*6 
to 7 ; G. - 3 *2 to 8 *8. Pellucid ; vitreous. Clove-brown, inclining to 
smoke-grey or plum-blue ; but often cinnamon-brown in one direc- 
tion, dark violot-blue in a second, and pale olive-green in a third 
(fncArotm). B. B. colours flame peen *, intumesces, and fhses easily 
to a dark green glass, becoming black in the ox. flame ; not sol. in h. 
acid till after ignition, when it gelatinizes. C.c. : 45*9 silica, 5*9 
boracic acid, 17*5 alumina, 9*8 iron (with manganese) protoxide^ 
and 21*4 lime. Botallack and other mines in Cornwall, Bourg 
d'Oisans in Dauphin4, Kongsberg, Arendal, Nordmark in Sweden, 
Pyrenees, St Gotthard, Tyrol, Thum in Saxony, Urals, and North 
America. 

495. Danburite (Oa, S) 2Si. 

Right prismatic. »P(/) 122* 62', »p2 («) 94* 62', P» (d) 97* 
7', 4f oo (w) 64* 68', OP («), P (o), 2^2 (r), »Pw («), 00^4 (»). 



Pig. 476. Fig. 477. Fig. 478. Pig. 479. 


CL basal ; fracture uneven to subconchoidal ; vitreous to greasy 
lustre. H. - 7 to 7* 5 ; G. - 2 *986 to 8 *021. Pale yellow to reddish 
brown. Translucent ; brittle. C. c. : 22 *76 lime, 28 *46 boracic acid, 
48*76 silica. Danbury in Connecticut, Russell in New York. 


Helvikb Grout. 


496. Helyine, MnS + 8R2Si. 

Cubic and tetrahedral. ^ or (fig. 64 and with 66), Im- 


bedded or attached. Cl. octahedral. H. -6 to 6*5; G.-8*l to 
8*8. Translucent on the e(kes ; resinous. Wax -yellow, siskin- 
green, or yellowish brown. B. B. in the red. flame fuses with in- 
tumescence to a yellow obscure pearl ; sol. in h. acid, evolving 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and gelatinizes. C.c. : 84 silica, 10 glucina, 
8 iron protoxide, 48 manganese protoxide, and 5 sulphur. Schwarz* 
enberg in Saxony, and near Moaum in Norway. 


497. Danalite, 8fi,l^i -h ZnS . 

Cubic. I n octahedra, with striated dodecahedral planes. H. - 5*8 
to 6 ; G. -8*48. Vitreous to resinous. Flesh-red to grey ; streak 
lighter. Translucent ; brittle. C.c. : protoxide of iron 29, of 
manganese 6*5, of zinc 19, silica 81*5, sulnhur 6*5. Rockport 
in Massachusetts. 


498. Eulytine, • 

Cubic and tetrahedraL and - . The crystals (fig. 66) 

small, and often with curv^ faces ; fracture conchoidaL H. - 4*6 
to 5; G.— 5*9 to 6*1. Transparent and translucent ; adamantine. 
Clove-brown, yellow, grey, or white; streak white or grey. G.e.: 
16*2 silica and 88*8 bumnth peroxide. Schneebetg and Briiant- 
dorf near Fi'eiberg. 
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SoAPOLiTB Group. 

499. Saroolite, SfJa, S-AJl, JJa, 9Si . 

Pyr«mid»l. P 102* 64'i <»P<» : OP; P, M>d other faewM in fig. 
480, many of the faces being alternately hemihedinL H.-6 6 
to 6 ; O.«-2'03. VitreouA Grev to rose-red. Translucent; very 
brittle. C.C.: alumina 2V5, lime 32-4, soda 8*3, rilica 40*6. 
B.B. fuses to a white enamel ; gelatinizes with acids. Somma. 




500. Mkionitb, C(Ca, i^a), 4ail, 9Si. 

Pyramidal. P (o) 63“ 42'; Poo (0; («); «>P W (fig. 481). 

Cl. macrodiagonal. H. —S'C'to 6;G. —2*6 
to 2*74. Vitreous, Colourless or white. 

Transiiarent. Much cracked. C.c. ; 81 'fl 
alumina, 26*2 lime, 41*9 silica. Gelatinizes 
in acids. Somina. 

501. Mizzonite, 6((ia, 3ffa), 4':A!l, 15Si. 

Pyramidal ; P 64* 4' (fig. 482). Similar to 

meionite. C.c.: alumina 23*8, lime 8*8, 
soda 9*8, silica 54*7. Insoluble in h. acid. 

Somma. 

502. ScAPOUTE, 8((I;a, 3ffa)Si +’:Sl 2 Sia . 

Pyramidal. P 63® 42' ; ooPoo ; P ; e»P ; also massive. Cl. 
ooPoo, perfect; and ooP. H. — 5 to 6*5; G. — 2*6 to 2*8. Trans- 
parent or tninsluceut ; vitreous, pearly, or resinous. (Colourless, but 
also pale grey, green, yellow, or red. B. B. melts with eirervcsccncc 
to a vesicular gloss; in the closed tube may show traces of fluorine; 
with solution of cobalt becomes blue. Sul. in h. acid. C.c^: 49 
silica, 28 alumina (with iron ])eroxide). and 23 lime (with soda). 
Tiree (Scotland), Areudal, Tunaberg, Pargus, Massachusetts, and 
New York. Known by its rectangular cleavage, resinous lustre on 
fractured surfaces, and action B. B. IHpyre^ P 64® 4', is a variety. 

603. JAis^hUhiTY. \Humholdtilik)^ 2((5a, Mg)Si 2 4- (i^l, Se)‘Si . 

Pymmidal. P 65® 30'; OP; ooPoo. Cl. basal, perfect. H. -=6 
to 6*6; G. —2*91 to 2*96. Translucent on edges ; vitreous to rosiii- 
ouB. Houey-yellow, orange-brown, and yellowish white. C.c. : 
32 lime, 7 magnesia, 9 alumina, 7 iron peroxide, 40 silica. Capo 
di Bovc, and Vesuvius. 

604. Gehlknite, (Oa, ^e)8Si-i-(Al, $’e)Si. 

Pyramidal. P. 69®; OP; ooPoo ; <»P3; 2P. Cl. basal. H. — 6*6 
to 6 ; G. — 2*9 to 3*1. Translucent on edges. Dull resinous. 
Mountain-, leek-, or olive-green, and liver-brown. C.c.; 22 
alumina, 5 iron peroxide, 35 lime, 4 magnesia, 81 *4 silica. Mon- 
soni in the Fassa Valley. 



Nepiieline Group. 

606. Lkucite, Al, Sia + ^ESi . 

Pyramidal. Combination of the ditetra^»ial pyramid (i) with the 
tetragonal pyramid ^o), and 2Pao (u) with ODP(m). Hemitropes united 



Fig. 483. 



by(w). Fracture conchoidal 11. -6 *5 to 6; G. -2*4 to 2*5. Trans- 
parent to translucent on the edges; viti'eous, inclining to resinous. 
Cloloarless, but greyish, yellowish, or )eddihh white ; streak white. 
EE infnsible ; with cobalt. ■«'nrion becomes blue. Sol. in h. 


acid, without gelatinizing. C.c.; 64*9 silica, 28*6 alumina^ and 
21*6 potasli. Abundant in the lavas of Vesuvius, the tufas near 
Rom^ and the peperino of Albano ; also at the Eiuserstuhl, and 
near Lake Laach. Readily distinguished from analcime by its in* 
fusibility, and by never showing faces of the cube. 


common ; also fig. 486. 


606. Nepheline (Elxolite), ■A'l3i4-4(ifa, ft)Si 

HexagonaL P 88® 10'. ooP, OP, P 
Crystals imbedded, or in druses ; also 
massive-granular; fracture conchoidul, 
or uneven. H. -6*6 to 6; G. -2*68 
to 2*64. Transparent or translucent ; 
vitreous and resinous. Colourless or 
white (nepheline) ; or opaque, dull 
resinous, and green, red, or brown 
(elfeolite). B.B. melts difficultly 
(ne{>he1ino), or easily with slight efier- 
vescence (clseolite), into a vesicular 

g lass. Sol. and gelatinizes in h. acid. 

'.c. : 41*2 silica, 35*3 alumina, 17 
soda, 6*5 potash. Nepheline at Monte 
Sommti, Capo di Bove, Katzenbuckel 
in the Odenwald, Aussig, and Lusatia. 

Elaeolite in the zircon sirenite at Laur- p, 

vig, Kredriksvarn, Brevig, and Miask. , ’ 

Lavinc, with JP 61® 46', seems only a variety; as also Cancri- 
nitef bright blue, and with some carbonate of lime. 



607. Miciiohommite, llSi + ’AlSi + NaCl. 

Hexagonal. odP ; OP; ooP2; ooPJ. Cl. a>P. H. — 6;G. — 2*42 
to 2*63. Colourless to yellow; lustre silky. Somma and Vesuvius. 


608. SoDALiTE, 8(‘^lSi + ^FaSi) + NaCl. 

Cubic ; GoO, and fig. 486 ; generally distorted ; also massive and 
granular. Ci. ooO ; fracture 
conchoidal or uneven. H. — 

6*5; (i. —2*13 to 2*29. Trans- 
lucent; vitreous. White, grey, 
and rarely green or blue. C. c. ; 

87 silica, 31*8 alumina, 19*2 
soda, 4*7 sodium, and 7*3 chlo- 
rine, Greenland, Vesuvius, 

Ilmen Hills, Frediiksviim, and 
Litchfield in Maine. 

509. NosKAN,3(itlSi+SaSi) 

+ i^aS. 

Cubic ; and granular. H. — 

6 *5 ; G. - 2 *28 to 2 *40. Trans- 
lucent ; vitreous to resinous. 

Ash or yellowish grey, sometimes blue, brown, or block. C.c.; 86 
silica, 81 alumina, 25 soda, and 8 sulphuric acid. Lake Laach, 
and Rieden near Aiidernach. on the Rhino. Occurs in phonolites, 
in minute crystals. 



610. Hauyne, 2(’AlSi-fJjiiSi)-f-CaS. 

Cubic; chiefly oeO ; also fig. 487; hut more common in grains. 
CL ooO. H. -5 to 6*6; G. -2*4 to 2 6. Semitransparent or trans- 
lucent; vitreous or resinous. Azure- or 
sky-blue; streak bluish wdiite. (\c. ; 84*2 
silica, 28*6 alumina, 11*5 soda, 4*3 potash, 

10*4 lime, and 11*1 sulphuric acid. Vesu- 
vius, Mount. Vultur near Melfi, the Cam- 
pagnti of Rome, and Niodermendig near 
Audernach. 

511. Lapis-Lazuli. 

Cubic ; Goo ; generally massive, granu- 
lar. H.-6-6; G.-2-38 to 2*42. Trans- 
lucent on edges; dull resinous or vitreous. Ultramai-ine, or 
azure-blue; streak light blue. B.B. fuses readily to a white 
porous glass. In h. acid the powder is dissolved and gelatinizes, 
evolving sulphuretted hydrogen. C.c.; 45*60 silica, 6*89 sul- 
phuric acid, 81*76 alumina- 9*09 soda, 8*52 lime, 0*86 iron, 0*42 
chlorine, 0*95 sulphur, 0*12 waier. Near Lake Baikal, China, 
Tibet, Tartary, Monte Somma, and Obili. It is used for ornamen- 
tal purposes, and in the preparation of ultramarine. The colour 
both in it and hauyne seems due to some compound of sulphnr 
with sodium and iron. 



Mica Group. 

612. Biotitb (Magnesia- Mica), + (ilg, ^ 

Oblique prismatic, C 89® 69'. OP (c), 98® 4r P (m), -|P (o), 

ooP^oo (6), Poo (r), - JP®3 (z). Cl. basal, perfect; sectilo; thin plates 
elastic. H. -2*6 to 8; G. - 2*86 to 2*9. Transparent, but ofteii only 
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In plV'te^ Generally uniaxal, aometimes with diver- 

gence— 56 . Metallic, pearly. Usually dark green, brown, or black; 
•treak mniih grey or white. B. B. difficultly fumble to a grey or 
black yaw . Completely sol. in concentrated a acid, leaving white 



pearly plates of silica. C.c. : 89 silica, 17 alumina, 10 iron ]>rotoxide, 
20 magnesia, 9 potash. Hillswick, Shetland, in gneiss; Sutherland, 
Ro^ Inverness, in limestone; Skye and Fife in trap; Pargas, Boden. 
mais, Greenland, Kew York. Hubellan is a decomposed variety. 


513. Haughtonite, (!i‘l,¥’‘e) Si + (^e, S)oSi . 

Oblique ijrismatic. Cl, liasal, perfect. H. -3;G. -8*1. Vitreous 
to adamantine. Chocolate-brown to black. Weathers pal<> green 
and ochtv. Difficultly soluble in acids. B.B. fused with difficulty 
to a highly magnetic bead. C.c. : silica 36, alumina 18, ferric oxide 
4*5, ferrous oxide 18, magnesia 9, potash 8, water 3. Common in 
the granites of Scotland. Black Forest, Harzburg, Tyrberger. 

514. Lepidomelane, Si + (^e, 

Oblique prismatic. Cl. basal, perfect ; brittle. H. -3; O. -2*97. 
Vitreous; transparent to optique. Rich brown to raven-black. 
B.B. fuses easily to a black fcebly-magnetic bead. Sol. in h. 
acid, leaving pearly scales of silica. C.c. : 37 silica, 17 alumina, 24 
iron peroxide, 3 protoxide of iron, 8 iiotash, 10 magnesia, 4 water. 
Rarely in gneiss, Scotland ; common in granite, Ireland ; and Pers- 
berg, Sweden. 


515. Anomite, 12% 3AX ft, 12Si. 

Oblique prismatic, e :m 98* 42'. Form c, m, o, b (see fig. 488); 
divergenceof optic axes 1 2“to 16*. Monroe(New York), Lake Baikal. 

516. Phlooopite, (j|ft;, + ift‘) S’is. 

Oblique prismatic. OP (c), P (m), - JP (o), oopoo (6). c ; m 98* 80' 
to 99*. Cl. liasal, perfect. H. —2*5 to 3; 0. -2*76 to 2*97. Pearly 
to submetallic. Yellowish brown with copper-like reflexion; also 
green, white, and colourless. Transparent. Divergence of optic 
axes 3* to 20*. C.c. : 14 alumina, 2 protoxide of iron, 28 mag- 
nesia, 8*6 potash, 2*57 fluorine, 41 silica. B.B. whitens, and fuses 
on edges. Decoti^sed by s. acid, leaving the silica in scales. 
Pargas (Finland), Fassa Valley, New York, Canada, Ceylon. Char- 
acteristic of serpentine and of dolomitic limestones. 


617. ZiNNWALDITE. 


Oblique prismatic. Forms as in figs. 490, 491 ; also 2 Pop {If) and 
8P®3 (as), mie 98* to 99*. Divergence of optic axes 6.6*. 0. — 
2*82 to 8*2. C.c. similar to muscovite (sp. 619), but with 4 to 



Fig. 490. Fig. 491. 

8 fluorine, 2 to 5 lithia, and traces of rubidium, ciesiuni, and thal- 
lium. Altenberg and Zinnwald, St Just and TrewavM in Cornwall. 
CryophylliU from Cape Ann in Massachusetts is similar. 

518. Lbpidolitb. 

Oblique prismatic. Forms like muscovite. Divergence of optic 
axes 6<r to 77*. Cl. basal, perfect. H. -2*6 to 4; G. -2*84 to 3. 
Often massive; scaly granular, coarse or fine. Lustre ]warly. Colour 
rose-red, violet, lilac, yellow, greyish white. Contains 6 to 6 per 
cent, lithia, with rubidium, ccesiuin, and thallium, also fluorine. 
B.B. colours flame red. Moumc Mountains, Rozoua (Moravia). Uto 
(Sweden), Ekaterinburg, Maine. 

619. 'Mvbcovite (Afu8covy-Glas»)t SAlSi + fei. 


Right prismatic, with monoclinic habit. OP (c) ; ooP (A/); 
(5); P (m); 2P®oo (y). ooP nearly 120*. Twin-face c. Cl. 
perfect; elastic. Angle of optic di- 
vergence from 44* to 77*. Metellic, 
pearly. Colourless, and tinged of 
various shades to black. B.B. mses to 
an opaque enamel. Not afiected by 
acids. C.c.: 36*6 alumina, 11*8 pot- 
ash, 46*1 silica, 4*6 water, with traces J'ig- 

of flnorine. Shetland, Loch Glass in Sutherland, Glen 
(crystals 15 inches in length) and Struay Bridge in Ross, 



Skiag 

Abcr- 


I deen, Com wall, St Ootthard, Norway, Swedsn, Siberia. Crystals 
over a yard in diameter in China, where it is used for windows. 
FuchiU, bright green, has 6 per cent, of chrome oxide. Margaro^ 
diU contuius 4 to 6 water. QilhtrHie^ Cornwall, may be different 

520. Pa r aoo.v ite ( Soda-Mica)^ + (% A)Si . 

Massive; fol iated. Lustie pearly. H. — 2 *5 to 8 ; 0. — 2 *78 to 2 *9. 
Yellowish, greyish, and greenish. C.c.: 40*1 alumina, 6*1 soda, 
47*76 silica, 4*6 water. Monte Campione, St Gotthard. 

621. Sandrkroekite (Baiyta-Mica). 

White minute scaled aggregates. G. -2*894. C.c. : 80*2alttmlnai 
4*0 magne>iii, 6*9 hiryta, 7*6 fiotash, 42*6 *'iUca, 4*48 water. 
Piitsch Valley in Tyrol, and the Swiss Alps. 

622. Maroakitk (Lime Mica), 

Right prismatic. Cl. basal perfect H. -3*6 to 4*6; G. —2*99 to 
8*1. Lustre of cl. pearly. Lateral planes, vitreous. Snow-white, 
n^ddUh white, and peurl-groy. Laniime brittle. Optic axial 
angle 109* to 129*. C.c.: 51*2 alumina, 11*6 lime, 2*6 soda, 80*1 

silica, and 4 *6 water. Greiner in 'Pyrol, Naxos, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina. Diphanite is similar. 

623. EiiriiVLLiTE (lft8 + |S)j,Si,-l-ift. 

Like muscovite, butlamiine not easily separable. H. — 8*6 to 4*5; 
Q. -2*83 to 3. Lustre of cl. pearly to adamantine. White to 
colourless. Transparent to opaque. LaminsB brittle. Optic axial 
angle 71^*. (\c. : alumina 42*3, lime 16, potash 8*2, soda 5*9, 
silica 41 6, water 6*6. Uniouville in Pennsylvania. 

624. Clintonite, (jft3 + |’Al); 48 i + |fi. 

Oblique prismatic; in hexagonal tables, or massive foliated. CL 
basal, |»erfoct, H.- 5 to 5*6; 0.— 3*1.6. Translucent ; pearly to 
inetiillic on the cleavage. Anglo of the optic axes 8^ to 18*. 
Keddish brown to yellow. C.c.: 89*7 alumina, 21*1 magnesia, 18*1 
lime, 19*2 silica, 2 protoxide of iron, 4*9 water. Amity and War- 
wick in New York. Braiidiailc is similar. 

526. Xamthophylmtk. 

Obliquo pri.<unatie, C nltoui 90*. Crystalline aggregates. Radiate 
lamellar. H. — 4 *6 to 6 ; G. - 3 1 , Lustre pearly. Colour yellowish 
to copper-red. Angle of optic axes 0* to 20^ C.c.: alumina 48*6, 
lime 18, magnesia 17*6, silica 16*9, water 6*1. Zlatoust. 

620. Chi.oritoid, fcSi + Alft. 

Right prisnmtit? ; in foliated crystals ; brittle. Cl. basal. 

I Lustre greasy to pearly, H. -6*6 to 6 ; G. — 8*62 to 8*66. Dark 
green ; streak greenish while. C.c.: 40 alumina, 27 protoxide of 
iron, 26 silica, 7 water. B.B. infusible, but becomes magnetic. 
Decomposed by s. acid. Hillswick in Shetland, Progratten in 
Tyrol, Ekaterinburg, Canada. 

627. Masonite. 

Broa<l plates. II. —6*6; G, — 8*53. Grey -green. Streak grey. 
Pearly to vitreous. C.c.; 26*4 nluuiina, 19 peroxide of iron, 16*7 
protoxide of iron, 32*68 silica, 4 *6 water. Middletown in Rhode 
Island. 

628. O'lTREMTE, Alj^Sig + 8(1<V, Mn)8i + Sfi . 

Thin hexagonal tables. Cl. ]»arullel to the jirismatic faces, H. — 
6*6 ; G. -4*4. Translucent; vitreous. Greenish or blackish grey. 
C.c.: 24*3 alumina, 16*8 protoxide of iron, 11*1 protoxide of 
manganese, 43*4 silica, 6*65 water. Ottrez in the Ardennes 
(Luxemburg), Aste iu tlie Pyrenees, Ebnat in Bavaria, Newport 
(Rhode Island), Vurdhos (Greece). 

629. PvRosMAUTK, 7ltSi + RClg + 5fi. 

Hexagonal. P 101* 34'; crystals oop, OP; tabular; also granular. 
Cl. basal, jNTfect ; brittle. H.— 4 to 4*5; G.— 3 to 3*2. Trans- 
lucent to oparpio ; resinous, or metallic-pearly. Liver-brown to 
olive-green. C.c.: 35*6 silica, 27*6 iron protoxide, 21*6 manMneae 
protoxide, 8 chloride of iron or manganese, and 7 *6 water. Word- 
mark iu Sweden. 

630. Artrophyllitk, (ft,, 'S)aSi,. 

Right priBmati(‘, with oblique habit. In long tabular prisms, 
Htid in stellate groups. Cl. basal, perfect. H.— 8*5; G. -8*88. 
Submetallic to pearly. Tombac-brown to gold-yellow. Pellucid 
Axial divergence 118* to 124*. C.c. : |>eroxide of iron 9*8, protoxide 
23*6, protoxide of manganese 10, soda 8*9, potash 5*9, titanic acid 
7*90, silica 39*2. Brevig, £1 Paso in Colorado. 

Chlorite Group. 

631. Chlorite, 2ft§i-i-ll^!^l-l-3ft . 

Hexagonal. P 106* 60'; crystals tabular of OP, ooP or OP, P 
(fig. 498) ; often in comb-like or other groups ; 
generally foliated and scaly. H. - 1 to 1*6; G. -2*78 
to 2*96. Leek-green to blackish green ; streak 
greenish grey. C.c.: 21 alumina, 20 protoxide 
of iron, magnesia 18, silica 24, water 11. Tarf- 
side, Bute, and Jura in Scotland. Cornwall, Cumberland, Wales^ 
Fassa Valley, Urals, America. 
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581 PJBKKXKSi IligSi + AgijAi + Sii. 

HezagoxuJ, rbombohedral ; E 66* 28'. Ciystals chiefly very acute 
rhomMedroiis, with or without the base. Luatre resinoua. H. - 
2 to 8; Q. -2*6 to 2*77. Streak greenish white. B.B. exfoliates, 
becomes white, and fuses on the edges to a white enamel. Com- 
pletely soL in warm s. acid. C.c. : 88*6 silica, 14*4 alumina, 
89*4 magnesia, and 12*6 water; but with 5 to 6 iron protoxide re- 
placing magnesia. Scalpa in Harris, Glen Lochy in Perthshire, 
^rmatt in Valais, Tvrol, Ala di Stura in Piedmont, Maul4on 
in the Pyrenees. LmiJdtnbergiU is the same. KdmvMreriUt with 
5 to 8 chromium sesquiozide, is violet-blue or green ; Unst, Siberia, 
Pennsylvania. Khodochrome and TabergUe are also varieties. 

538. CuNOOHLOBB (RipidoliU)^ 8ftg§i -f lilgi^l + 4£E . 

ObUque prismatic, 0. 76* 4'. ooP 121* 28'. 0P:P 118* 69'; 
OP : ooP 192* 8'. Crystals - 2P, P, 4P*co , OP (n, m, t, P, fig. 494). 
Twins common ; lustre vitreous or resinous. H. - 2 
to 8; 0.— 2*6 to 2*8. B.B. becomes white, and 
fuses on thin edges to a greyish 3 ^ellow enamel. 

C.c.: 80*8 sUica, 17*3 alumina, 40'3 magnesia, and 
12*1 water. Edentian and Blair Athole in Scotland, 

Traversella in Piedmont, Akhmatovsk in Urals, West 
Chester in Pennsylvania. CorundophylliUt EpU 
ehloriUt and KotscHt^uheyite are varietios. 

584. Pybosclbiutk, ({It, iE)s8ig+8^. 

Eight prismatic. Cl. basal, |ierfect ; fracture uneven ; brittle ; 
sectife. U. -3; G. -2*7 to 2*8. Pearly; translucent Apple-, 
emerald-, and grey-green. C.c. : alumina 18*4, chrome oxide 1*4, 
protoxide of iron 3 '5, magnesia 81 ‘6, silica 87, water 11. Porto- 
Ferraio in Elba, China. 



Fig. 494. 


585. CllONIORITE. 

Massive ; crystalline-granular and globular-radiated. H. - 2*6 to 
8 ; G. «»2*91. Weak silky. White, with yellowish spots ; greenish 
blue. C.c. : 17*1 alumina, 22*6 magnesia, 12*6 lime, 85*7 silica, 9 
water. B.B. fuses eosilv, with intumescence, to a grey glass. De- 
composed by h. acid, with separation of silica. Colmonell (Ayrshire), 
Porto-Ferraio. 


636. Pyckotbop. 

Large grained aggr^tes. Cl. along two rectangular faces ; frac- 
ture hackly, splintery. Greyish white to brown-red. Vitreous to 
greasy. H. -2 to 2*8 ; G. -2*6 to 2*7. C.c.: alumina 29*3, mag- 
nesia 12*6, ]H)tash 4*4, silica 45, water 7*8. Waldheim in Saxony. 

637. Thuuingite, ({ft, S, + J(:tt, iPe))4Si, + 4fi. 

Massive ; scaly. H. — 2 to 2 *6 ; G. — 8 *2. Pearly. Olive-green to 
pistachio-green ; streak paler. Very tough. Powder greasy. C.c.: 
alumina 16, j)eroxide of iron 14, protoxide of iron 88, silica 23, 
water 11. Schmiedefeld in Thuiingia, Harper's Ferry on the 
Potomac, Hot Springs in Arkansas. 

638. Dbussitb, (^ei, SlRf)^i,+(':ASA, ¥.^5)Sj+8»+2lig^. 
Massive ; scaly. 11. —2 to 2*5 ; G. •'2*6 to 2*89. Olive-green to 

dark green, iiaasing to dark brick-red ; 
streak light f^en. C.c.; alumina 16*3, 
rotoxide of iron 12*6, magnesia 21, silica 
1*6, water 15*8. Common in igneous 
rocks of Old Ked Sandstone and Coal- 
measure age in Scotland. Oborstein, 

Zwickau, Lagr^ve near Mielin. 

689. Cbonstbdtite, S>e§i-f-(Pe, £lg), 

SUsd. 

Rbombohedral; radiated columnar. In 
tapering hexagons, and hemihedral (figs. 

495,496). Cl. basal, perfect; elastic. H. -2‘5; G.-8’3to8*5. 
Vitreous. Coal-black and brownish black; streak dark olive-green. 
C.c.: protoxide of iron 89, peroxide of iron 29, silica 22, water 11* 
Huel Maudlin in Cornwall, Przibram, Brazil (SideroschiaoliU), 



Talo and Sebpentinb Gbouf. 

540. Taw, 

Right prismatic (?) ; rarely found in six-sided or rhombic tables ; 
generally massive, granular, or scaly. Rarely fibrous. Cl. basal, 
perfect ; soft, sectile, and flexible in thin plates. H. -1 ; G. -2*6 
to 2*8. Trauswrent in thin plates, and optically binaxal ; pearly 
or resinoua. Colourless, but generally greenish or yellowish white 
to apple- or olive-green. Feels very greasy. B.B. emits a bright 
light, azfoliatea, and hardens (H. -6), but is infusible ; with cobalt 
solutioD becomes red. Hot sol. in h. or s. acid before or after igni- 
tion. C.O.: 68*6 silica, 81*7 magnesia, and 4*8 water. Unst in 
Shetland, green ; Oaimie in Al«rdeensliire, brown ; Greiner in 
T^l, Sala and Falun, the Pyrenees. Used as crayons, idso for 
forming cruciblea and for porown. 

^S!fea<ife.^Maasive. Grey, red, yellow, or green. Shetland, 


Sutherland, Portsoy, and near Kirkcaldy, Sooilaiid^ the .LUard 
Point, Cornwall ; Brian 90 i^ WunsiedeL Savage nathnu cut the 
steatite into culinary utensils. 

i’oMoits is a mixture of talc, chlorite, and other minera ls, 

641. PiOBOPHTLif 8&Si-t-2Jf . 

Right prwmatic. H. -2*6 ; G. -3*76. Dark green. Foliated, 
shining. C.c.: magnesia 80*1, protoxide of iron 6*9, silica 49*8, 
water 9*8. Sala in Sweden. 

542. PiOBOSMiNB, 2ilgSi+^. 

Right prismatic, but massive. Cl. ool^oo perfect, leas so in other 
directions ; sectile. H. -2*5 to 8 ; G. -2*6 to 2*7. Translnoent or 

onaoue ; vitreous, but pearly on oofoo, Oieeni^ white, grey, oi 
blackish green ; streak colourless. Yields a bitter odour when 
breathed on ; hence the name. C.c.: 66*8 silica^ 86*1 magneaia, and 
8*1 water. Presnitz in Bohemia, and Greiner lu Tyrol 

648. Monradite, 4({]i(g, {Fe)§i-f‘d. 

Massive, foliated, translucent, and yellowish-grey. H. - 6 ; G. — 
8*27. O.C.: silica 65*2, magnesia 81*9, protoxide of iron 8*8, water 
4*1. B.B. infusible. Bergen in Norway. 

644. Msersohatjm, 21li[gaSis‘f 4^. 

Fracture earthy; sectile. H.-2 to 2*5; G.— 0*8 to 1 (when 
moist nearly 2). O^ne, dull Yellowish and greyish white; streak 
slightly ahining. Feels rather greasy, and adnerea strongly to the 
tongue. C.c. : 64*2 silica, 24*7 magmeaia, and from 9 to 21*7 water. 
Ne^^pont, Anatolia, near Madrid and Toledo, Moravia, VTerm- 

645. Aphrodite, 4]ifg§i+£E. 

Soft and earthy. G. -2*21. Milk-white; opaque. C.c.: 62*9 
silica, 85*8 magnesia, 11*9 water. lAngban (Sweden), Elba. 

646. SpADAiTE, ]irgfSi4 + 4£E. 

Massive ; fracture splintery ; sectile. H.-2*6. Tranaluoent; 
resinous. Bed, with white streak. C.c.: 67 ailica, 81*6 magnesia, 
11*4 water. Capo di Bove near Rome. 

647. Qymnite. 

Massive. H. - 2 to 8 ; G. - 1 *9 to 2*2. Translucent ; retinoua. 
Dull orange-yellow. C.c.: 41 silica, 87 ma^esia, 22 water. Tyrol, 
Passau, Texas, Barehills near Baltimore. OymniU has 29 of 

nickel oxide, replacing the water. Unst, Texas, Pennsylvania. 

648. Saponite, + (Ali^)Si -f- I83ft . 

Massive ; sectile, and very soft H. -1*6; G. -2*2 to 2*3. White, 
orange-yellow, pale green, and reddish brown. Feelsgreasy ; does not 
adhere to the tongue ; falls to pieces in water. C.c.: silica 40*8, 
alumina 7*6, ferric oxide 8*9, magnesia 20*6, water 22*7. Occnii 
in all the above colours in the later imieous rooka of Scotland, com- 
monly. Lizard Point and St Clear in Cornwall, and Dalecarlia in 
Sweden. Eimelite has 2*8 oxide of nickel 

649. Serpentine, 2figiii-f lilg^fls. 

Crystallization uncertain ; pseudomorphic after olivine, Ac. ; 
generally massive, and granular or fibrous ; fracture flat-con - 
choidal, uneven, or splintery; sectile, and slightly brittle. 
H. -8 to 8*6 ; G. — 2*6 to 2*7. I'ransluoent to op^ue ; dull resin- 
ous. Green, grey, yellow, ^ or brown; often in spots, stripes, 
or veins ; streak white, shining. Feels greasy, and does not adhere 
to the tongue. In the closed tube yields water, and becomes black. 
C.C.; 48*6 silica, 48*6 magnesia, and 18 water ; but with 1 to 8 iron 
protoxide, and also carbonic acid, bitumen, and chrome oxide. 

Varieties are— (1) Noble SerpmUine^ brighter coloured, 16H|0, 
and more translucent; (2) /VeroZiZr, or fibrous (H.-8*6 to 4*6); 
(3)CV»moft, or compact; (4) ChryeotiU MetaoBite)^ in 

fine aibestiform fibres, easily separated, with a metallic or aUky 
lustre (G.- 2*219). 

Common in Shetland, Urquhart, Portsoy, Ballantrae *, Lizard 
Point in Cornwall ; Norway, Sweden, North America. Chrysotilc 
at Colafirth and Fetlar, Shetland, Portsoy, Towanreiff, in Scot- 
land ; Reichenstein in Silesia, the Vosges Mountains, and North 
America. Ser^^ntiDe is often a product of decomposition, orpeendo- 
morph of vanous minerals, as augite, hornblende, olivine, qpinel 
enstatite, garnet, Ac. It forms whole rocks and mountains, and is 
manufactu^ into various omameutal articles. 

660. Mabmolitb, 8lIgSi-t-2ii£^i, 

Oblique prismatic; often foliated. H.-2*6 to 8; G.-2*41 to 
2*47. Lustre pearly. Qreenieh white, bluish white, and asparagna- 
green. C.c.: ailica 42*1, magnesia 88*6, water 17*6. In veins 
lu serpentine of Urqnhart and Portsoy (^tland) Cornwall, Fin- 
land, Hoboken. 

651. Aktioobitb. 

Thin flat laminss. H. -2*6 ; G. -2*6. Tranalacent Grain with 
brown spots ; streak white. C.c. : eilica 40*8, magnesia 86*8, prot- 
oxide of iron 6*8, water 12* A Antigorio in Hedmont 
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552. Htdropbitb, ( Ag , fe ) JSi ^+ 4 S , 

Mmive and ftbrooi. H. -iS to 4 ; G. ->2*65. Mountain-green to 
bine-black ; streak paler. C.e.: silica 86 *2, magne8ia21*l, protoxide 
of iron 22*7, water 16. Tabei^g in Sweden, New York. 

558. Yiliarsitx, 2ifg|19i+£F. 

Rifflit prismatic ; mystals P, OP, meeting at 136*82', often twins 
in triple combination; also mnulor. H.-8 ; G.«2*9 to8. Trans- 
Inoent Greenish to greyish yellow. C.c.: silica 89*6, magnesia 
47*4, protoxido of iron 8*6, water 6*8. ToUig, Ross-shire ; Traver- 
sella, nedmont ; Forez, France. 

554. PTnALXX>LlTX. 

Obliqne prismatic, C 72* 56'; columnar and granular. Cl 
basio and hemidomatic, meeting at 94* 86' ; fracture splintery ; 
brittle. H.-*8*5 to 4 ; G. »2*6. Translucent on ed^s ; resinous. 
Greenish to yellow-gray. C.c.: silicate of magnesia and water. 
8torgard in Finland. 

555. Dbriiatinx, (ftg, Fe)Si + 21ft. 

Reniform; stalactitic; fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H. -2*5; 
G. — 2*1. Resinous. Blackish green ; streak yellow. Does not 
adhere to tongue. C.c.: silica 88, magnesia 22, protoxido of iron 
12, water 28. Waldheim in Saxony. 

556. Chlorophscitb, 6Si-H^ii+46. 

Massive, rarely reniform. Coating or filling up geodes in amyg- 
daloidal cavities. H. — 1 *5 ; G. — 2 *02 to 2 *8. ^ctile ; fract ure con- 
choidal. On first exposure tranB]>arent and olive-green to orange- 
yellow, but soon changes to black and opaque, splitting in so 
doing. Vitraous to shining* B.B. melts to a black gloss. C.c.: 
silica 86*2, alumina 8*9, ^rozide of iron 18*8, protoxido of iron 
2*4, lime 8*8, magnesia 10, water 24*8. Rum and Canna in the 
Hebrides, Giant's Causeway. The original mineral from Hum bus 
22*8 iron peroxide and no dumina. 

557. Forchhammerite, FeSi + 6^ . 

Granular massive. Subreainous to dull. Dark green. H. — 2 ; 

G. — 1*8. C.c.: silica 82*8, protoxide of iron 21*6, magnesia 3*4, 
water 42*2. Faroes. 

558. Kirwanite. 

Fills druses in amygdaloids with divergent shcaf-llke crystals. 

H. —2 ; G. — 2*9. Opaque. Olive-green to dark green. C.c. : silica 
40*5, alumina 11*1, protoxide of iron 23*9, lime 19*8, water 4*4. 
Loch Baa in Mull ; Moume Mountains in Ireland. 

559. Glapcokitb. 

Round grains. Dull resinous. Light green. C.c.: silicate of 
protoxide of iron and potash. Ashgrove near Elgin ; greensand 
of England, France, Germany, and America. 

560. Celadonitb, 8Rdi2-hii^i, + 5lt. 

Massive, forming cruitM, as of antes. Earthy, sectile. H. — 1 
to 2; G. — 2*6 to 2*8. Opaque, shining. Bright green. Feels 
greasy. C.c.: silica 54, alumina 8*8, ferric oxide 11*9, ferrous oxide 
5*4, magnesia 6*8, potash 7*9, water 10. Orkney, Rum, and 
Fifeshire in Scotland. Qiaut’s Causeway, Verona, Faroes, Iceland, 
Cyprus, Bohemia, 

561. Stilpnomelake, 2(^6, |}g)Si-f-i&;ilSi + 2i}. 

Massive or radiating-foliated. One cl. T>erfect ; brittle. H. - 3 to 
4;G. — 3to3*4. Opaque; vitraous to pearly. Greenish black. C.c.: 
45*8 silica, 6*9 alumina, 88*8 iron protoxide (with 2 to 3 niagnesia), 
and 9*5 water. Zuckmantel in Silesia and Weilburg in Nassau. 

562. CllAMOISITE. 

Oolitic and massive. H. -8; 0.-3 to 8*4. Greenish grey to 
black; streak paler. C.c.: silica 14*8, aliiiiiina 7*8, j»rotoxide of 
iron 60*5, water 17*4. Chamoison (or Cbamoson) in Valais, the 
Vosges. Berihierine has 75 protoxide of iron and 5 of water ; 
Moselle. 


Auoitb and Hornblende Group. ^ 

Hornblende and angite rather represent groups of mineral m\h 
stances than single species. They are best distinguished when 
imperfectly form^ by the cleavage and angles of the prisms. 

568. Enbtatite (ChladniU), AgSi . 


1 Rorablende and snglte agree no closely In erystslllne fonni and chemical com- 
poetUoQ that It has tomethnea been proposed to unite them In one apeciet. They, 
bowerer, differ too widely to justify thdr onion. Hornblende is more fusible, 
and ranges lower in apeciSe gravity (hornblende from 1*981 to 8‘44S, sugite 
S‘l95 to S‘B35). 1 hough both pomeos s dt^vsge parallel to their vertical 

r na, yet these differ in angular dlmeniiona:— hornblende 134* 13', suglte 87* 
They siao occur In distinct geognostle posltloos ‘.—hornblende In rocks con- 
totnfng quarts or free oillea, and mostly with minerals that ore neutral eompoundt 
of itti^ os oithoelase and alWte ; suglte In rocks that do not contain free silica, 
and mestly with minerals that ore not neutral ollieates, os Isbradorlie, oUvIne, ana 
leoelte. nenee there ore two distinet series of inanive or igneons rocks :~tlie 
honblendo aerks, indudtng granite, syenite, dlorlte, diorlto-porpbyry, and red 
ponhyjy ; and the onglte aertea or byperatbene rock, gabbro, dolerlte, nepheltne 
rock, anglto-porpbyry, sad leodte-fwiphyTT. 



Right prismatic. ooF 92* to 98* ; crystals oePoe (a), e»f eo (5), 

•P («), (l), ffw (,), 

(♦), IP (t) (dg. 497). 

Usually imbedded, or indis- 
tinct granular masses. Cl. 
macrodiagonal very perfect, 
prismatic os P distinct, brachy- 
diagonal imperfect H. -5*5; 

G.— 8*1 to 8*8. Translucent 
throughout, or only on the 
edges ; vitraous or pearly on 
the more perfect cleavap- 
planes. Colourless, myish 
or greenish white, yellowish, 
or brown. Not afifectetl by 
acids. B.B. almost infusible. Fig. 497* 

C.C,: 60 silira and 40 magnesia, but with 6 to 8 iron protoxide, 
1 to 2 alumina, and 1 or 2 water. In olivine and serpentine 
rocks in Moravia, the Harz (Baste), and the Pyrenees. 

564. Buonzite (Sehiller Spar, BaaHU), (*g, Fe)Si. 

Right prismatic. ooP 94" ; only granular and foliated. Cl. 
brachydiagoiial perfect prismatic less so ; fracture uneven, splin- 
tery. H, -4 to 5; G. -3 to 8*5. Translucent on thin eoges; 
metallic pearly. Green, inclining to yellow or brown. Imper- 
fectly sol. in h. acid, wholly in s. acid. li.B. becomes magnetic, 
and fuses in very thin splinters. C.c.: 48 silica, 26 magnesia, 2*7 
lime, 7*4 iron protoxide, 8*8 iron peroxide, 2*4 chrome oxide, 1*7 
aluinini^ and 12*4 water. BastiU is iiossibly altered enstatitc. 
Belhelvio and Black Dog in Aberdeenshire, Baste, Tyrol, Bairauth, 
Styria. 


665. Paulite (Fe, 

Right prismatic. ooP (m) 93" 80', P2 (c), 2P2 (t), fPj (u), 

0 Dp 2 (n), jPeo (^), oopoo (o), QDpoo (6), Jpoo (A:), 2Poo (d). 
Granular or disseminated. Cl braehydiagonal very perfect, 

prismatic ooP distinct macrodiagonal very imperfect n. — 6; 
G. —8*3 to 8*4. O^fue or translucent on thin edges ; vitreous or 
resinous, but metallic pearly on the cleavage pianos, of which one is 
copper-coloured to violet or silvery. Pitch- 
black and greyish black ; streak greenish gray 
or pinchbeck-brown, inclining to copper-rea. 
Not ufi'ected by acids. B.B. mulls more or 




less easily to a ffreenisb black glass, often magnetic. C.c. ; gene- 
rally 46 to 58 Buica, 0 to 4 alumina, 11 to 26 magnesia, 1 to 5 
liino, 13 to 84 iron protoxide, 0 to 6 manganese iirotoxide. Portsoy 
»nd Craig Buroch in Bantfshire, Barra Hill in Aberdeenshire, Paula 
Island, Labrador, and Greenland. Crystals occur in sanadine 
bombs at Lake lAmch [AmhlynUgiU), and in meteorites of Brciten- 
bach. Hypersthene rock in Norway, Elfdal in Sweden, Cornwall 
(?), the Harz, and Canada. Chemically enstatito and Mulite puts 
into one another ; the essential diiferance is that the axial disperaion 
is uniformly p<r in the former, and the oppoeite in the latter. 

666. Wollaston ITE ( Tabular Spar), CaSi . 

Oblique prismatic, C 84* 80'. ooP 87" 18', OP {u or A'), 
osPoD (corp), ooPf (*)110" 7', 
col**2(arore')51*, - Poo (t;)44* 

27', jPoo (a) 69* 56' (fig. 500). 

Rarefy crystallized, mostly 0 
broad prismatic or laminar. 

Frequently fibrous. Cl. along 
OP and oep^oo perfect, but 
planes uneven or rough ; meet 
at 95* 23'. H.-4‘5 to 5; 

O. - 2*8 to 2*9. Translucent ; Fig. goo. 

vitraous or pearly on cleavage. 

White, inefining to grey, yellow, red, or brown ; streak white* 



Fig. 600. 
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Phofphorefces with heat or friction ; geletinizea in h. ^cid. B. B. 
difficultly fusible to a aemitranaparent glaaa. C.c.: D17 Bilica 

and 48 '8 lime, but with 0 

to 2 magnesia and 0 to 2 
iron protoxide. Glen Ooirni 
Cratnie, Ate., in Aberdeen- 
shire, Urquhart in Inver- 
ness, Skye, Ban at, Finland, 

Sweden, Vesuvius (fig. 601), •' 

North America, Ceylon, Capo 
di Hove. 

567. Auqite (Pyroaceru)^ 
k8i-(0a, Alg, Fe)Si. 


Oblique prismatic, C 74*11'. 
ooP87^6'; P(« !«) 120*48'; 
-P(m)131*30'; 2P (o) 96* 



Fig. 601 (sp. 666). 


48'; OP; 8P; ool^oo. In fig. 130 coP (J*/), W. 

(0»PW; also various twins and hemitropes of same lorm (figs. 
191, 602, 603). Almost always prismatic, imbedded, or attached ; 
ilso granular, columnar, and scaly. Cl. prismatic along ooP (with 



Fig. 602. 



Fig. 603. 


angles of 87* 6' and 92* 64'), generally rather imperfect ; ortho- 
diagonal and clinodiagonal imperfect. 11. -5 to 6 ; G. -»3 to 3*6. 
Pellucid in all degrees; vitreous; in some pearly on ooP^oo. Colour- 
less, and white, but usually j^ey, neon, or black. 11. B. generally 
fusible; imperfectly soluble in acids. C.c. generally as follows 



Silica. 

Lime. 

Maanesla. 

Iron. 

(a) Magnesia augite 

56-22 

25-54 

18-24 


(6) Magneala-li-on augite 

52-72 

23*61 

6-50 

14-97 

(e) Iron augite.. 

49-06 

22-29 

... 

28-66 


Analysis gives 47 to 66 silica, 20 to 26 lime, 6 to 16 magnesia, 
1 to 20 iron protoxide, with 0 to 8 manganese protoxide and 0 to 8 
alumina. The alumina, chiefly found in very dark green or black 
aujritea, may in some replace either silica or part of the silicate. 

The more important varieties are— 

Diopside . — Greyish or greenish white, to pearl-grey or leek-green; 
streak white. Crystallized or broad columnar, or concentric 
lamellar. Transparent to translucent on the edges, Not affected 
by achls. B.B. fuses to a whitish semitransparent glass. C.c.; 
generally lime 26 and magnesia 18’6, with 65-6 silica. Mussa Alp 
\Mu88iie) and Ala {Alalite) in Piedmont, Schwarzonstein in Tyro^ 
Scandinavia, Finland, Urals, and North America. 

MalacoliUf Suhlite. — White, green, rarely yellow, brown, or rod; 
streak white. Translucent, or only on 
the edges ; vitreous, inclining to pearly. 

Seldom crystallized, mostly columnar 




Fig. 606. 


Fig. 604. 

or lamellar. B.B. melts to a dark- 
coloured glass, klalacolite common in 
primary limestoneB in Scotland, os at 
Shinuess, Ledbcg (fig. 606), and Glen 
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Sweden; Lake Baikal (BaikaXiU)\ near Lake Lbers in the Pyrenees 
{LherzolUe ) ; Sala (or Sahla) in Sweden (SahliU ) ; Shinness (figs. 
604, 606), Glenelg, Tirce, in Scotland ; Tyrol ; North America. 
Coccolite iH a gmnular sahlite or aumte. 

Leek-green, greenish black, or velvet-black, rarely 
brown ; streak greenish grey. Vitreous to retinoua ; translucent 
or opaque. Only slightly affected by acids. B.B. fuses to a black, 
often magnetic glass. An essential component of many rocks, 
as basalt, dolerito, clinkstone, and angite porfhyiy ; Germany, 
Auvergne, Vesuvius; St Kilda, Bum, Tiree, llalnain, and Urquhart 
in Scotland. Augite crystals in basalt often contain very many mi- 
croscopic crystals and glasses ; also jKires with fluid carbonic add. 

HumoniU.-^Xwt^w lamellar, and jet-black, with ^reen streak 
and bronzy tarnish, from the Hudson river ; the most highly ferru- 
ginous variety. 

Amianthus . — Some asl>estiform minerals are augite, but the 
greater number hornblende. 

BreislackiU . — Fine yellowish or brown woolly crystals. Vesuvius, 
and Capo di Bove near Borne. 

668. Diallaqe, (Ca, Ifig, Pe) Si . 

Like augite, and only a variety with very perfect cleava^ in 
the clinodiagonal, which forms with a second cleavage an angle of 
67*. Lustre metallic pearly ; colour grey or pinchbeck-brown. 
H. *4; G. •«3*23. B.B. melts easily to a greyish or greenish 
enamel. C.c.: 60 to 63 silica, 1 to 5 alumina, 16 to 28 magnesia, 
11 to 20 lime, and 6 to 20 manganese protoxide. Constituent of 
the augite rock of the Cuchullins in Skye and of the gabbroof Unst 
and Ayrshire. Baste in the Harz, Silesia, the AItin, Apennines, 
and Urals. Vanadine Brvnsiit^ containing soda and vanadic acid, 
is similar. At Craig Buroch (Banffshire) diallage passes in paulito. 

669. Jeffersonite. 

Oblique prismatic. Cl. prismatic ooP 87* 30', and orthodia^nal. 
H. — 4*6 ; G. —3*3 to 8*6. Dark olive-green, brown to black. Lustre 
greasy. A manganese and zinc augite, with 10*2 protoxide of 
manganese, and 10*16 oxide of zinc. Sparta in New Jersey. 

670. Acmite, 2‘P‘o§i,+8ftSi. 

Oblique prismatic. Crystals long often aente-pointed prisms. 

«P 87* 16', oopoo (r), r(s), 6P (o), - 6P*3(z) (figs. 607, 608). a 
like augite. H. -6 to 6*6; 

0.-3 *4 to 8*6. Nearly 
opaque; vitreous. Brownish 
or greenish black ; streak 
greenish grey. Imperfectly 
soluble in acids. B.B. fuses 
easily to a black magnetic 
glass. C.c.; 62 silica, 30 iron 
peroxide, 6 iron protoxide, 
aud 18 soda, but with 1 to 8 
manganese peroxide, and also 
3 to 4 titanic acid. Eger and 
Porsgrund in Norway. 

671. ^aBRiNE,&^i,-i-’6Sl 
+ 2^^a3i. 

Oblique prismatic; striated Fig. 607. (Sp. 670.) Fig. 608. 
or reed-like prisms of 86* 80' to 87* 46'. Cl. orthodiagonal per- 
fect, less distinct clinodiagonal, and prismatic. H.-6*6 to 6; 
U. — 3*4 to 3 ‘6 or 3*6. Vitreous; translucent on edges, or opaque. 
Greenish black. B.B. fuses easily, colouring the flame yellow. 
Scarcely affected by acids. C.c.: 49 silica, 31*7 iron peroxide, 
6*6 iron (and manganese) protoxide, and 12*7 soda, with a littls 
maj^nesia and ^tosh. Has the same relation to augite as arfved- 
sonite to hornblende. Near Brevig and Barkevig in^orwsy. 

672. Spodumene, 4*A*lSi,+3(ti, Na, Jt)8i. 

Oblinue prismatic, C 69* 40'. odP 87* (fig. 609). CL prismatio o#P 
and ortiiodiagonal, ]»erfect; chiefly massive 
or foliated. H. — 6*5 to 7; G. -8*1 to 
8*2. Translucent ; vitreous or pearly. 

Pale greenish grey or white to apple- 
green ; sti^k white. B.B. intumesces 
slightly, tinging the flame momentarily 
purplish red, and fuses easily to a colour- 
less glass. Not affected by acids. C.c.: 

65 silica, 28*7 alumina, and 6*8 lithia. 

Killiney near Dublin, Utii in Sweden, 

Tyrol. KilliniU (sp. 651 ), from Killiney, 
seems to be decomposed siMidamene, 

573. Petalite {Castor), 4itlSi^+8(ti, 

Oblique prismatic. Castor has C 67* 

84' and ooP 86* 20', in irregular rect- 
anmilar prisms, petalite being massive ^ 

and coarse granular. CL basal, ^tinct; in a second direction 
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(meetiiig at 1414*) lew so. H. -6*5 ; G. -2*4 to 2‘5. Greenish, 
greyish, or reddish white to pale red. Translacent; vitreous or 
pearly. B.B. melts easily into a porous obscure glass, colouring 
the fleered. Not affected by acids. O.c.: 78*3 silica, 17*4 idu- 
mina, 8*2 lithia, and 1*1 soda. Uto, Bolton in Massachusetts, 
York in Canada. Castor in Elba. MUarite^ valley of Milar, 
Switzerland. 

574. Rhodonite (Manganese^Spar)^ lifnSi . 

Anorthic. oofoo(a); ooPoo (6); 0P(c); »r(t<); f'oo (Jt); P«(»); 

'pop (o) ; m'Poo (0. a\b 111* a' ; c : a 93* 28' ; n : a 106* 19'; but 
chiefly massive or granular. 

CL ooPoo and OP, meeting ' ■../r 

at 87" 88', perfect ; brittle. ' ® i ^ r;; \ 

H.-5 to 5*6; G.-8*6 to — ^ \ ] 

8*7. Translucent; vitreous j « . j 

or partly pearly. Dark ^ j i 

rose-red, bluish red, or red- I \ ...••* — i 

dish brown. Not affected \ / 

by acids. B.B. fusible, 'y 

C.c. : 46*8 silica and 64*2 

manganese protoxide, with ^^^* °^^* 


8 to 5 lime and 0 to 6 iron protoxide. St Marcel, L&ugban* 
Ekaterinburg, the Harz, ana New Jersey. Bustamite^ pale 
greenish or reddish grey, with 14 lime, Mexico; Fowleritt^ New 
Jersey, with 7 to 11 iron protoxide; and Pa^shtrgiit^ Sweden, are 
varieties. Uydropitc^ Photicite^ Allagite^ and Hom^ Manganese 
are mere mixtures. 

675. Babingtonite, 9(0a, Pe, llii)Si4 

Anorthic. Crystals very low eight-sided prisma, small, attached. 

^ ; A 90* 24'; c : « 87* 27' ; a : 6 112* 

12' ; lid 81* 8' ; c\d 150“ 10' (fig. 

611). Cl. basal (c), very perfect ; also / ! !/ » 

along 6. H.-5-5 to 6; G.- 3 3 to / , \ / 

3*4. Thin lamime translucent. Splen- / j I 

dent vitreous ; black. Not affected by / / 

acids. B. B. fuses easily with efforves- K / 

cenco to a black magnetic bead. C.c.; / j / 

60*7 silica, 11 iron peroxide, 10-3 iron ^ f 
protoxide, 7*7 manminese protoxide, 
and 20*3 lime, in the Arendal ST»eci- gjj 

mens ; one from Nassau gave about 

17 of peroxide, with protoxides only 11. Tongue (Sutherland), 
Portsoy (Banffshire), Arendal, Nas^n, and Gouverneur (New 
York). 

676. SzABOiTE, ll)PeSi 3 4-2Ca8i. 

Anorthic. ool*'(0; ooT (m) 88“ 40' ; oofoo (6); ooPoo (a); P'(p); 

'P ( 0 ); (jr) : 2f '» (*) (fig. 612). H. - 
6*6; G. — 3*6. Brownish red to reddish 
yellow. Pleochroic. C.c. : silica 62*4, per- 
oxide of iron 44*7, lime 3 1. Slightly sol. 
in s. acid, more so in h. acid. Calvario on 
Etna, Mont Dore. ^ ^ ^ 

577. Anthoviiyllite, 3Mg§i + Pe’Si. " ^ 

Right prismatic, oo? 124* 30'. Cl. 
macrodiagonal, perfect. Clove- brown to 

purplish brown and leek-green. Trans- Li — — 

lucent; radiating and foliated. Pearly on «• kio/b,, r, 7 fl\ 
cl. plane. H. -6*5 ; G. -3*2. C.c. : silica 
55*9, protoxide of iron 16*7, moOTcsia 27 '8. B.B. very difficultly 


Fig. 511. 

Tongue (Sutherland), 


Fig. 512 (sj). 576). 


55*9, protoxide of iron 16*7, moOTcsia 27 '8. B.B. very difficultly 
fusible. Hillswick, Shetland ; Kongsberg and Modum, Norway ; 
Greenland, and the United States. 

678. Hobnblekde. 

Oblique prismatic (figs. 513 to 617; see also fig. 192). Distinct 
cleavage in several directions. H. - 4 to 6, but generally 5 (will 
scratch with knife); G. -2*6to 4 *0, but mostly high. Mostly 
coloured. Lustre vitreous, in some silky or metallic i»early. Sol. , 
but not very readily, in acids; more or less easily fusible. C.c.: 
anhydrous silicates and aluminates of lime, magnesia, iron pro- 
toxide; more sparingly of soda, yttria, and manganese protoxide. 
The chief species form by their decomposition highly fertile 
soils. 

Amphibole. ’•^Ohlicme prismatic, C 75* 10'. oop 124* 80', P 
148* 30'. The crystals short and thick, or long and thin prismatic ; 
formed specially Iw ooP (?/i), oop*ao (a:), and bounded on the 
ends chiefly by OP (p) and P (r). Twins common, with the 
chief axis the twin axis. Very often radiated, fibrous, or columnar, 
or granular, d. prismatic along ooP 124}*, very perfect; 
orthodiagonal and clinodiagonal very imperfect. H. -5 to 6; 
G. — 2*9 to 8*4. Pellucid in all degrees ; vitreous, but sometimes 
pearly or silky. Colourless or white, but usually some shade of grey, 
yellow, green, brown, or black. B.B. fuses, /^nerallyintumescing 
and boiling, to a grey, green, or black gl^. Those containing 


most iron are most fusible, and are also partially sol in h. acid, 
which scarcely affects the others. C.c. very TSiiable; the silica 
is partly replaced by alumina, moially in the green or black 
varieties; RO is chiefly MgO, CaO, and FeO. Lime is the most 



Fig. 513. Fig. 514. 


constant element, in most from 10 to 12; magnesia and iron protoxide 
replace each other, the one increasing as the other diminishes. 

With 4Si and R-2l(tg4* l0a + if'o, the average composition is 58*6 
silica, 17*8 magnesia, 12*6 lime, and 16*1 iron protoxide; but 



Fig. 615. Fig. 516. Pig, 517. 


analyses give 40 to 60 silica, 0 to 17 alumina, 0 to 80 magnesia, 
10 to 15 lime, 0 to 36 iron protoxide (or peroxide), and 0 to 4 
manganese protoxide, 0 to 8 soda, 0 to 3 |K)tash, and 0 to 1 *5 
fluorine with a little water. 

The more inij)ortant varieties are — 

Amia7ithiLs, Asbestos^ and Bysaolite^ 2iilgSi + CaSi . Fine fibrous. 
White, grey, or green. The fibres often easily separable, elastic, 
and flexible. Unst, Shinness, Portsoy, Savoy, Tyrol, Corsica. 

TremolUe^ OrainmatiUt 3MulSi + OaiSi, with 58*85 silica, 28*89 
magnesia, and 13 *26 lime. White, grey, green ; in long prismatic 
crystals, often striated longitudinally. Pearly or silky ; semi- 
transparent or translucent. IL B. fuses readily to a white or nearly 
colourless glass. Loch Shin (Sutherland), Glon Tilt, Glenelg, 
'firee, Cornwall, Cumberland, Sweden, the Alps, Pyrenees, Silesia, 
Siberia, North America. 

Nephrite, or Jade, is a tough, compact, fine-grained tromolite, with 
H. — 6 to 6*6; 0 —2*9 to 8*1. Fracture close splintery. Very 
tenacious. Translucent ; dull to rcsinoui. Leek-green to blackish 
green. Feels slightly greasy. Formerly made into ring-stones, 
amulets, idols, and war axes. New Zealand, China, Mexico, Peru, 
Balta (Shetland). 

AetinoliU, Actinote, or Strahlstein (Gu, Mg, Fe) Si . Coloui 
green, inclining to black, grey, or brown. Translucent through- 
out, or only on the edges. Long prismatic crystals, or radiated- 
columnar masses. B. B. melts to a greenish or blackish enamel. 
Fethaland and Colafirth and Hillswick (Shetland), Oronsay, Ord 
Ban (Inverness), Sweden, Tyrol, North America. 

Hornblende, — 6k^i-f li^i|. Green or black, seldomer brown o.' 
grey. G. -31 to 3*3. B.B. fuses rather easily to a yellow, 
greenish, or black enamel. Three varieties are distinguished, (a) 
The noble or PargasiU, pale celadon- or olive^een, and strong 
Tjcarly or vitreous lustre ; at Pargas in Finland, Tyrie in ScotlancL 
(6) Common hornblende, dark leek- or blackish-green, ^aque ; 
streak greenish grey. A constituent of many rocks, as in l^rwty, 
the Alps, and Scottish Highlands (Ballater, Ben Atihaar, Glen- 
bucket, Colafirth). (c) Basaltic, foliated, with bright efoa oleavsge, 
opaque, velvet-black ; streak grey or brown. Generally containa 
alumina (9 to 15) and much (5 to 11) iron peroxide. In basalt and 
volcanic rocks; Etna, Vesuvine Rhineland, Bohemia. 
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67«. AKmnMtoim*, «i «,p 

Oblique priimatic. o»Pi *1 « i P; 120 
124* 2 I, Mrfeot; aleo OP. Moaaive. Bjack; opaque. Vitreo^ 
H -8 : b. -8'44. C.C.; eiliea 48, alumina 4'6, I«ro«d« oi iron 
1 - 8 . n^toxide 84, limo 67, soda 8'6. Streak dark blue-^y. 
Fusible in fine splinters in the flame of a candle. B.R intu- 
mesces and melto easily to a black miotic globule. Not Ml. 
in acids. Kaiigerdluarsuk in Greenland, Fredenksvarn, Arendal, 
El Paso in Colorado. 


680. Pii/OLITK, 4i!gSia + AlSia + 1 6S . 

Felted or matted fibres more or less dense. Cr^m yellow to 
buff. Dull ; extremely tough ; absorbs water like a sponge. 
H. - 1 to 2*6 ; G. - ’68 to 1 '34. Structure varies considerably, ana 
has given rise to trivial names, as mountain paper, mouutam 
leather, mountain fiesh, rock cork, &c. MounLain Po/wr occurs m 
thin sheets at Boyne Castle near Banff ; MownUiin Burn 

of the Cairn (Cabrach), Tod Head (Kincardineshire), Leadhills, 
Strontian ; Hock Cork, Portsoy and Boyne Castle, Saxony, and 
Sweden. C.c. : silica 61*6, alumina 8*6, ferrous oxide 2-88, 
magnesia 10 ‘2, water 23*3. 

681. Kiiokidolite, 31’eSi + (f^a,Mg)Sij + 26. 

Delicate, easily separable, but tough fibres ; elastic. H. 4 ; 
0. - 3 *2 to 3 *3. Translucent ; silky. Jndigo-blue ; streak lavender. 
B.B. fuses easily to a black magnetic glass. C.c. : silica 60*3, imn 
protoxide 85, magnesia 2*2, soda 67, water C'8. Stavera in 
Norway, Groenland. A fibrous yellow mineral from Orange river, 
SoiitJi Africa, has been referred liere ; its fibres are not separable, 
and its hardness is 7. Ahriachanite^ a very similar mineral, of blue 
colour, occurs near Inverness. 


682. OlMUCOrHANE, 9ftSi + 2:AilSi3. 

Oblique prismatic. Cl. prismatic, perfect ; fracture oonchoidal. 
H. -6‘6; G. -3’1. Translucent; vitreous to pearly. Indigo- 
blue, grey, bluisli black. B.B. becomes brown, fusing easily to 
olive-grecu gloss, C.c.: silica 56 '6, alumina 12*2, protoxide of 
iron 10*9, magnesia 8, soda 9*3. Island of Syra. 

688. HttHMANNITK, JltiSi . 

Granular and arborescent. Hose-red. G. '»3*4. C.c, ; protoxide 
of manganese 46*7, silica 48*9, lime 2, magnesia 2*4. Cumiuiugton 
in Massacliusetts. 


684. GniTNEiiiTE, Mi. 

Aabestiform. G. -3*7. Brown; silky hnstro, C.c.: protoxide of 
iron 51*55, silica 45*45. Mt. des Maures (Var). 

586. loLiTE {Cordicrite^ Dichroite)^ 'A'«Si8+2(J5lg, JeOSi. 

Right prismatic. ooP (P) 119® 10', middle edge of P 96* 36'. 
Form ooP (T), oofoo (f), OP {m)\ and this with ooPoo (k\ 
oofs (d), poo (w), and JP (»), (fig, 518); short, prismatic. Cl. 

ooPoo distinct, traces along Poo ; fracture conchoidal or uneven. 
H.-7 to 7*5; G.-26 to 2*7. Trans- 
parent or transliicoiit ; vitreous, inclining 
to resinous. Colourless, hut chiefly dark 
blue, or violet, green, brown, yellow, and 
grey. Often with distinct trichroism ; on 

OP blue, on ooPqo grey, and on ooPoo yel- 
lowish. B.B. fuses difficultly to a clear 
glass; slightly affected by acids. C.c : 48 
to .51 silica, 29 to 33 alumina, 8 to 13 mag- 
nesia, 1 to 12 iron protoxide. Cabo do Oata 
in Spain, Bodenmais (Pcliom), Orijerfvi in 
Finland {StcinheiliU)^ Norway, Sweden, 

Greenland, North America, and Siberia. 

Small rolled 'masses of an intense blue colour 
and transparent, found in Ceylon, are the Fig. 518. 
Sapphire iEau or Luchssapphir of the jewellers. 

The following have been considered cordierito altered, or with 2 to 
6 atoms water ; — (a) Bon^orfite, Hydrous lolUe, greenish brown or 
dark olive-grMn ; near Abo. (6) JSsinarkiUf CMorophylliUt large 
prisms or foliated, or brownish ; near Cabrach (Abex^een), 
Brevigin Norway, unity iu Maine, and Haddam in Connecticut 
w) FahlunitSy TrielasiU, compact, greenish brown or black, foliated ; 
H. •■2'5 to 8; Q, -*2*6 to 2*8; Falun, (d) IluroniU^ granular; 
pearly, yellowish-green; H-3*3; G.-2*86; infusible end insol- 
uble ; Lake Huron. («) fTeissiU, kidney-shaped and ash-grey or 
brown ; Falun and Lower Canada. (/) PyrargilliUt indistinct 
imbedded crystals, black passing into brown or red, dull resinous 
lustre; H. —S’S; G. •■2*5; Helsingfors, {g) Pinits^ crystallized, 
or miaaive and laminar, with imperfect cleavage; H. -2 to 8; 
G.«2*7 to 2*9, semitranslucent or opaque, dull or resinous, and 
dirfygrajr, grtiiL or brown ; B. B. fuses to a glass, sometimes dear, 
at other nmes wk-ooloui^ ; Auveigne, Schneeberg, Penig in 
Saxonj, the Hare. OomwaU, Cabrach and Tony(Aberdeene^}, 



the United States, and Greenland 650^ OoHietnm 

Oeroldsau in Baden, snow-white, opaque, fragile, ia sim il a r , (h) 
Oigantolite ; H. -3*5 ; G. -2*8 to 2*9 ; opajue, dull i^ous, and 
greenish grey or brown ; B. B. intumesces slightly, and fusM emy 
to a greenish sla^g ; Tammela in Finland, (t) BrcusolUs^ l a mell a r 
and green; Brevig in Norway. 


586. Emerald {Beryl)^ AlSis + sCflSl . 

Hexagonal; P 69® 53 ', Crystals of ooP, OP, and ooP, ooP2, OP, F 
(a, p^ c, s, fig. 619) are prismatic, 
generally with vertical strite. Cl. 
basal, rather perfect; ooP im- 
perfect. H.— 7*6 to 8 ; G. — 2*6 
to 2 * 8 . Transparent or trans- 
lucent ; vitreous. Colourless or 
white, but generally green, some- 
times very brilliant; also yellow 
and smalt-blue. B.B. melts with 
difficulty on the edges to an obscure 
vesicular glass. Not affected by 
acids. C.c.: 67*5 silica, 18 *7 

alumina, and 13*8 glucina, with 
0*3 to 3 iron peroxide, and 0*3 
to 3*5 chrome oxide in the rich 
green emerald. Phvcrald, bright 
green ; G. -2*710 to 2*769; occurs ^ 

m Mubo Valley near Bogota, also 

in Salzburg and the Urals. Bcryl^ or Aquamarine^ colourless, or 
less brilliant; G.— 2*677 to 2*725 ; near Mursinsk and Ncrtchinsk 
iu Siberia, Salzburg, and Brazil ; iu the United States, where at 
Grafton, between the Connecticut and Merrimack, crystals 4 to 6 
feet long, and weighing 2000 to 8000 H), occur ; Moume Moun- 
tains in Ireland ; Mount Hattock and Cairngorm in Scotland (fig, 
98). Oomnum Beryl at Faluxi in Sweden, Fossum in Norway, 
Limoges in France, Ibvbonstein in Bavaria, Nigg Bay and Pitfodels 
and Rubislaw near Abeideon (Damdsonitc), Struay Bridge (Ross). 
Emerald and beryl are inuih valued os i>reciou 8 stones. Known 
from quartz by face Forms shown in figs. 92, 95, 96, 97, 98, 276. 

687. Lbucophane, 6 CnSi + 3trlSi-i-2NaF. 

Right prismatic. ooP 91®. Cl. basal pijrfcct. H.-3*6to4; 
G, — 2*97. Pellucid. Wine-yellow to olive-green. Vitreous. 
B.B. fuses to pale violet-blue bead. C,c. ; silica 47, lime 23*4, 
glucina 10*7, soda 11*3, fluorine 6 * 6 . Lamo in Norway. 



688. Melinophane, 7(ft|Sia) + 6NaF. 

Pyramidal. P 122® 23'. Mostly lamellar. 11. —6; G.-3. 
Uoiioy-yeliow to citrou-yollow. Brevig and Fredcriksvarn. 


Felspar Group. 

Crystallization oblique }>rismatic or anorthic ; very similar both 
in aspect and in angles. Cl. very distinct, especially the hoBaX P; 
less so the clino- or brachydiagonal M. G. - 2*4 to 8*2, but mostly 
2*6 to 2*8 ; 11. - 6 or a little more. Slightly or not at all soluble in 
acids. B. B. fusible, but often with difficulty. Translucent ; pure 
varieties transparent. Colourless, white, or shades of red ; less 
commonly of green or yellow. C.c. ; anhydrous silicates of alumina, 
and of an alkali or alkaline earth. 

The felspars are very important constituents of the earth’s crust, 
occurring in nearly all the igneous rocks, and in many of the 
stratified crystalline schists. In true strata they are found chiefly 
as fragments or decomposed, and in the latter state form a large 
part of wet soils and clays. By the older mineralogists and in 
popular language many species are conjoined under the common 
name of felspar which are now considered as distinct, each of them 
having not only its peculiar physical and chemical characters, but 
also geognostic ^sition and associated groups of minerals. Thus 
orthoclase, and the other more siliceous felspars with potash, abound 
in granite and the platonic rocks ; the less siliceous, with soda and 
lime, characterize the volcanic rocks, — e.g,^ labradorite the basaltic 
group, glassy felspar the trachytic. Orthoclase is associated with 
quartz, homblende, and mica; glassy felspar either with hornblende 
and a black mica or with augite ; labradorite with augite, very 
rarely with quartz or hornblenae. 

The felspars are best known from similar uiinerals by their hard- 
ness (they scarce ecratch with a good knife), difficult ^ibili^, and 
unequal cl^vages. The following marks may aid the student in 
distinguishing the more common species. In orthoclase the basal 
cleavage plane forms a right angle with the clinodiagonal cleavage 
planes M on both hands ; in the triclinic or plagiodase felspars 
the angles are unequal. Orthoclase, albite, andesine, and oUgodose 
are insoluble in acids ; labradorite and anorthite are more or leas 
soluble. In granite, when decomposing, orthoclase often baimmes 
reddish or dark-red ; oligoclase dull green, and at length white. 

Walterhausen considers that the felspars are mixtures of three trot 
species, forming a series with the oxygen of the silica, alumina, and 
RO in ths proportions x:3; 1,— a; ranging from 24 to A Toher- 
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mak and moat mineralogiatB now take a similar yiew, remrding 
orthodaae, albite, and anortbite alone as tme species, of which the 
others are nuxtures. Those consisting essentially of potash and soda 
only are meohamcal mixtures of orthoolase and albite, the distinct 
lamellm being risible by the microscope ; those again that contain 
essentially lime and soda together are, sometimes at least, chemicai, 
being isomorphous compounds of albite and anorthite in rarions 
proportions, and with corresponding transitions in crystallographic 
and physicad properti^ Notwithstmiding this, these intermediates 
must be regarded as independent mineral species, inasmuch as they 
are sereraliy typical of certain rocks, and have characteristic forms 
differing from each other in angular inclination. 

589. Orthoolase, S^ij+^ij. 

Oblique prismatic, C-63* 57', ooP ( T and 1) 118® 47' ; P®ao {x) 
66®46'; 2P*oo (n) 90*71'; 2Pooo (y)85®45'. The commonest and 
simplest forms are ooP, OP, Pooo , and ooP«ao (AT), ooP, 0? (P), 
2 P^qo (figs. 620 to 527). When ooP predominates the crystals 



Fig. 520. 




Fig. 522. 





Fig. 523. 

are short rhombic prisms ; 
when ool***) ]iredominates 
they arc tabular ; when 
ooP and odP*oo predomi- 
nate they are short hexa- 
gonal prismatic, wlien OP 
and ooP®oo they are rect- 
angular })rismatic, often 
much lengthened. Twins 
are very frequent, and 
occur according primarily 
to four laws. First, 


Fig. 624. 


Fig. 625. 


.-'V \ 





Fig. 527. 


Fig. 626. 

through revolution of one lialf or of a whole crystal, then forming 
interpenetrating twins routtd a vertical axis (fig. 105). In the case 
of this hemi tropic revolution one of the external faces Ijecomes a 
face of union. According as the right or the left half (or whole 
crystal) ds conceived to be that which has been revolved the cnrstals 
are termed right and left, os in figs. 188, 189. Second, by revolution 
of one half around an axis normal to M ; in such twins the com- 
position is not evidenced externally exeept by sutures. Third, 



Fig. 528. Fig. 629. 


Fig, 530. 


through revolution round an axis normal to P, forming orthorhombic 
prisms which show a herring-bone lineation, tbrougli the meeting of 
striae commonly present ^n the faceif i)arallel to the intersection 
of its edge with the face f (fig. 628). Fcmrth, by revolution round 
an ^is normal to 2P®ao (n) ; this also forms a prism the section of 
which is nearly square (fig. 629). Compoundf twins on this last 
type are formed of 3 to 4 and 8 crystals (ng. 530). 

Ocenrs also massive, and coarse or fine granular. Cl. basal (P), 
very perfect j clinodiagonal (if), perfect (P : if- 90") ; fracture 
conchoidal or splintery. H. -6 ; G. -2*68 to 2*68. Transpspent 
to translnoent on the edges ; vitreous hot pearly on cl. ; and also 
opalescent, with bluish or changing colours. Occasionally colour- 
less but generally led, yellow, gr^, or green. B.B. fuses wi^ 


difficulty to an opaque vesicular glass. Not affected by acids. C.c, : 
64*6 silica, 18*6 alumina, and 16*9 potash, but generslly 10 to 14 
potash, 1 to 4 soda, 0 to 1*8 lime, 0 to 2 iron peroxide. Varietwa 
are — 

(1) Adularia and Ics'-spar, transisirent or translucent, splendent 
and almost colourless. Some with bluish opfdescence are named 
MoonHone ; St Gotthard, Mont Blanc, Dauphin4, Arendal, Green- 
land, and Ceylon. 

(2) Common Felspar, generally white or red, especially flesh-red, 
is a common constituent of many rocks. Crvstols at Baveno on 
Lago Maggiort', Lomnitz in Silesia, Moume Mountains and Wick- 
low in Imand, Aberdeenshire (at Kubislaw 6 or 8 inches long) ill 
Scotland, and at Carlsbad and Klnbogeu in Bohemia. Amtaon 
Stone, vordigris-greeu, from Sutherland, Lake Ilmen, and Colorado, 
and Murchisonite, golden or greyish yellow, from Arran and Dawlish, 
are varieties. 

(3) The Glassif Felspar or Sanidine (C 64* 1', ooP 119“ 16') coU' 
tains 3 to 12 potasn and 3 to 10 soda. Crystals Imbedded ; 
vitreous, translucent, and often much cracked ; Arrau, Eigg, and 
other parts of Scotlaitd, Drachenfcls, Auvergne, and other countries, 

Ortlioclaso occurs in granite, gneiss, and porphyry in many 
countries. It is coinmouly associated with quartz ; sometimes, an 
in the Graphic Granite of Sutherland, Harris, and Portsoy, in 
letter-liko combinationB of tlie latter. It is very liable to decom- 
position, when it is converted esjwcially into kaolin, used for 
manufacturing }K)rc(dain and stoneware. The adularia or moon- 
stone and the green amazon stone are cut as ornamental stones 
Ltclitt, from Biddean nam Hiau in Argyllshire and Grythytton in 
Sweden, is a somewhat siliceous liorny-lustrod flosli-coloured com- 
pact variety. Peiunlte and Iloniatoiu are similar but ujoro impure. 
Atimtdine is a variety with angle distorted by interstitial penetra- 
tion, by oligoclasc (Sutln-riand), and by albite (Frederiksvum, &c.). 

690. Aliute, AlSi, I NaSij . 

Anortbic. OP (P) ; oofoo {M) 86* 24'; ooP' (1 ) ; <»T (T) 122* 15'; 
but angles variable. Crystals, generally like tlioae of orthoolase, 
aro tabular or prismatic (tig. 197). Hemitroi >08 common, esiiecially 

united by a face of qoI'oo (figs. 531, 582) tlie re-entering angle be- 




twcicn the faees of OP (Hand /*') 172" 48' being very characteristic. 
Fig. 198 is another common honiitropo. Also massive, and in radiat- 
ing plates. Cl. basal and bnu'diydiagonal, almost equally |>orfect ; 
fracture conchoidal or uneven, H. — 6 to 6*5; 0. — 2*6 to 2*67. 
Rarely transparent ; vitreous, pearly on the cl. Colourless, but 
generally white, grey, green, red, or yellow; streak white. B.B. 
difficultly fusible, ^ 

tinmng the flame 
yellow, to a white 
Hcmiopoque glass. 

Not allected by 
acids. C.c.: 68*6 
silica,! 9 ’6alumina 
with O’l to 1 iron 
]H;roxide, and 11 *8 _ 

soda, with 0 *3 to 4 

lime, 0 to 2*5 {mtash. Hence albite and orthoclase both contain 
soda and i)otash, only in difleicnt proportions. Albite is most 
easily recognized by its fre<juent re-entering angles, its readier 
fusibility, and the obliquity (93* 36') of its cl. planes, often marked 
with strise. Veridine is a variety of which fig. 588 is a typical 
fonn. 

Albite is a constituent of many greenstones," as at Corstorphine 
(Edinburgh), and of granite, syenite, gneiss, porphyry, and traenyte. 

iraoch’s Cairn, Aberdeenshire, being the colouneas 



Crystallized at Murd 

felsjiar of the red granites of Gotland. 

Tyrol, Salzburg, and Arendal. 

Adinole is a comiiact variety similar in appearance to LeelUe, 


Dauphin^ St Gotthard, 


691. Anobtiiite, *:^l8i + CaSi . 

AnortWe. OP (P ) : oof* (U) 86* 60' j cF (/) : ooT(D 120* 
80'. Hemitropes common on l^th M and P. Angle between P 
and P 180* 24'. Cl. basal and brachydiagonal, penect H. - 6 ; 
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G. "> 2*7 to 2*78. TranBparent or translncent^ Yitreons. Colourleas or 
white. B. B. fuses to a clear glass ; soluble without gelatinizing in 
con. h. acid. C.c.: 48 silica, 86*9 alumina, 20*1 lime, sometimes 




with magnesia and soda. Fetlar in Shetland ; Lendalfoot in Ayr* 
shire, in gabbro; Monte Somma, Iceland, Java. Lepoliit and.^m- 
phodtliie are varieties. In LatrohUe the greater part of the lime is 
replaced by potash. Glen Gairn and Labrador. At both rose-red. 

592. Oliooclask, 29&lSi2 + (2^a, Cia)|Sij,. 

Anorthic. 0? : oofoo 86“ 10'; ooF : ooT 120® 42'. Hemitropes 
lace w, with p i jr/ 178® 4'; Z ; Z 120® 20'; y : y 179® 9'; a: : aj 176® 59'. 
d. basal, perfect ; brachydiagonal, less so. H. — 6 ; G. — 2 *62 to 2 *84. 
Vitreous, resinous on the cl. White, with a tinge of green, gi*ey, 
or red. B. B. melts easier than orthoclase or albite to a clear glass ; 
not affected by acids. C.c. : 68 silica, 23*4 alumina, 8*4 soda, and 
4*2 lime; thus nearly— 3 albite and 1 anorthite. Distinguished 
from orthoclase by the marked stria on the faces ; less readily from 
albite, but more fusible and G. higher. The common associate of 
orthoclase in ihe Scotch grey granites, especially in vein granite, as 
at Bispond and Ben Loyal (ngs. 586, 537) in Sutherland, and at 




Rubislaw ; Scandinavia, Urals, Harz, and North America. The 
Stmatone, from Foinaven in Sutherland, Norway, Lake Baikal, and 
Ceylon, with a play of colour duo to imbedded crystals of rubin* 
glimmer (gothite), belongs to this species. 

598. LABRADOiiiTE,'^Si,+(0a, ^fa)Si. 

Anorthic. OP : oof 09 86' 40' ; OP : oo'P 111' ; OP : ooP' 118' 

84'i ooP' : »'P 121' 37' ; oof 00 : ooP' 120° 58' ; oof 00 : ooT 117* 
80'. Hemitropes of three types : — (1) according to the first law of 
orthoclase as in fig. 588 ; that is, vertical revolution and face of 

union oefoo ; (2) re volution of one half with reunion on the face ooPod, 



as in fig. 589 ; (8) with twin face P, as in fig. 540. Hemitropes of 
the last form also occur in which the lower half consists of a nemi- 
tropa formed according to the second method. Crystals imbedded 


in rocks consist generally of repeated twins affording an an^^e of 
178® 20'. Cl. basal, perfect; brachydiagonal, less so ; both usually 
striated on account of the above twinning. H. "-fi; G. — 2*68to2*7£ 
Translucent ; vitreous, on the cl. resinous. Grey, passing into white, 

green, yellow, or red. The faces of oopao often exhibit very beauti- 
ful changing colours— blue, green, yellow, red, or brown— some- 
times bands intersecting at certain angles. B.B. fuses more readily 
than orthoclase to a compact colourless glass. Sol. in h. acid. C. c. : 
52*9 silica, 80*8 alumina, 12*8 lime, and 4*5 soda. It is thus-l 
albite and 8 anorthite. Common constituent of dolerite, gabbro, 
and hyperstheno rocks. In Scotland, Labrador, Finland, Harz, 
I'yrol ; also at Etna and Vesuvius. 

694. Andksine, ‘AlSij + (SfaOa)Si . 

Anorthic. Crystals similar to albite and anorthite. Twin face 
2i. Ciystals generally formed of repeated plates. 0. — 2 *67 to 2 *7. 
Physical properties like albite; more easily fusible to a porous white 

g lass ; h. acid sometimes dissolves out alternate lamina of crystals. 

L c. : 59 ‘7 silica, 25 *6 alumina, 7 *7 soda, and 7 lime, and thus nearly 
1 of albite and 1 anorthite. Typical of the primary limestones 
and a granitic belt therein in Scotland, as at Sliinuess, Urquhart, 
Dalnain, Ac. In the Andes, the Vosges, and Iceland. 

696. Hyalophane, A’lSig, SSij+AlSi, fiaSi. 

Oblique prismatic ; resembles orthoclase ; crystals and angles 
nearly the same. Cl. OP, jKjrfect. 11. —6 to 6*6 ; G. — 2*8 to 2*9. 
Transparent. Lustre vitreous. Colourless, white, and flesh-rod. 
C.c.: silica 52*7, alumina 21, baryta 15*1, potash 7*8, soda 2*1. 
B.B. difficultly fusible to a blebby glass, not acted upon by acids. 
Binnon in Valais, Jacobsberg in Sweden. 

596. Barsovite, A‘l&‘i + (iaSi. 

Right prismatic, or oblique prismatic. H. ==5*6 to 6 ; G. =2*68. 
Snow-white ; translucent. Fracture granular. Pearly. C. c. : silica 
42*2, alumina 86*4, lime 19 *8. Gelatinizes in h. acid, difficultly 
fusible. A dimorphic form of anorthite. Barsovskoi in the Urals. 

697. Saussurite. 

A massive, granular, translucent, white or pale green felspathic 
mineral of the nature of anorthite mixed with labradorite. H. — 6 to 
7 ; G. — 8 *26 to 3 *4. Probably a mixture. Occurs in loose blocks near 
Geneva, and in Corsica. In China and in India is carved under the 
name of Oriental jade (nephrite). Seems to be confounded also 
with zoizite, and perhaps with yu (prehnite). Jadeite is similar. 


Zeolite Group. 

These crystallize in all the systems except the anorthic, and them- 
selves present great variety of development. Mostly hyaline and 
white ; rarely red, grey, or yellow. Cl. generally distinct. All 
^ield water in closed tube ; all fusible B.B. most easily, and often 
mtumescing ; all sol. in acids, and mostly gelatinize or deposit 
silica. They are hydrated silicates of alkalies, or alkaline earths, 
mostly with silicates of alumina, but rarely contain magnesia. 
Some mineralogists regard the water as basic, in union with silica, 
and Kenngott gives the formula in that form, thus : — 

Analcime, 2&i + 2(lft, Si), 

Natrolito, (Sa’Al) 2Si + 2(S, Si), 

Stilbite, Ca, Al + 6(if, Si), 

and the others similar. They are generally found hi amygdaloidal 
cavities or fissures of trap or idutonic rocks, apparently as deposits 
from water percolating into them, and are thus probably productf 
of decomposing uepheline or felspa^ or hydrated felspars them- 
selves. They never form constituents of rocks. Natrolite, 
scolezite, thomsonite, and the connected varieties are marked by 
their needle-like radiating forms ; stilbite and heulandite by their 
broad, foliated, pearly cleavage. 

598. Peotolitx, 4CBSi + H . 

Oblique prismatic, C 84® 87'. ooPoo (c) ; OP (w) 96® 23'. CL c 
and u. Twin-face c ; chiefly spher- 
oidal and radiating fibrous. H. -5; 

G. — 2*74 to 2*88. Translucent; 
crystals pearly ; fibres silky. Pale 

r sn to yellowish white. Sol. in 
acid, leaving silica. C.c.: 54*2 
silica, 88*7 lime, 0*4 soda, and Fig. 541 

2*7 water. Ratho, Corstorphine, Castle Rock, and Arthur's Seat^ 
Edinburgh; Kilsyth, Stirling ; Knockdolian and Lendalfoot, Ayr* 
shire; Skye ; Montebaldo ; Monzoni Valley in Tyrol. 

599. Walkebitx, 4&aiSi+]ilggi4'}^*ii+2S* 
like pectolite, but columnar. H. «• 4 *5 ; G. — 2 *7. Flesh-coloured. 
Lustre pearly to greasy. C.c.: silica 58*7, lime 28*6. magnesia 
5*1, soda 7*9, water 4*6. Corstorphine Hill, Burntisland. 

600. XoNOTLiTE, 

Massive. H, «= 6; G. = 2*6 to 2*7. Fink, white, and grey. Tongk; 
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^nurture conchoidal and splintery. C.c. : silica 49*8, lime 48*£, 
protoxide of manganese 2*8, protoxide of iron 2*9, water 8*7. 
iCilfiniclien and Torosay (Midi), Xonotla (Mexico). 

601. Tobehmoritb, 8(Ca4, £E)§i5+2i&. 

Massiye, fine gmnular; translucent; fracture hackly. H.-5; 
0.-2'4. Pale pink. C.c.: silica 49*8, lime 87*2, water 12*9. 
l^obennory (Mull), Dunvegan (Skye). 

602. Okenite, 

Bight prismatic. ooP 122** 10'. Usually fine fibrous; radiatbg. 
H. — 5; G. -2*28 to 2*86. Pellucid; slightly pearly. Yellowish 
to bluish white. In powder easily sol. in h. acid, leaving 
l^tinous flakes after ignition. C.c. : 66*6 silica, 28*4 lime, and 
17 water; an apophyllite without tlie fluorine. Disco Island, 
Faroes, and Iceland. 

603. Apophyllite, 8((5a§i+2fi) + KF. 

Pyramidal. P 120* 56'. P, ooPoo (m), OP (o), c»P2 (r). 
Rarely lamellar. Cl. o, perfect. Brittle. H. -4*5 to 5; 
G.->2*8to 8*4. Transparent; vitreous. On o pearly (IchlhyopA- 
ihaXmiU), Colourless, rarely pink, green, red, brown, and yellow. 
B.B. exfoliates, intumesces, and melts to white enamel. Sol. in 
h. acid, leaving silica. C.c, : silica 50*8, lime 24*7, water 15*9, 



Fig. 542. 




Fig. 643. 


Pig. 644. 


potassium 4*8, fluorine 2*1. Dunvegan and Storr, Skye (fig. 544); 
Chapel, Fife ; Corstorohine (fig. 542) and Rntho, near Ediimurgh ; 
Kilsyth, Bowling, Kilpatrick ; Port Rush, Ireland. In the form 
P (fig. 79), grass-green at Oxhavoer, Iceland (Oxkaveerite ) ; Utd, 
Sweoen ; Andreasberg and Faroes (pink) ; Faroes, and Poonah in 
India (green). Internal structure tesselated, being built up of wedge 
and lenticular forms with varying refractive indices, hence exhibit- 
ing a beautiful structure with polarized light. 

604. Gteolite, (jCa+jftySi+fi. 

Lamellar, radiate, spherical, and investing. H. - 8 to 4. Pearly. 
Bluish white to cream-coloured. Transparent, rapidly becoming 
opaque. C.c.: silica 53*8, lime 82*9, water 18*8. Quiraing, 
Lyndale, and Storr, Skye ; Loch Screden and Oarsaig, Mull ; Canna ; 
K!tfartut, Niakornak, and Disco ; Faroes ; Nova Scotia. 

606. Analoime, AlSij, + SaSi -f 2# . 

Cubic. ooOoo ; 202. Fracture uneven. H. - 5 *6 ; G. - 2 *1 to 2 *28. 
Colourless, white, flesh-red, scar- 
let Vitreous; transparcut. B.B. 
melts without frothing to a clear 
vesicular glass. Decomposable 
with gelannization in h, acid. 

C.c. : 54*5 silica, 23*8 alumina, 

14*1 soda, 8*2 water. Walls, 

Orkney; Talisker, Skye; Sanda, 
and Hebrides generally. Trans- 
parent at Eigg, and Elie, Fife ; 
scarlet at Bowdens, Kincardine ; 
opaque white at Glen Faig, 

8 idisbu] 7 Crags, and Dumbarton; 

Giant's Causeway, Seisser Alp in 
^^rrol, Cyclopean Islands (fl^. 545), Faroes, Iceland, and Nova 
Scotia. BwmophiU is a variety. Pecto- ^ 

Ute (sp. 598) occurs pseudomorphous after 
aaalcime, in large crystals of o, n, at 
Batho, Edinburghshire. 

e06. Pouvz, + 

Cubic. ooOco; 202 (fig. 546). Also 
massive. Gum-like externally. Brittle, 
with traces of cleavage. Fracture con- 
dhoidaL H. — 5*5 to 6*5 ; G.- 2*86 to 
2*9. Colourless. Vitreous. SoL in n. 
acid. C.c. : silica 44, alumina 16, oxide 
of emnium 84, soda 2*5, water 2*4. Elba. The only mineral which 
oontains cssium in quantity. 



Fig. 545. 



Fig. 546 (sp. 606). 


607. Faitjabite, 2i^i|+(0af^)|lSi|-M8£E. 

Cubic ; in octahedrons with the icositetrahedron |0}. Fracture 
uneven; brittle. H.-7;G. -1*92. Transparent; vitreous to 
adamantine. White to brown. Sol. in h. acid. C.c.: 40*8 silica, 
16 alumina, 4*4 lime, 4*8 soda, 28 water. Kaiserstuhl in Baden, 
Anuerod near Giessen, Eisenach, Marbuig. 

608. Cii ABASiTE (Lime’Chabaaite)^ ldclSi| + (3aSi + 6iS . 
Rhombohedral ; R 94* 46.' HR* ; - JR (r) ; - 2R (e ) ; oop2 (a). 

Twins very common (generally intersesting), on faces ooP and 




Fig. 547. 


Fig. 648. 


Pao . Primary rhombohedron is sometimes twinned with a crystal 
with faces r, e, a. Cl. r perfect. H.- 4 to 4 *5; G. -2 to 2*2. 
Transparent or translucent; vitreous. Colourless, and brownish. 




Fig. 549. 


Pig. 550. 


yellowish, brick-, and flesh-red. Sol. in h. ocid, leaving silica. 
C.c.: silica 47*8, alumina 20*8, lime 10*7, water 21*8. Lyndale 
(figs. 547, 548, 549), Talisker (figs. 176, 650, sometimes flesh 




Fig. 651. Fig. 552. 

colour), aud Storr, Skye (figs. 547, 548); Port Glasgow and Kil- 
malcolm (pink and brown) ; Giant’s Causeway and Magee Island 
(red), Faroes, Iceland, 

Aussig, Andreasberg 
(fig. 551). UaydeniU in 
tvanned rhonibohedra, 
with p ; p 95* to 97* and 
p ; 170* reentering (fig. 

552), from Fossa and 
Maryland, is similar. 

PhacoliU is chabasite in 
twins of iP2, ooP2, R, 

- iR at the Giant’s 
Causeway (fig. 154). At 
Richmond in Victoria 
they occur as in fig. ^*6- oos. 

663, - 2R (n), - |R (r), |P2 (0, OP (c) ; polar edge, fPS 145*. In 
this, half of the lime is replaced by soda. 

609. Qmmlijkits (8oda-ChabaaUe\ ai;l£(i|+f^aSi + 6d. 

Hexagonal R 112* 26' ; P 79* 64'. Combination P, OP, 
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(figi. 654, 666). Ftcw of P striated parallel to the polar edm, 
of the priem horizontally (fig. 665). Cl. ooP diatinct. Oma 


I, those 
Atinizee 




Fig. 667. 



Fig. 668 (sp. 611). 


Fig. 666 . 

with h. acid. C.c. ; 47*6 silica, 
p,. 19*7 alumina, 12 soda, 20*7 water, 

rig. ooj. Certain crystals seem to indicate 

twinning. Taliskor in Skye (twins of fig. 666 ), Glenaim in 
Antrim (fig. 656), Vicenza, Pyrgo 
in Cyprus, Cape Blomidon in Nova 
Scotia. 

CIO. Levtne, atlSi’a + OaSi + 

» 6 . 

Rhombohedral ; R (s) 79* 29' ; 

~ JR (r) 106" 3' ; OR (o). Forms 
intersecting twins as in fig. 657. 

11.-4; G. - 2 *1 to 2 *2. Colourless 
and white. C.c. ; silica 43*8, alumina 23*8, lime 9*7, water 21 . 
Storr in Skvo (o, s), Ireland (at 
Olenarm, Island Magee, London- 
derry, &c.), Iceland, Dalsnypen. 
and Naalsd in the Faroes. 

611. Hf.rschelitb, AlSij + 

Hexagonal prisms (e) sunnounted 
by two trihedral pyramids of 07 and 
one of aV (fig. 558). ; c 122 " 8 ' ; 

: « 107 “ 26'; c striated hori- 
zontally. Cl. c ; fracture con- 
choidal ; transparent ; vitreous. 

White or colourless. H. — 6 * 6 ; 

G. — 2*06. C.c.: silica 47, alu- 

mina 21 * 2 , lime 6 * 2 , soda 4*8, potash 2, water 17*86. Aci- 
Gastello and Palagonia in Sicily, Yarra in Australia. 

612. Lavmontite (Lconhardiitc), Als’ig + CaSi + 4H . 

Oblique prismatic, C 80" 42'. ooP (n/) 86 " 16'. ooP ooP (e) 

n8"30';Poo (.r,):- oolMll" 14' ; c : al25" 41'; 

0:6 90" ; r : s 149" 16'. 'Pwiii face a. Cl. m, 
perfect; very brittle. H.-3 to 8 * 6 ; G. - 2*2 
to 2*3, Pellucid when fresh ; vitreous ; pearly 
on cl. "White, cream-coloured, brick-red. De- 
composes rajndly through loss of water. B.B, 
intumosces, and melts first to a Avhite enamel, 
ultimately to a clear glass. Gelatinizes in h. 
acid. C.c: silica 50*9, alumina 21 * 8 , lime 
11*9, water lO^'S. Rapidly loses 1 equivalent 
or 8*86 per cent, of water, and becomes fri- 
able (Ajpostilhite). Kilfinicbeii, Mull (fig. 

659) ; Storr and Quiraing, Skye (hypostil- 
bite) ; Tod Head, Snizort, Glen Farg (red) ; 

Bowling, Dumbarton (twins of m, e); Huel- 
goat in Brittany ; Prague, Falun, Iceland, 

Faroes, Nova Scotia. Capordanitc from Tuscany 
water. 

613. EriSTILBITE 

AlSi3 + CoSis + 5fi . 

Oblique prismatic, C 64" 63'. 
ooP (m) 135" 10 '; Poo {1) 109" 

46'; iP(5)147"40'(fig.660). Henii- 
tropes united by ?n, with twins of 
the same united by the brachy- 
diagonal (a). Cl. brachydiagonal, 
peifeot. H. - 8*6 to 4; G. - 2*8 to 
2*4. Pellucid ; vitreous ; pearly 
on cl. Colourless. Sol. without 
platinizing. C.c. : silica 59, alum- 
ma 17*^ fime 9, soda 1*5, water 
14*6. Talisker in Skye (m, t, a); 

Hartlepool (in twins), Iceland, Faroes. Silesia, Viesch in Valais, 
Kora &!otia, and New Jersey. 



Fig. 669. 
has only 


{Heimtc), 



Ml 




Fig. 660. 



Fig. 661. 


Fig. 568. 


614. HErLANPiTB, AtlSi, + OoSi, -f . 

Oblique prismatic, 0 63® 40'. P®flo (p) 60® 20 ' ; 2 P (s) ; fP (i^ » 

2 P«oo (r) ; 8 P«oo (s) ; 00 Poo ; ooP®; OP. ziz 186® 4'; u : u 146® 62'. 
Crystals elongated along 
each of the axes pre- 
sent very varying forms, 
but generally tabular 
Cl. cTinodiagonal, per- 
fect ; pearly on this, 
vitreous on others ; 
brittle. H. - 8*6 to 4; 

G. — 2*1 to 2 * 2 . Trans- 
parent to translucent ; 
colourless, white, brick- 
red, rose, green, hair- 
brown. B.B, melts with 
exfoliation and intu- 
mescence to a white 
enamel. Sol. in h. 
acid, leaving silica. 

Storr and Talisker, 

Skve (fig. 662) ; Sanda ; 

Kilmalcolm; Catterline, 

Kincardine (fig. 568) ; 

Kil|>atrick Hills (p, m, 

n, z, w, r, s) and Kintyre _ . , 

(red); Iceland, Faroes, Fig. 664. Fig. 666 . 

Fassa Valley, Nova Scotia, Baltimore (Beaumonlite) (fig. 666 ) 
(p, m, 71, z, t ) ; Vindhya Mountains in India (fig. 664). 

616. Brewstkbite, ’A*lSi 8 + 6613 + 66 . l{-(fSr+|fta + f 6 a). 
Oblique prismatic, C 86 " 66 '. oop®oo (a) ; odP«oo (6) ; OP (0) ; 
7 tP®oo (c); ooP (m); qoP«2 (c); oop«f (^). e\e 
173® 10 ' (fig. 666 ). Cl. clinodiagonal, perfect ; 
pearly on do., vitreous on others; pellucid. 

H. -6 to 6 * 6 ; G.-2*6 to 2*46. Colourless, 
yellow, or brown. Sol. with gelatinization in h. 
acid. C.c. : 64*3 silica, 16 alumina, 9 strontia, 

6*6 baryta, 1*3 lime, 18*5 water. Strontiau, 

Freiburg in the Breisgau, Pyrenees. 

616. Phillipsitk, ’AlSi8+((3a, ft)Si+ 6 ft, 

Oblique prismatic, C 56® 1'. ooP (m) ; 
oop®oo ( 6 ) ; OP (c). Polar edges 120® 42' and 
119" 18'. Faces 6 and m striated parallel to | 
the intersections. Apparently always twinned; 
generally these duplicated by intersection on 
face h or face c (figs. 667, 668 ), and frequently Fig. 666 (sp. 616). 
arranged so that three of the above double twins intersect at 
right angles to one another, forming the cruciform fig. 669, 
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Fig. 669. Fig. 570. 

Whin the prismatic faces of these are short, the faces m of the 
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inteiMOting individoals fall nearly into one plane, presenting the 
fonD fig. 570 ; when long, fig. 100. Brittle ; fra^re uneven. 
H. - 4*5; 0. ■ 2 *15 to 2*2. Gelatinizes in h. acid C. e. : silica 48 *6, 
alumina 20*2, lime 7*8, potash 6*2, water 17*7. Giant's Causeway, 
Gieesen, Marburg, Cassel, Capo di Bore, Yesuvius, Iceland. 

617. Habmotome, i&'lSig+^ia-hSl^ . 

Oblique prismatic, C 56* 10'. odP (s) ; ooP oo (ft) ; OP (u> 
Pormi like phillipsite, but more frequently in simple twins. 
Physical properties like phillipsite, but G. •*2 3 to 2*5, and fuses 




Fig. 672. 


Fig. 571. 




Fig. 674. 

with difficulty. Difficultly sol. in li. acid. C.c. : 46*6 silica, 16*0 
alumina, 23*7 baryta, and 18*0 water. Strontian, tronsmrent 
{MorvmUet fig. 672) and opaque (figs. 671, 678) ; Glen Arbuclc (fig. 
674) and Bowling in Dumbarton ; Corstorphine near Edinburgh ; 
Ajidreasberg, Kongsberg, Oborsteiu. 

618. Stilbite, -^rsig + OttSig + 6 if , 

Oblique prismatic, but with right prismatic habit; C 60" 49'* 

o&PoD (a); c»Poo( 6 ) j P (r) ; ooP 2 (wi) ; OP (p). Cl. a, perfect. 
H. —3*6 to 4 ; G. -2'1 to 2*2. Transparent ; vitre- 
ous. Pearly on a. Colourless, white, yellow, pale 
brown, brick-red. Decomposed by h. acid, leaving 
silica. C.c. : silica 67*5, alumina 16*4, lime 8*9 
water 17*2. Storr and Talisker in Skye (a, 6, p) 

(fig. 676), and in Hebrides (colourless) ; Arran and 
Kilmalcolm (pale brown) ; Long Ciaig (Dumbarton) 
and Kinnoli (Kincardine) (brick-red) ; Iceland, 

Faroes, Andreaslierg,Vindliya Mountains, Wellington 
Mountains (Australia), Nova Scotia. 

Cl 9. PUFPLERITE, AlSig + OajjSij + 6S, 

Fibrous globular concretions, with vitreous surface. 

H. — 4; G. ■• 2 * 21 . Greyish white. Transparent, 
i/.c.: silica 62*8, alumina 16*3, lime 11 * 2 , water 
17*2. Puffiatsch in the Seisscr Alp. 

620. Edinotonite, 4^Sig + 3BaSi + 12^ . 

Pyramidal ; hemihedral with inclined faces. 

129^ 8 ' ; ooP (a) ; polar edges 
P 92* 61' (fig. 576). Cl. a, per- 
fect ; fracture uneven. H. -4 
to 4*6; G. —2*7 to 2*71. Trans- 
lucent; vitreous. Colourless. 

C.c.: sUica 87*3, alumina 28*76, 
baryta 26 *62, water 1 2 *46. Kil- 
patrick Hills in Dumbarton- 
shire. 

621. Foresite, 2ilSio 
-l-()Ja, 6 a,)Sia-f afi. 



Fig. 676. 

(sp. 618), 

P 87" 19' ; IP (n) 



Fig. 676 (sp. 620). 

OP. Cl. brachydiagonal, 


C^c. : silica 
Son Piero 


Right nrismatic. oopoo ; oopao 
perfe^; lustre thereon pearly. G. -2*4. White. 

50, alumina 27*4, lime 5*6, soda 1*4, water 16*1 
ill Elba. 

622. Hatrolite, ':^§ig-fl^aSi-h2i!E. 

Bight p'ismatic. oop (m) 91" ; P (o) ; polar edges 143" 20' and 
144* 40', middle edge 63" 20' ; ooPoo (6) ; »Pao (a). Radiating 


acicular crystals, often fibrous. CL ooP, perfect H. — 6 to 6*5; 
G.-2*17 to 2*26. Pellucid; vitreous. Colourless, ochre-yellow, 
reddish. Is not pyro-electrio. EB. melts quietly to a clear 1(1^ 
colouring flame yellow. SoL in oxalic aoid. G.c. : 47*2 silioa. 





Fig. 677. 

27 alumina, 16*3 soda, 9*4 water. Glen Farg (fig. 677), (colourless 
and reddish), Tantallon Castle (fig. 578), Dumbarton, Bowling 
(green), Campsie, Bishopton, Glonarm and Port Rush (Ireland), 
Auvergne, Hesse, Hobentwiel in Swabia, Norway. Ch'ocalits is red, 
fibrous, and investing ; Kin tyre, Forfarshire, Wemyss Bay. and the 
Urals. 

628. ScoLEOiTE, -f OaSi -f- SS . 

Oblique prismatic, C 89" 6 '. ooP (m) 91" 86 ' ; P (o) 144* 
20 ; ~ P. Prismatic and acicular crystals. Twins common, on face 
ooP®oo , one face with feathered atriffi. Cl. oop, perfect. H. — 6 to 
6 * 6 ; G. -2*2 to 2*3. Pellucid; vitreous; nyro-electric. White 
to reddish white. B.B. twists in a vermicular manner; melting 
readily to a porous gloss. Only par- 
tially sol. in oxalic acid. C.c. : silica 
45*8, alumina 26*2, lime 14*8, water 
18*7. StaflTa; Loch Scredon, Mull; 

Talisker, Skye ; Beruliord, Iceland 
(fig. 679); Faroes ; Vindhyas, India. 

Natrolite and scolocito pass into one 
another. There are two definite in- 
termediates-— JFarflriYe, consisting of 
two euuivalents of natrolite and one 
of scoiecito, and Mesolitc^ consisting 
of one of the former and two of the 
latter. The first of tliesi^ occurs 
at Glen Fiirg and at Bishopton 
(Galactite ) ; the second is the ordi- 
nary radiated zeolite of tlio ainygda- Fig. 679. 

loids of the Tertiary igneous rooks of the Hebrides and the Faroes. 
It there occurs in matted crystals of extreme tenuity {Cotton- 
$tone)y also in delicate feathery tufts ; in Ilenfrcwshire in spheres 
with an internally radiated stiucturo, and also in noodle form and 
in downy tufts. 

624. Gismondinr, ’:^ rsi-i-CaSi + 4fiF. 

Pyramidal. P (h) 92® 30' ; polar angle 118* 34' ; ooPco (fig. 
680). Cl. P. II. — 6 , on edges 
and angles 6 to 6 ; G . -2 *26. 

Translucent ; vitreous. Bluish 
white to pale rod. C.c.; silica 
36*9, alumina 27*3, lime 13*1, 

T}otash 2 * 8 , water 21*1. Island 
Magee and Larne, Ireland; Vesii- 
vius, Aci-Castollo, and Capo di 
Bovo; Schiffenberg near Giessen ; 

Schlaurotb near Gorlitz. 

625. Zeaoonitk, ■AtlSi-i-(UiiK) 

Right prismatic. P polar angle 120 " 37' and 121" 44' ; middle 
angle 89" 18'. Crystals like fig. 419. H. — 6 , on edges and angles 
7; G. -2*2. Tran^arent ; vitreous. Colourless, 
white, or bluish. C.c.: silica 44, alumina 23*8, 
lime 5 *3, pobish 1 1 * 1 , water 16 ‘ 8 . Capo di Bove. 

626. Thomsonite, 2!i’lSi + 2(0ttfc)Si+6SE. 

Right prismatic. ooP (m) 90" 26' ; ooPoo (a); 

oopoo (h ) ; 4poo (y) ; Poo (r) ; (a:). X ; x 

177* 84' 20 . Cl. macrodiagonal and brachy- 
diagenal, both perfect H. —5 to 6*6 ; G. —2*36 
to 2 * 88 . Translucent; vitreous ; yiearly on mac- 
rodiagonaL Colourless. B.B. difficultly fusible 
with intumescence to a white enamel. 1 ^ 1 . with 501 /g^ qm) 
gelatinization in h. acid. C.c. : silica 88*7, 
alumina 30*8, lime 18*4, soda 4*4, water 18*1. Lochwinnooh, 
Renfrew ; Kilpatrick (fig. 682) : Quiraing and Talisker (sometimes 



Fig. 680. 
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massive^granulEr) ; Bathlin and Magee Island, Ireland ; Faroes* 
Vesunus (fig. 681), Sicily, Bohemia, Tyrol, -r 

Nova Scotia. /\\ ^ / 

FaroeliU is a variety with 42*5 of siKca. 

It replaces thomsonite generally in Tertiary 
igneous rocks, occurring at Storr and else- 
where in the Hebrides, Faroes, Iceland, 
and N ova Scotia. The angle of the vertical 
prism is within 8' of that of thomsonite. It 
contains an equivalent more silica. 

627. Pkehnitk, ati3i+20a&‘i + d. 

Bight prismatic. ooP (m) 99® 68' ; OP 
(c);3pQO (c)88*26'; jPoo (v)90®82'; oofoo 

(a); 00 Poo (6); P (s). Crystals either tabular of c, or prismatic along 
both the vertical and the brachydiagonal axes, hence varying much 
in form. Also in fan^shaped and botryoidal aggregations. 01. c, 
perfect ; nearly thereon, vitreous else- 
where. H.-6 to 7; G.«2*8 to 3. ^ j 

Transparent to translucent. Colour- 



Fig. 682 (sp. 626). 



Fig. 683. 



Pig. 684. 


less, but generally green of bright but pale tints, also lemon-yellow, 
^comos electrically polar by heat. B.B. intumesces greatly, 
melting to a porous enamel. Decomposed by h. acid. C.c.: 
silica 43*6, alumina 24*9, lime 27*1, water 4*4. Glen Gairn, Aber- 
deen (hg. 688) ; Skye and Mull ; Corstorphine Hill (green and 
pink), Castle Rock (white), and Salisbury Crags (yellow), Edin- 
burgh ; Frisky Hall, Dumbarionshire (fig. 684) ; Hartfield Moss, 
Renfrew (botryoidal); Cornwall; Dauphine; Tyrol: Cape of Good 
Hope; China (Fw). 

6*28. Friedelite, Mn4lSis + 2^f . 

lihombohedral ; R 123® 42'. OR ; ooR. Tabular habit, and in 
granular aggregates. Cl. basal, perfect. H. - 4 to 6; G. - 8 *1. Rose- 
red, with paler streak. C.c. : silica 36, protoxide of manganese 63, 
lime 2 *96, water 7 '9. Adervielle on the Neste de Louron (Pyrenees). 


Hydrous Silicates ok Alumina. 

These are probably for the most part products of decomposition 
of felspars under atmospheric exposure. 

629. Kaolin (Poredain lSaTth\ i^lSij, + 2H. 

Massive ; in beds and veins. Fracture uneven ; fine earthy, very 
■oft, sectilo, and friable. H. — 1; G.-2*2. Opaque, dull. White or 
grey, inclining to blue, green, yellow, or red. Feels meagre, not 
greasy when dry, and plastic when wet. B.B, infusible. Not 
affected by h. acid, but aecom]) 08 ed by warm s. acid, leaving silica. 
C.c. very variable, but approximates to 46 silica, 40 alumina, and 
14 water. Chiefly a product of the decomposition of orthoclase, or 
of granite, porphyry, and other rocks containing that mineral. 
Cornwall and Devonshire in England are the chief European locali- 
ties for the kaolin used in manufacturing porcelain. 

Clays are merely varieties of kaolin, mixed with quartz-sand, car- 
lx>nate of lime, magnesia, and the oxyhydrates of iron. Often 40 
to 60 silica, 80 alumina, 18 to 20 water, and 4 iron peroxide, 
with lime and potash. In the fire they are infusible, burning 
hard. Generally they are compact and friable, of white, yellow, 
red, blue, grey, or brown colours. Their specific gravity varies 
from 1*8 to 2*7. ^ The following are varieties. Pipe^clay^ greyish 
or yellowish wldte, with a greasy feel, adheres strongly to the 
tongue, when wet is very plastic and tenacious, and in the fire 
bums white. Abundant in Devonshire, and in the Trough of 
Poole in Dorsetshire; in France, Belgium, and Germany. Used 
for manufacturing tobacco-piiies and similar articles. Potter's 
Olayt red, yellow, green, or blue, becoming yellow or red wlien 
burnt ; more easily fused than the former, and often effervesces 
with acids. That used in the potteries in England comes chiefly 
from Devonshire. Aoam, coarser and more impure, with moi4 
■and, and consequently less plutic. ShaU or SkuU Clay, greyish 
blac^ and much mixed with bituminous or carbonaceous 
matter. Bituminous ShaU, known by its shining resinous streak. 
Bladk Chalk, with more carbon, leaves a black mark on paper. Iran 


Clay contains much peroxide of iron, is reddish-brown, and forms 
the basis of many amygdaloids and porphyries. 

630. Naorite, ^ * 

Right prismatic; minute six-sided tables in fan -like group ; and 
scaly. H. - 0 *6 to 1 ; G. 2 *86 to 2 *6. Glimmering to pearly, snow- 
white or yellowish white. C.c.; silica 46*8, alumina 89*8, water 
18 *9. A crystalline form of kaolin. Fins in Allier, Mons, Freiberg, 
Pennsylvania, and coal formation commonly. 

681. Lithomarqe. 

Kaolinic substances, compact, earthy, and pseudomorphous. 
H. - 2*6 to 8 ; G. - 2*4 to 2*6. White, yellow, or red. Greasy, a^eres 
to ton^e. Klausthal, Harz, Ac. Similar are Carnot, Myelin, 
Melqpnte. 

632. Halloyhitk, j^‘lSi-f4ll. 

Massive and roniform. H. - 1 *6 to 2*5; G. - 1 *9 to 2*1. Trans- 
lucent when moist Bluish white, green, or yellow. C.c. : 41 *6 silica, 
84*4 alumina, 24*1 water. Hosmtal Quarry near Elgin, on the 
Tweed, Lidro, Tarnowitz, Eifel (LenxiniU), Fuller's Earth may be 
an impure ferruginous variety. Maxton in Scotland, Reigate and 
Maidstone in England, Saxony, Bohemia, Ac. 

683. Glagkbitb, ' il,8i,-t-6fi. 

H. — 1; 0. ■»2*86. Bergnersreuth. from Steindorfel 

near Bautzen, has less alumina. 

684. Kollyrits, 'sAelgSi + 9& . 

H. -1 to 2; G. -2. Also similar. Schemnitz, Pyrenees, and 
Saxony. ScarbroUe from Scarborough has 10H|O. 

686. Milosohin. 

Conchoidal or earthy. H. — 2 ; G. * 2 *1. Indigo-blue to celadon- 
green ; has 2 to 4 chrome oxide. Rudnik in Servia. 

! 636. Montmorillonite, ‘^*S i7 + 2£E. 

Massive. Rose-red. Montmorillon and elsewhere in France, 
Poduruoj in Transylvania. 

637. Razoumopfskin, ‘A^lSi, -f 3fi . 

From Carinthia. Chrome Ocfvre, with 2 to 10 i)er cent of chrome 
oxide, from Waldenburgin Silesia and Creusot in France, is similar. 

638. CiMOLiTE, ^'l^‘i9-f-6£E. 

Pseudomorphous after augite. Bilin, Limburg, Kaiserstuhl, 
Argentiera and Milo. 

639. Allophanb, 

Botryoidal and renifqrm. Fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H. *8; 
G. — 1 *8 to 2. Pellucid ; vitreous. Pale blue, white, green, or 
brown. Colour duo to copper. Charlton, Woolwich, Baden, and 
Bonn. 

640. Pvkokhyllite, i^i4+S. 

Right prismatic, but radiated, foliated. Cl. perfect ; flexible, 
sectile. H. - 1 ; G. — 2 *8 to 2 *9. Translucent, pearly. Light verdi- 
gris-green to yellowish white. B. B. swells up with many twistings 
to a white infusible mass. C.c.: 67 silica, 28 alumina, and 6 
water. Urals, Spa, Morbihan, Westana in Sweden, Carolina, and 
Brazil. TalcosiU, from Heathcote in Victoria, has silica and 
alumina about equal. 

641. Anauxite, 1 ^ 1814 + 8 li. 

Granular. H. -2 to 8 ; G. —2*2 to 2*4. Translucent, pearly. 
Greenish white. C.c.: 60*6 silica, 26 alumina, and 18*6 water. 
Bilin in Bohemia. 

Hydrous Silicates of Ziroonia, Thoria, Ac. 

642. Malaoone, 82rSi-|-fi. 

Pyramidal P 83® 80'. Typical form oopoo, P, ooP. H. -6; 
G. -8*9 to 4*1. Conchoidal fracture. Lustre vitreous. C.c. same 
as zircon, but with 8 of water in the Hittero variety and over 9 in 
that from Finland. Has a surface opdescence, and may be altered 
zircon. Hittero, Chanteloube (near Limoges), near Dresden, Rosen- 
dal, Finland, Miask. 

648. Eucrasite. 

Right prismatic (?). H. -4*6 to 6 ; G. -4*89. Lustre greasy. 
Blackish mown ; streak brown. Translucent on edgM. Fncture 
uneven; brittle. C.c. very complex : i^ica 16, thoria 86, cerium 
protoxide 6*5, peroxide 6, lanthania 2*4, yttria 4*8, erbia 1*6, 
titanic acid 1 *8, ferric oxide 4 *26, alumina 1 *8, water 9. Barkevig 
near Brevig. 

644. Thorite, ' rhSi-t-2fi. 

Pyramidal. ooP : P 188® 80'. Generally massive. H.— 4*6 
to 5. G. — 6 to 5*4. Lustre brilliant vitreous; when weathered 
resinous. Fracture conchoidal when fresh, splinterv when 
weathered. Brownish black to clove-brown. C.c. complex, but 
essentially 18 silica, 78 thoria, 9 water. In syenite at Ii<^han 
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Hkooiii uid in a bonlder pu Ben Bhreck in Sutherland, in ciTStals 
(fig. 686); Ldwo near Brevig, Nor* 
way. UranoihoriU, from ijrendal, 
has 50 per cent thoria and 10 uranous 
oxide ; found also at Hitterd and at 
Champlain (U. S.) 

645. Obanoite, d¥hSi + 2fE. 

Massive. OranM-yellow te cinna- 

mon-red. Other cliaracters like tho- 
rite, C.c, ; 17 silica, 76 thoria, 7 
water. Ben Bhreck, Lan^sund near 
Brevig. The mineral from^n Bhreck 
passes gradually into thorite, which 
thus would appear to be altered 
orangite. 

646. Tbitomite, SgSia + 4H , 

Cubic. In tetrahedra. H. -«5'5; 

G. — 8*9 to 4*66. Lustre vitreous. 

Dull brown ; streak yellowish grey. 

Subtranslucent. C.c. complex: silica 
21, alumina 2*6, ceria 40, lauthania 10, yttria 4*6, lime 4, waters. 
Lamb near Brevig. 



Fig. 685 (sp. 644). 


Magnesian Silicates. 

647. Agalmatolite (Figure 4’:^lSia + ^ESig + Sfi. 

Massive or slaty. Fracture si^lintery, rather sectile. H. -2to 
8 ; G, - 2 *8 to 2 *9. Translucent ; glimmering. G reeii , grey, red, and 

g ellow. Feels somewhat greasy, but does not adhere to the tongue. 

ol. in s. acid. C.c. : 65 silica, 83 alumina, 7 ‘6 ^tash, and 5 water; 
but in many localities magnesian. Calligaig in Sutherland ; China, 
where it is cut into various works of art; also Nagyog in Hungary, 
and Saxony. 

648. Oncosin, 2Si’lSia4-(fe,Mg)Slg + 2tiE . 

Fracture uneven or splintery; sectile. H. *2; G. -2*8. Trans- 
lucent; slightly resinous. Apple-grccn or brown. Sol. ins. notin 
h. acid. Salzburg. 

649. Liebenekite. 

Hcxogonal. ooP ; OP. Cl. prismatic, perfect ; fracture hackly. 
H. — 8*5; G. ■•2*8. Oil-green, bluish green, and greenish grey. 
Greasy lustre. C.c.: silica 44*7, alumina 86*6, potash 9*9, water 
5*6, Monte Vieseiia near Forno, Predazzo in Tyrol. 

650. Gieseckite. 

Hexagonal, oop; OP. Fracture splintery. H. -8 to 3*6; G. -2*7 
to 2*9. Eangerdluarsuk in Greenland, Diana in New York. 

651. Killinite, 2'AlSi2 + RSig + sft . 

Crystalline, foliated. Cl. along a prism of 135'’ 44'. G. — 2*66. 
Greenish grey, yellow, or brownish green. C. c. : 48 silica, 31 alumina, 
2 *3 protoxide of iron, 6 *6 potash, 10 water. Killiney near Dublin. 

652. Hygeovhilite. 

Scaly. H. —2 to 2*6; G. —2*7. Greenish grey. Lustre and feel 

S C.c. : silica 48*4, alumina 32*1, protoxide of iron 3*3, 
6*7, water 9. Sol in h. acid. Halle on the Saale. 

663. Bbavaisite, llj3is-i-2A6lSi3 + 4fi. 

Aggregates of thin plates. H. — 1 to 2 ; G. - 2 *6. C. c. : silica 61 *4, 
alur^a 18*9, peroxide of iron 4, magnesia 3*3, potash 6*6, water 
18*8. Noyant in Allier. 

654. PlNlTOID. 

Massive. Leek- and oil-green. H. -2*6; G. -2*8. C.c.: silica 
48*5, alumina 28, ^wotoxide of iron 8, potash 6*8, water 4*5. Frei- 
berg and Chemnitz in Saxony. 

655. Bole. 

Earthy, in nests and veins. Conchoidal. H. - 1 to 2 ; G. - 2 *2 to 
2*6. Opaque ; dull resinous; streak shining. Brown, yellow, or 
red. Feels greasy; some adhere strongly to the tongue, others not 
at alL In water crackles and falls to pieces. C. c. hydrous silicates 
of alumina and iron peroxide, in vanous proportions. Scotland, 
Ireland, Dransfeld, Clermont in Auvergne. SiolpeniU^ Hock Soap^ 
PHrUhUe, Yellow Earth or Felinite, Fetool, and Ochran are varieties. 

656. Cabpholite, ■AclSi-i-]iinSi+2SE. 

Eight prismatic. P 111*27'. Radiating stellated. H.- 6 to 5*5; 
G. -2*9. Translucent; silky; straw- to wax-yellow. B.B. intumesces 
and fnses to an opaque brown glass. C.c. : silica 38, alumina 29*4, 

? rotoxide of iron 2*9, peroxide of iron 4, protoxide of manganese 
1*8, water 10*8. Schlaggenwald, Wippra in the Harz, Meuville 
in the Ardennes. 

657. Kontbonite, ¥^Si,-f6£E. 

Massive ; fracture uneven. H. — 2 to 3; G. -2 to 2*8. Opaque; 
dill or glimmering; streak resinous. Straw-yellow or siskin-green. 
B»B. decrepitates, becomes black and magnetic, but without raing; 


soL and gelatinizes in warm acids. C.c. : 43 silica, 86 iron peroxide, 
and 21 water, with 8*5 alumina and 8 magnesia. Nontron in 
France, Harz, and Bavaria. CMoropal is similar. B.B. brown. 
Unghvar in Hungary, and Passau. 

668. PiNOUITE. 

Massive; fracture splintery; sectile. H. — 1; G. — 2*8, Light to 
dark green. Lustre vitreous. Feels greasy. 0.c. : silica 86*9, per- 
oxide of iron 29 *6, protoxide of iron 6 *1, water 26 *1. Wolkenstein . 
Suhl. 

669. Hisinokbite, e,Si j -i- 2i’eSi + 9fi . 

Reniform, and in crusts. H. — 3 *6 to 4 ; G. — 2*6 to 8. Opaqui . 
resinous. Brownish or bluish black; streak liver-brown or yellowish 
brown. C.c.: various, but 32*6 silica, 83*5 iron peroxide, 16*1 
iron protoxide, and 19 water, in the Thraulite from Bodenmais. 
Also Gilling and Riddarhyttau in Sweden, and Broitenbrunn 
(Polyhydrit^. 

660 . Bebqiiolz. 

Fine fibrous; glimmering lustre. Wood-brown to green. G. — 2*4. 
C.c.: silica 65*6, peroxide of iron 19*6, magnesia 15, water 10*8. 
Sterzing in Tyrol. Xylite t probably from the Urals, is similar. 

661. Umbeb. 

Massive; fracture conchoidal. H. — 1*6; G. -2*2. Liver-brown; 
streak shining. Mixtures of peroxide of iron, oxide of manpnese, 
and alumina with water. Cyprus. Hypoxanthite and Siaerosili^ 
cite are similar. 

662. Klipsteinite, (&g, li|)2Si, + . 

Compact. H. —6 to 6*6; G. — 8*6. Liver-brown to black ; streak 
ycllow-orown. C.c.: silica 25, peroxide of iron 4, sesquioxide of 
manganese 67, water 9. Kla 2 )pcrud in Dalecarlia, Herbom near 
Dillenburg. 

663. WOLKONSKOITE. 

Amorphous. Horny ; bluish green to gross-green. Fracture con- 
choidal ; brittle. C.c. i silica 36, alumina B, BeBijuioxide of chromium 
19, ferric oxide 10, water 21. Okhansk in Sil^ria. 

664. Ron*i8iTK, 8MSi + 4fe. 

Amorphous and reniform. Apple-green to emerald-green. H. — 2 
to 2*6; G.-2*35 to 2*37. C.c.: silica 43*7, nickel oxide 86*9, water 
11 *2. Ruttis near Keiohonbach in Saxony. Komarit is similar. 

665. Ubanophane, sOaSi-j-tj'gSij+lSii. 

Right prismatic. ooP 140“; ool>ao ; Poo ; with polar angle 90®. 
Crystals honey-yellow ; when massive loek-groen. H. -2*6; 0. - 
2*6 to 2*8. C.c.: silica 17, alumina 6*1, oxide of uranium 63*8, 
lime 6*1, water 16*1. Kupfeiberg in Silesia, 

666. Ubanotile, fJaSi-l-W,’Sia + 9ft. 

Right prismatic. ooP 1G4. In stellate groups. Lemon-yellow. 

G. -3*96. C.c.: silica 13*8, oxide of uranium 66*76, lime 6*27, 
water 12*67. Wblsondorf in Bavaria, Joachimsthal, Mitchol county 
in North Carolina, 

667. Bibmutofebbite, &i, Si^-f 2&e,9i. 

Crypto-crystalline ; oblique prismatic. Siskin- to olive-green. 

H. — 3 *5 ; G. — 4 *48. C. c. : silica 24, oxide of bismuth 42 *8, peroxide 
of iron 33 *1. Schneeberg in Saxony. Hyjmhlorite is a variety 
containing 13 of bismuth. In a third variety, from Br&unsdon, 
antimony replaces bismuth. 


Silicates with Titanates, Niobates, &c. 

668. Spuene, Ca^ig + CaVig. 

Oblique prismatic, C 86* 22'. (1) 133*2'; JP®oo(a;) 66“ 

21 ';P®» (i/)34'*21'; ooP®oo (g) ; OP (Pore) 90*; ooP®3 (if) 76* 7' ; 
P®a> (r) 113* 30' ; |P®2 (n) 136* 12' ; 4P®4 (a) 67* 67'. Crystols 
vary extremely in form, being generally appar- 
ently oblique-tabular, from predominance of 
n, which are hemidomes in alternate position 
on opposite ends; also, 
but more rarely, pris- 
matic, with dominance 
of I and if. Twins fre- 
quent. Twin face c, 
and formed by revolution 
either (a) on an axis nor- 
mal to c or (b) on a vertical 
axis; the former very 
common and osually pro- 
ducing thin tables with 
a re-entering angle along 
one side, and sometimes 
elongated. Occasionally 
in double twins. Some- 
times granular or foliated. , „ 

to 6*5 ; G. - 8 *4 to 8 *6. Semitraiisparent ,* adamantine or resinous. 
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CL in some (1), in others (r). H. —5 
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MINERALOGY 


Yellow, brown, and green. B.B. fhaes with micro-salt m the red. 
ilame, gives reaction for titanic acid. C.c. : silica 80*6, titanic acid 
40*8, lune 28 *6. In Scotland, typical of syenites and primary lime- 
stones. In minute hair-brown crystals in the first ; as at Lain 
(Sutherland), Achavarasdale (Caithness), and Criffel (Kirkcuf 




Fig. 588. 

bright) (figs. 586 to 588). In the latter often in highly complex 
twuis, yellow to brown, at Shinness (figs. 193, 589), Urquhai't, 
Dalnain, Torbane, Ac., also with ilmenite and allanite in exfiltra- 
tion veins of grey granite. Dauphin^, Mont Blanc, St Gotthard, 
Tyrol, Arend^ America, Oretnovitet flesh-red from Glen Gaim 
in Aberdeenshire (like 194), and St Marcel in Piedmont ; contains 
manganese at the latter locality. 

669. Keiliiaitite ( YUrotUanitc)^ 6((iaY) (Sif i) + (JttSPe) (Si1?i), . 
Oblique prismatic, C 58*. ooP 114, Cl. -2P, 138®. H. — 6to 

7 ; G. -3*5 to 3*7. Blackish brown ; streak greyish yellow. B.B. 
with borax forms blood-red glass in the red. flame ; other features 
like sphene. C.c.: 29*7 silica, 28*7 titanic acid, 21*1 lime, 10*8 
yttria, 6*2 alumina, and 6*5 iron peroxide. Near ArendaL 

670. BoiiOT^UiUiTiA (PerrotUanite\ Ca^Si ¥03813 + Ca¥i2. 

Cubic ; ooQ and 202 ; generally massive ; fracture conchoidal. 

H. - 7 to 7 *5 ; G. - 3*8. Black ; streak grey-black ; vitreous. C.c. : 
silica 26, titanic acid 23 *3, peroxide of iron 20, lime 29 *4. Arkansas, 
Kaisemtuhl, Ivaara in Finland. Perhaps a titaniferous garnet. 

671. Tsciiewkinite. 

Massive; fracture flat conchoidal. H. -*5 to 5*5; G. -4*5. 
Opaque, vitreous, splendent. Velvet-black ,* streak dark brown. 

B. B. intumesces greatly, becomes porous, and 
often incandesces ; in white heat fuses to black 
glass ; gelatinizes with h. acid. C.c. : 21 silica, 

20 titanic acid, 11 iron protoxide, 45 peroxides 
9f cerium metals with i)erhaps thoria, lime 4. 

Miask, Coromandel. 

672. Mobandrite. 

Oblique prismatic, C 71® 24 J'. <xP (^) 88® 

36'; 0 dP ®2 (71); aP®oo (a); -P (c) 124® 1'; 

- P®co [q ) ; ooP®co . t \ a 134® 18'; n : a 152® 

52' ; q\a 138® 2', Twin face the orthopinacoid. 

Generally massiv3. Fracture uneven. H. -4; 

G.— 2 *93 to 3. Yellowish or reddish brown; 
streak pale green. Vitreous to resinous lustre. 

C. c. : silica 29 *9, titanic acid 9 ‘9, oxide of cerium 
metals 26*5, lime 19, water 8*9. Brovig and 
Langesundfiord. 

673. Eltdialite dftSig + feZr. 

Ehorabohedral ; B 73® 10'. li (p), OR (aA ooP2 (ef,), JR (On ) ; 
also ooR, *R, ^4R, -2R, -^R, R3, iP2 ^ 

(fig. 591). Generally massive, granular. 

Cl. Oj and a^; fracture uneven. H. -5 
to 5 *5 ; G. - 2 *84 to 2 ‘95. Peachblossom- 
red to brownish red ; streak white. Trans- 
lucent; vitreous. B.B. fuses easily to a 
light-green opaque glass ; gelatinizes in 
h. acid. C.c.: silica 50, zirconia 16*9, 
protoxide of iron 7, lime 11, soda 12. 

Kangerdluarsuk in Greenland, Sedlova- 
toi Island in White Sea, Brevig (Puko- 
liU), Magnet Cove in Arkansas. 

674. CATAPLEiTE,2(J>a30a)(8i2r)3 + 9ft. 

HexagouaL P 114® 48'. OP, ooP, P, 

also with 2P, and JP. In lamellar aggre- 
gates. Cl. prismatic and P; fracture 
uneven. H. —O ; G. — 2*8. Yellowish brown to pale green ; streak 
yellow, Instrons. C.c.: silica 46*7, zirconia 29*6, soda 10*8, water 
9. Brevig. 

675. (Ebbtxdite. 

^nrnmidAl. P 84® 25'. P, ooP, o»Poo. Like zircon. H. —5*5 ; 
G. —8*68. Lustre adamantine. Oddish brown. C.c.: silica 19*7» 
titaaate of ziroonia 68 *96, water 5 *6. Arendal. 



Fig, 590 (sp, 672). 



Fig. 691 (sp. 678). 


oop ®2 12r 4'! 



676. WoHLERiTB, 9l{Si-f Sfei5r+fii¥b. 

Oblique prismatic, C 70® 46'. ooP 90® l4'; 

48® 18'. OP : <»P®«> 109® 

15; -P*oo : oop°oo 136® 42'; 

OP ; ooP 108® 81'. Crystals tabu- 
lar and prismatic. Cl. clinodia- 
gonal ; fracture conchoidal. H. — 5 
to 6; G. - 8 *4. Light yellow, honey- 
yellow to brownish grey ; streak 
yellowish white. C.c.: silica 28, 
zirconia 19, niobic acid 13*9, lime 
27*8, soda 8*8, protoxide of iron 
8. B.B. fuses to yellowish glass. 

SoL in h. acid. Laugesundlord, 

Brevig. 

677. Ardennite. 

Right prismatic. ooP 131* 2' ; Pao 112® 24' ; Pf ; 00 Pj ; oof 2 ; 

00 Poo ; oof GO. Crystals like ilvanite. Cl. brachydiagonal, and 
00 P. H. -6 to 7 ; G. -3*62. Yellow to yellow-brown. Dichroic; 
brittle. C.c. : silica 27 *8, alumina 24, protoxide of manganese 26 *7, 
lime 2*2, magnesia 4*3, vanadic acid 8*2, arsenic acid 6*8, water 5. 
Ottrez in the Ardennes (Luxemburg). 

678. Ruhcoelite. 

Foliated masses, sometimes stellated. H.-l; G.-2*3 to 2*9. 
Dark green to greenish blue. Pearly lustre. C.c«: silica 47*7, 
vanadic acid 22, alumina 14*1, magnesia 2, potash 7*6, water 5. 
Eldorado in California. 

TITANATES WITH NIOBATES. 

679. Titanomorphite, Ca¥ijj. 

Oblique prismatic. Like sphene. 00 P, OP, iP®«, P®oo, 
|P°2. C.c.: titanic acid 74*3, lime 25*8. Lampersdorf in Silesia, 
Weistritz. 

680. PsROVSKiTE, Cafi . 

Right prismatic. In complicated twins, often distorted, pseudo- 
cubic. H. —6*5; G. — 4to4*l. Lustre metallic- 
adamantine. Pale yellow, reddish brown to 
iron-black ; streak grey. C.c.: 58*8 titanic 
acid, 4 1*2 lime. B. B. with micro-salt in outer 
flame gives a bead greenish while hot, colour- 
less on cooling; in inner flame grey-green 
when hot, violet-blue when cold. Decomposed 
by boiling s. acid. Zlatoust, Scholingeii, Zer- 
matt, Malenco Valley near Sondrio, Plitsch 
in Tyrol, Magnet Cove in Arkansas. 

681. Koppite, RgSbj. 

Cubic; ooOoo. G. — 4*45 to 4*.^) 6. Brown. 

niobic acid 62*46, oxide of cerium 6*7, oxide of lanthanum 3. 
Schelingen on the Kaiserstuhl in Baden. 

682. AnnerSdite, 2f2Sb-f6H; 

Right prismatic. H — 6. G 5*7. Metallic to greasy. Black. 
Stro& black, brown, greenish grey. Translucent in splinters; 
brittle. C.c.; 48 niobic acid, with zirconia, thoria, ceria, yttria, 
and uranium oxide. Annerbd near Moss (Norway). 

688. Dysanaltte, 6fe'Pi-l-Ri¥b. 

Cubic t ooOoo. Cl. cubic. G. — 4*18. Black. C.c.: titanic acid 
41*5, niobic acid 28*2, cerium oxide 5*7, lime 19*8 ; protoxide of 
iron 5*8, soda 3*6. Vogtsburg on the Kaiserstuhl. 

684. Ptrochlore, 6feSb + 4R(TiTh)2-f-4NaF. 

Cubic (fig. 594). Cl. octahedral ; brittle ; fracture conchoidal 
H.— 5; G.— 4 *2 to 4 *4. Resinous, 
opaque. Red-brown to black, ruby- 
red and transparent rarely; streak 
pale brown. C.c.; niobic acid 
53*2, titanic acid 10*5, thoria 7*6, 
cerium oxide 7, lime 14*2, soda 
5, fluorine 8*1. Miask, Kaiser- 
stuhl, Brevig, and Fi-ederiksvam. 

MierolUe^ Rom Chesterfield in 
Massachusetts, has tantalic acid 
68*4, niobic acid 7*75, 11*7 lime 
and 77 protoxide of manganese. 

PfrrkUe from Mursinsk in the 
Urals, San Piero in Elba, ana the 
Azores may be the same ; at the 
last locality it is in orange-red 
octahedra, and is a niobate of zirconia. 

685. Blombtrandite, (Cla,Fo), 'fi-f 

Massive. H-5*5. G. -4*17 to 4*25. Vitreous, Uaok. Btntk 



Fig. 598. 

Transparent. C.c. 



Fig. 594. 



MINERALOGY 

InowiL Tnndaoent in splinten, C.c. : niobie acid 49*8, titanic 
add 107, uranium oxide 287, protoxide of iron 3*8, lime 8-6. 
water 7*9. Nohl (Sweden): 

086. POLTORABB, 

Bi^t priamatio (fig. 595). oot^oo, ooP 
I, P, 2 P 00 (56*). Fracture conchoidal. 
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Fig. 696. 







_ -5 to 6 ; a -6*1. Black ; streak grey* 
brown. B.B. decrepitates violently, incan- 
desdng, but does not fuse. Sol. in s. acid. 

O.C. : titanic acid 26*6, niobie acid 20*4, yttria 
28*8, erbia 7*6, oxide of uranium 77, water 
4. Hitterb (Norway), Slett&kra in Jbnkop- 
ing (Sw^en). 

687. Euzxnztb, 2J[(¥i+fiNb+&. 

Bight prismatic (fig. 596). ooP (m) 140*; 

(J); 2P» {d) 62’ ; P (p) 102' 68'. 
p : b 108* 6'. Fracture conchoidal. ( )paqae ; 
metallic to vitreous. Black and brownish 
black; streak red-brown. B. B. infusible. Not 
acted on by acids. C.c.: niobie acid 82, 
titanic acid 19*2, uranium oxide 19*6, yttria 
18*2, cerium oxide 2*8, but variable. 

J bister, Tromb, Alvb, kc., in Norway; also 
Hitterb and Cape Lindesnaes. 

688. JSSOHTNITE. 

Right prismatic. »P {M) 128* 34'; 2^oo (y) 73* 16' ; P (o : o) 

187* 14'; QoPS 69* 23'; Poo ; OP. Crystals long prismatic (fig. 
597). OL traces; fracture imperfect conchoidal. 

H. -i 5 to 5 *5 ; G. « 4 *9 to 5 *1 . Opaque ; su toetallic \ 

or resinous. Iron-black or brown ; streak yellow* 
ish brown. B.B. swells and becomes yellow or 
brown, but is infusible. Not sol. in h. acid, 
partially in a. acid. C.c.: niobie and tantalic acids 
^‘8, titanic acid 22*6, thorium oxide 15*7, cerium 
protoxide 18 ‘6, lanthanum oxide and didymium 
oxide 5*6. Miask, Hitterb. 

689. POLTHIONITX. 

Right prismatic. P (p) polar 136* 28' and 116* 

22' ; QoP 109* 46' ; ooPop 

oopoo (fig. 598). Cl. macro- 
and biachydiagonal, imper- ®®°'* 
feet ; fracture conchoidaL H. »6'5 ; G. 
4*7 to 4*8. Onaoue ; semimetallic. Iron- 
black ; streak dark brown. B.B. infusible. 
SoL in h. acid. C.c.: titanic acid 46*3, zir- 
conia 14 *1, yttria 11 *6, lime 4 *1, iron peroxide 
12*2, cerium ox- 
ide 5. Frederiks- 
varn. 

690. Menoiti, 

(¥>6, 2'r) fl. 

Right prisma- 
tic. P (e) polar angle 151* 27' and 101* 

10'; soPlSe-aO': *^8; ooPoo (fig. 699). 

Fracture uneven. H. -5 to 5*5 ; G. — 

5*48. Opaque ; semimetallic. Iron- 

black ; streak chestnut-brown. B. B. 

infusible, but becomes magnetic. SoL 
in 8. acid. Miask, Grolx island in Morbihan. 

691. Tantalite, Pe (#a, Sb). 

Right prismatic. P (p) with polar edges 126* and 112® 80', 
middl. 91* 42'. oof| (r) 122* 63 «F«i («); 
o.foo (<); («») 118* 48; 8f« (g) 64* 

10'; (n) 167* 86'; |Pl (e); 2P2 (o). 

Fracture conchoidal or uneven. H. «-6 to 
6*5; G.— 6*1 to 8. Opaoue; semimetallic, 
adamantine, or resinous. Iron-black ; streak 
cinnamon- or coffee-brown. B.B. infusible; 
scarcely affected by acids. C.c. : 76 to 50 tan- 
talic add, 7*5 to 29 niobie acid, 9 to 16 iron 
protoxide, and 1 to 6 manganese protoxide ; some with 1 to 10 tin 
oxide (GasfitefotoittoZi^); also in union with iron (manganese) 
protoxide. Kimito and Tammela in Finland, Broddbo and Finbo 
near Falun, and Chanteloube near lamoges ; always in granite. 

692. Tapiolite, 

l^amidal Pmiddleangle84*52', 8nmmitl28*r. H.-6;G.» 


Fig. 598 (sp. 689). 



Fig. 599 (sp. 690). 
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Fig. 600. 


7*2 to 7*5. Black. Lustrous. C.c. : tantalio add 78*9, niohio add 
11*2, protoxide of iron 15. Tammela in Finland. 

698. CoLUMBiTE, mt'eiifb-Mij'e^. 

Right prismatic. P (w) polar angles 104* 10' and 151*, middle 
angle 88* 8'; OP (c); oDfoo (5); oopoo (a); ooP (g) 135* 40',* 
o.I>» (m) 101* 26'; 2P (») ; SPs (o); sff (»)• if* (0 ISl*} 

(k) 148* ; 2f « (k) 112* 26' ; P® (Q 101* 12* ; 2P® («) 62* 40'. 
Hemitropes, face e ; vertical axes forming an angle of 62* 40^ ; also 
on faces 2P2 (n), and rarely 6. Also granular and foliated. CL 
brachydiagonal, perfect, also macrodiagonal. H. - 6 ; G. **5*4 to 
6*4. Metallic, adamantine. Iron-black to brownish ; streak 





Fig. 60S. 




Fig. 601. Fig. 602. 

or reddish brown. B.B. infusible; not affected by acids. C.c.: 
isomorphic mixtures of niobie and tantalic acids with protoxide of 
iron (or manganese). Pure columbite would give 78*8 niobie acid, 
pure tantalito 86 tantalic acid. The niobie acid genendly prevails, 
and the crystals are better formed the more this is tne CMe. 
Rabenstein, Bodenmais, Chanteloube. Finland, Ilmen Hills, 
Evigtok in Greenland, Haddam and Middletown in Connecticut, 
Acwortli in New Hampshire, Pike’s Peak in Colorado. 

694. YrnioTANTALiTE, (V, Ca, Fo, t!l)a(#a, W, ¥ifb). 

In two varieties, (a) Black, Right prismatic ; in short pris- 
matic or tabular crystals, oof « ; ooP (?/?) 121* 48'. OP : 2poo 

108* 26'*, foo : OP 131* 26'; i : i 149* 

42' (fig. 604) ; also in grains and lamelltc. 

Cl. brachydiagonal, indistinct; fracture 
conchoidal or uneven. Opaciue, or in thin 
splinters translucent. Volvct-black, semi- 
metallic lustre, and greenish grey streak. 

H.-6-5; G.-5*4to 6*7. (b) Yellow. 

Amorphous, yellowish brown, or yellow, 
often striped or spotted ; resinous or vitre- 
ous ; streak white. G. ->5*46 to 5*88. 

Both varieties B. B. infusible, but become „ ^ 

brown or yellow. Not affected by acids. ^ ^ 

C.c. ; 57 to 60 tantalic ocid, 1 to 8 tungstic acid, 0 to 20 niobie 
acid, 20 to 38 yttria, 0*5 to 6 lime, 0*5 to 6 uranium peroxide, 
and 0*5 to 3*5 iron peroxide. Ytterby, and near Falun. 

695. Feroubonite, (Y, Er, (5o)g(t¥b, ¥a). 

Pyramidal and hemihedric ; P (a) 128* 28'. Usual form (i) 8P| 
(z), P, iooVl (g\ OP (c) (fig. 605). 100“ 

54', s:c 116^ 16', «: r 169^ 17. Cl. traces 
along P ; fracture imi)erfect conchoidal ; brittle. 

H. -6*6 to 6; G. -5*6 to 5*9. Translucent 
in thin splinters; semimetallic. Brownish 
black; streak pale brown. B.B. infusible. 

C.c.: chiefly niobie acid and yttria, with erbia, 
also a little cerium protoxide, tin oxide, ura- 
nium oxide, and iron protoxide. Cape Fare- 
well in Greenland, Ytterby, Riesengebirge, 

Rockport in Massachusetts. Tyrite^ from Hdle 
near Arendal, is similar. 

696. Hjklmite. 

Massive, with granular fracture and traces 

of crystals. H. -5; G. -5*82. Velvet-black; streak greyish 
black. Lustre metallic. C.c. : tantalic acid 62*4, tin 6*6, uranium 
4*9, protoxide of iron 8*1, yttria 5*2. B.B. infusible. In closed 
tube decrepitates and yiel^ water. Kararfvet near Falun. 

697. Samabbkits (UranoUinUditt)^ (BBf^»%l)50^^1^)3 • 

Right* prismatic. ooP 122*46'; oof 2 95*; Poo 98*; P; ooPoo; 

oopoo ; sf I ; also in grains. Fracture conchoidal ; brittle. H. — 
5*56; G. -5*6 to 5*76. Opaquo ; strong semimetallic. Velvet- 
black ; streak dark reddish brown. B.B. fuses on the edgM to a 
black glass. In the closed tube decrepitates, yields water, inetn- 
desces, and becomes brown. SoL in n. acid to a greenish fluid. 




42 b MINER 

C.C.: 87*2 niobic acid^ 18*6 tantalic acid, 12 iron protoxide, 14 to 
20 uranium oxide, 6 thorium oxide, 4 zircuuia, and 16 yttria with 
lime and magnesia. Miask, Mitchell county in North Carolina. 
The YUroilmenUc of Hermann. 

688 . Nohlite, 

Massive. H-4-6to5; G. -5*04. Black-brown. Splintery. 
Brittle. Opaque; vitreous. Niobic acid 50*4, uranium oxide 14*4 
zirconia 3, ferrous oxide 8 , yttria 14*4, lime 4*7, water 4 0 . Nohl 
near Eongelf (Sweden). 

699. Hatohettolite. 

Cubic ; 0, ooOoo . Yellowish brown. Resinous lustre. Frac- 
ture conchoidttl. H. - 6 ; G. —4*8 to 4*9. C.c.: niobic acid 84*3, 
tantalic acid 29*8, uranium oxide 15*5, lime 8*9, water 4*5. North 
Carolina. 

ANTIMONIATES. 

700. Romeite, CaaSiiSb . 

P^midal ; P 1 10* 60'. Scratches glass. G. — 4 ‘7. I i oney-yellow 
or hyacinth-red. B.B. fuses to a blackish slag. Sol. in acids. 
C.c. : 41 ‘8 antimonic acid, 37 *8 antimony oxide, and 21 *4 lime, but 
with 2 to 8 manganese and iron protoxide. St Marcel in Piedmont. 
SchTuehergilCf from Tyrol, may be an impure variety. 

701. Bleinieiie, fl)(’Sb, Sb)+Ii. 

Reniform and massive. H.-4; G. — 3*9 to 4*8. Translucent; 
resinous to earthy. Colourless, yellow, brown, and grey. B.B. 
reduced on charcoal. C.c.: oxide of lead 41 to 62, antimonious 
acid 32 to 47, water 6 to 12 . Lostwithiel, Horhausen, Nortchinsk. 

702. Nadorite, PbSb + PbCla. 

Right piismatic ; ooP 132® 61'. Crystals tabular. Cl. macro- 
diagonal. 11. — 3;G. -7. Yellowish or greyish brown. Resinous 
to adamantine; tmnslucent. C.c.: lead 52*2, antimony 30*8, 
oxygen 8 , chlorine 9. Constantine (Algeria). 

703. Rivotite. 

Massive. Yellowish to greyish green. Opaque ; fracture un- 
even ; brittle. H. — 3*6 to 4; G. — 3*6. C.c.; ^)xide of copper 
39*6, oxide of silver 1*2, antimonic acid 42, carbonic acid 21. 
Sierra del Cadi in the province of Lerida. Throniholite from Rez- 
banya, Hungary, may be a hydrated variety. 

704. M ELUTE, jil(Ci209) + 186. 

Pyramidal ; P 93® 5'. OP ; Poo ; and oopoo . Cl. P ; fracture 
conchoidal ; brittle. H, -2 to 2*6 ; G. - 1*6 to 
1 * 6 . Transparent ; doubly refractive ; vitre- 
ous. Honey-yellow or reddish ; streak white. 

Inclosed tube yields water. B.B. chars with- 
out odour. Burns white and acts like alumina. 

Sol. in 11, acid or potash. C.c. : alumina 14*4, 
inellic acid 40*3, water 46*3. In lignite at Fig. 606. 

Artern in Thuringia and Luschitz in Bohemia ; Walchow in 
Moravia (cretaceous); in coal at Maloyka in Tula. 

705. OxALiTK, 2 FC 63 -h 36 . 

Capillary crystals, also botryoidal or compact ; fracture uneven ; 
sectilo. H. — 2 : G. - 2 * 2 . Oj)aque ; resinous to dull. Straw-yellow. 
B.B. turns black, then red. Sol. to yellow solution in acids. C.c. : 
421 iron protoxide, 42*1 oxalic acid, 16*8 water. In lignite at 
Kolosoruk near Bilin, Duisburg, and Gross Almerode in Hesse. 

706. Wmbwellite, Ca^'+ 6 . 

Oblique prismatic, C 72® 41'. ooP 100® 36'. Cl. basal, perfect; 
brittle. H.-2*5 to 2 * 8 ; G.- 1*838. Transparent to opaque; 
vitreous. Colourless. C.c. : 49*81 oxalic acid, 88*36 lime, 12*88 
water. Hungary. 

THE MINERAL RESINS. 

Many of these are only veg;etable resins slightly altered. Naphtha 
is fluid ; the others solid, with H. —1 to 2 or 2 * 6 . Most are amor* 
phous, a few crystalline and inonoclinic. G. — 0*6 to 1 * 6 . Mostly 
resinous ; colourless, or coloured brown, yellow*, or red, with paler 
streak. Sol. in acids, alcohol, ether, and oils. Melt readily, and 
bom with flame and smoke. 

707. Naphtha, PErnoLEUM, CHa. 

Liquid. Colourless, yellow, or brown. Transparent or translu- 
Oenl G. — 0*7 to 0*9. Volatilizes in the atmosphere with an 
aromatic bituminous odour. C.c.: 84 to 88 carbon, and 12 to 16 
hydn^n. Varieties are— 

Na^Uha,-^YeTj fluid, transparent, and light yellow. Tegem 
TaIta in Bavaria, Amiano near Parma, Sal& in the Pyrenees, 
Rangoon, Baku on the Caspian Sea, China, Persia, and North 
America. Used for burning, and in preparing varnishes. 

JMroIwm.— Darker yellow or blackish brown ; less fluid or 
volatile. Ormskirk in Lancashire ; Coalbrookdale Pitcliford, and 
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Madeley in Shropshire ; St Catherine*s Well, south of JCdinboigh ; 
Mainland of Orkney ; and many other parts of Europe. 

708. Elatebite (Elastic BUmun^ Mineral Caoutchouc^ CH| . 

Compact ; reniform or fungoid ; elastic and flexible like caout- 
chouc, very soft. G. -0*8 to 1 *23. Resinous. Blackish, reddish, 
or yellowish brown. Strong bituminous odoor. C.c.: 84 to 86 
carbon, 12 to 14 hydrogen, and a little oxygen. Derbyshire, 
Montrelais near Nantes, and Woodbury in Connecticut. 

709. AspHAL*ruM, Bitumen. 

Compact and disseminated ; fracture conchoidal, sometimes 
vesicular; sectilc. H.-2; G. -1*1 to 1*2. Opaque, resinous, 
and pitch-black; strong bituminous odour, especially when rubbed. 
Takes fire easily, and burns with a bright flame and thick smoke. 
Sol. in ether, except a small remainder, which is dissolved in oil 
of turpentine. C.c.: 76 to 88 carbon, 2 to 10 oxygen, 6 to 10 
hydrogen, and 1 to 8 nitrogen. Limmer near Hanover, Seyssel on 
the Rhone, Val Travers in Ncufchatel, Lobsann in Alsace, in the 
Harz, Dead Sea, Persia, and Trinidad ; Cornwall, Haughinond Hill 
(Shropshire), East and West Lothions, Elie and Burntisland (Fife). 

710. Albkbtite. 

Massive. Velvet-black. Adamantine lustre; brittle. C.c.: 
carbon 86, hydrogen 9, nitrogen 2*9, oxygen 2. Hoy, Orkney; 
Strathx^effer, Ross ; Hillsborough, New Brunswick. 

711. PlAUZITE. 

Massive; imperfect conchoidal, scctile. H. — 1*6; G. — 1*22. 

I Dimly translucent on very thin edges ; resinous. Blacldsh brown ; 
streak yellowish brow*n. Fuses at 600® Fahr. , and burns with an 
aromatic odour, lively flame, and dense smoke. Sol. in ether and 
caustic potash. Piauze near Rudolfswerth in Carniola. 

712. IXOLYTE. 

Massive ; conchoidal fracture. H. — 7 *, G. — 1 *008. Resinous. 
Hyacinth-rod ; streak ochre-yellow. Rubbed between the fingera 
it emits an aromatic odour ; becomes soft at 119®, but is still 
viscid at 212®. Oberhart near Gloggnitz in Austria. 

713. Amreb CioHfiO . 

Round irregular lum])8, grains, or drops. Fractui-e perfect con- 
choidal ; slightly brittle. H. — 2 to 2 *5 ; G. — 1 to 1 *1 . Transparent 
to trauslucont or almost opaque ; resinous. Honey-yellow, hyacinth- 
red, brown, yellowish white ; also streaked or spotted. When 
rubbed emits an agreeable odour, and becomes negatively electric. 
It melts at 650®, emitting water, an emnyroumatic oil, and succinic 
acid ; it burns with a bright flame and pleasant odour, leaving a 
carbonaceous remainder ; only a small part is soluble in alcohol. 
C.c.; 79 carbon, 10*6 hydrogen, and 10*6 oxygen. Derived chiefly 
from an extinct coniferous tine {Piniies sv.cdnifcr)y and found 
in the Tertiary and diluvial formations of many countries, esjiecially 
northern Germany and shores of the Baltic, Sicily, Spain, and 
northern Italy, rarely in Britain (on the shores of Fife, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Essex, and at Kensington, near London). Used for 
ornamental purposes, and for preparing succinic acid and var- 
nishes. KrantziU^ from Nienburg, is essentially the same. 

714. Retinite (Ectinasphdlt), 

Roundish or irregular lumps ; fracture uneven or conchoidal ; 
very easily frangible. H. — 1*6 to 2 ; G. — 1*05 to 1*16, Trans- 
lucent or opaque ; resinous or glistening. Yellow or brown. Melts- 
at a low heat, and bums with an aromatic or bituminous odour. 
C.c.: in general carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in very un- 
certain amount. Bovey, Halle, Cape Sable, and Osnabriick. 
Pyroretinite from Aussig in Bohemia is similar. 

716. Walchowite, CiaHpO . 

Rounded pieces, with a conchoidal fracture. H. — 1 *6 to 2 ; 
G.— 1*036 to 1*069. Translucent, resinous. Yellow with brown 
stripes, and a yellowish white streak. It fuses at 482®, and buraa 
reaaily. Soluble partially (7 *6 per cent. ) in ether ; in s. acid forma 
a darx-brown solution. C.c.: 80*4 carbon, 10*7 hydrogen, and 
8*9 oxygen. Walchow in Moravia. 

716. CoPALiNE (Fossil Copal^ Eighgate Itesin), C4oHg40. 

Irregularfra^ents. H. - 1 *6 ; G. - 1 ‘046. Translucent, resinous ; 

bums with light yellow flame and much smoke; alcohol dissolves 
little of it ; becomes black in sulphuric acid. G.c. : 86*64 carbon, 
11*68 hydn^n, 2*76 oxygen. Highmte near London. A similar 
resin from Settling-Stones mine in iNorthumberland, found in flat 
drops or crusts on calc-spar, is infusible at 600® Fahr. ; G. -1 *16 to> 
1*64; it contains 86*18 carbon, 10*85 hydrogen, and 8*26 ashes. 

717. Bebenoelite, C4oH0sOg. 

Amorphous; conchoidal fracture. Dark brown, inclining tc 
green; yellow streak. Resinous; unpleasant odour, and bitter 
taste. Fuses below 212®, and continues soft afterwards at ordinary 
temperatures; easily soluble in alcohol. C.c.: 72 *40 carbon, 9*26 
hydmgen, 18*81 oxygen. San Juan de Berengela in Peru. 

718. Guataquillite, CaoH^Oi . 

Amorphous ; yielding easily to the knife, and very friable. Q« 
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-1'092. Pale yellow. Slightly resmons. Fluid at 212”, viecid 
when cold; ^htly soluble in water, and laraely in alcohol, forming 
a yellow fluid with a bitter taste. C.c. : 77 '01 carbon, 8 *18 hydra- 
gen, and 14*80 oxygen. Guayaquil in South America. 

BogbutUft from the Irish peat mosses, is similar ; it melts at 
124”, is easily soluble in alcohol, and contains 78*70 carbon, 12*50 
hydiogen, and 18*72 oxygen. 

719. Habtine, CsoHjo+it. 

Round masses or thin layers. Brittle, but easily cut with a 
knife. Q.-ra. Resinous. Reddish brawn by reflected and deep 
red by transmitted light ; streak light brown. Becomes black on 
exposure. C.c.; 86*48 carbon, 8*01 hydrogen, 6 '58 oxygen. In 
the main coal seam at Middleton near lieeds, and at Newcastle. 

720. OzocEBiTE {Native Paraffin)^ CH . 

Amorphous, sometimes fibrous. Very soft, pliable, and easily 
fashioned with the fingers. G. •*0*94 to 0*97. Glimmering or 
glistening; semitranslucent Yellowish brown or hyacinth-red by 
transmitted, dark leek-green by reflected light. Strong paraffin 
or aromatic odour ; fuses easily to a clear oily fluid ; at higlier 

a rature bums with a clear flame, seldom leaving any ashes ; 

j soluble in oil of turpentine, with great difficulty in alcohol 
or other. C.c, : 86*7 carbon, and 14 '3 hydrogen. Binny (Linlith- 

S )w), and Edinburgh ; Slanik and Zietriska in Moldavia, near 
aming in Austria, and Baku ; also at Urpetli coal-mine near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. PyropMte may be a vaiiety. 

721. IIatchettine {Miiveral Tallow), 

Flaky, like spermaceti; or subgranular, like beeswax; soft and 
flexible. G. «- 0 ' 6 . Translucent; weak pearly. Yellowish white, 
wax-yellow, or greenish yellow. Greasy inodorous ; readily soluble 
in ether. C. c. ; 86 *91 carbon, 14 *62 hydro^n, or similar to ozocerite. 
Loch Fyne (fusible at 116”), Morthyr-Tydvil, Schaumburg. 

722. Fichtelitr, C 4 H 3 . 

Crystalline (oblique prismatic) lamella;, which swim in water, 
but sink in alcohol. White and pearly. Fuse at 114”, but again 
become crystalline on cooling. Very easily soluble in ether, and pre- 
cipitated by alcohol. C.c. : 88*9 carbon and 11 *1 hydrogen. In june 
wood in a peat-moss near Redwilz in Bavaria. 

723. Habtite, Cflllfl. 

Anorthic; but mostly like spermaceti or white wax, and lamellar. 
Sectile, but not flexible. H. - 1 ; G. -r046. Translucent; dull 
resinous. White. Melts at 165”, and burns with much smoke. 
Very soluble in ether, much less so in alcohol. C.c.: 87*8 carbon, 
and 12*2 hydrogen. Oberhart in Austria. 

724. Konlite, C 3 H. 

Crystalline folia and grains. Soft. G. — 0 ‘ 88 , Translucent; 
resinous. AVbite, w’itboiit smell. Fuses at 120” to 137”. Sol. in 
n. acid; j)recipitated by water in a white crystalline mass. C.c.: 
92*3 carbon, 7*7 hydrogen. Uznach near St Call, liedwitz. 

726. SoiiEEriEiiiTK, Cllfl. 

Oblique ]»riHmatic ; tabular or acicular. Soft and rather brittle. 
G. to 1*2. Translucent; resinous or adamantine. White, in- 
clining to yellow or green. Feels greasy, has no taste, and when 
cold no smell, but when heated a weak aromatic odour. Insoluble 
in water; readily sol. in alcohol, ether, an<l n. and s. acids. C.c.: 
76 carbon, 25 hydrogen. Uznach. BranchiU^ white, translucent, 
fusing at 167”, is similar; Montevaso in Tuscany. 

726. Idrialitb, CjHj. 

Massive; fracture uneven or slaty; sectile. H . -^1 to 1'5; 
G. -1*4 to 1-6 (1*7 to 8*2). Opaque; resinous. Greyish or 
brownish black ; streak blackish brown, inclining to red. Feels 
greasy. Bums with a thick smoky flame, giving out sulphurous 
acid, and leaving some reddish brown ashes. C.c.: 77 idrialino 
( — 94*7 carbon and 6*3 hydrogen) and 18 cinnabar, with a little 
silica, alumiua, pyritc, and lime. The idrialino may be extracted 
by warm olive oil or oil of turpentine as a pearly shining mass, 
difficultly fusible. Idrio. 


727. Torbanite. . 

Massive ; fracture subconohoidal. Yellow, brown-grey, and light 
brown. H. - 1 *6 to 2 ; 0. - 1 *28. C.c. : 60 to 65 carbon, 9 hydro^n, 
4 to 5 oxygen, 10 to 20 silicate of alumina. When distills bdow 
redness yields a burning fluid holding paraffin in solution ; above 
redness a laige qnanti^ of highly illuminating ^s. Shown by 
the microscope to consist of granules of a yellow bituminoid wax, 
with interstitial shaly matter. Torbanehill in Scotland, Pilsen 
in Bohemia, Kurakina and Murayevna in Russia. 

728. Dopplebite. 

Jelly-like elastic masses. Brownish black ; streak brown. Greasy 
lustre. H. -0*6; G. -1*1, After drying H. -2*5; G. -1*5. Insol- 
uble in alcohol and other. An acid substance related to humio 
acid. From peat beds, Auasee (Styria) and Switzerland. 

THE COALS. 

729. Anthracite {Glance Coal), 

Massive and disseminated; rarely columnar. Fracture conchoidal; 
brittle. H. — 2 to 2*6; G. - 1 *4 to 1 *7. Opaque; brilliant metallic. 
Iron-black; streak unaltereii. Perfect conductor of electricity. 
Burns difficultly with a very weak or no flame, and does not cake ; 
in the closed tube yields a little moisture, but no emp 3 rreamatic 
oil ; detonates with nitre. C.c.: carbon above 90 per cent, with 
1 to 3 oxygen, 1 to 4 liydrogeti, and 0 to 8 nitrogen; and ashes 
chiefly of suica, alumina, litnc, and peroxide of iron. Common in 
some parts of all coal-fields; and especially in the United States, as 
in lihodo Island, Massachusetts, and above all in Pennsylvania. 
Used chiefly for manufacturing metals. 

730. Common Coal {Black Coal, Stom or Mineral Coal, Bitu- 
minoiis Coal). 

Compact, slaty, or confusedly fibrous; often dividing into rhom- 
boidal, columnar, or cubical fragments. Fracture conchoidal, un- 
even, or fibrous; rather brittle or sectile. If. —2 to 2 * 6 ; G. — 1 *2 to 
1*5. Vitreous, resinous, or silky in the fibrous variety. Blackish 
brown, pitch-black, or velvet-black. Burns easily, emitting flame 
and smoko, with a bituminous odour ; heated in the closed tube 
yields much oil. C.c. ; 74 to 90 carbon, with 0*6 to 8 or 15 oxygon, 

3 to 6 hydrogen, 0 to 1 to 2 nitrogen, 0*1 to 3 suljduir, and 1 to 11 
earthy matters or Jish, in 100 parts. 

iSlatc Coal or tipHiil has a thick slaty structure, and an uneven 
fracture. Oiicrry Coal is the name applied to tlio brittle highly lus- 
trous variety commoti in the English conl-lielcls. Caking Coal is a 
more bituminous variety wliich undergoes somifusion when ignited, 
caking or agglutinating during combustion. Canncl Coal has a resin- 
ous, Simmering lustre, and a flnt-conchoidal fracture, breaks into 
irregular cubical fragments, but is more solid and takes a higher 
]>oli 8 h than other varieties. This burns with a bright flame, and 
yields much gas. Abundant in ninny lands, us in England, Scot- 
hind, and Ireland, in Belgium and France, in Germany and 
southern Russia. British America and the United States possess 
iiiimonso fields, ospeeially in the valley of the Mississippi. Also 
found in China, Japan, Hindustan, Australia, Borneo, anu several of 
the Indian islands. 

731. Lkinite {Jet, Brown Coal). 

Distinctly vegetable in origin,— the external form, and very often 
the internal woody structure, being preserved. The texture is com- 
pn<‘t, woody, or earthy. Fracture conchoidal, woody, or uneven ; 
soft and often friable. G. — 0*6 to 1 * 6 . Lustre sonietiines resin- 
ous, mostly glimmering or dull. Brown, black, or rarely grey. 
Bums easily with an nni>leasant odour; colours solution of potash 
deep brown. C.c.: 47 to 73 carbon, 2*5 to 7*6 hydrogen, 8 to 33 
oxygen (with nitrogen), and 1 to 15 ashes. Jet is pitch-black, with 
conchoidal fracture and resinous lustre. Brown coal occurs at 
Bovey-Tracy in Devonshire; also in Germany, Hungary, France, 
Italy, and Greece. The Buriurhrand of Iceland scorns a variety. 
Used as fuel, but much inferior to common coal. The Oolitic 
coals of Yorkshire, Antrim, Brora, Mull, and Skyo are inlcmc^^- 
ate varieties. 
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Fairflcldtte, 394. 
Famatinite, 247. 
Fargite, 628. 
Faroclite, 62C. 
Fansalte, 567. 
Faujasite, 007 
Fayalitc, 477. 
Felinite, 655. 
Felsblmnylte, 829. 
Felspars, 589-597. 
Ferberite, 864. 
Fergusonite, 695. 
Ferrotitanlto, 670. 
Fetbol, 655. 
Klbroferrite, 831. 
Fichteltte, 722. 
FUlowlte, 39a 
Florite, 187. 
Fire-blende, 252. 
Fischorlte, 407. 
Flint, 135. 

FlueUitc, 89. 
Fluocerlne, sa 
Fluocerite, 85. 
Fluorite, flnor-epar, 
83. 

Forchhammeiite, 

557. 

Foreaite, 621. 
Foriterite, 471 
Fowlerite, 574. 
Franklinite, 88. 


Frenselite, StO. 
Friedellte, 628. 
Frieielte, 186. 
Fiiedebenite, 224. 
Faolilte, 519. 
FoUer'a earth, 682. 
Gaddlnlte, 471. 
Oahnlte, 91. 
Galaodte, 628. 
Galena, 158. 
Galmol, 485. 
Garnet, 498, 
Gayluaaite, 292. 
Gearksutite, 46. 
Gehlenlte, 504. 
Gelbeisenerz, 845. 
Oeoeronlte, 241. 
Gersdorfflto, 147. 
Glbbslte, 116. 
Oieseckito, 585, 

650. 

Gigantollte, 585. 
Gllbertlte, 519. 
Giobertitc, 276. 
Girasol, 187. 
Gismondine, 624. 
Glagerite, 638. 
Glaserite, 808. 
Glauberlte, 811. 
Glaucodote, 144. 
Glauconite, 559. 
Olaucophane* 582 
Gmelinite, 609. 
Gold, 25. 

Goslarlte, 822. 
OUthItc, 108. 
Orammatite, 678. 
Graphic granite, 
589. 

Graphite, 14. 
Greenockite, 179. 
Grcenovlte, 008. 
Grunauito, 154. 
Qruiierltc, 584. 
Guanajuatite, 201. 
Ouayaquilllte, 718. 
Guojarite, 211. 
Gummlte, 120. 
Gymnite, 547. 
Gypsum, 319. 
Gyrollte, 604. 
Hasmatite, 82. 
naidfngerite, 379. 
fTair-salt, 328. 
naltte, 51. 
Halloysite, 032. 
Hamartite, 88. 
Harmotome, 617. 
HarUne, 719. 
Hartite, 723. 
Hatchettlne, 721. 
Hatchettollte, 699. 
Hauerlte, 150. 
Haughtonite, 518. 
Hausmanntte, 90. 
Hauync, 510. 
Haydenite, 608. 
Raytorite, 467. 
Heliotrope, 185, 
Rdvlne, 496. 
Hepatite, 813 
Herejmlte, 92. 
Herderite, 452. 
ifermannite, 683. 
Herrengnmdite, 

34& 

Herscholite, 611. 
Heaslte, 174. 
Heterosite, 891. 
Heulandite, 614. 
nisingerlte, 659, 
Hislopite, 272. 
HJelmltc, 696. 
Homilite, 469. 
Hopelte, 409. 
Horbachlte, 15a 
Hornblende, 576. 
IlOmesite, 888. 
Homitone, 186, 

589. 

HUbnerite, 866. 
Hudsonlte, 567. 
Hmnholdtlllte, 508. 
Hamlte, 482. 
Bureaulite, 801. 
Ruronite, 585. 


Ryadnth. 188. 
Hyalite. 187. 
Hyalophane, 595. 
Byaloddertte, 478. 
HydrargiUite, 116. 
flydroboracite, 270. 
Hydromagneeite, 
293. 

Hydrophane, 187. 
Rydrophite, 552. 
Hydrotaldtc, 118. 
Bydrosindte, 29a 
Rygrophilite, 652. 
Hypersthene, 665. 
Hypochlorite, 667. 
Hypostilbite, 612. 
Rypoxanthlte, 661. 
Ice, 74. 

Iceland spar, 272. 
lee-apar, 589. 
Ichthyophthalmite, 
608. 

Idocrase, 475. 
Idrialite, 726. 
llmenite, 83. 
Indieolita 466. 
Inverarite, 182. 
lodite, 67. 
lolite, 585. 

Iridium, 28, 
Iridosmium, 82. 
Irite, 89. 

Iron, 16. 

Iserlne,84. 

Ixolyte, 712. 
Jacobsite, 87. 

Jade, 578. 

Jadeite, 697. 
Jalpatte, 171. 
Jamesonlte, 222. 
darosite, 344. 
Jasper, 185. 
JefTcrsonite, 509. 
Jet, 781. 

Johannite, 336. 
Jordanite, 236. 
Joseite, 12. 
Julianite, 234. 
Kainite, 352. 
Kttmmererite, 632. 
Kaolin, 029. 
Karelinite, 255. 
Karstenite, 812. 
KeUhauite, 669. 
Kermesite, 253. 
Kiesorite, 820. 
Kilbrickenlte, 242, 
Killinlte, 572, 051. 
Kirwanite, 55a 
Klaprothite, 220. 
Kllpsteinite, 662. 
KnebeUlte, 480. 
Kobaltbeschlag, 

I 886 

Kobeliite, 228. 
Kollyrite, 684. 
Komarit, 664. 
Kongsbergitc, 2a 
Konigine, 885. 
KOnUte, 724. 
Kopptte, 68L 
Kotechnbeylte, 58a 
KOttigite, 887. 
Krantsita 718. 
Kraurlte, 899. 
Kreittonite, 91. 
Kremerstte, 64. 
Krlsurlgite, 884. 
KrokidoUte, 581. 
i Kubnite, 870. 
Kupferblau, 492. 
Ryroatte, 140. 
Labradortte, 598. 
Lanarkite, 817. 
Langfte, 885. 
Lantbanlte, 80a 
Lapis-lazuli, 511. 
Laiionite, 405. 
Latrobite, 591. 
Laumontite, 612. 
Lanrtte, 204. 

Uutite, 172. 
Layendnlan, 88a 
LasuUta 431. 

Lead, 19. 
UftdhilUte, 806. 


Leberkiet, 14a 
Leelite, 689. 
Lensinite, 632. 
Leoahardite, 612. 
Lepidolito, 5ia 
Lepidomelane, 514. 
Lepollte, 591. 
Lerbachite, 200. 
Lettsomlte, 861. 
Leuchtenbergite, 
532. 

Leucite, 605. 
Leuoophane, 687. 
Leucopyrlte, 142. 
r^vyne, 610. 
Lhersoltte, 667. 
Libethenlte, 411. 
Liebenerlte, 649. 
Liebigito, SOI. 
Lievrite, 483. 
Lignite, 781. 
Lime-mica, 622. 
Limestone, 272. 
Limnite, 117. 
Limonite, 110. 
LInailte, 849. 
Lindakerite, 299. 
Linnieite, 162. 
Liroconite, 484. 
Litliiophilite, 869. 
Lithomarge, 681. 
Lithozylon, 187. 
Loam, 629. 

Loweite, 888. 
Luebssapphir, 686. 
LucuUite, 272. 
Ludlamite, 889. 
Ludwigite, 266. 
Lumacbello, 272. 
Liinebnrglte, 457* 
Lunnite, 428. 
Luzonite, 240, 
Lydian stone, 185. 
Magnesia-mica, 

512. 

Magnesio-ferrite, 

86 . 

Magnesite, 275. 
Magnetite, 85. 
Magnolite, 85a 
Malachite, 295. 
Malacolite, 507. 
Malacone, 642. 
Maldonite, 196. 
MaUardito, 826. 
Malthazito, 633. 
Manganese, red, 
278. 

Manganese-spar, 

574. 

Manganite, 109. 
Manganocalelte, 

285. 

Marble, 272. 
Marcasite, 140. 
Marceline, 100. 
Margarite, 522. 
Margarodite, 619. 
Marl, 272. 
Marmolite, 550. 
Martite, 82. 
Mascagnine, 809. 
Masonite, 527. 
Msssicot, 78. 
Matlockite, 66. 
Maxlte, 806. 
Meerschaum, 544. 
Megabaslte, 860. 
Meionite, 500. 
Melaeonlte, 79. 
Melanite, 498. 
Melanterite, 824. 
Melinophano, 58a 
MelUlite, 503. 
Mellite, 704. 
Meionite, 198. 
Melopslte, 681. 
Mendipite, 67. 
Menei^inlte, 286* 
Mengite, 690. 
Menilite, 187. 
Heronry, 80. 
Mcatdlte, 628. 
Meteoric iron. 16. 
Miargyrite, 212. 


Miea, 611. 
meroeUne, 68a 
MieroUto, 661 
Microsommite, 607. 
Miemlte, 278. 
Mtlarite, 671 
Mlllerite, 181. 
MilOM^hin, 686. 
MimeteMte, 446. 
Mininn, 104. 
MlrabiUte, 8l8. 
Mispickel, J41. 
Miiy, SSL 
Mlxite, 426. 
Mlzsonlte, 601. 
Molybdenite, 201 
Molybdite, 127. 
Molydte, 6L 
Monazit^ 868. 
Monradite, 648. 
Montanlte, 861 
Montebrasite, 450. 
Monticellite, 481. 
Montmorillonite, 
680. 

Moonstone, 589. 
Morenosite, 323. 
Morion, 135. 
Morocochite, 213. 
Morvenlte, 617. 
Mosandrite, 672. 
Moss-agate, 185. 
Mottramlte, 420. 
Murcbisonlte, 589. 
Mnrlaclte, 812. 
Muscovite, 519. 
Hussite, 567. 
Myelin, 681. 

Naerite, 630. 
Nadorite, 702. 
Nagyagite, 195. 
Naphtha, 707. 
Natrolite, 622. 
Natron, 290. 
Naumannite, 178. 
Needle-ore, 281. 
Ncmalite, 114. 
Nephellne, 506. 
Nephrite, 578. 
Newberylte, 878, 
Newjansklte. 31. 
Nickel, arseniateof, 
871. 

Nickelerz, 872. 
Nickelite, 188. 
Nitratine, 258. 

Nitre, 259. 
Nltrocalcite, 260. 
Nttromagneslte, 

261. 

Nohlitc, 691 
Nontronite, 657. 
Noaean, 509. 
Oebran, 655. 
(Erstedite, 675. 
Okenite, 602. 
Oligoclase, 592. 
Olivenite, 412. 
Olivine, 478. 
Oncosln, 048. 

Oolite, 272. 

Oosite, 581 
I Opal, 186, 187. 
Orangite, 645. 
Orplment, 206, 
Ortbite, 474. 
Orthoclase, 589. 
Osmiridinm, 81. 
OttreUte, 521 
Ozalite, 706. 
Oxhaveerlte, 601 
Ozocerite, 720. 
Pachnolite, 44. 
Paisbergite, 574. 
Palladium, 29. 
ParalBn, 720. 
Paragonite, 520. 
Pargaiite, 571 
Parizite, 805. 
PMilite,561 
PeetbUte, 596. 
Peganlte, 401 
Peliom, 585. 
Pennine, 582. 
Penttandite, 182. 
Percylite, 71. 


Perideae,71 
Peridine, 691 
Pfrldote,471 
PerovsUte, 680. 
Petalite, 671 
Petrolenm, 707. 
Petontse, 689. 
Petsite, 176. 
Phacolite, 606* 
PhannacoUte, 881. 
Pbannaeoiideilti^ 
408. 

Phenaclte, 489. 
PhUllprite, 611 
Phlogoplte, 611 
Pbcsnieo-ohrolte, 
866 . 

Phosgenite, 801 
Pbosphorochalclte, 
428. 

PUuzlte, 711. 
Pickeringlte, 84L 
Picotite, 98. 
Plcrolite, 649. 
Picropbyll, 641. 
Picrosmlne, 642. 
Piedmontite, 471 
Pilolite, 680. 
Pimellte, 548. 
Pingulte, 658. 
Finite, 585. 
Plnitoid, 654. 
FisoUte, 272. 
Plssophane, 882. 
Pitch blende, 90. 
Pitticite, 455. 
Plagionite, 219. 
Plasma, 185. 
Platiniridium, 27. 
Platinnm, 26. 
Plattnerite, 101 
Pleonaste, 98. 
Pllnthite, 655. 
Plombgomme, 442. 
Plumbocalclte, 271 
Plumbostib, 227. 
Pollux, 606. 
Polyargyrlte, 244 
Polybastte, 243. 
Polycrase, 686. 
Polydymite, 154. 
Polyhalite, 840. 
Polyhydrite, 669. 
Poiymignite, 689. 
PolyteUte, 289. 
Porcelain earth, 
629. 

Porpezite, 25. 
Potstone, 540. 
Prase, 185. 
Praseolite, 585. 
Prehnite, 627. 
Prosoplta 48. 
Proustite, 226. 
Psilomelane, 121. 
Psittacinite, 874. 
Pneherite, 875. 
Pnfllorite, 619. 
Pycnlte, 461 
Pycnotrop, 586. 
Pyrallolt^ 554. 
Pyrargillite, 585. 
Pyrargyrite, 225. 
Pyrite, 189, 140, 
151, 185, 189. 

Pyroaurita 119. 

l^rocblore, 684. 
Pyroebroite, 111 
Pyrolnsite, 101. 
Pyromorphite, 444 
Pyrope, 491 
Pyix^yllite, 640. 
^rrophysalite, 461 
Pyropiitite, 720. 
Pyroretinita 714. 
Pyrorthite, 474 
PyrtMclerite, 584 
Pyrosmalite, 629. 
PyroetUpnlte, 861 
Pyroxene, 667. 
Pynhite, 684 
^rrrhotite, 16L 
Quaitit 181 
Rammelabergtte, 
149. 

RasoumoffikliJST. 
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Biilgtr, KML 
WtililhitHf, 896L 
Bflddli,8S. 
Btdnihlle,164. 
Belnlte,S68. 
imwlte, 618. 
Riiliii, 707-738. 
Ratfnlte, 714. 
BMMtne, 887. 
Bhastte. 436. 
RhodiUto, 364. 
Khodoehrome, 683. 
Btaadonite, 574. 
BlpldoUte, 588. 
Rlttincwlta, 187. 
RlToCIte, 708. 
Roek-«i 7 iUl, 185. 
Roek-talt, 51. 

Bock aoap, 655. 
RomuiBOwite, 498. 
Bomette, 700. 
Roaooelite, 678. 
Boaelite. 880. 
Rothofflte, 498. 
ROttiiite. 664. 
Rnbellaiif 513. 
BubelUtet 466. 
RublcelU, 93. 

Ruby, 81, 98. 
RntUe, 95. 

Sahllte, 567. 
Salmiac, 53. 

Salt, 51. 

Saltpetre, 259. 
Samarakite, 697. 
Sandbergerito, 521. 


SaakUae, 569. 
Sapo ntt t, 548. 
Sapphire, 81. 
Sapphire d’etn, 
565. 

Sapphlrlne, 98. 
Sapphlrlte, 465. 
Saroblite, 499. 
Sartorite, 314. 
SaaMUne, 105. 
Sattn-apar, 381. 
SaunuTlte, 597. 
Savon de verrier, 
lOL 

Saynlte, 154. 
ScapoUte, 503. 
Scarbrolte, 684. 
ScheeUte, 861. 
Scheereiite, 735. 
Schiller ipar, 564. 
Schirmerite, 330. 
Schneeberglte, 700. 
Schneiderite, 23. 
Schorl, 466. 
Schorlomite, 670. 
Sohwartaember- 
glte, 68. 
Scoledte, 638. 
Seorodite, 897. 
Selenite, 819. 
Selenium, 8. 
Selensulphur, 3. 
Senarmontlte, 134. 
Serpentine, 549. 
Shale, 629. 

Slderite, 185, 277. 


SlderoachiaoUte, 

539. 

Sideroailloite, 661. 
Siegenite, 153. 
SiUimantte, 463. 
Silver, 31. 

Sinter, 187. 
SlMoraklte, 83. 
Skutterudtte, 157. 
Slate clay, 639. 
Slate apar, 373. 
Smaltine, 145, 
Smlklte, 825. 
Smitheonlte, 280. 
Soda-chabasite, 
609. 

Sodallte, 508. 
Soda-mica, 520. 
Spadalte, 546. 

Spar, heavy, SIS. 
Spathlopyrite, 143. 
Sphene, 668. 
Spinel, 93. 
Spodumene, 572. 
Stannite, 185. 
Staasfurtlte, 26S. 
Stanrolite, 464. 
Steatite, 540. 
Steinhelllte, 585. 
Stephanito, 240. 
Stembcrgite, 186. 
Stibiconite, 130. 
Stlbnite, 308. 
Stilbito, 618. 

I Stilpnomclane, 561. 
istolpenite, G65. 


Stellite, 863. 
Strahlatein, 578. 
Strengite, 898. 
Stromeyerite, 165. 
Stroitlanlte, 384, 
Struvite, 438. 
Studerite, 388. 
Stylotyp, 383. 
SuednUe, 718. 
Sulphur, 1. 
Sunatone, 593. 
Surturbrand, 781. 
Snaannite, 807. 
SuiMxite, 371. 
Svanberglte, 458. 
Sylvanite, 194. 
Sylvlte, 50. 
Sympleaite, 385. 
Syngenlte, 889. 
Siaboite, 576. 
Sialbelyite, 360. 
Taborglte, 532. 
Tabular apar, 566. 
Tachhydrito, 68. 
Tagilitc, 416. 

Talc, 540. 

Talcoaite, 640. 
Talllngito, 70. 
Tantalic ochre, 184. 
Tantalite, 601. 
Tapiolite, 602. 
Telluric biamuth, 9. 
Telluric iron, 16. 
Tellurite, 13S. 
Tellurium, 4; black, 
I lU5;graphlc.l04. 


Tannantltei 888* 
Tenoirito, 80. 
Tephrolte, 479. 
Tetradymite, 10. 
Tetrahedrlte, 387. 
Tharandite, 378. 
Thenardlte, 810 l 
T hermonatrite, 389. 
Thomaenolite, 4& 
Thomaonite, 636. 
Thorite, 644. 
ThrauUte, 659. 
Thromboliti, 708. 
Thniite, 473. 
Thnringit^ 587. 
Tlemannite, 199. 
Tllkerodite, 161. 
Tin, 15; orea of, 
98. 

Tinder-ore, 129. 
Tinkal, 266. 
Titanomorphlte, 
679. 

Tobermorito, 601. 
Tocomaclite, 59. 
Topai, 81, 463. 

! Torbanite, 737. 
Tourmaline, 466. 
Travertino, 373. 
Tremollte, 578. 
Triclaaite, 585. 
Tridymite, 136. 
Triphylite, 869. 
Tripiite, 448. 
Trlploidite, 393. 
Trippkeitc, 469. 


Trltomite, 646. 
TrOferlte, 437. 
Trona, 391. 
Trooatlte, 487. 
Tachewkinite, 671. 
Tufa, 373. 
Tungatlte, 138. 
Turgite, 106. 
Tumerite, 868. 
Turquoiae, 404. 
Tyrlte, 695. 
TyroUte, 433. 
Ulexite, 268. 
UUmannite, 148. 
Umber, 661. 
Uraninito, 90. 
UMnite, 486. 
Uranodreite, 488. 
Uranophane, 665. 
Uranoepinito, 487. 
Uranotanta1tte,697. 
Uranothorite, 644. 
Uranotile, 666. 
Uran-vitriol, 886. 
Urao, 291. 

Umaite, 846. 
Uwarowite, 498. 
Valentinoite, 135. 
Vanadine-bronilte, 
568 

Vaaadlnlto. 445. 
Variacito, 406. 
Varvlcite, 101. 
Vauquelinlte, 357. 
Venua’ hair, 95. 
Veazelyito, 413. 


VUlardte, 55k. 
Vitriol, green, 834; 
red, 847' white, 
833. 

Vitriol ochre, 881. 
Vivianite, 884. 
VogUte, 800. 
Vdborthite, 415. 
Volgerite, 181. 
VolUtte, 843. 
Voltiine, 354. 
Vulpinlte, 813. 

Wad, 131. 
Wagnerite, 447. 
Walchowite, 715. 
Walkortte, 599. 
Walpurglte, 441. 
Wapplerite, 883. 
Warringtonite, 885. 
Waahingtonite, 88. 
Water, 74. 
Wavdllte, 405. 
Webaterite, 829. 
Wehrlite, 11. 
Weiaaglltlgerz, 289. 
Weiaaite, 585. 
Whewellite, 706. 
Whltneylte, 103. 
Wlllemito, 486. 
Wlaerine, 866. 
Withamlte, 478. 
Witherite, 282. 
Wlttlchenite, 339. 
WUhlerite, 676. 
WUlchIte, 230. 
Wulframlto, 864. 


Welftberglte, 817. 
Wolkonakoite, 668. 
Wollaatonite, 566. 
Woodwardite, 851. 
Wulfenite, 858. 
Wortiite, 178. 
Xanthoeon, 351. 
Xanthollte, 464. 
Xanthophyllite, 
535. 

Xanthodderite, 

IIL 

Xenotime, 866. 
XonoUtte, 600. 
XyUte, 66a 
Ydlow earth, 655. 
Tttrooerlte, 84. 
Yttroilmenlte, 697. 
Tttrotantalite,694. 
Tttrotltanlte, 669. 
Yu, 627. 

Zaratlte, 39a 
Zeagonlte, 625. 
Zeolltea, 508-638. 
Zepharovichite, 40a 
Zeunerite, 440. 
Zinc, 17. 

Zincite, 77. 
Zinckenite, 315. 
Zinnwaldite, 517. 
Zircon, 18a 
Zoiaite, 472. 
Zorglte, 162. 
Zunderers, 183. 
Zwieaellte, 449. 

(M. F. II.) 


MINERAL WATERS. No absolute line of demarca- 
tion can be drawn between ordinary and mineral waters. 
There is usually in the latter an excess of mineral con- 
stituents or of temperature, but some drinking waters 
contain more mineral constituents than others that 
are called mineral waters, and many very pure waters, 
both cold and warm, have been regarded for ages as 
mineral springs. 

As to the origin of mineral waters, there is much in 
what the elder Pliny said, that waters are such as the soil 
through which they flow. Thus in limestone and chalk 
districts an excess of lime is usually present; and the 
waters of a particular district have much resemblance to 
each other — as in the Eifel, in Auvergne, and in the 
Pyrenees. But this is only a partial explanation, for 
waters are by no means necessarily uniform throughout a 
IMUPticular geological formation. We do not know with 
any certainty the depth from which various mineral waters 
proceed, nor the various distances from the surface at 
which they take up their different mineral constituents. 

The source of the temperature of thermal waters remains 
a subject of much uncertainty. Among the assigned causes 
are the internal heat of the globe, or the development of 
heat by chemical or electrical agencies in the strata through 
which they arise. 

Their occasional intermittence is doubtless often depend- 
ent on the periodical generation of steam, as in the case 
of the Gkysers. A few geological facts are certain, which 
bear on the origin of mineral waters. Such springs are 
most abxmdant in volcanic districts, where many salts of 
soda and much carbonic acid are present. They occur most 
frequently at meeting of stratifl^ with unstratifled rocks, 
in ladles, and at points where there has been dislocation 
of strata. 

The diffusion of mineral waters is very extended. Pliny 
was quite correct in observing that they are to be found 
on alpine heights and arising from the bottom of the 
ocean. They are found at the snow in the Himalayas and 
they rise from the sea at Baise and Ischia. They are to be 
found in all quarters of the globe, but more particularly 
in volcanic r^ons, as in the Eifel and Auvergne, in the 
Bay of Naples^ and parts of Greece, in Iceland, New 


Zealand, and Japan. But there are few countries in which 
they are not to be found, except in very flat ones and in 
deltas of rivers, — for instance, in the north of France, where 
they are very few, and in Holland, from which they are ab- 
sent. France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, as well as Greece, 
Asia Minor, and the Caucasus, are all rich in mineral waters. 
The British Isles have a fair though not very large pro- 
portion of them. There are a few in Sweden and Norway. 
They are abundant in the United States, less so in Canada. 
They are found in the Azores and in the West India 
Islands. Of their occurrence in the interior of Africa or 
of Australia we know little ; and the same is true of South 
America. But they are met with in Algiers, in Egypt, and 
in the Holy Land. The vast Indian peninsula 1^ for its 
size a comparatively small supply. 

As the effects of mineral waters on the bodily system 
have been found to be different from those of drinking 
waters, an explanation of this has been naturally sought 
for. It has been imagined that there is something special 
in the nature of mineral waters, that their heat is not 
ordinary heat, that their condition is a peculiar electric 
one. Some French modem writers even say that they have 
a certain life in them, that their constitution is analogous 
to that of the serum of the blood. But wo must pass by 
these speculations, and be guided as far as possible by ascer- 
tained facts, respecting the action on the system of water, 
of heat and cold, and of the mineral constituents present. 

Mineral waters, when analysed, are found to contain a 
great many substances, although some of them occur only 
in very minute quantities: — soda, magnesia, calcium, 
potash, alumina, iron, boron, iodine, bromine, arsenic, 
lithium, cassium, mbidium, fluorine, barium, copper, zinc, 
manganese, strontium, silica, phosphorus, besides extractive 
matters, and various organic deposits known under the 
name of glairin or baregiu. Of gases, there have been 
found carbonic acid, hydrosulphuric acid, nitrogen, hydro- 
gen, oxyge^ and ammonia. Of all these by far the most 
important in a therapeutic point of view are sodium, 
magnesia, and iron, carbonic acid, sulphur, and perhaps 
hydrosulphuric acid. These substances, detected separately 
by chemists, are in their analyses combined by them into 
various salts, if not with absolute certainty, undoubtedly 
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with a dose approximation to it Those combinations are 
very numerous, and some waters contain ten to twenty of 
them ; but there are always some predominating ones, 
which mark their character, while many of them, such as 
csBsium, rubidium, or fluorine, occur in mere traces, and 
can not be assumed to be of any real importance. Mineral 
waters therefore resolve themsdves into weaker or stronger 
solutions of salts and gases in water of higher or lower 
temperature. For medical purposes they are used either 
externally or internally, for bathing or for drinking. As 
the quantity of salts present commonly bears but a very 
small proportion to that of the fluid containing them, 
(vater becomes a very influential agent in mineral-water 
treatment, about which it is therefore necessary to say 
something. 

For the action of hot and cold baths the reader is referred 
to the article Baths. But it may be observed here that, 
according to the most generally received opinion, the cuta- 
neous si^ace does not absorb any portion of the salts in a 
mineral-water bath, although it may absorb a little gas 
(an alkaline water, for instance, at most acting as a slight | 
detergent on the skin), and that neither salts nor gases 
have any action on the system, except as stimulants of the ^ 
skin, with partial action on the respiratory organs. 

It seems to be ascertained that drinking considerable 
amounts of cold water reduces the temperature of the body, 
diminishes the frequency of the pulse, and increases the 
blood pressure temporarily. Water when introduced 
into the stomach, especially if it be empty, is quickly 
absorbed ; but, although much of the water passes into the 
veins, there is no proof that it ever produces in them, as is 
sometimes supposed, a state of fluidity or wateriness. 
Therapeutically, the imbibition of large quantities of water 
leads to a sort of general washing out of the organs. This 
produces a temporary increase of certain excretions, 
augmented diuresis, and a quantitative increase of urea, 
of chloride of sodium, and of phosphoric and sulphuric 
acids in the urine. Both the sensible and the insensible 
perspirations are augmented. A draught of cold water 
undoubtedly stimulates the peristaltic action of the 
intestines. On the whole water slightly warm is best 
borne by the stomach, and is more easily absorbed by it 
than cold water ; and warm waters are more useful than 
cold ones when there is much gastric irritability. 

In addition to the therapeutic action of mineral waters, 
there are certain very important subsidiary considerations 
which must not be overlooked. An individual who goes 
from home to drink them finds himself in a different 
climate, with possibly a considerable change in altitude. 
His diet is necessarily altered, and his usual home drinks are 
given up. There is change in the hours of going to bed and 
of rising. He is relieved from the routine of usual duties, 
and thrown into new and probably cheerful society. He 
takes more exercise than when at home, and is more in the 
open air, and this probably at the best season of the year. 
^ important has this matter of season and climate been 
found that it is an established axiom that waters can be 
used to the greatest advantage during the summer months 
and in fine weather, and during the periods most convenient 
for relaxation from business. Summer is therefore the bath 
season, but of late years provision has been made in many 
places, with the aid of specially constructed rooms and 
passages, for carrying out cures satisfactorily during the 
winter season, c.^., at Aix-la-Chapelle, Wiesbaden, Baden 
Baden, Baden in Switzerland, Dax, Vichy, and Bath. The 
ordinary bath season extends from the 15th of May to the 
20th or doth September. The season for baths situated 
at considerable devations commences a month later and 
terminates some ten days earlier, ilineral waters may be 
employed at home, but patients seldom so use them ; and 
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this necessarily limits the time of their use. It is common 
to declare that the treatment should last for such or such 
a period. But the length of time for which any remedy is 
to ^ used must depend on its effect, and on the nature of 
the particular case. It is found, however, that the con- 
tinued use of mineral waters leads to certain disturbances 
of the system, which have been called crises, such as sleep- 
lessness, colics, and diarrhcea, and to skin eruptions known 
as la poiusee. This cause, and also certain peculiarities of 
the female constitution, have led to the period of three 
weeks to a month being considered the usual period for 
treatment. A certain after-treatment is often prescribed 
— such as persistence in a particular diet, visiting springs 
or climates of a different and usually of a tonic character, 
or continuing for a certain time to drink the waters at 
home. It may be added that the advantage of having 
recourse to mineral waters is often felt more after than 
during treatment. 

Since improved methods of bottling have been discovered, 
and the advantage of an additional supply of carbonic acid 
has been appreciated, the export of waters from their sources 
has increased enormously, and most of the principal waters 
can now be advantageously used at homo. It may be 
added that many of the artificial imitations of them are 
excellent. 

The history of the use of mineral waters can only just 
be alluded to. They have been employed from the earliest 
periods, and traces of Roman work have been found at 
most of the European baths which are now in favour, — at 
almost all the thermal ones. Occasionally new springs 
are discovered in old countries, but the great majority of 
them have been long known. They have varied in 
popularity, and the modes of applying them have also 
varied, but less so than has been the case with most of the 
ordinary medicines. Warm waters, and those containing 
small quantities of mineral constituents, appear to have 
remained more steadily in favour than any other class 
within the appropriate sphere of mineral waters, which is 
limited to the treatment of chronic disease. 

The attempt has been made to range mineral waters 
according to their thorai)eutic action, according to their 
internal or external use, but most generally according to 
their chemical constituents so far os they have been from 
time to time understood; and a judicious classification 
undoubtedly is a help towards their rational employment. 
But their constituents are so varied, and the gradations 
between different waters are so finely shaded off, that it 
has been found impossible to propose any one definite 
scientific classification that is not open to numberless 
objections. Thus a great many of the sulphur waters are 
practically earthy or saline ones. Yet because they con- 
tain very minute amounts of such a gas as hydrosulphuric 
acid, an ingredient so palpable as always to attract 
attention, it is considered necessary to class them under 
the head of sulphur. The general rule is to attempt to 
class a water under the head of its predominant element ; 
but if the amount of that be extremely small, this leads to 
such waters as those of Mont Dore being classified as 
alkaline or arseniated, because they contain a veiy little 
soda and arsenic. The classification in the following table, 
which is that usually adopted in Germany, has the merit 
of comparative simplicity, and of freedom from theoretical 
considerations which in this matter influence the French 
much more than the German writers. The more important 
constituents only are given. The amount of solid constitu- 
ents is the number of parts to one thousand parts of the 
water ; the temperature of thermal springs is ^ded. The 
waters are classified as indifferent, earthy, salt, sulphuretted, 
iron, alkaline, alkaline saline — with subvarieties of table 
waters and purging waters. 
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IndiferMt. 

Oasteln, 

MM18*. 

Earthy. 

l^k, 

W3--8. 

Salt, 

Kissingen. 

Soli. 

Sea-Water. 

Stdphur, 

Alz-la-Cluipelle, 

118‘-140'. 

Iren. 

Schwalbach. 

AIMine. 

Vichy, 

105*-8. 

Altalins’ 

Satin*, 

Carlsbad, 

119M88*. 

Table 

Water, 

Selters. 

Furging 

Water, 

Hunyadl 

Janos. 

Solids, 











Bicarbonate of soda 






•0206 

4-888 

1*92 

1*2 


„ potash.... 

•0017 

•018 

•017 




•862 




„ magnesia. 

•46 


•2122 

•SOS 

*18 



„ calcium... 

•0195 

•012 

1-06 

2*38 


•2213 

‘434 

•428 



Sulphate of soda 

•0208 

•050 




•0079 

•292 

2-37 


15-9 

, , potash 

*0185 

•088 




•0087 


•16 



„ magnesia..... 


•808 

•588 

2 ‘96 





•46 

16*0 

„ calcium 

Sulphide of sodium 

Chloride of sodium 


1*620 

*889 

•26 











•0186 

i 





•0428 


5*52 

25*21 

2-616 

1 

‘584 


2*2 

1*8 

„ potash 



•286 








,, magnesia 



•303 

3*89 







Carbonate of iron 

•0005 

•023 

0-277 



•0837 



•01 


Silicic acid 

•0496 

•036 




•0820 





Gases, 


1 









Carbonic acid 



3-19 



5-85 

2*6 

•76 

2 ‘24 

•45 

Hydrosulphuric acid 





trace 







In addition to their solid constituents, gas is present in 
many waters in considerable quantity. There is a little 
oxygen and a good deal of nitrogen in some of them ; the 
quantity of hydrosulphuric acid, even in strong sulphuric 
waters, is wonderfully small ; but the volume of carbonic 
acid present is often very large, — for instance, in the case of 
Kissingen, Schwalbach, and Selters. Carbonic acid is so 
generally diffused that it is practically a very important 
agent in the therapeutics of mineral waters. Springs that 
contain it are far the most agreeable to the taste, and 
consequently most popular with patients. The immediate 
effect of the carbonic acid which they contain is that of 
pleasant stimulation to the stomach and system, although 
it can scarcely be said to approach, as some have thought, 
the slighter forms of stimulation from alcoholic drinks. 
Extremely little appears to be known of its actual operation 
on the system : a part of what is swallowed is returned by 
eructation, and a part passes on to the intestines ; whether 
any appreciable quantity reaches tlie blood is doubtful. 
There is no question that carbonic acid increases diuresis. 
Practically it is found to aid digestion, helping the functions 
of the stomach, and in a slight degree tlie peristaltic action 
of the intestines. The increased flow of urine may be 
caused by its favouring the absorption of water by the 
stomach. In some baths carbonic acid is so abundant that 
precautions have to be taken to prevent its tendency to 
accumulate on account of its heavy specifle gravity. Car- 
bonic acid gas, used as a bath, proves stimulating to the 
skin and to the general system ; but its employment has 
not answered the expectations formed of it. 

Ivdifferent Waters scarcely vary in chemical (jualitiea from ordi- 
nary drinking water ; but they arc usually of higher temperature. 
Their therapeutic action, which is mainly exercised through baths, 
has been explained on the theory of peculiarities of their electric or 
thermal condition, about which we know nothing definite, and on 
the presence in some of them of a large quantity of nitrogen. It 
has ^so been ascribed to the various organic substances in some of 
them, such as ^airin, which when collected is sometimes useful as 
a cataplasm. These waters are not often much drunk, but any 
efficiency they may have in dyspepsia and perhaps in neuralgic 
diarrhoeas must be attributed to the favourable action of hot water 
on the digestion. The waters of this class, estiecially the liotter 
ones in the form of baths, are extremely useful in resolving the 
effects of inflammation, in thickenings of the joints, and in chronic 
rheumatism and gout. They also are often enectivc, especially the 
cooler ones, in neuralgia and in some hysterical affections. They 
are sometimea nresenoed in urinary affections, in which case they 
probably assist by dilution. The effects of many of these waters are 
aided by the baths often being situated at considerable elevations 
and in out-of-the-way spots, whence the Germans called them 
WUdbader, They are very widely diffused, being found in all 
quarters of the globe, especially in volcanic districts. There are 
many in New Zealand ; in America the hottest are in the West and 
in Galifonu^ 


Ta I ; 1 1 . ^ — Til different Waters, 


Locality. 

Height 
in Kelt. 

Temp. 

• Kahr. 

For what prescribed. 

£\ian, Lake of Qoiievti 

Badcnwciler, Baden ... 

Buxton. England 

Hchlangonbad, Nassuu. 
Haecdon, Spain 

1,100 

1,425 

080 

800 

1,500 

1,320 

2,1 If) 
1,570 
5,110 

048 

n,315 

82 

80-87 

85 

90-101 

00 

Of) 

85-96 

101-120 

05-118 

j NervuuM cases, dyspepsia, urinory 
( affeetiims, 

1 For iniid rheumatic treatment; a 
( lieulMi resort. 

( (}nut and rheumatism (nitrogen 
( present). 

Nervous ea.ses, female discirdors.skin. 
j Hheunintism, gout, cutaneous affec- 
( tloiiH. 

j Gout and rheumatism, neuralgia, 

( tliiekunings. 

l>o. do. do. 

I>o. do, do. 

i Do. (nitrogen present); special action 
j in phtliiHls, 

j Gout, riieunmtism, old injuries, Joints 
( or bones. 

Do. do.; Hootlies nervous system. 

Wlldbad, Wtlrtemberg. 

Pfeffers, Switzerland... 
Uagaiz, do. 

Pantieosa, S. Pyreneez 

Toplltz, Bohemia 

Qastuln, Austria 


Earthy Watcrs.~T\m^ differ cliiofly from the indifferent waters 
in containing an appreciable quantity of salts, among which sulphate 
or carbonate of lime or of magnesia predominates. The great 
majority of them are of high tenipftrature. Tliey produce tlie same 
effects as the indifrerent waters, but are ])erhaps less efficacious 
in neuralgic affecjtions, while they are more employed in some of 
the chronic scaly eruptions. There wa.s formerly a tendeney to 
consider these waters usciful in urinary afloctions ; but at the 

} >resent day it is only the cold(3r ones that have come into repute 
or tlie expulsion of gravel and biliary (jalculi and in the treat- 
ment of affections of the bladder generally. Some of thorn have 
also of late years been considered to exercise a favourable influence 
on scrofula, and to bo useful in tbe early stages of pulmonary 
phthisis. This has Ijeen attributed to tbe salts of lime present in 
them, although it is known that most of its salts pass through the 
system unaltered. Many of these baths, such as Loiik and Bormio, 
enjoy the advantages of great elevation, but Bath, otherwise one of 
the best of them, lies low. 


Tahi.e \\\.— Earthy Waters, 


Locality. 

Height 
in Kuet. 

Tump. 

• Fahr. 

Therapeutic Action. 

•P103 

Contrexcvllle, Vosgc.< 

Lippe Springe, N. Germany 

Wlldungen, do. 

Welssenbcrg, Switserland . . . 

1,050 

2,000 

000 

... 

( .Special action in calculous 

1 affections. 

1 Supposed to be useful in 
( phtiiisis. 

j SiHicial use in urinary com- 
( plaints; eontains iron, 
j Resorted to for pulmonary 
( affections. 

{ Dyspepsia, diabetes, hepatic 
( asid urinary concretions, 
j Rlicumatism, gout, paraly- 


BfUien, Switzerland 

1,180 

4,400 

4,400 

117-122 


Leiik do, 

93-123 

1 sis, scaly eruptions. 

Do., some fomalo complaints. 
Do. do. : old sprains. 

Do. do. do. 

1 > 0 . do. do. 


lifirinio, Xorth Italy 

80-104 

1 

LltCC&t Italy 

108-122 


hath, England 


108-122 


Dpx, south of France ...J 

1 ,400 

130 

Do. do. 


, B. do Bigorres, Pyrenees 

1,800 

64-123 

I.>o. ; chlorosis, neuralgia. 


I In this tnd the foilowlnic tables t selection Is fplven of some of the best-known 
mineral waters In various European eimntrles that ponsess establishments. Their 
chief peculiarities of elevation, of temperature, and constituents are brieflf noted. 
The curative effects, neoesstrily aliti<*M to very generally, are those usually 
attributed to them- 

XVI. - S5 
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8aU JFatm are so called fh>m containing a predominant amount 
of chloride of sodium. They also mnorally contain chlorides of 
magnesia and of lime, and occasionally small amounts of lithiumi 
bromine, and iodine. They further often contain a little iron, which 
is an important addition. The great mmority of the drinking wells 
have a larm supply of carbonic acid. There are cold and hot sidt 
springs. Sometimes they are used for drinking, sometimes for 
bathing ; and the double use of them is often resoxted to. 

The normal quantity of common salt consumed daily by man is 
usually set down at about 800 grains. The maximum quantity 
likely to bo taken at any well may bo 225 grains, but commonly not 
more than half of that amount is taken. The increase to the usual 
dapy amount is therefore probably not much more than one-third. 
Still it may be presumed that the action of a solution of salt on an 
empty stomach is different from that of the same amount of salt 
taken with food. Salt introduced into the stomach excites the 
secretion of gastric juice, and favours the peristaltic actions, and 
when taken in considerable quantity is distinctly aperient. We 
thus see how it is useful in dyspejmi^ in atony of the stomach and 
intestines, and sometimes in chronic iiitostinal catarrh. Salt when 
I absorbed by the stomach ap])oars again in the urine, of which it in- 
creases the amount both of fluid and of solid constituents, especially 
of the urea. It seems thorefoi'e to be ])rctty certain that considerable 
quantities of salt taken into tlio circulation increase the excretion 
of nitrogenous products through tlie urine, and on the whole 
accelerate the transformation of tissue. Salt is thus useful in 
scrofula by stimulating the system, and also in anosmia, especially 
when iron is also present. In some German stations, as at Sodon, 
carbonated salt waters are considered to be useful in chronic 
larynmtis or CTanular pharyngitis. 

Ba^s of salt water, as usually given, rarely contain more than 8 
per cent, of chloride of sodium, some of the strongest perhaps from 
8 to 10 per cent. Their juimary action is as a stimulant to the 
skin, in wdiich action it is probable that the other chlorides, 
especially that of calcium, and still more the carbonic acid often 
present, co-operate. In this way, and when aided by various pro- 
cesses of what may be termed water poultices and packing, they 
are often useful In removing exudations, in chronic metritis and 
in some tumours of the uterus, and generally in scrofula and rachitis, 
and occasionally in some chronic skin alfections. 

The French accord high praise to some of their thermal salt 
watera in pamlysis, and sonic German ones are used in a similar 
way in spinal affections. The salt waters arc sometimes so strong 
that they must be diluted for bathing. In other cases concen- 
trated solutions of salt are added to make them sufficiently strong. 
Those w’aters are widely diffused, but on the whole Germany is 
richest in them, esj>ecially in such a.s ai'C highly charged with 
saU. The Kissingen springs may be considered as typical of the 
drinking wells, and sea- water of bathing waters. The air of salt- 
works and pulverization of the water are employed in German 
baths as remedial agents. 

Salt jmrings are Found in many quarters of the world, but the 
chief caTOonated groups for drinking purposes occur in Germany, 
and at Saratoga in America, wdiere very remarkable wells indeed 
are to l>e found. France and England have no springs of this 
class. The stronger w'ells, used chiefly for bathing, occur where 
Taijlk IX.^Salt Springs. 


Locality, 


Temp. 
' Faliv. 


Therapeutic Action. 


SoUen, near Frankfort 

Homburg, do 

Kisaitn^en, Bavaria. 

Ppmont, North Germany. . 


Krcuznach, near Bingen... 

Wiesbaden, Nasaau 

Baden-Baden 

Bourbonne, Ilaute-Mame. 

Bttlaruc, South France 

Sallns, Moutiers, Savoy (1480 ft.)| 

Brides, Savoy (1700 ft.) 

Aeqoi, North Italy 

Abano, do 

} 


Oaldaa de Hombny, near 
Barcelona. 


Gestona, Ouipuscoa, Spain.... 


153 

156 

114-149 

116-f. 

96 

95 

169 

185 

153-158 

B8-94 


( Dyspepsia, aniemia, scrofula, 
( special for throat and phthisis, 
f DysMpsia, slighter hepatic 
( affections, chlorosis, gout. 

In all essentials the same, 
f Bettor known for its Iron ; has 
( a good salt drinking spring. 

( A salt well with(»ut carbonic add 
used in scrofula and anamia; 
bathing more Important. 

^ Used in dyspepsia and gout; the 
( bathing is most important. 

( Still milder water; usea similar; 
( gout. 

I Rlicumatl.Hm, neuralgia, effects 
( of malaria. 

f Do. ; special for treatment of 
( paralysis. 

j Scrofula, unsBmia, loss of power, 
( sexual disorders, 
j Act on liver and digestive canal ; 

» used for obesity, 
j Rlioumatlstn; special treatment 
i with the bath deposit 
( Chiefly as baths; mud of bath 
( used for poultice. 
|Rh^mati8m, sciatica, old in- 

] Rheumatism, Indigestion, bron- 
l chitls. 


■ — — 

Alinoft all the ahore stations have several springs of various sti engtlis : the cold 
mmj be said to vary from 14 to 5-8 per cent of clUorlde of sodium Tthe warm are 
gmnlly weaker, perhaps varying from 6*8 to 1*6. 


there are salt-bearing strata, as in Qermany, Galida, Italy, Switxer* 
land, France, and England. Very powerml waters of this class are 
those of St Catherines in Canada. 

The presence of minute portions of iodine or bromine in salt 
waters u by no means infr^nent, and they ap^r in considerable 
quantity in some few. It is, however, eztremdy doubtful whether 
any known spring contains a sufficient quantity of iodine, still more 
of bromine, to act specially on the system, even if that action were 
not necessarily superaeded by the presence of the lam quantity of 
other salts with which they are associated. Some of the best known 
springs of the kind are :-~Challo8, Wildegg, Castrooaro, Hall, Adel- 
heid's Quelle, Krankouhoil, Erouznach, Woodhall Spa. 

Iron or Chalybeate Wafers.— Iron usually exists in waters in the 
state of protoxide or its carbonate, less frequently as sulphate or 
crenate, and veiy rarely if at all as chloride. The quantity present 
is usually extremely small. It may be said to vary from *12 to '08 
in tho 1000 parts of water. Some wells consider^ distinct chaly- 
beates contam less tlian *03. Many wells, especially in Germany, 
have a rich supply of carbonic acid, w'liich is unfortunately wanting 
in French and English ones. 

It has long been the prevalent idea that want of iron in the blood 
is the main cause of chlorosis and of other anmmic conditions, and 
that these conditions are best relieved by a supply of that metal. 
Since the detection of it in hremo^lobuline this view has been still 
more popular. It is pretty certain that the blood contains 87 to 
47 grains and the whole system 70 to 74 grains of iron ; and it 
has been calculated that in normal conditions of the system some- 
what more than one grain of iron is taken daily in articles of food, 
and that tho same amount is p^ed in the faeces; for although the 
stomach takes the iron up it is excreted by the alimenta^ canal 
mainly, it being doubtful whether any is excreted in the urine. It 
is |)OBsible by drinking several glasses to take in more than a grain 
of carbonate of iron in the day, equivalent to half that amount of 
metallic iron. It has further been ingeniously reckoned from practice 
that 10 to 15 gmins of metallic iron suffice to supply the doflcioncy 
in the system in a case of chlorosis. It is thougnt probable that 
a portion of the iron taken up in water is in cei'tain pathological 
states not excreted, but retained in the system, and goes towards 
making up tho want of that metal. But, whether this or any other 
explanation bo satisfactory, there is no question as to the excellent 
effects often produced by drinking chalybeate waters (especially 
when they are carbonated), and by bathing in those which are rich in 
carbonic acid after they have been artiiicially heated. As regards 
the drinking euro we must not, how'ever, forget that carbonate and 
chloride of sodium, and also the sul})hate, are often present and must 
be ascribed a share in the cure. Thus chloride of sodium is a power< 


Table V. — Stronger Salt Heaters. 


Locality. 

Clilorlde of 
Sodium in 
1000 parts 
of Water. 

Tlierapeutlc Application. 

Rhclnfeld, Aargau, Switzerland 

811 

Scrofula, effects of inflamma- 
tion, chronic exudations, 
some chronic exanthe- 

Saizungen, North Germany.. 

856 

maa, rheumatism, uterine 
. Infiltrations. 

Do. do. 

Ischl, Austria (1440 ft.) 

Hall, Tyrol (1700 ft.) 

856 

Do. 

do. 

855 

Do. 

do. 

Relclienhall, near Salzburg (1600 ft.) 

834 

Do. 

do. 

Bex, Rhone Valley (1400 it.) 

156 

Do. 

do. 

Castrocaro, Tuscany 

86 

Do. 

do 

Droltwlch, near Worcester.. 

888-6 

Do. 

do. 

Sea Water 

Rehme, Westphalia (92* F.) 

80*4 

84-85 

(Do.; special use in locomo- 
1 tor atBidA. 

Nauheim, Wetterau (80"-103* F.).... 

89 

Do. 

do. 1 


Table VI. — Iron Watera. 


Locality 


Height 
In Feet. 


Carb. 
of Iron. 


Thei-apeutic Use. 


Rippoldaau, Black Forest 

Hombnrg, near Frankfort... 

Ulster, Saxony 

Llebenatein, North Germany i 

Schwalbach, Nassau 

Booklet, near Kissingen 

Grleibach, Black Forest..... 

Frsnzensbad, Bohemia 

Pyrmont, Germany 

S^, Bel^nm 

Petersthal, Black Forest 

St Moritz, Engadine, > 

Switzerland. > 

Forges-les-£anz, France.... 
La Malou, Bdranlt, > 

France (temp. 88*) f 

Recoaro, North Italy.. 

Tonbridge Wells, England... 
MtispraU Spring, Harro-) 
gate (chloride) ) 


1,886 

1,4()5 

911 

900 

000 

1,614 

1,398 

1,000 

1,833 

5,464 


1,463 


*12 

•10 

•08 

*08 

*08 

•08 

•07 

•07 

•07 

•06 

•04 

•08 

•06 

•08 

•04 

•06 

•15 


For amemlc conditions; laxative. 
Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 


Do.; 

Do. 


much of a ladles’ bath. 


Do.; laxative; a ladles’ bath. 
Do. do. do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.; laxative. 

Do. ; sought for its air. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do4 deficient Id earbonlesflldi 
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ftil Adjaytnt in tht strong Stahl Quelle of Honiburg and in the 
Putnam Well at Saratov A whole category of female complaints is 
treated successfully with these waters. Indeed anemia Sm any 
source, as after fever or through loss of blood, and enlaigements of 
the spleen, are benefited by them. The stimulating action of the 
copious supply of carbonic acid in steel baths is arery important 
ac^uvant; no one now believes in direct absorption of iron from the 
bath. Iron waters are scarcely ever thermal. They are extremely 
common in all countries,— frequently along with sulphuret^ 
hydrogen in bogs, and near coal-measures. But such springs and 
non-carbonated wells generally are weak, and not now held in much 
esteem. 

It may be added that some of the strongest known iron wells are 
tulphated or aluminated. They are styptic and astringent, and can 
only be used diluted. They are sometimes useful as an application 
to ulcers aud sores. Such springs have offcen been brought into notice, 
but never retain their populanty. They are known in the Isle of 
Wight, in Wales, in Scotland, as well as in Elba, Ac. ; and of late 
years the Bedford Alum and Oak Orchard Springs, U.S., have been 
Drought into notice, the latter containing 10 grains of free sulphuric 
acid in the pint. All such springs have been considered useful in 
scrofula, anaemia, and chronic diarrhoeas. 

Sulphur Sprii^s , — Waters having the odour of hydrosulphuric 
acid, however slightly, are usually called sulphur ones. They owe 
their smell sometimes to the presence of the free acid, sometimes 
to sulphides of sodium, calcium, or magnesia, and sometimes to 
both, Hydrosulphuric acid is absorbed more freely by cold than by 
hot water, and is therefore most abundant in cold springs. The 
sulphides decompose and give off the gas. Most of these springs 
occur near coal or shale measures, or strata containing fossils, or in 
moors and in places generally where organic matter is present in 
the soil or strata. Many of them contain so little mineral impreg- 
nation that they might as well be classed among the indiilcrent 
or earthy waters. One group contains a considerable amount of 
chloride of sodium, another of sulphate of lime, while a third has 
little mineral impregnation, but contains sulphides. 

Hydrosulphuric acid is a strong poison, and its action on the 
system has Doen pretty well ascertained. It fias been assumed that 
the gas in mineral waters acts similarly, though in a modified 
degree; but there is next to nothing absolutely known of the 
action of the small quantities of the gas tliat are present in mineral 
waters, and which certainly have no toxic effect. It has been 
assumed that this gas has some special action on the portal system 
and so on the liver. On the connexion of metallic poisoning 
with the liver has been founded the idea that sulphur waters are 
useful in metallic intoxication. Drinking large quantities of these 
waters, especially of such as contain sulphates or chlorides of 
S()<lium or magnesia, combined with hot baths and exercise, may 
help to break up albuminates, but there is no proof of the action 
of the sulphur. 

For similar reasons, and primarily to counteract mercurial poison, 
sulphur waters have been considered useful in syphilis. But it 
may be well to remember that at most baths mercury is used along 
with them. No doubt they are frequently, like other warm waters, 
useful in bringing out old eruptions, acting in this way as a test 
for syphilitic poison, and in indicating the treatment that may be 


Ta«m-: VII . — Cold Sulphur Springs, 


Locality. 

Hydrosul- 
phuric Acid 
absorbed in 
Water. 

Snipbido 

of 

Sodium, 

Elisen, Schaumburg-Llppe 

42 '3 


Meinberg, Lippe-Datmofd- 

23*1 

■008 

Oumigei^ Suvltcorland (3600 ft.) 

15*1 

Leuk, do. (3593 H.) 

44'6 


Challes, Savoy (900 ft.) 

•478 

Enghlen, near Paris.. 


•106 

UrUge, Isbre, France (1600 ft.) 

VS4 

Hurrogato, England 

'207 

StrathpelTer, Gotland 

Lisdunvama, Clare, Ireland 


•026 


Table VIII . — Warm Sulphur Springs, 


Locality. 

Height 
In Feet. 

Temp. 

• Fahr. 

Sulphide 
of Sodium. 

Hydrosul- 
phuric Acid 
absorbed in 
Water. 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany 

534 

131-140 

■01 

•3 

Radimi noiir Vinnna 

95-115 

80-02 

•052 

2*5 

KfthlnsnaAh, Awft.Kerland 

1,060 

1,850 

500 

766 

2,000 

4,100 

810 

37 ‘8 

I.aTey, Rhciie Valley.... 

02-113 


3-5 

IlennileaBa^ Banat. 

110 

108-5 

185-6 

113 


42*6 

Aix-lea-Bains, Savoy 


27-2 

Luchon, Pyrenees 

*07 


•04 


Amffl^ies-Bains, Pyrenees. 

87-147 

71-134 

90*5 

•01 


Gautereta, do 

3,254 

2,400 

•02 


igan-r Bounes, do. 

•02 


Archena, Murcia, Spain. 

126 







required. Sulphur waters, both hot and oold, are used in gout and 
rheumatism, in dyspepsia, in hepatic and cutaneous affections ; and 
of late years inhalation of them has been popular in phthisis and 
in laryngeal affections. They have long been popular remedies in 
cutaneous affections. While so much ooubt has oeen cast on the 
action of the sulphur of these waters, it may be admitted that the 
sulphides are probably decomposed in the stomach and hydrosul- 
phuric acid generated. That gas is probably a slight stimulant 
to the intestine. What Iwdrosulphuric acid reaches tiie blood is 
eliminated by the lungs. Ihere seems to be no doubt that the gas 
is absorbed in small quantities by the skin. 

It is in sulphur waters chiefly that glairin and bar^n occur. 
This peculiar organic substance has been found both in American and 
in European sprmgs. Cold sulphur springs are very widely difihsed 
throughout the world. Thermal ones are not so common. Per- 
haps the largest though not the strongest ^oup of the latter is to 
be found in the Pyrenees. We may rema% again how very little 
hydrosulphuric acid there is in many of the most favourite sulphur 
springs, including the very ^pular White Sulphur ones of Virginia. 
Inere seems to be sometning peculiarly unsatisfactory in the 
analysis of sulphur waters, and there has been diflBculty in construct- 
ing the following imperfect tables. 

Some of the most powerful cold wells are those of Challes (with its 
very peculiar water), Leuk, and Harrogate. Uriage has a very large 
amount of chloride of sodium in its springs. Cold sulphur waters 
are on the whole more used in liver and indigestion than warm 
ones. The general effects of warm sulphur waters differ so little 
at the various baths as to make it dimcult to mention anything 
siiecial to particular localities. Schinznach has a reputation in 
skin pmplaints, Cautercts, Eaux Bonnes, and Challes in laryngeal 
affections, the two Aixos, Luchon, and Archena in syphilis. 

Alkaline Waters are such as contain carbonate (chiefly bicarbon- 
ate) of soda, along with an excess of carbonic acid. Of the action of 
those carbonates it is known that when taken into the stomach 
they are neutralized by the gastric juice, and converted into chloride 
of sodium. On their introduction into the stomach they produce 
an increased flow of gastric juice. If given during or immediately 
after meals in any quantity, they impede digestion. They slightly 
increase peristaltic action, but only locbly, unless assisted by other 
salts. They act slightly as diuretics. Of the connexion between 
the biliary system and alkalies, which undoubtedly exists, not much 
is known with certainty. The alkalization of the blood by them is 
assumed by many, but not proved. It is very doubtful whether 
they reduce the quantity of hbrine in the blood, and thus induce a 
Tahlk IX . — Alkaline Waters, 


Class l.Sitnpfc Alkaline. 


liooulity. 


Curli. 
I .Soda. 


Thorapcutic Uses. 


Ytili), South Franco 

Rilln, BoliumlH 

Vichy, Franco (1U5“F.) 

Neuctitthr, Hhlnoland F.).| 

La Malou, Franco (07” F.) 


Vidago, Portugal I 


71 

4-2 

51 

1-0 


(Catarrh of stomach, gout, renul and 
•< biliary calculi, llvor coinplainta, 
( diabetes. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. do. do. 

Mucous catarrh; diabetes specially. 
J Do. ; sedative effect on nerrona 
{ system. 

j Do., gout, urinary afrcctlonfr<~** The 
( Portuguese Vichy." 


Clash II.— IFffA Chloride of Sodium varying from 4’8 to 1 in amount. 


Locality. 


Height Temp, Garb. 
Ill Feet. * Fahr. .Sods. 


Therapeutic Csos. 


Lulmtschuwltz, Moruvin. 
Tbnnisteln, Rhine Valley.. .| 

£ms, Nassau 


Ischia, Italy 

Roy at, Auvergne..., 

Mont Dore, do 

Bourboulo, do 


1,600 


1,400 

8,300 

2,800 


85>115 
up to 170 
80>95 
100-114 
107-125 


8’4 

2-5 

2-0 

20 

1-8 


Springs rich both In carb. 
soda and chi. sodium. 

Light antacid tonic to 
stomach 

Special in female com- 
plaints and mucous 
membrane. 

Specially rheumatlem 
and female complaints. 
Do. and some skin 
affections. 

Asthma, chronic laryn- 
ffitls. 

Scrofula, rachitis, cuta- 
neous affoctlons. 


Class III.— With Sulphate of Soda taryin 
Carbonate of Soda varying fi'om 

g from 5*2 to 2 in amount, and 

8*55 to *51 in amount. 

Locality. 

Height 

in’Feet. 

Therapeutic Uses. 

Bister, Saxony 

Marienbad, Bohemia 

Fransensbad, do 

Tamsp, Lower Engadine 

Carlsbad, Bohemia <mM64*F.). 

iSk h-h- 

i IIeI 


Action on abdominal organs, 

, female complaints. 

Do.; special use in obesity. 

Do.; specially a ladies* bath. 
Powerful action on abdominal 
viscera. 

Gout, liver affections, biliary and 
renal calculi, diabetes. 
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lowered state of the system, or whether they have any direct tend- 
ency to combine with iaX and carry off a TH>rtion of superffnous 
adipose tissue. Their excess of carbonic acidj through its action on 
the stomach, favoui'S the o]>cration of alkaline waters. They have 
b^n classed as follows:— (I.) simple alkalines, where carbonate of 
eoda is the main agent ; (Jl.) waters containing in addition some 
chloride of soi^um ; (III. ) waters containing sulphates of soda or of 
magnesia. All these classes may be said to be used in gout, lithi- 
asis, affections of the liver, catarrh, and obstructions of the gall 
ducts, in dyspepsia, chronic catarrh of the stomach, and diarrheea, 
in ol>esity, and in diabetes. Some of the waters of the second class 
are supposed to influence bronchial catarrhs and incipient jdithisis, 
while the more powerful sulphatod waters of the third class are 
esjiecially useful in catarrh of the stomach, and in affections of the 
biliary organs ; of these only one of importance (Carlsbad) is tlier- 
raal. The rival cold waters of Tarasp contain twice as much car- 
bonate of soda. The cold ones are chiefly used internally, the 
theimal ones both internally and extomally. The latter, besides 
acting as W'arm water, slightly stimulate the skin w’hen the car- 
bonic acid is abundant, and the carbonate of soda has some slight 
detergent effect on the cutaneous surface like soap. Tliosc waters 
are unknown in England. Tlicy arc most abundant in countries of 
extinct volcanoes. 

Classes I. and II. of alkaline waters may be said to have a sub- 
variety in aeUiulalcd springs or carbonated watei's, in which the 
quantity of salts is very small, that of carbonic acid large. These 
table waters are readily drunk at meals. They have of late years 
been so widely cxj>orted as to be within tlie reach almost of every 
one. Their i>ractical imjiortance in aiding digestion is in reality 
much greater than one could expect from their scanty mineraliza- 
tion. Tlicy arc drunk by the country people, and also largely ex- 
ported and imitated. They are very abundant on tlie Continent, 
and, although some of the best-known ones enumerated below are 
German and French, they are common in Italy and elsewhere ; — 
Hepj)ingeu, Koisdorf, Landskro, Apollinaris, Sclters, Briickonau, 
Gieshiibel, all German ; St Galmier, Tougucs, Chateldon, French. 

Associated with Class III. is that of the strongly sulphated waters 
known in Germany os bitter or purging w’aters, which have of late 
deservedly come into use as purgative agents. They ore almost 
wanting in France and in America, and there arc no very good ones 
in England. The chief supply is from Bohemia and Hungary. The 
numerous waters of Ofen are the best-known, and some of thorn are 
stronger than the Hunyadi, of wliich tin analysis has been given in 
Table' I. They arc easily imitated. Some of the best-known are 
Ofen, Plillna, Saiilschiitz, Fried richshall, Birmerstorff, Kissiiigcn. 

Two other classes of waters demand a few words of notice. Tlie 
French have much faith in the presence of minute quantities of 
arsenic in some of their sjiriiigs, and trace arsenical effects in those 
wlio drink them, and some French authors have established a class 
of aracniml w’atcrs. Bourboule in Auvergne is the strongest of 
them, and is said to contain -j^jth of a grain of arseniate of soda 
in 7 ounces of >vater. Baden-Baden, according to Bunsen’s latest 
analysis, has a right to be considered an arsenical water. It is, 
however, extremely doubtful whetlier the small amounts of ar- 
seniate of soda which have been detected, accompanied as they are 
by preponderating amounts of other salts, liave any actual opera- 
tion on the system. The following are among the most noted 
springs Bourboule, Mont Dore, lloyat, Salics (Bigorres), Plom- 
bieres, Baden-Baden. 

Of late years lithium bos been discovered in the waters of Baden- 
Baden ; and various other places boast of the amount of tliat sub- 
stance in their springs. Indeed a now bath has been established at 
Assmannshausen on the lihino in coiisenuence of the discovery of 
a weak alkaline spring containing some lithium. Not very much 
is known of the action of lithium in ordinary medicine, and it un- 
doubtedly does not exist in medicinal doses even in the strongest 
springs. Among tlicse springs are those of Baden-Baden, Assmaniis- 
bauson, Elster, Iloyat, Ballston Spn, and Saratoga (U.S,). 

American Mineral Waters.— The number of springs in the 
United States and Canada to wliich public attention has been 
call(?d on account of their supposed therapeutic virtues is very 
large, amounting in all to more than three hundred. Of this number 
companitivoly few are in Canada, and of these not more than six (St 
Catharines, Caledonia, Plantagcnct, Caxton, Charlottesville, and 
Sandwich) have attained general celebrity. The first three belong 
to the saline class, the Caxton is alkaline-saline, and the last two are 
sulphur waters. The St Catherines is remarkable for the very large 
amounts of sodium, calcium, and magnesium chlorides which it 
contains, its total salts (450 grains in the pint) being more than 
three times the guantity contained in the brine-baths of Kreuz- 
nach in Prussia. The Charlottcsvillo and Sandwich springs likewise 
surpass the noted sulphur- waters of Eurojjc in their excessive per- 
centages of sulphuretted hydrogen, the fonner containing more tnan 
S and the lattOT 4*72 cubic inches of this gas in the pint. 

The mineral springs in the United States are very unequally dis- 
tributed, by far the larger number of those which are in high 
medical repute occurring along the Appalachian chain of mountains, 


and more especially on or near this chain wh^ it pa ss es through the 
States of V&ginia, West Virginia, and New York, The Devonian 
and Silurian formations which overlie the Eozoic rooks along the 
course of the Appalachian chain have been greatly fissured— the 
faulting of the strata being in some places of enormous magnitude 
—by the series of upheaves which gave rise to the many parcel 
mountain ridges of the Appalachians. In many places the springs 
occur directly along the lines of fault. The various classee of 
mineral waters are likewise very unequally represented, the alkaline 
springs, and those containing Glauber and Ei^m salts, being much 
inferior to ^eir European representatives. On the other hand, the 
very numerous and abundant springs of Saratoga compare very 
favourably with the Selters and similar saline waters, and among 
the many American dialybeate springs the subclass represented 
by the Bockbridge Alum is unequalled in regard to the very large 
nercenti^ of alumina and sulphuric acid which it contains. 
Besides its greater amount of mineral constituents (185 grains per 
pint), the Ballston spring surpasses the similar saline waters of 
Homourg, Kissingon, Wiesbaden, and Selters in its percentage of 
carbonic acid (58 cubic inches). It is also remarkable for the very 
large proportion of carbonate of lithia, amounting to 0701 grains. 
Thennal springs are specially numerous in the territories west o. 
the Mississippi and in California. Those in the cast mostly occur 
in Virginia along the southern portion of the Appalachian chain ; 
in the middle and New England States Lebanon is the only im- 
portant thermal spring. Subjoined is a list of thirty American 
springs, the design being to represent as many of the more noted 
spas as possible, while at the same time enumerating the best repre- 
sentatives of the classes and subclasses into which' mineral watcro 
are divided according to the German method of classification. 


Designation and Locality. 


Tlicrapeutlc Application 


^Lebanon, Columbia Co., N.Y, (73" F.)., 
Healing, Batb Co., Va. (88" F.) 


Warm, Bath Co., Va. (08* F.).. 


Hot, Bath Co., Va. (110" F.) 

Paio Robles. San Luis, Obispo Co., ) 
Cul. (122'‘F.). ; 

Hot, Garland Co., Ar k. (93*-160" F.)..., 


Gettysburg, Adams Co., Penn 

Sweet, Monroe Co., W. Va. (74" F.) 

Berkeley, Morgan Co., W. Va. (74" F.). 
Alleghany, Montgomery Co., Va 


Bethesda, Waukesha Co., Wls 

’Lower Blue Lick, Nicholas Co., Ky.. 
Sharon, Schoharie Co., N. Y,... 


U} 


Wliite Sulphur, Greenbrier Co., Va 

(..Salt Sulphur, Monroe Co., W. Va 

Bedford, Bedford Co., Penn... 


g jSt Catherines, Ontario, Canada., 

E J Caledonia, Ontario, Canada 

I® j Hathome, Saratoga, N.Y 

I Ballston, Saratoga Co., N.Y 


I1 


Oak-Orchard Acid, Genesee Co., N.Y.. 


.= 4 L Crab Orchard, Lincoln Co., Ey. 

S3 f Midland, Midland Co., Mich 

3 ) 

{ Bladon, Choctaw Co.» Ala. (carbon- > 

atod alkaline) f 

Congress, Santa Clara Co., Cul. f 

(saUne alkaline) f 

St Louis, Gratiot Co., Mich. (>imple t 
alkaline) f 


Rawlcy, Rockingham Co., Vo. 

Swoot Chalybeate, Alleghany Co., Va. 
Rockbridge Alum, Rockbridge Co., Va. 

Cooper's Well, Hinds Co., Misa 


/ Srrof iilous ulcers and ophthal- 
J min,oztt;nu,chronlcdiarrhu)aj 
\ and dysentery, secondary 
{ and tertiary syphilis. 
(Chronic and sultacute rheumo- 
•< tism, gout, neuralgia, nepli 
( litic and calculous diseases. 

{ Chronic rheumatism, gout, 
diseases of liver, neuralgia, 
contractions of joints. 


(Dartrous diseases of skin, 
J functional diseases of uterus, 
) chronic mercurial and load 
( poisoning. 

j Calculus, gravel, catan h of 
] stomach or bladder, dyspepsia, 
j Gravel, dyspepsia (diuretic, 
( dlnphoretie). 

Neuralgia (restorative). 
Purgative, diui'etic. 

( Diabetes mellltus, gravel, ln< 
< flannnation of bladdeisdropsy, 
( albuminuria (diuretic). 
Aperient and alterative. 

Do. do. 

( Dartrous skin diseases, dis 
•< eases of the bladder, Jaun- 
( dice, dyspj'psla. 

Do.; scrofula and syphilis. 

( Amrniin, gravel, calculus 
i (strongly diuretic). 

j Rheumatism, gout, scrofula, 
1 neui-Mlgla. 

Rlicuinutisin, gout, 
f Dyspepsia, jaundice, nbdomi- 
( nul plethora. 

Do. do. do. 
(Ulcers, diseases of tlie skin, 
) passive liiomorrhages, atonic 
J dlaiTha*a(littHlOgraUi«offrec 
( sulphuric acid in the pint). 

.j Chlombis and annmia geno- 
( rally; tonic. 

Do. do. do. 

Sci*ofula, clironic diarrhoea. 

( Anemia, chlorosis, chronic 
( diai-rhooa, dropsy. 


j Dyspepsia, neuralgia, chronic 
( and subacute rheumatism. 


Biblioffraph^,—!. Gorman: E. Osnnn, DartUllung de.r JMlque/lm Europat ^ 
8 vols., Borltn, 1889-48 ; J. Seegon, Handbuch der ffeilquellenlehref Vienna, 1862; 
B. M. Lerscli, J/pdroehmis, 1870, and many other works ; Helfft, Handbuch cf. 
BalneotharapUj^etYi ed„ Berlin, 1874 ; Valontlner, Handhueh d. Bdlneotherapit, 
Berlin, 1876; L Lahmana, Bdder u* Brunnen ZeAre, Bonn, 1877; J. Brann, 
System. Lehrbeeh d. Balneoiherapie, 4th ed., by Fromm, Berlin, I860 ; 0. Letch- 
tenstem, BalneotktrapU, Leipsic, 1880. 2. French : Dietionnaire det Eaux 
mineralet. Ac., by MM. Dnrand-Fardel, Ac., 2 vols., Paris, 1860; J. Lefort, Tyaitd dt 
Cftmie HpdrcMogiquet 24 64.^ Paris, 1878 ; C> James, Ouidc PiaUque aux Eaux 
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England, 1841; £. Lee, Mineral Bpringt of England, London, 1841; J. Maephor- 
son, Our Batht and WelU, 1871 ; Id., Bedht and WelU of Europe, 1878; and H. 
Weber's English edition of Braun, London, 1875. A great poition of the literature 
Is to be found in monographs on paiticular places. 7. American : J. Bell, The 
Mineral and Thermal Bpringt of the United Statee and Canada, 1855; Moorman, 
The Mineral Watert of the United Statet and Canada, 1867 ; Chandler, Lecture 
on Waier, 1871; Walton, The Mineral Bpringt efthe United Btatet and Canada, 
1875. (J.M.-A.R.L.) 

MINERVA TTienes-vai endowed with mind) was the 
Roman goddess who presided over all handicrafts, inven- 
tions, arts, and sciences. She was probably an Etruscan 
deity, but her character was modified on Roman soil through 
her identification with the Greek Pallas Athena (see 
Athena). No legend of her birth is recorded ; the Roman 
deities were abstractions, not distinct persons with an 
individual history. Her chief w^orship in Rome was in the 
temple built by Tarquin on the Capitol, where she was 
worshipped side by side with Jupiter and Juno. This 
foundation may be assigned to Etruscan influence. She 
had also an old temple on the Aventine, which was a regular 
meeting-place for dramatic poets and actors. The dedi- 
cation day of the temple and birthday of the goddess 
was March 19, and this day was the great festival of 
Minerva, called quirujuatrus because it fell on the fifth 
day after the Ides. The number five was sacred to the 
goddess. All the schools had holidays at this time, and 
file pupils on reassembling brought a fee (minerval) to the 
teachers. In every house also the quinqttairtut was a 
holiday, for Minerva was patron of the women^s weaving 
and spinning and the workmen’s craft. At a later time 
the festival was extended over five days, and games were 
celebrated. This feature is evidently due to the Grsecizing 
conception of Minerva as the goddess of war. To this same 
Graecizing tendency we must attribute the lectistemium 
to Minerva and Neptune conjointly after the battle of the 
Trasimene Lake. The 23d had always been the day of 
the tubiluatrium, or purification of the trumpets, so that the 
ceremony came to be on the last day of Minerva’s festival. 
Trumpets were used in many religious ceremonies; and 
it is very doubtful whether the tuUlvBtrium was really con- 
nected with Minerva. There was another temple of Minerva 
on the Cttilian Hill, and a festival called the lesser quirir 
quoJtrvB was celebrated there on June 13-15, chiefly by the 
flute-players. 

Minerva of the Coelian temple was called Capta; June 19 was 
the foundation day of this tenqde and the birthday of the goddess. 
The palladnm, an archaic image of Pallas, was brought from Troy 
to Lavinium, and thence to Rome by the family of the Nautii ; it 
was preserved in the temple of Vesta as a pledge of the safety of 
the city. There are some tmees of an identiheation of Minerva with 
the Italian goddess Nerio, wife of Mars ; it is probable that March 
19 was originally a feast of Mars. 

Besides Prellcr, R9m, Myth., and Uartung, Retig. d. R&mer, Ac., see Jordan, 
Ephem, Epigraph., i. 238; Mommsen, C. J. L., 1. 888; Usener, Rhein. Mut., xxx. 

MINGRELIA, a former principality of Transcaucasia, 
which became subject to Russia in 1804, and since 1867 
has constituted three circles of the government of Kutais — 
Letchgum, Senakh, and Zugdidi. The country corresponds 
to the ancient Colchis; and Izgaur or Iskuriah on the Black 
Sea coast, which was the capital during the period of 
Mingrelian independence under the Dadian dynasty, is to 
be identified with the ancient Dioscurias, a colony of 
Miletus. The Mingrelians (still almost exclusively confined 
to the Mingrelian territory, and numbering 197,000) are 
closely akin to the G^rgians. See Caucasus, vol. v. p. 
257, and Georgia. 

MINIATURE is a term which by common usage has 
come to be applied to two different branches of painting. 
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Derived from the Latin word minium^ the red pigment 
used in the primitive decoration of MSS., in the firet place 
it is tibe technical word employed to describe a painting in 
a MS. ; and, from the fact of such pictures being executed 
on a reduced scale, it has its secondary and modem signifi- 
cation of a small, or miniature, portrait. In the latter sense 
it belongs to the general subject of painting. Here it is 
proposed to trace the development of file miniature in MSS. 
of the different schools of Europe. 

The rise of the art of Illumination, in which the 
miniature plays so important a part, has been described 
under that he^ng ; and something has been said in that 
place about the earliest extant specimens of miniature 
painting. Unfortunately we cannot with any certainty 
reach farther back than the 4th century for the most 
ancient of them ; and all remaining examples between that 
period and the 7th century in Greek and Latin MSS. 
can be counted on the fingers. The two famous codices of 
Virgil in the Vatican Library stand pre-eminent as the 
I most ancient Latin MSS. decorated with paintings. The 
miniatures in the first of them, the Codex Bomanusy 
are large and roughly yet boldly executed paintings, which 
have no i)retension to beauty, and are simply illustra- 
tions; but they are as old as the 4th century, and are 
of the highest value in enabling us to appreciate the 
debased style to which classical art had descended, and 
which no doubt was more largely employed than we might 
think. The second MS., the Schedm Vaticanxy which may 
also be assigned to the 4th century, is far more artistic 
and retains a good deal of the grace of classic art. Of 
the same kind, but of rather later date, are the fragments 
of the Iliad in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, the 
miniatures of which are generally of excellent design. 
Next comes the Dioscorides of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, with its semiclassical portrait-miniatures executed 
at the beginning of the 6th century. Of a rather later 
period are the paintings which illustrate the Greek MS. 
of Genesis in the same library. A far finer and older M8. 
of the same book of the Pentateuch once existed in the 
Cottonian Library, but was almost totally destroyed by 
fire. The few fragments of the miniatures which once 
filled this volume, and which were of the 5th century, are 
sufficient to show what excellent work could be done in the 
capital of the eastern emigre, from whence the MSS. most 
probably came. The late interesting discovery of an illus- 
trated MS. of the Gospels in Greek, of the latter part of 
the 6th century, at Rossano in southern Italy, adds another 
number to our scanty list of early volumes of this class, 
which is closed by the Latin Pentateuch in the library of 
the earl of Ashbumham. This last MS., however, is not 
older than the 7 th century. It was executed in Italy, 
and is adorned with many large miniatures, not of high 
artistic merit, but of great interest for the history of 
painting and of costume. 

Coeval with the MSS. which have just been enumerated 
are the beautiful mosaics and wall-paintings which are 
seen at Rome, Ravenna, and in other parts of Italy, serving 
as standards of comparison and carrying on the history of 
art where MSS. fail us. The strong and ever-increasing 
Byzantine element which apjiears in these works prepares 
us to find the predominance of the same influence when we 
again pick up the broken thread of the history of miniature 
painting. We may then, at this point, turn for a moment 
to the east of Europe and state briefly what remains of 
> Greek art in MSS. Of Greek miniatures there are still 
many flne examples extant, but, excepting those which 
have been noticed above, there are few wUch are earlier 
than the 11th century. At this period the miniatore 
appears in the set form which it retained for the next two 
or three hundred years; and the connexion between its 
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ityto and that of the mosaics is too evident for us to be at 
a loss to explain the course of development. The figure 
drawing is delicate, but rather exaggerated in length; the 
odours are brilliant; and the whole effect is heighten^ by 
Ottering backgrounds of gold. In some few instances, 
however, the Greek artist breaks away from conventionalism, 
and, especially when pourtraying the divine features of the 
Saviour or some subject which deeply stirs his feelings, he 
surprises us with the noble dignity with which he invests 
his figures. Minuteness sJso caught the fancy of these 
Byzantine miniaturists ; and there still remain MSS., such 
as Psalters and saints’ lives, adorned throughout with 
delicate little drawings of great symmetry and beauty. 
The ornamentation which was employed in Greek MSS. 
in the period of which we are speaking, either as frames 
for miniatures or as borders or head-pieces, is designed 
evidently after Eastern types, and h^ more than an 
accidents likeness to the patterns which are seen in the 
tapestries and prayer-carpets of Persia. After the 13th 
century decadence sets in, and we need not follow the 
course of Byzantine art in MSS. farther than to notice that 
immediately from it sprang such national styles as those 
of Kussia^ Bulgaria, and modern Greece. 

Meanwhile, in the West, under the fostering care of 
Charlemagne, arose a great school of decoration in MSS., 
which at the close of the 8th and beginning of the 9th 
century were multiplied and enriched with all the splendour 
that colours and gilding could give to them. But the 
books thus ornamented were almost always copies of the 
Gospels, or Bibles, or church service books, which afforded 
little scope for invention. Hence among the miniatures of 
this period we have an endless repetition of portraits of 
the evangelists, drawn, for the most part, in a lifeless way 
after Byzantine traditions, and degenerating, as time passes, 
into positive ugliness. The few miniatures of other descrip- 
tions, such as Biblical illustrations, show no great merit, 
and a half-barbaric splendour was generally preferred to 
artistic effect. But an exception must be made in regard 
to the style of drawing found in the MS. known, on 
account of its present resting-place, as the Utrecht Psalter. 
This volume is filled from beginning to end with delicately 
drawn pen illustrations, designed and executed with a 
facility which, compared with the mechanical and clumsy 
drawing of other Continental MSS. of the period, is astonish- 
ing. Amd these drawings are of particular interest for us, 
as they are of the style which was adopted in England and 
which gives to Anglo-Saxon art its distinctive aspect. 
Executed about the year 800 or early in the 9th century, 
and probably in the north of France, the volume was soon 
brought to England, where, however, MSS. of the same 
kind, it may be assumed, had long before been intro- 
duced. The light “ fluttering ” outlines of the drapery and 
other details of the drawings seem to suggest that the 
original models were derived directly from Roman life, and 
perhaps partly copied from sculpture; but those models 
must have gone through many modifications before passing 
into the style of the drawings of the Psalter. That the 
MS. was copied from an older one there can be scarcely a 
doubt ; and it is not impossible that the original archetype 
may date back some centuries earlier. May not MSS. 
which St Augustine and his successors brought from Rome 
have contained drawings of the same kind ? This style of 
drawing was, at all events, adopted and became nationalized 
in England ; but it had there a rival in the Irish school of 
ornamentation, introduced from the north of the island. 
The early civilization of Ireland placed her in the van of art 
development in these islands. The wonderfully intricate 
interla^ designs which render Irish MSS. of the 7th 
and 8th centuries such marvels of exact workmanship 
derive their origin, in all probability, from the metal-work 


of earlier ages. But, apart from ornamentation, the Irish 
miniatures of saints and evangelists are extraordinary and 
grotesque instances of purely mecha nic al drawing, which 
cause us to wonder how the same eyes and hands which 
assisted in the creation of such beautiful specimens of pure 
ornament could tolerate such caricatures of the human 
shape. The explanation is perhaps to be found in sup^- 
stitious regard for tradition. This style of art was carried 
by the monks to Iona and thence to llndisfame, where was 
founded the school which produced, in the 8th and 9th 
centuries, the richly ornamented codices of Durham. Whiles 
then, Byzantine models were copied on the Continent, the 
free drawing introduced from the south and the intricate 
ornamentation brought in from the north were practised in 
England; but the free drawing, with its accompanying 
decoration copied from foliage, and gradually developing 
into beautiful borders harmoniously coloured, gained the 
day, and lasted down to the time of the Norman Conquest. 
The one great fault of this latter style of drawing strikes 
the eye at the first glance. This is the inordinate length 
of limb with which the human figures are endowed. But 
this blemish is forgotten when one comes to appreciate the 
many points of merit in the designs. 

In Italy, after a long period of inactivity, two very 
different styles of decoration of MSS. sprang into existence. 
The first of these was that of the Lombardic school, which 
is distinguished by intricate patterns and bright colouring. 
The large initial letters which are found in the MSS. of 
the 11th and 12 th centuries, the best period of this 
style, are often a perfect maze of interlaced bands and animal 
forms, and are extremely handsome and effective. Figure 
drawing, however, seems to have been but little practised 
by the Lombardic artists, but such as there is appears on 
a broad scale and well executed. In the collections of 
Monte Cassino are some of the best examples of this 
school. In the second style which developed in Italy the 
Byzantine influence is at first most marked. Indeed, 
among its early specimens of the 13 th century are 
some which might pass for the work of Greek artists. But 
the genius of the Italians soon assimilated the foreign 
element, and produced a national school which spread 
throughout the peninsula and afterwards extended its 
influence to southern France and Spain. It is, however, 
remarkable that in a country which produced such fine 
pictures and wall-paintings at an early date there is com- 
paratively little miniature painting in contemporary MSS. 
A curious and early instance of this kind of art occurs 
in a MS. in the British Museum, written and orna- 
mented with a series of miniatures at Winchester, in the 
12th century, in which are two paintings which are 
purely Italian and of more than ordinary excellence. 

In the majority of the extant Italian miniatures of the 
Hth century the influence of the great artists of the 
Florentine school is manifest. The peculiar treatment of 
flesh tints, painted in body colour over a foundation of 
olive-green, and the peculiar vermilion and other colours' 
which need be but once seen to be ever afterwards recog- 
nized as belonging to this school, are constantly present. 
The fig\^ are generally rather shortened and the drapery 
carried in straight folds, very different characteristics from 
the swaying figi^es and flowing drapery of the English and 
French ar&ts of the same period The ornamentation 
which accompanied this style of miniature generally 
consists of heavy scrolls and foliated or featiier-like 
pendants from the initial letters, with spots of gold set 
here and there in the border. There are also extant some 
examples of a most beautiful kind of ornamentation which 
appears to have originated in central Italy, and which 
seems to partake of the qualities of both the styles of 
Italian art of which we have been speaking, combining 
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y liie drawing cf the Florentine school with a lighter colour- 
ing which may have been suggested by the Lombardia 

Of native Spanish miniature art little can be said. In 
the Visigothic MSS. of the early Middle Ages there is no 
ornament beyond roughly coloured initial letters and some 
barbaric figura drawing. A little later, however, we get 
some indication of national peculiarities in the MSS. of 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th centuries. Here there appear 
miniatur^ stiff and rude in their drawing, but exhibiting 
the unmistakable Spanish predilection for sombre colours, 
—dusky reds and yellows and even black entering largely 
into the compositions. 

The materials at our disposal of the 10th, 11th, and 
12th centuries show the gradual development in France 
and western Qermany of a fine free-hand drawing which 
was encouraged by the proportionately increasing size 
of books. Both in outUne and colour the fully de- 
veloped miniatures of the 12th century are on a grand 
scale ; and initial letters formed of scrolls and interlacings 
assume the same proportions. The figure drawing of this 
time is frequently of great excellence, the limbs being well- 
proportion^ ; care is also bestowed upon the arrangement 
of the drapery, which is made to follow the shape and, as 
it were, to cling to the body. 

But the great revulsion from the broad effects and bold 
grandeur of the 12th century to the exact details and careful 
finish of the 13th century is nowhere more striking than 
in miniature painting in MSS. With the opening of the 
new period we enter on a new world of ideas. Large 
books generally disappear to give place to smaller ones ; 
minute writing supers^es the large hand j and miniatures 
appear in circumscribed spaces in the interior of initial 
letters. The combination of the miniature with the initial 
brings it into close connexion with the ornamental border, 
which develops pan with the growth of the minia- 
ture and by degrees assumes the same national and 
distinctive characteristics. Burnished gold was now also 
freely used, tending to give the miniature a more decorative 
character than formerly. In England, northern France, 
and the Netherlands the style of miniature painting of 
this period was much the same in character; and it is 
often difficult to decide from which of these countries a 
MS. is derived. English work, however, may be often 
distinguished by its Ughter colouring, while deeper and 
more brilliant hues and a peculiar reddish or copper tinge 
in the gold marks French origin. The drawing of the 
Flemish artists was scarcely so good, the outlines being 
frequently heavy and the colours rather dull. Of the 
Rhenish or Cologne school examples are more scarce ; but 
they generally show greater contrasts in the colours, 
which, though brilliant, are not so pleasing. As the 
century advanced, and particularly at its close, national 
distinctions became more defined. English artists paid 
more attention to graceful drawing and depended less 
upon colour. In some of their best productions they are 
satisfied with slightly tinting the figures,. finding room in 
the backgrounds for display of brilliant colours and gilding. 
In France the drawing, though exact, is hardly so graceful, 
and colour plays a more important part. From the 13th 
to the mid^e of the 15th century great decorative effect 
is obtained by the introduction of diapered or other highly 
ornamented l^kgrounds. Of landscape, properly so called, 
there is but little, a conventional hill or tree being often 
taken as sufficient indication. Borders begin in the 13th 
century in the form of simple pendants from the initial 
letters^ terminating in simple buds or cusps. But once 
arrived fairly in the 14th century, a rapid development in 
all parts of the decoration of MSS. tidces plao^ There is 
greater freedom in the drawing ; the borders begin to throw 
out branches and the bud expands into leaf. Tl^ is the best 


period of English miniature painting, many of the fine MSS. 
of this century which are preserved in the public libraries 
bearing witness to the skill and delicate touch of native 
artists. In France the decoration of MSS. received a great 
impetus from the patronage of King John and Clharles Y., 
of whose famous libraries many handsome volumes are still 
to be seen ; and later in the century the duke of Berri 
carried on Ihe same good work. 

With regard to miniature art in (Germany there are so 
few examples to ^ide us that little can be said. Most of 
them are rough in both drawing and colouring; and in 
the few remaining specimens of really good work foreign 
influence is distinctly seen. In the west the art of France 
and Flanders, and in the south that of Italy, are pre- 
dominant. Perhaps the finest MS. of this southern style 
to be seen in England is a Psalter belonging to 
Lord Ashbumham, which was probably executed in the 
14th century at Prague, and is full of miniatures which 
in drawing and colouring follow the Italian school 

When we enter the 15th century we find great changes 
in both the great English and French schools. In 
England the graceful drawing of the previous century has 
disappeared. At first, however, some beautiful examples of 
purely native work were produced, and still remain to excite 
our admiration. Probably the most perfect of these MSS. 
are the Sherborne Missal belonging to the duke of North- 
umberland, and a very beautiful volume, a Book of Hours, 
in the library of Lord Ashburnham. The care bestowed 
upon the modelling of the features is particularly noticeable 
in English work of this period. In decoration the border 
of the 14th century had by this time grown to a solid frame 
surrounding the page ; but now another form of most effec- 
tive ornament was also used, consisting of twisted feather- 
like scrolls brightly coloured and gilt. As the century 
advanced native English work died out, and French and 
then Flemish influence stepped in. 

In France immense activity was shown all through the 
15th century in the illumination and illustration of books 
of all kinds, sacred and profane ; and it is in the MSS« 
of that country, and, a little later, in those of the Low 
Countries, that we can most exactly watch the transition 
from mediaeval to modern painting. Early in the century 
there were executed in France some of the most famous 
MSS. which have descended to us. In these the colouring 
is most brilliant, the figure drawing fairly exact ; and the 
landscape begins to develop. The border has grown from 
the branching pendant to a framework of golden sprays or 
of conventional and realistic leafage and flowers. Towards 
the middle of the century the diaper disappears for ever, 
and the landscape is a recognized part of the miniature ; 
but perspective is still at fault, and the mystery of the 
horizon is not solved until the century is well advanced. 
And now Flemish art, which had long lain dormant, sprang 
into rivalry with its French sister, under the stimulus given 
to it by the Van Eycks, and the struggle was carried on, 
but unequally, through the rest of the century. French 
art gradually deteriorates ; the miniatures become flat and 
hard; nor are these defects compensated for by the 
meretricious practice of heightening the colours by pro- 
fusely touching them with gold. The Flemish artists, on 
the other hand, went on improving in depth and softness 
of colouring, and brought miniature painting to rare perfec- 
tion. The borders al^ which they introduced gave scope 
for the study of natural objects. Flowers, insects, birds, 
and jewels were painted in detached groups on a solid 
framework of colour surrounding the page. 

But if, as the 15th century drew^to its close, the Flemings 
had outstripped their French rivals, they bad now more 
powerful ant^nists to contend with. The Italians had 
been advancing with rapid strides towards the glories of 
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the Benwssance. Early in the century there arose a taste 
for older models. As, for their writing and afterwards 
for their printing, they went back to the 11th and 12th 
centuries for their standards, so they adopted again the 
interlacing designs of the Lombardic school for their orna- 
ment, and produced beautiful borders of twining patterns 
relieved by colour ; or they took natural objects for their 
models, and paint^ borders of delicate flowers made still 
more brilliant with clustering stars of gold. Later, they 
drew from the ancient classical designs inspiration for the 
wonderful borders of arabesques, medallions, griffins, human 
forms, antique objects, &c., which they brought to such 
perfection early in the next century. Their miniatures 
rose to the rank of exquisitely finished pictures, and were 
executed by some of the best artists working under the 
patronage of such great houses as those of Sforza and 
MedicL 

Here then, having advanced to the threshold of the 
domain of modem painting, we leave these two great 
schools of miniaturists in possession of the west of Europe. 
The Flemings had the wider field ; they were wanderers 

MIN 

T he art of mining consists of those processes by which 
useful minerals are obtained from the earth’s crust. 
This definition is wider than what is popularly known as 
mining, for it includes not only underground excavations 
but also open workings ; at the same time it excludes under- 
ground workings which are simply used for passages, such 
is railway tunnels and sewers, and galleries for military 
purposes. Wo must remark also that the word “ mine,^’ or 
its equivalent in other languages, varies in signification in 
different countries on account of legal enactments or 
decisions which define it. Thus, in France and Belgium, 
the workings for mineral are classified by the law of 1810, 
according to the nature of the substance wrought, into 
minih*es, et carrieres. In the United Kingdom, on 
the contrary, it is the nature of the excavation which 
decides the question for certain legislative purposes, and 
the term mine is restricted to workings which are carried 
on underground by artificial light. The consequence is 
that what is merely an underground stone quarry in 
France becomes a true mine in England, whilst the open 
workings for iron ore, such as exist in Northampton- 
shire, would be true mines under the French law. It is 
necessary, therefore, in an article on mining, to go beyond 
the English legal definition of a mine, and include the 
methods of working minerals in excavations open to day- 
light as well as in those which are purely subterranean. 
Furthermore, as it is customary for the miner to cleanse 
his ore to a greater or less extent before selling it to the 
smelter, we shall treat, under the head of mining, those 
processes which are commonly known as the dressing or 
mechanical preparation of ores ; and, finally, a few remarks 
will be made concerning legislation affecting mines in the 
United Kingdom, accidents in mines, and the production 
of the useful minerals in various parts of the globe. 

The subject therefore will be dealt with as follows 
1. Manner in which the useful minerals occur in the 
earth’s crust, viz., tabular deposits and masses ; faults or 
dislocations. 

2. Prospecting, or search for mineral. 

3. Boring with rods and ropes ; diamond drill. 

4 . Breaking ground ; tools employed ; blasting by vari- 
ous methods ; machine drills ; driving levels and sinking 
shafts. 

5. Principles of employment of mining labour. 

6. Means of securing excavations by timber or masonry. 
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from home ; and their works are scattered through many 
lands, from England in the north to Spain in the south. 
But Italian art had greater inherent strength, and will 
always hold the first rank. To instance a few of the more 
famous MSS. of this closing period of miniature painting 
the Brevi^ of Isabella the Catholic, in the British 
Museum, is a masterpiece of Flemish art produced in 
Spain; the Qrimani Breviary at Venice is another fine 
example of the same school Some beautiful Italian 
miniatures (executed for Leo X. and others) were in the 
collection lately sold by the duke of Hamilton. The earl 
of Ashbumham possesses a most delicately illuminated 
Book of Hours written for Lorenzo dei Medici by the 
famous scribe Sinibaldo in 1485, as well as a MS. to which 
Peru^no and his contemporaries contributed paintings. 
And in one MS,, a Book of Hours belonging to Mr Malcolm 
of Poltalloch, are gathered some of the best miniaturea 
of both schools, viz., a series of exquisite paintings by 
Milanese artists supplemented by later ones of the finest 
Flemish t 3 q)e. (b. m. t.) 

MINIMS. See Feancis (St) op Paola, vol. ix. p, 695. 
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7. Exploitation, or the working away of strata or veins. 

8. Carriage or transport of minerals through under- 
ground roads. 

9. Winding, or raising in the shafts, with the machinery 
and apparatus required. 

10. Drainage of mines, adit-levels, pumps, pumping 
engines. 

11. Ventilation and lighting of mines. 

12. Means of descending into and ascending from 
mines. 

13. Dressing or mechanical preparation of minerals. 

14. Kecent legislation affecting mines in the United 
Kingdom. 

15. Accidents in mines. 

16. Useful minerals produced in various parts of the 
globe. 

1. Manner in which tJte Useful Minerals Occur, — The 
repositories of the useful minerals may be classified accord- 
ing to their shape as (A) tabular deposits, and (B) masses. 

A. Tabular Deposits, — These are deposits which have a 
more or less flattened or sheet-like form. They may be 
divided, according to their origin, into (1) beds or strata, 
and (2) mineral veins or lodes. 

(1) Beds, — Geology teaches us that a large proportion 
of the rocks met with at the surface of the earth consist 
of substances arranged in distinct layers, owing to the fact 
that these rocks have been formed at the bottom of seas, 
lakes, or rivers by the gradual deposition of sediment, by 
precipitation from solutions, and by the growth or accumu- 
lation of animal and vegetable organisms. If any one of 
these layers consists of a useful mineral, or contains enough 
to make it valuable, we say that we have a deposit in the 
form of a bed, stratum, or seam. Of course the most 
important of all bedded or stratified deposits is coal, but, 
in addition, we have beds of anthracite, lignite, iron ore, 
especially in the Oolitic rocks, cupriferous shale, lead- 
bearing sandstone, silver-bearing sandstone, diamond-, 
gold-, and tin-bearing gravels, to say nothing of sulphur, 
rock-salt, clays, various kinds of stone, such as limestone 
and gypsum, oil-shale, alum-shale, and slate. 

The characteristic feature of a bed is that it is a member 
of a series of stratified rocks ; the layer above it is called 
the roof of the deposit, and the one below it is the JUx^r. 
Ite ihiclcneu is the distance from the roof to the floor at 
right angles to the planes of stratification ; its dip is the 
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^elinatian domwards measured from the horisontal; its 
strike is the direction of a horizontal line drawn in the 
middle plane. 

The thickness of beds that are worked varies within 
very wide limits. Whilst the thickness of certain workable 
beds of coal is only 1 foot, and that of the Mansfeld 
cupriferous shale only 10 to 20 inches, we dud on the 
other hand one of the beds of lead-bearing sandstone at 
Mechernich no less than 85 feet thick, and beds of slate 
far exceeding that thickness. It must not bo supposed, 
however, that the thickness of a bed necessarily remains 
uniform. Occasionally this is the case over a very large 
area ; but frequently the thickness varies, and the l^d may 
dwindle away gradually, or in- 
crease in size, or become divided 
into two owing to the appearance 
of a parting of valueless rock; 

Fig. 1 shows beds of shale, lime- 
stone, iron ore, and sandstone. 

Any one of these beds may be 
valuable enough to be worked. 

(2) Mineral Ytine or Lodes , — Veins or lodes are tabular 
or sheet-like deposits of mineral which have been formed 
since the rocks by which they are surrounded ; they differ, 
therefore, by their subsequent origin from beds, which, as 
just stat^ are of contemporaneous origin with the enclos- 
ing rocks (although of course cases occur in which the 
deposit is lying unconformably upon very much older 
strata, or is covered unconformably by very much younger 
strata). It is necessary to explain that the term vein 
in this definition is used in a more restricted sense than is 
sometimes customary among miners, who speak of veins 
of coal, clay-ironstone, and slate, which geologically are 
true beds. They see a band of valuable mineral or rock, 
and, careless of its origin, call it metaphorically a vein or 
seam. On the other hand, the definition is broader than 
that which prevails among some geologists, who would 
confine the term vein to deposits occupying spaces formed 
by fissures. 

The term “lode" was defined in 1877 by Mr Justice Field in the 
celebrated Eureka v, Richmond case as follows : — * * We are of opinion, 
therefore, that the term, as used in the Acts of Congress, is applic- 
able to any zone or belt of mineralized rock lying within bound- 
aries clearly separating it from the neighbouring rocks." This 
interpretation seems suitable for the peculiar mining tenure of the 
United States, where the discoverer of a vein or lode can obtain 
a mining claim of 500 yards in length along the lode. It protects 
the prospector, w'hose object is to obtain a secure title, the mode of 
origin of the deposit being a matter of small importance to him so long 
as it is worth working. In many cases also it would be impossible 
to decide upon the mode of origin until workings had progressed 
considerably, and even then there would be room for disputes. 

No doubt a very large number of mineral veins are 
simply the contents of fissures ; others are bands of rock 
impregnated with ore adjacent to fissures or planes of 
separation ; others, again, have been formed by the more 
or less complete replacement of the constituents of the 
original rock by particles of ore. 

Veins may occur in igneous or in sedimentary rocks, 
and in the latter they frequently cut across the planes of 
stratification. 

Like a bed, a vein has its dip and strike ; but, as the dip of veins 
is generally great, the inclination is usually measured from the 
verncal, and is then spoken of as the underlie or hade. The 
bounding planes of a vein are called the walls or cheekSf and they 
are fluently smooth and striated, showing that one side must have 
slid against the other. The upper wall is known as the hanging 
wallt the lower one as the foot wall. The width of a vein is 
measured at right angles to the walls. 

A typical example of a fissure-vein is shown in fig. 2, repre- 
senting a lead lode in slate at Wheal Mary Ann mine' in Cornwall. 




It is evident that a fissure in the surrounding slate has here been 
filled up by the successive deposition of bands of mineral on both 
sides. 

A large proportion of the contents of a lode may consist ot 
fragments or the walls that have fallen into the original fissure, and 
these are often tightly cemented ; 
together by minerals that have | 
been introduced subsequently. The \ 
horizontal section of part of the j 
Comstock lode* (Plate IV.) shows \ 
much “ country " rock enclosed '■ 
within the walls. 

Wlioro a lode consists of rock^ 
impregnated with ore, the mineral- 
ized part may fade away gradually 
into the surrounding rock (couTitrg) 
without there being any distinct 
wall, as shown in fig. 3, which is an illustration taken from the 
Groat Flat Lode* near Redruth in Cornwall. 

The celebrateil Ruby Hill deposit in the Eureka district, Nevada, 
is a mineralized zone of dolo- ^ ^ chahiti 

mitic Kmertone varying in ^ 

width from a few inches to ^ > 

450 feet, and having a mean 
width of 250 feet. It con- 
tains numerous irregular ore- 
Indies, which consist mainly r*-4. ■» 
of highly ferruginous car- 
bonate of lead, rich in silver 
and gold. This mineralized 
limestone baud, long called Fig. 3. 

a lode by minors, lias been determined by the decision just men- 
tioned to be a lode in the eyes of the law. 

Veins often continue for a great distance along their strike. The 
Van lode in Montgomeryshire is known for a length of 9 miles, 
wliilst the Groat Quartz Vein in California has been traced for a 
distance of no less than 80 miles. Veins are of less uniform pro- 
ductiveness than beds, and are rarely worth working throughout. 
Rich portions alternate with poor or worthless portions. The rich 
parts have received various names according to the forms they 

assume ; fig. 4 represents a •„ _ 

longitudin^ section along the 
strike (course) of a lode, and 
the stippled parts are ore- 
bodies ; B, U, B are hunckts\ A 
is a largo bunch or course of 
o)'c\ when an ore- body foiWi 

a sort of continuous column 

we have a shoots and ore- jgggpjj, 
bodies which on being ex- pj. 

cavated leave chimney-like 

openiuj^ are called fipcs (fig. 4, C). In the United States the 
Spanish word bonanza^ literally meaning “fair weather" or “pro- 
sperity," is frequently used for a rich body of ore. 

The richness of veins is do|)cndeut in many cases upon the nature 
of the adjacent rock (country\ upon the underlie, and upon the 
strike, variations in any one of these three elements being often 
sufficient to cause a decided change of productiveness. 

Various theories have been formed concerning the ori^ of 
mineral veins. Some geologists suppose that the minerals now 
constituting the veins have been dissolved out of the adjacent rocks 
and re-deposited in the vein cavity ; others, on the contrary, believe 
that the ores have been brought up from great depths by mineral 
springs. In all probability both theories are correct, some lodes 
liaving been formed by the former process and some by the latter ; 
and, furthermore, other lodes ap})ear to owe their origin to a padual 
substitution of valuable minerals in the place of some of the con- 
stituents of a worthless rock. One of the most important con- 
tributions to the science of ore-deposits of late years hiu been 
the discovery by Professor F. Sandoerger of amaU quantities of 
silver, lead, co])per, nickel, cobalt, bismuth, arsenic, antimony, 
and tin in silicates, such as olivine, augite, hornblende, and mica, 
which are constituents of imeous rocKS. He therefore regards 
these rocks as the sources from which lodes have derived their 
riches. 

B. Masses, — These are deposits of mineral, often of 
irregular shapes, which cannot be distinctly recognized as 
beds Of veins. Such, for instance, are the red haematite 

* 'James D. Hague, in United States Qeologicdl Exploration of the 
Fortieth Parallel^ vol. iil., “Mining Industry," Washington, 1870, 
Atlas, plate 11. 

• 0. Le Neve Foster, “On the Great Flat Lode south of Red- 
ruth and Camborne, and on some other Tin Deposits formed bj 
the Akeration of Granite," Quari. Jour. Oeol. Soc,, voL xxxiv. p. 
644. 

XVI. — s6 



^ 0. Le Neve Foster, “Remarks on the Lode at Wheal Mary Ann, 
Menheniot," Trans, Roy, Cfeol, Soc, Cornwall^ voL ix. p. 158. 
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d^MMits of the Ulyenton dietiict ^g. 5*) and the brown 
haematite deposits {dmrnt) of the Forest of Dean, which 




MO r/tTwaw uw at. 

EVU. 


FlO. 5.— Vertical Section, Boanbead Mine. A, Mountain Limestone ; 

B, red hcematite ; C, sand and clay; D, gravel. Scale 

occupy irregular cavities in the Mountain Limestone. These 
may have been formed by the percolation of water bring- 
ing down iron in solution from overlying Triassic roc^. 
Other examples of masses 
are the calamine deposits of 
Altenberg2 (fig, 6), Sardinia, 
and Lombardy, the iron ore 
deposits in Missouri, such 
as Iron Mountain and Pilot _ 

Knob, the huge upright pjQ g — Vertical Section, Alten- 
** necks ” or “ pipes of dia- berg. B, elate ; d, dolomite ; 
mantiferous rock in South calamine ; L, clay. 

Africa, and the granite decomposed in ntu worked for 
china clay in Cornwall. 

Under this head also are included by most authors the 
so-called “ stockworks ** or “reticulated masses,** names 
applied to masses of sedimentary or igneous rock which 
are penetrated by so many little mineral veins as to make 
the whole worth excavating. 

It must be understood that wo cannot oxpoct nature to make 
distinct linos of demarcation between the different kinds of 
dejiosits. Though we may bo able to see clearly that a seam of 
coal is contemporaneous with the enclosing rocks, and that a vein 
intersecting beds of shale and sandstone was formed subsequently, 
cases frequently occur where the origin of the mineral is uncertain. 
For example, we have the lead -bearing sandstone ofMechemichand 
the silver- bearing sandstone of Utah. The grains of sand are of 
sedimentary origin ; but opinions differ as to whether the lead and 
silver respectively were de])OBited with the sand or were introduced 
subsequently by solutions percolating through the beds. In the 
case of the well-known bed of Cleveland ironstone, Dr Sorby 
considers that the iron was ‘‘derived partly from mechanical 
deposition and partly from subsequent chemical replacement of 
the originally deposited carbonate of lime."* Furthermore, a bed 
may be so folded and contracted as to lose its original sheet-like 
form in places and assume the shajie of an irregular mass. This 
may happen even with a coal seam.* 

AU kinds of dejiosits are subject not only to irregularities of 
origin dependent upon their mode of formation but also to dislo- 
cations or shiftings knovm as faults, heaves, or throws. 

We will take the case of a bed (fig. 7). AB is a seam which ends 
off suddenly at B, whilst the continuation is found at a lower level 
at CD. The bed was evidently once continuous ; but a fracture took 
jdace along the line XY followed by a disi)lacenient. As a rule 





Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8. 


the portion of rock on the hanging-wall side of a fault appears to 
have slid downwards, but occasionally this is not so, and wo have a 
reveraed fault (fig. 8). It is very evident, in some cases, that the 
motion took place, not along t he line of greatest dip, but in a dia- 

* Fr. Moritz Wolff, “ Heschreibung der Rotheisenerzlagerstiitten 
von West Cumlierland und North Lancashire," Stahl uvd Eism^ 2 
Jahzgang, No. 12, plate vi. 

* M. Braun, Zeitachr, d, d* geol. Geselltch., 1857, vol. ix.; and A. 
von Groddeck, IHe Lekre von den Lagersmten der Erze, Leipsic, 
1879, p. 242. 

» Quart. Jour, Oeol. Soe,, vol. xxxv. (1879), p. 86, Anniversary 
Addi^ of the President. 

* J. Gallon, Lectwei on Mining, vol, 1. p. 63, and Atlas, plate 
vKL fig. 44. 


gonal direction, oauiinff a displacement sidewaya as well aa down 
wards. Nevertheless, mere bw or veins are not horisontal, a mere 
shift along the line of dip is sufficient to cause an apparent heave 
sideways. This will be understood from fig. 9. Let AB and CD 
represent two portions of a lode dislo- a 
cated by the mult £F. The point B* 
correspond^ originally with B,^ and • 
the dislocation was caused by a simple 
sliding of B^ along the line of dip BB*. j, 

An instance of the complication caus^ ^ 
by a succession of faults is shown in 
fig. 10.* L 

2. Proq>ecting, or Search for ^ 

Mineral . — The object of the pro- ^ 

spector is to discover valuable deposits of mineraL This 
search is beset with many difficulties : the outcrops of 




FlO. lO.^Vertical Section, Penhalls Mine, Cornwall. G, G, G, smsU 
veins called gossans in the St Agnes ^trict. 

mineral deposits are frequently hidden by soil; the nature 
of the deposit itself is generally entirely changed near the 
surface; and, in addition to this, the explorer may have 
to pursue his work in trackless forests far away from an 7 
settlements. 

The prospector seeks for natural sections of the rocks^ 
such as occur in cliffs or in river valleys and their tributary 
gullies and gorges ; he examines the materials constituting 
the river-beds, often digging up and washing portions in a 
pan, in order to ascertain whether they contain traces of 
the heavy ores or metals. If, while prospecting in a valley, 
he discovers stones that have the appearance of having once 
belonged to veins, he endeavours to trace them to their 
source, and is perhaps rewarded by finding similar frag- 
ments, but less water-worn, as he goes up the stream 
further on he may come upon large blocks of veinstuff 
lying about, and finally find the vein itself laid bare in a 
gorge, or at the bottom of a brook, or possibly projecting 
above the soil in the form of huge crags of quartz. Thus 
at the Great Western quicksilver mine in California tha 
outcrop of the vein appears as a dike over 100 feet wide, 
and having precipitous sides in places 7 5 feet high.^ Loose 
pieces of veinstuff found lying about are known in 
Cornwall aa shoad-stones, and shoading is the term given 
to the process of tracking them to the parent lode. 

The upper portioa of a dei) 08 it is frequently much altered by 
atmospheric agencies, and bears little resemblance to the undecom- 
posed bed or vein which will eventually be met with at a greater 
or lesser depth. The principal difference consists in the changje of 
sulphides into oxides or oxidized compounds. Thus iron pyntes, 
which is such a common constituent of mineral veins, is converted 
into hydrated oxide of iron, and a vein ori^ally consisting largely 
of iron pyrites and quartz now becomes a cindery mixture of quartz 
and ochre, known in Cornwall as gossan. This gossan, or iron 
hat, may often furnish important indications concerning the natuiw 
of the lo<le itself, because such minerals as pyromorphite or cerus- 
sito point to the existence of galena, vdiilst melaconite, cuprite, 
malachite, and azuritc are the forerunners of chalcopyrite or copper 
glance. Iho gossan itself may contain a sufficient quantity of vala- 
able ores to bo worth working. 

The seams containing native sulnimrin Sicily often show no traca 
of that element immediately at taa aurface, as the sulphur-bear- 
ing limestone weathers into a soft white granular or pulverulent 


* J. W. Pike, ** On some remarkable heaves or Hhrows in Penhalla 
Mine," Quart. Jour, Oeol, Soc., vol. xxii. p. 537. 

* Luther Wagoner, ** The Geology of the Quicksilver Mines of Cali- 
fornia,*' Engineering and Mining Journal, vol zxziv. p. 884. 
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of gypsam. callod hritecUe by the miners, and considered 
n>y them u affording important indications conceminff the bed 
itself.^ 

Other signs of mineral deposits are given by springs and by 
certain plants dependent upon the deposit or its associated minerals 
for part of their nourishment. The appearance of the so-called 
lode-lights may be explained by the production of phosphoretted 
hydrogen iirom the action of ox^^nic matter and water upon phos- 
phates, which are so common in the upper parts of mineral ^ins; 
and one hears also of differences in the appearance of the vegetation 
along the line of the deposit, of places where snow will not lie in 
winter, and of vapours hanging over the ground. Though some 
writers refuse to put any value upon these indications, they should 
not bo entirely overlooked, because the outcrop of a lode, of different 
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dimi ni flh the weight of the rods, which becomes consider 
able in deep holes, wood has sometimes been employed. 
The rods are connected by male and female screws attached 
to the rods by sockets of sheet iron, or by a fork-like 
arrangement. At the surface a head is screwed to the 
uppermost rod by which the rods can be lifted, and they 
are turned by means of cross-bars called tillers. 

When the depth is small the rods are lifted by hand and then 
allowed to drop, being turned slightly at each lift so that the 
cutting chisel may stnke a new place each time. For greater 
depths a lever has to be employed, the rods being suspended at one 
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natore and texture to the surrounding rocks, and which la generally i hands or feet. The spring polo is another arransement. in which 
• channel for water, may readdy cause the phenomena just men- j the elasticity of a loncW' -- ’ x- , . ®r 

tioned. Where the surface 18 cultivated and the natural springs ; stroke. The length oftte 


are tapped by adit-levels or other mine- workings, these appearances 
cannot be looked for to any great extent. With one special 
mineral, magnetic iron, the position of the deposit may be traced 
out with some degree of accuracy with a dipping nocdlo ; this is 
used in Sweden. 

After having acquired an idea of the position of a vein 
or seam by some of the surface indications just mentioned, 
it is necessary, before attacking it by shafts or levels, to 
obtain more certain data concerning it. In the case of 
mineral veins, trenches are dug at right angles to the 
supposed strike; and, when the upper part of the deposit 
has been cut in several places, its general course and dip 
can be determined sufficiently for the purpose of arranging 
the future workings. These trenches are called “ costean 
pits ” ; in some cases, instead of a trench, a pit is sunk a 
short distance and a little tunnel driven out. 

Where the mineral to be wrought occurs as a bed or 
mass, the process of boring is resorted to, and indeed this 
method is also applied in the case of veins, especially in 
the United States. Boring is a work of such importance 
that it deserves to be treated under a separate heading, 

3, Bormj with Bods and Ropes — Diammd Drills , — The 
object of boring is to reach a deposit by a small hole and 
ascertain its nature, its depth from the surface, thickness, 
dip, and strike. Bore-holes are also used for obtaining 
water, brine, and petroleum, which either rise to the 
surface or have to be pumped up from a certain depth, and 
finally for tapping water in old workings or for effecting 
ventilation. The methods of boring may be classified as 
follows: — (1) boring with the rod; (2) boring with the 
rope ; (3) boring with the diamond drill. 

In the first method tools for cutting and removing the 
rock are fixed to rods, which are lengthened as the hole 
increases in depth, and which are worked by hand or by 
machinery at the surface. Where the ground is soft, such 
as sand or clay, tools like augers can be employed ; but in 
harder ground it becomes necessary to have recourse to 
percussion ; various forms of chisel are used, the simplest 
being made of the shape shown in fig. 11.2 The rods 
generally consist of bars of square 
iron, from 1 inch to 2 inches on the 
side. The length of each rod de- 
pends upon the height of the tower, 
derrick, or shears erected above the 
bore-hole, which should be an exact 
multiple of the individual parts. 

These are made in lengths of 15 to 
30 or rarely 40 feet, and with a 
suitable tower it is possible to de- Chisels. Fig. 12, 

tach or attach two or three lengths at a time, instead of 

having to make or unmake every joint. The mode of con- , 
nexion usuaUy preferred is by a screw joint as shown in ! naanner as sludger already desenbed. 

fig. 12; care is taken to have all the joints exactly alike, ' Manchester have long used 

so that any two bars can be screwed together. In order to 
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. e is made use of for lifting the rod at each 
the stroke can be maintaiin^ the same while 
the bore-hole is deepened by means of a screw in a swivel-head at 
the top of the rod. 

With deep holes, and especially those of large diameter, steam 
machinery has to bo employed for working the rod ; the engine 
may be direct-acting and stand immediately above the bore-hole, 
but a commoner arrangement is to employ a single-acting cylinder 
working a beam. Occasionally also the beam is actuated by a 
connecting-rod worked by a crank. 

The actual boring machinery has now been described, and the 
mere boring ^pears to bo a very siraiile matter, consisting only in 
lifting the rod a little and allowing it to drop, the rod being turned 
slightly before each stroke. Nevertheless the process of putting 
down a boro-hole is not so simple as it seems, for there arc numer- 
ous indispensable accessory operations which take up much time. 
In the first place the debris have to bo removed, and in order to 
effect this the rods must be drawn up, the swivcl-hcad is discon- 
nected and a cap screwed on. A length of rods is now drawn up by 
a hand or steam windlass and disconnected. It is well to have as 
many caps as there are lengths to be drawn up, and then eacli length 
can be suspended in the house. Sometimes a grip which catches the 
rod at the bulging joint is used instead of a cap. The next oj)cration 
consists in lowering by means of a rope the shdl-pxmp or 
sludger i which is a hollow cylinder with a clack or a ball- 
valve (fig. 13). It is worked up and down a little till it is 
filled, and it is then drawn up and emptied at the surface. 

The operation is repeated, if necessary, and the boring is 
resumed with the rod. 

Occasionally a bore-hole has to bo widened slightly witli 
a tool called a reamer. Soft bods may have to bo bored 
through with a wimble ; and, unless the rocks are hard and 
firm, tiio hole has to be lined with a tube, generally of sheet- 
iron. Accidents may occur, causing an immense amount 13* 
of trouble, such as the breaking of rods or chisel, and many in- 
genious implements have been dovis.ul for seizing the broken rod 
or the fragments of tools which prevent further progress 
with the work. 

In boring at considerable depths, the weight of the 
rod becomes so CTeat tliat much vibration ensues when 
the mass is suddenly arrested by the chisel striking 
against the bottom of the hole. Various devices have 
been contrived for overcoming this difficulty and pro- 
ducing a tool which will act independently of the rod. 

One of the best-known arrangements is the free-falling 
tool invented by Kind (fig. 14).* The head of the actual 
boring-rod is held by a click or grapi)le ; when the main 
rod descends, the resistance of the water in the hole 
slightly stops the sliding disk D, the jaws J, J open, the 
lioad is disen^ged, and the boring part falls and strikes 
the bottom without any injurious vibrations being com- 
municAted to the main rod. When this descends Srther 
tlie head is caught again by the click. Special tools also 
are used for cutting an annular groove at the bottom of 
a bore-hole and breaking off the core, which is then 
brought up, with certain precautions, so as to show the 
nature ana dip of the strata traversed. 

In order to obviate the great loss of time which 
ensues from connecting and disconnecting long 
lengths of rods, recourse may be had to boring 
with the rope. In this method, known as the 
Chinese method, the chisel is worked by a rope in 
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Fig. 14. 


^ Lorenzo Parodi, SuW ^stranioM ddh Solfo tn Bicilvi^ 1678, 
pp. 7 and 24. 

* 8erlo« LeiifOidtn tw Berghavkunde, Berlin, 1878, P. 59. 


long used with suc- 
cess, in many parts of England and various other countries, 
a system of boring by means of a flat hempen rope. 

The most important modification of late years in the 


* J. Gallon, Lectures on Mining ^ vol. i.j Atlas, plate ix. fig. 58. 
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Fig. If). —Diamond 
Drill. 


Diamond process of making bore-holes is the introduction of the 
diamond drill. The working part of the drill consists of 
the so-called crown, which is a short piece of tube made of 
east steel, at one end of which a number of black diamonds 
are fastened into small cavities (fig. 15). 

The crown is ‘Screwed on to wrought- 
iron pipes, which constitute the boring 
rod. Machinery at the surface causes 
the rod to rotate, and the result is the 
cutting of an annular groove at the 
bottom of the hole, leaving a core, 
which, breaking ofi from time to time, 
is caught by a little shoulder, and 
brought up to the surface with the rod. 

In places where it is not necessary to 
make any verification of the rocks tra- 
versed, the crown is arranged with 
diamonds in the centre also. The 
debris, in either case, are washed away by a stream of 
water, which is forced down the tube and fiows up the sides 
of the hole. With this system a bore-hole can be deepened 
continuously at a speed altogether unattainable by the 
other methods, which require stoppages for cleaning out. 
It has the further advantage of making it possible to drill 
holes in any direction ; and prospecting diamond drills are 
constantly used wdth much success inside many metal mines, 
especially in the United States. 

Fig. 16' shows the Little Champion Rock-Drill, which is largely em* 
ployed in the Lake Superior district for prospecting. It can be used 
above or below ground. Two inclined cylinders drive a horizontal 
crank shaft, which works bevel gear, causing the drill to revolve. At 
the same time a countershaft is likewise set in motion, and this effects 
the advance of the drill by gearing driving the feed-screw ; as there 
are three kinds of gearing, the speed can be varied at pleasure. The 
feed-screw and its connexions are carried by a swivel-nead, and this 
can be turned so as to drill boles at an angle. The drum shown 
above the cylinders is used for hoisting out Uie drill-rods by a rope. 
The rods are lap- welded iron tubes 1| inches in diameter, fitted with 
a bayonet joint. 

Another light portable prospecting drill for underground work is 



Fig. 16.-~Little Clmuipion Rock-Drill. 


Fig. 17. 


reprwented in fig. 17.* It is intended for drilling holes IJ inches 
m dimeter to a depth of 160 feet The cores wmeh it yields are 
( inch in diameter. It has double oscillating cylinders 3} inches in 
diameter with 34 inches stroke, which are run up to a speed of 800 
revolutions. The drill can be set to bore in any d&ection by 
tnmmg the swivel-head on which it is carried. 

B larger rock-drill used by tlie American Diamond Rock 
putting down holes to a depth of 2000 feet 
ooiiira of a 20 horse-power boiler with two oscillating 6.inch 
cjlmden and the necessary gearing for working the drill, all 

* Ikmimmwg and Mining /emr., vol. xxxiii. p. 119 . 

* lUi,t toL xacxiil p. 278. 



mounted upon a carriage, so that the whole machine is readily 
moved from place to place. The feed is effected by gearing or by 
hydraulic pressure ; a 2|-inch crown is employed, leaving a 2-incn 
core. Each separate drill-rod is 10 feet long. The total weight of 
the machine is about 4 tons, 

4. Breaking Ground — Tools Employed — Blasting hy 
Various MeOwds — Mou:hine Drills — Drinng Levels and 
Sinking Shafts, — The kind of ground in which mining ex- 
cavations have to be carried on varies within the widest 
limits, from loose quicksands to rocks which are so hard 
that the best steel tools will scarcely touch them. 

Loose ground can be removed with the shovel ; but in Tooh 
the specif case of peat sharp spades are employed, which 
cut through the fibres and furnish lumps or s^s of con- 
venient form for drying and subsequent use as fuel. What 
is called fair, soft, or easy ground, such as clay, ahale^ 
decomposed clay-slate, 
and chalk, requires 
the use of the pick 
and the shovel. The 
pick is a tool of very 
variable form, accord- 
ing to the material 
operated on. Thus 
there are the navvy’s 
pick, the single-point- 
ed pick with a striking 
head at the other end called the poll- 
pick (fig. 18), and numerous varieties 
of the double-pointed pick (fig. 19), the 
special tool of the collier, but also 
largely used in metal mining. When 
the ground, though harder, is neverthe- 
less “jointy,’^ or travers^ by many 
natural fissures, the wedge comes into 
play. The Cornish tool known as a gad 
is a pointed wedge (fig. 20). The 
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Fig. 18.-Poll-pick. 
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Pio. 19.— Double- 
pointed Piok. 

so-called ‘‘pick and 
gad ” work consists in breaking away the easy ground with 
the point of the pick, wedging ofi pieces with the gad driven 
in by a sledge or the poll of the pick, or prizing them 
ofi with the pick after they have been loosened by 
the gad. The Saxon gad is held on a little handle, 
and is struck with a hammer. It is used for wedg- 
ing ofi pieces of jointy ground, and in former days 
even hard rocks were excavated by its aid. The 
process consisted in chipping out a series of parallel 
grooves and then chipping away the ridges left ^ 
between the grooves. As a meth^ of working this process 
is obsolete; but it is useful on a small scale for cutting 
recesses (hitches) for timber, for dressing the sides of levels 
or shafts before putting in dams, and fov doing work 
in places where blasting might injure pumps or 
other machinery. 

We now come to hard ground ; and in this class 
we have a large proportion of the rocks met with 
by the miner, such as slate of various kinds, hard 
grits and sandstone, limestone, the metamorphic 
schists, granite, and the contents of many mineral 
veins. Rocks of this kind are attacked by boring 
and blasting. The tools employed are the jumper, 
the borer or drill, the hammer, the sledge (mallet, 
Cornwall), the scraper and charger, the tamping bar 
or stemmer, in some places the pricker or needle, 
the claying bar, the crowbar, and finally the shovel 
for clearing away the broken rock. 

The jumper (fig. 21) is merely a long bar of iron 
terminating in two chisel-like edges made of steel; Fig. 2L 
gener^y there is a swelling in the middle, and 
sometimes the jumper tapers all the way from the middle 
to the ed^ or bit The jumper is most commonly used 
when it is necessary to bore holes downwards, and is 
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[J employed in quarries; occasionally it is used in 
ing holes horizontally, as for instance in the salt t hithw of 
OhesUre. The jumper is held in the desired direc- 
tion, lifted up, and thrust down ; it is turned a 
little after each stroke. 

However, the miner’s tool is generally the borer 
proper, or drill (fig. 22), which is a bar of round or 
oct^nal steel, usually from { inch to inches in 
diameter, with one end forged into a chisel-shaped 
edge, the exact shape and degree of sharpness 
varying according to the hardness of the rock. 

The hole is bored by striking the drill with a 
hammer or sledge and turning it after each blow. 

Boring is said to be single-handed if the miner ^ 
holds the drill in one hand and strikes with the hammer 
in the other, whilst it is called double-handed when one 
man turns and an- 
other strikes. The 
hammers for single- 
handed boring usu- 
ally vary in weight 
from 2 to 6 or 7 ft). 23.— Sledge-Hammer. 

The double-handed boring hammer, or sledge (fig. 23), 
weighs from 6 to 10 ft) or more. If a hole is directed 
downwards, the miner pours in a little water and bores the 
hole wet. From time to time he draws out the sludge with 
the scraper, a little disk at the end of a metal rod, and he 
takes a fresh borer when the tool he is using has become 
blunt. The depth bored varies with the rock and the nature 
of the excavation ; but in driving levels in the ordinary 
way the depth is commonly from 18 inches to 3 feet. 

Holes for blasting are sometimes bored by tools like 
carpenters’ augers. One of the simplest, which is used in 
some French slate-mines, is very like a brace and bit, and 
the tool is kept pressed against the rock by means of a 
screw fixed in a frame resting on the ground. 

The pricker, or needle, is a slender tapering rod of copper 
or bronze, with a ring at the large end. It is used for 
maintaining a hole in the tamping through which the 
charge can bo fired. The use of needles made of iron is 
prohibited in many countries, on account of the danger of 
their striking sparks which might fire the charge. The 
tamping bar, or stemmevy is a rod of iron, copi)er, or bronze, 
or iron shod with copper, and it is used for ramming in 
dried clay, slate pounded up, or other fine material, upon 
the powder, and so creating a resistance sufficient to make 
the gases generated by the explosion of the charge rend 
the rock in the manner required. The claying bar is used 
for lining wet holes with clay, and so rendering them 
temporarily watertight. 

Shovels vary much in different districts. In the south- 
west of England the long-handled shovel is preferred to the 
common one with a short handle ; in Germany the ore or 
rubbish is frequently scraped into a tray with a sort of hoe. 

In addition to these tools the miner requires an ex- 
plosive, and a means of firing the charge at the bottom 
of the hole which will give him time to escape. Twenty 
years ago gunpowder was the only explosive in common use 
in mines, but at the present day its place has been taken to 
a very large extent by mixtures containing nitro-glycerin or 
gun-cotton. The powder used for blasting in mines usually 
contains less saltpetre than that which is employed for 
sporting or military purposes. The following is an analysis 
of mining powder by Captain Noble and Sir F. Abel:^ 


Saltpetre 61 

Potassium su^hate 0 *1 2 

,, chloride 014 

Sulphur 15*06 

Garoon 17 '93 

Hydrogen 0*66 


Oxygen 2*23 

Ash 0*59 

Water 1*61 

100*00 


**On Fired Gunpowder," Phil, Trans,, 1880, p. 1 


Gunpowder compressed into cylinders of diameters 
suitable for bore-holes, and provid^ with a central hole 
for the insertion of the fuse, has lately been brought 
forward with some success. 

Nitro-glycerin or glyceryl nitrate is a light-yellow oily 
liquid which is very sensitive to shocks ; under the action 
of a fulminating cap it explodes with great violence. 

Its chemical composition is expressed by the formula 
C 8 H 5 (N 02)808 or (C8H8)3 NOo; its specific gravity is 
1*6. It has been found so ^ngerous that its use by 
itself has been given up ; but on the other hand the mix- 
ture of nitro-glycerin and infusorial earth (ATtW^uAr) called 
dynamite or giant powder is now one of the commonest 
explosives met with. It has the advantage over powder 
that it is far more powerful, that it may be used in wet 
holes or under water, that it is very effective even in 
ground full of ‘‘ vughs” or cavities, and that it requires no 
hard tamping, which is always a source of danger. Its 
plasticity too enables it to fill the space at the bottom of a 
bore-hole, which is rarely a true cylinder, more completely 
than any solid cartridge can do. One disadvantage is 
that it has to be thawed in cold weather, and there is also 
the fact that occasionally the whole of a charge of dyna- 
mite fails to go off, and unnoticed remnants have exploded 
and caused serious and even fatal accidents when struck 
with the pick or borer. The danger is enhanced when the 
remnants have been left in contact with water, which causes 
a separation of the sensitive nitro-glycerin, so that even a 
blow upon the adjacent rock may lead to an accident if 
any of the explosive oil has leaked into cracks. The 
strongest dynamite contains about 75 per cent, of nitro- 
glycerin, the rest being kieselguhr. A newer explosive is 
blasting gelatin; it is made by mixing nitro-cotton with 
nitro-glycerin, until enough nitro-cotton has been dissolved 
to convert the nitro-glycerin into a jelly-like mass. The 
blasting gelatin in ordinary use contains no less than 93 
per cent, of nitro-glycerin, with 7 per cent, of nitro-cotton, 
and its strength is very great. 

Gun-cotton per se is not much in favour in ordinary 
mining; but mixed with some nitrate or mixture of 
nitrates, such as the nitrates of barium and potassium, and 
known as cotton powder, tonite, and potentite, it is 
employed extensively. Though not quite so powerful as 
dynamite, nitrated gun-cotton possesses the important 
advantage of not requiring to be thawed in cold weather. 

As in the case of dynamite, accidents have been caused by 
remnants of charges ; and with both explosives it is neces- 
sary to examine carefully the bottoms of all holes after 
blasting, and to destroy any possible remnants by firing off 
a detonator in any bottom or “ socket” which cannot with 
certainty be pronounced free from danger. 

The commonest method of firing a charge is by means Safety- 
of the safety-fusty a cord containing a core of gunpowder 
introduced during the process of manufacture ; it may be 
rendered waterproof by tar or gutta-percha. 

In blasting in the ordinary way the charge of gunpowder is put 
in either loose or enclosed in a paper bag, and it is pressed down to 
the bottom of the hole with a wooden stick, whilst a piece of fuse 
also is inserted extending from the charge well beyond the hole. 

If the powder is loose the miner carefully wip^ down the sides of 
the hole with a wet sioah stick (a wooden rod with the fibres fiayed 
at one end), or with a wisp of hay twisted round the scraper, in 
order to remove any loose grains adhering to the fuse or the sides 
of the hole, and then presses in a wad of hay or paper. A little 
fine tamping, often the dust from boring a dry hole, is now thrown 
in and rammed down with the wooden charging stick, and the same * 
process is repeated, and when harder tamping is required the metsl 
bar is brought into operation, until the hole is completely filled. 

As the safety 'fuse bums slowly, at the rate of about 2 or 3 feet 
a minute, the miner can secure ample time for retreat by taking a 
sufficient length. It is usual to ignite the fuse by a candle-end 
fixed under it by a piece of clay, and it takes a little time for the 
candlo to bm'U through the fuse. 

The old plan of firing a charge, which is still in use in many 
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pUoes, confliats ixi hiaarting tho needle into the charge and then 
tampiuff up the hole. Caro is taken to draw out the needle a Uttle 



with fine powder, which like the fuse reaches fh)m the charge to 
the outside. A short squib which ^oots a stream of sparks down 
the needle hole is also used occasionally. The straw or squib is 
lighted by some kind of slow match, made either by Upping a 
cotton strand in melted sulphur or soaking a piece of paper or a 
lucifer in tiie tallow of a candle ; touch-paper also is i 

.-J- 1-1 1 


containing fulminate of mercury is fastened into the safety-fuse bv 
squeezing with a pair of uipi)er8, and is ^cn inserted into a small 
cartridge of tho explosive (priTncr), and placed above the rest of the 
charge. Fig. 24 shows a hole charged 
with two dynamite cartridges, a primer 
with cap, and filled up with water as 
tamping. Sometimes gun-cotton is fired 
by a small charge of powder above it. 

Several substitutes for explosives 
have been tried with the object of 
rid of tho flame, which is 


Fig. 24 



igerous in collieries giving oif fire- 
damp. Among these may oc men- 
tioned plugs of dry M’ood which swell 
when wetted, wedges worked by 
hydraulic pressure, cartridges con- 
taining compressed air at extremely 
high pressures, and lastly cartridges of compressed lime which ex- 
pands when water is brought iuto'it. 

For the purpose of firing several holes simultaneously, 
Messrs Bickford, Smith, <k Co., tho original inventors and 
makers of the safety-fuse, have brought out a new fuse 
(fig. 25), the action of which 
will 1)6 easily understood 
from the figure. An ordi- 
nary fuse is fixed into a 
metal case called the igniter, 
from which a number of 
instantaneous fuses convey fire to as many separate holes. 
It is found in practice that this fuse answers very well 
Blasting Charges may be readily fired singly or simultaneously 
by elec- with the aid of electricity, either of high tension obtained 
tricity. ^ frictional, magneto-electric, or dynamo-electric 

machine, or of low tension from a galvanic battery. The 
former is preferred. 

Fig. 26 shows a section of one of Brain’s high-tension fuses. 
A is a cylindrical wooden case containing a paper cartridge B, 




with an electric igniting composition C at the bottom. Two 
copper wires U, D enclosed in gutta-percha E, E reach down to 
the composition, where tliey are about ^ inch apart. A copper 
cap or detonator G is fixed on to the small end of the wooden case. 
The insulated wires D, D are long enough to reach beyond the bore- 
hole. The ends of the wires are scraped bare, and one wire of the 
first hole is twisted together with a wire of the next hole, and so 
on, and finally the two odd wires of the fii-st and last hole are 
connected to the two wires of a single cable, or to two separate 
cables, extending to some jdace of safety to which the men can 
retreat. Here the two cable wires are connected by binding screws 
to a frictional electrical machine or dynamo exploder. A few turns 
of the handle eburge a condenser, and by pressing a knob or by 
some other device the circuit is completed an(f the discharge 
effected. The electricity passes through the fuse wires making a 
swk at each break, and so firing the electric igniting composition. 
The flame flashes through the hole H, and ignites the fulminating 
mercury I, the detonation of which causes the explosion of the 
dynamite, blasting gelatin, or touite surrounding the cap. 

One great advantage of electric firing is that the miner 
can retire to a perfectly safe place before attempting to 
explode the charge, lliis is important in sinking diafts, 
where the means of escape are less easy than in levels. 
A second advantage is that there is no danger of a “hang 


fire,” an occasional source of accidents with the ordinary 
safety-fuse. 

One of the greatest improvements in the art of mining 
during the last few years has been the introduction of ' ^ 
machinery for boring holes for blasting; most of the 
machines imitate percussive boring by Imnd, but a few 
rotary machines are also in use. A percussive drill or 
perforator consists of a cylinder wiih a piston to which 
the drill is fastened. Compressed air is made to act 
alternately on each side of the piston, and in this manner 
the drill receives its reciprocating motion. Various 
arrangements have been adopted for securing the automatic 
rotation of the drill. In some cases al^ the advance 
forward of the machine, as the hole is deepened, is also 
effected automatically ; but in many of the best drills this 
work is left to the man in charge. It is impossible within 
the limits of this article to describe the various drills now 
in use, or even to make a complete enumeration of them, 

Tho following, in alphabetical order, are the names of some of 
the best-known drills Barrow, Beaumont, Burleigh, Champion, 
Cornish, Cranston, Darlington, Desideratum, Doering, Dubois 
and Fmngois, Dynamic, Eclipse, Excelsior, Ferroux, Frbhlicli, Inger- 
soll, Laxey, Mack can, Osterkampf, Band, Roanhoad, Saudycroft, 
Schi'ain. An account of two of the simplest, the Barrow and the 
Darlington drills, will be sufficient to give a general idea of the 
construction of these machines. 

**Th6 Barrow drill (fig. 27) consists essentially of a gun-metal fiain 



Fig. 27. 


cylinder 0 about 2 feet in length and 4 inches in diameter, in 
which works a cast-steel piston-rod D, fitted with two pistons G, 
about 12 inches apart, mid-way between which is tlie tappet^ or 
boss, G'. In a valve-box on the top of the cylinder is placed the 
oscillating slide-valve H (shown separately), liinged at M, which 
is workea by the reciprocation of the tappet G^ coming in con- 
tact with its lower edges, which for this purpose are formed with 
two slopes at each end, as shown. It nas ports corresponding 
with openings in the slide-valve face for admitting the fresh 
steam or compressed air from the inlet pipe I (fig. 28) to tlm 



I)orts j at each end of the cylinder, and for letting the spent or 
exhaust air or steam escape by the exhaust pipe J. This simple 
arra^ement constitutes the whole valve gear of the machine. 

^'I^e borer is inserted into a hole formed in the fore end of tho 
piston rod, and is fixed therein by means of a screw. Its rotation 
IS effected by hand, by means of the handle D”, turning a spindle 
D\ which is so fitted by means of the cotter (f, made frst ih the 
piston DG, and fitting in a slot in the spindle D', that the ktter 
can slide in the piston DG, but when turned by the handle causes 
the piston to turn with it. The spindle D' has a pinion E gearing 
into the pinion F, on the adjusting and feeding screw C, so that 
when the piston D is turned by means of handle U* the 
cylinder 0 is simultaneously pushed along the bed-plate A These 
pinions can be easily disconnected by loosening the nut/, and thus 
the piston and the adjusting screw can be turned independently of 
one another when required. 

The borers used are respectively inches, inches, and 1 inch 
in diameter, the length of the stroke 4 inches, and the maximnm 
number of blows awut three hundred per minute. The air ia 
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down about 400 fiftthoms from fnrfaoe, at a prefisore of 60 to 
05 n to the square inch, in wronght-iron pines 2 inches in diameter in 
the shaft, ana 14 Inches in the level, and admitted through a flexible 
tube into the izuet I on the left-hand side of the cylinder. The cost 
of the pipes is rather under 7d. a foot, or about 8s. 8d. per fathom. 
The air is compressed at the surface by a 14-inch compressor, worked 
by a 12-inch horizontal engine, capable, however, of working two 


I machine drills. The gross weight of the machine, including the 
' bed-plate and gudgeon, is about 115 lb.” 

The method of fixing the machine for work is as follows : — ** The 
bed-plate A of the machine is formed with a gudgeon M which fits 
into, and can be a(yusted to any position in, a socket formed in or 
on a damp B', which can bo fixed on any part of the wrought-iroii 
bar or column B, thus forming a universal joint This bar or column 



Scale, figs. 29, 80. 

• L ■ r I 1 ! I ! ! L— < 1 , 

Inches 12 9 0 8 0 1 

Fio. 29.— Side Elevation of Darlington’s Rock-Drill.— Scale 

can be placed in position either horizontally or vertically, as may adjusting screw M, and claws N and N'. If necessary, wooden 
be most convenient, but is generally placed across the level, against | wedges 0, O' are driven in bet^veen the claws and the wall to make 
the sides of which it is secured by means of the clamp L, and | it still firmer. The weight of the bar is about 12011).''^ 



Air-compresaing plant of greater size has now been erected at 
Dolcoath mine, to which the above description refers. At Snail- 
beach mine in Shropshire they have two air-comprossors of 18 inches 



Fig. so.— H orizontal Section of Darlington’s Rock-Drill.— Scale 

p size has now been erected at of Mr John Darlington, Its construction will bo understood hy 
e description refers. At Snail- referring to figs. 29, 30, and 31 ; a is the cylinder, b the piston rod, ton ax 
two air-comprossors of 18 inches c the borer; rf, d are two openings for bringing in compressed air, 

either of which may be used according to the position of the dnll ; 
e is the inlet hose with a stojxjock, /drill-holder, g stretcher bar, 
h piston, j rifled bar for turning piston and drill, k ratchet wheel 
attached to rifled bar, I rifled nut fixed in the piston head, m wood 


Pig. 81. 

diameter and 5 feet stroke ; the air-main is at first 9 inches in dia- 
meter, then 6 inches, whilst 2-inch gas-pipe is used in the levels. 

A rock-drill which has done, and u doing, excellent work is that 


The compressed air is always acting on the underside of the piston, 
and when the upper side of the piston communicates with the outer 
atmosphere tlie piston moves rapidly backwards and uncovers the 
portway n. The compressed air rushes through and presses aminst 
the upper side of the jaston, which has a greater area tlian the lower 
side, the diflerenoe being equal to the area of the piston rod. The 
piston is driven rapidly downwards and the drill strikes its blow. 
At the same time it uncovers the exhaust port o and then the con- 
stant pressure on the annular area on the underside of the piston 
produces the return stroke. The number of blows per minuto u 
i^m six hundred to eight hundred. The rotation of the drill is 
efiected by the rifled bar. On Uie down-stroke of the piston the 
bar with its ratchet wheel is free to turn under a couple of pawls, 
and consequently the piston moves straight whilst the bar and 
ratchet wheel turn. Wnen the up-stroke is being made the ratchet 
I wheel is held by the pawls and l£e piston is forced to make part^ 
a revolution. As the hole is deepened the cylinder is advanced 
forwards by turning the handle p ; this works an endless screw q 


1 Proc. Mining Institwte of Cornwall, vol. i., 1877, p. 12. 
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mining throngb a nut attached to the cylinder; r is the cradle 
carrying the feed-screw and supporting the cylinder. It is centred 
on uie clamp s. As this clamp can be fixed in any position on the 
bar, and as the cradle can be turned on the clamp, it is evident 
that holes can be bored in any direction. 

In (Mving a level with the Darlington drill it is usual to fix the 
stretcher bar horizontally across the level so as to command 
upper part of the face ; holes can then be bored with the cradle 
aWe the bar or below it. The bar is then shifted low enough to 
bore the bottom holes. It is found that all the necessary holes can 
bo bored from two positions of the bar. The bar therefore has 
simply to be fixed twice ; the alterations in position for boring holes 
in various directions are managed by shifti^ the cWp on tlie bar 
and turning the cradle on the clamp. Fig. 81 shows the stretcher 
bar fixed in a vertical position, which is sometimes convenient. 

In order to clear out the sludge fh)m holes that are ** looking 
downwards,*’ a jet of water, supplied from a hose attached to a half- 
inch gas-pipe leading from a cistern at a higher level, is made to 
pl^ into tne holes auriug the process of boring. 

For sinking shafts Mr Darlington has the drill fixed in a cylin- 
drical case with a large external tliread which works in a nut on the 
clamp. Tlie drill is led forwards by turning a hand-wheel attached 
to the case. 

Rotating Rotating inaciiine drills are also used in mines as well 

dnils. as those with percussive action. Stapfif pointed out some 
years ago that, if a rock may be chipped off by power com- 
municated by a blow, it may also be chipped off by a similar 
amount of power communicated by pressure, Brandtis 
rotatory boring-machine consists of a hollow borer which 
has a steel crown with cutting edges screwed on. The 
tool is kept tight against the rock by the pressure of a 
column of water, and is at the same time made to rotate 
by two little water-pressure engines, whilst a stream of 
water passing dowm through the borer washes away the 
d(ibris and keeps the cutting edges cool. In principle, 
therefore, this drill resembles the original diamond boring 
machine of De la Roche-Tolay and Ferret, save that the 
crown is made of steel and not of diamonds. During the 
last few years it has been tried with success in railway 
tunnels and in mines. Jarolimek’s drilP a^ts also by 
rotation, but the borer is fed forwards and pressed against 
the rock by a differential screw arrangement. The machine 
can be worked by hand, or by a little water-pressure or 
comi)ressed-air engine or an electro-motor. In working 
certain minerals occurring in seams the undercutting may 
be performed by machines similar to those used in coal 
mines (see voL vi. p. 08), 

We now come to the application of the tools and machine 
drills to the purpose of breaking ground for driving levels 
and sinking shafts, 

Wviag A level or drift is a more or less horizontal passage or 

levels, tunnel, whilst a shaft is a pit either vortical or inclined. 
In driving a level by hand labour in hard ground, the first 
thing the miner heui to do is to take out a cut, i.e., blast 
out a preliminary opening in the “end” or “forebreast.” 
The position of this cut is determined by the joints, which 
the miner studies carefully so as to obtain the greatest 
advantage from these natural planes of division. Thus 
fig. 32 shows a case in which, owing to joints, it was 



advisable to begin with a hole No. 1, and then bore and 
blast 2, 3, and 4 one after the other. The miner as a rule 
does not plan the position of any hole until the previous 

* Outerreichdtehe ZeiUciwifi fur Bvrg- und JfiUienu>em, I88h 



one has done its work; in fact he regulates the positioi^l 
and depth of each hole by the particiUar circumstances of ^ 
the case. Though a vein and its walls may be hard, iliere ^ 
is occasionally a soft layer of clay (DD, DD, fig. 33) along 
one wall (di^, Cornwall; United States). The 

miner then works this away witii the pick, and, having 
excavated a groove as deep as possible, he can now blast 
down the lode by side holes and so push the level forward. 

In sinking a shaft a similar method of proceeding is Sin 
observed. A little pit (sini) is blasted out in the most 
convenient part, and the excavation is widened to the full 
size by a succession of blasts, each hole being planned 
according to circumstances. This series of operations is 
repeated, and the shaft is thus gradually deepened. 

Where boring machinery is employed, less attention, 
and sometimes no attention, is paid to natural joints, 
because when once the drill is in its place it is very little 
trouble to bore a few more holes, and the work can then 
be carried on according to a system which is certain of 
effecting the desired result. 

A common method of procedure for hard ground is Drii 
shown in figs. 34 and 35. Four centre holes are bored 
about a foot apart 
at first, but con- 
verging till at a 
depth of 3 feet 
they are within 
6 inches, or less, 
of each other. 

Other holes are ^ 
thenbored around 
them until the 

end is pierced by twenty or thirty holes in all The four 
centre holes are then charged and fired simultaneously, 
either by electricity or by Bickford’s instantaneous fuse, 
and the result is the removal of a large core of rock. 

The holes round the opening are then charged and fired, 
generally in volleys of several holes at a time, and the level 
is thus carried forward for a distance of 3 feet. If the 
ground is more favourable fewer holes are required, and 
they may be bored deeper,— in fact as much as 6 feet in 
some instances. Occasionally the four centre holes are 
directed so that they meet at the apex of an acute pyramid, 
and then, after all have been charged with blasting gelatin, 
only one of them receives a primer and cap ; the shock of 
the explosion of one charge fires the other three adjacent 
charges simultaneously. The preliminary opening is not 
necessarily made in the centre of a level, and sometimes it 
is blasted out in the bottom or one side. 

In sinking shafts by boring machinery o^rations are conducted Siuki 
much in the same way as in levels, save or course that the holes shafti 
are directed downwards. Figs. 86 and 87 are a section and plan of with 
a shaft which is yM 

now beiim sunk at ^ Wa ....... drills 

the Foxdale mines 
in the Isle of Man. 

About forty-five ^ 
holes are bored in ^ 
the bottom of the ^ 
shaft before the 
drills are removed ; 
two of the holes 
A, B, and occasion- 

ally four, are bored Fig 86. F^g. 87. 

only 4 feet deep, 
and are blasted with ordinary fuse, 
up and weaken the core ; then the six ] 
which are 8 feet deep^ 
instantaneous fi 

leaving a deep mz. The remaining holes are fired in volleys of 
four at a time in the ordinary way. In this manner the shaft, 
which is in hard granite, is being deepened at the rate of 8} or 4 
fathoms a month. Tonite is the explosive used. 

Sundry machines have been invented and used for driving levels 
Without olastin 



They serve simply to smash 
six holes nearest the centre, 
feet deep, are blasted all together with Bickford’s 
i fuse, and the result is the removal of a huge core 
p mk. The remaining holes are fired in voUeys of 


ang. Some cut up the face into small chips wl 
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be remoTed. bat they have not made their way at present 
, into ordinary mining. The Boweyeoae of MM. Dubois and I^n^ois 
aots on a different principle. It is a strong machine worked by 
compressed air. It first of all drills holes 4 Inches in diameter by 
percussion ; a striking head is then substituted for the drill, and 
wedm on the principle of the plug and feathers, are insert into 
the holes ; and powerful blows with the striking head wedge off the 
rook in lumps. This machine is being used wil£ success in Belgium 
for driving levels and crosscuts in fiery mines. 

Some comparative esmiiments between hand-labour, a percussive 
drill, and a rotatory drill have lately been made in one of the 
Freibexg^mines,^ ana the results are of much interest and import- 
ance. ^e actual figures are as follows, the cost including, in the 
case of the machines, interest, depreciation, and cost of repairs, and 
cost of steam-power, supposing water-power not avi^able 
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Hand- 

boring. 

Schram'a 

Drill. 

Brandt's 

Drill. 

Distance driven per week (In metres) 

Cost in marks per metre driven | 

Wages realised ky the miners. In marks, per 8 ) 
hears shift j* 

0-95 
120 to 
123*5 
1*85 to 
3*05 

4*5 

77*4 to 
85*25 
8*48 to 
8*66 

5*0 

74*84 

8*76 


The advantages of machine work are very marked indeed both 
as renrds rate and cost of driving, and wages earned by the men. 
Brandt's rotatory drill did its work cheaper and faster than Schram’s 
machine; but nothing is said in the orimnal notice of the advantage 
of a machine driven by compressed air mr ventilatinff workings sudi 
as advanced headings in which these drills are employed. 

Brandt’s machine was worked with water at a pressure of 88} 
atmospheres^ of which 58 ‘6 atmospheres were obtained by pressure 
X>ump8 provided with an accumulator, and 26*9 atmospheres by 
natural fall, owing to the working level being 277 metros below 
the piunps. I^e water was conveyed to the machine in iron pipes 
of 1} inenes diameter inside. The diameter of the holes bored was 
2| inches, and they could be bored in gneiss at the rate of 1} inches 
per minute. The stretcher bar on which the machine is carri^ 
IS hollow, and has a piston which can be forced out by hydraulic 
pressure so as to fix the bar firmly. A similar bar is sometimes 
used with percussive drills.^ 

As a method of breaking ^ound the ancient process of fire-setting 
requires to be mentioned. Before blasting was known it was largely 
employed, but its use is now confined to a few places on the &}n- 
tinent whore the rocks arc exceedingly hard and whore wood is 
abundant and cheap. Files of wood are heaped up against the face 
of the workings and set on fire. On returning to the working place 
two or three days afterwards, when the rocks nave cooled a htue, it 
is found that the ground has split and flaked off, and that much has 
been loosened which can be removed by the pick and wedge. 

We finally come to water as an agent for removing rocks. 
Streams of water were formerly used in South Wales for working 
beds of clay ironstone at the outcrop. The water washed away the 
clay and shale and left the clean nodules of ironstone. The china 
clay of Cornwall is also worked by water: a stream of water is 
turned on to the soft mass, and the workman loosens the ground 
wil^ a pick; the water carries off the particles of decomposed 
rock in suspension to regular settling pits. Water under pressure 
has rendered vast services to the miner in working auriferous 
alluvia. The system is described and figured at p. 746 of vol. x., 
so it is unnecessary hero to enter into details. In the special case 
of lalt-mines recourse may be had to the solvent action of water, 
directed by suitable jets, for making excavations. 

[odes of 6. Priruyiples of EmploymerU of Mining Labour, — As a 
lyhig large proportion of the expenditure in mining is for actual 
manual labour, it is very important that means should be 
taken to prevent any waste in this department. Three 
principles are in vogue — payment by time, by work done 
either measured or weighed, and by the value of the ore 
extracted. 

The overseers, called captains in many metal mines, are 
naturally paid by the month, and where strict supervision 
can be exercised, such as is possible at the surface, on the 
dressing-floors for instance, the same principle may be 
adopted; but when men are working underground, and 
often in small gangs of only two or three persons at some 
distance apart, piecework of some kind is more economical 
and satisfactory in every way. 

In driving levels and sinking shafts it is usual for the 

^ JaJvi^hfl/r daa Bvrg- wid HUMeMOtien im KSnigreiche SacJisen 
anf daa Jahr 1882, p. 18, and abstract in Proc, InaL Cw, Mng,^ 
vol. Ixix., 1881-82, part iii. p. 51. 

* AnmdUt cki Mines, ser. 8, ii., pi. 1, fig. 6, 1882. 
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men to work at a certain price per ninnix^ yard or fathom. 
The agents have to see that the excavation, whether shaft 
or level, is maintained of the full dimensions agreed upon, 
and preserved in the proper direction. At Ae end of a 
certain time, generally a month, the work is measured by 
the agent. From the gross amount obtained by multiply- 
ing the price by the number of fathoms driven or sunk it 
is necessary to deduct the cost of the materials supplied to 
the men by the mining company, such as explosives, steel, 
candles, (kc., and the remainder is divided among the 
persons who took the contract. When the useful mineral 
is being obtained the men may be paid at so much per 
cubic yard or fathom excavated, or at so much per ton of 
mineral extracted ; the overseer of course has to see, in 
this latter case, that worthless rock is not sent to the 
surface. Payment by the number of inches bored is a 
method in use in some countries, where the men are not 
experienced or enterprising enough to undertake the work 
in any other way. A foreman points out to the men the 
position and direction in which the holes must be bored, 
measures them when completed, and subsequently charges 
and fires them. 

The third method is that which is known as the tribute 
system. The miner working on tribute is allowed to 
speculate upon the value of the ore in a certain working 
area assign^ to him and called his pitch. He gives the 
mining company all the ore he extracts at a certain pro- 
portion of its value, after he has paid all the cost of break- 
ing it, hoisting it to the surface, and dressing it. Thus, 
supposing he takes a pitch at 5s. in the £, and produces 
marketable copper ore of the value of £50, his share will 
be 50x5s. «£12, 10s., less the cost of the materials he 
has been supplied with, and all expenses for winding, 
dressing, sampling, <kc. 

6. Means of Securing Excavations by Timber, Iron, and. 
Masonry , — Tlie following kinds of timber are those most 
frequently employed for securing excavations underground : 
oak, larch, pitch pine, spruce fir, and acacia. In many 
mines the timber is attacked by dry rot, which gradually 
renders it useless, and when the timber has often to be 
renewed the expense may be very considerable. Various 
methods of preventing dry rot have been tried with more 
or less success, such as letting water trickle over the timber 
in the mine or treating it with preservative solutions 
beforehand. Brine, creosote, and solutions of chloride of 
zinc, sulphate of zinc, sulphate of copper, and sulphate of 
iron increase the duration of timber. It was found by 
experiments carried on at Commentry during a long series 
of years that one of the best plans was to soak the timber 
for twenty-four hours in a strong solution of sulphate of 
iron. The total cost was only Jd. per yard of prop, whilst 
the timber lasted eleven times as long as when this simple 
treatment was omitted. 

Timber is used in various forms — either whole and merely 
sawn into lengths, or squared up, or sawn in half, or sawn 
into planks of various thicknesses. 

Where the roof of a bed is weak it may be kept up by simple 
props ; but in some coal- , 
mines and clay-minesa better ' 
support is obtained by logs 
(chocks) laid two by two 
crosswise (fig. 88). 

Though a level is an ex- 
cavation of a very simple 
nature, the methods of tim- 
boring it vary considerably, [ 
because ‘the parts reauiring ' Pig 38 , 

support may either he the 

roof alone, or the roof and one or two sides, or the roof, sides, and 
bottom. 

If the roof only is weak, as is the case with a soft lode between 
two hard walls, a cap with a few boards resting on it (fig. 89) u 
sufficient to prevent falls. If one side is weak the cap must be 

XYL - 57 
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rapportad by a aide prop or l§g (fig. 40), and very often by two 
loga The forms of joint between the o^ and ate numerous 




Fig. 40. 


(fig. 41), depending to a great extent upon the nature of the pres- 
sure, whether coming upon the top or sides. With round timber 



tho top of the leg is 
sometimes hollowed 
as shown in fig. 42 
A, but occasionally 
the joint is flat and 
a thick nail, or 
is put in (fig. 42 B) 
to prevent the effects of side pressure, or, better, 
plank is nailed under the cap (fig. 43). l^ere thi 
18 soft and weak, a 
sole-piece or sill be- 
comes necessary, and, 
if the sides or roof are 
likely to fall in, 



Fig. 42. 

i piece of thick 
noor of a level 



lining of poles or 
planks is used (fig. 43). 

In some very heavy 
ground in the Com- 
stock lode a special 

Ir the ground is loose, so that the roof or sides, or both, will run 
in unless immediately supported, the method of working called 
spilling w poling is pursued. It consists in supporting the weak 
irts by bofurda or poles kept in advance of the last frame set up. 
boards 


parts by I 
The polei 



Fig. 45. 


Fig. 46. 


des or 

{loUhi) are driven 
forward by blows 
from a sledge, and 
tho ground is then 
worked away with 
the pick; as soon as 
a sufficient advance 
has been made a new 
frame is set up to 
support the ends of 
the poles or hoards 
and the process is re- 
peated (figs. 45 and 
46). In running ground it is necessary to have the laths fitting 
closely together, and the working face also must be sup^Kirtcd by 
hreast’boards kept in place by little stmts resting against the frame. 
The.so are removed and advanced one by one after the laths in the 
roof and side have been driven beyond them. 

On account of the high price of timber, iron is sometimes em- 
ployed in its place. One method 
in use in tlie Harz consists in 
bending a rail into the form 
shown in fig. 47 and making it 
support other rails laid longi- 
tudinally, against which flattish 
stones are j>lacod; the vacant 
spaces are then filled with 
rubbish. 

Masonry has long been used for 
supporting the sides of mining 
excavations. Tho materials 
necessary are stone, ordinary 
bricks, or sl^-bricks, and tliey 
may be built up alone \dry 
walling) or with the aid of 
mortar or hydraulic cement. The bottom of a level is occasionally 
lined with concrete to carry a largo stream of w'ater, which other- 
wise mmht run into lower workings through cracks and crevices. 
Diy waUing is not uncommon, and it may be combined with the 
use of timber (or iron) as shown in fig. 69, in which a level is 
maintained between two walls keeping back a mass of rubbish. 



Fig. 47. 


Figs. 48 and 49 show methods of ssouiing a drift by ardhes wbeo a 
lode bss been removed. 

The timbering required for shafts varies according to the natuze 



Fig. 48. Fig. 49. 

of the ground and the size of the excavation. A mere lining 
of planks set on their edges (fig. 60) suffices for small shafts, 

comer pieces being nailed to keep the successive r-- 

frames together. In some of the salt-mines of 
Cheshire the shafts are lined with 4-inch planks 
united by mortice and tenon joints. 

The usual method of securing shafts is by 1 ^ ^ 

sets or frames. Each set consists of four pieces, ^18* 
two longer ones called walUpWies and two shorter ones called end- 
pieess. They are joined by simply halving the timber as shown in 




fig. 51. A more complicated joint (fig. 62) is often preferred. The 
separate frames are kept apart by comer pieces {otmdleSf Cornwall ; 
J(^8f Flintshire), and loose CTound is prevented from falling in by 
boards or poles outside the frames. 

As shafts are freq^uently used for the several purposes of pumping, 
hoisting, and afforoing means of ingress and egress by laddersTit 
becomes necessary in such cases to divide them into compartments. 
Pieces of timber parallel to the end-pieces {bunUms or dividinga) 
are fixed across the shaft, and serve to stay the wall-plates and 
carry the guides as well as to support planks {casing hoards) which 
are naQed to them so as to form a continuous jiartition or 
brattice. The maraificent timbering of some of the shafts on the 
Comstock lode is described by Mr James D. Hague as follows : ^ — 
“ The timbering consists of framed sets or cribs of square timber, 
placed horizontally, 4 feet a)mrt, and separated by uprights or posts 
introduced between them. Cross-timbers for the }mrtitions between 
the compartments form a part of every sot. The whole is covered 



Fig. 64. Fig. 66. 

on the outside by a lagging of 3-inch plank placed vertically. " Figs. 
63, 64, and 66, copied from Mr Hagne^s platM, illustrate this method 


> UniM States Geologieai ExploratUm of the ForiUth ParOllet, vol. lU., 
” Ktailnf Industry p. 108. 
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of Fig. 58 is a plan or tno shaft: ** S, S aro the longi- 

tudinal or nil-timbers, T, T w transverse end-timbers, P partition- 
timbers, r ^de-rods between which the cage moves, g ^ns cut 
in the sill-timbers, to receive the ends of the posts. The Sieathing 
or lagging is seen enclosing the whole fnmie.^ 64 is a trans- 
verse section through the jpartition P of fig. 58, between the 
pumping compartment and the a^'oining hoisting commitment, 
looking towards the latter. In this figure, G, G are the posts, S 
the sill-timbers, P the partition-timbers, the ends of which aro 
framed with short tenons that are received in gains cut in the sill- 
timbers and the ends of the posts, r guide-rod, I kg^ng or 
sheathing." Fig. 65 is an end view of the fiuiiie shown in fig. 
68. ** The single piece T forms the end, while the double pieces P 
forming the pi^tions are seen beyond." ‘*The outer timbers of 
each set, that is, the two sides and ends of the main frame, are 
14 inches square ; the posts, ton in number, four at tlie comers 
and two at each end of the three partitions, are of the same size. 
The dividing timbers, forming the partitions, are 12 inches square.” 

When ground is loose or running, recourse must be had to a 
selling process like that described for levels. Strong balks of 
timber are fixed at the surface or in solid ground, and then the first 
frame is hung from these hearers^ and each successive frame from 
the one above it. Iron bars with cotters may be used for suspend- 
ing the sets ; but on the Comstock lode each bolt is made in two 
parts with a tightening screw in the middle, and the sets can thus 
be kept very firmly together. The latlis are driven in advance, in 
the manner explained in the case of levels, and a new fmme is nut in 
as soon as the excavation has been sufficiently deepened within the 
protecting sheath of boards. In very unstable ground it may be 
necessary to put in the frames touching each other, so that the 
shaft becomes encased in a solid box of timber, occasionally 14 inches 

iflonry Like levels, shafts may be lined with masonry or brickwork, and 

P these have the advantage of being far more permanent than timber, 

afts. and of requiring fewer rejiairs. This kind of shaft-lining is 
especially aesirable in the loose ground near the surface; because, if 
the working is discontinued temporarily, the shaft still remains 
secui^ aud available for use at any future time, whereas if timber is 
put in it often decays, the top of the shaft collapBca, and much ex- 
pense is incurred in the process of reopening it. The section of tiie 
shafts that are walled is generally circular os affording the best 
resistance to pressure; but elliptical walling is also met wi^. 
Another shape is like a rcctan^e, save that the sides, instead of 
being str^ht, form curves of large radius. The walling may be 
dry or with mortar, according to circumstances. 

The masonry is put in either in one length or in successive por- 
tions in descending order, and this is the usual plan. The snaft 
is sunk a certain depth, with temporary timbering if necessary, 
and when firm ground has been reached a bod is cut out round 
the shaft, and on this is placed a crib or curb AB (fig. 56)' con- 
sisting of segments of timber which form 

a ring. This servos for a foundation for 
the brickwork, which is built up to the 
surface; the temporary timbering is re- 
moved, aud the space tilled up with earth 
or concrete. Sinking is then resumed 
below the curb, and for a certain distance 
of a smaller diameter, so as to leave a 
bracket, or ledge, to support the first curb. 

On arriving, altor a certain depth of sink- 
ing, at another firm bed, a second curb 
CD is put in and a portion of brickwork 
built up. When the lodge of rock is 
reached, it is carefully removed in small 
sections aud tlie brickwork brought up 
to the first curb. This process is repeated 
till the shaft is completed, or reaches rock 
in which no masonry is requisite. If, 
owing to the nature of the ground, it 
is impossible at first to find a firm seat 
for the curbs, it becomes necessary to hang Fig. 66. 

them by iron bolts from a strong bearing frame at the surface. 

When shafts pass through very watery strata, it is most desirable 
to stop all influx into the mine for the pur|)OBe of saving the 
heavy exjKjnse of pumping. The manner in which this is elTectcd 
by a watertight lining, Known as tubbing, is described in the article 
Coal, vql. yi. p. 62 , where will also be found an account of Triger’s 
plan of sinking shafts with compressed air, and the very successful 
method of boring shafts through water-bearing ground invented by 
Messrs Kind k Chaudron. 

loi- 7, jExplottcUiatiy or Working Away of VeinSj £eds, and 
Masses, — ^We have described how shafts are sunk and levels 
driven, and we now come to the processes employed in 
removing the mineral. 

^ J« Oallon, LsUwres on Mining, vol. i., Atlas, plate xxviii. 
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The deposit must first of all be reached by a diaft, or, 
where the contour of the country permits it, by a level 
In the case of a vein an exploratory shaft is often sunk on 
the course of the lode for 20 or SO fathoms, and, if the 
indications found in a level driven out from this shaft 
warrant further prosecution of the mine, a first workiDg 
shaft is sunk to intersect the lode at a depth of 100 
fathoms or more from south. 
the surface. Crosscuts 
are then driven out at 
intervals of 10, 15, or 20 
fathoms to reach the lode, 
as shown in fig. 57, which 
represents a section at 
right angles to the line 
of strike. Sometimes the 
main shafts are carried 
down all the way along 
the dip of the deposit, 
though perpendicular 
shafts have the advan- 
tages of quicker and 
cheaper winding and 
cheaper pumping, to say 

nothing of the possibility of utilizing the cages for the rapid 
descent and ascent of the miners. If an inclined shaft 
appears to be advisable, great care should be taken to sink 
it in a straight line. In either case levels are driven out 
along the strike of the lode as shown in the longitudinal 
section fig. 58, in the hopes of meeting with valuable ore- 




Fig. 68. 

bodies such as are represented by the stippled portions ot 
the figure. For the purpose of affording ventilation, and 
still further exploring the ground and working it, inter- 
mediate shafts, called winzes (Cornwall) or smnps (North 
Wales), are sunk in the lode. 

Tlie actual mode of removing the lode itself depends a good 
deal upon circumstances, viz., its width, tlie nature of its contents, 
and the walls that enclose it ; but the methods of working may 
generally bo brought under one of two heads, viz., underhand 
Btoping or overhand stoping. The woid sfopc is equivalent to 
step, and the term stoping means working aw'ay any deposit in a 
senes of stojis. Underhand or hoitom, atopea are worlunga arrauffed 
like the steps of a staircase seen from above, whilst overhana or 
hack slopes are like similar steps seen from underneath. Both 
methods have their advantages and 
disailvantages, and both are largely 
used. 

We will first take underhand Bto]»- 
ing, as this is the older method. 

In the old days the miner began in 
the floor of the level (fig. 59), and 
sank down a few feet, removii^ tiie 
part 1 ; he followed with 2, 8, 4, &c., 

until the excavation finally presented the appearance shown in 
fig. 60. Any valueless rock or mineiul was deposited upon plat- 
forms of timber (stulls), and the ore was drawn up into the level 
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hf • windlaat. One gnat difladvantage of this method is that the 
ore and water have to be drawn up some distance by hand labour ; 
much timber is required 
for the Stulls if there 
is a large quantity of 
worthless stuff in the 
vein, or if tlio sides are ^ 
weak. The advantages 
are that ore can be 
worked away as soon as 
the level is driven, that 
the men are always bor- 
ing downwards, and, 
lastly, that the ore can Fig. 60. 

be carefully picked after it is broken, witliout fear of any valuable 
particles being lost. 

A more economical method of working by underhand stopes, and 
one largely employed in Cornwall at the p 
reserving any attack upon 
the ore-ground until a lower 
level has been driven. An 
intermediate sliaft {winze) 
between the two levels is 
then made, either bv sinking 
from the upper level or rising 
from the lower one. The 
work of stoping is com- 
menced at the two upper 
ends of the winze, and the 
lode is removed in a suc- 


present day, consists in 



Fig. 61. 


cession of steps, the workings assuming the appearance exhibited in 
tig. 61. The steps are generally made steep, so that the ore may 
readily roll into the winze, and so that the bore-holes mav do better 
execution; but these steep stopes are dangerous if a man happens to 
slip and fall. The huge open chasms left by the removal of a large 
loae in this way are also a source of danger ; for there is always a risk 
of falls of rock, and from places which cannot easily bo examined. 

Figs. 62 and 63, kindly supplicil by Captain Josiah Thomas,^ 
explain the general arrangement of the workings of the largest 
tin mine in Cornwall. The lode after producing copper ores to 
a considerable depth changed its character and became rich in tin. 
Tlie workings for tin ore are confined almost entirely to the 


anito. The section fig. 62 shows that the main shaft of the mine 
at first vertical and then carried down on the dip of ^e lode. 



( I I I I IIIII 

Fethwui 106 50 0 ^100 Fathoms. 

Fio. 62.— Transverse Section, Dolcoath Mine, Cornwall. 

The process of overhand stoping is precisely the reverse of that 



fathoms 
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^ 100 'iOO 800~ ioo Fathoms. 

Fig. 63.— Longitudinal Section, Main Lode, Dolcoath Mine, Cornwall 


which has been just described ; the work is commenced from a rise 

* See Beport of Miner** AttoeiatUm of Devon and Cornwall for 1883, and B. J. 
Vreohevilla, Tram*, Ron, Qool, JSoe, Cormoall, voL s. port t. 


(fig. 64 A), or better from the two bottom ends of a winzo (fig. 64 B). 
As soon as the men have excavated a suflBcient height of the roof of 
the level, they put in strong pieces of timl^r from wall to wall, and 
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, chimney-like openinffs 

{mUla^ pasMB) m reserved, lined with boards or dry- walling, and 






Fig. 64. 

closed at the bottom with shoots provided with doors. The ore 
is thrown into these passes, which are tapped when necessary ; the 
ore falls into the tram-waggon placed ready to receive it. 

Fig. 65 gives a transverse section showing the rubbish resting on 
the stall. This is what may be called the typical method of stop- 
ing, when the lode affords rubbish enough for the men to stand on 
and to keep them close to the rock they are attacking. Very often 
such is not the case, and the whole of the lode has to be sent to the 
surface for treatment. If the walls are firm, the lode is sometimes 
stoped away, a stall put in, and a sufficient heap of broken ore is 
left upon the stuU to give the men good standing ground ; the excess 
is thrown over the ends of the stufi, or the great heap is tapped by 
cutting a hole in the . , . \\ \ \\ v \ \ . \ \ \ \ . ^ . 

stull-covering, and al- ' \ \ \ \ ^ ^ \ \\ \ n \ \ v 

lowing a quantity to 
run down into the level. 

Another method con- 
sists in putting in 
temporary stages uj^n 
‘ nd to 


which the men stand 
do their work, whilst 
the excavation is left as 
an open space (fig. 66). 






Fig. 66. 

This ‘mode of working is incompatible with weak walls. If a ^ode 
does not afford rubbish enough for completely filling up the exca- 
vated space, or if it is too narrow 
for men to do their work comfort- 
ably, one of the walls may be cut 
into and blasted down (fig. 67), so 
that the men always stand upon a 
firm bed of rubbish while at work, 
and there is no fear of a col1a]Me 
of the mine. In certain sjiccial 
cases rubbish is sent down from the 
surface to fill up tlio excavations. 

The advant^es of overhand 
stoping are — that the miner is 
assisted by gravity in his work, 
that no ore or rock has to be drawn 
up by hand labour, and that less 
timber is roijuirod. On the other 
hand, the miner is always menaced 
by falls, but as he is close by he 
can constantly test the solidity of the roof and sides by sounding 
them with his sledge ; there is the further disadvantage that particles 
of ore may be lost in the 
rubbish, but this loss is 
often prevented by laying 
down boards or sheets of 
iron while the lode is being 
broken down. 

When very wide lodes 
come to be worked, recourse 
is often had to special 
methods. The great lode 
at the famous Van mine, in 
Montgomeryshire, is some- 
times 40 feet in width, and 
the handng wall is weak. 

The lode is stoped away 
overhand, and the cavities 
packed with rubbish, part 
of which is derived nom 
the lode itself, whilst the 

ater portion is supplied from a special quarry at the surface. 
68 ^ explains the details of the case. A is tne original cross- 



cut (not in the line of section) by which the lode was readied, 
B is i^ejlucan, 0 the bastard lode, generally worthless, B ^e main 
lode, H^rmanent levels, and Kors-noM reserved amid^ the rubbish 
(decidi) D, I poM down which rubbish is shot, N crosscut oonnect- 
inff the level H with P the permanent level in the eowwtry. 

If the lode is not firm enough to allow of the stones being carried 
for its full width, the crosscut method is adoptea ; the workings 
in this case, instead of proceeding along the strike, are carried across 
the deposit from one wall to another. 

The lode is removed in successive horizontal slices A,B,0,D,E, 
and for each slice a level (L, fig. 69) is driven, ei^er in the lode, 



Fig 69. Fig. 70. 

or partly or entirely in the country; from this level crosscuts are 
put out 6 or 8 foot wide, as shown in the plan (fig. 70). These are 
roralarly timbered according to the necessities of the case, and, 
when No. 1 is completed, No. 2 is begun, and the rubbish from 
No. 2 thrown into the empty space of No. 1 crosscut. If the 
quantity is insufficient, deaefs are brought in from the surface or 
from exploratory workings in worthless rock in the neighbourhood. 
Sometimes the crosscuts are not driven side by side, Wt 1 and 5 
would be driven first, leaving 2, 8, and 4 as a solid pillar ; then 8 
would be worked away, and finally 2 and 4 between the timber and 
rubbish on each side. The greater part of the timber can be re- 
covered when the next slice above is taken oft*, as the props are put 
in with the small ends downwards, and cun bo drawn up with 
levers. M (fig. 69) is a level reserved in the deads ibr traffic and 
ventilation. This method of working is applicable not only to 
lodes but also to irre^lar masses. 

In working away the soft “ bonanzas ’’ or ore-bodies of the great 
Comstock lode, which are from 10 to 30 or even 40 or 50 feet v/ide, 
and which are enclosed in very un- 
stable ground, a special method of 
timbering is employed (figs. 71 and 
72). * * * It consists in framing timbers 
together in rectangular sets, each sot 
being composed of a square base 
placed horizontally, formed of four 
timbers, sills, and cross-pieces, 4 to 
6 feet long, framed together, sur- 
mounted by four posts 6 to 7 feet 
high, at each corner, and capped by 
a frame-work, similar to that of the 
base. These cap-pieces, forming the 
top of any set, are at the same time 
the sills or base of the next set above, 
the ])OBt8, as the sets rise one above 
the other in the stope, being gene- 
rally placed in position directly over 
those below." “The timbers are 
usually of 12-inch stuff square-hewn 
or sawn." Each post has a tenon 9 
inches long at the upper end, and a 
tenon of 2 inches at the lower end, 
which fit into mortices in the cap and sill resiiectively ; and “ the 
sills and caps have short tenons on each end and shoulders cut 1o 
receive the ends of the post and the horizontal cross-pieces." Tl.e 
walls of the excavation are sus- 
tained by a lagging of S-inch 
or 4-inch plank. The whole 
width of the ore-body is stoped 
away at once, and its place 
supplied by timbering, and 
finally the vacant space is filled 
with waste rock derived from 
dead work in the mine or from 
special excavations, — under- 
ground quarries in fact,— in barren ground. The stoping is carried 
on overhand, starting from an intermediate shaft or winze, and fig. 
73 will explain how the different frames are built up one above the 
other. 

Another method of working a wide lode is to attack it in slices 



Fig. 78. 



* C. la Foster, Notes on the Vsn Mine,” frmu, Ron. Ow^ Roe.Corn~ 
ffOll, TOl. X. p. 41. 


* James D. Haaue, t/niM Riatss Oeohoieal Exploration of tho ForUtth 
ParatM, vol. iU. ** Mining Industnr.** n. 119. 
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ptimllel to the dip^ working away each slice separately as if it were 
a lode of ordinary dimensions, and filling 
up with rubbish (fig. 74). 

Working We now come to oeds or seams. The 
of beds, mode of working the most important beds 
that occur in the earth’s crust, viz., coal 
seams, has already been described in the 
article Coal (vol. vi. p. 64 ay.), and 
details have been given concemi^ the 
removal of tiie mineral by pillar working 
and long-wall working. Both these 
methods are applicable in the case of 
seams of other minerals. Such for 
instanoe are the beds of fire-clay and 
'^jlay-ironstono which are wrought by 

both the processes just mentioned, and often in connexion with coal. 

Next in importance to coal is ironstone, and a brief account of 
the workings in the Cleveland district will explain the manner in 
which more than one-third of the iron ore raised in the British Isles 
is obtained by mining. It resembles the * ‘ bord and pillar ” system 
used for working coal in Durham. 

Clcve- The Cleveland ore occurs in the form of a bod from 6 to 16 feet 
land thick in the Middle Lias, lying pretty level. A mainway (fig. 76) 
ironstone is driven about 12 feet 
work- wide for a considerable 



distance, and at right 
angles to it hordes are 
dnven 6 yards wide fora 
length of 30 yards, and 
then at riglit angles a 
\oaU 7 or 8 feet wide and 
20 yards long. By driv- 
es of this kind the bed - 
is cut up into pillars or " 
blocks SO yards long by 
20 yards wide. Tlfe 
pillars are subsequently 
removed in the following 
way. A pZace, or drift, 
ah,^ feet wide, is driven 






Fig. 75. 


across the pillar 10 yanUfrom the corner, and portions (Z^7Z.9) about 
6 yards wide ai*e worked away in the order 1 , 2, 3. After No. 1 lift 
ha.s been removed, the timber put in to support the roof tGmi)orarily 
is withdravm, and the roof is allowed to fall ; No. 2 is then taken, 
and No. 3 in the same way. While the.se lifts are being taken out, 
another place cd is being driven across the pillar 10 yards from the 
first, and the pillar removed entirely by a series of fresh lifts. 
Gjqwuin Fig. 76 represents in section and plan the chambers and pillars 
qiiaiTie«!. of the underground gypsum quarries 
which supply the welf-known plaster 
of Paris to all the world.* Tlic 
principal bed is from 50 to 60 feet in 
thickness; pillars are left 10 feet 
square at the base, and the stalh 
between them are 1 6 feet wide. The 
workings are slightly arched, and arc 
not carried up to the roof, for tlic 
purp^ of better maintaining tlie 
security of the chambers, because eb es k 

heavy^ damages would have to be ^ ^ ^ 

paid if they “caved in” and ren- ^ 

dered the surface useless. A simi- @ ^ H ^ 

lar layer left for tlie floor i^revents ^ 

(see Coal, vol. vi. p. 64), and Fig. 76. 

enables the nnderCTonnd roads to be kept in good rejiair. 

Slate Underground skte quarries afford examples of very various 
quarries, methods of removing thick beds of mineral of comparatively little 
intiinsic value. At Angers in France, where the beds dip at a high 
angle, the underground workings arc carried on like an open quarry 




79.— A, A, 
pillars of slate ; 

B, B, rubbish ; 

C, C, slate cham- 

F%. 77. Fig. 78. benkScaleTAv* 

under e atnmg roof of slate ; the floor is continually being worked 
away in etepi, and an immense open chamber is left. In the 

1 OaOeo, iMhtm on MMnn. vol. ii. plate xli. 


Festiniog district in North Wales the principal bed, or tein aa it la 
called, is more than 100 feet thick in nlac^ and the method of 
working consists in making alternate pillars and ohambers each 80 
feet to 60 feet wide along the strike (crosa-section and plan, figs. 77 
and 78). The pillars follow lines of natural cross-rending PP, which 
commonly malke an angle of 26* to 86* with the direction of we dip. 
The excavations are arranged in regular lines, and form continuous 
chambers extending very often from the surface to the very lowest 
workings. A, 6, C, D are the original working levels. The slate of the 
supporting pillars is entirely lost, as these cannot be removed with 
safety. This method of working requires a strong roof. In the 
Ardennes, on the contrary, the pillars are carried along indefinitely 
along the strike (fig. 79, cross-section). The slate in each longi* 
tuinal chamber is removed in slices parallel to the bedding, and 
the men stand upon the rubbish, which finally fills up the chambers 
completely. 

Rock-salt constitutes another important mineral which occurs in 
the form of stratified deposits. The principal source of the Cheshire 
salt is a bed 84 feet thick lying horizontally ; but only the bottom 
part, 15 feet to 18 feet thick, is mined. Pillars 10 yards square are 
left promiscuously about 26 yards apart, as shown in fig, 80, which 
represents part of Marston Hall rock-salt mine.*^ The workings 



Fig. 80. Fig. 81. 

are advanced by making in the upper part an excavation 6 feet 9 
inches high, called the roofing («, fig. 81) ; and then the lower 
two-thirds of the part worked are removed by blasting slanting 
holes. Many of the old salt mines have collapsed from weakness of 
the roof or insufficiency of the pillars, and have become inundated; 
the brine is then extracted by pumping and evaporated for salt. 

In some countries, especially when the beds of salt are impure or 
much mixed with clay or shale, the fomiation of brine is conducted 
regularly by making a network of drivages within a rectangular, 
elliptical, or circular area in thick beds oi salil'crous marl, and then 
introducing fresh water by pijies, so as to form underground pondi 
which gradiially dissolve the roof and sides. The brine is urawi 
off and either mimpod up or conveyed by adits to the surface. 

A few words remain to be said about open workings. Some 
minerals are always obtained in this way ; others are worked open 
before regular underground mining begins ; and, thirdly, it often 
happens that underground and surface work are both carried on 
simultaneously on the same deposit. Among deposits worked open- 
cast arc t)cat, numerous kinds of stone, iron ore, cupreous pyntes, 
load ore, gold- and tin-bearing alluvia, and diamantiferous rock. 

Owing to its soft, spongy, and fibrous texture, and the fact of its 
often lying below the water-level, peat has to be worked in a 
special manner. Trenches are dug about a foot deep with a sharp 
smile, which cuts out sods of convenient size for drying and burning, 
when one layer has been removed in this way, another is taken on, 
and so on. If water is reached the working can still be pursued by 
using the long spade (grand laiichetf France) with a handle of 16 or 

feet. It cuts out a sod 3 or 4 feet long at each thrust. 

When a deposit is more or less solid the workings are frequently 
arranged in steps, the height and breadth of each depending upon 
the iinnness of the rock. 

In many cases the first work consists in removing worthless rock 
at the surface (overhurden\ and where the underlying deposit is 
thick or very valuable it will pay to remove a very g^t thickness 
of overburden, on account of tne advantages of working a dei)OBit 
open. These advantages are— entire removal of the depmit witnout 
loss in pillars, no expense for timbering or for packing with nibbish 
or for ventilating or lighting the workings, better 
ventilation, easier supervision, longer working hours, 
less danger. 

As an example of a largo omn working may be 
mentioned the great Penrhyn state quarry near Ban- 
gor, employing about 8000 hands, and worked by a 
succession of terraces on an average 60 feet high by 
30 feet wide (fig. 82). Reference has already been made 
to tbe thick lead-bearing sandstone of Mecbomich, 
which is in part worked as an open quarry. Mokta-el- 
Hadid, near Bona in Algeria, and tne Bio Tinto mines 
in Spain, afford instances of extensive combined open and imder* 
ground workings for iron ore and cupriferous pyrites respectively. 

Local laws regulating the size of the working areas, or claiins, 



Fig. 82. 


* Joaeph Dlcklnaon, “ Report on the Salt Dlatricta,'* Eeportt of ASi Mopoetoro 
Of Mina for tho poor 1S81, p. 
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owned byaepmte individuals or oomranies, considerably aiTect the 
methods of workino. This is especially the case with the diamond 
deposits of South Amca. The diamantiferous rock at the celebrated 
Kimberley mine (formerly called Colesberg Kopje) occurs in the 
shape of an elliptical upright mass, the greatest length being about 
380 yards and the greatest breadth about 200 yards. Thu super- 
ilciaf area is about 9 acres; the mass extends downwards within almost 
perpendicular walls of shale» and is worked in places to a depth of 
about 400 feet The claims are only 81 feet square, and are more 
than four hundred in number, and these have in some instances been 
subdivided into portions as small as the sixteenth of a claim; but, 
as at the present time one company may own very many claims, the 
number of individual holdings is less numerous than formerly when 
the limit was two claims. The working is carried on vertically 
downwards, and, as the claims are not all worked at the same rate, 
those that progress most rapidly are surrounded by perpiidicular 
walls of neighbouring claims. The shale, or reef^ enclosing the 
deposit is constantly falling into the huge open pit, and has to lie 
cut away to a slope, the expense of this work being charged to the 
claim^holders generally by the mining board. The diamaiiti- 
ferous rock is extracted by innumerable wire-rope inclines. 

We have already referred to the method of working gold-bearing 
alluvia by the hydraulic process, which has rendered such services 
in the United States (Gold, voI. x. p. 746). At the same time one 
must not be blind to the evils of this method of working, which have 
at last necessitated legislative interference. Some idea of the extent 
of the mischievous results of hydraulic mining will be gathered from 
the statement that one working alone, the Gold Run Ditch and 
Mining Company, for the last eight years has been discharging 4000 
to 5000 cubic yards of sand, gravel, and bouldem daily, for a period 
of five months each year, into a tiibutary of tlio Sacramento. As a 
natural consequence deposits arc formed lower down the river, ob- 
structing the navigable channels, rendering overflows more frequent 
and destructive, and causing valuable land to bo destroyed by de- 
posits of sand. The superior court of Sacramento county, California, 
has recently decided that the hydraulic raining com^nics must 
build dams to impound the coarse and heavy d^ris, or take other 
efficacious means to prevent their being washed down the rivers. 

8. Carriage or Transport of Minerals along the Under- 
ground Roads , — ^After the mineral has been broken down 
in a deposit it is necessary to pick out any barren rock and 
then convey to the surface all that is of value. 

The simplest and oldest method of transport along 
underground roads is carriage on the back, and this method 
may still bo seen at the present day even in countries 
where the art of mining is generally highly advanced. 
Thus, for instance, in the little slate mines near Cochem 
on the Moselle men and lads carry up all the blocks of 
slate upon their backs, walking upon steps cut in the rock ; 
they come up with their hands upon the ground bent 
almost double under the weight of the block, which rests 
upon a thick pad. Again, the blocks of slate are still 
carried on the back from the actual working place to the 
nearest tram-road, in the slate mines of the Ardennes. In 
the Sicilian sulphur mines the same method is common, 
and it is found also in parts of Spain and China, where 
baskets are used, whilst bags are employed in Mexico and 
also in Japan. Even in England the system still survives 
in the Forest of Dean, where boys carry iron ore in wooden 
trays from the very irregular ore-producing cavities either 
to the surface or to the nearest shaft. 

Sledges, or sleds^ enable greater loads to be transported ; 
but they are not available unless the conveyance is along 
roads sloping downwards. They have been largely 
employed in coal mines, and are still resorted to in some 
collieries for conveying the coal from the working place to 
the nearest tram-road. 

We next come to wheeled carriages. The simplest is the 
wheelbarrow. The barrow used in Cornwall at the present 
day is not unlike that figured more than three centuries 
ago by Agricola. The navvy’s barrow is more advan- 
ta^us, but it requires a wider and higher level. The 
bfi^w runs upon the natural floor of the level, upon 
boards, or upon thin strips of iron. Carts drawn by horses 
may be used in large underground quarries. Excepting in 
Bpe^ cases it is advisable to replan barrows by waggons 
running upon rails. The oldest form is the German 


It consists of a rectangular wooden body, with four wheels, 
resting upon two bouds as rails, and it is kept on the 
track by a pin which runs between the boards. 

Cast-iron tram-plates were introduced in the last century, 
and were finally succeeded by iron rails, which are now in 
general use, though steel threatens to displace iron in this 
as in other departments of mining. Various forms of rail 
are employed. The simplest is a bar of iron set on its 
edge in transverse sleepers, or flat iron nailed to longitudinal 
sleepers. Small T-headed and bridge rails are not 
uncommon. In the Harz the rails sometimes lie on stone 
sleepers ; a hole is bored in the stone, plugged with wood, 
and the rail is nailed on. The gauge varies from 14 inches 
to 3 feet or more ; 20 inches to 22 inches is a common gauge 
in metal mines. Arrangements of course have to be made 
for passing from one line to another by points ; but the 
transference is frequently best effected by putting down flat 
plates of cast iron, upon the smooth surface of which the 
waggons can bo handled with ease and turned in any direc- 
tion ; raised ledges guide the wheels into any particular track. 

The form and size of the waggons running upon the rails 
necessarily vary according to the size of the underground 
roads and the manner in which the mineral is raised in the 
shaft. In some mines the practice exists of loading the 
mineral in the level into an iron bucket (kibble) standing 
upon a trolley, which is merely a small platform upon 
wheels. This trolley is pushed (trammed) to the shaft ; 
the full kibble is hooked on to the winding-rope and drawn 
up, whilst an empty kibble is placed upon the trolley and 
trammed back along the level, where it is again loaded 
from a shoot (mill, pass) or by the shovel. The usual plan, 
however, is to have a waggon, which is tipped on coming 
to an enlargement of the shaft (plat, lodge) where the level 
joins it. These waggons may be made of wood or sheet- 
iron, and of late years sheet-steel for the body and cast- 
steel for the wheels have been coming into favour. 

The most modern system in metal mines is to imitate 
collieries, and use waggons which are drawn up in cages. 
Fig. 83 represents the plain but strong waggon of the Van 
mines, consisting of a rectangular 
body of sheet-iron resting on an 
oak frame, and provided with 
cast-steel wheels. The wheels are 
loose upon the axles, which them- 
selves run loose in the pedestals. 

The waggon is emptied by being 
run on to a “tippler,” which enables it to be completely over- 
turned with great ease. A commoner plan is to construct 
the waggon with a hinged door at one end, and the contents 
are discharged by opening this door and raising the body. 



The motive power for tramming waggons along the levels of 
motal mines is generally supplied by men or boys, though, where 
large quantities have to be extracted, and where the roads are 
favourable, recourse may be had to ponies and horses and the various 
kinds of mechanical haulage described in Coal, vol vi. n. 69. 

Trains of cars are sometimes drawn along uudergrouna railways 
by locomotives ; they have the great disadvantage of |H)llutiiig the 
air with the products of combustion, and consequently they are not 
available unless the ventilation is very good. A small locomotive of 
2horae^weT nominal is used on an 18i-inch track in the adit-level 
of the Great Laxey mine (Isle of Man), now approaching a mile in 
length, and full-sized locomotives ply along the adit of the Rio 
Tinto mines. Locomotives worked by compressed air improve the 
ventilation instead of injuring it, and are not a source of wger in 
cases where fire-damp may be present ; but, except in special cases, 
they cannot be worked so cheaply as engines fired with coal. Con- 
veyance by electric railroads underground has hardly gone beyond 
the expenmental atom, but the results obtained at the Zankeroda 
colliery in Saxony^ snow that electricity can be applied with profit 
in this department of mining. 

A few instances of transport by boats may still be met with. 
The boats used in the underground canal at Klausthal are 81 f eet 

^ Jahflmch ykr das Berg* und ffUitenieesen im Kinigrticks Sa shsm 
emfdas Jakr 1868, p. 50. 
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long hf 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 11 inches deep. Each boat 
carries 5 or 6 tons. 

Where roads hare a stronff gr^ent, inclined planes are 
employed, either self-acting if tne mineral has to be lowered, or 
worked by stationary engines if the mineral has to be raised 
(see Coal, toI. yi. p. 69). 

9. Winding, or Raising in the Shafts, wUh the Machinery 
and Apparatus required — In speaking of the transport by 
underground roads, we mentioned that the mineral is occa- 
sionally brought to the surface on the backs of men or boys. 
In other cases daylight is reached by adit-levels provided 
with railroads ; but in by far the greater number of mines it 
is necessary to hoist the mineral, and often much rubbish, 
up vertical or inclined pits generally known as shafts. 

In beginning to sink a shaft from the surface, or in 
sinking a winze, hand-power applied by a windlass is 
sufHcient. The broken rock at the bottom of the shaft is 
shovelled into a wooden or iron bucket (kibble), which is 
drawn up by a rope passing round the barrel of the wind- 
lass. When a depth of 20 or 30 yards has been reached 
it is more advantageous to introduce horse-power, and the 
usual machine by which this power is applied, called a gin 
or horse-whim, is a common sight in many metalliferous 
districts. It consists of a vertical axis carrying a barrel 
or drum 8 to 12 feet in diameter, round which is coiled 
the rope, which after passing over a pulley hangs down the 
shaft. The axis carries an iron pin at each end, the lower 
one working in a stone and the upper one in a socket in 
the span-beam or cross-bar of the supporting frame. 
Under the barrel is a long driving beam to which a horse 
is harnessed, and, as will be readily understood, the kibble 
is drawn up or lowered down as the horse walks round. 
It is most economical to have two kibbles, for then they 
balance each other. 

Where steam and water-power are not available, a large 
number of horses or mules are sometimes harnessed to 
whims, and ore raised from depths of 200 fathoms. These, 
however, are exceptional cases; and, especially since the 
introduction of portable engines, the use of steam-power 
even for comparatively small depths, such as 100 yards, is 
daily increasing. In hilly districts water-power is generally 
at hand, and huge reservoirs are frequently constructed for 
storing the rainfall, and so affording an adequate and con- 
stant supply. It may be utilized by water-wheels, turbines, 
and water-pressure engines. 

There are three systems of winding by steam or water- 
power which are in regular use : — (1) by buckets (kibbles), 
baskets, or bags swinging loose in the shafts ; (2) by boxes 
working between guides (ships, Cornwall); (3) by cages 
carrying one or more waggons. 

The buckets are made of wood, sheet-iron, or sheet-steel. Their 
shape varies ; it may be round or elliptical, straight in the side 
or bulging in the middle. Fig. 84 represents a 
kibble made of sheet-iron. When the shaft is 
inclined, the side upon which the kibble slides 
is carefully lined with boards {hedplaiUcs) resting 
upon cross sleepers. Planks of hard wood like 
lieech last longer and rc(iuire fewer repairs than 
deal boards. In the Harz, poles fixed lengthwise 
take the place oi boards, which are customary in 
Great Britein. Even where shafts are per|)en- 
dicular a lining of planks is often put in round 
the winding compartment, unless the space is 
considerable, and the kibble then gliaes up 
smoothly, and there is less risk of accidents. A 
more modern system is to use wire-rope guides 
for the kibble, which is thus kept from swinging 
about Another advantage of this plan is that 
a light cage can easily be substituted for the kibble and used for the 
iooent and descent of the men. Mr Galloway has patented a method 
of sinking shafts with wire-rope guides, the upper ends of which are 
coiled upon drums at the surface. By adopting this expedient the 
guides esn be lengthened as the shaft is dee];»ened. 

A word must be said about the actual loading and emptying of 
the kibble. Sometimes, as already mentioned, the kibble is filled 
at the working place or from a shoot (past, Cornwall) carried down 



into the level, and then conveyed on a trolley to the shaft, whero 
it is hooked on to the rope and drawn up. More ftequentlj the 
filler standing in the piof loads the kibble with a shovel ; and in 
order to save time two kibbles are often provided, one being filled 
while the other is making the journey to and from the surface. In 
this case it is necessary to have some kind of clevis, which will 
enable the kibble to be readily detached from the winding-rope, and 
quickly and securely fastened on again. On its arriving at the snrikee 
ttie lander seizes an eye or ring at the bottom of the kibble 1^ a 
pair of tongs suspended by a chain, and the rope is now lowered. The 
Kibble is thus turned over and the contents fi^ into a tram-wagmn. 

The inconveniences of this method of winding are conside^le, 
especially in inclined shafts where the direction and amount of 
the inclination are not constant. There is great wear and tear of 
the bed-plank and casing-boards ; and, unless constant attention 
is paid to repairs, places are worn out where the kibble catches, 
causing the rope to break. The fall of a kibble and its contents 
not only does much damage to the shaft, but also is a source of 
danger to the men. The introduction of boxes {skim) working 
between ^ides or conductors was therefore a decided step in 
advance. For the system allows the winding to be carried on with 
less friction and with greater rapidity and £ffety. The guides are 
often mode of pieces of timber (like r, fig. 68) bolted to the end- 
pieces and diviaings. It is only in perpendicular shafts that guides 
made of wire-rope or iron rods can be applied. The skin is a box 
of rectangular section made of sheet-iron or sbeot-steel, with a 
sloping bottom, and provided with a hinged door closed by a bolt for 
discharging its contents. Fig. 85 ^ shows how the skip runs upon 



Fig. 85. 


the guides by means of four cast-iron or (better) cast-steel wheels. 
In an inclined shaft the guides sometimes have iron rails laid on 
them BO as to diminish the wear. Some of the ski}^ in Cornwall 
are made to hold as much as a ton and a half of tin-bearing rock. 
The skip is filled with a shovel by a man standing in the plat, but 
a better plan is to arrange shoots leading from large hoppers, so 
that the ore can be made to run in without any shovelling. The 
skip is sometimes tilted completely over instead of being emptied 
by a hinged door ; this arrangement is in use in some of the German 
mines, iimere the skip is made of wood, and is guided on each side 
by two pins or rollers running between two conductors. When 
the skip has reached the surface two catches are made to support 
the lower rollers, whilst the upper ones pass through openings in 
the front guides, and the skip, turning upon the lower ones, is 


ti^d over and so emptied, 
llie most satisfactory sy 


The most satisfactory system of winding is by cages ; there is Osg 
less handling of the mineral, and the hoisting proofs at farg^reater 
speed. Thu system, which is almost universal in collieries, is 
employed also for working deposits of other minerals, and, though 


^ Moissenet, AnnaXes dee Minte, ser. 6, vol ii., 1862, plate vii* 
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in yein-mining the skip and kibble still preyail in Englandi the 
managers are beginning to recognize the advantages of the cage and 
equip their mines with more modem appliances %an have Imherto 
been customary. The cages used in the mines on tlie Comstock 
lode aie very light and simple in construction, as will be seen from 
flg- 86. The cage in fact is a mere timber platform, 6 feet by 4, 



Fig. 86.— Cage used in Comstock Lode, 
resting on iron bars /), and supported by iron rods on each side. 
It is provided with a shcot-iron bonnet to protect the men if they are 
inside, and also with safety catches t, wMiich come into play it the 
rope breaks. The hand levers A?, k at the ends of the cage raise up 
blocks which keep the car in its place during the ascent or descent ; 
g, g are guides for the end of the crossbar b ; c, bar working teeth 
t,t by levers; /, *‘ear*’ or **shoe” embracing the guide-rod in 
shaft j r, lifting bar ; s, strong spring. 

The most important details concerning the use of cages, ropes, 
and other hoisting appliances such as jailleys, pulloy-framos, 
detaching hooks, and winding engines, have already been set forth 
in the article Coal, vol. vi, p, 74; and it is therefore needless 
to repeat these particulars, especially os the art of winding mineral 
cheaply, speedily, and safely has been carried to a far greater pitch 
of perfection in collieries than in the majority of metal mines. It 
is often convenient to fix winding engines niulerground for the 
purpose of sinking shafts and winzes, and drive them by com- 
pressed air brought down in pipes from the surface. 

The Koepe system of winding, which appears to bo viewed with 
favour on tne Continent, consists in having what is practically an 
endless rope witli one large sheave over the shaft, in the place of 
the two drums. There are two cages, and the rope below them 
acts as a counterbalance, so that the load is uniform throughout. 

The most novel hoisting apparatus is that of M. Blanehet (Coal, 
vol. vi. p. 76), which has now been regularly at work in the llot- 
tinguer shaft at Spinac in France for the last six years. M. 
Blanchet's method consists in fixinf» in the shaft a large pipe in 
which is arranged a piston ; from this is suspnded a cag<j carrying 
waggons. By exhausting the air above the piston tlio load is 
gradually forced up by the atmospheric pressure below it. Tlio 
Hottinguer shaft is 660 yards deep, and the pipe is 5 feet 3 inches 
in diameter, made up of a succession of cylinders of sheetdron 
about A inch thick and 4 feet 4 inches high, joined by flanges and 
bolts. The 485 rings composing the long pipe weigh altogether 
418 statute tons. The cage has nine decks, and arrangements are 
made for unloading three at a time ; each waggon holds half a ton, 
so that the total useful load is 4 J tons. The speed of hoisting is 

feet per second. If two hoisting pipes are connected the dead 
weights may be made to balance each other, and the power 
required is simplv that which is necessary to overcome the weight 
of the usofid loadl All the men prefer the pneumatic hoist to the 
ordinary cage for descending and ascending the mine, and are 
regularly lowered and raised by it. The advantages claimed by M. 
Blanehet for this system are-Hl) the possibility of hoisting from 
depths at which rope-winding would no longer be practicable ; (2) 
getting rid of the costly ropes and dangers connected with rope- 
winding; (8) better utilization of the engine power; (4) improve- 
ment or the ventilation and diminution of the amount of fire-damp. 

10. Drainage , — The mineral having been raised to the 
•orfMe, the of the miner might appear to be at an 


end ; but this is not the case, for it is turtner necessaij 
that he should keep his mine free from water and foul 
air. These two indispensable operations of draining and 
ventilating frequently require special appliances which add 
considerably to the general cost of mining. 

In all cases where it is possible, endeavours should be 
made to keep the water out of a mine, so as to save the 
expense of pumping it ; and the method of putting in a 
watertight lining {tubbing) in a shaft has been aheady 
described (Coal, vol. vi. p. 62). When large streams of 
water happen to be intersected by underground work- 
ings, and threaten to overpower the available pumping 
machinery, or when it is advisable to save the expense 
of draining abandoned workings, the entry of this water 
into the mine may often be prevented by stopping^ 
called dam^ constructed of timber or brickwork. 

In spite of all precautions, the miner generally has t( 
contend with water which percolates into the workings 
Four methods of getting rid of this water are available^ 
viz., adits, siphons, winding machinery, and pumps. 

An adit, day-level, or sough is a nearly horizontal tunnel 
with one end opening at tlie surface, allowing the water to 
drain away naturally. In hilly countries mines are often 
worked entirely by adits, and even when a mine is deepened 
below the drainage lev6l the utility of the adit is still 
threefold : — it lessens the quantity of water which tends 
to percolate into the lower workings ; it lessens the depths 
to which the water has to be pumped ; and, by furnishing 
a certain amount of fall, it enables water to be applied as 
power. On account of these important advantages some 
very long and costly adits have been driven for the purpose 
of aiding the miners in certain metalliferous districts. 

Thus in the Harz the Ernest Augustus adit (“Ernst August 
Stolln has been driven a distaiKje of nearly 6^ miles into the Klaus- 
thal district. The total length of tlio adit, including the branches, 
is no less than 14 miles. It intersects many of tlio lodes at a depth 
of upwards of 400 yards from the surface. The total cost of this 
adit is estimated at £85,500. 

Another long adit is the celebrated “Rothsohdnberger Stolln,” 
which un waters some of the most imiKirtant mines at Freiberg in 
Saxony. The length of the main or trunk adit is more than 84 miles ; 
the gradient of tlic greater part of it is only 1 ’18 inch in 100 yaidlB. 
The branches of this adit among the mines are more than 16 miles 
ill length, so that the total length of the main adit with its 
branches amounts to nearly 2.5 miles. Many of the mines are now 
drained naturally to a depth of 250 to 300 yards. The cost of th 
main tunnel was £359,334, or nearly £24 per yard, but this includes 
the cost of eight shafts, heavy expenses for pumping from these 
shafts, the walling of the adit for J mile, aiid all general expenses. 
The length of tiniie occupied in driving this adit was thirty-three 
years. The “ Kaiser Josef II. Erbstolln ” in Hungary is another 
remarkable mining tunnel, which was commenced in 1782, and com- 
pleted in 1878 at a total cost of 4,599,000 florins. It is 10} miles 
m length, extending from the valley of the river Gran to the 
town of Schemnitz, where it intersects the lodes at depths varying 
from 300 to 600 yards according to the contour of the surface. 

Ill Cornwall the Groat County adit was driven for the purpose 
of relieving the Gwennap mines of their water, and it was pushea on 
nearly to Redruth. This adit differs from the great works under- 
taken in Germany by the fact that it commences in the mining 
district, and, though the length of all the drivages amounts to more 
than 30 miles, the water from the most distant mine docs not run 
more than about 6 miles before reaching daylight. The average 
depth is only 70 or 80 yards fi*om the surface. In fact this great 
adit, though a work of tfreat utility when the Gwennap district 
was in a flourishing condition, is merely a network of comparatively 
shallow drivapjs, often along the lodes themselves, among the 
mines, and tnerefore for boldness of execution cannot for one 
moment be compared to the great Schemnitz, Freiberg, and 
Klaustlml drainage tunnels which have just been mentioned. Tlie 
Blackett Level in Northumberland is an adit which has been 
driven a distance of about 4i miles, and it will have to be extended 
about 2 miles further before reaching Allenheads. Its depth from 
the surface at this place will be about 200 yards. 

The main part of the Halkyn tunnel in Flintsliire is 2 miles 
1256 yards in length, and the branch driven out to Rhosesmor 
mine intersected vein at a distance of 809 yards, making 
a total of about 8^ miles. The greatest depth from the surikoe 
is 280 yards, and the average depth in Hal^n Mountain about 
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216 yirdi. The length and depth of this adit are not remarkable; 
but the great quantity of water oischaiged is a point of considerable 
interest and miportanoe. It is estimated that this adit is now 
diRftha.rg itig 16 million gallons or 66|000 tons of water in twenty- 
four hounS) although the outflow is purely natural, for no mines 
are pumping water into it. It is now easy to understand that 
the llhosesmor mine, though provided with powerful pumping 
machineiy, was unable to cope with the springs it encountered. 

In the United States the famous Sutro tunnel is an adit of which 
the main branch, 4 miles in len^h, reaches the great Comstock lode 
in Nevada at a depth of 1700 mt The total cost of this tunnel, 
which was completed in nine years, is estimated to have been 
$7,000,000. The quantity of water running out daily in 1879 was 
12,000 tons, at a temperature of 123^ Fahr. at the mouth of the 
tunnel. All this water must otherwise have been pumped to the 
surface at a cost estimated at $3000 a day. The pbstacles to 
prem^ were very great: not only was the heat extreme, but 
swelling ground was encountered which snapped the strongest 
timber. Thanks, however, to the untiring energy of Mr Admph 
Sutro, the difficulties were at last successfully overcome, and this 
great work will long remain as a monument to his foresight, skill, 
and patient pertinacity. 

The Atlantic-Pacific tunnel,* which was commenced in 1880, will 
pierce the heart of the Rocky Mountains under Grey's Peak, 
Colorado. It is being driven from both sides of the watered, and 
will have a total lon^h of 4| miles from end to end. 

Siphons. Siphons have been used for unwatoring workings in 
special cases ; but of course they will not act unless the 
barrier over which the water is raised is very decidedly less 
than 33 feet. 

Winding When workings cannot be drained by tunnels or siphons 

machin- Jt is necessary to raise the water mechanically, either to 
the surface or at all events to an adit through which it 
can flow away naturally. If the amount of water is not 
too considerable, it is often convenient to use the winding 
machinery and draw up the water in special buckets {water- 
barrels) or tanks. The bucket may be tilted over on reach- 
ing the surface, or it may bo emptied by a valve at the 
bottom. This means of raising water is often adopted 
while sinking shafts, when it may be desirable to wait till 
the whole or a portion of the shaft is completed before 
putting in the final pumping machinery. 

Pomps. The varieties of pumps used in mines are numerous. In 
small sinkings hand-pumps, either direct-acting or rotary, 
may be applied ; steam-jet pumps on the principle of the 
Giffard injectors are also used ; and pulsometers, though 
requiring a large expenditure of steam, have the advantages 
of being quickly fixed, of occupying little space, and of 
working with sandy or muddy water. They are capable, 
therefore, of rendering great services in special cases. 
When we come to the definitive machinery erected in 
large mines of considerable depth, wo find that the pre- 
vailing types of pumps are few. They may be classified 
as follows : — (A) lifting and force pumps worked by rods 
in the shaft actuated by wind, water, or steam power ; (B) 
force-pumps at the bottom of the shaft worked by steam, 
compressed air, or hydraulic pressure. 

A. In describing the first method wc have to consider the motive 
power, the rods, and the actual pumps themselves. 

Windmills have the disadvanta^, which is often fatal, that the 
power is not constant. By erecting an auxiliary steam-engine, 
which can be set to work if wind fails, this evil is overcome ; and 
at the Mona mines in Anglesea a windmill pumps up water from a 
depth of 80 fathoms at the rate of upwards of 90 gallons per 
ainute. As the site of the mine is breezy, there is wind enough to 
work the mill about one-half of the time. 

Water-power was for a long period the principal agent employed 
in draining mines, and it is still of the greatest utility in many 
districts, reservoirs being constructed to collect and store the 
rainfall. Some idea of the scale upon which those works are 
eonducted will be gathered from the following figures relating to 
the Harz mines. In 1868 there were “ sixty-seven reservoirs 
•overiog an area of 604 acres, and having a storage capacity of 
$$6,000,000 cubic feet."* The total length of the various leati, 

^ Mining and Scimtific Press, San Francisco, 1882, vol. xlv. p. 241. 

• “Notes on the new Deep Adit in the Upper Harz Mines,” by H. 
Banerman, lUpart qftKe Mvmts' Association of Cornwall and Devon- 
Mrs, 1666, p. 21. 
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races, and other water-courses, including the six principal adits, is 
about 170 statute miles. The net power extracted is reckoned at 1870 
horse-power, but less than one-fourth of this is used for pumping. 

Water-power is applied to pumping machinery by water-wneels, 
turbines, and rotary or non-rotary water-pressure engines. Except- 
ing the case of the latter, the rota^ motion has to be converted into a 
reciprocating motion by a crank ; and furthermore with turbines the 
speed must be reduced very considerably by intermediate gearing. 

Overshot wheels are the commonest prime movers when pumps 
are worked by water-power ; water- wheels are frequently constructed 
40 or 50 feet in diameter, and at the Great Laxey mine, in the Isle 
of Man, one of the wheels is no less than 72 feet 6 inches in diameter 
and 6 feet in the breast The power is conveyed from the water- 
wheel by a connecting rod to a bell-crank (heib) placed over the shaft ; 
and when, owing to the contour of the CTounu, the wheel has to be 
placed at a distance, it is connected to the bobby the so-called 
rodSf made of wood, bars of iron, or wire-rope, travelling backwwds 
and forwards, and supported by pulleys or oscillating upright beams. 

Water-pressure engines have the advanta||;e of being able at once 
to utilize any amount of fall, and those which are direct-acting can 
be applied immediately to the main rod of the pumps. 

Steam, however, is the iwwer used jMzr excellence in draining 
mines ; indeed the first applications of steam-power were made for 
this purpose, and Watt's great inventions owed their birth to the 
necessities of mines which could no longer be drained by the water- 
power at their command. 

The principid typo of engine is that known as the Cornish engine, Cornii 
which is a single-acting condensing beam engine working ex- engiiu 
uansively. Its mode of action may be briefiy described as foilows. 

The steam is let in at the top of the cylinder and presses down the 
piston, which is connected with one end of a large beam, whilst 
the main rod of the pumps is attached to the other. When the 
iston has completed its course the equilibrium valve is opened 
y a cataract, and, the pressure on both sides of the piston being 
now equal, the weight of the pump rods, or rather the excess of 
their weight over that of the counterbalances, causes them to drop 
and force up the water from the mine by means of tlie plungers, 
which will bo described immediately. Double-acting rotary 
engines working the pumps by cranks may also be mot with. 

The rod in the shaft, known as the main rod or spear rod, is 
usually made of strong balks of timber butted together and con- 
nected by strapping plates fastened by bolts. It serves to work 
either lifting-pumps or force-pumps, or both. 




The lifting-pump, or drawing lift (fig. 87),* consists of the wind- 
bore, the clack-piece, the clack-seat piece, the working barrel 

* Michell and Letcher on “Cornish Mine Drainage," Forty-Third 
Annwd Report of (he Royal ComvHsU Polytechnic £nkety, p. 211. 
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lormounted by pampi, and the bucket with its rod. The whole 
works likewny ordinary pump, and needs no special explanation. 

The force-pump used in mines, known as the plunger-pump, 
consists of a solid piston {plunger) (iig. 88)' working through a 
stuffing-box in a pump standing on theH-piece. This has a valve 
which communicates with the windbere resting in Ihe cistern. 
Above the H-piece comes the door-piece with another valve, and 
then a series of pipra, generally of cast iron, but occasionally of 
wrought iron, constituting the column. The upward motion of 
the plunger, which is atta^ed to the main rod, causes an inflow of 
water, which is forced into the column when the plunger descends. 
It is usual to fix a drawing lift at the bottom of the shaft, which 
raises the water into a first cistern, and thence a plunger forces it 
into a second cistern some 00 yards higher up; and it is continually 
forced up from cistern to cistern until it reaches the adit or the 
surface. 

There are numerous important matters which require special 
attention, such as the valves, catches, balance-bobs, guiding 
arrangements for the rod in inclined shafts, the Y-bobs, feud-on 
bobs, and running loops, which have to be used when there are 
bends in the shaft ; but space will not permit of more than mere 
mention of these details. 

Such then is the standard arrangement worked by steam or 
water power for pumping from mines. The great advantage of the 
system consists in the employment of the plunger, because it is 
simply necessary for the machine to raise a weight slightly greater 
than tliat of the water, which is forced up afterwards by the down- 
stroke of the rods. Leaks are readily discovered, and the stuffing- 
box can be easily screwed up as the packing wears ; this is one 
great reason of the superiority of the plunger comjjared with a 
piston working in a barrel. 

The modifications of this system relate more to the engines em- 
pl^ed than to the actual pumps themselves. 

The cylinder of the Cornish engine is sometimes reversed and 
stands over the shaft, the main I'od being attached directly to the 
piston. This type of engine, known as flic Bull engine m Corn- 
wall, dispenses with the ponderous beam, but it has the peat 
disadvantage of obstructing the mouth of the shaft. The use of two 
cylinders combined, as invented by Woolf, causes less strain upon 
the main rod and pumps {pit-work) and machinery generally, as the 
initial lilocity of the piston is smaller and the engine starts with 
less jerk. The cylinders are placed side by side or one above the 
other. 

Kley, of Bonn, has constructed engines on the Woolf system with 
steam acting on both sides of the pistons. Ho makes the excess of 
the weight of the rod over that of the counterbalances sufficient to 
raise only half the weight of the water and to overcome the friction; 
and then in the descending stroke the steam acts on the top of the 
piston and so makes up for the insufficiency in force of the rods. As 
the steam acts on both sides of thfltfiston the same amount is con- 
siuned, it is true, but a smaller c^lnder will do the work, and the 
orfginal cost of the engine is lessened. The same engineer of late 
years has put up several pumping enmnes in Belpum, Germany, and 
prince of 80 to 560 horse-power, with a fly- wheel which serves simply 
to regulate the stroke of the piston, so that the crank always stops 
before or after the dead point till the cataract starts another stroke. 
The engines are double-acting, with two cylinders and beam. The 
advant^e of working with the fly-wheel is that the main rod and 
pumps are set in motion without the injurious jerk unavoidable 
with a Cornish engine worked at a high rate of expansion. 

M. Guinotte, the well-known Belgian engineer, also adopts a 
fly-wheel, and the engines he has erected at Maricmoiit and else- 
where are single-acting rotary engines with one cylinder. The 
peculiarity of the fly-wheel is that he can weight it in any way ho 
pleases ; and he so overcomes the difficulty, which occurs in other 
rotary machines, of its being impossible to w'ork them below a certain 
speed. His object has been to make the speed slow at the beginning 
and end of a stroke, so as to avoid the injurious shocks to the valves 
and machinery generally from sudden starts and stoppages. In 
order to make the main rod act by traction only and not compression, 
which may be advisable with iron rods, the plungers are sometimes 
reversed ; whilst Kraft of Seraing has introduced the Bittingcr 
]>ump, which consists of a hollow moving plunger with a valve inside, 
and a plunger case above it working over a hollow fixed plunger. 
By this arrangement both the up and the down stroke of the 
ondno cause water to bo forced up; and this pump is used with 
a aouble-acting rotary engine. 

B. We must now speak of the second class of pumps, viz., force- 

B worked by steam, water-power, or compressed air at the 
L of the shaft 

The steam pumps are of very various descriptions,® but they 
mostly consist of one or two plungers, or rams, set in motion by a 
TOtsry or a non-rotary engine, which may or may not work with 


' Michell and Letcher on “Cornish Mine Drainage,” 

Annual Jiepofi of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society ^ p« 211. 
® Stephen Mi(^ell, Mine Drainage^ London, 1881. 


expansion and condensation. The plunger or ram is generally 
fixed directly on to the piston^ and works in the same Ene, con- 
sequently the power is transmitted to the plunger with the least 
possible loss, ^e water is forced np the shaft in one long column. 
Engines and pumps of this kind are easily kept in order; all the 
pai^ are readily accessible. The miner is able to dispense with the 
heavy beam, the massive engine-house, the long main rod and its 
connexions and bobs, the vanous cisterns and pUingers, and instead 
he has a compact and easily supervised machine and a simple lina 
of pipes taking up but little space in the shaft; the pump can 
therefore bo erected and set to work very quickly, and this is a 
matter of the utmost importance in emergencies. It is true that 
these direct-acting steam-pumps, even when worked by a compound 
engine, cause a greater consumption of coal than the Cornish engine ; 
but, as a set off, there is tiie economy in first cost, erection, and 
repairs which has led to their adoption more especially in collieries. 
The steam is generated by boilers underground, or is conveyed from 
the surface in well-jacketed pipes. 

If natural water-power is available water-pressure engines working 
the plunger diroctly^re often employed, and indeed such water-power 
may be created artificially for use in workings where steam-power is 
objectionable on account of the heat. There are other reasons too 
for employing water for transmitting power ; where the length of 
the rods is very great, and the^have to be worked quickly, there is 
a great liability to breakages; m order to overcome these ailficulties 
at the mines on the Comstock lode, Mr Joseph Moore® uses a steam- 
engine at the surface to work an hydraulic accumulator, and then 
by pipes conveys the water under pressure to hydraulic engines 
working plungers. These are fixed at 2400 feot n’om the surface, 
and force the water in one column, 813 feet high, to the level of 
the Sutru tunnel. The exhaust water is returned to the surface in 
^ poB and used over again. The pumps are now raising 1600 to 
1700 gallons per minute. 

Where compressed air is being supplied to a mine for drilling 
and winding purposes, it is often convenient to employ it, by 
means of direct-acting pumps, such as are generally used with 
steam, for the drainage or small temporaiy sinkings ; and occasion- 
ally large pumps raising considerable (luautities of water are worked 
in this way. 


11. VeMilation and Lighting . — The composition of the 
air of the atmosphere is about one-fifth by volume of 
oxygen and four-fifths of nitrogen, with a little carbonic 
acid gas ; more exactly, the standard amount of oxygen 
may bo taken at 20*9 per cent., and that of the carbonic 
acid gas at 0'03 per cent. The atmosphere of mines is 
subject to various deteriorating influences : not only do 
noxious gases escape from the rocks into the underground 
excavations, but also the very agents employed in the 
execution of the work itself pollute the air considerably. 

The dangerous emanations of fire-damp in collieries have Dsktcil 
been already described (Coal, vol. vi. p. 72); and withouigaii 
reference to this gas it is simply necessary to say that its 
presence is not entirely confined to coal mines. Large 
quantities have been observed in Silver Islet mine,^ Lake 
Superior, where several explosions have occurred, whilst 
small quantities are met with in the stratified ironstone of 
Cleveland, and also in the Cheshire salt mines ; jets of the 
gas may be seen constantly burning in the salt mine at 
Bex in Switzerland ; a little has been noticed also in lead 
mines in Wales and Derbyshire. In the Sicilian mines the 
amount given off by the black carbonaceous shales inter- 
stratified with the sulphur beds is sufficient to cause 
dangerous explosions. It has been pointed out (vol. vi. p. 

72) that carbonic acid gas exudes from coal;^ it escapes 
also from some mineral veins. At the lead mines of 
Pontgibaud in central France it is so abundant that special 
fans have to be provided for getting rid of it ; very distinct 
issues of this gas may be observed at the Foxdalc mines in 
the Isle of Man, and in the Alston Moor district it is not 


* Trane. Jnat, Engineer and Shipbuilders in ScoUand^ 1882. 

* * Engineering and Mining Jowmal^ vol. xxxiv. p. 822. 

® A Schondorff, “ Untersuchung der auszieheaden Wettentrome in 
den Steinkohlenbergwerkendes Saarbeckens,” ZeitschriftfOrdasBerg*^ 
Uvlien-t mdSalinen-Wcsmim Preussisclm StoMte^ vol. xxiv. p. fS; 
and Cl. Winkler, “Die chemische Untenuchung derbei verschiedenin 
Steinkohlengraben Sachsens ausziebenden Wettentrdma und ihre 
Ergebnisse,” Jahrl/uchfOr das Berg- und HUttenxoesen im Ktinigreich$ 
Sachsen das Jal^ 1882, p. 65. 
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imoommon* This gas is likewise given off in the Sicilian 
sulphur mines, where also the highly poisonous sulphuretted 
hydrogen is of frequent occurrence, the water in the work- 
ings being often saturated with it. Small quantities of 
mercurial vapour occur in quicksilver mines. 

Products Such then are the principal gases which naturally pollute 
of respi- the atmosphere of mines, and have to be swept out by 
ventilation. In addition to these we have the products 
^ of the respiration of the men and animals in the pit, and 
those due to the combustion of candles or lamps, and the 
explosion of gunpowder, dynamite, <kc. 

Dr Angus Smith ^ reckons that two men working eight hours, 
and using i lb of candles and 12 oz. of gunpowder, produce 25*892 
cubic feet of carbonic acid (anhydride) at 70® F.,— viz., 10*32 by 
breathing, 12*276 by candles, ami 2*796 by gunpowder. 

The products of the explosion of gunpowder liave been carefully 
studied by Captain Noble and Sir Frederick Abel, and the follow- 
ing figures, showing proportions by weight, are copied from tho 
valuable paper* containing tho results of some of their researclies; 



Curtis A; Harvey's 
No. 6 Quii]iowdoi*. 

Mining 

Powdoi. 


67*74 

47*04 

Tnlal prodiic'tM 

41*09 

51 ‘.36 

Water 

1*17 

1*01 



100*00 

100*00 


Tho solid residue of the mining powder consisted mainly of 
potassium carbonate, potassium monosuljdiidc, and sulphur. The 
percentage com])osition by volume of the gas ]>roduced was • 



€01*118 A Harvey, 
No. 6. 

Mining 

Powder. 

Carbonic anhydride 

50*22 

32 16 

Carbonic oxide...... 

7*52 

84 ‘4G 

83*78 

19*03 

Sulphuroticd Iiydrogun 

''2*()fi 

710 

Marah gius 

2 4(! 

273 

Hydrogen 

3*20 

6 24 


100*00 

100*00 


The volume (calmlated for a temjieraturo of 0® C. and barometer 
760 mm. of mercury) of permanent gases generated by the explosion 
of 1 gramme of dry powder is— 


Curtis A Harvey, No, C 

Mining 


, 241 '0 cubic centimetres. 
, 360-3 „ 


M^T. Sarrau and Yicille have communicated to tho Academy of 
Sciences'* the results of their researches concerning the dccomposi' 
tion of certain exidosives, and more ])articularly gun-cotton and 
nitrated gun-cotton, Tlie following table shows, in litres, the 
volume (at 0® C. and 760 mm. of mercury) of each of the gases })cr 
kilogramme of the substance exploded in a closed ves.s(}l 


Kind of Explosive. 


Pui*e gun-cottnn 

Gun-cotton and nitrate of) 
potoah (OO per cent, of > 

each) ) 

Gun-cotton (40 per c«-nt.)) 
and nitrate of ammonia > 

(CO per cent.) ) 

NJtro'glycerln 

Ordinary blasting powder 


CO. COj. 

H. 

N. 1 0. 

\G 2 Tli. 

ns. 

! Total. 

234 

234 

106 

107,... 

... 

... 

741 

... 

171 


109,46 

... 


325 

... 

1R4 


211 j C 

... 


401 

,,, 

295 1 


147 25 



407 

04' 

l.'JO 1 

"i 

05 ... 

4 

17 

304 


If, however, the explosive is dccomj>osed at a pressure aiiproach- 
ing that of the atmosjdierc, the volumes (again at 0® C\ and V 60 mm. 
of mercury) are very different, as sliown below:— 


Kind of Explosive, 


Pure gun-cotton 

Qun-cotion and nitrate of) 
potasli (60 per cent, of each) f 
Oun-coiion (40 por cent ) and ) 
nitrate of ammonia ((JO per V 
cent) ) 


NO^ 

co.icoo. ir. 

N. 

c,n, 

Total 

139 

237 

104 1 45 

33 

7 

505 

71 

6b 

57 8 

7 

... 

190 

122 ! 

05 

103 1 12 

11*2 

... 

414 

1 21ft 

102 

1 I ‘ 

; « 

' 1 

452 


Whea explosives arc decomposed in this way they liberate nitric 


^ ^ Commissioners Appnintsd to Inquire into the Condi- 
tion of all Mvm8 ttt Oreat Britain to which the Provisions of the Act 
dt 2i Viet, e, 151 do not apply ^ Appendix B., p, 224. 

* Fined (lunpowder,” Captain Noble and Mr F A Ahel 

PhiL Trano., 1880, p. 278. * * 

• “ Rech«rchM ex^mentales lur la decomposition de quelques 

mploslfs en rue clos ; composition de** gaz formes,” Comptes Rendua 
1810, pp.1058 and 1112. ' 


oxide and carbonic oxide, and the analyses of MM. Sarrau and 
Vieille confirm the practical experience of miners, who complaitt 
greatly of noxious fumes when, owing perhaps to a bad detonator, a 
charge of dynamite or tonite fails to explode properly. 

The air of mines is finally deteriorated by organic matter con- 
tained in tho exhalations of the men and animals employed and 
in the products of decaying timber, by dust, and by the solid i^a?- 
ticles constituting the smoke of explosives. It must be recollected 
also that the injury to the air is not confined to the addition of the 
gases and substances just mentioned ; but the proportion of oxygen 
w diminished by tho combustion of candles, by respiration, the 
decay of timber, and decomposition of some minerals such as iron 
pyrites. Dr Angus Smith * sums up the results of his analyses of 
the air of British metal-mines as follows : — 

Porcontage by voluae* 

Oxygon, avenigo of 339 specimens 20*26 

„ of cuds 20*18 

„ otbor parts 20*33 

„ in ciments 20*6ff 

„ In large cavities 20*77 

„ just under shafts 20*43 

„ In sumps 20*14 

Carbonic acid 0*785 

He considers air with 20*9 per cent, oxygen as normal, and air with 
proportions between that and 20*6 as impure; and whore the per- 
centage of oxygen descends below 20*6 he calls the air exceedingly 
bad. According to these standards, only 10*67 per cent, of the 
samples showed the air to be normal or nearly so ; 24 *69 per cent, 
were decidedly impure; whilst 64*63 per cent, or nearly two-thirds 
of the samples wore exceedingly bad. The amount of oxygen in 
one specimen was as low as 18*52 per cent, whilst the carbonic 
acid often exceeded 1 per cent, and in several instances 2 per cent 
It is evident that twenty years ago the ventilation or British 
metal mines was anything but satisfactory, and even now there is 
room for improvement 

Having explained tho reasons why the air of mines must 
be constantly renewed, we must now point out how this 
desirable end is effected. 

Two systems are employed,— natural ventilation andSyste 
artificial ventilation; but, as both systems have beeno^^w 
described (Coal, vol. vi. p. 70), little remains to be mi 
here, especially as the ventilating machines in metalliferous 
mines generally cannot for one moment be compared with 
the powerful ai)pliances employed in collieries. In vein- 
mining there are generally many more shafts than in 
collieries, and natural currents are set up which are often 
considered sufficient for ventilating the mines; never- 
theless, the advanced workings, such as the ends, rises, 
and winzes, — in fact all workings in the form of a cul-de- 
sac,— are likely to require special means of ventilation 
as soon as they proceed a little distance from the main 
air-current. 

The means of ventilating a drift or heading are various. 

If a natural or artificial draught ////// // 

exists at tho mouth of tho drift, J i LLLU n l^ 

it may be diverted by an up- M p 4 y / 

right partition {braitice\ or an S M |y 

air-way may be constructed 77777777/ // 

along the roof or floor by a ' 7////// ///t 

horizontal partition of planks 89* 

{air-sollar) (fig. 89). In this way a suflScient supply 
secured at the end or fore-breast. 

The water-blast is another simple appliance ; it is pre- 
cisely the same as the 
well-known tromp, and 
it blows a current of air 
through square pipes 
made of boards, or 
better through cylindri- 
cal pipes of sheet zinc. 

Tho fall of water may be applied by Williams's water-jet,. 
shown in fig. 90. The jet of water acts like an injector, 
and creates a powerful current. 

Small fans driven by boys, or better by small water- 
wheels or other machinery, are frequently applied, and the 
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Harz blower {dwck moc^tne, Cornwall) (fig. 91) is not 
uncommon. This is merely an air-pump of very simple 
construction which is work^ by the 
main rod of the pumps, and can be 
arranged so as to exhaust the foul 
air or force in fresh air. 

In working in blasting ground, 
boring-machines driven by com- 
pressed air are becoming more and 
more largely used every day, and 
the exhaust air escaping from the 
machines is invaluable for ventilation. 

At the same time, on account of 

volley firing, the quantities of dele- 
terious gases generated in a short 

space of time are very considerable ; 
and, in order to get rid of them LJ U 
spe^ly, the compressed air may bo Fig- 9b 
utilized for working a Kbrting aspirator or the somewhat 
similar ventilator of Mr Teague, a jet of compressed air 
turned into a ventilating })ipe, which creates an exliaust 
(fig. 92^). Naturally this 
ventilator is merely 
brought into play at the 
time of blasting, and 
while the boring ma- 
chinery is out of use. 

When compressed air is Fig. 92. 

being supplied on a largo scale to a mine for boring and 
winding machinery, it is often convenient to convey it by 
a small gas-pipe to working places in which ilio ventilation 
is inadequate. Of course, in one sense, it is very unecono- 
mical to compress air to a pressure of 60 or 70 h) to the 
square inch for ventilating imrposes only; but, where com- 
pressing machinery is always at work on the mine, it may 
be better to be a littJo wasteful of cheap power at the sur- 
face than to go to the greater expense of having a man or 
boy to work a fan underground. 

Minos are lighted by lamps, torches, candles, and 
electricity. The subject of safety lamps for fiery mines 
has already been discussed (see Coal, vol. vi. p. 72), and 
consequently the question of illuminating mines may bo 
treated in a very summary manner. 

Lamps vary very much in shape and size. The Sicilian miner has 
a mere shallow cup of uiiglazod pottery ; the Saxon a small tin or 
brass lamp in a wooden box lined with tinplate 
and open in front. In the Harz tins miner ])refcrs 
a heavy flat iron lamp with a hook by which it is 
stuck into the timber or any crack in the rocks ; 
in France, northern Italy, and parts of Spain, the 
iron lamp is lenticular iu shape and also suspended 
by a hook. In Scotland, and parts of Germany 
and the United States, a small tin lam]) of the 
shape shown in fig. 93 is very common ; the hook 
cnaoles it to be carried on the hat while climbing 
ladders, and to be fixed up underground. Olive oil and rai)o oil arc 
burnt in these lamj)8 ; ])etrolcum lamps arc cnii)loyDd occasionally. 

The miners of England and Wales still cling to the tallow candle; 
and when surrounded by a lump of clay it can easily and (quickly be 
fixed in the working j)laco or carried U])on the hat when climl)ing. 
Gas brought down from the surface answers for illuminating large 
excavations, such as on-sotting places anr engine-rooms. 

Up to the present time the electric ligl t has been but little used 
underground on account of its want of j wtability, and the small- 
ness of the spaces requiring illumination. Very often a few men 
only are employed in each working placi, and consequently the 
expense incurred in fixing and shiftmg the lamps and maintaining 
them alight would be out of nro|)ortion to the value of the work 
executed. However, an incandescent electric lamp has l>een invented 
weighing only 10 ft, which gives the light of three candles for six 
hours, and it may bo reasonably expected that imjwovemeuts will 
be made whicli will render the electric light more available for 
underground purposes than it is at present. When the area requir- 
ing imimination is large, an arc-lamp may be used i^ith advantage. 
- ^ 

^ Tfans, Roy, Qeol, Soc, Cornvfallt vol, x* p, 142* 
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Among the first successful applications of electric lighting to 
underground excavations may be mentioned that of M. blavior at 
the Angers slate quarries. In the year 1879 he fixed two Serrin 
lanq)8 in one of the large underground chambers with an area of 
2400 square yards, and he found that they gave light enough for all 
the men at work. The total cost, reckoning everything, viz., coal, 
carbons, repairs, labour, do})reciation of plant, and interest on capital, 
is 50 francs per day ; the ms formerly in use cost 64 francs a day 
and gave much less light. It is evident, however, that the arc lights 
can only be applied with advantage in sjwcial cases wliere a large 
numl)Gr of men are concentrated in one working area which can bo 
illuminated from one or two ]K)int8. 

The large chambers in tlic salt mine of Maros-Ujvdr in Hungary 
have been regularly lighted up by electricity since 1880. The cost 
is somewhat greater than that of tlie tallow, oil, or petroleum 
formerly in use ; but, on tlio other iiand, the illumination is better, 
the men can do more work and aie more easily supervised, whilst 
the air of the mine is not deteriorated by tlio products of combustion 
of the lamps. ** 

12. Means of Descending into and Ascending from Means 
Mines, — Where mines are worked by adit-levels the men ftcceas. 
naturally walk in along the ordinary roadways; such 
mines, however, are exceptional, and the men generally 
have to climb dowm and up by ladders, or are raised and 
lowered by machinery. The means of access to and from 
wojkings may be classified as follows: — (1) steps and 
slides ; (2) ladders ; (3) cages ; (4) man-engines. 

If a lodo or seam is inclined at an angle or 40® or 60* from the Steps, 
horizon, stej)s may be cut in the lloora of the deposit if it is firm 
enough, or wooden stairs may be put in with a hand-rail. Even 
with liigher dips steps may he armnged by directing them in a line 
intermediato between the di]) and the strike. In B]»eaking of con- 
veyance underground, referonee has alreaily been made to the practice 
of carrying sulphur ore in Sicily and slate in Germany up to the 
surface by step ; and stcjis may be found in other foreign mines 
and occasionally in Great Britain. Tliey are much less fatiguing 
than ladders placed so flat that jiart of the weight of the body rests 
upon the arms. In some of the Austrian salt mines the men Slldei 
deacond by wooden slides inclined at angles varying from 80® to 50®, 
flattening at the bottom to destroy the velocity gi’adually ; the 
ascent is ctfei^ted by Btei>s. 

Ladders are very largely used in metal mines all over Laddw 
the world, but they vary a good deal in different countries. 

The ladder consists of two sides and a series of rungi 
{staves, Cornw^all). The sides are usually made of wood, 
and the rungs of wood or iron. The distance between the 
rungs is important; 10 inches from centre to centre is 
sufficient, for climbing upon ladders with the rungs 12 
inches apart is decidedly more fatiguing. On the Continent 
wooden rungs are commoner than iron ones, and oak is 
preferred. Bometimes the wooden staves, instead of being 
round, are flat, so as to stand more wear, and iron sides 
may be seen in places where dry rot is very bad. Platforms 
should be fixed at short intervals, not exceeding 3 or 4 
fathoms in jiorpendicular shafts, so 
as to prevent falls from having fatal 
consequences. 

In many cases sufficient attention | 
is not paid to the angle of inclination | 
of the ladders. A ladder is climbed | 
with the least fatigue when the person f 
uses his arms simply to steady him- { 
self, and is not compelled to pull § 
himself up by them, as on a vertical | 
ladder, or to 8ui)port much of the I 
weight of his body by them, as I 
happens with a very fiat one, Tlie i 
best angle is about 20" from the ^ 
vertical, and in Belgium the autho- 
rities have very wisely decreed that no ladder shall be 
inclined at an angle of less that 10* from the vertical. 
Furthermore, of the two arrangements shown in fig. 94 

•M. Bkvier, “L’felairage 41ectrique aux Ardoisieres d’ Angers,'* 
Annaks dts Mities, ser. 7, vol. xvii., 1880, p. 5. 

• Oesteneichische Zeit$chn/t/Ur Berg^ md JlilUenwcten^ 1882, No. 

25, p. 296. 
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A is better than B, because it not only affords a grater 
inclination for the ladders, but also renders it less likely 
that a man will drop through the opening {manhole) in 
the platform (eollar) if he loses his hold and falls. These 
may seem tri^ng matters ; but, leaving aside the question 
of safety, the economy derived from fixing the ladders 
at the best inclination is by no means small To make 
this ap^iarent we must recollect the depths to and from 
which men have to climb, viz., 300, 400, and even 600 
yards. It is important, therefore, to save every unnecessary 
expenditure of energy, which, though trifling for one ladder, 
becomes considerable when repeated a great number of 
times. When a mine has reached a depth of 200 yards, 
and a fortiori when it exceeds it, mechanical appliances 
should be introduced for raising and lowering the men, 
because time and strength are wasted by climbing. 
Medical men also are agreed that excessive ladder-climbing 
is injurious to the health of the miner. Therefore, both 
upon hygienic and financial grounds, one of the first 
thoughts in working a mine should be the conveyance of 
the men up and down the shafts by machinery with the 
least possible fatigue. 

In collieries and other mines worked by perpendicular 
shafts, it has long been customary to raise and lower the 
men by the ordinary winding machinery already described. 


be used if the shaft exceeds 60 yards in de[ 
catches and disengaging hooks (Coal, vol. vi. p. 76) are 
frequently applied for the purpose of preventing accidents. 
The simplicity of this method of ingress and egress 
naturally renders it popular, and statistics prove that, 
where proper precautions are used, it is exceedingly safe. 
Mtn- The first man-engine was put up in the Harz in 1833, and 
engines, nine years later a similar machine was fixed in Tresavean 
mine in Cornwall Since that time this very useful means 
of conveying workmen up and down shafts has been resorted 
to in other mining districts, and especially in Belgium and 
Westphalia. 

Two kinds of man -engine arc in use, the double-rod machine and 
the single-rod machine. The double-rod or original man-engine 
consists of two reciprocating rods like the main rods of pumps, carry- 
ing small platforms upon which the men stand. The stroke ia from 
4 to 16 feet, and the little jjlatforms are so arranged that they are 
always opi)OBite each other at the beginning and end of each stroke. 

Figs. 95 and 9G represent the rods in the two final po.sitions. A 
man w’ho wislies to descend stops upon j>latform b (fig. 95) ; the rod 
B goes down, and A goes up, so that b (fig. 96) is brought opposite 
c. The man steps across from b to c, and tlien the rod A makes a 
dow'n-stroke, B an up-stroke. Platform c is now oppo- 
site d (fig. 95), and the man again 8tcj)s across ; and , ^ 
thus, by constantly stepping from the rod as it com- 
pletes its down-stroke, the man is a 

gradually conveyed to the bottom of 
the shaft. By reversing the j»rocess, ^ b 
or, in other w’ords, by stopping off 
on to the opixjsite ])latform as soon 
as the rod has completed its n})- 
stroke, the man is raised to the sur- 
face, without any fatigue beyond that 
of the very sliglit effort of Btej)piiig 
sideways. If each rod makes four 
up and down strokes of 10 feet each 
^r minute, the rate of ascent or 
descent wdll be 80 feet ])er minute. 

The single-rod man -engine has one 
rod carrying stops, whilst fixed plat- 
forms are arranged in the shaft so as 
to correspond exactly with tliein 
(fig. 97). If a man wants to go 
down, he steps on to A when tlie 
np-stroke is complet^ ; the rod goes pj gj - gg pj 
down and A is brought down o]ipo- » e b- 

site to the fixed platform bt on to which lie steps off. He then 
waits on b until the rod has finished its up-stroke. B is brought 
opposite b ; he steps on to B, the rod goes down and he is brought 
opposite c, where ne steps off again and waits. By reversing the 
operation he is gradually lifted to the to]) of the shaft. The smgle- 
lod eiuone may be used by men going up while others are goinir 


down, provided that there is sufficient room upon the fixed plat- 
forms (Bollara). T^e best plan is to have sollars right and left, aa 
shown in the figure, and then the ascending men step off to the left, 
for instance, while the descending men take the right-hand sollars. 
The ascending man steps on to the man-engine aa soon as the 
descending man steps off, and so the rod may be always carrying 
men up or down. The usual stroke in Cornwall is 12 feet, and 
there are from three to five or six strokes a minute. With five 
strokes the men descend 10 fathoms a minute, or in other words a 
descent or ascent of 800 fathoms occupies half an hour. The 
reciprocating motion is best obtained from a crank, because in this 
case the speed is diminished gradually at the dead points, and 
the danger of an accident in stepping off and on is thereby dimin- 
ished; man-engines, however, are sometimes driven by direct-acting 
enmnes. 

Man-engine rods are constructed of wood or iron ; and at An- 
dreasberg in the Harz each rod is replaced by two wire ropes. Like 
a pump rod the man-engine rod requires proper balance bobs and 
catches, and for the safety of the men a handle is provided at a 
convenient height above each step. 

The man-engine has one great advantaw over the cage, which 
consists in the fact that it can be safely ap^ied in inclined and even 
crooked shafts ; and it is for this reason that mau-en^es have been 
adopted in many metal mines unprovided with verti^l shafts. 

Careful comparisons as regards safety of travelling have been made 
in Prussia betw’een ladders, man -engines, and cages. The average 
accidental death-rate is shown by uie accomjianying table, whi^ 
gives averages for a period of ten years, 1871 to 1880: — 


5 

Ladders. 

Man-engines. 

Cages. 

1 Average annual number of men travelling. 

79, M2 

7,191 

64,071 

1 Total number of persons killed 

75 

41 

74 

Average annual death-rate per 1000 

0-101 

0-570 

0-115 


Tlie table shows that the cage is nearly as safe as ladders. In 
reality, if the actual distance travelled were taken into account, the 
cage would appear to be safer, because we may fairly assume that 
the mines in which men are hoisted by cages are on the whole very 
much deeper than those in which men ascend and descend by ladders. 

The man -engine appears to bo decidedly more dangerous than 
either the cage or ladders. Here again a distinction requires to be 
made between the single-rod and the double-rod machines, and the 
Prussian statistics include many of the latter. It will be reatlily- 
understood that a fall in a naked shaft with few fixed platforms is 
much more likely to be fatal than a fall in the shaft of a single-rod 
uian-engine which is closed with the exception of the manhole at 
intervals of 12 feet. The Belgian waroequi^res are rendered safer 
than the Harz or Saxon man-engines by having a railing round the 
back of each jdatfonn on the rod. Some of the double-rod machines 
are made with largo platforms so that two persons can stand on 
them, one going up and the other going do^^ii, or both travelling 
in the same direction. The use of double-rod man -engines has been 
entirely abandoned in the United Kingdom. The death-rate from 
accidents on man-engines in Cornwall and Devon during the 
nine years 1878 to 1881 was 0’17 per 1000 persons using them, 
whilst the annual death-rate per 1000 persons using ladders 
was slightly higlier, viz., 0‘19. If the actual distance travelled 
were taken into account, the scale would turn more decidedly in 
favour of the man -engine. 

The cost of raising and lowering men by the man -engine is not 
^eat. At Dolcoath, a tin mine in Cornwall approaching 400 
mthoms in depth (see figs. 62, 63), it is reckoned that l^d. per man 
per day covers all expenses, including interest upon the capital 
expended and depreciation of plant. 

13. Dreaaing or Mechanical Preparation of Ores . — In a Dressi 
large number of coses the mineral, as it is raised from the 
mine, is not ready for sale. It usually requires to be sub- 
jected to mechanical processes whereby the good ore is 
entirely or partly freed from valueless veinstone. These 
processes, which in a few special instances are aided by 
calcination in furnaces, are known as the dressing or 
mechanical preparation of the ores. As a rule the valuable 
ore is specifically heavier than the veinstone, and most of 
the separating processes are based upon the fact that the 
heavy particles of ore will fall in water more quickly than 
the light particles of veinstone. 

The processes of mechanical preparation may be classified 
as follows ; — (1) washing and hand-sorting; (2) disintegra- 
tion, or reduction in size ; (3) classification by size or by 
equivalence ; (4) concentration. 

(1) Sometimes the ore coming from the mine requires 
simply to be freed from adhering particles of clay in order 
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to be rendered fit for sale, at other times the washing is 
neoeesary as a preliminary process previous to sorting by 
hand. The operation is performed either by raking the 
ore backwards and forwards upon a grating under a stream 
of water, or in a box containing water, or, thirdly, by 
means of an inclined revolving iron drum worked by hand 
or any other motive power. The machines used for this 
purpose, known as washing trommels, are revolving 
cylinders or truncated cones of sheet-iron provided with 
teeth inside. The ore is fed in at one end, is subjected to 
the action of a stream of water, and is discharged at the 
other end. 

The t.e., the mixed ore, veinstone, and country 
rock, having been cleansed, it is now possible to make a 
separation by hand. Women and children are generally 
employed for this work, as their labour is cheaper and 
their sight sharper than that of men. The stufi is spread 
out on a table, and various classes are picked out according 
to the nature of the products furnished by the mine. 
Thus in a lead mine we may have— (a) clean galena, (6) 
mixed ore, ie., pieces consisting partly of galena and 
partly of barren veinstone, (c) barren veinstone and country 
rock. This is a most simple case; very frequently we 
have to deal with a vein producing ores of two metals, 
especially in the case of lead and zinc, and then the 
cl^sification into various qualities becomes more com- 
plicated. 

Diain- (2) Reduction in size is necessary for two reasons. Even 

tegra- -vehen an ore is sufficiently clean for the smelter, the large 
lumps are often crushed by the miner for the sake of 
obtaining a fair sample of the whole, or supplying a 
product which is at once fit for the furnace. The chief 
reason, however, for disintegration lies in the fact that the 
particles of ore are generally found enclosed in or adhering 
to particles of barren veinstone. 

The disintegration is effected by hand or by machinery. 
Large blocks of ore and veinstone are broken by men with 
large sledge hammers, and the reduction in size is continued 
very often by women with smaller hammers. Sometimes 
the blow of the hammer is directed so as to separate the 
good from the poorer parts, and hand-picking accompanies 
this process, called cobbing. Ore may be crushed fine by 
a flat-headed hammer {bucking iron) on an iron plate. 

The machines used for reducing ores to smaller sizes are 
very numerous ; here it is impossible to do more than 
briefly call attention to those most commonly used. These 
are stone-breakers, stamps, rolls, mills, and centrifugal 
pulverizers. 

Stone- The stone-breaker, or rock-breaker, is a machine with 

breaker. ^i^ich is made to approach the other, and 



Fia. 98.— Blake’s Stonebreaker, improved by Marsden. 

SO crack any stone which lies between them. The best- 
known stone-breaker is the machine invented by Blake, 
which has rendered inestimable services to the miner for 
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the last twenty years, and the introduction of which con- 
stituted a most important step in advance in the art of 
ore-dressing. Its mode of action is veiy simple. When 
the shaft A (fig. 98) revolves, an excentric raises the 

pitman ’’ B, and this, by means of the toggle-plates C, C, 
causes the movable jaw D to approach the fixed jaw E 
by a^ut I inch at the bottom. ’\^en the pitman descends 
the jaw is drawn back by an india-rubber spring. The 
jaws are usually fluted, the ridges of one jaw being 
opposite the grooves of the other, and they are so con- 
structed that the wearing parts are quickly and easily 
replaced. 

Mr Marsden of Leeds has lately introduced a pulverizer, 
constructed on the principle of the stone-breaker, which 
will reduce large stones to the finest powder in one opera- 
tion. The moving jaw has an up-and-down as well as the 
old backwards-and-forwards motion, and the stones are 
first cracked and then ground by the double action. 

Stamps are pestles and mortars worked by machinery, stamps 
The construction of the modem California stamp mill with 
revolving heads is explained in Gold, vol. x. p. 747, and 
the description need not be repeated. In Cornwall the 
older form with rectaiiguiar heads stih prevaik. 

It is impossible to give any correct average figures 
representing the work done by a stamping mill, because 
this varies with the hardness of the stuff treated and the 
fineness to which it must be reduced. However, it is usual 
ill Cornwall to reckon 1 ton of tinstuff and in California 1 
to IJ ton of gold quartz stamped per horse-power in 
twenty-four hours. 

Stamps are principally used in dressing the ores of gold, 
silver, and tin, but are occasionally employed for those of 
copper and lead. The stamps described at vol. x. p. 7 47 
act simply by gravity. Another form, which has met 
with favour in the Lake Superior district, is the direct- 
acting or Ball stamp, which works like a steam hammer, 
the blow of the head being assisted by the pressure of 
steam. At the Calumet and Hecla Mill, Lake Superior, 
each Ball stamp is capable of crushing 130 tons in twenty 
four hours. In a third kind of stamps, the heads are lift^ 
by a crank and tlie power of the up-stroke compresses a 
cushion of air (pneumatic stamps) or a spring, storing up 
power which makes the down-stroke strike a heavier blow. 

Revolving rolls were introduced in the west of England Rollfc 
in the early part of the present century to replace bushing 
by hand. The machine, now often known as the Cornish 
crUwsher, consists of two cast-iron or steel cylinders which 
revolve towards each other, whilst at the same time they 
are kept pressed together by levers or springs. The 
cylinders or rolls are generally from 18 inches to 2 feet or 

2 foot 8 inches in diameter and 12 to 22 inches wide. 

Stone mills constructed like flour mills are employed in Mfils. 
some countries for reducing ores to powder; and the 
arrastra^ which consists of heavy stones dragged round 
upon a stone bed, has rendered good service in grinding 
and amalgamating gold and silver ores, in spite of its being 
slow and cumbersome. Edge-runnors (Cliilian mills) also 
deserve mention. 

Iron mills, known as pans, with grinding surfaces made 
of chilled cast-iron and arranged so that they can be 
quickly and easily replaced when worn out, are greatly in 
vogue in the United States for the treatment of ores of 
gold and silver ; the ore delivered to them is already finely 
divided, and they are intended, not only still further to 
reduce the size of the particles, but also and more especially 
to effect the amalgamation of the precious metais with 
quicksilver. The pulverizers used in Cornwall for grinding 
grains of tin ore with a little waste still adhering to them 
are also iron mills. 

The centrifugal pulverizers are machines by which the 
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Oentri- pieces of ore are thrown with great velocity against bars or 
arms, or against each other, and so reduced to powder ; in 
other machines iron balls or iron rollers are whirled by 
centrifugal force against an iron casing and grind any 
mineral contained inside it. These pulverizers are much 
'ess used than stone-breakers, stamps, and rolls for the dis- 
integration of metallic ores. 

dassifi- (3) Classification of a crushed ore into sizes is absolutely 

oatitm of necessary in some cases and advisable in others, because 
the subsequent concentration is dependent upon the fall 
of the particles in w'ater, as will be presently explained. 
Classification by size is effected by sieves. Hand sieves 
and flat sieves placed one above the other have been super- 
seded at most dressing establishments by cylindrical or 
conical revolving screens known as trommels. These 
screens are made of wire web or of perforated sheets of 
metal, and they are often arranged so as to discharge one 
into the other, so that the ore from a crusher can quickly 
be separated into classes of various sizes. 

With sizes of less than 1 millimetre inch) trommels 
are no longer employed, and recourse is had to the so-called 
separators or classifiers. These are boxes in the shai>e of 
inverted cones or pyramids into wliich the finely crushed 
ore is brought by means of a current of water ; a jet of 
clean water is often made to rise up in the bottom ; the 
larger and the specifically heavier particles fall and arc 
discharged with a stream of water at or near the bottom, 
wliilst the smaller and specifically lighter particles flow 
away at the top. The separators do not effect a true classi- 
fication by size ; they merely cause a division by equivalence^ 
a term which will be exjilained immediately. 

(4) We now have to deal with the enriching of the ore, 
or the concentration of the valuable particles into as small 
a bulk as is economically advantageous. The concentration 
is generally brought about by the fall of the particles in 
water. Occasionally the fall in air is utilized ; mercury is 
employed as a collecting agent in the case of gold and 
silver, and in a few instances magnetism can be applied. 

The concentration in water depends upon the difference 
in specific gravity of the valuable ore and the waste vein- 
stone or rock. A piece of galena with a specific gravity of 
7*5 sinks to the bottom more quickly than a similar piece 
of quartz, the density of which is only 2 '6. Nevertheless 
a large piece of quartz may fall to the bottom as quickly 
as a small piece of galena. Particles which have equal 
velocities of fall, though differing in size and s])ecific 
gravity, are said to be equal^f ailing^ or equivalent P. von 
Rittinger shows that a sphere of quartz of \ inch in 
diameter would sink in water exactly as quickly as a sphere 
of galena of inch in diameter, and these two particles 
are therefore equal-falling. Consequently, before we can 
separate properly by water it is necessary to classify the 
particles by size, so that equivalence shall not prevent a 
separation or lessen its sharpness. It is nevertheless true 
that in the early part of the fall of equivalent grains the 
infiuence of the specific gravity prei)onderates, and the 
denser particles take the lead; therefore, by a frequent 
repetition of very small falls, particles which have not been 
closely sized may still be separated. 

The j)rincipal machine for concentrating particles cf sizes 
ranging between 1 inch and incli is the jig or jigger. 
The hand jigger is merely a round sieve which is charged 
with the crushed ore and then moved up and down in a 
tub full of water. The particles gradually arrange them- 
selves in layers, the heaviest on the bottom and the lightest 
at the top. On lifting out the sieve the light waste can 
be skimmed off with a scraper, leaving the concentrated pro- 
duct below ready for the smelter or for further treatment. 
Similar sieves worked by machinery were for a long time 
employed in dressing establishments^ but the introduction 


of the improved continuous Jiggers has led to their 
abandonment in all works of any importance. The con* 
tinuous jigger is one of the 
most useful dressing ma- 



chines of the present day. 

It consists of a box or hutch 
divided by a partial partition 
into two compartments; in 
one is fixed a flat sieve 8 (fig. 

99), which carries the ore, 
and in the other a piston p 
is made to work up and 
douTi by means of an ex- 
centric. The hutch being 
full of water, the movement 
of the piston causes the water 
to rise up and fall down 
through the ore, lifting it 
and letting it fall repeatedly. 

The effect of these frequent 
lifts and falls is to cause a sepa- 
ration of the previously sized 

ore into layers of rich mineral at the bottom, light waste at 
the toj), and particles of ore mixed with waste in the middle. 


Thfl great value of these jiggers is the continuous dis(;barge of 
the products without stoppages for their removal. Several methods 
are in vogue, viz., the end discharge, the central discharge, and 
the discharge through the meshes of the sieve. With the lirst, the 
enriched product lying at the bottom of the sieve passes out through 
openings at the end of the jigger, and the amount escaping k 
governed by an adjustable cap or shutter, by which the size of the 
openings can be increased or diminished at pleasure ; the middle 
product can be discharged by openings placed a little higher up, 
whilst the waste is waaned over the top of the end of the Jigger at 
each T>ulsation. Very often a first sieve simply separates a concen- 


trated . 

where a similar scparationls effected, 


►roduct into a second sieve, 
1th the central discharge. 


a pipe is brought up through the bottom of the sieve, and the size 
01 the opening for the escape of the concentrated ore is regulated 
by a cylindrical cap 
w’hich can bo raised or 
lowered by a screw. The 
discharge through the 
sieve is especially adapted 
for the finer j>roduct8 
from the crusher, though 
it is also used in some 
cases for grains up to ^ 
inch in (Sameter. The 
nicsh of the sieve is 
chosen so that the par- 
ticles under treatment 
will just i)ass through, 
but above the sieve a 
layer of clean ore is 
placed wliich prevents 
anything but the heavier 
particles from being dis- 
charged. The pulsations 
of the water, as before, 
cause a separation into 
layers, and the heavy 
rich particles find tlieir 
way through the bed and 

drop into the hutch, whence they can be drawn off through a hole 
at pleasure. Tlic poorer part passes over a simple sill at the end of 
the sieve, or to a second sieve if necessary. Three or four sieves 
are occasionally arranged in a row in one machine. 

Fig. 100 is a section tlirough the two sieves of a Harz sand jig. 
The pistons act in the manner explained by fig. 99. 
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The smaller sizes are concentrated by a variety of 
msLcbines. The action of many of them is based upon the 
behaviour of particles carried down an inclined plane by a 
thin stream of water. If the gradient of the plane and 
the strength of the thin current are properly arranged, the 
denser particles will be deposited and the specifically lighter 
ones washed away, although they maf*' be eqmirf ailing if 
allowed to settle in^eep water. 
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The principal machines for concentrating fine sands and 
sUmes are the frame, rotating frame, percussion frame, 
side-blow percussion frame, revolving belt and Frue 
vanner, the hand buddle, the round buddle, and tho keeve. 

The frame is simply an inclined wooden table upon which a thin 
deposit is formed by the sheet of ore-and-waste-bearing water which 
is made to flow over it gently. Tho stream is then stopped and the 
deposit washed off by hand or automatically, and collected in pits 
for subsequent rotreatment by similar a])pliancos if necessary. 

The rotating frame is a round table with a very Hat convex 
conical surface ; the ore for suspension flows on at one part of tho 
centre and forms a thin deposit which is richest at the top and 
poorest at the bottom, and this deposit is washed off so as to form 
two classes by means of jets of water, under which the table im-sses 
as it turns round. Concave rotating tables, fed at the circumfer- 
ence, are also employed. 

The percussion frame, tho Stossheerd of the Germans, is a table 
suspended by four chains which receives a succession of blows 
from a cam in the direction of the stream flowing over it ; after each 
blow it bumps against a piece of timber before receiving the next 
blow. These bumps cause tho ore to settle, and after a thick 
deposit is formed it is dug off with the shovel, the upper end 
being richer than the middle or the tail. 

Rittinger's side-blow percussion frame is a suspended rectangular 
table ABCD (fig. 101), receiving blows and bumps on tho side and 
not on the end. A stream of orey 
water S is fed on at the coimer A ; 
clean water W is 8U])plied by the 
other bead- boards H, II, 11 : and 
tlie table is ]iuslied out by cams in 
the direction of the arrow, and is 
driven back by a spring so that 
the cross-piece E strikes against a 
bumping-block K. Tho light par- 
ticles travel down the table much 
faster than the heavy ones, and 
take a comparatively straight 
course ; whereas the neavy and 
richer particles remain on the 
table, subject to the intlueiice of 
the side- blows, for a mmOi longer 
time, and travelling alongacurvod 
path roach tho bottom at F. Tho 
middle class is discharged at G 
and the poor waste at K. Tlie 

exact degree of richness of tho ^ b- ■■ y .-n 

products can be regulated by alter- 
lug the pointers, strips of wood lAl* 

which can bo turned so as to divide the stream of ore and waste 
where thouglit most desirable. Tho great advantage of this 
machine over the old percussion frame is its continuous action. 

The Frue vanner (fig. 102) may be looked upon as an improved form 
of Bruntoii's simple revolving bolt. It Is an endlesa baud of india- 
rubber cloth, flanged on each 
side, which revolves slowly in 
the direction of the arrows, Q 



arrows, 

whilst at the same time it is 
shaken sideways by a crank _ 
motion, The orey water is fed \, 
on at A, clean water at B. The 
natural path of the jmrticles is 








Fig. 102. 


lightest of all flow away at C. The surface of th( sediment is kept 
even by revolving bnishes D. This machine may be compared to 



Fig. 103. 




ton 


Scale. 


a number of hand buddies arranged radially round a centre. The 
deposit that is formed is dug out in rings of varying ricliness. 



down the inclined belt, but the Bjicciric^illylieaTucr ones settle upon 
it and are carried upwards. Those that can resist the action of the 
stream of clean water at B go over the end and arc washed off as 
tho belt passes through tho tank. Tho poor stuff falls into the 
waste launder. Tho degree of concentration can be regulated by tho 
slope and s]>eed of the belt and tho strength of tho strcaiiis of ore 
ana water. The Frue vanner has the disadvantage that it makes 
only two classes, rich and poor, without any intermediate product. 

fho hand buddle is a rectangular wooden box with a slopinc 
bottom. A stream of line ore and waste suspended in water is feu 
in at the upper end and gradually forms a deposit on the bed of the 
buddle. A boy with a broom keeps the top ot tho sediment smooth, 
so as to ensure regularity of action. After a thick deposit has 
accumulated, it is dug out in sections which decrease in richness 
from the upper end (Mod) to the lower end {tail). _ 

Round buddies, like rotating frames, are of two kinds, convex and 
concave. The convex round huddle (figs. 103 ^ and 104) is a circular 
pit with a truncated cone, or head, of varying size in the centre, and 
a bottom sloping towards the circumference. The orey stream A 
falling over this head runs down gently, depositing the heaviest 
partimes near the top, the lighter ones further down, whilst the 

^ Henry T. Ferguson, “ On the Mechanical Appliances Used for 
Dressing Tin and Copper Ores in Comw*^’ ” ^oc. Inst Meeh, Eng., 
1878 lA 41. 


Fig. 1(1). 

Tho concave buddle is a circular pit with the bottom sloping to- 
wards the centre. The stream of ore is fed all round the circum- 
ference, and runs inwards to the middle, where the lightest particles 
escape. The rich bead is of course near the circumference. 

The koeve is a large tub in which the fine stuff is stij-j'ed with Ke 
water and then is allowed to settle from a state of suspension 
while blows are being struck on tho side of tho tub. The deposit 
is afterwards scraped out in layers which increase in richness as 
they approach the bottom. 

The series of processes employed in dressing an ore varies, dj, 
not only according to the nature of the particular mineral difl 
to be concentrated, but also according to tho size of its ore 
particles and the nature of the other minerals with which 
it is associated. 

With gold tho reduction in size is usually effected by go 
stone-breakers and stamps, and much of the metal is then 
caught by mercury ; what escapes is concentrated with its 
I accompanying pyrites by inclined tables covered with 
blankets, or by buddies, and tlie concentrate is treated by 
amalgamation or chlorination. See Gold, vol. x. p. 746. 

In the case of silver the ore is frequently pulverized by Sil 
! stamps, and tho resulting pulp amalgamated in pans or 
barrels. The ore may also be concentrated by any of the 
various machines described, and delivered to the smelter. 
Many of the ores of silver are sent to the smelting works 
without any concentration by water, as this would cause a 
serious loss. 

Lead ore is generally crushed by rolls, often after a pre- Le 
liminary reduction in size by the stone-breaker. The 
crushed ore is classified by revolving screens down to the 
size of 1 mm., and the resulting grains concentrated by 
jigging; dredge, or grains of ore and matrix, must be 
rccrushed, sized, and jigged. The finer sizes are classifiea 
by pyramidal boxes and concentrated by frames, rotating 
tables, and buddies. 

Zinc ore is dressed in the same way as lead ore ; and, as 
galena and zinc-blende are frequently intimately associated 
together, it is necessary to separate them by the use of the 
jig, buddle, and frama 
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Tin-beaiing rock is crushed by the stone-breaker and 
then stamped fine. The resulting sand and slime may be 
concentrated by the repeated use of the round buddle, with 
the keeve for a final cleaning ; but often the sand only is 
enriched by the buddle, whilst the very finest particles, 
constituting an almost impalpable mud {(dime) when mixed 
with water, are treated by frames. When much pyrites 
is present it is necessary to make a preliminary concentra- 
tion and roast the enriched product {vM) in a furnace. 
The calcination converts the heavy iron and arsenical 
pyrites into a light oxide which can he got rid of with the 
rest of the waste by buddling and framing. The final 
product from the keeve is clean enough to approach pure 
cassiterite in the percentage of metal. Alluvial tin ore is 
concentrated in sluice-boxes, and sometimes by jiggers, after 
a preliminary treatment in a puddling-machirie (Gold, 
voL X. p. 745) if there are balls of clay which have to be 
broken up. When the alluvial ore occurs as a hard con- 
glomerate (cement), it has to be stamped, 
ftopper. Copper ores are treated by crushing by rolls and some- 
times stamps, sizing by trommels, and then jigging and 
buddling ; but, as some of the ores are very friable and 
easily carried away by water, hand-picking is employed 
to a greater extent than with lead and tin ore, and the 
enrichment by water is not carried so far on account 
of the inevitable loss that would ensue. The amount 
of concentration depends upon the distance from the 
smelting works, and the mine-owner has to calculate 
whether it is best to get a low price for a large quantity 
of ore, after paying the carriage, or a higher price for 
a smaller lot (parcel) when due allowance has been 
made for the cost of dressing and loss sustained in that 
process. Thus, for instance, in Cornwall, the ore containing 
copper pyrites is dressed so as to contain only from 5 to 8 
or 9 i)er cent, of metal, because it can easily be conveyed ; 
to Swansea by sea, and because further reduction in bulk 
would cause greater loss in value than the saving of freight. 
Loss in The lass in dressing is very considerable. P. von 
Kittinger estimates it at from 30 to 50 per cent., and 
stubborn facts bear out his conclusions. Heaps of refuse 
from dressing floors are frequently worked over again with 
profit ; and in the year 1881 no less than 909 tons of 
“ black tin ” (i.e., concentrated tin ore fit for the smelter), 
worth ^35,283, were extracted from the muddy water 
allowed to flow away from the dressing floors of some of 
the principal Cornish tin mines. 

The fall in air has been empluycd instead of the fall in water for 
concentrating purposes, and several ingenious air-jigs have been 
constructed ana worked upon this ])rinciplc. 

Bepara- Ip exceptional cases magnetic attraction may be utilized. Ma^- 
tion by netic iron oan be 8ej>arated in this way, and tlie magnetic process is 
magnet- applied for treating mixed blende and chalybite, the sjiecific gravities 1 
igm. of which are too close to render concentration by water practicable. 
The mixed ore is calcined, and the chalybite is thus converted into 
magnetic iron, which can be extracted by a magnetic separator, 
leaving saleable blende. 

Recent Before concluding this part of the subject we will briefly 
l^rove- enumerate the principal improvements that have been 
made in motal-mining during the last quarter of a century, j 
They are as follows: — diamond-drill for prospecting; ■ 
machine drills for driving, sinking, and stoping; use of ^ 
compressed air for winding underground ; stronger explo- 
sives, especially the nitro-glycerin compounds dynamite 
And blasting gelatin ; increased use of steel for various 
purposes ; Blake’s stone-breaker and continuous jiggers ; ! 
extended application of hydraulic mining ; larger employ- ! 
melt of electricity both for blasting purj) 08 e 8 and for | 
signalling by telegraph and telephone. It may be reason- I 
ably hoped that ere long electricity will render increased I 
services to the miner for lighting the workings and for the 
transmission of power. I 
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14. Recent Legislation affeodhng Minee m the United Kingi 
In England the person owning the surface of a free-' 
hold is primafcbcie entitled to all the minerals underneath, 
excepting in the case of mines of ^Idand silver, which be-' 
long to the crown. The crown, however, does not claim 
gold and silver extracted from the ores of the baser metals. 

The ownership of the minerals can be, and of ten is, severed 
from that of the surface, the latter teing sold whilst the 
mineral rights are reserved by the origii^ owner. Local 
customs, now regulated by Acts of Parliament, are still in 
force in Derbyshire (High Peak Mining C^toms and 
Mineral Courts Act, 1861, 14 16 Viet. c. 94, and the 

Derbyshire Mining Customs and Mineral Courts Act, 1852, 

15 (k 16 Viet. c. 43) and in the Forest of Dean (1 <k 2 
Viet. c. 43, and 24 k 26 Viet, c, 40), The Stannaries 
Act (32 k 33 Viet. c. 19) regulates the commercial dealings 
of mining companies in Cornwall and Devon, and provides 
for their liquidation. 

The working of mines in the United Kingdom is con- 
trolled by five Acts of Parliament, viz., The Coal Mines 
Begulation Act, 1872” (36 k 36 Viet, c. 76), “The 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872 and 1877 ” (35 
k 36 Viet. c. 77, and 38 k 39 Viet c. 39), “ The Stratified 
Ironstone Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1881 ” (44 k 46 Viet, 
c. 26), and “The Slate Mines (Gunpowder) Act, 1882” 

(45 Viet. c. 3), The last three Acts simply refer to the 
annual returns, and exemptions from certain restrictions 
concerning the use of gunpowder. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act applies to mines of coal, stratified * 
ironstone, shale, and fire-clay. TheMetalliferous Mines Regulation 
Act applies to all mines not included under the Coal Mines Act, 
and therefore controls not only workings for lead, tin, copper, and 
iron, commonly known as mines, but also the salt-mines, ana under- 
ground quarries worked for stone, slate, or other earthy minerals. 

The principal provisions of the Coal Mines Reflation Act liave 
been set forth at vol. vi. p. 78 ; those of the Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act are similar, but less strict owing to the almosf 
complete absence of fire-damp. One important diffbronce is that 
the manager of a mine under the Metalliferous Act need not hold 
any certificate of competency or service. 

Otlier Acts of Parliament are the “Explosives Act, 1876" (88 
Viet. c. 17), regulating the manner in whion explosives are stored; 
the Elementary Education Acts, 1876 and 1880" (38 A 89 Viet, 
c. 79, and 43 A 44 Viet. c. 23), regulating the employment of 
children ; the “Factoryand Workshop Act, 1878" (41 Viet. c. 16), 
which applies to the dressing floors of mines under the Metalliferous 
Mines ^gulation Act. 

The statute of Elizabeth (48 Eliz. c. 2) which was passed for 
raising money for the relief of the poor mentions coal mines, 
but omits other mines; these have been made subject to poor- 
rates by “The Rating Act, 1874" (87 A 88 Viet. c. 64). The 
“ Employers’ Liability Act, 1880 ” (43 A 44 Viet. c. 42), extends 
and regulates the liability of employers to make compensation for 
prsonal injuries sulferea by workmen in their service. Finally, 
if, as sometimes happens, works are put up at a mine for roasting 
copper ores with common salt in order to extract the metal by the 
wet way, the provisions of the “Alkali, Ac., Works Regulation 
Act, 1881 ” (44 A 46 Viet. c. 87), must be attended to. 

It is thus very evident that the laws affecting mines have received 
most important additions during the last few years. 

16. Accidents in Mines, — Mining is one of the occupa- Aooidsnii 
tions that may decidedly be called hazardous. This fact 
has been thoroughly impressed upon the public mind by 
explosions of fire-damp in collieries ; but, though accidents 
of this kind are appalling, owing to the number of victims 
who perish at one time, fire-damp is by no means the worst 
enemy with which the miner has to contend. Falls of 
roof and sides both in collieries and metal mines are far 
more fatal in their results. With the risks attending 
the collier’s calling we need not deal, as statistics upon 


^ For information concerning the laws relating to mmes in the United 
Kingdom, see W. Bainbridge, A Treatise on the Laio of Mines and 
Minerals^ 1878, and Arundel Rogera, The Load rdating to Minss^ 
MineraUt and Quarries in Great Britain and Irdand, with a Smw 
mary of the Laws of Foreign States^ 1870. 
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this subject have been already given (see Coix^ voL vi. 
p. 79); but the figures below relating to metalliferous 


mines prove that the occupation of the metal miner is 
very li^e less dangerous. 


Mi/neB daaaed under the Metalliferoua Mines Regulation Ad in Great Britain and Ireland. 



Ps 



Number of Deatha from Accidents. 

Death-rate from Accidents per 
1000 persons employed. 



Under Ground. 

Above 

Ground. 

General 

Total. 

Under Ground. 

Above Ground. 

Total. 

Falls of 
Ground. 

In 

Shafts. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

ToUl. 

Under 

Ground. 

Above 

Ground. 

Under Ground 
and 

Above Ground. 


84,086 

22,825 

56,361 

40 

84 

15 

89 

14 


2-61 

0*62 

1*82 


84,906 

28,168 

58,073 

82 

85 

88 

100 

19 

119 

2*86 

0*82 

2*05 


84,109 

28,888 

57,497 

25 

16 

28 

64 

6 

70 

1*87 

0*25 

1*21 


84,095 

28,800 

57,395 

41 

21 

24 

86 

11 

97 

2*62 

0*47 

1*69 


80,624 

20,884 

51.468 

27 

19 

28 

69 

8 

77 

2*26 

0*88 

1*49 


98,265 

18,796 


24 

16 


56 

8 

64 


0*42 

1*86 

1880 

I 82,045 

20,863 

52,908 

31 

21 

19 

71 

18 

84 

2*21 

0*62 

1*59 

1881 

88,291 

21,651 

54,942 

' 36 

22 

82 

90 

9 

99 


0*41 

1*80 

1882 

88,814 

21,692 

55,506 

80 

27 

17 

74 

18 

92 

2*18 

0 83 

1*65 

Total and averages ) 
for the nine years f 

295,184 

1 

196,016 

491,200 

286 

i 

202 

699 

106 

805 

2*37 

0*54 

1*68 


This table ^ shows that the average accidental mortality of the 
persons employed underground in metalliferous mines is 2‘37 per 
1000. During the ten years 1873-1882 the corresponding mor- 
tality at mines under the Coal^ 'Mines Act was 2*57, showing a 
difference of only 0*20 per 1000 in favour of the metal miner ; and 
when we take the well-known metalliferoua district of Cornwall 
and Devon we find a death-rate for the ten years mentioned of 
2*63 per 1000, which therefore exceeds that of coal mines. 

Reference to the table shows that more than one-third of the 
deaths were caused by falls of ground. The actual percentages of 
the deaths are as follows: — falls of ground 36*5, in shafts 26*2, 
miscellaneous 25*1, on surface 13*1. The accidents in shafts are 
duo to falls from ladders, cages, and man-enmnes, ropes and chains 
breaking, overwinding, and other causes, whilst the miscellaneous 
accidents include numerous fatalities in connexion with blasting 
operations. The surface accidents arc mostly caused by persons 
becoming entangled in machinery, and there have been several fatal 
boiler explosions. 

In spite, however, of all the dangers to which miners are exposed, 
they are less likely to be the victims of accident than railway ser- 
vants, among whom the rate of fatal accidents varies from 2*6 per 
1000 on passenger traffic lines to 3*6 per 1000 on linos possessing 
a heavy goods traffic. ^ 

Statistics concerning accidents in mines arc published by many 
foreign countries; the most minute are those prepared by the 
Govenimcnt mining engineers in Prussia, The average annual 
death-rates per 1000 persons employed below ground and above 
ground from accidents in mines in Pnissia during the fifteen years 
1867 to 1881 have been; — coal mines 2*952, lignite mines 2*474, 
metal mines 1*446, other mines 1*693, all the mines together 2*476. 
In making any comparison between these figures and those wo have 
given for Great Britain, it is necessary to recollect that the mines 
under the Coal Mines Act include some workings which in Prussia 
would be classed as metalliferous, and that British inines under 
the Metalliferous Act include underground stone-quarries. 

Before concluding the subject of accidents, it is necessary to 
point out that successful efibrts have been made of late years to 
mitigate their results. In the first place, persons equipped with 
the Fleuss breathing apparatus can now enter mines after explosions, 
in spite of tlie noxious and irresj)irablo gases, and save lives which 
would othenvise be sacrificed.® Secondly, by means of the instruc- 
tion afforded by classes established by the St John Ambulance 
Association, miners are learning how best to render first aid to the 
injured before the arrival of a medical man, and there is no doubt 
tliat many valuable lives have been lost in times past for want of 
this knowledge. Tliirdly, a vast amount of good has been done 
by the establishment of Miners’ Permanent Relief Societies in 
different districts, which afford aid to persons disabled by accidents 
and to the dependent relatives of those who have unfortunately 
lost their lives by any mining fatality. 

16. Useful Minerals produced in Various Parts of the Globe, 

Great Britain and Ireland . — The mineral produce of the United 
Kingdom foi; the year 1881 is summed by Mr Robert Hunt** as 
follows ; — 


^ From Rjeports of H.M. Inspectors of Mines for the year 1882, 

p. xxxvi. 

* The Rate of Fated and Non^Fatal Accidents in and about Mines 
and on Railway s^ with the Cost of Insurance against such Accidents ^ 
by Francis G. P. Neison, London, 1880. 

* Reports of H.M. Inspectors of Mines for the year 1881, Mr 
Bell’s Report, p. 463. 

^ Mineral Statistics qf the United Kingdom for 1881, p. ix. 


Minerals. 


Coal 

Iron ore 

Tin ore 

Copper ore 

Lead ore 

Zinc ore 

Iron pyrites I 

Gold ore...... ...\ 

Silver ore 

Cobalt and nickel ore 

Manffanese 

Woliniin- 

Ochre and nmber 

Arsenic 

Fluor spar, Ac 

Clays 

Salt 

Barytes 

Sundry minerals, includlna ) 
coprolltes, gypsum, calcspar, [• 
shales, Ac. ) 


Quantities. 


Tons cwts. 

154,164,800 0 
17,440,065 6 
12,898 8 
52,656 1 
64,702 5 
85,527 7 
48,616 14 

5 19* 
68 14 
2,884 0 
54 7 
7,996 9 
6,156 8 
872 14 
2,401,4*21 0 
2,296,220 0 
21,818 11 


Values. 


£ 

65,528,827 

6.201,068 

697,444 

190,057 

656,725 

110,048 

80,088 

18 

858 

809 

6,441 

544 

12,286 

45,070 

253 

1,200,210 

1,149,110 

28,894 


10 Oi 
6 6 


3 10 


849,600 0 0 


The total value of minerals produced in 1881 was £76,201,695, 28., 
exclusive of slate, building-stone, limestone, and other stones worked 
by mines and quarries. 

The quantity of coal raised in 1882 was 166,499,977 tons. 

The metals obtained from the ores produced in the United 
Kingdom in 3881 were — 


Metals. 


Gold 

Silver, from ore 

Sliver, from lead 

Pig Iron 

Tin 

Copper 

Lead 

Zinc 

Other mctuls, i-stlmated.. 


tons 


Total value of metals produced in 1881.. 


Quantities. 

Values, 

4| 

1,650 

808,898 

8,144,449 

8,615 

3,875 

48,567 

14,947 

£ 

18 

360 

67,140 

20,861,122 

889,680 

268,500 

728,805 

252,608 

1,275 

. 

£22,514,508 


The total value of minerals and metals obtained from the mines 
and other mineral workings of the United Kingdom in 1881 was — 

£ 

Coal 66,528,327 

Metals, as above 22,514,608 

Minerals, not reduced— salt, clays, Ac 2,817,652 

£00,860,487 

From these tables it is evident that coal and iron are by far the 
most important mineral productions of the United Kingdom, os 94 
l)er cent, of the total value is due to these two substances. 

France . — The mineral productions of France® for the year 1880 are 
set forth in the following table: — 


Mineral fuel. 

Peat 

Asphalt rock and bituminous shale- 

iron ore 

Iron pyrites and sulphur 

Metallic ores 

liock-salt... 

Bay-salt.... 


Genera, totals.. 


Quantities. 

Values. 

Metric Tons. 
19,862,000 

245.000 

144.000 
2,874,000 

183.000 
53,000 

333.000 

367.000 

Francs. 

246,687,000 

2.755.000 

1.023.000 

14.909.000 

2.114.000 

4.690.000 

11.814.000 

6.719.000 

28,514,000 

290,711,000 


® Statistique de V Industrie Minirale et des Appareils d Vapeur en 
France et en Algirie, Ann4e 1880. Paris, 1882, p. 45. 
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The quantities of metal produced in France from native and 
foreign ores in 1880 * were — 


Pig Iron 1,72/»,000 metric tons, 

Lead...«r. C,600 „ » 

Copper tS,400 „ „ 

Zinc 16,200 „ „ 


Nlckol 80 metric tom. 

Gold 31 kilogrammes 

Silver 40,400 „ 

Aluminium 1,160 


Gcr7nawj,-^7he mining industry of the German empire is of 


high importance. The output of the mines in 1881 is shown bj 
the following table, — ^taken from the Stat. Jahrb. /Ur das Deutsche 
lUichy Berlin, 1888, p. 27. The production of common salt, 
potassium chloride, and other salts from brine is also considerable. 
The total quantity for the German empire in 1881 waa 698,000 
metric tons, worth 38,667,000 marks, including 118,200 tons of 
potassium chloride valued at 14,090,000 marks. 











Silver 

Iron I*yrltcs 

Other 

Mining 

Frodneta. 

Total Value 


Coal. 

Lignite. 

Rock- 

Salt. 

Potash 

.Salts. 

Iron Ore, 

Zinc 

Ore. 

Lead 

Ore. 

Copper 

Ore. 

und 

Gold 

and other 
Vlti lol und 

of all the 
Mining 










Ore. 

Aliun Ores. 

Products. 


Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 

Unit 


101)0 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Metric 

Marks, 


Tons. 

I'ons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

'Ions. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Prussia * 

437fi0'6 

10412-2 

207-8 

546-4 

8906-3 

C60-2 

160-7 

523 -0 

0-1 

142-0 

83-2 

320,423 

Bavaria 

.MO-8 

18-1 

0-0 

70-6 


0-8 

0-03 

tt* 

1-1 

1-6 

5,124 

Saxonv < 

3707-8 

eo(i-7 


28-8 


1-7 

01 

26-7 

0-1 

1-2 

33,067 

Wiirtomber/f 

84-2 


19-8 




0-1 


762 

Baden 

0-4 



0 3 





0-0 » 

110 

Hesse 

30-7 



133*8 


... 




0-6 

1,116 

46 

Mecklenburg 


12-3 


!!*. 


... 




Tliuringia 

"b-o 

736-a 



28-4 



’b-03 


o‘-4 

i-i 

1,626 

1,578 

6,344 

966 

Brunswick 

273-7 



96*4 

•It 

*0-0 


18-0 

2-1 

Anlml' 


766*1 

39-0 

360-6 


1-4 




ScliHiimhiivi*- f .ipitc 

ioH‘9 




... 




W’aJdock 


••• 


1 32-3 

!!! 





0**0 • 

170 

Alsace-Lorraine 

6G0-9 

*'3-2 



1006-0 


*0-3 



*2-4 

0-7 

6,690 








German empli’e., 

48088-2 ' 

12852-3 

311-0 

906-0 

6411-9 

669-6 

1C4-8 

623-7 

26-8 

146-1 

67-7 

384,000 

4,994 

Luxcmltut g 

2161-0 












Togt’thcr 

48fi88*2 1 

12853 -.3 

311-9 

905-0 

7673-8 

C50-5 

164 -8 

523-7 

26-8 

146*1 

67-7 

388, 6M 



Amtrm'lhuujnry . — Among tlic fainou.s mines of the Austria* 
Hungflrian empire may he mentioned those of Hungary and 
Transylvania for gold and silver ; Styria produces mucli of the iron ; 
quicksilver is yielded by tlie mines of Idria in Oarniola, lead and 
silver by thosi* of Przibrdin in Bohemia ; suit is obtained in the 
Austrian Alps and in Galicia, which also produces petroleum and 
ozokerite. 

The ])roduetion of minerals and metals in Austria ® during the 
year 1881 was as follows 

GoM ore 78-1 nu'trlc touB—MctftllU* gold 1K‘C kilogrammes. 


Copper ore.., 


Wanganese niv. 


IVtioli'um 

Lignite 

Coal 


12,383 „ 


— „ silv'T 

31,350 

48,204 „ 


— ,, mercury. 

308 

4,445 


— „ cupiaT.... 

481 

618,063 „ 


— „ Iron 

370,6;{0 

13,642 „ 


f „ lead ....... 

i Lithnrfre 

6, .385 
2,990 

27 339 


—■Metallic zinc 

4,119 

0,109 „ 

f 1 



13.379 „ 




1,249 „ 




8.061,408 „ 




6,343,:j16 „ 

ff 




K.\ elusive oi’ salt, the value of the produce of the Austrian mines 
in 1881 was 44,698,692 lloriua. The total outimt of salt in 1881 
was 267,279 metric tons, valued according to the nionoijoly prices 
at 23,000,498 llorins, 

Hungary in 1879 produced 


Gold kilognimmcfl. 

Silver I.SVKIO „ 

Cop)»«*r 1 nioi He tons. 

Lcftd l.lMiT „ ,, 

Mercury ,, „ 


Iron 31 8,321 metric tons. 

Coal 674, OOS „ 

Lignite..... 1)32,475 „ ,, 

Iron pyrites .'>6,282 „ „ 


Belgium is rich in coal, the output in 3881 being no 
les.s than 16,873,961 metric tons, valued at 163,704,242 francs. 
Thougli it produces iron ores, it is largely dependent upon other 
countries, and especially the gmnd-duchy of Luxemburg, forBuiqtlies 
for its blast furnaces. The principal load mine is that of Bleiberg, 
and thft calamine deposits in the neutral territory of Moresnet have 
long been worked with success by the celebrated Vieille Montagno 
Conii)}Uiy, which also owns zinc mines in Btdgium, Germany, 
Sweden, SanUnia, aijd Algeria. 

Jiuffsia . — In a vast empire like Hussia it is not surprising that 
there sliould be valuable deposits of a great variety of minerals. 
Among the most important are the auriferous alluvia of the Ural 
mountains and Siberia, wbich in 1880 yielded 116,940 troy lb of 
gold, worth more than 5 millions sterling. Platinum is found associ- 
ated with tl)c gold-bearing sands of the Urals ; the output in 1880 
ras 7895 troy lb. Zinc ore is largely worked in Poland. Import- 

I Statiftigue dt V Industrie ifweralf et det ApparHlt it Vapeur m France et en 
ilg&ie, Aniido 1880, Puria, I8s2, pp. f>9 und 72. 

* Petalled stati«tlcB concornlng the mineral produoo of Prussia are given every 

E iar In the Zeittctir\ft /Ur </«« /lerg-, IiaUen-, und Salinen-Wcfen im Preunischen 
aate (Berlin). 

3 Quantity less than 60 tons. 

* Petuilea statistics of the mineral proiluce of Saxony are given ycailv In the 
Jahrburh fur das Berg’ und HUttenaesen im Kdnigmchc (Freiberg). 

» Stat, Jahrb. des k. k. AekerbaU’ Ministeriums fUr 18S1, Heft ill,, l4ef, 3 
Vienna, 1882. ' 

« “ Per Bergwerksbotrleb TTngarna mi Jahrel879,” OeiterreieMsche Zeittehri/t 
Aar Berg, und BUitemsessn, 1881, p. 271. 


ant siij)plios of chromic iron ore ai*e derived from the Urals, amount- 
ing in 3 880 to more than 8000 tons. The metallic copper produced 
in 1880 was about 3100 tons, and the oil wells of Baku yielded in 
that year 346,000 tons of petroleum. Bussia also possesses mines 
of iron ore, manganese, lead, silver, coal, and lignite. A little tin 
ore is furnished by Finlamb 

Italy , — The most important mineral in Italy ^ is sulphur, 350,540 
tons (metric), worth 36,448,463 lire, having been obtained in 1880, 
and mainly from seams containing the native element in the 
Miocene rocks of Sicily and Romagna. 

The. celebrated iron mines of the island of Elba have been worked 
from very early times, and furnish a valuable ore ; and the dei)osits 
of calamine, load ore, and silver ore in Sardinia form no small pro- 
juirtiou of tlie mineral wealth of tlie Italian kingdom. Tlie gold 
mines in and near the Val Anzasca (Piedmont) are producing more 
than 7000 ounces of nictal yearly. 

—Spain is justly celebrated for its mineral wealth. It 
produces more cupreous pyrites than any other country in the world, 
and very large amounts of lead ore and quicksilver; and its iron ores 
are abundant and of excellent quality. The niincipal lead mines 
are in the provinces of ,laen (Andalusia) and Murcia, and the total 
amount of metallic lead produced in Spain or from Spanish ores is 
estimated to be 120,000 tons yearly. 

Cinnabar, the heavy red ore of mercury, naturally attracted atten- 
tion at a very early date, and the world-renowned Almaden mine 
has been worked from time immemorial. The output in 1880 was 
1387i tons (metric) of quicksilver.® 

The cupreous pyrites, often known ns sulphur ore, is obtained 
from the province of Huelva, wliere vast deposits occur over a belt of 
country nearly 100 miles long by 20 miles wide. The Rio Tint© 
mines are the largest in the district, and are worked on a gigantic 
scale. The company employs upwards of 10,000 bands, or more 
persons than are engaged in all the Cleveland ii*oii mines, and the 
output is upwards of a million tons per annum. About one-quartei 
of this, containing 3i per cent, of copper, is exported, mainly for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and subsequent treatment for coppei 
and silver, whilst the remaining three-quarters, with 24 to 2J per cent, 
of copi»er, are treated on the spot. I’lie ore contains rather less than 
1 oz. of silver to the ton, and a few grains of gold. These are profitably 
extracted from the burnt ore by Claudet’s process, and some idea of 
the importance of the copper and silver will be gained by reference 
to the following figures.® During the year 1881 there wore obtained 
from cupreous pyrites imported into the United Kingdom in 3881, 
mainly from Spain and Portugal, 34,000 tons of copper, 268,463 oz. 
of silver, and 1490 oz. of gold. The total value of the silver and 
gold was £64,195. 

The total output of iron ore in 3880 was 8,666,838 metric tons,^® 
more than two- thirds, viz., 2,683,627 tons, being obtained from the 
celebrated mines near Bilbao in the province of Biscay. England, 
France, Belgium, and Germany are all glad to draw supplies of 

7 Nome statistkhe sutla tndustria Mte^raria in Italia dot 18G0 al 1880, Rome, 

1881, p. 406. ^ 

8 BstadUtica Minera de EspaUa, eorf'espondiente at aHode 1880, Madrid, 1081^ 
p. 87, 

» Hunt, Mineral Statisties, Ac., p. 46. 

Estadistiea Minera, Ac., ut supra, p. 16. 
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excellent red and brown hematite from the Bilbao mines. Mnrcia 
oomes next in importance to Biscay, with a production of 539,828 
tons. 

Portugal, — The great mineral belt of Huelva extends into Portugal, 
and deposits of cupreous pyrites almost identical with that of 
Rio Tinto have been wrought from very early ages. The i)rincipal 
mine, San Domingos, is close to the Spanish frontier. It is estimated 
that the working had yielded up to the year 1877 no less than 
8,578,745 EngliA tons of cupreous pyrites, by far the greater part 
of this having been extracted in recent times. The quantity or ore 
raised from the mine in 1882 was 405,029 tons. 

Portugal possesses notable manganese mines, but produces com- 
paratively small quantities of iron, lead, and copper. 

Norway , — The mines at Kongsberg are famous for the large 
quantities of native silver they produce, and enormous musses are 
sometimes met with. The annual output is from 10,000 to 12,000 
troy ounces. Copper ore and cupreous pyrites are also mined in 
Norway, and there are important workings for nickel and cobalt 
and for apatite. Alluvial gravels have been washed for gold in 
Norwegian Finland. 

Sweden , — The most important mineral obtained in Sweden is 
iron ore, much being in the form of magnetite ; red hwmatito also 
is mined, and brown heematite is dredged up from some of the lakes. 
The principal iron-producing districts are those of Norberg, Danne* 
mora, Nora, and Persoberg. The output of the Swedish mines in 
1880 was— 


Iron ore 775,205 tons. Zinc ore 43, (62 tons. 

lead ore 12,988 „ Copper ore 29,380 „ 


(77Ycce.— One of the most interesting undertakings of modern 
times lias been the re-working of the Lauriutn iniiiea, which are 
situated in the southern extremity of Attica ; and an account of them 
written by Cordelia furnishes many curious chdails conc‘crning the 
methods of mining, washing, and smelting cm])]uyed by the ancients. 
The workings for lead and silver upi»enr to have been carried on 
with the greatest vigour between 600 ii c. nnd the Peloponnesian 
War, and were finally abandoned in the 1st century of the Christian 
era. Huge piles of slag which had accumulated from the old 
smelting works were found to be well worth being re- worked for 
silver and lead, and operations were commenced in 1864. Five 
years later the old heaps of mine refuse began to be treated, and at 
last in 1876 a French company resumed working the mine. A 
Greek company employing some 3000 persons is now producing 
annually from the old mine hoa])s no less than 8000 to 9000 tons 
of pig lead, yielding 45 oz. of silver to the ton, whilst the mines of 
the Oompagnie fran^aUe dot mines du Lauriim made an output in 
1881 of 36,664 tons (metric) of roasted calamine, vdth 40 to 60 per 
cent, of zinc, in addition to ]ca<l ore and mixed ores. Cordelia cal- 
culates that during the three huudrod years the Laurium mines were 
worked by the ancients the total amount of lead produced was 
2,100,000 tons, with 22 J million troy lb of silver. Besides this the 
ancients loft behind two million tons of lead slifgs containing on an 
average 10 '67 per cent, of lead, 109 million tons of mine refuse 
with 1 J to 18 per cent, of lead, and excavations to the extent of 61 
milliou cubic yards with lead ore still in sight. They did not 
touch the calamine deposits. ‘ Next in importance to lead, silver, 
and zinc comes bay-salt, and after that emery. The island of 
Naxos furnished 3300 metric tons of emery in 1877, valued at 
jC28,000. 

J^rica . — Algeria is rich in iron, and three-fourths of the value 
of its total mineral output are due to ores of this metal. In 
1880 the iron mines produced 614,000 metric tons of ore, Mokta- 
el-hadid mine, near Bona, alone yielding about 300,000 tons. 
Algeria also possesses mines of copper, lead, ziue, and antimony. 

The name “ Gold Coast ” ax)plie<l to part of the shores of Africa, 
denotes its productiveness of the precious metal, and it is probable 
that very important supplies of gold will one day be derived from 
various districts of the Dark Continent. 


For many centuries India was regarded as possessing 
fabulous mineral wealth, and a strong basis for this idea may m 
found in the existence of traces of mining on a very extensive s^e. 
No doubt in early days India did supply what then ap|>eared to be 
venr large quantities of metals, and a country that produces gold 
and precious stones is apt to be endowed by the popular mind with 
boundless riches. The actual amounts of mineral raised in India 
at the present day are comparatively small. Gold exists over con- 
siderable ureas, but it remains to be proved that the gold mines of 
the Wynoad and Mysore can bo profitably worked by British com- 
panies. Diamonds occur and are worked in alluvial diggings 
and in a conglomorato belonging to the Yindbyan formation. 
Sappliires and rubies are obtained from Upper Burmah. Ceylon* 
produced in 1880 no loss than 10,286 tons of graphite or plumbago, 
valued at iOl 92, 879. Petroleum Is abundant in Up])er Burmah, aud 
oil from wells has been utilized for upwards of twenty centuries. 
The total output in 1873 was estimated to be about 10,000 tons 
yearly. Tin ore occurs and is worked in Tcnasscrim. Passing into 
Siam and the Malay Peninsula wo find deposits of alluvial tin ore, 
producing what is known in commerce as Straits tin. A little to 
tho east are the islands of Banca and Billiton, which for many years 
have been a source of wealth to the Dutch Government. The sales 
of Banca tin in 1881 amounted to 4339 tons, and those of Billiton tin 
to 4736 tons, whilst 11,476 tons of Straits tin were exported from 
Penang and Singapore.* Stanniferous alluvia are also worked in 
Karimon, Singkep, and Sumatra, wliilst tho latter island possesses 
also valuable scams of coal. 

Borneo furni.shcs coal, antimony ore, and some cinnabar; and 
river-gravels arc washed for dianionds, gold, and platinum. 

There is no doubt that the mineral wealth of China is enormous. 
In addition to important coal-fields it possesses numerous roetallio 
mines. The province of Yunnan in tho south of the empire seems 
to bo specially favoured with regard to metalliferous wealth, for 
mines of gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, and iron are worked there, 
whilst jade and precious stones are found in the beds of rivers. 

Japan produces more than 3000 tons of copper yearly, or about as 
much as the British Isles. The output of b ad and tin is insignifi- 
cant, but the quantity of silver, exceeding 300,000 oz. yearly, is 
worthy of notice. Gold, iron, and petroleum are other products of 
Japan. 

The gold of Siberia has been mentioned in speaking of Russia. 

Canada , — The Dominion of (Canada is rich in minerals. Gold- 
bearing quartz veins arc worked in Nova Scotia, whilst in British 
Columbia alluvial deposits are the main source of the supply. 
Silver occurs on Lake Superior, the most important mine being that 
of Silver Islet, wliich from 1869 to the spring of 1877 yielded 2J 
milliou ounces of silver, and gave a profit of £200,000. 

Rocks resembling tlie copper-bearing strata of the United States 
territory are mined in Michipoten island in Dako Superior. Iron 
ores, in the form of magnet ito, red heematite, liinouite, and ilmonite, 
are worked in various parts of C-anada, 

Petroleum is derived from oil wells in ■Western Ontario, and the 
quantity refined in 1875 was about 210,000 barrels, eaeh of 40 
gallons. It is in Ontario also that the veins of apatite exist from 
which a large amount of that useful mineral lias been raised. 

United States , — The mineral wealth of the United States is 
admirably summed up by Mr Richard P. Rothwell in his address 
to the American Institute of Mining Engineers.® 

** Production of Coal^ Met alt Petroleum in 1881.® 


Anthracite 30,201,940 tons (<•/ 2240 ftt). 

lUtuininous coal 42,417,704 „ (of 2000 tl*). 

Pig Iron 4,144,000 „ (of 2240 tt)). 

Lead 105,000 „ 

Copper 31,000 „ ,, 

Quicksilver 59,000 flasks (of 701 lb. avoir 

Gold «(.31,870,000 (=1,541,711 o*.). 

Sliver 945 078.000 (asH805,y0O os.). 

Petroleum 27,204,000 barrels (of 42 gallon.*!). 


Cape Colony possesses rich copper mines in the Namaqualaud 
division, which in 1882 produced ore and metal worth £331, .646; 
however, tho most valuable and remarkable mineral dej»o.sits of 
Africa at the present time are the diamond mines. The first 
diamonds were obtained from recent gravel in the bod of the A'aul 
river, and it was afterwards discovered that the precious stones 
could be obtained from the so-called dry diggings. The most im- 
portant of these, the Colesberg Kopje, now known as the Kimberley 
mine, produced in 1881 diamonds weighing 900,000 carats, worth 
£1,676,000. Tliree other neighbouring mines are Old Do Beer’s, 
which yielded 300,000 carats in 1881, worth £600,000, Du Toil’s 
Pan, and Bnlfontein. The value of the diamonds raised in South 
Africa since 1870 amounts to forty millions sterling indeed the 
Kimberley mine alone was estimated in 1877 to have already pro- 
duced ten million pounds worth of diamonds, extracted from 4 
million tons of diaraantiferous rock. 


1 A. Cordelia, Mlneralogiich-geologlsebe RelieikUzen am Orlechenland,** 
Berg- und hiUteim&nnuehe ZtUung, vol. xlIL, 188S, p. 21. 

s A. J. Ifaedunald. *'Tlie Value of tbe Cape as a Dependency of Great Britain,** 
nu Timm, M May 1888. 


**Tlie statistics of other useful minernis and metals show an equally marvclloue 
advance during the past thirty years. The ]>ruducti()n of ]>!» Iron, wltleh in 1853 
was 541,000 net tons, in ISOJ was 058,000 tons, und In 1871 was 1,708,000 tons. 
Ten years later, In 1881, we produced no less than 4,141,000 ions, an increase in 
thirty years of nearly 800 per cent. 

Lead, wliich appears at 14,400 tons in 1652, varied but little from tliut flgure 
until the construction of railroads into tho argentiferous lead-mining districts of 
the west about 1870. Eureka, Nevada, Utaii, and more recently Coloiado, with 
Us Lcadvllle bonanzas, ra)>Ully raised the production fixnn 18,000 tons in 1871 to 
47,000 toDs in 1878, 75,000 tons in 1877, and 105.000 tons in 1881. 

"Our production of copper steadily IncreitsiMl ft'om 1000 tons in 1852 to 81,000 
tons in 1881, ->-1116 cnonnous output of tiwit unrivalled mine Calumet and llccla 
steadying tlio production and neutralizing the fluctuations of the lesser mines. 

** Quicksilver has shown wide fluctuations, duo more to trade combinations than 
to the condition of the mines. In 1852 the output amounted to 20,000 flasks; 


, * Statiitieal AhUtradfar the Several Colonial and other Pottestioni of the Unitat 

Kingdom in each pear from 1860 to 1880, London, 1882, p. 89. 

4 Hunt, Min, Stat, for 1881, p. 9. 

5 Engineering and Mining Journal, vol. xxxiv. p. 174. 

5 The total production of coal in the United States In 1682 amounted fa 
86,862,614 tons of 2240 Ih {Colliery Guardian for 1888, p. 781). The quantities of 
metals produced In 1882 are estimated to be— pig iron 4,62M28 gross tons of 
2240 Jh each, lead 123,000 gross tons, copper 40,000 gross tons {The Iron, BSeeltQfm 
Allied Tradee in 1882, p. IBS ; Eng. cr^ »/tn. Jour., vol. xxxr. p. 27). 
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trat it went m low m 10«000 fliokt In 1660, nnd roio to 68,000 fluki Oto yotn 
nter; from this it daeUned to 15,000 flaskf In 1875, thooffh In the following year 
It gr^ to 75,000 flaska. laat year we produced 59,000 flaeka. 

** Gold ia tne only metal in whlcli our production haa keen declining. In 1859 
It amounted to 180,000,000; hut, with aome flnetuationa, it haa now declined to 
leaa than #89,000,000 annually. 

“The production of ailver, on the contrary, baa largely increaaed. Gommenc* 
ing in 1859 with #100,000, it hat now attained #45,000,000. In 1877 only were 
fiieae flgurea exceeded, and then only by about #1,000,000. 

“ The production of petroleum, that great American induatry, haa grown with 
wonderful rapidity. In 1859 It commenced with only 8000 barrela, antL after an 
almoat uniform increaae, it attained laat year the enormona flgurea of ^,000,000 
barrels. Scientific investigation has recently raised a note of warning in this 
induatry, asserting tho limited area of oil-producing territory and its approaching 
exhaustion." 

Some valuable Btatistics concerning the production of the precious 
metals in the United States are contained in a report issued by the 
Census Bureau. > The output for the year ended Slst Hay 1880 is 
summed up as follows 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Total 


Ounces. 

Value. 

Ounces. 

Value. 

Value. 

Deep mines.... 
Flaoert 

1,033,974 

580,767 

#21,874,152 

12,005,511 

81,717,297 

80,177 

#41,007,296 

103,661 

#62.881,448 

12,109,179 

All mines 

1,614,741 

83,379,663 

81,797,474 

41,110,957 

74,490,620 


The State producing the greatest value is Colorado, viz., 
tl 9, 249, 172, or gold 180,607 oz. and silver 12,800,119 oz. ; Cali- 
^)rnia comes next, having produced $18,801,828 of bullion, and then 
Nevada, with #17,818,909 of bullion. 

The greatest gold producer among the States and Territories is 
California, with 829,676 oz. of gold, half from deep mines and half 
from placers. Next follows Nevada, with 236,468 oz. of gold, of 
which only p.bout 1 per cent, came from placer mines ; then Dakota, 
159,920 oz. of gold, nearly entirely produced by deep mines ; and in 
tho fourth rank Colorado, 130,607 oz., with a placer production of 
less than 5000 oz. 

The greatest silver producer is Colorado, with 12,800,119 oz.; 
then Nevada, 9,614,661 oz. ; then Utah, 3,668,865 oz.; Montana, 
2,246,938 oz. ; and fifthly Arizona, 1,798,920 oz. 

It is useless within the limits of this article to attempt to convey 
an adequate idea of the enormous mineral resources of the United 
States. We can merely very briefly allude to some of the principal 
deposits, which are of commercial value on account of their magni- 
tude, of scientific interest owing to their mode of occurrence, and of 
technical importance as having led to the introduction of consider- 
able improvements in the arts of mining, milling, and dressing. 

Among these may be mentioned the coal and anthracite mines 
and oil wells of Pennsylvania, tho gold and quicksilver mines of 
California, the silver mines of Nevada, tho lead and silver mines 
of Colorado, and the copper mines of Lake Superior. The articles 
Coal (vol. yi. p. 60) and Gold (vol. x. p. 743) may be referred to 
for information concerning the occurrence of these minerals and 
the method of extracting gold by hydraulic mining and improved 
stamping machinery. 

Quicksilver in the form of native mercury and cinnabar occurs in 
considerable abundance in California, and much of it is found in 
connexion with serpentine, either in the serpentine itself or in sand- 
stone near its junction with serpentine. Tho most important mines 
are those of New Almaden in the southern part of the State near 
San Jose. The deposit ut Sulphur Bank in Lake County is of much 
geolomcal interest. It consists of native sulphur, gypsum, and 
cinnabar in a decomposed andesitic lava close to an extinct geyser 
from wliich boiling water still issues. The top of the bank was 
worked open-cast for sulphur, and then for sulphur and cinnabar, 
and now underground mining is carried on in stratified sandstone 
and shale impregnated with cinnabar and underlying the lava. 

Some of the most marvellous silver mines in the world arc those 
upon the Comstock lode in Nevada. A horizontal section of part 
of this great vein is shown on Plate IV., copied from tho excellent 
and well-known report of Mr J. D. Hague,^ Tho strike is nearly 
north and south, and the dip about 48® to the east. ** The vein 
matter of the Comstock consists of crushed and decomposed 
country rock, clay, and quartz.” ‘*Up to January 1, 1880, the 
Comstock had yielded in twenty years about #326,000,000 worth 
t)f bullion. The total length of shafts and galleries is about 
260 miles. The number of men employed in the mines in January 
1880 was 2800, earning average wages of #4 a day. At the same 
date 840 men wore at work in the amalgamating mills,”* The 
heat of the Comstock lode is remarkable. On the 2700 feet level 
of the Yellow Jacket mine Mr Becker found the temperature of the 
water to be 168®, that of the air 126® ; whilst the water in the Yellow 
Jacket shaft at a depth of 3066 feet has a temperature of 170® Fahr.* 

1 Clarence King, special agent of the Censua, Statiitia of the Produetim of tht 
Preeioua MeitaU m Unittd Waaliington, 1881, p. 69. 

s United JBteUes Ueoloffieal JSxploratien of ih$ Fortieth Parallel toI. Ul.. Mining 
Induatry, AUaa, plate 11. 

* Ouvnoe KInff, Fint AmuuU Rtport tftht U.& Oetlegteal /Suntp, n. W. 
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During the last few years the Comstock lode hat been falling olS 
in productiveness. In 1876 the total yield of the Comstock lode 
was #88,672,984 (gold, #18,002,906; silver, #20,670,078). During 
the census year ending May 81, 1880, the product of the whole 
Comstock district, including outlying veins, was #6,922,880 (gold, 
1^,109,166; silver, #8,818,174), showing a decline of #81,650,664, 
or 82 ‘06 per cent., since 1876.* 

'^ough the extraction of silver from its ores mav be regarded 
as the business of the metallurgist rather than of the miner, we 
must not forget to mention that it is to the necessities of the tieat- 
mont of the Nevada ores that we owe the system of pan amalgama* 
tion first developed in that State and practised since in Colorado. 

Another district in Nevada which cannot be passed over in 
silence is that which contains the Eureka and Richmond mines, which 
are celebrated, not only for the silver they have produced, but also 
fer the important trial in which the issue hinged upon the defini- 
tion of the term vein or lode (p. 441). The bullion produced in the 
Eureka district from ore raised and treated during the census year 
ended May 81, 1880, was— gold, 62,893 oz.; and silver, 2,087,666 
oz. ; worth altogether #8,984,621.* 

The history of Leadville in Colorado seems like a romance when 
we read of the rapid development of the mines, the creation of a 
large and important town, the erection of smelting works and the 
building of railways, under vei^ adverse conditions, in the heart of 
the Rocky Mountains, all withm the space of four or five years. It 
afibrds additional proof that tho miner is the true pioneer of 
civilization. The main facts concerning the Leadville deposits are 
admirably summed up by Mr S. F. Emmons, from whose report ^ 
we borrow, not only the following facts, but also the geological 
section across the district (Plato IV.). 

The principal deposits of tho region are found at or near the 
lunction of tne porphyry with the Blue limestone^ which is the 
lowest member of the Carboniferous formation. This bed is about 
160 or 200 feet thick, and consists of dark blue dolomitic limestone. 
At the top there are concretions of black chert. The porphyry 
occurs in intrusive sheets which generally follow the bedding, and 
almost invariably a white porphyry is found overlying the Blue 
limestone. This porphyry is of Secondary age ; it is a \^ite homo- 
geneous-looking rock, composed of quartz and felspar of even 
granular texture, in which the porphyritic ingredients, which are 
accidental rather than essential, are small rectangular crystals of 
white felspar, occasional double pyramids of quartz, and fresh hexa- 
gonal plates of biotito or black mica. Along the plane of contact 
with tne porphyry the limestone has been transformed, by a process 
of gradual replacement, into a vein consisting of argentiferous 
galena, cerussite, and cerargyrite mixed with the hydrous oxides of 
iron and manganese, chert, granular cavernous quartz, clay, heavy 
spar, and '^Chinese talc,” a silicate and sulphate of alumina. The 
vein seems to have been formed by aqueous solutions, which took 
up their contents from the neighbouring eruptive rocks and brought 
about tho alteration of the limestone as they percolated downwards 
through it. In Carbonate Hill, a gradual passage may be observed 
from dolomite into earthy oxides of u-on and manganese. The masses 
of workable ore are extremely irregular in shape, size, and distribu- 
tion. They are often 80 to 40 feet thick vertically, and occasionally 
80 feet, but only over a small area. The rich ore bodies are common- 
est in the upper part of the ore-beai’ing stratum. At Fryer Hill 
the Blue limestone is almost entirely re^aced by vein material. 

In the census year ended May 81, 1880, Lake County, Colorado, 
which includes the Leadville district, produced 28,226 gioss tons of 
lead, with 8880 oz. of gold and 8,858,946 oz. of silver, of a total 
value of #18,082,464.* 

The most important copper mines of tho United States are those 
on Lake Superior, where tlie native metal occurs ** in veins, in large 
masses, or scattered more or loss uniformly iu certain beds which 
are either amygdaloid or conglomerates.”* The principal copper- 
producing districts are in Michigan, where the Tortago Lake dis- 
trict, in Houghton county, contains the famous Calumet and Hocla 
mine, which alone proiluced 16,837 tons of copper in 1S80, or about 
half the entire output of the United States. The deiK>sit from 
whence this vast amount of copper was obtained is a bod of con- 

f lomerate, generally called a vem, dipping about 88® north-west, 
t has boon worked for a depth of 2260 foot on the incline. In 
1876 the stuff stamped yielded per cent of copper. 

In conclusion, we will point out that tho value of the mining 
industry in the United States exceeds that of any other country in 
the world, Mr Porter estimating it for 1879-1880 at 860 million 
dollars, and that of Great Britain at 826 mUlions.'* Germany holds 

5 Clarence King, StatUties of the Production of the Prteioue Metalt in the 
United Statu, Waehington, 1881, p. 19. 

« Op. cfr., p. 91. 

’ Abetraet of a Report upon the Oeology and Mininff Induetry of LeaMlle, 
Colorado, Washington, 1889. 

6 Clarence King, op. eU., p. 47. 

9 Charlea £. Wright, connnlialoner, Annuai Report of the CornnUeitmer of 
Mineral Statietice for the State of MitMgom for 1880, Lenalng, Michigan, 1881. 

Rohett F. Porter, The Wut from the Oeneue of 1880, Qilcago and London 
1882, p. 19. 
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the third nmk, fellowed by Fnmoe and Russia. The United States 
prodnoe 88 per cent.^ of the gold yield of the whole world, 50 per 
cent, of the silver, 22 per cent of the pig iron,* 29 per cent of the 
steel, and about per cent of the lea!^ 

has been renowned for its gold and silver mines ever since 
the Spaniards first took possession of it and its production is still 
very considerable. Indeed, after the United States, it still produces 
flur more silver than any other country in the world. The average 
annual output of silver duiing the twenty-five years 1861 to 1876 
is estimated by Dr Adolf ^etbeer at 501,520 kilogrammes, or 
16,124,1235 oz. ;* whilst the average annual output of gold during 
the same period was 1785 kilogrammes, or 57,889 oz. Tin ore 
occurs in considerable quantities in Mexico, and is likely to he 
worked on a large scale as soon as the tin district is opened up by 
a railway. 

Central America possesses numerous gold mines. 

SotUh Venezuela produces gold, copper, and a little 

lead. The copper is found at Aroa near the north coast, and the 

f old in the province of Guiana, which is now producing upwards of 
00,000 oz. annually. It is highly probable that the existence of 
this jifold was known to the Indians, who reported it to Sir Walter 
Ralemh, and so led him to undertake his unfortunate expedition in 
search of * ' £1 Dorado. ” French Guiana contains workable dciiosits 
of gold, and yielded 72,168 oz. in 1880. 

Tne chain of the Andes forms a long belt of mineral-producing 
country. Beginning with the United States of Colombia we have 
a country rich in gold, — the State of Antiqiioia being especially 
favoured in this respect. The annual yield of all the states is about 
200,000 oz. Colombia has mines of rock salt, yielding 19,000 tons 
a year, and the emerald mine at Muzo has long been famous. Peru 
is renowned for its silver mines ; the best-known are those of Cerro 
de Pasco, situated at an elevation of 14,000 feet above the sea-level. 
Passing into Bolivia, we must notice the silver mines of Potosi, 
the wealth of which is proverbial. Chili is best known os the 
principal copper-producing country of South America ; but its silver 
mines are not unimportant, and beds of nitrate of soda are largely 
wrought. 

The most remarkable gold mines of Brazil lie in the province of 
Minas Geraes, whilst diamonds are obtained in that of Matto 
Grosso. In the Argentine Republic gold, silver, and copper mines 
are worked, especially in the provinces on the eastern flanks of the 
Andes. 

The total annual output of the precious metal in South America 
is estimated to be upwards of 300,000 oz. of gold, and 2,000,000 oz. 
of i^ver. In 1877 Chili exported 35,128 metric tons of metallic 
•copper, in addition to ore and regulus. 

Australia is reniarkablv rich iu minerals, especially 
gold (see Gold, vol. x. p. 744), tin, and copper, and its coal ueposits 
arc likely to be largelv utilized in the future. 

Queensland, though a young colony, has already made itself 
famous for gold and tin, and it also possesses vast resources of coal 
and copper, in addition to the ores of other metals. The (Quantity 
of gold sent by escort from the different gold fields was 204,388 oz. 
in 1880, in addition to what was carried by private hands. Tin ore 
was first worked in 1872 near the border of the colony with New 
South Wales, and large quantities of stream tin have been obtained 
from very shallow alluvial diggings near Stanthorpe. Like gold, 


tiha tin ore is not confined to one district ; it ooenrs and is worked 
at the North Palmer diggings ; a Uttle to the south is Great 
Western, rich in tin ore, and so is Herberton to the north-east on 
the other side of the Dividing range. 

In 1881 New South Wales* produced minerals and metals worth 
£2,878,191, viz., 149,627 oz. of gold, 1,776,224 tons of coal, 8200 
tons of tin, 5493 tons of copper, 6560 tons of iron, besides silver, 
oil-shale, and antimony. In addition to the facts concerning the 
occurrence of gold already mentioned (2oc. cif.), it is interesting to 
note that aurimrous conglomerates containing the precious metid in 
payable quantities have been discovered and work^ in this colony 
in rocks of the age of the Coal Measures.* The most important tin 
district is that of Vegetable Creek in New England, which from 
1872 to 1880 produced 20,988 tons of tin ore. The accompanving 
map (fig. 105*) shows the recent alluvium which has hitherto been 
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PiQ. 106.— Sketch Map of Part of Vegetable Creek, New South Wales, 
showing recent and ancient tig deposits. The stippled part re* 
resents tin-bearing alluvium. The shaded part AB denotes 
asalt which has covered the lower portions of the ancient tin- 
bearing alluvia (deep leads), as explained in fig. 106. The rest is 
granite. 

the main source of the supply, and the deep leads which, ta far as 
explored at present, promise still greater nches. The section (fig. 
106*) shows that those deop leads, like those of the gold fields 


Lead, 

about fiO ft. deep, 
not rich. 


Dsbp Lead, 
about 160 ft. deep, 
tin wash from 2 ft. 


Lead, 

about 60 ft, deep, 
and vprv rich. 



Fia. 106. — Enlarged Section (on AB of fig. 106) across Deep Leads in Vegetable Creek, New South Wales. 


/Gold, vol. x. p. 743), are old alluvia preserved under a capping of 
basaltic lava. There are also numerous tin lodes which are begin- 
ning to be worked. 

Victoria heads the list of gold-producing British colonies, having 
yielded in 1882^ as much as 864,610 oz., of which 352,078 oz. were 
derived from alluvial deposits, and 612,682 oz. from quartz mines. 
1077 tons of tin ore were raised and 876 tons of antimony ore. 

South Australia is the great copper-producing province, though 
the yield is not so great as it was ten years ago. The principal 


^ Clareace King, op, eU„ p. 98. 

> Junes H. Swank, StatUUct qf the Iron and Steel Froduetiom of the United 
Statu, Washington, 1881, p. 179. 

* Dr Adolf Soetbeer, Bdeltnetall’ProduJttioH, Ootha, 1879, p. 60. 

* AwnwU Setpart o/ the Department qf Minu, Neu South Walu, for the year 
1881, Melboume, 1888, p. 8. 

6 Annual Report of the Department qfJfinu, yew South Walet, for the year 
1876, Sydney, 1877, p. 178. 

* Pnmlshed by Mr W. H. Wesley. 

7 Mimred Statistiee of Victoria for the year 1882, llelboBmo* 1888 p. 7. 


mines now at work are on Yorke’s Peninsula. In 1881* South 
Australia produced 3824 tons of copper, worth £268,870, and 21,638 
tons of copper ore, worth £154,926, 

In 1881 Western Australia exported 1400 tons of lead ore, valued 
at £11,204. 

Tasmania, like some parts of Australia, is rich in tin ore, which 
is now obtained principally from an alluvial deposit at Mount 
Biseboff, The ore is now almost entirely smelted in the colony, and 
in 1880 the exports were 3951 tons of metal and 8 tons of ore, worth 
altogether £841,736. 

imo Zealand bitTLif^hee a considerable amount of gold from quartz 
reefs and alluvial diggings. The annual exports during the ten 
yean 1862 to 1872 were often 600,000 and even 700,000 oz. Of late 
yean the yield has gradually diminished, and in 1880 only 303,215 
oz., valued at £1,220,263, were exported. Silver is exported to the 


- fftatfMtieai RepMer of the Frovituse qf South Auttralia far the year 
Adelaida. 1882 .r 
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extent of 20,000 to 80,000 oz. annuall}^ ; it is mainly deriyed from 
the gold obtained in the Thames district, which contains abont 80 
per cent, of the less valuable metal. Coal is worked in several 
places, but the total output is at present comparatively small. 

New Caledmia.-^Th(i discovery of nickel ore in this island by 
M. Gamier in 1867 was one of great mineralogical interest, and it 
has since borne fruits of considerable commercial importance. The 
New Caledonia ores are hydrous silicates of nickel and magnesium, 
whicli occur in veins in serpentine, and contain from 7 to 18 per 
cent, of metal. The mineral is found on the Mont d’Or not far 
from Noumea. Most of the ore is sent to France to be treated. 
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To the lilt of works on minlra mentioned in the arttele Coal (toL vL b. tH 
the following may be added :--CnUon, Court dPerploitatioti det Mitm, 

1874, and English translation by C. Le Kere Foster and W. Galloway ; Serlot 
IMlfadtn tur Bergbavkwnde^ Berlin, 1678 ; Zoppettl, Arto mfasrorto, ]lilai 4 
1882 : A. von Groddeck, bU L^re von dm LagerttdUm dm ErUt Letpuc, 1879 ; 
P. von RIttinger, Leltrbvch der AvfberHtungjdtundtf Berlin, 1867 ; Jaht^nOt JW 
dot Berg- und ffdttenuesen im Kdnigrtiche Saehton, Freiberg, onnnally; Anattol 
Bfportt of H,M. Jmpeetort of Mints ; Preliminary Report of Her Maiestfe 
Commission's Appointed to Inquire into Aceidmts in ifrnes, London, 1861; 
Annales des Mines, Paris, 6 parts pnblished yearly ; The Engineering and Mininp 
Journal, New York, published weekly ; Transactions of the American Jrutitute of 
Mining Engineer's, Philadelphia ; Die berg- und hUUtnm&nnische Zeitung, Leipido, 
weekly; Oesterreichische Zeitschfift fiir Berg- und Hiittenwesen, Vienna, 
weekly. (C. L. N. F.) 


MINISTRY, Ever since the introduction of nionarcliical 
institutions into England the sovereign has always been 
surrounded by a select body of confidential advisers to 
assist the crown in the government of the country. At 
no period could a king of England act, according to law, 
without advice in the public concerns of the kingdom; 
the institution of the crown of England and the insti- 
tution of the j>rivy council are coeval. At the era of 
the Norman Conquest the king’s council, or as it is now 
called the privy council, was composed of certain select 
members of the aristocracy and great officers of state, 
specially summoned by the crown, with whom the sove- 
reign usually advised in matters of state and government. 
In the earlier stages of English constitutional history 
the king’s councillors, as confidential servants of the 
monarch, were present at every meeting of parliament in 
order to advise upon matters judicial in the House of 
Lords; but in the reign of Richard IT. the privy coun- 
cil dissolved its judicial connexion with the peers and 
assumed an independent jurisdiction of its own. It was 
in the reign of Henry VI. that the king’s council first 
assumed the name of privy council, and it was also during 
the minority of this sovereign that a select council was 
gradually emerging from out of the larger body of the 
privy council, which ultimately resulted in the institution 
of the modern cabinet. Since the Revolution of 1 688, and 
the develoj)ment of tlic system of })arliamentary govern- 
ment, the privy council has dwindled into comparative 
insignificance when contrasted with its original authorita- 
tive position. The power once swayed by the privy council 
is now exercised by tliat unrecognized select committee of 
the council which we call the cabinet. The practice of 
consulting a few confidential advisers instead of the whole 
privy council had been resorted to by English monarchs 
from a very early period ; but the first mention of the term 
cabinet council in contradistinction to privy council occurs 
in the reign of Charles I., when the burden of state affairs 
was intrusted to the committee of state which Clarendon 
says was enviously called the “ cabinet council.” At first 
government by cabinet was as unpojmlar as it was irregular. 
Until the formation of the first })arliamentary ministry by 
William III. the ministers of the king occupied no 
recognized position in the House of Commons; it was 
indeed a moot point whether they were entitled to sit at 
all in the lower chamber, and they were seldom of one 
mind in the administration of matters of importance. 
Before the Revolution of 1688 there were ministers, but 
no ministry in the modern sense of the word ; colleague 
schemed against colleague in tlie council chamber, and it 
was no unconunon thing to see ministers opposing one 
another in parliament upon measures that ought to have 
been supported by a united cabinet. As the exchange 
from government by prerogative to government by parlia- 
ment, consequent upon the Revolution of 1 688, developed, 
and the House of Commons became more and more the 
centre and force of the state, the advantage of having 
ministers in the legislature to explain and defend Uie 
measures and policy of the executive Government began 


gradually to be appreciated. The public authority of the 
crown being only exercised in acts of administration, or, in 
other words, through the medium of ministers, it became 
absolutely necessary that the advisers of the sovereign, 
who were responsible for every public act of the crown as 
well as for the general policy they had been called upon to 
administer, should have seats in both Houses of Parliament. 
The presence of ministers in the legislature was the natural 
consequence of the substitution of government by i)arlia- 
ment for the order of things that had existed before 1688. 
Still nearly a century had to elapse before political 
unanimity in the cabinet was recognized as a political 
maxim. From the first parliamentary ministry of William 
III. until the rise of the second Pitt divisions in the cabinet 
were constantly occurring, and a prime minister had more 
to fear from the intrigues of his own colleagues than from 
the tactics of the opposition. In 1812 an attempt was 
made to form a ministry consisting of men of opposite 
political principles, who were invited to accept office, not 
avowedly as a coalition Government, but with an offer to 
the Whig leaders that their friends should be allowed a. 
majority of one in the cabinet. This offer was declined 
on the plea that to construct a cabinet on “ a system of 
counteraction was inconsistent with the prosecution of any 
uniform and beneficial course of policy,” From that date 
it has been an established principle that all cabinets are to 
be formed on some basis of political union agreed upon by 
the members composing the same when they accept ofllce 
together. It is now also distinctly understood that the 
members of a cabinet are jointly and severally responsible 
for each other’s acts, and that any attempt to separate 
between a particular minister and his colleagues in such 
matters is unfair and unconstitutional. 

The leading members of an administration constitute the 
Cabinet (q,v,). The members of an administration who 
are sworn of the council, but who are not cabinet minis- 
ters, are the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, the vice-president 
of the council for education, the judge advocate general, 
and the chief officers of the royal household. The sub- 
ordinate members of an administration who are never in 
the cabinet, and who are seldom raised to the distinction of 
privy councillors, are the junior lords of the treasury, the 
joint-secretaries to the treasury, the paymaster-general, the 
junior lords of the admiralty, the parliamentary under- 
secretaries of state, and the law officers of the crown. 

During the present century the power of ministers has 
been greatly extended, and their duties more distinctly 
marked out. Owing to the development of the system of 
parliamentary government, much of the authority which 
formerly belonged to English sovereigns has been delegated 
to the hands of responsible ministers. As now interpreted, 
the leading principles of the British constitution are the 
personal irresponsibility of the sovereign, the responsibility 
of ministers, and the inquisitorial power of parliament. At 
the head of affairs is the prime minister, and the difference 
between theory and practice is curiously exemplified by 
the post he fills. The office is full of anomalies. like the 
cabinet council the prime minister is unknown to the law 
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ttid the oOQBtitution, for legally and according to the 
fictions of the constitution no one privy councillor has as 
such any superiority over another, yet practically the 
premier is the pivot on which the whole administration 
turns. He is the medium of intercourse between the 
cabinet and the sovereign; he has to be cognizant of 
all matters of real importance that take place in the 
different departments so as to exercise a controlling 
influence in the cabinet; he is virtually responsible for 
the disposal of the entire patronage of the crown; he 
selects his colleagues, and by his resignation of office 
dissolves the ministry. Tet, though entrusted with this 
power, and wielding an almost absolute authority, he 
IS in theory but the equal of the colleagues he appoints 
and whose opposition he can silence by the threat of dissolu- 
tion. The prime minister is nominated by the sovereign. 
^*1 offered,” said Sir Eobert Peel on his resignation of 
office, ** no opinion as to the choice of a successor. That 
is almost the only act which is the personal act of the 
sovereign ; it is for the sovereign to determine in whom 
her confidence shall be placed.” Yet this selection by the 
crown is practically limited. No prime minister could 
carry on the government of the country for any length of 
time who did not possess the confidence of the House of 
Commons; and royal favour, if it wore ever invidiously 
exercised, would ultimately have to yield to a regard for 
the public interests. As a general rule the prime minister 
holds the office of first lord of the treasury, either alone or 
in connexion with that of chancellor of the exchequer. 
Before 1806 the premiership was occasionally held in 
connexion with different other offices, — a secretaryship of 
state, the privy seal, and the like, — but it is now almost 
invariably associated with the post of first lord of the 
treasury. With the exception of the premier, whose duties 
are more general than departmental, the work of the other 
members of the administration is exemplified by the title 
of the offices to which they are called. The lord chancellor, 
in addition to the jurisdiction which he exercises in his 
judicial capacity, is prolocutor of the House of Lords by 
prescription, the keeper of the sovereign’s conscience, the 
general guardian of all infants, idiots, an<f lunatics, and to 
him belongs the appointment of all the justices of the 
peace throughout the kingdom. In fonner times the lord 
chancellor was frequently prime minister; the earl of 
Clarendon in the reign of Charles II., however, was the 
last who occupied that position. The lord president of 
the council, who is always a member of the Upper House, 
presides over the department of the privy council, exorcises 
a general superintendence over the education department, 
and has to frame minutes of council upon subjects which 
do not belong to any other department of state. Sub- 
ordinate to his department are separate establishments in 
relation to public health, the cattle plague, and quarantine. 
The post of lord privy seal is one of great trust, though 
its duties are not very onerous, since they simply consist 
in applying the privy seal once or twice a week to a 
number of patents. Ever since the days of Henry YIII. 
the privy seal has been the warrant of the legality of 
grants from the crown and the authority of the lord 
chancellor for affixing the great seal. The lord privy seal 
is always a member of the cabinet. As his official duties 
are light he is at liberty to afford assistance to the 
administration in other ways, and he has often to attend 
to matters which require the investigation of a member 
of the Government. 

The secretaries of state are among the most important members 
of the ministry, and within the present century their number has 
been increased and their duties more specially consolidated. The 
ancient ^iglish monarchs were always attended by a learned ecclesi- 
astic, known at first as their clerk, and afterwards as secretary, 
who conducted the royal correspondence ; but it was not until the 
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end of tlie reign of Queen Elizabeth that these functionaries were 
called secretanes of state. Upon the direction of public affairs 
passing ffom the privy council to the cabinet after 1688, the secre- 
taries of state began to assume those high duties which now render 
their office one of the most influential of an administration. Until 
the reign of Henry VIII. there was generally only one secretary of 
state, but at the end of his reign a second principal secretary was 
appointed. Owing to the increase of business consequent upon the 
union of Scotland, a third secretary, in 1708, was created, but a 
vacancy occurring in this office in 1746 the third 8ecretar3r8hip was 
dispensed with until 1768, when it was again instituted to take 
charge of the increasing colonial business. However, in 1782 the 
office was again abolished, and the charge of the colonies trans- 
ferred to the home secretary ; but owing to the war with France in 
1794 a third secretary was once more apjwinted to Bui>erintend the 
business of the war department, and seven years later the colonial 
business was attached to his do})artment. In 1854 a fourth secre- 
tary of state for the exclusive charge of tlie war department and in 
1868 a fifth secretaryship for India were created. There are there, 
fore now five principal secretaries of state, four of whom, with their 
political undcr-secreturies, occupy seats in the House of CommoiiH. 
One of these secretaries of state is always a member of the House of 
Lords. The secretaries of state are the only authorized channels 
through wliich the royal pleasure is signified to any part of the 
body jiolitic, and the counter-signature of one of them is necessary 
to give validity to the sign manual ; thus, while the personal 
immunity of the sovereign is secured, a responsible adviser for every 
act is provided who has to answer for whatever course the crown 
has pursued. The secretaries of state constitute but one office, and 
are coordinate in rank and ciiual in authority. Each is competent 
in general to execute any part of the duties of the secretary of state, 
the division of duties being a mere matter of arrangement. These 
duties are of the deo]>est im]>ortanco to the welfare of tlie nation. 
The homo secretary controls all matters relating to the internal 
affairs of the country : ho is resjionsiblo for the preservation of the 
public peace and for the security of life and i)roperty throughout 
the kingdom ; he exorcises extensive j»owerB over the civil and 
military authorities of the country, and has a direct controlling 
power over the administration of justice and police in the municijial 
boroughs, over the }>olice in and around London, and over the 
county constabulary ; and ho is esiKJcially resjwnsible for the exor- 
cise of the royal prerogative in the I'eprieve or jiardon of convicted 
offenders or the commutation of their sentences. The foreign secre- 
tary, as his name implies, is the official organ of the crown in all 
communications between Great Britain and foreign powers: lie 
no^^otiates all treaties or alliances with foreign states, protects 
British subjects residing abroad, and demands satisfaction for any 
injuries they may sustain at the hands of foreigners. The secretary 
of state for the colonies has to superintend the government of the 
various colonial iiossessions of the British crown : he appoints tlie 
governors over tlie different dependencies of the crown, and sanc- 
tions or disallows the enactments of the colonial legislatures. Tliis 
latter ))Ower has of late years been much curtailed owing to tlie 
establishment of responsible government in most of the colonies ; 
still it is the duty of the secretary of the colonies to correspond with 
the colonial governors and to offer such suggestions as may be 
expedient to assist the deliberations of the colonial councils and to 
promote the welfare of colonial subjects. Until the year 1854 the 
direction of military aflairs was practically divided between tlie 
commander-in-chief at the horse guards, the board of ordnance, the 
secretary at war, and the secretary of state for war and the colonies. 
Ujion the declaration of hostilities, however, against Russia in 1864, 
the duties of war minister were sejiaratod from those of colonial 
secretary, and a secretary of state for w'ar appointed, in wdiose liands 
the supreme and responsible authoiity over the whole military 
business of the country formerly transacted by the various depart- 
ments was placed. The actions of tlie commander- in -chief are sub- 
ject to the approval of the secretary of state for wa: The duties of 
the commandcr-in -chief embrace the discipline and patronage of the 
army and the direct superintendonco of tne personnel of the army ; 
with the exception of those duties, everything connected with the 
management of the army in yicacc or war (its maUriel and civil 
administration, kv .. } remains in the hands of the war minister. Tha 
subordinate position of the commander-in-chief is the result of the 
British system of parliamentary government The secretary of state 
for war is the minister of the crown and not of parliament ; although 
he is responsible to parliament for the advice he maj ^ve to the 
sovereign, yet it is in the execution of the royal autnorily and 
prerogative that he is superior to the officer commanding in chief. 
The principle of the constitutional army is that command, prefer- 
ment and honour come to it from the crown ; but the general prin- 
ciple is equally undisputed that for all pecuniary remuneration it 
is made to depend on parliament. By the constitution the crown 
exercises its authority only through responsible advisers, and hence 
it follows that the secretary of state for war is supreme over ani 
authority in the army, including the officer commanding in chiet. 
From 1784 to 1868 the territories belonging to the British crown in 
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the East Indies were goremed by a department of state called the 
board of control in coignnction with the court of directors of the 
East India Company. In 1858 this double government was 
abolished, and the entire administration of the British empire in 
India was assumed by the crown, and all the powers formerly exer- 
cised by the East India Company and the board of control were 
transferred to a fifth principal secretary of state. The secretary for 
India is responsible for everything connected with the Indian 
Government at home and abroad ; the whole of the Indian revenues 
are at his disposal, and the governor-general of India is subiect to 
his control. To assist him in his labours, and to act as a check upon 
the exercise of his otherwise arbitrary administrative powers, this 
secretary has the aid of a council of state for India, consisting of 
fifteen persons, of which, however, ho is the president The members 
of the council for India cannot sit in the House of Commons. 

The duties of the other members of the ministry can be briefly 
dismissed. The chancellor of the exchequer at present exercises ail 
the powers which formerly devolved ujicn the treasury board ; he 
has the entire control of all matters relating to the receipt and 
expenditure of public money ; he frames the annual estimates of the 
sums required to defray the expenditure of government in every 
branch of the public service ; and it is his duty to lay before the 
country the annual statement of the estimated expenses of govern- 
ment and of the ways and means by which it is proposed to defray 
those charges, including the imposition or remission of taxes. The 
first lord of the admiralty (since the abolition of the office of lord 
liigh admiral), with the aid of the junior lords who are called the 
lords of the admiralty, conducts tlie administration of the entire 
naval force of the empire both at homo and abroad, and is respon- 
sible to parliament for all his political proceedings ; as the admiralty 
is but an executive board, it is, however, subject on certain matters 
— the number of men ]*e<juirod for the naval service, the distribution 
of the fleet, the strength of foreign squadrons, &c.— to the control 
of the cabinet. The prosidtmt of the board of trade takes cognizance 
of all matters relating to tiado and commerce, and has to protect 
the mercantile interests of the United Kingdom ; until 1864 it was 
not necessary for the president to have a seat in the cabinet, but 
since that date ho has always been a cabinet minister in order to 
insure for his advice on commercial matters a due consideration ; in 
1807 the office of vice-president of the board was abolished. Tlio 
chancellor of the duchy of lAncostcr exercises jurisdiction over all 
matters of equity relating to lands held of the crown in right of the 
duchy of Lancaster ; tlio ollico is, however, practically a sinecure, 
and is usually filled by a leading statesman whoso time is ut the 
service of the Govern inont for the consideration of such important 

?ue8tions as do not come within the jirovince of other dopartments. 
n 1832 the public works and buildings of Great Britain were for 
the first time placed under the control of a responsible minister of 
the crown, and were assigned to the charge of the commissioners of 
woods and forests ; but in 1851 the department of public works was 
separated from the woods and forests and erected into a board under 
the name of the office of lier majesty’s works and public buildings. 
The first commissioner of works is the head of the board, and in hia 
hands is placed the custody of the royal jialaces and parks and of all 
public buildings not specially a.sRigned to the care of other depart- 
ments. Since the establishment of his office the first commissioner 
has frequently had a seat in the cabinet. The duties of the post- 
master-general, of the president of tlie local government board, and 
of the minor members of the administration are so obvious from tho 
titles of tho offices they hold as not to call for any special mention. 

The prime minister is responsible for tho distribution of the chief 
offi^s of ^vemment between the two Houses of rarliament. 
Owing to the development of the House of Commons within the 
present century it is now considered advisable that a larger propor- 
tion of cabinet ministers should have seats in that chamber than 
was formerly tho case. In the first cabinet of George III. only one 
of its mcmc^rs was in the House of Commons and thirtooii in the 
House of Lords. In 1783 Mr Pitt was the solo cabinet minister in 
the Commons. In 1 801 four cabinet ministers were in the Commons 
and five in the Lords. In 1804 Mr Pitt and Lord Castlereagb were, 
out of a cabinet of twelve, tlie only ministers in the Commons. In 
tho Grenville ministry (“All tho Talents’^), of a cabinet of eleven, 
seven were in the Lords and four in the Commons. In 1809, of 
Mr Perceval’s cabinet, six were poera and four commoners. In 1812, 
of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet, ten were peers and only two commoners. 
In 1818, out of a cabinet of fourteen, six were commoners ; and in 
1822, out of a cabinet of fifteen, nine were peers. Since the Reform 
Act of 1832, however, the loading members of Government have 
been more equally apportioned between the two Houses. 

See May, CoMiimion<Unutt»ty of England; Cox, Instituf ions o/tko English 
OovemmmU\ Alpbeui lodd, On Eariiomentarg Oovimmont; Cooke. HUtorgoJ 

(A. c. E.) 

MINE. The genus Putorius, belonging to the family 
Muttdidm or Weasel-like animals (see Mammalia, voL 
XV. p. 440), contains a few species called Minks, distin- 
guished from the rest by slight structural modifications* and 


especially by semiaquatic habits. They form the sabgenus 
Lutreola of Wagner, the genus Vidon of Qray. As in other 
members of the genus, the dental formula is t f , c ^ p 
m \ ; total 34. They are distinguished from the Polecat^ 
Stoats, and Weasels, which constitute the remainder of the. 
group, by the facial part of the skull being narrower and 
more approaching in form that of the Martens, by the pre^ 
molar teeth (especially the first of the upper jaw) being 
larger, by the toes being partially webb^ and by the 
absence of hair in the intervals between the naked pads of 
the soles of the feet. The two best-known species, so much 
alike in size, form, colour, and habits that al^ough they are 
widely separated geographically some zoologists question 
their specific distinction, are P. lutreola^ the Ndrz or Swnq^f- 
otter (Marsh-Otter) of eastern Europe, and P. vison^ the 
Mink of North America. The former inhabits Finland, 
Poland, and the greater part of Kussia, though not found 
east of the Ural mountains. Formerly it extended west- 
ward into central Germany, but it is now very rare, if not 
extinct, in that country. The latter is found in places 
which suit its habits throughout the whole of North 
America. Another form, P. sibiricuSf from eastern Asia, 
of which much less is known, appears to connect the true 
Minks with the Polecats. 

The iinme may have origiuatod in the Swedish maenk ap])liod 
to the European animal. Captain John Smith, in his History oj 
Virginia (1626), at p. 27, speaks of “Martins, Powlecats, Weesels, 
and Miiikus," showing that the animal must at that time have been 
distinguished by a vernacular appellation from its congeners. By 
later authors, as Lawson (1709) and Pennant (1784), it is often 
written “Minx.” For the following desciintion, chiefly taken from 
the American form (though almost equally applicable to that of 
Europe) we are mainly indebted to Elliott Couos’s Fnr^bearing 
Animals of North America, ^ 1877. 

In size it much rescniblcs the English Polecat, ^tho length of the 
head aud body being usually from 15 to 18 inches, that of the tail 
to the end of tho hair about 9 inches. The female is considerably 
smaller than the male. Tho tail is bushy, but tai^ering at the end. 
Tho ears are small, low, rounded, and scarcely project beyond the 
atyacent fur. Tho pelage consists of a dense, soft, matted under fur, 
mixed with long, stiff, lustrous hairs on all parts of the body and 
tail. Tho gloss is greatest on tbs upper parts ; on tho tail the 
bristly hairs predominate. Northern specimens have the flnest and 
most glistening pelage ; in those from southern regions there is less 
difference between the under and over fur, and tho whole pelage is 
coarser and harsher. In colour, different specimens present a con- 
siderable range of variation, but the animal is ordinarily of a rich 
dark brown, scarcely or not nalor below than on the general upper 
parts ; but the back is usually the darkest, and the tail is nearly 
olack. Tlie under jaw, from the chin about as far back as the 
angle of the mouth, is generally white. In the European Mink the 
upper lip is also white, but, as this occasionally occurs in American 
specimens, it foils as an absolutely distingnisliing character. Besides 
the white on the chin, there are often other irregular white patches 
on the under parts of the body. In very rare instances the tail is 
tipped with white. The fur, like th of most of the animals of the 
group to which it belongs, is an important article of commerce. 

The princijial characteristic of the Mink in comparison with its 
congeners is its amphibious mode of life. It is to the water what 
the other Weasels are to the land, or Martens to the trees, being as 
essentially aquatic in its habits as the Otter, Beaver, or Musk-rat, 
and spending perhaps more of its time in the water than it does on 
land. It smms with most of the body submerged, and dives with 
perfect ease, remaining long without coming to tho surface to 
breathe. It makes its nest in burrows in the banks of streams, 
breeding once a year about the mouth of April, and producing five 
or six young at a birth. Its food consists of frogs, fish, freshwater 
molluscs and orustaceaus, as well as mice, rats, niusk-rats, rabbits, 
and small birds. In common with the other animals of the genus, 
it has a very peculiar and disagreeable effluvium, which, accordinA 
to Cones, is more powerful, penetrating, and lasting than that of 
any aniinal of the country except the Skunk. It also possesses the 
courage, ferocity, and tenacity of life of its idlies. when taken 
young, however, it can be readily tamed, and lately Minks have 
been extensively bred in captivity in America both for the sake o^ 
their fur and for the purpore of using them in like manner as FerreU 
in England, to clear buildings of rats. (W. H. F.) 

MINNEAPOLIS, the county seat of Hennepin county, 
Minnesota, United States, and in 1880 tiie first city of 
the State as regards population, lies on both banks of the 
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Miwdftrip pi, at the Ms of St Anthony, U mOes by river 
above St ^uL The east side was first settled, under the 
name of St Anthony, which was incorporated as a city in 
1860. The west side settlement, named Minn^polis, was 
incorporated as a city in 1867, and soon surpassed St 
Anthony in population. In 1872 the two cities were 
united under the name of Minneapolis. The chief in- 
dustries are the manufacture of flour and of lumber, for 
which the falls supply abundant water-power. The Missis- 
sippi here flows over a limestone bed resting upon a friable 
white sandstone; hence erosion is rapid, and the river 
banks show that the falls have receded from a position at 
the mouth of the Minnesota river. In 1851 90 feet of the 
limestone gave way at once; and, as the rock bed extends 
but 1200 feet above the present site of the falls, the 
destruction of the water-power was tlireatened. This has 
been averted by the construction of an apron, or inclined 
plane, of timber, with heavy cribwork at the bottom, and 
the building of a concrete wall in the bed of sandstone 
behind the falls and underneath the channel of the river. 
For this work the United States Government appropriated 
$550,000 and the citizens of Minneapolis contributed 
$334,500. The city has twenty seven flour-mills, which 
can produce 29,272 barrels a day. The total product for 
the year ended September 1, 1882, was 2,301,667 barrels. 
The shipments of lumber for 1880 were 164,620,000 feet. 
The population in 1870 was 18,079; and in 1880, 46,887. 

MINNESANGER. See Germany, vol. x. p. 625. 

Plate V. MINNESOTA, one of the north-western States of the 
American Union, extending from 43" 30' N. lat. to the 
British Possessions (about 49" N. lat.), and from Wisconsin 
and Lake Superior on the cast to Dakota on the west, 
between the meridians of 89" 39' and 97" 5' W. long. Its 
area, including half of the lakes, straits, and rivers along 
its boundaries, except liainy Lake and Lake of the Woods, 
amounts to 83,365 square miles. 

The surface of Minnesota is diversified by few elevations 
of any great height. In general it is an undulating plain, 
breaking in some sections into rolling prairie, and traversed 
by belts of timber. It has an average elevation above 
sea-level of about 1000 feet. The watershljd of the north 
(which determines the course of the three great continental 
river systems) and that of the west are not ridges or hills, 
but elevations whose inclination is almost insensible. The 
southern and central portions of the State are chiefly 
rolling prairie, the upper part of which is crossed from 
N. W. to S.E. by the forest belt known as the Big Woods, — 
a stretch of deciduous forest trees with an area of about 
6000 square miles. North of the 47th parallel, the great 
Minnesota pine belt reaches from Lake Superior to the 
confines of the Red River valley, including the region of 
the headwaters of the Mississippi and its upper tributaries, 
as well as those of the Superior streams. North of the 
pine region there is but a stunted growth of tamarack and 
dwarf pine. In the north-east are found the rugged ele- 
vations of the granite uplift of the shores of Lake Superior, 
rising to a considerable height; while in the north-west 
the surface slopes away to the level prairie reaches of the 
Red River valley. Tie surface elevation of the State 
varies from 800 to 2000 feet above sea-level. A short line 
of hills in the northieast reaches the latter altitude, while 
only the valleys of liie Sod the MnusBippi, and the 
Minnesota fall below 

Geology and SM . — The geology hiS not yet been 
mapped out with the precision attained in other States. 
The great central zone, from Lake Superior to the Muth- 
westem extremity of the State, is occupied by granitic and 
metamorphic roc^ succeeded, in the south-east, by nar- 
rower bands of later formation. Within the great Azoic area 
lies the central watershed of the continent, from which the 


St Lawrence intern sends its waters towards the Atlantic, 
the Mississippi towards the Gulf of Mexico, and the Red 
River of the North to Hudson's Bay. These primordial 
rocks carry back the geologic history of Minnesota to pre- 
Silurian times. They form in the north-east, in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Superior, an extremely rough and 
hilly country, but as they reach the central and south- 
western portions of the State they for the most part 
disappear beneath the surface drift. This central belt is 
succeeded, on the south and east, by a stretch of sandstone, 
partially the true red Potsdam and partially a similar but 
lighter-coloured stratum, which some have proposed to 
designate the St Croix Sandstone. Isolated beds of sand- 
stone are found in various parts of the State. The north- 
western corner, stretching east from the Red River valley, 
is believed to be Cretaceous; but the great depth of 
drift and alluvium, disturbed by no large rivers, prevents 
a positive conclusion. The Lower Magnesian limestone 
underlies the extreme south-eastern portion of the State, 
and extends along the west side of the Mississippi to a 
point a little below St Paul; thence it takes a course 
almost semicircular, and finally passes out of the State at 
the south-western boundary. The Trenton limestone 
occupies a large field in the south and south-east; it 
comes to the surface in long irregular bands, and an island 
of it underlies the cities of Minneapolis and St Paul 
with the adjacent districts. The Galena limestone, the 
Masquoketa shales, the Niagara limestone, and the rocks 
of the Devonian ago in turn prevail in the other counties 
of the south and cast ; while the existence of the St Peter 
sandstone would scarcely be known but for its outcropping 
along the bluffs of the Mississii)pi, and at the famous 
waterfall of Minnehaha. From these various formations 
numerous kinds of stone valuable for building purposes are 
obtained. The grey granite of St Cloud is extremely hard 
and enduring. The Lower Magnesian furnishes two 
esi)ecially handsome building stones, — the pink limestone 
known as Kasota stone, and the cream-coloured stone of 
Rod Wing, both easily worked, and hardening by exposure 
to atmospheric changes. Naturally, from its location 
underneath the })rincipal cities of the State, the Trenton 
limestone is the most widely used. Sand suitable for 
glass-making, and argillaceous deposits abound. The 
clays which make up so largo a portion of the sur- 
face drift of the State are almost wholly of glacial 
origin. Overlying the deposits of sand, gravel, boulders, 
and clay is, in most portions of the State, a sandy 
loam, very finely divided, rich in organic matter, deep 
brown or black in colour, and of the greatest fertility. 
It is this soil which has given to tlie State its reputation 
for productiveness. Its depth varies from 2 to 5 feet in 
various parts of the State, and it has been described by 
Dr Owen as “ excellent in quality, rich as well in organic 
matter as in those mineral salts which give rapidity to the 
growth of plants, while it has that durability which enables 
it to sustain a long succession of crops.” i 

Bivtra arid Lakes.-— Tho State liolds a unique place in the great 
water systems of the continent. The Mississippi, which takes its 
rise north of the centre of the state in Lake Itaska and its contri- 
butory lakelets, leaves the state limits a groat river, half a mile 
wide, and from 5 to 20 feet deep. It drains with its tnbutaries all 
the southern and central portions and a large area of the northern 
i»art of the State. It is navigable as far as St Paul, and at 
Minneapolis the falls of St Anthony afford unrivalled facilities 
for manufacturing. Of the many affluents of the Mis- 
sissippi the most important is the Minnesota, whicli after a 
course of about 440 miles flows into the main stream at Fort 
Snelling, 8 miles above Bt Paul. The source of the Minnesota is 
but 1 mile from Lake Traverse, the origin of the Red River of the 
North, and it is navigable during the nigh- water season for about 
238 miles. Its principtl tribntanes are the Blue Earth, Chinrowa, 
Redwood, Lac qui Parle, and Pomme de Terre. The Red River 
syHtem drains the north-western part of the ^tate. and its waters 
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finally pato into Hudaon*6 Bay, as also do those from the 
country drained by streams flowing to the Bainy Lake river and 
the lakes along the northern boundary line. East of this lies the 
region tributary to Lake Superior and the St Lawrence system. 
This comprises an area within the State estimated at 9000 square 
miles. Its principal river is the St Louis. There are altogether 
about *^796 miles of navigable water in Minnesota. 

The number of lakes is estimated at seven thousand. *1 ney are of all 
sizes, and are found chiefly in the northern two-thirds of the State. 
They have been classified geologically into /glacial or drift lakes, 
fluviatile or river lakes, occupying basins on river courses, and lakes 
having rock basins either scoopea out by the action of glaciers or 
formed by the relative position of different geological formations. By 
far the greater number give evidence of glacial action in their orimn. 
They abound over the region most deeply covered by the surface 
drift, and are especially prevalent in morainic distne^ forming 
the southern fringe of the lacustrine area of North America. With 
the melting of the ice-sheet which once overspread Minnesota its 
innumerable lakes came into existence ; and the gentle acclivity 
of its slopes, precluding rapid erosive action, has tended to give 
permanence to the depressions constituting their basins. The 
census returns give 4160 square miles of water surface within the 
State. Most of the lakes are exceedingly picturesque in their sur- 
roundings. Forests skirt their shores, which arc seldom marshy ; 
and their waters, abounding in various kinds of fish, are clear and 
cool. Besides the sanitary advantages afforded by the lakes, as 
applying places for recreation and delightful summer resorts, they 
affect the climate to some extent, tempering the extremes com- 
monly experienced in northern latitudes. The fact that many of 
the lakes are gradually drying up must be explained by agricul- 
tural operations. The largest lakes, exclusive of Superior, lying 
wholly or in part in Minnesota are as follows Lake of the 
Woods, 612 square miles ; Kcd, 842; Mille Lacs, 198; Leech, 194; 
Rainy, 146; Winnibigoshish, 78; and Vermilion, 63. 

F/ora and Fauna . — The flora and fauna present no marked 
differences from those of other States in the same latitude. In a 
partial list of the birds of Minnesota, two hundred and cighty-one 
species are enumerated. Of winter birds fil’ty-two species have been 
classified, twenty-three of them being ])ermanont residents. 

GlimaU . — The State lies so far north as to have a low mean 
annual temperature, and so far inland as to have the characteristic 
continental climate. Its elevation above seadevcl gives an agree- 
able rarefaction to llie atmosphere, and makes the prevalence of 
fogs and damp weather unknowm. Between Juno and January 
there is an annual variation from the summer heat of southern 
Ohio to the winter cold of Montreal. The winter, usually com- 
mencing in November, and continuing till near the end of March, 
is not a period of intense continued cold, but is subject to consider- 
able variations. As a rule, the comparative dryness of the atmo- 
sphere neutralizes the severest effect of excessive cold. The snowfall 
is extremely light during most of the winter, but us spring 
approaches precipitation becomes greater, and there are frequently 
heavy snowfalls in February and March. The change from winter 
to summer is rapid, vegetation sometimes seeming to leap into full 
and active growth within the space of a few weeks. The summer 
months bring days of intense heat, but, with comparatively rare 
exceptions, the nights are delicdously cooL Hot days and cool 
nights make the ideal weather for a good wheat crop ; and the 
forcing heats of summer produce in luxuriant growth the vegetable 
life which belongs to the middle States. The Smithsonian chart 
assigns to Minnesota an average temperature for the hottest week 
in summer of from 85* to 90*, and for the coldest week in winter 
from 10* to 20* below zero. The mean annual avemge, for all 
below 47* of latitude, it gives as 40*. Observations at St Paul, 
extending over a period of more than thirty-five yeai's, show the 
following mean temperatures spring, 46’^’6 ; summer, 70* *6 ; 
autumn, 40**9 ; winter, 16**1 ; average, 44**6. The average annual 
rainfall is about 25*5 inches. 'While this is not large, it is so 
distributed as best to subserve the purposes of vegetable growth. 
No moisture is lost in su}>erfluous spring and autumn rains, or in 
the cold and non-producing part of the year, tlie precipitation, which 
in winter is less than 2 inches, increasing to about 12 for the sum- 
mer. To the season of vegetable growth nelong 70 per cent of the 
yearly measures of heat, 76 percent of the rainfall, and 76 percent, 
of the atmospheric humidity The prevailing winds are f^rom the 
, Boutli or south-east In 1880 rain or snow fell on 150 days, and in 
1881 on 167. It is evident that the causes which mitigate the actual 
severity of the climate as felt, which produce so large a number of 
clear days, and which forbid the continued presence of a large amount 
of moisture in the atmosphere, are those which render a climate 
healthfhl in the highest degree. Minnesota has ^n for many 
years a favourite resort for invalids. The curative properties of its 
climate are especially marked in the case of pulmonary complaints. 

-The leading industry of the State is agriculture. 
T^e character of the surface soil varies in different parts of the 
State with the character of the underlying strata. The fertile land 
comprises about three-fourths of the entire area of the State. The 


drift soil proper of the south ana centre, including the IfiimeBota 
valley and the greater part of that of the Mississippi, contains silica 
and calcareous matter, and is interspersed with alluvial river 
bottoms. The limestone soil, in which there is a laijge calcareous 
element, lies chiefly on the western slope of the Mississippi. The 
Red River valley consists of an argillaceous mould, rich in mgauio 
deposits. Around Lake Superior, wherever arable land is to be 
found, it is marked by a rich trap soil. North of the central fertile 
area, and in the neighbourhood of the sources of the Mississippi, is 
much swampy land, susceptible of easy drainage, with a laige tract 
of sand and other driB; detritus, unfavourable to production. Maize 
and potatoes flourish, and the uplands, which support hardwood 
ridges, are suited to general agriculture. To the extreme north 
the surface, while indicating mineral wealth, is utterly unfit, except 
in occasional isolated areas, for purposes of tillage. 

Wheat has hitherto been the staple product of the State. Soil 
and climate are such as to ensure a large average yield, while the 
superior quality of the groin bos given it a wide r^utation. The 
other cereals are also cultivated with success. The tendency to 
diversify agriculture, especially in the southern part of the State, 
has been stimulated by several partial failures of the wheat cro]>, 
tho locust invasions, and the co]n|)6tition of the farther north-west 

The area of the State includes 89,791,265 acres surveyed, 
10,968,575 acres not surveyed, and 2,700,000 acres of lake surface. 
The total sales of public and railroad lands in 1870 and 1880 were not 
far from 4,000,000 acres. It is estimated that the aggregate of 
lands yet undisposed of, threo-fourths of wliich may be profitably 
cultivated, is nearly 20,000,000 acres, exclusive of tho lanas belong- 
ing to the State. White Earth Indian reservation has thirty -six 
townships of prairie and timber land ; and Red Lake reservation 
contains 3,200,000 acres. 

Forestry.— A. special census bulletin estimates the amount of 
merchantable white pine standing, May 31, 1880, as amounting in 
all to 6,100,000,000 foot. Tho entire cut for the census year 1880 
was 540,997,000 feet. Of hardwood forest 8,840,000 acres remain, 
capable of yielding 57,600,000 cords of wood. 

Every encouragement is alTorded, both by the railway corpora- 
tions and the Stete, to tree -planting on the prairies. A quaiter 
section is given to any one who will plant and keep in good condi- 
tion 40 acres of timber for eight years. In 1880 there were plant('d 
25,381 acres of trees, exclusive of those bordering highways and 
the windbreaks along the railroad lines. 

Manufactures.— 'Tno manufactures of Minnesota arc yet in their 
infancy. The abundant water-power of the State, its proximity to 
the coal-fields of Iowa, its superior transportation facilities, and the 
large demand for manufactured commodities are, however, rapidly 
developing this branch of industry. The most important industries 
are the manufacture of flour and that of lumber. The former natu- 
rally established itself in aStateof immense wheat yield andabundant 
water-power. It received its greatest stimulus iroin the invention 
and adoption of 'the middlings purifying process, wdiich produces 
tho highest grade of flour, and to which the hard spring wheat of 
Minnesota is especially adapted. Among other manufacturing 
industries actively prosecuted arc tho making of brick, pottery, 
stoneware, and agricultural implements, and also meat-packing. 

Commerce . — The geographical position of Minnesota gives it ex- 
tensive commercial interests. Two continental waterways terminate 
within the State. The Mississippi affords continuous navigation 
to European i)ort8 during eight months of the year. From Duluth 
numerous lines of vessels traverse the chain of great lakes, and 
transport the products of tho west to the eastern seaboard. Three 
^eat transcontinental railway lines are connected more or less 
directly with the railroad system of the State. Twelve lines of rail- 
way from every ^rt of Minnesota converge at tho contiguous cities 
of St Paul and Minneapolis, and three great trunk lines from these 
centres to Chic^o secure tho advantages of a lively competition. 

Education . — The common school system is supported by land 
grants, a local tax, and % State tax. The superintendent of in- 
struction is appointed by tho governor. County superintendents 
are chosen by popular vote. Common school districts have boards 
of three trustees each. Six directors are appointed for independent 
districts. The permanent fund in 1881 was 94,850,000, and the 
current fund |260,835, The State university, located at Minnea- 
polis, is governed by a board of regents, consisting of the governor 
of the State, the superintendent of public instruction, the president • 
of the university, and six others ; both sexes are admitted, and 
tuition is free. Ilie State supports three normal schools. Forty- 
two academies and six colleges are sustained by denominational or 
private enterprise. ^ 

Admini8tratio7i.— Tho dejaiitments of Government are, as in all 
the States, the legislative, the executive, and the judicial. The 
State contains seventy-eight connties, of which some are still 
subject to change of bouncuuy. From these are elected by districts 
forty-seven senators and one hundred and three members of the 
House of Representatives. The State officers are a governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treasurer, and attorney - 
geDprnl, nil elected by theuoopl^* The term of office is two yeaia. 
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The governor hia power to veto eeparate items of a money bill The 
jndidary is dective, and the term of office seven years. The State 
requirements for citisenship are residence in the United States 
one year, in the State four months, and in the election district 
ten days preceding an election. Women are allowed to vote for 
school officers and upon questions relating to the management of 
schools, and are also eligiblo to such offices. No county can con- 
tain more than 400 square miles. The legislature meets biennially. 
Extra sessions may be called, but no session can exceed sixty days 
in length. Under the last apportionment the State is entitled to 
five representatives in the national Oongress. 

The annual valuation of property for 1882, as equalized by the 
State board, gives the personal property as 979,219,445, the real 
estate $242,938, 170. Iiiis represents a total actual value of not far 
from $750,000,000. 

While Minnesota was still a Territory, but after it had adopted 
a State constitution, an amendment was added to the constitution 
authorizing the issue of a large amount of bonds in aid of railway 
construction. Shortly afterwards, the companies having failed to 
fulfil their contracts and default^ payment, the State foreclosed 
its mortgage on the lands, franchises, 4ec. , of the roads, and turned 
them over to other companies. By another amendment to the 
constitution, the payment of the bonds was made contingent upon 
the result of a popular vote. Several proposals having failed to 
receive this sanction, the necessity for it was removed in 1881 by a 
decision of the supreme court, declaring the amendment uncon- 
stitutional. The legislature immediately met, accepted a plan of 
settlement proposed by the bondholders tliemselves, ana over 
$4 ,000,000 worth of new bonds were issued in exchange for the old. 
For the payment of the principal and interest of these the people 
have voted (November 1882) to set aside as a sinking fund the 
proceeds of 500,000 acres of land belonging to the State internal 
improvement fund, the deficit to be paid out of the tax on railroad 
earnings. These bonds include all the State debt except about 
$200,000. A tax of 3 per cent, imposed on the gross earnings of 
all r^roads witliin the State will soon meet all expenses except 
provision for educational, penal, and charitable institutions. 

The population of the State was 6077 at the census 
of 1850, 172.023 in 1860, 439,706 in 1870, and 780,773 (419,149 
males and 861,624 females) in 1880. According to the last census 
299,800 whites had been bom in the State; and of the 267,676 
foreign-bom inhabitants of the State 107,770 came from Scandina- 
vian countries and 68,277 from the United Kingdom and the British 
colonies, while 77,506 acknowledge the German as their native 
tongue. The increase of population in the State for the last decade 
of years alone was 75 per cent. The most important cities are St 
Paul, the capital, and Minneapolis, with 41,478 and 46,887 inhabit- 
ants respectively in 1880; Winona had 10,208 and Stillwater 9055. 

Missionary efforts and the trading spirit first induced 
white men to venture as far into the unexplored north-west os the 
boundaries of what is now the State of Minneiota. The earliest 
accounts of its natural features and native tribes appear in the 
Jesuit writings. The ** Relations ” of 1670-71 allude to the Sioux 
or Dakotas. In 1678 a comiiauy was formed for trading with this 
tribe. Du Luth was leader of this expedition, and later on went 
from Lake Superior to the Mississippi by canoe. But the first pub- 
lished account is that of Louis Hennepin, a Recollect monk, who, 
in 1680, visited the falls of St Anthony, and gave them their name, 
from that of his patron saint. For a century the only visitants 
of the wild region were a few missionaries, and a number cf fur 
traders who found the profit of the journey to more than counter- 
balance its perils and hardships. To the latter cIpss belong Perrot, 
who reached the Mississippi by way of the Fox and Wisconsin in 
1684, and founded at Lake Pepin the first trading post in the State, 
and Le Sueur, a Canadian, who ascended the great river from its 
mouth, and established another post alwve Lake Pepin. Captain 
John Carver, the explorer of the country of the upper Mississippi, 
visited the falls of St Anthony in 1766, being the first British tra- 
veller who reached the spot. On March 20, 1804, Upper Louisiana 
was organized, consisting of Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, and a large 
portion of Minnesota. From this time onwards the progress of explo- 
ration was rapid, and settlement followed in its train. The first 
really extensive exploration of any large part of what is now 
Minnesota was made between 1817 and 1823, oy Major S. H. Long, 
of the United Stdtes engineer corps, in command of a Government 
expedition. About the some time the Red River received its first 
visitant. Thomas Douglas, earl of Selkirk, an Englishman of 
eccentric character, went, in 1817, to what is now Winnipeg, by 
way of York river. Having been struck with the agricultural 
possibilities of the region about the Red River of the North, he 
induced a colony of Swiss farmers to settle there. These wew dis- 
appointed in the country, and unused to the severity of the climate, 
so that they finally removed to the vicinity of St Paul and con- 
tributed to the earliest development ot the agricultural in- 
dustry of the State. In 1821 Colonel Snelling built, at the 
junction of the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers, a stronghold 
which he named Fort St Anthony. The name was changed to Fort i 
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Snelling in his honour, in 1824, tnd the fort is still tu important 
post as a base of supplies for the newer north*west The first 
steamboat made its appearance at the head of navigation in 1828. 
The settlement of St Paul, one of the oldest towns as well as the 
capital, is commonly dated from 1846, at which time there were a few 
shanties on its site. Population now began to arrive in constantly 
increasing numbers, and on March 8, 1849, a bill passed Congress for 
organizing the Territory. It was proposed at one time to name it 
ItSma, but the name Minnesota, meaning, **sky-tinted water," 
and originally applied to the river bearing that title, was finally 
rotaineiT The western boundary of the territory was fixed at the 
Missouri river. The ^pulation was but 4057, the largest town 
had but a few hundred inhabitants, and a large part of the soil of 
the State still belonged to the Indians. But progress now began in 
earnest A constitution was adopted in 1 857, and on May 11, 1858, 
Minnesota was admitted as a State, with a population, according 
to the last Territorial census, of 150,037. 

One of the first acts of the new State was the issue of the rail- 
road bonds noticed above. Soon after came the civil war. Within 
two months of Lincoln's first call for troops the first Minnesota 
regiment, over one thousand strong, was mustei’ed into service. By 
August of 1862 ten regiments had been called for and famished. In 
all, the Statesupplied to the armies of theUnion 25,052 men, or about 
one-seventh of its entire population at the outbreak of the war. 

In the meantime there occurred, in 1862, the horrible outbreak 
known as the Sioux massacre. Settlements were cut off, isolated 
settlers murdered, and even a strong post like Fort Ridgelv was 
attacked. The outbreak spread over a large portion of the State ; 
several severe engagements were fought ; and it was not until the 
State had a tnorouAly equipped military force ready for the cam- 
paign that the Indians begun to floe or to give themselves up. By 
this time over 700 persons had been murdered, 200, chiefly women, 
taken captive ; eigiiteen counties were ravoged, and 30,000 people 
were homeless. The property loss was not l^s than $8,000,000. 

During these local and national disturbances the material pro- 
sperity or the State was unabated. Notwithstanding the heavy cost 
of the civil war and the Sioux massacre, the census of 1865 showed 
a population of 250,099. Railroad construction began to be ener- 
getically carried forward ; in 1870 829 miles were made and 1096 
miles were in operation ; a road to Lake Superior was completed| 
and the Northern Pacific w^as fairly under way. In 1873-76, and 
to some extent in 1877, successive visitations of locusts destroyed 
the crops of the south-western counties. The suflerers were 
relieved by the State, and no repetition of the scourge has since been 
experienced. (J* U. P.) 

MINNOW {LevcUcriB phoxintLs or Phoxinus lavul) is the 
smallest British Cyprinoid, .readily distinguished by its 
very small scales. It is abundant in rivers, brooks, and 
lakes, always swimming in schools, and shifting its ground 
in search of food, which consists of every kind of vegetable 
and animal substance. It ranges from southern Europe 
to Scandinavia, and from Ireland into north-eastern Asia ; 
in the Alps it attains to a higher altitude than any other 
Cyprinoid, viz., to nearly 8000 feet. Its usual size vwies 
between 2 and 3 inches ; but in suitable localities, especially 
in Germany, it is known to roach a length of from 4 to 5 
inches. The colours vary with ago and season ; a series of 
dark spots or cross-bands along the sides is always present, 
but the males assume in summer a nuptial dress of scarlet 
or purple on the lower parts of the head and body. 
The minnow is used as bait ; it can also be introduce 
with facility and with great advantage into ponds in which 
there is otherwise a scarcity of food for more valuable 
fishes, such as trout, perch, and pike. 

MINO DI GIOVANNI (1431-1486), called da Fiksolk, 
was bom at Poppi in the Casentino in 1431. He had 
property at Fiesole, whence his usual name. Yaimri's 
account of him is very inaccurate and full of contradictions. 
Mine was a friend and fellow-worker both wdth D. da 
Settignano and Matteo Civitale, all three being about the 
same age. There is considerable similarity in their works, 
showing mutual influence. Minors sculpture is remarkable 
for its gem-like finish and extreme delicacy of detail, as 
well as for its spirituality and strong devotional feeling. 
No other sculptor portrayed the virginal purity of the 
Madonna or the soft infant beauty of the Divine Child with 
greater tenderness and wftnement. Of Minors earlier 
works, the finest are in the duomo of Fiesole, the altaipiece 
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and tomb of Bisbop Salutati, executed about 1464. In 
the Badia of Florence are some of Mino’s most important 
sculptures — ^an altarpiece, and the tombs of Bernardo 
Giugni, 1466, and the Margrave Hugo, 1481 — all sculp- 
tured in white marble, with beautiful life-sized recumbent 
effigies and attendant angels. The pulpit in Prato 
cathedral, finished in 1473, is very delicately sculptured, 
with bas-reliefs of great minuteness, but somewhat weakly 
designed. Soon after the completion of this work Mino 
paid a visit of some years to Eome, where he executed 
several fine pieces of sculpture, such as the tomb of Pope 
Paul n. (now in the crypt of St, Peter’s), the tomb of 
Francesco Tomabuoni in S. Maria Sopra Minerva, and a 
beautiful little marble tabernacle for the holy oils in 
S. Maria in Trastevere. There can be little doubt that he 
was also the sculptor of several of the vciy lovely monu- 
ments in S. Maria del Popolo, especially those in the 
sacristy of Bishop Gomiel and Archbishop Bocca, 1482, 
and the marble rcredos, also in the sacristy, given by Pope 
Alexander VI. Some of Mino’s portrait busts and delicate 
profile bas-reliefs are preserved in the Bargello at Florence ; 
they are full of life and expression, though without the 
extreme realism of Verrocchio and other sculptors of his 
time. He died in 1486. 

See Vasari, Milaiiesi’e od., 1878>82; Perkins, Italian Sculptors \ 
Witickelmauu and D'Agincourt, Storia della Scultura, 1818. 

MINOR. See Infant. 

MINORCA. See Balkario Islands. 

MINORITES. See Franciscans. 

MINOS,, a legendary king of Crete, in whom both 
historical and religious elements are united. The historical 
element lies in the fact that an early civilization and mari- 
time power had its seat in Crete. The Phoenician inter- 
course played a great part in developing this island state, 
and Minos is sometimes called a Phoenician. The name Minoa 
is often found where Phoenician influence was strongest, 
€.^., at Megara. The laws and constitution which existed 
from a very early time in Crete were attributed to Minos, 
to whom they were revealed by Zeus. After his death he 
became the judge of the dead; he is one of the forms 
assumed by the old conception of the first man, who is 
after death king and god among the dead. It is therefore 
highly probable that the name Minos is the Greek form of 
the original ifanva, “ endowed with thinking,” which 
is seen in the Hindu Manu and the Germanic Mann. As 
in all other heroized forms of the god of the dead, there 
is both a terrible and a wise and beneficent side in the 
character of Minos. Cretan legends described him as the 
wild huntsman of the forests and mountains, the lover of 
the nymphs, though his love means death to them. His 
death is localized in the far west, in the land of sunset ; 
his grave was shown at Camicus near Agrigentum, attached 
to a temple of Aphrodite. He pursued Ilaedalus thither, 
and the daughters of Cocalus, the king of Agrigentum, 
killed him by i)ouring boiling water over him in the bath, 
an obvious m}^h of the sun dying in the sea. Minos, the 
god of the dead, is, according to the usual rule, the sun-god, 
who goes to illumine the dead when he dies on the earth. 
His wife is Pasiphae, the moon-goddess, who had an oracle 
by dreams at Thalamae in Laconia. The union of the sun 
and the moon, the bull and the cow, gave rise to many 
quaint and ugly legends ; Pasiphae loved the bull of Minos, 
was aided by the stratagem of Diedalus, and gave birth to 
the Minotaur, half bull and half man. The Minotaur is 
one of those monstrous forms which were suggested to the 
Greek fancy by the quaint animals common in Oriental 
art. It was shut up in the Labyrinth {q,v,\ which was 
constructed by the skilled artist Dsedalus. Now a son of 
Minos named Androgeus had been killed by the Athenians, 
and Minos as a punishment required that seven Athenian 
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youths and seven maidens shouiu oe sent every ninth year 
and given up to the Minotaur to be devoured. When this 
sacrifice took place for the third time Theseus came as one 
of the hostages, and slew the Minotaur with the help of 
Ari^e. Throughout these legends we see the dose 
relation of Minos to the Phoenician sun-god Melkarth, and 
perceive the way in which different places where Phcenician 
influence can be traced, Athens, Sicily, d:c., are brought 
together in religious m^hs. 

MINOTAUR. See Minos. 

MINSK, a western government of Russia, is bounded 
by Vilna, Vitebsk, and Moghileff on the N. and K, and 
by Tchemigoff, ^eff, Volhynia, and Grodno on the S. 
and W., and an area of 35,175 square miles. The 
surface is undulating and hilly in the north-west, where a 
narrow plateau and a range of hills of the Tertiary forma- 
tion runs to the north-east, separating the basin of the 
Niemen, which flows into the Baltic, from that of the 
Dnieper, which sends its waters into the Black Sea. The 
range, which averages from 800 to 1000 feet, culminates in 
Lysaya Gora (1129 feet). The remainder of the province 
is flat, 450 to 650 feet above the sea-level, covered with 
sands and clays of the glacial and post-glacial periods. Two 
broad shallow depressions, drained by the Berezina and the 
Pripet, cross the province from north to south and from 
west to east; and these, as well as the triangular space 
between them, are covered with immense marshes (often 
occupying 200 to 600 square miles), numberless ponds and 
small lakes, peat-bogs, downs, and moving sands, as well 
as with dense forests. This country, and especially its 
south-western part, is usually known under the name of 
Polyesie (“The Woods”). Altogether, marshes take up 
15 per cent, and marshy forests no less than 55 per cent, 
of the entire area of the province (60 to 71 per cent, in 
several districts). The forests, however, consist of full- 
grown trees in the higher districts of the north-west 
only, those which occupy the marshy ground consisting of 
small and stunted pine, birch, and aspen. The climate of 
the Polyesie is harsh and extremely unhealthy ; malarias 
and an endemic disease of the bulbs of the hair (koltun^ 
plica Folonicay the plagues of these tracts, the evil 
being intensified by the dreadful poverty of the popula- 
tion. Communication is very difficult. The railway from 
Poland to Moscow has, so far as Minsk is concerned, taken 
advantage of the plateau above mentioned ; but still it has 
to cross the broad marshy depression of the Berezina. A 
successful attempt was recently made to drain the marshes 
of the Polyesie by a system of canals, and more than 
4,500,000 acres have thus been rendered suitable for pasture 
and agriculture. Two great tributaries of the Dnieper, the 
Berezina and the Pripet, both navigable, with numberless 
subtributaries, many of which are also navigable, are the 
natural outlets for the marshes of the province. The 
Dnieper flows along its south-eastern border for 160 miles, 
and the Niemen on the north-western for 130 miles. The 
affluents of the Baltic, the Duna (Dwina), and the Vistula are 
connected by three canals with tributaries of the Dnieper. 
The population of the province (1. 183,200 in 1873) may 
be estimated at about 1,350,000, mostly White Russians 
(67 per cent.) ; there are also Poles (about 11 per cent.), 
especially in the western districts, Jews (more than 10 
per cent.). Little Russians (5 per cent.), and Russians (2 pet 
cent.). About 70,000 are considered to be Lithuanians ; 
there are also 4000 Tartars, whose presence can be traced 
to the raids of their ancestors on Lithuania in the 13th 
century, and about 2000 German agriculturists whr settled 
in last century 

Tho chief occupation of the inhabitants is agricnltnre, which is, 
however, very unproductive in 4he lowlands ; in the Polyesie the 
peasants rarely have pure bread to eat. Only 28*8 per cent of the 
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mm it nnte oroni, tht tyeiiM yield being 1,600,000 qutrten of 
•om tad 1,170,000 qatrtert of potatoes. CatUe-breeding it very 
imperfeotly developed, the meadows being manby throo^out the 
lowlaada. Hunting bee-keeping are sources of income in the 
Polyesi^ and fithing gives oocapal£>n to about twenty thousand 
nenons. The chief source of income for the inhabitants of the low- 
lauds is the timber trade. Timber is floated down the rivers, and 
tar, pitch, various products of bark, potash, charcoal, and numerous 
sorts of timber- ware (wooden dishes, &c.)are manufactured in villages 
to a great extent ; and shipbuilding is carried on along the Dnieper, 
Pripet, and Niemen. Slupping is also an important source of 
income, owing to the traffic on the canals and rivera of the province. 
In 1877 560 boats and 1120 rafts with 170,000 cwts. of cargo left 
the banks of the Berezina and Pripet ; and the traffic on the Dnieper 
and Niemen was nearly as great The industi-ial arts are almost 
entirely undeveloped. There are, however, several distillerios and 
tanuenes ; and woollen -stuffs, candles, tobacco, and sugar are manu- 
factured to a limited extent Com is exported from the western 
districts, but imported to the same amount into the southern parts ; 
the chief export trade is in produce of forest industries. The pro- 
vince is crossed by two imwrtant railways, one of which connects 
Poland with Moscow, and the other Libau and Vilna Avith the 

rovinces of Little Russia; the great highway from Warsaw to 

loscow crosses the province in the south, and its passage through 
the Berezina is protected by the fast-class fortress of Bobruisk, 
^linsk is divided into nine districts, of which the capitals are — 
Minsk (43,500 inhabitants), Bobruisk (26,850), Borisoff (5650), close 
by the place where Napoleon 1. crossed the Berezina on his retreat 
from Moscow, Igumon (2200), Mozyr (4200), Novogrodek (9000), 
Rnsk (18,000), Ryechitsa (4800), and Slutsk (17,200). The pro- 
vince is well provided with secondary schools, hut primary edu- 
cation, especially in the Polyesie, is in a very backward state. 

The country now occupied by the province of Minsk was, as far 
as historical records extend, an abode of Slavonians. Tliat portion 
of it which was occupied by the Krivichi became mrt of the rolotsk 
principality and so of ** White Russia*' ; the otW portion, occu- 
pied by the Dregovichi and Drevlans, became part or the Black 
Russia ” ; whilst the south-western portion of it was occupied by 
Ya^i^ or Lithuanians. During the 12tb, 18th, and 14th cen- 
turies it was divided among several principalities, which were in- 
corporated with the great principality of Lithuania, and later were 
annexed to Poland. Russia took possession of this country in 
1793. In 1812 it Avas invaded by the army of Na 2 )oloon I. 

Minsk, the capital of the above province, is situated 
on the Svisloch, a tributary of the Berezina, at the 
junction of the Moscow and Warsaw and the Libau 
and Kharkoff railways, 465 miles by rail west from 
Moscow. It has 43,500 inhabitants, of whom one-third 
are Jews of the poorest class; the otl^rs are White 
Bussians, Poles, and Tartars (about 700). The manufac- 
tures are few and insignificant. Since the introduction of 
railways the commercial importance of the place, which 
formerly was slight, has begun to increase. 

Minsk is mentioned in Russian annals in the 11th century under 
the name of Myen’sk or Menesk. In 1066 and 1096 it was devas- 
tated, first by Izyaslav and afterwards by Vladimir. It changed 
rulers many times until the 18th century, when it became a Lithu- 
anian fief. In the 15tli century it became part of Poland, but as lato 
as 1505 it was ravaged by Tartars, and in 1508 by Russians. In the 
1 8th century it was taken several times by Swedes and Russians. 
Russia annexed it in 1793. Napoleon 1. took it iu 1812. 

MINSTREL. The “minstreb,” according to Bishop 
Percy, “ were an order of men in the Middle Ages who 
unit^ the arts of poetry and music, and sang verses to the 
harp of their own composing, who appear to have accom- 
panied their songs with mimicry and action, and to have 
practised such various means of diverting os were much 
admired in those rude times, and supplied the want of more 
refined entertainments.” This conception of the “minstrel ” 
has been generally accepted in England ever since Percy 
published his Beliquea of Ancient Poetry^ which he gave to 
the world as the products of the genius of these anonymous 
popular poets and harpers. The name has been fixed in 
the language by the usage of romantic poets and novelists ; 
Scott*s “last minstrel” and Moore’s “minstrel boy” were 
minstrels in Percy’s sense of the word. The imagination 
was &8cinated by this romantic figure, and the laborious 
and soured antiquary Eitson argu^ in vain that nobody 
before Bishop Percy had ever applied the word minstrel to 
such order of men, that no such order of men ever did 


exist in mediieval England, and that the historical English 
“ minstrels,” so-called, were a much less gifted ^d respect- 
able class, being r^y instrumental musicians, either 
retainers or strollers. 

The dispute between Bitson and Percy was partly a dis- 
pute about a word, and partly a dispute about historical 
facts; and there can be little doubt that Bitson was substan- 
tially right in both respects. The romantic bishop trans- 
fer!^ to the mediaeval English minstrel the social status 
and brilliant gifts of the Anglo-Saxon gleoman or and 
the French troubadour in the flourisliing period of FrovenqaJ. 
poetry. That thegleemen sang to the harp verses of their own 
composing, that some of them travelled from court to court 
as honoured guests, while others were important attached 
court officials, and all received costly presents, is a well 
attested historical fact. The household bard at Heorot in 
the poem of Beovndf a man who bore many things in mind 
and found skilfully linked words to express them, was one 
of King Hrothgar’s thanes ; the gleeman of the Traveller's 
Song bad visit^ all the tribal chiefs of Europe, and received 
many precious gifts, rings and bracelets of gold. The 
incidents in these ix>eiris may not be historic, but they 
furnish indubitable testimony to the social position of the 
gleeman in those days ; a successful gleeman was as much 
honoured as a modern poet-laureate, and as richly rewarded 
as a fashionable prinia donna. Further, the strolling glee- 
man of a humbler class seems to have been res})ect^ as a 
non-combatant ; this much we may infer from the stories 
about Alfred and Anlaff having penetrated an enemy’s 
camp in the disguise of gleemen, whether these stories are 
true or not, for otherwise they would not have been 
invented. The position of poets and singers in Provence 
from the 11th to the 13th century is still clearer. The 
classification of them by King Alpbonso of Castile in 1273, 
by which time honourable designations were getting mixed, 
may help to determine the exact position of the English 
“minstrel.” There was first the lowest class, the 
who strolled among the common people, singing ribald 
songs, playing on instruments, sliowing feats of skill and 
stren^h, exhibiting learned dogs and goats, and so forth ; 
then the joglars or joculatores, who played, sang, recited, 
coi\jured, men of versatile powers of entertainment, who 
performed at the houses of the nobility, and were liberally 
remunerated ; then the troladorsy or inventoresy whose dis- 
tinction it was to compose verses, whether or not they had 
sufficient executive faculty to sing or recite them. 

If we compare these distinctions with Percy’s definition 
I of the minstrel, we see that his minstrel would have corre- 
sjionded with ihejoglary who also wrote his own songs and 
I recitations. Now in the palmy days of Provencal song 
! there were many professional joglars, such as Amaut 
Daniel or Perdigo, who stood high among the most brilliant 
troubadours, and visited on terms of social equality with 
nobles and princes. But long before English became the 
court language the fashion had disappeared, and a new 
diA'ision of functions hod been developed. In Chaucer’s 
I time the poet of society no longer sang his verses to harp 
or fiddle, or amused his patrons with feats of legerdemain ; 

I the king’s gestour (teller of gestes) discharged the profes- 
sional duty of amusing Avith witty stories ; and the social 
position of the joglar had very much sunk. Bitson was 
perfectly right in saying that no English poet of any social 
position was a professional reciter to the harp of verses of 
his own composing. The Proven^*al joglar, travelling from 
court to court, combined our modern functions of poet, 
society journalist, entertainer, and musician. But about 
the time when the word “ minstrel ” came to be applied to 
him the English joglar Avas rapidly sinking or hod already 
sunk to the social position of the modem strolling mounte- 
bank) travelling shoAvznan. music-hall singer. And the 
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word minstrel had had a separate history before it became 
synonymous (as in the Cntliolicon Anglicurti of 1483) with 
ge^tundator, /nsfrio^ joi'-ulnfor^ and other names for strolling 
entertainers. Derived from the Low Latin minuftralis^ it 
was originally applied to those retainers whose business it 
was to play ujion musical iiistriimonts for the entertainment 
of their lords. In (Chaucer’s Squire's Tale, the “ minstralles ” 
play before King Cambuscan as he dines in state “ biforn 
him at the hord deliciously/^ and the “loude minstralcye 
])reccdes him when he rises and withdraws to the orna- 
mented chamber, 

Thc'r as tlioy sowiion diiiorso iiistruinciitz, 

Tliat it is lyk an hcucii for to hon\ 

But even in Chaucer’s time tliere were less res] >cc table 
musicians than those of the king’s household — strolling 
musicians, jdayers on trumj)ets, clarions, taborets, lutes, 
rebecks, fiddles, and other instruments. These also were 
known by the generic name of minstrels, whether because 
many of them had learnt their art in noble households 
before they took to a vagabond life, or because the more 
res])ectable of tlioin affected to be in the service or under 
tlie j)atronage of j)Owerful nobles, as later on com]>anies of 
strolling players figured as the “servants” of distinguished 
j>atrons. All the allusioms to minstrels in literature from 
Langland’s time to Spenser’s point to them as strolling 
musicians. Some of them msy have sung to the harp 
verses of their own com])osing, and some of them may have 
eom])osed some of the ballads that now charm us with their 
fresh and sim])le art ; but the jn'ofession of the “ minstrel,” 
proi>erly so-calleil, was much less romantic than Bishop 
Bercy jiainted it. It was not merely “ the bigots of the 
iron time” that “called their harndess art a crime”; in a 
rej)ressive A(!t passed by Henry IV. they ap])ear with 
“westours, rymours, et autres vacabondes” among the 
turbulent elements of the (community. 

Jn a ])assage in Malory’s Morte Dart/iur, tlie word 
minstrel is apjdied to a i)ersonage who comes much nearer 
the id(‘iil of the rroven<;al joglar. When Sir Dinadan 
wished to infuriate King Mark, he composed a satirical 
song, and gave it to filyot a har])er to sing through the 
country, I’ristrain guaranteeing him against the conse- 
(juences. A\'hcn King Mark took him to task for this, the 
harj)er’s answer was, “ Wit you well I am a minstrel, and 
I must do as I am commanded of these lords that I bear 
the arms of.” And because he was a minstrel King Mark 
allowed him to go unharmed. The service done by Elyot 
the harjjer in the old romance is a go(»d illustration of the 
political function of the itinerant media‘valyoc?</a^w; but 
even he did not sing verses of his own compo.sing, and lie 
was not a “tninstrel’' in the sense in which the word was 
used by romantic j)oots after the ])iiblication of IVrcy’s 
Ri Hques. (w. M.) 

MINT. The mint is the place where the coinage of a 
country is manufactured, andwlmncc it is issued by sovereign 
authority, under s])ccial conditions and regulations. The 
l)rivilege of coining has in all ages and countries belonged 
to the sovereign, and has, in England at least, been rarely 
delegated U> any subject, and in any case in a restricted 
form, the crown always reserving the right of determining 
the standard, denomination, and design of the coins. 

At a very early stage of civilization it was found j 
necessary to have some definite nu;dium of exchange, in 
order to avoid the great inconvenience arising from the 
system of ])ayment in kind, which was the ])rimitive and 
natural method. It was not long before metal c^ainc to be , 
used as such a medium, ])robably from its durability and ' 
portability, and in the case of gold and silver on account of 
their intrinsic value. The less liable the value of a metal 
is to change the better is it suited for a standard of value. 

Though historians assure us that metals were found in 
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Britain at a very early period, there does not appear to be 
any evidence that the mines were worked until consider- 
ably later than the time at which the use of metal as a 
medium of exchange was introduced. It is probable there- 
fore that the metals for exchange were imported into 
Britain long before the native mines were developed. 

The metals chiefly used were silver and brass, which 
wore at first simply exchanged by weight for commodities 
of all kinds. As commercial transactions became more 
numerous and more complicated, this system of payment 
grow troublesome, and it was found convenient to divide 
the mass of metal into small parts, which soon took the 
form of rough coins. But the princii)le of payment by 
weight >vas retained through many centuries, and is per- 
petuated, though in name only, in the word “ pound.” 

liecords of attempts to organize the coinage of England 
are found as far back as the Anglo-Saxon ])eriod, and it is 
known that on the dissolution of the Heptarchy the mints 
were regulated by laws framed in the witenagemot. The 
first monarch who aj)pear8 to have dealt successfully with 
the organization of the coinage w'as Athelstan, who framed 
laws for the regulation of the mints, and appointed officers 
whose titles and diities are then first recorded. The only 
officers connected with the coinage of whom mention is 
found before this time arc the “ moneyers,” who appear to 
have been alone responsible for the manufacture of the coin ; 
but it is probable that even then there existed some officer 
who had authority over them. In early Saxon and Norman 
times the number of moneyers was considerable, mints 
being established in almost every important town, as might 
bo expected at a period when communication between 
distant ])laccs was extremely difficult. They appear to have 
been the officers who actually performed the work of 
making the coin, the mint master in later times contracting 
with them, at a high rate, for the work. They were re^sj)on- 
siblo for the j>urity and perfection of the coins produced, 
as a})pears from the fact that it was they who were 
j)unishcd (as traitors) in the case of any deficiency in weight 
or fineness. They had j)rescrij)tivc rights in the coinage, 
and in modern times (even so late as 1850) claimed to have 
cor])orato ])rivjleges ; but it is clear, on the authority 
of Kuding, that they never were a “ cor])oration ” separate 
from other officers of the inint.^ The number of mints 
w^as greatly reduced after the Norman Conquest, but 
continued to be considerable until the reign of Bichard I., 
wdien the work of coining for the whole kingdom was con- 
centrated iti the mint in the Tower of London. Only one 
])rovincial mint (Winchester) remained till a later date. 

An important reorganization of the coinage took ])lacc 
in 1325 under Edward 11., the regulations then framed for 
the manufacture and issue of the coins forming the basis 
of those still in foice. The principal officers under these 
regulations were — master, warden, comptroller, king’s assay 
master, king’s clerks, and cuneator. The office of cuneator 
was one of great im])ortance at a time when there existed 
a multiplicity of mints, since he had the sole charge of all 
the dies used not only at the mint in the Tower of London 
but also in the i)rovinces. He chose the engravers and 
presented them to the barons of the exchequer in order 
that they might take the oath of fidelity ; he su})erintended 
their work, and was generally answerable for the perfection 
of the dies before they were issued for use in the various 
mints of the country. The office, which was hereditary, 
ceased to exist when the provincial mints were suppressed. 
In its place was instituted the office of clerk of the irons, 

^ Among the special privileges which they undoubtedly enjoyed was 
excniptioii from kxial taxation, an appears in a writ of Henry III., 
which commands the mayor of London not to disturb them “by 
exacting tallages contrary to their i)riviloges.” Sometimes also houses 
were allowed to them rent free. 
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whose f anctions were more limited, and were not hereditary. 
This office was only recently abolished. 

In the Middle Ages an important duty devolving on the 
officers of the mint was the collection of the seigniorage 
which was levied on the coining of money, not only for the 
purpose of covering the expenses of minting, but also as a 
source of revenue to the crown which the sovereign claimed 
by virtue of his prerogative. In former times the collection 
of the seigniorage was entrusted to the warden, who also 
superintended the manufacture of the coins, so far as to 
ensure the proper relations between the moneyers on the one 
hand and the state on the other. He does not appear, 
however, to have had any responsibility with regard to the 
fineness and weight of the coins. 

The king^s assay master was specially charged with all 
matters relating to the accuracy of the standard. The officer 
next in rank to him was the comptroller, who presented 
annually to the barons of the exchequer a report of all the 
gold and silver money struck in the kingdom during the 
year. These reports, which were always written upon 
parchment, constitute the chief mint records. The king’s 
clerk exercised a general superintendence and kc])t an 
account of all the mint transactions. As the work of the 
mint became more extensive and more conqilicated, other 
officers wore added such as the surveyor of the meltings, 
surveyor of the money presses, and many others. 

The f)resent arrangements with regard to tlie officers of 
the mint were made in 1870, when several important changes 
took place in the mint establishment. Up to that time 
there had been two controlling officers, — the master, who 
in some instances was selected on account of distinguished 
scientific attainments (as in the cases of Sir John Herschel 
and Professor Graham), and the deputy master and (comp- 
troller. A careful inquiry, however, having led to the 
conclusion that the control of the mint might with advantage 
be concentrated in the hands of a single officer of experience 
in the conduct of public business, it was decided, on the 
death of Professor Graham, to entrust the actual administra- 
tion of the department to the deputy master,— the office 
and title of master of the mint being held by the 
chancellor of the exchequer for the time being, without 
salary. At the same time the services of a scientific ofii(*er 
were secured, by the appointment of a chemist of the mint. 
The coining and die department and the melting dej)art- 
ment were united under the name of the operative depart- 
ment, and })laced under a single superintendent’. Tlie 
first deputy master appointed under the new regulations 
was the Hon. C. W. Fremantle, C.lk, to wdiom the [mblic are 
indebted for a series of Annual Reports which have given a 
new and increased interest to the subject of the coinage, and 
may be said to constitute in themselves a mint literature. 

The actual operations of coining in early limes were few 
in number and simple in character. The metals forming 
the alloy w^ero melted togethei- in the i)roj)ortion ncciossary 
to bring them to the required standard, and the alloy thus 
obtained was cast into bars, which were reduced by 
hammering to the requisite thickness. They were then 
cut with shears into pieces more or less regular in size and 
form, roughly annealed, and finally impressed wdth the 
prescribed device by a blow with a hammer. 

The last-named appears to have been the only part of 
the process whicli w^as performed wdth any great amount of 
care. The blank piece was jilaced by the hand upon a die 
fixed into a block of w(X)d having a large heavy base to 
resist the oscillation caused by the blow ; the die on which 
wras engraved the device for the reverse of the coin was 
then placed upon the upper side of the blank and held by 
means of a holder, round which was placed a roll of lead to 
protect the hand of the operator while heavy blows were 
struck with a hammer by an assistant workman. One of the 
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earliest improvements in coining was the introduction of a 
tool in shape resembling a pair of tongs, the two dies being 
placed one at the extremity of each leg. This avoided the 
necessity of readjusting the dies between successive strokes 
of the hammer, and ensured greater accuracy in the impres- 
sion. It was long before the system of coining by hand was 
superseded by the coining press, or mill, which, even after its 
first introduction, was only very slowdy adopted. Several 
attempts were made to introduce machinery for coining 
before it was brought into active use, the objection to it 
being its great expense. The mill and screw were finally 
introduced into the mint under Charles II., when many 
improvements were also made in the preliminary operations. 
Steani-power was first a}>plied in 1810, when the vacuum 
screw-press was introduced. In 1 839 Uhlhorn invented the 
lever-press, which still remains in use. 

The subject of the design on coins, besides being inter- 
esting both from an artistic and an historical point of view, 
becomes very important when it is remembered that it is 
the impression of the coin with the authorized device 
wJiich makes it legally current. The artistic merits of the 
design of the early Greek coins are well know*, and prove 
that the dies from wdiii^h the coins were struck must have 
been engraved with much skill and care. The form of the 
coins before being stanq^ed was at first merely that of 
natural rounded nuggets of gold, or of the silver-gold alloy 
known as electrum. Such coined nuggets of gold are still 
to be found among tlie hill tribes of India. Simple 
nuggets were afterwards replaced by roughly-fashioned 
masses like half bullets, a form whicdi rendered it easy to 
impart high relief to the obverse and comparatively low 
relief to the reverse of the coins. The early British coins ^ 
had for their jirototype the gold “stater” of Philip of 
Macedon, but the design of this beautifully finished coin 
was so roughly imitated by a succession of British copyists 
that ultimately the wreath round the head of the monarch 
alone survived, and that in a scarcely recognizable form. 
It is not only in the early British coins that the influence 
of classical art may be seen, for it is very evident in some 
of the jiresent day, the most notable instances being the 
reverse of the bronze coinage, and the beautiful design of 
St (jicorge and the dragon by Pistrucci, which is still used 
as an alternative design for the sovereign. It has been 
avseertained that the inq)ressions on the reverse of very 
early Greek coins wens produced by the rough surface 
of the anvil or the nail head on which they were placed, 
while, the obverse was struck with the die. A little later 
the devi(re on the reverse of the coins was obtained by 
placing the blank piece on small points of metal arranged 
in geometrical forms which caused corresponding indenta- 
tions on the coins when stnick with the hamnier. The 
beauty and accuracy of design on coins gradually increased 
as art and manual skill developed, and jjrobably culminated 
at the period of the Renaissance. 

Although it has been the custom since the time of the 
Saxons to stanq) coins with the head of the reigning 
monarch, it do(is not ai)})ear that any attempt at actual por« 
traiture was made in England until the reign of Henry VIL, 
who, “about the eighteenth or nineteenth year of his reign, 
did make a great alteration in the form of his coin, upon 
which his head was now represented in profile, and with 
a good resemblance of liis other pictures.” ^ Since then 
much care seems to have been taken to stamp the coins 
with a true likeness of the monarch. In most cases the 
heads bear a striking resemblance to the portraits drawn 
by the great artists of the respective jieriods, and were, 
indeed, generally designed by artists of eminence. Some 
of the Milan coinage of Louis XII. is said to have been 

^ See Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons. 

• S«e Martin Folkes, Tables of English Silver and Gold Coins, 

XVI. — 6x 
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designed by Leonardo da Vinci, and similar work is attri- 
bute to ^nvenuto Cellini. 

In very early times the silver coins were equal in weight 
and in tale, each penny weighing 24 grains or 1 penny- 
weight. The amount now denominated a pound was a 
pound weight of standard or sterling silver. This principle 
was in fact, however, not strictly adhered to, the coins 
frequently falling below the standard of weight. This 
deviation may possibly have arisen from the imperfection 
of the methods of manufacture, but Ruding {Annals of the 
Coinage) considers it to have occurred from design, as the 
deficiency in weight was sometimes made a source of profit. 
The deviation from the standard weight permitted by law, 
now called the ‘‘ remedy,” and anciently called the “ shere,” 
was taken advantage of to a largo extent, so that the coins 
suffered considerable diminution, ])articiilarly when, as 
frequently happened, they were also “ clijipcd ” as soon as 
they were issued. When these coins were called in they 
were taken by weight and not by tale, so that the posses- 
sors suffered considerable loss. In later times the great 
improvements in the method of manufacture made it easy 
to attain far greater accuracy both of weight and fineness ; 
consequently the remedy permitted by law lias been con- 
siderably reduced, and the possibility of making a large 
amount of profit by this means proportionally diminished.^ 

The seigniorage levied on the coining of money was not 
a fixed rate, but varied considerably at different times, and 
accrued from a deduction made from the bullion coined. 
It was abolished by an Act of Charles II., which provided 
that whoever brought sterling silver or standard gold to 
the mint should receive in exchange an equal weight of 
current coin, the expenses of coining being defrayed by 
means of duties levied upon certain commodities of common 
use. The seigniorage on silver was revived in the reign 
of George III., when that part of the Act of Charles II. 
which related to the coining of silver without charge was 
repealed, and another Act was passed, requiring every 
pound of silver to bo coined into sixty-six shillings instead 
of sixty- two, — the four shillings realized on each pound of 
silver by this depreciation of its value being handed over 
to the master of the mint to defray the expenses of assay- 
ing, loss, and manufacture. An Act of William IV. 
required the seigniorage on the silver coinage to be paid 
to the credit of the Consolidated Fund, and the charges of 
the mint to be brought annually before parliament. Against 
the profit derived by the state from this source must be 
placed the ex{>ense of maintaining the silver coinage in a 
condition fit for circulation by frequently withdrawing, 
recoining, and reissuing the silver coins. A vote of 
£15f000 is annually taken in the mint estimates for the 
loss on the rccoinage of silver. 

In former times the work of the mint was performed by 
contract, the mint master undertaking the manufacture of 
the coinage at a stated price, and paying the moneyers 
and other officers and workmen under him at a fixed tariff. 
The agreement made between the crown and the mint 
master, called the “master^s indenture,” was sometimes 
purposely kept secret. This system appears to have pre- 
vailed from the reign of Edward I., when an agreement 
was entered into between the king and the first master of 
the mint (appointed about 1279). Under this agreement 

^ Two notable instances are recorded of the use that lias been made 
at various times of the shore, or remedy, as u means of profit, one 
being in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, when Lonison, then master of 
the mint, finding the allowance made him under his contract was in- 
sufficient to cover the expenses of coining, availed himself of the 
remedy on the silver coinage, amounting to fi^d. in the pound troy. 
The other occurred at the time of the great recoinage of silver in the 
reign of William III., when the profit of the shere amounted to Sd. 
per pound weight, or rather more th^ 8s. in every hundred pounds 
of moneg . \ 


an allowance was secured to the master to cover all the ex* 
penses of coinage. Although the master of the mint ceased 
to be a contractor, the arrangement with the managers con- 
tinued in force up to 1851. 

The work of coinage was transferred in 1810 from the 
Tower of London, where it had been carried on for many 
centuries, to the present Mint on Tower Hill, not far from 
the Bank of England. The head of the department, as has 
already been stated, is the chancellor of the exchequer for 
the time being, who is ex oj/^o master of the mint, — the 
practical direction of the work being placed in the hands 
of a permanent officer, the deputy master, who is responsible 
for its due performance. From the English mint is supplied 
the coinage for the whole of the British empire, including 
the colonies, with the exception of Australia ; the latter 
and the East Indies are supplied from branch mints estab- 
lished at Sydney and Melbourne, and the mints of Calcutta 
and Bombay. In addition to the gold, silver, and bronze 
coins current in the United Kingdom, the English mint 
strikes gold coins of the value of two dollars for New- 
foundland; silver coins of the value of fifty, twenty-five, 
twenty, ten, and five cents respectively for Newfoundland 
and Canada ; bronze pence and halfpence of special design 
for Jersey, and nickel pence, halfpence, and farthings for 
the West Indias. The number of coins of each separate 
denomination issued varies considerably in different years, 
the demand for special denominations of coin naturally 
determining the supply. 


The following table (from oilicial Bourccs) shows the value of the 
gold and silver coins issued during the ten years 1871-81. The 
total value of the bronze coin issued in the same period is £112,890. 


Date. 

Gold Coinage. > 

Silver (Coinage. 

Sovereigns. 

Half-Sovereigns. 

Total Value. 

Half-Crowns. | Plorlns. 

1872 

1878 

1874 

187/) 

187(5 

1877 

1878 
1878 
1880 
1881 

£ 

13.(5-18,886 

2,882,8.85 

510,020 

8,204,706 

1,100,280 

17,625 

8,645,858 

£ 

1,617,5.'>() 

1,001,788 

041,936 

248,204 

1,401,043 

081,408 

1,158,780 

17,525 

504,109 

£ 

16,261,441 

3,384,568 

1,461,565 

248,264 

4,606,648 

081,468 

2,265,060 

35,050 

4,160,062 

£ 

273,240 

188,996 

70,200 

5.'), 886 
188,1.50 
112,062 
1(58,102 
280,170 

£ 

002,010 

506,674 

180,774 

114,240 

60,780 

68,706 

178,606 

18.5,482 

232,254 

250,806 

24,010,721 

7,808,408 

32,470,129 

1,291,3.50 i 2,516.184 


Date. 

Silver Coinage. 3 j 

Shillings. 

Six- 

pences. 

Four- 

penecs. 

Three- 

pences. 

Two- 

pences. 

Ponce. 

Totals. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ s. 

£ 

£ 

1872 

448,322 

94,440 

69 

6 

13,916 

2 

39 13 

33 

1,243,836 

1878 

824,324 

109,890 

69 

6 

50,744 

2 

39 12 

33 

1,081,674 

1874 

275,022 

105,732 

60 

6 

55,694 

2 

39 12 

33 

890,604 

1875 

217,800 

81,378 

69 

6 

41,438 

2 

39 12 

33 

594,000 

1870 

38,412 

20,988 

69 

6 

22,826 

2 

39 12 

33 

222,354 

1877 

163,850 

101,772 

69 

6 

31,142 

2 

39 12 

33 

420,048 

1878 

156,222 

65, .538 

69 

6 

30, .850 

2 

39 12 

33 

613,998 

1870 

180,576 

83,160 

69 

6 

37,082 

2 

89 12 

33 

540,054 

1880 

242,154 

96,426 

69 

6 

22,480 

2 

89 12 

83 

761,508 

1881 

202,548 

156,816 

69 

6 

40,646 

2 

80 12 

33 

997,128 


2,803,730 

916,146 

603 

0 

346,269 

0 

396 0 

380 

7,375,104 


The Hritisli sovcreipi or twenty-shilling piece was first issued 
by proclamation dated Ist July 1817, sujierseding the guinea or 
twenty-one-shil ling piece. Crown pieces of the nominal value of 
five shillings were first struck in tlic reign of Henry VIII., six- 
pences and threepenny-pieces are first mentioned in the reign of 
Edward VI. , while the groat or fom^nny-piece was coined as early 
as the reign of Edward 1. ; the florin or two-shilling-piece was 
introduced in 1849. Copper money was first coined by Charles I. 
in 1666, but docs not appear to have been issued until 1672. Copper 
was replaced by bronze in 1860. 

The weight and fineness of the various denominations of coin 
struck at the Royal Mint is shown in tlie first schedule of the Coin- 
age Act (83 Viet. c. 10), 1870 


^ In these gold returns fractions of pounds sterling are omitted. 

* The numbers and weights of the fouipences, twopences, and pence, 
being Maundy coins, are the same for each of the years *^-^518 four* 
pences, 4752 twopences, and 7920 pence. 
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Denomination of Coin. 

Standard Weight. 

Least Current Weight. 

Standard Fineness. 

Remedy Allowance. | 

Imperial 

Weight. 

Grains. 

Metric 
Weight. • 
Grammes. 

Imperial 

Weight. 

Grains. 

Metilc 

Weight. 

Grammes. 

Weight per Piooe. 

Millesimal 

Fineness. 

Imperial 

Grains. 

Metric 

Grammes. 

Gold-- 











Five pound 

61fi*37239 

89*94028 

612*60000 

39*68936 

) fine gold, 


1*00000 

0-06479 

) 

Two pound. 

24«r.489.'i 

16*97611 

24.5-00000 

16*87674 

( alloy: or mlllo- 


0*40(KK) 

0-02692 


Sovei'eign 

123-27447 

7*98806 

122-60000 

7*93787 


simal Oneness 

1 

0*20000 

0-01296 


Ualf-soverelgn 

61 0.3728 

3*99402 

61-12600 

3*96083 


916*66. 

( 

0*10000 

0*00648 


Crown 

436*36363 

28-27690 

... 


> 


/ 

1*81818 

0-11781 

\ 

Half-crown 

218*18181 

14-1379.5 






0*90909 

0-06890 


Florin 

174.54646 

11-31036 

... 

... 


fine silver, 


0*72727 

0-04712 


Shilling 

87*27272 

6-66.518 

' 



^1, alloy; or 


0*36363 

0-02366 

1 

Sixpence 

43*63636 

2-82769 




^ 'millesimal 


0*18181 

0-01178 

> 0*004 

Groat or fourpomr 

IhVODOhO 

1-88606 




Oneness 


0*12121 

0-00786 

( 

Threepence 

21*81818 

141.179 




926. 


0*09090 

0-00689 


Twopence 

14*64.546 

0*94263 


... 




0*06060 

0-00392 


Penny 

7-27272 

0-47126 






0*03030 

0*00196 

) 

Bronte — 











Penny 

146*83333 

9-44984 


... 

) 

Mixed metal: — 

( 

2*91666 

0-18899 

) 

Halfpenny , 

87*6(MK)0 

6-66900 




• copper, tin, and • 


1*76000 

0*11339 

> None. 

Farthing 

43*7.5(100 

2*83406 



) 

cliic. 

1 

0-87600 

0*06669 

) 


Tlic weight and finonoss of the eoins specified in tliis scliedulc 
are according to what is provided by the Act 56 Geo. III. c. 68, 
that the gold coin of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland should hold such weight and fineness as were j)rescrilM‘d in 
the then existing mint indenture, that is to say, that tliere should 
be nine hundred and thirtjr-four sovereigns and one ten-.sliilling 
piece contained in 20 lb weight troy of standard gold, of tlie fine- 
ne8.s, at the trial of the same, of 22 carats fine gold and 2 carats of 
alloy in the pound weight troy, and further, as regards silver coin, 
that there should bo sixty-six shillings in every jKUind troy of 
standard silver of the fineness of 11 ounces 2 pennyweights of fine 
silver and 18 })ennywcights of alloy in eviiry ]Kmnd weight troy. 

The jirescnt standard of fnnuiess for gold, 22 parts line or pure 
gold and 2 parts of alloyed metal, was finally adopted in the reign 
of Charles IL, and has remained unchanged up to the pre.sent 
time. Before the jjassing of the Act determining this standard 
considerable changes had been made from time to time, the highest 
degree of fineness having been reached in the- reign of Henry III., 
when the first gold eoins were struck of tlie standard of 24 carats 
pure gold. The standard of fineness for gold at some different 
periods may her seen from the following table, whicli shows tlie 
composition of .some of the ancient gold trial j)lates, of whicli 
portions are preserved in the Mint 


Date. 

Standard 
by 1 

In Curata 
and Grams. 

;>re8cribed 

.aw. 

Deeimal 

Kquivaleiit. 

Standard 
found by 
Assay 

Itcmedy or 
I’eniiitted Variation 
in Caiats and in 
'I'houHUiidths. 

■ 

1349 





4 carat, or 

13-9 

1477 

23 

H 

994*8 

Gold 993 *.5 

i 


6*2 

1627 

22 

0 

916*6 

„ 916*6 

h 

t* rr 

6*9 

1643 (?) 

23 

0 

968*4 

„ 964 4 

h 

ft f 

6*9 

1663 

23 

3| 

994*8 

„ 990*3 

* 


6-9 

1660 

22 

0 

916*6 

M 013-7 

A 

»» »» 

6*9 

1660 

23 

H 

994*8 

„ 994-3 


6-2 

1693 

22 

0 

916*6 

„ 916*9 


If tr 

6*9 

160.5 

23 

H 

994*8 

„ 990*3 



6 2 

1649 

22 

0 

916*6 

„ 913*0 

h 


6*9 

1660 

23 


994*8 

„ 990-9 

it 

ft r- 

6 9 

1660 

22 

0 

916*6 

„ 912*9 

it 

7 7 77 

6*9 

1688 

22 

0 

916*6 

„ 914*6 

h 

*r rr 

6*9 

1707 

22 

0 

916*6 

„ 917*1 

it 

f» It 

6*9 

1728 

22 

0 

916*6 

„ 916-1 

it 

ti »> 

6*9 

1829 

22 

0 

916*6 

„ 916-3 


, , 

2*6 

1873 

22 

0 

916 6 

„ 916*61 


2*0 


1873 

Supplementary plate. 

Pure gold. 


... 



The earliest trial jilato of which there is any record was made in 
the seventeenth year of Kdward 1 V. Before that time it would seem 
that the coins were comjiarod with others known to be of standard 
fineness, since among the Cotton MSS. is preserved the account of 
the trial of the pyx of gold nobles in 1349, when the coins were 
compared with an ounce of florins of Florence kept in the Treasury 
as standards. The first gold coins were 24 carats fine or jiure gold. 
Edward 111. caused coins to be struck of 23 carats 3^ grains fine 
in 1345, but no trial plate of this standard was made until 1477. 
Henry VIII. lowered the standard to 22 carats, but fiau.sed coins 
to be struck both of that and the former standards. The greatest 
debasement of the standard ever reached in England was in 
1546, when it sunk as low as 20 carats. It reached a low 
point in the early part of Edward VI. ’s reign, but was raised 
towards the end of it to 22 carats ; and it was still further raised 
to 23 carats 3J grains by Elizabeth, who, however, caused gold 
coins of 22 carats also to be struck. Charles 1 1. on his accession 
rejected the trial plates of the standard of 22 carats wliicli had 
been made under the Commonwealth, and caused others to be 
made of the standard of 23 carats grains. No coins, however, 
appear to ^ve been struck of this standard. The same monarch 


afterwards fixed the standard at 22 carats ; and no variation in the 
legal standard has occurred since that time. The last new trial 
jilates, made in 1873, wore alloyed with copper only, in order that 
they might corresjmnd with the com}) 08 ition of the British gold 
coin.s, former plates liaving been alloyed with silver and copper. 
At the same time supi)lementary })lates of pure gold and silver 
were prepared in order that the gre-atest possible accuracy might 
be secured. 

The jiresent standard of fineness of silver for coinage was fixed 
at a very early ]»eriod, but. has been subject- to considerable varia- 
tion since the reign of Edward L, the first English monarch who 
dcha.se-d the silver coinage. In the re-ign of Henry VIII. it was 
oiieo reduced as low as 4 ounces of silver to 8 of alloying metal, 
and Edward VI. reduced it even lower. It was restored by 
Elizabeth to the original standard. 

The following table sliows the comjiosition of some of the ancient 
silver trial plates of which jan tions have been preserved in the 
Mint : — 


Date. 

Standard 

by 

111 07.S 
and dwts. 

preaerlbed 

Ijaw. 

Deeimal 

Fquivaleni. 

Standard 
found by 
Assay. 

Remedy or 
Permitted Variation 
in Dwts. and In 
Thousandths. 

No date. 




Silver 767*4 


1477 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 923 6 

2 dwts. 

1627 (?) 




„ 88;»-6 

... 

1.542 

9 

6 

776*0 

„ 763*6 

3 dwts. (V), or 12*6 

1663 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 927*0 

2 dwts., or 8*4 

1660 

11 

2 

9*26 -0 

„ 930*2 

2 „ „ 8-4 

1600 

3 

0 

260*0 

„ 262*0 

3 „ „ 12*6 

1601 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 926*1 

2 „ 8*4 

1604 

11 

a 

926*0 

„ 922*7 

2 dwts. 

1649 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 92;i*7 

2 „ 

1660 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 924-2 

2 dwts., or 8*4 

1688 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 922*0 

2 „ „ 8*4 

1707 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 922*0 

2 „ 8*4 

1728 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 928-9 

2 dwts. 

1829 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 926*0 

1 dwt., or 4*2 

1873 

11 

2 

926*0 

„ 924*96 

4*0 

1873 

Supplementary iilute. 

Pure silver. 



The alloy used for the bronze coinage is composed of 95 jier cent. 
of coju>er, 4 of tin, and 1 of zinc. The bronze coinage superseded 
tlie old copjier coinage in 1860, the latter having been in use since 
the reign of Charles II. Tlie vieissitudes of the copi»er coinage 
were even greater than tliose of the su[)erior coinages, coins for 
Ireland having been issued at one time of pewter and of other 
alloys in which scarcely any copper was (‘ontained. 

The annual testing of the standard of gold and silver 
coins, called the trial of the pyx, from the “ pyx ” or chest in 
which the coins to be examined are kept, is a ceremony of 
very ancient institution. It arose from the circumstance 
that the mint master was originally a contractor, under the 
crown, for the manufacture of the coinage, and it was 
therefore necessary that jieriodical examinations of the 
coins should be held in order to ascertain that the terms of 
his contract had been complied with. At the present day, 
when the mint master is no longer a contractor, but an 
offiper of the crown, the trial of the pyx has a somewhat 
different object; but it would appear from the description 
of these periodical examinations in some of the earliest mint 
records that but little change has taken place in the manner 
of conducting them. The finished coins are delivered 
to the mint master in weights called “journey weights,’* 
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BuppoBed to be the weight of coin which could be manu- 
factured in a day when the operations of coining were 
performed by the hand. The journey weight of gold is 
15 ft troy, coined into 701 sovereigns or 1402 half- 
sovereigns The journey weight of silver is 60 tt) 
troy. From each journey weight a coin is taken and 
deposited in the pyx ” or chest for the annual trial. This 
is made by the freemen of the goldsmiths* company under 
the direction of the crown in the presence of the queen’s 
remembrancer, who administers the oath to the jury and 
presides over the proceedings. The coins selected for trial 
are compared with pieces cut from trial plates of standard 
fineness, which are in the keeping of the warden of the 
standards, these pieces being assayed against the coins 
under examination. If the coins are found to be of the 
standard fineness and weight, within certain limits, a verdict 
to that effect is drawn up by the jurors and presented to 
the Treasury. 

In consequence of the im 2 )ossil)ility of ensuring an abso- 
lutely exact admixture of metals in coining, it has been 
found necessary at all times to allow to the mint master 
a certain margin, or ^‘remedy,” within which coins may 
vary in weight and fineness from the fixed standard and 
still be considered of the current standard. The remedy 
of fineness for hhiglish gold coin is now fixed at 2 parts 
per 1000. The great importance of maintaining the 
standard of fineness for gold will be evident when it is 
stated that the variation of of a millieme (or thousandth 
part) above or bel(.)W the standard causes a gain or loss 
of £100 in every million sterling. Gold coins would 
be within the remedy of fineness permitted by law if 
the amount of ])recious metal contained in them varied 
from 914*6 to 918*6 parts in 1000; and, although this 
remedy cannot bo considered to be more than would 
meet occasional and unavoidable deviation from the exact 
standard, still, in the case of gold, but a very small part of 
the remedy of fineness is actually used, the coins seldom 
falling below 916*»3 parts of gold in 1000, or rising above 
917*0, while the mean composition of many millions of 
coins issued from the mint is often of the i)recisc legal 
standard, 916*66. The remedy of fineness for silver coin, 
which ap})ears to have been always greater than that for 
gold coin, is 4 jjarts per 1000. The remedy of weight 
for gold is 1*6 per 1000 2 )arts, that for silver 4*17, and 
that for bronze 20. Extreme care is taken to 2 >revent the 
issue from the mint of any coins that exceed these permitted 
variations in weight and standard, each coin being weighed 
setmrately, and all those found to be above or below the 
standard being returned to the melting-house. 

Since the real value of the gold coinage is the same as 
its nominal value, it is of the first imi)ortance that gold 
coins which are below the standard weight should not be 
allowed to circulate, otherwise holders of large quantities 
of gold coin are liable to considerable loss. After a certain 
Amount of wear a gold coin in passing from hand to hand 
loses weight and becomes legally uncurrent. By the Coinage 
Act it is made comjmlsory for every i)erson to “cut, break, 
or deface” any coin tendered to him in i)ayment which is 
below the current weight, the person tendering it bearing 
the loss ; but, as no penalty is inqioscd for disregard of this 
obligation, the law is 2 )ractically without effect. The 
withdrawal of light coin from circulation was formerly 
accomplished solely by the Bank of Ihigland, the mint 
regulations making provision for the receipt of gold tendered 
for coinage only in the form of bars. The bank undertook 
to purchase the light gold from tht) j)ublic at the rate of 
£3, 178. 6^d. an ounce, a price which, as comimred with 
the mint value of £3, 17s. lOjd., entailed a loss of no less 
than 4d. an ounce on the seller. This loss was occasioned 
chiefly by the circumstance that the bank, being obliged 
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before sending the light gold to the mint for recoinage te 
melt, assay, and cast it into bars, found it necessary to 
deduct the sum of 2j^d. an ounce from the rate of £3, 17a. 
9d. an ounce at which it was allowed by statute to purchase 
gold for coinage, in order to cover the expense of these 
operations and the loss incident to them. The heavy loss 
in price, added to that from deficient weight, occasioned 
constant disregard of the law requiring all fight coin to be 
cut or defaced, and consequently a large amount of light 
gold continued to be circulated After the passing of the 
Coinage Act in 1870, accordingly, fresh regulations we^re 
made, by which the mint authorities undertook to receive 
light gold coin for recoinage, returning to the importer the 
full mint value of £3, 17s. 10 Jd. an ounce, thus reducing the 
loss to that arising from deficiency of weight only. As the 
Bank of England was enabled by these regulations to raise 
its i)rice for light gold to the rate of £3, 17s. 9d., the same 
rate at which it is bound to purchase ingots of standard 
gold, greater inducements were offered to the i)ublic to send 
in light gold for recoinage, and its withdrawal from 
circulation was in consequence greatly facilitated. It is- 
evident, however, that, as the deficiency in weight must 
entail some loss on the holders of light gold coin, they will 
be disposed to keep it in circulation as long as possible ; 
consequently only a small proportion of the light gold 
receival by bankers finds its way to the Bank of England 
and thence to the mint for recoinage. The result of some 
careful exijcrimerits made by the late Mr Stanley Jevoiis, 
and published by him in the Journal of the Statistical Society 
(vol. xxxi. 426), showed that a sovereign becomes so 
light as to be legally uncurrent at the end of eighteen years. 
The last state measure taken for the withdrawal of light 
gold coin from circulation was the issue of a royal pro- 
clamation in 1842 calling attention to the laws and 
regulations relating to light gold coin, and instructing 
those i)ersons whose duty it was to enforce them to see 
that they were carried out. From the beginning of July 
1842 to the end of March 1845 £14,000,000 in light 
gold coin was withdrawn from circulation and recoined. 
This amount was estimated to represent 95 i>er cent, of the 
whole of the light gold then in circulation. In order te 
facilitate this withdrawal the Treasury had in June 1842 
entered into arrangements with the Bank of England by 
which the bank was enabled to purchase light gold ou 
behalf of the Government, at the full mint value of £3, 17s. 
10 id. an ounce. Light coin, however, continued to be 
sent into the bank for some time alter it had reverted to 
its original rate of payment for light gold, r.e., £3, 17s. 6 id. 
an ounce. The expense to the state of this withdrawal, 
including the exi)enses of recoinage, was £67,816. Au no 
important withdrawal of worn gold coin has occurred since 
that time, it is evident that a large amount of light gold 
must be at the jjresent time in circulation, and that the 
loss in weight must be considerably greater than that of 
the coins withdrawn in 1842, the oldest of which were not 
more than twenty-five years old, the first issue having taken 
place in 1817. It has been proved by ex 2 )eriment that the 
average loss of weight in worn sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
now in circulation is about 3d. in each sovereign, and that 
the deficiency in fineness of a large proportion of the coin 
amounts to about £400 j)er million. This deficiency arises 
from the trial plate of 1829, which determined the standard 
of a portion of the coins still in circulation, being itself 
below the legal standard. Taking the gold circulation at 
£100,000,000, of which about 50 per cent, is light, it is 
estimated that the amount to be recoined cannot be less 
than £50,000,000, on which the loss from deficiency of 
gold, both in weight and fineness, must be reckoned at about 
£650,000, independent of the eif:pea6es of recoinage. 

In the case of the silver coinage, the loss consequent on the 
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withdtftwal and recoinage of silver money is now covered 
by the seigniorage arising from the difference between the 
real and the nominal value of the coins. Before the adop- 
tion of gold as the sole standard of value, the conditions 
attending the withdrawal and recoinage of silver were much 
the same as those for gold. In the period between the reign 
of Charles II. and the accession of William III. the 
condition of the silver coinage became so unsatisfactory as 
to demand the attention of parliament. A recommendation 
made at the suggestion of Sir Isaac Newton for a recoinage 
of silver was at first strenuously opposed, but was finally 
adopted. In the course of the discussion the question of 
raising the standard of weight and fineness arose, and this 
important change would probably have been made but for 
the representations of Locke, who warmly took up the 
question and convinced the Government of the desirability 
of preserving the established standard. In the great 
recoinage of silver, the loss arising from clipped and defaced 
coin was borne by the public, the money being raised by 
means of a special tax on glass windows. The silver 
reissued at this time amounted to £7,000,000, and the 
tax raised to cover loss and the exi)cn8es of coinage to 
£1,200,000. The work of this recoinage was so great that i 
the resources of the mint in London were found to be i 
unequal to the pressure put upon them, and therefore | 
mints were eitlier revived or established for the first time ! 
in a few of the large provincial towns. In addition to 
this ten furnaces were erected behind the Treasury at I 
Wliitehall to melt down the old pieces. By these means 
the renovation of the silver coinage was conq)lcted within 
the year. 1"hc new silver coins then issued were the first 
which had milled edges, the milling liaving been introduced 
in order to prevent clipping. 

The mode in which the silver currency is distributed throughout 
the kingdom is explained by the late Mr (icorge Forbes, cashier of 
the Bank of England, as follows : — 

Every banker in the kingdom has a banker who is his agent in 
London. Every London hanker has an ac(;onnt with the Bank of 
England. In tlic Bank of England there is a denartmeiit devoted 
to the issue and receipt of silver coin. If in a district there is a 
delicioncy of silver currency, the hankers of the district are the iirst 
to find it out. Tliey at once write to their London agents, who 
draw on tlieir account with the Bank of England, and obtain what 
silver is reipiircd, which they send to the country hanker. On the 
otlicr hand, if there is a surplus of silver in a «listrict it accumulates 
in the coders of the local bankers, who scud it n]> to their Lomloii 
agents, and they send it into the Bank of Kngland. If there is a 

f eneral demand for silver currency, the stock wliich the Bank of 
iiigland endeavours to keej) on hand becomes unduly diminislicd, 
and immediate notice of the fact is conveyed to the mint authorities, 
who proceed with all convenient speed to coin a siq)p]y of llorins, 
shillings, sixpences, or of all of these coins, as the nature of tlie 
demand may require. 

Gold bullion for coinage is supplied to the mint almost 
entirely by the Bank of England, the bank being bound 
by law to purchase at the rate of £^1, 17s. Od. an ounce 
any gold bullion of the legal standard which the public 
may bring for sale. Private individuals are permitted to i 
bring bullion to the mint, and to receive back the full 
amount (at £3, 17s. lOid. an ounce) converted into coin, ; 
free of any charge for loss or manufacture ; but, as they are 
subject to considerable delay, all “ importations ” of bullion 
being converted into coin in the order in which they are 
brought to the mint, the public practically prefer to sell 
their bullion to the bank, and receive its value without 
delay. In order to be accej)ted by the bank, the bullion 
must be cast into ingots and assayed, a guarantee being 
given by certain recognized assayers that the gold is of a 
certain standard fineness. This is known as the trade 
assay.” When the bank i ^quires gold to be struck, due 
notice is sent to the deputy master, and on a fixed day 
the bullion is conveyed to the mint and delivered into his j 
custody. It arrives in the form of ingots, each weighing I 
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about 200 ounces, the aggregate value of each importa- 
tion being about £ 144 , 000 . When the ingots arrive at 
the mint a small sample is taken from each and assayed,^ 
the result being sent to the authorities of the bank in 
order that it may be compared with that of the trade 
assay. If the bank authorities find that the two assays 
agree, wdthin certain limits, as to weight and fineness, the 
ingots are immediately sent to the operative department of 
the mint to bo converted into coin. The mint assay affords 
the basis for calculating the amount of copper, the alloying 
metal, that must be melted with the gold in order to produce 
the standard prescribed by law. The case of silver is 
somewhat different, the bullion being purchased by the 
department at its market value, which varies from year to 
year. During the ton years ending 1881 the average price 
of silver bullion sank gradually from 60/^d. to 51 -}^. 
The silver bullion arrives at the mint in the form of ingots, 
each of which weighs about 1000 ounces, the value of each 
set of ingots varying considerably. The ingots, both of 
gold and silver, are weighed on a balance capable of turn- 
ing with 1 grain when loaded with 1200 ounces. 

The operations of coining liave undergone some slight 
changes with the introduction of now machinery and the 
increased extent of the Royal Mint, since the reconstruc- 
tion of the operative department in 1881.^ The plan 
(fig. 1) shows the present arrangement of the operative 
department. 

The operations employed in the manufacture of gold and 
silver coin are as follows (incidental operations being 
l>rinted in smaller type) : — 

1. Assaying tlie bullion. 

IL Melting the metal. 

(a) Addition of tho amount of (;o])per necessary to form 
the jwescribed alloy ; (h) }>oiiring the metal into moulds 
so as to form bars ; (fj) dressing these Imrs to remove 
rough edges and hollow ends ; (S) recovery of precious 
iiuitals from crucibles and “sweep." 

III. Assaying portions of metal cut from certain bars, 

I to ascertain whether sufficient accuracy has been attained 
, in the standard fineness. 

I IV. Rolling the bars into strips or “ fillets.” 

Annealing the fillets (in some cases). 

1 V. Adjusting the fillets by a final rolling, and in some 
. cases by the use of the drawbench. 

' Testing the fillets to ascertain whether they are of sufR- 

cieiit accuracy as regards thickness. 

' VI. Cutting out disks or blanks from the fillets. 

I Adjusting the blanks in weight (in some mints). 

I VI r. Edge-rolling the blanks to produce a raised rim. 

Annealing the blanks and (in some cases) “blanching” 
or “ ])ickliiig” them in dilute acid. 

VIII. Coining, or stamj)ing the device on the blanks, by 
; means of engraved »steel dies. 

Milling tlic edges of tlio blanks or (in some cases) im- 
pre.ssiiig a device, inscription, or ornament upon them. 

IX. Weighing each coin, usually by the aid of automatic 
machinery. 

X. Assaying and weighing pieces taken from the 
finished coin before it is issued to the public. 

The foregoing list will make it clear that the operations 
of minting consist, not simply in the mechanical production 
of accurately adjusted disks of metal the purity alone of 

' The assays are conducted in the manner already described in the 
articles Assaying and Gold. 

^ In order to provide n stock of silver coin during the temporary 
suspension of the work of the mint, a large coinage of silver was issued, 
and 60 tons of bronze coins were manufactured by contract in the 
autumn of 1881. The governor of the Bank of England had previously 
reiK)rtod that the stock of gold coin held by the bank was ubnomiallyi 
large, and that no inconvenience would arise “if the mint were to cease 
coining sovereigns and half-aovereigns for a period of six months or a 
year or even more.” 
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which has to be guaranteed, but in the formation of an 
alloy composed of precious and base metals in definite pro- 
portions. The accuracy of the “ standard fineness ” of the 
alloy after melting must be absolutely ascertained; the 
alloy must be protected during manufacture against a 
change of standard, and finally its correctness must be 
verified after it lias been converted into coin. 

The precious metals are weighed on entering the mint, 
as well as during various stages in the manufacture of 
coin. The finished coins are also weighed in bulk before 
they are issued to the public. 

The operations incidental to the coinage of bronze and 
silver differ from those described in relation to gold in some 
unimportant details only; and the weight and composition 
of the bronze coins are not so carefully guarded as is the 
case with gold and silver. 


Subjoined are the details of the operations involved In 
the conversion of bullion into coin at the British mint. 

After being assayed and weighed in the manner already described 
the bullion is taken to the melting-house, where the details of treat- 
ment for silver and gold respectively differ somewhat. (The sub- 
sequent operations are neany identical for both metals.) The 
silver melting-house (see fig. 1) contains eight furnaces, of the 
kind shown at A fig. 2, the part of the furnace containing the 
crucibles being below the lids B, B. Crucibles of cast iron were 
formerly employed, but these were replaced in 1863 by wrought 
iron pots, which have since 1870 been in turn abandoned in favour 
of crucibles made of a mixture of clay and graphite, each cnicible 
being cajmble of containing about 3000 oz. Such crucibles are 
very generally adopted throughout the Indian and Continental 
mints, but the form and dimensions given to them vary. The 
fuel employed in England is coke, about 75 lb of which are re- 
quired to melt 8000 oz. of standard silver. Sufficient draught is 
afforded by the flue C and by a chimney about 35 feet high which 
communicates with it. The silver and copj>er are melted together; 



Fio. 1, — Royal Mint, Tower Hill, London. Plan showing the Operative Department as reairanged in 1881-82. 


and before the metal is poured into moulds it is stirred with an 
iron rod having a flattened end. The surface of the molten metal is 
covered with a layer of charcoal to ])rcvent oxidation of the copper. 
The crucible with its contents is then removed from the furnace 
by the aid of a crane and tongs W, and is ])laced in a cradle M, 
wiiich c.an be tilted by means of a handle D. By the interven- 
tion of toothed wheels E, F, G, H, and K acting on a rack the 
handle turns the crucible on the fulcrum formed by a spindle, 
so that the contents of the crucible may be poured into the moulds 
N mounted on a carriage OP, running on rails Q, Q. The moulds 
now in use in London are of such dimensions as to enable bars to 
be cast 12 inches long and | inch thick. The width of the bars 
varies, according to the coin to bo jjroduccd, from 1] to 2| inches. 

When the metal has solidified in the moulds it is removed, and 
the bars are trimmed by the aid of a revolving circular file, their 
ends being cut off and returned to the melting pot. Portions of 
metal are then cut from certain of the bars, and sent to the assay 
department. The bars are W'eighed before they ]»a8s to the subse- 
quent operations of coinage, in order that the amount of metal re- 
tained by the crucibles or carried into the ftues may bo ascertained. 
Gold bullion is melted in a similar way, but the crucibles are 


smaller, and contain only 1200 oz. Their contents arc poured by 
hand into moulds, one end of the tongs by wffiich the crucible is 
grasped being supported by a chain and susjMsnded from the roof.^ 
In many Continental mints it is very generally the practice to 
leave the crucible containing the precious metals in the furnace, 
and to 2 )our the contents into the moulds by the aid of small ladles 
of wrought iron lined with clay. 

It has been pointed out in Gold (vol. x. p. 761) that minute 
(piantities of certain metals render standard gold extremely brittle 
and unfit for coinage. If either the gold bullion or the copper 
used as an alloying metal should be impure, brittle bars wiu be 
the result. Should this prove to be the case, the bars are re- 

^ A new form of furnace devise<l by M. A. Piat of Paris has recently 
been introduced. In these furnaces the portion which contains the 
crucible may be detached from the flue,* so as to admit of the molten 
metal l>eing poured into moulds without removing the crucible from 
the incandescent fuel. Four of such furnaces have been fitted up in 
the gold melting-house, hut have not as yet been us^ for gold melt- 
ing ; in the melting of silver and bronze, however, they are known to 
effect considerable economy in labour, fuel, and crucibles. 
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in«itea and chlorine m is passed through the molten mass in the in the melting-house are brought, and are rolled into strira the 
manner described in Gold, vol. x. p. 760 . thickness of which depends on the kind of coins to be produced. 

The engine-room (shown in fig. 1) contains three fiO-horse- Gold is rolled in one room and silver or bronze in the other. The 
power vertical condensing engines, which are provided with Corlis details of manipulation involved in the conversion of gold, silver, 
valves, and are specially devised for meeting the constancy, vary- or bronze bars into coin, however, do not differ materially, and the 
ing strain to which they are subjected by the machinery, the coinage of sovereigns will therefore be taken as typical, 
whole of which they are ca]>able of driving. The central engine Eadi room contains six pairs of rolls, tlie diameter of the rolls 
acts directly on either or both of the rolling rooms placed on each varying from 10 to 14 inches. Smaller diameters are employed in 
side of the engine-house. There is, however, an additional 20-horRe- most European mints, but on the other Iiand the use of very narrow 
power comix)und beam engine usually employed, in connexion with rolls of far larger diameter has often been suggested, and there 
the pumps of a deep artesian W’ell. appears to be good ground for the belief that the rigidity of such 

Into one or other of these rooms the bars which have been cast rolls would enable strips or fillets of more uniform thickness to be 



Fia. 2. — Furnace AiJparatus. 


S reduced than is the case at i»resent. The iron frame CC (fig. 3) is 
rmly bolted to the stone I), which rests on a solid foundation EK. 
This frame supports the two rolls A, B, the low'cr of which B 
revolves, but is not, like the upper, capable of ailjustinent in aver- 



and, as it rises with the screws, it can thus bo readily adjusted in a 
line exactly parallel with the lower roll, at a sufiicient distance 
from it to admit the bar which is to bo reduced to a strip or fillet. 
The rolls are turned by the shaft NN, the main wheel M, and 
the gearing K, L, O, P. The sockets r by which the upper roll is 
connected with the gearing by the shaft I are not rigid, as is 
the case with the shaft Q of the lower roll, but admit of the adjust- 
ment of the roll. The jiortion of the roll used is determined by a 
guide a little wider than the bar.^ The rolls throughout this 
dej[)artment are driven at the rate of about 32 revolutions in a 
minute. The iron frame CC is braced by rods a, s ; and blocks 
bearing the driving shafts are shown at kf fc, p, p. 

The initial thickness of a sovereign bar is ^ tlis of an inch. The bars 
are weighed out to the workmen in batches of about sixty bars, 
an entire batch being passed through the rolls under precisely the 
same conditions of adjustment. The bars are only sligntly reduced 
in width by repeated passages through the rolls, but are siicc^vely 
reduced in thickness in the first stages of the rolling by of an 


Flu. 3. “ Itoiirt. 1 

tical plane. The upper roll is centred in bearings, and may be raised j 
or lowered by means of screws connected with toothed wheels F, F, j 
which are turned by a handle G, both wheels being moved simulta- | 
neously by worms on the rod H. The bearings of the upper roll are ! 
oonnectea by vertical rods with weights below the level of the floor ; i 


1 In the necond rolling room, shown In the plan on the right of the engine* 
houBO, the frames and gearing of the rolls are of newer pattern than those In tlw 
first room. In some of the six pairs the bottom rolls rerolve and drive the upper 
ones. In the pah* of “ breaking-down " rolls In this room,— that is, the roll by 
which the fillets are first treat^ — the upper roll is stationary, the lower roll 
alone rerolTlng. The necesMry ^^bite*' is given to the fillet, when its end it 
Introdneed, by slightly taming the upper roll by means of a ratchet-wheel and 
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inch, while in the later eta^ tlie reduction in tMcknesa at each 
passage through the rolls is less than liiri^h of an inch, and finally 
one or two ** spring pinches are given to the bars by simply pass- 
ing them through the rolls without altering the adjustment. The 
testing of the fillets, to ascertain whether they are of the accurate 
thickness, is effected 
by the aid of the gauge 
plate (fig. 4), which 
consists of two steel 
bars set at a low angle 
in relation to each 
other and graduated 
to TijVirth of an inch. — Gauge Plate. 

It will be evident that the weight of the finished coin depends upon 
tlie thickness of the fillets ; and to show how accurately the rolling 
must be performed it may be poinbid out that, in tlie case of the 
half-sovereign, a variation of yg^^ ^ th of an ineli above or below the 
accurate thickness (or a range of an inch) throws the 

coin out of “remedy." 


The repeated passage through the rolls is attended by a consider- 
able increase of hardness in the metal, and it is therefore in soma 
cases necessary to anneal the fillets repeatedly during the roUing; 
In the case of fillets for sovereijgns the anneiding may be entirely 
dispensed with if the initial thickness of the bars does not exceed 
Iths of an inch. Fillets for half-sovereigns have only to be annealed 
oncD. In some European mints the fillets are annealed frequently ; 
in one mint the operation is performed after each fiassage through 
the rolls. The furnace used for the purpose is generally so arran^d 
as to permit the fiame to play over the fillets, which arc sometimes 
freely exjKised to its action, but are more often enclosed in cases or 
tubes. Mulile furnaces are frequently used. The furnace used in 
the Royal Mint is a simple form of reverberatory furnace. The 
Jinal rolling is given by a pair of finishing rolls capable of more 
accurate adjustment than the “breaking-down ” rolls. 

The fillets of gold or silver are in some cases, though not always, 
submitted to an ap])liance known as the drag bench, shown in 
figs. 5, 6, 7. Its object is to equalize the thickness of tlie lillets by 
drawing them between steel cylinders. The ends of the fillets aro 




Figs. 5, 6, 7. — Drag Bench. 


first flattened in a little appliance, which need not be described. 

The essential feature of the 

machine now used in the 

mint consists of two small X 

steel cylinders A, A, which / \ 

do not revolve, and are / \ 

held in position in the / j[/£\ \ 

plates D, 1) by clamp jiieces [ [ - j 

F, F screwed against them. \ Ir-rr- 1 ) 

The portions of metal may \ / 

he adjusted by the aid of \ P f L. / 

a wheel and s<.:rew H (figs. \ W / 

6, 7), and by small ad- \ 1 1 t / 

justing screws /, /. The | n 

part of the machine con- X ^ 

taining the steel cylinders ‘ ' O C ' 

18 fixed at the end of a 

long bench, and gearing at a C 

the other end of thi.s bciicli gi j ^ 

drives an endless chain BB ^ ^ f 

(fig. 6), one link or other of r 

which catches the carriage, 

shown in plan in fig. fi, and 

draers it aloncr as soon as — “""""Ir 

its end f is depressed by /^T^n 

the handle r. Tne carriage 1 1 1 S 

runs on the w’heels d, d. | ((k \ 

The drawing of the fillet \ \ 

C is conducted as follows. I \ c\ 

Its flattened end is intro- 'A ^ 

duoed betw'een the steel E: \ 

cylinders, and is grasjied SiJG ^ jk 

by the jaws a. The jaw's 
on the pin c, and while 
the fillet is being dragged 
through the cylinders the 

axleofthe wheels tends _ . ^ . 

to increase the grip of the 8. -Cutting Machine. 


Fiq. 8. — Cutting Machine. 


jaws by acting on their inclined ends. Directly the strain on the 


fillet is released, tlie pins i and the weight h loo.sen the jaws and 
at the same time raise the end of the carriage so as to arrest its 
further progress along tlie bench. The carriage is then moved 
forward by the handle s until the jaws enter the hollowed portion 
N and grasp another fillet. 

Formerly — when iillets wore rolled from thick bars — this appliance 
played a more imiiortant part in coining operations than at present. 

It is now’ only used for fillets from which sovereigns and half- 
sovereigns are to bo produced. Before lillets are passed on to the next 
operation — that of cutting from them the disks or blanks destined 
to form the coin — they are carefully tested by a skilful workman 
called the “tryer," who cuts one or two blanks from the sides of Tryii 
each fillet by tlie aid of a cutter w'orkod by hand. These blanks 
are weighed on a delicate balance against a standard weight, and 
the experience of the operator enables him to determine whether the 
variation from the exact weight will justify bis sending the fillets for- 
ward to the cutting room. In any case he divides the fillets into 
two or more classes for a reason that will he exjdained presently. 

The cutters employed in the mint until quite recently were of Cutti 
complicated construction, but these have been replaced by a simple hlanl 
machine (fig. 8) which, by the revolution of an excentric A, causes 
two short steel cylinders, mounted on a block of iron B suitably 
guided, to enter two holes firmly fixed in a plate on the bed of the 
machine. When the fillet FF is 
interposed between the short cylin- 
ders and the holes, the former force 
disks of metal through the holes, 
the fillet being advanced at each 

stroke of the machine by small gripping rolls C, C', C" actuated by a 
ratchet-wheel E, driven from the shaft which beam the excentric A, 

The disks pass down the tube G to a receptacle placed on the floor. 

In the case of very large silver coins, only one disk is cut in the 
width of the fillet, and in some few mints disks for gold coin are 
also cut in this way, but it is far more usual to cut two disks in 
the width of the fillet, the position of the cutters being ao arranged 
as to remove blanks in the manner shown in fig. 9. In cutting 
disks for bronze coin extreme precision is not necessary, and it has 
therefore been found possible to obtain five at each stroke of ths 
machine. 


Fig. 9. 
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It will be evident that the rotiffh classification of the fillets 
according to their thickness, to which reference hM already been 
made, renders it easy to compensate for slight irregularities in thick- 
caused by rolling, by eniploying cutters of a slightly larger 
diameter than the standard size for fillets which arc too thin. 

The fillets after the i*emoval of the disks present the perforated 
apijearance shown in fig. 9. The residual metal, called “scissel,” 
ymich amounts to from 26 to 30 j)er cent, of the metal operated upon, 
is returned to the raclting-house in bundles woigliing 180 oz. It 
may be mentioned here that all attempts to cut disks or blanks for 
coinage from the ends of rods or cylinders, and thus to avoid the 
production of scissel, have hitherlx) failed. 

The next operation to which the blanks arc submitted varies in 
different mints. In some, each blank is weighed by hand or by 
automatic machinery, and each blank that is too heavy is adjnsteil 
either to an exact weight or to within the remedy ])rescrilHHl by 
law. On the Continent it is very gt'nerally tlie practice t(» mljust 
blanks by the aid of a file, or by a machine that removes a fine 
shaving of metal from the surfacii of the blank. In mints where 
mechanical adjustment isadonted there is a tendency to produce 
“ too heavy ” blanks in the rolling and cutting dej_)artmcnt8, as it is 
impossible to adjust blanks whicli are too light. ^ 


In the London mint finished coin alone is weighed, so that idle 
blanks after leaving the cutting room pass directly to an edge-rolling 
machine, which thickens the edge of each blank so as to form a rim 
intended to protect the impression on the finished coin. The 
operation of edge-rolling is called ** marking,*' and the method of 
conducting it varies considerably in different mints. 

In the Royal Mint the blanks are made to pass in quick succes- 
sion, at the rate of six hundred a minute, between a circi^r groove 
in the face of a revolving steel disk and a groove in a fixed block 
placed {)arallel to the face* of tlie revolving disk. The OToove in 
the block exactly corresponds to tliat on the disk; and, as the 
distance between the block and the disk is slightly less than 
tlie diameter of the blank submitted to the operation, < the result is 
that before the blank escapes from the machine its edge has been 
thickened. The o})eration may be varitsl by admitting the blanks 
I between a groove in the neriphery of a revolving wheel and a groove 
I in a segmented bloi k, })lac(*d at a distance from the wheel rather 
less than the diameter of the blank. The wheel and block may be 
eitlier vertical or horizontal. 

In .some case.s the edges of the blanks, at the same time that they 
are thickened, reccuvo the impression of a legend, or inscription, or 
an ornamental device. NVlion this is the case the blank is rolled 



Fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 


between two planes, om; of which is fixed and bears the devic-e, 
while the other has a recijirocating motion imparted to it, or the 
edge of the blank receives the impression, wliicli may be either raised 

1 A description of a machine used for the adjustment of blanks will be found 
in Dingler's I*olytechniiche$ Journal (1882, ccxlv. fil, i)l. «); and some years a^o 
Mr J. M. Napier devised for the Indian mints a beautiful machine which fiist 
oscertalnB how much It is necessary to cut from each blank hi order to reduce it 
to the standard weight, and thcMi removes the necessary amount of metal and 
no more. The initial cost of such muchitiery, however, is consldcratilc. In 18411 
M. Diereck, director of the mint In Paris, endeavoured to sulislltutc, a chemical 
fora nieclianicul treatment by submitting tlie heavy gold hhink.H to aqua reglu, 
which it was anticipated would bring tiiein within the iircscrlbcd limits of 
accuracy. The icsults were not satisfactory, and the attempt was abandoned. 
In 1870 the present chemist of the mint, Profo.ssor W. Chamllcr Koberts, showed 
that gold alloyed with copper might be removed from heavy hluiiks with singular 
regularity by means of a suitable solvent aided by a battery. Tin* blanks arc j 
arranged In a frame of wood mid submitted to the action of a solution of cyanide ' 
of potassium, the heavy blanks forming tlie dissolving pole of the battery. The I 
process was not used In the London mint, as it became evident that it could not I 
piofitably replace the present system, under which finished coins alone are | 
weighed and the manufacture of good coin only Is jiaid for. It was, however, ] 
introduced Into the Bombay mint In 1870 by the late Mr L. Cl. Hines, who i 
extended Ita usefulness by transferring the metal dissolved from the heavy •I 
blanks to blanks which are too light, the latter being by tliis means raised to the 
prescribed weight. The process hits now fairly taken Its place us an ordinary 
oporation of coining, and Its importance to the mints where it is used may be 
gathered from tlie fact that in the Indian mints no less than 1300 tons of silver 
were converted into coin in one year (1870), so that the saving effected by Its 
Introduction must be considerable. 


or sunk, IVuni a nollar Hiirroundiiig the blank in the coining press, as 
will he after wards exjtlained. 

llefore passing to the coining press tlie blanks cither of gold or 
silver are annealed, lii many mints the oljee.t of the heating is 
not only to soften tlie blanks before they receive the impression, but 
also to produce a film of oxide of copjier on their surface. Tliis is 
attuiiieil in various ways. In Kngland gold blanks are placed in 
I'.ylimlrieal crucibles of plumbago and covered with a layer of char- 
coal, heated in a reverberatory furnai;e, and when the blanks reach 
cherry -red ness tliey are cooled by pluiimng them in water. The 
thin lilni of oxide of copper thus formed on the surface of the gold 
or .silver lilanks is readily soluble in dilute sulphuric acid, and the 
removal of a small jiortiori of the alloying metal in this way con- 
stitutes “blanching” or “pickling” the coin. The method of 
conducting the operation varies somewhat in different mints, 
mainly, however, in the strength of the acid used, which varies from 
3“ to tt'* of the hydrometer of Baume. The solution is sometimes 
luuited^to 96® to 98® C., while in otlier cases the blanks are intro- 
duced into the solution while at a red heat. The latter method is, 
however, objectionable, as a dense layer of pure metal is found at the 
j surface of the blank wliich is apt to protect the underlying oxide of 
j copiier from the action of the acid. Tlie blanks are afterwards 
washed in pure water and dried either in sawdust or in copper 
vessels heated by ."team jackets. The object of the process is to 

^ XVL — 62 
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iznproye the appearance of the fiiiiHhed coin bv removing all traces 
of impurity from the surface of the blank. It has, however, been 
abandoned' in the British mint except in the case of some of tbe 
smaller silver coins, mainly iHJcause the soft superficial layer of 
metal wears away with undue rapidity. Certain precautions 
suggested in 1869 by Mr Hill, the superintendent of the operative 
dejmrtment, for avoiding oxidation or tarnishing of the metal 
during coinage rendered tlie abolition of the process possible. 

The blanks receive the impression which constitutes them coins 
from engraved dies. Each is placed in the lower of two dies, and 
the upper die is brought forcibly down upon it. The lateral escape 
of the metal is prevented by a collar which surrounds the blank 
while it is being struck. This collar may lie either plain or 
mgraved, and if the latter is the case any device or ornament it 
nay bear will be imparted to the edge of the blank. 

The coining presses used in various mints may be divided into 
hroe types : — (1) the screw press worked by atmospheric jjressure, 
2) the excentric press, and (3) the lever j>ress. Tiie first of these 
see E'ncy, Brit., 8th ed., vol. vii. p. 92) has now been abandoned. 
In the excentric ])ress the power is a])j)lied to a shaft bearing an 
jxcentric which acts by means of a connecting rod upon a verti- 
cal slide holding the die which is brought down on the blank. This 
form of press is used in the mint at Gonstantinojdc, where the atmo- 
spheric screw press is also still retiiincd. 01' the third type, the 
lever press, there arc two nioditic.ations, devised resjjcctively by 
Thonnelier and by Uhlhorn. The details of the Uhlhorn jjress have 
been improved by Messi’s R. Heaton & Soifs of Birmingham ; and, 
their superiority to the old vacuum screw press having been demon- 
strated i>y (mreful exj>crimcnts, they have been llnally adopted in 
the newly arranged mint, which contains fourteen of them. This 
press is shown in figs. 10 and 11. It is driven from below the 
floor of the press-room by bands which pass over fast and loose 
pulleys on the same shaft that bears the fly-wheel. The loose 
}>ulley, however, is only used wdien it is necessary to stop the 
machine entirely, as the fly-wheel is permitted to revolve without 
imparting motion to the shaft so long as a lever M, worked from 
the front of the machine, does not cause the lly-wheel to be con- 
nected with the driving wheel by means of two pins. The dies are 
placed in the front part of the machine (fig. 10). The lower one is 
firmly fixed to the be«l, while the uj)j)<!r is held at A by the u})per of 
two jaws F and A', or leversvthc fulcra o^* which arc so close together 
as almost to coinc.ide, the lower jaw A! bearing the collar w’hich 
encircles the blank while it is being converted into a coin ; the 
upper jaw F, A, governed by the weighted lever H shown below the 
bea of the machine, has a tendency to rise a sufficient distance 
to admit tlie blank between the upper and lower die. A crank B 
on the shaft bearing the fly-wheel is connected by a rod C with 
the bent lever D, and this bent lever, acting through the toggle 
joint and a piece of metal E connected with the jaw that bears the 



Fig. 12. 

upper die, forces it down, and thus smiee.zes the blank between the 
upper and lower dies. A cam on the crank shaft acting on the 
lower of the two levers (i shown below the bed of the machine causes 
the lower jaw A' bearing the collar which surrounded the blank 
to be depressed sufficiently to leave the finished coin freely resting 
on the lower die, fnnn whence it is driven tlown the shoot N by the 
next blank in suc.cession. Coins are ))rodnced at rates varying from 
60 to 120 a minute, 90 a minute giving the best results.* The 
blanks to be converted into c^ins are ])laced on the .slide J, and the 
advance of each blank in succession is regulated by the rod called 
the “layer on ” K, the backward and forward movement of which is 
also regulated by an excentric on the crank shaft. The details of 
this j)art of the machine arc shown in ])lan, fig. 12. 

The last operation before the finished coin is returned to the mint 
office for issue to the public is the weighing each gold or silver piece 
separately. This is enected in the American and in most Continental 
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mints by hand, but in England automatic balances of beautiful 
construction are employed. They were onmnally devised for 
separating worti pieces from those of current wei^t, but they are now 
employed to distinguish between “light,*' “heavy,” and “good** 
pieces, the latter alone being permitted to pass into circulation. In 
the ncwlv arranged department thirty such machines are provided. 
Each is driven from overhead shafting by means of ^t linea The 
driving pulleys derive their motion from a small atmospheric 
engine, which is found to give more satisfactory results than would 
be the case if the steam-engine were employed directly. Each 
balance is worked by a cone pulley A (fig. 13) by a gut line 
passing round it froiri the loose ]>ulley8 B, the necessary ten- 
sion being imparted to tlie line by means of a spring C. The 
tension of the line is, however, but slight, for if the action of 
the balance is arrested by accident the cord slides over the cone 
pulley A without turning it. It will be obvious that the use of 
the cone pulley enahle.s the machine to be driven wdth varying 
degrees of speed The toothed wheel D is mounted on the spindle 
which bears the driving jmlley A, but it acts only through the 
intervention of a friction cheek, which is so li^jhtly screwed against 
the driving wheel that it would cea.se to act it the machine should 
be accidentally deranged. The wheel D sets in motion the wheels 
E, E', E". The cam F, acting on the curved extremity of the rocking 
frame G, causes the slide II to bring forward one of a series of coins 
(arranged in the hopper I) until it rests on the plate J ol‘ the balance 
beam, of which beam a ])ortion is showm in an enlarged drawing 
above the balance, while the plate that receives the coin is also show'n 
in a separate drawing to the left of the machine. Another cam K 
then comes into )>lay, and enables the forccjjs, shown at L, to release 
the rod M to which the balance jdate .1 is attached. The forceps L 
serves to kcej) the rod steady while the coin is being placed on the 
jdate ,1. A rod shown at N is then raised by the cam O, the lower 
extremity of the rod being ke])t steady by a jun sliding in a hole in 
the bottom plate of the balance, and its upj>er end by a jun which 
works into the central su])}>ort of the balance beam. At the base 
of this rod N, and at right angles to it, there is a metallic bar QQ, 
the ends of 'which jmss through stirrups in the pendants M and P 
from the ojmosite ends of the beam. The elevation of this horizon- 
tal rod by the cam 0 simultaneously releases both ends of the beam, 
and the coin placed on the beam plate has then, for the first time, 
a direct influence on the beam. If the coin is “too light” the 
counter j)oise R in the cage at the end of the rod F will raise the 
coin, and the revolution of tlie machine then causes part of the cam 
K to permit a sjiring to close the forcejis L and to hold the jiendant 
M firm. An indicating finger T then falls, and by means of a 
horizontal lever IJIJ', whicdi fits into one of three inverted stops on 
the bottom of the shoot V, determines over which of three orilices 
W,W',W" in the bottom jdate of the balance this shoot shall stand. 
In the meantime the advance of the slide H brings the next jdcce 
forward, and disj)laces the coin which has hitherto occujiied the 
beam plate J, forcing the coin down the shoot V, and thence through 
the orifice W intoh recej^tacle, external to the balance, destined lor 
the reception of “light coin.” If this next piece should be “too 
heavy ” it will not only raise the counterpoise Kbut will also elevate 
a little wire S, which would other'wuse remain undisturbed on a 
sujijiort. This little wire rc})resent8 the “working remedy” for 
the j)articular denomination of coin in question, which, for safety, 
is less by a grain than the remedy jiermitted by law. The 

undue weight of the “heavy coin ” will dej)rcss the right end of the 
halance beam and its pendant M to the lowe.st })Ossible- jioint, and 
the indic4itiiig finger T will, in this case, determine that the rod 
UIF shall occupy the lowest step of the shoot V, which will conse- 
jjuently stand over the orifice W*' in the bottom plate of the balance 
which communicates with the rcccj)taclc for the “heavy” coins, 
nntl the heavy coin on the beam j)late will be driven down the 
shoot by the next coin in succession. If the coin which is next 
brought forward by the slide H sliould be a “good” one, tlnat is, 
if it is within the working “remedy,” its action will be as follows. 
It maybe slightly heavier than the counterpoise, but not sufticicntly 
heavy to lift both the counterpoise and the rtunedy wire. The 
balance beam consoqucntlv remains aj)j)roximately horizontal, and 
the indicating linger T will cause the rod UU' to strike the centre 
stej) of the shoot Y, which wnll then stand over the central orifice W' 
in the bed j)late which communicates with a receptacle for “good” 
coins, into which the coin wdll find its way, as soon as it is driven 
from the Injam j>late by the next coin of the aerie.s. It will be 
evident that this excellent appliance both weighs and elassilies the 
coins. About twenty-three coins are passed through it in a minute. 

In order to show tne importance of extreme accuracy in weighing, 
it may be pointed out that, although by the Coinage Act of 1870 the 
“remedy or allowed variation above or below the standard weight 
of a sovereign is only |th of a grain, yet in a million sterling of 
sovereigns the diflerence between the least and the greatest weight 
the law allows would be no less than £3244. 

The manufacture of coin is not the only work which is 
performed in the Royal Mint. All medals issued to the 
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army and navy, as well as those given by the Royal is the assay of the “ diet ” or metal scraped from the gold 
Society and the university of London and some others, and silver ])late manufactured at Sheffield and Birmingham 
are struck in the mint, and their preparation forms a under the direction of the warden of the standa^ of 
considerable part of the work of the die department, wrought plate for those towns. By Act of Parliament it 
Since 1874 the clasps and bars for the medals have also is directed that this shall be brought once in each year to 
been manufactured in the mint, whence they have been the mint to be assayed by the “ king’s assay master,** 
issued completely mounted. Another operation, not con- under the sujjervision of an officer appointed by the lords 
nected with the coinage, which is performed in tlie mint of the Treasury. 



Fig. 13. — Auiomatit' |{ula!i<*e. 


The gold coin in circulation in Great Britain is esti- 
mated at £100,000,000. It may be well to add the 
following table, which gives the value of the gold and 
silver coinages of four of tlie most important foreign 
countries, in two recent years : — 



mo. 

IHHl. j 


Oold. 

Silver. 

Gold. Silver. 1 

United States 

Germany 

Austria 

France 

£12,461,655 

1,332,430 

493,605 

•• 

£5,481,941 

1,674,712 

i 

£19,370,178 £5,587, 84o' 
326,837 ... 1 

485,999 1,80.5,734, 

83,646 259,910 


£14,287,690 

£7,156,6531 

£20,266,660 £7,653, 484| 


The value of the gold coinage of the American mints 
during the fiscal year ending June 1882 amounted to 
$89,413,447*50, — being greater than that of any jirevious 
year in their history. (w. c. K. — K. A. li.) 

MINT, botanically Mentha^ u genus of labiate j>larits, 
comprising about twenty species of perennial herbs, wiilely 
distributed throughout the teiiiiierate and sub-tropical 
portions of the globe. All the species are furnished with 
square stems, opposite, aromatic leaves, and creejiing roots. 
The flowers are arranged in axillary cymes, which cither 
form separate whorls or are crowded together into a terminal 
spike. The corolla is usually small, and of a jiale purple or ^ 


pinkish colour ; it has four nearly equal lobes, and encloses 
two long and two short stamens. Great difficulty is 
experienced by botanists in discriminating the species of 
this genus by reason of the oc(!urrence of a large number 
of intermediate forms, nearly three hundred of which have 
been named and descri}>ed. Many of these varieties are 
I ])ermanent in consequence of being })ropagated by stolons. 

In ]^>ritain nine of the rectognized species are indigon- 
I ous. Mentha 'viridu, Jj., or S])earmiiit, grt)ws in marshy 
meadows, and is the s])ecies conimonly used for culinary 
! imrjioses ; it is distinguished by its smooth, sessile leaves 
I and lax tapering flower-s])ikes. Mentha Hi/lvesiru^ L., or 
i Horseinint, chiefly differs from the above in its coarser 
I habit and hairy leaves, which are silky beneath, and in its 
; denser flower-spikes. This ])lant is siijiposed to be the mint 
j of Scri[)ture, as it is extensively cultivated in the East, and 
I is much used in cookery; it was one of the bitter herbs 
with which the paschal lamb was eaten. J/. rotundifolia 
resembles the last in size and habit, but is readily distin- 
guished by its rounded wrinkled leaves, which are shaggy 
beneath, and by its lanceolate bracts. The last two sj)ecics 
usually grow on damp waste ground near roadsides. M, 
(Ujiuatka^ or C^apitate Mint, grows in ditches and by the 
side of streams, and is easily recognized by its rounded 
flower-spikes and stalked hairy leaves. M. Piperita^ or 
Peppermint, has stalked smooth leaves and an oblong 
obtuse terminal spike of flowers ; it is extensively culti- 
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Tated for its volatile oil. M, pratemis belongs to a group 
of nunts which, unlike the foregoing, have the flowers 
arranged in axillary whorls and never in terminal spikes ) 
it otherwise bears some resemblance in foliage and habit 
to M. viridis, M. sativa, the Whorled Hairy Mint, grows 
by damp roadsides, and M, arvenm in cornfields; they 
are distinguished from M. pratensis by their hairy stalked 
leaves, which in M. arvends are all equally large, but in 
M. saiiva are much smaller towards the apex of the stem. 
M. Pulfgium^ commonly known as Pennyroyal, more rarely 
as Flea-mint, has small oval obtuse leaves and flowers in 
axillary whorls, and is remarkable for its creeping habit 
and peculiar odour. It differs from all the mints above 
described in the throat of the calyx being closed with hairs. 
It is met with in damp places on grassy commons, and forms 
a well-known domestic remedy for female disorders. 

All the plants of the genus Mentlia abound in a volatile 
oil, which is contained in small receptacles having the 
appearance of resinous dots in the leaves and stems. The 
odour of the oil is similar in several species, but is not dis- 
tinctive, the same odour occurring in varieties of distinct 
siiecies, while plants which cannot be distinguished by any 
botanical character possess the same odour. Thus the 
peppermint flavour is found in if. Piperita^ in if. incana^ 
and in Chinese and Japanese varieties of M. arvemis. Other 
forms of the last-named species growing in Ceylon and Java 
have the flavour of the common garden mint, M. viridis^ 
and the same odour is found to a greater or less degree 
in if. sylvestris^ if. rotundifolia^ and if. canadensis. A 
bergamot scent is met with in a variety of if. aquatica and 
in forms of other species. Most of the mints may be found 
in blossom in August. 

The name mint is also applied to plants of other genera, 
Monarda punctata being called Horsemint, Pycnanthemwm 
linifoUum, Mountain Mint, and Nepeta Cafaria, Catmint. 

MINTO, Sm Gilbert Elliot, First Earl of (1761- 
1814), was descended from an old border family, the 
Elliots of Minto, and was born at Edinburgh, April 23, 
1751, His father, Sir Gilbert Elliot, was a member of the 
administration of Pitt and Grenville, and is spoken of by 
Horace Walpole as “ one of the ablest men in the House of 
Commons.” Young Elliot was educated by a private tutor, 
with whom at the age of twelve he went to Paris, where 
David Hume, who was then secretary of the embassy, 
undertook, from friendship to his father, the special charge 
of superintending his studies. After spending the winters 
of 1766 and 1767 at Edinburgh University, Elliot entered 
Oxford. On quitting the university he became a member 
of Lincoln's Inn, and was in 1774 called to the bar. He 
entered parliament in 1776, the year of his father^s death. 
Although he gave a general support to Lord North’s 
administration, he from the beginning occupied an inde- 
pendent position, and in 1782 supported the address of the 
Commons against an offensive war with America. From 
this time he became a declared follower of Fox and 
Burke, with the latter of whom he gradually came to be 
on terms of great intimacy. He was created Baron Minto 
in 1797, and after filling several diplomatic posts with great 
success became in 1807 governor-general of India. The 
character and events of his rule in India arc described 
in voL xii. p. 805. He was created Earl of Minto and 
Viscount Melgund in 1813. He returned to England in 
1814, and died on Juno 2l8t of that year. 

See Jj\fe and Letters of Sir Gilbert ElUot^ first Earl of MintOj 
fnm 1761 to 1806, 1874 ; and Life and Letters^ 1807-14, 1880. See 
also HlRAB£iAV. 

MINUOIUS FELIX, Marcus, one of the earliest, if not 
the earliest, of the Latin apologists for Christianity. Of 
his personal history nothing is known, and even the date 
at which he wrote can be o^y approximately ascertained. 
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Jerome (De Vir, JU.^ 68) spe^ of ^ hiia 
, insignia causidicus,” but in this he is probab^ Only 
improvi^ on the expression of Lactantius (fmt. iWa, v. 1) 
who speaks of him as ^^non ignobilis inter caosidioos loci.” 
He is now exclusively known by his OctavittSf a dialogue 
on Christianity between the pagan Cascilius Natalis^ and 
the Christian Octavius Januarius, a provincial solicitor, 
the friend and fellow-student of the author. The scene is 
pleasantly and graphically laid on the beach at Ostia on a 
holiday afternoon, and the discussion is represented as 
arising out of the homage paid by Csecilius, in passing, to 
the image of Serapis. His arguments for paganism, which 
proceed partly upon agnostic grounds, partly upon the 
inexpediency of disturbing long-established religious beliefs, 
partly upon the known want of culture in Christians, the 
alleged indecency of their worship, and the inherent 
absurdity of their doctrines, are taken up seriatim by 
Octavius, with the result that the assailant is convinced, 
postponing, however, the discussion of some things neces- 
sary for perfect instruction to a future occasion. The form 
of the dialogue, modelled on the De Natura Deoruin and 
De Divinatione of Cicero, shows much care and ability, and 
its style is on the whole both vigorous and elegant if at 
times not exempt from something of the affectations of the 
age. If the doctrines of the Divine unity, the resurrection, 
and future rewards and punishments be left out of account, 
the work has less the character of an exposition of 
Christianity than of a philosophical and ethical polemic 
against the absurdities of crass poljrtheism. Christology 
and the other metaphysics of distinctively Christian 
theology are entirely passed over, and the canonical 
Scriptures are not quoted, hardly even alluded to. 

Tho Odainus is admittedly earlier than Cyprian’s De Idolonm 
Vanitatey which borrows from it ; how much earlier can be deter- 
mined only by settling the relation in which it stands to Tcrtullian’s 
Apologetictm. The argument for the priorily of Miimcius has 
been most exhaustively set forth by Ebert (“Tertullians Vorhalt- 
niss zu Minucius Felix/’ in vol. v. of the philologico-historical 
series in Ahhandl. d, Ktmig. Sachs, Gcsellsch. dcr Wisscnschafteny 
1868), who has been followed by Toulfel {Rbm. Lit., sec. 368), Keinr 
{Celsud Wahres Worty 1873), Kuhn, and other scholars. The 
opposite view is ably maintained by ^ofessor Salmon (“Minucius 
Felix” in Smith's Dwt. Christ. Biopr.y 1882). The Odamus was 
first printed (Rome, 1643) as the eighth book of Arnobius Adv. 
Gentes ; Balduinus (Heidelberg, 1500) first assigned it to its proper 
author. There have been numerous subsequent editions, the best 
being that of Halm in tho Corp. Scriptor. Eccl. Lat. (Vienna, 1867), 
See Kuhn’s monograph, Der Octamus dcs Minuems Felix (1882). 

MINUET (Fr. Menuet, from [pas] menus)^ a very grace- 
ful kind of dance, consisting of a coupee, a high step, and 
a balance. Its invention is universally ascribed to the 
inhabitants of Poitou. The melody begins with the down 
beat, and contains three crotchets in a bar. The music is 
made up of two strains, which, from being repeated, are 
called reprisesy each consisting of eight or more bars, bu* 
very rarely of an odd number. Walther speaks of a minuet 
in Lully’s opera of Roland^ each strain of which contains 
ten bars, the sectional number being five, — a circumstance 
which renders it very difficult to be danced ; but LuUjr’a 
system of phrasing was remarkably irregular. Modem 
instrumental composers have introduced into their sym- 
phonies and quartette, <kc., minuets of rapid movement 
and fanciful character, followed by supplementary strains 
(called trios) in a different style. Some of these composi- 
tions bear but very slight resemblaDce to the older forms; 
and many of them begin with the third beat in the ban 
The finest minuets we possess are those in Handel’s SarMon 
and Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 

MIRABEAU, Honoris Gabriel Riqueti, Comte de, 
(1749-1791), one of the greatest statesmen and orators 

^ This name occurs in six inscriptions of the years 211-217 found at 
Coaatantine (Oirta), North Africa (C. L £., vol. viJi). 
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liaa aver.producad, ms bom at Bignon, near 
Namooia, on Man^ 9, 1749. M. de Lomdnie has shown 
l^t t ^Aa ttiily of Biquet or Riqueti came originally from the 
little wTO of Digne, that they won wealth and municipal 
ho^jllpt^merc^ at Marseilles, and that in 1670 Jean 
Biqueti oooght the chateau and estate of Mirabeau, which 
had up to that time belonged to the great Provencal family 
of Barras, and took the title of esquire a few years later. 
In 1685 Honors Biqueti obtained the title of Marquis de 
Mirabeau, and his son J ean Antoine brought honour to it. 
He served with distinction through all the later campaigns 
of the reign of Louis XIV., and especially distinguished 
himself in 1705 at the battle of Cassano, where he was so 
severely wounded in the neck that he had ever after to wear 
\ a silver stock ; yet he never rose above the rank of colonel, 
owing to his eccentric habit of speaking unpleasant truths 
to his superiors. On retiring from the service he married 
Fran 9 oise de Castellane, a remarkable woman, who long 
survived him, and he left at his death, in 1737, three sons 
— Victor, Marquis de Mirabeau (see next article), Jean 
Antoine, Bailli de Mirabeau, and Comte Louis Alexandre do 
. Mirabeau. The great Mirabeau was the elder surviving 
son of the marquis. When but three years old ho had 
a virulent attack of confluent small-pox which left his 
face for ever disfigured, and contributed not a little to 
nourish his father’s dislike to him. His early education 
was conducted by Lachabeaussi6re, father of the better 
known man of letters, after which, being like his father 
and grandfather destined for the army, then the only 
profession open to young men of family, ho was entered 
at a pension militaire at Paris, kept by an Abb6 Cluxpiart. 
Of this school, which had Lagrange for its professor of 
mathematics, wo have an amusing account in the life of 
Gilbert Elliot, first earl of Minto, who with his brother 
Hugh, afterwards British minister at Berlin, tlicre made 
the acquaintance of Mirabeau, an acquaintance which 
soon ripened into friendship, and to which Mirabeau in 
later life owed his introduction into good English society. 
On leaving this school in 1767 he received a commission 
in the cavalry regiment of the Marquis de Lambert, which 
his grandfather had commanded years before. He at once 
began love making, and in spite of his ugliness succeeded 
in winning the heart of the lady to whom his colonel was 
attached, which led to such scandal that his father obtained 
a lettre de cachet, aud the young sca])egrace was imprisoned 
in the isle of Rhc. The love affairs of Mirabeau form 
quite a history by themselves, and a well-known history, 
owing to the celebrity of the letters to Sophie ; and the 
behaviour of the marquis in perpetually imprisoning his 
son is equally well known, and as widely blamed. Yet it 
may be asserted that until the more durable and more 
reputable connexion with Madame de Nehra these love 
episodes were the most disgraceful blemishes in a life 
otherwise of a far higher moral character than has been 
commonly supposed. As to the marquis, his use of lettres 
de cachet is perfectly defensible on the theory of the exist- 
ence of lettres de cachet at all. They were meant to be 
used (see Lettres de Cachet) by heads of families for 
the correction of their families, and Mirabeau, if any son, 
surely deserved such correction. Further, they did have 
the effect of sobering the culprit, and the more creditable 
part of his life did not begin till he left. Vincennes. 
Mirabeau, it may be remarked at once, was not a states- 
man of the Alcibiades t3rpe, and he did not develop his 
great qualities of mind and character until his youthful 
excesses were over. These will be passed over as rapidly 
as possible, for it was not till 1781 t^t the qualities which 
made him great began to appear. 

On being released from his first imprisonment, the young 
county who had always intended to continue military 
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career, obtained leave to accompany as a volunteer the 
French expedition which was to effect the reduction of 
Corsica. The conquest was one of sheer numerical 
strength, for the whole population was on the side of 
Paoli, and Mirabeau, perceiving the value of pt^bliq opinion, 
is said to have written a treatise on the oppression the 
Genoese had formerly exercised over the island, which the 
Government was ready to publish had not the Marquis de 
Mirabeau thought fit to destroy it because of its divergence 
from his own philosophical and economical views. For his 
services in Corsica Mirabeau was made a captain ofi 
dragoons, though not in any particular regiment, and on his 
return his father endeavoured to make use of the literary 
ability ho hod shown for the advancement of his own 
economical theories. Ho tried to keep on good terms with 
his father, though he could not advocate all his ideas, and 
even wont so far in 1772 as to marry a rich heiress, a 
daughter of the Manpiis de Marignano, whose alliance his 
father had procured for him. He did not live happily 
with her, and in 1774 was ordered into semi-exile in the 
country, at his father’s request, whore he wrote his earliest 
extant work, the E»»ai sur le Despotisme, His violent dis- 
position now led him to quarrel with a country gentleman 
who had insulted his sister, and his semi-exile was changed 
by lettre de cachet into imprisonment in the Chateau d'lf. 
In 1775 he was removed to the castle of Joux, to which, 
however, lie was not very closely confined, having full 
leave to visit in the town of Pontarlier. Here he met 
Marie Ther6se de Monnier, his Sojihie as he called her, a 
married woman, for whom ho conceived a violent passion. 
Of his behaviour nothing too strong can be said : he was 
introduced into the house as a friend, and betrayed his 
trust by inducing Madame de Monnier to fall in love with 
him, and all his excuses about overwhelming passion only 
make his conduct more dosjiicable. Tlie affair ended by his 
escaping to Switzerland, whore Sophie joined him ; they 
then went to Holland, where he lived by hack-work for the 
booksellers ; meanwhile Mirabeau had been condemned to 
death at Pontarlier for rapt et vol, of which he was certainly 
not guilty, as Sophie had followed him of her own accord, 
and in May 1777 he was seized by the French police, and 
imprisoned by a lettre do cachet in the castle of Vincennes. 
There ho remained three years and a half, and with his 
release ends the first and most disgraceful period of his life. 
During his imprisonment ho seems to have learnt to control 
his passions from their very exhaustion, for the early part 
of his confinement is marked by the indecent letters to 
Sophie (first jiublishod in 1793), and the obscene Erotica 
Biblion and Ma Conversion^ while to the later months 
belongs his first political work of any value, the Lettrei 
de Cachet, The Essai mr le Despotisme was an ordinary 
but at times eloquent declamation, showing in its illustra- 
tions a wide miscellaneous knowledge of history, but the 
Lettres de Cachet exhibits a more accurate knowledge of 
French constitutional history skilfully applied to on 
attempt to show that an existing actual grievance was not 
only philosophically unjust but constitutionally illegal. It 
shows, though still in rather a diffuse and declaxnatoiy 
form, that application of wide historical knowledge, keen 
philosophical perception, and genuine eloquence to a 
practical purpose which was the great characteristic of 
Mirabeau, both as a political thinker and as a statesman. 

With his release from Vincennes begins the second period 
of Mirabeau’s life. He found that his Sophie was an ideal- 
ized version of a rather common and ill-educated woman, 
and she speedily consoled herself with the affection of a 
young officer, after whose death she committed suicidSu 
Mirabeau first set to work to get the sentence of death still 
hanging over him reversed, and by his eloquence not only 
succeed but got M. de Monnier condemned in the costs 
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the whole law proceedings. From Pontarlier he went to 
Aix, where he claimed the court’s order that his wife should 
return to him. She naturally objected, but his eloquence 
would have won his case, even against Portalis, the leader 
of the Aix bar, had ho not in his excitement accused his 
wife of infidelity, on which the court pronounced a decree 
of separation. He then with his usual impetuosity inter- 
vened in the suit pending between his father and mother 
before the parlement of Paris, and so violently attacked 
the ruling powers that he had to leave France and again go 
to Holland, and try to live by literary work. About this 
time began his connexion with Madame de Nehra, which 
sweetened the ensuing years of toil and brought out the 
better points of his character. She was the daughter of 
Zwier van Haren, a Dutch statesman and political writer, 
and was a woman of a far higher type than Sophie, more 
educated, more refined, and more capable of a])j)reciating 
Mirabeau’s good points and helping him to control his 
passions. With her the lion became a lamb, and his life 
was strengthened by the love of his ‘jtdiU hw'de, Madame 
de Nehra, her baby son, afterwards Lucas de Montigny, 
and his little dog Chico. After a i)eriod of work in 
Holland he betook himself to J^ngland, where his treatise on 
Lettres de Cachet had been much admired, and where he 
was soon admitted into the best Whig literary and political 
society of London, through his old schoolfellow Gilbert Elliot, 
who had now inherited his father’s baronetcy and estates, 
gid become a leading Whig member of parliament. Sir 
Gilbert introduced him freely, but of all his English friends 
none seem to have been so intimate with him as Lord Lans- 
downe, and Mr (afterwards Sir Samuel) Roniilly. The 
latter became particularly attached to him, and really 
understood his character ; and it is strange that his remarks 
upon Miral)eau in the fragment of autobiography which 
he loft, and Mirabeau’s letters to him, should have been 
neglected by French writers, llomilly was introduced to 
Mirabeau by D’lvernois, and readily undertook to translate 
the Considerations on the Qrdeft' of Ci/ncinnatm. Eomilly 
writes thus of him in his autobiography ■ 

“ The count was diflicult enough to please; lie was sulliciently 
impressed with tlic beauties of the original. He wont over every 
part of the translation with me, observed on ev«*ry passage in wliieh 
ustiee was not done to the thought or the foi'ce of the expression 
ost, and made many useful critieiaius. During this occu])ation 
we had occasion to see one another often, and liecame very inti- 
mate ; and, as he Iiad road much, had seen a great deal of the world, 
was acciuainted with all the most distinguished persons who at that 
time adorned either the royal court or the j'opuhlic of letters in 
France, had a groat knowledge of French and Italian literature, and 
possessed very good taste, his conversation was exti'onioly iiitorcst- 
mg and not a little instructive. 1 had such frcipicnt o 2 »portuiiitics 
of seeing him at this time, and afterwards at a much more import- 
ant penod of his life, that I think his character was well known 
to me. I doubt w’hother it has been so well known to the world, 
and I am convinced that gi’cat injnstii;e has been done him. This, 
indeed, is not surprising, when one considers that, from the fn-st 
moment of his entering ujion the career of an author, he had been 
altogether indilfcrent how numerous or how jiowerful might he the 
enemies he should })rovoke. His vanity was certainly excessive ; 
but I have no doubt that, in his public conduct as well as in liis 
writings, he was desirous of doing good, tliat his ambition was of 
the noblest kind, and that he ])roposed to himself the noblest ends. 
He was, however, like many of his countrymen, who were active in 
othe calamitous E evolution which afterwards took place, not sufti- 
ciently scrupulous about the means by which those ends were to bo 
accomplished. He indeed to some degree professed this ; and more 
than once 1 have heard him say that there were occasions upon 
which ‘la j»etite morale etait cnneinie de la grande.’ It is not sur- 
prising that with such maxims as these in his mouth, unguarded 
in his expressions, and careless of his leputatiou, he should have 
afforded room for the circulation of many stories to his disadvan- 
ta^. Violent, im|)etuous, conscious of the suiieriority of his 
talents, and the declared enemy and denouneer of every species of 
tyranny and oppression, he could not fail to shock the jirejudicos, 
to oppose the interests, to excite the jealousy, and to wound the 
pride of many descriptions of persons. A mode of refuting his 
w^kg, open to the basest and vilest of mankind, was to represent 
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him as a monster of vice and profligacy. A aoandal once set on 
foot is strengthened and propagated by many, who hare no malice 
against the object of it ^ey delight to talk of what is extraordi- 
n^ ; and what more oxtraorainary than a person so admirable for 
his t^ents and so contemptible for his conduct professing hi his 
writings principles so excellent and in all the offices of puolic and 
private life putting in practice those which are so detestable I 1 
indeed possessed demonstrative evidence of the falsehood of some of 
the anecdotes which by men of high character were i*elated to his 
prejudice .” — JAfe of Sir S, Jiomillyf vol. i. p. 68. 

This luminous judgment, the best that is extant on the 
character of Mirabeau, deserved to be quoted at length ; i 
must be noted that it was written by a man of acknow 
ledged purity of life, who admired Mirabeau in early life 
not when he was a statesman, but when he was only a 
struggling literary man. This close association with 
Kornilly, and his friends Baynes, Trail, and Wilson, does 
credit to Mirabeau, and must have helped that moral 
revolution against his passions which was passing within 
him. He was a warm friend, and first made Kornilly 
acquainted with Lord Lansdowne, and tried to get him a 
seat in parliament. Lord Lansdowne was himself an 
extraordinary man, and the first of the new Whigs might 
well feel sympathy with the statesman of the French 
Kevolution. The Considerations sur Vordre de Cindnnatus 
which Kornilly translated was the only important work 
Mirabeau wrote in the year 1785, and it is a good speci- 
men of his method. He had read a pamphlet published in 
America attacking the proposed order, which was to form 
a bond of association between the officers who had fought 
in tlic American War of Independence against England ; 
the arguments struck him as true and valuable, so he 
rearranged them in his own fashion, and rewrote them in 
his own oratorical style. He soon found such work not 
sufficiently remunerative to keep his “petite horde” in 
comfort, and then turned his thoughts to employment from 
the French foreign office either in writing or in diplomacy. 
He first sent Madame de Nehra to Paris to make his peace 
with the authorities, in which she was completely successful, 
and then returned himself, hoping to get employment 
through an old literary coUaborateur of his, Durival, who 
was at this tiiqe director of the finances of the department 
of foreign affairs. One of the functions of this official was 
to subsidize political jjamphleteers, and Mirabeau had 
hoped to be so emjfioyed, but he ruined his chances by a 
series of financial works. On his return to Paris ho had 
become acquainted with Claviijres, a Genevese exile, who 
was minister of finance during the Kevolution, and who 
now introduced him to a banker named Panchaud. From 
them he heard plenty of abuse of stock-jobbing, and seizing 
their ideas he began to regard stock-jobbing, or agiotage, as 
the source of all evil, and to attack in his usual vehement 
style the Banque de St Charles and the Compagnie des 
fi]aux. This was at least disinterested on his part, for, 
while his supporters were poor, the bankers he attacked 
were rich, and would gladly have bought his silence ; but 
Mirabeau, though ever ready to take money for what he 
wrote, never sold his oifinions, or wrote what he did not 
really believe. The very eloquence of his style rests upon 
the enthusiastic conviction that he himself was right, and 
those who differed from him were stupidly and wilfully 
wrong. This last pamphlet brought him into a contro- 
versy with Beaumarchais, who certainly did not get the 
best of it, but it lost him any chance of literary employ- 
ment from Government. However, his ability was too 
great to be neglected by a great minister such as M. de 
Vergennes undoubtedly was, and after a preliminary tour 
in the early spring of 1^86 he was despatched in June 
1786 on a secret mission to the court of Prussia, from 
which he returned in January 1787, and of which he gave 
a full account in his Histoire Secrete de de Berlitu 
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Hi6 months ho spent at Berlin were important ones in the 
history of Prussia, for in them Frederick the Great died. 
The letters just mentioned show clearly what Mirabeau did 
and what he saw, and equally clearly how imfit he was to 
be a diplomatist ; for, with his knowledge of men and 
his , influence over them, he thought (and showed he 
thought) too much of himself ever to be able to surprise 
their secret thoughts and intentions. He certainly failed 
to conciliate the new king Frederick William ; and thus 
ended Mirabeau's one attempt at diplomacy. During his 
journey he had made the acquaintance of a ^Iajor Mauvillon, 
whom he found possessed of a great number of facts and 
statistics with regard to Prussia ; these he made use of in 
a great work on Prussia published in 1788, as llomilly 
says, to show that he could write more than a fugitive 
pamphlet. But, though his Monarchie Pvimitnne gave 
him a general reputation for historical learning, he had in 
this same year lost a chance of political employment. Ho 
had offered himself as a candidate for the office of secretary 
to the Assembly of Notables which the king had just con- 
vened, and to bring his name before the jmblic published 
another financial work, the Denonciation de V Agiotage^ 
dedicated to the king and notables, which abounded in 
such violent diatribes that he not only lost his election, but 
was obliged to retire to Tongres ; and he further injured his 
prospects by publishing the reports he had sent in during 
his secret mission at Berlin. But 1789 was at hand ; the 
states-general was summoned; Mirabeau’s period of ])ro- 
bation was over, and he was at last to have that oppor- 
tunity of showing his great qualities both as statesman 
and orator on a worthy arena. 

On hearing of the king’s determination to summon 
the states-general, Mirabeau started for Provence, and 
offered to assist at the preliminary conference of the 
noblesse of his district. They rejected him ; he apj)ealed 
to the tiers etat, and was returned both for Aix and for 
Marseilles. He elected to sit for the former city, and was 
present at the opening of the states-general on May 4, 
1789. From this time the record of Mirabeau’s life forms 
the best history of the first two years of the (k)nstituent 
Assembly, for at every important crisis jiis voice is to be 
heard, though his advice was not always followed. It is 
impossible here to detail minutely the history of these two 
eventful years; it will be rather advisable to try and 
analyse the manner in which Mirabeau regarded passing 
events, and then show how his policy justifies our analysis. 

Mirabeau possessed at the same time great logical 
acuteness and most passionate enthusiasm ; he was there- 
fore both a statesman and an orator, and the interest of 
the last two years of his life lies mainly in the gradual but 
decided victory of the statesmanlike and practical over the 
impulsive and oratorical qualities. From the beginning 
Mirabeau recognized that government exists in order that 
the bulk of the population may pursue their daily wwk in 
[)eace and quiet, and that for a Government to be suc;cessful 
it must be strong. In this practical view of the need of a 
strong executive lies one of Mirabeau’s greatest titles to the 
name of statesman. At the same time he thoroughly com- 
prehended that for a Government to be strong it must be 
in harmony with the wishes of the majority of the people, 
and that the political system of Louis XIV. w^as now fall- 
ing for lack of this. He had carefully studied the English 
constitution in England under the guidance of such men 
as Lord Lansdowne, Sir Gilbert Elliot, and llomilly, and 
appreciated it with the wise approval of its powers of ex- 
pansion which characterized the new Whigs, and not with 
the blind admiration of Burke. He understood the key- 
notes of the practical success of the English constitution 
to be the irresponsibility of the king, the solidarity of the 
ministers, and the selection of the executive from among 
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the majority of the representativda of the country ; and he 
hoped to establish in France a system si m ila r in principle, 
but without any slavish imitation of the details of the 
English constitution. 

£i the first stage of the history of the states-general 
Mirabeau’s part was very great. He was soon recognised 
as a leader, to the chagrin of Mounier, because he always 
knew his own mind, and was prompt at emergenciea To 
him is to be attributed the successful consolidation of the 
National Assembly, its continuance in spite of De Bres^ and 
the carpenters, and the address to the king for the with« 
drawal of the troops assembled by Do Broglie. When the 
taking of the B^tille had assured the success of the 
Revolution, he was the one man who warned the Assembly 
of the futility of passing fine-sounding decrees and the 
necessity for acting. He declared that the famous night 
of August 4 was but an orgy, giving the people an 
immoiise theoretical liberty while not assisting them to 
practical freedom, and overthrowing the old regime before 
a new one could be constituted. Still more £d he show 
his foresight when he attacked the dilatory behaviour of 
the Assembly, whicli led to the catastrophes of the 6th and 
6th October. He implored the Assembly to strike while 
the iron was hot, and at once solve in a practical manner 
the difficult j)robloms presented by the abolition of 
feudalism. But the Assembly consisted of men inexperi- 
enced in practi(!al politicjs, who dreamed of drawing up an 
ideal constitution preluded by a declaration of rights in 
imitation of the Americans ; and for two months the 
Assembly discussed in what words the declaration should 
be expressed, while the country was in a state of anarchy, 
declaring old laws and customs abolished and having no 
new ones to obey or follow, disowning the old adminis- 
trative system and having no new one yet instituted, while 
Paris was starving and turbulent, and the queen and her 
friends planning a counter-revolution. The result of these 
two months’ theorizing was the march of the women to 
Versailles, and the transfer of the king to Paris. Mirabeau 
now saw clearly that his eloquence would not enable him 
to guide the Asscnibly by himself, and that he must there- 
fore try to get some support. He wished to establish e 
strong ministry, wliich should be responsible like an 
English ministry, but to an assembly chosen to represent 
the i)eople of France better than the English House of 
C’ommons then represented England. He first thought of 
becoming a minister at a very early date, if we may believe 
a story contained in the Mhmires of the Duchesse 
d’Abrantes, to the effect that in May 1789 the queen tried 
to bribe him, but that ho refused to be bribed to silence, 
and expressed his wish to be a minister. The indignation 
with which the queen rej)elled the idea may have been 
the cause of his thinking of the Due d’Orleans as a possible 
constitutional king, because his title would of necessity be 
parliamentary. But the weakness of Orleans was too 
palpable, and in a famous remark Mirabeau expressed his 
utter contempt for him. He also attempted to form an 
alliance with Lafayette, but the general was as vain and 
os obstinate as Mirabeau himself, and had his own theories 
about a new French constitution. Mirabeau tried for a 
time, too, to act with Necker, and obtained the sanction of 
the Assembly to Necker’s financial scheme, not because it 
was good, but because, as he said, “no other plan was 
before them, and something must be done.” 

Hitherto weight has been laid on the practical side of 
Mirabeau’s political genius ; his ideas with regard to the 
Revolution after the 5th and 6th October must now be 
examined, and this can be done at length, thanks to the 
publication of Mirabeau’s correspondence with La Marck, a 
study of which is indispensable for any correct knowle<^ 
of the historv of the Revolution between 1789 and 1791. 
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file OcNtute de la Marck was a Flemish lord of the house of 
Aremberg, who had been proprietary colonel of a regiment . 
in the service of France ; he was a close friend of the 
^ueen, and had been elected a member of the states- 
general. His acquaintance with Mirabeau, commenced in 
1788, ripened during the following year into a friendship, 
which La Marck hoped to turn to the Eidvantage of the 
court. After the events of the 5th and 6th of October he 
.jonsulted Mirabeau as to what measures the king ought to 
tahe, and Mirabeau, delighted at the opportunity, drew up 
an admirable state-paper, which was presented to the king 
by Monsieur, afterwards Louis XVIII. The whole of this 
Memoire should be read to get an adequate idea of Mira- 
beau’s genitis for politics ; here it must be merely sum- 
marized. 

The main position is that the king is not free in Paris ; he must 
therefore leave Paris and apj'eal to Franco. “ Paris n’cii vout qne 
J’atgent; les provinces doinandonf dos lots.” But wlicrc inust the 
hing go? “Se retirer k Metz ou siir tcnitc autic frontiere serait 
d^ch ircr la gnerre k la nation et alMlimior k* ti 6iu*. Un roi (jui est la 
seule sauvogarde do sou jkjujiIc no fuit ])oint devant son iwuplc ; 
il le prend pour juge do sa eonduitc ct dc ses principes.’* He must 
then go towards the interior of Fraiu'c to a jjrovincial capital, best 
of all to Rouen, and there he must appeal to the peojdc and summon 
a great convention. It would be j*uiii to apjieal to the noblesse, as 
the queen advised: “un corps do noblesse ii’est jxunt une armee, 
(jui jmisse combattre.’* When this gi'cat convention met, the 
king must show himself ready to recognize that great cliangos have 
taken place, that feudalism and absolutism have for ever disappeared, 
and that a new I'elation between king and pcojde has arisen, which 
must be loyally observed on both sides for the future. “ II est 
( ertain, d aillours, qu’il faut une grande revolution pour sauver le 
I oyaume, quo la nation a des droits, qu’elle est cn cheniin de les 
recouvror tons, et qu’il faut non seulement les retablir, mais les eon- 
solider.” To establish this new constitutional position between 
king and people would not be difficult, because “ I’iudivisibihte du 
monarquo et du peuplo o.st dans le cceur de tous les Franyais * il 
faut qu’ello cxiste dans Paction et le pouvoir.” 

Such was Mirabeau’s programme, which he never 
diverged from, but which was far too statesmanlike to be 
understood by the poor king, and far too positive as to the 
altered condition of the monarchy to be palatable to the 
queen. Mirabeau followed up his Memoire by a scheme 
of a great ministry to contain all men of mark, — Necker 
as prime minister, “ to render him os powerless as he is 
incapable, and yet preserve his jiopularity for the king,’’ 
the archbishop of Bordeaux, the Due do Liaiicourt, the Due 
de la llochefoucauld, La Marck, Talleyrand bishop of 
Autun at the finances, Mirabeau without portfolio, Target 
mayor of Paris, Lafayette generalissimo to reform the 
army, Segur (foreign affairs), Mounier, and Chapelier. This 
scheme got noised abroad, and was ruined by a decree of 
the Assembly of November 7, 1781), that no member of the 
Assembly could become a minister ; this decree destroyed 
any chance of that necessary harmony between the ministry 
and the majority of the representatives of the nation exist- 
ing in England, and so at once overthrew Mirabeau’s present 
hopes and any chance of the permanence of the constitution 
then being devised. The queen utterly refused to take 
Mirabeau’s counsel, and La Marck left Paris. However, 
in April 1790 he was suddenly recalled by the Comte de 
Mercy-Argenteau, the Austrian ambassador at Paris, and 
the queen’s most trusted political adviser, and from this 
time to Mirabeau’s death he became the medium of almost 
daily communications between the latter and the queen. 
Mirabeau at first attempted again to make an alliance with 
Lafayette by a letter in which he says, ‘*Les Bamave, les 
Daport^ les Lameth ne vous fatiguent plus de leur active 
inaction ; on singe longtemps I’adresse, non pas la force.” 
But it was useless to appeal to Lafayette ; he was not a 
strong man himself, and did not appreciate “ la force ” in 
others. From the month of May 1790 to his death in 
April 1791 Ifirabeau remained in ^lose and suspected but 
not actually proved connexion with the court, and drew 
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up uiany admirable state-papers fpr It. In return douxt 
paid his debts; but it ought never to be said tliat he was' 
bribed, for the gold of the court never made him swerve 
from his political principles — never, for instance, made him 
a royalist. He regarded himself as a minister, though an 
unavowed one, and believed himself worthy of his hire. 
Undoubtedly his character would have been more admirable 
if he had a^cted without court assistance, but it must be 
remembered that his services deserved some reward, and 
that by remaining at Paris as a politician he had been 
unable to realize his paternal inheritance. Before his in- 
fluence on foreign policy is discussed, his behaviour on 
several important points must be noticed. On the great 
question of the veto he took a practical view, and seeing 
that the royal power was already sufficiently weakened, 
declared for the king’s absolute veto, and against the 
compromise of the suspensive veto. He knew from his 
English experiences that such a veto would be hardly ever 
used unless the king felt tlie people were on his side, in 
which case it would be a useful check on the representatives 
of the people, and also that if it was used unjustifiably 
the power of the purse possessed by the representatives 
and the very constitutional organization of the people 
would, as in England in 1688, bring about a bloodless 
revolution, and a change in the person entrusted with the 
royal dignity. He saw also that much of the inefficiency 
of the Assembly arose from the inexperience of the members, 
and their incurable verbosity ; so, to establish some system 
of rules, he got his friend Bomilly to draw up a detailed 
account of the rules and customs of the English House of 
Commons, which he translated into French, but which the 
Assembly, puffed up by a belief in its own merits, refused 
to use. On the great subject of peace and war he supported 
the king’s authority, and with some success. What was 
the good of an executive which had no power ? Let it be 
responsible to the representatives of the nation by all 
means ; but if the representatives absorbed all executive 
power by perpetual interference, there would be six hundred 
kings of France instead of one, which would hardly be a 
change for the better. Again Mirabeau almost alone of the 
Assembly understood the position of the army under a 
limited monarchy. Contrary to the theorists, he held that 
the soldier ceased to be a citizen when he became a soldier ; 
he must submit to be deprived of his liberty to think and 
act, and must recognize that a soldier’s first duty is 
obedience. With such sentiments, it is no wonder that 
he approved of Bouille’s vigorous conduct at Nancy, which 
was the more to liis credit as Bouill6 was the one hope of 
the court influences opposed to him. Lastly, in matters of 
finance he showed his wisdom: he attacked Neckeris 
“ caisse d’escompte,” which was to have the whole control 
of the taxes, as absorbing the Assembles power of the 
purse ; and he heartily approved of the system of assignats, 
but with the important reservation that they should not 
be issued to the extent of more than one-half the value of 
the lands to be sold. This restriction was not observed, 
and it was solely the enormous over-issue of assignats that 
caused their great depreciation in value. 

Of Mirabeau’s attitude with regard to foreign affairs it 
is necessary to speak in more detail. He held it to be just 
that the French people should conduct their Revolution as 
they would, and that no foreign nation had any right to 
interfere with them, so long as they kept themselves strictly 
to their own affairs. But he knew al^ that neighbouring 
nations looked with unquiet eyes on the progress of affairs 
in France, that they feared tltie influence of the Revolution 
on their own peoples, and* that foreign monarchs were 
being prayed by the French emigres to interfere on behalf 
of the French monarchy. To prevent this interference, or 
rather to give no pretext for it, was his guiding thought as 
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'to forfligti policy* He liad been elected a member of the 
condt^ ^plomatiqtie of the Assembly in July 1790, and 
became its reporter at once, and in this capacity he was 
able to prevent the Assembly from doing much harm in 
regard to foreign affairs. He had long known Montmorin, 
the foreign secretary, and, as matters l^ame more strained 
from the complications with the princes and counts of the 
empue, he entered into daily communication with the 
minister, advised him on every point, and, while dictating 
his policy, defended it in the Assembly. Thus in this parti- 
cul^ instance of the foreign office, for the few months 
before Mirabeau^s death, a harmony was established 
between the minister and the Assembly through Mirabeau, 
which checked for a time the threatened approach of foreign 
intervention, and maintained the honour of France abroad. 
Mirabeau^s exertions in this respect are not his smallest 
title to the name of statesman; and how great a work he 
did is best proved by the confusion which ensued in this 
department of affairs upon his death. 

For indeed in the beginning of 1791 his death was very 
near ; and he knew it to be so. The wild excesses of his 
youth and their terrible punishment had weakened his 
strong constitution, and his parliamentary labours com- 
pleted the work. So surely did he feel its approach that 
some time before the end he sent all his papers over to his 
old English friend and schoolfellow Sir (lilbert Elliot, who 
kept them under seal until claimed by Mirabeau’s executors. 
In March his illness was evidently gaining on him, to his 
great grief, because ho knew how much depended on his 
life, and felt that ho alone could yet save France from the 
distrust of her monarch and the present reforms, and 
from the foreign interference, which would assuredly bring 
about catastrophes unparalleled in the history of the world. 
On his life hung the future course of the Revolution. 
Every care that science could afford was given by his 
friend and physician, the famous chemist (^abanis, to whoso 
brochure on his last illness and death the reader may refer. 
The people, whose faith in him revived in sjute of all 
suspicions, when they heard that ho was on his death-bed, 
kept the street in which he lay quiet; but medical care, 
the loving solicitude of friends, and the re{»i)ect of all the 
people could not save his life. His vanity appears in its 
most gigantic proportions in his last utterances during his 
illness; but many of them have something grand in their 
sound, as his last reported exi)re88ion, when ho looked upon 
the sun — “ If he is not God, he is at least His cousin- 
german.” When he could speak no more ho wrote with 
a feeble hand the one word “ dorniir,” and on April 2, 


1791, he died. 

With Mirabeau died, it has Injcn said, the last hope of the mon- 
archy; but, with Marie Antoinette supreme at court, ran it be said that 

me for the monarchy ? Had she 


there could ever 1 
been but less like her imjMjrious motficr, Louis would have made a 
constitutional monarch, but her will was os strong as Mirabeau’s 
own, and the Bourbon monarchy ha<l to meet its fate. The subse- 
quent events of the Revolution justified Mirabeau’s prognostications 
in his first m(5moire of October 15, 1789. Tlic royal family fled 
towards the German frontier, and from that moment tliere sunk deep 
into the hearts of the people not only of Paris, but of the provinces, 
a conviction that the king and queen were traitors to France, which 
led inevitably to their execution. The noblesse and the foreign aid 
on which the queen relied proved but a source of weakness. The 
noblesse, Mirabeau had said, was no army which could fight; and 
truly the army of the emigres could do nothing against revolutionary 
France in arms. The intervention of foreign aid only sealed the 
king’s fate, and forwarded the progress of the Revolution, not in a 
course of natural development, but to the terrible resource of the 
"Eidigji of Terror. With regard to the Assembly too, and its consti- 
tution, Mirabeau had shown his foresight. The constitution of 
1791, excellent as it was on paper, and well adapted to an hleal 
state, did not deal adequately with the great problems of the time 
in Franco, and by its ridiculous weakening of the executive was 
nnsuited to a modem state. Surely if events ever proved a man’s 

E ilitical sagacity, the history of the French Revolution proved 
irabean’s. 


A few words must be added on Hiraheau's manner of work and 
his character. 

No man ever so thoroughly used other men's work, and yet 
made it all seem his own. ** Je prends mon bien oh je le troUve *’ 
is as true of him as of Moli^re. His first literary work, except 
the bombastic but eloquent £saai aur le Desgao^ieme, was a transla- 
tion of Watson’s Philip accomplished in Holland with the 
help of Durival ; his Considtratimut siir Vardre de OineinnaHta was 
hosed on an American pamphlet, and the notes to it were con- 
tributed by Target ; while his financial ivritings were all suggested 
by the Genevese exile ClavitTes. During the Revolution he received 
yet more help ; men were proud to labour for him, and did not 
murmur because he absorbed all tlie credit and fame. Dumont, 
Clavieres, Durovomy, Pellone, Lamouretto, and Reybaz were hut a 
few of the most distinguished of liis eollahoratoi’s. Dumont was a 
Genevese exile, and an old friend of Roinil ly\s,\\ lio ivillingly prepared 
for him those famous addresses wliieh Mirabeau used to make the 
Assembly pass by sudden bui-sts of eloquent cleclaination ; Clavieres 
and Diiroveray helped liim in tinanee, and not only worked out his 
figures, Imt even wrote his financial discourses. Pollenc ^^’us his 
secretary, and wrote tlie 8j>eeches on tlio goods of tlie clergy and tlie 
riglit of making peace, and oven the Abbe Lamourette wrote the 
spoeclies on the civil constiUitioii of the clergy. Reybaz, whose per- 
sonality has only boon revealed within these last ton years, not only 
wrote for him his famous speeelies on the assignats, the organization 
of the national guard, Ac., wliich Mirabeau road word for word at the 
tiibune, but even tlie posthumous sjieeeh on succession to estates 
of intestates, whicli Talleyrand ivad in the Assembly as the lost 
work of liis dead friend. Yet neither the gold of the court nor 
another man’s conviction would make Mirabeau say what he did not 
himself believe, or do what be did not himself think right. He 
took other men’s labour as his due, and im])resscd thoir M'ords, of 
which he had suggested the underlying ideas, with the stamp of 
his own individuality; his ('ollaborators tlicnisolves did not com - 
jilain, —they were but too glad to he of help in the groat work of 
controlling iiiul forwariling the Ficiich Revolution through its 
greatest tliinkcr and orator. True is tliat remark of Goethe’s 
to Eckormann, after reading Dumont’s : **At last the 

wonderful Mirabt'au becomes natural to us, v bile at the same time 
the liero loses nothing of his greatness. vSonie French journalists 

think differently The French look upon Mirabeau as their 

Hercules, and they are perfectly right. But they forget that even 
tlie Colossus consists of individual parts, and that tlio Hercules of 
anti<|uity is a collective being — a gigantic personifieation of deeds 
done by himself and by othei*s.” 

Theic Mas something gigantic about all Mirabeau’s thoughts and 
deeds. The excesses of his youth were beyond all bounds, and 
severely were they juinishod ; liis vanity was immense, but never 
spoilt liis judgment ; bis talents were enomious, but could yet 
make use of those of others. As a Btatesman his wisdom is indubit- 
able, but by no means universally locogni/ed in liis own county. 
Lovers of the ancini rt^pme abuse its most formidablo and logical 
opponent ; believers in the Constituent AsBoiiibly cannot be expected 
to cure foi* the most redoubtable adversary of their favourite theorists, 
while admirers of the republii* of every description agree in calling 
liim from his connexion with the court the traitor Mirabeau. 
Ah an orator more justice lias b(‘en done him : his eloquence has 
been likened to that of both Bossuet and Vergniaud, but it had 
neither the jiolish of the old 17th-coiitury bishop nor the flashes of 
^mius of tlie young Girondin. It was rather parliamentary oratory 
in whicli lie excelled, and his true eompeei’s are rather Burke and 
Fox than any Froncli sjicakers. Personally he had that which 
is the truest mark of nobility of mind, a }»owor of attracting love, 
and winning faithful friends. “I always loved him,” writes Sir 
Gilbert Elliot to bis brother Hugh; and Roniilly, who was not 
given to lavish praise, says, 1 have* no doubt that in his public 
conduct, as in liis writings, ho was desirous of doing good, that his 
ambition w'as of the noblest kind, and uiiat he proposed to himself 
the noblest ends.” What more favourably judgment could be 
jiassed on an ambitious man ! Wliut finer yp^pn could a states- 
man desire I 

Hie best edition of MiralKSAu's woiks is thnt published by Blanchard In 1822, 
In 10 Tols., of which two contain his (Kvvren Oratoires; from this collection, how- 
ever, many of his less important works, and tiu* Monarehit /VtMSimne, In 4vola., 
17S8, are omitted. For Ills life consult Mirabeau : Mimoiren tur »a vie Mt&aire 
€t prxv^e^A vole., 1824, and, what is of moat importance, Mhnoim hiogtxtphiguei, 
UtUrairee^ et poUtiquee de Mirabeau Ser%t$ par luftnimt, par eon pire^ eon one/e, et 
eonJUe adoptif, which was Issued by M. Lucas de Montigiiy in Syols., Paris, ISSi. 
See also Dumont, Souvenirs »ur Mirabeau, 1882 ; l>uva], Bouvenire eur Mirabeau, 
1K32; Victor Hugo, ^tude eur Mirabeau, 1884 ; Mirabeau* e Jugmdleben, Breslau, 
1832 ; Schneidewin, Mirabeau und eeine Zeit, Letpaic, 1881 ; Mirabeau, a Lyfe Hxe- 
tory, liondon, 1848. The publication of Hm Cerreependance entre Mirabeau et le 
Comte de Ip Marek, by Ad. Bacouit, 2 TiUt., 1881, tharka an epoch in our exact 
knowledge of Mirabeau and his career. The most useful modem books are Loula 
de Lomdnle, Lee Mirabeau, 1878, which, howeror, chiefly treats of his father and 
uncle : Ph. Plan, Un Collaborateur de Mirabeau, 1874, treating of Kcybaa, and 
throwing infinite light on Mirabeau'a mode of work ; and, lastly, H. Roynald, 
Mirabeau et la ConeHtuante, 1673, On hla eloquence and the share his collabora- 
tors bad In hit speeches, see Aulard, Conetituante, 1882. For bit 

death aec the curious brochure of his physician Cabanls, Journal de la 
at da la mart de Mirabeau, Paris, 1791. (H. M. fi.) 
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MIRABEAU, VioTOB Riqueti, Mabquis db (1715- 
1789), himself a distinguished author and political econo- 
mist, but more famous as the father of the great Mirabeau, 
was born at Pertuis near the old chateau de Mirabeau on 
October 4, 1715. He was brought up very sternly by his 
father, and in 1 729 joined the army. He took keenly to cam- 
paigning, but never rose above the rank of captain, owing 
to his being unable to get leave at court to buy a regiment. 
In 1737 he Aaiiie into the family .prOl)erty on his father’s 
death, and spent some pleasant years till 1743 in literary 
companionship with his dear friends Vauvonargues and 
Lefranc de Pompignan, which might have continued had 
he not suddenly determined to marry — not for money, but 
for landed estates. The lady whose property ho fancied was 
Marie Genevieve, uaughter of a M. de Vassan, a brigadier in 
the army, and widow of the Marquis de Saulvebceuf, whom 
he married without previously seeing her on April 21, 1743. 
While in garrison at Bordeaux, Mirabeau had made the 
acquaintance of Montesquieu, which may have made him 
turn his thoughts to political speculations ; anyhow it was 
while at leisure after retiring from the army that he wrote 
his first work, his Testament Politique (1747), which 
demanded for the prosperity of France a return of the 
French noblesse to their old position in the Middle Ages. 
This work, written under the influence of the feudal ideas 
impressed upon him by his father, was followed in 1750 
by a book on the Utiliie des Mats Provenciaux^ full of 
really wise considerations for local self-government, which 
was published anonymously, and hod the honour of being 
attributed to Montesquieu himself. In 1756 Mirabeau 
made his first appearance as a political economist by 
the publication of his Ami des Horiwies ou traite de 
la popul,a;tion. This^ work has been often attributed to 
the influence, and in part even to the ijen, of Quesnay, the 
founder of the economical school of the physiocrats, but 
was really written before the marquis had made the 
acquaintance of the physician of Madame de Pompadour. 
In 1760 he published his Tkcorie de, Vlmpot^ in which he 
attacked with all the vehemence of his son the farmers- 
general of the taxes, who got him imprisoned for eight 
days at Vincennes, and then exiled to his country estate at 
Bignon. At Bignon the school of the physiocrats was 
really established, and the marquis surrounded himself 
with devotees, and eventually in 1765 bought the Journal 
de Va^ricidiurey du commerce, et des finances, which became 
the organ of the school. He was distinctly recog- 
nized as a leader of political thinkers by Prince Leopold 
of Tuscany, afterwards emperor, and by Gustavus HI. 
of Sweden, wlio in 1772 sent him the grand cross of 
the order of Vasa. But tlie ])eriod of his hapi)y literary 
life was over; and his name was to be mixed up in 
a long scandalous lawsuit. Naturally his marriage 
had not been happy ; he had sej)arated from his wife 
by mutual consent in 1762, and had, he believed, 
secured her safely in the provinces by a lettre de cachet, 
when in 1772 she suddenly appeared in Paris, and soon 
after commenced proceedings for a separation. The poor 
marquis did not know what to do ; liis sons were a great 
trouble to him, and it was one of his own daughters who 
had encouraged his wife to take this step. Yet he was 
determined to keep the case quiet if possible for the sake of 
Madame de Pailly, a Swiss lady whom ho had loved since 
1756. But his wife would not let him rest ; her plea was 
rejected in 1777, but she renewed her suit, and, though 
the great Mirabeau had jfleaded his father’s case, was suc- 
cessful in 1781, when a decree of separation was pro- 
nounced. This trial had quite broken the health of the 
marquis, as well as his fortune ; he sold his estate at 
Bignon, and hired a house at Argenteuil, where he lived 
quietly till his death on July 11, 1789. 
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For the whole family of Mirabeau, the one book to refer to ia 
Louis de Lom4nie*8 Les Miraheau, 2 vole., 1B78. and it is greatly to 
be regretted that the talented author did not live to treat the hvea 
of the great Mirabeau and his brother. See also Lucas de Mon- 
tigny's M&moires de Mirabeau, and, for the marquis’s economical 
views, De la Vergne’s iconomistes fran^is du 18*^ aUcHe, 

MIRAGE. See Light, voL xiv. p. 600. 

MIRAMON, Miguel, a Mexican soldier of French 
extraction, was bom in the city of Mexico, September 29, 
1832, and shot along with the emperor Maximilian at 
Queretaro, June 19, 1867. While still a student he helped 
to defend the military academy at Chapultepec against the 
forces of the United States; and, entering the army in 1862, 
he rapidly came to the front during the civil wars that dis- 
turbed the country. It was largely due to Miramon’s support 
of the ecclesiastical party against Alvarez and Comonfort 
that Zuloagawas raised to the presidency; and in 1859 he 
was called to succeed him in that office. Decisively beaten, 
however, by the Liberals, he fled the country in 1860, and 
spent some time in Europe earnestly advocating foreign 
intervention in Mexican affairs ; and when he returned it 
was as a partisan of Maximilian. His ability as a soldier 
was best shown by his double defence of Puebla in 1856. 

MIRANDA, Francesco (1754-1816), was bom at 
Santa F6 in New Granada in 1754. He entered the army, 
and served against the English in the American War of 
Independence. The success of that war inspired him 
with a hope of being the Washington of his own country, 
and a belief that the independence of Spanish America 
would increase its material prosperity. With these views 
he began to scheme a revolution, but his schemes were dis- 
covered and he had only just time to escape to the United 
States. Thence he went to England, where he was intro- 
duced to Pitt, but chiefly lived with the leading members 
of the opposition — Fox, Sheridan, and Romilly. Finding 
no help in his revolutionary schemes, he travelled over the 
greater part of Euroi)e, notably through Austria and 
Turkey, till he arrived at the court of Russia, where 
he was warmly received, but from which he was dismissed, 
though with rich presents, at the demand of the Spanish 
ambassador, backed up by the envoy of France. The news 
of the dispute between England and Spain about Nootka 
Sound in 1790 recalled him to England, where he saw 
a good deal of Pitt, who had determined to make use 
of him to “ insurge ” the Spanish colonies, but the peaceful 
arrangement of the dispute again destroyed his hopes. In 
April 1792 he went to l^aris, with introductions to IMtion 
and the leading Girondists, hoping that men who were work- 
ing so hard for their own freedom might heljj his country- 
men in South America. France had too much to do in 
fighting for its own freedom to help others ; but Miranda’s 
friends sent him to the front with the rank of general 
of brigade. He distinguished himself under Dumouriea^ 
was intrusted in February 1793 with the conduct of the 
siege of Maestricht, and commanded the left wing of the 
French army at the disastrous battle of Neerwinden. 
Although he had given notice of Dumouriez’s projected 
treachery, he was put on his trial for treason on May 12. 
He was unanimously acquitted, but was soon again thrown 
into prison, and not released till after the 9th Thermidor. 
He again mingled in politics, and was sentenced to be 
deported after the struggle of V end^miaire. Y et he escaped, 
and continued in Paris til) the coup dUetat of Fructidor 
caused him finally to take refuge in England. He now 
found Pitt and Dundas once mpt^ ready to listen to him, 
and the latter sent a special minute to Colonel Picton, 
the governor of Trinidad, to assist General Miranda’s 
schemes in every possible way; but, as neither of them 
would or could give him substantial help, he went to the 
United States, where President Adams gave him fair words 
but nothing more. Once more he returned to England^ 
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where Addington minht have done something for him but 
for the signature of we peace of Amiens in 1802. At the 
peace, though in no waj amnestied, he returned to Paris, 
but was promptly expelled by the First Consul, who was 
then eager to be on good terms with the court of Spain. 
Disappointed in further efforts to get assistance from 
England and the United States, he decided to make an 
attempt on his own responsibility and at his own expense. 
Aided by two American citizens, Colonel Smith and Mr 
Ogden, he equipjied a small ship, the “Leander,” in 1806, 
and with the help of the English admiral Sir A. Cochrane 
made a landing near Caracas, and proclaimed the Colombian 
republic. He had some success, and would have had more 
had not a false report of peace between France and 
England caused the English admiral to withdraw his 
support. At lost in 1810 came his opportunity; the 
events in Spain which brought about the Peninsular 
War had divided the authorities in Spanish America, some 
of whom declared for Joseph Bonaparte, others for 
Ferdinand VII., while others again held to Charles IV. 
At this moment Miranda again landed, and had no difficulty 
in getting a large jiarty together who declared a republic 
both in Venezuela and New Granada or Colombia. But 
Miranda's desire that all the South American colonics should 
rise, and a federal republic be formed, awoke the selfish- 
ness and pride of individual provincial administrations, 
and thus weakened the cause, which further was believed to 
1)0 hateful to heaven owing to a great earth<iuake on 
March 26, 1812. The count of Monte Verde, the Bourbon 
governor, had little difficulty in defeating the dispirited 
forces of Miranda, and on July 26 the general capitulated 
on condition that he should bo deported to the United 
States. The condition was not observed; Miranda was 
moved from dungeon to dungeon, and died in 1816 at Cadiz. 

There are allusions to Miranda’s early life in nearly all memoirs of 
the time, but they arc not generally very accurate. For his trial see 
Buchez ct Roux, Hiatoirc Varleuientaiirf xxvii. *26-70. For his 
later life see Biggs, Ilistory of Miranda's Aiitmid in South Aiaericaf 
London, 1809 ; and Veggasi, Jirvolucion de la Coluvibiu. 

MIRANDOLA. See Pico. 

MIBKHOND (1438-1498). Mohammed bin KhAwand- 
filnih bin Mohniild, commonly called Miryiwdnd or Mlrk- 
hAwand, more familiar to Europeans under the name of 
Mirkhoiid, was born in 1433, the son of a very pious and 
learned man who, although belonging to an old Bokhara 
family of Sayyids or direct descendants of the I'rophct, 
lived and died in Balkh. From his early youth he aj)plied 
himself to historical studies and literature in general. In 
HerAt, where he spent thegreatiT part of his life, he gained 
the favour of that famous patron of letters, Mir*AUshlr 
(born 1440), who served his old school-fellow the reigning 
sultan Husain (who as the last of the Tfmd rides in J*ersia | 
ascended the throne of HerAt in 1468), first as keeper 
of the seal, afterwards as governor of Jurjdn. At the 
request of this distinguished statesman and writer ^ 
Mirkhond began about 1474, in the quiet convent of | 
KhiUsfyah, which his patron had founded in HerAt as a j 
house of retreat for literary men of merit, his great work on 
universal history, the largest ever written in Persian, and 
to the i^resent day an inexhaustible mine of information | 
lx)th to Eastern and Western scholars. It is named i 
RaMzai-ussafd fi nrai-ulatilnd walmuluk walkJmlafd or | 
Garden of Purity on tlm Biography of Prophets, Kings, and 
Caliphs, That the author has made no attempt at a critical 
examination of historical traditions can scarcely be called a 
peculiar fault of his, since almost all Oriental writers are 
equally deficient in sound criticism ; more censurable is his 

^ Mir ’Alishfr not only excelled as poet both in Chaghatai, in 
which bis epopees gained him the foremost rank among the classic 
writers in that language, and in Persian, but composed an excellent 
tadhkirah or biography of contemporary Persian poets. 


fiowery and often bombastic style, but in spite of this draw- 
back, and although, in our own the discovery of older 
works on Asiatic history has diminished to some extent 
the value of Mirkhond's Raw^, it still maintains its high 
position as one of the most marvellous achievements in 
literature from the pen of one man, and often elucidates, by 
valuable text-corrections, various readings, and important 
additions, those sources which have lately come to light. 
It comprises seven large volumes and a geographical ap- 
pendix ; but internal evidence proves beyond doubt that the 
seventh volume, the history of the sultan Husain (1438- 
1505), together with a short account of some later events 
down to 1523, cannot have been written by Mirkhond 
himself, who died in 1498. Ho may have compiled the 
preface, but the main portion of this volume is probably 
the work of his grandson, the equally renowned historian 
Khwdndamlr (1475-1534), to whom also a part of the 
appendix must be ascribed. 

The following is a summary of the contents of the other six 
volumes. V ol. i. ; Preface on the usefulness of historical studies, 
history of the ci cation, the ])atriarchs, proi)het8, arl rulers of Israel 
down to Christ, and the 1‘ersian kings from the mythical times of 
the Peshdudiaiis to the Arab conquest and the death of the last 
Sasiiiiian Yazdajird 111. in 30 A.ii. (Of)! A.D.). Vol. ii. : Mohammed, 
Abiibekr, 'Omar, 'Othnuln, and *Ah'. Vol. iii. : The twelve imdms 
and the Oinayyad and'Abbiisid culijdis down to 656 a.h. (1258 A.P.). 
Vol. iv. : The minor dymistics contcmi)orary with and subsequent to 
the 'Abbasids, down to 778 A.ti. (1376 a.d.), the date of the over- 
throw of the Kurdsby Timur. Vol. v. : The Mogliuls down toTfmiir’a 
time. Vol. vi. : Timur and his sucecssors down to Sultan Husain’s 
acc«*M.sion in 873 a. ii. (1 468 a.d. ). The best accounts of Mirkhond*s 
liic are De Sacy's “Notice sur Mirkhond” in his MUmoirea sur 
diversvH antiquiUs de fa Perse ^ Paris, 1793 ; tlourduin’s “Notice de 
I’histoirc univcrselle de Mirkhond” in the Notices et Rxiraits, vol. 
ix. , Paris, 1 812 (togetlicr with a tmnslation of the preface, the history 
of the Ismailians, the conclusion of the sixth volume, and a portion 
of the a])peudix) ; Elliot, History of India, vol. iv. p. 127 sq, ; 
Morley, Descriptive Catalogue, London, 1854, j>. 30 sq. ; Rieu, Cal, 
of Persian MSS, of the Brit. Mus., vol. i., London, 1879, p. 87 sq, 
Mirkhond’s patron, Mir'Alishir, to whom the Rau^at is dedicatea, 
died three years after Jiim (1501)^ 

liOBlUoHtho ]it]io((raphcd odltlonB of the whole woik In folio, Hombay, ISfiS.and 
Teheran, and a TuiKIhIi vurnlon, ConHtantInople, 1842, the following 

porttoMN of Mirkhond’B histoiy have boon imbllRhcd by European Orlontalista : 
A’ar/y A'iwpB o/ Persia, by D. S1 m‘h, I oudon, IKIW (Oriental Translation Fund): 
L'Jhslinre tie la di/uustie des Sassantiles, by h. do Sacy (In tlio abovo-niontlonCM 
Memolre$)\ Jhstoirc des Sassanides {iejete Peesait),\iy dauburt, Paili^ 1848} His- 
toria pnueuin regum Ptrsarum, PorM. and Lat., by Jcnioli, Vienna, 1782; UirehondH 
histona Tahei'idarnm, Poih. and Luf., by BlltBoherllk, UUttiiif^on, 1814, 2d ed., 
Uoilln, IHli) ; JJtstona Hnmanidaruin, Poih. and Lat., by Wllkcn, Gdttlnicen, 
1808; IJistoxre dts Samamdes, trnuHbitoil by Dofri^mory, PailH, 184fi; JJittoria 
(Jhazuevidaruvi,l\‘VH. and Lut., by VVilkon, IUtUu, 18512; GesrhicMeder Sultaneaui 
dem OncMechte livjeh, PerR. and GtMnuin, by Wllkeii, Berlin, IHUJi; followed by 
Erdmann's KrlUtUei'uug uud Erganzuug. Kazan, 1838 ; Ilutoria Seldzehuekidartm, 
od VulloiH, (iloHsoii, 1K37, and u Gonnun translation by the same; liUtoire de» 
Hultam du A/tart zrn. In Persian, by Defrdniery, Paris, 1842; History of tho 
Atafjeis o/ ^iyrta and Persia, \n Poislan, by W. Morley, London, 1848; JHstorus 
OhuridUtrum, Pers. iiud Lut., by Mitscboillk, Frankfort, 1818 ; Histoirsdes Sultans 
GAurtf/rs, traiiHlutod Into lionoh by Defidmery, Pm is, 1K44; Vu de Pjenghit'Khan, 
In Persian, by Jaubort, Parts, 1841 (see also extruots from the same Ath volume 
in Freiirh translation by LaiiRlhs in vol, vi. of Not lees tt ExO aits, P&iIh, 1790, 
)). 192 Sfj,, and by IluimnL>r In Sur les origtnes Itunses, St Potersburff, 182A, p. 
A2 so.); “Tfmdr’B Expedition af^ainst TiiktamlHli Klidn," JVrslan and French, 
by Cliarnnoy, in Mimoxres de VArud. Jmpf^r dr St I'etirshourg, 1830, pp. 270-821 
and 441-471. (H. E.) 

MIROPOLIE, a town of Russia, situated iu the govom- 
ment of Kursk, district of Suja, 83 miles south-west of 
Kursk and 25 miles from the Sumy railway station. It 
is supposed to have been founded in the 17th century, 
wlien it was fortified against the raids of Tartars. The 
fertility of the soil led to the settlement of large villages 
close by the fort, and the 10,800 inhabitants of this town 
are stiU engaged mostly in agriculture. There is also an 
extensive manufacture of boots. 

MIRROR. It is only since the early part of the 16th 
century that mirrors have become articles of household 
furniture and decoration. Previous to that time — from the 
12th to the end of the 15th century — pocket mirrors or 
small iiand mirrors carried at the girdle were indispensable 
adjuncts to ladies' toilets. The pocket mirrors consisted 
of small circular plaques of polished metal fixed in a shallow 
circular box, covered with a lid. Mirror cases were chiefly 
made of ivory, carved with relief rejiresentations of love 
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or domestic scenes, hunting, and games, and sometimea 
illustrations of popular poetry or romance. Gold and 
silver, enamels, ebony, and other costly materials were 
likewise used for mirror cases, on which were lavished the 
highest decorative efforts of art workmanship and costly 
jewelling. The mirrors worn at the girdle had no cover, 
but were furnished with a short handle. In 625 Pope 
Boniface IV. sent Queen Ethelberga of Northumbria a 
present of a silver mirror; and there is ample evidence 
that in early Anglo-Saxon times mirrors were well known 
in England. It is a remarkable fact that on many of the 
sculptured stones of Scotland, belonging probably to the 
7th, 8th, or 9th century, representations of mirrors, mirror 
cases, and combs occur. 

The method of tracking glass with thin sheets of metal 
for mirrors was well known in the Middle Ages at a time 
when steel and silver mirrors were almost exclusively 
employed. Vincent dc Beauvais, writing about 1250, says 
that the mirror of glass and lead is the best of all “quia 
vitrum j)roptor transiiarcntiam melius recipit radios.’’ It 
is known that small convex mirrors were commonly made 
in southern Germany before the beginning of the 16th 
century, and these continued to be in demand under the 
name of bull’s-eyes {OcImen-AugerC) till comparatively 
modern times. They were made by blowing small globes 
of glass into which while still hot was passed through 
the pipe a mixture of tin, antimony, and resin or tar. 
When the globe was entirely coated with the metallic com- 
pound and cooled it was cut into convex lenses, which of 
course formed small but well-defined images. It appears 
that attention was drawn to this method of making mirrors 
in Venice as early as 1317, in which year a “Magister de 
Alemania,” who knew how to work glass for mirrors, broke 
an agreement he had made to instruct three Venetians, 
leaving in their hands a large quantity of mixed alum and 
soot for which they could find no use. 

It was, however, in Venice that the making of glass 
mirrors on a commercial scale was first developed; and 
that enterprising republic enjoyed a rich and much-prized 
monoi)oly of the manufacture for about a century and a 
half. In 1507 two inhabitants of Murano, rei)resenting 
that they possessed the secret of making perfect mirrors 
of glass, a knowledge hitherto confined to one German glass- 
house, obtained an exclusive privilege of manufacturing 
mirrors for a j>eriod of twenty years. In 1564 the mirror- 
makers of Venice, who enjoyed peculiar i)rivilcges, formed 
themselves into a corporation. The products of the 
Murano glass-houses quickly supplanted the mirrors of 
polished metal, and a large and lucrative trade in Venetian 
glass mirrors sprang up. They were made from blown 
cylinders of glass which were slit, flattened on a stone, 
carefully polished, the edges frequently bevelled, and tlie 
backs “silvered ” by an amalgam. The glass was remarkably 
pure and uniform, the “ silvering ” bright, and the sheets 
sometimes of considerable dimensions. In the inventory 
of his effects made on the death of the great French 
minister Colbert is enumerated a Venetian mirror 46 by 
26 inches, in a silver frame, valued at 8016 livres, while 
a picture by Raphael is i)ut down at 3000 livres. 

The manufacture of glass mirrors, with the aid of Italian 
workmen, was practised in England by Sir Robert Mansel 
early in the 17th century, and about 1670 the duke of 
Buckingham was concerned in a glass-work at Lambeth 
where flint glass was made for looking-glasses. These old 
English mirrors, with bevelled edges in the Venetian 
fashion, are still well known. 

The Venetians guarded with the utmost jealousy the 
secrets of their varied manufactures, and gave most excep- 
tional privileges to those engaged in such industries. By 
their' statutes any glassm^er carrying his art into a 
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forei^ state was ordered to return on the pain lolt 
impimnment of his nearest relativesi shoufal he 
disobey the command emissaries were delegated to slay 
the contumacious subject In face of such a statute 
Colbert attempted in 1664, through the French ambassador 
in Venice, to get Venetian artists transported to France to 
develop the two great industries of mirror-making and 
point-lace working. The ambassador, the bishop of 
Beziers, pointed out that to attempt to send the required 
artists was to court the risk of being thrown into the 
Adriatic, and he further showed that Venice was selling to 
France mirrors to the value of 100,000 crowns and lace to 
three or four times that value. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, however, twenty Venetian glass-mirror 
makers were sent to France in 1665, and the manufacture 
was begun under the fostering care of Colbert in the 
Faubourg St Antoine, Paris. But previous to this the art 
of blowing glass for mirrors had been actually practised at 
Tour-la-Ville, near Cherbourg, by Richard Lucas, Sieur de 
Nehou, in 1653; and by the subsequent combination of 
skill of both establishments French mirrors soon excelled 
in quality those of Venice. The art received a new impulse 
in France on the introduction of the making of plate glass, 
which was discovered in 1691. The St Gobain Glass 
Company attribute the discovery to Louis Lucas of Nehou, 
and over the door of the chapel of St Gobain they have 
placed an inscription in memory of “ Louis Lucas qui in- 
venta in 1691 le methode de couler les glaces et installa la 
manufacture en 1695 dans le ch&teau de Saint Gobain.” 

Manufacture , — The term “silvering,” as apjdicd to the forma- 
tion of a metallic coating on glass for giving it the ])roperties of a 
mirror, was till quite recently a misnomer, seeing that till about 
1840 no silver was used in the process. Now, however, a large 
proportion of mirrors are made hy de}) 08 iting on the glass a coating 
of pure silver, and tlie old amalgamation process is comparatively 
little used. 

The process of amalgamation consists in applying a thin amalgam 
of tin and mercury to the surface of glass, which is done on a 
perfectly flat and horizontal slab of stone bedded in a heavy, iron- 
bound wooden frame, with a gutter running round the outer edge. 
On the surface of this table, which must l)e perfectly smooth and 
level, is spread a sheet of thin tin-foil, somewhat larger than the glass 
to bo operated on, and after all folds and creases have been com- 
pletely removed, iby means of stroking and beating with a covered 
wooden rubber, the process of “ (luickening ” the foil is commenced. 

A binall quantity of mercury is rubbed lightly and quickly over the 
whole surface, and the scum of dust, impure tin, and mercury is 
taken ofl’. Mercury is then poured upon the quickened foil, until 
there is a body of it sufficient to float the gloss to he siJvered (about 
1 inch deep), and, the edge at one of the sides having been cleared 
of the scum peculiar to mercury, the glass (scrupulously cleaned 
simultaneously with the above operations) is slid from that side over 
the surface of the merciiir. Weights are jdaced over the surface 
until the ^eatcr part of the amalgamated mercury is pressed out, 
the table IS then tilted diagonally, by means of dumb-screws, and 
all BUi)erfluou8 mercury finds its way to the gutter. The glass 
is left twenty-four hours under weights; it is then turned over 
silvered side up, and removed to a drainer witli inclining shelves, 
where by slow degrees, as it dries and hardens, it is brought to a 
vertical position, which in the case of largo sheets may not be 
arrived at in less than a month, lliis process yields excellent 
results, producing a brilliant silver-white metallic lustre which is 
only subject to alteration by exposuie to high temperatures, or by 
contact with damp surfaces ; but the mercurial vapours to which 
the workmen are exposed give rise to the most distressing and fatal 
affections. 

In 1835 Baron Liebig observed that, on heating aldehyde with 
an ammoniacal solution of nitrate of silver, in a glass vessel, ^ 
brilliant deposit of metallic silver was formed on the sorfaoe of the 
glass. To this observation is due the modem prooeM of silvering 
glass. In practice the process was introduced ahottt 1840; and it 
is now earned on, with several modifications, in two distinct ways, 
called the hot and the cold process retpectireM In the former 
method there is employed a norizontta <|oiildp^ttomed metallio 
table, which is heated with steam to from to 40° C. The glass 
to be silvered is cleaned thoroughly with wet whiting, then wiwed 
with distilled water, and prepared for the silver with a sensitizing 
solution of tin, which is well rinsed off immediately before its 
removal to the silvering table. The table being raised to the 
proper temperatura, the gloss is laid, and the silvering solution at 
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OQOe povti^ ater it, before tbe Iieat of the table baa time to dry 
iBflM®- Th^ solution uaed ii prepared 
^ 100 grammw of 

nitrate otf silver are dissolved; to this there is added of liquid 
ammonia (sp. p. 0*880) 62 jmmmes; the mixture is filtered, and 
^ distifled water, and 7 *5 grammes of tartaric 

dimlv^ in SO grammes of water are mixed with the solution. 
About 2*6 litres we poured over the glass for each superhcial metre 
to be suvewd. The metal immediately begins to deposit on the 
glaw, which u maintained at about 40° C. (104° F.), and in little 
nmre tiian half an hour a continuous coating of silver is formed. 
The silveim surface is then cleaned by very cautiously wiping with 
a ve^ soft chamois rubber, and treated a second time with a 
solution like the first, but containing a double quantity of tartaric 
acid. This solution is applied in two portions, and tliereafter the 
. glass is once more carefully cleared of all unattached silver and 
/ refuse and removed to a side room for backing up. 

In silvering by the cold process advantage is taken of the power 
of inverted sugar to reduce the nitrate of silver. This process has 
been adopted lor the silvering of mirrors for astronomical telescopes, 
notably for Leverner's great telescope in the Paris Observatory. For 
ordinary mirror silvering the following is the process recomniondod 
by H. K Benrath. Two solutions are prepared, the first of which 
contains the silver salt, and the second tlie sugar prejiaratioii. For 
the silver solution 800 grammes of nitrate of silver and 1200 grammes 
of nitrate of ammonium are dissolved in 10 litres of water, and 1 *3 
kilos of pure caustic soda in 10 litres of water, and of each of these 
solutions 1 litre is added to 8 litres of water, wliich is allowed to 
rest till the sediment forms and then decanted. The second solu- 
tion — inverted sugar — is jjrepared by dissolving 160 grammes of loaf 
sugar with 16 grammes of vinegar in 0*6 litre of water, and boiling 
the solution for lialf an liour. After cooling it is made up with w^ater 
to 4200 cubic centimetres. The silvering is done on horizontal 
tables in a well-liglited and moderately heated a^iartment, and the 
glass is cleaned with scrupulous care. For each square centimetre 
of glass operated on 15 cubic centimetres of the silver solution 
above described are measured out, and from 7 to 10 jier cent, of 
the solution of inverted sugar is added, both being quickly stirred to- 
gether and poured rapidly and evenly over the glass. The reduction 
immediately begins, and the solution exhibits tints passing through 
roso, violet, and black, till in about seven minutes it again becomes 
transparent and the de^^sit of metal is complete. This first deposit 
is extremely thin, and allows the transmission of bluish rays. 
The exhausted solution with floating and unattached dustdike 
granules of silver is carefully wiped ofi, the silvered surface washed 
with distilled water and again treated with the mixed solutions to the 
extent of half the quantity used in the first application. The finished 
surface is wiped and washed in the most thorough manner, — for 
the least trace of caustic soda left would destroy the mirror. The 
further processes are the same in both methods of silvering. 

The deposit of silver on glass is not so adherent and unalter- 
able under the influence of sunlight and sulphurous fumes as 
the tin-mercury amalgam, and moreover real silvered glass has a 
slightly yellow'ish tinge. These defects have been overcome by a 
process introduced by M. Lenoir, which consists of brushing over 
the silvered surface with a dilute solution of cyanide of mercury, 
which instantaneously forming a kind of amalgam renders the deposit 
at once much whiter and more firmly adherent than before. To 
protect the thin metallic film from mechanical injury and the 
chemical action of gases and vapours, it is coated with shellac 
or copal varnish, over which when dry are applied two coatings of 
red-lead jmiut. » 

Platinum Mirrors. — cneX)) p^rocess of preparing mirror glass is 
to some extent prosecuted in Franco, whereby a thin but very 
adherent deposit of platinum is formed on the glaHs. A solution of 
chloride of platinum with a proportion of litliargo and borate of 
lead dissolved in essential oil of spike is applied with a brush to 
well-cleaned glass, which is then placed on edge in a mulfle furnace, 
and the platinum is thus burned in, forming an exceedingly thin 
but brilliant metallic backing having a somewhat grey lustre, ft 
is used only for the lids of cheap boxes, toys, ornamental letters, &c. 

Magic Mirrors . — Hand mirrors of metal are still in common use 
in Oriental countries, and especially in Japan and China they con- 
tinue to be the prevalent form of looking-glass. In the former 
country indeed bronze mirrors ai*e articles or the greatest importance 
in the generally meagre furnishing of houses, and besides }>os8css 
a religious significance. They have been known and used from 
the most remote period, mention of them being found in Chinese 
literature of the 9th century. The (reputed) first made Ja|)aneM 
miiTor, preserved at Ise, is an object of the highest veneration in 
Japan, and an ancient mirror, connected with which is a tradition 
to the effect that is was given by the sun-goddess at the foundation 
of the empire, is a principal article of the Japanese regdia. The 
minors or J^n vary in form and size, but in general they con- 
sist of thin disks, from 3 to 12 inches in diameter, of speculum 
metal witii handles cast in one piece. The polish^ face of the 
mirror is slightly convex in form, so that a reflected image is seen 
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proportionately reduced in sue ; the beck of the didt is occupied 
witn oharactenstic Japanese ornamentation and inscriptiohs in 
bold relief, and its rim is also raised to the hack. Much attention 
has been attracted to these mirrors by a singular physical peooli- 
arity which in a few cases they are found to poaniw. These eto 
known as magic mirrors from the fact that when a strong beam.of 
light is reflected from their smooth and polished sunace, and 
thrown on a white screen, an image of the raised omamenta and 
characters on the back of the mirror is formed with xciw or lees 
distinctness in the disk of light on the screen. This peouliari^ hCs 
at no time been specially observed by the Ja|)aneae, but in Cfliina it ^ 
attracted attention as early os the 11th centnry, and mirrori 
possessed of this property sell among the Chinese at ten Cr 
even twenty times the price sought for the ordinary non-sensitive 
examples. The true explanation of tlie magic mirror was first 
suggested by the French physicist Person, who observed that 
the reflecting surface of the mirrors was not uniformly convex, 
the portions opposite relief surfaces being plane. There- 
fore, as he says, “the rays reflected from the convex portion 
diverge and give but a feebly illuminated image, while, on 
the contrary, the rays reflected from the plane portions of the 
mirror preserve their parallelism, and appear on the screen as an 
image by I'eason of their contrast with the feebler illumination of 
the 1 ‘est of the disk." That such ditforcncos of plane in the mirror 
surface arise is au accidental circumstance due to the manner in 
which it is prepared, a process ex]>lainod by Professors Ayrton and 
Perry, by whom ample details of the history, process of manu- 
facture, and composition of Oriental mirrors have been published. 

A preliminary o^)oratiou in |)olishing the surface consists of scoring 
the cast disk in every direction with a sharp tool. The thicker 
portions with relief ornament offer move resistance to the pressute 
of the tool than the thin flat portions, which tend to yield and form 
at first a concave surface, but this by the reaction of its elasticity 
rises afterwards and forms a slightly convex surface while the more 
rigid thick portions are comparatively little aflected. This irregu- 
larity of surface is inconspicuous in ordinary light, and does not 
visibly distort images ; but when the mirror reflects a bright light 
on a screen the unequal radiation renders the minute differences of 
surface obvious. The ingenious theory of Person has been estab- 
lished by experiments communicated by M. Govi to the academy 
of Turin in i864-°66, and more recently by investi^tions of Mm. . 
Bertin and Dubosq. See Annates dc Chimie et ae Physique (6th 
sor., vol. XX.). (J. PA.) 

Ancient Mirrors. 

The mirror of classical antiquity {Kdroirrpoyt speculum) was 
a thin disk of bronze slightly convex on one side and xiolished, 
usually provided with a Tmndle, sometimes mounted on a stand 
in the form of a female figure (see Costume, vol. vi. p. 458, 
fig. 1), sometimes fixed inside a circular bronze case. The 
common size is that of an ordinary hand mirror. Examples 
large enough to take in the whole figure appear to have l^n 
rare. Mirrors of glass are mentioned, and though none of them 
have been found their existence need not be questioned altogether, 
since the process of silvering occasionally employed on bronze mirrors 
suggests that au analogous process may have been applied to glass. 
But the vorv large number of mirrors still existing from antiquity 
shows that bronze was the regular material employed. The alloy 
known as speculum, producing a very hard metal with great reflecting 
power, is comparatively seldom mot with. Silver mirrors are men- 
tioned, but none liave as yet been found. 

The principal feature of ancient mirrors, e8{)ecially those of 
Etruria, is the design incised on the back (see Etrubia, voL 
viii. p. 648). While twelve incised specimens are all that lire 
as yet known from Greece, the number found in Etruria must 
be nearly a thousand. As a rule the subiects incised ore 
taken from Greek mythology and legend, the names of the 
persons represented being frequently added in Etruscan letters 
and orthography. In most cases the style of drawing, the types 
of the figures, and the manner of composing the groups are tone 
to the ^aracteristicB of Greek art. Some may nave been im- 
ported from Greece ; but the greater number appear to have beau 
more or less faithfully imitated from such designs as occurred on 
the almost innuineraDle printed Greek vases which the Etruscans 
obtained from Greece. Even where distinctly Etruscan figures are 
introduced, such as the heroes ^lius and CkUus Yibenna on a 
mirror in the British Museum, Greek models are followed. The 
characforistics of Greek art here referred to date from a little before 
400 B.C., and last for some time after. In this period would fidl 
the majority of the Etruscan mirrors, and to this ^leriod also belong 
the Greek incised mirrors, among which may be mentioned for their 
beauty one representing Leucas and Corinthus, inscribed with their 
names (engraved, Monuments OrecSf 1878, pi. 8, published by the 
Association pour I’enconragementdes Etudes Groeques), and another 
in the British Museum {Gazette Arch.^ ii. pl. 27), on the back of 
which is a figure of Eros which has been silvered over. With thii 
last-mentioned mirror was found the bronze cose used to contain It, 
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on the bock of which is o group ot Apnrotfttc and Eros in repousaee. 
It was found in Crete. But most of the Greek mirrors and mirror- 
oases having artistic designs are from Corinth. One bears the name 
of the artist, 'Awok\a$ ixolti (engraved, Arch. Zeitung^ 1862, ph 
166, fig. 1). 

Archaic art (about 500 B. c. ) is represented a mirror in the 
British Museum from Sunium in Attica. The mirror itself is ouite 
plain, but the stand is composed of a draped female figure, aoove 
whose head float two cupids. From Etruria there is a comparatively 
small number with archaic incised designs. It may be concluded that 
the luxury of mirrors enriched with incised designs was not freely in- 
dulged before 400 B.c. in Etruria and never to any extent in Greece. 
A special centre of incised mirrors was the Latian town of Pneneste 
(Palestrina), and it is of interest in regard to some of the mirrors 
found there that they have inscriptions in early Latin. Artisticallj^ 
they liave a purely Greek character. Plain mirrors arc found 
wherever Greek and Roman civilization spread, and it may be seen 
from a specimen found in Cornwall, now in the British Museum, 
that the Celtic population of England had adopted the form and 
substance of the mirror from their com]uerors. This specimen is 
enriched with a Celtic patteni incised. The shape of the handle 
testifies to native originality. Mirrors were used in Greece, perhaps 
rarely, for divination, os ajipears, for example, from Pausanias (vii. 
21, 6), the method being to lot the mirror down into a well by 
means of a string till it reached close to the surface of the water. 
When it was pulled up after a little it was exjieclcd to show the 
face of the siclc person on whose behalf the ceremony w'as performed. 
This was at Patras. 

The piincipal pnbllcationR on ancient mlrroM are Gerhard, Etrmkuchf Spiegel^ 
Beilin, 184S-67, 4 containing 4S0 platei; for the Greek niiirors, Mylonas, 
"EKkr\vLKa icaroiTTpA, Athens, 1876, and Dumont, Bullet, de Correip. Hellin.., 1877, 
p. 108; see also Friedeiichs, Klemere Kunut vnd Jndustrie tm Alterthum, Dtufsel- 
dorf, 1871, p 18 tq; and Maiquardt and Mommsen, Ilandbuch der rom%»chen 
Alterthdmer^ >ii. pt. 2, p. 670. (A. S. M.) 

MIRZAPUR, a district in the North-Western Provinces 
of India, lying between 23” TiT 30" and 25” 31' N. lat., 
and between 82” 9' 15" and 83” 0' 36" E. long., is bounded 
on the N. by Jaunpur and Benares, on the E. by Shahdbdd 
and LohArdagd, on the 8. by Sargiij instate, and on the W. 
by AllahdbAd and Rewah state, and has an area of 5217 
square miles. It is crossed from east to west by the 
Vindhya and KAimur ranges. A central jungly plateau 
connects these, and separates the valley of the Ganges 
from that of the Son. 

The population in 1872 was 1,015,203 (males, 620,496; females, 
494,707), of whom 949,644 were Hindus, 64,809 Mohammedans, 
and 750 Christians. The non-Asiatic population numbered 623. 
Only three towns had a population exceeding 5000 : — Mirzapur, 
67,274; Chanar, 10,154; and Aliraura, 9091. Out of a Govern- 
ment-assessed area of 3048 square miles, 1313 are cultivated, 497 
cultivable waste, and 1238 uneultivablc. The part of Mirzapur 
which lies north of the Vindbyas is very highly cultivated and 
thickly ])eopled, but the rest of the district consists largely of 
ravines and forests, with a very sparse jiopulation. Local manu- 
factures comprise carpets of a superior description, brass ware, and 
shellac. The East Indian Railway traveraes the district, along the 
right bank of the Ganges, for a distance of 32 miles. The climate 
is slightly wanner and damper than that of districts farther north 
and east. The mean annual rainfall is 42*7 inches. 

MfBzApUB, chief town and administrative headquarters | 
of the above district, is situated on the south bank 
of the Ganges, 56 miles below AllahdbAd (25” 9' 43" N. 
lat., 82” 38' 10" E. long.). The population in 1872 was 
67,274, of whom 55,917 were Hindus and 11,053 Mo- 
hammedans. U]> to quite recent years Mlrz4i)ur was 
the largest mart in uj)per India for grain and cotton ; but 
of late its commercial importance has rapidly decreased, 
owing to the establishment of through railway communica- 
tion with Bombay via Jabalpur, and the rise of Cawnpore 
to the position of a mercantile centre. The river front, 
lined with stone ghdts or flights of stairs, and exhibiting 
numerous mosques, Hindu temples, and dwelling-houses of 
the wealthier merchants, with highly decorated fayadosand 
richly carved balconies and door-frames, is handsome ; but 
the interior of the town is mainly composed of mud huts. 
The manufacture of shellac gives employment to alwut four 
thousand persons ; brass ware and carpets are also made. 
The imports consist of grain, sugar, cloth, metals, fruit, 
spices, tobacco, lac, salt, and cotton ; the same articles, 
with manufactured lac-dye, shellac, and gh% are exported. 


MISDEMEANOUR. The word misdemeanour,” saya 
Russell {On CrirMs^ voL i. chap, iv.h is applied taall those 
crimes and offences for which the law has not provided a 
particular name.” Stephen, in his Digest of the Criminal 
Law^ adopts the following mode of distinguishing between 
misdemeanour and other crimes. Every crime is either 
treason, felony, or misdemeanour. Eveiy crime which 
amounts to treason or felony is so denominated in the defini- 
tions of crimes hereinafter contained. All crimes not so 
denominated are misdemeanours. ” It is customary to speak 
of misdemeanour as implying a less degree of crime than 
felony (see Felony). “ Misdemeanours,” observes Russell 
in the passage already cited, have been sometimes termed 
misprisions ; indeed the word misprision, in its larger sense, 
is used to signify every considerable misdemeanour which 
has not a certain name given to it in the law, and it is said 
that a misprision is contained in every felony whatsoever, 
so that the offender may be prosecuted for misprision at the 
option of the crown.” Misprision, in a more restricted sense 
(or negative misprision), is the concealment of an offence. 
Positive misprisions are contempts or misdemeanours of a 
public character, e.g.^ mal-administration of high officials, 
contempt of the sovereign or magistrates, <kc. Tlie rule 
as to punishment, when no express provision has been made 
bylaw, is that “every person convicted of a misdemeanour 
is liable to fine and imprisonment without hard labour 
(both or either), and to be put under recognizances to keep 
the peace and be of good behaviour at the discretion of 
the court” (Stephen’s Digest^ art. 22). By 28 & 29 Viet, 
c. 67 prisoners convicted of misdemeanour and sentenced 
to hard labour shall bo divided into two divisions, one of 
which shall be called the first division, and when a person 
convicted of misdemeanour is sentenced to imprisonment 
without hard labour the court may order him to be treated 
as a first-class misdemeanant, who shall not be deemed 
a “criminal prisoner” within the meaning of that Act. 
The Prison Act, 1877 (§S 40, 41), requires prisoiters con- 
victed of sedition or seditious libel, or attached for contempt 
of court, to be treated as misdemeanants of the first class. 

In New York and some other States of the American 
Union the legislature has defined felony as any crime 
which is or may be punishable with death or imprisonment 
in a State prison, all other crimes being misdemeanours. 

MISHNAH. The Mislmah^ in the most familiar appli- 
cation of the name, is the great collection of legal decisions 
by the ancient rabbis which forms in each Talmud the text 
on which the Gemara rests, and so is the fundamental 
document of the oral law of the Jews. The question 
What is Mishnahl was asked, however, as early as the 
latter part of the 1st or the early part of the 2d century, 
though iu a somewhat different sense and for a somewhat 
different purpose.^ It will be answered in the course of 
this article in all its bearings. 

1. Kame. — Rabbinic tradition has fixed the pointing 
Mishnah (HJipip) by giving its stains construrtus as 
Mishnath. Although the word Mishnah is not found in 
the Bible, it is no doubt a classical Hebrew term, signi- 
fying something closely akin to Mishneh (which term 
occurs more than once there), as may be seen on comparing 
Mikvah with Mikveh^ Miknah with Mikneh^ Maalah with 
Ma^ahhy and Mdr^ah with Mar^eh, each two of which arq 
however they may vary in practical application, un- 
questionably synonymous terms. The practical signifi- 
cations of Mishnah are seven in number: — (1) repeti- 
tion, V.f., tradition as such it is the equivalent of the 

^ See T. B., Kiddushiny 49a, 

- The root Shanoh (niK^), from which Mishnah is immediately de- 
rived, is not merely, as is often thonght, to /earn, to Uach^ but to 
^repeat ; and it is in reality this last meaning which underlies the two 
former. 
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of Epiphanius,^ the tradUianes ei Scvrcp^tv 
of Jerome,* the oorripwn,^ of Justinian,* and the 
rr»in^ (“the second to the law'') of the Arukh^i (2) re- 
mtation from memory, in contradistinction to reading from 
a lx>ok (3) study : as such it is the equivalent of 
Midrath in the former part of its third signification ; (4) 
instruction : as such it is the equivalent of Midrash in 
the latter part of its third signification (5) system, 
style, view, line of study and instruction : as such it is 
identical with the Talmudical Shittah ; (6) a paragraph 

of the Mishnak: it is invariably employed in this sense in 
the Babylonian Talmud, and is identical with the word 
ffalakhah, used for the same purpose, in the Palestinian 
Talmud; and (7) the collection of the decisions of the 
whole ** oral law,” t.c., the Mishnak in the concrete sense. 
The word Muhnah has three different plurals: — (1) the 
traditional Mishnayoth for signification (7), formed on 
the analogy of Mikvaoth (not, as some thinl^ on that of 
Mikraoth or Midrashotli) \ (2) the correct, though ques- 
tioned, Mishniyyoth for signification (6), formed on the 
analogy of Parshiyyoth from Parashah (or Parshah\ not 
to speak of that of Maasiyyoth from Ma\mh ; (3), the 
somewhat inelegant, but correct, Mishnoth^ which also 
serves for signification (6). Significations (1), (2), (3), 
(4), and (5) have, however inconsistent it may appear 
when one takes into consideration their respective equi- 
valents, no plural whatever. So much for the Hebrew 
Mishnak. The Aramaic Maihniilva will be spoken of 
later. 

2. Contents and Nature. — The Mishnak consists chiefly 
of HalaJchah]^ there is, comparatively speaking, little 
A gadah to be found in it. It is not, however, as many 
tlunk, either a commentary on the Halakhic portions of the 
Pentateuch, or on the ordinances of the Sopherimy or on 
both together. It rather presupposes the knowledge of, 
and respect for, both the Mosaic and the Sopheric laws, 
and it only discusses, and finally decides on, the best mode 
and manner of executing these. The discussions and 
eventual decisions to be found in the Mishnak owe their 
existence principally to deep meditation on these two 
kinds of laws, notably on the former, by, the rabbis of 
various ages, but chiefly by those who lived fifty years 
before and one hundred and fifty years after the rise of 
Christianity, the names of whom it faithfully gives, along 
with their respective discussions and decisions. There are 
but few cases to bo found in the Mishnak which would 
critically come under the denomination of an Halakkak le~ 
Moskeh mis-j^inaiy i.c., an explanation (of a law) as directly 

1 Hssres.y xv. (Karh. ypafAfiartoDv), in fine. Epiphanius was a native 
of Palestine, even if he was not, as some think, of Jewish j)aretitaj(e. 
As a Palestinian writer on Jewish and senii-Jowish matters he must 
liave had a more than superlicial knowledge of the Jewish traditions 
(the Miahnahf &c.). And indeed, to judge from the account he gives 
of the various Jewish traditions (although the text of this account is 
extremely corrupt in every way), he was pretty well informed. For 
he tells us that the Jews have four kinds of traditions : — such as are 
ascribed to Moses (by which he no doubt means the Uahikhah le- 
Afoaheh mis-Sinai) ; such as are ascribed to the sons ot Asmonseus 
(by which he moans the Takanoih, &c., ot the /Jet/i /hfw shd If ash- 
m(mai\ see T. 'R./Ahodah Zarah^ 36i»); such as are ascribed to K. 
’Akibuh (the groat teacher and martyr) ; and such hs are ascribed to 
R. Andan, kc. (Rabbi Yehudah Hannasi). 

2 In Isaiamf cap. viii. 11-15. 

* Nov. cxlvi. (n«pl 'Efipaluy) iee(f>. d, in medio. 

< Article (first definition). 

® Contrast Shanoh (Hi^) with Karo (KTJ?). 

^ See article Midrash, p. 285. 

^ See Schiller-Szinessy, Catalugne of Hebrew M&S. in the .>amoridge 
University Library^ ii. p. 94. 

® See MS. Add. 464 (University Library, Cambridge), leaf 2835. 

• This word, derived from the root Hatokh fljSn), to go, is synony- j 
moos with Minhag (custom, practice) and Miahpat (rule), &c. 

For the meaning of this term and the Aga^c parts which are to 
be found in the Miahnoh^ see Mxdrash. 


given by Ood to Moses, and in uninterrupted suocesjdon 
received from him by the rabbis. Several oases given 
under this name in the Mishnak are not hona fide cases 
for the test of such an Halakkak is that it must never 
have been contested by any one.^* 

3. Method. — Mishnak^ if genuine, never begins with 
a passage of the Pentateuch, and even comparatively 
seldom brings direct proof from or gives reference to it. 
When there is any exception to this rule it will be found, 
on close examination, either that such a paragraph belongs 
to a very early age (that of the Sopherim)^ or that it is to 
be found in another work of the “ oral law,” and is simply 
copied in the Mishnak^ or, what is more likely, that, if 
independent, it belongs to a very late age, or, finally, that 
the proof or the reference thus given is only a later addi- 
tion. One example of the true method of the Mishnak will, 
perhaps, better illustrate the foregoing statement than a 
sheet full of theorizing on the subject; and this one example 
will the more surely sufilce because of its mixed (Mosaic 
and Sopheric) character. It is the very first paragraph of 
the whole Mishnak^ and runs thus : “ From what time (of 
the day) does (may, should) one read the Shema (‘tne 
taking upon oneself the yoke of the heavenly kingdom ') 
in the evening 1 ” The Mishnak does not begin : One is 
in duty bound to read the Idhemd in the evening, because 
it is written (Deut. vi. 7), “And when thou Jiest down^” 
For, in the first place, the law to read the Shenid evening 
and morning is not unquestionably Mosaic, os the words, 
“And thou shalt talk of them, &c.,” do not refer to 
this passage of the law particularly, but rather to the 
words of the Pentateuch in general;^* and, secondly, it is 
needless to say that one is in duty bound to recite the 
Skemd twice a day, since every Jew readily acknowledges 
this duty and executes it, although it is not Mosaic. Tbm 
duty of reading the Skemd^ the grounds on which this 
duty rests, and how it is best fulfilled, are fully and 
ably discussed, developed, and finally settled in that 
part of the Talmud called (Jenmra }^ — the business of 
which it is to discuss the words of the Mishnak and to 
show the sources of the tradition, and eventually the j)as- 
sage in the Pentateuch (if on such the case rest) from 
which the respective disputants hod derived their views, <kc. 

4. Pur}}ose. — Although it is a book containing Halakhic 
decisions, the Mishnak was never intended, as many think, 
to enable the reader thereof to decide from it immediately. 
This mistake is old and widely spread, — but a mistake 
nevertheless. The purpose of the Mishnak was and is 
simply to exhibit the development of the “oral law” 
and the view taken of this development by the rabbis of 
various times. For this reason one finds side by side 
with the opinions of the majority those also of the 
minority, which latter are very carefully given. But 
why, since these opinions of the minority can have no 
decisional effect? The Mishnak itself i^Eduyyoih^^ i. 6) 

See R. Anher 1). Yehiel (Hurosh), liilekJudh Mikvaoth (coming 
close after thiK Rahhi’H coninieiitary on Niddah^ in the printed editions 
of the Bab. Talmud), i. 1. 

There are, liowever, at leant sixteen sucb hona fide cases to be found 
in the works of the “oral law.” 

See T. B. , herakhnth^ on Deut. xi. 19. 

(Jemaray or Gemnroy signifies concretely discussion on and final 
settlement of the contents of the Mishnahy from gemar ("101), to study 
deeply, to come to a final result ; which last signification is, to some 
extent, to be found also in the Hebrew root gamor (*lbj). Compare 
T. B., Bobo Meisioy 38a, and Rashi, in loco. 

See T. B., Sotahy 22a. 

The word nV"iy is variously pointed:— A 'Ediyoihy and, as 
in the text, 'Eduyyoihy which last, if the name come from finy, 
because of the testimony of the witnesses on which this Mwssekhetk 
chiefiy rests, would be the only correct one. But it ought to be 
remarked that the Babylonian teachers must have spelled it 'Idiyyoth 
(best things), since its equivalent is given by them as Belyrio (or 
Behiroiho). Bee T. B., Berakhothy 27a and elsewhere. 
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aiiawen this question : it is that the teacher or the judge 
ot later ages may be thus enabled, if behave good grinds 
for taking a view different from that of the minority as 
given hundreds of years before, to reverse the old decision, 
by forming, on the strength of the example before him, 
with others who agree with him (or without them, if 
only one ^^ote was wanted to reverse the majority) a fresh 
majority. Thus the Jewish ‘‘oral law” can never become 
ossified like the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

5. Language, — The MishnaJi is, on the whole, written 
in almost pure Hebrew; and even the originally non- 
Hebrew words (Aramaic, Greek, Latin, <kc.) are so skil- 
fully Hebraized that they are a most credital3le testimony 
to the linguistic powers both of many of the disputants 
•mentioned in it, whose very words are in most cases given, 
and of the editor ^ or editors who revised them. 

6. Age and Authorship, — R. Yehudah Hannasi (the 
Prince), the reputed author (in reality only the principal 
and best among the editors) of the Mishnah, was born 
before the year 140 of the Christian era. His name was 
in full Yehudah b. Shime*on b. Gamliel b. 8hime*on b. 
GamlieP b. Shime*on b. Hillel. On account of his holy 
living he was surnamed Rabbenu Hakkudosh, and on 
account of his great learning and authority he was called 
simply “Rabbi ” (“ My Teacher” ])ar excellence). Rabbi and 
his time, however, are no terminus a quo for the composi- 
tion of the Mishnah, For, not to speak of many isolated 
lilukniyyoth which can be brought home to R. Meir, to R. 
‘Akibah, to Hillel,^ to Yose b. Yo‘ezer,^ and to others, even 
to the earlier ^opherini^ we find that R. Yose b. Halaphta 
of the 1st century already quotes the beginning and end- 
ing of a whole Mishnic treatise (Kelim ®), and that in the 
same century (or very early in the 2d) another treatise 
consisting of early testimonies (^Eduyyoth was put into 
order. Moreover, although the phrases Mishnath R, 
ElCezer h, Yaakoh^ and Mishnath R, ^Ahhah^ do simply 
signify the systems, styles, and views of these two 
eminent teachers, there can be little doubt that they and 
others besides them, presided over colleges in which the 
whole Halakhic matter was systematically treated and 
regularly gone through. Nor are Rabbi and his time for 
the composition of the Mishyiah a terminus ad quern, for the 
Mishnah was not brought to a close till a very long time 
afterwards. Not only did R. Hiyya Rabbah, R. Hosha'yah 
Rabbah, and Shime*on bar Kappara redact Mishnayoth,^^ 
but in the Mishnah before us notices are actually found 
which reach to the end of the 3d century, if not even later. 
The statement th at Rabbi was the first to write down the 

^ The Hebrew fijwken in tlie house of the principal editor of the 
Mishnah was ho (orrect that rabbis actually learnt the ineaiiing ol 
uncommon words of the Bible iroin the handmaidens of this house. 
See T. B., Rash ffasshanah, 266. As for Rabbi himself, he was not 
merely a fine Hebrew scholar, but a fine Greek stholar also. He was 
also » purist ; for in T. B., iiotaJi^ 496, he isrejiorteil to have exclaimed, 
“\Vhy should any one Hpeak in Palestine ‘Sursi’? Let him speak 
either Hebrew or Greek ! ’* In using the word “ Sursi ” for “Runth ” 
(Syriac), he no doubt makes a punning allusion to the mixed (cut-up) 
cliaracter of the language, corrupted from Hebrew, Chaldee, Persian, 
Greek, ami Latin. 

* This was the teacher of St Paul. 

* In addition to such v ell -known Agadic as those which 

ore distinctly ascribed in Ahuth to Hillel, see Mishnah KidJushin^ iv. 
1; and contrast it w’lth tlie language and style of the Mishnah in 
general, and that of Massfkhto Kiddushui in particular, 

^ Mishnah' Ed uifijoth^ viii. 4. 

^ Mishnah Maasn Sheniy 7; Sotdhy v. 1, 2; NeydiMy xii. 

6, 6, 7, &c. ; though it cannot be said that these passages iirescrve 
tb6 teaching of the Sopherm in their original purity. 

* See Mishnah Kehmy in fine, 

^ SeeT. B., Berakhothy It is handed down orally (Kjn) that 

JEduypotkwM on that day (when K. El’a/ar b. 'Azaryah was installed 
M piViident) gone through,” i.e.y redacted. 

»T. B., rebamothy 496. 

^ Mishnah Bynhedriiiy iii. 4. 

See ^oheleth JtaJbbah on ii. ^ in medio. 


MUmah is imtme, b^cauBB the thing U impoe^bhi JPot 
the two Talmude, of which ihat Bat^loDk Biot ' 

finished before the 6th century (if then), know, certainly, 
nothing of the writing down of the JfMnaA. On the 
contrary, their language throughout presupposes the 
nah in their time to have been what its name indicates, a 
repetition, i,e,, a thing acquired by continual recitation, 
because, like the other works of the “oral law” (Torah 
shehheal it was to be, and was, handed down oraUy.^^ 
As for the diflSculty of keeping in memory such a stu- 
pendous and vast work as the Mishnah, it is sometimes 
forgotten in this controversy that memory was aided by 
a great variety of mnemotechnic means, such as numbers 
and names of teachers, and by the existence of other works 
of the “oral law,” which, although they also were not 
written down, could be easily kept in memory because 
they rested on letters, words, and versos of the written 
Pentateuch. Anyhow, there is ample evidence, both nega- 
tive and positive, that the Mishnah as wc now have it 
was not committed to writing in the times of Rabbi or 
for long afterwards. But it certainly does not foUow 
that no merit is due to Rabbi in connexion with the 
Mishnah, His merit in connexion with it is great in 
every way. For (1) Rabbi was himself a link in the 
chain of tradition, since he had “received” from his 
own father and so on up to his ancestor Hillel and even I 
higher; (2) he gave in the Mishnah his own decisions, 
in most cases in accordance with those of the famous R. 
Meir, which are thus in a great part secured to us ; (3) 
in giving his own decisions he preserved to us also a 
good many decisions of the teachers of the 2d century ; 
(4) in collecting all these decisions he anxiously ascertained 
the genuine formulas of the older Mishniyyoth (5) he 
did not merely reproduce the formulas which ho esteemed 
the best, but discussed them anew in his own college, 
which was composed of men of the highest eminence, as 
is well known; (C) although he gave on the whole the 
very language of the teachers who preceded him, he 
gauged it, guarding it against the barbarisms which are 
so jilentiful in the other works of the “ oral law ” ; and (7) 
he scattered the Mishnah broadcast (though only by word 
of mouth) over all Palestine and Babylonia by means of 
the disciples who flocked to him from all parts of those 
countries. If the Mishnah, as it now exists, is not entirely 
his, it certainly belongs to him in a great measure and in 
more than one sense. 

7. Value and Appreciation, — Whatever can be said in 
favour of the Agadah applies with equal if not greater 
force to the Mishnah, as the latter is a canonical and 
therefore more reliable work of the “oral law.” The 
Mishnah is one of the richest mines of archaeology which 
the world possesses. But it waits yet for the master 
touch to break the spell which holds it bound. Great, 
however, as the value of the Mishnah is, its popu- 
larity has never been steady, but has been continiuSdy 
fluctuating, and that for various reasons. Even Rabbi 
in bis time had to appeal for due attention to it. Whilst 
it was neglected in troublous times by the masses, who 
ran after the Agadah, which, besides being consoling, 
needed no particular study, it was, in prosperous times, 
neglected by the rabbis themselves through the study of 
the Bible and the Talmud. And much more was this 

See particularly T. B., Echo MetsCo, 33a and 6; and compare 
alno Rashi, in loco. 

See T. Y. , Mdaser Skeniy t. 1 ; and compare the preceding note. 

>> See Midrash, p. 285, note 14. 

R. Yohanan said, This Mishisaj^^oraitho), that no study oan ex- 
cel that of Gemaray was taught in4iv|toe of (and by) Rabbi himself . ' 
Then the people went after Gemara Bneglected the study of the if4fA- 
nah. Whereupon he again bade tlX^m run more after MishmMk' 
than after Gemara. T. B., Bobo 336, and Basbi, in toQO» 
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^ hid dey6l(^>ed jttom i more 

iludiotUB activity to two concrete works of large sise, 
fi. Tie Ultmate WriUng Dtnen qfthe MMnah , — ^The 
troubles of the unhappy Jews had multiplied eveiywhere. 
The masses, as already stated, preferred, in oonsequence of 
* these troubles, the Agadah. But the number of the 
learned also diminished through these troubles day by day ; 
and the comparatively few that remained preferred more 
and more the Talmud (in Palestine the Palestinian and in 
Babylonia the Babylonian), which was a better field for 
the exercise of their ingenuity. The fate of the Mishnah 
would have been sealed had it not been ultimately 
written down. But the writing down of Halakhdh m 
masee had been prohibited in early times. Two considera- 
tions, however, ultimately removed all scruples. (1) It 
was a time to do something for God, even if by such doings 
His law was apparently destroyed.^ Let one (and a minor) 
law be disregarded, so that many (and higher) laws be 
preserved. The Hdlakhoth of the Mishnah were numerous 
and the students few ; the power of tyranny increased and 
that of the memory decreased by reason of the persecution. 
(2) The language of the Mishnah^ although pure, and in- 
deed purer than the language of several books of the Bible, 
was so concise and terse that it could not be understood 
without a commentary; and, therefore, even after being 
written down, it would virtually retain its oral character. 

9. Recensions. — The Mishnah has three principal recen- 
sions : — (1) the Mishnah as presented in the work standing 
by itself ; (2) that on which the Palestinian Talmud rests ; 
and (3) that of the Babylonian Talmi^d. The first-named 
and the last-named Mishnayoth have always been known 
os complete; the second, however, was supposed for 
several hundred years to be imperfect, lacking four 
Perahim in Shabbath, two entire Massekhtoth in the Seder 
Nedkin^ the whole of the Seder Kodoshim, and by far the 
greater part of the Seder Tohyroth? But since 1869 this 
recension also has been known to have been always com- 
plete ; and it is to be found in its entirety in a MS. pur- 
chased in that year for the University Library of Cam- 
bridge (Add. 470. 1). Besides these three there are many 
minor recensions, touching, however, only isolated read- 
ings. These last are to be attributed chieffy to copyists. 
The origin of the difference between the principal recen- 
aions is to bo sought in the following two facts : — (1) 
Rabbi had himself gone twice through the Mishnah and 
had himself considerably altered the wording of the text;*^* 
and (2) his successors in early and late times had wilfully 
altered and corrected the original text. 

10. Divisions and Detailed Conienis of the MishTiah . — Tlie Mish~ 
ndh in all recensions is divided into six Se/latim (orders), each of 
which contains a number of Mamkhtoth* (treatises), which stand 
in connexion with one another. Those are subdivided into Verdkim 
(chapters), and those again into Ualakhoih or Mishniyyoth 
graphs called Mishnoth).^ The number of the Sedanm is six, 
that of the Massekhtoth sixty,® and that of the Perdtpim 523, or, 

^ Tills is a somewhat inexact application of Ps. cxix. 126, but it has 
been more than once acted upon both in ancient and modem times by 
the Jews. Compare the explanation given in T. B., Berakhoth, 63a, 
and Mmahoth^ 99a. 

• Niddah is the only Massekheth of this Seder of which three entire 
Perakim are to be found in the printed editions. Compare Schiller- 
Szinessy, Occasional Notices^ &c., i. (Cambridge, 1878, 8vo) p. 8. 

" • Bee T. B., Bcho Metsio^ 44a, and elsewhere. 

® Whether the word Massekhetk comes from Masokh (^D^f to pour 
into, to mix, &c.), or from Nasokh (Ijbj, to pour, to mix, to weave, 
fcc.), it signiftes in either case here a mould, a form, a frame. Mas- 
sekheth hM three several plurals : — (1) the common Massekhtoth (not 
MassUcihtoih ) ; (2) the less common Massekhoth (see MS. Add. 470. 1, 

' belonging to the University Library of Cambridge, leaf 69a and else- 
where) ; and (8) Massekhtiyyoth (nVn3DO}» see Midrash RaJbbah on 
' Oanticlea vi. 8, 9. The Aramaic Massekhto (not Massikhto) has in the 
plural MaaselkathOt the use of which is, however, very uncommon. 

® Compare above, p. 508. 

* Oompaie Midrath Rahbah on Ciaticlea vL 8, 9, 


with a fourth to Mdtmim, lotbwhiglktfQilMmt 

of the whole 

I. (on AgHoifftuie, preceded tytiiotEVtatiae cfulhaiilbi- 

ffivinge®). (l) BercMotk (blesainge), in nine chiptwnii' ( 2 )r Pmk 


I, in nine chipteomi' ( 2 )r Pmh , 


of plants, animals, and garments res^tively), in nine onaptan ; 
(5) 3hebi*ith (year of release), in ten chapters ; (6) Terumtdh (glftij 
to the priests), in eleven chapters ; (7) Mdaaer (Deuti xhr* 

22-27), in five chapters ; (8) Mdaaer RishoUt otherwise ' 

(lievitical tithes), in five chapters ; (9) Jflallah (Rum. xv^ 
in four chanters ; (10) 'OrUih (Lev. xix. 28), in three ohapten; 
and (11) Bikknrm (Dent xxvi. 1-10), in three (commonly .four) 
chapters. 

I A. Mo'ed (on Festival Times). (1) Shahhath (Sabbath), in 
twenty-four chapters ; (2) *£rubin (mixtures, i.e., ideal union aS 
divided spaces), in ten chapters ; (8) Pesahk (commonly Ptsa^m, 
i.e.f l^over), in ton chapters ; (4) KippuHm (commonly Toma^ 
t.e., ** tlie day’* [of atonement]), in eight chapters ; (5) Shekalisn 
(£xod. XXX. 12-15), in eight chapters ; (6) Svkkah (Lev. xxiii. 
84-48), in five chapters ; (7) Betsah (**an e^,” so called from the 
beginning of the treatise; also Yom Toh^ t.s., on work prohibited, 
or jiermittod, on festivals), in five chajitors ; (8) Bosh Masshwncdi 
(on the various kinds of new year, as religious or civil, the king's 
accession and coronation, Ac. ), in four chapters ; (9) Tdaniyyoth 
(fast-days), in four chapters ; (10) Megillah (reading of the book pf 
Esther, other reading, Ac.), in four chapters; (11) ptaqigah 
(festival-offerings), in three chapters; (12) Mashkin (so called from 
the beginning of the treatisis but commonly Mded Kaian^ on woric 
prohibited, or permitted, on the middle holidays ol* Passover and 
Tabernacles), in throe chaj iters. 

III. Nashim (Women). (1) Nashim (so called from the first 
distinctive w'ord of the treatise, but commonly Vebamothf on 
sisters-in-law, the levirate, Ac.), in sixteen chapters; (2) Kethuboth 

\ (niarriHgc-imcts, settlements, Ac.), in thirteen chajiters; (8) Nedarim 
(vows), ill eleven chapters ; (4) Nasir (Nuin. vi. 2-21), in nine 
chapter ; (5) Oitthi (bills of divorcement and other bills), in nine 
chapters; (6) (betrotbul and marriage), in four chapters; 

(7) Sola (mostly Sotah^ Nuiii. v. 12-81), in nine chapters. 

IV. Nkzikim, coinnioiily Nezifpn (Damages, Ac. ; see Exod. zxL, 

xxii., Ac.). (1) NczUfin (commonly Boho KammOf the Former 

Gate, in ten chapters ; Bobo Metno^ the liliddlo Gate, in ton 
cbajitei's ; and Bom Bathro, the Last Gate, in ten chapters''), in 
thirty chapters ; (2) Synhedrin (courts of justice, Ac. ), in eleven 
chapters; (8) Makkoth (“forty strijieH save one," Ac.), in three 
chapters ; (4) Shehxioth (oaths, Ac.), in eight chapters ; (5) *Eduyy<dh 
(testimonies) or 'Idiyyoth (chiefest or best things >®), in eight chap* 
ters ; (6) 'Ahodah Zardh (idolatry), in five chapters ; (7) Ahoih 
(sec MiiiiiA'SU, p. 286), in .^ivo chapters; (8) Horayo0^ (judicial 
errors, teachings, and deciflions), in throe chapters. 

V. Kodohhim (Holy Tilings). (1) Zebahim^* (sacrifices), in 

fourteen chaiitors ; (2) Menahoth (meat-oiferings), in th^r^^en 
chapters ; (8) Shchitath (slaying animals for commpn^fiM; t. 

coiiiiiiorily or common food), in twelve chapters 

khoroth (the first-born of beast and man), in nine cha]||||M^^ 

* A rakhim^ commonly Erachin (on valuations ; see LoWttqfii « " 
2-33), in nine cliapiors ; (6) Ttmurah (Lev. ix. 10, 88;, nwven 
chapters ; {7) Karcthothf woiKeriihoth (sins the punishment <ff|HUch 
is excision), in six chapters; (8) Mcilah (Num. v. 6, 7), in six cnap- 
tors; (9) Middoth (descrijitiop of the temple and its measurements ; 
see Midrahh, p. 286), in five chapters ; HO) Tamid (perpetual or 
daily sacrifice), iu six (commonly arranged in seven) chapters ; (11) 
Kinnim (saciitices of birds), in three chapters. 

VI. Tohokoth (Purifications). (1) ATc/im (impurities of vessels), 
in thirty chapters ; (2) Oholoih (Num. xix. 14-16, Ac.), in eighteen 
chapters; (8) NeyaHm (plague of leprosy in man, house, and 
garment), in fourteen chapters; (4) Parah (Num. xix. 1-19), iu 
twelve chajiters ; (5) Tohototh (euiihomism for inipuritios), in ten 
chapters; (6; Mi^vaoth (religious baths), in ten chapters; (7) 
Niadah (Lev. xv. 19-33), in ton chapters ; (8) Makhshmm (liquids 

7 Others include, instead of a fourth Perek of BikkwH/fu the Perei 
RaJlM Meirt 1 . 0 ., the treatise “ On the Acquisition of Law," The 
original Mishnah^ however, had neither of these two 

® In this scheme the Cambridge MB. of the AfisAfiaftj||jtaken as 
the groundwork, while the variations in title, Ac., are yjjBliifrom the 
common texts. iMp 

* Compare Bt Paul's words, Eph. v, 20, •^xegnrroDKrtf irdvrore 
biclo rdvrstv. 

'® On the apparent anomaly of Mdaser Shmi preceding Mdaser 
Rishon, see ^hiller-Szinessy's Catalogue qf Hehrew M^» *n the 
Cambridge University Library^ vol, ii. p. 1, note 4. 

" In the Cambridge MB. Add. 470. 1, Massekhto Nextkin is givtn 
correctly as one, containing thirty chapters. Compare T. B., B(Ao 
Kammo, leaf 102a, *Abodah Zarahf 7a, and Midrash Shemuel, v, 

'» See p. 608, note 16. 

^ Also known under Shehitath Kodoshim, 

XVT. ~ 64 
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mdtootiiig for the oontnetion of impuritlei^ Lot. iL Zi)t in six 
ohi^ten ; (1) Zabim (Lev. xv. 2-88), in five ohnptert; (10) TiM 
row (Hum. xix. 19), in four chapteni : (11) Tadd^ (purification 
>f the hands), in four chapters ; (12) O^in (stalks, peel, Jeo., of 
fruit), in thrM dieters. 

11. SdUioti8.---The editions of the ifti^noA, whether as a book 
t)y itself or as contained in the Babylonian Talmud, are too 
numerous to bo mentioned here. The edUio ^princepa of the 
Mishnah^ as a separate book, appeared (with Maimonides's com- 
mentaiy) at Naples in 1492 (see Maimonidbs), and that as 
contained in the Babylonian Talmud at Venice in 1520-23, both 
in folio. As part of the Palestinian Talmud the UUhnah came 
out also at Venice, in 1528-24, folio. This Talmud, however, 
being defective, its Miahnah naturally is incomplete too (see 
p. 605) ; and it is, moreover, “ corrected ** by the scnbo of 1288-89 
(see Schiller-Szinessy, Occasional Notices^ Ac., i. pp. 8, 11). The 
syndics of the University Press of Cambridge have therefore laid the 
learned public under considerable obligations bv publishing for the 
Unit time the complete original Mishndh on which the Palestinian 
Talmud rests, from the unique MS. preserved in the University 
Library.^ 

12. TranalcUioTia . — There exist translations of the Miahnah in 

Latin, Cerman, and English. (1) There is a Latin translation by 
the brothers Abondana (R. Yaakob and 11, Yitshak). The former 
was Haham i.e.^ chief rabbi) of the Sepharadim in 

England, and the latter was teacher of Hebrew and Rabbinic at 
Cambridge and Oxford successively. Both brothers, correspond- 
ents in 1660 gf Buxtorf, were fine Hebrew and Latin scholars (see 
Schiller-Szinessy, ^‘The Abendanas,” in JicwwA of December 
6, 1879). This translation is preserved in the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Library MS. Mm. 1. 4-8. ^ (2) The Abendanas’ version was 
before Surenhusius when he compiled, from old and new mate- 
rials, his Latin translation, which ap|)eared (with the text of the 
^fWlnah and the tr<inslation also of the commentaries of Mai- 
monides and “ Bortinoro ”) at Amsterdam in 1698-1703, folio. The 
great indebtedness of Surenhusius to the Abendanas is a fact either 
unknown to or ignored by the bibliographers.* (3) A German 
translation by Rabe came out in German letters at Onolzbach in 
1760-63, 4to. (4) The version last-named was in the possession 
of the anonymous author of the translation, printed in Rabbinic 
letters, in tfie Vienna edition of the Mishnah with the commentary 
Kaph NaiyUh, 1817-35, 8vo. This author (or editor) silently 

used ” the work of his predecessor. (5) Both these translations 
were surpassed in Gorman diction, as well as in correctness of 
rendering, by that which came out in Hebrew square letters at 
Berlin in 1832-34, 4to, and which, no doubt, belongs to J. M. 
lost the historian. (6) The English translation which came out at 
London in 1843, 8vo, by Do Sola and Raphael, extends only over 
eighteen treatises. 

13. Co^nincntarics . commentaries on the Mishnah are 

almost as numerous as the editions, and cannot therefore be speci- 
ally enumerated here. The principal and the oldest, however, are 
the following. (1) The two Talniuds themselves, of which, at 
present,^ the Babylonian is the only (and that but compara- 
tively) perfect one, or at all events the more extensive of the two. 
It ought, liowGver, to be stated, first, that the Palestinian Talmud 
has Dinara on the w'hole order Zerdim^ whilst the Babylonian 
has it on the fiiTjt ‘‘treatise” only of that order {Bcrdkhoth\ 
and, secondly, that the Geinarath in the Babylonian 

Talmud is only borrowed from the Palestinian Talmud. (2) The 
commentaries on Zerdim^ Tohoroth, &c., by Rabbenu Hai Gaon, 
who was the last, most learned, and in every way noblest of the 
Geonira.* He flourished in the 10th and 1 1th centuries. Part of the 
commentaries (viz., that on Tohorofh) has appeared in the collection 

^ See Mr W. H. Lowe’s able edition of this grand work {The 
Miahnah on which the Patestinian Talmud restSy Cambridge, 1883, 
8vo). 

- According toPicciotto {Sketches of Anglo~JefU>ish History ^ London, 
1875, 8vo, p. 55), R Yitshak Abondana translated the Mishnah and 
its commentaries (Maimonides and “Bertiuoro ”?) also into Spanish. 

* Surenhusius was also aided in his grand work by the hooks and 
notes of Guibius (in lierakhotht Peah^ Demai, KWayimy Shebiith, 
TerujMth, and Aidaserothy i.-iii. 3), Schmid (in Shabbath and '£rubin)y 
Houting {Posh Hasshanah)y Lund {Tdanith)y Otho {She^aUm)y 
Wagenseil {S)tah)y Cocceius {Makkoth)y Fagius {Aho(h)y Amoldi 
{Tamid)y L’Empereiir {Middoth)y and Ulmanii {Zebahim and Kare- 
(hoth). But without the Abendanas Surenhusius could never have 
commenced, much less executed, the great task he had before him. 

^ For the probability that the missing parts of the Palestinian 
Talmud will one day come to light somewhere in the East, see Schiller- 
Szinessy in the Academyy February 23, 1878 ; He-CMuzy xi. ; and 
Steinschneider, HandschrifUn- VerzHohnisse der k^niglichon BiUiothek 
m Berlin, ii., Ac. (1878, 4to), )>. 65, where a passage of Palestinian 
Oemara of 'Ofpotein is actually quoted. 

* He was also a poet of no mean standing. See his Muaar Haakd 
(or Baaetkhd), ad, princ, Fsno, 1505 (?), 4to. 


Jpdbata Udaae Fade Oeanie*, Ao. (Bsfliii, Ifififi, fiwo). (I) oon« 
mentary on various treatises of the R Talmiid, and indiiaoily 
the Miahnah, 1^ Rabbenu Oenhom Meor Haggolab (tba of 

the Diaanoraf** flourished in the 10th and 11th oentariaa)* fig- 
ments of this commentary are inoomrated in the ordina^ Tshnnd ^ 
editions (ap., Nedarimy 226, Ac.)» but the greater part Uea as yet 
in manuscript in various libraries. ^ (4) The commentary of Rabbenu 
Hananeel, who lived at J^irawan (in Africa) in the 10th and 11th 
centuries. His commentary on the Talmud, and thus indirectly 
on the Miahwxhy is now being published in the Vilna edition of the 
Babylonian Talmud.^ (6) The commentaiy of Rashi (o6. 1106) in all 
those parts of the B. Talmud on which that “prince of commen- 
tators^* wrote. Here ought to be mentioned also the separate 
edUio princeps of this commentary as far as the Miahnah is con- 
cerned, which appeared at Leghorn in 1653-54, 8vo. (6) ^e 
supplements and additions to the comments^ of Kashi by his son* 
inWaw Rabbenu Yehudah b. Nathan {e,g,y T. B., MaJekM, 196, 
Ao.), and by his grandsons Rabbenu Shemuel b. Meir {vulgo 
Bashbam; see Pesahim, 996, and Bobo Bathro, 29a, Ac.) and 
Rabbenu Shemayah b. Simhah of Vitri,* who interpreted the Maa- 
aekheth Middoth before Rashi, his grandfather (see Similler-Szinessy, 
Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. preserved in the University Library 
of Cambridge, ii. p. 89). (7) The commentary on the whole 

Mishnah by Maimonides (y.r.). (8) The commentary by R. 
Abraham b. David of Posquieres {vulgo Rabad) on 'Eduyyoih (see 
editions of the B. Talmud), Kinnim. (with two other commen- 
taries by Rabbenu Zerahyah Hallovi and R. Asher b. Yehiel, Con- 
stantinople, 1751, folio), and on many other Miahniyyoth of the orders 
Zerdim and Toh^oth {mhvs “strictures ’*on Maimonides, Miahneh 
Torah, books Zerdim and I'ohorah), (9) The commentary of 
R. Shimshon of Sens (who, like the foregoing, was a contemporary 
and opponent of Maimonides) on the orders of Zerdim (with supple- 
ments taken from the works of the somewhat older R. Yitshak b. 
Malkitsedek) and Tohoroth.'^ (10) The commentaryby R. Meir of 
Rothonburg (the celebrated captive of Rudolph of Hapsburg); see 
under (13) below. (11) The commentary by R. Asher b. Yehiel 
(a disciple of the foregoing, who died at Toledo in 1827) on twenty- 
one treatises of the orders i. and vi. (12) The commentary on the 
whole Mishnah, by Rabbenu ‘Obadyah di Bertinoro (flourished in the 
15th and 16th centuries), the editions of which arc very numeitnis. 
(18) The commentary on the whole Mishnah, by R, Yomtob Lip- 
mann Heller (flourished in 16th and 17th centuries). This famous 
teacher, rabbi in some of the greatest congregations of the Jews 
(Prague, Vladimir, and Cracow), incorporated much of the com- 
mentary of R. Meir of Rothenburg ; compare under (10). 

14. Works Subsidiary and Auxiliary to the Mishnah. — These 
may be summed up under the word Mathnitlw. Mathnitho is 
ostensibly the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew Mishnah ; in 
reality, however, it signifies and comprises, not merely every- 
thing which is understood under that name, but also Boraitho 
(in full, Mathnitho Boraitho), i.e., four other works of the oral 
law, and inanyliterary notices of Mishuic and pre-Mishnic times 
besides, which are scattered throughout the Talmuds and other 
early Rabbinic works. 

The first of these is Toscphlo. As its name indicates, Tosephbo 
is “Addition,” i.c., to the canonical Mishnah. ^ Mishnah 
teachers from time immemorial, notably R. ‘Akibah and R. 
Yehudah Hannasi, left out, wl>en they taught Mishnah, a lar^ 
mass of kindred and explanatory matter, which they only 
occasionally and supplementarily mentioned, i.e., when absolutely 
wanted! The chief collection of this additional matter, not incor- 
porated in the system of the canonical Miahnah, is called Tosepheth 
in Hebrew and Tosephto (or Toaiphta as some less correctly write it) 
in Aramaic. The Aramaic sin^lar and the Hebrew plural occur 
already in the Talmuds and Midrashim.^*^ Tosephto shares with 
the Mishuah, wliich it enlarges and explains, the number of orders 
and treatises, but not that of chapters, of which it has only 452. 
The oldest collection of Tosephtic matter, even as the oldest 
collection of Mishnic matter, is duo to R. 'Akibah. But, whilst 

* In the synod called together by Rabbenu Gershom, among several 
“ ordinances ” was also one that no Jew is allowed to marry more than 
one wife. 

^ His commentary on Pesahlm appeared at Paris in 1868, and that 
on Makkoth at Leipsic in 1876, both in 8vo. 

* These writers (together with Rabbenu Meir another son-in-law and 
Rabbenu Ta'akob another grandson of Rashi) are the first of the so- 
called Tosaphists, whose activity continued down to the early part of 
the 14th century. 

* Whether the commentary on Tamid printed under his name, 
together with that of R. Asher b. Yehiel on the same treatise (Prague, 
1725, 4to), is really his is still matter of dispute. 

See T. Y., Shabbath, viii. 1, Ac. ; T. B., SynhedHn, 86a and 
where ; Midraah Rabbah on Ecclesiastes v. 8, Ac. There can be little 
doubt that in some places the word KnfiDID ought to be traniliterated 
Toaqthotho (i.e., as plural). 
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MUmahf at a work waa flnt aified hk dladple B. Hair, 
^ ^omA<o,aa a worir, waa firataifted by another diaeiploB. Kehemyah; 
and jurt aa B. Heir’a Miihnah waa aifted again by Jtahbi and othera 
after him, and waa not written down before the 6th century, ao 
T^epJUo waa aifted a^^n by B. Hiyya, B. Hoaha'yidi, and othera, 
ttd waa not written down in its entiraty before the 6th century. 
It ia no wonder, then, that it now containa matter of a conaiderably 
later age. Tos^MoiB not merely of great help for understanding 
rae Misknah, which is, in a certain sense, incomplete without it, 
but for the preciae and exact Iwowledge of Jewish archeology and 
other sciences, and in its Agadic |)artB, of which there are many, for 
the Greek Scriptures also. Here ought also to be mentioned Aboth 
de^Eahbi Nathan^ which is, no doubt, TosepMo to the Miahnah of 
Ahoth, ToaephfXi used to be printed till within the last forty years ^ 
as ‘an appendix to the t.c., the Hilekhoth Rah Alphea (a 

compendium of the Talmud by R Yitshak b. Ya’akob Al-Phesi, 
or jU-Phasi, i.6., of Fez, ob. 1108), which appeared first with this 
appendix at Venice, 1521-22, folio. Here, however, it was not 
edited critically or printed with even ordinary care. But in the 
Vienna edition of the Babylonian Talmud (1860-72) it came out, 
for the first time, worthily after a MS. till then uncollated which 
is preserved in the Court Library. Dr Zuckerniandel has since 

E ublished it from the Erfurt and Vienna MSS. , with collations.* A 
atin translation of Toaephto (with the Hebrew text) is to be found, 
under the name of ToaapMa^ in Blasius Ugolinus’s Thesaurus 
AntiqtiUatim Sacrarum (xvii.-xx.). It comprises, however, only 
the orders Zerdim^ J/oVd, and Kodoshim^ ana came out at Venice 
in the years 3 765-67, folio. 

The second of these pieces of literature is Mekhilto. This word 
is the Aramaic equivalent of the Hebrew Middah (measure), and 
hence signifies mould, fonii, t.e., of Scriptural exegesis, notably of 
part or parts of the Pentateuch. As such it might, of course, 
stand for any kind of commentary on any book of the IVntuteuch, 
and have been composed by any one. And we find, indeed, that 
Mekhilto signified at one time a commentary on the books Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, either by R. Yishinael or by 
K. 'Akibah,* at another time a commentary on Exodus, by R. 
ShiuicW b. Yohai,^ and at another time again a commentary on the 
last four books of Moses, by (Shimeon) Hen ’Azzai.® Mekhilto 
now, how’ever, means a commentary on the greater |>art of Exodus, 
ascribed to R. Yishmaol (flourished in the Ist century) ; although, 
in reality, this teacher cannot have been the author of the book, 
seeing that his name is more than seventy times mentioned in it. 
The reason why the ancients called the book by his name is, no 
doubt, because the first W'ords of the real work are Amar Rabbi 
Yishmdel, Like the other works of the “ oral law,” Mekhilto was 
not written down before the 6th century, a fact which occounts 
also, in part at least, for the loss of several portions of this com- 
mentary, which, at present, only extends from xii. 1 to xxv. 8, 
with several gaps between. That Mekhilto was once fuller than it 
is now we know, not only from a statement mad^ by Maimonides 
ami others, but from a MS. (Add. 394. 1, in the University Library 
of Cambiidge, leaf 40&), where an extract is given by a Franco- 
German author of the 12th or 13th century. The Talmud knows 
the name Mekhilto^ and actually quotes Roraithoth (non-canonical 
Mishniyyoth) which are to be found in our book ; and yet the 
existing Mekhilto can scarcely have been known to the teachers of 
tho Talmud. Mekhilto is by some called Midraah and by others 
Mlshruxh\ both names are in a certain sense correct. It ia Mid- 
rash in substance, inasmuch as it contains exegesis, and in foim, 
inasmuch as it is subdivided into Parahiyyoth and follows the order 
of tho Scriptural verses. But it is Miahnah in substance, inas- 
much as it not only deals with the groundwork of tho Miahnah, 
but consists of Boraithoth (non-canonical Miahniyyoth), and in 
form, inasmuch as it is, like the canonical Miahnah, divided into 
Massekhtoth, These latter are nine in number, and are culled re- 
spectively (1) Dephiaha (with 18 Parahiyyoth and 1 Pethihto or 
introduction), (2) Beakallah (with 6 Parahiyyoth and 1 PethUdo), 
(8) Deahiretha (with 10 Parahiyyoth), (4) Vayyaaad (with 6 Par- 
ahiyyoth), (5) 'Amalek (with 2 Parahiyyoth), (6) Yithro (with 2 
Parahiyyoth), (7) Ba^eah (with 11 Parahiyyoth), (8) Ne^Jdn and 
Kaapo (with 20 Parahiyyoth), and (9) Shabbetho (with 2 Par- 
ahiyyoth— 1 in tho wricope Ki thiaaa and 1 in that of Vayyakhel), 
M^hilto was published first at Constantinople in 1516, under 
the name of Sepher HammekhiUo, and in 1645 at Venice aa Mid- 
rash HamiaekhiUo, In 1712 it appeared at Amsterdam with a 
commentary. In 1744 it appeared again at Venice with a Latin 
translation by Blasius Ugolinus ( Thea, Antiq. Sacr. , xiv. ). In 1801 
appeared at Leghorn with a different commentary. In 1844 it 

^ That on the order Zerdim came out at Vilna in 1799, 4to; but 
in its entirety it came only out between 1887, 1841, and 1871, folio. 

^ Issu^ at Pasewalk and Treves fh>m 1877 to 1882, 8vo. ^ 

> Bee Maimonides’s preface to the Miahnah Torah. 

* * See Nahmanides’s commentary on the Pentateuch (on Gen. xlix. 31). 

* See Yuhoaui Haaahalam (ed. Filipowsld, London and Edinburgh, 
1S57. Bvo),*p. 80, col 2. 


came ont at Vilna with a newcomiiientaiy. Jill those ate hi IbUijL 
The best and cheapest editions with ooqnmentaiies are those bgr 
Weiss (1865) and Friedmaan (1670), boUi printed at Vieiuia, alitt 
in 8vo. 

The third of these pieces of literature is Both Levitkoa 

itself, because it is the most difficult of all Mosaic books, and 
the oldest Rabbinic commentary on it, because it is the moot 
difficult of all commentaries on the Scriptures, have been from time 
immemorial know’u under the name of SMro (i,e,, the Book).* 
This book and this commentary are also called Torath Mohamim, 
and the former is spoken of in the Talmud already as Siphro 
debc Rab.'^ This latter expression has led many great men (among 
others Maimonides) * to ascribe the authorship of this commentary 
to Rab (Abba Arikho, a nephew and disciple of R. Hiyya). But 
such a view is erroneous in the extreme, as the book is, so far aa 
form and substance go, both older and later than Rab, paradoxical 
as this statement may appear. It is older in its origin and in 
its matter, for not merely do all the anonymous Boraithoth which 
are to be found in it belong to R. Yehudah b. Hai, a teacher 
of the Ist century, but one of the sons of Rabbi (of the 2d 
century) had actually taught another rabbi two- thirds of a third, 
i.e., two-ninths, of this work.* It is later than Rab, for in it are 
found one * ‘authority” and several “results” of much later date 
than that of this great Babylonian teacher.^® The fact is, the word 
Rah in the phrase Siphro debt Bab is not a proper name at all, 
but simply stands for “teacher,” and debe Rab thus signifies “of 
a sc hool,” a term used for any teacher and any school ot any time. 
Although most of tho Boraithoth which it contains are aa old aa 
the Ist century, this book us such cannot have been written down 
earlier than the 6th, in accordance with the treatment, in thia 
respect, of all the other Halakhic works of the “ oral law.” Siphro, 
although it iK^ars on the poricopes and verses of Leviticus, and ia 
on account of this fact by many called a Midraah, is in reality 
Miahnah, — a name Iwrne out by the nature of its contents, which 
arc mostly Mishnic, and sometimes represent actual canonical 
Mxahniyyoth. Siphro exhibits a curious conglomeration of matter. 
It opens with tho “Rules of the Interpretation of Scripture,” 
ascribed to R. YishmaVl,— a Boraitho which, although important 
iu itself, is not more important for this than for any other com- 
mentary on tho Pentateuch. And lliis conglomerate nature sliowa 
itself even more strikingly in form ; for Siphro contains as forma 
of division iJihbarim, Mekhilto, Parahiyyoth (some of which mean 
pericopes, wfliilst others mean chapters), Pera^m, and IHa^th, 
All this points, of course, to various divisions of the book made at 
various times. Whilst none of these divisions can be later than 
tho 12th century,^* the earliest is at least as old as the 2d, and belongs 
perhaps to the Ist.^* Siphro is chiefly of importance for the under- 
standing of the Miahnah of the orders Kodoahim and Tohoroth (which 
were, no doubt, the eurliesi Mishniyyoth put into “order”) ; but, 
whilst it is a sure hoi]) for tho Miahnah, t\m Miahnah is no sure help 
for it : Siphro is a genuine specimen of the “oral law,” inasmuch 
as it cannot be mastered without a tearlier. Owing to the difficulty 
of understanding it, Siphro has not been often studied, and conae- 
quontly not often i)rinted. Tho editio princepa is of 1645 ; tha 
second edition with the commentary Korban Aharon is of 160^11, 
both at Venice. The tliiid edition with the just-named commen- 
tary is of 1702, and came out at Dessau. The fourth edition, with 
a I^atin translation, is to be found in Blasius Ugolinus's Theia/uruo 
Anliquitatum Sacrarum, &c., Venice, 1744 (vol. xiv.). All theM 
are in folio. The fifth edition, with the commentary *Azarath 
Kohaaiim (vol. i.), ap]M*ared at Vilna, 1845, 4to. The sixth edition, 
with the commentary 'Aairith Haephah, apjieared at Lemberg, 
1848, folio. The seventh edition, with the conimentaiy 
Veham-Mitarah, appeared at Bucharest, 1860, 4to. oi^th 

edition, with the commentary of R. Abraham b. David of Poe- 
quieres, Ac., appeared at Vienna, 1862 ; and the ninth edition, 
with the commentary by R. Shimshoii of Sens, appeared at War- 
saw', 1866, both in folio. 

The fourth of these pieces of literature is Siphere. ^ Siphon, or 
Siphart debt Rab, whicn in earlier times certainly included tho 
oldest Rabbinic commentaries on Exodus, Numoers, and Den- 
teronomy (and iierhaps also that on Leviticus), means now tho 
oldest Rabbinic commentary on the last two books of Mooes only. 


* See T. B., Berakhoth, 186, and Kashi, tn loco. The Siph/ro said 
here to have ^en studied by Benaiah the son of Jeholada may well 
have been our Leviticus, though of course It cannot have bera tho 
Siphro with which we are here concerned. 

T lUd. 

• Preface to Miahnah Torah. 

' • See T. B., Kiddushin, 88a. 

See the pericope Kadoahim, vi. 

Its original founder (R. Yehudah h. H'ai) identifies Miahnan and 
Midraah, T. B., Kiddushin, 49a. 

They were known to R. Abraham b. David (Rabad). 

^ T. B., ^idduahin, 88a. 
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BothBooki ive divided into PUfioth (paregrapha), of wBfoB 
on Hnmbeii Bm Idl, whilst that on Deatesonomjjr hat 957. The 
nndent division into Soraithoth cannot now be ncoimtely 
treoed. The work commences now tt Kumbers ▼. 1, and goes to 
the end of Denteronomy. The ptuuM^ anonymously given in 
Biphiore are ascribed by the Babylonian Talmud ^ to & Shime*on b. 
Yohai, the favourite disciple of E. *Akibah, and the reputed author 
of the Zohar, But although he is ho doubt the virtual author of 
SipherCf seeing that most Bomithoth which are to be found therein 
are his, he cannot be, technically speaking, its author. For, in the 
first place, he is not only repeatedly named in the book, but several 
times actiially contradicted by others ; and, secondly, there are 
several passages, anonymously given, in the book, which can only 
be the result of “Talmudic” study, and must be consequently pos- 
terior to the composition of the Talmud. The fact is tnat Siphere, 
like the other works of the ‘‘oral law,” was not written down 
before the 6th century. It ought to be mentioned here that the 
rabbis of the 11 th, 12th, and 13th centuries, and even somewhat 
later, speak also of another Siphcrc which they variously designate 
fa Siphere Panim Sheni, Siphere shel Paniin Shevi, Siphere Bemid- 
har Sinaif Siphere ZuUa^ and Siphere simply. To judge from the 
extracts which have come down to us, that work must not only 
have been of much later date, but also of far less value than the work 
in oar hands. Siphere appeared for the first time in 1545, and with 
a Latin translation by hlasius Ugolinus, in liis Thesaurue^ Ac. 
(vol. XV.), in 1744, — both at Venice, and in folio. The third 
edition appeared at Hamburg in 1789, and the fourth at Sulzbaoh 
in 1802, Doth in 4to. The fifth edition, with the commentary Zerd 
Abraham, appeared in two volume^., of which the first was printed at 
Byhemfurtin 1811 and the second at liadawell in 1820, both in 
^olio. The sixth and best edition is that of Friedmann (Vienna, 
2864), and the seventh is that of Lemberg, 1866, both in 8vo. 

There is also a fifth piece of Wislinic literature knovin specially 
^ the name Borailho. Besides tlie Boraithoih constituting 
Toaephto, Mekhilto, Siphro, and Siphere, theie are hundreds of 
other BoraUhoth to bo found scattered about in both Talmuds. 
These are, however, mere fragments of the vast Mishiiayoth (entire 
Mishnic works ^) composed oy Bar Kappara, Rabbi Hiyya, and 
hundreds of other teachers, which in course of time must have 
perisheiL There is, however, enough loft of the Mishnah, canonical 
and non-canonieal, to prove the correctness of the cabbalistic 
nmark that Mishnah is the enuivalent of Nenhamah (soul). This 
is no mere trifling based on tlie fact that the two words (nijiJ>0» 
nOfiTl) accidentally consist of the some letters ; it is rather an 
enunciation of an intrinsic trutli : what the soul {Neshamah) is to 
the body, the Mishnah is to Mosaisin. The soul gives life to the 
body, and the Mishnah gives life to the Pentateuch. For the letter 
killeth, but the sjurit giveth life I (S. M. S.-S.) 

MISKOLCZ, capital of the Cis-Tisian county of Borsod, 
Hungary (48® 6' N. lat., 20” 49' E. long.), is picturesquely 
situated in a valley watered by the Szinva, 90 miles north- ’ 
east from Budapest, with which, as also with Debreczen 
and Kassa (Kaschau), it is directly connected by railway. 
Miskolcz is one of the most thriving provincial towns in 
the kingdom, and has many fine buildings, including Eoman 
Catholic, Greek Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinist churches 
and schools, a Minorite convent, synagogue, Hungarian 
theatre, hospital, royal and circuit courts of law, salt and 
tax offices, and the administrative bureaus for the county. 
There are manufactories of snuff, porcelain, boots and shoes, 
and prepared leather, and both steam and water mills. The 
trade is chiefly in grain, whoaten flour, wine, fruit, cattle, 
hides, honey, wax, and the agricultural products of the 
neighbourhoc^. The great fairs, held five times a year, 
are much resorted to by strangers from a distance. Not 
far from the town are stone quarries and iron mines. At 
the end of 1880 the (civil) jxipulation amounted to 24,343, 
of whom the majority were Magyars by nationality. 

Daring the 16th and 17th centuries Miskolcz suflbred much from 
the desolating hordes of Ottomans who then ravaged the country, 
as also from the troops of various Transylvanian princes and leaders, 
oapecially those of George Rakdezy and Emeric Tokolyi. In 1781, 
1848, and 1847 it was devastated by fire, and on the 30th August 
J878 a great portion of the town was laid in ruins by a terrific storm. 
<See Hungary, voL xii. p. 374. ) 

MISEEPRESENTATION. See EnAua? 


1 Synhedrin, 86a. 

* According to T. B., Hagigah, 14a, there existed at one time no 
less than six or seven hondr^ Mishmh orders. 


lUBSAL,* the book ctmiidiiiiigilie or ofl^^ 

tiif inaB8, of the Latin Obarob. Thia name (ajK., Hneatf 
Oothienm, Francorum, Qallieanum Yetns) beg^ to aOpeiv 
sede the older word SatrameiUary (Sacramentaritun, liber 
Sacramentorum) from about the middle of the 8th century. 
At that period the books so designated contained merely 
the fixed canon of the mass or consecration prayer 
(actionem, precom canonicam, canonem aotionis), and the 
variable collects, secretse or orationes super oblato, prefaces, 
and post-communions for each fast, vi^ festival, or feria, 
of the ecclesiastical year; for a due celebration of the 
Eucharist they required accordingly to be supplemented by 
other books, such as the Antiphonarium^ afterwards called 
the Graduale^ containing the proper antiphons (introits), 
responsories (graduals), tracts, sequences, offertories, com- 
munions, and other portions of the communion service 
designed to be sung by the schola or choir, and the Lectwnr 
arium (ot E pistolivrium mdiEvangeli8tarium)vii1^ the proper 
lessons. Afterwards missals began to be prepared contain- 
ing more or less fully the antiphons and lessons as well as 
the prayers proper to the various days, and these were called 
missedia plenaria. All modern missals are of this last de- 
scription. The Missale Ronmnum ex decreto SS. Condlii 
TriderUini restitutum, now in almost exclusive use through- 
out all the churches of the Latin obedience, owes its present 
form to the council of Trent, which among its other tasks 
undertook the preparation of a correct and uniform liturgy, 
and entrusted the work to a committee of its members. This 
committee had not completed its labours when the council 
rose, but the pope was instructed to receive its report 
when ready and to act ujion it. The ‘‘ reformed missal ” 
accordingly was promulgated by Pius V. on July 14, 1570, 
and its universal use enjoined on all branches of the Catholic 
Church, the only exceptions allowed being in the case of 
churches having local and independent liturgies which 
had been kept in unbroken use for at least two centuries.* 
It has subsequently undergone slight revisions under 
Clement VTII. (1604) and Urban VIII. (1634); and various 
new masses, both obligatory and permissive, universal and 
local, have been added by the competent authority. 
Although the Jiomm is very much larger in bulk than any 
other liturgy, it need hardly be explained that the com- 
munion office to which it relates is not in itself inordinately 
long. By much the greater part of it is contained in the 
“ ordinary^' and “canon” of the mass, usually placed 
about the middle of the missal, and occupies, though in 
large type, only a few pages in any printed copy. The 
work owes its bulk and complexity to two circumstances. 
On the one hand, in the celebration of the sacrifice of the 
meiss practically nothing is left to the impulse or discretion 
of the officiating priest ; everything — what he is to say, 
the tone and gestures with which he is to say it, the cut 
and colour of the robe he is to wear — is carefully prescribed 
either in the general rubrics prefixed to the text, or in the 
running rubrics which accompany it.^ On the other hand, 
the Roman, like all the Western liturgies, is distinguished 


* Missalis (sc., liber), Missale, from Missa ; see vol. viii. p. 652. 

* The English miss41 consequently continued to be used by English 
Catholics until towards the end of the 17th century, when it was 
superseded by the Roman through Jesuit influence. The Gallioan 
liturgy held its ground until much more recently, but has now tao- 
oumb^ under the Ultramontanism of the bishops. 

^ In all the older liturgies the comparative absence of rubrics is 
conspicuous and sometimes perplexing. It is very noticeable in the 
Roman Saoramentaries, but the want is to some extent supplied by 
the very detailed directions for a high pontifical mass in the various 
texts of the Ordo Jtomaniis mentioned below. That there was no 
absolutely fixed set of rubrics in use in France during the 8th oentory 
is shown by the fact that each priest was required to write ont so 
account of his own practice (“libellum ordinis”) and present it far 
approbation to the bishop in Lent (tee Balnse, Cap, Reg, !• 

824, quoted in pith’s Diet, afChr, Antiq., ih 1822X 
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'kom Omb oi thb Eastom Chi^xdli 1^ its flexifaility. 
1^7 by aonscions effort no doubts but partly also by 
bappy acddent^ a well-marked distinctive chaiacter has 
be^ given in one or all of ^e above-mentioned respects 
^to the office for each ecclesiastical season, for each fast or 
festival of the year, almost for each day of the week ; and 
provision has also been made of a suitable communion ser- 
vice for many of the special and extraordinary occasions both 
of public and of private life. This richness of variety is seen 
not only in the collects but also in the lessons and antiphonal 
parts of the service, passages of Scripture in the selection and 
collocation of which an exquisite delicacy of religious and 
Bathetic instinct has been for the most part strikingly shown. 

The different parts of the Homan communion office are 
not all of the same antiquity. Its essential and character- 
istic features are most easily caught, and their rationale 
best understood, by reference to the earliest Sacramentanes 
(particularly the Gregorian, which was avowedly the basis 
of the labours of the Tridentine committee), to the 
Gregorian Amiiphonary^ and to the oldest redaction of the 
Ordo Eormnua.^ The account of the mass (qualiter Missa 
Homana celebratur) as given by the Sacrarrientarium 
Gregorianum is to the effect that there is in the first place 
“ the Introit according to the time, whether for a festival 
or for a common day; thereafter Kyrie Elnucm. (In 
addition to this Gloria in Excelm Deo is said if a bishop 
be [the celebrant], though only on Sundays and festivals ; 
but a priest is by no means to say it, except only at 
Eastertide. When there is a litany (quando letania agitur) 
neither Gloria in Excelds nor Alleluia is sung.) After- 
wards the Oratio is said, whereupon follows the Apostolus, 
also the Gradual and Alleluia, Afterwards the Gospel is 
read. Then comes the Offertorium,^ and the Oratio super 
ohlata is said.” Then follow the Sw'suvi Corda, the iV<?- 
/cBce, Canon, Lord^s Prayer and “embolism” {ip^6h,fTpa 
or insertion. Libera nos, Domine), given at full length 
precisely as they still occur in the Homan missal. 

In every liturgy of all the five groups a passage similar 
to this occurs, beginning with Sursum Corda, followed 
by a Preface and the recitation of the Sanctus or 
Angelic Hymn. The “ canon ” or consecjation prayer, 
which in all of them comes immediately after, invariably 
contains our Lord’s words of institution, and (except in the 
Nestorian liturgy) concludes with the Lord’s Prayer and 
“ embolism.” But within this framework there are certain 
differences of arrangement, furnishing marks by which the 
various groups of liturgies can be classified (see vol. xiv. 
p. 709 sq,). Thus it is distinctive of the liturgy of 
Jerusalem that the “ great intercession ” for the quick and 
the dead follows the words of institution and an Epiklesis 
(^TTtK Alberts Tov TV€vpa.To^ dyiov) or petition for the descent 
of the Holy Spirit upon the gifts ; in the Alexandrian the 
“ great intercession ” has its place in the Preface ; in the 
East Syrian it comes between the words of restitution and 
the Epiklesis ; in the Ephesine it comes before the Preface ; 
while in the Homan it is divided into two, the commemora- 
tion of the living being before^ and that of the dead after, 
the words of institution. Other distinctive features of the 
Homan liturgy are (1) the position of the “ Pax ” after the 
consecration, and not as in all the other liturgies at a very 
early stage of the service, before the Preface even ; and 
(2) the absence of the Epiklesis common to all the others.^ 

* For the genealogical relationslilps of the Roman with other 
litargie't, the reader Is referred to the article Liturgy (vol. xiv. 706 
aq,), where some account is also given of the three Sacramentariea. 
For the doctrines involved in the “sacrifice of the mass,** see 
Buohartbt, vol. viii. p. 650 aq, 

* Some coitions do not mention the Offertory here. 

* This was one of the points discussed at the council of Florence, 
ind Paginal Bessarion for a time succeeded in persuading the Greeks 
to giro up the SpUdesis. 
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antiquity; th^ are found in theexbmt loqMEntKtri^ of 
SaemnuiiUaH'uim GetananMn, and were already did and of 
forgotten authorship in the time of Ornery the Qre4^ 
in a letter to John, bishop of Syracuse (iie^rtWr. 

64), speaks of it as “ the prayer composed by a 'scholastio^ ** 
(precem quam scholasticus composuerat). The same 
letter is interesting as containing Gregory’s defence, on the 
ground of ancient use, of certain parts of the Homan ritUat 
to which the bishop of Syracuse had taken exception as r 
merely borrowed from Constantinople. Thus we learn ‘ 
that, while at Constantinople the Kyrie Eleison was said by 
all simultaneously, it was the Homan custom for the clergy 
to repeat the words first and for the people to respond, 
Chrisie Eleison being also repeated an equal number of 
times. Again, the Lord’s l^ruyer was said immediately 
after the consecration aloud by all the people among the 
Greeks, but at Home by the priest alone. 

The somewhat meagre and imperfect liturgical details 
furnished by the Sacramentarium Gregorianum are supple- 
mented in a very full and interesting manner by the succes- 
sive texts of the Ordo R(manus, the ffrst of which dates 
from about the year 730. The ritual they enjoin is that 
for a pontifical high mass in Home itself ; but the differences 
I to be observed by a priest “quando in stationo facit missas” 
are comparatively slight. Subjoined is a prdcis of Ordo 
Eomanvs I. 

It is lirnt of ull ex])lainoil that Romo has bovoii eocleBiaBticai 
regions, each with its proper cloocoiis, Biibdeucons, and acolytes. 
Each region has its own day of the week for high ecclefiiaitiosl ’ 
fuiictiouH, which aio celehrateJ by each in rotation. [Tliia accounts 
for the Stutio ad S. Maiiani Mnjoictn, ad S. ('rucom in JeruBSlem, 
ad S. Pctruin, kc,, )>rofixed to most of the inuHBeH in the Oregvriwn 
I Hacrainenlar^l, and still relaiiu'd in the “ Proprium do Tempore” of 
the Roman missal. J The regulations for the uHsomblmg and 
marshalling of the procession by which the pontiff is met and then 
escorted to the appointed station are minutely given, as well as for 
the adjustment of his vi'stments “ut bone sedeant,” when the 
sacristy lias been reached. Ho docs not leave the sacristy until the 
Introit has boon begun by tlio choir in the chuich. Before the 
Olvria lie tak(‘s his staml ut the altar, and after the Kyris Eleison 
has been sung (tiie number ot times is left to his disci'ction) he 
begins the Gloria in EjccrUis, wliich is taken up by the choir. Dur- 
ing the singing ho faces eastward; at its close he turns round for a 
moment to say “ Pax vohis,” and forthwith proceeds to the Oratio,* 
'This finished, all seat themselves in older while the subdeacon 
ascends the ambo and reads [the EpistleJ. After he has done, the 
caiitoi w'ith hjK book (enntatorio) ascends and gives out the response 
{llesj/onsuni) vv ith the Alleluia and Tractus in addition if the seaiion 
calls for cithei. Tlio deacon then silently kisses the feet of the 
pontiff and receives his blessing in the words “ Domiiius sit in corde 
tuo et in luhiis tins.’' Preceded by aeolytes with lighted candles 
and Bubdeacous burning incense, he ascends the ambo, where he reads 
the Goajffl, At the close, with the words “Pax tibi” and 
“ Dominus vobiseum,” the jioiitiff,® after another Oratio, descends 
to the “ senatonum ’* acconmunied by certain of the inferior dergy, 
and receives in older the oblations of the rulers (oblationes princl- 
pum), the archdeacon who follows taking their “nmulas*’ of wine 
and pouring them into a larger vessel ; similur offeiings are received 
from the other ranks and classes nresent, including the women. 
This concluded, the ])outifi' and arendeacon wash their hands, the 
ofleriiigs being meauwlulc arranged by the suhdeacons on the altar, 
and water, sunjilied by tlie leader of the choir (ai chiparaphonista), 
being mingled with the wine. During this ceremony the scbola 
have been engaged in singing tlie Ofcrtoriim ; when all is ready the 
pontiff signs to them to stop, and onb^rs ujion the Preface, the aub- 
deacons giving the resjionscs. At the Angelic Hymn {Semetus) all 
kneel and continue kneeling, except the pontiff, who rises alone 
and begins the Canon. At the words “per qhem htec omnia” the 
archdeai on lifts the cui) with the oblales, and at “ Pax Domini sit 
seinjwr vobiscum ” he ^ves the peace to the clergy in their order, 
and to the laity. The pontiff then breaks off a particle from tiie 
consecrated bread and lays it uiion the altar; the rest lie places on 
the paten held by the deacon. It is then distributed while Agnus 
Dei is sung. The pontiff in communicating puts the particle into 
the cup, saying, “ Iiat commixtio et consecratio corporis et sanguinis 
Domini nostri Jesu Christ! accipientibus nobis in vitam eeternam.” 
Those present communicate m their order under this species also. 

* Quam coUectam dicunt, Ord, Rom, 1 1. 

^ After singing “Credo in unum Deum.” Ord, Rom» //• 
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Am t3ie pontiff deiosndi into the eenotoriam to give theoommnnhtt, 
the ichola begins the oommnnion AtUiphon, oontinuei tinging 
the AttZm until, all thej^ple having conunnnioated, they receive 
the aign to begin the (Aana, after i^ich, the veree havmg been 
ag^ repeated, they stop. The celebrant, then, facing ea8tWM*d, 
offers the Oratio ad Complendum, which being finished the arch- 
deacon says to the people, ** Ite, missa est/' they respondmg with 
**Deo gratias.*' 

To complete our idea of the Eoman communion office as it 
was prior to the end of the 8th century we must now turn to 
the Gregorian AtUip/ionartus give Gradualis Liber (yrdinatuB 
per dr^um anni, which as its name implies contains those 
variable portions of the mass which were intended to be 
sung by the schola or choir. It gives for each day for 
which a proper mass is provided — (1) the Antiphona (Anti- 
phona ad Introitum) and Fsalmug \ (2) the Responsorium 
and Fcrstw, with its Alleluia and Vermg ; (3) the 
Ofertorium and Versm ; (4) the Communio and Pgalmua, 
Some explanation of each of these terms is necessary. (1) 
The word AntipJum (avTL<f>oivovy Old English Antefn^ 
English ArUhen^ in ite ecclesiastical use has reference 
to the very ancient practice of relieving the voices of the 
singers by dividing the work between alternate choirs. In 
one of its most usual meanings it has the special significa- 
tion of a sentence (usually scriptural) constantly sung by 
one choir between the verses of a psalm or hymn sung by 
another. According to the Eoman liturgiologists it was 
Pope Celestine who enjoined that the Psalms of David 
should be sung (in rotation, one presumes) antiphonally 
before mass ; in process of time the antiphon came to be 
sung at the beginning and end only, and the psalm itself I 
was reduced to a single verse. In the days of Gregory 
the Great the introit appears to have been sung precisely 
as at present, — that is to say, after the antiphon (proper 
and par excellence)^ the Psalmm with ite Gloria, then the 
antiphon again. (2) The Reeponeorium, like the Greek 
antiphon, derives ite name from the responsive manner of 
singing. As introduced between the epistle and gospel it 
was probably at first a comparatively long passage, usually 
an entire psalm or canticle, originally given out by the 
cantor from the steps from which the epistle had been 
read (hence the later name Graduale), the response being 
taken up by the whole choir. (3) The Offertorium and 
Communio correspond to the “hymn from the book of 
Psalms ” mentioned by early authorities (see, for example, 
Augustine, Retr., ii. 11 ; Ap, Const., viii. 13) as sung 
before the oblation and also while that which had been 
offered was being distributed to the people. A very 
intimate connexion between these four parts of the choral 
service can generally be observed ; thus, taking the first 
Sunday in the ecclesiastical year, we find both in the 
Antiphonary and in the modern Missal that the antiphon 
is Ps. XXV. 1-3, the psalmus Ps. xxv. 4, the responsorium 
(graduale) and versus Ps. xxv. 3 and xxv^ 4, the offertorium 
and versus Ps. xxv. 1-3 and Ps. xxv. f). The communio 
is Ps. Ixxxv. 12, one of the verses of the responsorium 
being Ps. Ixxxv. 7. In the selection of the introits there 
are also traces of a certain rotation of the ])salms in the 
Psalter having been observed. 

The first pages of the modern Eoman missal are occupied 
with the Calendar and a variety of explanations relating 
to the year and its parts, and the manner of determin- 
ing the movable feasts. The general rubrics {Ruhricee 
Generates Missalis) follow, explaining what are the various 
kinds of mass which may be celebrated, prescribing the 
hours of celebration, the kind and colour pf vestments to 
be used, and the ritual to be followed (ritus celebrandi 
missam), and giving directions as to what is to be done in 
case of various defects or imperfections which may arise. 
The FttBparaiio ad Missam, which comes next, is a short 
manual rf devotion containing psalms, hymns, and prayers 
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to be used as opportuni^ may occur before and alter^ 
celebration. Next comes the proper of the season 
{Proprium Missarum de Tempore), occupying more than, 
half of the entire volume. It contains the proper intrmt, 
collect (one or more), epistle, gradual (tract or sequence), 
gospel, offertory, secreta (one or more), communion, and 
post-communion for every Sunday of the year, and also 
for the festivals and ferias connect with the ecclesiastical 
seasons, as well as the offices peculiar to the ember days. 
Holy Week, Easter, and Whitsuntide. Between the office 
for Holy Saturday and that for Easter Sunday the ordinary 
of the mass (Ordo Missa), with the solemn and proper pre- 
faces for the year, and the canon of the mass are inserted. 
The proper of the season is followed by the proper of the 
saints {Proprium Sanctorum), containing what is special 
to each saint’s day in the order of the calendar, and by the 
Commune Sanctorum, containing such offices as the com- 
mon of one martyr and bishop, the common of one martyr 
not a bishop, the common of many martyrs in paschal time, 
the common of many martyrs out of i^aschal time, and the 
like. A variety of masses to be used at the feast of the 
dedication of a church, of masses for the dead, and of votive 
masses (as for the sick, for persons journeying, for bridegroom 
and bride) follow, and also certain benedictions. Most 
missals have an appendix also containing certain local 
masses of saints to l^ celebrated “ ex indulto apostolico.” 

Masses fall into two great subdivisions : — (1) ordinary or 
regular (secundum ordinem officii), celebrated according 
to the regular rotation of fast and feast, vigil and feria, in 
the calendar ; (2) extraordinary or occasional (extra ordinem 
officii), being either “ votive ” or “ for the dead,” and from 
the nature of the case having no definite time prescribed 
for them. Festival masses are either double, half-double, 
or simple, an ordinary Sunday mass being a half-double. 
The difference depends on the number of collects and 
secretae ; on a double only one of each is offered, on a half- 
double there are two or three, and on a simple there may 
be as many as five, or even seven, of each. Any mass 
may be either high (missa solennis) or low (missa privata). 
The distinction depends upon the number of officiating 
clergy, certain differences of practice as to what is pro- 
nounced aloud and what inaudibly, the use or absence of 
incense, certain gestures, and the like. Solitary masses 
are forbidden ; there must be at least an acolyte to give 
the responses. The vestments prescribed for the priest are 
the amice, alb, cingulum or girdle, maniple, stole, and 
chasuble (planeta) ; see Costume, vol. vi. p. 462. There 
are certain distinctions of course for a bishop or abbot. The 
colour of the vestments and of the drapery of the altar varies 
according to the day, being either white, red, green, violet, 
or black. This last custom does not go much further back 
than Innocent III., who explains the symbolism intended. 

Subjoined is an account of the manner of celebrating 
high mass according to the rite at present in force. 

1. The priest who is to celebrate, having previously confessed (if 
necessary) and having finished matins ana lauds, is to seek leisure 
for private prayer (fasting) and to use as he has opportunity the 
“ prayers before mass ’* already referred to. How the robing in the 
sacristy is next to bo gone about is minutely prescribed, and prayers 
are given to be used as each article is put on. The sacramental 
elementshaving previously been placed on the altar or on a credence 
table, the celebrant enters the church and takes his stand before 
the lowest step of the altar, having the deacon on his right and the 
subdeacon on his left. After invoking the Trinity (In nomine 
Patris, &c. ) he repeats alternately with those who are with him the 
psalm “ Judica me, Deus,” which is preceded in the usual way by an 
antiphon (Introibo ad altare Dei), and followed also by the Gloria 
and Antiphon.^ The versicle “Adjutorium nostrum,” with ite 


^ Tliis antiphon is not to be confounded with the Antiphona ad 
Introitum further on. This use of the 48d Psalm goes as far back at 
least as the end of the 11th century, being mentioned by Micrologue 
(1080). It is omitted in masses for the dead and during Holy Week 
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fecitt” U followed by '‘Ccmfiteor,**^ leid alter- 
nately the pneat and by the attendants, who in tom respond with 
thejmyer for divine fox^v^ness, ’^MisMestur." The priest tlran 
gives the absolution (*' Indnlgentiam '*), and after the yersides and 
responses beginning “Dens, tn conversus” he audibly says, 
**Oremus,’* and ascending to the altar silently offers two short 
myers, one asking for forgiveness and liberty of access through 
Christ, and another indulgence for himself ** through the merits of 
thy saints whose relics are here.” Receiving the thurible from the 
deacon he incenses the altar, and is thereafter himself incensed by 
the deacon. He then reads the Introit, which is also sung by the 
choir ; the Eyrie Eleison ” is then said, after which the words 

Gloria in Excelsis ” ^ are sung by the celebrant and the rest of the 
hymn completed by the choir. 

2. Kissing the altar, and taming to the people with the formula 
** Dominus vobiscum,” the celebrant proceeds with the collect or col- 
lects proper to the season or day, which are read secretly. The 
epistle for the day is then read by the subdeacon, and is followed 
^ the gradual, tract, alleluia, or sequence, according to the time.* 
lliis finished, the deacon places the book of the gospels on the 
altar, and the celebrant blesses the incense. The deacon kneels 
before the altar and offers the prayer **Munda cor meum,” after- 
wards takes the book from the altar, and kneeling before the 
celebrant asks his blessing, which he receives with the words 
“ Dominus sit in corde tuo.^’ Having kissed the hand of the priest, 
he TOes accompanied by acolytes with incense and lighted candles 
to the pulpit, and with a Dominus vobiscum ” and minutely pre- 

day, at the clow of which “ Laustibi, Christe ’* is said, ancFthe book 
is brought to the celebrant and kissed with the words “ Per evan- 
gelica dicta deleantur nostra delicto. ” The celebrant then standing 
at the middle of the altar sings the words ** Credo in unum Deum,” 
and the rest of the Nicenc creed is sung by the choir. ♦ 

8. With ** Dominus vobiscum ’* and “ Oremus ” the celebrant 
proceeds to read the Offertory, which is also sung by the choir. 
This finished ho receives the paten with tlie host from the deacon, 
and after offering the host with the prayer beginning **Suscipe, 
Sancto Pater” ]>laces it upon the corporal. The deacon then 
ministers wine and the subdeacon water, and before the celebrant 
mixes the water with the wine he blesses it in the prayer “ Dens 
qui humanse.” He then takes tiie chalice, and having offered it 

Offerimus tibi, Domine ”) places it upon the corporal and covers 
it with the pall. Slightly bowing over the altar, he then offers the 
prayer “In spiritu humilitatis,” and, lifting up his eyes and 
stretching out his hands, proceeds with “Veni sanctificator.” 
After blessing the incense (“Per intercessionem beati Michaelis 
archangeli ”) he takes the thurible from the deacon and incenses the 
bread and wine and altar, and is afterwards himself incensed as well 
as the others in their order. Next going to the epistle side of the 
altar he washes his fingers as he recites the verses of the 26th Psalm 
beginning “ Lavabo.” Returning and bowing before the middle of 
the altar, with joined hands he says, “Suscipe, sancta*l'rinitas,'* then 
turning himself towards the people he raises his voice a little and 
says, “Orate, fratres” (“tnat my sacrifice and yours may be 
acceptable to God the Father Almighty ”), the response to wnich 
is “ SuBcipiat Dominus sacriticium do inanibus tuis,” Ac. 
He then recites the secret prayer or prayers, and at the end 
says, with an audible voice, “ Pei omnia siecula secculorum ” 
(A*. “Amen”). 

4. Again saluting with a “ Dominus vobiscum,” ho lifts up his 
hands and goes on to the “ Sursum Corda ” and the rest of the Pre- 
face. A different intonation is given for each of the prefaces.® At 
the Sanctus the handbell is rung. If there is a choir the Sanctus 
is sung while the celebrant goes on with the Canon.® After the 
words of consecration of the wafer, which are said “secretly, dis- 
tinctly, and attentively,” the celebrant kneels and adores the 
host, rising elevates it, and replacing it on the corporal agarn 

1 A form very similar to the present is given by Micrologus, and it 
is foreshadowed even in liturgical literature of tlie 8th century. 

* During Lent and Advent, and in masses for the dead, this is 
omitted. In low masses it is of course said, not sung (if it is to be 
said). It may be added that this early position of the Olftria in 
£xc€l8is is one of the features distinguishing Roman from Ephesino 
use. 

* The tract is peculiar to certmn occasions, especially of a mournful 
nature, and is sung by a single voice. By a sequence is understood a 
more or less metrical composition, not in the words of Scripture, having 
a special bearing on the festival of the day. See, for example, the 
eequenoe, “ Lauda Sion Salvatorem,” on Corpus Christi day. 

® On certain days the Credo is omitted. 

* Now eleven ; they were at one time much more numerous. 

® The approved usage appears to be in that case that it is sung as 
far AS “ Hosanna in Excelsis ” before the elevation, and “ Benedictus 
qui venit ” is reserved till afterwards. In France it was a very com- 
men custom, made general for a time at the request of Louis XII., to 
■lug <« 0 salutaris hostia ” at the elevation. 
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obeorved when the ohaliee is ooneeorated. Immediately befom the 
Lord's Prayer, at the words “per i|»aam et oiun ei in Xpio,*' 
the sign of the cross is made three times over the onelioe with the 
host, and towards the close of the “ embolism” the fraotfon of the 
host takes place. After the words “ Pax Domini sit iemfer vobfo- 
cum ” the emission of the particle into the oup takes place with 
the words “Hmc commixtio et oonsecratio,” sc. The oelehrent 
then save the Agnus Dei three times. 

5. While the choir sings the Agnus Dei and the Communion, the 
celebrant proceeds, still “ secrete, with the remainder of the office, 
which though printed as part of the canon is more conveniently 
called the Communion and Post-communion. After the prayer lor 
the peace and unity of the church (“Domine Jesu Christe, qui 
dixisti ”) he salutes the deacon with the kiss of peace, saying, “ Ax 
tecum ” ; the subdeacon is saluted in like manner, and then conv^s 
the “ pax ” to the rest of the clergy who may be assisting. The cele- 
brant then communicates under noth species with suitable prayers 
and actions, and afterwards administers the sacrament to the other 
communicants if there be any. Then while the wine is poured into 
the cup for the first ablution he says, “Quod ore sumpsimus”: 
having taken it he says, ‘ * Coiqius tuum, Domine. ” After tne second 
ablution ho goes to the book and reads the Communion. Then tam- 
ing to the people with “ Dominus vobiscum ” he reads the Post- 
communion (one or more) ; turning once more to the congregation he 
uses the old dismissal formula “Dominus vobiscum ” (A. Et cum 
spiritu tuo), and “ lie, missa est ” [or “ Benedicamus Domino,” in 
those masses from which ‘ * Gloria in Blxcelsis ” has been omitted] 
(R. Deo Gratias). Bowinf^ down before the altar he offers the prayer 
“Placeat tibi, soncta Trimtas,” then turning round be makes the 
sign of the cross over the congregation with the words of the 
benediction (“ Benedicat ”).® Ho then reads the |>a8sag6 from the 
gospel of John beginning with “In principio erat Verbum,” or 
else the pro|wr gospel of tlie day.® (J. S. BL.) 

MISSIONS. The history of Christian missions may, 
for practical purposes, bo best divided into three chief 
periods — (1) the primitive, (2) the mediajval, and (8) 
the modern. None of these periods can be neglected, for 
they have an intimate connexion with each other, and 
illustrate the activity respectively of individuals, of the 
church in her corporate cajiacity, and of societies. 

1. The Primitive Period. 

Christian missions had their origin in the example and 
the command of our Lord Himself (Matt, xxviii. 19) ; and 
the unparalleled boldness on the iiart of the Founder of 
Christianity, which dared to anticipate for the Christian 
faith a succession of efforts which should never cease to 
cause its propagation to be undertaken as “a distinct 
and direct work,” has been justified by the voice of history.^® 
Whereas other religions have spread from country to 
country as component parts of popular opinion, have 
travelled witli migration or conquest, have passed in the 
train of things and by the usual channels of communica- 
tion, the first foundations of the church had hardly been 
laid before individual missionary activity marked the life 
of each one of the circle of the apostles. 

Of the actual details of their labours we have been jjer- 
mitted to know but little. Three only of the immediate 
followers of the Saviour have any conspicuous place in the 
apostolic records, and the most illustrious in the whole 
domain of missionary activity, St Paul, did not belong 
to the original twelve. His activity took the form of 
journeys and voyages, chiefly to large towns, where his 
message found a point of contact either with the Jewish 
synagogue or the aspirations of the Gentile world. The 
result of his labours and of those of his successors 

^ The hifltory of the practice of elevating the host is somewhat 
obscure. It seems to have arisen out of the custom of holding up the 
oblations, as mentioned in the Ordo Romanui (see above). The 
elevation of the host, as at present practised, was first enjoined. by 
Pope Honorius III. The use of the handbell at the elevation is stiU 
later, and was first made general by Gregory XI. 

* The benediction is omitted in masses for the dead. 

* The reading of the passage from John on days which had not a 
proper gospel was first ei^ofo^ by Pius V. 

Davison, Ott Prophecy^ p. 278* 



WAA tliAt towards the middle of 2d oeatoi^ tlbe 
dhdrch had gradually extended its ooaquests through Asia 
l^or, Greece, Italy, southern Qaul, and northern Africa.^ 
Ecclesiastical history can tell but little of the church’s 
eudiest teachers, and the infancy of many of the primitive 
congregations is wrapped in hopeless darkness. Whatever 
was effected was due to tlie evangelizing labours of 
individual bishops and clergy, who occupied themselves in 
season and out of season,” and toiled zealously and 
effectively in the spread of the church, though leaving no 
record of their devotion. Amongst the most distinguished 
representatives of this individual activity in the 4th and 
5th centuries may be mentioned Ulfila, the “ apostle of 
the Goths,” about 325 ; Frumentius, a bishop of Abyssinia, 
about 327 ; Chrysostom, who founded at Constantinople 
in 404 A,D. an institution in which (roths miglit bo trained 
to preach the gospel to their own j»eople f Valentinus, the 

apostle of Noricum,” about 440; and Honoratus, who from 
his monastic home in the islet of Lerins, about 410, sent 
forth numerous labourers to southern and western Gaul, 
to become the leading missionaries of their day among 
the masses of heathendom in the neighbourhood of Arles, 
Lyons, Troyes, Metz, and Nice. 

2. The Mediaeval Period, 

With the 5th century the church found a very different 
element proposed to her missionary energies and zeal 
Her outposts of civilization had scarcely been planted when 
she was confronted with numberless hordes which had long 
been gathering afar off in their native wilds, and which 
were now precipitated over the entire face of Europe. 
Having for some time ceased to plead for toleration, and 
learnt to be aggressive, she not only stood the shock of 
change' but girded herself for the difficult work of calming 
the agitated elements of society, of teaching the nations a 
higher faith than a savage form of nature worship, of 
purifying and refining their recklessness, independence, 
and uncontrollable love cf liberty, and fitting them to 
become members of an enlightened Christendom. 

(a) The Celtic Missionaries, — The first pioneers who went 
forth to engage in this difficult enterprise came from the 
secluded Celtic churches of Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands, which, though almost forgotten amidst the 
desolating contest which was breaking up the Roman world, 
were no sooner founded than they sent forth “ armies of 
Scots” to pour back upon the Continent the gifts of 
civilization and the gospel Of many who deserve 
mention in connexion with this period, the most prominent 
were — Columba, the founder of the famous monastery of 
Iona, and the ovangelizer of the Albanian Scots and 
northern Piets; Aidan, the apostle of Northumbria; 
Columbanus, the apostle of the Burgundians of the Vosges ; 
Callich or Gallus, the evangelizer of north-eastern Switzer- 
land and Alemannia; Kilian, the apostle of Thuringia; 
and Trudpert, the martyr of the Black Forest. The 
zeal of these singular men at the head of ardent disciples 
seemed to take the world by storm. Travelling generally 
in companies, and carrying a simple outfit, these Celtic 
pioneers flung themselves on the Continent of Europe, and, 
not content with reproducing at Annegray or Luxeuil the 
willow or brushwood huts, the chapel and the round tower, 
which they had left behind in Derry or in the island of Hy, 
they braved the dangers of the northern seas, and pene- 
trated as far as the Faroes and even far distant Iceland.® 

(5) The English Missionaries . — Thus they laid the 
foundations, awing the heathen tribes by their indomitable 
gpirit of sel^sacrifice and the sternness of their rule of life. 

^ Jnstiti, Dial c 117; Tertull., Apol 87; Id., Adv. Jtul., 7. 

^Theodoret, J7,E, v. 80. 

•80BJL W, Httddao, ** Scots on the Continent/' Remains^ p. 256. 


Bat^ marvdlous at Jt was, their iiie 

oi p^rsmnenoe ; and it became clear lihat if Bnrope vms fo 
be carried through the dissolution of the old aomei^, and 
missionary operations consolidated, a more practical system i 
must be devised and carried out. The men for this work; 
were now ready. Restored to the commonwealth of nations 
by the labours of the followers of Augustine of Canterbury 
and the Celtic missionaries from Iona, the sons of the 
newly evangelized English churches were ready to go forth 
to the help of their Teutonic brothers in the German 
forests. The energy which warriors were accustomed to 
put forth in their efforts to conquer was now “ exhibited in 
the enterprise of conversion and teaching ” * by Wilfrid on 
the coast of Friesland,^ by Willibrord in the neighbourhood 
of Utrecht,® by the martyr-brothers Ewald or Hewald 
amongst the “ old ” or continental Saxons,^ by Swidbert 
the apostle of the tribes between the Ems and the Yssel, 
by Adalbert, a prince of the royal house of Northumbria, 
in the regions north of Holland, by Wursing, a native of 
Friesland, and one of the disciples of Willibrord, in the 
same region, and last, not least, by the famous Winfrid 
or Boniface, the “apostle of Germany,” who went forth 
first to assist Willibrord at Utrecht, then to labour in 
Thuringia and Uj^per Hessia, then, with the aid of his 
kinsmen Wunibald and Willibald, their sister Walpurga, 
and her thirty companions, to consolidate the work of 
earlier missionaries, and finally to die a martyr on the 
shore of the Zuyder Zee. 

(r) Scandinavian Missions, — Devoted, however, as were 
the labours of Boniface and his disciples, the battle was 
not yet nearly won. All that he and they and the emperor 
Charlemagne after them achieved for the fierce untutored 
world of the 8th century seemed to have been done in vain 
when, in the 9th, “on the north and north-west the 
pagan Scandinavians were hanging about every coast, and 
pouring in at every inlet ; when on the east the pagan 
Hungarians were swarming like locusts and devastating 
Europe from the Baltic to the Alps ; when on the south 
and south-east the Saracens were pressing on and on with 
their victorious hosts. It seemed then as if every pore of 
life were choked, and Christendom must be stifled and 
smothered in 'the fatal embrace.”® But it was oven now 
that one of the most intrepid ol missionary enterprise® 
was undertaken, and the devoted Anskar went forth and 
proved him&elf a true apostle of Denmark and Sweden, 
sought out the Scandinavian viking in his native home and 
icy fiords, and, after persevering in the face of apparently 
insurmountable difficulties and hardships, handed on the 
torch of self-denying zeal to others, who “casting their 
bread on the waters ” saw, after the lapse of many years^ 
the close of the monotonous tale of burning churches and 
pillaged monasteries, and taught the fierce Northman to 
lay aside his old habits of piracy, and graduaUy learn 
respect for civilized institutions. 

Slavonic Missions , — Thus the “gospel of the 
kingdom ” was successively proclaimed to the Roman, the 
Celtic, the Teutonic, and the Scandinavian world. A 
contest still more stubborn remained with the Slavonic 
tribes, with their triple and many-headed divinities, their 
powers of good and powers of evil, who could be approached 
only with fear and horror, and propitiated only with 
human sacrifices. Mission work commenced in Bulgaria 
during the latter part of the 9th century; thence it 
extended to Moravia, where two Greek missionaries — Cyril 
and Methodius — provided for the people a Slavonic Bible 


^ Church, Gifts of OivUisntiont p. 330. 

® Bede, H.E., v. 19. 

* “ Xnnal Xantenaes," Pertz, Mon, ii. 220. 

^Bede, H.E,, v.lO. 

® See Llghtfoot, AMmt and Modem Missions. 
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ind a ^vonic liturgy; thence to Bohemia^ and so 
crntrarde to the Scythian wilds and level steppes, where 
arose the Bussian kingdom of Ruric the Northmim, and 
where about the dose of the 10th century the Eastern 
CShurch silently and almost imconsciously bore into the 
world her mightiest offspring.’’ ^ But, though the baptism 
of Vladimir and the flinging of the triple and many-headed 
idols into the waters of the Dnieper was a heavy blow to 
Slavonic idolatry, mission work was carried on with but 
partial success ; and it taxed all the energies of Albrecht, 
bishop of Bremen, of Vicilin, bishop of Oldenburg, of 
Bishop Otto of Bamberg the apostle of the Pomeranians, 
of Adalbert the martyr-aix)stle of Prussia, to spread the 
word in that country, in Lithuania, and in the territory of 
the Wends. It was not till 1168 that the gigantic four- 
headed image of Swantevit was destroyed at Arcona, 
the capital of the island of Hiigen, and this Mona of 
Slavonic superstition was included in the Advancing 
circle of Chnstian civilization. As late as 1230 human 
sacrifices were still being offered up in Prussia and 
Lithuania, and, in sjiite of all the efforts of the Teutonic 
Knights to expel by force the last remains of heathenism 
from the face of Euro])e, idolatrous ])racticos still lingered 
amongst the people, wliile in the districts inhabited 
by the Lapps, though successful missions had been 
inaugurated as early as 1335, Christianity cannot be said 
to have become the dominant religion till at least two 
centuries later. 

(e) Moslem Missions , — The mention of the order of the 
Teutonic Knights reminds us liow the crusading spirit had 
affected Christendom, and exchanged the i)atience of a 
Boniface or an Anskar for the fiery zeal of the warrior of 
the cross. Still it is refreshing to notice how even now 
there was found the famous Raymond Lully to j)rote8t 
against propagandism by the sword, to urge on pope after 
pope the necessity of missions amongst the Moslems, and 
to seal his testimony with his blood outside the gates 
of Bugiah in northern Africa (June 30, 1315). Out 
of the crusades, however, arose other efforts to bear the 
banner of the cross into the lands of the East, and to 
develop the work which Nestorian missionaries from 
Baghdad, Edessa, and Nisibis had already inaugurated 
along the Malabar coast, in the island of Ceylon, and 
ill the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea. In 1245 
the Roman pontiff sent two embassies, one to charge 
the Mongol warriors to desist from their desolating inroads 
into Europe, the other to attempt to win them over to 
the Christian faith. The first, a party of four Dominicans, 
sought the commander-in-chief of the Mongol forces in 
Persia ; the second, consisting of Franciscans, made their 
way into Tartary, and sought to convert the successor 
of Oktai-Khan. Their exertions were seconded in 1253 
by the labours of another Franciscan whom Louis IX. of | 
France sent forth from Cyprus, ^ while in 1274 the 
celebrated traveller Marco Polo, accompanied by two 
learned Dominicans, visited the court of Kublai-Khan, - 
and at the commencement of the 14th century two 
Franciscans jienetrated as far as Peking, and kept alive a 
flickering spark of Christianity in the Tartar kingdom, 
even translating the Now Testament and the Psalter into 
the Tartar language, and training youths for a native 
ministry.^ 

(/) Missims to India and the New World , — These ten- 
tative missions in the East were now to be supplemented by 
others on a larger scale. In 1486 the Cape of Good Hope 
was rounded by Dias, and in 1508 the foundations of the 

1 Stanley, Eastern Churchy p. 294. 

*Neander, vii. 69; Hakluyt, 171; Hue, i. 207. i 

* Neandtr, viL 79; Giaseler, iv. 269, 260; Hardwick, Middle Ages^ 
885 437. 
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Portuguese Indian empire were laid by Albuquerqi 
Columbus also in 1492 had landed on San Salvador, ai 
the voyages of the Venetian Cabot along the coast of Nor 
America opened up a new world to missionary enterprii 
These bold discoverers had secured the countenance of tl 
pope on the condition that wherever they might plant 
flag they should bo also zealous in promoting the extensic 
of the Christian faith. Thus a grand opportunity wi 
given to the churches of Portugal and Spain. But th 
zeal of the Portuguese, even when not choked by the risin 
lust of wealth and territorial power, took too often 
one-sided direction, repressing the Syrian Christians Oi 
the Malabar coast, and inteHering with the Abyssiniai 
Church,^ while the fanatic temper of the Spaniard 
maddened by his prolonged conflict with the infidel at home 
betrayed him into methods of propagating his faith whid 
we cannot contemplate without a shudder, consigning, ii 
Mexico and Peru, multitudes who would not renounce 
their heathen errors to indiscriminate massacre or abject 
slavery.^ Their only defender for many years was the 
famous Las Casas, who, having sojourned amongst then 
till 1516, has drawn a terrible picture of the oppressioi] 
ho strove in vain to prevent.® Sf)nio steps indeed were 
taken for (lisseminating Christian principles, and the pope 
in granting territory to the crowns of Spain and Portu^ 
had specially urged this duty, and had been instrumental 
in inducing a band of missionaries, chiefly of the mendicant 
orders, to go forth to this new mission field.^ But the 
results were scanty. Only five bishoprics had been 
established by 1520, and the number of genuine con- 
verts was small. In settling, however, his realm the 
oon(|ueror of Mexico evinced, no little solicitude for the 
spiritual welfare of his charge; and the labours of the 
devoted men whom he bogged the emperor to send out 
were successful in banishing every vestige of the Aztec 
worship from the S]jariish settlements.® 

(</) The Jeeuit Missiom, — It was during the period at 
which wo have now arrived that the great organization of 
the Jesuits came into existence, and one of the first 
of Loyola’s associates, Francis Xavier, was alst) one of the 
greatest and most zealous missionaries of his or any other 
era. Encouragerl by the joint co-operation of the pope 
and of John III. of Portugal, and strongly tinged like 
Loyola with ideas of chivalry and self devotion, he disem- 
barked at Goa on the 6th of May 1542, and before hif 
death on the Isle of St John (Hiang-Shang), December 2, 

1 552, he had roused the European Christians of Goa to a 
new life, laboured with singular success amongst the Para- 
vars, a fisher caste near Cape Comorin, gathered many 
converts in the kingdom of Travancore, visited the island 
of Malacca, made his way to and founded a mission in 
Japan, thence revisited Goa, and imj)ellod by the quenchless 
desire to unfurl the banner of the cross in China, had set 
out thither to fall a victim to malignant fever at the 
early age of forty-six, within sight of that vast empire whose 
conversion had l>een the object of his holy ambition. 

The immediate successor of Xavier, Antonio Criminalis, 
was regarded by the Jesuits as the first martyr of their 
society (1562). Mattheo Ricci, an Italian by birth, was 
also an indefatigable missionary in China for twenty-seven 
years, while the peculiar methods of unholy compromise 
with Brahmanism in India followed by Robert de’ Nobili 
drew down the condemnatory briefs of pope after and 
were fatal to the vitality of his own and other misties^. 

* OeddoB, History of the Church of Malabar^ p. 4 ; Keale, Eastern 
Churchy ii. 848. 

* Prescott, Cfmiaest of Mexico^ i. 818, Hi. 218. 

^ Helacion de la Destruyeion de las Indias, 

7 Prescott, Mexico^ iii. 218 n 

® Prescott, iii. 219. 
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Other representatives of the same order worked with 
aueoess in evangelizing the Spanish settlement of Paraguay 
in 1582, while their defeated foes the Huguenots sent 
forth under a French knight of Malta a body of devoted 
men to attempt the formation of a Christian colony at Bio 
Janeiro. By the close of the 16th century the imfiag- 
ging zeal of the Jesuits led to a more complete development 
and organization of the missionary system of the Roman 
Church. To give unity and solidity to the work of missions, 
a committee of cardinals was appointed under the name 
of the Congregatio de propaganda fide,” and to it was 
entrusted the entire management of the mission, conducted 
under the superintendence of the pope. The scheme origin- 
ated with Gregory XIII., but was not fully organized till 
forty years afterwards, when Gregory XV. gave it plenary 
authority by a bull dated Juno 2, 1622. Gregory’s suc- 
cessor, Urban VIII., supplemented the establishment of the 
congregation by founding in connexion with it a great 
missionary college, where Europeans might be trained for 
foreign labours, and natives might be educated to undertake 
mission work wherever new colonies were settled. At 
this college is the missionary printing-press of the Roman 
Church, and its library contains an unrivalled collection of 
literary treasures bearing on the particular work. From its 
walls have gone forth numbers of devoted men, who have 
proved themselves able to promote in a singular degree the 
enlargement of the boundaries of the church by means of 
material as well as spiritual forces. 

3. The Modem Period. 

This last period of missionary activity is distinguished 
in a special degree by the exertions of societies for the 
development of mission work. ^ 

As contrasted with the colossal display of power on the 
part of the Church of Rome, it must be allowed that the 
churches which in the 16th century broke off from their 
allegiance to the Latin centre at first presented a great 
lack of anxiety for the extension of the gospel and the 
salvation of the heathen. The causes of this, however, are 
not far to seek. The isolation of the Teutonic churches 
from the vast system with which they had been bound up, 
the conflicts and troubles among themselves, the necessity 
of fixing their own principles and defining their own rights, 
concentrated their attention upon themselves and their own 
home work, to the neglect of work abroad. 

Still the development of the maritime power of England, 
which the Portuguese and Spanish monarchies noted with 
fear and jealousy, was distinguished by a singular anxiety 
for the spread of the Christian faith. Edward VI. in hia* 
instructions to the navigators in Willoughby’s fieet, Cabot 
in those for the direction of the intended voyage to Cathay, 
good old Hakluyt, who promoted many voyages of dn^' 
covery in addition to writing their history, agree with 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s chronicler that “the sowing of 
Christianity must be the chief intent of such as shall make 
any attempt at foreign discovery, or else whatever is builded 
upon other foundation shall never obtain happy success 
or continuance.” When on the last day of the year 1600 
Queen Elizabeth granted a charter to George, earl of 
Cumberland, and other “adventurers,” to be a body- 
corporate by the name of “ The Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading with the East Indies,” the 
expressed recognition of higher duties than those of com- 
merce may by some be deemed a mere matter of form, 
and, to use the words of Bacon, “ what was first in God’s 
^videnoe was but second in man’s appetite and intention.” 
Yet a keen sense of missionary duty marks many of the 
duronicles of English mariners. Notably was this the case 
with the establidiment of the first English colony in 
America^ that of Virginia^ by Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
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philosopher Heriot, one of his colbajplac, kbcmi^ for tbs 
oonv^on of the natives, amongst wmm the first bi^ptism 
is recorded to have taken place on August 13, 1587«^. 
Raleigh himself presented as a parting gift to the Virginian 
Company the sum of £100 “for the pro p^ tioh of the 
Christian religion ” in that settlement.^ When James L 
granted letters patent for the occupation of Virginia it 
was directed that the “word and service of God be 
preached, planted, and used as well in the said colonies 
as also as much as might be among the savages bordering 
among them”; and the honoured names of Nicolas Ferrar, 
John Ferrar, Dr Donne, and Sir John Sandys, a pupil of 
Hooker, are all found on the council by which the home 
management of the colony was conducted. 

In the year 1618 was published The True Honour of 
Navigation and Navigators^ by John Wood, D.D., dedicated 
to Sir Thomas Smith, governor to the East India Company, 
and much about the same time appeared the well-known 
treatise of the famous Grotius, De Veritale ReUgionis 
Christianm^ written for the express use of settlers in distant 
lands. The wants, moreover, of the North American 
colonies did not escape the attention of Archbishop Laud 
during his official connexion with them as bishop of 
London, and he was developing a plan for promoting a 
local episcopate there when his troubles began and his 
scheme was interrupted. During the Protectorate, in 
1649, an ordinance was jmssed for “the promoting and 
propagating of the gospel of Jesus Christ in New England ” 
by the erection of a corporation, to be called by the name 
of the President and Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England, to receive and dispose of moneys 
for the purpose, and a general collection was ordered to be 
made in all the parishes of England and Wales; and 
Cromwell himself desired a scheme for setting up a council 
for the Protestant religion, which should rival the Roman 
Propaganda, and consist of seven councillors and four 
secretaries for different provinces.® On the restoration of 
the monarchy, through the influence of Richard Baxter 
with Lord Chancellor Hyde, the charter already granted 
by Cromwell was renew^, and its powers were e^rged. 
For now the cqrporation was styled “ The Propagation of 
the Gospel in New England and the parts adjacent in 
America,” and its object was defined to be “ not only to 
seek the outward welfare and 2 >rosperity of those colonies, 
but more especially to endeavour the good and salvation of 
their immortal souls, and the publishing the most glorious 
gospel of Christ among them.” On the list of the 
corporation the first name is the earl of Clarendon, while 
the Hon. Robert Boyle was appointed president. Amongst 
the most eminent of its missionaries was the celebrated 
John El^ot, who, encouraged by Boyle, and assisted by him 
with considerable sums of money, brought out the Bible in 
the Indian language in 1661-64, having revealed at the end 
of the Indian grammar which he had composed the secret of 
his success : “prayer and pains, through faith in Jesus Christ, 
will do an 3 rthing.” Boyle displayed in other ways his zeal 
for the cause of missions. He contributed to the expense 
of printing and publishing at Oxford the four Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles in the Malay language, and at his 
death left £5400 for the propagation of the gospel in 
heathen lands. 

The needs of the colonial church soon excited the attention 
of others also, and great efforts were made by Bishop 
Beveridge, Archbishop Wake, Archbishop Sharpe, Bishop 
Gibson, and afterwards by the philosophic Bishop l^keley, 
and Bishop Butler, the i^ous author of the Analogy^ to 

im.'' ■ ... ..i-i* 

^ Hakluyt, Voyages, iii. 345. , ’ 

* Oldy, pi !l>8. ' ' 

* Neale, History of New England, i. ]j». 260 ; Burnet, History rf 
his own Timu, i. p. 182. 
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devdop the cohmial chordi and provide for the wants of the 
Indian tribes. In 1696 Dr Dray, at the request of the gover- 
nor and assembly of Maryland, was selected by the bishop of 
London as ecclesiastical commissary ; and, having sold his 
effects, and raised money on credit, he sailed for Maryland 
in 1699, where he promoted, in various wa 3 r 8 , the interests 
of the church. Returning to England in 1700-1, and 
supported by all the weight of Archbishop Tenison and 
Bishop Compton, he was graciously received by William III., 
and receiv^ letters patent under the great seal of 
England for creating a corporation by the name of the 
“Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts” on the 16tli of June 1701. 

With the establishment of tliis corj)oration the era of 
the activity of societies for carrying out mission work may 
be said to commence, though the opening of the 18th 
century saw other movements set on foot for the same 
object. Thus in 1705 Frederick IV. of Denmark founded 
a mission on the Coromandel coast, and inaugurated the 
labours of Ziegenbalg, Schultze, and Schwartz, whose 
devotion and success told with such remarkable reflex 
influence on the church at homo. Again in 1731 the 
Moravians illustrated in a signal degree the growing j 
consciousness of obligation towards the heathen. Driven j 
by persecution from Moravia, hunted into mountain-caves 
and forests, they had scarcely secured a place of refuge in 
Saxony before, “ though a mere handful in numbers, yet 
with the spirit of men banded for daring and righteous 
deeds, they formed the heroic design, and vowed the 
execution of it before God, of bearing the gospel to the 
savage and perishing tribes of Greenland and the West 
Indies, of whose condition report had brought a mournful 
rumour to their ears.” And so, literally with “neither 
bread nor scrip,” they went forth on their pilgrimage, and, 
incredible as it sounds, within ten years they h^ established 
missions in the islands of the West Indies, in South 
America, Surinam, Greenland, among the North American 
tribes, in Lapland, Tartary, Algiers, (xuineo, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and Ceylon.^ 

Such were the preparations for the more general move- 
ments during the last hundred years, and the manifesta- 
tion of missionary zeal on a scale to which it would be diffi- 
cult to find a parallel in Western Christianity. 

The progress that has been made may be best judged of 
from consideration of the following details : — 

(a) At the cloao of the last century there were only seven 
missionary societies in existence, jiropcrly so called. Of these 
three only, the Society for the Pr()i)agation of the Gosind in 
Foreign Parts, the Hallo-Danish Society, and tho Moravians, had 
been at work for the greater part of the century, whilst four, the 
Church Missionary Society, the Baptist Missionary Society, tho 
London Missionary Society, and the Dutch Society at Kotterdani, 
began their work only in its tenth decade. To-day those seven 
have, in Euro))e and America alone, increased to upwards of 
seventy, and to these must he added, not only several indoj»endcnt 
societies in the colonies, but numerous missionary associations on a 
smaller scale, the offspring of English and American societies. 

(h) The following chronological lists illustrate the growth of 
missionary societies in Britain and the United States : — 

Great Britain and Ireland. 

Ifi91. Christian Faith Society for the West Indies. 

1698. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

1701. Society for the Propagation of the Oo8))el in Foiclgn Parts. 

1783. Moravian (Episcopal) Missions of the United Bretlircn. 

1793. Baptist Missionary Society. 

1798. London Missionary SficJety. 

1796. Scottish Missionary Sociotf. 

1799. Church Mlsalonarjr Sode^. 

1799. Religious Tract Sociaty. 

1804. British and Foreign Bible Society. 

1808. London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews. 

1818. Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

1817. Oeneral Baptist Mlssionaiy Society. 

1828. Colonial and Cotitinental Church Society. 

1829. Church of Scotland Mission Boards. 

National Bible Society of Scotland. 

^ Holmes, Biet Sketches of (he Missums qf the United Brethren^ 
8; Oruit, ^mpton Lectures^ p. 190. | 
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1881. Trinitarian Bible Soelew. 

1882. Wesleyan Ladles* AnxlUary for Female tidaeatlon In Feriign OouiMia 

1884. Society for Promoting Female Education In the Best. , 

1838. United Seceaelon (now United Prethytarlan) Foreign Mlsstona. 

1836. Colonial Missionary Society. 

1840. Foreign Aid Society. 

Corn) Missionary Fund. 

1840. Welsh Cal\lni8tic Methodist Missionary Society. 

1841. Colonial Blshopilcs Fund, 

1841. Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society. ' 

Waldensian Missions Aid Fund. 

1848. Britlsii Society for tiie Pi*o)Mgatlon of tlie Gospel among the Jfiaa 

1848. Fro© Church of Scot bind Missions. 

i84d. ]*rimitivo Methodist Ah icun and Colonial Missions. 

Metiiodtst New Connexion in England Foreign Misslone. 

1844. South Amorlcan Missionary Society. 

1849. Evangolicul Continental Society. 

1883. Indian Female Normal School Society. 

1858. Lebanon Schools. 

1855. Piesbytcrlan Chuich in England Foreign Missions. 

1856. 1'urklsh Missions Aid Society. 

1856. United Methodist tree Chut dies Fondgn Missions. 

1858. Chiisflan Vomiicular Educa. um Society for India. 

1860. Cential AfVican Mission of the Engiisli Universities. 

1860. BilUsii Syrian Schoujs. 

Melanesian MlMlon. 

1865. Latllcs* AsstKdatlon fur Promoting Female Education among the Hetthlft 

1866. China Inhiud Mission. 

1867. IHdhI Feniule Medical Mission. 

1867. “Friends” lORdgn Mission Association. 

1868. Capt^ Towti Aid Association. 

1860. “ Friends” Mission in 8t iJu and Palestine*. 

Irish Prt‘Sbytcrlan Missions. 

1876. S[»anish and Portuguese Cliuitsh Aid Society. 

Coluiniila Mission. 

Original Secession Clturch Indian Mlssioii. 

1877. Cambridge Mission to Uelhl. 

1880. Cimrcl) of England Zenana Mlsslonuiy Society. 

United States of America. 

1788. Corporation for the l*ro)iugaiion of tho Qos)icl in Now England. 

1787. Society for Propagating the (iusiiel aiiioag tho Indians at BoatCO. 

1800. New lovk Mlssltmary Society. 

Connecticut Missionary .Society foi Indians. 

180.S United States Mission to the Cherokeos. 

1806. Western Missionary Society for Indians. 

1810. Hoard of (.'onunissioners for 1'orelgn Missions. 

1814. Huptlst MlssUmuiy Union. 

1819. Methodist Kpiseonul Church MiHsioiinry Society. 

1838. Free-Will Huptist Foieign Missionary Society in India. 

1835. Foreign Missions ot the Protestant Kpiseopal Chiireii. 

1887. Board of Foreign Missions of the Pivsiiytenan Cliurch. 

1837. Evangel ical IjUtlieran Foreign Missionary Hociuty. 

1843. Soventli Day Baptist .Mt>*smnary Society 

Strict Haiitlst Missionary .S(H-lcty. 

1H4:). Baptist I''ic(» Missionary Society. 

1845. Melliodist Episcopal Chuivli, South. ' 

1845. .Soutliern Baptist Convention. 

is 16. A me) Jean Misslonaiy Association. 

ir>57. Boaid of Foreign Missions of (Dutch) liefurmcd Church. 

1850. Bouid of Foieign Missions of United Presbyterian Cluncb 
American United Biflhiuii, Moravian. 

United States (teimaii Eviingellcul Mlsiionury Society. 

Amcrleiin Mexican Association. 

Indian Borne Missionary Assuclation 
Indian Missionary Assiadatlon. 
liocbi Bu])tlst Mlsnlonaiy Society. 

Women's Union Zenuna Missionary Society. 

{e) At the k*giniiiug o! tho jireseiit centmy the total sum OOB- 
trihuteil fur ProtoBtant miMBioiiH cun hardly be eaid to havi 
ain<)imt(>d to £50,000; in 1882 the amount rainod by BrltUb oon- 
tributioiiB alono to foreign miBBioiiB amounted to upwards of 
£ 1 , 000 , 000 , thus divided 


Church of England Missions £460,983 

Joint Societies of Churchmen and Nonconiornilsts 158,820 

Nomonformist Soetetlcs, English and Welsh 313,177 

Scottisii and Irish Societies 106,767 

Kuman Catholic Societies 10,910 


(tl) At the Bamo date it in calculated that there were about 500^ 
hcatlicn converte under in»true.tion, not counting thoae belonging 
to tiie Homan Catholic niiBHioiiH. At tlie ]>reBent day the converta 
from heathenism may lie estimated certainly at no loss than 
1,800,000, a single year (1878) showing an increaBe of about 60,000. 

(r) Wlicn the Society for the iVojiagation of the Gospel was 
founded in 1701, there were ])robably not twenty clergymen of the 
Church of England in foreign parts. The spiritnal, condition of 
the Kcttlcra in America and elsewhere was terrible ih/the extreme, 
and no effort was then made by the church to win over the heathen 
to C'hrist. But now the position which tho church holds in the 
British colonics and de[)cndcncies and many parts of heathendom 
is recognized by all. In those regions where the society labours, 
and which before it commenced its work were spiritnaUy the 
** waste places’* of the earth, there are, including the Aiii.drican 
Church (tho first fruits of the society’s efforts), 188 bishops, more 
than 5000 clergy, and upwards of 2,000,000 niombere of the 
communion. 

The above tables sufficiently indicate how varied are the* 
missionary agencies now at work, covering the heathen 


* See Scott Robertson, Analysis qf British Contribviums to Worei^w 
Missions^ 1883. 
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wodd with a network of mission outposts, which within 
the last century have won nearly two millions of converts 
to the Christian faith. 

The continuity of missionary enthusiasm maintained 
through the primitive, the mediaeval, and the modern periods 
of the church’s history, operating at every critical epoch, 
and surviving after periods of stagnation and depression, 
is a very significant fact. It is true that other religions 
have been called missionary religions, and that one of them 
occupies the first place in the religious census of mankind.^ 
But the missionary activity of Buddhism is a thing of the 
past, and no characteristic rite distinguishing it has found its 
way into a second continent; while, as for Mohammedanism, 
the character of its teaching is too exact a reflexion of the 
race, time, place, and climate in which it arose to admit 
of its becoming universal. ^ These and other religions of 
the far East may still maintain their hold over millions, but 
h must be admitted that their })rospect of endurance in 
the presence of advancing Christianity is very small, and 
it is difficult to trace the slightest probability of their 
harmonizing with the intellectual, social, and moral progress 
of the modern world. With all its deficiencies, the Christian 
church has gained the “ nations of the future,” and whereas 
in the 3d century the proportion of Christians to the 
whole human race was only that of one in a hundred and 
fifty, this has now been exchanged for one in five,® and it 
is indisputable that the progress of the human race at this 
moment is entirely identified with the spread of the 
influence of the nations of Christendom. 

Side by side with this continuity of missionary zeal, 
a noticeable feature is the immense influence of individual 
energy and the subduing force of personal character. 
Around individuals penetrated with Christian zeal and self- 
denial has centred not merely the life, but the very 
existence, of primitive, medirjval, and modern missions. 
What Ulfila was to the Gothic tribes, what Columba 
and his disciples were to the early Celtic missions, what 
Augustine or Aidan was to the British Isles, what Boni- 
face was to the churches of Germany and Anskar to 
those of Denmark and Sweden, that, on the discovery of a 
new world of missionary enterprise, was Xavier to India, 
Hans Egede to Greenland, Eliot to the Red Indians, 
Martyn to the church of Cawnpore, Marsden to the Maoris, 
Carey and Marshman to Burmah, Heber, Wilson, Milman, 
and Duff to India, Gray, Livingstone, Mackenzie, Steere, 
Callaway to Africa, Broughton to Australia, Patteson to 
Melanesia, Mountain and Peild to Newfoundland, Crowther 
to the Niger Territory, Brett to Guiana. At the most 
critical epochs such men have ever been raised up, and the 
reflex influence of their lives and self-denial has told upon 
Jie church at home, while apart from their influence the 
entire history of important portions of the world’s surface 
would have been altered. 

If from the agents themselves *^e turn to the work that 
has been accomplished it will not be disputed that the 
success of missions has been marked amongst rude and 
aboriginal tribes. What was true in the early missions 
has been found true in these latter times. The rude and 
barbarous northern peoples seemed to fall like full rii>c 
fruit before the first breath of the gospel.” The Goths 
and the Vandals who poured down upon the Roman empire 
war© evangelized so silently and rapidly that only a fact 
her© and there relating to their conversion has been 
preserved. Now this is exactly analogous to modern 
experience in the South Seas, America, and Africa. 
We must here content ourselves with a cursory survej 

^ Max HttUer, C^ips, iv. p. 265. 

• Newman, Grammar of Aaaent, p. 424. 

• CampanUive Progrtu of Anciemt and Modem Miaaiona, 
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of what missionary enterprise has accomplished in those 
re^ons and among the more civilized nations of Eastern 
Ama. 

Ths South Seas, — ^That missions have done much in these regions 
in supplying cannibalism, human sacrifices, and infantmide, 

! humanizing the laws of war, and elevating the social condition of 
j women, is a fact confirmed by the researches of Meinicke, Waitz, 

I Gerland, Oberlander, and even of Darwin.^ 

I In Australia work among the aborigine^ wherever it has been 
zealously conducted, has been blessed with signal success. Amongst 
the Papuans the Moravian stations of Ebenezer in the district of 
Wimmera, and Ramahyuck in that of Gippsland, can point to 
their little villages of 125 native Christian inhabitants, their 
cleanly houses, and their well-ordered churches. In the district of 
Soutli Adelaide, at Point Macloay, the Scottish Presbyterian Mission 
has been similarly successful, while in New Zealand the native 
population was converted almost within a single ^neration. In the 
islands north and north-west of Australia the Dutch missionaries 
have been especially successful in the Minahassa (see Celebes), 
of whose 114«000 inhabitants more than 80,000 have been won 
over to .the Cliristian faith, forming 195 communities with 125 
schools; and in southern Borneo, the Khenish Mission in the south 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in the north have 
been enabled to establish themselves firmly, while the former 
society has also done a great work among the Battaks in Sumatra. 
Amongst the ark-coloured races of Polynesia missionary work has 
made great advances through tlie labours of the London Missionary 
Society, the Wesloyans, and the American Board. Making Tahiti 
its basis of operations, the first-named society has carried on 
missionary operations in the islands of Australasia, Hervey, Samoa, 
Tokelau, and Ellice, while the American Board has witnessed 
equally favourable results in the Sandwich Islands, and in Micronesia 
(Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert Islands) the agents of the Hawaiian 
Association are actively at work under the direction of American 
missionaries. In Melanesia the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gosi)el, the eskyaus, the London Missionary Society, and the 
Presbyterians arc all actively engaged. The Fiji group stands out 
as one of the most promising centres of Christian civilization, and 
the governor. Sir A. Gordon, was enabled to report in 1879 that, out of 
a population of about 120,000, 102,000 are now regular worsbipi)er8 
in the churches, which number 800, while over 42,000 children are 
in attendance n 1534 Christian day schools. The Loyalty Islands 
have been occupied partly by Homan Catholic missions and partly 
by the London Missionary Society, while in the New Hebrides the 
missionaries of the Free Church of Scotland and of the Presby- 
terian churches of Canada, New Zealand, and Australia, in spite 
of many obstacles, the unbealthiness of the climate, and the variety 
of the dialects spoken, have upwards of 3000 natives receiving 
Christian teaching, 800 communicants, and 100 native teachers. 
On the islands of Banks, Santa Cruz, and Solomon, the English 
Episcopal Church is acliievingno little success, sending native youths 
for months at a time to Norfmk Island to receive instruction, whence 
they return again in order to spread the knowledge of truth at home. 
These islands will over be famous in connexion with the martyr 
death of the noble Bishop Patteson. 

The Uncivilized Peoples of America , — The quiet humble laboum 
of the Moravians have accomplished much in Greenland and 
Labrador, whilst among the Indians of Canada and the people of 
Hudson’s Bay the Society for the Propagation of the Gos|)el has 
not laboured in vain, nor the Church Missionary Society in the 
dioceses of Rupertslaiid, Rod River, Saskatchewan, and Moosonee. 
At Columbia, on the coast of the Pacific, a practical missionary genius 
named William Duncan has succeeded in civilizing a body of Indians 
degraded by cannibalism, and at his Metlakahtla mission stands 
at the head of a community of some thousand persons, which has a 
larger church than is to be found between there and San Francisco. 
Testimony to the value of the results achieved was borne in 1876 
by Lord Dufferin, then governor-general of Canada, who declared 
that he could hardly find words to express his astonishment at what 
he witnessed. Amongst the Indian tribes of the United States 
work is carried on by the Moravians, the American Board of Missions, 
the Presbyterians of the North and South, the Baptists, the Epis- 
copal Metuodists, and the ATuerican Missionary Society ; and the 
result is that 27,000 Indians, divided amongst the 171 communitiep 
of different denominations (including the Roman Catholic) are in full 
membership with the church, and have 219 places of worship, 
besides 366 schools attended by about 12,222 Indian children. The 
Cherokees. the Choctaws, the Creeks, the Chickasaws, have their 
own churches, schools, and academies, and may compare favourably 
botli intellectually and morally with their white neighbours in 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas.^ Amongst the negroes in the United 
States more than 1000 places of worship have been built since the 
last war, while the American Missionary Association alone has 
erected 26 academies with about 6000 stuaents, for the purpose of 


^ See Christliob, Foi*eiyn Miaaiona, p. 88. 
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preparing freed slaves to oe teachers and missionaries. Amongst 
the Indians on the Esseqnibo and Berbioe in Briti^ Guiana, Sie 
missions of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel have been 
rapidly extended, and now upwards of half the Indian population 
are members of Christian churches. In the British West Indies, 
through the united labours of various missionary societies, out of 
1,000,000 inhabitants upwards of 248,000 are returned as regular 
members of the churches, 86,000 as communicants, while 78,600 
children receive instruction in 1123 day schools, of which number 
about 45,000 belong to Jamaica. 

Passing to the southern promontory of South America, we find 
that the self-denying labours of Allen Gardiner are beginning to 
justify the devotion that prompted thorn. The London South 
American Missionaiy Society not only carries on its operations in 
the Falkland Islands, where youths from Tierra del Fuego receive 
instruction, but has founded stations in Tierra del Fuego itself, has 
roused the natives of Patagonia from their spiritual deadness, and 
has extended its labours even to the Indians in Brazil. 

Africa. — Here there are three m-oat regions of missionary activity, 
—on the west coast, in the south, and in some parts of the east. 

The largest and most fruitful mission field in West Africa is 
that of Sierra Leone, where at least seven-eighths of the |»eoplo 
are now Christians, though the first mission does not date further 
back than the present century ; ^ and important results have also 
been obtained in Senegambia (on the Pongas), in Old Calabar, and 
in the republic of Liberia. On the Gold and Slave Coasts the 
labo^ of English Wesleyan missionaries and of the North German 
missionary societies have been crowned with no small success, while 
the Basel Society, which celebrated its jubilee in 1878, bos extended 
its sphere of activity to Ashantce, tran.slating the Scriptures into 
the native languages, and changing primeval marshes into bright- 
looking Christian villages. In the Yoruba lands the Church 
Missionary Society has 11 stations, 5994 Christians, and 1657 
scholars, while on the Niger we are confronted with the interesting 
spectacle of negro preachers and teachers labouring under the 
coloured Bishop Crowther, carrying on a work which within the 
Inst few years was consecrated by the blood of martyrs. 

South Africa has for some time been a centre of missionary 
activity. Here thirteen British and Continental associations have 
proved that all the South African races, Hottentots and Kaffres, 
Fingoes and Bechuanas, Basutos and Zulus, are capable of attaining 
a considerable degree of Christian civilization, and can not only be 
instructed in handicraft and agriculture, but trained as ministers 
and teachers. A single instance of this is afforded in British 
Kaffraria by the Lovedalo Institute of the Free Church of Scotland, 
whore youths from all the above-mentioned tribes are taught along 
with Europeans, ai<d every Sunday sixty students proclaim the 
gospel in tno neighbouring villages. In the cause of mission work 
here few ever laboured more zealously than the late Bishop Gray, 
whoso diocese, when first constituted, included the whole cohmy 
of the Cape, but whose succe-ssor has now for his suffragans the 
bishops of Grahamstown, Maritzburg, St Helena, Bloemfontein, 
Zululand, St John’s, and Pretoria. 

East and East Central Africa, so long neglected, is now being 
rapidly occupied by missionary enterprise. Here the island of 
Madagascar nas been in ^reat part evangelized, while on the island 
of Mauritius the Anglican Mission has developed pre-eminent 
results. On the mainland, the coast of Zanzibar calls for sftecial 
notice. Here the little island of the same name has long been the 
seat of the Universities Mission to Central Africa, and the heroic 
Bishop Steere bos not only erected a cathedral on the site of the 
former slave-market, hut translated the New Testament into 
Sawahili, a language which can be understood by the tribes around 
the lakes, and even in Uganda. 

UM'Tia.— “0 miglity fortress! when shall these impenetrable 
brazen gates of thine he broken through?” was the mournful 
exclamation of Valignani, the successor of Xavier, as ho gazed in 
sadness at the mountains of China. The words well express the 
incredible difficulties which this largest and most tliiekly peopled 
heathen land in the world, with its petrified constitution and 
culture of three thousand years, presents in the way of missionary 
effort. The coun^ itself, the people, their speech, their manners, 
their religion, their policy, seemed to unite in opposing an insuper- 
able barrier, hut history has to record how efforts have been made 
by many bodies, and at many times, to break it down. An early 
Ti^estorian Church established itself in the empire, but was either 
uprooted, or died out in course of time. In the 16th century the 
Jesuits undertook the task, and in spite of the persecutions which 
they have undergone the missions of the Roman Church, with their 
numerous foreign clergy and their hosts of natives of different 
ecclesiastical degrees, nave attained no small measure of success. 
Before the country was really opened to foreigners by the treaty 
of Tientsin, pioneers proceeaed thither from America, and from 
the London Missionary Society. The labours of Dr Legge 
in translating and reducing to system the Chinese classics are 


well known. At the present da^r it la eatlmated that there are 
upwards of 29 societies at work in the country, with about 250 
ordained missionaries and 63 female teachers, and the number ia 
constantly increasing. These societies, of which the laigeat pro- 
portion belong to England, and the next larrat to America, support, 
It is estimated, 20 theological schools, 80 higher boarding schools 
for boys with 611 scholars, 38 for girls with 777 scholars, 177 di^ 
schools for hoys with 4000 to 5000 pupils iu attendance, 82 for giria 
with 1307, wnilo 16 missionary hospitals and 24 disj^nsariea are 
under the direction of medical missionaries, whose work in China has 
been recognized almost from the first as the source of the greatest 
blessing. The mission centres stud the east coast from Hong Kong 
and Canton to tlie frontiers of Manchuria in the north ; thenoe 
they advance little by little every year into the interior, while as 
yet the western provinces are scarcely touched by missionary effort 
The literary labours of the various societies have been carried on 
with the utmost perseverance ; and on the foundations laid by a 
Morrison and a Milne later toilers have been enabled to raise a 
superstructure of tmuslatioiis of various fKirtions of the Bible, as 
well ns various, (‘hristian hooks and religious and general periodicals 
which constitute a means of vast importance towards gradually 
pining over this land of culture. At Peking a Russian mission 
has been labouring for more than one luindred and fifty years. 
The Society for the Propagation of the Gosjiel and the Cnurch 
Missionary Society have lately 0 }>ened up new centres in this 
almost limitless country.* 

Japan . — Of the missions in Japan it is as yet too early to fore- 
cast the future, 'riu* signing of the eotnmercial treaties of 1854 
and 1858 with America and England was followed in 1859 by 
efforts on the jiart of the American chiinihes to extend a knowledge 
of Christianity, and in these Bishop Williams, an accomplished 
Japanese scholar, proved liimsolf a valuable leader and guide. 
Soon afterwards other societies found their way into the country, 
and in March 1872 the Hrst Japanese (U)ngregution, of 11 convert 
wa.H constituted in Yokohama. Within the lost eight years theae 
11 have increased to 1200, while the American misHioiis have been 
supplemented by those of the ('hurch Missionary Society and thtf 
Society for the t*ro])agntion of the Goh[k! 1. Nearly every mission 
has what may he called a high achool for girls, and these institu* 
tions are very )) 0 pular. Thousands of copies also of the Gospela 
have been circulat'd in Ja)>aneHe, and reitrcsontatives of nearly all 
the missions are engaged in tninslating tlie entire New Testament, 
while a Russo-Greek mission lias established itself in the north, and 
is advancing steadily, having already made about 8000 converts.* 
Thus, when it is considered that in the beginning of the 17rii 
century the Japanese Government drove out the Portugese and 
nia.MHacre(i the native (Catholic converts, and prohibited all (liiristiana 
under pain of death from ever setting foot in the country, and when 
it is borne in mind that many of these old laws against Christianity 
have not yet been n^jiealed and that the old distrust of strangers is 
still ])lain)y disi'eruible among the governing classes, it is clear that, 
while there is much ground for hu{>e, effectual results can only be 
the work of time. 

What is true of China and Ja|)an applies with tenfold 
force to India. Here the results acdiinved resemble those which were 
atUiiied in the conllict bi^tween Christianity and the religion of old 
pagan Rome, with its mass of time-honoured customs interwoven 
with the literature, institutions, and history of the empire. 
Against the influence of jirestige and settled prejudice the wave of 
the gospel heat for eenturies in vain. Slowly and gradually it waa 
undermining the fabric, hut no striking results were immediately 
visible. So also in India with the Hindu projier Christianity haa 
hitherto made inapprw’iahle progress, wnilo among the rude 
aboriginal or non-Aryan tribes its success has been remarkable. 
Indefiendently of Roman Catholic iiiissioiiH upwards of twenty-eight 
societies are earnestly engaged in tin; English mission field, and the 
following figures will give some idea of the progress that has been 
made during the last twenty or thirty years. In British India, 
including Burnmli and Ccylmi, it is estimated that in 1852 there 
were 22,400 comniunicants and 128,000 native Christians young 
and old; in 1862 these had increased to 49,681 communicants and 
213,182 native (ffiristiaiis;, iu 1872 there had been a’ further in- 
crea.se to 78,494 communicants and 318,368 native Christians, while 
in 1878 the latter figures rose to 460,000. When we look at the 
share that each of the societies haa had in this increase, we find 
that the Society for the Propagation of the Gog]iel and the Church 
Missionary Society together have since 1850 increased in member- 
ship from 61,442 to upwards of 164,000; the London Missionary 
Society from 20,000 to upwards of 48,000 ; the Presbyterian 
missions of Scotland, England, Ireland, and America from 800 to 
10,000 ; the Basel mission in India from 1000. to 6805 ; the Baptist 
missionary societies (including the American as ifeil as the En^iah) 
from 80 ^0 to 90,000 ; the five Lutheran societies f^m 8816 to 
about 42,000. In some places the progress made has been exoe p- 

s The Roman CathoUc Mtulon had 404,630 converta in China la ISTi, wMi a 
yearly Increaie of about 3000. 

3 Ohristtleb, J’oreifn MUtiofu, p. 332. 
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tiondlT nipid. In Ciiddapali, e.g., in the Telugtt terntory, the 
■ Society for the ProiMigation of the Gospel and the London Mumou- 
wy Society laboured side by side for upwards of thirty years without 
w fayiittg over more than 200 converts. Then on^ a sudden tliere 
■prang up a revival among tlic non -caste [wpulation, and the 200 
became nearly 11,000. Among the Kols, after five years’ waiting, 
the Gossner missionaries ba])tized their first converts in 1850; now 
in the German and Englisli stations together those amount to about 
40,000. Since the famine, however, in 1878-79, the increase of new 
eonverts has been still more rapid, and the practical experience of 
the superiority of Christian pity to heathen selfishness and of the 
helplessness of their heathen deities, united with the effect produced 
by persistent missionary labour in past years, brought thousands 
into the fold of the chuix-h. Thus in the Tinnevelly district, where 
the Church Missionary Society carries on its o^ierations, upwards of 
11,000 heathens applied in 1878 to Bishop Sargent and his native 
clergy for instruction preparatory to baptism. ^ In the same district, 
in connexion with tlie Society fer the J’ropagation of the Gospel, 
between July 1877 and the end of June 1878 upwards of 23,564 
pemns betook themselves to Bishop Caldwell and his fellow- 
mbourers for Christian teaching. Thus the English Church mis- 
sions in Tinnevelly and Ramnad received in little more than a year 
and a half an increase of 35,000 souls, ^ and tlie Propa^tion Society 
is now proclaiming the gospel in nearly six hundred and fifty 
villages in the Tinnevelly tlistrict, amongst not merely food-seeking 
** rice Christians ” but those w’ho have had the courage to face severe 

E eraecution for joining the Christian church. Encouraging progress 
as also been made among the Saiitals and the Karens in Burmah 
and Pe^. Sjieaking generally, it may be said that the largest 
proportion of native converts is in the south, in the presidency of 
Madras ; next to southern India the most fruitful field is Biimiah, 
where the American Baptist missions are carrying on a .successful 
work among the Karens, while the Propagation Society has founded 
many schoms on the Ira wadi, and i>enetrated up to Rangoon, and 
beyond British territory to Mandalay; next in pointof numbers stand 
Bengal and the North-West Provinces. Here the largest contingent 
is supplied by the missions in Chutid Nagjmr, among the aboriginal 
tribes of the Kols, while the Santal mission also presents many 
promising features. For the Punjab district and that of SinO, 
the Church Missionaiy Society has planted in Lahore a flourishing 
theological seminary for Christian Hindus, Sikhs, and Mohammed- 
ans, and Christianity has advanced thence by way of Peshawar 
into Afghanistan and Kashmir. It thus appears that by far the 
greatest measure of success has been obtained amount the aboriginal 
races and those who are either of low caste or of no caste at all, 
while the real strongholds of the Hindu religion and civilization 
still stand out like strong fortresses and defy the attempts of the 
besiegers. Still the disintegrating agency of contact witn Christi- 
anity is working out its slow but sure results. ** Statistical facts,” 
writes Sir Bartle Frere, “ can in no way convey any adequate idea 
of the work done in any part of India. Tlie effect is often enormous 
where there has not been a single avowed conversion. The teaching 
of Christianity amongst 160 millions of civilized industrious Hindus 
and Mohammedans in India is effecting changes, moral, social, and 
political, which for extent and rapidity in efiect are far more extra- 
ordinary than any that have been witnessed in modem Europe.” 
“The number of actual converts to Christianity in India,” says 
Lord Lawrence, “docs not by any means give an adequate result 
of missionary labours. There are thousands of persons scattered 
over India who from tlie knowledge they have acquired either 
directlv or^ indirectly through dis.semi nation of Christian trutli 
and Christian principles have lost all belief in Hinduism and 
Molmmmedanism, and are in their conduct influenced by higher 
motives, who yet fear to make an open profession of the change 
in them lest they should be looked ujion as outcasts and lepers 
by their own people.” To some such a negative result may at 
first sight appear discouraging ; but, read by the light of liistory, 
it marks a natural, almost a necessary, stage of transition from 
an ancient historical religion to Christianity. The Brahma Somaj 
is not the fii-st instance where a system too vague and shadowy 
and too deficient in the elements of a permanent religion has 
filled the interval between the al)andonmoijt of the old and the 

S ince of a new faith. Tlie cultured classes amongst the 
and Romans experienced in their day, after the popular 
X^rtbolog^ had ceased to satisfy, a ]>eriml of semi-scepticism before 
Curiitianity had secured its hold. Meantime in India the indirect 
Mptnoies which are at work — the results of war and conquest, of 
^ropeiin science and Eurojiean literature, of the telegraph and 
; tlld lailWBy, the book and the ncwsjuijier, the college and the school, 
ths diailge of laws liallowod by immemorial usage, the disregard of 
tlino-llOiKmred prejudices, the very presence of Europeans in all 
parts of the country— all these various influences are gradually 
brindilig about results analogous to that to which Sir James Mack- 
istosn referred in a conversation with Henry Martyn, when the 

^ Abilraet of Church Miaaionh^v Society's Report for 1879, p. 13. 

* Raport e/ihs JPrcpapatwn sSi^yfor 1879, p. 31 ag. 


Oriental world was made Greek by the muiommm oi Ateander in 
order to make way for the religion of Christ But when' to these 
indireat influences we add the effects of direct missionary instmo- 
tion, of trainiim schools like those of the Free Church of Scotland 
in Madras, of Bishop Sargent in Tinnevelly, of Bishop Cotton in 
ths North- West Provinces, of Zenana missions now carried on-on an 
extensive scale amongst the female population, of the numerous 
missionaiy presses at work circulating thousands of copies of the 
Holy Scrip^res and of Christian books, it is obvious that, small 
and insimificant as these agencies may seem compared with the 
magnitude of the work required to be done, there has been a 
great advance made during recent years. The present century 
of missions may favourably compare with the primitive and 
mediaeval ages of the church, and the continuity of the missionary 
spirit operating, as we have seen, after long periods of stagnation 
and depression is the best guarantee of its ultimate and more com- 
plete success at the close or the present epoch, during which, to use 
Karl Ritter’s expression, “ almost all the rivers of tiie earth have 
begun to run in double currents, and nearly all the seas and rivers 
have become the seas and rivers of civilization.” (G. F, M.) 

MISSISSIPPI. The territory drained by the Missis- 
sippi river and its tributaries includes the greater part 
of the United States of America lying between the Alle- 
ghany Mountains on the east and the Rocky Mountains 
on the west, and has an area (1,244,000 square miles) con- 
siderably larger than all central Europe. The central artery 
through which the drainage of this region passes is called 
the Mississippi river for about 1300 miles above its mouth. 
The name is then usurped by a tributary, while the main 



stream becomes known as the Missouri. From its remote 
sources in the Rocky Mountains to the Gulf of Mexico 
the total length of the river is about 4200 miles. The 
other principal tributaries are the Ohio, the Atkansas, and 
the Red River, but the Yazoo and the St Francis often 
make dangerous contributions in seasons of flood. 

The tables given below exhibit the hydraulic features 
of the Mississippi and its principal tributaries. ^ 

Belpw the influx of the Ohio the Mississippi traverses 
aUufiaL bottom lands liable to overflow in flood seasons. 
The soji! is of inexhaustible fertility, producing large crops 
of eom iu the northern portion, cotton in the middle dis- 
trict; ahd sugar, rice, and orange groves near the mouth. 
These bottom lands, averaging alwut 40 miles in width, 
extend from north to south for a distance of 500 miles, 
having a general southern slope of 8 inches to the mile. 
The river winds through them.i»'45t devious course for 1100 
miles, occasionally on the east side washing blufls from 100 
to 300 feet in height, but usually confined by banks of its 
own creation, which, as with all sediment-bearing rivers 
of like character, are highest near the stream itseR. The 
general lateral slope towards the foot hills is about inches 
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b 5000 feet, bat tino uuHnal fall in the first mile is about 
7 feet. Thus apparently fdfioismg a low ridge through the 
bottom lands, the tawny sea sweeps onwaM with great 
velocity, eroding its banks in the bends and rebuilding 
them on the points, now forming islands by its deposits, 
and now removing them as the direction of the flow is 
modified by the never-ending changes in progress. Chief 
among such changes is the formation of cut-offs. Two 
eroding bends gradually approach each other until the water 
forces a passage across the narrow neck. As the channel 
distance between these bends may be many miles, a cascade 
perhaps 5 or 6 feet in height is formed, and the torrent 
rushes through with a roar audible for miles. The banks 
dissolve like sugar. In a single day the course of the river 
is changed, and steamboats pass where a few hours before 
the plough had been at work. The checking of the current 
at the upper and lower mouths of the abandoned channel 
soon obstructs them by deposit, and forms in a few years 
one of the characteristic crescent lakes which are so marked 
a feature on the maps. 
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The total area of the bottom lands is about S2,000 
square miles, of whidi only a narrow strip along the 
immediate banks of the main river and of its prboipal 
bayous and tributaries has even yet been brought unto 
cultivation. A proper system of protection against overflow 
would throw open 2,500,000 acres of ri^ sugar lan d, ' 

7.000. 000 acres of the best cotton land in the world, and 

1.000. 000 acres of corn land of unsurpassed fertility. 

The work of embankment began in 1717, when the 
engineer De la Tour erected a dyke or levee 1 mile long to 
protect the infant city of New Orleans from over&w. 
Progress at first was slow. In 1770 the settlements 
extended only 30 miles above and 20 miles below New 
Orleans ; but by 1828 the levees, although quite insufllcient 
in dimensions, had become continuous nearly to the mouth 
of Bed River. In 1850 a great impulse was given to 
systematic embankment by the U.S. Government, which 
gave over to the several States all unsold swamp and over- 
flowed lands within their limits to provide a fund for‘ re- 
claiming the districts liable to inundation. The action 


Tributaries of tht Lower Missiasipjn. 


River, 

DlRtanco 

from 

Mouth. 

Elevation 
above Sea. 

Width 

between 

Bunks. 

Ranffo 
between 
Hiffh and 
Low Water. 

llllCh Water 
Cross Section. 

Remarks. 

Missovri — 

Source 

Miles. 

2,908 

2,824 

2,644 

1,894 

Feet. 

6,800? 

4,319 

2,845 

2,188 

1,065 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Square Feet. 



Three Forks 





Area of basin, 518,000 square miles; rainfall. 20*9 
inches; annual dischargo, 8^^ billionii [».#,, 

Fort Benton 

1.500 
1,600 

2.500 
8,000 
3,000 

6 



Fort Union 



K 3,780,000,000,000] cubic feet ; ratio between 

Sioux City 

'842 




drainage and rainfall, mean discharge per 

St Joseph 

484 

'756 

20 

76,000 

76,000 


second, 120,000 cubic feet. 

Month 

0 

381 

86 


Upper Mississippi — 
Source 

1,830 

998 

1,680 

1,290 


Area of basin, 109,000 square miles; rainfall, 86*2 
inches ; annual discharge, 8^ billions onbio 
foot ; ratio between drainage and rainfall, iVb » 
mean discharge j^cr second, 106,000 cubic feet. 

Swan River 

120 




St Paul 

658 

'670 

1,200 

5,000 

20 

100,000 


Rock Island 

810 

505 

16 

100,000 


Mouth 

0 

881 

5,000 

35 

100,000 

1 

J 

Ohio — 

Coudersport 

1,265 

975 

1,649 

699 


Area of basin, 214,000 square miles; rainfall, 41*6 

Pittsburg 

1,’200 

46 ‘ 

' 60, m 


> inches; annual dischargo, 5 billions cubic feet$ 

Cincinnati 

515 

432 

42 


^ ratio between drainage and rainfall, mean 

Mouth 

0 

275 

3*,6()0 

51 

isoiboo 

J 

' discharge per second, 158,000 cubic feet. 

Arkansas^ 

Source 

1,.514 

1,289 

992 

10,000 

3,672 

1,658 

518 

160 



Bent’s Fort 

5,000 

*6 

soiboo 

1 

Area of basin, 189,000 square miles; rainfall, 29*8 

flfeat Bond 

5,000 



inches ; annual discharge. 2 billions cubic feet; 

Fort Smith 

522 

1,500 

25 

7biboo 


ratio between drainage and rainfall, tHfcj mean 

Ijitti® Rock 

250 

252 

1,500 

1,600 

85 

70,000 


discharge per second, 63,000 cabic feet. 

Mouth 

0 

162 

45 

70,000 


Bed River — 

Near source 

1,200 

820 

2,450 

2,000 

8 

12,000 


) Area of basin, 97,000 stjuare miles; rainfall, 89 

Preston 

641 

2,000 



1 inches; annual discharge, billions cubic feet; 

Shreveport 

880 

180 

800 

26 

1 4b*boo 


[ ratio between drainage and rainfall, ; mean 

Mouth 

0 

54 

800 

45 

40,000 


) discharge per second, 57,000 cubic feet. 


Ttw Lower Mississippi, 


' 

Distance 

from 

Mouth. 

HlKh 
Water 
Elevation 
above Sea. 

Fell per 
Mile. 

Width 

between 

Bonks. 

Least Low 
Water Depth 
upon the 
Bars. 

Uanffo 
between 
High ami 
Low Water. 

Area of Gross 
Seellon at 
Illgti Water. 

Remarks. 

Mouth of Missouri 

Miles. 

1,286 

1,270 

1,097 

1,076 

872 

Feet. 

416-0 

Feet 

Feet 

Feet 

) 

Feet. 

Square Feet 

> 

Drainage area, 
1,244,000 sqnare 
miles; rainfall, 30*4 
inches; annual dis- 
charge (including 
three outlet toy- 

- ous), 

of cubic feet ; ratio 

St Louis 

408-0 

0-600 


f 2-0 

37*0 

... 


Cftiro 

322-0 

0-497 

j 4,470 
) 


51*0 


191,000 


polumbiia 

310-0 

0-571 

1 6-0 

47-0 



MAinnhia 

221-0 

0 486 

40*0 




Gaines landing. 

647 

149-0 

0-320 

( 


1 



Nstchei!^-* 

878 

66-0 

0*309 

4,080 

6-0 ^ 

51*0 

' 

199,000 


Red River landing 

816 

49-6 

0-266 

1 

44-3 




Baton Rouge 

245 

33-9 

0-220 

8,000 

... 

31*1 


1 200,000 


Donaldson villo 

198 

26-8 

0-156 


24-3 



and rainfall, 
mean discharge per 

Carrollton , 

121 

16-2 

0-147 



14*4 


' 199,000 


Fnrf St Pbilin 

87 

6-2 

0-119 

1 2,470 

... 

4*5 



second, 67u,(B^ 

TYMid nf pMHAfl 

17 

2*9 

0-116 

... 

2-8 




cubic feet. 

Gulf 

0 

0*0 

0*171 


... 

0*0 

... 

- 
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resulting from this caused aianti in Louisiana, for the great 
bottom lands above were believed to act as reservoirs to 
receive the highest flood wave ; and it was imagined that 
if they were closed by levees the lower country would 
be overwhelmed whenever the river in flood rose above 
its natural banks. The aid of the Gk)vernment was in- 
voked, and Congress immediately ordered the necessary 
investigations and surveys. This work was placed in 
charge of Captain (now General) Humphreys, and an 
elaborate report covering the results of ten years of investi- 
gation was published just after the outbreak of the civil 
war in 1861. The second of the tables given above, and 
indeed most of the physical facts respecting the river, are 
quoted from this standard authority. 

To understand the figures of the table it should be noted 
that at the mouth of Red River, 316 miles above the passes, 
the water surface at the lowest stage is only 5^ feet above 
the level of the Gulf, where the mean tidal oscillation is 
about 1-j^ feet. The river channel in this section is there- 
fore a freshwater lake, nearly without islands, 2600 feet 
wide and 100 feet deep along the deepest line. At the 
flood stage the surface rises 50 feet at the mouth of Red 
River, but of course retains its level at the Gulf, thus giving 
the head necessary to force forward the increased volume 
of discharge. Above the mouth of Red River the case 
is essentially different. The width increases and the depth 
decreases; islands become numerous; the oscillation be- 
tween high and low water varies but little from 50 feet 
until the mouth of the Ohio is reached — a distance of 
about 800 miles. Hence the general slope in long distances 
is here nearly the same at all stages, and the discharge 
is regulated by the varying resistances of cross section, and 
by local changes in slope due to the passage of flood waves 
contributed by the different tributaries. The effect of 
these different physical conditions appears in the compara- 
tive volumes which pass through the channel. At New 
Orleans the maximum discharge hardly reaches 1,200,000 
cubic feet per second, and a rising river at high stages 
carries only about 100,000 cubic feet per second more than 
when falling at the same absolute level ; while just below 
the mouth of the Ohio the maximum flood volume reaches 
1,400,000 cubic feet per second, and at some stages a 
rising river may carry one-third more water than when 
falling at the same absolute level. 

The percentage of sedimentary matter carried in suspen- 
sion by the water varies greatly at different times, but is 
certaiidy not dependent upon the stage above low water. 
It is chiefly determined by the tributary whence the water 
proceeds, but is also influenced by the caving of the banks, 
which is always excessive when the river is rapidly falling 
after the spring flood. In long periods the sedimentary 
matter is to the water by weight nearly as 1 to 1 500, and 
by bulk as 1 to 2900. The amount held in suspension 
and annually contributed to the Gulf constitutes a prism 
1 mile square and 263 feet high. In addition to this 
amount a large volume, estimate at 1 mile square and 
27 feet high annually, is pushed by the current along the 
bottom and tlius transported to the Gulf. 

The mean annual succession of stages for long periods 
is quite uniform, but so many exceptions are noted that 
no definite prediction can safely be made for any particular 
epoch. The river is usually lowest in October. It rises 
rapidly until checked by the freezing of the northern 
tributaries. It begins to rise again in February, and attains 
its hipest point about the 1st of April. After falling a few 
feet it again rises until, early in June, it attains nearly the 
same level as before. After this it rapidly recedes to low- 
water mark. As a rule the river is above mid-stage from 
January to August inclusive, and below that level for the 
remainder of the ye<»** 


It has been established hy measurement and obeervation 
that the great bottom lands above Red River before the conr 
struction of their levees did not serve as reservoirs to 
diminish the maximum wave which passed throu^ 
Louisiana in great flood seasons. They had already become 
filled by local rains and by water escaping into them from 
the Mississippi through numerous bayous, so that at the 
date of highest water the discharge into the river near their 
southern larders was fully equal to the volume which the 
wave had lost in passing along their fronts. 

In fine, the investigations between 1850 and 1860 estab- 
lished that no diversion of tributaries was possible ; that no 
reservoirs artificially constructed could keep back the spring 
freshets which caused the floods ; that the making of cut- 
offs, which had sometimes been advocated as a measure of 
relief, so far from being beneficial, was in the highest degree 
injurious ; that, while outlets within proper limits were 
theoretically advantageous, they were impracticable from 
the lack of suitable sites ; and, finally, that levees properly 
constructed and judiciously placed would afford protection 
to the entire alluvial region. 

During the civil war (1861-65) the artificial embankments 
were neglected ; but after its close large sums were expended by the 
States directly interested in repairing them. The work was done 
without concert upon defective plans, and a great flood early in 
1874 inundated the country, causing terrible sulferiiig and loss. 
Congress, then in session, passed an Act creating a commission of 
five engineers to determine and report on the best system for the 
permanent reclamation of the entire alluvial region, ^eir report, 
rendered in 1875, endorsed the conclusions of that of 1861, and 
advocated a general levee system on each bank. This system 
comprised — (1) a main embankment raised to specified heights 
sufficient to restrain the floods; and (2), where reasonable security 
against caving required considerable areas near the river to 
thrown out, exterior levees of such a height as to exclude ordinary 
high waters but to allow free passage to great floods, which as a 
rule only occur at intervals of five or six years. The back country 
would thus be securely protected, and a safe refuge would bo pro- 
vided for the inhabitants and domestic animals living upon the 
portion subject to occasional overflow. An en^neering organiza- 
tion was proposed for constructing and maintaining these levees, 
and a detailed topographical survey was recommended to determine 
their precise location. Congress promptly approved and ordered 
the survey ; but strong opposition on constitutional grounds was 
raised to the construction of the levees by the Government. 

In the meantime complaints began to be heard rejecting the 
low-water navigation of the river below the mouth of the Ohio. 
Forty-three places above the mouth of Red River afforded depths 
of less than 10 feet, and thirteen places depths less than 6 feet, the 
aggregate length of such places being about 150 miles. A board 
of five army enmneers, appointed in 1878 to consider a plan of 
relief, reported that 10 feet could probably be secured by narrow- 
ing the wide places to about 3500 feet with hurdle work, brush 
roj) 08 , or brush dykes designed to cause a deposit of sediment, 
and by protecting caving banks, when necessaiy, by such light and 
cheap mattresses as experience should show to be best suited to the 
work. Experiments in these methods were soon begun upon the 
river above Cairo, and have since proved of decided benefit. 

In June 1879 Congress created a commission of seven members 
to mature plans to correct, permanently determine, and deepen the 
channel, to protect the banks of the river, to improve and give 
safety to navigation, to prevent destructive floods, and to promote 
and facilitate commerce. Up to 1882 appropriations amounting 
to £1,285,000 were made to execute the plans of this commission, 
but with provisos that none of the funds were to be expended 
in repairing or building levees for the protection of land against 
overflow, although such levees might be constructed if necessary 
to deepen the clmnnel and improve navigation. Acting under this 
authority, the commission have allotted considerable sums to repair 
existing breaks in the levees ; but their chief dependence is upon 
contracting the diannel at low water by promoting lateral deposits, 
and upon protecting the high-water banks against caving by mats of 
brush, wire, &c., ballasted where necessary with stone, — substan- 
tially the plans proposed by the army board of 1878. 

The bars at the emux of the passes at the mouth of the Mississippi 
have long been recognized as serious impediments to commerce. 
The river natmlly d&harges through three principal branches, the 
south-west pass, tne south pass, and the north-east pass, the latter 
through two ohiumels, the most northern of which is called Pass k 
POutro. The ruling depth on the several bars varies with the 
discharge over them, which in turn is controlled by the sueceariva 
advances of the passes. In the natural condition the ga aa t a af 
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iepth aoes not exceed 12 or 18 feet The first appropriation by 
Congress to secure increased depth was made in 1^7, and was ex- 

C aed in an elaborate survey and in a system of dredging by 
kets, but the plan of a ship canal was also discussed. At the 
next appropriation, made in 1852, a board of officers, appointed 
hy the war department, recommended trying in succession— (1) 
snrriiig up the bottom by suitable machinery, (2) dredging by 
buckete, (3) constructing parallel jetties 5 miles long at the 
south-west pass, to Ik) extended as found necessary, (4) closing 
lateral outlets, and (5) constructing a ship canal. A depth of 18 
feet was secured by the first plan, and was maintained until the 
available funds were exhausted. Under the next aj>])ropriation 
(1868) an abortive attempt was made to apj>ly the plan of jetties 
to the south-west iiass. This failed from defects in execution by 
the contractors, but a depth of 18 feet was finally secured by dredg- 
ing and scraping. The report of 1801 discussed the subje^ot of bar 
formation at length. Although it approved the plan of jetties and 
closure of outlets as correct in theory, the stirring up of the bottom 
by scrapers during the flood stages of the river (six months annually) 
was recommended by it as the most economical and least objection- 
able. After the war this recommendation was carried into ellcc.t 
for several years with iinjirovod machinery, giving at a mo<lemto 
annual cost a depth at times reaching 20 feet at extreme low water, 
but experience indicated that not much more than 18 feet could be 
steadily maintained. This depth, entirely satisfactory at firat, soon 
became insufficient to meet the growing demands of commerce, and 
in 1873 Major Howell, the engineer in charge, revived the ja-o- 
jeot of a ship canal. The subject was discus.sod carefully by a lM)ard 
of army engineers, the majority approving a ship canal. In 1874 
Congress constituted a special board w’hich, after visiting Europe 
and examining similar works of improvement there, reported 
in favour of constructing jetties at the south jouss, sulKstantially 
upon the plan used by Mr Caland at the mouth of the Mou.se ; 
and in March 1875 Captain .T. IJ. Eads and associates were authorizi-d 
by Congi’e js to open by contract a broad and deep channel through 
the south jiass upon the general jdan proposed by this board. This 
contract called for “ the inaintcnance of a channel of 30 feet in depth 
and 350 feet in width for twenty years "by ** the construction of 
thoroughly substantial and permanent works hy which said channel 
may be maintained for all time after their completion. " The jetties 
were to be not leas than 700 feet apart. The sum of £1,080,000 was 
to he paid for obtaining this channel, and £412,000 for maintuining 
it for twenty years. In addition, the contractors wore authorized to 
use any materials on the public lands suitable for and needed in the 
work. The south pass was 12 iPd miles long. It had an average width 
of 730 foot and a minimum interior channel depth of 29 feet. The 
distance from the 30-foot curve inside the mss across the bar to 
the 30-foot curve outside was 11,900 fe(it. Tue minimum depth at 
average flood tide on the bar was about 8 feet. Tlio discharge at 
the mouth was about 67,000 cubic feet of water per second, trans- 
porting annually about 22 million cubic yards oC sediment in sus- 
pemsion to the Gulf. A small island ami shoal existed at the head 
of the jmss, the channel there having a miniiiium depth of 17 feet. 
The work was begun on Juno 2, 1875, and has been so far success- 
ful that during the year ending June 30, 1882, a channel was main- 
tained having a lea.st depth of 30 feet between the jetties and extend- 
ing through the bar. Its least width was 20 feet, the average 
being 105 feet. The 26-foot channel had a least width of 200 fe*T, 
Bxcept for a few days. In the pass itself the 26-foot channel had 
a least width of 60 feet. A very powerful dredge-boat was at work 
between and beyond the jetties 87 days, of which 51 were dcvotiMl 
to the channel in the Gulf. A deepening of 0 feet has occurred 
in Pass k POutre near its head since 1875. Up to the pit-sent 
time the work has proved of great benefit to the commerce ot New 
Orleans. 

For further details, sec River Engineering. (H. L. A.) 

MISSISSIPPI, one of the Southern States of the 
American Union, derives its name from the river which 
for more than 600 miles forms its western boundary 
between the 35th and 31st parallels of north latitude, 
separating it from Arkansas and Louisiana. Tlie boundary 
with the latter State is continued along the 3l8t parallel, 
for 110 miles, to the Pearl river, and then down tlie Pearl 
to its mouth. The Gulf of Mexico, eastward from the 
mouth of Pearl river, completes the southern boundary. 
On the north the 35th parallel, from the Mississii^pi river 
to the Tennessee, separates the State from Tennessee, and 
the boundary then follows the latter river to the mouth 
of Bear Creek, in 34“ 53' N. lat, and 88® 15' W. long. 
The eastern boundary of the State, separating it from 
Alabama, follows a line drawn from the mouth of Bear 
Creek about seven degrees west of south to what was 
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“ the north-western corner of Washington county on the 
Tombigbee,” and thence due south to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Shij), Horn, Cat, and Petit Bois Islands, and those nearer 
the shore, form a part of Mississippi. The extreme length 
of the State, north and south, is 330 miles, and its 
maximum breadth is 188 miles. Under the United States 
surveys, begun in 1803, the State has been divided into 
townships and sections, except such parts as were at the 
first owned by individuals. The area of the State is given 
in the census reports for 1880 as 4G,340 square miles. 

Topography , — There arc no mountains in Mississippi, 
"but a considerable differeii(!c of level exists between the 
continuously low, flat, alluvial region lying along and 
between the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, called “the 
Bottom,” and nearly all the reinainder of tlie State, which 
is classed as upland. The latter ]>art, comjirising five- 
sixths of the wl'iole, is an undulating plateau whose general 
elevation above the water f)f the Gulf of Mexico increases 
to 150 feet within a few miles of the coast, and varies 
clsewhero from 150 to 500 or COO feet. Some exceptional 
ridges are probably 800 foot high. The streams of this 
region flow in valleys varying in width from a few hundred 
yards to sevcml miles. Tlie fall of each river is not great, 
and is quite uniform. Usually a considerable part of the 
valley of each larger stri;am is several foot above its present 
liigh water mark, and forms the “lioinmock,” or “second 
bottom ” lands. On some of the rivers the lowest part of 
the valley, subject to overflow, is several miles in width, 
and bears a resemblance to the Mississippi Bottom. 

Kidges or plateaus everywhere in the upland region 
divide the contiguous basins of creeks and rivers, descending 
more or less abruptly to their valk\)'H. In the north-eastern 
part of the State, almost level prairies cover largo areas 
overlying a Cfretaceoiis formation called llottcn Limestone, 

A lino of abrupt bJufTs, extending southward from the 
north-west (corner of the State, divides the upland region 
from the Bottom, wliere the general surface lies below 
the high-water h-vel of the Mississippi river. A few low 
ridges, running north and south, and embracing about 
200,000 acres, are barely above high water. The culti- 
vated lands in the Bottom lie on these, and on the borders 
of the rivers and the numerous lakes and bayous, where 
the surface is slightly elevated. Low swamps or marshes, 
in which flourish large cypress trees (Taxodium dutichum)^ 
lie iKjtwcen the streams, and frequently receive the surface 
drainage from their banks. Large forest trees and dense 
cane-brakes (ATnindinaria ghjanUa) occupy the drier 
ground. The Mississiiipi river is prevented from flooding 
the Bottom during high water by a system of levees or 
embankments built by a fund derived partly from taxation 
on the land and partly from the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands in the State classed as “swamp lands,” which 
were given over for this purpose by Congress. The only com- 
pensation for the injury done when breaks in the levees 
(“ crevas.ses ”) occur is the deposit of alluvial matter left by 
the overflow, which adds to the productiveness of the 
already wonderfully fertile soil. The present levee system 
usually protects about one-fourth of the 4,000,000 acres 
in the Bottom. Many crescent-shaped lakes (“cut-ofifs”) 
occur in the Bottom. Similar phenomena present them- 
selves in the channels of the other rivers having wide 
bottoms. 

The volume of water in the streams varies greatly during 
the year, and is usually largest between the months of 
January and April. During high water all the larger 
streams are navigable by steamboats. These ply ujion the 
Mississippi, Tennessee, and Yazoo rivers throughout the 
whole year. The rivers flowing into the Gulf are much 
obstructed by sand-bars, and are chiefly used for floating 
logs to the saw-mills on the coast. 
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The best and only deep harbour on the coast is the well- 
protected roadstead inside of Ship Island. It has a depth 
of 27 feet, a firm clay bottom, and is readily accessible to 
lighters from the shallower harbours along the coast. 

Cllviatr.—'SoAr the waters of the Gulf of Mexico Ihe climate is 
much milder than in the northern mrts of the State. On the 
froutherii l)orders the temjHjrature rarely falls to 32® Fahr. , or exceeds 
95®, tlic annual moan being about 68®. The orange, lemon, 
almond, banana, and olive can be grown without protection. In 
the latituile of Vicksburg the tenii)craturc ranges from 98® to 20®, 
very rarely lower ; the annual mean is 65®. The range in the 
northern part of the State is from 98® to 15®, or rarely 10®, and the 
annual lueaii is 61 “. The first and last hoar-frosts occur, in the 
central parts of the State, usually in the latter parts of October and 
March. The ground is seldom frozen to the dejUh of 3 inches, ami 
only for a few days at a time. Tim rain fall on the coast is 60 to 65 
inches per annum, and at the northern boundary 50 inches. While 
about two-thirds of this precijdtation occurs in winter and spring, 
a month seldom passes without several inches of rainfall. 

Land and sea breezes in the south, and variable winds elsewhere, 
make the heat of summer tolerable. In heulthfulness Mississippi 
compares favourably with other Stales. The average death-rate of 
thirteen States, variously situated, as given in the census of 1880, 
is 1 *38 per cent. ; that of Mississippi is 1 T9 per cent. Where the 
surface is flat and poorly drained malarial fevers are prevalent during 
the warm season. Yellow fever hes become epidemic after importa- 
tion, but strict (piaraiitino has been successful in preventing it. 

Geology . — In at'.cordance with an Act of the legislature passed in 
1850, an agricultural and geological survey of the State was begun, 
which continued, with interruptions, until 1871. Two reports have 
been published, one in 1854 and another in 1860. 

The geological structure of the State is comparatively simple, 
and closely related to that of the adjacent States. The older 
formations are nearly all overlaid by deposits of the Quaternary 
period, w'hich will be described last. In the extreme north- 
eastern portion are found the oldest rocks in the State, — an ex- 
tension of the Suboarboiiiferous formation which underlies the 
Warrior coal-fields of Alabama. The strata here show some traces 
of the upheaval which formed the Appalachian inountaiu chain, 
whose south-west tcnniiiatioii is found in Alabama. When this 
chain formed the Atlantic mountain-border of the continent, exce])t- 
ing this north-east corner, Mississippi had not emerged from the 
waters of the ancient Gulf of Mexico. As the shore-line of the 
Gulf slowly receded southward and westward, the sediment at its 
bottom gradually came to the surface, and constituted the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary formations of this and adjacent States. Wherever 
stratification is observed in these formations in Mississippi, it 
shows a dip west and south of 20 or 30 feet to the mile. The 
Cretaceous region imdudes, with the exce])tion of the Subcarboni- 
ferous, all that part of the State easrivard of a lino cutting the 
Tennessee boundary in 89® 3' W. long., and drawn southward 
and eastward through the towns of llipley, rontotoc, and Stark- 
ville, cro.sssing into Alabama in latitude 32® 45'. Four groups of 
Cretaceous strata have been determined in Mis.sissij)pi, defined by 
lines having the same general direction as the one just described. 
The oldest, bordering the Subcarboniferous, is the Eutaw or 
Coffee group, characterized by bluish-black or reddish laminated 
clays, and yellow or grey sands, containing lignite and fossil resin. 
Westward and southward to the city of Columbus is the 
Tombigl>ee sand group, consi.sting chiefly of fine-grained micaceous 
sands of a grcouisli tint, with many marine fossils. Next in 
order, westward and southward, is the Rotten Limestone group, 
made up of a material of great uniformity, — a soft chalky rocK, 
white or pale blue, compo.sed chiefly of tenacious clay, and white 
carbonate of lime in minute crystals, fioriugs show the total 
thickness of this group to be about 1000 feet. Fossils are abundant, 
but species are few. The latest Cretaceous is the Kijdey group, 
lying west of the northern part of the last-named group, and 
!haracterized by hard crystalline white limestones, and dark- 
colourcd, micaceous, glauconitic marls, whose marine fos.sils are 
admirably preserved. One hundred and eighty species have been 
described. The total thickness of the Cretaceous is about 2000 
feet. Deposits of the Tertiary period form the basis of more than 
half the State, extending from the border of the Cretaceous w'est- 
ward nearly or quite to the Yazoo and Miasi.s.sip})i Bottom, and 
southward to within a few miles of the Gulf coast. Seven groups 
of tbs Tertiary strata have been distinguished. Beginning nearest 
the Cretaceous, the Flatwoods group is characterized by grey or 
white clays, and a soil which resp(mdB ]»oorIy to tillage. The 
Lagrange group, lying to the west of the last, is marked by grey 
clays and sands, fossil plants, and beds of lignite or brown coal, 
sometimes 8 feet in thickness. The Buhrstonc group, lying south- 
westward from the last, is characterized by beds of white siliceous 
clays, and of silicified shells, and sandy strata containing glauconite 
in valuable Quantities. The Claiborne group lies south of the 
last, and is slightly developed in Mississippi, but well-marked in 


Alabama. The Jackson group, south-west of the last two, ia 
made up chiefly of soft yellowish limestones or marls, containing 
much clay, and sandy strata with glauconite. Zeuglodon bones 
and other marine fossils ai-e abundant The Vicksburg group lies 
next in order south-westward, and is characterized by crystalline 
limestones and bine and white marls. Marine fossils are very 
abundant More than one hundred and thirty species have been 
determined. The Grand Gulf group, showing a few fossil plants 
and no marine f^ossils, extends southward from the last to within 
a few miles of the coast. 

The oldest formation of the Qua^einary period is the ** orange 
sand” or “stratified drift,” which immediately overlies all the 
Cretaceous groups except the prairies of the Rotten Limestone, 
and all the Tertiary except the Flatwoods and Vicksburg groups 
and parts of the Jackson. Its depth varies from a few feet to over 
200 feet, and it forms the body of most of the hills in the State. 
Its materials are pebbles, clays, and sands of various colours fix)in 
white to deep red, tinged with peroxiile of iron, which sometimes 
cements the pebbles and sands into compact rocks. The shapes of 



these ferruginous sandstones are very fan ta.stic,— tubes, hollow 
spheres, ])latea, &c. , being common. The name stratified drift is 
used by tlie geologist of Alabama to indicate its connexion with 
the northern drift. The fossils are few, and in some cases probably 
derived from the underlying formations. Well-worn pebbles of 
amorphous (juartz, agate, chalcedony, jasper, &c., are found in the 
stratified drift along the western side of the Tertiary region of 
the State, and from Columbus northward. “WTiile this forma- 
tion is not well understood, it seems tolerably well established 
that the melting of the great glaciers of the north furnished the 
water which brought with it fragments of the rocks over which 
it passed, and flowed into the Gulf with a current which was 
most rapid where the pebbles were dropped, but overspread the 
renminder of the State with a gentler flow, leaving sands and 
clays ” (E. A. Smith). The second Quaternary formation is the 
Port Hudson, occumng within 20 miles of the Gulf coast, and prob- 
ably outcropping occasionally in the Mississippi Bottom. Clays, 
gravel, and sands, containing cypress stumps, drift-wood, and 
mastodon bones, are characteristic. The loess or bluff formation 
lies along the bluffs bordering the Bottom, nearly continuously 
through the State. Its fine-grained, unstratified silt contains the 
remains of many terrestrial animals, including fifteen mammals. 
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The surface and subsoil of nearly all the upland region of 
Mississippi, the southern part being the exception, is composed of 
yellow foam or brick-clay containing no fossils, and showing no 
stratification. The soil of the Ilotten Limestone region is similar in 
its general make up, but is black, and contains more lime and 
clay. Both are rejjarded as an independent aqueous deposit, ])os- 
terior to the stratified drift and blufl* formations, and anterior 
to the alluvium of the present epoch. The “second bottoms,” 
probably, are later than the yellow loam, and belong to the “terrace 
epoch.” The latest formation, alluvium, is strongly marked, and 
covers a large area in the Yazoo and Mississippi Bottom, and along 
other streams. 


The following are the equivalents of the 
Dana’s Geology : — 
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Minerals . — Metallic ores are not found in Mi.ssi.ssippi in paying 
quantities. The only valuable minerals are sandstones amt lime- 
stones, marls, sands, lignite or brown coal, and fire-clays. None of 
these have been extensively brought into market. Potable wtiter is 
found almost everywliere. Artesian wells furnisli it in the Rotten 
Limestone region, when bored into the underlying CoH’ee .strata. 

Fauna. — Mi.s.si.ssi])pi affords peril aits no species which arc not 
found in the neighbouring States. There are thirty or forty species 
of Mammalia^ the most remarkable being the American opo.ssum, 
still quite abundant. The decr(C'm’w.v v-irginianus), black bear 
{(Jrsus americanus)y wolves {Cariis lupm and Lupns ainericanus)^ 
catamount {Fclia conculor)^ and wild-cat {Lyncus rufus) have mut*h 
decrejised in number, and may, like the buffalo and elk, sliortly 
become extinct. About one hundred and fifty species of birds 
are found during at least part of the year. Many are 8t?cn only 
in transitu^ and about twenty species from the north s)»eml the 
winter here. The mocking bird {Mimus polygloUus)^ the mo.st 
remarkable songster, is very abundant. TJie wild turkey {Meleagris 
gallipavo) survives by virtue of its wary and watt^hful character. 
Over fifty spetufts of Reptilia liave been found, prominent among 
which is the alligator {A. miHsisHi 2 )picnsi 8 )^ w^liich attains a length 
of 12 or 15 feet, and is common in the southern river bottoms. 
The rattlesnake, moccasin, ami eopjicrhead, venomous serpents, are 
occasionally found. About half of the sixty-three species of fish 
abounding in the fre.sh and salt waiters of the Staio arc valuable 
for food. The edible oysters and crustaceans of the coast are 
remarkably fine. 

Flora . — Originally nearly the entire State w'as covcretl w'ith a 
growth of forest tnees of large size, mostly deciduous. I’he under- 
growth was kept down by annual burnings by tlic natives, ami 
the ground became carpeted with grasses and herbs. Over 120 
species of forest trees are found ; many valuable ones are abundant, 
and their timber constitutes a large item in the resources of the 
State. Of the 15 species of oak the most valuable are the live-oak 
(Q. virens\ found near the coast, ami the white-oak aUm)^ 
widely distributed. The cypress (Taxodium dislichuvi) is very 
abundant in the bottoms. Various sjiecies of hickory, the chest- 
nut, black walnut, sweet gum, cucumber tree, cottonwood (Populus 
deltoidc8\ rod cedar, elms, holly, magnolias, maples, a.sh, persim- 
mon, sycamore, tupelo, and many others valuable for their timber, 
are abundant and of large size. The long-leaved pine {P. australis) 
forms the principal forest growth south of lat. 3*2“ 15'. It attains 
a diameter of 2 or 3 feet, has a tall and shapely trunk, and its 
timber is unsurpassed in the variety of its u.ses. The census reports 
estimate the merchantable timber of this species now standing in 
the State at 18,200,000,000 feet, hoard measure. The amount cut 
in 1880 WHS 108,000,000 feet. The short-leaved pine {P. mitis), 
almost as valuable, is found in various parts, the quantity now 
standing being estimated at 6,775,000,000 feet. Tlie total value 
of the pine timber of the State is about $250,000,000, 

Agriculture is the leading industry in Mississiyij^’ ()ver 

800.000 of the population are directly engaged in the cultivation of 

4.896.000 acres of land. The character of the soil is varied, and 
all is productive, except that in the Flatw’oods region and in the 
district covered with long-leaved pine, where only the valleys are 
fertile. At least half the State is exceptionally fertile. Not more 
than one-fourth of the arable land has been brought into culti- 
vation, and two millions of acres of the best lands in the State, 
lying in the Bottom, might be made arable by proper drainage. 

Cotton is the chief agricultural product ; in T880 Mississippi 
ranked first among the States in the amount raised. The crop of 


1879-80 amounted to 955,808 bales, worth $48,000,000. There 
were produced also of cotton seed 28,000,000 bushels, worth 
$3,000,000; of Indian corn, 21,340,800 bushels ; of onts, 1,959,620 
bushels ; of wheat, 218,890 bushels ; of rice, 1,718,950 lb. Small 
quantities of rye, barley, molasses, and tobacco, and abundant crops 
of potatoo.s, yams, pease, and all garden vegetables, are annually 
produced. 

Fruits of various kinds flourish in many parts of the State, and, 
with early vegetables, are largely ship]»ed to the northoni markets 
in spring and early summer. The value of the cotton crop is 
about three times as great as that of all the other products of 
the soil, which are sometimes iusutllcient for home consumption. 
Kconomically tliis specialization of agriculture is to bo regretted; 
but successful etforts are being made to diversify it by growing 
other crops to which the .soil and climate are equally well suited. 

Manufacturers . — The principal articles maiiutiictnred are lumber, 
cotton and woollen goods, cotton seed oil, and agricultural imple- 
meiit.s. 

Population . — The numlicr of inhabitants according to the dilfercnt 
census returns from 1860 is given in the following table : — 


Census. 

Tntal. 

White. 

Coloured. 

Density per 
8(1. Milk 

IS.’iO 

IKdo 

1870 

1880 

fU)(;,ft2G 

821»,(U>0 

1, 131,502 

206,718 

.363,010 

384,640 

470,371 

310,808 

4.17,404 

44.1,000 

062,221 

13-00 

17-07 

17-0 

24-42 


Of the coloured population, mostly froedmun and their descend- 
ant.s, 1738 were Indians or lialf-bnaals in 1880, and about 60,000 
mulattoes. 'rile whites own nearly all the farms and other real 
jirojierty. The total property valuation in the Slate decreased 
from $607,3*24,911 in 1860 to $*209,197,345 in 1870, on account of 
the losses in w'ar and the liberation of the slaves. There has been, 
however, a rapid increase in the last decade. The towns in the 
State have small populations: in 1880 Vicksburg had 11,814 in- 
habitants, Natchez 7o58, and Jackson, the State ca])itul, 5204. 

Administration . — The three departments, legislative, executive, 
ami judiciary, are similar to those*, of otli<*i States. The governoi’ 
and other executive officers are elni.ted for four years. The legis- 
lature, which im‘et8 hienniiilly, is composed of forty scnatoni, 
serving four years, and one liumlrod and twenty rtqneHeiitativcs, 
serving two yt‘.ai's. 'riieso are a))])ortioned to the seventy-four 
counties according to population, and elected by the people. Tho 
judiciary olliccrs, consisting of three justices of the suprenic court, 
twelve circuit judges, and twelve chancellors, are appointed by the 
governor with the consent of the senate. One attorney-general 
and twelve district attorneys arc elected by the people. The State 
inuintains a public scdiool system, with scjiariite schools for tlie tw'o 
races, co.stiiig in 1880 $830,704, hesitles a State university and 
other scliools of high grade for eaeh of the, raees. 

Jlisfonj . — Mississipjii was first visited by Euroiieans in 1540, 
when the adventurous (‘X])edition of De Soto reached its iioilliem 
parts. After the disastrous termination of this expedition no 
other Europeans visited tliis region until 1073, wlien Joliet and 
Pere, Man|uette descended tlio Mississippi to lat. 33“. In 1682 1 a 
S alle and Toiity descended to the mouth of tlie river, and 
claimed the whuhi region tlrained by it for tlie king of Franco, 
giving it the name Louisiana. In 1699 the first etdonists reached 
the coast of Mississippi, sent from Fmiicc niidcr Iberville, 
Settlements were made on Ship Island and Cat Island, and ujion 
the mainland on the eastern side of Biloxi Bay, at Bay St Louis, 
and at Mobile. The colony did not prosper, and in 1712 Anthony 
Crozat obtained by cliarter from the king all the coiiimrreial 
privileges of the lower Mississippi valley. Under liis managomont 
the colony languished, and in 1717 the king accejite.d the surrender 
of his charter, and granted another with more extended privileges 
to the “ We.stern Coiniiany,” or “ Mississippi Sclienie,” with Jolin 
Law as director-general, and Bienville as governor of tho colony. 
Under this management the rich alluvial lands on the Mississippi 
river began to ho occupied ; tolwcco, rice, and indigo were culti- 
vateti, and African slaves were introduced. Settlements wore made 
near the present city of Natchez in 1720. Two years later, Iaw’s 
company becoming bankrupt, much enibarrassment in the colony 
followed, and tromdes also began with the natives. On November 
28, 1729, the Natchez Indians surprised and murdered about 200 
of the white male residents, and made captives of about 600 
women and children and negroes. A war followed, resulting in the 
destruction of the Natchez tribe. The representatives of the 
“ Western Company ” returned their franchises to the king in 1732, 
the nOmber of colonists and slaves being then about 7000. After 
two un.succcssful campaigns against the Chickasaw Indians in the 
northern part of what is now Mississippi, Bienville was superseded 
by the Marquis de Vaudreuil in 1740. 

By the treaty of Paris, in 1763, France ceded all her possessioni 
cast of the Mississippi river to England, excepting the island of 
New Orleans, ceded to Spain. The British province of Weat 
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Florida at first extended east^\a^d from the Mississippi river along 
the Gulf coasts, with its northern limit at the 31st juirallel of north 
latitude. Soon af^terwards the northern boundary was fixed at a 
line drawn eastward from the point where the Yazoo river unites 
with the Mississippi 

Under British rule the Natchez country, which hod been deserted 
unco tho massacre of 1729, and the Bouthern part of the present 
State of Mississippi, rapidly filled with settlers, many of them 
emigrants from the Atlantic colonies. Cotton, indigo, and sugar 
were cultivated, and negro slaves continued to be freely introduced, 
fluring the revolutionary war of the Atlantic colonics, West 
Florida, being far removed, remained undisturbed until 1 779. Spain 
and England being then at war, Galvez, the governor of New 
Orleans, aided by sympathizers with the revolutionary colonists, 
took possession of the whole of West Florida for the king of Spain. 
At the peace of 1783 England acknowledged the Slst jmrallel ns 
the southern boundary of the United States, and ceded West 
Florida to Spain. The district between the 31st ])arallel and tho 
parallel through the mouth of the Yazoo was therefore claimed by 
the United States and by Spain, the latter being in jjossessiou. 
After tedious negotiations tho latter power rolimiuished the district 
in March 1798, and Congress at once formed it into “the Mississippi 
Territory," which extended from the Mississippi river eastward 
between the two above-mentioned parallels ot latitude to the 
Chattahoochee river. 

The State of Georgia claimed us a part of its domain all of tho 
district east of the Mississippi river, and between the 31 at and 35th 
|iarallels. In 1802 it ceded its claims to the Federal Government 
for certain considerations, and in 1804 Congress extended the 
I mits of the Mississi 2 )pi Territory jiorthward to the 35th parallel. 
Nearly all of the Territory was then owned by tho native Indians. 
The Choctaws occiijjied tho southern part, and the Chickasaws the 
northern jiart of what is now the State of Mississippi. In 1812 
the United States troops occupied Spanish West Florida, and the 
district east of Pearl river and south of lat. SI** was added to the 
Mississippi Territory. Tlie Territory was divided by the present 
line between Alabama and Mississij)pi, and the State of Missisai[)pi 
admitted into the Union in 1817. In 1830-32 the native trii»es 
exchanged their lands for otiicrs west of tho Mississippi river and 
were nearly all removed, and a rapid influx of settlers followed. 
In January 1861 the State seceded from tho Federal Union, and, 
joining the Southern Confederacy, furnished a large number of j 
troojis during the civil war. It was the field of many important ! 
campaigns, and suffered great losses. Exhausted by the conflict, | 
and harassed by jinicesses of political reconstruction, the State was i 
in a deplorable condition for several years. But within the lust 
decade an era of prosperity commenced, marked by a large increase 
in population and great activity in agricultural and other pursuits. 

/•<*.— Guyarrd, IJiftory o/ Louisiana ; Monette, ITistory of the Valley oj 
the Mississippi, New York, 1846; Clalboruc, Mississippi as a Province, Territory, 
and State, .Tackson, 1880; Wallea, Agriculture and Geology of Mississippi, Jackaon, 
1864; Agriculture and Geology of Mississippi, .lackHoii, 1860; Smith, 

Outline of the Qrologu of Alabama, Muntgoraeiy, 1880; Wall, Handlbook of Mis- 
eissipflt, Jackson, 1882. (K. B. F.) 

MISSOLONGHI, or Mksolonghi (MctroAoyytW), a city 
of Greece, the chief town of the nomarchy of Acarnania 
and Ailtolia, situated on the north side of the Gulf of 
Patras, about 7 miles from the coast, in the midst of a 
shallow lagoon, with a population of 6324 in 1879, is 
notable for the siege of two months which Mavrocordatos 
with a handful of men sustained in 1821 against a Turkish 
army 11,000 strong, and for the more famous defence of 
1825-26 (see vol. xi. p. 125). Byron died there in 1824, 
and is commemorated by a cenotaph. 

/MISSOURI, a Central State of the American Union, 
lying almost midway between the Atlantic and tho Rocky 
Mountains, British America and the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
eastern boundary is the Mississippi, separating it from 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. North and south its 
boundaries with Iowa and Arkansas respectively are 
mainly coincident with the parallels of 40" 30' and 36" 30' 
N. lat.; but a small peninsula between the Mississippi 
and St Francois rivers stretches 34 miles farther south 
between Arkansas and Tennessee. The western border, 
with Nebraska, Kansas, and the Indian Territory, is 
nearly coincident with the course of the Missouri to tho 
junction of that stream with the Kansas, and then follows 
the meridian of 17" 40' W, of Washington (94" 43' W. 
of Greenwich). The area of the State is 65,350 square 
miles, the extreme len^h from north to south 282 miles, 
the extreme width 348 miles. Missouri is divided into 
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a northern and southern portion by the Missouri river, 
flowing 400 miles in a generally easterly direction from 
its junction with the Kansas to the point 12 miles above 
St Louis where it unites with the Mississippi Northern 
Missouri has a surface broken and hilly, but not moun- 
tainous. It is mainly prairie land, well watered by streams, 
and fit for agriculture ; but there is a good deal of timber 
in the eastern i)arts, especially along the bold blufls of the 
two great rivers. Southern Missouri is almost equally 
divided between timber land in tho east and pirairie in 
the west. In its south-western portion rises the table-land 
of the Ozark hills (highest point 1600 feet above the sea). 
Tho Osage, the Gasconade, and other streams flow north- 
ward and eastward into tho Missouri. The south-eastern 
lowlands form an undulating country, readily drained after 
rain, with fertile ridges generally rmining north and south, 
occasional abrupt isolated hills, forests of oak, hickory, 
elm, maple, ash, locust, willow, persimmon, pecan, chestnut, 
and cherry trees, and in the lowest parts swamps and 
morasses. High rocky bluff's extend along the banks of 
the Mississippi from the mouth of the Meramec river to 
Ste Genevieve, rising sometimes precipitously to the 
height of 350 feet above the water, and low bottom lands 
with many lakes and lagoons extend from Sto Genevieve 
to the Arkansas border. The south-east comer of the 
State is 275 feet above the sea, the north-east corner 445 
feet, and the north-west corner 1000 feet. 

Clmiate . — The climate of Missouri, lying as it does far 
from the ocean and unprotected by mountain ranges, is 
one of extremes in heat and cold, moisture and drought. 
The Ozark range is high enough to influence tho climate 
locally, but not to aftect that of the whole State. The 
mean summer temperature for the ten years 1870-80 
ranged from 75" in the north-west of the State to 78" *5 in 
the south-east ; but the thermometer has been known to rise 
to 104". The winter temperature averaged 33" *87 for 
the whole State, varying from 28" *5 in the north-west to 
39" *5 in the south-east. In some winters the temperature 
hardly falls to zero; in others 20" below zero have been 
registered. The Mississippi at St Louis freezes over once 
in four or five years ; but this is partly caused by the 
accumulations of floating ice coming down from the north. 
The river has closed as early as tho first week in December, 
and, again, has remained open until the last week in 
February. It is in cold seasons sometimes passable for 
the heaviest teams. The Missouri river is often closed 
during the whole winter. The mean annual temperature 
of the State varies from 53" to 58". Tho climate is, on 
the whole, dry ; for, in spite of the abundant rains, especi- 
ally in tho spring, evaporation is so rapid that the atmo- 
sphere is rarely overloaded with moisture. April is the 
driest month. The greatest amount of rain falls in the 
south-<5astern part of the State. An unusual amount of 
fair weather, prevailing clearness of sky, general salubrity 
of soil and climate, are chief among the natural advantages 
of this great State. 

Geology . — The stratified rocks of Missouri belong to the 
following divisions : — Quaternary, Tertiary, Carboniferous, 
Devonian, Silurian, and Archaean. The Quaternary system 
comprises the drift, 155 feet thick ; the bluff, 200 feet above 
the drift ; then the bottom prairie, 35 feet thick ; and on 
the surfac’-e tho alluvium, 30 feet in thickness. Clays with 
strata of sands, marls, and humus form the alluvial bottoms 
of the two great rivers of the State, and make up a soil deep, 
light, and incomparably rich. Beneath the alluvium is found 
the bottom prairie, made up also of sands, clays, and vege- 
table moulds. This formation is found only in the bottom 
lands of the Missouri and Mississippi rivers, and more 
abundantly in those of the former. Numerous and weM* 
preserved organic remains are found in the bottom prairie^ 
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including the shells found in great quantities in the bluff 
and remains of the mastodon and many trees and plants. 
Below this formation, resting upon the drift, is the bluff. 
This rests upon the ridges and river bluffs, and thus is 
topographically higher, although geologically lower, tlian 
the bottom prairie. It is composed chiefly of a grey 
siliceous marl, coloured sometimes to a deep brown or red 
by the stains of oxide of iron. This formation extends 
along the bluffs of the Missouri from Fort Union to its 
mouth, and is found capping those of the Mississippi from 
Dubuque to the mouth of the Ohio. It is sometimes 200 
feet thick; at St Joseph it is 140, at Boone vi lie 100, at 
St Louis 50, in Marion county only 30 feet. This forma- 
tion has interesting fossils {Elephas priniigenius^ ttc.). The 
drift, the lowest of the Quaternary system, appears in tlie 
altered drift, the boulder formation, made up largely of the 
igneous and metamorphic rocks, withrocks fromtlio I'ahvozoio 
strata upon which the others rest. Large boulders, five or 
six feet in diameter, are found, usually of granite or meta- 
morphic sandstone j no fossils except a few logs in the altered 
drift have been found in this formation. The Tertiary 
formation in Missouri is composed of clays, shales, iron 
ores, sandstone, and sand, and extends along the bluffs and 
bottoms of the south-east part of the State. Iron ore is 
found in this formation in great abundance ; sand of the 
best quality for glass-making and clays for pottery and 
stoneware also abound. Below the Tertiary bed arc found 
rocks which strongly resemble Cretaceous beds found in 
other places in the United States. These strata are in smdi 
a state of irregularity and disturbance as to indicate; tlu; 
occurrence of some great movements after their de])osition 
and before the formation of the Tertiary strata. The U[)i>er 
Carboniferous system, or coal measures, made up of sand- 
stone, limestone, marl, coal, and iron ores, covers an area 
of more than 23,000 square miles in Missouri, occupying 
the western and northern portions of the State. The sup})ly 
of bituminous and caiiiiel coals found here would seem to 
be well-nigh inexhaustible. In the Lower Carl>oniferou8 
rock are found many varieties of limestone and sandstone. 
Among these are the Upper Archimedes liimestone, 200 
feet; Ferruginous Sandstone, 195 feet ; Middle Archimedes 
Limestone, 50 feet ; St Louis Limestone, 250 feet. The 
Devonian system is represented by limestone in Marion, 
Ralls, Pike, Callaway, Saline, and Ste Genevieve counties, 
among which occur the Chouteau Limestone, 85 feet ; 
Lithographic Limestone, 125 feet; Onondaga Limestone, 
100 feet. Of the Upper Silurian series are the following 
formations; — Lower Held erberg, 350 feet; Niagara Group, 
200 feet ; Cape Girardeau Limestone, GO feet. Prominent 
among the Lower Silurian fonnations are the Trenton 
Limestone, 360 feet; the Black River and Bird’s Eye 
Limestone ; and the Magnesian series. The last-named 
series is valuable both in a scientific and an economic sense. 
It covers much of the southern and south-eastern portions 
of the State, and in it are found vast dcjiosits of lead, 
zinc, copper, cobalt, iron ores, and marble. The Archaean 
rocks occur below the Silurian deposits, and contain siliceous 
and other slates in which no fossils are found. The porjihyry 
rocks of this formation also contain iron ores. 

Coal . — The ex]x>scd coal in lilissonri includes upper, nii<idlft, and 
lower measures. In the first arc about 4 feet of coal, and the area 
of exposure is about 8400 square miles. The middle coal mea.surcs 
contain about 7 feet of coal, and cover an exposed area of about 
2000 sfjuare miles. The lower measures have nve workable acams, 
varying from 18 inches in thickness to 4J feet, and also some thin 
seams of only a few inches. In 1880 656,304 bushels of bitu- 
minous coal were raised in thirty- five counties of Missouri, the 
value at the pit mouth being |1, 060, 225. $642,772 were paid in 

wages to 2599 prsons. The Missouri coal mines are easily worked. 

iron ores are red hfiematite, red oxide, specular iron, 
brown hsematite or limonite, and clay ironstone. Manganiferous and 
fdliceouB specular ores occur in the porphyries of the Ar«b«an rockH. 
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and in the granites. The greatest exposure of specular iron yet die* 
covered is Iron Mountain, nie purest mass or body of iron ore known. 
Analysis shows it to contain from 65 to 69 per cent, of metallic iron. 
The ore of Shepherd Mountain is not so rich as that of Iron Moun- 
tain, but is uniform in character, free from sulphur and phosphoric 
acid and on the whole superior to any other yet develo|)6d in Missouri 
Pilot Knob ore gives 53 to 60 per cent, metallic iron, and has few 
deleterious substances. It is fine-grained, light bluish grey in 
colour. The ore of the Scotia iron banks and Iron Kidgo are much 
alike in appearance and character, being specular boulders imbedded 
in soft reu hicmatite. In some of those boulders are cavities in 
wliich the ore has taken botryoidal form, and upon these peroxide of 
iron crystallizations aro so formed that a gorgeous show oi prismatic 
colours is presented. The above are the chief dojtosits of iron ores, 
but iiiuonites aro found mostly in the southern parts of the State. 
The counties of Sto Genevieve, Madison, St Francois, Cape Girar- 
deau, liollingor, Wayne, Stoddard, Wasliington, Kcynolas, Shan- 
non, Carter, and Ripley have the gi'catust exposures of these ores, 
altliough they aro found in many others. Tno Hnj)ply of iron ores 
is, indeed, practically inexhaustible. 

Lend . — Second only to iron among J e mouils of Missotiri is tk 
vast deposit of lead fountl in the southern j»art8 of tlic State. Tlu 
great disseminated lead region oecupios about ono-balf of the nortlu 
ern ]»ortion of Madison, and about as much of St Francois county. 
It is in the inagn<*sian limcstono that the largest quantities have 
been found. In Franklin county galena is found in abundance in 
ferruginous clay and coarse gra\Mil. In the great nuimmoth mine 
in Washington (‘onnty is a successioii of caves in which millions of 
])OundH of leml were found adhering to the sides and roofs. The 
eeiitral lead district of the State eoinjM'ises (lie ('ouiities of Colo, 
('oop«n-, Moniteau, Morgan, Miller, Uciiton, Maries, ('amden, and 
Osage ; the Houth(?rn leatl region the counties of I’ulaski, Laclede, 
Te.xas, Wright, Webster, Douglass, Ozark, and (^iristian. The 
western load district irndudestlm counties of Hickory, Dallas, Polk, 
St Clair, Cedar, and Dade ; the Houth-westcTU the eountios of 
Jasper, Newton, Ijiwrenee, Stone, Barry, and M ‘Donald. The 
tw(» eoiinties .lasjs'r and Newton produce fidly oni'-luilf of the pig 
lead of Missouri. The lead iniiies of ('.raid»y an^ among the best- 
knowu in the State, and millions of pounds of lead have l)oon taken 
from th<‘so lands. 

Co]r}H‘,r de}>osits have been found in He.verul counties, chiefly in 
the south -western part of the Stat(5. Zhw. is found, in the sha^M) of 
Kul])hiiret and also silicate of zinc, in nearly all tins load mines in 
south-western Missouri, It has often oi'ciirred in such masaos os 
Hcriously to hinder mining operations, ami until very re(!eiit years, 
W'Jien railroad facilities have given thi.s ore a inai^et, it was thrown 
aside, as worthless. It is now an important and protitahln .adjunct 
of the h;ad mines of Missouri. (■ohuH and 7nrkel are fonml at Mine 
La Motte ami in a few other places. Silver is found in small quan- 
tities in h'ad mines in Mudi.son county, comhimal witli the lead. 

CVrty.vfor Iho manufacture, of ordinary hrh k for huihliiig purposes 
and for fire-brick exist in quantiti<‘s beyond com]mtution, and 
kaolin lias been found in a few j)IaceK. Marble of various shades 
and (jiuilitioH nbonmls in Missouri, and is an inqK)rtant item in its 
mineral wcaltli. LmieMones and mvdulomit suitable for building 
purposes are found in many ]>artH of ilie State. 

ytgrieultitre . — Indian corn, wheat, oats, and tobacco are the 8taj)le 
products ; but cotton, ln*mp, and flax are also raised to sonm extent 
111 the southeni counties. Tlie average yield of wheat to the a<;re 
is 30 bushels, and that return is often far ex( t!e<Ied. No flour is 
of a higher (juality or more in demand in foreign us well as homo 
markets than that made from Missouri wlj»‘at. Indian corn is 
especially used in fattening live stock. Blue grass, timothy, re-d-top, 
and red and white, clover grow liixurianlly, and favour stock-raising. 
In some j^arts of tlie State pasturage can l>e Imd all the. year round, 
and the cheapno.ss of corn makes the raising of poi k. in particular, 
a very profitable business. All varieties of fruit can be very suc- 
cessfully cultivated. Tlio more tender fruits, such as iij)ri<’otfl, nec- 
tarine.s, figs, and many choice kinds of grapes, grow herci as well as 
the more northern fruits—thc apple, the ar, the nluin, and the 
cherry. Apples ami jieaches do well in all parts of the Slate, Six 
native varicth!.s of grajKj.s arc found in luxuriant growth, and many 
cultivated varieties have be.en successfully introduced. No State, 
not even California, can ho|Ki ultimately to rival Missouri in the 
pro<luction of both red and white \^incs. Sheep-raising has proved 
remunerative in the southern counties chiefly, where the mild cli- 
mate, the line grassijf;, and the abundance of gow water are e8]»ccially 
favourable to this branch of agricultural industry. There arc in 
Missouri, in round numbers, 10,000,000 acres of improved and 
13,000,000 of unimproved land, including 9,000,000 acres of wood- 
land. The cash value of the farms is estimated at $90,000,000. 
In 1880 there were on the farms in the State 667,776 horaos, 
192,027 mules and asses, 9020 oxen, 601,405 cows, 1,410,507 other 
cattle, 1,411,298 sheep, and 4,553,123 swine. MkHouri is the fourth 
maize- producing State of the Union ; it 8u))pliofi more wine than 
any State except California, and is a rival of Kentucky, Virginiai 
Tennessee, ana Maryland in the culture of tobacco, which is a 
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staple in the rich counties in the northern central part of the 
State, bordering upon the Missouri river. No State raises so 
many mules, asses, and hogs. The production of cereals in 1880 
— corn, 202,48^,723 bushels ; wheat, 24,966,627 bushels ; rye, 
635,426 bushels ; oats, 20,670,958 bushels ; barley, 123,031 bushels; 
buckwheat, 57,640 bushels. The production of tobacco for the same 
year was 12,015,657 from 15,521 acres, valued at $600,256. 
Three-fourths of this amount was raised in Chariton, Marion, 
Randolph, Howard, Callaway, and Saline counties. 

JVild AniDvcbU. — Red-deer are found in every part of the State, 
especially in the thinly -settled and mountainous districts. Venison, 
indeed, in its season, is as cheap as good beef in the markets of St 
Louis. Wild turkeys are numerous in the swamjiy and mountainous 
districts, and are found in all parts of the State. Prairie chicken.s, 
or pinnated grouse, are found in the prairie portion of Mis-souri, and 
are shipped in great numbers to Eastern markets. In all parts of 
Miasouri are found the quail or Virginia partridge, thousands of 
barrels of which are shipped from the Stiite oacli season. The 
rabbit, a species of hare, is so coinnion as to be considen'd a pest. 
The grey scmirrel and the red fox-squirrcl are also found in large 
numbers all over the State, lllack bass, ])eiTh, cattish, buffalo 
fish, suckers, and pike are the leading varieties of native fish. 

Manufacturer. ' -\\i 1880 Missouri had about 20,000 manufactur- 
ing establishments, in which a capital of about $12.5,000,000 was 
employed. The proilucts of these e.stablishnients were valued at 
upwards of $300,000,000. The leading manufacturing counties 
outside of the city of St Louis are Jack.son, lluchanan, St Charles, 
Marion, Fniiiklin, Creeiie, Ca]>e Girardeau, Platte, Poone, and 
liafayette ; but more than three-fourths of the manufactures are 
produced at St Louis, which is the fourth manufacturing city of 
the Union. Tlie chief manufacture is that of flour, which employs 
about 900 mills, and is rajiidly increasing. Twenty-four mills made 
in St Louis, in 1880, 2,142,949 barrels of flour, having a daily out- 
put of more than 11,000 baiTols. St Loui.s millers and dealers 
aentin 1880 to Europe and South America 619,103 barrels of flour ; 
and at the world’s fairs at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia, Missouri 
flour received the first award. The iron industry, which stands second 
in importance, is yet only in its infancy, and St Louis seems destined 
to be one of the great centres of iron and steel manufacture. The 
amount of iron made in Missouri in 1880, in twenty-two establish- 
ments emjdoying 3139 hands, was 125,758 tons. St Louis made the 
same year 102,664 tons of pig-iron, steel, and rolled iron and blooms. 
The yearly values of a numlier of other iudiistrios are estimated as 
follows; — meat packing, $20,000,000; liimher, $10,000,000; bags 
and bagging, $7,000,000; .siiddlery, $7,000,000; oil, $6,000,000; 
printing and publishing, $5,500,000; furniture, $5,000,000; car- 
riages and waggoihs, $4“ 500,000 ; marble and stone, $4,000,000 ; 
tin, copjK^r, and sheet-iron, $4,000,000 ; agricultural implements, 
$2 ,000,000. The manufacture of glass and glas-s-waie is carried on , 
to a considerable extent, especially in St Louis. At Crystal City, 
on the Mississippi, 30 miles below St Louis, is a very large 
deposit of sand suitable for the manufacture of plate-glas.s, and a 
company has luien organized and is now in successful operation, 
with a capital of $1,000,000. 

Commerce. — The exten.sive commerce of Missouri centres at St 
Louis, between which city and the ports on the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers steamboats are constantly plying. Railroad trans- 

} )ortation has, in recent years, furnished superior and chea])er 
acilitics for much of the trade which formerly depended upon thc- 
rivers. The ti-ade in cotton e.specially has been greatly increased 
in J^Iissouri since 1870 by the use of railroad transportation, which 
has made St LouLs one of the gniat cotton centres of the United 
State.s. Extensive cotton jirc.sscs were built in St l^ouis in that 
year, and the receipts of cotton from the more southern States has 
increa.sed rajddly- from 12,264 hales in 1869-70 to 457,563 bales in 
1879-80. Railroad connexions have made the interior jiortions 
of Arkansas and Texas more accessible to St Louis than to the 
southern ])orts of shipment, and the trade with the south-west, 
wdth the Indians, and with Alexico is constantly increa.sing. In 1870 
St Louis was made by Act of Congress a j»ort of entry to which 
foreign merchandise could be brought in bond. The value of the 
direct imports for the year ending 30th June 1882 was $1,934,342. 

Popalation . — Missouri is divided into 114 counties. The following 
table gives the number of inhabitants since 1850 ; — 


Year. 

Mahs. 

I'V/iialfH, 

Total. 

1 Density i»er 



square uiile 

1850 

357,832 

321,212 

682,044 

14-37 

1860 

622,201 

nr.o.sn 

1 1,182,012 

18-08 

1870 

896,347 

1,127,187 

824,948 

1,721,295 

26-34 

1880 

1,041,193 

2,168,380 

31-55 


In 1880 the foreign-born residents numbered 211,578, or 9*7 per 
cent., of whom 109,974 were Germans and Scandinavians; there 
were also 145,046 of African descent. Tlie early settlers of the State 
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were French, and their descendants are still found in St Louis and 
Ste Genevieve and a few other smaller towns. Manv Germans have 
recently settled in all parts of the State, while English, Irish, Scotch, 
and Swedes have also made Missouri their home in considerable 
numbers. The native American population is mostly descended 
from immigrants from the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and Vii’giuia. During recent years there has been a large 
accession to the population from the eastern and north-western 
States. 

St Louis, the chief city of the Mississippi valley, situated 
upon the Mississippi river about 12 miles below the mouth of the 
Missouri, has a population of 350,518 ; Kansas City, a thriving 
town on the western border, situated on the banks of the Missouri, 
has 55,785; St Joseph, in the north-west, has 32,431 ; Hannibal, 
in the north-east, has 11,074 ; and Jefferson City (the State capital), 
in the centre, has 6271. 

Kducation. — Missouri has a public school system of education 
first adopted in 1839. There are district schools, elementary and 
ungraded ; city schools, graded, with high school courses ; four 
normal schools, and a State university. Free public schools for 
white and coloured children between the ages of six and twenty 
years are required by law for every district in the State. Besides 
these public institutions supported by the State there are many 
private schools and colleges for both sexes. Chief among these are 
the St Louis University, an institution managed by the Jesuits ; 
the College of Christian Brothers, also under the control of the 
Roman Catholics ; and Washington University, a non-sectarian en- 
dowed s(!hool, which has property estimated at $1,000,000, and 
more than 1300 students. The Baptists have a college at Liberty 
called illiam Jewell College ; the Congregationalists one at Spring- 
field called Drury College ; and the Methodists and 1 Presbyterians 
several colleges and seminaries. 

llcli^wn . — The early settlers of Missouri were Roman Catholics, 
and in the river towns may be found to-day a large number of that 
faith. The Baptists have 88,999 members, with 1885 churches ; 
the Methodists, 96,270 members and 918 churches; the Trotestant 
Episcopal Church, 25,000 members and 65 church buildings ; the 
Presbyterians, with their various branches, 34,628 members and 706 
churches. 

Administration. — The legislative po\vcr is vested in a body con- 
sisting of a senate and a house of representatives, wliich meets 
once in every two years, on the Wednesday after the first day of 
January next after the election of the members thereof. Members 
of the legislature are paid a sum not to exceed $5 a day for the 
first seventy days of the session, and after that not to exceed $1 a 
day for the remainder of the session. They are also allowed mile- 
age. 'J’lie executive depai’tment consists of a governor, a lieu- 
tenant-governor, a secretary of state, a State auditor. State 
treasurer, an attorney-general, and a superintendent of public 
instruction ; these are all elected by the people. The supreme 
executive power vested in the governor, who is chosen for four 
ja'ars, as also are the other members of this department. The 
governor has a qualified veto upon the acts of the legislature, and 
such other powers as are coiiiinon to that officer in the several 
States. The judicial power of the State is lodged in a supreme 
court, the St Louis court of appeals, circuit courts, criminal 
courts, probate courts, and muiiicii)al courts. All judicial officers 
are elected by the people. Judges of the supremo court are elected 
for ten years, those of the St Louis court of upjieuls for twelve 
years, tho.se of the circuit courts for six years. Kxecutivo and 
judicial ollicers arc liable to impeachment by the house of repre- 
sentatives. All impeachment cases are tried by the senate. 

Every male citizen of the United State.s, and every male ])erson 
of foreign birth who may have declared las intention to become a 
citizen of the United States, according to law, not less than one 
year nor more than five years before he offers to vote, who is over 
the age of twenty-one years, is entitled to vote at all elections by 
the people, if he has resided in tlio State one year immediately 
preceding the election at which he offers to vote, and has resided 
in the county, city, or town where he shall offer to vote at least 
sixty da^'s immediately preceding the election. 

History . — On the 9th April 1682, the French voyager and dis- 
coverer La Salle took possession of the country of Louisiana in the 
name of the king of France. Its limits were quite indefinite, and in- 
cluded the present territory of Missouri (see Louisiana). The first 
settlements of Missouri were made in Sto Genevieve and at New 
Bourbon, but uncertainty exists as to the exact date. By some 
the year is fixed at 1763 ; by others, and by many traditions, as 
early as 1735. St Louis was settled by Pierre Laclede Liguest, a 
native of France. The site was chosen in 1763, and in February 
1764 Auguste Chouteau went at the order of Liguest to the spot 
jweviously selected, and built a small village. For a long time 
the settlements were confined to the neighbourhood of the river. 
On the Slst of October 1803 the Congress of the United States 
passed an Act by which the president was authorized to take 
possession of the territory according to the treaty of Paris, and the 
ibnual transfer of Lower Louisiana was made on 20th December 
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1803. In 1804 Congress divided the territory into two portions. 
The northern part) commonly called Upper Louisiana, was taken 
po^ssion of in March 1804. In June 1812 Missouri was organ* 
ued as a Territory, with a governor and general assemblv. Tlie 
first governor (1818-1820) was William Clarke. In 1818 
Missouri applied for admission to the Union as a State. Two 
years of bitter controversy followed, which convulsed the country 
and threatened the dissolution of the Union. This controversy 
followed a resolution introduced into Congress which had in view 
an anti-slavery restriction upon the admission of Missouri to the 
Union. This was at last settled by the adoption of the “ Missouri 
compromise,*’ which forbade slavery in all that portion of the Louisi- 
ana purchase lying north of Se** 30' except in Missouri, and on 
19th July 1820 Missouri was admitted to the Union. A conven- 
tion to ftamo a constitution had already been called, and the 
constitution then adopted i*eniaincd without material change until 
1865. The first general assembly under the constitution met in 
St Louis in September 1820, and Alexander M‘Nair was chosen 

g overnor in August. The seat of government was fixed at St 
harles in 1820, and removed to Jefferson City, the present State 
capital, in 1826. The first census of the State was taken in 1821, 
when the number of inhabitants was found to be 70,647, of whom 
11,254 wore slaves. In the Black Hawk war in 1832, the Flornla 
war in 1837, and the Mexican war in 1846 Missouri volunteer 
troops did their sliare of the work. In the troubles in Kansas, and 
the bitter discussion u})on the question of slavery, Missouri was 
deeidy involved. A strong feeling in favour of secession showed 
itself in many parts of the State. Governor Jackson, in his 
inaugural address on the 4th of January 1861, said that Miss<niri 
must stand by the slaveholding States, whatever might he their 
course. The election of a majority of Union men, however, as 
delegates to n convention called to consider the affairs of the 
n.ation, showed that public sentiment was liostile to scce.ssion, and 
the convention adjoui'iied without committing the State to the 
8ece.ssion party. United States troo]»s were soon gathered at St 
Louis, and forces were also scut to Jefferson Gity, and to Kolia. 
Governor Jackson fled from the capital, and summoned all the 
State troops to meet him at Boonevillc. General Lyon defeated 
these troo])S, 17th June 1861, and soon most of the State was 
under the control of the United States forces. The State conven- | 
tion was reassembled. This body declared vacant the otlices of | 
governor, lioutciiant-governor, an*d secretary of state, and IiIUmI 1 
them by appointment. The seats of the members of tlie legislaturo I 
were also declared vacant. Governor Jackson soon issued a pro- 
clamation declaring the State out of the Union, and Confederate 
forces w’cro assembled in large numbers in the south-western )»art 
of the State. General Lyon was killed at the hatfh? of Wilson's 
Creek near Springfield, and General Fremont, eornmanding the 
department of the west, d(5creed martial law throughout the State. 
For a year matters Avere favourable to the Coiifedtiratiis, and at the 
oiHjning of 1862 tlicir troops held nearly half ^he Stale ; hut in 
February a Federal force under General Curtis drove (hsneral Price 
into Arkansas. He returned in 1861, and overran a large ]»art of 
the State, hut was finally force<l to retreat, and but little further 
trouble arose in Missouri during tlio war. Missouri furnislnMl to 
the United States army during the war 108,773 troojis. In 186.5 
a new constitution Avas adopted by the jx-ople. In 1869 the XV. 
Amendment to the United States constitution was adopbul by a large 
majority. In 1875 still another State constitution was drawn up 
by a eorivention called for that jnnpose, and ratified by the peoj>le, 
and is now the fundamental law of the State. (M. S. S.) 

MISTLlilTOE ^ {Viscum alhum^ L,), a .species of Visrutn, 
of the family Loranthacem. The whole gmius is parasitical, ! 
and seventy-six S 2 )ecies have been described ; but only the 
mistletoe proper is a native of Europe. It forms an ever- 
green bush, about 4 feet in length, thickly crowded with 
(falsely) dichotomous branches and oj)posite leaves. The ; 
leaves are about 2 inches long, obovatc-lanccolatc, yellowish ; 
green ; the dioecious floAvers, which are small and nearly | 
of the same colour but yellower, appear in February and | 
March ; the fruit, which when ripe is filled with a viscous I 
semitransparent pulp (whence birdlime is derived), is j 
almost always white, but there is said to ho a variety with > 
red fruit. The mistletoe is 2 )arasitic both on deciduous and | 
evergreen trees and shrubs, and it Avould be difficult to j 

I 

^ Greek or hence Latin viscum^ Italian vischio or rism^ 
and French gni. The English word is the Anglo-Saxon misteltnn, ' 
Icelandic mistelteinny in AA’hich tan or ieinn means a tAvig, ainl mistd 
may he associated either with mist in the sense of fog, gloom, beruiise t 
of the prominence of mistletoe in the dark season of the year, or Avilh 
the same root in the sense of dung (from the character of the berries 
or the supposed mode of propagation). 


say on what dicotyledonous trees it does not grow" 
(l^udon). In England it is most abundant on the apple 
tree, but rarely found on the oak. The fruit is eaten by 
most frugivorous birds, and through their agency, particu- 
larly that of the thrush (hence missel-thrush or mistle- 
thnish), the plant is propagated. (The Latin j^roverb has 
I it that “Turdus malum sibi cacat”; but the sowing is 
I really effected by the bird wiping its beak, to which the 
seeds adhere, against the bark of the tree on which it has 
alighted.) The groAvth of the jdant is slow, and its dura- 
bility 2 )roportionately great, its death being determined 
generally by that of the tree on Avhich it has established 
itself. See Loudon, Arboirttim et Fniticetum 
vol. ii. 2>. 1021 (1838). The mistletoe so extensively used 
in England at Christmas tide is largely derived from tlie 
apple orchards of Normandy. 

Pliny (//. A., xvi. 92-9.5; xxiv. 6) lias a good deal to tell about 
the viscntti, a deadly }»arasite, though slower in its action than ivy. 
lie distinguishes three “genera.” “On the fir and larcli grows 
Avhat is called stclis in EiUKea and hyphear in Arcadia." Viscuin, 
called dryos hyphrar^ is most plentiful on the esculent oak 
(qiiorcus), but occurs also on the rohnr, JYunus aylve^Htris^ and 
terebinth, llyphear is useful for fattening cattle if they are hardy 
enough to Avithstand tlie piirgnfive elfect it produces at first ; 
A'iseiini is medicinally of value as an eniollimit, and in cases of 
tninour, ulcers, and the like; and he also notes it “conceptum 
fieniinarnm adjnvare si oninino secimi habeant.” J’liny is also our 
authority for I he reverence in Avhi<*h the mistletoe when found 
groAving on the rolmr Avas held by the ])ruids. The rohnr, he says, 
is their sucreil trei*, and whatever is found groAving upon it they 
regard as sent from lieavim and as the mark of a tree chosen by 
Goil. Such cases of iiarasiiism art^ rari\ and avIh'U they occur 
attract much attention (est ante in id rarum adinodiini inventu ot 
repertum magiia religione iielitur), ]iarticularly on the sixth (day 
of the) moon, Avith Avhich tncir month.- and years and, after the 
lapse of thirty yi'ars, their “ages ” begin. Calling it in their owi; 
language “all heal” (omnia Haiiantem), after their sacrifices amt 
banquets have, be,en duly ^inqiared under the tree, tbey bring near- 
tAVo Avhite bulls Avlio.se horns are then for the lirst time bound. 
The ]»rie.st clothed Avitb a white robe aseends the tree, cuts [the. 
mistletoe] Avith a golden hook; it is caught in a white mantle. 
They then slay the victims, jiraying God to prosper His gift to them 
unto whom lie has given it. I’n’pureil as a draught, it is used os a 
cure for sterility ami a remedy for j/oisons. 'I’hc mistletoe figures 
also in iScamlinaviaii legend ns having furiiisbed the niatcMial of 
the aiToAv Avitli which Baldiir (the suii-gml) Avas slain hy the blind 
god Udder. Most ]M-obably this story liad its origin in i iiarticulftr 
: theory us to the meaning of the word misthdoe. 

j MITAU (the Lettish Jelgava), a town of RiissiK, capital 
j of thti govoniment of Oourlaiul. It is situated 27 miles 
by rail to tlio south-west of lliga, on the right bank of the 
river Aa, in a fertile jdain Avhieh rises only 12 feet above 
sea-level, and which jirobaldy has given its name to the town 
! (Mittr. in der Auc). At higli water the ])lain and sometimes 
I also the toAvn are inundated. Mitau is surrounded by a 
canal occupying the jilace of former fortifications. Another 
canal was dug through the town to provide it witli water; 
but this now receive.s the sewage, and water is brought in 
cars from a distance of 3 miles. Though so near Itiga, 
Mitau has quite a different character. It has regular 
broad streets, bordered with the low 2 »retty mansions of 
the (lorman nobility who reside at the ca^iital of Courland 
either to enjoy the social amusements for which Mitau is 
renowned or to ]»rovide education to their children, Mitau 
is well provided with educational institutions. A gym- 
nasium occu])ies a former palace of the dukes of C^ourland, 
and has a ricli library; and there are about forty other 
schools. The town is also the s(!at of a society of art and 
literature, of a natural history society, wliich has a good 
local museum, and of the Lettish Literary Society. The old 
ca.stle of the dukes of Courland, which has witnessed so 
many conflicts, W'as destroyed by the Duke Biron, who 
erected in its jilace a sjiacious palace, now occupied by the 
governor and the courts. Mitau has 22,200 inhabitants, 
mainly Germans, but including also Jews (about 6000), 
Letts (5000), and Russians. Manufactures are few, those 
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of wrought-iron ware and of white-lead being the most im- 
portant. The river Aa brings Mitau in connexion with the 
trade of Riga, small vessels carrying goods to the amount 
of about £L50,000 a year. 

Mitau is supposed to liave been founded in 1206 by the grand- 
master Conrad Mandern. Jt has often changed its rulers. In 
1345, when it was plundered by Lithuanians, it was already an 
important town. In 1561 it became the residence of the dukes of 
Oourland. During the 17th century it was thrice taken by the 
Swc<les. Russia annexed it with Courland in 1795. At the be- 
ginning of tbis century it was the residence of the count of 
Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII.). In 1812 it was taken by 
Kaj)oleon I. 

MITCHEL, Ormsby M‘Knioht (1810-1802'), American 
general and writer on astronomy, was born in Union county, 
Kentucky, August 28, 1810. He began life as a clerk, 
but, obtaining an appointment to a cadetship at West Point 
in 182r), he graduated there in 1829, and became assistant 
professor of mathematics in 1831. Subsequently he was 
called to the bar, but forsook law to become j)rofessor of 
mathematics and natural pliilosopliy at Cincinnati college. 
There he established an observatory, of which he became 
director. From 1859 to 18()1 he was director of the 
Dudley observatory at Albany. He took part in the war 
as brigadier-general of volunteers, and for his skill and 
rapidity in seizing certain important strategic points was 
on April 11, 1862, made major-general. He died of yellow 
fever at Beaufort, South Carolina, October 30, 1862. 
Besides making important imijrovoments on several astrono- 
mical instruments, Mitcliel was the author of several works 
on astronomy, the principal of which are The Planetary 
and Stellar Woidds (1848) and The Orbs of Heaven (1851). 
See Memoir by Headley (1865). 

MITCHELL, Sir Thomas Livino.stone (1792-1855), 
Australian explorer, was a son of Mitchell of Craigend, 
Stirlingshire, wliere he was born, June 16, 1792. From 
1808 to the end of the Peninsular War he served in 
Wellington’s army, and for his services received the medal 
and five clasps, and was raised to the rank of major. He 
was appointed to survey the battlefields of the Peninsula, 
and his map of the Lower Pyrenees is still admired. In 
1827 he was appointed deputy surveyor-general, and after- 
wards surveyor-general, of New South Wales. He devoted 
himself to the exploration of Australia, making four 
expeditions for that pur[)Ose between 1831 and 1846. 
During these expeditions he discovered the Peel, the 
Namoi, the Gwyder, and otht‘T rivers, traced the course 
of the Darling and Glenelg, and was the first to pene- 
trate into that portion of the country which he named 
Australia Felix. His last expedition was mainly devoted 
to the discovery of a route between Sydney and the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, and during the journey he explored the 
Fitzroy Downs, and discovered the Balonne, Victoria, 
Warrego, and other streams. In 1838, while in England, 
Mitchell published the narrative of his first three journeys, 
Three Expeditions info the Interior of East Australia (2 
vols.). In 1839 he was knighted and made a D.C.L. of 
Oxford. During this visit he took with him some of the 
first specimens of gold and the first diamond found in the 
country. In 1848 the narrative of his second expedition 
was published in London, JonrnaJl. of an Expedition into 
the Interior of Trtpwal Australia. In 1851 he was sent 
to report on the Bathurst gold-fields, and in 1853 he again 
visited England and patented his boomerang propeller for 
steamers. Ho died at his residence at Darling Point, 
Sydney, October 5, 1 855. 

Besides the above works, Mitchell wrote a hook on Geogiaphical 
and Military Surveying (1827), an Australian and a 

translation of the Lusiad of Camoens. 

MITK Mites (Acarina) are minute creatures which 
form a large division of the Arachnida, distinguished by 


the absence of any constriction between the cephalothorax 
and abdomen. Linnaeus included all in the single genus 
A cams. They are now divided into several families (mostly 
containing numerous genera), 
viz., Tromhidiidm (harvest , 
mites), usually scarlet specks 
seen running on stones, grass, 

&c., in hot weather; Tetra- 
nych% which, although not 
bright red, arc the red spider 
of our green-houses, and are 
distinguished by feet with 
knobbed hairs ; BddlidoCy 
long-snouted mites with an- 
tenniform palpi ; Cheyleiidse 
(fig. 1), the so-called book 
mites, — ferocious, predatory ^ 

little beings, quite uncon- 

nected with books ; Hydrachnidee^ freshwater mites with 
swimming legs, mostly beautiful creatures of brilliant 
colours; Limnocaridm^ crawling freshwater or mud mites; 
Ilalicaridm^ chiefly marine ; Gamasidae, hard-skinned brown 
mites often parasitic on insects, and best known by the 
females, and young of both sexes, found on the common 
dung beetle (Geotrupes stercorarius) ; IxodidaSy the true 
ticks, not to be confounded with the sheep-tick, &c., which 




Fig. 2. — Leiosoma palmicinctum \ nymph, 
are wingless flies ; Oribatidae, beetle mites, so called from 
their resemblance to minute beetles (these are never 
parasitic; they undergo transformations almost as strange 
as those of insects, many of the immature forms being 
quaint and beautiful, see fig. 2) ; Myobiadm^ bizarre para- 
sites of the mouse, &c., with peculiar holding claws; 
Tyroglyphidae^ the cheese mites; Analgidx, found on the 
feathers of birds ; Sarcojdidfey the itch mites ; ArctisconidXf 
the water bears; Bemodicidae^ found in the sebaceous 
follicles of the human nose, &c. ; and Phytoptidee, the gall 
mites, which attack the leaves of plants, making tiny gall- 
like excrescences. 

The sexes are distinct individuals; the reproduction is 
oviparous; the larva is almost always hexapod, though the 
later stages have eight legs; that answering to the pupa of 
insects is active, and is called the nymph. The breathing 
in the first-named eleven families is tracheal, the position of 
the stigmata varying greatly; in the last-named six families 
it is by the general body surface. No heart or circulation of 
the blood is known to exist; the alimentary canal is usually 
somewhat on the insect type, but with csecal prolongations 
to the stomach, the reproductive organs often more on the 
crustacean type. There is generally a single very large 
nerve-ganglion above the oesophagus, sending nerve-branches 
to the various parts. The legs have ordinarily five to 
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seven joints, rarely three; the feet are usually terminated 
by claws or suckers, or both, sometimes by bristles. The 
mandibles are generally large, oftenest chelate (like a 
lobster’s claw), sometimes style-like piercing organs, and 
of other forms. The maxillae vary much : they may be 
piercing or crushing organs, or may coalesce to form a 
maxillary lip; there is usually one pair of maxillary palpi, 
no others. Sometimes there is a lingua^ and in the 
OaMOsidiB a galea. Antenme are not fouiul 

Mites are distributed all over the known world. They 
have been found in Franz- Josef’s Land and Spitzbergeii 
and in the hottest trojucal regions, as well as the temperate 
zones. Often very similar species come from all parts. 
They are numerous in amber of the Tertiary epoch. 

The best-known species arc probably those wliich injure 
man or his works, viz., the itch mite, the cheese mite, the 
so-called harvest-bug, and the red spider. The dog-tick 
is also well known. 


Fkj. 3. — The Itrh Mite {Sarcoptes 
fsrahiri) ; feiiiule. Alter Mej'uiii. 


The itch mite (Sarropfes scabiei, fig. 3) is a minute, almost 
circular, flattened, colourless creature, with skin covered 
with wavy wrinkles, and a number of triangular points 
arising from that of the back ; logs short, the tw^o front 
pairs and the fourth pair in the male terminated by suckers 
on long stalks, the two hind 
pairs in the female and third \ V. j y 

pair in the male having long 
bristles instead. It is parasitic 
on human beings: the males 
and young remain chiefly on 

the surface of the skin, but J 

are difficult to find ; the female 

burrows under the scarf-skin, a a 

causing the intense itching 

of scabies by the action of I 

her chelate mandibles as she / | /|| \ i \ 

eats her way. A small [ ' / \ ^ 1 1 

watery pustule is raised near I / \ I 

where the acarus has entered / y 

the skin, and others arise; / 

Ih. i. 

the pustule, but at the further , 

end of a short tunnel which may be half an inch long. The 
eggs are laid in the tunnel after the acarus has passed ; 
they hatch and multiply rajjidly. The disease can be 
certainly cured ; the usual mode is to rub the wdiole body 
with sulphur ointment, wdiich is best done after a warm 
bath, allow it to remain on all night, and wash off in the 
morning. This treatment sliould be repeated once or twice 
at intervals of a day or two. Other apidications of suljffiur, 
as sulphurous acid, sulphur vapour baths, itc., are efficacious. 
All clothes which have touched the skin must be disinfected 
by heat. The disease is highly contagious. Most mammals 
have their peculiar varieties of itch mite. 

The cheese mite (Tyroglypliw^ airo) is an elliptical, fat- 
bodied, colourless acarus with smooth skin and very long 
hairs. It breeds in thousands in old cheese, flour, grain, <kc., 
and does much damage. There are numerous allied species ; 
some belonging to the genus Glyri/thfif/us are elegantly 
ornamented with jAumes or leaf-like hairs. 

The red-spider (THmnychus ielarius) attacks the leaves 
of plants or trees, and is a great pest in green-houses. It 
spins a slight web on the surface of the leaves, and lives in 
companies on the web ; it is of a rusty rod or brown. 

The harvest bugs, thought by some Nvriters to be a 
species, and by them called Leptus autumnalis, arc simply the 
larvte of several species of Tromhidium, They are predatory, 
but will attach themselves temporarily to the human skin, 
and produce the violent itching felt on the lower parts of 
the legs after w^alking through dry grass in autumn. On 
mspection with a glass the creature may be seen as a 


minute scarlet point. A drop of benzine will probably get 
rid of the intruder. 

The dog tick, like the harvest-bug, is not really parasitic 
on mammals, though it attaches itself temporarily; its 
ordinary food may probably bo vegetable. (a. d. m.) 

MITFORD, Mary Russell (1786-1855), born at Alres- 
ford, Hampshire, on the 16th of December 1786, retains 
an honourable place in English literature as the authoress 
of Our Village^ a series of sketches of village scenes and 
characters unsurpassed in their kind, and after half a 
century of imitations as fresh as if they had been WTitteh 
yesterday. Washington Irving was Miss Mitford’s literary 
model, but her work is thoroughly original and spontaneous, 
the free outflow of a singularly charming character. The 
shortest account of her life w^ould be incomplete without a 
reference to the scapegrace father who was the centre of 
her affetdiioii.> and the “only begetter” of all that is most 
delightful and ehniacteristic in her WTiting. Dr Mitford 
first spent his wife’s fortune in a few years; then he spent 
also in a few years the greater part of i^20,000 wdiich his 
daughter drew (in 1797, at the age of ten) as a prize in a 
lottery ; then he lived, for most years of his life, on a 
small remnant of his fortune and the proceeds of his 
daughter’s literary industry, in the little village of Throe 
Mile C’ross, near Reading, in a small cottage which Miss 
Mitford says was “a fine lesson in condensation,” the 
doctor was the stay, support, and admiration of all the 
loafers in the neighbourhood, while his daughter, who had 
called hers« If his mamma, and triMiUul him as her little l)oy 
from the time w'hen she was herself a little girl, found an 
unfailing charm in his “ friskings,” and was the loving 
slave of all his good-humoured exactions. The father kept 
fresh in his daughter the keem delight in incongruities, 
the lively sympatliy with self willed vigorous individuality, 
and the womanly tolerance of its excess which inspire bo 
many of licr sketches of cliaracter. I'lie woman who lived 
in close attendance on sucli an “awful dad,” refused all 
holidaj’ invitations because he could not live without her, 
and W'orked incessaTitly for him, except when she broke off 
her work to read him the sporting newspapers, evidently 
wrote from the heart in her bright jK)rtraitH of such 
characters as the Talking Lady, the Talking (Gentleman, 
Joel Rrent, Jack Rapley, Tom Oordery, Lizzy, Lucy, and 
Harriet. Her writing has all the charm of perfectly 
unaffected spontaneous humour, combined with quick wit 
and exquisite literary skill. She died January 10, 1855. 

Miss Mitford’s youthful ainlation was t«> Im*. “ Hic great «!Ht Engl Uh 
jK)(‘tcH8,” ami lior lir.st puhlications w'oro jkkjiuh in tlio manner of 
(’olcridgc ami Scott {Miso’llavf'tnin Vrrsrs^ IHIO, ot suHicient mark 
to ])c r< 5 vi(iwiul hy Scott in tin; Quarlrrly ; ChriMinr^ a metrical talc, 
1811 ; JJlavchc, 1813). Later on sin; cHsayed writing plays {Julian^ 
1823 ; The Fo.srari, 182G ; Pmumtie Sentes, 1827 ; Jlienzi, 1828; 
CharJra the Firnt, 1 828). lint tin: ]»roHe to whicli she wa.s driven by 
domestic ncccssitie.s lias rarer cjualitics Ilian her verse. The first 
Herie.s of Our VUlcuje sketches apjjcared in 1824, a second in 1826, 
a third in 1828, a fdurth in 18.30, a lifLli in 18.32, ami lielford Regia, 
a novel in wliich tin; m-ighhourhood ami society of Reading were 
idcalizc<l, in 183.'). Her Rerolhrtions of a Literary JAfe (1853) is 
a series of causrrien about her lavourite hooks. I ive volumes of her 
Life and LetterK were published in 1870 and 1872, bhowing her to 
have been a delightful letter- writer ; two volumes of letters to her 
appeared in 1882. 

MITHUADATES, or, as it is often wrongly spelt, 
Mitiikidateh (i.c., “given by the god Mithras”), was a 
favourite name of the J’ontic kings in the third and second 
centuries B.o., and was also common in Persia and the 
neighbouring countries. The dynasty of Pontus was a 
Persian family, claiming descent from the Achajmenidae, 
and the earliest of them known in history was satrap 
under the Persian empire. When that empire was destroyed 
Mithradates II. made himself king of Pontus; and he and 
. , his successors gradually spread their power over a great 
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part of Cappadocia and Papblagonia. Several of them 
intermarried with the Seleucidae and other Greek royal 
families, and something of the Hellenic civilization was 
engrafted on the native non-Hellenic character of the 
kingdom. The names Mithradates, Pharnaces, and Ariobar- 
zanes, all non-Hellenic, alternate in the family. The pro- 
vince of Phrygia was sold in the most scandalous way by 
the Koman consul Aquillius to Mithradates V., who died 
probably in 120 b.c. He was succeeded by his son 
Mithradates Eupator, sixth of the name, one of those 
l.markable conquerors that arise from time to time in the 
East. He was a boy when his father died, and for seven 
years lived the wandering life of a hunter pursued by 
assassins. His courage, his wonderful bodily strength and 
size, his skill in the use of weapons, in riding, and in the 
chase, his speed of foot, his capacity for eating and drink- 
ing, and at the same time his quick and penetrating 
intellect, his wonderful mastery of twenty-two languages, — 
all these qualities are celebrated by the ancients to a degree 
which is almost incredible. With a surface gloss of Greek 
education, he united the subtlety, the superstition, and the 
obstinate endurance of an Oriental. He was a virtuoso, 
and collected curiosities and works of art; he assembled 
Greek men of letters round him; he gave prizes to the 
greatest poets and the best eaters. He spent much of his 
time in practising magic arts, the interpretation of dreams, 
and other superstitious ceremonies ; and it was believed 
that he had so saturated his body wnth poisons that none 
could injure him. He trusted no one; he murdered his 
nearest relations, his mother, his sons, the sister whom he 
had married ; to prevent his harem from falling a trophy 
to his enemies he murdered all his concubines, and his 
most faithful followers were never safe. He once dis- 
appeared from his palace, no one knew whither, and 
returned after some months, having wandered over all Asia 
Minor in disguise. Except in the pages of romance or the 
talcs of the Thousand and One Nights it would be difficult 
to find anything to rival the account given of Mithradates 
by the gravest of historians. These qualities fitted him to 
be the opponent of Homan arms in Asia Minor, to be the 
champion of the East in its struggle against the destroying 
and yet civilizing power of the West. He resisted the 
Romans for eighteen years, yet we can hardly credit him 
with much real generalship or organizing power. He 
could collect masses of men and hurl them against the 
Roman legions ; everything that boundless energy and 
boundless hatred could do he did ; but the strength of his 
opposition to the Romans lay in the fact that all the dislike 
inspired by Rome in the worst and most cruel time of her 
rule was arrayed on his side. 

No direct collision took place between the Romans and 
Mithradates for thirty-two years, though the republic took 
away Phrygia from him in 120 b.c., and several times 
thwarted his designs in Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. 
Tlic rupture came about the time of the Social War. 
Mithradates, promi)ted, it is said, by envoys from the Italian 
allies, took advantage of the intestine struggles in Italy. 
War broke out in 88, on the ostensible cause of disputes 
about the kingdom of Bithynia; Mithradates rapidly 
overran Galatia, Phrygia, and Asia, defeated the Roman 
armies, and made a general massacre of the Romans 
resident in Asia. He also sent large armies into European 
Greece, and his generals occupied Athens. But Sulla in 
Greece and Fimbria in Asia defeated his armies in several 
battles ; the Greek cities were disgusted by his severity, 
and in 84 b.c. he concluded peace, abandoning all his con- 
quests^ surrendering seventy ships, and paying a fine of 
2000 talents. Murena invaded Pontus without any good 
reason in 83, but was defeated in 82. Difficulties con- 
stantly arose between the two adversaries, and in 74 a 
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general war broke out. Mithradates defeated Ck>tta, one 
of the Roman consuls, at Chalcedon ; but LucuUus worsted 
him in several engagements, and drove him finally in 72 
B.G. to take refuge in Armenia with his son-in-law Tigranes. 
After two great victories in 69 and 68, Lucullus was dis- 
concerted by mutiny among his troops and the defeat of 
his lieutenant Fabius (see vol. xv. p. 66). In 66 he was 
superseded by Pompey, who completely defeated both 
Mithradates and Tigranes. The former established him- 
self in 64 at Panticapseum, and was planning new 
campaigns against the Romans when his own troops 
revolted, and, after vainly trying to poison himself, he 
ordered a Gallic mercenary to kill him. So perished the 
greatest enemy that the Romans had to encounter in Asia 
Minor. His body was sent to Pompey, who buried it in 
the royal sepulchre at Sinope. 

MITHRAS was a Persian god whose worship spread 
over the Roman world during the 2d and 3d centuries 
after Christ. His name is found in the oldest records of 
the East Aryan races. In the Rig-Veda, Mitra, the 
friend, and Varuna, t.e., Ovpam, are a pair of gods regularly 
I associated : they denote the heaven of day and the heaven 
of night. Mithras is therefore by origin the god of the 
bright heaven and of day, closely related in conception to, 
and yet expressly distinguished from, the sun. In the 
developed Old Persian religion of Zoroaster Mithras retained 
a place; he was not one of the greatest gods, but was 
first of a triad which, while less pure embodiments of the 
divine nature, were more easy for men to comprehend and 
to worship. The seventh month, which bears his name, and 
the sixteenth day of every month were sacred to Mithras; 
prayers were offered to him at sunrise, at mid-day, and 
at sunset. When the Persians conquered Assyria and 
Babylonia their religion was much affected by the worship 
of these more educated races. The w^orship of foreign 
deities was introduced, that of Persian deities was changed 
in character; and the gods were represented by images. 
The cultus of Mithras now became far more prominent, he 
was identified with the sun, and an elaborate ritual with 
the non-Aryan accompaniment of mysteries was established. 
This revolution Jiad begun before Herodotus (i. 131) could 
identify Mithras with the Assyrian goddess Mylitta, and 
it became more thorough during the 4th century b.c. 

It is in this most developed form that we know the 
cultus of Mithras. The god of light becomes by a ready 
transition, which is made in the very oldest Aryan records, 
the god of purity, of moral goodness, of knowledge. There 
goes on in the world as a whole, and in the life of each 
man, a continual struggle between the power of good and 
the power of evil ; Mithras is always engaged in this con- 
test, and his religion teaches all, men and women alike, to 
aid in the battle. Victory in this battle can bo gained 
only by sacrifice and probation, and Mithras is conceived 
as always performing the mystic sacrifice through which 
the good will triumph. The human soul, which has been 
separated from the divine nature and has descended to 
earth, can reascend and attain union with God through a 
process of fasting and penance which is taught in the 
mysteries ; the sacrifice which is being always offered by 
Mithras makes this ascent and union possible. Those 
who were initiated in the mysteries of Mithras had to pass 
through a long probation, with scourging, fasting, and 
ordeal by water, and were then admitted as soldiers fighting 
on behalf of Mithras. This was the lowest terrestrial 
grade, but there were still two others to attain, the Bull 
and the Lion, each involving further probation, before the 
soul could rise above the earth. It then ascended by the 
grades of Vulture, Ostrich, and Crow through the region 
of Aether ; and then it strove to become pure fire through 
the grades of Gryphon, of Perses* and of the Sun, Finally 
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the Boul attained complete union with the divine nature 
through the grades of Father Eagle, of Father Falcon, and 
of Father of Fathers. A holy cave on a hill was the 
central point in the worship; and the mystic rites involved 
watching and fasting all night till sunrise brought the 
triumph of light. 

The worship of Mithras became known to the Romans 
through the Cilician pirates captured by Pompey about 70 
B.O. It gained a footing in Rome under Domitian, was 
regularly established by Trajan about 100 a.d., and by 
Commodus about 190. Finally the mysteries were pro- 
hibited and the holy cave destroyed in 378. Dedicatory 
inscriptions to Deo Soli Invicto Mithrm^ and votive reliefs 
of Roman work, are very common. The usual representa' 
tion shows Mithras in the mystic cave performing the 
mptic sacrifice; a young man in Oriental costume kneels 
with one knee on a prostrate bull, grasping the head and 
pulling it back with the left hand, while with the right lie 
plunges his sword into its neck. A dog, a snake, and a 
scorpion drink the blood that flows from the bull ; a crow 
sits on the rock behind Mithras ; the figures of the sun 
and of the moon occupy the two sides of the relief. 

See Lajardo, Rechcrchcs sur Ic CuUt dc Mithras. 

MITRE. See Costume, vol. vi. p. 463 ; and Hehaluby, 
vol. xi. p. 711. 

MITSCHERLICH, Eilhardt (1794-1863), was born 
January 7, 1794, at Neuende near Jever, in the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg, where his father was pastor. Tie 
was educated at the gymnasium of Jever under the historian 
Schlosser. In 1811 he went to Heidelberg, where he 
devoted himself to philology, giving special attention to 
the Persian language. In 1813 he went to Paris, partly 
for study, partly with the view of obtaining permission to 
join a French embassy to Persia. The politi(;al events of 
1814 put an end to this scheme, and Mitscherlich returned 
to Germany. He then set to work on a history of the 
Ohuridcs and Kara-Chitaycns, manuscript materials for 
whicli he found in the university library of Gottingen, and 
a portion of which he published in 1815. Still anxious 
to visit Persia, he resolved to study medicine in order that 
he might enjoy that freedom of travel usually allowed in 
the East to physicians. He began at Giittingen with the 
study of chemistry, and this so completely arrested Ins 
attention that ho gave up the idea of the journey to Persia 
and the medical profession. In 1818 he went to Rerlin, 
where ho worked in the laboratory of Professor Link. He 
made analyses of phosphates and phosphites, arson iates and 
arsohitos, confirming the observations of Berzelius as to 
their composition. In the course of these investigations 
he observed that corresi)onding phosphates and arseniates 
crystallized in the same form. 

This was the germ from which grew the theory of 
isomorphism. In order to follow out his discovery 
Mitscherlich set to work to learn crystallcgraphy. His 
teacher was a fellow student, Gustav Rose, to who.se 
penetrating mind and profound knowledge of mineralogy 
have been due some of the most interesting developments 
and illustrations of the theory of isomorphism. Having 
measured the inclinations of the faces of a vast number of 
natural and artificial crystals, ho established the principles 
of isomorphism very much as we now hold them. 

It is right that we should remember that Mitscherlich 
was not the first to notice the fact that two different 8ul>- 
stances might have the same crystalline form, or that one 
element could partially replace another without great 
change of form. Rom6 de lisle in 1772 mentions mixed 
vitriols containing variable liroportions of iron and copper, 
and Leblanc in 1802 showed that the crystalline form 
remains the same although the proportions vary both in 
the case of these mixed vitriols and in that of mixed 
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alums. Yauquelin had already, in 179/, proved that 
alum might contain variable quantities of ammonia without 
any corresponding variation of crystalline form. 

The authority of Haiiy, who laid down as one of his 
principles that each compound has its own crystalline form, 
for a time kept these observations in the background. 
Further cases were, however, observed. Wollaston n812) 
accurately measured the angles of the rhombonedral 
carbonates, and proved that the forms of these minerals, 
although nearly the same, are not absolutely identical. 
He showed that a similar close apj»roximation to identity 
exists in the cose of tlio vitriols. Fuchs in 1815 brought 
forward his theory of ‘‘vicarious constituents.” Gay- 
Lussac proved that a crystal of common alum continues to 
grow when placed in a solution of ammonia alum, and 
cases of crystallized mixtures were pointed out by the 
French mineralogist Bcudatit. But notwithstanding these 
foreshadowings, of whicli we know, on tlie evidence of 
Gustav Rose, tliat Mitscherlich was wholly ignorant, there 
w'as at the time of which we are now speaking no trace of 
a theory, but merely isolated observations. The theory of 
isomorphism is the work of Mitscherlich. It was com- 
municated to the Berlin Academy on December 9, 1819. 

In that year Berzelius paid a visit to Berlin, and was so 
struck with Mitscherlich ’s ability that ho suggested him to 
the minister Altenstein as the most fitting successor to 
Klaproth in the chair of chemistry in that university. It 
is not surprising that this idea was not carried out. It 
was only four years since Mitscherlich had begun to study 
chemistry ; he had never letdured, nor had he published 
anything on the subjetd. 

Although Altenstein did not at that time carry out the 
proposal of Bcrzi4ius, he was so far impressed by it that 
he obtained for Mits<‘lierlich a Government grant to enable 
him to continue his studies under Berzelius. 

In 1820 he went to St(»ckholm, where ho worked for a 
year in Berzelius’s laboratory. In 1822 ho was a[)pointed 
extraordinary and in 1825 ordinary professor in Berlin. 
In the course of an investigation into the slight differences 
discovered by Wollaston in the angles of the rhoinbohedra 
of the carbonates isomorphous with calc-spar, Mitscherlich 
ob.served that the angle in the*, case of calc-spar varied with 
the temperature. On extending his inquiry to other non- 
isotropic crystals lie observed a similar variation, and was 
thus led, in 1825, to the discovery that non isotropic 
crystals, when heated, cx])and uneciually in the direction of 
dissimilar axes. In the following year ho discovered the 
change, produced by cliango of temperature, in the direction 
of the optic axes of selenite. The discovery (also in J826) 
that sul[)hur can be obtained in two absolutely distinct 
crystalline forms threw much light on the fact that the two 
minerals calc-spar and aragonite have the same composition 
but perfectly difierent forms. Other cases of this property, 
to which Mitscherlich gave the name of dimorphism, were 
arrived at not long after. 

In 1833 he made a scries of careful determinations of 
the vapour densities of a large number of volatile substances, 
and proved that Gay-Lussac’s law as to the proportions 
by volume in which oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
chlorine unite with one another holds generally for volatile 
elements, and that the simplicity of the relation of the 
volume of the compound to that of the component gases is 
also general, 

In pure chemistry Mitscherlich^s discoveries were mainly 
connected with isomor^ihism. Thus he obtained selenic 
acid in 1827, and showed the i8omori)hism of its salts with 
the sulphates, and examined with great care the manganates 
and permanganates, showing their isomorphism with the 
8ulj)hates and with the perchlorates respectively. But he 
did much important work unconnected with this special 
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subject We may in particular refer to his discovery of 
the relation of benzene to benzoic acid, of nitro-benzene, 
and of a considerable number of the derivatives of benzene. 

In 1833 he published his Lehthttch der Chemie^ a 
student’s text-book of chemistry of the most thoroughly 
practical and yet rigidly scientific kind, from the study of 
which teachers of chemistry may still derive many a 
valuable hint. His interest in mineralogy led him to the 
study of the geology of volcanic regions, and he made 
frequent visits to the Eifel with a view to the discovery of 
a theory of volcanic action. He did not, however, publish 
any papers on the subject, but since his death his notes 
have been arranged and published by Dr Roth in the 
Memoirs of the Berlin Academy (1866). In December 
1861 symptoms of heart disease made their appearance, 
but he was able to carry on his academical work till 
December 1862. He died at Schiineberg near Berlin on 
28th August 1863. 

Mitscherlirh’s juiblished papers are chiefly to be found in the 
AhlMixdlungrn of the Jierliu Academy, in PoggendorjP s Anruderif 
and iu the AnimlcJi dc Chimic et (U Phgsiqiu. The fourth edition 
of the Lehrbuch Chemifi was published in 1844 ; a fifth was 
begun in 1855, but was not completed. (A. C. B.) 

MITYLKXE, or Mytilkne. See Lesbos. 

MIZPAH and Mizpeh are Hebrew words 

for a ‘‘place of prospect,” or high commanding point. 
The cities of Palestine generally occupied such positions ; 
and so in the Old Testament we find several places bearing 
the name of “The Mizpah” (Mizpeh). Sometimes a 
determining genitive is added ; “ The Mizpeh of Gilead ” 
(Judg. xi. 29), “The Mizpeh of Moab” (1 Sam. xxii. 3). 

(1) Tlie moat famous of these places is that in Gilead, a noted 
sanctuary (Judg. xi 11; Ilosea v. 1), claiming consecration from 
the sacrifice of Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 64) and the rna^sseba or sacred 
stone erected by him (ver. 45). The narrative of Gen. xxxi. 46 sq, 
is somewhat obscure, and not all from one hand. We gather, 
however, from it that another name of “ The Mizpah ” was Galeed, 
i.e.f Gilead. Thus Miz^Kih, Mizpeh Gilead, Gilead (Hos. vi 8), 
Eamath Mizpeh (ie., the height of Miziieh, Josh, xiii 26), and 
Ramoth Gilead (the heights of Gilead), or simply The Rarnah (2 
Kings viii. 28, 29), are almost universally taken to be one place. 
With this it agrees that Ramoth Gilead was a city of refuge, whicdi 
points to an early sanctity. The place is prominent throughout the 
history. It was the seat of Jephtnah (Judg. xi. ), the mourning for 
wliose daughter probably gives us a glimpse into the ancient rites 
of a provincial sanctuary, the residence of one of Solomon’s officers 
(1 Kings iv. 13), and a hotly disputed frontier city in the wars 
between Syria and the house of Omri, before which Ahab fell (1 
Kin|^ xxii.), an<i in which the military revolt of Jehu was organized 
(2 Kings ix. ). Maspha was still a strong place in the Greek period, 
and was taken by Judas Maccabeeus (1 Mac. v. 35). Eusebius knows 
Ramoth as a place 15 miles west of Philadelphia or Rabbah of 
Ammon. It is therefore commonly identified with El-Salt, the 
modem capital of the Belka ; hut this cannot be said to be made 
out. (2) The Bcnjaraitc Jiliz])ah or Mizj>eh, also a sanctuary, is 
often named in the history of Samuel, It was a border fortress of 
King Asa (1 Kings xv. 22), and the residence of Gedaliah as governor 
of Judiea after the fall of Jerusalem (Jer. xl). Its old sanctity was 
still remembered in the Maccabee times, and from 1 Mac. iii. 46 we 
conclude that it commanded a view of Jerusalem. The most prob- 
able identification is with the prominent hill-top of Neby Sainwil. 
There was (3) another Mizpeh in the low country of Judah (Josh. 
XV. 38), and (4) a land or valley of Mizpeh (Josh. xi. 3, 8) under 
Mount Herraon. 

MNEMONICS, or artificial helps to the memory, have 
been em]doyed in a more or less systematic form from a 
very early j>eriod. Mnemonics (to fxvrffiovLKov, sc. re^VT^f/xa 
or TrapdyycX/i.a) were much cultivated by Greek sophists 
and ]dulo8ophers, and are rej)eatedly referred to by Plato 
and Aristotle. In later times the invention was ascribed 
to the poet Simonides,^ I)erliaps for no other reason than 
that the strength of his memory was famous. Cicero, who 
attaches considerable imj>ortance to the art, hut more to 
the principle of order as the best help to memory, speaks 


^ Pliny, ff. JY., vii. 24. Cicero, De On, ii. 86, mentions this belief 
without committing himself to it 
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of Carneades (or perhaps Charmades) of Athens and Metro- 
dorus of Scepsis as distinguished examples of the use of 
well-ordered images to aid the memory. The latter is 
said by Pliny to have carried the art so f ar nihil non 
iiadem verbis redderet auditum. The Romans valued such 
helps as giving facility in public speaking. The method 
used is described by the author of Ehet ad Heren,^ iii. 16- 
24; see also Quintilian {Inst. Or.^ x. 1, 2), whose account is^ 
however, somewhat incomplete and obscure. In his time 
the art had almost ceased to be practised. The Greek and 
Roman system of mnemonics was founded on the use of 
mental places and signs or pictures. The thing to be re- 
membered was localized in the imagination, and associated 
with a symbol which concretely represented what it was 
desired to retain in the memory, special care being taken 
that the symbols should be as vivid, pleasing, and impres- 
sive as possible. The most usual method was to choose 
a large house, of which the apartments, walls, windows^ 
statues, furniture, &c., were severally associated with cer- 
tain names, phrases, events, or ideas, by means of symbolic 
pictures ; and to recall these it was only necessary to search 
over the apartments of the house, till the particular place 
was discovered where they had been deposited by the ima- 
gination. As the things to be remembered increased, new 
houses could be built, each set apart to a certain class of 
ideas or events, and these houses were again constructed 
into a mnemonic town. In accordance with this system, 
if it were desired to fix an historic date in the memory, it 
was localized in an imaginary town divided into a certain 
number of districts, each with ten houses, each house with 
ten rooms, and each room with a hundred quadrates or 
memory-places, partly on the floor, partly on the four walls, 
partly on the roof. Thus, if it were desired to fix in the 
memory the date of the invention of printing (1436), an 
imaginary book, or some other symbol of printing, would 
be placed in the thirty-sixth quadrate or memory-place 
of the fourth room of the first house of the historic ^strict 
of the town. The success of the method depended largely 
on the power of the imagination to give the different houses, 
rooms, &c., characteristic varieties of aspect, and we may 
suppose that it was the effort to frame suitable images and 
places, giving an adventitious interest to dry detaSs, that 
constituted the real advantage of the system. Except that 
the rules of mnemonics are referred to by Martianus 
Capella, nothing further is known regarding the practice 
of the art until the 13th century, when the system of the 
Romans was revived and a good many treatises were 
published on the subject. Among the voluminous writ- 
ings of Roger Bacon is a tractate De Arte MemorcUivOy 
which exists in MS. at Oxford. Raymond Lully devoted 
special attention to mnemonics in connexion with his ars 
generalis. The first important modification of the method 
of the Romans was that invented by Conrad Celtes, a 
German poet, who, in his Epitoma in utramgue Ciceronis 
rhetoricam cum arte memcroAiva nova (1492), instead of 
places made use of the letters of the alphabet. About 
the end of the 15th century Petrus de Ravenna awakened 
such astonishment in Italy by his mnemonic feats that he 
was believed by many to be a necromancer. His Phoenix 
Artis MemoTrisSy published at Venice in 1491 in four volumes, 
went through as many as nine editions, the seventh appear- 
ing at Cologne in 1608. An impression equally great was 
produced about the end of the 16th century by Lambert 
Schenkel, who taught mnemonics in France, Italy, and 
Germany, and, although he was denounced as a sorcerer by 
the university of Louvain, published in 1693 his tractate 
De Memoria at Douai with the sanction of that celebrated 
theological faculty. The most complete account of his sys- 
tem is given in two works by his pupil Martin Sommer, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1610. Giordano Bruno, in connexion 
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with his exposition of the ar« gtneralis of Lully, included 
a menunia Uchnica in his treatise De Vmbris Idearum. 

About the middle of the 17th century Winckelmann made 
known what he called the “ most fertile secret ** in mne- 
monics, namely the use of letters with figures so as to express 
numbers by words ; and the philosopher Leibnitz adopted 
an ^phabet very similar to that of Winckelmann in con- 
nexion with his scheme for a form of writing common to all 
languages. ^ Winckelmann ’s method was modified and 
plemented in regard to many details by Richard Grey, wlio 
published a Memoria Ttchnka in 1730. The princijuil 
part of Grey's method is briefly this : “ To remember any- 
thing in history, chronology, geography, ttc., a word is 
formed, the beginning whereof being the first syllable or 
syllables of the thing sought, does, by frequent repetition, 
of course draw after it the latter part, which is so contrived 
as to give the answer. Thus, in histoiy', ilic Deluge 
happened in the year before Christ two thousand three 
hundred forty-eight ; this is signified by the word DeWoA’, 
Del standing for Deluge and Hok for 2348.” To assist in 
retaining the mnemoiiical words in the memory they were 
formed into memorial lines. The vowel or consonant 
which Grey connected with a imrticular figure was cliosen 
arbitrarily ; but in 1806 Feinaigle, a monk from Salem 
near Constance, began in Paris to expound a system 
of mnemonics, one feature of which was to rei)reseut the 
numerical figures by letters chosen on account of some 
similarity to the figure to be represented or some accidental 
connexion with it. This alphabet was supplemented by 
a complicated system of localities and signs, with the aim 
of expressing, by a more vivid and impressive symbol, idiuis 
which for want of this are apt to pass from the memory, 
and of establishing between ideas of the same group an 
intimate relation, so that the mention of the one would sug- 
gest the other. Feinaigle, who published a Notice snr fa 
mnemonique at Paris in 1806, came to England in 1811, 
and in the following year published The New Art of 
Memory. A simplified form of Feinaigle's method was 
published in 1823 by Aim6 Paris, and the use of symbolic 
pictures was revived in connexion with the latter by a 
Pole, Jazwinsky, of whose system an account was pub- 
lished by J. Bern, under the title Expbse (tmb'al de la 
MHhode Mrkmonique Polonaise^ perfectionnee h Park, Paris, 
1839. Various other modifications of the systems of 
Feinaigle and Aim6 Paris were advocated by subsetiucnt 
mnemonists, among them being the Phrenotyping or 
Brain-Printing method of Beniowsky, the Phreno-Mnemo- 
techny of Gouraud, and the Mnemotechnik of Carl Otto, 
a Dane. The more complicated mnemonic systems liave 
fallen almost into complete disuse ; but methods founded 
chiefly on the laws of association have been taught with 
some success in Germany b}'^, among others, Kothe, who is 
the author of Lehrhuch der Mnernonik, and Katechismiui 
der Geddehirmekumt, both of which have gone through 
several editions ; and in England by Dr. Edward Pi^'k, 
whose Memory and the Rational Means of Improving it 
has also obtained a wide circulation. In certain cases 
mnemonical devices may be found of considerable service ; 
but all systems which have aimed at completeiKJss have 
been found rather to puzzle than aid the memory. The 
fullest history of mnemonics is that given by J. C. F. von 
Aretin in his Systematische Anleitung zur Tkeorie und 
Praxis der Mnernonik, 1810. 

MOA. See Dinornis. 

MOAB. Moab and Ammon (children of Lot) consti- 
tute along with Edom and Israel (children of Isaac) that 
group of four Hebrew peoples which in early antiquity had 
issued from the Syro-Arabian wilderness, and settled on 
the border of the cultivated country eastward of the great 
depression which extends from the Gulf of Elath to the 
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Dead Sea, and up the valley of the Jordan. According to 
the book of Genesis, they had come out of Mesopotamia, 
and so were precursors of the larger wave which followed 
from the same quarter, forming the most southern outpost 
of the Aramaean immigration into the lands of Canaan 
and Heth. Whether the Hebrews were originally Ara- 
nueans is questionable, but it is certain that, like the 
Aramaeans, they w'ere distinct from the Canoanites, whose 
conquerors they were. Such was the relation of the old 
and new inhabitants, not only in Western Palestine after 
the Israelite occupation, but also, and from a much earlier 
period, in Eastern Palestine, where the aborigines were 
Amorites — that is, Canoanites— and where the Bne Ammon 
and Moab and the Bne Isaac successively settled in their 
lands. The old pojmlation did not disappear lujfore the 
conquerors, but continued to si^.bsist among them. In 
a considerable district — namely, in Gilead— the Amorites 
even remained unsubdued, and thus formed a gap, only 
inqicrfectly filled up by the Bne Ammon, between the 
Hebrew line of immigration on the south and the Ara- 
maean line more to the north, — a gap which did not begin 
to close until the historical period. From this district 
they even endeavoured, and with some success, as will be 
afterw'ards seen, to recover the territory which had been 
taken from them in the south. But where they were the 
subjects of the Hebrews they constituted the basis of the 
j)opultttion, the inainstock of the working and trading 
classes. The extent of their influence over the conquerors 
may be judged from the fact that it was their speech 
which gained the upj)er hand. The Moabites, and doubt- 
less also the Ammonites and Edomites, sp(»ke the language 
of Canaan as well as the Israelites. They must have 
leiirned it from the Canoanites in the land eastward of 
Jordan, prior to the j)eriod at which Jacob immigrated to 
and returned from l^lgypt. Our knowledge is extremely 
iiiqKjrfect as regards other departments of the Canoanite 
influence ; but in religion it has left a noticeable trace in 
the cultus of Baal-Peor, which w'ns carried on in Moabite 
tcrrito»'y, but was certainly of Canoanite origin. 

Tli(‘- HHsiuiiption tliat the change of hinp;ua^?o whh lirst brought 
about by the IsracliteH in thu hiinl wltich 1 h called by prnference 
that of Cunoun, is rondured untcnablu by tin; fact that the Moabites 
hIno .spoke ( 'arnianitiHh. It is vain to urge aguinst the identity of 
fh'brow and CanaanitiBh the distinction between I’lunnician and 
Hebrew; for doubtless similar distinctions existed between the 
dialect of the Phcenician coast towns and that of the Hivites, 
Ainorites, und CunaaniUm generally, wiiose lun^uugn the liebrcwa 
bonowed. That the Aruimeans of DumascuH, who also were com- 
ludled to mingle with the Hethites in the country ot which they 
had token possession, nevertheless rctainccl their orij^iiml tongue is 
to 1)0 explained by the circuinstonee that they continueil to maintain 
direct relations with the mother-counti y of Mesojiotumia, and more- 
over had greater internal cohesion. The designation Amorites, 
usually given in the Old Testament to the original inhabitants 
of Eastern Palestine, is substantially synonymous with that of 
Canaanites, although not quite so comprehtinsive. The j’alestine 
of the PrC' Israeli tic jicriod, wiiich in the Pentatoueh is called the 
I .and of (’anaaii, figures in Amos os the band of the Amorites. 
While, however, the former name is bestowed chiefly ujion that 
j»ortion of the earlier pofmlation which had remained iinconquered, 
the latter is given to the ])ortion against which the Israelites first 
directed their attack and in whoso territory they settled. This took 
pluee in the mountain distric.t, first to the east and afterwards to the 
west of Jordan. For this reason the Amorites, as contrasted with 
the Canaan ites of the cities of the level countiy, arc a highland 
race, like the Hebrews tbemselves, but lielong exclusively to the 
)ast. In the time of the Biblical narrators, the Canaan ites are still 
iving here and there in the land, but tlie Ainorites have once lived 
where the Israelites now arc. This explains the fact that, while in 
onlinary peaceful circumstances the Caiiaanites are named as the 
old inhabitauts, the Amorites are immediately substituted for them 
wherever war and conquest are spoken of. Sihon and Og, with 
whom Moses does battle, arc kings of the Amorites ; in like manner 
it is with the twelve kings of the Amorites that Joshua has to deal 
westward of the Jordan. The Amorites as pn extinct race of course 
assume a half-mythical character, and ore reiirescntcd as giants, tall 
as cedars and strong as oaks. 
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Just as Israel was the people of Jehovah, and Ammon 
the people of Milcom, Moab was the people of Chemosh 
Nunu xxi. 29). The kingship of Chemosh was 
regarded as thoroughly national and political in its char- 
acter, but did not on that account exclude the institution 
of a human king, which existed in Moab much earlier than 
in Israel ; in the time of Moses the Moabites had a king, 
and the institution was even then an old one. The capitals 
of the kingdom were Ar-Moab and Kir-Moab, south from 
the Amon ; these were not, however, the constant residences 
of the kings, who continued to live in their native places, 
as, for example, Mesha in Dibon. Doubtless there were 
changes of dynasty, and ti-aces exist of a powerful aristocracy 
(Ariele Moab ; 2 ^m. xxiii. 20). 

The land of the Moabites, the Balk^) is bounded north- 
ward and southward by Mount Gilead and Wadi ^l-AhsA, 
westward and eastward by the Dead Sea and the Wilder- 
ness ; it is divided into two portions by the deep bed of 
the Arnon, that to the north being the more level (Mishdr), 
and that to the south being more broken up, and consti- 
tuting the proper stronghold of the nation. The soil is 
peculiarly adapted for sheep-farming (2 Kings iii.) and the 
culture of the vine (Isa. xvi.).^ 

The historical importance of the Moabites lies wholly in 
their contact with Israel, and w^e have no knowledge of 
them apart from this. After the Israelites had quitted 
Egypt and passed a nomadic life for about a generation in 
the neighbourhood of Kadesh, they migrated thence, still 
under the leadership of Moses, into northern Moab, dis- 
possessing the Amorites, who had made themselves masters 
of that district. The interval from Kadesh to the Arnon 
could be passed only by a good understanding with Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon, — ^a proof that the ethnical relationships, 
which at a later period were expressed only in legend, were 
at that time still living and practical In all probability 
the Moabites called the Israelites to their aid ; they were 
not as yet aware that this little pastoral people was des- 
tined one day to become to them a greater danger than 
the Canaauites by whom they were threatened at the 
moment.**^ 

As the story of Jlalaam indicates, the Moabites would 
willingly have been rid of their cousins after their servuco 
had been rendered, but were unable to prevent them from 
settling in the land of Sihon. The migration of the tribes 
of Israel into Western Palestine, however, and the dissolu- 
tion of their warlike confederation soon afterwards made a 
restoration of the old frontiers ])Ossible, If King Eglon 
took tribute of Benjamin at Jericho, the territory between 
Arnon and Jordan must also have been subject to him, and 


^ There does not seem to Imve lieen any difTerence in this respect 
between the northern and southern portions ; instead of Heshbon, 
Sibniah, and Jaczer(l8a. xvi.), the poet Ildtim of Tuyyi, a little before 
Mohammed, names Maub and Zour as the chief wine centres (Yakut, 
iv. 377, 19). 

- Tlie facts as a whole are indubitable ; it cannot be an invention 
tliat the Israelites settled first in Kadesh, then in northern Moab, and 
thence passed into Palestine jiroper. The only doubtful jx)int is 
whether the song in Num. xxi. 27 sqq. is contemjiorary evidence 
of these events. It is certainly not a forgery, but it is a ques- 
tion whether it really refers to the destruction of the kingdom of the 
A.inorites at Heshlxm. This reference rests entirely upon tlie words 

plTD which might very well be omitted as a mere gloss, 

in which case the song would naturally be understood as directed against 
the Moabites themselves ; it is in this last sense that it is taken by the 
author of Jer. xlviiL (Comp. E. Meyer in Stade’s Zeitschr,/. A Tliche 
Wisaensch. f 1 881, p. 129 sqq, ) As Israel got the better of the Amorites 
on the plain of Moab, so dnl Hadad king of the Edomites vanquish the 
Midianites on the ** field” of Moab (Gen. xxxvi. 86) ; this took place 
in Gideon's time, as is borne out by the fact that between Hadad and 
the downfall of the ancient Edomite monarchy, i.e. to the period of 
David, there were four reigning princes. Confused recollections of a 
former settlement of the Midianites in northern Monb are seen in 
Num. xxii. 4 , 7 ; xzv. 18. 


A B 

Reuben must even then have lost his land, or at least his 
liberty. It would appear that the Moabites next extended 
their attacks to Mount Gilead, giving their support to the 
Ammonites, who, during the period of the jud^s, were its 
leading asssdlants. So close was the connexion between 
Moab and Ammon that the boundary between them vanishes 
for the narrators (Judges xi.). 

Gilead was delivered from the Ammonites by Saul, who 
at the same time waged a successful war against Moab ; the 
fact is lightly touched upon in 1 Sam. xiv, 47, as if this 
were a matter of course. The establishment of the mon- 
archy necessarily involved Israel in feuds with its neighbours 
and kin. The Moabites being the enemies of the Israelite 
kingdom, David naturally sent his people for shelter thither 
when he had broken with Saul ; the incident is precisely 
analogous to what happened when he himself at a later 
period took refuge from Saul’s persecution in Philistine 
territory, and needs no explanation from the book of Ruth. 
As soon as he ceased to be the king’s enemy by himself 
becoming king, his relations with Moab became precisely 
those of his predecessor. The war in which apparently 
casual circumstances involved him with Hanun ben Nahash 
of Ammon really arose out of larger causes, and thus spread 
to Moab and IMom as well. The end of it was that all 
the three Hebrew nationalities were incorporated with the 
kingdom of Israel ; the youngest brother eclipsed and sub- 
dued his seniors, as Balaam had foreseen. Through the 
work of Saul and David the political system of Palestine 
was altogether changed : the smaller peoples were no longer 
a match for Israel, which established a decisive preponder- 
ance, and transformed what had hitherto been jealousy on 
the part of Moab and Ammon as well as of Edom into 
bitter hatred ; this hatred did not cease even after nothing 
hut a religious shadow remained of what had once been the 
political supremacy of the people of Jehovah. 

The struggle with Ammon which David began ultimately 
assumed larger dimensions, and brought the Aramaeans 
also into the held against him. He was successful, indeed, 
against them also, and destroyed their most powerful 
kingdom ; but after his death they recovered themselves, 
and pressed steadily on from the borders of the wilderness 
towards the sea; a*t their head were those kings of Damascus 
who had established themselves on the ruins of Zoba. In 
])resenco of these enemies the already fading distinction 
i)etween the ruling and the subject nationality within the 
kingdom of Israel now completely disappeared ; and even 
towards the Canaanites outside the relations of the kings 
became friendly. It is in one instance expressly stated 
that the common danger threatening from the East had 
to do with this (2 Sam. viii. 9 sqq.). But, conversely, it 
was natural that Ammon and Moab should make common 
cause with the Aramseans ; such an attitude was suggested 
by geographical position and old connexions, but above 
all by their helpless fury against Israel. Both nationalities 
must have succeeded in emancipating themselves very soon 
after David’s death, and only nowand then was some strong 
king of Israel able again to impose the yoke for a time, not 
upon the Ammonites indeed, but upon M oab. The first to do 
so was Omri, who garrisoned a number of their towns and 
compelled the king to acknowledge Israel’s suzerainty by 
a yearly tribute of sheep, — a state of matters which con- 
tinued until the death of Ahab ben Omri. But when that 
brave king fell in battle with the AramsBans at Ramoth 
Gilead (about 850 B.C.), Mesha of Dibon, then the ruler 
of Moab, seized the favourable opportunity to make him- 
self and his people independent. In his famous inscription 
he tells how, tlmough the wrath of Chemosh, the land had 
fallen into the enemy’s power and endured forty years of 
slavery, and how by the grace of Chemosh the yoke is now 
broken and the Issaelites ignominiously driven off. In 
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the Bible we find only the curt statement that Moab 
rebelled against Israel edter the death of Ahab (2 Kings i.) ; 
on the other hand, there is a full narrative of a later attempt 
on the jmrt of Joram ben Ahab to bring Mesha again 
into subjection — an attempt which promised very well at 
first, but ultimately failed completely. Joram’s invasion 
took place not from the north but (probably very unex- 
pectedly to the enemy) from the frontier of Edom over 
the Wadi ’1-AhsA; he marched through Judah and Edom, 
and the kings of those countries served as auxiliaries. 
He defeated a Moabite army on the frontier, penetrated 
into the country and laid it waste ; he laid siege to the 
fortress of Kir-Moab so closely as to reduce it to great 
straits. But these straits seem to have filled the l)csieged 
with a desperate courage, for the fortunes of war suddenly 
changed. The Israelites were com 2 )elled to retire home- 
ward, a great wrath (of Jehovah) having come ujjon them, 
that is, a severe disaster having befallen them, which is 
not described, but, from the nature of the case, must have 
been a sudden surprise and defeat by the enemy.^ 

As the Moabites owed their liberation from Israelite 
supremacy to the battle of Kamah — that is, to tlie 
Aiamfleans — we accordingly find them (as well as the 
Ammonites) afterwards always seconding the Aramajans in 
continual border warfare against Gilead, in which they 
took cruel revenge on the Israelites. With wliat bitterness 
the latter in consequence were wont to s^Kiak of tludr 
hostile kinsfolk can be gathered from Gen. xix. 30 sqq . — 
the one trace of oi)en malice in the story of the patriarctlis, 
and all the more striking as it occurs in a narrative of 
which Lot is the hero and saint, which therefore in its 
present form is of Moabite origin, although 2 )er}ia 2 )S it has 
a still older Canaanite nucleus. Of these border wars 
we learn but little, although from casual notices it can be 
seen (2 Kings xiii. 20; Amos i. 13 ; conqi. 2 Kings v. 
2) that they were long kept uj), although not quite 
unin terru|) tod ly. But when at length the danger from 
the AramiJeans was removed for Israel by the inter- 
vention of the Assyrians, the hour of Moab’s subjection 
also came ; Jeroboam II. extended his frontier over the 
eastern territory, as far as to the brook ^of the willows 
(Wadi ’1-Ahsd). (Perhaps tlio song of Num. xxi, 27 sqq. 
has reference to these events.) A vivid picture of the 
confusion and anguish then prevalent in Moab has been 
preserved to us in the ancient 2 )rophecy of Isa. xv,, xvi., 
which indeed would have greater historical value if we 
were able to tell precisely what in it depicts the 2 »resent, 
and what is prediction of the future. ^ 

This utterance of an older prophet was rejKjated some 


^ The narrative of Mesha in liis inscription has, strange to say, not 
unfrequently been roganlecl os parallel “with 2 Kings iii., an<l the con- 
clusion been drawn that the Biblical narrative completely inverts the 
true state of the case,— it is difficult to see for what motives, for there 
is no braggadocio in 2 Kings iii. But it is perfectly trlear that the 
narrative of 2 Kings iii. presupposes the revolt of Mesha ns nn oh I 
affair ; while, on the other hand, Mesha’s story on tlie stele in tlie 
Ijouvre is a narrative of this very revolt and its immediate consequences ; 
It is accordingly to be regarded as parallel with 2 Kings i. 1. Klisha s 
miracle in Wadi U-Ahsd (2 Kings iii. 16) is explained by the locality ; 
Ahsd means a sandy ground with moist subsoil, where, by digging 
trenches, water is always obtainable. Tlie (probably comimlsory) par- 
ticipation of the king of Edom in Joram’s expedition against Moab 
may perhaps be brought into connexion with the fact that the Moabites 
burned to lime tlie bones of a king of Edom (Amos ii. 1). 

2 In tsa. XV. xvi. it is presupposed that the attack upon Moab has 
been made from the north, at a time when Judah is a comparatively 
powerful kingdom, exercising sovereignty over Edom also, and ni a 
position to afford shelter to the fugitive Moabites, thus not being 
itself at war with them. Tliese marks taken together can only apply 
to the period of JeroVmam II. and Uzziah. Hitrig will 
Jonah ben Amittai wrote Isa. xv. xvi. ; but accoi-ding to 2 Kin^ xiv. 
26 that prophet preaclied prosperity to Jeroboam, and not disaster 
to the Moabites. 


decennia later by the prophet Isaiah, with the addition of 
a clause adapting it to his time, to the elSect that the 
Assyrians would carry out in all its fulness the hitherto 
imperfectly-executed threat. The Assyrians actually sub- 
jugated the Moabites, as well as the other small peoples of 
that region ; but the blow yms apiiarently not so grave as 
Isaiah had predicted. They lay more out of the way than 
their western neighbours, and jierhaps their resistance to 
the scourge of G^ was not so obstinate as to demand the 
shaqiest measures. What made it all the easier for them 
to reconcile thehiselves to the new situation was the fact 
that the Israelites suffered much more severely than they. 
From these their deadly enemies they were henceforth for 
ever free. They did not on that account, however, give up 
their old hatred, but merely transferred it from Israel to 
Judah. The jiolitical annihilation of the nation only inten- 
sified in Jerusalem the lielief in its religious prerogative, and 
against this belief the hostility of neighbours was aroused 
more keenly than ever. The deejmat offence at the reli- 
gious exclusiveness of the ])C()ple of Judeea, which then 
first liegaii to manifest itself, was, as is easily understood, 
taken by their nearest relatives, Edom and Moab. They 
gave terrible expression to their feelings wlien the Chal- 
daeans urged them on like iu\caged lieosts of prey against 
the relicllious J ews ; and they joined loudly in the general 
cliorus of malignant joy which was raised over the burning 
of the teiniilo and the ruin of the lioly city.^ 

Because Moab stiitli : Behold the house of Judah is 
like all the other nations, therefore do I open his land to 
the Bne Kodem,” says the jiropliet Ezekiel (xxv. 8 sqq.). 
His throat against the Moaliites as well as against the 
Edomites ami Ammonites is that they shall fall lieforo the 
approach of the desert trilx’s, I’robably in his day the 
tide of Arabian invasion was aln*ady slowly rising, and 
of course it had first to overtake the lands situated on the 
ileacrt border. At all events the Arab immigration into 
this quarter began at an earlier date than is usually 
supposed ; it (Hintinued for cc^nturics, and w^as so gradual 
that tho jireviously- introduced Aranueizing jirocess 
(jould quietly go on alongside of it. The Edomites gave 
way before the pressure of the land-hutigry noinads, and 
settled in the desolate country of Judah ; the children of 
Lot, on the other hand, ajipear to have amalgamated with 
them, — tho Ammonites maintaining their individuality 
longer than tho Moabites, wlio scKin entirely disappeared. 

Israel and Moab had a common origin, and their early 
history w^as similar. The jicople of Jehovah on the one 
hand, tho peojilo of Chemosh on the other, had the same 
idea of tho Godhead as head of the nation, and a like 
jiatriotism derived from religious belief,— a jiatriotisin 
callable of extraordinary efforts, and which has had no 
parallel in the West either in ancient or in modern times. 
The mechanism of the theocracy also ha<l much that was 
common to both nations ; in both tho king figures as the 
deity’s represeiitative, priests and jirophets as the organs 
through whom be makes his communications. But, with 
all this similarity, how different were the ultimate fates 
of the two! The history of tho one loses itself obscurely 
and fruitlessly in the sand ; that of the other issues in 
eternity. One reason for the difference (which, strangely 
enough, seems to have licen felt not by the Israelites alone 
but by the Moabites also) is obvious. Israel received no 
gentle treatment at the hands of the world; it hod to carry 
on a continual conflict with foreign influences and hostile 

®*Z<*pli. ii. 8 sq.; 2 Kings xxiv. 2, and Jer. xii. 9 sqq-; Ezek. xxv. 
8 aqq. It need hardly be said that the Moabites sliared the fate of all 
the Palestinian peoples when supremacy passed from the Assyrians 
to the Chaldteans, and that, notwithstanding their hatred of the Jews, 
they had no difficulty in seeking alliances with them, when occasions 
arose on which they could be made useful (Jer. xxvil 8). 
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powers ; and this perpetual struggle with gods and men 
was not profitless, although the external catastrophe was 
inevitable. Moab meantime remained settled on his lees, 
and was not emptied from vessel to vessel (Jer. xlviii. 11), 
and corruption and decay were the result. This explana- 
tion, however, does not carry us far, for other peoples with 
fortunes as rude as those of Israel have yet failed to 
attain historical importance, but have simply disappeared. 
The service the prophets rendered at a critical time, by 
raising the faith of Israel from the temporal to the eternal 
sphere, has already been spoken of in the article Iseabl. 

/S'oitrcwf.— The Old Testament (Ruth and Chronicles, liowever, 
bcin^? of no liistorical worth in this connexion), and the inscription 
of M(«ha, on the stone of Dibon, discovered in 1808, and now in 
the Louvre. The Berlin Moabitica are valueless, — Schlottmann 
himself, the unshaken champion of their genuineness, conceding 
that they are mere scribbling, and do not even form words, much 
less BcnteiKtes. The literature of the subject is to be i'ound in the 
commentaries on the Old Testament books, and in those on the 
inscription of Moslia. (d. WE.) 

MO'ALLAKAT. Al-Moallahdi is the title of a group 
of seven longish Arabic poems, which have come down to 
us from the time before Islam. The name signifies “the 
suspended” (pi.), the traditional explanation being that 
these poems were hung up by the Arabs on or in the 
Ka'ba at Mecca. The oldest passage known to the writer 
where this is stated occurs in the *^Jlcd of the Spanish Arab, 
Ibn *Abd-Rabbih (a.d. 861-940), ed. vol. iii. p. 116 

9 q, We read there : “ The AralDs had such an interest in 
poetry, and valued it so highly, that they took seven long 
pieces selected from the ancient poetry, wrote them in gold 
on rolls (?) of Coptic cloth, and hung them up (^allakat) 
on the curtains which covered the KaTrn. Hence we speak 
of * the golden poem of Amraalkais,^ ‘ the golden poem of 
Zohair.’ The number of the golden poems is seven ; they 
are also called * the suspended ^ {al^Mo^allahdt)” Similar 
statements are frequent in later Arabic works. But against 
this we have tlie testimony of a contemporary of Ibn ‘Abd- 
Rabbih, the grammarian Nahh4s {oh, a.d. 949), who says 
in his commentary on the Mo^allak^t : “As for the assertion 
that they were hung up in the Ka*ba, it is not known 
to any of those who liave handed down ancient j>oemfi/^ ^ 
This cautious scholar is unquestionably right in rejecting 
a story so utterly unauthenticated. The customs of the 
Arabs before Mohammed are pretty accurately known to 
us ; we have also a mass of information about the affairs 
of Mecca at the time when the Prophet arose; but no trace 
of this or anything like it is found in really good and 
ancient authorities. We hear, indeed, of a Meccan hanging 
up a spoil of battle op the Ka‘ba (Ibn Hish^m, ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, p. 431). Less credible is the story of an important 
document being deposited in that sanctuary, for this looks 
like an instance of later usages being transferred to pre- 
Islamic times. But at all events this is quite a different 
thing from the hanging up of poetical manuscripts. To 
account for the disappearance of the Mo*allak4t from the 
Ka*ba we are told, in a passage of late origin (De Sacy, 
Chrt'stom,, ii. 480), that they ©re taken down at the cap- 
ture of Mecca by the Prophet But in that case we should 
expect some hint of the occurrence in the circumstantial 
biographies of the Prophet, and in the works on the history 
of Mecca ; and we find no such thing. That long poems 
were unitten at all at that remote period is improbable in 
the extreme. All that we know of the diffusion of Arabic 
poetry, even up to a time when the art of writing had 
become far more general than it was before the spread of 
Islam, points exclusively to oral tradition. Moreover, it i 
is quite inconceivable that there should have been either a 
guild or a private individual of such acknowledged taste, 

^ Ernst Frenkel, An-NahMs* Commentar zur Mu'allaqa de9 Imruulr 
QaU (HaUe, 1876), p. vifi. 


or of such influence, as to bring about a consensus of 
opinion in favour of certain poems. Think of the mortal 
offence which the canonization of one poet must have given 
to his rivals and their tribes ! It was quite another thing 
for an individual to give his own private estimate of the 
respective merits of two poets who had appealed to him as 
umpire ; or for a number of poets to appear at large gather- 
ings, such as the fair of *Okdz, as candidates ior the place 
of honour in the estimation of the throng which listened 
to their recitations. In short, this legend, so often retailed 
by later Arabs, and still more frequently by Europeans, 
must be entirely rejected.^ The story is a pure fabrication 
based on the name “ suspended.” The word was taken in 
its literal sense; and as these poems were undoubtedly 
prized above all others in after times, the same opinion 
was attributed to “ the [ancient] Arabs,” who were sup- 
posed to have given effect to their verdict in the way 
already described. A somewhat simpler version, also 
given by Nah^ in the passage already cited, is as follows : 
“ Most of the Arabs were accustomed to meet at ‘Okdz and 
recite verses ; then if the king was pleased with any poem, 
he said, ‘Hang it up, and preserve it among my treasures.’ ” 

I But, not to mention other difficulties, there was no king of 
all the Arabs ; and it is hardly probable that any Arabian 
king attended the fair at ‘Okdz. The story that the poems 
were written in gold has evidently originated in the name 
“the golden poems” (literally “the gilded”), a figurative ex- 
pression for excellence. We must interpret the designation 
“suspended ” on the same principle. In all probability it 
means those (poems) which have been raised, on account of 
their value, to a specially honourable position. Another 
derivative of the same root is *i7^, “ precious thing.” 

The selection of these seven poems can scarcely have 
been the work of the ancient Arabs at all. It is much 
I more likely that we owe it to some connoisseur of a later 
date. Now NahhAs says expressly in the same jmssage : 

I “The true view of the matter is this: when HammAd 
[arrAwiya (HammAd the Rhapsodist) saw how little men 
cared for poetry, he collected these seven pieces, urged 

[ >eoj)le to study them, and said to them : ‘ These are the 
poems] of renown.’ ” And this agrees with all our other 
information. HammAd (who lived in the first three quar- 
ters of the 8th century a.d.) was perhaps of all men the 
one who knew most Arabic poetry by heart. The recita- 
tion of poems was his profession. To such a rhapsodist 
the task of selection is in every way appropriate ; and it 
may be assumed that he is responsible also for the some- 
what fantastic title of “ the suspended.” 

The collection of HammAd appears to have consisted of 
the same seven poems which are found in our modem 
editions, composed respectively by Amraalkais, Tarafa, 
Zohair, Labld, 'Antara, *Amr ibn Kolthiim, and HArith 
ibn Hilliza. These are enumerated both by Ibn ‘Abd- 
Rabbih, and, on the authority of the older philologists, by 
NahhAs ; and all subsequent commentators seem to follow 
them. We have, however, evidence of the existence, at 
a very early period, of a slightly different arrangement. 
Two of the foremost authorities in Arabic poetiy are Ab\i 
'Obaida and Mofaddal, — men who for care and accuracy 
in preserving the genuine text were far ahead of their much 
older contemporary HammAd. Both of these inserted a 
poem by NAbigha and one by A'shA in place of those of 
'Antara and HArith ; ® and, if our informant has expressed 

* Doubts had already been expressed by various scholars, when 
Heugstenberg — rigid conservative as he was in theology — openly 
challenged it ; and since then it has been controverted at len^h in 
Noldeke’s BeHrUge zwr Kemtniss der Poede der aUen Araher (Han- 
over, 1864), p. xvii. sqq. Our highest authority ou Arabic p^try, 
Professor Ahlwardt, concurs in this conclusion ; see his BerMthungen 
fiber die Aechtheit der alien araUechen QedickU (1872), p. 25 eg, 

* The passage is cited by Ndldeke, Beitrdge^ p. zz. eg. 
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UnuMlf oonectfy^ they abo eeUed thii modified collection 
MifoUa^ Mofad<U employe, besidee, the names ‘‘the 
seyen long [poemsj” and “the necklaoes," This last be- 
came afterwards a common title for the seven poems. 
The comparison of songs to string of pearls is a very apt 
one, from the nature of the Arabic poem, composed as it 
is of separate loosely-connected parts. Hence it became 
so popular that even in ordinary prose to spe^ in rhyth- 
mical form is called simply “to string p^ls.” 

Mofad^ expressly opposes the view of those who did not 
acknowledge the pre-eminence of the seven poets selected 
by him. This appears to be an attack on Hammdd for 
including in his collection the works of two men who for 
poetic fame could certainly never enter the lists with 
N^bigha and A'shA. It is prima fade more likely that a 
later writer should have replaced the less famous poets by 
those who were universally placed in the first rank, than 
vice versa. Perhaps another fact is of some importance 
here. Hammdd, a Persian by descent, was a client of the 
Arab tribe, Bakr ibn W4il. In the heathen period this 
tribe was much at war with the closely - related tribe 
Taghlib. Now of all Arabic poems none was more famous 
than that in which ‘Amr ibn Kolthiim celebrates in 
glowing terms the praises of his tribe Taghlib. If, 
therefore, Hammdd’s collection embraced this poem, it was 
very natural for him to gratify his patrons the Bakrites 
by placing alongside of it that of Hdrith — a Bakrite and 
contemporary of *Amr — ^where he extols his own tribe and 
assails the Taghlibites with bitter scorn. Such considera- 
tions did not affect Abi!i ^Obaida and Mofaddal. 

The authority of these men has so far prevailed that 
the poems of their favourites Ndbigha and A"sh& often 
appear in the manuscripts, not indeed instead of those of 
‘Antara and Hdrith, but after the other seven. Thus we 
sometimes read of nine Mo'aUaliAt. The first author in 
whom the writer has observed this is the great philosophic 
historian Ibn Khaldiin (a.d. 1332-1406); he mentions 
instead of H^rith the far more celebrated *Alkama; 
whether relying on ancient authority, or by an oversight, 
we cannot tell. In an excellent collection of forty-nine 
long poems by Abti Zaid al-Korashl (date unknown) 
Mofaddars seven poets appear in the first class, “the 
necklaces;” but NAbigha and A*shA are each represented 
by a different piece from that usually reckoned among the 
Mo‘allak&t. By this editor the name “golden poems,” 
which, as we have seen, sometimes occurs as a synonym of 
“Mo*^ak^t,” is applied to seven quite distinct songs.^ 
This uncertainty as to the selection and the titles may 
serve as an additional proof that the “ suspension,” on the 
Ka'ba or anywhere else, is a fable. 

The lives of these seven (or nine) poets were spread 
over a period of more than a hundred years. The earliest 
of them, according to the common and probably correct 
opinion, was Ambaalkais (pronounced also Imroolkais, 
Imraall^s, <kc.), regarded by many as the most illustrious 
of Arabian poets. His exact date cannot be determined ; 
but probably the best part of his career fell within the 
first half of the 6th century. He was a scion of the royal 
house of the tribe Kinda, which lost all its power at the 
death of King HArith ibn ‘Amr in the jrear 529.^ The 
poet^s royal father, Hojr, by some accounts a son of this 
HArith, was killed by B^ouins. The son led an adven- 
turous life as a refugee, now with one tribe, now with 
another, and appears to have died young. The anecdotes 
related of him — which, however, are very untrustworthy 
in detail — as well as his poems, imply that the glorious 

^ See Nefldeke, BeitrOge^ p. zzi., and the catalogue of the Arabic 
codd. in the British Museum, p. 480 aqq, 

s See Oesohiehte der PeTser wnd Arah^ . . . UberuUst vcn 

Th. NMeks (Leyden, 1879), p. 171. 
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memory of Us house and the hatred it inqiired were still 
comparatively fresh, and therefore recent 

The Mo'allaka of ‘Amb hurls defiance against the king 
of Hira, ‘Amr son of Mundhir, who reigned from the 
summer of 554 till 568 or 569, and was ^terwards slain 
by our poet.^ This prince is also addressed by HAbith in 
his Mo‘allaka. Of Tabafa, who is said to have attained 
no great age, a few satirical verses have been preserved, 
directed against this same king. This agrees with the 
fact that a grandson of the Kais ibn KhAlid, mentioned as 
a rich and influential man in Tarafa’s Mo‘allaka (v. 80 or 
81), figured at the time of the battle of Dhd ]^r, in wMch 
the tribe Bakr routed a Persian army. This battle falls 
between a.d. 604 and 610 (Noldeke's Tabar% p. 311), 

The Mo‘allaka of ‘Antaba and that of Zohaib contain 
allusions to the feuds of the kindred tribes ‘Abs and 
DhobyAn. Famous as these contests were, their time cannot 
be ascertained. But the date of the two poets can be approxi- 
mately determined from other data. Ka‘b, son of Zohair, 
composed first a satire, and then, in the year 630, a eulogy 
on the Prophet; another son, Bojair, had begun, some- 
what sooner, to celebrate Mohammed. ‘Antara killed the 
grandfather of the Ahnaf ibn Kais who died at an advanced 
age in a.d. 686 or 687 ; he outlived ‘AbdallAh ibn Simma, 
whose brother Doraid was a very old man when he fell in 
battle against the Prophet (early in a.d. 630) ; and he had 
communications with Ward, whose son, the poet ‘Orwa, may 
perhaps have survived the flight of Mohammed to M^na. 
From all these indications we may place the productive 
period of both poets in the end of the 6th century.* The 
historical background of ‘Antara’s Mo‘allaka seems to lie 
somewhat earlier than that of Zohair’s. 

To the same period appears to belong the poem of 
‘Alkama, which, as we have seen, Ibn Khaldiin reckons 
amongst the Mo‘allakAt. This too is certainly the date 
of NIbigha, who was one of the most distinguished of 
Arabic poets. For in the poem often reckoned as a 
Mo'allaka, as in many others, he addresses himself to the 
above-named No‘mAn, king of Hira, who reigned in the 
two last decades of the 6th century. The same king is 
mentioned as a contemporary in one of ‘Alkama’s poems. 

The poem of A'sha, which Mofaddal placed among the 
Mo*allal^t, contains an allusion to the battle of Dhfl KAr 
(under the name “ Battle of Hinw,” v. 62). This poet, 
not less famous than NAbigha, lived to compose a poem 
in honour of Mohammed, and died not long before a.d. 
630. 

LabId is the only one of these poets who embraced Islam. 
His Mo‘allaka, however, like almost all his other poetical 
works, belongs to the pagan period. He is said to have 
lived till 661 or even later; certainly it is true of him, 
what is asserted with less likelihood of several others of 
these poets, that ho lived to a ripe old age. 

We have already mentioned that the old Arabic poetry 
was transmitted not by manuscripts but simply through 
oral tradition. Many pieces, especially the shorter ones, 
may have owed their preservation to their hold on the 
popular memory. But, fortunately, there was a class of 
men who made it their special business to learn by rote, 
and repeat, the works either of a single poet or of several 
The poets themselves used the services of such rhapso- 
dists {rdvAs), The last representative of this class is 
HammAd, the man who formed the collection of Mo‘alla- 
^t ; but he, at the same time, marks the transition from 

* See Noldeke’s faha/rif pp. 170, 172. 

^ This evidence mig^t he supplemented Arom s poem in Zokair’i 
name, >vho8e author describes himself as a man of ninety years, and 
in which the downfall of King No*mAn of Hfra ( a . 2 >. 601, see J'abaHf 
p. 847) is spoken of as a not very recent event. But the gemdnenesa 
of this poem is more than doubtful (see Ahlwardt, oit, p. 64, and C. 
J. Lyall in the Aeadmy, March 18, 1880, p. 192). 
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the rhapaodist to the critic and scholar. Now, ythrn we 
consider that more than a centnry^in some cases two 
oenturies—elapsed before the poems were fixed by literary 
men, we must be prepared to find that they have not 
retained their original form unaltered. The most favour-- 
able opinion of the rhapsodists would require us to make 
allowance for occasional mistakes; expressions would be 
interchanged, the order of verses disarranged, passages 
omitted, and probably portions of different poems pieced 
together. The loose structure of the ancient poems ren- 
dered them peculiarly liable to corruptions of this kind. 
But the fact is that Hammdd in particular dealt in the 
most arbitrary fashion with the enormous quantity of 
poetry which he professed to know thoroughly. He is 
even charged with falsifications of all sorts in this depart- 
ment. Of others, again — and notably of the great philolo- 
gist Kkalaf, “ the Red ” — it is credibly re}X)rted that they 
used their intimate knowledge of the style and language 
of the ancients to pass off whole poems of their own 
making as the productions of earlier authors. The worst 
anticipations are only too completely confirmed by an 
examination of such pieces as are still preserved, as is 
shown most conclusively in Ahlwardt's Bemerkungen^aireaAj 
cited. The seven Mo‘allak^t are indeed free from the sus- 
picion of forgery, but even in them verses are frequently 
transposed; in all there are lacunae; and probably all 
contain verses which do not belong to them. Some of 
them have more than one introduction. This is the case 
even with the poem of ^Amr, although, as the finest pane- | 
gyric of his very powerful tribe, it must have had a wide | 
circulation. The true introduction begins at v. 9 ; before 
that we find another which certainly does not belong to 
this poem, and can hardly be the work of the same poet. 
*Amr lived in the desert regions near the lower Euphmtes, 
under the Persian dominion ; whereas the author of v. 8 
boasts of his carousals in several parts of Roman Syria, 
and in v. 1 he speaks of drinking wine from a place in 
Northern Syria. It is evident that all attempts to restore 
the original order, to fill up blanks, or to remove interpola- 
tions, can only be carried to a certain degree of probability 
at the best ; there must always be a large subjective ele- 
ment in judgments on points of the kind. Still less can 
we hope to discover and rectify the minor changes, in single 
expressions or grammatical forms, which the text may have 
undergone before it was fixed in writing. It may be re- 
mark^ in this connexion that where any ancient song has 
been transmitted through two different grammatical schools 
it generally appears in two considerably divergent forms, 
each having l^en taken down from the lips of a separate 
rAwi, Of secondary importance are the errors due to 
later copyists. Considerable as these often are, we are, at 
least in many cases, better able to correct them. 

Even the masters of old Arabian poetry do not exhibit 
such characteristic differences in their general manner and 
style as to leave in the mind a clear idea of their indivi- 
duality. A few distinct poetic types emerge, but the great 
majority of these poets present a somewhat monotonous 
aspect to the Western scholar, who indeed can at best have 
but a very imperfect feeling for nuances of style in this field. 
But if we are thus unable to isolate the various constituent 
parts of this poetical literature, and pass a critical opinion 
on each, we do get from this literature, as a whole, what 
is of far greater importance than an aisthetic estimate of 
this or that particular poet, viz. a poetic picture of the 
whole life and activity of that remarkable people which, 
sntid the endless agitation and endless sameness of its 
existence, and in an extremely inhospitable region, was 
jM«]Nudng one of the mightiest revolutions in the history 
of the world. This collective impression is hardly impaired 
hj the involuntey altemtions made by the riwis ; nor is 


it giieia% distorted by the forgers of the M obatniy 
Islam, who vtere thor^Uy familiar with the Spirit mA 
style of antiquity, and sdddkn did vidence to them. 

THie critics d the 2d and fid centuries jlh. unant 
mously ranked the poets of the heathen period above 
those of Islam ; and in that verdict we must concur. The 
older Moslem poets were for the most part mere Epigoni, 
content, for better or worse, to borrow the style of thek 
pagan predecessors. It is only natural, therefore, that the 
seven best poems should have been selected from the pro- 
ductions of heathenism. But how these particular seven 
came to be fixed upon, it is difficult to decide. It is 
remarkable that people who knew thousands of such poems 
should have agreed as to the superiority of five, and only 
differed about two. No doubt the selection was greatly 
influenced by the widely-established reputation of certain 
poets, like Amraalkais, Zohair, and T8>rafa ; while in other 
cases single poems, such as that of ‘Amr, stood in high 
repute for special reasons. Still, even we, with a much 
narrower range of selection, should hardly pick out these 
seven as the finest. In all probability our choice would 
not light on a single one of them. The truth is, our 
sesthetic ideal is essentially different from that of those 
old litterateurs. And, while we may certainly consider our 
own taste, formed on the model of the Greeks and the best 
of the modems, to be on the whole purer than theirs, we 
must not forget that they had the advantage of perfect 
knowledge of the language and the subject-matter, and 
could thus perceive a multitude of beautiful and delicate 
touches, which we either miss entirely or realize with labo- 
rious effort. The world of the old Arabian poet lay at an 
infinite remove from ours. His mental horizon was narrow ; 
but within that horizon every minute detail was seized 
and designated with precision. Among the nomads, for 
example, the smallest point of the horse or camel that 
the eye can see has its importance ; the language has pre- 
cise and generally understood words for them all, where 
ours has only technical terms. It is the same with all the 
physical properties of the animal — its paces, etc. Thus, 
when a poet faithfully described the exterior and the 
deportment oi his camel, that was to his hearers — and the 
same is true of later critics — a genuine pleasure, because 
the description conveyed to them a definite pictorial im- 
pression. But we do not imderstand the details of the 
picture; or, when at best with all the resources of tradition 
and natural history we have gained some tolerable compre- 
hension of them, the whole still leaves us indifferent. A 
camel to us is simply not a poetical object ; and even a 
horse ceases to be aesthetically interesting — except perhaps 
to a sportsman — ^when one is asked to go over his points 
in detail. For this reason we are apt to find a great part 
of Mo'allaka, and many parts of the poems of 

Amraal^s, viewed as poetry, distasteful rather than 
interesting. More attractive are the descriptions of the 
life and habits of wild animals in the desert, such as the 
wild ass and some species of antelope, which the poets are 
fond of introducing (see, e.ff., the Mo'allaka of Labid). 
There are also many vivid sketches from nature to be met 
with, — nature, of course, os seen in the very monotonous 
Arabian landscape. Monotony, indeed, is a predominant 
characteristic of this poetry. T^en one first reads poems 
where the bard begins by shedding tears over the scarcely 
perceptible traces of the dwelling of his beloved in years 
gone by, one^s sympathy is aroused. But when poom after 
poem is foimd to commence with the same scene, and pos- 
sibly with almost the same words, the emotion is somewhat 
damped. No doubt such occurrences must really have 
been very common in the nomad life ; nevertheless the 
suspicion becomes at last irresistible Umt for the most 
part all this is pure fiction. Nor can we be sure that the 
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Alw»y9 16 be takttii #11 tihe^ describe 

€eroiiaal8» 1^ cAim adwitaret'ie peace md war, of 
eliidi iSiey love to boai^ lliejare probably more serious 
in the narratives of their love ezpmenoes : th^ are often 
^ highly coloured, and yet are always pervaded by a 
certain natural refin^ent, which is too often wanting in the 
later erotic poetry of the Moslems. But there, too, our enjoy- 
nent is frequently marred by minute and even prosy de- 
icriptions of the physical charms of the object of affection. 

The l 3 nrical and even the more rhetorical passages of the 
poems make in general a deeper impression upon us than 
the descriptive portions, to which they owe their distinctive 
character, and which are often intimately blended with the 
former. When those old Arabs are really moved by love, 
or rage, or grief, when personal or tribal vanity vents itself 
in immoderate boasting, invective, or banter, then they 
strike chords that thrill our breasts. In those passages 
where genuine human feeling is stirred, they also display 
far greater individuality than in the more convention^ 
descriptions. Especially affecting are the numerous pass- 
ages or complete poems which mourn over the beloved 
and venerated dead. Their sober practical philosophy too, 
as it is presented in the Mo*allaka of Zohair and in many 
of Labid’s poems, is really impressive. 

The Mo*allakAt are highly characteristic specimens of this 
poetry. They exhibit nearly all its merits as well as most 
of its defects. Amongst its merits we ought, perhaps, to 
include the unfailing regularity of the verse. That a people 
living under such extremely simple conditions should have 
cultivated a purely quantitative metre, so euphonious and 
so rigorously adhered to, is a fact worthy of our highest 
admiration. It is one evidence of that sense of measure 
and fixed form which is, in other directions also, a marked 
feature in the life and speech of the Arabs. The mere fact 
that in their verses they give so much attention to elegance 
of expression deserves commendation. Amongst the defects 
of this poetry we must emphasize the loose connexion 
between the separate parts. We require a poem, like any 
other work of art, to be a compact unity ; the Arabs and 
many other Orientals lay all the stress on the details. In 
the Mo'allaka of instance, after Jbhe poet has 

spoken long enough about his beloved, he starts off in this 
fashion : But I banish care when it comes near with a ” — 
she-camel of such and such qualities, and then proceeds 
to give a description of his ri^ng-camel. Equally abrupt 
transitions occur in almost all these poems, generally more 
than once in the same poem. In many cases a sort of unity 
is preserved by making the different sections represent so 
many scenes from the life of the poet or from the common 
life of the Bedouins; but even then there is something 
unsatisfactory in the want of real connexion. It does not 
mend matters much when the poet keeps up a merely 
mechanical transition; as, for example, when he speaks 
first of his camel, then with the words “ it is as swift as a 
wild ass which,’’ <kc., passes to a description of that animal, 
and again proceeds, <*or as swift as an ostrich which,” <kc., 
in order to introduce the ostrich. 

This loose structure of the poems explains the fact that 
from a very early period particular pieces were culled from 
larger works and recited by themselves. For the town- 
Arabs of later times this procediue was especially convenient. 
For them the wild ass or oryx-antelope h^ little attraction ; 
and on the camel they bestowed almut as much notice as 
we do on our dray-horses and waggons. But the love and 
hate, the pride and scom^ the fierce lust of revenge and the 
wailing grief, the bravery and the gaiety, which breathed 
through the old Bedouin songs, had an intense fascination 
for them. We see that their attitude towards that poetiy 
had in some degree approximated to our own. Hence it is 
that some anthologies from the old poetry, made by men 


of learning and' ability, with an eye to oontemporaiy tastes^ 
are on the whole mu^ more pleasing to us than the com- 
plete poems themselves. This is emiuentty true of 
excellent collection edited by Abd Tamxn&m, hiXQself a con- 
siderable poet (first half of the 9th century^, under the 
title “ Hamdsa ” (Valour). This collection, wmeh, however, 
embraces many pieces of the Moslem period, is certainly 
fitted to give a European a rather too favourable idea ^ 
ancient Arabic poetry. Whoever wishes really to know 
that })oetry — and without this knowledge it is impossible 
to understand the Arabs themselves or their language- 
must betake himself to thosq which, like the Mo^allakdt and 
others, have been preserved more or less in their integrity. 

Tlio Mo'ollakat have been repeatedly printed, separately and 
•oolleetively, both in the West and the East, generally with an 
Arabic commentary. A good commentary bv a competent European 
is a real desideratum. A work of this kind would do more for tho 
understanding of the ^ms than any j^tical translation, which 
must always tail in rendering these definite concrete expressions of 
the Arabs for which we possess neither the idea nor the image. A 
translation must either be a mere paraphrase or else substitute some- 
thing utterly vague. (TH. N.) 

MOBILE, a city and port of entry of the United States, 
the capital of Mobile county, and, though not the capital, 
the largest city of Alabama, lies 140 miles east of New 
Orleans, on a sandy plain on the west bank of Mobile 
river, one of the arms of the Alabama. The municipal 
boundary includes an area about 6 miles long by 2 
or 3 in breadth ; but, excluding the suburban villas 
scattered about the nearer hills, the portion occupied by 
the buildings of the city proper is not more than a mile 
square. In the matter of paving and shade the streets 
are generally good, and Government Street especially, 
with its fine oak trees and gardens, forms an attractive 
promenade. Besides the spacious granite building erected 
in 1859 to accommodate the Custom-House, the Post Office, 
and the United States courts, the principal edifices are the 
Bomau Catholic cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 
(1833), Christ Church (Episcopal) (1837), the City Hos- 
pital (1830), the United States Marine Hospital (1836), 
the Providence Infirmary, the coT^oint market-house and 
municipal buildings, Barton Academy (occupied by the 
high schools), and the Alabama Medical College (founded 
in 1859). About 6 miles out, at Spring Hill, is the 
Jesuit College of St Joseph, established by Bishop Portier 
in 1832. A^ a commercial centre Mobile is in some re- 
spects very favourably situated. It is the only port of 
Alabama ; the estuary on which it stands is the outlet for 
several navigable rivers ; and it is the seaward terminus 
of the Mobile and Ohio railroad, the Mobile and Mont- 
gomery, and the Grand Trunk. But, on the other hand, 
it lies 25 miles from the coast ; the lagoon-like bay cut 
off from the Gulf of Mexico by the narrow isthmus of 
Mobile Point is extremely shallow ; and in 1879 no vessel 
drawing more than 13 feet could load and unload in 
the harbour with safety. Since 1827, it is true, various 
works have been undertaken to improve the approaches : 
the Choctaw Pass and the Dog Biver Bar, which had 
formerly a depth of little more than 5 and 8 feet 
respectively, were deepened to 17 feet by 1882; but 
Mobile will not take rank as a satisfactory ocean port till 
the scheme (now in operation) for constructing a wide 
channel more than 20 feet deep right through the bay has 
been fully carried out. The cost of the necessary works 
being beyond the power both of the city and State, Con- 
gress has granted (270,000 for the purpose of widening 
the channel to 200 feet, and deepening it to 23 feet. A 
private company, establis^ied in 1876, has built a break- 
water in the hay, and greatly increased the safety of the 
harbour. For the years between 1855 and 1859 the 
average value of exports and imports was respectively 
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'123,419,266 and $71 1,420; the following figoree for recent 
years show a considerable decline on the total ; — 


Tears ending in 
June 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1877 

$12,784,171 

$648,404 

1878 

9,498,806 - 

1,148,442 

1879 

6,219,818 

544,628 

1880 

7,188,740 

425,519 

1881 

6,595,140 

671,252 

1882 

8,258,605 

896,573 


In cotton, which forms the staple export, tlie falling off is par- 
ticularly noticeable, 632,308 bales being the average for 1866 to 
1850, and 865,945, 892,319, and ^66,040 bales the quantities for 
1879, 1880, and 1881. A groat deal of what comes to the Mobile 
market is sent to New Orleans for shipment, partly that it may 
obtain a higher price as Orleans” cotton. Lumber shingles, 
turpentine and rosin, fish and oysters, and coal, are also important 
items, but do not make in the aggregate so much as half the value 
of the cotton. Among the local industrial establishments are 
several spinning-mills, breweries, cooperages, shipbuilding yards, 
foundries, and sash and door works. The market gardeners of the 
outskirts produce a largo quantity of cabbages, ^tatoes, water- 
melons, tomatoes, Ac., to supply the cities of the western and 
northern States (value in 1879, 6112,520; 1880, 6174,483; 1881, 
$159,706; 1882, $367,194 ; 1888, estimated $700,000). Though 
in 1820 it had no more than 2672 inhabitants. Mobile had 81,255 
in 1880 ; the figures for the intermediate decades being 8194 (1830), 
12,672 (1840), 20,615 (1850), 29,258 (1860), and 32,034 (1870). 

Founded as a fort by Ijemoyne d’Iberville (de Bienville) in 1702, 
Mobile continued to be the capital of the colony of Louisiana till 
1723, when this rank was transferred to New Orleans. The site 
selected by Lemoyne ytslh probably about 20 miles above the pre- 
sent position, which was first occupied after the floods of 1711. 
By the Treaty of i^aris, 1768, Mobile and part of Louisiana were 
coded to Britain ; but in 1780 the fort (now Fort Charlotte) was 
captured by the Spanish general Galvez, and in 1783 it was recog- 
nized as Spanish uong with other British possessions on the Gulf 
of Mexico. General Wilkinson, ex-^vemor of Louisiana, recovered 
the town for Louisiana in 1818, and in 1819, though itsjpopulation 
did not exceed 2600, it was incorporated as a city. In 1864-65 
Mobile and the neighbourhood was the scene of imiiortant military 
and naval engagements. The Confederates had surrounded the city 
by three lines of defensive works, but the defeat of their fleet by 
Admiral Farragut, and the capture of Fort Morgan, Spanish Fort, 
and Fort Blakelly, led to its immediate evacuation. As a munici]ml 
corporation, Mobile had got into such financial difficulties by 1879 
that its city charter was repealed, and a l>oard of commissioners 
established for the liquidation of its debt of $2,497,856. 

MOBIUS, August Ferdinand (1 790-1868), astronomer 
and mathematician, was born at Schulpforta, November 
17, 1790. At Leij)sic, Gottingen, and Halle be studied 
for four years, ultimately devoting himself to mathematics 
and astronomy. In 1815 he settled at Leipsic as pri vat- 
docent, and the next year became extraordinary professor 
of astronomy in connexion with the university. Later 
he was chosen director of the university observatory, 
which was erected (1818-21) under his superintendence. 
In 1844 he was elected ordinary professor of higher 
mechanics and astronomy, a position which he held till 
his death, September 26, 1868. His doctor’s dissertation, 
De computandis ocetdtafionibus fixarum per planetas 
(Leipsic, 1815), established his reputation as a theoretical 
astronomer. Die HaupUatze der Astronomie (1836), Die 
Elemente der Mecimnih de^ UimmeU (1843), may be noted 
amongst his otlier purely astronomical publications. Of 
more general interest, however, are his lal>ours in pure 
mathematics, which appear for the most jiart in Crelle’s 
Journal from 1828 to 1858. These papers are chiefly 
geometrical, many of them being developments and appli- 
cations of the methods laid down in his great work, Der 
Baryt^rische Calcvl (Leii)8ic, 1827), which, as the name 
implies, is based uiK)n the properties of the mean point or 
centre of mass. Ajiy point in a plane (or in space) can be 
represented as the mean point of three (or four) fixed 
points by giving to these proper weights or coefficients, — 
an obvious principle which leads in the hands of Mobius 
to what no doubt is the chief novel feature of the work, a 
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83rBtem" of homogeneous coardinates. BesideB tibil, how- 
ever, the work a^unds in suggei^onB and foreriiadowings 
of some of the most striking discoveries in more recent 
times — such, for example, as are contained in Oiassmann’s 
AuedehiMmgalehre and Hamilton’s QnaternimB, He must 
be regarded as one of the leaders in the introduction of 
the powerful methods of modem geometry that have been 
developed so extensively of late by Von Standt, Cremona, 
and others. 

MOCHA, a town of Yemen on the coast of the Bed Sea, 
in E. long. 43" 20', N. lat. 13" 19'. The point of the coast 
where Moch4 lies appears to have ow^ early import- 
ance to its good anchorage, for the Muza of the Periplm 
{Geog, Gr, Min.^ i. 273 aqq,), a great seat' of the Bed Sea 
trade in antiquity, seems to be identical with the modem 
Miiza* (YAktit, iv. 680; Niebuhr, Dese. de V Arabic^ p. 196), 
a few miles inland from MochA. MochA itself is a modem 
town, which rose with the coffee trade into short-lived pros- 
perity. The French expedition of 1709 found it a place of 
some 10,000 inhabitants, and its importance had increased 
half a century later, when Niebuhk visited it. The chief 
trade was then with British India. Lord Valencia in 1806 
still found the town to present an imposing aspect, with its 
two castles, minarets, and lofty buildings ; but the popula- 
tion had sunk to 5000. The internal disorders of Ambia 
and the efforts of Mohammed Ali to make the coffee trade 
again pass through India accelerated its fall, and the place 
is now a mere village. MochA never produced coffee, and 
lies indeed in a quite sterile plain ; the European name of 
MochA coffee is derived from the shipment of coffee there. 
The patron saint. Sheikh Shadali, was, according to legend, 
the founder of the city and father of the coffee trade. 

MOCKINQ-BIBD, or Mock-Bird (as Charleton, Bay, 
and Catesby wrote its name), the Mimm polygloUvs of 
modem ornithologists, and the well-known representative 
of an American group of birds usually placed among the 
Thrushes {q*v,\ Turdidm^ though often regarded as 
forming a distinct section of that Family, differing by 
having the tarsus scutellate in front, while the typical 
Thrushes have it covered by a single horny plate. ’ The 
Mocking-bir^ inhabits the greater part of the United 
States, being in the north only a summer-visitant ; but, 
though breeding yearly in New England, is not common 
there, and migrates to the south in winter, passing that 
season in the Gulf States and Mexico. It appears to be less 
numerous on the western side of the Alleghanies, though 
found in suitable localities across the continent to the 
Pacific coast, but not farther northward than Wisconsin, 
and it is said to be common in Kansas. Audubon states 
that the Mocking-birds which are resident all the year round 
in Louisiana attack their travelled brethren on the return 
of the latter from the north in autumn. The names of 
the species, both English and scientific, have been bestowed 
from its capacity of successfully imitating the cry of many 
other birds, to say nothing of other sounds, in addition to 
uttering notes of its own which possess a varied range and 
liquid fulness of tone that are unequalled, according to its 
admirers, even by those of the Nightingale {q,v,). This 
opinion may perhaps be correct; but, from the nature 
of the case, a satisfactory judgment can scarcely be pro- 
nounced, since a comparison of the voice of the two 
songsters can only be made from memory, and that is of 
course affected by associations of ideas which would pre- 
clude a fair estimate. To hear either bird at its best it 
must be at liberty ; and the bringing together of captive 
examples, unless it could be done with so many of each 
species as to ensure an honest trial, wdnld be of little avail. 
Plain in plumage, being greyish-brown above and dull 
white below, wMe its quills are dingy black, variegated 
with white, there is little about the Mocking-biM’s appeaiv 
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beyood its jgimo^ raoommend it ; but the 

Ihne^ Upeetioalaiioiie it eihihits are very attractive, and 
therein its European rivid in melody is far surpassed, for 
the c<^-bird mounts aloft in rapid circling flight, and, 
alighting on a conspicuous perdi, pours forth ^ ever- 
changing song to the delight of all listeners; while his 
actions in attendance on his mate are playfully demonstra- 
tive and equally interest the observer. The Mocking-bird 
is moreover of familiar habits, haunting the neighbourhood 
of houses, and is therefore a general favourite. The nest 
is placed with little regard to concealment, and is not dis- 
tinguished by much care in its construction. The eggs, 
from three to six in number, are of a pale bluish-green, 
blotched and spotted with light yellowish-brown. They, 
as well as the yotmg, are much sought after by snakes, but 
the parents are often successful in repelling these deadly 
enemies, and are always ready to wage war against any 
intruder on their precincts, be it man, cat, or hawk. Their 
food is various, consisting of berries, seeds, and insects. 

^ Some twelve or fourteen other specicB of Mimtis have been recog- 
nised, mostly from South America ; but M, orpheus seems to be 
common to some of the Greater Antilles, and if. hilli is peculiar to 
Jamaica, while the Bahamas have a local race in if. hdham&iisia. 
The so-called Mountain Mocking-bird {Oreoscoptea morUaniLa) is a 
foim not very distant from Mivms ; but, according to Mr. Ridgway, 
it in^bits exclusively the plains overgrown with Artemisia of the 
interior tableland of North America, and is not at all imitative in 
its notes, so that it is an instance of a misnomer. Of the various 
other genera allied to Mimiis^ those known in the United States as 
Threshei^ and belonging to the genus Harpori'hynchua — of which 
six or eighty species are found in North America, and are very 
Thrush-like in their habits — must be mentioned j but there is only 
room here to dwell on the Cat-bird {Galcoacoptes (m'olvnmsia)^ whicn 
is nearly as accomplished an imitator of sounds as its more cele- 
brated relative, with at the same time peculiar notes of its own, 
from one of which it has ^ined its popular name. The sooty -grey 
colour that, deepening into blackish-brown on the crown and 
quills, pervades the whole of its plumage — the lower tail -coverts, 
which are of a deep chestnut, excepted — renders it a conspicuous 
object ; and though, for some reason or other, far from wing a 
favourite, it is always willing when undisturbed to become intimate 
with men’s abodes. It has a much wider range on the American 
continent than the Mocking-bird, and is one of the few species that 
are resident in Bermuda, while on more than one occasion it is 
said to have appeared in Europe. 

The name Mockdng-bird, or more frequently Mock-Nightingale, 
is in England occasionally given to some of the W«iublrks {q.v,), 
especially the Blackcap (Sylvia atricapilla), and the Sedge-bird 
(Acroc^haltLs In India and Australia the same 

name is sometimes applied to other species. (A. N.) 

MODENA, one of the principal cities of Northern Italy, 
formerly the capital of a duchy, and still the chief town 
of a province and the seat of an archbishop, is situated in 
the open country in the south side of the valley of the Po, 
between the Secchia to the west and the Panaro to the east. 
By rail it is 31 miles E.S.E. of Parma, 24 W.N.W. of 
Bologna, and 37 S. of Mantua. The observatory stands 
135 feet above the level of the sea, in 44“ 38' 52" N. lat. 
and 10“ 55' 42" E. long. Dismantled since 1816, and now 
largely converted into promenades, the fortifications still 
give the city an irregul^ pentagonal contour, modified at 
the north-west comer by the addition of a citadel also penta- 
gonal Within this circuit there are various open areas — 
the spacious Piazza d^Armi in front of the citadel, the 
public gjBurdens in the north-east of the city, the Kazza 
Grande in front of the cathedral, and the Piazza Beale to 
the south of the palace. The iEmilian Way crosses obliquely 
yight through the heart of the city, from the Bologna Gate in 
the east to that of Sant’ Agostino in the west. Commenced 
by the countess Matilda in 1099, after the designs of 
Lanfranc, and consecrated in 1184, the cathedral (St 
Geminian’s) is a low but handsome building, with a loBy 
crypt, three eastern apses, and a fa 9 ade still preserving some 
curious sculptures of the 12th and 15th centuries. The 
bell-tower, named La Ghirlandina from the bronze garland 
siurounding the weathercock, is lined with white marble. 


and is 316 feet high ; in the basement may be seen the 
wooden bucket captu:^ by the Modenese from the Bo- 
lognese in the a£^y at Zappolino (1325), and rendered 
famous by Tassoni’s Secchia EapUa. Of the other churches 
in Modena, San Pietro has terrsrcottas by the local artist 
Begarelli, and S. Agostino (now S. Idichele) contains the 
tomb of Sigonius and the tombstone of MuratorL The old 
ducal palace, begmi by Duke Francis 1. in 1635 from the 
designs of Avanzini, and finished by Francis Ferdinand V., 
is an extensive marble building, and now contains the 
library {Bih. Falatina^ see vol xiv. p. 530), picture-gallery, 
and museum. Many of the best pictures in the ducal 
collection were sold in the 18th century, and found their 
way to Dresden. The valuable Museo Lapidario in a 
building near Porta Sant’ Agostino is well known to the 
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1. MuReo Lapidario. I 4. B. Pomenico. I 7. Cathedral. 

2. B. Agostino. 5. Royal Pulaco. 8. Cunivmnile Ghirlandina. 
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classical antiquary through Cavedoni’s Dickiaradone degli 
antichi marmi Modemd (1828), and the supplements in the 
Memoirs of the Academy, vol. ix., <kc. The university of 
Modena, originally founded in 1683 by Francis II., is 
mainly a medical and legal school, but has also a faculty 
of physical and mathematical science. It has about 
twenty-five professors, and from 200 to 250 students; a 
library of 20,000 volumes, an observatory, botanical gar- 
dens, an ethnographical museum, &c. The old academy 
of the Dissonants dating from 1684, was restored by 
Francis in 1814, and now forms the flourishing Royal 
Academy of Science and Art {Memoirs since 1833) ; and 
there are besides in the city an Italian Society of Science 
founded by Anton Mario Lorgna, an academy of fine 
arts, a military college (1859), an important agricultural 
college, and a lyceum and gymnasium, both named after 
Muratori. In industrial enterprise the Modenese show but 
little activity, silk and linen goods and iron-wares being 
almost the only products of any note. Commerce is 
stimulated by a good position in the railway system, and 
by a canal which opens a water-way by the Panaro and 
the Po to the Adriatic. The population of the city was 
32,248 in 1861, and 30,854 in 1871 ; that of the com- 
mune 55,512 in 1861, and 58,058 in 1881. 

The Duoht of Modbna, an independent sovereign state 
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(1452 to 1859), ultimat^y extended from the Po to lilA 
Mediterranean, and was bounded by Lombardy and the 
Papal States, E. by the Papal States and Tuscany, 8. by 
Tuscany, Sardinia, and the Mediterranean, and W. by 
Sardinia and the duchy of Parma, Its greatest length, 
from Porto -Vecchio, on its northern frontier towards Man* 
tua, to the outlet of the Parmignola torrent, on the Sardinian 
frontier, was 84 J miles ; and its greatest width, from the 
pass of Calama, on the Papal and Tuscan frontier, to the 
right bank of the Enza, on the frontier of Parm^ was 37 
miles. The area was 2371 square miles, of which three- 
fifths were mountainous. In 1855 the population was 
606,159. The duchy had six provinces — Modena, Reggio, 
GuastaUa, Frignano, Garfagnana, Massa-Carmra. 

Modena is the ancient Miitina, which was annexed by tlie Homans 
along with the rest of the territory of the Boii. In 183 b.c. Mutina 
became the seat of a Roman colony. Dunng the civil wars Marcus 
Brutus held out within its walls against Pom]>eius in 78 B.O., and 
in 44 B.O. the place was defended by D. Brutus against M. Antony. 

4th century found Mutina in a state of decay ; the rava^ of 
Attila and the troubles ol the Lombard penod left it a ruined city 
in a wasted land. In the 8th contuiy its exiles founded, at a dis- 
tance of 4 miles to the north-west, a new city, Citti Geminiana (still 
represented by the village of Cittanova) ; but about the close of 
the 9th centmy Modena was restored and refortified by its bishop, 
Laedoinus. When it began to build its cathedral (1099 A.D.) the 
city was part of the possessions of the countess Matilda of Tuscany ; 
but when, in 1184, the edifice was consecrated by Lucius III., it 
was a free community. In the wars between Frederick IL and 
Gregory IX. it sided with the emneror, though ultimately the papal 
|)arty was strong enough to introduce confusion into its j>olicy. In 
1288 Obizzo d’Este was recognized os lord of the city ; after the 
death of his successor, Azzo VlII. (1308), it resumed its communal 
independence ; but by 1336 the £ste family was again in ]^wer. 
Constituted a duchy in 1452 in favour of Borso d’Este, and enlarged 
and strengthened by Hercules II., it became the ducal residence on 
the incorporation of Ferrara with the States of the Church (1598). 
Francis 1. (1629-1668) erected the citadel and commenced the palace, 
which was largely embellished by Francis II. Rinaldo (o&. 1737) 
was twice driven from his city by French invasion. To Frencis III. 
(1698-1780) the city was indebted for many of its public buildings. 
Hercules III. (1727-1803) saw his states transformed by the French 
into the Ci8|>adine Republic, and, having refused the principality 
of Breisgan and Ortenau, offered him in compensation by the treaty 
of Campo Formio, died an exile at Treviso, His only daughter, Maria 
Beatrice, married Ferdinand of Austria (son of Maria Theresa), and 
in 1814 their eldest son, Ferdinand, received back the Stxiti Edm&i, 
His rule was subservient to Austii^ reactiona^, and despotic. On 
the outbreak of the French Revolution of 1830,Fiuncis IV. seemed for 
a time disposed to encourage the corresponding movement in Modena; 
but no sooner bad the Austrian army put an end to the insurrection 
in Central Italy than he returned to Lis previous policy. Francis i 
Ferdinand V., who succeeded in 1846, ibllowed m the main his j 
father’s example. Obliged to leave tlie city in 1848, he was restored 
by the Austnans in 1849 ; ten years later, on 20th August 1859, j 
the representatives of the Modenese, under the direction of Carlo 
Farini, declared their territory jiart of the kingdom of Italy, and 
their decision was confirmed by the plebiscite of 1860. 

Kattves of ^ Modena are Fallopius the anatomist, Tarquinia 
Molza, Sadoletius, Si^onius, Tassoui, and Cavedoni the archsBologist ; 
^e names of Zaccana, Tiraboschi, and Muratori are associated with 
its library. Tiraboschi’s EibHotheca Mod€nensi% 6 vols., contains 
an account of all the literary personages of the duchy. 

Bee VedriEiii, Storui di Modena, 166rt , Tirebosohi, Mem Ktonche modeneti, 
1793; Bcharfeiibeiff, Gesch. dee Hertogth. Modena, 18i9; Oreste Raggi. Modena 
deecritta, ItWO; Baraldi, Storta di Modena; Valdrighi, biz Stonw^ d:c.,d€Ue 
cunlrade dt Modena, 1879 80 , Crespcllaui, Guida di Modena, 1879 ; Galvaui, Jfm, 
etor iniomo la mta di Franceaco JV., 4 \oIb, 

MODICA, a city of Italy, in the province of Syracuse 
in Sicily, 8 miles from the south coast, on the line of rail- 
way decreed in 1879 between Syracuse and Licata. It 
has increased its communal population from 30,547 in 1861 
to 41,231 in 1881, and is a well-built and fiourishing place. 
Of note among the public buildings are the old castle on 
the rock, the mediaeval convent of the Franciscans, and the 
churches of S. Maria del Carmine (1150) and S. Maria di 
Befdem — ^this last containing ruins of the ancient temple 
deetrojed bjr the earthquake of 1 693 Modica is the point 
from wUch the remarkable prehistoric tomb aiid dwelling- 
caves of Vial d’Ispica are usually visited. An early de- 
pendem^ of Syracuse^ Motyca or M^'f^vea was in Cicero’s 


days a fairly imporcani iniuacapiw w mcmni ome n 
was held as a countship by tbs dakioi o£ iUba* FlidUb 
Oaraffa has written a prolit history of the city, whidl 
be found in Grssvius, FAet. Ant, tt Stdi, voL xii. 

MOE, JObgek Ekgebbktsjen (1818-188^, Norwegiaa 
poet and comparative mythologist, was bom at 'Hole in 
Sigdal, Ringerike, Norway, on 22d April 1813, and entered 
tile university of Christiania as a theological student at the 
age of seventeen. After leaving the university in 1839 he 
acted as tutor in various schools and families, an4 in 1645 
was appointed professor of theology in the Military School 
of Norway, which post he held until 1853, when he became 
resident chaplain in his native parish of SigdaL In 1863 lie 
received the living of Bragemses, Drammen ; in 1870 that 
of Vest Aker, near Christiania ; and in 1875 the bishopric 
of Christiansand, where he died on 27th March 1882. 

Moe’f first publication was a volume of Norse ^'son^^s, ballads, 
and staves,” which appeared in 1840 ; it was followed in 1841 by 
the Notice FoUce-ewrUyr (Norweman Popular Tales), which he had 
collected along with his schoolfoUow Asmomsen. The work excited 
such interest as a contribution to the study of comparative mythology 
I that in 1847 ho was sent by the Government tnrough Tnelemara 
I and Soetersdal to increase his collection of stories. The second 
(enlar^d) edition, with a preface by Moo, appeared in 1852. In 
1851 his I Brbindm og i Tjenut (In the Well and in the Tam), a 
delightful collection of prose stories for children, appeared, and it 
was followed in 1859 by a volume of poems entitled E^ilidenJuUgave 
(A Little Christmas Present). In 1877 he prepared a collected 
edition of his works in two volumes, the stories he had published 
along with Asbjomsen being excluded. Many of the FoUce-eveivtyr 
{Popular Tales frmii the Kiyrac) were translated by Sir George 
Dasent in 1859. 

MCESIA (in Greek Mysia, or, to distinguish it from the 
country of the same name in Asia, Mysia in Europe), in 
ancient geography the territory immediately to the south of 
the Danube corresponding in the main to Servia and Bul- 
garia. It became a Roman province between 27 B.o. and 
6 A.D., probably about 16 B.c.i In the time of Tiberius 
and Gains the province was under the same governor with 
Macedonia and Achaia. It was divided by Domitian intc 
two provinces, Moesia Superior (Servia) and Moesia Inferior 
(Bulgaria); and the same emperor completed the great 
military road along the line of the Danube, increased the 
strength of ^e Roman forces in the country, and, by the 
conquest of Dacia, saved it from the inroads by which it 
bad been harassed from the time of Tiberius. The Goths 
invaded Moesia in 250 a.x>., and at last, in 395, a number 
of them, afterwards known as Moesogoths, obtained per- 
mission to settle in the province. The Slavonians and 
Bulgarians appear in the 7 th century. 

The boundary between Upper and Lower Mcpsia was not marked, 
as Ptolemy (iii. 9, 10) states, by the river Cebrus or Ciabrus 
(Cibritza or Zibru), but, as may be imerred from an inscription (6126, 
G, Jnser. Lat., vol. iii. 2, cMitammta), lay between Almus (Lorn) 
and Ratiaria (Artcher). Upper Messia, or, as it was often called, 
Moesia Prima, contained — Singiduuum (Belgrade), headquarters 
of Legio IV. Flavia, and in the 3d century a colonia ; Viminacium 
(Kostolatz), headquarters of Leg. VII. Claud., and designated some- 
times municipium JEliutn, but more usually colonia (a rank bestowed 
on it by Gordianus) ; Bononia (Widin) ; Ratiaria, which, on the loss 
of Dada, became the headquarters of Log. XIII. gemina, and 
remained a larm town till it was destroyed by Attila ; Remesiana 
(Mustapha Pasna Palanka), which has furnished inscriptions belong- 
ii^ to the unidentified Ulpiana ; and Naissus (Nissa or Nish), the 
birthplace of Constantine tne Great. Lower Moesia (Moesia Secunda) 
Gontamed--OescuB (Colonia THpia, mod. Gi^n), headquarters, after 
loss of Dacia, of Leg. V. Maced. ; Novse (Sistova), at a late date a 
camp of Leg. I. Ital., and afteirwards chief seat of Theodoric khig 
of the Goths ; Nicopolis ad Istnim (Nikup), really on the latrus or 
Yantra, a memorial of Tngan’s victory over the Dacians ; Pristza 
(Rustchuk), Asamus (Nicopoli on the Osma), Darostorum (fiilistria), 
Odessus (Varna), Tomi (Kustendje), Troesmis (Iglitza). 

See Boesler, Somaniache Studien, 1871; Pfitmer, GfMit. der JUhk JTaOff 

^nTlWl^' ^ ^ H. a, 

MOFFAT, a health reaort of some note in Bcotlandi ie 
situated in Upper Annandale, Dumfriesshire, occupjii^ M 
' See A. W. Zumpt, Oammentat, Epigra^, U. 253 sgf. 
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Xdinbutffliy «od niilea froio Carli«te by lAilway, 
1!b6 wlmh is 11 miles above tiie tolvn (625 feet 
ai^e sea-}eTel), is siuphiireoiis with some saline mgre^ 
diesis, and is need in gout^ rheumatism, and dyspepsia. 
Population (1881) 2161 ; in the season about 4000. 

MOFFAT, Bobebt, D.D. (1795-1883), African mission- 
ary, was bom at Onniston, Haddingtonshire, Scotland, on 
21st December 1795, of humble parentage. Mo&t learned 
the craft of gardening, but in 1814 offered himself to the 
London Missionary Sc^iety, who, in 1816, sent him out to 
South Africa. After spending a year in Namaqua Land, 
with the powerful and dreaded chief Africaner, whom he 
converted, Moffat returned to Cape Town in 1819, and 
married Miss Mary Smith, a remarkable woman and most 
helpful wife. In 1820 Moffat and his wife left the Cape 
and proceeded to Griqua Town, and ultimately settled at 
Kuruman, among the Bechuana tribes lying to the west of 
the Vaal river. Here he worked as a missionary till 1870, 
when he reluctantly returned finally to his native land. He 
made frequent journeys into the neighbouring regions, as 
far north as the Matabele country, to the south of the 
Zambesi. The results of these journeys he communicated 
to the Boyal Geographical Society (Jour, R, G. >S'., xxv. 
xxviii, and Froc, ii.), and when in England in 1842 he 
published his well-known Missionary Labours and Scenes 
in South Afiica. Single-handed he trQ,nslated the whole 
of the Bible into Bechuana. While solicitous to turn the 
people to Christian belief and practice, Moffat was perhaps 
the first to take a broad view of the missionary function, 
and to realize the importance of inducing the savage to 
adopt the arts of civilization. He hiipself was builder, 
carpenter, smith, gardener, farmer, all in one, and by pre- 
cept and example he succeeded in turning a horde of 
bloodthirsty savages into a “people appreciating and 
cultivating the arts and habits of civilized life, with a 
written language of their own.^^ Now we find more or less 
Christianized communities extending from Kuruman to 
near the Zambesi. Moffat met with incredible discourage- 
ment and dangers at first, which he overcame by his strong 
faith, determination, and genial humour. It was largely 
due to him that the work of Livingstone, hts son-in-law, 
took the direction which it did. On his return to England, 
Moffat received a testimonial of about £6000. He died 
at Leigh, near Tunbridge Wells, 9th Aug. 1883. 

Soe ScsTuta and Services in South Afrioa, the Story of Mo fed's 
Missmvary Lahowra^ London, 1876 ; and publications of the Loudon 
Missionary and the B. and F. Bible Societies. 

MOGADOR, or Stjkrah (Berber Tasurt)^ the most 
southern seaport town on the Atlantic coast of Morocco, 
and the capital of the province of Haha, stands from 10 
to 20 feet above high water on a projecting ridge of cal- 
careous sandstone in 31* 30' N. lat. and 10* 44' W. long. 
In certain states of wind and sea it is turned almost into 
an island, and a sea-wall protects the road to Saffi. The 
streets are regular and, for a Moorish town, broad and clean. 
Within the while there are three distinct divisions : the 
citadels old and new with the government buildings; to 
the north-west the outer town with its spacious markets 
in the centre ; and at ther north-west corner the Mellah, 
or Jews’ quarter. In the citadels the houses are fairly 
good, and considerable attention is paid to sanitary matters. 
Water is brought from the Kseb, about 14 'miles to the 
south, by an aqueducl The prosperity of Mogador is due 
to its commerce; only a few gardens break the barren- 
ness of the immediate vicinity. The harbour or roadstead, 
though apparently protected by the island and quarantine 
station Mogador, is extremely dangerous during west 
and south-west win^. Trade is carried on mainly with 
MaxseUles, London, Gibraltar, and the Oanaries^ — the prin- 
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and oetnch feathers, and the ludnoipal imj^rte cotton goods 
(half of the total) and tea. The average value of the ex-* 
|K>rts for the five years 1877-1881 was about £210,000, the 
imports rather less. Attention has been ;^reqoentlydu:e^ 
to the value of Mogador as a health resort, especially lor 
consumptive patients. The clilnate is remarkaUy steady : 
mean temperature of the hottest month 71*06, Of oold^ 
month 58*69. The annual rainfall is only 10 or 12 inches^ 
and the rainy days of winter and spring about 28. The 
sirocco is but rarely felt. The popidation is about 15,000 
(7000 Jews, about 150 foreigners). Jews, Protestants, 
and Roman Catholics have religious edifices in the town. 

A place called Mogador is marked in the 1851 Portulan of the Leu- 
rentian Library, ana the map in Hondius's Atlas Minor shows the 
island of Mogador /. Domegador ; but the origin of the present town 
is much more recent Mogador was founded by Sultan Mohammed, 
and completed in 1770. The town received from the Moors the 
name of Suerah (little picture), while tlie Portuguese called it after 
the shrine of Sidi Mogadul, which lies towards the south half-way 
to the village of Diabat, and forms a striking landmark for seamen. 
In 1844 the citadel was bombarded by the French. 

MOGHILEFF, a north-western government or province 
of the Russian empire, situated on the upper Dnieper, 
between the provinces of Vitebsk and Smolensk on the 
north and east, Tchernigoff and Minsk on the south and 
west. In the north it is occupied by the watershed which 
separates the basins of the Dwina and the Dnieper, an 
undulating tract from 650 to 900 feet above the sea-level, 
and covered nearly ever 3 rwhere with forests. This water- 
shed slopes gently to the south, that is, to the valley of 
the Dnieper, which enters the province from the north- 
east and flows west and afterwards due south. The 
southern part of the province is fiat and has much in com- 
mon with the Polyesie of the province of Minsk ; it is, 
however, more habitable, the marshes being less extensive. 

The province is covered by the Tertiary formation ; Devonian 
sandstone appears in the north, and Carboniferous limestones in the 
east The soil is mostly sand, clay (brick-clay and potter*s-clay are 
not uncommon), and peat-bogs, with a few patches of ** black- 
earth. ** The climate is rude and wet, the average yearly texxmra- 
ture at the Gorki meteorological observatory being 40'* *4 Fahr. 
(14® *2 in January, and 68® *8 in July) ; cold nights in summer are 
often the cause of bad crops. The province h^ about 1,140,000 
inhabitants (947,625 in 1870), mostly White -Russians (78 per 
cent), belonging to the Greek Church ; Jews are numerous (16 per 
cent) ; Poles, lielonging mostly to the nobility, make only 8 per 
cent of the population. Agriculture is the chief occupation ; 
nearly one half (46 per cent.) of the surface of the province is under 
crop ; but, except after unusually good harvests, corn is imported, 
chiefly by the navigable channels of the Dnieper and Sozh. There 
are many distilleries on the estates of landowners, and wine-spirit 
is expoi^d. The hemp culture is important ; hemp and hemp- 
seed oil are exported to Riga. The province has one large paper* 
mill, a few iron and copper works, and minor manufactures. 

The province of Mofmiloif is divided into eleven districts, with 
the chief towns: Mo^ileff (40,500 inhabitants), Chausy (4200), 
Tcherikoff (3900), Gomel (13,030), Gorki, formerly the seat of an 
agricultural institute (5050), Klimovichi (4000), Mstislavl (6700), 
Orsha (5350), Rogacheff (7750), Staryi Byklioff (5200), and ^enno 
(2550). Of about 80 other municipal towns, we name onklofi 
(13,000 inhabitants), Dubrovka (7000), Kricheff (4000). 

This province was inhabited in the 10th century by the Krivichl 
and Badimichi. In the 14th century it became part of Lithuania 
and afterwards of Poland. Russia annexed it in 1772. 

Moghileff on the Dnieper, a town of Ruaaia, capital 
of tho province of same name. It is situated on both 
banks of the Dnieper, 40 miles south of the Orsha station 
of the railway between Moscow and Warsaw. A railway 
along the Dnieper will soon bring Moghileff into railway 
communication with these capitals. 

Moghileff is mentioned for the first tu^e in the 14th century 
as a dependency of the Vitebsk, or of the Mstislavl principality. 
At the beginni^ of the 16th century it became the personal 
property or the Polish kings. But it was continually plundered 
— either by Russians, who attacked it six times during the 
16th century, or by Cossacks, who plundered it three times. In 
the I7th century its inhabitants who belonged to the Greek Cburoh 
suffered much fiom the nerseoutions of the Union. In 1654 
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it 0 iimtideT«d to Russia, but in Ml the Rnsdaoi sinriKm wm 
inaasaefed bj the inhabitants* In the 18th oentniy It was taken 
aeveial times by Russians and by Swedes, and in 1708 Peter L 
mderod it to be destroyed by fire. It was annexed to Russia in 
1772. Of 40, 500 inhabitants two-thirds are Jews and the remainder 
lil^ite-Russians, with a few Poles (2600). Its manufactures are 
without importance ; but one branch of trade, namely, the pr^- 
ration of skins, has maintained itself for many centuries. 
commerce is mostly in the hands of Jews : com, salt, sugar, and 
fish are brought from the south, whilst skins and manufactured 
ware imported from Germany (pa^y by smugglers) are sent to the 
southern proyinces. 

MOQHILEFFon THEDiaESTBR(J/b^^/<w), adistriettown 
of Russia, situated in the province of Podolia, on the left 
bank of the Dniester, 87 miles east-south-east of Kamenets- 
Podolsk, and 43 miles from the Zhmerinka railway junc- 
tion. It has 18,200 inhabitants, nearly one-half of whom 
are Jews ; the remainder are Little Russians, Poles (1500), 
and a few Armenians. The Little-Russian inhabitants of 
Moghilefif carry on agriculture, gardening, wine, and mul- 
berry culture. The Jews and Armenians are engaged in 
a brisk trade with Odessa, to which they send corn, wine, 
spirits, and timber, floated down from Galicia, as well as 
with the interior, to which they send manufactured wares 
imported from Austria. 

Moghilefi*, named in honour of the Moldavian hospodar Moliila, 
was founded by Count Potocki about the end of the 16th century. 
Owing to its situation on tlie highway from Moldavia to the Ukraine, 
at the passage across the Dnieper, it developed rapidly. For more 
than 150 years it was disputed by the Cossacks, the Polos, and the 
Turka it remained in the hands of the Poles, and was annexed 
to Russia in 1795. The Crown purchased it from Count Potocki 
in 1896. 

MOQILAS, Pjgtrus (c, 1600-1647), metropolitan of 
Kieff from 1632, belonged to a noble Wallachian family, 
and was born about the year 1600. He studied for some 
time at the university of Paris, and first became a monk 
in 1625, He was the author of a Catechism (Kieff, 1645) 
and other minor works, ])ut is princijially celebrated for 
the Orthodox Confession, drawn up at his instance by the 
abbot Kosslowski of Kieff, approved at a provincial synod 
in 1640, and accepted by the jmtriarchs of Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch in 1642-3, and by 
the synod of Jerusalem in 1672. See Greek Church, 
vol, xi. !>. 158. 

There arc numerous editions of the Confession in Russian ; it has 
been edited in Gieck and Latin by Paua^otes (Amsterdam, 1662), 
by Hofmann (Leipsic, 1695), and by Kimmel (Jena, 1848), and 
there is a German translation by Frisch (Frankfort, 1727). 

MOGUL, or Mucjhal, Ji^, the Arabic and Persian 
form of the word Mongol, usually applied to the Mongol 
empire in India. See India, vol. xii. p. 793 sqq. 

MOHACS, a market town in the Trans-Danubian county j 
of Baranya, Hungary, stands on the right bank of the west 
arm of the Danube, 25 miles east-south-east of P6cs (Fiinf- 
kirchen), with which it is connected by railway, 45° 58' N., 
lat., 18° 37' E, long. At MohAcs there are several churches 
and schools belonging both to the Roman Catholics and 
the Calvinists, also the summer palace of the bishop of 
P6c8, a monastery, an old castle, and a station for steamers 
plying on the Danube, by which means a considerable 
commerce in wine and the agricultural produce of the 
neigh}>ourhood is carried on with Budapest and Vienna. 
Not far from Mohdes are coal mines, and the town is an 
important coal dep6t of the Danubian Steam Navigation 
Company. The i)opulation in 1880 was 12,047 (Magyars, 
Serbs, and Germans). 

Two groat battles fought in the vicinity of the town mark the 
oommeucement and close of the Turkish dominion in Hungary. 
In the first, 29th Au^st 1526, the Hungarian army under Louis 
II. was annihilated by the Ottoman forces led by Soliman the 
libi^ificent (see voL xii. p. 369). In the second, 12th August 
1687, the Austrians under Charles of Lorraine gained a greatwd 
dedaive victoiy over the Turks, whose power waa afterwards still 
tother broken by Prince Eugene of Savoy 
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HOBLAIB is the WD^ hair of a varioij cf the oonit^ 
or domestic goat inhabiting the regions of Asiatic Turkey, 
of which Angora is the centre, whence the animal is known 
as the Angora Goat (see Goat, voL x. p. 708). QoaPs 
hair has b^n known and used as a textile matenal in the 
East from the most remote periods ; but neither the Angora 
goat nor its wool was known in Western Europe till, in 
1655, the animal was described by the naturalist Toume- 
fort. That textures of mohair were in use in England 
early in the 18th century is obvious from Pope’s allusion : — 

** And, when she sees her inend in deep desi^ir. 

Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair.’* 

Owing, however, to the jealous restrictions of the Turkish 
power, it was not till 1820 that mohair becenne a regular 
article of import into the United Kingdom. In that year 
a few bales came into the market ; but so little was the 
material appreciated that it only realized lOd. per ft. In 
1870 average mohair fleece was selling at five times that 
price. From the small beginning of 1820 the imports 
gradually waxed, and the trade received a very consider- 
able impetus through the introduction in 1836, by Titus 
Salt, of the analogous fibre alpaca. The increasing demand 
for and value of mohair early stimulated endeavours to 
acclimatize the Angora goat in other regions; but all 
European attempts have failed, owing to humid and un- 
genial climates. In 1849 a flock was taken by Dr J. P. 
Davis to the United States of America, and since that 
time many fresh drafts have been obtained and distributed 
to Virginia and various Southern Stated, and to California 
and Oregon in the west. In these high and dry regions 
the goats thrive; and the flocks in the Western States 
now number many thousands. The Angora goat has also 
been introduced into the Cape of Good Hope with much 
success. The first importation of mohair from the Cape, 
made in 1862, amounted to 1036 ft ; and now about one- 
tenth of the total British supply is received from that 
source. Mohair has also been received in England from 
goats reared successfully in Fiji, where they were first in- 
troduced in 1874, and there are also thriving flocks in 
Australia. 

The trade in mohair between Asia Minor and western Europe is 
controlled in Constantinople. There upwards of twenty varieties 
'of fleeces are distinguished according to the localities of their pro- 
duction, the richest and most lustrous qualities being pi'oduced in 
hilly and forest regions, while the fleeces from the omn plains are 
comj)aratively kempy, coarse, and cottony. From tne Lake Van 
district on the eastern borders of Asiatic Tuikey a distinct and 
inferior variety of wool is obtained. It is known in commerce as 
Van moliair, and consists, to the extent of about 70 per cent, of white 
wool slightly streaked with black, with 80 per cent, of coloured red 
and black wool. At Konieh in the south, also, an inferior mohair 
known as Pelotous is produced, 80 per cent of which is black and 
rod, and the remainder white. The average weight of an An^a 
goat fleece is from 5 to 6 ft. The finest quality of wool is obtained 
from the first clip, which is made in the second year of the animal. 
She-goats yield the best wool, after which come wethers, while 
Hie rams give the coarsest fleeces. Angora mohair is a brilliant 
white lustrous iibre, elastic and wiry in character, and devoid of 
felting properties. It attains the length of four or five inches, but 
the long fibre is mixed with an undergrowth of shorter wool, which 
in the spinning process is combed out as ** noils*' for separate use. 
It is a material of enormous durability, and, owing to its remarkable 
elasticity, it is espwi^y fitted for working into long piled fabrics, 
such as plush and imitation furs, or for use in braids and binding, 
and in boot and other laces. It is lar^ly used for making Utredit 
velvet or furniture plush for the upholstering of railway carriages, 
Ac., a trade centred at Amiens. In the maMng of imitation seal- 
skins, and imitation beaver, otter, chinchilla, and other fmrs, and 
for carriage rugs generally, mohair is extensively employed. Manj^ 
dress fiibricB of mixed mohair and ijpaca, cotton, or silk are also 
manufactured ; but with changes in fii!wion such materials are con- 
stantW changing in s^le, composition, and name. Mohair is also 
used for making certain qualities of lace, and an imitation of ostrich 
feathers for use as trimming has been made from the fibre. The 
imports of mohair into the United Kingdom during 1882 amounted 
to 16,859,771 ft, valued at £1,488,584, a quantitylargely in excess 
of the imports of any previous year. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM 


Undse this head is given the history of Mohammed and 
his successors to the fall of the Eastern Caliphate, with a 
sketch of the institutions and civilization of the Moslem 
empire and an account of the Koran. The later history 

PART L— MOHAMMED AND 

Plate TyrOHAMMED' or MAHOMET, the founder of Islam, 
iXL first appears in the full light of history with his 
Flight to Medina (The Hijra), a.d. 622 ; and this date, 
not that of his birth, has been fittingly chosen as the 
epoch of the Moslem Era. The best-attested tradition ^ 
places his first appearance as a prophet in Mecca some 
twelve years earlier (circa 610). He was then forty years 
old : the forty must be taken as a round number, but as 
3 uch is doubtless trustworthy. Thus the birth of Moham- 
med falls about 570 a.d.: it is said to have fallen in the 
year when Abrahd, the Abyssinian viceroy of Yemen, made 
the expedition against Mecca, mentioned in the Koran, 
when the Arabs first saw the elephant and first sufiered 
from smallpox.® 

Arabia at At the time of Mohammed’s birth and youth nothing 
seemed less likely than that the Arabs should presently 
hammed. their triumphal entrance into the history of the 
world as victors over the Greeks and Persians. Nowhere 
in the Peninsula was there an independent state of any 
considerable power and importance. At the beginning of 
the 6th century indeed the princes of Kinda had attempted 
to form a national kingdom, uniting in particular the 
tribes of central Arabia j but this kingdom was nothing 
more than an epic prelude to the true history of the Arabs, 
which begins with Islam. After the fall of the Kindite 
‘ dynasty, the old anarchy reigned again among the nomads 
^ of the Nejd and the HiJAz ; in all other quarters Greek or 

' Persian influence predominated, extending from the frontier 

deep into the interior by the aid of two vassal states — the 
kingdom of the Ghassanids in the Haurdn under Greek 
suzerainty, and that of the Lakhmids in Hlra and Anbdr 
under the Persian empire. The antagonishi between By- 
zantium and Ctesiphon was reflected in the feuds of these 
Arab lordships; but indeed the rivalry of Greek and Persian 
exercised its influence even on the distant South of the 
Peninsula. Urged on by the Greeks, the Abyssinians had 
overthrown the Christian-hating realm of the Himyariies, 
the sunken remnant of the ancient might of the Sabaians 
(a.d. 526), the Persians had helped a native prince again 
to expel the Christians (nrra 570), and since then the 
Persians had retained a footing in the land. Toward the 
close of the 6th century, their direct and indirect influence 

^ The name Mohammad means in Arabic “the praised,” and it has 
been eupposed tliat this epithet was conferred on the Propliet after his 
mission to mark him out as the promised Paraclete. This, however, 
is incorrect (Noldeke, Gench. d, Qorans [Gott. 1860], p. 6, note 2 ; 
Sprenger, Leften und Lehre des i. 1.55 sq.) Tlte name is found, 
although it was not common, among the heathen Arabs. Renan has 
shown it to occur on a Greek inscription of the early part of the 2d 
century or the Christian era (Boeckh, C, 7. 0., 4500), and Mohammed 
ibn Maalama of Medina, a contemporary of the Prophet, bore it as his 
original name, as ap 3 )ears from the fact that his brother was called 
Mahmdd, it being a favourite practice to give to brothers variations of 
the same name, os Anas and Mdnis, Sahl and Sohail, Monabbih and 
Ifobaih (Sprenger, i. 158, note 2). That Mohammed calls himself 
Ahmad, in sur. IxL 6, in order to adapt his name to a supposed pro- 
phecy, proves nothing ; on the other hand, the men of Mecca, on occa- 
lion of a treaty with the Moslems, demanded that the Prophet should 
not caU himself messenger of Q<>d, but Mohammed ibn 'Abdallih, 
using hia old familiar name ; see J. Wellhaumn, VakidCt KiW) aU 
Maghaxi in verkiMer deutsdier Wiedergedte (BerL 1882), p. 257. 

^ Ndld^e, iU tupra, p. 64 sg. 

* Kdldeke, Oesch. A Perter md Amber xur Zeit der Sawniden 
«!!«••• ToboH HbtreeM (Leyden, 1879), pp. 205, 218. 


must be sought under the names of individual countries and 
dynasties. What falls to be said of the social and religious 
aspects of Islam in modem times will be given under the 
two great divisions of Sunnites and SHf*iTE8. 

THE FIRST FOUR CALIPHS. 

in Arabia greatly surpassed that of the Greeks ; and since 
the Kindites had fallen before the kings of Hfra, it extended 
right through the Nejd into Yemen.** 

In the HijAz and western Nejd, the district from which 
Islam and the Arab empire took their beginning, Greeks 
and Persians, Gheissanids and Lakhmids, had not much 
influence ; the nomad tribes, and the few urban common- 
w^ealths that existed there, lived free from foreign interfer- 
ence, after the manner of their fathers. Mohammed’s city 
was Mecca, whore the Banil Kindna had formed a settle- Meooa. 
meat round the Ka'ba, the sanctuary of a number of con- 
fedeiEte tribes (Alidblsh) belonging to that district. The 
feast annually observed in the days before the full moon of 
the month Dhfl ’l-Hijja at Mecca and at *Arafa and Kozah in 
the vicinity, presented strong attractions for all inhabitants 
of the Hijdz, and grew into a great fair, at which the 
Meccans sold to the Bedouins the goods they imported 
from Syria. Feast and fair gave the city the prosperity 
which it shared with other cities which, like Mecca, had 
the advantage of lying near the meeting-place of the tw'o 
great natural roads to Yemen — that from the north-west 
along the Red Sea coast, and that from the north-east fol- 
lowing the lino of the mountains that traverse the Nejd.® 

By their trading journeys the Koraish® hod acquired a 
knowledge of the world, especially of the Qracco-Syrian 
world : the relative superiority of their culture raised them 
not only above the Bedouins, but above the agricultural 
population of such a city as Medina ; the art of reading 
and writing was pretty widely diffused among them. The 
Koraish within the city were the Band Ka‘b ibn Loay, 
those in the surrounding coinitry Band ‘Amir ibn Loay ; 
the townsmen projxjr were again subdivided into Moteyya- 
bdn and Alildf — the latter were the new citizens, who were 
distinguished from the old settlers by the same name in 
other Arabian towns, as in Tdif and Hlro. The community 
was a mere confederation of neighbouring septs, each 
occupying its own quarter ; there was no magistracy, the 
town as such had no authority. All political action centred 
in the several septs and their heads ; if they held together 
against outsiders, this was due to interest and a sense of 
honour, a voluntary union strengthened by the presence 
of public opinion. In the time of Mohammed, the most 
numerous and wealthy sept was that of the Band Makhzdm ; 
but that of the Band ‘Abdshams was the most distinguished. 

The Band Omayya were the most powerful house of ‘Abd- 
shams ; their lie^, Abd Sofydn ibn Harb, exercised a de- 
cisive influence in the concenis of the whole community. 
Mohammed himself was of the Band Hdshim; it is afl&rmed 
that these had formerly enjoyed and claimed of right the 
position actually enjoyed by the Band Omayya, but this 
assertion seems to have had its origin in the claims to 
the Caliphate which the Hashimites (the house of ‘AH and 
the ‘Abbdsids) subsequently set up against the Omayyads.^ 

* On the state of Arabia before Islam see Canssin de Perceval, Euai 
eur thistoire dea A rates, vol. ii.; Muir, Life of Mah., voL i. 

* Marr al-^ahrdn, near Mecca, ia accordingly said to have been the 
point at which the great emigration of tribes from Yemen parted into 
two streams, moving north-west and north-east respectively. 

* The Koraish were the branch of Kinina settled in and about 

Mecca, they are called also Qhilib and Fihr, but the last name is 
particularly applied to those of the Koraish who did not live Within 
the town. 7 gprenger, vol. ill. p. czz. aq, 

XVL --60 
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MohAinmed’s father, ‘Abdallah b. ^Abdalmot^lib, did 
not live to see the eon’s birth, and his mother Amina 
died while he was still a child. Mohammed was then 
cared for first by his grandfather, *Abdalmot^b, and 
after his death by his oldest ^temal uncle, Abd T^lib 
b. 'Abdalmottelib. He was l^dly treated, but shared 
the hardships of a numerous and very poor family ; he 
herded sheep and gathered wild berries in the desert. 
This is all that we know of his youth (sur. xciii, 6), all 
else is legend, containing at most an occasional fragment 
of truth. ^ 

It was, we are told, in his twenty-fifth year that 
Mohammed, on the recommendation of his uncle, entered 
the house and business of a wealthy widow named Khadfja. 
For her he made commercial journeys, thus learning to 
know part of Palestine and Syria, and perhaps receiving 
impressions which fructified in liis soul.^ By and by he 
married the widow, who was much his senior ; he was a 
shrewd man, with j)repossessing countenance, fair of skin, 
and black-haired. The marriage was haj^py, and blessed 
with several children. The two sons, however, died young; 
from the elder the father received the surname Abii ’1- 
KAsim. The most famous of the daughters was Fdtima, 
who married her father’s cousin, *Alf b. Abl TAlib. 

During his married life with Khadfja, Mohammed came in 
contact with a religious movement which had laid hold on 
some thoughtful minds in Medina, Mecca, and In 

Mecca, as elsewhere, Arabian heathenism was a traditional 
form of worship, chiefly concentrated in great feasts at the 
holy places ; it was clung to because it had come down 
from the fathers. The gods were many ; their importance 
was not due to the attributes ascribed to them, but to 
their connection with special circles in which they were 
worshipped. They were the })atrons of septs ^ and tribes, 
and symbolized, so to speak, the holy unity which united 
the present and past members of these. Above them all 
stood AllAh, the highest and universal God.*^ By him the 
holiest oaths were sworn ; in his name {Bismika Alldhnmmd) 
treaties and covenants were sealed ; the lower gods were 
not fit to be invoked in such cases, as they belonged to one 
party instead of standing over both. The enemy weis re- 
minded of Alldh to deter him from inhuman outrage ; 
enemy of Alldh (*aduw AUAh, diwjrrvyy)^) was the name of 
opprobrium for a villain. But, since Alldh ruled over all 

^ The tradition relates that as au infant Mohammed was entrusted 
to a Bedouin foster-mother, Hahnia, who brouglit him up among her 
people, the Banu Su'd b. Laith. Sprenger (i. 1G2 sq,) will have it that 
this precise statement is also a fiction ; but lie is probably wrong. It 
can hardly be dis^mted that Bedouin women w'ere accustomed to suckle 
the children of townsfolk for wages, and Mohammed’s “milk-kinship’* 
with the Baiui Sa'd b. Laith is confirmed by wbat happened at and 
after the battle of Honaiu. A nephew of Mohammed was also 
brought up among the Su'd. Comp. Vakidi, ut supra^ p]». 364, 377 
431, note 1. 

He saw the mute witnesses of divine judgment, the rock -dwellings 
of TTijr and the Dead Sea ; perhaps, too, he was impressed by the 
figure of some venerable monk (Baliira legends). Corap. I bn Hisham, 
p. 115 sq.; Sprenger, i. p. 178 aqq. 

* Vakidif p. 350 : Idols were found in every house, and homage 
was paid to them when men went out or in to gain their blessing. Abii 
Bajrdt made and sold them ; there was a lively trade in idols with the 
Bedouins. 

* The particular gods are said to have been regarded as children of 
Allah (D'n7t< '33). From sur. liii. 21, xxxvii. 149, it appears that 
the Mecc^s called their goddesses daughters of Alldh ; perhaps 
it was their disputes with Mohammed that forced them to this view. 
At first, certainly, al-L&t and al-'Ozz4 were names of the wife of the 
supreme god ; sexual dualism dominated in the oldest Arab idea of 
the godhead. It was Mohammed who first reduced the gods to 
Jinns— to subordinate demons and kobolds — as he did not deny 
their existence, but only stripped off tbeir divinity. To say that the 
oldeet Arabs worshipped Jinns is as unreasonable as to say that they 
worshipped the devil ; for Islam degraded the gods to Shaitins as well 
as to Jinns. Superstition certainly played its part among the Arabs, 
but superstition is not religion. 
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and imposed duties on all, it was uot thought that one 
could enter into special relations with him. In worship 
he had the last place, those gods being preferred who 
represented the interests of a specific circle, and fulfilled 
the private desires of their worshippers.® Neither the fear 
of AllAh, however, nor reverence for the gods had much 
influence. The chief practical consequence of the great 
feasts was the observance of a truce in the holy months, 
and this in course of time had become mainly an affair of 
j)ure practical convenience. In general, the disposition of 
the heathen Arabs, if it is at all truly reflected in their 
poetry, was profane in an unusual degree. Wine, the 
chase, gaining, and love on the one side ; vengeance, feuds, 
robbery, and glory on the other, occupy all the thoughts of 
the old poets. Their motives to noble deeds are honour 
and family feeling; they hardly name the gods, much 
less feci any need of them. The man sets all his trust on 
himself : he rides alone through the desert, his sword helps 
him in danger, no God stands by him, he commends his 
soul to no saint. His reckless egoism may exjiand to noble 
self-sacrifice for the family and the tribe ; but in this 
heroism religious impulses have no part, tliere is nothing 
mystical in these hard, clear, and yet so passionate natures. 
The only vein of what can in any sense be called religious 
feeling aiqicars when the volcano has burned itself out and 
the storm of life is over ; then, it may be, a wail is heard 
over the vanity of all the restless activity that is now 
spent.® It is very possible that religion meant more to the 
sedentary Arabs than to the nomads, to whom almost all 
the ancient poetry belongs ; but the difference cannot have 
been great. The ancient inhabitants of Mecca practised 
piety essentially as a trade, just as they do now ; their 
trade depended on the feast, and its fair on the inviolability 
of the Haram and on the truce of the holy months.^ 

The religion of the Arabs before Mohammed was de- 
crepit and effete.® Many anecdotes and verses prove that 
indilFcrence and scoffing neglect of the gods was nothing 
uncommon. The need for a substitute for tlie lost religion 
was not very widely felt. But there were individuals who 
were not content with a negation, and sought a better re- 
ligion. Such wore Omayya b. Abl ’1-Salt in Zaid b. 
‘Ainr in Mecca, Abii Kais b. Abl Anas, and Abii *Amir in 
Medina.® They were called Hanlfs, probably meaning 


® Vahidiy pp. 368, note 1, 870, note 1 ; Sprenger, iii. 467 612. 

Whether the feaat at Mecca was celebrated in honour of Alldh before 
Mohammed, is very doubtful. It would seem that Ilobal was wor- 
shipped in the Ka'ba (Ibn Hishdm, p. 97 sq,)^ and Kozah in Mozdalifa 
(Vakidi^ p. 428); it is possible, however, that Allah stood to Hobal 
among the Arabs as £1 to Jahwe among the Hebrews. Kitual sacri- 
fices were generally presented to a god who had a proper name ; but 
the trace of a religious rite which still survived in the ordinary killing 
of boasts for food, possibly consisted even before Mohammed in the 
invocation of the name of Alldh (S])i'enger, ii. 478, note 1; but comp. 
Vakidi^ p. 160, note 1, p. 168). 

® “We hasten towards an unknown goal, and forget it in eating and 
drinking. We are sparrows and flies and worms, but more daring 
than famishing wolves. , . . My roots reach down to the depths of the 
earth ; but this Death spoils me of my youth, and of my soul he spoils 
me and of my body, and right soon he lays me in the dust I have 
urged my camel through every desert, wide-stretching and shimmering 
with mirage ; and 1 have ridden in the devouring host, reaching after 
the honours of greedy perils, and I joined in the fray under every sky 
till I longed for the home-coming instead of booty. But can I, 
after Harith’s death, and after the death of Hojr, the noble host — con 
I hojic for a softer lot from the change of time, which does not foiget 
the hard mountains ? 1 know that I mutt toon be transfixed by his 
talon and tooth as befell my father and my grtndsire, not to forget him 
that was slain at KoUb.” — Amraalkais, ed. Slaue, No. 10, p. 33: 
ed. Ahlwardt, No. 6. 

^ See, on Arabian heathenism, Pococke, Speemm hid. Arabum; 
Krehl, RdigUm der voridamiseJien Araber (Leip. 1868) ; Sprenger, 
i. 241 sj. * Vahids p. 293, note 1. 

» See, for Omayya, KUOb al-AghdnK (Bdlik ed.), iii. 186 #g. ; for 
Ziud, Ibn HishAm, p. 148 sg. ; for Abd Kais, id. 848 tg., 39 «g* ; and 
for Abd ’Amir, Vahids pp. 103, 161, 190, 410. 
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‘“penitents” men who strive to free themselves from sin.^ 
I'hey did not constitute a regular sect, and had in fact no 
fixed and organized views. They had, no doubt, inter- 
•course with one another, but were not a close society; they 
thought more of their own souls than of propaganda ; only 
in Medina they seem to have been more numerous. They 
rejected polytheism and acknowledged All4h, but not so 
much on intellectual grounds as on grounds of conscience. 
Faith in the one Grod was with them identical with pious 
resignation (Isldm) to his will ; their monotheism was most 
-closely allied to the sense of responsibility and of a coming 
judgment ; it stood opposed to the worldly ideas of the 
idolaters, and was an impulse to upright and sin<a voiding 
walk. They were not theorists, but ascetics. It was the 
primitive ideas of Law and Gospel (“the religion of Abra- 
ham”) that lived again in them. They felt on the whole 
less attracted towards the developed forma of the religion of 
revelation; they rather sought after some new fonn ; few of 
them attached themselves to existing religious communities. 

Mohammed, it would appear, came into connexion with 
these Haiilfs through a cousin of his wife, Waraka b. 
Naufal, who was one of them. Their doctrines found a 
fruitful soil in his heart ; he was seized with a profound 
i^ense of dependence on the omnipresent and omni})otent 
Lord, and of responsibility towards him. Following the 
example of old Zaid b. *Amr, he now frequently withdrew 
for considerable periods to the solitude of the bare and 
desolate Mount Hiril, and me^litated there with prayer 
and ascetic exorcises. For years, perhajis, he went on in 
these jmrely individual exercises, without any tiling to dis- 
tinguish him essentially from the others who held similar 
views. But in him the Hanffite ideas lodged themselves 
in a natural temperament which had a sickly tendency to 
excitement and vision, and so jiroduced a fermentation that 
ended in an explosion.^ Thus he became a prophet ; ho 
felt himself constrained to leave the silent circle of ascetics 
and make a propaganda for the truth. In this resolve ho 
was unquestionably influenced by what he knew of the 
example of the Biblical projdiets, perhaps also by the cir- 
<*uuistance that a longing after a now founder of religion 
was diffused among the Hanlfs, and found*support in some 
dim acquaintance with the Messianic hof)es of the Jews. 

That Mohammed did not independently produce his own 
ideas is indisputable ; nor is it to be doubted that he de- 
rived them from the Hanifs. But what was the ultimate 
source of these first motions towards Islam 1 In general 
they are ascribed to a Jewish source. Jews were very 
numerous in Hij4z and Yemen, and had perfectly free 
intercourse with the Arabs, to whom they undoubtedly 
imparted a quantity of Biblical and religious material. 
Mohammed in particular was indebted to the Jews for 
a Imost aU the stories and a great ])art of the laws of the 
Koran (laws of marriage, purity, etc.), and the theological 
language of Islam is full of Jewish words. But the ori- 
ginal and productive forces of Islam did not spring from 
Judaism, least of all the ideas of the Judgment and of the 
inexorable demands set before the creature by his Creator, 

^ Sprengcr (p. 38 8q») connects llanlt' with and exrK>undH it 

per antiphrasin as lucita a non lucmdo^ on the ingenious fasliion of 
A. Geiger. As ta}uinnuUi == tahannvf is the technical name of such 
aolitary ascetic practices as Mohammed himself engaged in before his 
call, Hauif may be taken to mean a mtUaMnnifhy profession, llie 
connexion between ^ni/aud talmnnufi^ certain, and it seems equally 
certain that tahmnuf as an equivalent of tahannuth comes not from 
hnn\f but ftt>m hinth (for Mnf\ and means not to play the Hauif but to 
concern oneself with one’s sin, to purge oneself of it. 

^ It is disputed whether Mohammed was epileptic, cataleptic, hys- 
teric, or what not ; Sprenger seems to think that the answer to this 
medical question is the key to the whole problem of Islam. It is 
certain that he had a tendency to see visions, and suffered from fits 
which threw him for a time into a swoon, witiiont loss of inner oon- 
arlonsneii 
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which are so dominant in the older sdras. A distinction 
must be drawn between the primitive impulses and the 
material added later ; Mohammed did not get his leaven 
from the Jews, they only supplied him afterwards with 
meal. Neither in truth can Christianity be viewed as the 
proper source of Islam — Christianity, that is, in any of 
its great historical developments. The Arabs knew Gre^ 
Syrian, and Abyasinian-Himyaritic churches ; manifold in- 
fluences from these doubtless reached Islam, but Jn none 
of tliem did the idea of Judgment still stand as the central 
point of religion ; the living sense of divine reality ruling 
over the life was half extinguished by the developments of 
theology. But in the Syro- Babylonian desert, off the line 
t»f the church’s main advance, primitive forms of Chris- 
tianity, perhaps also of Easenisin, still survived, which the 
course of ch arch history had left untouched. To these belong 
! on the one hand the Sabians (“ Baptists,” from yav), on the 
otlier tlie numerous anchorets of these regions, llio con- 
nection of Islam with the Sabians appears from the fact 
that in Mecca and T^if its adliorents were simply known 
as Sabians.^ From them, however, were derived, it would 
seem, for the most part only externals, though the import- 
an (!0 of these must on no account bo undervalued. The 
thicpest influence exercised on the Hanlfs, and through 
tliem on the Prophet, appears to have come from the an- 
chorite ascetics. How i)opular they were with the Arabs, 
ajjpears from the Bedouin poetry ; wliat power tliey exer- 
cised over the minds even of the heathen, is proved by 
various episodes in the history of GliassAn and Hlra ; how 
well the Arabs knew the difference between them and the 
shaven clergy, is seen in the instructions of Abiibekr to the 
commanders in the Syrian campaigns. It was not their 
doctrine tliat proved impressive, but the genuine earnest- 
ness of their conscci’ated life, spent in j>reparation for the 
life to come, for tlieday of judgment, and forming the sharp- 
est contrast to the profanity of heathenism. Ascesis and 
meditation were the cliief points with the Hanlfs also, and 
they are sometimes called by the same name with the 
Christian njonks.'* It can hardly be wrong to conclude 
tliat these nameless witnesses of the Gospel, unmeutioned 
in church history, scattered the seed from which sprang 
the germ of Islam. 

The tradition gives a telling story of the way in which 
Mohammed at length came to })ruclaim oixsnly what had 
long been living and working within liim ; in other words, 
how he became a prophet. Once, in the month of Kama- 
dan, while he repeated his pious exercises and meditations 
on Mount HirA, the angel GaV)riel came to him by night 
as ho slept, held a silken scroll before him and con)pelled 
him, though he could not read, to recite what stood written 
on it.*" This was the first descent of a passage of the 
hf^avenly book, the source of revelation from which Moses 
and Jesus and all proi)het8 bad drawn ; and so Mohammed 
was called to be a iirojJiet. The words with which Gabriel 
had summoned him to read, remained graven on his heart. 
They were the beginning of sur. xevi. — 


® Ilm Hiskdm (p. 836) rwlatea that the BauA Jadhlma announced 
tljeir coiiveraion to lalam to Khdlid in tlie words, “ We are become 
Bahians. *’ Kenan, jSHtides d'kUiiyite reU (1 863), p. 257, luisunderstauds 
this utterance. 

* Abu 'Amir is as often called Kdhib as Hanif. All the accounts 
indicate that the Hanifs stood nearer to Christianity than to Judaism, 
not only in T4if but elsewhere. Interesting in the highest degree is a 
verse ascribed to ^khr al-Ghay in the Hodhailian Poems, ed. Kose- 
garfen 18, 11. A thundercloud is there described, the centre of which 
is an impenetrable mass ; only on the outer fringe a restless motion is 
discernible. **Its fringes on the mountain-ridge (al-MaU) are like 
Christians celebrating a banquet when they have found a Hanif (and 
so run to and fro in the restlessness of glad excitement).” 

* Of course any one can read in a vision. The question discussed 
even by Moslems, as to whether the Prophet could read or not, hM ai 
least no place in this connexion. 
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** Read t in the name of thy Lord, wlio created, created man from 
A drop. Read ! for thy Lord is the Must High who hath taught 
by the pen, hath taught to man what he knew not. Nay truly 
man walketh in dcliiBion, when he deems that he suffices for him- 
self ; to thy Lord they must all return.” 

What is here recorded is the commencement, not of 
Mohammed’s knowledge, but of his prophesying. That 
the latter was due to a vision experienced by him on a 
night of the month Kamadan (sur. xcvii. 1, ii. 181) is 
certain, and it is at least very possible that the form of 
the vision was governed by the traditional conception of 
revelation and prophecy which Mohammed had learned to 
accept.^ It is, of course, uncertain whether the words in 
which the angel called the Prophet are really contained in 
8ur. xevi. Certainly this siira is very early, and its con- 
tents are, indeed, the best expression of the original ideas 
of Islam. Man lives on content with himself, but he must 
one day return to his Creator and Lord, and give account 
to him. , This is in a sense the material princiide of the 
oldest faith of Islam ; the formal principle is the very pro- 
minent doctrine of revelation in writing copied from the 
heavenly book. 

When the angel left him — so the tradition runs on — 
Mohammed came to Khadija and recounted the occurrence 
to her in much distress ; he thought that he was ix)ssessed. 
She however comforted him, and confirmed him in the belief 
that he had received a revelation and was called as a mes- 
senger of C3od. Yet his doubts returned, when there ensued 
a break in the revelation, and they reached a distressing 
height. He was often on the ix)int of socking death by 
casting himself down from Mount Hird. It is usually 
assumed that this state of anguish lasted from two to three 
years. Then the angel is said to have suddenly appeared 
a second time ; he came to Khadija in great excitement 
and said : “Wrap me up ! wrap mo u]) !” This, it must 
be explained, was done when he fell into one of his swoons ; 
and on this occasion, as often thereafter, the revelation 
came during an attack. Then was sent down si'ira Ixxiv. 
beginning with the address — “O thou envelo})ed one!” 
Henceforth there was no interruption and no doubt ; the 
revelations followed without break, and the Prophet was 
assured of his vocation. 

That Mohammed did j>ass through many doubts and 
much distress before he reached this assurance, may well 
be believed (sur. xciii. 3) ; but the systematic development 
of the dot^trine of the /atm, or interval of from two to 
three years between the first and second revelation, belongs 
to a later stage of tradition. It appears that it was de- 
vised to dispose of the controversy whether Mohammed 
lived as a prophet in ^lecca for ten or for twelve years ; 
I)erhaps, too, it was desired to solve another difficulty — 
viz., whether sur. xevi. or sur. Ixxiv. was the beginning 
of the revelation — in a sense that should do some justice to 
the rival claims of each.*-* The tradition may also have 
been influenced by the circumstance that Mohammed, in 
the first three years of his mission, did not appear as a 
public preacher,^ but only sought recruits for his own cause 
and the cause of Allilh in private circles. First, he gained 
the inmates of his own hous e, — his wife Khadlja, his freed- 

' H. Dodwell, “I)e Talmlia ccrU,” iu Fabricius, Cod. pseud. T. T., 
2d ed., ii. 651 sq. Coinnare, in the Koran, especially sur. Ixxxvii. 6, 

** We will cause thee so to read that thou luayest forget nothing save 
what God will.” 'Phe following progress is noteworthy Isaiah’s lips 
are touched to purge them of sin (Isa. vi. 7) ; Jeremiah’s are touched 
by the Lord to put His word iu his mouth (Jer. L 9) ; Ezekiel receives 
the revelation as a roll of a book which he has to swallow (Ezek. iii. 2). 

* 8ee Sprenger in Z.D.M.O., 1869, p. 173 sq.; Ndldeke, op. cit., 
67 egk Bwald thinks that the vocatives at the beginning of sur. Ixxiv. 
end Ixxiik mean simply — 0 long sleeper I Tins view is worthy of 
eonfideratioiL The Moslem exegetes thoroughly understand the art 
af giving to general expressions of the Korun specific reference to 
historical events which they have themselves invented to facilitate 
oxegeiia. * Ibn Hish4m, p. 166. 
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man Zaid b. Haritha, his cousin *Ali (of whose nurture he 
had relieved Abii T'ilihy a poor man with many children), 
and finally his dearest friend Abfibekr b. Abi Kohdfa. 
The last named won for him several other adherents: 
‘Othmdn b. ‘AfiEfln, Zobair b. al-'AwwAm, *Abd al-Rahmdn 
b. ‘Auf, Sa*d b. Abl WakWs, Talha b. ‘Obaid Alld^^ all 
names of note in the subsequent history of Islam. Soon 
there was a little community formed, whose members united 
in common exercises of prayer. 

To the Hanifs, especially to the family of Zaid b. ‘Amr, 
their relation was friendly ; they had the name of Moslem 
in common, and there was hardly any difference of prin- 
ciple to separate them. The personality of the prophet 
had given an altogether new impulse to a movement already 
in existence ; that was all. To found a new religion was 
in no sense Mohammed’s intention ; what he sought was 
to secure among his people the recognition of the old and 
the true. He preached it to the Arabs as Moses had before 
him preached to the Jews, and Jesus to Christians ; it was 
all one and the same religion as written in the heavenly 
book. The differences between the several religions of the 
I book were not perceived by him till a much later period. 

It is not difficult to understand why Mohammed should 
in the first instance have turned to those who were most 
re<adily accessible to him; but the nature of his mission did 
not suffer him to rest content with this ; it compelled him 
to make public proclamation of the truth. One of his 
dependents, Arkam b. Abi Arkam, offered for this purpose 
his house, which stood close by the sanctuary, and thus the 
Moslems obtained a convenient meeting-place within the 
towm, instead of, as hitherto, being compelled to resort to 
ravines and solitary places.^ Here Mohammed preached, 
and here too it w^as that he received some converts to 
IslaiiL But he did not obtain any great results among the 
Meccans. What he had to say was already in substance 
familiar to them ; all that was new was the enthusiasm 
with which he proclaimed old truth. But this enthusiasm 
failed to make any impression on them ; they set him aside 
as a visionary, or as a poet, or simply as one possessed. 
In their eyes it w^as a fatal flaw that his supporters w^ere 
drawn from the»slave-class and the lower orders, and the 
ranks of the young; it would have been quite another 
matter if one of the rulers or elders had believed in him. 
This circumstance wm a source of annoyance to the pro- 
phet himself ; in sur. Ixxx. we find him rebuked by God 
for having repulsed in an unkind way a blind beggar who 
had interrupted him as he was endeavouring to win over a 
man of influence — an endeavour which proved of no avail. 

This indifference of the Meccans embittered the mes- 
senger of God, and led him to give to his preaching a 
polemical character which it had not hitherto possessed. 
In the oldest siiras we have monotheism in its positive and 
practical form.^ God is the all-powerful Lord and all-know- 
ing Judge of man; he demands loyal self-surrender and 
unconditional olxjdience ; the service he requires is a serious 
life, characterized in iiarticular by prayer, almsgiving, and 
temperance. That the worship of other gods beside Alldli 
is excluded by these views, goes without saying ; still it is 

* It does not appear that Arkam’s house was of the nature of an 
asylum to wliich Mohammed betook himself for refuge from the ill- 
treatment to which he was subjected in his own home, nor is there 
any evidence tlint he ever lived iu it. It was simply the meeting- 
house of the oldest Islam. Prayer continued to be offered within it 
until the conversion of 'Omar, who was bold enough to choose the 
Ka'ba itself, the centre of heathenism, as the Moslem place of prayer. 
Comp. Muir, ii. p. 117 ; Sprenger, i. p. 434. 

^ What is meant by practical monotheism is most easily under8too<l 
by reference to Matt. vi. 24 sqq.^ x. 28 sqq.^ and to Luther’s exposi- 
tion of the first commandment in the catechisms ; it is the essence oi 
religion. We do not, of course, mean that this practical monotheism 
is expressed in the Koran with as much purity and depth as in tho 
Gospel 
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noteworthy that the sharp negations of monotheism ac- 
quired prominence only by degrees. It was in his indig- 
nation against the cold mockery with which he was met 
that Mohammed first assumed an attitude of hostility 
towards the worship of polytheism, while at the same time 
he gave much greater prominence to his own mission, just 
because it was not acknowledged. He now began to 
threaten the infidels with the judgment of God for their 
contempt of His message and His messenger ; he related 
to them the terrible punishments that in other cases had 
fallen on those who refused to hear the voice of their pro- 
phet, applying the old legends to the circumstances of the 
present with such directness that it was superfluous ex- 
Hostiiity pressly to add the morals. This could not fail to irritate 
of tlie the Meccans, especially as after all the new religion gained 
Meccans, ground. What Mohammed attacked as ungodly and abom- 
inable were their holy things ; they were jealous for their 
gods and their fathers. Their attachment to the tradi- 
tional worship was the greater that the prosperity of their 
town rested upon it ; for they had not yet learned that the 
Ka'ba was no institution of heathenism. They found, how- 
ever, no other way to remove the public scandal than to 
ai)proach Abii T^ilib, the Prophet’s uncle and the head of 
his family, asking him to impose silence on the offonder, 
or else to withdraw from him his protection. Abd T^lib 
was not personally convinced of Mohammed’s mission, but 
he did not choose to impose conditions on the enjoyment 
of his protection. At length, however, when the Meccans 
adopted a threatening tone and said that he mu.st either 
restrain Ids nepliew from his injurious attacks, or openly 
take side for Mohammed and against them, he sent for his 
nephew, told him how things stood, and urged him not 
to involve them both in ruin. Mohammed was deeply 
moved ; he thouglit his uncle wished to get rid of him ; yet 
he could not and would not withdraw from the divinely- 
imposed necessity which inij)elled him to preach his con- 
victions. “Though they gave me the sun in my right 
hand,” he said, “and the moon in my left, to bring me 
back from my undertaking, yet will I not pause till the 
Lord carry my cause to victory, or till 1 die for it.” With 
this he burst into tears, and turned to •go away. But 
Abii T‘^lib called him back and said : “ Go in peace, son of 
my brother, and say what thou wilt, for, by God, I will on 
no condition abandon thee.” 

The protection of his uncle did not relieve Mohammed 
from all manner of petty insults which he had to endure 
from his enemies from day to day ; but no one ventured to 
do liim serious harm, for the family feud which this wwld 
necessarily have produced was not to be lightly incurred. 
JjOSS fortunate than the Prophet, however, were such of 
his followers as occupied dependent positions, and had no 
family support; especially the converted bondmen and 
bondwomen, who found no consideration, and were often 
treated with actual cruelty. For some of these Abiibekr 
l)urcha8ed freedom. There seem to have been no martyrs, 
but the situation of many Moslems became so intolerable 
that they fled to Abyssinia. The Abyssinian Christians 
were quite looked upon as their religious kinsmen. 

The tern- A breach with one’s ];)eople is for the Arab a breach with 
porary God and the world ; he feels it like a living death. Mo- 
compro- hammed, who remained in Mecca, naturally made every 
efibrt to heal the breach with his townsmen, and, as natur- 
ally, the latter met him half-way. He even went so far 
as to take the edge from his monotheism. Once, when 
the heads of the Koraish were assembled at the Ka*ba, 
Mohammed, we are told, came to them and began to recite 
before them sur. liii.^ When he came to the passage, 

^ The authorities for this are Ibu Sa'd, the secretary of Wdkidi, to 
whom we owe the preservation of W4kidi*8 materials for the Meccan 
period, and especially Tabari; comp. Muir, ii. 150 tqq* The common 


“ What think ye of al-Lit and al-*Ozz&, and of Man4t the 
third with them)” the devil put words in his mouth which 
he had long wished to have by revelation from God — vi*. 
“These are the sublime Cranes,* whose intercession may 
be hoped for.” The auditors were surprised and delighted 
by this recognition of their goddesses, and when Mohammed 
closed the sdra with the words, “ So prostrate yourselves 
before AlUh and do service to him,” they all with one 
accord complied. They then professed their satisfaction 
^ith his admissions, and declared themselves ready to 
recognize him. But the messenger of God went home dis- 
quieted. In the evening Gabriel came to him, and Mo- 
hammed repeated to him the si^ra ; whereupon the angel 
said : “ What host thou donol thou hast spoken in the ears 
of the people words that I never gave to thee.” Mohammed 
now fell into deep distress, fearing to be cast out from the 
sight of God. But the Lord took him back to His graee 
and raised him up again. He erased the diabolical verse 
and revealed the true reading, so that the words now ran — 
“ What think ye of al-LAt and al-‘Ozzd, and of ManAt the 
third with them ? The male [offspring] for you and the 
female for God ? That were an unjust division ! ” When 
the new version reached the ears of the Meccans they 
compared it with the old, and saw that the Prophet had 
broken the f>eace again. So their enmity broke out again 
with fresh violence. 

It is generally and justly suspected that this com})romise 
did not rest on a momentary inspiration of Satan, but was 
the result of negotiations and protracted consideration. 
Nor was the breach so instantaneous as is represented ; 
the peace lasted more than one day. Tliere is no doubt 
as to the fact itself. Every religion must make compro- 
mises to gain the masses. But for Mohammed the moment 
for this had not yet arrived ; later on he used the method 
of compromise with great effect. 

The nows of the peace between Mohammed and the 
Meccans had recalled the fugitive Moslems from Abyssinia;* 
on their return the actual state of affairs proved very 
different indeed from what they had been led to ex])ect, 
and it was not long In^fore a second emigration took place. 
By degrees os many as a hundred and one Moslems, mostly 
of the younger men, in little groups, had again migrated 
to Abyssinia, where they once more met with a friendly 
reception. Among them were Ja*far, the brother of ‘Al^ 
and the Prophet’s daughter llokayya, along with her hu8- 
band ‘Othmdn b. 'Affdn.^ 

Mohammed’s position was very considerably altered for 
the worse, both subjectively and in other respects, by his 
precipitate withdrawal from the compromise almost as soon 
08 it had been made. Ho himself indeed, although long 
and salutarily humbled by the remembrance of his fall 
(sur. xvii. 75 never abandoned faith in his vocation ; 
his followers also did not permit theimselves to be led 


tradition ignores the fact itself, but knows its result, the return of tho 
Abyssinian fugitives. 

® Al’ghar&mk fine - sounding but perhaps mcanlnglesf 

words „ ptwas dunkel swar, 

Doeh es kliiigt recht wuiiderbar.” 

Comp. Nbldeke, op. cit^ ]». 80. Hobal, though the chief god of tho 
Meccans, is not mentioned in the I^oran either here or elsewhere. 
Perliaps as God of the Ka*ba he was already identified with AlUh by 
the Meccans, or was so identified by Mohammed. 

^ Tlie date aHsigned is the month Rajab of the fifth year of the CaU, 
corresponding to the eighth year before the Flight (a.d. 614-616). 
The compromise must have been made in the interval. Tlie chronology 
of this period is of course in the highest degree uncertain, and the 
order of the events hard to ascertain. Thus it can scarcely be deter- 
mined whether the above-mentioned scene with Abii Tdlib ought to he 
placed before or after the compromise. 

^ 'Othmdn and Rokayya, however, members of the noble house of 
Omayya, soon returned, along with many others. The rest remained 
in exile until the seventh year of the Flight. 
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away. But the Meccans, from the way in which he had 
at first given out a verse as God’s word and afterwards 
withdrawn it as a suggestion of Satan, did not hesitate to 
draw the inference that the whole of his boasted revelation 
was nothing but a manifest imposture. To their cold and 
unfeeling logic the Prophet had nothing to oppose save 
passionate assurances. 

Fortunately for the Moslems, precisely at this juncture, 
when matters were assuming so gloomy an aspect for their 
little company, two conversions took place, which were well 
fitted to revive their courage. Mohammed’s uncle, Hamza 
b. ‘Abdalmot^lib, felt his family pride wounded by the 
injurious treatment which the former had received from 
AM Jahl, head of the great and wealthy family of the 
Banii MaJdiziim, and in order to become publicly his 
champion, he adopted Islam. Of much more importance 
still was the conversion in the same year (the sixth of the 
Call) of ‘Omar b. al-KliatUb. ‘Omar was then only twenty- 
six years of age, and neither rich nor noble ; but his im- 
posing figure and his unbending strength of will gave him 
A personal influence, which immediately made itself felt in 
a very marked manner in favour of Islam. Until now its 
religious gatherings had taken j)lace privately, especially 
in the house of AHjam ; but ‘Omar offered his prayers at 
the Ka‘ba as publicly as possible, and his example was 
followed by the other Moslems. Their religious exercises 
were no longer gone about in secret, but ostentatiously 
and before the eyes of all. 

So far as can be gathered, it was at this time that the 
opposition between Mohammed and his townsmen reached 
its highest pitch. The feeling that he had somewhat 
committed himself embittered him ; he was determined to 
atone for his previous concessions to ])olytheism by un- 
compromising polemic against it. A personal element, 
which had lurked from the first in the war of principles, 
became by degrees increasingly dominant. The idols were 
less dis]»l easing to Albih than the idolaters; his own wor- 
ship was a matter of loss concern to him than the recogni- 
tion of his messenger. With ever-increasing distinctness 
the prophetic utterances came to be mere words of threaten- 
ing and rebuke against the Meccans; it was impossible 
not to recognize in Noah and Moses or Abraham the pro- 
phet himself. The coming judgment upon Mecca, and the 
hour of it, were either in plain words or veiled allusion 
the continual theme of the “ admonisher ; ” but the oftenci* 
ami the more urgently it was rc|»catcd, the less was the 
impression it produced. The Meccans did not, on the 
whole, suffer themselves to be much disturbed by the pro- 
spect of the terrible overthrow which was portrayed before 
them in vivid colours. They were even jn’ofane enough 
to express a desire to see the long-threatened catastrophe 
arrive at last, and their audacity went so far as to complain 
of the revelations with which Mohammed sought to stir 
their feelings as being tedious.^ They did not in the least 
believe that the Biblical narratives, which he related with 
special jiride, were knoA^m to him by revelation ; on the 
contrary, they ])rctcnded to know perfectly well the human 
aource from which he had derived them (sur. xvi. 105; 
XXV. 5; xliv. 13). It is very interesting to find Mohammed 
in presence of their unbelief referring to the recognition 
and approval with which he met among the children of 
Israel (sur. yi. lU; x. 94; xiii. 36 xvii. 108; xxviii. 
62 sy./ xxxiv. 6), and }>articularly to find him appealing 
to the testimony of a certain .1 cw, whom he does not name 
(sur. xlvi. 9 8qq,)r Manifestly he had relations with Jews 
at this period, and was under their influence ; and from 
them, of course, it was that the material of his Old Testa- 
ment and Ha^ogadistic narratives was derived. At the 


1 Ibn Hishim, pp. 191, 285 ag. 


same time it is clear that he himself must have believed 
these to have come directly to him in a second revelation 
from above, otherwise he would hardly have taken his 
stand in the presence of his opponents upon the testimony 
of the Jews. Such a self-deception seems indeed hardly 
credible to us, but it is impossible to impute to the Arab 
prophet too complete an absence of the critical faculty. 

The Koraish at last lost all patience. Their heads The 
entered into a solemn compact to break off all intercourse terdict 
with the Hashimids, as they declined to separate them- 
selves from Mohammed. The Hashimids submitted to 
the interdict for the sake of their relative, although for 
the most part they were not believers on him. Along 
with the Band ’1-Mottelib they withdrew into the separate 
quarter of their chieif, into the so-ciilled Shi‘b Abl TAlib ; 
one only of their number, Abd Lahab, separated himself 
from them, and made common cause with the Meccans. 

All buying and selling with the excommunicated persons 
being forbidden, these found themselves reduced occasion- 
ally to outward distress, as well as excluded from all 
fellowship. This treatment, although apparently never 
carried out with absolute strictness, did not fail of its 
effect. The Prophet’s more remotely attached adherents 
fell away from him, and his efforts for the spread of Islam 
were crippled. All he could do was to encourage those 
who remained faithful, and to set himself to seek the con- 
version of his relations. 

This state of matters, after continuing for from two to 
three years, at last became intolerable to the Meccans 
themselves, who had a variety of relations with the ex- 
communicated family. In the tenth year of the Call (a.d. 
619-620) five of the leading citizens paid a visit to the 
Shi‘b Abl T^lib and induced the Banii Hdshim and al- 
Motolib to come out of their retirement and again appear 
among their fellow-citizens. The rest of the Koraish were 
taken by surprise, and did not venture, by setting them- 
selves against the fait accompli, to run the risk of what 
might have become a dangerous breach. The story goes 
that a lucky accident released them from the solemn oath 
under which they had laid themselves with reference to the 
Band Hdshim-^he mice had destroyed the document, 
hung up in the Ka'ba, on which it was recorded. 

Mohammed was now free once more ; but he no longer Tlie Pre- 
thought of carrying on his polemic against the Meccans or 
of seeking to influence them at all. In his relations to 
them three stadia can be distinguished, although it is easier 
to determine their character than their chronology. In 
the first instance, his endeavour was to propitiate them 
and win them over to his side ; when other methods failed, 
he even went so far as to make complimentary mention of 
their goddesses in one of his revelations, and thus to set 
up a compromise with heathenism. When this compromise 
failed, he forthwith commenced an embittered assault upon 
the idolaters, which ended in the outlawry of himself and 
of his family. And now, the ban having been removed, 
he gave the Meccans up, abandoning them to their hard- 
ness of heart. It had become clear to him that in his 
native town Islam was to make no progress, and that his 
position was untenable. His feeling of separation was in- 
creased all the more with the death of his faithful Khadija 
about this time, followed soon afterwards by that of Abd 
Tdlib, his noble protector. He accordingly came to the 
determination to take his chance in the neighbouring T^if, Visit t# 
and set out thither alone. On his arrival he ask^ the 
heads of the town whether they would be willing to receive 
him and protect the free proclamation of his doctrines. 

He was answered in the negative ; the mob drove him out 
of the town, and pursued him until he found refuge in n 
vineyard, the property of two noble Meccans. In the 
deepest despondency he again took the homeward road* 
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Tradition has it that he found comfort in the fact that at 
least the Jinns listened to him as by the way he chanted 
the Koran in the sacred grove of Nakhla.^ In the present 
circumstances it was now impossible for him to return into 
the town, after having openly announced his intention of 
breaking with it and joining another community. He did 
not venture to do so until, after lengthened negotiations, 
he liad assured himself of the protection of a leading citizen, 
Mot'im b. *Adl Notwithstanding all that had happened, 
he resolved, two months after the death of Khadija, to enter 
upon a second marriage with Sauda bint Zam*a, the widow 
of an Abyssinian emigrant. 

Chance soon afterwards brought to pass what fore- 
thought (on his journey to T^if) had failed to accomplish. 
After having given up the Meccans, Mohammed was wont 
to seek interviews with the Arabs who came to Mecca, 
Majanna, Dhii 'l-Majdz, and *Okdz, for the purpose of taking 
jmrt in the feasts and fairs, and to preach to them.^ On 
one such occasion, in the third year before the Flight 
The men (a.d. 619-620), he fell in with a small company of citizens 
of Me- of Medina, who to his delight did not ridicule him, as was 
usually the case, but showed both aptness to understand 
and willingness to receive his doctrines. For this they 
had been previously prepared, alike by their daily inter- 
course with the numerous Jews who liv^ in confederation 
with them in their town and neighbourhood, and by the 
connections which they had with the Naljatieans and 
Christian Arabs of the north. Haiiifitism was remarkably 
widely diffused among them, and at the same time there 
were movements of expectation of a new religion, perhaps 
even of an Arabian Messiah, who should found it. Medina 
was the proper soil for Mohammed’s activity. It is singular 
that he owed such a discovery to accident. He entered 
into closer relations with the pilgrims who had come from 
thence, and asked them to try to find out whether there 
was any likelihood of his being received in their town. 
They promised to do so, and to let him hear from them in 
the following year. 

At the pilgrim feast of next year, accordingly, twelve 
citizens of Medina had a meeting with Mohammed,’* and 
gave him tlieir pledge to have no god bijt Allah, to with- 
hold their hands from what was not their own, to flee for- 
nication, not to kill new-born infants, to shun slander, and 
to obey God’s messenger as far as was fairly to be asked.^ 
First This is the so-called First Homage on the *Akaba.® The 
Homage twelve men now returned, as propagandists of Islam, to 
AkaH. homes with the injunction to let their master hear 

of the success of their efforts at the same place on the 
following year. One of the Meccan Moslems, MoH‘ab b, 
‘Omair, was sent along with or after them, in order to teach 
the people of Medina to read the Koran, and instruct tlicm 
in the doctrines and practices of Islam. 

Islam spread very quickly on the new soil. It is easy 
to understand how his joy strengthened the Prophet’s 
spirit to try a higher flight. As a symptom of his exalted 
frame we might well regard his famous night-journey to 
Jerusalem (sur. xvii. 1 ; vi. 2), if we could be sure that it 

^ Sur. xlvi. 28 ; Izxil 1. On the impossibility of historically fixing 
the date of this occmrence see Noldeke, op» cit., p. 101. 

^ Muir (ii. 181 assumes, with good reason, that he had already 
done BO during the time when he was living in the Shi'b AM Tdlib, 
and assigns to this period the story that Abu Lahab followed him in 
this in order to counteract his preaching, and sow tares among the 
wheat. 

* Sprenger (ii. 626) identifies this meeting with the first, which tra- 
dition distinguishes from it and places a year earlier. He is probably 
right 

^ Afterwards this was called the women’s oath. It is a noteworthy 
aummary of the features by which Islam is distinguished from 
keathenisnL 

* On the *Akaba compare Vakidi^ pp. 417, 427, 429. It was a 
•tation between 'Arafa and Blind- 


belonged to this period.^ The prophecy also of the final 
triumph of the Romans over ^e Persians (contained in 
sur. XXX. 1 sqq.) might very well pass for an expression of 
his own assurance of victory, as at that time he still had a 
feeling of solidarity with the Christians. But the prophecy 
(the only one contained in the Koran) belongs, it would 
appear, to a much earlier date.^ 

At the Meccan festival of the last year before the Flight 
(in March 622) there presented themselves among the pil- 
grims from Medina seventy-three men and two women who 
had been converted to Islam. In the night after the day of 
the sacriflee they again had an interview with the Prophet 
on the ‘Akaba ; Al-‘Abbds, his uncle, who after Abii T^lib’s 
death had become head of the Banil Hilshim, was also 
present. This is the so-called Second Homage on the 
‘Akaba, at which Mohammed’s emigration to Medina was 
definitely settled. Al-*AbbAs solemnly transferred his 
nephew from under his own protection to that of the men 
from Medina, after these had promised a faithful discharge 
of the duties this involved. They swore to the Prophet to 
guard him against all that they guarded their wives and 
children from. He, on the other hand, promised thence- 
forward to consider himself wholly as one of themselves, 
and to adhere to their society. According to the tradition 
this remarkable scene was brought to a close by a sudden 
noise. 

The Meccans soon got wind of the affair, notwithstand- 
ing the secrecy with which it had been gone about, but 
Ibn Obay, the leader of the Medina pilgrim caravan, whom 
they questioned next morning, was able with good con- 
science to declare that he knew nothing at all about it, as, 
being still a heathen, he liad not been taken into the con- 
fidence of his Moslem comrades, and he had not observed 
their absence over night. The Meccans did not gain 
certainty as to what had occurred, until the men of Medina 
had left. They set out after them, but by this they gained 
nothing. They next tried, it is said, violently to prevent 
their own Moslems from migrating. After a considerable 
pause, they renewed the persecution of the adherents of 
the Prophet, compelling some to apostasy, and shutting up 
others in prison. But the measures they adopted were in 
no case effective, and at best served only to precipitate the 
crisis. A few days after the homage on the ‘Akaba, 
Mohammed issued to his followers the formal command to 
emigrate. In the first month of the first year of the 
Flight (April 622) the emigration began ; within two 
months some 150 persons had reached Medina. Apart 
from slaves, only a few were kept behind in Mecca.® 

Mohammed himself remained to the last in Mecca, in the 
company of Abiibekr and 'All. His reason for doing so is 
as obscure as the cause of his sudden flight. The explana- 
tion offered of the latter is a plan laid by the Meccans for 
his assassination, in conse(]uence of which he secretly 
withdrew along with Abiibekr. For two or three days the 
two friends hid themselves in a cave of Mount Thaur, 
south from Mecca, till the pursuit should have passed 
over (sur. ix. 40). They then took the northward road 
and arrived safely in Medina on the 12th of Rabl' of the 
first year of the Flight.® Meanwhile, 'All remained three 


® See Muir, ll 219 sqq, ; Sprenger, il S27 tqq* ; and on the other 
side, Noldeke, Korariy p. 102. The masrd was afterwards called 
miWdj (ascension), and, originally represented as a vision, came to be 
regarded as an objective thongh instantaneous occurrence. 

^ See on the one hand Muir (ii. 228 aqq.) and Sprenger (ii. 527 tqq,\ 
and on the other Noldeke (Qmn, p. 102; Tabari^ p. 298). The 
manner in which Sprenger seeks to make the prophecy a va^unmim tz 
eveniu is unfair. v; 

^ Ibn Hishim, pp. 815 819 sq. 

• The 12th of RaW is, according to tradition, the Prophet’s birth- 
day, the day of his arrival in Medina, and the day of his death. It 
is certain that he died at mid-day on Monday the 12th of Rabi'a but 
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days longer in Mecca, for the purpose, it is alleged, of 
restoring to its owners all the property which had been 
entrusted for safe keeping to the Prophet. The Koraish 
left him entirely unmolested, and threw no obstacle in the 
way when at last he also took his departure. 

Mohfttn- With the Flight to Medina a new period in the life of 
the Prophet begins; seldom does so great a revolution 

Ifsdina. circumstances of any man. Hod he remained 

in Mecca he would in the best event have died for his 
doctrine, and its triumph would not have come until after 
his death. The Flight brought it about that he, the 
founder of a new religion, lived also to see its complete 
victory, — that in his case was united all that in Christen- 
dom is separated by the enormous interval between Christ 
and Constantine. He knew how to utilize Islam as the 
means of founding the Arabian commonwealth ; hence the 
rapidity of its success. That this was of no advantage for 
the religion is easily understood. It soon lost the ideality 
of its beginnings, for almost from the first it became 
mixed up with the dross of practical considerations. In 
reaching its goal so soon its cajmbility of development was 
checked for all time to come ; in every essential feature it 
received from Mohammed tJie 8ha2)0 which it has ever 
since retained. It ought not, however, to be overlooked 
that the want of ideality and spiritual fruitfulness was 
partly due to its Arabian origin. 

Mohammed in the first instance took up his quarters in 
the outlyiiig village of Kobd, where several of his most 
zealous adherents had their homes, and had already built 
a mosque. It was not until after some days had passed, 
and he had made himself sure of the best reception, that 
he removed to the city itself, which at that time bore the 
name of Yathrib. All were anxious to have him ; in order 
that none might feel themselves slighted, he left the de- 
cision to the camel (al-Kaswa) on which ho rode. It 
knelt down in an open space in the quarter of the Band 
Najjdr, which ho accordingly selected as the site of the 
mosque and of his own house. At first he took quarters 
for seven months in the house of Abh Ayydb ; within this 
interval the mosque was finished, which w^as to serve at 
once as the place of religious gatherings and as the com- 
mon hall. Close to it was the Pro})het’s fjrivatc dwelling, 
consisting of the huts of his wives, in one or other of 
w^hich he lived. At that time he had only one wife, the 
Sauda already mentioned ; but soon he married, in addi- 
tion, the youtliful *Aisha, tlie daughter of his friend 
Abiibekr, who acejuired great influence over him. Some 
of the leading emigrants built houses in the same neigh- 
bourhood, while the rest continued to be quartered with 
the people of Medina. 

[edina. Medina is situated on a w^estward spur of the Arabian 
tableland, on the Wadi Kandt. It is an oasis amongst 
barren rocks, mostly of volcanic origin. The inhabitants 
supported themselves by their date palms and by the field 
and garden fruits that grew under their shadow’ ; they had 
their homes partly in the tow’n itself and partly in the 
suburbs and outlying villages. At one time the oasis had 
belonged to the Jews, as the similar oases to the north 
still did — Wadi ^ 1 -Kord, Khaibar, Fadak, Taimd. But 
some centuries before Mohanimed^s time, Arabs of Yemen, 
the Banu l^ila, had immigrated and partially driven thf^j 
Jews away. Many Jews, however, still continued to live 
there, partly scattered among the Arab tribes and under 
their protection, partly also in independent communities 
such as the ^ino^A, the Nadir, and the Koraiza. For 
them it was a great advantage that the Arabs were not 
agreed among themselves. The Band Kaila were divided 


the other statementi are all the more suBpicions because they aliQ 
speak of Monday and mid-day. Comp. Noldeke, Qoran^ p. 59 eg. 


into two branches, the Aus and the Ehazng, who were Aus and 
constantly at daggers drawn. The mutual hate which 
burned within them, from time to time manifested itself in 
murder and assassination, if by any chance one of the Aus 
had wandered into a I^azrajite quarter, or vice vered. 

Shortly before the arrival of Mohammed, the battle of 
Bo* 4 th had taken place within the liberties of Medina, in 
which the Aus, with the help of their Jewish allies, had 
vanquished the Khazraj and broken their preponderance. 

The Khazraj were the more numerous and powerful, and 
seem to have been on the point of making their leading 
man, Ibn Obay, the king of Medina; by the battle of 
Bo*dth the balance of imrties — and anarchy — was pre- 
served in the interests of a third, who came in at the right 
moment to settle these feeble and exhausting feuds and 
restore order. 

The circumstances were singularly fitted to change the Mobam- 
religious influence which Mohammed brought along with 
him into another of a political character, and from being a 
prophet to make him the founder of a commonwealth. The 
I Arabs had hitherto been accustomed to lay before their 
KAhins, or priestly seers, at the sanctuaries, for decision in 
God^s name, all sorts of disputes and hard questions w’hich 
ordinary means were inadequate to decide. The religious 
prestige which Mohammed enjoyed led directly to his 
being frequently called in as adviser and judge. In 
Medina quarrels and complications were abundant, and an 
authority to stand over both parties was much needed. 
Mohammed met this need in the manner which W’as most 
acceptable to the Arabs ; the authority he exercised did 
not rest upon force, but upon such a voluntary recognition 
of the judgment of God as no one had any need to be 
ashamed of.^ In principle, it was the same kind of judicial 
and public influence as had been possessed by the old 
Kdhins, but its strength w^as much greater. This arose 
not only from the peculiarly favourable circumstances, but 
above all from Mohammed’s own personality. It is im- 
possible to understand the history until one has mastered 
the fact of his immense spiritual ascendency over the 
Arabs. The expedient of giving oneself out for tlie mes- 
senger of God, qpd one’s speech as the speech of God, is 
of no avail to one who finds no credence ; and credence 
such as Mohammed received is not given for any length of 
time either to an impostor or a dupe. Even the respect 
in which he was held as a prophet would have helped him 
little if his decisions had been foolish and perverse. But 
they were in accordance with truth and sound understand- 
ing; he saw into things and was able to solve their riddle ; 
he was no mere enthusiast, but a thoroughly practical 
nature as well. 

It was not long before ho was able to demand as of right 
that which, in the first instance, had been a voluntary tri- 
bute. “ Every dispute w’hich ye have one with another 
ye shall bring before God and Mohammed;” so runs the 
text in the original constitution for Medina, set up in the 
first years after the Flight 2 j and in the Koran a rebuke is 
given to those who continue to seek the administration of 
justice at the hands of the false gods, Le, of their priests 
and seers.® With incredible rapidity the Prophet as a 
veritable ‘Hidkim biamr Alldh” had come to be the most 
powerful man in all Medina. 

^ Very aiguificant is it that the Moslems were ready to submit even 
to punishmeut with stripes, if awarded by God. 

« Ibn HishAm, 842, 17. 

• Ibn HishAni, 860, 8 sqq, JolAs b. Sowaid and other hypocrites 
were summoned before Mohammed by their believing relatives on as- 
count of some dispute ; but they in their turn summoned the plaintiffs 
before the KAhins, who in the days of heathenism had been their 
judges. It was with reference to this that sur. iv. 63 was revealsd— 

** Hast thou not taken note of those who profess to be believers, yet 
wish to carry on their suit before the false gods f 
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Law. Mohammed thus laid the foundations of his position in 
a manner precisely similar to that which Moses (£zod. 
xviii.) is said to have followed ; and just as the Torah grew 
out of the decisions of Moses^ so did the Sunna out of those 
of Mohammed. It was perhaps in judicial and regulative 
activity, which he continued quietly to carry on to the 
very end of his life, that his vocation chiefly lay. At all 
events his work in this direction was extremely beneficial, 
if only because he was the creator of law and justice where 
previously there had been nothing but violence, self-help, 
or at best voluntary arrangement. But the contents of 
his legislation also (if it can be called by such a name) 
marked a distinct advance upon what had been the previ- 
ous use and wont in Arabia. In particular, he made it 
his special care to set a fence round the rights of property, 
and to protect and raise the place of woman in marriage. 
Blood revenge he retained indeed, but completely altered 
its character by reserving to himself the right of permitting 
it ; in other words, the right of capital sentence. It need 
not be said that in many ways he availed himself of that 
which already existed, whether in the form of Arab usage 
or of Jewish law; he followed the latter, in particular, in 
liis laws relating to marriage. 

The new situation of affairs inevitably brought it about 
that religion was made a mere servant in the work of 
forming a commonwealth. Never has this service been 
better performed ; never has it been utilized with greater 
adroitness as a means towards this end. In Mecca, Islam 
had originally been nothing more than the individual con- 
viction of Mohammed ; it was only after severe struggles 
that ho went so far as to preach it, and even his preacliing 
had no other aim than to create individual conviction in 
otliers. What ho said was of the simplest description — 
that people ought to believe in God and in judgment to 
come, that men ought to live their lives seriously and not 
waste them in follies, that one ought not to be high-minded 
or covetous, and so on. A community arose, it is true, 
even in Mecca, and was confirmed by the persecutions. 
There also religious meetings were held and social prayers. 
}hit everything was still in a very fluid and rudimentary 
stage ; religion retained its inward character. It w^as not 
until the first two years after the Flight tlmt it gradually 
lost this, and became, if not exclusively, yet to a very large 
extent, a mere drill system for the community.^ No god 
but the one God (lA ilAh ilia ^llAh) was the entire sum of 
their dogmatic, and less importance was attached to belief 
in it than to profession of it. It was the watchword and 
battle-cry. The prayers 2 took the form of military exer- 
cises •, they were imitated with the greatest precision by 
the congregation, after the example of the ImAm. The 
mosque was, in fact, the great exercising ground of Islam ; 
it was there that the Moslems acquired the esprit de cc^rps 
and rigid discipline which distinguished their armies. 

Next to the monotheistic confession (tauhfd) and to 
prayer (^lAt) came almsgiving (zakAt, ^daka) as a third 
important means by which Mohammed awakened and 
brought into action among his followers the feeling of fellow- 
ship. The alms by and by grew to bo a sort of tithe, which 

^ This is to be understood as applying to the system as a whole. 
Of course, there are always individuals who break through system ; 
but the historical power of Islam rests upon the system. To the 
system also belongs the spiritual jargon which Mohammed introduced. 
It was no longer pennissible to say “ Good morning 1 ’ ('im sabahan), 
the phrase now ran, “ Peace be with thee !” and on every occasion 
pious forms of speech were demanded. Characteristic of the puritan- 
ism of the system is the prohibition of wine and of gaming, first issued 
in the years immediately following the Flight, and the contempt for 
poetry, 

* They were five in nnmber— at sunrise, noon, afternoon, sunset, and 
late evening. Each prayer consisted originally of two, afterwards of 
four, prostrations. The chief weekly public service (jom'a), with ser- 
mon, was held on Friday at mid-day. 
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afterwards became tlie basis of the Moslem fiscal system, 
and so at the same time the material foundation of the 
Moslem state. Religion received so practical a develop- 
ment that of alms nothing but the name remained, and 
the convenient fiction that the taxes had to be paid to God. 

Just in proportion to the closeness of the union into In- 
which Islam brought its followers did its exclusiveness creased 
towards them that were without increase. If in Mecca 
]\rohammed in his relations to the other monotheistic reli- 
gions had observed the principle, “ he that is not against 
me is for me,” in Medina his rule was “ he that is not for 
me is against me.” As circumstances were, he had to ad* '1^® 
just matters chiefly with the Jews. Without any intention 
on their part, they had helped to prepare the ground for 
him in Medina ; he had great hopes from them, and at first 
treated them on no different footing from that of the Arab 
families whiih recognized him. But as his relations with 
the Aus and Khozraj consolidated, those which he had 
with the Jews became less close. The conjunction of reli- 
gious with political authority, the development of civil 
polity out of religion, of the kingship from the prophetic 
function, was precisely what they objected to.^ On the 
other hand, while tlio old polity of Medina, broken up and 
disorganized as it was, had no difiiculty in tolerating 
foreign elements within its limits, the new political system 
created by Islam changed the situation, and rendered it 
necessary that these should be either assimilated or ex- 
pelled. 

Mohammed’s hostility to the Jews found expression, in 
the first instance, theoretically more than practically,^ and 
especially in the care with which he now ’ differentiated 
certain important religious usages which he had taken over 
from Judaism, so that they became distinguishing marks 
between Islam and Mosaism. Thus, for example, he altered 
the direction of prayer (Kibla), which formerly used to be 
towards Jerusalem, so that it now was towards Mecca; 
and for the fast on the 10th of Tisri (*AshArA) ho sub- 
stituted that of the month of Ramadan.^ In ai)pointing 
Friday as the i)rincij)al day of public worship, he may also 
possibly have had some polemical reference to the Jewish 
Sabbath. Of these alterations the greatest in positive 
importance is the transference of the Kibla to Mecca. It 
symbolizes the comi)letion of the Arabizing process which 
went on step by stt;p with the change Islam underwent 
from being an individual to being a ])olitical religion. In 
substituting the Meccan Ka*ba for the sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem, Mohammed did not merely bid farewell to Judaism 
and assert his independence of it ; what he chiefly did was 
to make a concession to heathenism, and bring about a 
nationalization of Islam, for the purpose of welding together 
the Arab tribes (KabAil) into one community. Of similar 
significance was the institution of the feast of sacrifice (*ld 
al-doliA) on the day of the Meccan festival. The Moslems 
were to observe the latter as much as possible, even if they 
could not be actually present on the spot. 

Thus we have the five chief precepts of Islam — (1) Con- Precepts 
fession of the unity of God; (2) stated prayer ; (3) alms- 
giving ; (4) the fast of Ramadan ; (5) observance of the 
festival of Mecca. Capable of having deeper meanings 

* Wlule Islam bad the effect of uniting the Arabs politically, uni- 
formity of religion in the case of the Jews. had no such effect ; on the 
contrary, the mutual feuds and hatreds in which they indulged con* 
duced greatly to the advantage of the Moslems. The Jews, of course, 
recognised Mohammed’s supremacy as a fact, but they deni^ any legal 
title thereto as arising from his prophetic office. 

4 Compare the well-known second sura, in which a long attack is 
made on Judaism. 

^ A connection with the Christian fasts is usually alleged. It is 
possible that Christmn influence may have to do with the long duration 
of the fasts, but it cannot have anything to do with the selection of 
Ramadan ; for in the first years after the Flight, Rama^tiu fell not in 
Spring but in December. 
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attached to them, but nieritorious also, even in a merely 
external observance, they were an excellent instrumentality 
for producing that €»pnt de corps^ that obedience to AlUh 
and his messenger, which constituted the strength of the 
Moslem system. Up till that time blood-relationship had 
been the foundation of all political and social relations in 
Arabia ; upon such a foundation it was impossible to raise 
any enduring edifice, for blood dissociates as much as it 
unites. But now, religion entered upon the scone as a 
much more energetic agent in building the social structure; 
it ruthlessly broke up the old associations, in order to 
cement the thus disintegrated elements into a new and 
much more stable system. The very hearts of men were 
changed ; the sanctity of the old relationships faded away 
in the presence of AllAh ; brother would have slain brother, 
hod Mohammed willed it. The best Moslem was he who 
was the most remorseless in separating from the old and 
attaching himself to the new ; Mohammed gave preference 
to active natures, even if they occasionally kicked over the 
traces ; contemplative piety received from him only the 
praise of words. Over the anarchical rule of a multi- 
tude of families the sole sovereignty of God came forth 
trium])hant ; its subjects were united by the firmest of all 
bonds. Every Moslem was every Moslem’s brother, and, 
as matter of course, took his j)art as against every non- 
Moslem. Outside of Islam there was neither law nor 
safety; AlUh alone was powerful, and he protected those 
only who acknowledged his sole sovereignty. 

Imi- The Emigrants (Mohdjira), who along with the Prophet 
grants had fled from Mecca, were the kernel and the cement of 
todS' community. It was made all the easier for them to 
give effect to the fundamental principle, that citizenship 
in Medina dei)ended not on family but on faith, because the 
natives themselves (Ansdr, “the Defenders”), consisting of 
Aus and Khazraj, neutralized one another by their mutual 
enmity. Mohammed seems at first to have cherished the 
design not only of entirely disowning relationship with 
non-Moslems, but also of obliterating as much as possible, 
within Islam, the distinctions of blood, by means of the 
common faith. He established between emigrants and 
individual citizens of Medina relationships of brotherhood, 
which also involved heirship. But he soon abandoned this 
line, and expressly recognized the validity and sacredness, 
within Idaifiy of the old rights of family and inheritance 
(sur. viii. 76). Thus he refrained from carrying out to 
its full logical consequence the theoretical principle of 
equalization, but on practical grounds permitted the old 
order of society to continue. At a subsequent period, he 
even conceded to relationship and the ties of blood far 
larger rights than were compatible with Islam, and thus 
himself laid the foundations of the violent quarrel which 
rent the community, more ])articularly in the time of the 
Omayyads. Similarly it might be said that communism 
was originally involved in the principles of Islam; but it 
is characteristic that from the first the alms were less em- 
ployed for the equalization of society, than for strengthening 
the hands of the ruling power. It frequently happens that 
a religious revolution finds exf)ression also in the region of 
social polity ; but it is remarkable to observe how Islam 
utilized the religious leaven from the first for a positive re- 
organization of society, and neutralized the destructive 
tendency which that leaven is wont to show in political 
affairs. It did not indeed succeed in totally destroying the 
radical tendency, as the history of the calii)hate shows. 
But, on the w^hole, the equality before God which Islam 
teaches interfered hardly at all with the subordination of 
men to their human leaders ; ].)oth were demanded by 
religion, both were taken sincerely, and each was found, 
in practice, reconcilable mth the other. 

That this new and drastic principle, thrown into the 


chaos of existing relations, must have exercised a mighty 
power both of attraction and repulsion is obvious. More 
than one naive expression bears witness to the astonish- 
ment with which the Arabs regarded the strange spirit 
which animated the community of the Moslems — the firm- 
ness with which they hold together, the absolute and will- 
ing obedience which they gave to their leaders, the reck- 
lessness vuth wliich they disregarded everything that before 
Islam, or outside of it, was looked upon as holy. Some 
natures felt themselves attracted by these peculiarities, 
especially if on other grounds they felt little difficulty in 
severing themselves from their old connexions ; but, on the 
whole, feelings of antipathy prevailed. Even in Medina The 
itself this antipathy was widespread. The so-called hypo- hypo- 
crites (inomifikiin) were either only half-attached to the®^^* 
Prophet or in their inmost hearts unfavourably disposed ; 
they were kept from overt action partly by the absence of 
a decided opinion, partly by the terrorism which the con- 
vinced Moslems exercised. The reproach of hypocrisy 
brought against them means chiefly that they did not 
manifest a full acceptance of the new political relations. 

They could not reconcile themselves to the position of 
having never a word to say in their own town, and of 
being compelled to obey the Proj)het from Mecca and those 
who had como with him. For a time the danger was 
imminent that all Medina (the Emigrants of course ex- 
cepted) might be infected with hypocrisy, if one may call 
it hypocrisy when for a moment nature and blood asserted 
tlicmsclves against religious discipline and burst its bonds. 

The younger j)ortion of the community, however, was on 
the whole enthusiastic for Mohammed; the hypocrites 
were for the most part older men, especially heads of 
families, who found it difficult to put up with the loss of 
political influence which they were suffering. As chief of 
their number Ibn Obay is always named, the foremost 
man of Medina, whom the Khazraj had thought of crown- 
ing as king, before matters were so fundamentally changed 
by Islam. Mohammed’s attitude towards him and the 
hypocrites in general was tliat of connivance, — thoroughly 
appropriate here, where political rather than religious affairs 
were involved, and the question was one less of principle 
than of power.' 

The founding of the state upon the feeling of fellowship 
generated by religion, was witliout question the Prophet’s 
greatest achievement ; the community of Medina was the 
tool, its heroic faith the force, by means of which Islam 
attained the results which figure so largely in the history 
of the world.^ Moslem tradition, however, does not stop to 
inquire what it was that constituted the inward strength of 
Islam, but goes on at once to relate what were its outward 
manifestations. Its information on the subject of the period 
of Mohammed’s sojourn in Medina is given under the title of 
“the campaigns (maghdzl) of the a])ostlo of God.” With 
a few of the smaller tribes in the neighbourhood of Medina 
(Johaina, Mozaina, GhifAr, Aslam), and with the KhozA*a, 
Mohammed maintained relations of peace and amity; 
benevolent neutrality gradually grew into alliance, and 
finally union with the commonwealth of Medina. But 
towards all the rest of Arabia his very principles placed 
him in an attitude of war. Ever since Islam from being 
a religion had become a kingdom, ho was compelled to 
vindicate, by means of war against unbelievers, its claims 
to supremacy ; the conflict of principles had to be settled 
sover eignty of AllAh demonstrated 

* The credit ol being the I'oiinder of the Moslem state cannot be 
^nsferred to 'Omar, but must be left with Mohammed. It was not 
Omar who created that feeling of oneness which enabled him, for ex- 
ample, suddenly to recall a general like Khdlid from his career of victory 
without eliciting a murmur. The miracle is the “ primitive cell ” of 
Medina, not the fact that in coarse of time success gave it the force of 
an avalanche. 
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by force to the rebels who showed unwillingness to accept 
it. More literally than Christ could Mohammed say of 
himself that he was come not to bring peace but a sword. 
Islam was a standing declaration of war against idolaters. 

The holy The nearest object against which to direct the holy war 
(jih^id) was presented by the Meccans. Against them first 
did Mohammed bring into operation the new principle, that 
it is faith and not blood that separates and unites. Ac- 
cording to Arab notions it was a kind of high treason on 
his part to leave his native town in order to join a foreign 
society ; on the part of the people of Medina it was an 
act of hostility to Mecca to receive him among them. 
The Meccans 'would have been fully justified on their side 
in taking arms against the Moslems, but they refrained, 
being too much at their ease, and shrinking besides from 
fratricidal war. It was the Moslems who took the initia- 
tive; aggressiveness was in their blood. Mohammed 
began with utilizing the favourable position of Medina, on^ 
a mountain spur near the great highway from Yemen to 
Syria, to intercept the Meccan caravans. Originally he 
sent forth only the Emigrants to take part in the expedi- 
tions, as the people of Medina had pledged themselves to 
defend him only in the event of his being attacked ; soon, 
however, they also joined him. What first induced them 
to do so was the prospect of booty ; afterwards it was im- 
possible to separate themselves, so great was the fusion of 
elements which had been quietly going on within the 
crucible of Islam. 

The first ]dunder was taken in the month Rajab, a.ii. 2 
(Autumn G23), in which circumstance was at once seen the 
advantage arising from the change of conscience brought 
about by the new religion ; for in Bajab feuds and plun- 
dering raids were held to be uidawful. Relying upon the 
sacredness of this month a caravan of Koraish was return- 
ing from laden with leather, wine, and raisins, But 
thi.!i did not prevent Mohammed from sending out a band 
of Emigrants to surj)rise the caravan at Nakhla, between 
Xdif and Mecca ; his orders to this effect were given in a 
document which v^as not to be unsealed until two days 
after the departure of the ex])edition. The j)lan was carried 
out, and the sur[)riso was all the more successful, because 
the robbers gave themselves the outwartf semblance of 
julgrims; one Meccan w^as killed in the struggle. But 
the perfidy with which in this instance Mohammed’s ad- 
vanced religious vievs enabled him to utilize for his own 
advantage the pious custom of the heathen roused in 
Medina itself such a storm of disapproval, that he found 
himself compelled to disavow his own tools. In Moham- 
medan tradition, the contents of the unambiguous document 
in which he ordered the surprise are usually falsified. 

Battle of The Koraish still remained quiet ; another outrage had 

Bedr. yet to come. In Ramadan a.h. 2 (December 623), the 
return of their great Syrian caravan was expected, and 
Mohammed resolved to lie in wait for it at Bedr, a favour- 
, ite watering-place and camping- ground, northward from 
Medina. Eor this purpose ho set out thither in person 
along with 308 men ; but the leader of the caravan, the 
Omayyad Abii Sofydn, got word of the })lan and sent a 
messenger to Mecca with a request for speedy help. Con- 
cern about their money and goods at last drove the Koraish 
to arms ; a very short interval found them, 900 strong, on 
the road to Bedr, By the way they received intelligence 
that the caravan had made a circuit to the west of Bedr, 
and was already in safety. Nevertheless they resolved, at 
the instance of the Makhzumit Abii Jahl, for the sake of 
their honour, to continue their march. When the Moslems 
first got touch of them at Bedr, they took them for the 
caravan ; their surprise on discovering the truth may be 
imagine! But, kept firm by the courage of their leader, 
they resolved to face the superior numbers of the enemy. 
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On the morning of Friday, the 17th of Ramadan, the 
encounter took ])lace. A number of duels were fought in 
the front, which Vere mostly decided in favour of the 
Moslems. The MecCans at last gave up the fight, strictly 
speaking for no other cause than that they did not see any 
reason for carrying it on. They were reluctant to shed 
the blood of their kinsmen ; they were awestruck in pre- 
sence of the gloomy determination of their adversaries, 
who did know wliat they were fighting for, and were 
absolutely reckless of consequences. After a number of 
the noblest and oldest of the Koraish, including at lost 
Abd Jahl, had fallen, those who remained took to flight. 

The number of the dead is said to have been as great as 
that of the prisoners. Two of the latter, whom he per- 
sonally hate! Mohammed caused to be put to death — 
‘Okba b. Abf Mo‘ait and al-Nadr b. al-Hdrith. When 
the last named had perceived, from the Prophet’s malignant 
glance, the danger in which he stood, he implored an old 
friend of his among the Moslems for his intercession. This 
request being refused, al-Nadr said: “Had the Koraish 
taken thee prisoner, thou hadst not been put to death as 
long as I had lived to which the apologetic reply was : 

“I do not doubt it, but I am diflierently placed from thee, 
for Islam has made an end of the old relations.” To the 
remaining prisoners life was spared on payment by their 
kinsmen of a heavy ransom ; but Mohammed is said to 
have afterwards reproached himself for having allowed 
considerations of earthly gain to keep him back from send- 
ing them all to hell as they deserved. 

The battle of Bedr is not only the most celebrated of Effect 
battles in the memory of Moslems; it was really also ofo^^he 
great historical importance. It helj>ed immensely to^*“** 
strengthen Mohammed’s position. Thenceforward open 
op])ositioii to him in Medina was in)j)ossible ; families 
which liad hitherto withdrawn themselves from his influ- 
ence were so thoroughly cowed by some atrocious murders 
carried out in obedience to his orders, that they went over 
to Islam. He was now in a position to proceed to break 
U]) the autonomy of the .lews. In the first instance, he 
addressed himself to the weak Band KainokA, demanding 
their acceptance of Islam ; on their refusal, he took the 
earliest opportunity that offered itself to declare war against 
them. After a short siege they were compelled to surren- 
der; and they might congratulate themselves that their old 
ally, Ibn Obay, was able to (sonemss the Prophet into sparing 
their lives, and contenting himself with their banishment 
from Medina. Boon afterwards other blows were struck, 
in the shape of assassinations, by means of which Moham- 
med i)Ut out of the way several of the Jews whom he hated 
most, such as Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf and Ibn Sonaina.^ The 
state of fear to which the rest were reduced may readily 
be imagined ; they came to the Prophet and begged him 
to bo propitious. If in other days their dislike had found 
somewhat public expression in all sorts of witticisms and 
scornful sayings, they were now at least modest and quiet, 
and kept their hatred to themselves. 

The Meccans also were very deeply impressed by the 
defeat inflicted on them by the Moslems. They saw clearly 
that the blow must be avenged, and they took comprehen- 
sive measures for their campaign. After a year’s delay, 
their preparations being now complete, and their allies 

^ The murderer of Ibn Sonaina was Mohayyiw b. Mas'dd, of whose 
elder brotlier, Howai^, he had been a sworn ally Howaisa stnick the 
murderer in consequence, and reproached him with his treacherous 
ingratitude, saying that much of the fat in his body had come from 
the estate of the Jew. Mohayyiw’s reply was ; ** If he who bade mo 
kill him were also to bid me kill thee, I should obey.” The brother, 
amazed, asked him if he was serious, and when the other assured him 
that he was, Howaisa exclaimed : “ By God, a religion which brings it 
to this is a stupendous one,” and fortliwith became a convert. The 
I story ( Fakidif p. 98) is too characteristic to be passed ov«r. 
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(AMbish) assembled, they set out under the command of 
Abii Sofydn, and without any check reached Medina, where 
jhey pitched their camp to the north-east of the city, in 
the green corn-fields by Mount Ohod. In Medina the 
elders were for awaiting the attack on the town and de- 
fending themselves within it, but the young men hurried 
the Prophet into the determination to meet the enemy 
without the gates ; this resolution once come to he per- 
severed in, even after those who had urged him to it had 
Battle of changed their minds. On the morning of Saturday, the 
Ohod. 7th of Shawwal, a.h. 3 (Jan. Feb. 62r)), the armies met. 
At first the battle seemed to be going once more in favour 
of the Moslems; one after another the standard-bearers 
and champions of the enemy fell, the whole host wavered, 
and even the camp was gained. But here their lust for 
plunder did them an evil turn. Mohammed had covered 
his left flank against the Meccan horsemen by a number 
of bowmen, whom he had ordered on no account to leave 
their post. But as soon as they saw that the enemy’s 
camp was taken, they threw off all discipline, and 
determined to have their share of what was going. It 
thus became possible for the Meccan cavalry to fall upon 
the Moslem rear, and snatch back the victory that had 
already been W’on. In the confusion wdiich now ensued 
Mohammed himself was wounded in the face, and for some 
time lay for dead on the ground. Among the slain w^as 
found his uncle, Hamza b. ‘AMalmot^ib, “the lion of 
God ; ” his liver was cut out and carried to Abii SofyAn’s 
wife. Hind bint *Otba, wdiosc father had been killed by 
Hamza at Bedr. But the Meccans did not know how to 
follow up their triumph. Instead of at once attacking 
Medina — where, to be sure, a second struggle with I bn 
Obay, who with his following had not taken part in the 
battle at Ohod, ^vould have been necessary — they con- 
tented themselves with the honour of their victory, and 
took the road home, after having summoned the Moslems 
to a repetition in the following year of the duel at Bedr. 
Mohammed even pursued them for a short distance on the 
following day (as far as to HamrA al-Asad), of course only 
for the sake of ai:>pearances, that the Arabs might not 
supj)ose him to have been daunted by his defeat. 

Banii Nothing came of the proposed meeting at Bedr, the 
Meccans failing to put in an appearance. The principal 
expe ed. ^ jj ^ expulsion of the Banii Nadir, 

the most distinguished and jiowerful Jewish family in 
Medina (Summer 625). Mohammed, under some pretext, 
suddenly broke with them and ordered their departure 
within ten days, on pain of death. Belying upon the 
support of Ibn Obay, they resolved to resist, and sus- 
tained a siege within their walls ; but the ally they had 
counted on proved a broken reed,^ and they were soon 
compelled to surrender. They were ]»ermitted to with- 
draw, taking along with them all their movable property 
except their arms. With music and roll of drum, the 
women in gala dress, they marched througli the streets of 
Medina, on their way to Khaibar, where they had pro- 
[>erty. Their land the Prophet appropriated to himself 
(sur. lix. 7) ; the income derived from it could be em- 
ployed to meet the numerous claims that were made uix>n 
him. He seems also to have handed over some of it to 
the Emigrants, who until then had acquired no property 
in land in Medina. 

Meanwhile, the Banii Nadir were not idle in Khaibar, 
but left no stone unturned to annihilate their mortal 
enemy. They succeeded in bringing about an alliance of 
the Koraish and the great Bedouin tribes of Solaim and 
Ohatattn, for the suppression of Islam. In the month 


Dhii 'l-lj:a‘da, a.h. 5 (March 627), the three armies set 
out, 10,000 strong, under the command of Abii SofyAn. 
Mohammed received word of this through the Khoz^a, 
who secretly played into his hands, and on this occasion 
he resolved, not as formerly to offer battle on the open 
field, but to make preparation for a siege. For the most 
part the houses of the town were built so close to one 
another as to make a continuous wall ; at the north-west 
corner only was there a wide open space, through which an 
enemy could easily effect an entrance. Here Mohammed, 
with the advice and direction of the Persian freedman 
SalmAn, drew a ditch, behind which he entrenched him- 
self with the Moslems, the hill of SaF^ protecting their 
rear. This fosse, which has become famous, and has even 
given its name to the entire campaign (the War of the War of 
Fosse), fully served its purpose. The enemy with their 
cavalry perseveringly directed their attack on this spot, 
but were constantly repelled by the vigilant and courageous 
defence of the fosse. They at last gave up all hope of 
reaching their end in this way, unless a simultaneous 
attack were to succeed in another quarter. To assist 
them in this, they endeavoured to stir up the Koraiza, the 
last autonomous family of Jews still remaining in Medina, 
having their settlements in the south-east of the town. 

The Nadirite Hoyay b. AkhUb, the most zealous promoter 
of the alliance against Mohammed, undertook charge oi 
the negotiations, and succeeded at last in persuading their 
prince, Ka*b b. Asad, to break his pact of neutrality with 
the Moslems. But nothing came of it. The Jews doubted 
the perseverance of the Koraish and their allies — they had 
their fears lest, if the stniggle proved a protracted one, the 
besiegers might withdraw and leave them to their fate. 

They accordingly demanded hostages in security against 
such an event, being otherwise determined not to break 
up all hope of reconciliation with Mohammed by entering 
the contest. This attitude, in turn, aroused suspicion on 
the part of the besiegers, whom it was not difficult to con- 
vince that the Jews were demanding hostages of them for 
the j)urpose of handing them over to Mohammed, and so 
making their peace with him. All this crippled their activi- 
ties still more than did the failure of their own attacks upon 
the fosse. The season also was against them ; the weather 
was windy, the nights extremely cold, and, worst of all, the 
fields yielded nothing. From this cause the chief sufferers 
were the Bedouins, who had brought no forage for their 
camels and horses. Mohammed, who appears to have been 
kept well informed of their mood, judged it expedient to 
open negotiations with them. These were soon broken off 
indeed, but the mere fact that the Ghatefdn had ever 
entered upon them was enough to create mutual sus})icion 
amongst the allies. One stormy night the Meccans 
suddenly raised the siege, after it had lasted fourteen 
days, and returned home; they were followed by the 
GhatofAn and Solaim. It was with no small joy that the 
Moslems on the following morning discovered the de- 
parture of the enemy ; it would have been impossible for 
them to have held out much longer, exhausted as they 
were, not less by cold and hunger, than by the fatigues of 
constantly mounting guard. As soon as Mohammed had 
given them permission to leave the camp beside the hill 
of Sar, they dispersed with the greatest alacrity to their 
homes. 

Mohammed, however, did not allow them much time to Attack 
recruit. Hardly had they reached their abodes, when heo» 
again called them to arms against the treacherous Koraiza. 

The unlucky Jews had been given over to the swd by 
the withdrawal of the allies; a siege of fourteen days 
compelled them to surrender unconditionally. The men 


> The sympathy ihown by many scholars for Ibu Obay, ^hose weak- 
ness degenerated into faithlessness, is unjustified. 


^ Now the citadel, it would seem. 
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were driven in chains to the house of Os&ma b. Zaid, 
whence on the following morning Mohammed caused them 
to be brought one by one to the market-place of Medina, 
and there executed. This continued till late in the even- 
ing. They were six or seven hundred in number, and 
among them was the Nadirite Hoyay b. Akhteb, the 
author of the War of the Fosse, who had left the Meccans 
to join his fortunes with those of the Koraiza. By 
accepting Islam these men could have saved their lives, 
but they preferred death. N o more magnificent martyrdom 
is known to history. The women and children were sold 
into slavery ; one young woman only, Banina, suffered the 
penalty of death for having broken the head of a Moslem 
with a millstone during the siege. With joyous heart and 
smiling face she went to meet her death, never forgotten 
by 'Aisha, with whom she was when her name was called. 
The Prophet selected for himself the fair Raihina, and 
married'her, after having caused her to become a convert 
to Islam. 

The War of the Fosse was the last attack made by the 
Koraish upon Medina*, Mohammed now began to take the 
offensive towards Mecca. This he at first set about with 
extreme diplomacy, utilizing the festival, and the truce of 
God subsisting at the time of the festival, for the purpose 
of paying a visit to his native town. Although unsuccess- 
ful in winning to his side the neighbouring tribes of 
Bedouins, it was nevertheless with a considerable following 
(1500 men) that in Dhfi 1-ka*da a.h. 6 (March 628), ^ he set 
out on his journey. In a dream he had had the key of 
the Ka‘ba delivered to him ; on the strength of this his 
followers believed firmly in the success of the expedition. 
But the Koraish were determined that the pretext of pil- 
grimage should not avail their adversary ; they summoned 
their allies and formed a camp to the north of their town 
for the purpose of preventing the entrance of the Moslems. 

Hodai- Mohammed was forced to halt at Hodaibiya on the borders 
of the sacred territory, and it was in vain that by fair 
speeches he sought to obtain permission to make the 
circuit of the Ka‘ba. He felt himself too weak to force 
his way, and accordingly preferred to treat. While the 
envoys were passing to and fro, there suddenly arose an 
alarm in the Moslem camp ; they apprehended a sudden 
act of treachery on the part of the Meccans. It was on 
this occasion that the famous Homage under the Tree took 
place, when Mohammed pledged his followers by striking 
hands that they would stand by him and go to death for 
his sake. Some of the Koraish agents witnessed the scene, 
and were immensely impressed by it ; such an enthusiastic 
obedience as Mohammed received, such an ascendency over 
the minds of men as he exercised, they had never before 
conceived to be possible, and on their return they urged 
their people in the strongest way not to j)ermit matters to 
come to extremities. The Koraish accordingly judged it 
best to offer a bargain with Mohammed, the terms being 
that for this year he was to withdraw, so that the Arabs 
might not say that he had forced an entrance, but that on 
the following year he was to return and be permitted to 
remain three days within the sacred territory for the 
purpose of sacrifice. After some discussion Mohammed 
accepted this proposal, although zealous Moslems detected 
a discreditable shortcoming in matters of faith, in so far as 
it involved turning back within sight of the Ka‘ba without 
being allowed to accomplish the sacred circuit. When the 
agreement was to be committed to writing, Mohammed 
dictated the words : “ In the name of AUdh, the merciful 
Rahman but the Meccan plenipotentiary, Sohail b. 
Ainr, declared that he knew nothing about Rahmdn, and 
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insisted upon the customary formula — “ In vny name, Allii- 
homma!” The Moslems murmured, but Mohammed 
yielded. He then went on to dictate : “ This is the treaty 
of peace between the apostle of God.” , , . Sohail anew 
protested ; to acknowledge Mohammed as the apostle of 
God, wodd be to declare himself his follower; the de- 
signation ought to be simply Mohammed b. AbdallAh. The 
Moslems murmured louder than before, and refused to 
consent to the change. The heads of the two tribes of 
Medina, Osaid b. Hodair and Sa*d b. *Obdda, held the 
hand of the scribe and declared that Mohammed the 
apostle of God ” must bo written, or the sword must de- 
cide. The Meccan representatives whispered to one 
another words of amazement at the spirit displayed by 
these men. But Mohammed made a sign to the zealots 
to hold their peace, and again gave way (sur. xvii, 110). 
The writing which now took shape ran as follows ; — 

“In thy name, 0 God 1 This is the treaty of peace concluded 
by Mohammed b. 'Abdallah and Sohail b. 'Amr. They have agreed 
to allow their arms to rest for ten years. During this time each 
party shall bo secure, and neither shall injure the other ; no secret 
damago shall bo iuiiictod, but uprightness and honour prevail be* 
twixt us. Whosoever wishes to enter into treaty and covenant with 
Mohammed can do so, and whosoever wishes to enter into treaty 
and covenant with the Koraish can do so. But if a Koraishite 
comes without i)erini88ion’of his guardian (Wall) to Mohammed, he 
shall bo delivered up ; but if, on the other hand, one of Mohammed’s 
jKiople comes to the Koraish ho shall not be dolivorod up. This 
year Mohammed with his compnnions must withdraw from us,’ but 
next year he may come amongst us and remain for three days, 
yet without other weapons than those of a traveller, the swords 
remaining in thoir sheaths.” 

The first result of the treaty was that the KhozA‘a de- 
clared for alliance with Mohammed; while, on the other 
hand, the Bekr b. Kindna joined themselves to the 
Koraish. 

To com])en8ate his followers for the apparent resultless- 
ness of this expedition, Mohammed immediately after 
their return led them out against the rich Jews of Khaibar 
(northwards from Medina), whither the Band Nadir had 
migrated, and from which place they had unceasingly 
stirred up opposition against the Prophet. Hitherto he 
had contented himself with putting out of the way, by 
means of assassination, some of their leading men who 
sCemed to him to be particularly dangerous, such as Abii 
mfi‘ and Yosair b. lidzim,^ but now he resorted to whole- 
sale measures. In Moharram, a.h. 7 (May 628), he made 
his appearance before Khaibar with a powerful army ; in 
the plunder only those who had taken part in the expedi- 
tion of Hodaibiya were to share, but many others besides 
accompanied them. The Jews, although aware of the 
hostility of Mohammed’s intentions, were nevertheless 
taken completely by surprise when one morning they saw 
him and his troops encamj) before their strongholds. One 
of their leaders had given them the excellent advice not 
to shut themselves uj) by families in their quarters, but to 
construct a common camp in the fields, otherwise they 
were likely to share the fate of their coreligionists in 
Medina. But they replied that their strongholds were of 
a different sort, perched on impregnable summits, and 
they remained shut up within them. They had neither 
discipline nor order, courage nor devotion. As they were 
wanting in community of feeling, so also were they lacking 
in leaders. Their best man, SalAm b. Mishkim, lay on a 
sick-bed , his place was by no means supplied by KinAna 
b, b. Abl T-Hokaik. When they suddenly became aware 
that they had been completely abandoned by their Arab 
allies, the Ghatof^n, their heart utterly failed them. When 
besieged in any of their citadels, they hardly ever waited 

* The “ns” is remarkable, and ■ouxids as if the treaty had beea 
dictated by the Meccans. 

* VaJkidu t»D. 170. 280 


1 Ndldeke, Tabari, p. 803, note 1 ; Vakidi, p. 18. 

’ Bahmin is a name of Qod which Mohammed had taken from the 
Jaws and used with snecial nreference. 
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to be stormed, but after one or two sorties evacuated it 
and withdrew to another, where the same story was re- 
peated. Tlius citadel after citadel fell into the hands of 
Rais of the Moslems ; treachery, which had something to do with 
thi J«W8. the surrender, was well-nigh superfluous. From Al-NaMt 
the Jews wore driven to Al-ShiVl?, and at last nothing was 
left to them but Al-Katiba (with Al-Watlh and Soldlim).^ 
There they remained shut up and filled with fear, without 
even risking, as formerly, single combats and skirmishes 
before their citadels. After some time they asked for 
peace, and obtained it on the footing that they retained 
their lives, wives and children, and one garment each, but 
gave up all their property, the penalty of concealing any- 
thing being death. Kindna b. b. Abl ’1-Ho^allf was cruelly 
tortured, and at last put to death because he had buried 
the renowned jewels of his family ; thus at the same time 
his handsome wife §affya bint Hoyay was left free for 
Mohammed. 

His marriage with “the daughter of the king” wound 
up the prosperous campaign. Ijlaffya felt no repulsion 
towards the man who had caused the death of her father 
Hoyay, and of her husband Kindna ; she gracefully accom- 
modated herself to the situation. More worthy was the 
demeanour of another Jewess, Zainab, who made the 
attemj)t to poison the executioner of her people, and 
atoned for this offence by her death. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, but Mohammed believed that even in his 
last illness he could trace the effects of the poison. 

Simultaneously with Khaibar, Fadak also fell into his 
hands, and shortly afterwards Wadi ’1-Kord, where also 
there were settlements of Jews. The plunder was very 
considerable. So far as it consisted of movables, it was 
gathered together into a heap, and put up to auction ; the 
proceeds were then divided. Mohammed insisted very 
strictly that no one should be permitted to plunder for 
his own hand. The property in land, palm plantations, 
vegetable gardens, were allowed for the time being to 
remain at a rent in the hands of the Jews; half of the 
produce had to be paid to the new o^\^lers. The lion^s 
share of the s])oil fell to the lot of God, i>. of the Prophet 
— a fifth of the movables, of the real estate a larger pro- 
portion. He consequently had at his command con.sider- 
able material resources, and he well knew how to employ 
them, not only for the enrichment of his family, but also 
for gaining over to his side such individuals as were 
more accessible to payment than to princiiJes. 

The peace of Hodailfiya, with the subsequent conquest 
of Khaibar, closes the first period of Mohammed’s life at 
Medina ; strictly speaking, indeed, it merely con finned the 
status which in j^oint of fact the War of the Fosse had 
already given him. If at first it seemed as if Mohammed 
had shamefully given way, it soon became ap])arcnt, never- 
theless, that the advantage lay with him. “No victory of 
Islam,” AbiU>ekr was w^ont to say, “ has more importance 
than the treaty of Hodaibiya ; men are always for hurry- 
ing things on, but God lets them ripen.” “l^rcviously 
there had Kul)sisted a wall of partition between the 
Moslems and the rest of men ; they never sj)oke to each 
other; wherever they met, they began to fight. Sub- 
sequently hostility died down ; security and mutual con- 
flspid fidence took its i)lacc. Every man of even moderate intel- 
^^ligence who heard of Islam joined it; in the twenty-two 
months during ’which the truce subsisted, the number of 
conversions was greater than throughout the whole of the 
previous period ; the faith diffused itself in all directions 
among the Arabs.” 

As a religion Islam did not attract the Arabs ; they had 

* Such were the names of the three separate quarters of Khaibar, 
each one made up of a complex of houses and citadels. . 


no inclination to pray, read the Koran, and give alms. 

Of this they had given suflicient evidence by their per- 
ennial feuds with Mohammed, and by the murder of 
divers of his missionaries who were sent to teach them 
the faith.2 We can hardly believe that a new spirit now 
suddenly possessed them. Their change of attitude was 
merely due to the imposing effect of the rising might of 
Islam, They began to respect the Moslems, who, in spite 
of their small numbers, could defy a whole world, because 
they were of one mind, and did not ask what the world 
thought. They saw that, in the great conflict between 
Mecca and Medina, in which as actors or as spectators 
they had all participated, the victory inclined more and 
more to the side of Medina, that force could accomplish 
nothing against faith. The prestige of Mecca was shaken 
by the War of the Fosse, and was not restored by the treaty 
of Hodaibiya, in which the Koraish waved Mohammed off 
with the open hand, and at the same time permitted him 
to return next year. Islam had “ stretched out its neck ” 

— had consolidated itself into indestructible existence — 
it now fought for victory. There was, moreover, another 
argument in favour of the new religion, to which the Arabs 
were very sensible — the rich booty, to wit, which the 
Moslems acquired by their continual forays. There is no 
question that the material success of Islam was the chief 
force that attracted new adherents. 

The treaty of Hodaibiya gave a breathing space to the Results 
two combatants, and of this the prophet reaped the whole oi’ the 
advantage. The truce, which lasted for almost two years, 
brought to the Meccans an almost unbroken series 
humiliations and losses. Contrary to all expectation, the 
provision made in their favour, by which Mohammed 
bound himself to send back such of their sons as deserted 
to him before their majority, turned to their hurt, so that 
they had to ask Mohammed to have it changed.*'^ Still 
more serious for them was the desertion of three eminent 
men, KhAlid b. al-Walid, ‘Amr b. al-^As, and *OthmAn b. 

Talha, whom the Prophet received with open arms. Next 
year they looked on with shame and concealed indignation 
when tho Prophet, availing himself of his stipulated right, 
entered the city with 2000 men, and performed the sacred 
ceremonies (‘Omrat al-KadA, March 629). Still they were 
afraid to break with him again, and did not even venture to 
rid themselves of his spies, the KhozA'a, who lived in their 
midst. “ When they put one foot forward they draw the 
other back; they are convinced tliat Mohammed will 
win ” — such was the impression tho Koraish made on the 
Bedouins, who have a very keen instinct in matters of 
this sort. They had lost confidence in themselves ; they 
knew that the fight was not fought out, but they dared 
not seek to bring it to a decision. 

Against their 'will tho decision came. The Banfi Bekr 
fell upon Mohammed’s friend.s, the KhozA*a, and were 
supported by some of their Koraishite allies. The KhozA- 

* See Vahidi^ pp. 153-157 (Bir Ma*Ana and al-Raji’), and the general 
view of these feuds, ibid, p. 29 sqq. 

» AbA Basir liad fled to Mohammed to Medina ; the Meccans de- 
manded his surrender. He was given up, in spite of his passionate 
remonstrances, to the two messengers sent to fetch liim. But on the 
road he fell on one of them and slew him with his own sword ; tlu 
other hastened hack to Medina in horror, AhA Basil followed, 
thinking Mohammed had uoiw done enough to satisfy the Meccans. 

Only, however, when the messenger refused tlie charge of so dangerous 
a prisoner, did Moliumiued |)ern)it the latter to go off where he pleased, 
refusing to allow him to stay with the Moslems. Accordingly AbA 
Basir made for the coast-rond of the Syrian caravans, and became the 
leader of other Moslem fugitives from Mecca, who quickly gathered 
round him. They intercepted all caravans, divided the prey, and 
slew the men. AbA Basir’s robberies at length induced the Meccans 
to ask Mohammed hy letter to allow him to join his community, and 
so put an end to the mischief.— VaUdU p. 261 ; Ibn Hishim, p. 

757 sqq. 
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ites complained to the Prophet, who eagerly seized the 
pretext for war. In vain did the Meccans send Abii 
8ofy4n to Medina to renew the truce; they could not 
move the Prophet from his purpose. In Ramadan, a.h. 8 
The (January 630), he moved against Mecca with an army of 
war is 10,000 men. With the Emigrants and the Defenders were 
renewe . Aslam, GhifAr, Mozaina, Johaino, and 

Ashja* ; the Solaim and the Khozd'a joined tliem on the 
way. The Bedouins were drawn by the hope of booty ; 
the Fazdrite ‘Oyaina was sorely vexed that he had left his 
Gha^fdn at home, not knowing what was in view, for 
Mohammed at first kept the aim of his expedition a secret. 
Some of the Meccan nobles must, however, have known 
it ; Makhrama b. Naufal, for example, and the Prophet’s 
uncle, ‘Abbds, did not await the capture of their city, but 
deserted to the enemy while he was still distant. Abii 
SofyAn, in particular, must have been in the secret; it 
appears that at Medina he received the promise that the 
holy city should be spared if it yielded pacifically, and 
that he pledged himself to do his best to play into the 
hands of the Prophet.^ But before the poj)ulace it was 
necessary to keep up the appearance of a sudden surprise, 
an inevitable submission to an unforeseen display of force. 
The same comedy was repeated afterwards at TAif ; the 
headmen treated with the Prophet without consulting the 
Thakafites, and then contrived that the result of their 
policy should appear to be forced by the course of events. 
The Moslems were on the border of the holy land before 
the Meccans suspected their approach ; then suddenly one 
night 10,000 fires wore seen rising to heaven to the north- 
west of the holy city. In well-feigned surprise Abii SofyAn 
Conquest hastened to the hostile camp ; he returned with the news 
of Mecca, Moslems were at the gates, that an improvised 

resistance could effect nothing against their force ; the only 
wise course was a surrender — Mohammed had promised 
security to those who remained in their houses or threw 
away their weapons. The terrified Meccans had hardly 
any other course open to them than to follow this advice. 
And now the Moslems entered the city from several sides 
at once, meeting only at one point with an easily quelled 
resistance. Mohammed insisted that tljore should be no 
violence ; he pledged the captains to avoid all bloodshed. 
Ten persons only were put to the ban, and of these one 
half were subsequently pardoned. He took all pains to 
preserve the sanctity of Mecca unimpaired, confirmed the 
rights and privileges therewith connected, and made it 
jdain that the old cultus should not be less flourishing 
under Islam. The ceremonies were retained, save only 
that he abolished all idols, both the domestic gods found 
in every house and the images in and round the Ka*ba. 
But every sanctuary outside of Mecca was destroyed, 
except such as had a part in the celebration of the F cast, 
and so stood in connexion with the Ka*ba itself. Thus 
the Meccan worship gained a new and unique importance. 
Mohammed’s reform did for Mecca what Josiah’s did for 
Jerusalem. 2 

The last step towards that identification of the Ka'ba 
with Islam, which made it the religious centre of the 
Moslem world, was not taken till the fallowing year, when 
the famous Renunciation (BarA’a) of sur. ix. forbade the 
heathen to share in the Feast, which was henceforth to be 
a strictly Moslem ordinance, and at the same time abro- 
gated the peace of the holy months. A year later (Dhii ’l- 
Hijja, A.H. 10, March 632) he himself celebrated the Feast 
for the first time in the orthodox fashion, introducing 
certain modifications on the traditional practice and 


* The tradition indeed Is silent, but Muir (iv. 120) is justified in 
drawing this inference from the course of events. 

* Snouck-Hurgrouje, Jlei Mrkkaansclui Feestt Leyden, 1S80. 
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reducing certain varieties of use to uniform rule. In all 
this he professed to re-establish the true ancient use, 
purged of heretical deviations from the example of 
Abraham. At the same time he remodelled the Calendar, 
forbidding the occasional interpolation of a month as an 
arbitrary and human invention, and establishing the true 
lunar year of twelve lunations. 

Wo return to the capture of Mecca. The submission of War 
the Koraish was followed by that of their nomad brethren 
and allies. But the neighbouring HawAzin, to whom^^^ 
belonged also the Thakafite inhabitants of T^f* assembled 
for battle with the Moslems. They camped in Au^ 
between T^if and Mecca. Mohammed advanced against 
them, and battle was joined in the valley of Honain. The 
Moslems were broken by the first charge of the foe; for a 
moment the Prophet himself was in danger, till the Khazraj 
rallied round him, checked the onset of the HawAzin, and 
at length turned them to flight. A vast booty rewarded 
the victors ; for the HawAzin had brought all their herds 
and non-combatants with them and placed them in the 
rear, that they might feel what they wore fighting for.® 
Mohammed caused the prey to be conveyed to the glen of 
JiVAna, outside the north-west border of the Haram, a little 
way off the great valley that descends from TAif ; he Jiim- 
self pressed on to T^if itself. Here, however, he failed in 
his object ; in a dream he saw a cock peck a hole in a 
bowl of cream that was set before him, so that the con- 
tents ran out. After fourteen days ho gave uj) the siego 
and marched to JiVAna to deal with the booty. He had 
deferred this task in the hope that the HawAzin would be 
tem])ted to embrace Islam in order to recover their 
families and cattle. But as they still sent no ambassadors, 
he had to yield to the pressure of the Bedouins and divide 
the spoil. When it was too late, the messengers of the 
HawAzin appeared to announce their conversion; they 
had now to give uj) their herds, and content themselves 
that their wives and children were restored to them, 
through the mediation of the Prophet with their new 
masters. The Bedouins received compensation for what 
they gave up ; the Emigrants and Defenders gave up their 
cajitives freely. Altogether the men of Medina fared 
worst in the distribution of booty, though they had borne 
the brunt of the conflict ; those who fared best were tlie 
nobles of Mecca, who had no share in the fight, but whom 
Moliairimed desired to conciliate by gifts (sur. ix. 60). 

The fall of Mecca reacted powerfully on the future Aggw 
develo])mcnt of Islam. Again tlie saying came true ; 
meta metores cepit ; the victory of the Moslems over the 
Koraish shaped itself into a domination of the Jvoraish * 
over the Moslems. For this the Prophet himself was to 
blame. In making Mecca the Jerusalem of Islam, he was 
ostensibly moved by religious motives; but in reality 
Mohammed’s religion had nothing to do with the 
heathenish usages at the Ka‘ba and the Great Feast. To 
represent Abraham as the founder of the ritual was merely 
a pious fraud. What Mohammed actually sought, was to 
recommend Islam to Arabic prejudices by incorporating 
this fragment of heathenism, and at the same time he was 
influenced by his local patriotism. Henceforth these 
local feelings became quite the mainspring of his conduct ; 
his attitude to the Koraish was determined entirely by 
the spirit of clannishness. Hence the extraordinary value 
he set on the conciliation of their chiefs ; one gains the 
imjiression that he cared more for this than for the con- 
Tersion of all the rest of the world, He left to them all 
that they already had ; he gave them in addition whatever 
they asked, if only they would be his good friends. Abii 
SofyAn was a great man already, but Mohammed hastened 


* Among them were relatives of the Prophet's foster-inotiier, Halima. 
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to raise his power by giving him rule over a broad tract 
southward from Mecca. He used every means^ to make 
their conversion easy to the Koraish, and to convince them 
that they w’ere losing little and gaining much. They had 
the sense to understand this and act accordingly; they 
were soon the best of Moslems, and that for the best 
practical reasons. 

The men of ^fedina, as was natural, felt themselves 
slighted in a special degree by this petting of the Koraish. 
They had done all and sacrificed all for the Propliet; were 
others now to reap the fruit of their labours ? Had they 
by years of struggle made Mohammed Lord of Mecca, 
only that they might surrender in favour of Mecca the 
place they had hitherto held ? Did he indeed esteem kin* 
ship so much more than tried service to the Faith ? The 
Defenders had good ground for discontent, but Mohammed 
appeased them easily enough. He reminded them of 
their fellowship together in the great days of the past, of 
all that he h^ done for them, and they for him ; ho 
promised that their to'vni should still be his residence, 
and so the political ca]dtal of Islam (Madlnat al-Isldm). 
Then all the men wept till their beards were wet, and 
said : “ 0 apostle of God, we are content with our share 
and lot ! ” 

The The Defenders murmured at the preference shown to 
Khdri- the Koraish, because they desired preference for them- 
jites. selves. But already there w’crc movements of an opposi- 
tion from principle which deemed it a falling aw^ay from 
Islam to give any heed to kinship instead of to faith. It 
is related that the beginnings of the Khdrijites (Dissenters) 
go back to the distribution of booty in W. Jlrdna.^ 
Certain it is that a w’orldly bias, which had indeed been 
introduced into Islam long before, then first became 
visible to every eye. Certain it is that Mohammed then 
sowed the seeds of the deep dissensions that rent his 
following after his death — of the struggle bet\veen reli^ous 
democracy, such as Islam demanded, and the national 
aristocracy, which alone was really fit to hold rule in 
Arabia. It was Mohammed who })laced the helm in the 
hands of the Koraish and opened the way to sovereignty 
for Abd Sofydn and his house, the Omayj^ads. If the 
Khdrijite Dhd l-khowaisira spoke out against the Prophet 
himself at Ji'rdna, the feeling that moved him was quite 
sound. 

The last years of the Prophet were like the ingathering 
of a harvest laboriously rea])ed. The conquest of Mecca, 
so great was the impression it produced, w^as called “ ike 
Conquest,” as if it contained in itself all others. From 
Conver- every side, in the next tw’o years, the sheikhs streamed to 
Bion of Medina to open negotiations for the acceptance of Islam 
Arabia. tril>es; if they did not come spontaneously, 

^lohamraed sent to them. A change of heart on the part 
of the Arabs had no more share in these than in former 
conversions. It cost them no struggle to cast away their 
idols ; the images and the sanctuaries fell quietly enough. 
Heathenism was a dead thing; superstitions could be 
transplanted into Islam. The unique sovereignty of 
Alldh w’as clearly evidenced in the fact that no might 
:ould withstand his. It is safe to affirm that the acces- 
sions to Islam were due to i)olitical more than religious 
lmi)ulse3, and meant adherence to the state of Medina 
rather than to monotheism. The i)owcr to which that 
itj had growm, acted as a force of attraction U})on the 
Arabs; and their subjection was not the mere effect of 
fear, but exj)ressed also that sense of the necessity for 
peace and order, wdiich had led to the founding of states 
m the two previous centuries. Thus it becomes intelligible 
that from every side, by a sort of natural necessity, the 


1 Vakidu p. 377. Ibn HishAm, p. 884. 
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masses of Arabian society were drawn towards the centre 
of attraction at Medina, and that the Prophet received 
the homage of distant tribes which he could not have 
influenced directly. The Christian tribes were not behind 
the rest, they were Arabs first and Christians after. 
Only the Christians of NajrAn remained true to their 
faith ; so did the Jews in all parts, and the Magians in 
the province of Bahrain, ^ The last named, as idolaters, 
ought not in strictness to have been tolerated in the 
Moslem state ; but practical considerations broke through 
theory, and the men of system had to accept the incon- 
sistency with the best grace they could. 

The signs of submission were — (1) the performance of 
the five ^ily prayers, or at least the proclamation of the 
times of prayer by the Muedhdhin ; (2) the payment of 
the alms-tax;® (3) the acceptance of the Moslem Law, 
which was introduced by qualified delegates from Medina. 
Otherwise things remained as they were ; Mohammed w^as 
careful not to meddle with tribal affairs, and strengthened 
the existing aristocracies wherever he could do so. The 
change of faith was effected by treaty ; the populace was 
not consulted, and the whole negotiations were directed 
by the Elders and Chiefs. For, in fact, purely political 
interests were involved. 

A single case, about which our information is exception- TAlf, 
ally full, will suffice in illustration. The HawAzin had 
joined Mohammed after the battle of Honain, and now 
preached the duty of holy warfare against their kinsmen, 
the Thakafites of who were still heathens. They 
made raids on the cattle pastured without the city, and 
made captives of those who ventured abroad. The Thako- 
fites were exposed, alone and helpless, to the advances of 
Islam ; they dared hot stir a foot beyond their walls. The 
heads of the city found the situation untenable, and 
resolved to do homage to the Prophet for the sake of 
peace. Ten ambassadors proceeded to Medina, and nego- 
tiations began as to the conditions of the conversion of the 
Thaklf. The envoys desired that fornication, usury, and 
wine-drinking should be permitted to them ; this Moham- 
med refused (sur. xvii. 234; ii. 278; v. 92); and they 
consented to yi^d the point when it was explained that, 
indispensable as these three practices might seem, the 
other Moslems had learned to give them up. Tliere was 
more diflSculty about the Rabba or Goddess of (al- 
Ldt). The ambassadors begged that, as a concession to 
the foolish multitude, they might retain her for three years. 
When they found Mohammed resolute, they came down 
successively to two years, one year, and a month. Even 
this was refused ; Mohammed’s sole concession was that 
they should not be obliged to destroy their goddess with 
their own hands. The deputation returned, and had nearly 
reached when ‘Abdyalll counselled the others to make 
as if they had broken off the negotiation, and not to con- 
fess the conclusion of the pact till the Thaklf showed no 
stomach for battle with Mohammed. With faces covered, 
like men who have no good news, they rode into the town, 
and first paid the customary visit to the temple of the 
Rabba. Then they told their tribesmen the conditions of 
treaty, declared them intolerable, and reviled Mohammed 
as a hard and arrogant man. *^And so,” they concluded, 

** prepare for war, lay in provisions for two years; 
Mohammed will surely not maintain the siege longer; 
dig a fosse to protect your stronghold, and lose no time,” 

The Thakafites at first agreed to this ; but in a few days 
they lost courage, and bade the negotiators return and 
accept the conations. These then confessed the truth, 

‘ Non-Moslem subjects were made to pay an arbitrary capitation or 
income tax. 

* The expenditure of this tax was regulated in the case of some 
tribes by special treaty. 
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and added that Mohammed’s emissaries would presently 
appear to destroy the Rabba. The destruction took place 
accordingly, to the terror of the women and children, but 
without a single man raising his hand. 

The pilgrimage undertaken by Mohammed in the year 
10 (March 632) was like a very triumph. All Arabia, 
apart from the vassals of Persia and Greece, lay at his feet. 
The greatest success of his life had been effected by sheer 
moral force without a stroke of the sword. But Arabia 
no longer sufficed him ; he had wider aims. In his last 
War years he began to extend the holy war against the Greeks, 
with the Even on his return from Hodaibiya, he began to direct 
envoys to several foreign potentates, with letters demand- 
ing their adhesion to Islam. One of these envoys was 
seized and beheaded in the Belk4 (the ancient Moab). 
Hence sprang the first campaign against the Greeks, Le. 
the Arabs who were subject to the Greek empire. The 
army directed against them was, however, entirely defeated 
at Mu’ta (Autumn 629); KhAlid succeeded with difficulty 
in rallying and leading back the broken remnant of the 
host. Next summer the Nabataeans who visited the mar- 
ket of Medina spread a rumour that the Emperor Heraclius 
was collecting a vast force to attack the Moslems; and 
Mohammed set forth to meet him at the head of 30,000 
men, but got no farther than Tabiik, on the southern 
borders of ancient Edom, when the rumour was found to 
be false. The expedition, however, was not altogether 
fruitless, as it led to the submission of several small Jewish 
and Christian communities in the north of the I^ninsula. 
Mohammed equipped a new ex})cdition against the Greeks 
on his return from his “farewell pilgrimage,” and it was 
Death just ready to start when ho died, on Monday, 8th June 
ot Mo- 632. 

hammed, forming an estimate of one w’ho has exercised so 
unexampled an influence on the history of the world, wo 
shall do well to bear in mind the hint of Gibbon, that 
“ some reverence is surely due co the fame of heroes and 
the religion of nations.’^ The grounds on which Mohammed 
may be condemned are partly found in his private life. 
Although on the whole, even after he had become ruler of 
all Arabia, he maintained the original poverty and simplicity 
of liis establishment, never set store by money and estate, 
eating and drinking and soft clothing, strictly continued 
to fast and watch and pray after his first fashion, and that, 
too, plainly out of a heartfelt need and without any osten- 
tation, he nevertheless in one point at least used his supreme 
authority as prophet to make provision for the flesh. He 
claimed to be personally exempt from those restrictions in 
regard to the female sex which lay upon all other Moslems, 
and, os is well known, he made very extensive application 
of this fundamental principle. This fact is quite riglitly 
urged against him as a reproach ; even pious Moslems have 
been scandalised by it. At the same time, it is unnecessary 
to judge him on this account more harshly than we do 
Charlemagne, the most Christian king of the Franks ; in 
any case we must not apply the standards of the present 
day to the circumstances of old Arabia, Of much weightier 
and indeed of crushing character is the accusation, that he 
did not really believe himself to be a prophet, but merely 
of set purpose played the part of one. For the first years 
of his activity indeed this charge is not now any longer 
maintained ; it is universally granted that at that period 
his enthusiasm was genuine and real. But in Medina, we 
are told, he used his prophetic character simply as a pretext 
for the establishment of his power. It seems to the present 
writer that into this opinion there enter modern notions as 
to the separation between religion and the civil magistracy, 
which ought to be carefully kept out of sight. By any 
other instrumentality than that of a prophet it would 
hardly have been possible to found the state of Medina ; 
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religion was the soul of the community. 'The founding of 
a religion and the forming of a state were not connected 
in so merely external a way as i^ usually supposed ; on the 
contrary, the one was the natural and necessary consequence 
of the other. This must certainly be conceded, that, if w^ 
are to make any distinctions at all, Islam was far less rich 
in religious meaning than in social forces. The Koran is 
Mohammed’s weakest performance; the weight of his 
historical importance lies in his work at Medina and not 
in that at Mecca. And it is a fact that the politician in 
him outgrew the prophet more and more, and that in many 
cases where he assigned spiritual motives he merely did so 
to give a fair appearance to acts that emanated from secular 
regards. In this respect it appears to us particularly 
objectionable that he gave out as revelations of God and 
placed in the Koran all sorts of regulations and orders of 
the day, which proceeded simply from his own deliberations 
or even in part were suggested to him by advisers from 
outside. At the same time the element of self-deception 
is not excluded even here; he took for a message sent 
down from heaven everything which in his cataleptic fits 
passed through his mind, however close might be its agree- 
ment with his own previously cherished thoughts. It was 
pardonable that ho went on with the idea after he had 
once grasped it, that he blew upon the coals when the flame 
threatened to die out. It is less easy to free him from the 
reproach of perfidy and cruel vindictiveness. The surprise 
of Nakhla in the month Hajab (ordered by him, though he 
afterwards repudiated it), the numerous assassinations 
which he instigated, the execution of the 600 Jews at the 
close of the War of the Fosse, burden the Prophet heavily, 
and sufficiently explain the widespread antipathy in which 
he is held. Yet even in this respect it is well not to forget 
the instance, already cited, of Charlemagne. It is precisely 
the man of vast aims who finds it most difficult to keep the 
beaten path. 

After the death .of Mohammed arose the question who was 
to be his “representative” (Khalifa, Caliph). The choice lay 
with the community of Medina ; so much was understood ; 
but whom were they to choose ? The natives of Medina 
believed themselves to be now once more masters in their 
own house, and wished to promote one of themselves. 

But the Emigrants asserted their opposing claims, and 
with success, having brouglit into the town a considerable 
number of outside Moslems, ^ so as to terrorize the men of 
Medina, who besides were still divided into two parties. * 
The Emigrants’ leading spirit was ‘Omar; he did not, 
however, cause homage to be paid to himself but toAbilhel 
Abiibekr, the friend and father-in-law of the Prophet. Caliph. 

The affair would not have gone on so smoothly, bad not Revolt 
the opportune defection of the Arabians put a stop to the ^1*® 
inw^ard schism which threatened. Islam suddenly found 
itself once more limited to the community of Medina; 
only Mecca and T^if remained true. The Bedouins were 
willing enougli to pray, indeed, but less willing to pay taxes ; 
their defection, as might have been expected, w^as a political 
movement.^ None the less was it a revolt from Islam, for 
here the political society and the religious are identical. 

A peculiar compliment to Mohammed was involved in the 
fact tliat the leaders of the rebellion in the various districts 
did not pose as princes and kings, but as prophets ; in this 
the secret of Islam’s success appeared to Ue. 

Abiibekr proved himself quite equal to the perilous 
situation. In the first place, he allowed the expedition 
against the Greeks, already arranged by Mohammed, quietly 
to set out, limiting himself for the time to the defence of 
Medina On the return of the army he proceeded to 

1 Compare Muir, iv, 268. 

* See Noldeke, Seitrdge cur Kenntniss der Poesie dvr alien Arabtr 
(1864), p. 89 jg. 
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attack the rebels. The holy spirit of Islam kept the men 
of Medina together, and intlaiued them to a death-defying 
seal for the faith ; while, on the other side, the Arabs as a 
whole had no other bond of union and no better source of 
defeat inspiration than universal egoism. As was to be expected, 
of the they were worsted; eleven small flying columns of the 
rebels, [^fosletns, sent out in various directions, sufiiccd to quell 
the revolt. Those who submitted were forthwith received 
back into favour ; those who persevered in rebellion were 
punished with death. The majority accordingly converted, 
the obstinate were extirpated. In YamAma only was 
there a severe struggle; the Band Hanlfa under their 
prophet Mosailima fought bravely, but here also Islam 
triumphed. 

The internal consolidation of Islam in Arabia was, 
strange to say, brought about by its diffusion abroad. 
The holy war against the border countries which Mohammed 
had already inaugurated, was the best means for making 
‘ the new religion popular among the Arabs ; for, in spread- 
ing by means of the sword the worship of Alldh, oppor- 
tunity was at the same time afforded for gaining rich 
booty. This vast movement was organized by Islam, but 
the masses were induced to join it by quite other than 
religious motives. Nor was this by any means the first 
occasion on w’hich the Arabian caldron had overflowed; 
once and again in former times emigrant swarms of 
Bedouins had settled on the borders of the ■wilderness. 
This had last hapj^ened in consequence of the events 
which destroyed the prosperity of the old Sabcean king- 
dom. At that time the small Arabian kingdoms of 
GhassAn and Hira had arisen in tlie western and eastern 
borderlands of cultivation ; these now presented to Moslem 
conquest its nearest and natural goal. But inasmuch as 
Hira was subject to the Persians, and Eastern Palestine to 
the Greeks, the annexation of the Arabians involved the 
extension of the war beyond the limits of Arabia to a 
struggle with the two great powers. 

Kh41id After the subjugation of Middle and North-Eastern 
in Syria. Arabia, Khdlid b. al-Walld j)rocccded by order of the 
Caliph to the conquest of the districts on the lower 
Euphrates.^ Thence he was summoned to Syria, where 
hostilities had also broken out. Damascus fell late in the 
summer of 035, and on 20th August 636 the great decisive 
battle on the Hieromax (Yarmiik) was fought, which caused 
the Emi)eror Hcraclius finally to abandon Syria.^ Left to 
themselves, the Christians henceforward defended them- 
selves only in isolated cases in the fortified cities ; for the 
most part they witnessed the disappearance of the Byzan- 
tine j)ower without regret. Meanwhile the war was also 
carried on against the Persians in *Irdk, un.successfully at 
iattle first, until the tide turned at the battle of KMislya (end 
of K4. of 637). In consequence of the defeat which they here 
sustained, tlie Persians were forced to abandon the western 
portion of their emj^ire and limit themselves to Eran 
proper. The Moslems made themselves masters of Ctesi- 
phon (Madain), the residence of the Sasanidca on the 
Tigris, and conquered in the immediately following years 
the country of the two rivers. In 639 the armies of 
Syria and were face to face in Mesopotamia. In a 
short time they had taken from the Aryans all the prin- 
cipal old Semitic lands, — Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
*Arar in Assyria, and Babylonia. To these was soon added Egypt, 
Egypt, which *Amr b. al-*As, aided l^y tlic national and confessional 
antipathies of the Copts towards the Greeks, overran with 
little trouble in 641.^ This completed the circle of the 
lands bordering on the wilderness of Arabia; within 

1 Be Ooeje, MImnres d'Hial. et de Oeog, Orient., No. 3. Leyden, 
1864; Ndldeke, J), M, 1875, p. 76 sqq.: Behdhori, 137. 

* See H, Zotenberg in Journ, a^., 1879 (xiii. 291-386). The date 
is perhaps some years too late. 
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these limits annexation was practicable and natural, a 
repetition indeed of what had often previously occurred. 

The kingdoms of Ghass4n and Hira, advanced posts 
hitherto, now became the headquarters of the Arabs ; the 
new empire had its centres on the one hand at Damascus, 
on the other hand at Cufa and Basra, the two newly- 
founded cities in the region of old Babylonia. The 
capital of Islam continued indeed for a while to be Medina, 
but soon the Hij4z and the whole of Arabia proper lay 
quite on the outskirt of affairs. 

It is striking to notice how easily the native populations 
of the conquered districts, exclusively or prevailingly 
Christian, adapted themselves to the new rule. Their 
nationality had been broken long ago, but intrinsically 
it was more closely allied to the Arabian than to the 
Greek or Persian. Their religious sympathy with the 
West was seriously impaired by dogmatic controversies; 
from Islam they might at any rate hope for toleration, 
even though their views were not in accordance with tho 
theology of the Emperor of the day. The la])se of the 
I masses from Christendom to Islam, however, which took 
place during the first century after the conquest, is only to 
be accounted for by the fact that in reality they had no 
inward relation to the gospel at all. They changed their 
creed in order to acquire the rights and privileges of 
Moslem citizens. In no case were they compelled to do 
so ; on the contrary, the Omayyad Caliphs saw with dis- 
pleasure the diminishing i)roceeds of the poll-tax derived 
from their Christian subjects. 

It w^ould have been a great advantage for the solidity 
of tho Arabian empire if it liad confined itself within the 
limits of those old Semitic lands, with perhajxs the addition 
of Egypt. But tho Persians were not so ready as tlie Conquest 
Greeks to give up the contest ; they did not rest until the 
Moslems had subjugated the whole of the Sasanid empire. 

The most important event in the protracted war whicli led 
to the conquest of Eran, was the battle of N eh A wend in 
641 ; ^ the most obstinate resistance was offered by l^crsis 
proper, and especially by the caf)ital, Istakhr (Persepolis). 

In the end, all the numerous and somewhat autonomous 
provinces of t]^e Sasanid empire fell, one after the other, 
into the hands of the Moslems, and the young Shahanshah, 
Yezdegerd, was compelled to retire to the farthest corner of 
his realm, where he came to a miserable end.'^ But in more 
than one case tho work of conquest had to be done over 
again : it was long before the Eranians learned to accept the 
situation. Unlike tho Christians of Western Asia, they 
had a vigorous feeling of national pride, based upon 
glorious memories and especially upon a church having a 
connexion of the closest kind with the state. Internal 
disturbances of a religious and political character and 
external disasters had long ago shattered the empire of 
the Sasanids indeed, but the Eranians had not yet lost 
their patriotism. They were fighting, in fact, against tho 
despised and hated Arabs, in defence of their holiest pos- 
sessions, their naticmality, and their faith. They were 
subjugated, but their subjection was only outward. Tho 
commonwealth of Islam never succeeded in assimilating 
them as the Syrian Christians were assimilated. Even 
when in process of time they did accept the religion of 
the Proi)het, they leavened it thoroughly with their own ‘ 
peculiar leaven, and, especially, dei>rived it of the practical 
political and national character which it had assumed after 
the Flight to l^Iedina. To the Arabian state they were 
always a thorn in the flesh, it was they who helped most 
largely to break up its internal order, and it was from 
them also that it at last received its outward deathblow. 

* The accounts differ ; see Beladliori, 306. Tlie chronology of the 
conquests, as is well known, is in many points uncertain. 

< Beladh., 815 sg.; Tabari, i. 1068. 
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The fall of the Omayyads was their work, and with the 
Omayyads fell the Arabian empire. The course of Islam’s 
political history during its first centuries is denoted by the 
removal of the capital from Damascus to Cufa, and from 
(Ma to Baghdad, the latter occupying, approximately, the 
site of the ancient Otesiphon. 

•Omar But we must return to the period of Abiibekr. He died 

Calipb. after a short reign, on 22d August 634, and as matter of 
course was succeeded by *Omar. To ‘Omar’s ten years' 
Caliphate belong for the most part the great conquests. 
Ho himself did not take the field, but remained in Medina ; 
he never, however, suffered the reins to slip from his gras]), 
BO powerful was the influence of his personality and the 
Moslem community of feeling. His political insight is 
shown by the circumstance that he endeavoured to limit 
the indefinite extension of Moslem conquest, and to main- 
tain and strengthen the national Arabian character of the 
commonwealth of Islam ; ^ also by his making it his fore- 
most task to promote law and order in its internal affairs. 
The saying with which he began his reign will never grow 
antiquated : “ By God, he that is weakest among you shall 
be in my sight the strongest, until I have vindicated for 
him his rights ; but him that is strongest will I treat as 
the weakest, until he complies with the laws.” It would 
be impossible to give a better general definition of the 
function of the State. After the administration of justice 
he directed his organizing activity, as the circumstances 
demanded, chiefly towards financial questions — the incidence 
of taxation in the conquered territories, ^ and the applica- 
tion of the vast resources which poured into the treasury 
at Medina. It must not be brought against him as a 
personal reproach, that in dealing with these he acted on 
the j)rinciple that the Moslems were the chartered plun- 
derers of all the rest of the world. But he had to atone 
by his death for the fault of his system ; a workman at 
Cufa, driven to desperation by absurd fiscal ojquessions, 
stabbed him in the mosque at Medina, He died in the 
beginning of November 644. 

'Othnidri Before his death ‘Omar had nominated six of the leading 

Caliph. Emigrants W'ho should choose the Caliph from among them- 
selves— ‘Othmdn, ‘All, Zobair, Talha, Sa‘d h. Abl Walj:lj:% 
and *Abd al-Ilahmdn b. ‘Auf. The last named declined to be 
candidate, and decided the election in favour of ‘Othmdn b, 
‘Affdn. Under this weak sovereign the government of Islam 
fell entirely into the hands of the Koraish nobility. Wo 
have already seen that Mohammed himself prepared the way 
for this transference ; Abiibekr and ‘Omar likewise helped 
it ; the Emigrants were unanimous among themselves in 
thinking that the precedence and leadership belonged to 
them as of right. Thanks to the energy of Omar, they 
were successful in appropriating to themselves the succes- 
sion to the Prophet. They indeed rested the claims they 
put forward in the undeniable jiriority of their services to 
the faith, but they also appealed to their blood relationship 
with thi Prophet, as a legitimation of their right to the 
inheritance; and the ties of blood connected them with 
the Koraish in general. In point of fact they felt a 
greater solidarity with these than, for e^cample, witli the 
natives of Medina; nature had not been expelled by 
faith.® The supremacy of the Emigrants naturally fur- 
nished the means of transition to the Buj)remacy of the 

1 He sought to Tuake the whole nation a great host of God ; the 
Arabs were to be soldiers and nothing else. They were forbidden to 
acquire landed estates in the conquered countries ; all land was either 
made state property or was restored to the old owners subject to a 
perpetual tribute which provided pay on a splendid scale for the array. 

* Noldeke, Tnhari, 246, To 'Omar also is due tl»e establishment of 
the Era of the Flight. 

* Even in the list of the slain at the battle of Honain the Emigrants 
are etiumerated along with the Meccans and Koraish, and distinguished 
from the men of Medina. 


Meccan aristocracy. ‘Othradn did all in his power to 
press forward this development of affairs. He belonged 
to the foremost family of Mecca, the Omayyads, and that 
he should favour his relations and the Koraish as a whole, 
in every possible way, seemed to him a matter of course. 
Every position of infiuenco and emolument was assigned 
to them ; they themselves boastingly called the important 
province of ‘Irdk the garden of Koraish. In truth, the 
entire empire had become that garden. Nor was it 
unreasonable that from the secularization of Islam the 
chief advantage should be reaped by those w'ho best knew 
the w’orld. Such were beyond all doubt the patricians of 
Mecca, and after them ^ those of T^^iifj people like Khdlid b. 
al-Walid, *Ainr b. al-‘As, ‘Abdalldh b. Abl Sarh, Moghira 
b. Sho'ba, and, above all, old Abfi Sofydn with his son 
Mo*dwiya, the governor of Syria. 

Against the rising tide of worldliness an opposition, Move- 
however, now began to appear. It was led by what may "^®»t 
be called the spiritual noblesse of Islam, which, as dis- 
tinguished from the hereditary nobility of Mecca, might 
also be designated as the nobility of merit, consisting of 
the Defenders,” and especially of the Emigrants who had 
lent themselves to the elevation of the Koraish, but by no 
means with the intention of allowing themselves to bo 
thereby effaced. The opposition was headed by ‘All, 
Zobair, Talka* Both as leading men among the Emigrants 
and as disappointed candidates for the Caliphate, who 
therefore were jealous of ‘Othmdn. Their motives were 
purely selfish; not God’s cause but their own, not 
religion but power and preferment, were what they sought* 

Their party was a mixed one. To it belonged the men of 
real piety, who saw with displeasure the promotion to the 
first places in the commonwealth of the great lords who 
had actually done nothing for Islam, and had joined 
themselves to it only at the twelfth hour, while those who 
had borne the burden and heat of the day were passed by. 

But the majority were merely a band of men without 
views, whose aim was not a change of system but of 
persons, that they themselves might fatten in the vacant 
j)laces. Everywhere in the provinces there was agitation 
against tlie (Caliph and his governors, except in Syria, where 
‘Otluiuin’s cousin, Mo*Awiya b. Abl Sofydn, carried on a 
wise and strong administration. The movement was most 
energetic in ‘Jrdk and in Egypt. Its ultimate aim was 
the deposition of ‘Othmdn in favour of ‘All, whose own 
services as well as his close relationship to the Prophet 
seemed to give him the best claim to the Caliphate. Even 
then there were enthusiasts who held him to be a sort of 
Messiah. 

The malcontents sought to gain their end by force. In 
bands they came from the provinces to Medina to concuss 
‘Othmdn into concession of their demands. From the 
Indus and Oxus to the Atlantic the world was trembling 
before the armies of the Caliph, but in Medina he had 
no troops at hand. He propitiated the mutineers by 
concessions, but as soon as they had gone, he let matters 
resume their old course. Thus things went on from 
worse to worse. In the following year (656) the leaders 
of the rebels came once more from Egypt and *Irdk to 
Medina with a more numerous following ; and the Caliph 
again tried his former plan of making promises which he 
did not intend to keep. But the rebels caught him in a 
flagrant breach of his word, and now demanded his abdi- 
catio n, besieging him in his own house, where he was 

* It was the same opjiosition of the spiritual to the secular nobilitj 
that afterwards showed itself in the revolt of the sacred cities aguins 
the Omayyads. The movement triumphed with the elevation of th* 
'Abbdsids to the throne. But, that the spiritual nohility was fighting 
not for principle but for personal advantage was as apparent in 'Alf’i 
hostilities against Zobair and Talha as in that of the 'AbhAsids against 
the followers of 'All. 
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defended by a few faithful subjects. As he would not [ 
yield, they at last took the building by storm and put 
him to death, an old man of eighty. His death in the 
act of maintaining his rights was of the greatest service to 
his house and of corresponding disadvantage to the enemy. 

*AW Controversy now arose among the leaders of the oppo- 
sition as to the inheritance. The mass of the mutineers 
summoned ‘All to the Caliphate, and compelled even Ta»lha 
and Zobair to do him homage. But soon these two, along 
with 'Aisha, the mother of the faithful, who had an old 
grudge against ‘All, succeeded in making their escape to 
‘Irdk, where at Basra they raised the standard of rebellion. 
'All in point of fact had no real right to the succession, 
and moreover was actuated not by piety but by ambition 
and the desire of power, so that men of penetration, even 
although they condemned 'Othmdn's method of govern- 
ment, yet refused to recognize his successor. The new 
Caliph, however, found means of disposing of their opposi- 
tion, and at the battle of the Camel, fought at Basra in 
November 656, T^lha and Zobair were skin, and ‘Aisha 
was taken prisoner. 

Mo*4- But even so ‘All had not secured peace. With the 
murder of ‘Othmdn the dynastic principle gained the 
twofold advantage of a legitimate cry — that of vengeance 
for the blood of the gray-haired Caliph, and of a distin- 
guished champion, the Syriangovernor Mo'dwiya. Mo‘Awiya 
was not inclined to recognize ‘All, and the latter did not 
venture to depose him. To have done so would have been 
useless, for Mo'Awiya’s position in Syria was impregnable. 
'The kernel of his subjects consisted of genuine Arabs, 
not only recent immigrants along with Islam, but also 
old settlers who, through contact with the Roman empire 
and the Christian church, had taken on a measure 
of civilization. Through the QhassAnids these latter 
had become habituated to monarchical government and 
loyal obedience, and for a long time much better order 
had prevailed amongst them than elsewhere in Arabia. 
Syria was the proper soil for the rise of an Arabian 
kingdom, and Mo'Awiya was just the man to make use of 
the situation. He exhibited ‘Othmdn’s blood-stained 
garment in the mosque at Damascus, and incited his 
Syrians to vengeance. 

‘All’s position in Cufa was much less advantageous. 
The population of ‘IrAk was already mixed up with 
Persian elements ; it fluctuated greatly, and was largely 
composed of fresh immigrants, Islam had its head- 
quarters here; Cufa and Basra were the home of the 
pious and of the adventurer, the centres of religious and 
political movement. This movement it was that had 
raised ‘All to the Cali])hato, but yet it did not really take 
any personal interest in him. Religion proved for him a 
much less trustworthy and more dangerous support than 
did the conservative and secular feeling of Syria for the 
Omayyads. Mo'awiya could either act or refrain from 
acting as he chose, secure in either case of the obedience 
of his subjects. ‘All, on the other hand, was unable to 
convert enthusiasm for the princiide inscribed on his 
Banner into enthusiasm for his person. It was necessary 
that he should accommodate himself to the rushes of his 
suj)porters, and at the same time it was impossible, for 
these wishes w'ere inconsistent. They compelled him 
suddenly to break off the battle of fjiffln, which he was on 
ihe point of gaining over Mo'dwiya, because the Syrians 
fastened copies of the Koran to their lances to denote 
that not the sword but the word of God should decide 
the contest (end of July 657), But in yielding to the 
will of the majority he excited the displeasure of the 
minority, the genuine zealots, who in Mo‘dwiya were 
opposing the enemy of Islam, and who regarded ‘All’s 
entering into negotiations with him as a denial of the 


faith. When the negotiations failed and war was 
resumed, the Khdrijites refused to follow ‘All’s army, 
and he had to turn his arms in the first instance against 
them. He succeeded in disposing of them without diflK- 
culty, but in his success he lost the soul of his following. 

For they were the true champions of the theocratic 
principle ; through their elimination it became clear that 
the struggle had in no sense anything to do with the 
cause of Qod. 'All’s defeat was a foregone conclusion, 
once religious enthusiasm had failed him; the secular 
resources at the' disposal of his adversaries were far 
superior. Fortunately for him he was murdered (end 
of January 661), thereby posthumously attaining an 
importance in the eyes of a large part of the Mohammedan 
world (Shl'a) which he had never possessed during his 
life. His son Hasan mode peace with Mo'Awiya, 

The Khdrijites are the most interesting feature of the The 
then phase of Islam. In the name of religion they raised 
their protest against allowing the whole great spirituaP'^®®* 
movement to issue in a secular and political result, in the 
establishment within the conquered territories of an 
Arabian kingdom, a kingdom w'hich diametrically contra- 
dicted the theocratic ideal. Islam was then on the point 
of making its peace with the world, not without a certain 
apostasy from its original principles, for which Mohammed 
himself had paved the way. Life was no more dominated 
by religion, but came to terms with it and parted com- 
pany. This development was favoured by the govern- 
ment, which desired before all things to have peace. 
Orthodoxy arose, and thereby religion was tamed and 
divested of every dangerous element ; strictly speaking, it 
became a compromise, according to which the letter of the 
precept was correctly followed, in order that, in everything 
besides, a man might obey his own inclinations. The con- 
ditions under which any one might make sure of heaver 
were — on the one hand, the performance of “good wwks,’' 
t.e. of such opera 0 })eranda as had a special churchly 
merit assigned to them ; on the other hand, faith in the 
absolute sovereignty of God even over the wills of men. 

About morals showed little concern — the usual view 
of orthodox shamanism. This was by no means the 
original standpoint of Islam, although the transition to 
it was mode at an early stage, and by the Prophet himself. 
Originally Islam — i.e, religious resignation — was only the 
complement of pious effort; a man set himself about 
even the hardest and apparently purposeless tasks, because 
he believed the issue to lie entirely in the hand of God. 

But now all this was reversed ; a man acted according to 
his humour, because his destiny had nothing to do with 
his inherent qualities, but was dependent entirely on 
Alkh’s caprice. The Khdrijites protested not merely 
against the dynastic principle and the rule of the Omay- 
yads, but also against orthodoxy ; they disputed the doc- 
trine of predestination and the proposition that a great 
sinner could yet be a good Moslem, because they did not 
understand how to divorce religion from practice. To 
some degree they call to mind the Montanists, but their 
opposition was much more energetic in its expression.^ 

Sources,— for the history of Mohammed these are— (1) the Sources 
Koran ; (2) the theologico-historical tradition or Hadlth. The 
latter is chronologically arranged in the biographies, of which 
those of Ibn Ishak and of Wdkidl are the oldest and most import- 
ant, Ibn Ishak’swork in its complete form is now to be found 
only in Ibn Hisham’s revision (eA WUstenfeld), but large and 
numerous framente of the original are given by Tabari (ed. De 
Jong). Of Wakidi the Kitdb aUMagKdxi, i,e, the history 
Mohammed in Medina, is still extent (abridged German translation 
by Wellhausen, 1882) ; his ooUeotioiii for the earlier period are 
kno^m to ns through the work of Ibn Sa'd his secretary (Taba^M, 

> On the Airther development of Itfam compare Houtsma, De Stri/d 
over het Dogma, Leyden, 1875. 
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CLnedit|^). The Hadith is eet forth more systematically, according the merit of having shown how to use the Koran in conjunction with 
to subjects, in the great collections of tradition by MiUlk b. Anas, the Arab tradition as a main source. Of modem biographies tbe 
Bokhari, Moslim, etc. (Bul4k editions). A subsidiary authority most important are those of Muir and Sprenger ; research has not 
is the humanistic tradition of the Odabd, with which the poetry yet got oeyond them, although there is room for this. For the 
may be reckoned. The principal collections of this class are the history of the Caliphs, the standard book is still the well-known 
KiMh al-Aghdni (Bulak edition} and the Kdinil (ed. Wright). For work of Weil, although since it was published considerable addi- 
the period after Mohammed the most important work is the tions have been made to our knowledge of the sources, thanks 
pvnmicle of Tabari (Leyden edition) ; the history of the conquest specially to the labours of Dozy, De Goeje, and other Dutchmen, 
is tmted briefly after the best authorities by Belddhori (ed. De Hitherto the main object has Iwen to bring together the materials 
Goeje, 1866). ... dej^artmont of research, and a comprehensive treatment of 

Ai^ero^urc.— The genuine tradition of the Arabs with reference the entire subject lias not os yet Hen accomplished ; still reference 
to their prophet was first introduced into Eurojie by the French, may be made in this connection to Dozy {HiMre de Vl8lamisme\ 
beginning with Gagnicr and ending with the valuable work of ami A. von Kremer {Gesch, der JierrscJievden Idcen d, and 
Caussin de Perceval. Weil and, after him, Nbldeke csiiccially, have KiiUurgcachichic d, OrietUs mtcr den Khulifen), (J. WE.) 


PART II.— THE EASTERN CALIPHATE. 


Sect. L— The Omayyads. 

The 1. In commencing the history of the Omayyad dynasty 
recur to the causes which brought about the 

^ ’ triumph of this family, and which led its chief to sub.stitute 
Damascus for Medina as the seat of the Caliphate ; an 
event which led to profound changes in the Moslem empire, 
and exercised a considerable influence on its development. 
In the same way, at a later date, the transfer of the Cali- 
phate from Damascus to Baghdad marked the accession of 
a new family to the supremo power, and gave Islam a new 
direction. 

In the time of Mohammed, the Arabs were divided into 
an infinite number of tribes, some settled, others nomadic, 
which were constantly at war with each other. The 
Projihet united them into one body, but he could not 
entirely eradicate the hatred which had existed for ages 
between tribe and tribe. Thus the people of Mecca and 
those of Medina hated each other, because the former were 
a branch of the race of Ma*add, the great ancestor of the 
tribes of the North ; ^ while the latter belonged to the 
Yemenite race, or that of the South, The conquest of 
Mecca by Mohammed and his allies of Medina only exas- 
perated this hatred, and tlie nobles of the Koraisli swore 
to take revenge on the Yemenites, as soon as they should bo 
able to do so. One of the most violent opponents of the 
Prophet had been, as we have seen, the fatl^er of that very 
MoViwiya who founded the Omayyad dynasty, Abi'i BofyAn, 
grandson of Omayya, the leader of the Meccans in the battle 
at Ohod ; and it is related that his wife Hind, having found 
Hamza, Mohammed’s uncle, among the dead, cut open his 
body, and tore out and devoured his liver. We have also 
seen how Abii SofyAn ultimately made his submission and 
embraced Islam, but only under compulsion. His son 
Mo‘Awiya became, it is true, one of Mohammed’s secretaries ; 
but we know that his faith was never very strong, and that 
lie always made his religion subordinate to the interests of 
his family. Even in his youth, he had conceived the project 
of recovering the supreme power for his own race, and it 
has been related above how the inner conflicts of Islam 
under the Caliphates of *OthmAn and ‘All carried him 
forwards towards this goal. 

Mo*Awiya might, no doubt, have marched to the help 
of ‘OthmAn with an army of Syrians ; but the jireserva- 
iion of the Calijih, his relative, would nof have served the 
purposes of his burning ambition, and we may say with- 
out hesitation that it was with secret joy that the prefect 
of Damascus heard of the fatal result of the plot against 
*OthmAn. The Syrians were entirely devoted to Mo- 
'Awiya. Polite, amiable, and generous, he had gained the 
goodwill of all the Arabs of Syria, for whom Islam had 
remained a dead letter, and who, continuing Bedouins at 
heart, shared the feelings of their chief against the new 

1 The Ma'additee are also often called Mo^arites and Koiaites, after 
their anoeiton Mo^ar and l^is. 


aristocracy of Medina. Consequently, when ‘All, ‘0th- 
inAn’s successor, summoned Mo‘Awiya for the last time to 
acknowledge him, and when Mo*Awiya, assembling his 
])arti.sans in the mosque of Damascus, asked their advice, 
they replied that it was his imrt to command, and theirs 
to obey and to act. The enthusiasm of the Syrians "wbb 
great ; and Mo'Awiya having ordered a levy en masse^ 
within three days every able-bodied man had joined his 
standard. Syria alone supjilied Mo'Awiya with more 
troojis than all the rest of the provinces jmt together 
furnished to ‘All, who is said to have addressed his soldiers 
with these bitter words : “ I would gladly exchange ten of 
you for one of Mo‘Awiya’s soldiers.” Then he added — in 
allusion to the savage action of Hind, Mo‘Awiya’s mother, 
on the field of battle at Ohod — “ By God ! he will gain 
the victory, this son of the liver-CAtcr ! ” 

‘All’s gloomy anticipations were fulfilled ; but it was by 
stratagem that Mo*Awiya gained his victory. The battle 
of Biffin, the abortive nt^gotiations that followed, and the 
withdrawal of the KliArijites, have been already spoken of. 

The negotiations ended in the conference of Dilmat al- 
Jandal, a small place situated between Syria and ‘IrAIf, 
about seven days’ journey from Damascus and thirteen 
from Medina. Here in Ramadan, a.h. 37 (a.d. 657-658), 

Abu MiisA and *Amr b. al-‘As (the famous con((ueror of 
Egypt) a])peared as arbitrators for ‘All and Mo‘Awiya 
respectively, and the cunning of the latter induced Abii 
MiisA to jironounce both ])retendants deprived of whatever 
rights either might have to the Caliphate, and to say that 
it now rested with the Moslems to make a new choice. 

‘Amr, who wq» only waiting for this declaration, rose in his 
turn, and said to the Arabs who were crowding round the 
jdatfomi ; “ 0 jicople, ye hear what Abii MiisA says. He 
himself renounces the claims of his master. I also agree to 
the deprivation of ‘All, but I proclaim my master Mo‘Awiya Mo'A- 
Caliph.” Abii MiisA cried out against this treachery, but ^ 
no one would listen to him, and he fled for refuge to 
Mecca, where he ultimately recognised the claims of 
Mo*Awiya, even in ‘All’s lifetime. This event marks the 
commencement of the Omayyad dynasty. ‘Amr went in 
triumph to Damascus, where the Syrians took the oath of 
fidelity to Mo‘Awiya. 

In ‘IrAk, on the other hand, with the exception of the 
KhArijites, all the people remained faithful to the cause 
of ‘All, who, mounting the pulpit at Cufa, summoned his 
army to the field, and fixed their rendezvous at Nokhaila, 
a small place not far from the city. The KhArijites had 
taken refuge at NahrowAn, and ‘All found it necessary to 
attack them there, before marching against the Syrians. 

At his arrival most of the rebels dispersed, excei»t from 
fifteen to eighteen hundred fanatics, who remained at 
their post and allowed themselves to be slaughtered to 
the last man. Thus rid of the KhArijites, ‘All meant to 
direct his march towards Syria, but his soldiers refused 
to move, and declared their intention of first taking somo 
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rest at Cufo. Compelled to inaction, ‘All returned to 
Cufa, while Mo‘dwiya gave his attention to securing the 
possession of the provinces. At the beginning of a.h. 38 
(a.d. 658-G59), Egyi)t was lost to ‘AH. *Amr b. al-*j4.s 
was sent thither by Mo'dwiya, and marched without 
delay, at the head of five thousand men, against ‘All’s 
vicegerent, Mohammed, son of the late Caliph, Abilbckr. 
The l)rave general Ashtar, whom ‘All sent to the help of 
Mohammed, was jjoisoned at Kolzom by the prefect of 
that place, acting under secret orders from Mo‘dwiya, and 
‘All’s troops retraced their steps. Meanwhile, in Egypt 
itself, a partisan of the Oinayyads, Mo'dwiya b. Hodaij, 
who was at the head of six thousand fighting men, had 
declared against Mohammed, and driven him from EosUt. 
On his arrival in Egypt, ‘Amr etiected a junction with 
Mo‘dwiya b. Hodaij, and the unfortunate Mohammed, 
beaten by his adversaries, fell into the hands of Ibu 
Hodaij, who put him to death. 

While Egypt was thus being lost to ‘AH, commotions 
were excited at Basra itself by a partisan of the Oinayyads. 
These were, however, j)ut down by the governor of that 
city, Ziydd. This man was Mo‘dwiya’s own brother, but 
illegitimate, and not having been acknowledged by his 
father, Abii Sofydn, he had revenged liimself by embracing 
the party of ‘All. Ziydd was renowned among the Arabs 
for ills eloquence, his resolution, and his courage. At a 
later period, Mo*dwiya gained liim over to his cause by 
publicly acknowledging liim as his brother. At the time 
we speak of, he was a faithful servant of 'AH, and as soon 
as the revolt of Basra was put down, he marched into 
Fdrsistdn, where he maintained peace and kci)t the 
inhabitants in their allegiance. Meanwhile, however, the 
other provinces were falling one after the other under the 
power of Mo‘dwiya, His generals j^enetrated into the 
heart of Chaldiea; and even in Arabia, where ‘AH’s 
generals had at first gained some advantages, Bosr^ b. 
Arteh obtained possession of Medina a.h. 40 (a.I). GfiO-GGl), 
and compelled its inhabitants to acknowledge Mo'dudya. 
After this he marched upon Mecca, ex})clicd Kotliam, 
‘All's governor, and tJiere also exacted an oath of obedience 
to his master. Following up his successes, Bosr did not 
hesitate to ])re3s southward, and soon gained possession 
of Yemen. ‘All was now no longer master of anything 
but ‘Irilk and a part of Persia, and even of these provinces 
the former was menaced by the Syrians, as we have seen. 
Taking advantage of some partial successes gained by his 
forces in Arabia and in Syria, ‘AH made overtures for 
peace, but they were rejected. Mo'dwiya believed himself 
too sure of ultimate success to be willing to share the 
empire. 

It was then that three men of the Khdrijites conceived 
the project of deHvering Islam from those who were 
desolating it with fire and blood. ‘Abd abRahmdu b. 
Moljam, Boraik b. ‘Alxlallah, and *Ainr b. Bekr agreed 
that on the very same day the first should kiU ‘AH at Cufa, 
the second ^lo‘iiwiya at Damascus, and the third ‘Amr b. 
al-‘As at FostAt. They fixed on Friday tlie 1 nth of Kaniadan, 
A.H. 40, when they were sure of finding tlieir victims at 
Ajwttsi- the mosque. The jdot was put in execution, but ‘AH 
^on of alone fell. On the appointed day, Boraik made his way 
into the mowpie of Damascus, and stabbed Mo'dwiya in 
the back with his sword. Before he could repeat the 
blow ho was seized, and Mo'dwiya recovered from his 
wound. As for ‘Amr, he had been kept at home by 
illness ; his place at the nu)S(|uo was taken by Khdrija, 
the chief of his guards ; and it was he who fell beneath 
the blows of ‘Amr b. Bekr. *Abd al-Bahmdn was more 


^ Not Bishr, as some historians call him. Bosr save his name to a 
fortress near Koirawdn. Beladhori calls him Bosr b. Abl Artdh. 
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successful As ‘AH was entering the mosque, he dealt him 
a blow on the head with his sword, and stretched him on 
the ground mortally w'ounded. Two days later *AH died, 
and the assassin was put to death with horrible torments. 

‘AH left two sons, Hasan and Hosain. The people of 
‘Irdl? chose Hasan Caliph. But he, not having his father’s 
energy, recoiled before the prospect of a war with 
Mo‘dwiya. Though he had an army of forty thousand 
men at his disposal, he preferred to renounce the Caliphate. 
Besides, one of his generals, Kais b. Sa‘d, who had urged 
him to continue the struggle, and had himself tried the 
chance of arms, had just been beaten by the Syrians. In 
consequence of this defeat, a mutiny had broken out in 
Hasan's army. He abdicated, and only demanded, in 
exchange for the power which he resigned, pardon for his 
relatives and a yearly pension of five millions of dirhems, ^ 
together with the revenues of the Persian city of Ddrdb- 
gird. A treaty to this eifect was concluded between 
Mo'dwiya and Hasan, in spite of the opposition of Hosain, 
who exhorted his brother to continue the struggle ; and 
Mo'dwiya entered Cufa at the head of his army, accord- 
ing to some authorities towards the end of the month of 
Rabl* I., A.H. 41 (July, a.1). 661), according to others a 
month or two later. Hasan retired to Medina, where he 
died eight or nine years afterwards, poisoned, it is said, 
by order of the Caliph. 

Mo'dwiya, who now remained sole master of the Moslem Mo’d- 
empire, was, however, not yet universally acknowledged, wiya 
Five thousand Khdrijites made head against him in the , 
})rovince of Ahwdz, the ancient Susiana, and a revolt broke ^ ' 
out at Basra. Ziydd himself, Mo'dwiya's brother, refused 
to take the oath to him, and fortified himself at Is^khr, 
the ancient Persepolis. The revolt at Basra was put down 
by Bosr b. Artdh, and Moghlra b. Sho'ba, whom Mo'dwiya 
had named prefect of Cufa, accepted the task of bringing 
about a reconciliation with Ziydd. Ziydd refused to take 
the oath of allegiance only because he feared being called 
to account for certain sums of money which were missing 
from the public treasury of Persia. Mo'dwiya promised to 
shut his eyes to these irregularities ; and Ziydd came to 
Damascus and was very well received by the Caliph, who 
hastened to adoil)t the bastard as his brother, to the great 
scandal of all pious Moslems.^ After acknowledging Ziydd, 
who thus became Ziydd son of Abii KSofydn, Mo'dwiya 
entrusted him with the government of Basra and of Persia, 
and afterwards with that of Cufa, when Moghlra b. Slio'ba 
died. Ziydd governed 'Irdk the greatest vigour, to 
the full satisfaction of Mo'dwiya, who further placed the 
whole of Arabia under his authority; but in that same 
year, a.h. 53 (a.d. 672-673), Ziydd died. It seems that 
Mo'dwiya had thought of him as his successor in the 
Caliphate. After Ziydd’s death, the Caliph wished to 
secure the throne for his own son Yazld. This was a new 
violation of the customary rights of Islam ; for Mohammed, 
whose actions served as a rule, had not in his lifetime 
appointed any one as his successor. Mo'dwiya, who was a 
statesman above everything, and who held religion very 
cheap when it interfered \\ith his objects, did not hesitate 
to create a precedent. He met, however, at first with 
vigorous opposition, and it was not till some years later 
that he ventured to have his intentions publicly announced 
from the pulpit. In Syria the people took the oath of 
allegiance to Yazld ; in Arabia and ‘Irdlf public opinion 
declared itself against the step which Mo'dwiya had taken. 


* The dirhem is a silver coin worth about a franc. 

* At a later i)eriod, the 'Abbasid Caliph Mahdi thought it right to 
have the names of Ziydd and his descendants stmek off the rolls of the 
Koraish ; but, after his death, the persons concerned gained over the 
chief of the rolls-office, and got their namas replaced on the lists. See 
Tabari, ui. 479. 
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expeditions, but with no great ardour, and in the year 58 
(a.d. 677-678) Mo’Awiya concluded a thirty years^ peace 
with Constantine IV. Two years later, he died at Damas- 
cus, after a reign of nearly twenty years. He had been 
governor of Syria for the same length of time. Before his 
death, he sent for his son Yazld, and having pointed out 
how ho had smoothed down all difficulties for him, he 
advised him to spare no effort to preserve the attachment 
of the Syrians. He urged him also to keep a close watch 
on the actions of Hosain b. *Alf, and of the other pre- 
tenders who had refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
him; but he added that, should they rebel, Yazld ought 
to treat them with clemency, and not to forget their illus- 
trious origin. By failing to act upon this wise advice, 

Yazld rendered irreconcilable that formidable schism which, 
even at the present day, still divides the Moslem world, 
and which, at all periods, has been a source of calamity to 
Islam. 

2. Yazld had not his father’s genius. Passionately Yorid I 
fond of pleasure, and careless about religion, he bestowed 
more care on turning a pretty coujdet than on consoli- 
dating the strength of his emi)ire. During his short reign 
ho committed three actions for which Moslems never 
pardoned his memory : the murder of Hosain, son of ‘All 
and grandson of the IVophet ; the pillage of Medina ; and 
the taking of the Ka*ba, the venerated temple of Mecca ; 
crimes which were not redeemed in the eyes of the people 
by a few fortunate expeditions on the part of his generals.^ 

Immediately on ascending the throne, in the month 
Hajab a.u. 60 (April, a.d. 680), Yazld sent a circular to all 
his prefects, w'ith an official announcement of his father’s 
death, and an order to administer the oath of allegiance to 
their respective subjects. In particular, ho charged the 
new j)refect whom he a]>pointcd to Medina, his own cousin 
Walld b. *Otba, to strike off the heads of Hosain son of 
‘AH, *Abd al-Jlahmdn son of Abiibekr, ‘Abdalldh son of 
‘Omar, and *Al)dalhih son of Zobair, if they again refused 
to acknowdedge him. Terrified at such a commission, 

Walld did not dare to net w ith rigour against Hosain and 
‘Abdalliih b. Zobair, both of whom refused to take the 
oath, but allowed tlicm to esca})e to Mecca Yazld 
immediately deprived him of his office, and appointed in 
his place ‘Anir b. Sa*id, already governor of Mecca. Once 
in the Holy City, ‘AbdalUh b. Zobair thought himself in 
such jjcrfect safety that ho began to intrigue with the 
Meccans to have himself proclaimed Caliph in Arabia, 

At Cufa the news of the flight of Hosain produced great 
agitation among the partisans of the family of ‘All, who 
were numerous there, and they sent several addresses to 
the grandson of the Prophet, inviting him to take refuge 
with them, and promising to have him proclaimed Caliph 
in ‘Jrilk. Hosain, who knew the fickleness of the people 
of ‘Irdlf, hesitated to yield to their entreaties; but Ibn 
Zobair, who was desirous to get rid at all costs of so 
ftirmidublc a rival, persuaded liim that he ought to go 
and put liimself at the head of the {)eople of ‘Jrdk, and 
enter on an oiieu struggle with Yazld. Hosain began by 
.sending his cousin Moslirn b. ‘Akll to Cufn, and from him 
he l(;arned that many of the inhabitants of that city 
appeared really decided to sup]>ort him. Tlie prefect of 
(Jufa, No‘indn b. Bashir, though apprised of these pro- 
ceedings, did not choose to make them known to Yazld, 
as he was relucrtant to act with severity against a descend- 
ant of the Prophet. Information, however, reached the 
Caliph, who deprived No‘m4n of his office, and ordered 
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The Caliph was not moved; threats prevailed over the 
obstinacy of the people of ‘IrAk, and Mo*Awiya repaired to 
Arabia in person, at the head of an army, to intimidate the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina. As may be supposed, 
the principal fomenters of the resistance in Arabia w’ere 
the sons of the first Caliphs, ‘Abd al-Ralimdn the son of 
Abiibekr, ‘AbdallAh the son of ‘Omar, and Hosain the 
son of ‘AH ; for, by submitting, they would have renounced 
all hope of being themselves chosen by the peoj>le. Another 
‘AbdallAli, son of that Zobair who had been among the 
six candidates nominated at the death of 'Omar for the 
choice of the ^loslems, w'os also one of the w’armest 
opponents of the pretensions of Mo‘Awuya. All the eftbrts 
of the Caliph to win over these i)crsonages to his side 
having proved vain, he ordered them to be brought into 
the mosque at Mecca, each between tw^o soldiers ; then, 
having mounted tlic pulpit, ho called on tlio bystandei’s to 
take the oath of allegiance to his son ; adding that *Abd 
al-JlahmAn, Hosain, and the two ‘Abdalhihs w’ould raise no 
objection. They, in their terror, did not utter a word, and 
the assembly took the oath. Then Mo*Awuya, without con- 
cerning himself further about the malcontents, returned to 
Damascus. 

Whilo thus occupied at hoino, Mo‘iUviya did not neglect 
foreign affairs. ‘Auir b. al-‘As, governor of Egypt, died 
A.ii. 43 (a.d. 663-664), and was followed by several prefects 
in succession, under one of whom the general Mo*Awiya b. 
Hodttij undertook several ex})editions into tlie province 
of Africa. In the year 50 (a.d. 670) ho advanced as 
far as Caniuiiia, now Siisa, near whi(!h city ho laid the 
foundations of the celebrated KainiwAn, and even went 
on to Sabaratha, a town situat(‘d near the seashore, and 
opposite to the island of C Vina. The emperor, Constantino 
IV., had sent thither thirty thousand Greeks, who were 
beaten and compelled to re-embark in haste. INIo'i'iwiyab. 
Hodaij returned to Egypt after his victory, and the Caliph 
now considered the f)ositioii of the Moslems in Africa so 
strong, that he separated that ju’ovince from Egypt, and 
ajipointcd os governor of Africa ‘Okba b. NAfi‘, who ]»er- 
manently established Kairawdn, in a plain situated at a 
little distance from the first eiKiamjmient of Mo‘{'iwiya b. 
Hodaij. According to some historians, tlfo new city was 
completed A.n. 55 (a.d. 674-675). 

In the East the successes of the Moslems were still more 
brilliant. ZiyAd, brother of A\lo‘awiya, as soon as he was 
appointed governor of ‘Irdk and Persia, sent an army into 
Khorasdn. It advanced as far as the Oxus, crossed that 
river, and returned loaded with booty taken from the 
wandering Turkish tribes of Transoxiana. Bokhdrd was 
occupied by a son of Ziydd, and Sa‘d, son of tlie Caliph 
‘Othmdn, whom Mo‘dwiya had made governor of Khordsdn, 
marched against Samarkand, a.h. 56 (a.d. 675-676). 
Other generals penetrated as far as the Indus, and over- 
ran and conquered Multan, Kdbiilistdn, Mokrdn, and 
Sijistdn. 

In the North the Moslems were not less fortunate in 
their attacks on the Byzantine empire. Mo‘dwiya, while 
still only governor of Syria, had gained jjossession of 
Armenia, and had sent a fleet against Cyprus, which, in 
conjunction with that of the governor of Egypt, had 
effected the conquest of that island. Encouraged liy the 
result of this exjiedition, he gave the order for new incur- 
sions in the Mediterranean. His fleet of twelve hundred 
vessels invested the islands of Cos, Crete, and Bliodes. 
The famous Colossus of Rhodes was broken to pieces, and 
it Ls said that the bronze of which it was made was bought 
by a Jew of Emesa, and formed a load for nine hundred 
and eighty camels. The Arabs even dared to threaten 
Constantinople, which owed its safety only to the Greek 
fire. Yazid, the son of Mo*di;viya, took part in these 


^ Salatn b. ZiyAd invaded Sogdlana, and brought back immense 
booty to Merv, In Africa ’Okba b, NAfi' invaded tiie whole coast of 
the Mediterranean as far as Morocco. On his retuni, however, he 
fell into uu ambuscade laid by the Berbers, who killed liim and took 
KairawAn. 
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*Obai(l AlUh, son of tbe famous ZiyAd, and then governor 
of Basra, to give up his post there to his brother *Othmdn, 
and to repair in person to Cufa, in order to watch the 
partisans of ‘AH in that city. *Obaid AllAh obeyed, 
entered Cufa, and, ascending the pulpit the very day after 
his arrival, publicly announced his firm intention of putting 
to death any one who should rebel Moslim b. ‘A^ll was 
given up by a traitor and executed. Meanwhile Hosain, 
on receiving his cousin’s despatches, had already set out 
from Mecca with all his family, and had reached K^disiya 
(a place situated only fifteen parasangs ^ from Cufa, and 
noted for the defeat sustained there by the Persians 
during the Caliphate of ‘Omar), when he received the 
news of these vexatious occurrences. He ^vished to 
retrace his steps immediately, but the friends of Moslim 
dissuaded him from doing so, crying out for revenge, 
and representing to him that doubtless he had only to 
show himself under the walls of Cufa to be received with 
enthusiasm by its inhabitants. Hosain accordingly pur- 
sued his journey towards Cufa. But ‘Obaid AllAh, who 
was watching all his movements, sent four thousand 
horsemen, devoted to the Omayyad cause, to meet him, 
with orders to bring before him either alive or 

dead. The commander of these horsemen was ‘Omar b. 
Sa‘d,2 to whom ‘Obaid AllAh had promised the govern- 
ment of Media as a reward, if his expedition should 
succeed. The Omayyads met Hosain in the j)lain of 
KerbelA. KerbelA, oi)i)osite to Cufa, before he had reached the 
Euphrates, and surrounded him. ‘Omar b. Sa‘d himself 
sought out Hosain and summoned him to surrender. 
Hosain declared himself ready to renounce his pretensions, 
provided he were allowed to return to Mecca witli his 
followers, or were even sent to Damascus. When ‘Obaid 
AllAh was informed of this proposal, he simply repeated 
his former order to bring Hosain to Cufa, dead or alive ; 
and, fearing the defection of ‘Omar b. 8a‘d, he sent out 
another troop of horsemen under the orders of a certain 
Shimr. On the 9th of Moharram in the year Cl (9th 
October a.p. 680), Shimr reached Kerbeld, and summoned 
Hosain afresh to surrender at discretion. Hosain pre- 
ferred to die sword in hand, and on the following day, 
after a desperate struggle, ho was cut down with all his 
followers. His head was cut otF and carried to Cufa, and 
then sent to Damascus. His body was not buried till 
the following day. Only the women of his family w'ere 
spared, and one of his sons ; these were taken by Yazid’s 
order to Medina, where the sight of their mourning and 
the tale of their sufferings caused a })rofound sensation. 
The horror and grief of the partisans of ‘AH’s family were 
great. Hence the names of '\azid, ‘Obaid Allah, and 
Shimr, have been held accursed ever since by the Shl‘itea.® 
They observe the 10th of ^loharrain as a day of public 
mourning. Among the Persians, stagc.s are erected in 
public i)laces on that day, and plays arc acted, reinesent- 
ing the misfortunes of the family of *AH.^ The Omayyads 
themselves were loud in their re])robution of this impious 
massacre, and all Moslems, untliout distinction of party, 
considered it a monstrous act. 

At Mecca the news was received with a degree of 
indignation of which ‘Abdallah b. Zobair took advantage to 
assume the title of Caliph. As early as A.n, 60, the new 
prefect of Medina had tried to secure his ])ersoii. He had 
sent against him a force of two thousand men, at w^hoso 

^ The parasaug ifl nearly equivalent to an English mile. 

• Son of the famous Sa'd b. Abl Wakktt.s, conqueror of Persia 
under ’Omar, and founder of Cufa. 

• Shf'ites comes from Shxa^ a word which in Arabic signifies '*sec- 
tnr 3 ’.‘* It is the name given to the partisans of the family of *AH, 
who acknowledge no legitimate Caliphate outside of that family. 
8hi*ism is the religion of Persia. 

« See Chodzko, Th4d.irt nertan, Paris. 1878. 
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head was placed a brother of the pseudo-Caliph himself, 
called ‘Amr, who, having been accused by ‘AbdalUh of 
maintaining a guilty intercourse with one of his wives, 
had become his bitter enemy. ‘AbdalHili collected an 
army, and placed it under the orders of ‘Abdalldh b. 
§afwAn, who completely defeated the Omayyad troops. 

The brother of the pseudo-Caliph was taken and put to 
death. At the news of this defeat, Yazid swore that 
Ibn Zobair should never appear before him but as a 
prisoner in chains. He dismissed the new prefect of 
Medina, and reinstated Walld b. ‘Otba, who, in the year 
61, w^ent to Mecca to try to seize 'Abdall^k b. Zobair, 

The latter, in derision, wrote to Y^azld : Walld is a mad- 
man, who will ruin everything by his folly ; send in his 
place another governor to repair the wrongs he has done.” 

Yazid thought that ‘AMallAli meant these words as a step 
towards reconciliation ; hastened to deprive Walld of his 
office; appointed ‘OthmAn b. Mohammed in his place; 
and even sent envoys to Ibn Zobair. He, however, would 
not listen to them ; he thought he could reckon upon the 
devotion of the people of Mecca, and further hoped that 
Medina itself would declare against Y^azld. This, in fact, 
took place in the year 63 (a.d. 682-683). The people of 
Medina, stirred up by a certain ‘AMallAh b. Hanmla, 
w’ho had had a near view of Y^azld at the court of Damas- 
cus, and had been scandalized by the profligacy of his life, 
revolted, drove the governor and all the Omayyads out of 
Medina, and proclaimed the dethronement of Yazid. The 
Caliphate was even offered by some to ‘All, that one of the 
sons of Hosain who had escaped the massacre of KerbelA ; 
but ‘All wisely refused it. At the news of this revolt, 

Y'azld first sent an ambassador to Medina. This step 
proving fruitless, he next collected an army of from ten 
to twelve thousand Syrians, and entrusted their command 
to Moslim b. ‘Olfba, who passed, and with good reason, 
for a man who would recoil from nothing. This general, 
though weighed down by age and sickness, marched 
against Medina, took it, after a battle known as the day of 
Harra ® (26th Dhil ’1-Hijja 63, 26th August 683), and gave Captuit 
up the city for three days to massacre and j)illago. Tor- and pil 
rents of blood flowed, and hcnco Moslim b. ‘Okba received 
the surname of Momf (the Prodigal). On the fourth^® 
day, Moslim repaired to the mosque, and received the 
oath of allegiance from all those of the citizens of Medina 
who had not been able to make their escape. The news 
reached Mecca a few days later, and fell like a thunder- 
stroke on Ibn Zobair and his adherents, who i)rcpared foi 
war, exj)ecting from day to day to see Moslim appear 
before the walls of their city. He had, in fact, started 
for Mecca immediately after the conquest of Medina ; but 
he died on the road, and the command was taken by 
Hosain b. Nomair. The Omayyad army arrived before 
Mecca a month after the capture of Medina, and found 
Ibn Zobair ready to defend it. A number of the citizens 
of Medina had come to the aid of the Holy City, as well 
as many KhArijites and Shl‘ites, at the head of whom was 
a certain MokhtAr b. Abi ‘Obaid, who subsequently 
played a very important part in ‘IrAlf, In spite of the 
sorties of the Meccans, the Syrian army invested the city. Siege of 
Hosain b. Nomair had caused balistas to be placed on Mecca, 
the neighbouring heights ; and these, under the manage- 
ment of an Abyssinian soldier, hurled against the Ka‘ba 
enormous stones and vessels full of blazing bitumen, with 
such effect that the temple took fire and was consumed. 

After a siege of two months, Ibn Zobair was beginning 
to despair, when he received, through an Arab of the 
desert, news of the death of Yazid. The Caliph had in 
fact died on the Ifitb of Rabi‘ I. (11th November 683). 

* Harra is the volcanic district outside of Medina. One of tht 
gates ’of the city is called the Gate of Harra. 
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Hosain b. Nomair immediately offered the Caliphate to 
Ibn Zobair, on conditicn that he should grant a complete 
amnesty to all those who had taken part in the battle of 
Harra and in the siege of Mecca. 'Abdallah had the folly 
to refuse, and Hosain then returned to Damascus. 

IbnZo. ^us rid of his enemy, ‘AbdallAh caused the title of 
bair pro- Prince of the True Believers (Amir al-moWnin) to be 
conferred on him— a title which *Oraar had already 
the S- received, and which was afterwards adopted by all the 
lieveri. Caliphs. He sent one of his brothers, *Obaid Alljdi, to 
Medina, and chose as governor of Egypt ‘Abd al-Rahmdn 
b, Jahdam, who repaired to that province, and caused the 
authority of Ibn Zobair to bo acknowledged there. At 
Basra and at Cufa, many of the inhabitants did not 
hesitate to acknowledge him, and received a Zobairite 
governor, while the Khilrijites and the Shl*itcs rose in 
revolt— the former at Basra under the leadership of Ndfi* 
b. Azrak, the latter at Cufa under that of Solaim«dn b. 
Sorad — and expelled the Omayyad governor, *Obaid 
Alldh b. Ziydd, who took refuge at Damascus. Mesopo- 
tamia soon followed the example of ‘Irdk. Even in Syria, 
the population seemed disposed to forsake the cause of the 
Omayyads. The Khdrijitas and Mokhtdr b. Abi ‘Obaid, 
who had supported Ibn Zobair, noAv rc] rented of having 
laboured for the elevation of this pretender, and quitted 
Mecca. The son of Zobair, remaining thenceforth sole 
master of Mecca, occupied himself tranquilly in rebuilding 
the Ka*ba, which he restored on its ancient foundations. 
Mo'Awi- 3. It was in the midst of this break-uj) of his party 
ra n. that, immediately after the death of Yazid, his eldest son, 
Mo*Awiya II., was elected Caliph at Damascus at the age of 
only seventeen or twenty. He was a young man of w^eak 
character, and imbued, it is said, witli »Slil‘ite opinions. 
He felt himself incapable of ruling, and was (y ntemplating 
abdication, when he died, after a reign of but forty days, 
by poison, as some say ; of the plague, as othe s assert. 
The Caliphate was immediately offered to ‘Othmdn b. 
*Otba b. Abl Sofydn, cousin of Mo'dwiya IF. ; for Khdlid, 
the second son of Yazid, was only sixteen years old. 
*Othmdn b. ‘Otba, however, having made it a condition of 
his election that ho should not bo compelled to enter on 
any war, or to condemn any one to death, the choice fell 
at Damascus on Merwdn b. al-IJakam, a descendant of 
Omayya through his grandfather Abii ’l-‘As, but on con- 
dition that he should marry Maisiin, the widow of Yazid, 
and should appoint Khdlid, her son, as his successor, 
rorwdn 4. Merwdn b. al-Hakam had been secretary to the 
• Caliph *Othmdn, and governor of Medina under Mo'dwiya 
I. Yazid, on his accession to power, had dismissed him 
and put Walld b. *Otba in his jdace; but Merwdn had 
continued to live at Medina, and had been driven from it 
during the revolt of the year 63, and again in the following 
year, when *Obaid Alldh b. Zolmir had taken possession 
of that city in the name of his brother. It nijght have 
been thought that Merwdn would cherish a deep hatred 
of ‘Abdalldh Ibn Zobair ; but he was an old man of sixty- 
two afc the time of his election, and, dreading an unequal 
struggle, he was on the ix)int of making his^ submission to 
the Meccan Caliph. The drooping courage of Merwdn was 
revived by his son *Abd al-Melik and by ‘Obaid Alldh b. 
Ziydd, and he resolved to try the chances of war. 

Dahhdk b. Kais, governor of Damascus, had declared 
himseif on the side of Ibn Zobair, and had raised an army, 
principally from among the tribe of I^is. This tribe had 
taken offence because Mo‘dwiya I. and Yazid had chosen 
their wives from the Yemenite tribe of Kalb, and, con- 
tinuing to resent their conduct, now refused to acknowledge 
Khdlid as the heir-presumptive of Merwdn. It was there- 
fore on the Yemenites that Merwdn had to depend for the 
suppression of Paha’s rebellion. The latter had an 
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army of nearly sixty thousand horsemen, while Merwdn 
could bring together only thirteen thousand infantry. 

The two armies met at Maij Rdhi^ a few miles from 
Damascus, and, after a series of combats which lasted for 
twenty days, Merwdn's troops gained a complete victory, 
and Dalihdk was among the kill^. The Syrian provinces 
hastened to acknowledge the conqueror, and Merwdn wus 
able to turn his attention to Egypt, which, os will be 
remembered, had submitted to the Meccan. ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, a son of Merwdn, had already marched to Aila on 
the Red Sea, and was preparing to enter Egypt ; Merwdn 
joined him, and the ^bairite governor of Egypt, beaten 
by their united forces, was obliged to seek safety in flight. 
Merwdn made ‘Abd al-‘Azfz governor of the province. At 
the beginning of the year 65 (a.d. 684 - 685 ) Merwdn 
return^ in haste to Syria; for, during his absence, a 
brother of Ibn Zobair, named Mo8‘ab, had invaded that 
province. Merwdn triumj)hed over Mos*ab ; but an army 
of four thousand men, which he had sent to the Hijdz, 
and in which was Hajjdj b. Yflsiif — then quite a young 
man, but who afterwards played so important a j^art under 
‘Abd al- Melik — was cut to jueces. This defeat wus 
redeemed by a victory gained by his generals, ‘Oljaid 
Alldh b. Ziydd and Hosain b. Nomair, at ‘Ai»i al-Warda 
over a small army of Shl*ites led by Solaimdn b. JiJorad. 

But wdiilo tlie battle was being fought in Ramadan 65 
(April-May 685), Merwdn died ; suffocated, it is said, by 
his wife Maisiin, because he had insulted her son Khdlid, 
and had broken his word by nominating his own son 
‘Abd al-Melik as his successor. The accession of ‘Abd al- 
Melik was attended with no difficulty, as he was acknow- 
ledged by the whole of Syria and Egypt. The Kaisitea 
naturally rallied round him, because he had not a drop of 
Yemenite blood in his veins. 

5. When ‘Abd al-Melik ascended the throne, there still 'Al>d ali 
remained much to be done before the unity of the empire 
coubl be rc-cstablished. Ibn Zobair was still master of 
Arabia and of *lrdk, though in the latter province his 
authority was very much shaken by the jiennaneiit rebel- 
lion of the Sld'ites at Cufa, and of the Khdrijites at Basra. 

The Zobairite general Mohallab had, it is true, succeeded 
ill forcing back the Khdrijites into Susiana and Tersia ; 
but at C^ufa the Shfites, at the instigation of Mokhtdr, 
continued their agitation. Mokhtdr, as we have seen, had 
withdrawn from Mecca after the raising of the siege by 
Hosain b. Nomair. Ho returned to Cufa, and there 
fomented serious disturbances. Many of the inhabitants 
of that city repented bitterly of having allowed Hosain, 
the grandson of the Prophet, to be massacred. Amid the 
general disorder of the Moslem empire, Mokhtdr hojjed 
to make his own autliority acknowledged in ‘Irdk and 
Mesopotamia. He put himself forward as the avenger of 
the family of ‘Alf, and jiretended to have been commissioned 
by a son of ‘All, Mohammed b. Hanaflya,^ who was living 
at Medina, to give eflect to his rights to the Caliphate. 

Many Shi'ites believed him, and, detesting their chief 
Solaimdn b. ^rad, joined Mokhtdr. On learning these 
intrigues, the Zobairite governor threw him into prison. 

Soon after the defeat of ^^laimdn at ‘Ain al-Warda, at the 
request of Mokhtdr’s brother-in-law, who was no other 
than ‘Abdalldh the son of ‘Omar, the governor consented 
to set him at liberty, on his swearing to make no further 
attempts against him. As Solaimdn had fallen on the 


^ That is to say, the son of the Hanafite woman. The mother of 
Mohammed was of the tribe of Hanifa. Even before Mokhtdr, Mo- 
hammed hovl partisans who looked on him as destined to be Oaliph. 
These sectaries received tlie name of Kaisanites, from a freedman of 
’All, called Kaisdn, who was the most ardent advocate of Mohammed’s 
pretensions. Alter Mokhtdr had declared in favour of Mohammedt 
his supporters received the name of Mokhtdrites. 
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field of battle at 'Ain al-Warda, all the Shfites now 
acknowledged MokhtAr as their chief. He, however, con- 
sidering himself bound by his oath, remained inactive 
until the governor who had imposed it was replaced by 
'Abdalliih t). Moti*. The new Zobairite governor, suspect- 
ing with reason that MokhtAr was about to recommence 
his intrigues, thought it advisable to invite him to his 
house, with the intention of having him arrested. Mokh- 
tAr called liis partisans together, and plotted with them to 
take Ibn Motf by surprise. As, however, Sa'd, one of the 
Shfitc chiefs, asked for a delay of a week, for the purpose 
of collecting troops, MokhtAr was obliged to feign illness 
in order to evade the govemor^s invitation, and took care 
to surround himself with a numerous body of guards. 
Meanwhile Sa'd, who had only demanded this delay in 
order to ascertain the real wishes of Mohammed b. Hana- 
fiya, sent off four confidential messengers to Medina, to ask 
Mohammed whether he liad really confided the care of his 
interests to Mokhtdr. Moliammcd contented himself with 
replying vaguely that it was the bounden duty of every 
good Moslciii to take i»art w'ith the family of the Prophet. 
TJiese words were inter] )retod in favour of Mokhtdr, and 
thenceforward all the Slif'ites folio w^ed him blindly as 
their chief. Mokhtdr fixed the middle of the month 
liabi' T., A.H. 06, for the commencement of hostilities. 
During the night of the 13th to the 14th, the conspira- 
tors intended to gain possession of the city by a coup 
main ; but tlie governor w^as on liis guard, and 
Mokhtiir and his Shfites took the course of leaving Cufa. 
They numbered sixteen thousand resolute men. All the 
armies wliicdi 'AbdalhUi b. Motf sent against them were 
successively beaten, and Mokhtdr soon re-entered Cufa in 
triuin]>li, compelling the Zobairite governor to flee to Basra. 
Once master of Cufa, Mokhtdr thought himself already in 
possession of the empire. He sent emissaries to Medina, 
to Mosul, to Maddin, and even into Azerbaijdn, with 
orders to induce tlie people to take the oath of allegiance 
to him. He then scut his generals, Ya/dd b. Anas and 
Zofar, against the Omayyad array, wdiich had entered 
Meso]>otamia after the battle of 'Ain al-Warda, and these 
prevented the advance of the Syrians into Trdk. Another 
of Mokhtar’s generals, Ibrdhfm b. Mdlik, inflicted a serious 
defeat on the Syrians near Mosul, and 'Obaid Alldh b. 
Ziydd, who commanded them, fell in the battle. Ibrdhlm 
was rewarded by Mokhtdr with the government of Mosul. 
Mokhtar himself next took the title of “ lieutenant of the 
Mahdl ^ and inserted in the Khotha, on Friday’s preaching, 
a jirayer on behalf of Mohammed b. Hanafiya; which W'as 
equivalent to declaring him Caliph. After this, urged on 
by his adlierents, he caused all those who liad taken part 
in the massacre of Hosain, the grandson of the Prophet, 
like 'Omar b. Sa'd and Shimr, to be sought out and put to 
death. 

While these events were occurring, the Caliph at 
Damn sens, *Abd al-Melik, sent an army of observation to 
the frontiers of Arabia. Mokhtdr, having been informed 
of this, feigned an intention to help Ibn Zobair, and de- 
spatched a body of three thousand men from Cufa, under 
the command of a certain Shardlffl, His real object was 
to concentrate forces at Medina, with a view to attacking 
Ibn Zobair. But the latter })enetrated his design, and two 
thousand Meccans marched by his orders to meet Shardliil, 
who was defeated. 

In the same year (a.h. C6) ^lohammed b. Hanafiya had 
gone to Mecca to perform the ceremonies of the pilgrimage, 

1 Mahdl, or “the well-guided,” is the name given by the Shl'iten to 
that member of the family of *A11 who, according to their belief, is one 
day to gain possession of the whole world, and set up the reign of 
righteousness in it. In Mokhtdr’s time. Mohammed b. Hanafiya was 
looked upon as the Mahdi. 


Ibn Zobair took advantage of this to seise his person, and 
confined him in a small house adjoining the well of Zamzam, 
within the precincts of the Ka'j^ Mohammed succeeded 
in conveying intelligence of his detention to Mokhtir ; and 
he, delighted to find his aid implored by the very man 
whose follower he called himself, swore to effect his rescue 
He despatched a thousand chosen horsemen, who managed 
to conceal their march so well, that they were under the 
walls of Mecca before the son of Zobair had been able to 
make the slightest jireparations for defence. They made 
their way into the Holy City; but, being unwilling to 
draw the sword on that sacred ground, they armed them- 
selves with sticks, broke in the doors of the house in which 
Mohammed b. Hanafiya was imprisoned, rescued him, and 
escorted him out of the city. A son of Mohammed, called 
'All, who had also been throwm into prison, likewdse suc- 
ceeded in escaping, and rejoined his father at some distance 
from Mecca. 

In the following year, Ibn Zobair, who was determined 
to get rid, at all costs, of so dangerous an adversary as 
Mokhtdj, ordered his brother Mos'ab to effect a junction 
with Mohallah, the conqueror of the Khdrijites, and to 
march against Cufa. Mos'ab and Mohallab invested that 
city, and MokhtAr, making a sortie against them, was 
beaten, taken prisoner, and beheaded. 'IrAk thus, for Death o 
the second time, fell under the rule of Ibn Zobair. MokhU: 
IbrAlilm b. Mdlik, who held Mosul in the name of 
Mokhtdr, submitted to the conquerors, on condition of 
retaining his government; but Mos'ab deprived him of 
his office, and put Mohallab in his place. He himself 
was appointed governor of 'Irdlj: by his brother, and, 
having installed himself at Ikisra, placed Cufa under the 
orders of his lieutenant Hdrith. The year after, the 
Khdrijites of Susiana raised a fresh insurrection, and 
invaded 'Irdk. Mohallab had to be recalled from Mosul, 
and during his absence it was Ibrdhlm b. Mdlik whom 
Mos'ab chose to supply his place. The period of the 
pilgrimage caused a momentary truce to all these struggles, 
and in that year was seen the curious spectacle of four 
different standards planted near Mecca, belonging respec- 
tively to four party chiefs, each of whom was a pretender 
to the empire: the standard of 'Abdalldh b. Zobair, 

Caliph of Mecca ; that of the Caliph of Damascus, 'Abd 
al-Melik ; that of the son of 'All, Mohammed b. Hanafiya ; 
and that of the Khdrijites, who were at that time under 
the command of Najda b. '-^mir. Such, however, waa 
the respect inspired by the holy places, that no disorders 
resulted from the presence of so many inveterate rivals. 

The Omayyad Caliph, whoso troops had been beaten 
in Mesopotamia, and who had been hitherto content to 
watch the frontiers of Arabia, was again prevented from 
pushing on military operations more actively by the 
breaking out of troubles in Syria. At the beginning 
of A.H. (a.d. 688-689), 'Abd al-Melik having left 
Damascus at the head of a numerous army, with the 
purpose of marching against 'Irdk, the Omayyad 'Amr b.' 

Sa'ld, whom he had api)ointed governor of Damascus, took^ 
advantage of l^is absence to lay claim to the supreme power, 
and to have himself proclaimed Caliph by his partisans, 

'Abd al-Melik was obliged to retrace his steps, and to lay 
siege to his own capital. The garrison of Damascus took 
fright, and deserted their posts ; so that 'Amr b. Sa'ld, 
ab^doned by his followers, was compelled to surrender at 
discretion. 'Abd al-Melik at first meant to spare him, but 
he afterwards changed his mind, and struck off his head 
with his own hand. Scarcely had he suppressed this revolt^ 
when the Emperor of Constantinople, Justinian IL, in viola- 
tion of the thirty years’ truce formerly concluded between 
Mo'dwiya I. and Constantine lY., sent a Greek army to 
invade Syria. 'Abd al-Melik was obliged to buy peaor 
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for the time, for he reqniitMl all his forces to dispute the 
empire with the son of Zobair. He consent^, it is 
asserted, to pay the Greeks an indemnity of one thousand 
pieces of gold weekly. He then gave his attention to the 
renewal of the projected expedition against Ir^k. Mos^ab 
the Zobairite h^ rendered himself odious to the inhabit- 
ants of Basra and Cufa by his exactions, and a party 
favourable to *Abd al-Melik was already forming in those 
cities. The Omayyad Caliph marched forth at the head 
of an army com|x>sed of Syrians and Egyptians, and 
encamped three parasangs from the plain of Dair al- 
JAthallk, not far from the site of Baghddd, where Mosab 
had established his army. Before joining battle, ‘Abd al- 
Melik had written secretly to all the chiefs of Mos*ab’s 
army, making them the most seductive promises if they 
would agree to desert the cause of Mos*ab. This step was 
crowned with success, and on the eve of the l)attle, which 
took place on the 13th JomAdi IL, a.h. 71 (23d Nov- 
ember 690), several of these generals passed into the 
efeat camp of ‘Abd al-Melik with arms and baggage. Mos’ab 
id nevertheless attacked his enemy, but during the battle he 
found himself deserted by his troops, and, not choosing 
to survive his defeat, ho caused himself to be slain. This 
victory opened the gates of Cufa to *Abd al-Mclik, and all 
TrAk received him with acclamations. He remained forty 
days at Cufa, and then, having given the government to 
his brother Bishr, while KhAlid b. ‘AbdallAh received that 
of Basra, he returned in triumph to Damascus. Soon 
after, the Omayyad arms having sustained a check from 
the KhArijites in FArsistAn, the (Juliph gave KhAlid orders 
to march against those sectaries w'ith the support of 
Mohallab, wio was their terror, and of the governor of 
Key. KhAlid succeeded completely in this expedition, 
and drove the KhArijites out of AhwAz, FArsistAn, and 
KirmAn, On his side, the Omayyad Caliph stirred uj> a 
revolt in KhorAsAn, a province which still remained faithful 
to the Zobairite cause. Its governor was treacherously 
assassinated by his lieutenant Bokair, who received, as the 
price of this service, the governorship of the province. 

Only Arabia now remained to Ibu Zobair. In a.h. 72 
‘Abd al-Melik made jireparations for depriving him of it. 
jcond Accordingly he raised an army; but when his generals 
ege of found that another siege of Mecca was in contemplation, 
not one of them was willing to accept such a mission. An 
obscure officer, HajjAj b. Yiisuf, l)oldly offered to lead the 
expedition, ‘Abd al-Melik had little confidence in him, 
and therefore at first placed only two or three thousand 
horsemen under his command. HajjAj set out, traversed 
the HijAz without resistance, and i>itched his camp at TAif, 
not far from Mecca, Ibn Zobair tried to dislodge him ; 
but in the frequent encounters between his trooi)8 and 
those of HajjAj, the latter always had the advantage. 
‘Abd al-Melik then decided on sending him a reinforcement 
of five thousand men, on receiving which HajjAj invested 
Mecca. The blockade lasted several months, during which 
the city was a prey to all the horrors of siege and famine. 
HajjAj had set up balistas on the neighbouring heights, 
and poured a hail of stones on the city and the Ka ba. 
Famine at length triumphed over the last adherents of the 
son of Zobair. Ten thousand fighting men, and even 
several of the sons of the pretender, left tlie city and 
surrendered. Mecca being thus left without defenders, 
HajjAj took possession of it and invested the Ka‘ba. Then 
liie son of Zobair, seeing that ruin was inevitable, went to 
his mother AsmA, who had reached the age of a hundred, 
and asked her counsel. She answered that he must die 
sword in hand ; and when, in embracing him for the last 
time, she felt the cuirass which he wore, she exclaimed 
that such a precaution was unworthy of a man resolved to 
iMrish. ‘AbdallAh took off his cuirass, and taking refuge in 


the Ka‘ba, passed the night there in prayer. daybreak of 
the 14th of JomAdl I. in the year 73 (1st October 692), 
the Omayyad troops made their way into the mosque. 
‘AbdallAh attacked them furiously, notwithstanding bis 
advanced age, but at last fell, overwhelmed by numbers. Death 
His head was cut off, carried to H^i^, and sent by the^* iba 
victorious general to Damascus.^ Zobair, 

With Ibn Zobair perished the influence which the early 
companions of Mohammed had hitherto exercised over Islam. 

Medina and Mecca, though they continued to be the Holy 
Cities, had no longer the j)olitical importance which had 
enabled them to maintain a struggle with Damascus. 
TomiX)ral interests, rei)ro8ented by Damascus, will hence- 
forth have precedence over those of religion ; policy wull 
outweigh fanaticism ; ^ and the centre of Islam, now per- 
manently removed beyond the limits of Arabia, will be 
more easily affected by foreign influences, and assimilate 
more readily their civilizing elements. Damascus, Cufa, 
and Basra will attract the flower of all the Moslem 
j)rovincos ; and thus that great intellectual, literary, and 
scientific movement which is to reach its apogee under the 
‘AbbAsid Caliphs at BaghdAd, will become daily more 
marked. 

By the death of the son of Zobair, ‘Al>d al-Melik ’A al- 
remained sole Caliph; for Mohammed b. Hanaflya 
reckoned for nothing since the death of MokhtAr, whose 
creature he had been. The only remaining danger was 
from the KhArijites, who, though incessantly repulsed, as 
incessantly returned to the charge. HajjAj had remained 
after his vicjtory at Mecca, where he was occupied in 
rebuilding the Ka’ba, ruined for the second time by his 
engines of war. In the year 75, ‘Abd al-Melik, alarmed 
at the news wliicsh reached him from Persia and ‘JrAk, 
named HajjAj governor of that province, and gave him the 
most extensive powers for the re-establishrnont of order. 

The troops of ‘IrAk, who accompanied Mohallab in an 
expedition against the KhArijites, had abandoned their 
general and dispersed to their homes, and notliing could 
induce them to return to their duty. HajjAj, arriving ii> 
unexpectedly at Cufa, ascended the pulpit at the moment 'I lAk. 
when the }>eople were assembled for morning })rayer8, and 
delivered an energetic address to them, which depicts his 
character so well, that some passages from it may be 
cited : — 

“Men of Cufa, I sco Ixsforo mo lioads ripe for the liarvost, and 
the rcujMjr— 1 am he! 1 Hcem to myself already to see blood 
lietwoen turbans and shoulders. 1 urn not one of those who can 
be frightened by an inflated bag of skin, nor need any one think 
to squeeze mo like dried flgs. I have been chosen on good 
grounds ; and it is because I liavo been seen at work that I have 
been picked out from unioiig others. The prince of the Believers 
has spread before him the aiTows of his (juiver, and has tried every 
one of them by biting its wood. It is my wood that he has found 
the hardest and the bitterest, and 1 am the arrow which he shoota 
against you.” 

Thereupon HajjAj ordered that every man capable of 
bearing arms should immediately join Mohallab in Susiana, 
and swore that all who made any delay should have their 
heads struck off. This threat produced its effect, and 
HajjAj proceeded to Basra, where liis presence was followed 
by the same result. Mohallab, reinforced by the army of 
‘IrAk, at last succeeded, after a struggle of eighteen 
months, in subjugating the KhArijites, and was able, at 
the beginning of a.h. 78, to return to ^jjAj at Basra. 

The latter loaded him with honours and made him 

1 On these events, see Quatrem^re, Mhnoire historiqtie sur la vi^ 
d^AM^Allah b, Zobair. Paris, 1832. 

> It is said that the Caliph 'Abd al-Melik affected great piety Itefore- 
his elevation. At the moment when he was ffrst saluted with the titl» 
of Caliph, he closed a copy of the Korar 'vhich was in his hands, say* 
ing : “ We must now part. ” 
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governor of KhoriteAn,* whence he directed several expedi- 
tions agaioLst Transoxiana. 

While Mohallab was fighting against the KhAryitea in 
Persia, HajjAj himself had had to struggle against rebel- 
lion. Three KhArijites, 9Alih, Shablb, and Moterrif, had 
succeeded in creating a party in Mesopotamia and ‘IrAlf. 
The second had even pushed his audacity so far as to 
march upon Cufa, and for a moment had occupied that 
city. HajjAj overcame the rebels; and through his 
vigilance, Katerl b. al-FojA’a, another KhArijite chief, after 
being pursued as far as TabaristAn, on the Caspian Sea, 
was taken and killed by two Omayyad generals. 

When he gave the government of KhorAsAn to Mohallab, 
HajjAj had committed that of SijistAn to ‘Obaid AllAli b. 
Abi Bakra. At the beginning of a.h. 79, *Obaid AllAh's 
troops were beaten by the king of KAbiil. HajjAj thought 
it advisable to remove ‘Obaid AllAh and to rc[)lace him 
by the cai)tain of his guards, 'Abd al-RahmAn b. al-Ash*afch. 
tbn al- This was a bad choice, for Ibn al-Ash ath had often given 
Ash ath. proofs of an insuborrlinate temi)er, and HajjAj soon had 
occasion to repent of it. In fact, soon after his arrival 
in SijistAn, ‘Abd al-lUhmAn, whose army was composed 
of contingents from Cufa and Basra, always ready for 
revolt, conceived the design of an insurrection against the 
authority of HajjAj. Popular movements often go beyond 
the object first jiroposcd ; and not only did the troops 
w’elcome joyfully the idea of marching against the hated 
governor of ‘IrAk, but they even proclaimed the dethrone- 
ment of ‘Abd al-Melik, and saluted Ibn al-A8h‘ath as 
Caliph. The new pretender entered FArsistAn and AhwAz, 
and it was in tin's last ])rovincc, near Shuster, that 
HajjAj came up witli him, after receiving from Syria the 
reinforcements which he had demanded in all haste from 
the C'ali})h. HaijAj was beaten and obliged to retreat, 
Ibn al-Ash'ath jmrsued him as far as Basra, which o})ened 
its gates to him; but fortune soon changed, and he 
was again driven out by his adversary. Ibn al-Ash*ath 
then turned his arms against Cufa, and with aid from 
within, obtained ])osscssion of it; thus cutting the cora- 
munic^itions of HajjAj with Syria. The latter, thus com- 
pelled to leave Basra, took the field, and jntched his 
<ia.mp at J)air al-JaniAjim, two days’ journey from Basra. 
Ibn al-Asliath marched against him at the head of his 
army. The condition of 'JrAk caused the greatest uneasi- 
ness at Damascus, and ‘Abd al-Melik ho}>cd to stifle the 
revolt by ]jroposiiig to the insurgents tho dismissal of 
HajjAj from liis i>ost. The insurgents rejected this offer, 
and hostilities recommenced. At tlic end of tliree months, 
in JomAdl II., a.h. 83 (July 702), a decisive action 
took place. Victory declared for HajjAj. Ibn al-Ash*ath 
fled to Basra, where ho managed to collect fresh troops; 
but, having been again beaten, he took refuge in Susiana, 
from whicli he was driven by a son of HajjAj. The rebel 
then retired into SijistAn, and afterwards sought an asylum 
with the king of KAbiil. As soon as his partisans had 
rejoined him, he penetrated into KhorilsAn, in order to 
raise an insurrection there. The governor of this province 
was at that time Yazld, son of the celebrated Mohallab, 
who had died in the year 82. Yazld marched against 
Ibn al-Ash‘ath, and cut his army to pieces. From that 
time the pretender disa]»peared ; and it is thought that, 
having again taken refuge with the king of KAbiil, he 
was betrayed by him and put to death.'-^ It was during 


* In A.H. 78, 'AM al-Melik had inadt* KhonlsAn and Sijistan depend- 
ent on the governor of ‘Irak, eo that had the right of directly 
aominating the governors of those provinces. 

* This king of KAbdl is called Ratbll or Rotbil by some historians, 
and Zenbfl by others. See Weil, Ocschichte dcr CKalifmy i. 449; 
Tabari, transl. by Zotenberg, iv. 127 ; and Mas’udl, tranal, by Barbier 

Meynard, index, a v. iiotbil. According to Abolfeda’s Oeography^ 
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this long struggle that, in the year 83, HajjAj laid the 
foundations of the city of WAsit (the Intermediate) ; so 
called because it is situated midway between Cufa and 
Basra. Some time after the suppression of this revolt, in 
the year 84, HajjAj deprived Yazld b. Mohallab of the 
government of KhorAsAn, accusing him of imrtiality 
towards the rebels, and appointed in his stead first his 
brother Mofaddal b. Mohallab, and nine months after 
Kotaiba b. Mosiim, who was destined at a later period to 
extend the sway of the Moslems in the East as far as 
China. 

I While these events were taking place, ‘Abd al-Melik Progre 
was engaged in the West in a struggle against tho Greeks. 

We have seen that in the year 69 the Caliph, comi)elled 
as he then was to direct all his efforts towards ‘JrAk and 
Arabia, had concluded a disgraceful peace with Justinian 
IL It was not till a.h. 73 (a.d. 692-693) that he 
resumed hostilities in Armenia, Asia Minor, and Africa. 

The operations in Asia Minor and in Armenia were 
entrusted to Mohammed b, MerwAn, brother of the Caliph, 
and to ‘OthniAn b. Walld. They bc^t the Greeks at 
first; but, in consequence of subsequent reverses, the 
Moslems were com})clled to accept peace, which was 
broken anew by the Greeks about tlie year 75 or 76, the 
Caliph in one of his letters to Justinian II. having used 
expressions which displeased tho Christian monarch. In 
retaliation, Justinian threatened to have legends offensive 
to Islam struck on his coins. As, up to that time, the 
Moslems had no special coinage of their own, and princi- First 
)>ally used liyzantine and Persian money, this menace led-^^*^^*® 
‘Abd al-Mclik to institute a })urcly Arabic coinage, 
was a Jew of TaimA, named Somair, who commenced its 
fabrication, Justinian II. refused to receive these coins 
in payment of the tribute, and declared tho treaty at an 
end. The incensed Moslems fought valiantly, and suc- 
ceeded in extending their frontiers to Mar‘ash, on the 
side of Asia Minor, and to Amid, on the side of Armenia. 

From this time forth tho Moslems made yearly expedi- 
tions against the Greeks ; but they wore only razzias, for 
wliich tho Greeks often avenged themselves by incursions 
into tho territory of Islam. 

In Africa we have seen that ‘Okba b, NAfi' had been 
slain by the Berbers, who had taken KairawAii, In the 
year 73 ‘Abd al-Melik sent HassAn b. No‘mAn into 
Africa, at the head of a numerous army. lie retook 
KairawAn, swept the coast as far as Carthage, ex] celling 
tile Greek garrisons from all the fortified place.*!, and 
then, turning his arms against tho Berbers, beat tlicm so 
completely that they submitted for a long time to the 
tribute and the conscription. But when HassAn left Africa, 
the Greeks, under the successor of Justinian, retook the 
coast-line. !HassAn prepared to return to Africa, but he 
previously demanded from tlie governor of Egjqit, ‘Abd 
al-*Azlz, the recall of a freedman, whom he had appointed 
governor of a part of the province of Africa. ‘Abd al- 
*Azlz refused, and HassAn went to Damascus to complain 
to the Caliph. Soon after his arrival at the capiti he 
died, and the governor of Egypt placed MiisA b. Nosair 
at the head dJ the expedition. This general reconquered 
the seaboard as far as Carthage, and drove the Greeks 
permanently from it. The daring MiisA continued his 
triumphant march, and took jxissession of the whole of 
the coast to Tlemcen. One of his lieutenants, in the 
year 82, carried a reconnaissance by sea as far as Sicily, 

The Moslem fleet having been destroyed by a storm, 

MiisA equipped another, and entrusted its command to his 
brother ‘AbdallAh, who returned to Sicily and effected a 


p. 848, Ibn al'Ash'ath was killed in the province of Arrokhiy (Axra* 
choeia), and hie head was sent to Damascus and Egypt. 
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razzia there. Merw^n, the father of 'Abd al-Mellk, had 
designated as successor to the latter his other son, *Abd 
al-‘^lz, governor of Egypt. *Abd al-‘A 2 lz having died 
in the year 84, ‘Abd al-Melik chose as heirs of the empire, 
first his son Walld, and after him his second son SolaiinAn.^ 
He himself survived 'Abd al-‘Azlz only two years, and 
died 14th Shawwdl 86 (8th October 705), at the age 
of about sixty. His reign was one of the most unquiet 
in the annals of Islam, but also one of the most 
glorious. ‘Abd al-Melik not only brought triumph to the 
cause of the Omayyads, but extended and strengthened 
the Moslem power externally. Amid so many grave 
anxieties, he yet found time for his pleasures. He was 
passionately fond of poetry, and his court was crowded 
with poets, whom he loaded with favours, even if they 
were Christians, like Akhtal. In his reign flourished 
also the two celebrated rivals of Akhtal, Jarir and 
Farozdak.^ 

V'alld I. 6. Immediately on his accession Walld confinned 
Hajjdj in the government of ‘IrAt, and appointed as 
governor of Medina his cousin *Omar b. *Abd al-*Aziz, who 
was received there with joy, his piety and gentle character 
being well known. Under his government important 
works w’ere undertaken at Medina and Mecca by order of 
Walld, who, having no rivals to struggle against, was 
able to give his attention to pacific occu]mtioiis. The 
mosque of Medina was enlarged, wells were sunk, the 
streets widened, and hospitals established. At Mecca 
many improvements were introduced. The reputation of 
*Omar attracted to the two Holy Cities a great number of 
the inhabitants of *lrAk) who were groaning under the iron 
hand of HajJAJ. The latter, who was not a man to let his 
prey escape from his grasp, was so urgent with Walld 
that he obtained the dismissal of *Omar b, ‘Abd al-‘Azlz in 
the year 93, and the appointment of ‘OthmAn b. HayyAn 
at Medina, and of KliAlid b. *AbdallAh at Mecca. These 
two i)refects compelled the refugees at Mecca and Medina 
to return to TrAk, where many of them were cruelly treated 
and even put to death by HajjAj. It was probably Ids 
cruelty which drove so many men of TrAk to eidist in the 
armies of the East and the South ] and this may in some 
degree account for the unheard-of successes of Kotaiba b. 
Moslim in Transoxiana, and of Mohammed b. KAsim in 
India. They may also be explained by the ambition of 
HajjAj, who, it is said, cherished the jjroject of creating 
a vast empire for himself to the east and south of the 
Moslem realm, and had secretly promised the government 
of China to the first of his generals who should reach that 
country. Be this as it may, in the course of a very few 
years Kotaiba conquered the whole of llokharia, KhArizm, 
and Transoxiana or MA warA-annahr, as far as the frontiers 
of China. Meanwhile Mohammed b. KAsim invaded 
MokrAn, Sind, and MiiltAn, carried off an immense booty, 
and reduced the women and children to slavery. In 
Armenia and Asia Minor, Maslama, brother of the Caliph 
Walld, and his lieutenants, also obtained numerous suc- 
cesses against the Greeks. In Armenia, Maslama even 
advanced as far as the Caucasus. , 

on- The most important achievement, however, of Walld^s 
nest reign was the conquest of Spain. The narrative of this 
r Spain, conquest belongs specially to the history of Spain ; and we 
shall therefore only touch briefly on it here. We have seen 
that, even in the Caliphate of 'Abd al-Melik, MiisA b. 
No^ir had penetrated as for as Tlemcen in Africa. Under 
Walld, MiisA, who had been appointed governor of Africa, 
entered Morocco, occupied Fez and Tangier, and then 
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returned to KairawAn, having made his lieutenant TArik 
governor of Tangier and of ^ the West of Africa. The 
town of Ceuta still held out under its governor Julian, 
who held it in the name of Witiza, King of Spain. Witiza 
having been dethroned by Eoderic, Julian thought he 
might find the Arabs usefd allies in the struggle which 
he proposed to carry on against the usurper * and entered 
into negotiations with TArik* The latter, foreseeing the 
possibility of conquering for the advantage of the Arabs a 
country which had been represented to him as a paradise, 
requested instructions from MiisA, who referred the matter 
to the Caliph. Walld gave MilsA carte blanche, and TArik 
hastened to make alliance with Julian. He first, however, 
sent four ships, with five hundred men under the command 
of Xarlf, to reconnoitre the country. This expedition was 
successful, and TArik, now certain of meeting no serious 
opposition to his landing, passed into S]>aiu himself, at the 
head of twelve thousand men, in the year 92 (a.d. 710-711), 
and landed at the spot which thence received the name of 
Jal>al-TArik, or “Mountain of XArik,” a name which was 
afterwards corrupted by the Westerns into Gibraltar. At 
the news of this invasion. Rod eric led a numerous army 
against the Arabs, but was completely routed near Cadiz, 
and perished in the conflict. MflsA, jealous of the 
success of his lieutenant, hastened to Spain with eighteen 
thousand men, and his first stop on arriving was to send 
XArik orders to suspend his march. But TArik, far from 
obeying, divided his little army irdo three corps, and 
obtained i)ossoHsion successively of Ecija, Malaga, Elvira, 
Cordova, and Toledo. MiisA, hoj)eless of arresting the 
victorious march of TArik, determined to play the part of 
a conqueror himself, and took Seville, Carmona, and 
Merida, On rejoining TArik at Toledo, the first stei) he 
took was to throw him into prison. The Caliph, how- 
ever, gave orders that he should be set at liberty and 
restored to liis command. The two comjuorors then 
shared the country between them, and, in less than 
three years, all Spain was subdued, to the very foot of 
the I’yrenccs. Meanwhile Walld, fearing to see MiisA 
declare his independence, recalled him to Damascus. He 
obeyed after appointing his son 'Abd al-'Azlz governor of 
Spain, and assigning Seville os his residence. MiisA left 
Sjiain in the month of Safar, A.n. 95 (October-November 
713), in conq»any with TArik, bringing an immense booty to 
Damascus, and leading in his train a great number of 
prisoners. His journey from Ceuta to Damascus was 
one long triuinjih. Ho reached Egypt in the month of 
Rabi* 1. in the following year (Nov.-l)ec. 714), and then 
moved on V>y short marches towards Damascus, where he did 
not arrive till two months and a half later, at the very 
moment when Walld had just breathed his last, and his 
brother SolaimAn had been saluted as Caliph. The 
renowned HajjAj had preceded his sovereign, and had 
exinred five days before the end of Ramadan, a.h. 95. 
MiisA did not receive the reward due to his distinguished 
services. Accused of peculation by the new Caliph, he 
was beaten with rods, and condemned to a fine of 100,000 
pieces of gold; and all his goods were confiscated. 
SolaimAn did not stop hero : he caused 'Abd al-‘Azlz, the 
son of MiisA, to be put to death in Spain, and carried his 
cruelty so far as to show his severed head to MiisA, asking 
him whether he recognised it. He replied that it was the 
head of a man a thousand times superior to him who had 
ordered his death. MiisA died soon after. As for TArik, 
there is no further mention of him after the beginning of 
the reign of SolaimAn, and we must therefore suppose 
that he retired into private life. 


’ According to EMtem chronicles, Julian’s hatred of Boderic trost 
from the latter’i having dishonoured his daughter. 


1 'Abd al-Melik hod several other sons, two of whom, Yazid and 
HishAm, also reigned. 

* See CauBsin de Perceval, JowmtU oiiaiigue, 2* sArie, vols. ziU. 
and ziv. 
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«oUi- 7. Solum&n hchd nearly miseed the throne. Walid, in 
the very year of his death, wished to have his son *Abd 
al-*Azlz b. Walld chosen as his successor, and had offered 
SolaimAn a great sum of money to induce him to surrender 
his rights to the Caliphate; but Solaimdn obstinately 
refused to do so. Walid went still further, and sent 
letters to the governors of all the provinces, calling on 
them to make the people take the oath of allegiance to 
his son. None except Hajjdj and Kotaiba b. Muslim 
consented thus to set at nought the order of succession 
established by ‘Abd al-Melik; and SolaimAn succeeded 
without difficulty at the death of his brother. We can 
easily conceive the hatred felt by SolaimAn for Hajj^j, 
and for all that belonged to him, far or near. Hajjaj 
himself escaped by death ; but Holairndn poured out his 
wrath on his family, and strove to undo all that he had 
done. First of all, Mohammed b. KAsim, the conqueror 
of India, wlio was cousin to HajjAj, was dismissed from 
his ])Ost and outlawed. HajjAj had deprived Yazid b. 
Mohallab of the government of Kliordsdn; Solaimdn 
conferred on him that of ‘Irak. Kotaiba b. Moslim, on 
learning the accession of SolaiinAn, knew that his own 
ruin was certain, and therefore anticipated the Caliph by 
A revolt. Hut SolaimAn induced Kotaiba’s troops to 
desert by autl)orising them to return to their homes ; and 
when the illustrious general sought to CArry his army with 
him, a conspiracy was formed against liim which ended in 
his murder. Yazid h. Mohallab, who preferred Khordsdn 
to *rriik, obtained permission to exchange. Immediately 
on liis return to Khordsdn he set on foot a series of new 
■expeditions against Jorjan and X^baristdn. But the 
inhabitants of KhordsAn, which he governed oppressively, 
made complaints against him to the C!aliph, accusing him 
of practising extortions in order to obtain such a sum of 
money as would enable him to rebel against his sovereign. 
From that day Holaiindu determined to get rid of Yazid. 
As, however, he was then dreaming of the conquest of 
Constantino] lie, he thought it prudent to dissemble his 
dissatisfaction for some time. 

I^he Byzantine empire was disturbed by internal 
troubles during the years a.d. 715-717. Solaimdn 
resolved to take advantage of these in order to rid himsolf 
for ever of the hereditary enemy of Islam, and prepared a 
formidable ex})edition. A fleet of eighteen hundred 
vessels, eqiii])])ed at Alexandria, sailed to the coasts of 
Asia Minor, took on board the Moslem army, commanded 
by Maslama, and transported it to Europe. This army 
a]>peared under the walls of Constautinojile, Ihth August 
717, five months after Leo TIL, the Isaurian, had ascended 
the throne. Once more tlie Creek fire prevailed against 
the Moslems. Their fleet was destroyed by this terrible 
engine of war ; the army could obtain no fresh supply of 
provisions, and suffered all the horrors of famine. Mt^n- 
while the Cali]>}i, who desired to be jiresent in person at 
the taking of Constantinople, had set out to join the 
army. He fell ill at Ddbik, not far from Aleppo, and died 
there on tlio 22d of September in the same year, after 
having nominated as his owm successor his cousin, ‘Omar 
b. ‘Ahd al-*Aziz, and as successor to the latter, Yazfd b. 
*Abd al-Melik, liis own brother. In vain did the new 
Caliph desiiatcli from Egypt a fleet of four hundred ships 
to carry arms and ])rovisions to the army before Constanti- 
nople ; this fliiet also w^as destroyed by the Greeks, and 
the Moslem army was decimated by famine, and soon by 
the plague as well. A hundred thousand men perished 
miserably under the walls of Constantinople, and Maslama 
brought back to Asia Minor a mere handful of soldiers, 
and uiat with great difficulty. 

OmdriL 8. ‘Omar b. ‘Abd al-*Azfj^ incensed at this disaster, 
took his revenge on the Christiana of his own states by 
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excluding them from all public employments, in spite of 
the great services they rendered there, and by loading 
them with imposts to such an extent that one public 
functionary wrote thus to the Caliph : “ If things continue 
to go on in Egypt as at present, all the Christians will 
become Moslems to escape taxation, and the State will 
lose its revenue.” To this the pious ‘Omar replied : “ I 
should look on the conversion of all the Christians as a 
great piece of good-fortune ; for God sent his prophet to 
act the part of an apostle, and not of a tax-gatherer.” By 
his religious intolerance, by the simplicity of his life, and 
by his vigour in observing the precepts of his religion and 
enforcing their observance, ‘Omar has acquired in Moslem 
history the reiiutation of a saint. But the sanctity of a 
prince does not ensure tlm greatness of a State ; and the 
reign of ‘Omar, as we shall see, was injurious rather than 
advantageous to Islam. He alienated the provincial 
governors by his severity ; and the family of ‘Abbds took 
advantage of the general discontent to stir up the jieoplo 
secretly, and thus to prepare the way for the fall of the 
dynasty. 

It will bo remembered that SolaimAn died before carry- 
ing out his purpose of deposing Yazid b. Mohallab, the 
governor of Khordsdn. ‘Omar 11. took it on himself to 
fulfil this design. He summoned Yazid to his presence, 
and on his arrival at Damascus, threw him into prison, 
and demanded the restitution of the money which he 
believed him to have misapjiropriated. As Yazid alleged 
that he could render no account of it, the Caliph banished 
him to Dahlak, a small island in the Bed Sea, but soon 
brought him back, and placed him in close confinement. 

It was not till a.h. 101, when ‘Omar JI. was dying, that 
\ azld succeeded in escaping and took refuge in ‘Irdk. 
Mokhallad, the son of Yazid, whom his father, on quit- 
ting Khor^dn, had left there as his lieutenant, was also 
summoned to Damascus, and the C^aliph at first ajqwiiited 
Jarri'ih b. ‘Abdalldh governor of that province, but soon 
after, on receiving complaints against him, replaced him 
by *Abd al-Bahmdu al-Koshairl, whom he desired to use 
every effort for the conversion of the unbelievers, rather 
than to think of extending the Moslem power by force 
of arms. With so pacific a disjiosition, it is easy to 
understand that the Caliph did not signalize his reign by 
any conquest ; except a revolt of the Khdryites in ‘Irdk, 
which was suppressed by Maslama, his caliphate was not 
distinguished by any warlike event. Its most noticeable 
occurrence, as we have said above, was the commencement 
of the ‘Abbdsid movement. 

The ‘Abbdsid family derived its name from ‘Abbds, who 'AbbAsii 
was Mohammed’s uncle on the father’s side, and who, 
during the Prophet’s life, had enjoyed universal considera- 
tion among the Moslems. It was he who, at the death of 
the Projihet, had the charge of washing the corpse. The 
first Caliphs, Abfibekr, ‘Omar, ‘Othmdn, and ‘All, showed 
the utmost deference to ‘Abbds; and his eldest son 
‘Abdalldh had been united in the closest friendship with 
Hosain, the unfortunate son of ‘AH. After the assassinar 
tion of ‘All, ^nd the slaughter of Hosain, ‘Abdalldh hod 
retired to Mecca, and there brought up his numerous 
family in hatred of the Omayyads. It was from his 
youngest son ‘AH, born a.h. 40, that the ‘Abbdsid dynasty 
sprung. Under the Caliph ‘Abd al-Melik, this *AH was 
living at Damascus ; but, on his marrying Labbdba, the 
divorced wife of ‘Abd al-Melik, the Caliph conceived a 
great aversion for ‘AH. WaHd, the son and successor of 
‘Abd al-Melik, inherited his father’s prejudices, subjected 
‘AH to every kind of insult, and drove him from his court. 

Walid’s successor, Solaimdn, gave him leave to return to 
Damascus, but ‘All, instead of availing himself of this 
permission, preferred to retire to ^omaima, a town situ- 
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ated in the south of Syria, on the confines of Arabia. It 
was in this retirement that his son Mohammed conceived 
the design of supplanting the Omayyad dynasty. We have 
said that the first "Abb^ds were closely united with the 
family of ‘AIL Mohammed b. ‘All, the ‘Abb&sid, saw 
clearly that it was only among the followers of *AIi that he 
was likely to be able to form a party. To attain this 
object, he formed the plan of making it believed that a 
descendant of the Prophet’s son-in-law had transmitted to 
him his rights to the Caliphate. It will bo remembered 
that Mohammed b. Hanafiya had come forward as a pro- 
tender to the throne at the troublous period when Ibii 
Zobair and ‘Abd al-Melik were disputing the Caliphate. 
According to the story of the ‘AbbAsids, Abd Hdsliim 
'Abdalldh, the son of Ibn Hanafiya, had gone to Homaima, 
to the house of Mohammed b. "All, and had made on his 
deathbed a legal transfer of his rights to Mohammed, by 
appointing him his heir. Whatever may be the truth 
respecting this transfer,^ Mohammed the ‘AbbAsid spread 
abroad the report of it, and chose especially for its pro- 
pagation the provinces in which the family of ‘All had 
the greatest number of adherents, ‘IrAk and KhorAsdii. 
Emissaries sent by him into those two provinces, under 
the caliphate of ‘Omar IL, began to stir up the people 
in secret against the reigning house. ‘Omar w’as probably 
acquainted with these intrigues, but lie had not time to 
repress them, for he died on the 20th or 25111 of Kajab, 
A.H. 101 (5th or 10th February 720), after a reign of 
about two years and a half. 

ITaziJ II, 9. Yazld, the son of ‘Abd al- Melik, ascended the 
throne without resistance. His first care was to pursue 
Yazld b. Mohallab, who had escaped from his prison and 
taken refuge in ‘IrAk. Besides reasons of state, Yazld II. 
had personal reasons for ill-will to Yazld b. Mohallab. 
One of the wives of the new Caliph, the same who gave 
birth to that son of Yazld II. who afterwards reigned 
under the name of Walld IL, was niece to the celebrated 
HajjAj, who, os it will be remembered, had hated and per- 
secuted Yazld b. Mohallab. Aware of the alliance of the 
new Caliph with the family of HajjAj, the sou of Mohallab 
had made every efibrt to escape as soon as he ^^as informed 
of the illness of ‘Omar II. ; for ho well knew that Yazld 
II. would spare neither him nor his family. In fact, the 
Caliph sent express orders to the prefect of ‘IrAk to arrest 
all the brothers and other members of the family of 
Mohallab who were to be found at Basra ; and this order 
was immediately carried out. But Yazld b. Mohallab had 
many partisans in ‘IrAk. He collected a small army, and 
fought with such valour that in a short time he succeeded 
in making himself master of Basra, where ho had himself 
proclaim^ Caliph. The public treasury fell into his 
hands, and he employed it in paying his troops and in 
raising fresh ones, whom he sent on expeditions into 
KhiizistAn or AhwAz, FArsistAn, MokrAn, and Sind. As 
this revolt threatened to spread far and wide, Yazld II. 
was obliged to have recourse for its suppression to the | 
celebrated Maslama. Early in a.h. 102, this illustrious 
general took the field, and completely defeated Ibn 
Mohallab near Basra. Yazld fell in the Battle, and his 
brothers fled beyond the Indus, but were pursued and 
slain by the lieutenants of Maslama. 

This revolt suppressed, Yazld II. was able to give his 
thoughts to the extension of the empire, an object which 
nad been so much neglected by his predecessor. Several 
expeditions were directed against FarghAna in Transoxiana, 
against the Khazars in Amenia, and against the Greeks 
in Asia Minor, but without any very decided results. In 

^ The 'AbbAsid Ctdiph Ma’mAn certainly did not believe in it, for he 
thought it his dnty to restore the Caliphate to the fiunily of 'All, by 
appointing es his incceNor 'All Ri4A, e descendant of the Caliph *A1L 
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Africa, serious troubles had been caused by the appoint* 
ment as governor of a certain Yazld b. Abl Mosli:^ who 
had been secretary to Hajj^, and who followed the 
example of his master’s implacable harshness. The Ber- 
bers rose in insurrection, slaughtered the unfortunate 
governor, and chose in his place Mohammed b. Aus. The 
Caliph at first ratified this choice, but soon after dismissed 
Mohammed from his post, and replaced him by Bishr b. 

SafwAn, who sent out an expedition against Sicily. 

In Europe, the Arabs obtained at first some degree of 
success. Under the orders of Samol.i, then governor of 
SjMiin, they crossed the Pyrenees, and took possession of 
Narbonne; but, having been beaten at Toulouse, they had 
to retrace their steps. It was the celebrated Abderame 
(‘AM al-RalmiAn) who effected their retreat. 

Yazld II. died three years later of a lingering illness, 
caused, it is said, by his grief for the death of a favourite 
slave-girl. At his accession, Yazld had designated as his 
successors, in the first |)lace his son HishAin, and in the 
second his son Walld. HishAm ascended the throne 
without opposition. 

10. HishAm was a pious prince and an enemy ofllihLAm. 
luxury; as rigid in his religion as ‘Omar 11. To this 
severity may in part be attributed the disturbances which 
broke out in the provinces during his reign. The 
governors were accustomed to remain loyal to the Caliphs 
only when tlio latter did not exact from them too rigorous 
an account. HishAm was, besides, very avaricious, a 
fault highly calculated to make him odious to those about 
him. Lastly, he favoured the Yemenites, and this 
alienated from lain the powerful i)arty of the Kaisites, 

All those circumstances emboldened the ‘AbbAsids to carry 
on actively their proi)aganda in ‘IrAk and KhorAsAn, and it 
succeeded beyond their hopes. The Kaisite tribes, otlended 
at seeing the Caliph bestow the best posts on Yemenites, 
were ready to espouse with enthusiasm the cause of any 
one whose aim was the overthrow of the Oinayyads. 
Kebellion had boon smouldering in the provinces for 
thirteen years ; it broke out at last at (>ufa and in the 
whole of ‘IrAk, under chiefs called Moghlra and BahhU ; 
and when these insurgents had been chastised, others 
sprung up in their i)lace, ‘Amr al-Yoslikorl, Al-‘Anazl, 
and Al-8akhtayAnl. The prefect of ‘IrAk, KhAlid b. 

I ‘AMallAh, was accused of favouring this revolt, was 
degraded, and replaced by Yfisuf b. ‘Omar, who threw 
him into prison, where he remained for eigliteeu months. 

This measure increased the discontent of the ])eople of 
‘IrAk, and a member of the family of ‘All, Zaid b. ‘All, 
collected round him a small body of j)artisans, and had 
himself proclaimed Caliph, a.h. 122 (a.h. 739-740). 
Unfortunately for Zaid, he had to do with the same Cufans Zaid b, 
whose fickleness had already been fatal to his family. In 
the moment of danger he was deserted by his troojis, 
slain in an unequal conflict, and his head sent to Damascus. 

In KhorAsAn also there were very serious disturbances. 

In the year lOG (a.d. 724-725) there had already been 
a revolt at Balkh, excited by the emissaries of the 
‘AbbAsids. The following years brought with them fresh 
troubles, which led to the dismissal of the governor of 
KhorAsAn, Asad, the brother of KhAlid b. ‘AbdallAh, who 
had been prefect of ‘IrAk. Under the successors of Asad, 
who were successively Ashras b. ‘AMallAh, Jonaid b. 

‘AM al-RahmAn, and ‘Asim b. 'AMallAh, seditions brok( 
out in Transoxiana, which were repressed with great 
difficulty ; and it was not until the year 120 that, by the 
appointment of the brave and prudent Nasr b. SayyAr 
as governor of KhorAsAn, peace was for a time restored 
to that region. The ‘AbbAsid emissaries, nevertheless, 
secretly continued their propaganda. 

In India, several provinces which had been converted 
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to Islam under the Caliphate of *Omar IL declared them- 
selves independent; and this led to the founding of 
several strong cities for the purpose of controlling those 
provinces. It was thus that the cities of MaMi^ and 
Mansdra liad their origin. 

In the north and north-west of the empire there were 
no internal disorders, but the Moslems had much to do to 
maintain themselves there against the Alans, the Turko- 
mans, and the Khazars. The illustrious Maslama lost his 
life in battle, and Merwdn b. Mohammed, afterwards 
Caliph, took his place as prefect of Armenia and Azer- 
baijan. He succeeded in imposing peace on the j^tty 
princes of the Eastern Caucasus, and in consolidating the 
Arab power in that quarter. The war against the Byzan- 
tines lasted during the whole of Hishdm’s reign. In Asia 
Minor, the Moslems reoccujned Caesarea, and laid siege to 
Nicaea. Arab writers even declare that Constantine, after- 
wards Emperor of Constantinople, was made prisoner in 
the year 114 (a.d. 732-733), but the Byzantine authori- 
ties make no mention of this fact. On the other hand, 
they notice an important defeat of the Moslem arms in 
A.D. 739. This defeat, which is acknowledged by the 
Arab ^vTiters, cost the life of their general, AbiillAh, 
surnamod al-Battdl — “the hero^' — whose prowess still 
lives in the memory of the peoj)le of Asia Minor. 

In Africa, several successive prefects were fuUy occupied 
in repressing the constant insurrections of the Berbers, 
In Spain, the attention of the Moslems was principally 
turned to avenging their defeats beyond the Pyrenees. 
As early as the second year of the reign of Hishdm, 
‘Anbasa, governor of Spain, crossed the Pyrenees, and 
pushed on military operations vigorously. Carcassonne 
and Nimes were taken. The death of Anbasa, in a.h. 
107 (a.d. 725-726), put a stop to hostilities; but they 
recommenced still more vigorously six years later. Abd 
al-BahmAn (Abderame), the same who, under Yazld 11., 
had led back to Spain the remnants of the Moslem army, 
crossed the mountains anew, and penetrated into Gascony 
by the passage of Koncevaux. The Moslems beat the 
Duke Elides, gained possession of Bordeaux, and overran 
the whole of Southern Gaul as far as the Loire. But in 
A.H. 114 (a.d. 732) Charles Martel, whose aid the Duke 
of Acjuitaine had implored, succeeded in inflicting on Abd 
al-llahnuln so severe a defeat, near Poitiers, that the 
Moslems were obliged to effect a hasty retreat, and to 
return to Spain. Two years later the new governor of 
Spain, ‘Okba b. al-Haijilj, re-entered Gaul, and pushed 
forward expeditions as far as Burgundy and Dauphin6, 
Charles Martel, with the help of the Lombards, again 
drove back the Arabs as far as Narbonne. Thenceforth 
the continual revolts of the Berbers in Africa on the one 
side, and on the other the internal troubles which disturbed 
Spain, and which led at a later period to its independence, 
offered insurmountable obstacles to the ambition of the 
Moslems, and prevented their resuming the offensive. 

Such was the state of the empire when HishAm died 
on the 6tli of llabi* IL A.H. 125 (6th Feb. a.d. 
743), after a reign of twenty years. He had not been 
wanting in energy and ability. Yet under his reign the 
Moslem power declined rather than advanced, and signs 
of the decay of the Omayyad dynasty began to show 
themselves. The history of his four successors, Walld IL, 
Yazfd IIL, IbrAhim, and MerwAn II., is but the history of 
the fall of the Omayyads. 

11. Walid IL, the son of Yazid II., ascended the throne 
without opposition at the death of HishAm ; but he soon 
made himself so much hated and despised by his debauch- 
eries and his irreligion that even the sons of HifthAm and 
of Walld L plotted with the enemies of the Omayyads. 
Yagsld. one of the sons of Walid L, went so far as to tidvA , 
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openly the title of Caliph, and to march against Damascus^ 
which Walid IL had quitted for fear of a pestilence which 
was then raging there. This step was fat^ to the Caliph. 

The inhabitants of Damascus opened their gates to Ta^d^ 
who took possession of the arsenals, and used the arma 
they contained to equip new troops. Walid IL, on hia 
side, collected his adherents and marched against his rival. 

Tlie two armies met at a place called BakhrA, on the 
confines of Syria and Arabia. Yazid had no difficulty in 
overcoming his opponent, who was abandoned by his own 
soldiers. Walid IL died fighting, having reigned little 
more than a year, and his head was taken to Damascus, 
and carried about the city at the end of a spear. (JomAdl 
IL, A.H. 126, March-April 744.) 

12. The death of Walid IL, far from appeasing the Yazid 
troubles of the State, put its unity in greater jeopardy than IIL 
ever. The distant provinces escaped from the power of 
the new Caliph. In Africa, Abd al-RahmAn b. Habib 
declared himself independent. In Spain, every emir 
aspired to free himself from a suzerainty which appeared 
to him only nominal. In KhorAsAn the AbbAsid emissaries, 
were more and more busy, acting in the name of IbrAhim 
b. Mohammed, who had become the head of the family by 
the death of his father, Mohammed b. ‘Ali. Even in Syria 
Yazid III. saw his authority disputed. Himself belong- 
ing to the sect of Mo'tazilites, who rejected the doctrine 
of predestination — a sect to which we shall have occasion 
to recur in treating of the religious history of Islam — 
he aroused all the orthodox against him. Besides this^ 
many of the Syrians, from a sudden change of feeling, 
now desired to avenge the death of Walld II. The 
inhabitants of Emesa revolted, and marclied against 
Damascus. They were beaten at a place called Thanlyat 
al-‘04:Ab, or The Eagle’s Pass, twelve miles from the 
capital. Palestine rose in its turn, and chose as its Caliph 
another Yazid, cousin of the reigning prince. This revolt 
also was suppressed. But a greater danger menaced 
Yazid III. The Omayyad MerwAn b. Mohammed, who 
was, as we have said, governor of Armenia and of Azer- 
baijAn, also prepared to dispute the supreme power with 
the Caliph of Damascus, and invaded Mesopotamia. Yazid 
IIL, in his alarm, offered him the government of this last 
province as the price of peace. MerwAn accepted these 
conditions, but he would probably not have loft his rival 
long at rest, had not the latter died after a reign of only 
six months. 

13. Yazid III. left his brother IbrAhim as his successor. IbrAlil 
At the news of Yazld’s death, MerwAn collected a power- 
ful army and entered Syria. Having beaten IbrAhlm’s 
generals one after the other and taken Emesa, he advanced 
rapidly towards Damascus. SolaimAn b. HishAm tried to 
oppose his march, but he was defeated at *Ain al-Jarr, 
between Baalbec and Damascus, and the Caliph IbrAhim 
took flight ; while SolaimAn, the son of HishAm, laid hands 

on the public treasure, and then fled in turn. MerwAn 
entered Damascus, and caused himself to be proclaimed 
Caliph. The reign of IbrAhim had lasted only two months. 
IbrAhim himself soon acknowledged the new Caliph, and 
submitted to fiis authority. 

14. MerwAn II. was a man of energy, and might have 
revived the strength of his dynasty, if the ferment in the IL 
east of the empire had been less strong. Unfortunately 
for him, the AbbAsid movement had never ceased to gain 
ground in KhorAsAn, and the chief adherent of the fa^y 
of AbbAs, AbA Moslim, was in no degree inferior to the 
Caliph in energy and ability. This AbA Moslim, whose 
origin is obscure and disput^ had been distinguii^ed by 
the AbbAsid Mohammed b. ‘AU, the same who aheged that 
he had been appointed heir to the claims of the family of 
*Ali to the supreme power. If we may believe riie legend. 
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Mohammed had even foretold that the accession of his 
family would take place in the year of ike aee^ through 
the efforts of Abii Moslim, and that one of his three sons 
would ascend the throne. These three sons were ; IbrA- 
hinii *Abdall4h, called Abti ’l-*Abbd^ and *Abdall^, called 
Abd JaTar. "Vi^atever we may think of this prediction, 
it is certain that under Merwdn II. Abd Moslim was the 
principal emissary of the ‘Abbdsid Ibrdhlm, and had been 
able to form a vast conspiracy in Khordsdn, which broke 
out in A.H. 128, at the very moment when it had been dis- 
covered by Nasr b. Sayydr, the Omayyad governor of the 
province. Even before this, Merwdn 11. had had to repress 
disorders which had broken out in Syria, Palestine, and 
Trdk ; and the Caliph could now rely so little on Syria 
that he had thought it necessary to quit Damascus, and to 
fix his abode at Harrdn, in Mesoi)otamia. On learning 
the revolt of Abd Moslim, Merwdn II. wrote to Nasr b. 
Sayydr, directing him to act with vigour against the 
fomenters of sedition. It was easier to give such an order 
than to execute it, for Abd Moslim was at the head of a 
numerous army, absolutely devoted to the 'Abbdsids. 
Merwdn II. thought it necessary at the same time to 
secure the person of the 'Abbdsid pretender Ibrdhim, who 
was still living at Homaima. Ibrdhim was therefore 
arrested, conveyed to Harrdn, and thrown into prison. 
He found means, however, of communicating with his 
lieutenant Abd Moslim, and the latter, who had received 
the most extensive powers from his chief, marched direct 
upon Merv, the capital of Khordsdn, and drove out the 
governor Nasr. At the news of this the Calipli, no longer 
able to restrain his anger, had his captive Ibrdhim put 
to death ; an execution which, at a later period, brought 
uix)n the Omayyads the most terrible reprisals. The 
brother of Ibrdhim, Abd ’l-*Abbds, surnamed Raffdh, 
“The Sanguinary,” on account of his cruelties, having 
by Ibrdhlm’s death become chief of the 'Abbdsids, 
immediately quitted Homaima with all the members of 
his family, and took refuge in Khordsdn, that his pre- 
sence there might sanction and encourage the insurrection. 
Abd Moslim, now master of Khordsdn by the capture of 
Merv, had meanwhile sent an army against *lrdk, under 
the orders of l^litaba b. Shablb, who hid beaten the 
Omayyad army, commanded by Yazld b. Hobaira, 
governor of that province. In a.h. 132 Abd *l-'Abbds 
arrived at Merv. After remaining there some time, 
waiting for a favourable moment, he decided on openly 
Al-Saffah assuming the title of Caliph. He installed himself 
wsumes governor’s palace, and thence went in state to 

ol Caliph. mosque, where he mounted the pulpit, and officiated 


in the capacity of successor of the Prophet. All those 
present took the oath of allegiance to him, and Abd 
’l-'Abbds returned to the palace, over which the black 
flag was flying, black being the distinctive colour of the 
'Abbdsids.® But he did not remain long at Merv, 
Committing the government of that city to his uncle 
Ddwdd, he went to review his army, and divided it 
into several corps, which he directed against different 
points. After this he went to Chaldasa, and there estab- 
lished himself in a 8^)ot not far from Cufa, to which he 
gave the name of Hdshimlyo, or the city of Hdshim, the 
ancestor of his own family and of that of the Prophet 
Another of his uncles, ‘AbdalUh b. ‘All, whom he had sent 
on an expedition against the city of Shahrozdr, took pos- 
session of that place, and leaving Abd *Aun ‘Abd al-Melik b. 

Yazld there as governor, rejoin^ his nephew and sovereign 
at Hdshimlya. Meanwhile the Omayyad Caliph had 
marched against Shahrozdr. Abd ‘Aun went out to meet 
him, and w^os joined by a strong reinforcement of cavalry 
under ‘Abdalldh b. ‘All. The ‘AbbAsids only numbered 
forty-five thousand soldiers, but these were experienced 
and resolute warriors. The Omayyad army, though much 
more numerous, was ill commanded and devoid of spirit. 

A battle ensued, and fortune favoured the rebels. In 
vain did MerwAn show himself everywhere ; his soldiers 
gave way and repassed the ZAb in disorder, hurrying away 
in their flight the unfortunate MerwAn. ( J omAdi II. 1 1 , a.h. Triumph 
132, 2r)th January 750.) This victory cost the Omayyads®^ t^ 
their empire. MerwAn attempted at first to take refuge 
at Mosul ; but the inhabitants of that city having declared 
for the enemy, the prince went to his cajutal HarrAn, 
whence he was soon driven by the army of ‘AbdallAh b, 

‘All. From HarrAn MerwAn fled successively to Kmeso, 
to Damascus, to Palestine, and finally to Egypt. He was 
jmrsued without intennission by fJAlih, brother of ‘Abd- 
allAh b. ‘All, who at last came up with him at BAslr, 
on the frontiers of the Delta. MerwAn took refuge in a 
Coptic church ; but the ‘AbbAsids pursued him into the 
building, and slew him at the foot of the altar. His head 
was cut off and sent to Cufa, where the new Caliph then 
was. 

Thus perished in the East the dynasty of the house of 
Omayya, which, having been founded by usurpation, had 
only maintained itself by shedding torrents of blood, and 
was destined to perish in blood. We now enter upon 
the history of the new dynasty, whose origin we have 
described, and under which the power and glory of Islam 
reached their highest i)oint. 

Here we give the 


Genealogical Table of the Omayyads. 


Mohammed. 
14. Mkrwan II. 


Omayya, 


’l-'As. 


Abu 
Hakam. 

4. MekwanI. 


• 6. 'Aim al-Melik. 


6. Walid I. 
I 


7. SolaimXn. 


VL Yazid III. 13. IbrXhIm. 


9. YazId II. 
11. Wali'i) II. 


'Abd al-'Azfz. 
8. 'Omar II. 


10. Hisham. 


Harb. 

Abu 
1. Mo'a'wiya I. 
2. YAzfD I. 

8. Mo'Awiya IL 


^ To undentand this allusion we must know that Merwdn II, had 
received the nickname of ^ftjnAr, “the ass," on account of his temper- 
ance and the strength of his constitution. 

^ Historians are divided as to the date at which black became the 
'AbbAsid colour. According to some, the first 'AbbAsids wore a robe 


of black silk as early as at the battle called that of the Camel 
According to others, it was only after the murder of IbrAhim by Mer- 
wAn that the 'Abb^ids adopt^ black as a sign of mourning. See 
Quatremore, Mhrunres hietoriques eur la dynastie den khali/u Ahbae* 
tides. Paris, 1887 
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Sect. II.— The 'AbbAsids. 

ibd 1. From the death of MerwAn may be reckoned the 
•l-’AbbAsreal accession of the ‘AbbAsid dynasty to the Caliphate, 
il-Saffih thus returned to the hands of the grand-nephews 
of the Prophet. Abii ^l-*AbbAs, whose proper name was 
•AbdallAh, and who afterwards received the surname of 
SaffAh, was, as has been said above, a man of energetic 
will, who hesitated at nothing to ensure the triumph of 
his dynasty. When he caused himself to be proclaimed 
Caliph at Cufa, one of his partisans, Abii Salama, who had 
till then believed that Abd l-*AbbAs was working to restore 
the posterity of *A11 to the throne, and not to gain posses- 
sion of the empire for himself, hesitated to take the oath 
of obedience to the new Caliph. Abii ’l-*Abb{ls immedi- 
ately resolved on liis destruction, but fearing that Abii 
Salama might have a secret understanding with the con- 
queror of KhorAsAn, ho began by sending his own brother 
Abii Ja*far into that province to sound Abii Moslim. The 
latter loudly disclaimed any alliance with Abii Salama, 
and, that no suspicion might rest upon him, he sent a 
confidential agent to Cufa^ and had Abii Salama assas- 
sinated. Still further to prove his zeal for the house of 
'AbbAs, Abii Moslim also got rid of SolaimAn b. Kathir, 
another ‘AbbAsid emissary, whom he suspected of partiality 
towards the family of ‘Ah. On his side, Abii ^-‘AbbAs 
caused ‘AbdallAh b. Mo'Awiya, an adherent of ‘All’s family, 
bo be treacherously slain, though he had distinguished 
himself in the wars against MerwAn. As for the Omayyads, 
they were systematically followed up and put to death. 
The new Caliph desired to exterminate that family, not 
only for the sake of revenge, but also that ho might deprive 
the Syrians of any pretext for fresh insurrections. In 
fact, hardly had Abii ’l-‘AbbAs been proclaimed Calijih at 
Cufa, when the Omayyad governor of Kinnesrin, Abii 
’1-Ward b. Kauthar, notwithstanding that he had taken 
the oath to the new sovereign, gave the signal for revolt 
in the name of the Omayyads. Abii ’l-*AbbAs immediately 
ordered his uncle ‘AbdallAh b. ‘All, who had been made 
governor of Palestine, to act with the utmost rigour 
against all members of the Omayyad family on whom he 
could lay his hands. That he might let none of them 
escape, ‘AbdallAh pretended to grant an amnesty to 
all Omayyads who should come in and acknowledge the 
new Cali})h, and even promised them the restitution of 
all their property. Ninety members of that unfortunate 
family allowed themselves to be entrapped by these 
specious promises, and ‘AbdallAh, on pretence of sealing 
the reconciliation of the two parties, invited them to 
a banquet. But when they were all collected, a body 
of executioners rushed into the hall, and slew the | 
Omayyads with blows from whips and rods. A grandson j 
of HishAm, ‘Abd al-RahmAn b. Mo‘Awiya, who had taken I 
refuge in Africa, alone escaped this massacre. It was he 
who, at a later date, founded in Spain the Omayyad 
dynasty of Cordova. The cruelty of the ‘AbbAsids excited 
a feeling of horror in the whole of Syria, and the revolt 
soon became general. Abii ’1-Ward b. Kauthar found 
himself at the head of forty thousand men, and pitched 
his camp at Marj al-Akhram, a plain near Kinnesrin. 
The revolt spread even to Meso|X)tamia and TrAk. One 
of MerwAn’s former generals, IshAk b. Moslim, laid siege 
to Harr An, while Yazld b. Hobaira, formerly governor of 
‘IrAk, raised an insurrection at WAsit. In KhorAsAn also, 
as many as thirty thousand malcontents took up arms 
against Abii Moslim. Notwithstanding this formidable 
display of force, the ‘AbbAsids remained conquerors. In 
Syrian ‘AbdallAh b. ‘All beat Abii ’l-Ward at Maij al- 
Akhram. Abd Ja‘far, brother of the Caliph, compelled 
Is^Ak b. Moslim and Yazld b. Hobaira in succession to 


submit. Lastly, Abd Moslim quieted the rising in 
KhorAsAn. Mosul also attempted an insurrection, but 
YahyA, a brother of the Caliph, quenched the revolt in 
strums of blood. All the provinces being thus reduced 
to peace, the new Caliph distributed them among the 
principal members of his family and his best generals 
To his brother Abd Ja'far he gave a part of Mesopotamia, 
AzerbaijAn, and Armenia ; to his uncle ‘AbdallAh b. ‘All, 

Syria; to his uncle DAwdd, Arabia, H^Az, YamAma, 
and Yemen ; to his cousin b. Md^ the province of 
Cufa. Abd Moslim continued in possession of the govern- 
ment of KhorAsAn, Transoxiana, and a part of FArsistAn. 

Egypt was entrusted to Abd *Aun. Another uncle of the 
Caliph, SolaimAn b. ‘All, received the government of 
Basra, with Bahrain and ‘OmAn. Lastly, the province of 
Mosul was taken from the cruel Yahya, and granted to 
one of the uncles of Abd ’l-‘AbbAs, IsmA‘11 b. who 
received besides the government of AhwAz. In Sind, the 
Omayyad governor h^ succeeded in maintaining himself, 
but was defeated by an army sent against him under 
MdsA b. Ka‘b, and the black standard of the ‘AbbAsids 
was raised over the city of Mansdra. If we omit Africa 
and Spain in describing this division of the provinces of 
the empire, it is because the ‘AbbAsids never gained any 
real footing in Sjiain, while Africa remain^ in only 
nominal subjection to the new dynasty. 

Abd ’l-*AbbAs, after having definitively established his 
power, left the town of HAshuniya and fixed his residence 
at AnbAr, where he died on the 13th of Dhd ’1-Hijja, a.h. 

136 (9th June 754). 

2. Abd ’l-‘AbbAs had designated as his successors, first AbA Ja 
Abd Ja*far, and after him his cousin *isA b. MdsA. At 
the moment of the death of Abd ’l-‘AbbAs, Abd Ja*far, 
who then assumed the title of Al-Mansdr, “the Victo- 
rious,” was not in ‘IrAk. He had undertaken the leader- 
ship of the pilgrims who had started on the journey to 
Mecca, and among whom figured the celebrated Abd 
Moslim. ‘AbdallAh b. ‘All, uncle of Abd ’l-‘AbbAs, dis- 
satisfied at having been excluded from the succession, 
took advantage of this absence to revolt. Having raised 
an army and proclaimed himself Caliph, he marched 
against Hairdn and laid siege to it. On receiving this 
news, Abd Ja‘far hastened to return to AnbAr in company 
with Abd Moslim, whom he placed at the head of his 
troops, and sent against the rebel. At the approach 
of Abd Moslim, ‘Ab^Ah, who had among his troops a 
body of seventeen thousand men of KhorAsAn, fearing 
that they might declare for Abd Moslim, had them all 
slaughtered, as the historians assert, by his Syrians, and 
then hastened to meet his enemy. The two armies met 
at Nisibis, and, after a number of skirmishes, a decisive 
engagement took place on the 7th of JomAdl II., a.h. 137 
(28th November 754). ‘AbdallAh was defeated and com- 
pelled to submit to Al-Mansdr, who spared his life. The 
new and brilliant service thus rendered by Abd Moslim to 
his sovereign ought to have placed him even higher in the 
favour of Mansdr than he already stood. On the contrary, 
it was the cause of his ruin. The Caliph wished to com- 
mit the task oi maintaining order in Syria to Abd Moslim; 
but the latter refused to give up his government of 
KhorAsAn, where he enjoyed an extraordinary reputation, 
and possessed numerous ^herents, and, instead of obeying 
the order of the Caliph, directed his march towards the 
East. Thenceforth Mansdr looked on him only as a 
dangerous rebel, and sought for means of getting rid of 
him. On pretence of cozening with him on business of 
state, he induced him to come to MadAin (the ancient 
Ctesiphon), caused him to be put to death by his guards, 
and order^ his body to be thrown into the Tigris. Thus 
miserably perished the real founder of the ‘AbbAsid 
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dynasty, after having accomplished his work, which, as 
the historians assert, cost the lives of more than 600,000 
men. Notwithstanding the defeat of ‘AbdalUh b. 'All 
and the murder of Abii Moslim, the spirit of rebellion was 
not yet broken. Risings took place in Mesopotamia and 
to a still greater extent in Khordsdn ; and the Caliph’s 
troops were repeatedly beaten by the rebels; but order 
was at last re-established by Mansur’s generals, by Khdzim 
b. Khozaima in Mesopotamia, and by Mohammed b. ol- 
Ash'ath in KhordsAn. 

About the same time Africa and S^min escaped from 
the dominion of the Eastern Caliphate ; the former for a 
season, the latter permanently. The cause of the revolt 
of Africa was as follows ; As soon as Mansdr ascended the 
throne, he wrote to *Abd al-Rahmdn, announcing the 
death of Abii ’l-‘Abbds, and requiring him to take the 
oath of allegiance. *Abd al-Kahmdn sent in his adhesion 
to the new Caliph, and added a few presents of little value. 
The Caliph was so much dissatisfied tliat he replied by a 
threatening letter which excited the anger of *Abd al- 
Rahmdn. He called the people together at the hour of 
prayer, mounted the pulpit, publicly cursed Mansiir, and 
then declared his deposition from the Caliphate. He next 
caused a circular letter to be written, commanding all 
Maghrebins to refuse obedience to the Caliph ; and this 
letter was circulated and read from the jiulpit throughout 
the whole extent of the Maghrib (the West). A brother of 
'Abd al-Rahmdn, llyAs, saw in this revolt an opportunity of 
obtaining the government of Africa for himself. Seconded 
by many of the inhabitants of Kairaw^n, who had 
remained faithful to the cause of the 'Abb^sids, he attacked 
his brother, slew him, and proclaimed himself governor in 
his stead. This revolution in favour of the 'AbbAsids was, 
however, of no long duration, Habib, the eldest son of 
*Abd al-Ra^An, had fled on tlie night of his father’s 
murder, and HyAs caused him to be pursued, with the 
object of tran8ix)rting him to Andalusia. Habib was 
captured, but the vessel which was to convey him to Sjiaiii 
having been detained in port by stress of weather, the 
partisans of independence took arms, rescued Habib, and 
])repared to resist llyAs, who was marching^against them 
at the head of an army. Under these circumstances a 
fortunate idea occurred to Habib. He challenged his 
uncle llyAs to single combat. llyAs hesitated, but his 
own solders compelled him to accept the challenge. He 
measured arms with Habib, and was laid prostrate by 
him with a thrust of his lance. The party of independ- 
ence thus triumphed, and several years elai)sed before the 
The Agh- 'AbbAsid general, Al-Aghlab, was able to enter KairawAn, 
labites iu and regain possession of Africa in the name of the Eastern 
Africa. (jalipL From this time forward, it must bo added, Africa 
only nominally belonged to the AbbAsids ; for, under the 
CaUphate of HAriin al-Rashld, IbrAhlm, the son of Al- 
Aghlab, who was invested with the government of Africa, 
founded in that province a distinct d 3 masty, that of the 
Aghlabites. 

Spimisb Coincidently with the revolt in Africa, the independent 
Caliph- Caliphate of the Western Omayyods was founded in 8})ain. 
The long dissensions which h^ preceded tlie fall of that 
dynasty in the East, had already prepared the way for the 
independence of a province so distant from the centre 
of the empire. Every petty emir there tried to seize 
sovereign power for himself, and the people groaned under 
the consequent anarchy. Weary of these commotions, the 
Anibs of Spain at last came to an understanding among 
themselves for the election of a Caliph, and their ch^oice fell 
upon the last survivor of the Omayyads, ‘Abd al-RalunAn 
b. Mo'Awiya, grandson of the Caliph HishAm. This 
prince was watering in the deserts of Africa, pursued 
. by his implacable enemies, but everywhere protected and 
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concealed by the desert tribes, who pitied his misfortunes 
and respected his illustrious origin. A deputation from 
Andalusia sought him out in Africa, and oflered him the 
Caliphate of Spain, w'hich he accepted with joy. On 25tb 
September, a.d. 755, 'Abd al-RahmAn landed in the Iberian 
Peninsula, where he was universally welcomed, and 
speedily founded at Cordova the Western Omayyad Caliph- 
ate, with which this history has no further concern. 

While Mansiir was thus losing Africa and Spain, he was 
trying to take from the Greeks the city of Malatiya 
wiich, from the importance of its situation, was looke< 
on as the key of Asia Minor. In a.h. 139-140 (a.d. 756- 
757), a Moslem army of 70,000 men invested the place, 
and, after a vigorous siege, Malatiya was taken by 
assault. After this success the Moslems marched through 
Cilicia, entciod Pamphylia, and cut to pieces a Greek 
army on the banks of the Melas. The Greeks asked and 
obtained a seven years’ truce, which Mansiir was the more 
disposed to grant because new and very serious troubles 
had been stirred up in his empire by certain sectaries 
of KhorAsAn, called RAwandls. Those RAwandis, like 
many other Persian sectaries, admitted a number of 
dogmas completely foreign to Islam, such as the trans- 
migration of souls and the incarnation of the Deity as a 
man. They believed, for instance, as historians assure 
im, that divine honours ought to be paid to the Caliph 
Mansi'ir. They had their name from RAwand, a city 
near IsfohAn, where the sect originated. A great number 
of these sectaries hud repaired to HAshimiya, the residence 
of the Caliph, and there j^ersisted in marching in pro- 
cession round his palace, as if it had been the Ka'ba. 

Mansur, refusing to receive this impious homage, caused 
the principal chiefs of the sect to be seized and thrown 
into prison. The RAwandis immediately rose in revolt, 
broke open the prison doors, rescued their chiefs, and 
]mshod their audacity so far as to besiege the Caliph 
in his own palace. Very fortunately for Mansiir, the 
]K>pulaco declared against the RAwandis and massacred 
them ; but from that time forward he took a dislike to 
the city of HAshimiya, and resolved to choose another 
residence. He had at first thought of fixing his place of 
abode at Cufa ; but he remembered the fickle chapter of 
the inhabitants, and decided on founding an entirely new 
city on the banks of the Tigris. His choice fell upon 
a s|)ot near the ancient Ctesiphon, the capital of theFounda- 
Sas^nids, called BaghdAd. There he himself laid the 
first stone of the city which was to be the centre of the 
civilised world as long as the Caliphate lasted. A revolt, 
however, of some importance soon called Mansilir’s atten- 
tion from the building of BaghdAd. The descendants of 
'All, who Imd had reason to think that the 'AbbAsids 
were labouring for their advancement, were now cruelly un- 
deceived. In A.H. 145 (a.d. 762-763), Mohammed Mahdf, 
great-grandson of Hosain, and sumamed Al-Nafs al-Zaklya 
(** the pure soul ”), collected a large number of adherents 
at Medina, and had himself proclaimed Caliph. The 
governor of Cufa, 'fsA b. MdsA, received orders to march 
against him, and entered Arabia. The partisans of 'All 
were defeated, and Mohammed Mohdi fell in battle. But 
meanwhile his brother IbrAhlm had gone to Basra^ and 
had there succeeded in exciting a revolt, in presence of 
which the 'AbbAsid governor h^ been obliged to capitu- 
late. The adherents of 'All, emboldened by this success, 
sj)r.ead themselves over 'IrAl^ and obtained possession of 
several places, among which was the city of WAsit. 

IbrAhlm was already advancing towards Cufa, at the 
head of a strong army, when 'tsA b. Mi!isA, who had been 
hastily recalled from Arabia, threw himself in his way. 

A terrible conflict took place. At last IbrAhlm fell, 
pierced by an arrow, and, in spite of the desperate efforts * 
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of his followers, his body remained in the hands of the 
enemy. The partisans of ‘All then dispersed, and never 
again ventured to have recourse to arms. 

The Caliph was highly delighted when he heard of the 
decisive victory gained by *isd, but, far from rewarding 
his valiant cousin, he tried to compel him to renounce his 
right of succession to the Caliphate, with the view of 
substituting as heir-presumptive hhj own son Mohammed. 
Isd at first energetically refused to abandon his rights ; 
but Mansur did not hesitate at a shameless deception, and 
produced false witnesses, who swore that 'Isd had waived 
his claim in favour of Mohammed b. Mansiir. However 
unwillingly, ‘ls4 was obliged to yield his priority to 
Mohamm^, but it was understood that, in case of the 
death of the latter, the succession should return to TsA. 
One of the false witnesses was, it is asserted, KhAlid b. 
Barmak, the head of that celebrated Persian family the 
Barmecides, which played so important a part in the reign 
of H&riin al-Bashid. To this Khdlid, Mansiir had 
entrusted the elevated post of minister of finance. 

In A.H. 158 (a.d. 774-775), Mansiir, feeling the decline 
of his ]>owers, resolved to undertake for the last time the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. At the last station on the route he 
had a fall from his horse, and died at the gate of the Holy 
City. He was nearly seventy years of age, and had 
reigned for twenty-two years. He was buried at Mecca. 

3. Mohammed b. Mansiir was at BaghdAd when he 
received the news of his father’s death, and hastened to 
have himself proclaimed Calii)h. He then took the title 
of Mahdi (‘Hhe well-directed ”). To make his accession 
welcome to his subjects, he began by granting an amnesty 
to a great number of persons who had incurred the anger 
of Mansiir, and had been thrown into prison. Among 
those was a certain DAwiid b. Ya'kiib, whom Mahdi after- 
wards made his prime minister. But, on the other hand, 
Mahdi did not choose to confirm in their posts the pro- 
vincial governors in whom his father had placed confidence ; 
he supplied their places by creatures of his own. These 
changes displeased the people of KhorAsAn, who revolted 
under the leadership of a certain Yiisuf b. IbrAhim, sur- 
named Al-Barm. Mahdi sent against him his general 
Yazid b. Mazyad, who, after a desperate struggle, defeated 
Yiisuf, took him prisoner, and brought him in triumph to 
BaghdAd, where he was put to the torture and crucified. 
Mahdi had been scarcely a year on the throne, when he 
resolved to accomplish the pilgrimage to Mecca, and at the 
same time to visit the tomb of his father. Leaving his 
eldest son MiisA as governor of BaghdAd, ho set off, 
accompanied by his second son HAriln and a numerous 
suite. The chroniclers relate that the Caliph had ordered 
a great number of camels to be laden with snow, and that 
he reached Mecca without having exhausted this store. 
Immediately on his arrival in the Holy City, he applied 
himself, at the request of the inhabitants, to the renewal 
of the veils which covered the exterior walls of the Ka*ba. 
For a very long time these veils had been placed one over 
another, no care having been taken to remove the old 
covering when a new one was put on ; so that the accumu- 
lated weight caused uneasiness res])ecting the stability of 
the walls. Mahdi caused the temple to be entirely stripped, 
and covered the walls again with a single veil of great 
richness. On this occasion he distributed considerable 
largesses among the Meccans. From Mecca, Mahdi went 
to Medina, where he caused the mosque to be enlarged. 
During his stay in that city he formed himself a guard 
of honour, composed of five hundred descendants of the 
An^,^ to whom he assigned lands in TrAk to be held in 


^ The first citizens of Medina who embraced Islam were called Au^r ; 
ee above, p. 554. 
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fief. Struck by the difficulties of every kind which had 
to be encountered by poor pilgrims who desired to repair 
to Mecca from BaghdAd and its neighbourhood, he resolved 
to come to their help. His first care was to have the road 
from BaghdAd to Mecca laid out, and its divisions marked 
by milestones. He next ordered the construction at every 
stage of a kind of inn, where the poorer travellers might 
find shelter and food. He also saw to having new wells 
dug and cisterns built along the whole route. 

Whilst he was devoting himself to these pious labours, 
ho was menaced by a dangerous revolt in KhorAsAn. Its. 
loader was a sectary called Hakim, surnamed Al-Mokanna' 
or the Veiled One, because he never appeared in public 
without having his face covered with a mask. Al- 
Mokanna* hoped to gather a great number of adherents 
around liim, and to govern the province as absolutely as 
Abii Moslim had formerly done. His religious teaching 
consisted in the assertion that God had several times 
become incarnate among men, and that his last incarna- 
tion was Mokanna' himself. Many Persians were seduced 
by his words, and still more by the hope of plundering 
the property of the Moslems, which Mokanna* promised 
to give up to them. The governor of KhorAsAn and 
several other generals who marched against these sectaries 
were defeated ; but at last the Caliph charged a skilful 
captain, Sa‘id al-Harasl)i, with the direction of operations, 
and Sa'id, having compelled the impostor to throw him- 
self into the city of Kash, soon reduced him to a choice 
between surrender and death. Mokanna‘ preferred the 
latter alternative, and took poison. 

These disturbances did not suffice to turn Mahdl^a 
thoughts from tlio hereditary enemy of the Caliphate. 
Every summer he sent expeditions into Asia Minor 
against the Greeks; but these were not successful, and 
the Caliph decided on leading his army in person. Having 
levied in KhorAsAn a large number of those mountaineers 
who had always distinguished themselves by their valour, 
he assembled his army in the plains of BaradAn, on the 
banks of the Tigris, and commenced his march a.h. 163, 
taking with him his second son HAriin, and leaving hie 
eldest son MtisA as governor of BaghdAd. The latter was 
also designated as his successor in the Caliphate, "IsA b. 
MiisA having definitively renounced the throne. Mahdi 
traversed Mesopotamia and Syria, entered Cilicia, and 
established himself on the banks of the JaihAn (Pyramus). 
Thence he desjjatched an expeditionaiy force, at the head 
of which his son HAriin was nominally placed. In reality, 
that prince being too young to direct military operations, 
the chief command was exercised by his tutor, the 
Barmecide YahyA b. KhAlid. HAriin took the fortress of 
SamAlii after a siege of thirty-eight days. In consequence 
of this feat of arms, Mahdi made HAriin governor of 
AzerbaijAn and Armenia, Two years later war broke 
out afresh between the Moslems and the Greeks. Leo 
IV., Emperor of Constantinople, had recently died, leaving 
the crown to Constantine Poiqihyrogenitus. This prince 
was then only ten years old, and would have been incap- 
able of governing. His mother Irene took the regency on 
herself. By her orders an army of 90,000 men, under 
the command of Michael Lachonodracon, entered Asia 
Minor. The Moslems, on their side, invaded Cilicia, 
under the orders of *Abd al-Kablr, but were defeated by 
the Greeks. Mahdi then recalled his son HAriin, and 
enjoined on him to avenge the failure of the arms of 
Isiam. HAriin assembled an army of nearly 100,000 
men, and conceived the project of carrying the war to the 
very gates of Constantinople. The patrician Nicetas, 
who sought to oppose his march, was defeated by HAnin’e 
general, Yazid b. Mazyad, and forced to take refuge at 
Nicom^a. HAnin marched through Asia Minor, and 
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pitched his camp on the shores of the Bosphonis. Irene 
took alarm, su^ for peace, and obtained it, but on 
humiliating conditions. This brilliant success increased 
Mahdl’s affection for Hdnin to such an extent that he 
resolved, a few years later, to declare him his successor 
instead of It was necessaiy*^ first to obtain from 

Miis4 a renunciation of his rights ; and for this purjK>se 
his father recalled him from JorjAn, where ho was then 
engaged on an expedition against the rebels of TabaristAn. 
MilsA, who had had information of his father’s intentions, 
refused to obey this order. Mahdi determined to march 
in person against his rebellious son (a.h. 169), and set 
out, accompanied by HAriin. But, after his arrival at 
MAsabadhAn, a place in Persian *IrAk or Jalml, the Caliph 
died suddenly, at the age of only forty-three. There are two 
versions of the cause of his death : some attribute it to 
an accident met with in hunting ; others believe him to 
have been poisoned. If this was really the case, although 
we have no proofs against MusA, we may reasonably stis- 
pect him of having been privy to the sudden death of his 
father. 

HAOt 4. Mahdf having died before he could carry out his 
plan for assuring the throne to HAriln, the succession natur- 
ally fell to MiisA, and he was proclaimed Caliph at BaglulAd 
in the year of his father’s death. He took the title of 
HAdl (He who directs). HAriin made no opjiosition to the 
accession of his brother, and the army which had accom- 
panied Mahdi returned peacefully from Jabal to BaghdAd. 

The accession of a newCalij)!! doubtless a])peared to the 
partisans of the house of 'All a favourable op[»ortunity for 
a rising. Hosain b. *A11, a descendant of that Hasan who 
liad formerly renounced his pretensions to the Caliphate 
through fear of Mo‘Awiya I, raised an insurrection at 
Medina with the supi)ort of numerous adherents, and had 
himself proclaimed Cali])h. But having unfortunately 
conceived the idea of going on pilgrimage to Mecca, he 
was attacked at l^^akh by a i)arty of ‘AbbAsids, and 
perished in the combat. His cousin Idris b. 'AbdallAh 
succeeded in escaping and fled to Egy])t, whence he passed 
into Morocco ; and there, at a later period, his son 
founded the Idrlsite dynasty. • 

HAdl, as may be supposed, had never been able to forget 
that he had narrowly escaj»ed being 8Uj»plantcd by his 
brother. He formed a plan for excluding HAn'in from the 
Caliphate, and transmitting the succession to his own son 
Ja'far. He neglected no possible means of attaining this 
object, and obtained the assent of his ministers, and of the 
principal chiefs of his army, who took the oath of allegiance 
to Ja‘far. Only YahyA b. KhAlid the Barmecide, HArun’s 
former tutor, absolutely refused to betray the interests of 
his pujdl. In a discussion which took jdace between him 
and the Caliph on this subject, YahyA showed such firm- 
ness and boldness that HAdl resolved on his death, and 
Harthama b. A'yan, one of the bravest generals of the 
empire, had already received the order to go and take his 
head, when the Caliph died suddenly. One of those 
terrible domestic dramas had been acted of which so many 
were afterwards seen in the imlaco of tliq Caliihs. Tlie 
mother of HAdl and HAriin was KhaizorAn, a haughty and 
intriguing woman, whose aim it was to get the direction 
of affairs into her own hands, leaving HAdl only the shadow 
of power. Her influence over all matters of government 
was so well understood that her door W'as beset all day 
by a crowd of petitioners, who neglected the Caliph and 
preferred to address their requests to her. HAdl soon 
T:)ecame indignant at the subordinate ^lart which his 
mother wished him to play, and after a dispute on the 
matter, he attempted to poison her. KhaizorAn, hoping 
to find a more submissive instrument of her will in her 
second son, and wishing to protect herself against fresh 


attempts at murder, caused HAdl to be taken unawares 
and smothered with cushions by two young slaves whom 
she had presented to him. (Kabl* I, A.H. 170, Sept. 

A.D. 786.) 

5. We have now reached the most celebrated nameHilrA]i 
among the Arabian Caliphs, celebrated not only in 
East, but in the West as well, where the stories of the*^^ ^ 
Thousand and One Nights have made us familiar with 
that world which the narrators have been pleased to 
re})resent to us in such brilliant colours. 

On the unexpected death of HAdl, the generals and 
ministers who had declared against HAriin, perceiving that 
popular favour did not incline to the son of the late 
Calijih, hastened to rally round the son of KhaizorAn ; 
and HAriin, suvnamed Al-Rasliid (The Upright), ascended 
the throne without opposition. His first act was to choose 
as prime minister his former tutor, the faithful YahyA b. 
KhAlid, and to confide imjiortant jjosts to the two sons of 
YahyA, Eadl and Ja'far, the former of whom was also his 
own foster-brother. The Barmecide family were endued 
in the highest degree with those qualities of generosity 
and liberality which the Arabs prized so highly. Thus 
the chroniclers are never wearied in their praises of the 
Barmecides. Loaded with all the burdens of government, 

’^'ahyA brought the most distinguished abilities to the 
exercise of his office. Ho jait the frontiers in a state of 
defence, and su]»]died all that was wanting for their 
security. He filled the jaiblic; treasury, and carried the 
splendour of the throne to the liighest point. The 
following anecdote will show what an amount of earnest 
affection the Barmecide family succeeded in winning : — 

After Iblrun, rw wo hIuiII roliito farther on, had mined the 
BariiHMidcH of whoHc infliu-nco he was jciilous, lie forhado the poets 
to coinnoHO elegies on tlie disgrace of the family, and commanded 
that all who disok'yed this order should l)o nunisheil. One day, 
as one of the soldioi’s ol' tlin Caliph’s guard was passing near a 
ruined Imilding, ho jierceived a man holding a ])n]K*r in his liand, 
and reciting aloud, and v/ith many tears, a lament over the ruin of 
tlio jialacc of the liarmei’ides. the soldier arrested the man and 
led him to the palace of the Calijdi, who ordered the euljirit to he 
hrought before liim, and askt'd liim W'hy ho had infringed Ids 
orders. “ Prince,” replied the man, “l(*t mo relate my history to 
thee ; when thou hast heard it, do with me as thou wilt. 1 was an 
inferior clerk under Yaliya h. Khalid. ITc said to me one day : 

‘Thou must invite nn‘ to thy house.’ * My lord,* 1 rejilied, ‘I am 
quite unworthy of such an honour, and my liouse is not fit to 
receive thee.’ ‘No,’ said YahyA, ‘thou must absolutely do what 1 
require of tlioc.’ ‘ In that (aiso,’ answered I, ‘grant me some little 
delay that I may make suitahlo arrangements.’ YahyA granted mo 
some months. As soon as I inforineil liim that 1 was ready, he 
rejiaired to my abode, aecomjmiiied by his tw'o sons, Kadi and 
Ja'far, and by some of Ids most intimuti! friends. Scarcely bad he 
dismounted from his horse, w'hcn he begged me to give him some- 
thing to eat, 1 offered him some roastededdekens. Wlion he liad 
eaten his fill, lie w'ent over the whole of my house, and having seen 
it all, ho asked me to show him the buildings attached to it. *My 
lord,’ said 1, ‘thou hast seen everything.’ ‘No,’ said ho, ‘thou 
hast another house.* In vain I assured him that I liad but one ; 
he persisted in his assertion, and, sending for a mason, ordered 
him to make an opening in the wall. ‘My lord,’ said 1, ‘may I 
venture thus to make my way into my neighViour’s house ? ’ * It 

matters not,* replied lie. When a d^iorway had l>een ojieifed, he 
passed through it, followed by his two sons, and I went after him. 

Wo entered a delightful garden, well jilanted and watered by 
fountains. In this garden stood a kautiful house with pavilions 
adorned with funiiture and carpets, and filled with slaves of lx)th 
sexes, all of perfect beauty. ‘ All this is thine,’ said YahyA to me. 

I kissed his nands and jxiured out my thanks to him ; and then I 
Icanied that on the very day when he liad spoken to me of inviting 
him he had bought tlie land adjoining to my house, and had had 
it laid out for me without my ever suspecting it. I had certainly 
noticed that building was going on, but 1 waa far from imagining 
that all this w'as intended for me. YahyA next addressed himself 
to Ja'far and said ; ‘Here are certainly a house and servants, but 
who will provide for their support?*^ ‘I,’ replied Ja'far, ‘will 
give him a farm and its dependencies, and will send him the deed 
of ffift.’ ‘Very well,* continued YahyA; ‘but how is he to live 
until lie shall receive the revenue of his property V * I owe him a 
thousand pieces of gold,’ said Fadl, ‘and I '"ill send tliem to his 
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house.* Thanks lu those magnificent gifts, I afterwards ^ined 
groat wealth,— wealth which 1 still enjoy. Since that day, I have 
never lost any opportunity of singing the praises of that noble 
family. And now. Prince, slay me if thou wilt ; I am ready to 
die.** Hdriin, affected by this tale, let the man depart, and in 
future forbade no man to weep for the tragical end of the sons of 
Barmak. {KUFachri^ ed. Ahlwardt, p. 237.) 

Although the administration of Hdrun*s states was com- 
mitted to skilful hands, yet the first years of his long 
reign were not free from troubles. Towards the year 176 
(a.d. 792-793), a member of the house of ‘All, named 
Yahyd b. 'Abdalldli, who Ixad taken refuge at Dailam on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, succeeded in forming a 
powerful party, and publicly announced his pretensions 
to the Caliphate. Hdriin immediately sent an army 
of 50,000 men against the rebel, under the command of 
Fadl. Reluctant, however, to fight against a descendant 
of the Prophet, Fadl first attempted to induce him to sub- 
mit, by promising him safety for his life and a brilliant 
position at the court of Raghddd. Yahyd accepted these 
conditions, but he required that the Caliph should send 
him letters of pardon countersigned by the highest legal 
authorities and the principal j)orsonages of the enijiire. 
Hdriin consented to do so, and Yahyd, fiirnislicd with the 
Caliph*s safe-conduct, repaired to llagiiddd, where he met 
with a splendid recej>tion. At the end of some months, 
however, ho was calumniously accused of conspiracy, and 
the Caliph, seizing this opportunity of ridding liimsclf of 
a rival who might prove dangerous, threw him into prison, 
where ho was soon after \mt to death. Dreading fresh 
insurrections, Hdriin thought it well to secure the person 
of another descendant of *A11, ^liisd b. .laTar, "who was 
resident at Medina, where he enjoyed the highest consider- 
ation. The unfortunate man was sent to Baghddd, and 
there died by poison. 

Meanwhile Ildriin did not forget the hereditary enemy 
against whom ho had already fought. Under his reign 
all the strong places of Syria were formed into a special 
jirovince, which received the name of *Awdsim. The 
charge of fortifying the city of Tarsus was committed to 
Faraj, the chief of the Turkish soldiers, whom the Caliphs 
were beginning to employ, and wlio were at a later period 
to become their masters. Tlie ancient Anazarbus was 
rebuilt, and garrisoned with a military colony from 
Khordsdn. Thanks to these measures, the Moslem armies 
were able to advance boldly into Asia Minor. Ishdt b. 
Solaimdn entered Phrygia and defeated the Greek gover- 
nor of that province. A Moslem fleet destroyed that of 
the Greeks in the Gulf of Satalia. Hdriin in jierson 
invaded Asia Minor in the year 181 (a.d. 797-798), and 
during the following years his generals gained continual 
victories over the Byzantines, so that Irene was comi)elled 
to sue for peace. An attack by the Khazars called the 
Calii)h’s attention from his successes in Asia Minor. That 
})eople had made an irruption into Armenia, and their 
attack liad been so sudden that the Moslems were unable 
to defend themselves, and a hundred thousand of them 
had been reduced to captivity. Two %'aliant generals, 
Khozaima b. Klidzim and Yazfd b. Mazyad, marched 
against the Kliazars and drove them out of Annenia. 

In the midst of the cares of war, Hdri\n did not forget 
his religious duties, and few years passed without his 
making the pilgrimage. In one of these pilgrimages, a.h. 
186 (a,d. 802), he was accompanied by his two eldest 
sons, Mohammed and 'Abdalldli, and having determined 
to fix the order of succession in so formal a manner as to 
take away all pretext for future contentions, he executed 
a deed by which he appointed Mohammed his immediate 
heir ; after him ^Abdalldh, and after ‘Abdalldh a third of 
hU eons, named Kdsim. Mohammed received the surname 
of Al-Amln (The Sure), 'AbdallAli that of Al-Ma^miln (He 
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in whom men trust), and Kdsim that of Mo’tamin billdh 
(He who trusts in God). Hdriin further stipulated that 
Ma’mtiu should have as his share, during the lifetime of 
his brother, the government of the eastern part of tho 
empire. Each of the parties concerned swore to observe 
faithfully every part of this deed, which the Caliph caused 
to be hung up in the Ka‘ba, imagining that it would be 
thus guaranteed against all violation on the part of men. 
These precautions were to be rendered vain by the perfidy 
of Amin. We shall see hereafter how he kept his oath^ 
and how he expiated his treachery by death. 

It was in the following year, at the very moment when 
the Barmecides thought their position most secure, that 
Hdriin brought sudden ruin upon them. The causes of 
their disgrace have been diflferently stated by the annalists. 
Some relate that the Caliph, preferring to all other society 
that of his sister ‘Abbdsa and of Ja*far b. Yahyd, resolved 
to unite tliein in marriage, in order to be able to bring 
[ them together in his presence without a breach of etiquette. 
He meant, however, that Ja‘far should continue to be 
only the nominal husband of his sister. Ja*far accepted 
this condition, but it was not long before he forgot it, 
and tho Cali]>h learned that his sister had given birth to a 
son. Tliis, it is said, was the cause of Ja'far's disgrace^ 
w^hich involved his father and his brother. This story 
may be true ; but the principal cause of the fall of the 
Barmecides appears to have consisted in the abuses of 
power of which they had been guilty, and in the sovereign 
influence wdiich they exercised on those around them. 
The Barmecides lived in a magnificent palace opposite to 
that of the Cali)>h. Seeing one day an extraordinary crowd 
around the dwelling of his first minister, Hdriin was moved 
to say: “Verily Yahyd has taken all business into his- 
own hands ; he it is who really exercises supreme power ; 
as for me, 1 am Calii>h only in name.^^ This secret dis- 
satisfaction was increased by a new act of disobedience 
on the part of JaTar. Hdriin had ordered him to put to 
death secretly a member of tlie house of *A11, whose 
intrigues he dreaded. Ja'far allowed the victim to escape,, 
and afterwards swore to the Caliph that his orders had 
been executech Soon after, however, information against 
him was given to Hdriin, who, after compelling Ja'far to 
acknowledge the truth, had liis head struck off and brought 
to him by Masriir, the chief of his eunuchs. On the very 
next day Yahyd, his son Fadl, and all tho other Barme- 
cides, were arrested and imprisoned; all their property 
was confiscated ; and Hdriin chose as his prime minister 
Fadl b. Rabl*, wlio had been his chamberlain. 

In the same year, a revolution broke out at Constan- 
tinople, which overthrew the lilmpress Irene, and raised 
Nicephorus to power. The new emperor had scarcely 
ascended the throne, when he thought himself strong 
enough to refuse the payment of tribute, and wrote an 
insulting letter to Hdriin, who contented himself with 
replying: “Thou shalt not hear, but see, my answer.^* 
He then assembled an army, entered Asia Minor, and 
took Heraclea, plundering and burning along his whole 
line of march,, till Nicephoms, in his alarm, sued for ^ 
peace. Scarcely had the Caliph returned into winter 
quarters, when Nicephorus broke the treaty. Notwith- 
standing the rigour of tho season, Hdriin retraced his. 
steps, and this time Nicephorus was comiielled to observe 
his en^gements. The year after, a.h. 189 (a.d, 804- 
805), disturbances arose in Khordsdn. They were caused 
by the malversations of the governor of that province,. 
*A11 b. ‘isd, and the Caliph went in person to Merv to* 
judge of the reality of the complaints which had reached 
him. 'All b. ‘Isd hastened to meet the Caliph on hie 
arrival at Ray. He brought with him a great quantity 
of presents, which he distributed with such profusion 
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among the courtiers that every one found a thousand 
reasons for excusing his conduct. HAnin confirmed him 
in his post and returned to Baghdad, through which, how- 
ever, he only passed, and went on to Ba]f;lj:a on the 
Euphrates, a city which became his habitual residence. 
He did not long enjoy the repose which he went there to 
seek, for Nicephorus again broke the treaty of peace, and 
the Caliph was obliged to take the field anew. Once 
more Nicephorus was beaten, and so completely that he 
was obliged to submit to the very harsh conditions which 
the victor imposed on him. 

Two years later, new disturbances broke out in Khora- 
sAn, where a certain Kafi" b. Laith had revolted. Harfin 
set out again for that province, accompanied by his son 
Ma’mfin. It was to be his last journey. He was attacked 
by a tumour in the abdomen, and struggled in vain agaitist 
this malady, which carried him off a year after his depart- 
ure, A.H. 193 (a.d. 808-809), just on his arrival at the city 
of Tfis, the birthplace of the great epic poet of Persia, 
Firdausi. HAriin was only forty-seven years of age, 

A nun. 6. On the death of IIAriln, his minister Fadl b. Rabl* 
hastened to call together all the troops of the late Calijdi, 
and to load them back to BaghdAd, in order to place them 
in the hands of the new sovereign, Amin. Ho even led 
back the corps which was intended to occupy KliorAsAn, 
and which ought to have fallen to the share of Ma'mun, 
according to tlie testament of IlAri'm. Fadl b. Rabl* thus 
committed a serious violation of the rights of Ma’miin ; but 
he cared little for this, being chiefly desirous of winning 
the confidence of the new Caliph. He was quite aware, 
however, that in thus acting he wus making Ma’mfin his 
irreconcilable enemy; and he therefore purposed to use 
every endeavour to arouse against him the enmity of his 
brother Amin, Ho advised him to exclude Ma’nihn from 
the succession, and the Caliph was weak enough to listen 
to him. Receiving the order to resign his government of 
KhorAsAn and to repair to BaghdAd, Ma’mfin was greatly 
perplexed ; but his tutor and vizier, Fadl b. Sahl, reani- 
mated his courage, and pointed out to him that, if he 
obeyed the orders of the Caliph, certain death awaited him 
at BaghdAd. Ma’miin resolved to hold ouf against Amin, 
and found pretexts for eluding the orders of his brother 
and remaining in KhorAsAn. Amin, in his anger, caused 
the testament of his father, which, as we have seen, ■was 
preserved in the Ka*ba, to bo destroyed, declared, on his 
own authority, the rights of Ma’miin to the Caliphate to 
be forfeited, and caused the army to swear allegiance to 
his own son MiisA, a child five years of age, on whom he 
bestowed the title of NAtik bil-Hakk, *‘He who speaks 
according to truth ” (a.h. 194, a.d. 809-810). On hearing 
the news, Ma’miin, strong in the rightfulness of his claim, 
retaliated by suppressing the Caliph’s name in all public 
acts. Amin immediately despatched to KhorAsAn an army 
of fifty thousand men, under the command of *All b. *lsA. 
Ma’miin, on his side, raised troops among his faithful 
people of KhorAsAn, and entrusted their command to jAhir 
b. Hosain, who displayed remarkable abilities in the war 
that ensued. In the following year, the two armies met 
under the walls of Ray, and victory declared for TAhir. 
Ma’miin now no longer hesitated to take the title of Caliph. 
The year after, Amin placed in the field two new armies, 
commanded respectively by Ahmed b. Mazyad and *Abd- 
allAh b. Homaid b. !^htaba. The skilful TAhir b. Hosain 
succeeded in creating divisions among the troops of his 
adversaries, and obtained possession, -without striking a 
blow, of the city of HolwAn, an advantage which placed 
him at the very gates of BaghdAd. Ma’miin immediately 
sent TAhir reinforcements under the orders of Harthama 
b. A*yan, which enabled him to maintain a firm hold on 
all the conquered territory, and to continue his victorious 


march to the capital. Reverses naturally lead to fresh 
reverses. One alter the other the provinces fell away 
from Amin, and he soon found himself in possession of 
BaghdAd alone, which was speedily invested by the troops 
of TAhir and Harthama. That unfortunate capital, though 
blockaded on every side, made a desperate defence for two 
years. Ultimately the eastern part of the city fell into 
the hands of TAhir, and Amin, deserted by his followers, 
was compelled to surrender. He resolved to treat with 
Harthama, as he hated TAhir; but this step caused his 
ruin. TAhir learned by his spies that Harthama was to 
receive the Caliph in person, and gave orders to a body of 
horsemen to arrest Amin as he issued from BaghdAd under 
cover of the night. On the banks of the Tigris, Harthama 
awaited Amin with a boat, but scarcely had the Caliph set 
foot in it, when the agents of TAhir poured on it a storm 
of arrows and stones. The boat sank, and the Caliph had 
to make his escape by swimming. But he was closely 
followed up, and had scarcely left the river when he fell 
into the hands of his enemies, who shut him up in a hut 
and went to inform TAhir of the capture. The victorious 
general immediately ordered him to be put to death, and 
the order was carried out. The head of the unfortunate 
Amin was cut off and sent to Ma’miin, A.ir. 198. It was 
presented to him by his vizier, Fadl b. Sahl, sumamed 
Dhii ’1-RiyAsatain, or “ the man with two governments,” 
because his master had committed to him both the ministry 
of war and the general administration. Ma’miin, on see- 
ing the head, hid his joy beneath a feigned display of 
sorrow. 

7. On the day following that on which Amin hadMa’mi 
I^erished so miserably, TAhir caused Ma’miin to be pro- 
claimed at BaghdAd. The accession of this prince ai)pearod 
likely to jmt an end to the evils of civil war, and to 
restore to the em])iro the order necessary for its prosperity. 

It was not so, however. The reign of Ma’iniin — that 
reign on which art, science, and letters, under the patron- 
age of the Caliph, threw so brilliant a lustre — had a very 
stormy beginning. Ma’miin was in no haste to remove 
to BaghdAd, but continued to make Merv his temporary 
residence. In his gratitude to the two men to whom he 
owed his throne, he conferred on TAhir the government 
of Mesoi)otamia and Syria, and chose as jiriine minister of 
the empire Fadl b. 8ahl, who had been already his vizier 
in the government of KhorAsAn. The adherents of ‘All 
seized on the elevation of Ma’miin to i)ower as a pretext 
for fresh revolts at Mecca, at Medina, and in ‘IrAk. At 
Cufa a certain Ibn Tfi'l>AtabA also broke out into open 
rebellion, and placed an army in the field under one of 
his partisans, Abii ’1-SarAyA. Hasan b. Sahl, brother of 
Ma’miin’s prime minister, who had been made governor 
of all the provinces conquered by TAhir, immediately sent 
troops against Cufa. They were defeated, and Abii '1- 
SarAyA, encouraged by this first success, and no longer 
finding a secondary part sufficient for his ambition, 
poisoned his chief Ibn T^bA^bA, and put in his place 
another of the family of ‘All, Mohammed b. Mohammed, 
whom, on account of his extreme youth, he hoped to 
govern at his will. Fresh troops sent against Abti 1- 
SarAyA fared no better than the first, and several cities of 
‘IrAk, as BaOTa, WAsi^ and Mad Ain, fell into the hands of 
the rebels. Abii ’1-^rAyA was already marching against 
BaghdAd, when Hasan b. Sahl, in great alarm, hastily 
recalled Harthama b. A*yan, one of the heroes of the civil 
war, who was already on his way back to Merv. As soon 
as this general had returned from KhorAsAn, the face of 
affairs changed. The adherents of ‘All were everywhere 
driven back, and the whole of ‘IrAk fell again into the 
hands of the ‘AbbAsids. Cufa was taken by assault, and 
both Abii l-SarAyA and Mohammed b. Mo^mmed were ^ 
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made prisoners. The former had his head struck off j the 
latter was sent to Ehordsdn. The revolt in Arabia was 
also quickly stifled, and it might have been supposed that 
])eace was about to be re-established. This, however, was 
by no means the case. The civil war had caused a swarm 
of vagabonds to spring, as it were, from underground at 
Baghdad. They proceeded to treat the capital as a con* 
quered city; and such was their audacity that they 
])lundered houses and carried off women and children at 
mid-day. It became necessary for all good citizens to 
organize themselves into a regular militia, in order to 
master these ruftians. Meanwhile, at Merv, Ma’miin was 
adopting a decision which fell like a thunderbolt on the 
‘AbbAsids. In a.h. 201 (a.d, 816-817), under pretence of 
putting an end to the continual revolts of the partisans of 
‘All, and acting on the advice of his ])rime minister, Fadl, 
he publicly designated as his successor in the Caliphate 
‘All b, Miisd, a direct descendant of Hosain the son of 
‘All, and proscribed black, the colour of the ‘AbbAsids, in 
favour of that of the house of ‘All, green. This step was 
well calculated to delight the followers of ‘All, but it 
naturally could not fail to exasperate the ‘AbbAsids and 
their partisans. The people of BaghdAd refused to take 
the oath to ‘All b. MdsA as heir-presumptive, declared 
IbrAhlm Ma’ini'm deposed, and elected his uncle IbrAlilm, son of 
Mabi' Caliphate.^ The news reached the Calii>li 

elected indirectly, for his minister Fadl, desiring to leave 
Baghddd, Ma’intin only the shadow of ])Ower, kept all important 
events carefully from his knowledge. The eyes of the 
Caliph were opened, and he now perceived that Fadl had 
been treating him as a puppet. His anger knew no 
bounds. Fadl w’as one day found murdered, and ‘All b. 
MdsA died suddenly. The historians bring no open accu- 
sation against Ma’miin of having got rid of these two 
personages ; but it scorns clear that it was not chance that 
did him such a seasonable service. Ma’miin of course 
affected the profoundest grief, and, in order to disarm 
suspicion, a2)pointed as his prime minister the brother of 
Fadl, Hasan b. Salil, whose daughter BiirAn he also after- 
wards married. But on the other hand, in order to quiet 
the ])eople of BaghdAd, he wrote to them : “ The cause of 
your dissatisfaction in the business of ‘All b. MdsA no 
longer exists ; since he who was the object of your resent- I 
ment has just died.” From that moment the j)seudo- 
caliph IbrAhlm found himself deserted, and was obliged 
to seek safety in concealment. His j)recarious reign had, 
however, lasted nearly two years. Ma’mdn now decided 
on making a i)ublic entry into BaghdAd, but to show that 
he came as a master, he still disi)layed for several days 
the green flag of the house of ‘All, though at last, at the 
entreaty of his courtiers, he consented to resume the black. 
From this time the real reign of Ma’miin began, freed as 
he now was from the guardianship of Fadl. His general 
TAliir alone continued to excite his susiucions. Under 
the pretence that he could no longer endure the sight of 
the murderer of his brother, he removed TAhir to a dis- 
tance by ap{)ointing him governor of KhorAsAn. Like most 
of the great Moslem generals, TAhir, it is said, conceived 
the project of creating an independent kingdom for himself. 
His death, a.h. 207, i)rcvented its realization; but as his 
descendants succeeded him one after the other in the post 
of governor, he may be said to have really founded a 
dynasty in KhorAsAn. When, two years later, the impostor 
BAbak set up a communistic sect in Armenia and Azer- 
baijAn, it was a son of TAhir, ‘AMallAh, who was commis- 
sioned by Ma’miin to put him down. Notwithstanding his 
ability, ‘AbdallAh codd not accomplish the task, and it 


^ On this event, see a remarkable essay by Barbier de Meynard, in 
the Journal analiqm for March-April, 1869, 
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was only under Ma’miin’s successor that BAbak was taken 
and put to death. 

Ever since Ma’miin’s entry into BaghdAd, the pseudo- 
caliph IbrAhlm had led a wandering life. He was. 
arrested one night in BaghdAd, under the disguise of a 
woman, and brought before Ma’miin. The latter gener- 
ously pardoned him, and also granted an amnesty to the 
former minister of Amin, Fadl b. Kabl‘, although he had 
been the chief promoter of the terrible civil war which had 
so lately shaken the empire. After that time, IbrAhlm 
the son of Mahdl lived peacefully at the court, cultivating 
the arts of singing and music, in which he excelled. 

Tranquillity being now everywhere re-established, Ma’- 
mdn gave himself uj), without hindrance, to his scientific 
and literary tastes. He caused works on mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine, and philosophy, to be translated 
from the Greek. It was also by his orders that two 
learned mathematicians undertook the measurement of a 
degree of the earth’s circumference. Ma’mdn interested 
himself, too, in questions of religious dogma. Shocked 
at the opinion which had spread among the Moslem 
doctors, that the Koran was the uncreated word of God, 
he published an edict commanding them to renounce this 
error. Several distinguished doctors, and, among others, 
the celebrated Ibn Hanbal, founder of one of the four 
orthodox Moslem sects, were obliged to appear before an 
inquisitorial tribunal ; and as they persisted in their 
belief respecting the Koran, they were thrown into prison. 
Meanwhile, war having broken out between the Greeks 
and the Moslems, Ma’miin set out for Asia Minor, to put 
himself at the head of his army. On his arrival at Tarsus, 
he received from the governor of BaghdAd the report of 
the tribunal of inquisition, and ordered that the culprits 
should be sent off to him. Happily for these unfortunate 
doctors, they had scarcely started on the road to the 
frontiers, when news of the Caliph’s death reached 
BaghdAd. Ma’miin having bathed in the Podendon, a 
burning fever was the result, which brought him to the 
grave in a.h. 218 (a.d. 833). Before his death, he 
designated as his successor his brother Mo‘taBim billAh, 

(He who seeks defence in God), whom he had for a long 
time preferred to Mo’tamin. 

8. The accession of the new Caliph Mo*tasim met atMo'taaim 
first with active opposition in the army, where a powerful IJiHAh. 
party had been formed in favour of ‘AbbAs, the son of 
Ma’miin. Thanks, however, to the disinterested conduct 
of that prince, civil war was averted. ‘AbbAs publicly 
renounced all pretension to the Caliijhate, and took the 
oath of allegiance to his uncle. Mo’tamin, the son of 
HAriin, imitated the conduct of ‘AbbAs, and the whole 
army accei>ted Mo‘tasim, who made his public entry into 
BaghdAd in the month of Kamadan 218. 

The new Caliph, far from putting a stop to the persecu- 
tion which had been directed against the orthodox doctors, 
took up and carried out the views of Ma’miin. The 
doctor Ibn Hanbal was beaten with rods and thrown into 
prison, together with several of his companions, and was 
not restored to liberty till the Caliphate of MotawakkiL 
This persecution had already prejudiced the people against 
Mo‘tasim, and their discontent became more marked when 
the Caliph created a new body of troops, specially intended 
to watch over his person. This new guard was composed 
of Turks, an unbridled and undisciplined body of soldiery, 
who, moreover, held in open contempt the religious pre- 
cepts of Islam. Tired of the excesses of every kind com- 
mitted by the Turks, the people of BaghdAd rose in 
insurrection, and Mo‘ta8im, not ^ring to act with severity 
either against his guard or the citizens, took the course of 
quitting the city. Leaving the government of the capital 
in the hands of his son WAthi]^ billAh (He who trusts in 
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QodX he established hiiuoelf with his guard at SAmarra, a 
amall place situated a few leagues above Baghdad, and 
changed its name to Sorra-man-ra’a (He rejoices who 
sees it). This resolution of Mo*tasim was destined to 
prove fatal to his dynasty ; for it placed the Caliphs at the 
mercy of their Prmtorians. In fact, from the time of 
Mo*t^im, the Caliphate became the plaything of the 
Turki^ guard, and its decline was continuous. Some 
glorious feats of arms, however, were still performed 
under Mo'tasim. The sectary Bdbak was at last taken by 
Afshln, a Turkish general of the Caliph, in the year 223 
(a.I). 837-838). BAbak was carried to Baghdad, led 
through the city on the back of an elephant, and then 
delivered to the executioners, who cut off his arms and 
his legs. Afshfn, however, was very ill rewarded for his 
services, for shortly afterwards the Caliph had him put to 
death on a charge of heresy. 

The death of Ma’miin had for the moment suspended 
hostilities with Constantinople ; under Mo^tasim the w’ar 
was rekindled, A valiant Greek general, Manuel, who 
had incurred the displeasure of the Emperor Thco])hilus, 
took refuge with the Caliph, who eagerly welcomed him 
and gave him a command. Manuel began by reducing 
KhorAsAn, which had risen in revolt, and Mo’tasim was so 
well satisfied with him that he thought of employing him 
against his own countrymen. This w^as precisely what 
Theophilus dreaded, and he took measures accordingly to 
bring back the banished general to his side. He sent an 
ambassador to Mo’tasim, under pretence of ransoming 
some Greek prisoners ; but the real object of his mission, 
which he contrived to communicate to Manuel, was the 
recall of that general. Manuel, feigning great animosity 
against his country, himself asked to be allowed to lead a 
Moslem army into Cai)])adocia. The Caliph granted his 
request, and sent with him his own son Wdthik bilhUi. 
But, as soon as they reached the frontiers of Cappadocia, 
Manuel confessed to the young prince that his intention 
was to return to Constantinople, and quitted the army. 
Theophilus, taking advantage of the confusion into which 
the departure of Manuel had thrown the l^^oslems, made 
an incursion into Syria, laid waste that province as far as 
Zabatra, and returned loaded with booty. At the news of 
this disaster, Mo*tasim assembled a formidable army, 
estimated at more than two hundred thousand men, 
penetrated into Asia Minor, beat the Greeks, and took 
the city of Amorium, which he ordered to be razed to the 
ground. A revolt which broke out at BaghdAd in favour 
of his nephew *AbbAs, the son of Ma^miin, compelled the 
Caliph to turn back. Mo*tasim had the unfortunate 
‘AbbAs arrested, and he was soon after found dead in his 
prison. Mo'tasim survived him only four years. He died 
at Sorrorman-ra^a, in a.h. 227 (a.d. 841-842). 

9. His son WAthik, who succeeded him, showed himself 
no less intolerant on the doctrinal question of the un- 
created Koran. He carried his zeal to such a point that, 
on the occasion of an exchange of Greek against Moslem 
prisoners, in the year 231 (a.u. 845-846), he ordered that 
all the Moslem captives who would ndt declare their 
belief that the Koran was a human work, should be left 
in the hands of the enemy. The reign of WAthik billAh 
was not otherwise marked by any very striking events. 
He died in 232 (a.d. 846-847), after a reign of five years. 
As he had appointed no successor before his death, the 
principal personages of the state at first cast their eyes on 
his son Mohammed; but they had scarcely saluted him 
with the title of Caliph, when they changed their purpose, 
and offered the supreme power to Motawakkil *ala llAh 
(He who trusts to God), brother of WAthik. This prince 
was therefore elected in the same year in which WAthik 
died. 
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10. The first act of Motawakkil was an atrocious Mota- 
cruelty. He seized Mohammed b. ‘Abd al-Melik, his^akkfl 
brother's vizier, who had always been his enemy, and 
ordered him to be placed in a furnace bristling within 
with iron i)oints, which was then raised to a red heat. 

The Caliph looked on at the agonies of his victim, 
incessantly repeating : “ Pity is a weakness.” This had 
been the favourite maxim of the unfortunate vizier. An 
im^K)stor named Mohammed b. Faraj had set himself up 
as a prophet, giving out that he was Moses risen from the 
dead. By means of this gross fabrication, ho had con- 
trived to attract twenty-seven followers. The Caliph had 
him seized, and condemned him to perj)etual imprison- 
ment; but first he compelled each of the followers of 
Mohammed to give the pretended prophet ten blows on 
the head with his fist ; and the poor wretch expired under 
the hands of his own disciples, (a.h. 235, a.d. 849-850.) 

In the year of his elevation to the Caliphate, Mota- 
wakkil had regulated the succession to the empire in his 
own family, by designating as future Caliphs his three 
sons, Montasir billAh (Ho who seeks help in God), Mo'tazz 
billiih (Strong through God), and Mowayyad billAh 
(Assisted by God). In acting thus, his object was to 
jirotcst against the tendency of his ju’edcccssors to favour 
the house of *AH, and to guard against the attainment of 
the Caliphate by any member of that house. Motawakkil 
displayed the most extreme hatred for the descendants of 
the I'rophet. He oven went so far as to destroy the 
chapel erected over the tomb of Hosain at KerbelA, and 
forbade the Shfites to visit the spot. Not content with 
attacking the liberty and the property of the descendants of 
*Ali, he insulted their belief, by taking buffoons into hi.s 
pay, whoso business it was to turn the person of *Ali into 
mockery. He also persecuted tlie Christians and the 
Jews ; e.xcluding them from all public employments, and 
obliging them to send their children to Moslem schools. 

Jn the year 237, a revolt broke out in Armenia. The 
Caliph sent the Turk Bugha against the rebels ; but they 
met him with a vigorous resistance, and it was four years 
l)efore peace was restored to the province. During that 
time the Greeks effected a descent on blgypt, and DamiettL 
was taken and burned. Motawakkil caused Damietta to 
be fortified, and transferred Iiis own residence to Damascus, 
doubtless that he might be able to keep a closer watch on 
the j)roceedings of the Byzantines. He soon thought 
himself strong enough to take the offensive, and poured 
his Turkish soldiery into Asia Minor, where they 
encountered the same Manuel who had been formerly 
received at the court of Mo‘tasim. After an alternation 
of successes and reverses, both Moslems and Greeks 
retired from the conflict. Motawakkil then returned to 
his residence at Sorra-man-ra'a, and there caused a magni- 
ficent quarter to be built, which ho called JaTariyya.^ 

There he gave himself up to debaucheries; till at last, 
during one of his orgies, he was murdered by a Turkish 
soldier named Wasif, who had ham bribed to the deed 
by liis own son Montasir billAh (a.h. 247, a.d. 861-862), 

11. On the very night of his father's assassination Mon- 
Montasir had himself jiroclaimed Caliph. The conspirators 
among the Turkish soldiery compelled him to deprive his 
two brothers, Mo‘tazz and Mowayyad, who were not agree- 
able to them, of their rights of succession. Montasir did 

not long enjoy tlie fruits of his crime. He died five 
months after, by poison, it is said. 

12. The Turkish soldiery, which now arrogated to itself Mosta^fa. 
the mastery over the Caliphate, chose in succession to 
Montasir his cousin Ahmed, who took the title of Mosta'in 


* That is, *'City of Ja'far.” Ja'far was Motawakkil’s own proper 
name. 
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billih (He who looks for help to Gkxi). Under the reign 
of this feeble prince, the Greeks inflicted serious losses on 
the Moslems in Asia Minor. The Turkish soldiery, instead 
of attempting to repair these losses, revolted against the 
Caliph whom they had themselves chosen, and plundered 
the city of Sorra-man-ra’a. Taking advantage of these 
disorders, a descendant of ‘All, named Hasan, gained pos- 
session of Tabaristdn and Jorjdn, and permanently deprived 
the Eastern Caliphate of those provinces. At the same 
time, insurrections sprang up in every part of the empire. 
Next, the chiefs of the Turkish soldiery, in their mutual 
jealousies, began to tear each other to pieces. The infatu- 
ated Caliph fled from Sorra-man-ra’a, and took refuge at 
llaghdAd. The Turks now resolved on his destruction, 
and forgetting that they themselves had deprived Mo*tazz 
bilhih, brother of Montasir, of his legitimate rights, chose 
him as their Caliph. They next placed at their head a 
brother of Mo*tazz, named Mowaffak billAh, and besieged 
Mosta‘ln at Baghdad. At tlio end of one month (a.h. 
252, A.D. 866), Mosta‘ln surrendered, and was put to 
death. 

Mo'tazz. 13. Mo‘tazz billAh, thus called to the throne by the very 
men who had previously sought to exclude him from it, 
resolved to free himself from the yoke of the formidable 
Turkish soldiery which thus made and unmade Caliphs. 
But to maintain a struggle against such terrible adversaries, 
the new sovereign would have needed an ability and energy 
which he did not possess. lie made, indeed, a very 
impolitic beginning in getting rid of his brothers Moway- 
yad and Mowaffak, of whom he put the former to death, 
and drove the latter into exile. Some time after, it is 
true, he had the satisfaction of seeing Waslf, one of the 
chiefs of the Turkish soldiery, lose his life in a mutiny of 
his own troops ; and that of defeating in person another 
chief, Bugha, whom he afterwards caused to be beheaded. 
But in the following year (a.h. 254), the Turks chose as 
their leaders the sons of Wasff and Bugha, §Alih and 
]\Iohammed, who avenged their fathers by plundering the 
jalace of the prime minister and besieging that of the 
Caliph, whom they seized and threw into close conflne- 
ment, where he died of hunger and thirst, a.h. 255. 

Mohtadi. 14. Immediately after the fall of Mo‘tazz, the Tuiks 
brought from Baghdad one of the sons of Wkhik billAh, 
and proclaimed him Caliph, with the title of Mohtadi billdh 
(Guided by God). Mohtadi, a man of noble and generous 
spirit, exerted himself, but in vain, to release his prede- 
cessor from jirison. Having failed in this, he kept the 
j)recarious measure of powder which his masters left 
him, and applied it to the regeneration of Moslem 
society, the decay of which appeared to him imminent. 
He forbade wine and games of chance; be devoted 
himself to the administration of justice ; he examined in 
I)erson every sentence passed by the judges, and gave 
l)ublic audience to the people twice a week for the redress 
of their grievances. The farmers of the revenue were 
subjected to strict control, and the taxes were considerably 
lightened. It seemed as if these reforms were likely to 
re-establish order and prosperity in the empire. But 
Mohtadi came too late, and the Turks did not leave him 
time to finish his work. §Alih, one of the chiefs of the 
Turkish soldiery, having been assassinated by a rival, 
Mohtadi punished the guilty person with rigour. The 
Turks, in their rage, beset the palace and slaughtered the 
unfortunate Caliph (a.h. 256, a.d. 870). 

Mo’ta* 15. Whether from w^earincss, or from repentance, the 
“Id. Turkish soldiery discontinued for a time their hateful 
excesses. A son of Motawakkil was brought out of prison 
to succeed his cousin, and reigned for twenty-two years 
under the name of Mo‘tamid ‘ala ’lldh (He w^hose support 
• is God). During his reign two great events took place^ 
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tokens and precursors of the dissolution of the Caliphate. 
Eastern Persia and Egypt separated themselves by force 
from the empire, and two new dynasties established 
themselves in these countries, those respectively of the 
Saffdrids and the Tiiliinids. The founder of the former, 
Ya‘kTib b. Laith, was the son of a coppersmith (9affdr). 

At the head of a band of resolute men, he invaded success- 
ively Khordsdn, Kirmdn, and Sijistdn, and at last the Caliph 
Mo*tamid, powerless to arrest his progress, was obliged to 
give an official recognition to accomplislied facts. But 
Ya'kflb was not satisfied with this; he soon possessed 
himself of Tabaristdn, Fdrsistdn, and Ahwdz, and thence 
marched against Baghddd. Fortune, however, deserted 
him; he was beaten in the neighbourhood of Wdsit (a.h. 

262), and compelled to return to Persia in order to levy a 
new army there. In 265 he resumed his march against 
Baghdiid, but was obliged by sickness to halt at Jondls- 
iibiir, where he died ; not, however, till he had obtained 
from the Caliph a formal investiture of all the provinces 
he had conquered. Ho was succeeded by his brother 
‘Amr. On the other side, a certain Ahmed b. Tdldn, the 
son of a freedman^ who had obtained from the Caliph the 
post of governor of Egypt, planned the creation for himself 
of an independent kingdom. Under Mo‘tamid he even 
invaded Syria, and perhaps would have pushed his con- 
quests still farther, had not death overtaken him in a.h. 

270 (a.d. 883-884). IJis son Khomaniya succeeded him 
in Egypt, and though, at a later period, he submitted to 
pay tribute to Mo'tadid, nevertheless a dynasty had been 
founded in that country which lasted for twenty-one years 
longer. Mo‘tamid died eight years after Ahmed b, Tdldn. 

16. The reign of Mo‘tadid bilhih (He who seeks hisMo’ta- 
support in God), who succeeded his uncle Mo*tamid, isd>‘k 
principally remarkable for the rise of the celebrated sect 

of the Carmathians (Kardmi^), who for two centuries laid 
waste the Moslem empire, and for the extinction of the 
^affdrid dynasty in Persia, where it was rej)laced by that 
of the Stodnids. Some details respecting the origin and 
the creed of the Carmathians will be found in the third 
section of this article. We shall content ourselves here with 
stating the fdet that these sectaries, who were numerous 
in ‘Irdk, Syria, and Eastern Arabia, kei)t in check all the 
armies which were sent against them. Under the reign of 
Mo‘tachd they invaded Mecca and committed great ravages 
there. In a.h. 281, Mo*tadid repaired the disasters which 
they had caused there, and raised important works about 
the Ka'ba. Mo*tadid died in 289 (a.d. 902), leaving 
the throne to his son Moktafi billAh. 

17. Moktaff billdh (He who sufficeth himself in God)Moktafi. 
reigned for six years, during which ho had constantly to 
struggle against the Carmathians. One of his generals, 
indeed, gained a signal victory over these sectaries ; but, to 
avenge their defeat, they lay in wait for a caravan which 

was on its return from Mecca, and massacred twenty 
thousand pilgrims. This horrible crime raised the whole 
of Arabia against them. The Carmathians were beaten 
again, and Dhikrflya, one of their ablest generals, was 
taken and put to death. The sectaries remained quiet for 
some time, and the Caliph took advantage of this respite 
to take Eg 3 q)t from the house of Tdldn, and to confer its 
government on the Ikhshldites. Moktafl died a.h. 295 
(a.d. 907-908). His activity and energy revived for a 
moment the prestige of the Caliphate ; but this fleeting 
renewal of its greatness was soon to di^ppear, and decay 
resumed its course. 

18. The new Caliph, Moktadir billAh (Powerful through Mokta 
God), was only thirteen years of age when he ascended dn** 
the throne. His extreme youth prejudiced the people of 
Baghdad against him ; they rebelled, and swore allegiance 

to ‘AbdallAh, son of the former Caliph Mo*tazz ; but the 
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party of Mo]^tadir prevailed, and his rival was put to 
dea^. Mo^tadir, however, was too young to exercise 
any real power ; he was governed by his eunuchs. He was, 
besides, a man of feeble character, and looked on hel}3- 
lessly at the death-struggle of the empire, upon which 
calamities of every kind now poured in. The Greeks 
invaded Mesopotamia. A truce was concluded with them; 
but the Carmathians then recommenced their disorders in 
Syria. The indolence of the Caliph, and his inaction in 
the face of this danger, alienated all hearts from him ; and 
the eunuch Milnis, the principal chief of his party, took 
the lead in deposing him and proclaiming in his stead his 
brother Kdhir billdh (Victorious through God), in the 
year 317 (a.d. 929-930). Kihir, however, having refused 
to distribute a donative to the army on the occasion of his 
accession, a counter-revolution took place, and Moktadir, 
who had been imprisoned, was taken from his dungeon 
and replaced on the throne, only three days after his de- 
position. Favoured by these disturbances, the governor o? 
Mosul, NAsir al-Daula, declared himself independent, and 
founded definitively the dynasty of the HamdAnites ; thujj 
causing an additional dismemberment of the empire. Tho 
Carmathians in their turn, under tho guidance of a new chief, 
Abii T^hir, obtained possession of Mecca, and carried olF 
the celebrated black stone of the Ka‘ba, whicli they did not 
restore till very long afterwards. Meanwhile the eunuch 
]Miinis had been disgraced. He withdrew at first to Mosul, 
to the court of NAsir al-Daula ; but it was to raise an 
army and march upon BaghdAd, where the Caliph had 
again fixed his abode. The object of MAriis was not to 
attack the Caliph, but only to take vengeance on his 
personal enemies. Moktadir was induced by evil coun- 
sellors to make a sally against Miinis, His troops were 
put to the rout, and he himself fell on the field of battle, 
in the year 320 (a.d. 932). 

With the reign of Moktadir is connected one of the 
greatest events in the history of the Caliphate, the founda- 
tion of the FAtimite dynasty, which reigned, first in the 
Maghrib and then in Egypt, for nearly throe centuries. 
The first of this family who put forward any pretensions 
to the Caliphate was *Obaid All Ah, surnamed Jbhe Mahdl, or 
Messiah of the followers of *Alf, who gave liimself out as 
a direct descendant of 'All, through his wife FAtima, tho 
daughter of Mohammed, whence the name of FAtimite. ft 
seems to be proved that *Obaid AllAh was really descended 
from a certain 'AbdallAh b. Maimiin el-KaddAh, the 
founder of the Ismailian sect, of which tlie Carmathians 
were only a branch. This 'Obaid AllAh had himself 
become pontiff of the Ismailians. As early as the Caliphate 
of Moktafi, one of *Obaid AllAh’s missionaries, named 
Abii 'AbdallAh, had succeeded in gaining numerous parti- 
sans in the province of Africa, then subject to the 
Aghlabites, and the victories of this missionary had 
wrested Eastern Africa from the family of Aghlab when 
Moktadir ascended the throne. *Obaid AllAh then 
repaired to his new realm (a.h. 303), and founded the 
city of Mahdlya, which he made his capital. He tried 
also, but without success, to seize Egypt ; the conquest of 
that country was reserved for one of his successors, Mo'izz 
li-din-illAh. *Obaid AllAh died two years after Moktadir, 
leaving to his son KAim an empire already sufficiently 
powerful to cause uneasiness to the ‘AbbAsids, to tho 
Omayyads of Spain, and to all the Christian princes 
whose states bordered on the Mediterranean. 

19. KAhir billAh, on being raised anew to the throne 
after the death of his brother Moktadir, still bore ill-will 
to his patrons, and tried to free himself from their 
guardianship. The emirs of his court dethroned him a 
second time and put out his eyes. One of his nephews 
was then proclaimed Caliph under the name of BA^ 


billAh (Content through God). This prince, who was 
entirely governed by those about his person, created, 
in favour of a certain Abiibekr Mohammed b. RAik, the 
office of Amfr al-OmarA, or Emir of the Emirs, which 
nearly corresponds to that of Mayor of the Palace among 
the Franks.^ The Amir abOmarA was charged with the 
administration of civil and military affairs. He also acted 
as the Caliph’s deputy in sacerdotal functions, and was 
named next after him in the public prayers. Thenceforth 
tho Caliphate w^as no longer anything but an empty 
shadow. During the reigns of l^hir and BAdl, the Car- 
mathians became more audacious than ever. The Amir 
al-OmarA was obliged to purchase from them the freedom of 
pilgrimage to Mecca at the price of a disgraceful treaty. 

Thus the Caliphate found itself almost reduced to the pro- 
vince of BaghdAd. KhorAsAn, Transoxiana, KirmAn, and 
Persia wore in the hands of independent sovereigns, tho SA- 
niAnids, the Bfiyids, and a prince named Washimglr. Tho 
HamdAnites possessed Mesopotamia; the SAjites, Armenia; 

Egypt was under the rule of the Ikhshldites ; Arabia was 
held by tlie Carmathians ; Africa, as wo have seen, had 
become tho prey of the FAtimites. The single transient 
success obtained by RAdl w’as the capture of Mosul in a.h. 

328 (a.d. 939-40) ; and even this success he ow'ed to the 
Turk Bejkem, who had succeeded Mohammed b. llAik as 
Amir al-OmarA. 

BAdl (lied in the following year, and was succeeded by MottakL 
Mottakl lillAh (Ho who fears God). From his very 
accession, this prince saw himself exposed to the attacks 
of a certain Al-Bfirldl, who had carved out for himself a 
principality in Chalda^a, and who now laid siege to BaghdAd. 

NAsir al-Daula, prince of Mosul, who had been reinstated in 
his government, offered an asylum to Mottakl; put his 
troops at his disposal, and succeeded in re|)elling Al- 
Barldl. In return ho obtained the office of Amir al-OniarA. 

But there were other competitors for that post. Turun, 
a former lieutenant of Bejkem, protested sword in hand 
against tho choice of the Caliph, and threatened Bagh- 
dAd. Ikhshld, sovereign of Egypt, offered Mottakl a 
refuge in his states ; but Turun, fearing to seo tho Caliph 
obtain such jiowcrful su]>port, found means to entice 
him to his tent, and had his eyes put out, a.h. 333 
(a.d. 944-945). 

As successor to Mottakl, Turun chose Mostakfl billAh (He Mostakfi 
who places his whole trust in God). This prince, like his 
predecessors, was a mere puj)pet in the hands of his min- 
isters. A new Amir al-OmarA, Zlrak b. ShlrzAd, made 
himself so hateful to the j)eople of BaghdAd by his deeds 
of violence and rai)acity that they besought the help of 
the Bfiyids. Ahmed, the third prince of that dynasty, 
entered BaghdAd, overthrew Zlrak, and took his place 
under tho title of Mo'izz al-Daula. Mostakfl soon had 
enough of this new master, and ventured to conspire 
against him. The plot was discovered, and Mo'izz al-Daula 
had the eyes of the Calijffi put out. There were now at 
BaghdAd three Caliphs wlio had been dethroned and 
blinded — KAhir, Mottakl, and Mostakfl. Mo'izz al-Daula 
thought for a moment of restoring the illusory title of 
Caliph to the descendants of 'All. He feared, however, 
lest this should lead to the recovery by the Caliihs of 
their former supremacy, and his choice fell on a son of 
Moktadir under the name of Motl' lillAh (He who obeys Motf 
God). Reserving to himself all the powers and revenues 
of the Caliph, he allowed Motl* merely a secretary and a 
moderate pension. The prince of Mosul, who began to 
think his possessions threatened by the neighbourhood of 
Mo'izz, entered on a struggle with him and tried to wrest 
BaghdAd from him; but he failed, and was obliged to 


^ See Defr4mery, Minwire 8ur lea Emirs cU^OnUra, Paris, 1848. 
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submit to the payment of tribute. We have said above 
that Mo'izz al-Daula professed a great veneration for the 
house of *Ali. His preference showed itself in public acts. 
He caused the most terrible imprecations against the 
Omayyads to bo posted up at the doors of the mosques. 
This step irritated men’s minds ; and a general insurrec- 
tion was imminent at Baghdad, when Mo"izz died (a.h. 
356), leaving his power to his son ‘Izz al-Daula. 

'V^ile the 'Abblisid family was thus dying out in shame 
and degradation, the F^timites, in the person of Mo'izz 
li-dln-illdh, were reaching the highest degree of power 
and glory (see Egypt, voL viL p, 750 sqq) Jauhar, a 
general of Mo‘izz li-dln-illih, conquered Egypt for his 
master, and Arabia acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
FAtimites. The Carmathians, who had so long contended 
against the 'Abbdsids, now came to better terms with 
Moti‘, and their general made the Caliph the offer of 
driving back the FAtimites, on condition of his granting 
him the government of Egypt. Moti* preferred to stand 
neutral in the struggle ; and tlie Carmathian general, who 
with the support of Motl‘ might perhaps have triumphed 
over Mo*izz, was beaten by his powerful rival. Motf, 
having been struck by paralysis, was obliged to abdicate 
in the year 363 (a.i>. 973-974), and left the empty title 
pS, of Caliph to his son T^i* li-amr-illdh (Obedient to the 
command of God). The new Calii)h lived at first in 
peace, for it was now the office of Amir al-Omar4 which 
provoked ill-will. Under the reign of TAi‘ the Biiyid 
princes contended furiously with one another for the office 
of Emir, and one of them, ‘Adod al-Daula, having con- 
quered *Izz al-Daula, took the title, never before employed, 
of ShAhinshAh, or king of kings. On his death he trans- 
mitted his office to his three sons, who held it successively, 
under the names of Shams al-Daula, Sharaf al-Daula, and | 
Bahd al-Daula. The last, who was as avaricious as he 
was ambitious, took offence at the Caliph T^^i* for having 
disposed of certain sums of money, of which he wished 
to reserve the management to himself, compelled him to 
abdicate in a.h. 381, and replaced him by a grandson of 
Moktadir, who took the name of Kddir billdh (Powerful 
through God), and reigned forty one years under the 
tutelage of the Biiyids. Meanwhile events were pre- 
|jaring the fall of the Biiyids. In Persia, Mahmiid of 
Ghazni was founding the powerful empire of the Ghaz- 
nevids, which extended to the Indus, and the Seljiik 
Turks W'ere already invading Khordsdn. It was under 
the successor of Kddir billdh that that sanguinary revolu- 
tion took place, which was to give over the government 
of Baghddd to the Seljdlfs. 

KMm, :pdir billdh died in a.h. 422 (a.d. 1030-31J, and 
^vas succeeded by Kdim bi-amr-illdh (He who is charged 
with the business of God), The new Caliph, groauing 
under the iron hand of his Amir al-Omard, called to 
his aid the Se^jiik Toghril Beg, who entered Baghddd 
in the month of Ramadan in the year 447 (a.d. 1066- 
1056), overthrew the Bdyids, and took their place. Some 
years later, Toghril married the daughter of the Caliph. 
At his death, Toghril left to his nephew Alp Arsldn 
the title of Sultan, a flourishing empire, and uncon- 
trolled power. As for Kdim, he enjoyed the Caliphate 
in peace under the tutelage of Alp Arsldn and of his 
successor Malik Shdh, till his death in a.h. 467. His 
Moktadi. grandson, Molftadi bi-amr-illdh (He who obeys the orders 
of Ood), who succeeded him, owed to the power of Malik 
Shdh the honour of recovering his supremacy in Arabia. 
At Medina and Mecca his name was substituted in the 
public prayers for those of the Fdtimite Caliphs. This 
was, after all, a mere gratification to his vanity, for Malik 
Shdh was the real sovereign, and the Caliph thought 
« himself highly honoured in marrving the daughter of his 
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powerful patron. This union, however, tar from drawing 
closer the bonds of friendship between Malik Shdh and 
Mokta^ became on the contrary a cause of strife* The 
Caliph having put away his wife, who had wearied him 
by her peevish humours, was compelled by Malik Shdh to 
appoint the child whom he had had by her as his successor, 
to the prejudice of his eldest son. Malik Shdh also exiled 
his son-in-law to Basra. Just, however, as this order was 
about to be carried out, Malik Shdh died. Moktadl 
survived him only a few months. It was during the 
reign of his successor Mosta^r billdh (a.h. 487-612) that Mostof' 
the first crusade took place. We need not here enter 
into the details of those wars. It is sufficient to say that 
from the date of the first crusade Baghddd ceases, so to ^ 
speak, to have any special history. The successors of 
Mostazhir billdh (He who seeks to triumph through God) 
were — ^Mostarshid billdh (He who asks guidance from God), 

A.H. 612-629 ; Rdshid billdh (Just through God), a.h. 629- 
630 ; Moktafl li-amr-illdh (He who follows the orders of 
God), A.H. 630-666 j Mostaiyid billdh (He who invokes 
help from God), a.h. 666-666 ; and Mostadi’ bi-amr-illdh 
(He who seeks enlightenment in the orders of God), a.b. 
666-576. Under this last, the Fdtimite dynasty was at 
length destroyed, and Egypt fell again under the spiritua 
authority of the Caliphs of Baghddd. It was one of the 
generals of the Emir Niir al-dln, the celebrated ^Idh al- 
din (Saladin), who made this important conquest in A.H. 

667 (a.d. 1171-1172). He maintained himself in Egypt 
as Sultan, founded a new dynasty, that of the Ayydbites, 
and in some sort compelled Ndsir li-din-illdh (He who 
helps the religion of God), the successor of Mosta^’ (a.h. 
676-622), to acknowledge his title and ^o ratify his 
usurpation* 

A still more formidable danger was now threatening The 
Baghddd, The terrible Jinghlz Khdu was issuing from^®”fi^®^ 
the depths of Asia at the head of his Mongols, and was 
beginning to invade Transoxiana. Under Ndsir li-dln- 
ill£[i’s successors, ^dhir billdh (Victorious through God), 

A.H. 622-623, and Mostansir billdh (He who asks help 
from God), A.H. 623-640, the Mongol invasion advanced 
with immense strides ; and when, after them, Mosta'sim 
billdh (He who seeks his defence in God) was named 
Caliph in the year 640 (a.d. 1242-1243), the last days of 
the Caliphate had arrived. Huldgu, who was then sove- 
reign of the Mongols, determined to make himself master 
of the whole of Western Asia. He placed himself at the 
head of his immense hordes, swept everything before him 
on his march, and arrived under the walls of Baghddd. 

In vain did Mosta'sim sue for peace. The siege was 
actively pursued, and on the 29th of Moharram 656 (6th 
February 1268), the Mongols forced their way into 
Baghddd and planted the standard of Huldgu on the 
highest of its towers. The city was given up to fire and 
slaughter; Mosta*Him was thrown into prison, and died 
there a few days after ; and with him expired the Eastern 
Caliphate, which had lasted 626 years, from the deaUi of 
Mohammed. 

In vain, thrqe years later, did a scion of the race of the 
Abbdsids, who had taken refuge in Egypt, make an effort 
to restore a dynasty which was now for ever extinct. At 
the head of a few followers, he marched against Baghddd, 
but was repulsed by the ^vemor of that city, and died 
fighting. At a later period, another descendant of the 
*Abbdsids also sought an asylum in Egypt, The Sultan 
Baibars, after a judicial investigation of his origin, pro- 
claimed him Caliph under the name of Hdkim bi-amr-illdh. 

His sons inherited this empty title, but, like their father, 
remained in Egypt, without power or influence. This 
shadow of sovereignty continued to exist till the conquest 
of by the Shirks. 
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CiKXAxx>oiCAL Table of the *AbbAbid Califbb dowk to the 
Fall of Baghdad. 

'Abbds. 

'AbdalliUb. 

■aL 

Mohammed. 

^ ! 

Ibrahim, 1. Abd ’l-'Abbds, 2. Mansur. 

S. M^hdi. 


4. 6. Hiniii al-BuliM. 


6. Amin* 7. Ma’miin. 8. Mo'tasim. 

I I ‘ 

Mohammed. 9. AVdlhik* 10. Motawakkil. 

12. M^osta’in. 14. M^ohtadi* [_ 

MowafTak* 11. Moutasir. 15. Mo'tamid. 18. Mo'tazz. 
16. M^o'tadid. 

I_ 

19. Aihir. 18. Moktadir. 17. lloktafL 

I 22. llo gtakfi. 

Islldk. 28. do«'. 21, MottokL 

I 24. Tiii'. 

25. Kddir. 

26. ^dim. 

Mohammed Dhakhirat al>Din. 

27. Molktadi, 

28. Mosta^hir. 


I 


I 

31. Moktafi. 

r 

32. Mostanjid. 

33. Mostadi’. 

34. Ndsir. 

85. ?dhir. 

86. Mostansir. 

87. Mosta'sim. 


29. Mostarshid. 

30. Bdsllid. 


Sect. III. — Sketch op the iNSTinmoNS and Civiliza- 
tion OP THE Eastern Caliphate. 

Mohammed had begun to bestow political unity on Arabia ; 
but he had done still more : he had given her the Koran, 
as the starting-point and base of the future civilization of 
Islam. It was for the preservation and the better under- 
standing of the sacred text that the first believers were 
led to create grammar and lexicography, and to make col- 
lections of the poems of their own and former times, those 

witnesses of the meaning of words,” as the Arabs call 
them. To elucidate questions of dogma they created 
theology. Jurisprudence, in like manner, issued from the 
Koran, and the historical sciences at first gathered around 
it, As early as the first century of the Flight, schools 
were founded in 'IrAk, at Bam and at Cufa, in which all 
the questions to which the study of the Koran gave rise 
were stated, and answered in difiPerent ways. Natural 
sdenoe and mathematics were less directly concerned with 
the sacred book, and were consequently neglected during 
the whole period of the Omayyad dynasty. Tliey only 
began to be cultivated when, under the "Abbtsids, the 


study of philosophy led to the use of translations from the 
Greek. The institutions of Islam were developed, no 
doubt, as new wants made themselves felt^ in proportion 
to the extension of the empire ; but they were nevertheless 
founded on the first arrangements made by the Prophet^ 
and handed down by him in the Koran. 

Under the first four Caliphs these institutions continued Politici 
in a rudimentary state. The Caliph {Khalifa^ substitute 
or successor) was elected by the Moslem community ; 
and, after receiving from all its members the oath oftiooa 
fidelity (BaCa) which they were bound to take, united the 
temporal and spiritual powers in his own hands. He was 
at the same time high priest, ruler, and judge. He was 
compelled, however, by the very extent of the empire to 
delegate his powers to those agents (*Amiiy plural ^OmnuU) 
whom he commissioned to represent him in the provinces. 

The State revenues, which entered the public treasury 
(Bait al-mdl)y were composed — (1) of the tithe, or tax for 
the poor (Zakdt\ which every Moslem was bound to pay ; 

(2) of the fifth, raised on all booty taken in war, the rest 
being divided among the warriors; (3) of the poll-tax 
(Jizya) and the land-tax {KJvardJ)^ which only affected non- 
Moslem subjects. The Caliph administered the revenues 
of the State at his own pleasure, applying them to the neces- 
sities of war, to public works, to the |)ayment of officials, 
to the support of the poor, and to the distribution of the 
annual pensions, in which every Moslem had originally 
a right to share. The State could possess landed property. 

Under ‘Omar I. we find that the pasture land belonging 
to the State supported not loss than forty thousand camels 
and horses. To *Omar I, was due the regulation of the 
poll-tax by a fixed scale. The rich, whether Christians or 
Jews, paid four dinars (about thirty-two shillings) yearly ; 
people of the middle class, two dinars ; tlie poor, one 
dlndr. Besides this payment in money, the subject-races 
had to make contributions in kind, intended for the 
support of the troops. The land-tax consisted of a general 
rent in proportion to the extent,, character, and fertility of 
the lands possessed by the conquered. 

As the sums produced by these different im][K)8ts were The 
often very considerable, it became necessary, as early as Dfwto. 
the Caliphate of *Omar I., to create a special office, 
charged with the accounts of their expenditure. Its 
organization was borrowed by *Omar from the Persians, 
and it retained its Persian name of Dlwdn, a term after- 
wards applied to all government offices. The Arabs at 
that time being too illiterate for such employment, the 
task of keeping the registers of the Diwdn was entrusted 
to Greeks, Copts, and Persians. ‘Omar also gave his 
attention to the apportionment of the individual pensions 
of the Faithful. Every one received a larger or smaller 
sum according to the greater or less nearness of his con- 
nexion with the family, or the tribe, of the Prophet 
Thus "Aisha, who had been the favourite wife of 
Mohammed, received a yearly pension of twelve thousand 
dirhems ; ^ the other widows of the l^ophet only received 
ten thousand. The Hdshimites and Mot^libites, that is, 
the members of the Prophet’s family, also received ten 
thousand dirhems. The Emigrants and the Defenders, or 
those citizens of Mecca and Medina, who had been the 
first to embrace Islam, had five thousand dirhems; and 
that was the sum which "Omar I. allotted to himself.^ 

For every other Moslem of full age, the pension varied 
from 4000 to 300 dirhems. We can easily understand 
what an influence the hope of this pension must have 
exerted on the conquered races, and how much it must 

^ Tlie dirhem wai equivalent to one franc. 

^ His moderation was not Imitated by his successor *Othin4n, whs 
made it his principal object to enrich all the membera of bis own 
funily at the expense of the rest of the Moslems. 
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have contributed to their conversion. On accepting Islam 
they acquired a right to the pension, besides ceasing to pay 
the land-tax and the poll-tax. 

MUitery Even in the earliest days of Islam the Arabs were not 
instltu- entirely devoid of military skill. Many of their tribes 
had been brought into relations with the Greeks and 
Persians, and acquired from them some ideas of the 
art of war. Thus, in the time of Mohammed, the division 
of an army into a centre, right and left wings, vanguard 
and rearguard, was understood, and the art of defend- 
ing a camp or a city by entrenchments was also known. 
The Arabs fought on foot, on horseback, and mounted 
on camels. The arms of the infantry consisted of a 
spear, a sword, and a shield, and sometimes also of 
a bow and arrows. The horsemen fought chiefly with 
the lance. For defensive arms, besides the shield, the 
Arabs were acquainted with the helmet, the coat of mail, 
and the cuirass of leather covered with plates of iron. 
It was not till the period of the Omayyads that they 
began to employ military engines, such as the balista. 
The army was divided by tribes ; and each tribe had its 
flag, which consisted of a jiiece of cloth fastened to a 
lance. As regards the recruitment of their armies, every 
man able to carry arms was originally bound to render 
military service. ‘Omar I., to whom Islam owes so 
many of its institutions, was the first to divide his 
armies into distinct corps, and to assign to each corps a 
fixed station. These stations were the province of Cufa, 
that of Basra, and afterwards the provinces of Emesa, of 
the Jordan, and of Palestine. These provinces afterwards 
became military colonies, all the inhabitants of which were 
bound to render military service, as distinguished from 
the other provinces, whore service was optional, or at all 
events regulated by the necessities of the moment. 

Ceremo- With the accession of Mo'Awiya I. to the supreme power, 
nial. the mechanism of the State was modified and became more 
complicated. Mo'Awiya endeavoured to copy the cere- 
monial of foreign courts. He built himself a palace at 
Damascus, and set up a throne in the audience-chamber, 
the door of which was ke])t by a chamberlain {Hdjih). 
When he attended the service at the mosque, he occupied 
a close pew with a grating in front {Mah^dra), When 
he left his palace, he was surrounded by a bodyguard 
{Shorta\ commanded by a provost {Sdhib al-Shorta), li<stly, 
in his own lifetime, he caused his son Yazid to be acknow- 
ledged as his heir-presumptive, and thus established the 
principle of hereditary succession, which was opposed to 
the spirit of Islam, and was the source of every kind of 
Heredi. calamity. As regards the administration of the State, 
Mo'Awiya acted at his own will and pleasure. Thus, in 
order to secure the services of *Amr b. al-‘ji s, the conqueror 
of Egypt, he gave up to him the revenues of that province, 
a part of which ougk to have gone to the State. He also 
took an important step with regard to the annual pensions 
of the Faithful, which he reduced by about two and a half 
[►or cent. The administration of the public funds in the 
difierent provinces was left to their Prefects, who were 
expected to pay into the public treasury only the surplus 
of their respective revenues. The empire had been at first 
Pro- divided into ten provinces— 1. Syria (subdivided into four 
vinoei. Jond, or military districts) ; 2. Cufa, with Arabian ‘Irdlf 
and Persian Trdk; 3. Basra, with Persia, Sijistdn, KhorAsAn, 
Ba^in, and ‘OmAn ; 4. Annenia ; 5, Mecca ; 6. Medina ; 
7. The Indian Marches ; 8. Africa ; 9. Egypt ; 10. Yemen. 
Mo‘Awiya, however, subsequently thought proper to make 
KhorAsAn a separate province. Under his successors, and 
according to the necessities of the moment, it was some- 
times reunited to the government of TrA^. In ‘IrAlj: itself, 
Mo'Awiya joined Basra and its dependencies to Cufa. 
r Prefeeta Under Mo'Awiva the Prefects had the most extensive 
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civil and military powers. They had even the right of the 
direct appointment of their Su^Frefects. Mo*Awiya, not- 
withstanding, thought it advisable to disconnect from 
their powers the offices of Judge (J^ddi) and of Religious 
Official (Imdm), which were entrusted to special function- 
aries named directly by the Caliph. The Caliph was, 
however, always at liberty to modify these arrangements at 
his own pleasure. Under the successors of Mo*Awiya, wo 
find certain Prefects invested at the same time with the 
dignities of Cadi and ImAm. 

It was also to Mo'Awiya that the State owed the creation chan* 
of a Chancery (DlwAn al-akhUm, or Seals-office), in which eery, 
all decrees proceeding from the Caliph were registered ; so 
that, when once issued, these decrees could not be falsified. 
Mo'Awiya also exerted himself to ensure rapidity of com-Posta 
munication throughout the empire, by instituting the 
courier-post in imitation of the post of the 

Persians and Byzantines. 

After Mo‘Awiya we must come down to the time of 
*Abd al-Melik to meet with any important innovations in 
Moslem institutions. Before the reign of that Caliph 
the books of the public offices were kept by Christians 
and Persians, and drawn up in Greek and Persian. *Abd 
al-Melik ordered the exclusive employment of the Arabic 
language, and substituted Moslems for all the Christian 
and Persian clerks in the government offices. It was this 
same Caliph who founded the monetary system of Islam, Money 
and who was the first to strike dlnArs (pieces of gold 
worth about ten francs), and dirhems (pieces of silver 
worth about a franc), with legends in Arabic. The 
postal system was also very much improved and developed 
under this prince. *Abd al-Melik was powerfully seconded 
by the famous HajjAj, who was able to re-establish in 
‘IrA^ the disputed principle of obligatory military service, 
and who also succeeded, by skilful management, in raising 
the condition of agriculture in that province. Walld, the 
successor of ‘Abd al-Melik, especially distinguished himself 
by the foundation of religious institutions. In his reign RelJgio 
the mosque of Damascus, half of which had hitherto found* 
remained in the hands of the Christians, was appropriated 
exclusively to the Moslems, and considerably embeUished. 
Hospitals were also established for lepers, the poor, the 
blind, and the sick. The pious ‘Omar II, devoted all his 
efforts to the embellishment of the mosque of Damascus. 

An edict of ‘Omar I. had forbidden Moslems to acquire 
landed property, agriculture being considered an occupa- 
tion unworthy of a free man. This law liad fallen into 
disuse ; but ‘Omar II. put it in force again, and declared 
null and void every purchase of land made by a Moslem 
subsequently to a.h. 100. The effects of this law might 
have been fatal to the empire ; but it again became 
obsolete under the Caliphate of HishAm. 

At the accession of the ‘AbbAsids the centre of thelnstitu- 
empire was displaced. Damascus fell from the rank of^^o“® . 
its capital to liat of a provincial town ; while BaghdAd, 
a small and unknown village, became the mistress of the * 
world. Under the first ‘AbbAsid the empire — ^not includ- 
ing the provipce of BaghdAd — ^was divided as follows : — 

1. The province of Cufa ; 2. The province of Basra, with the 
district of the Tigris, Bahrain and ‘OmAn ; 3. HyAz and 
YamAma; 4. Yemen; 5. AhwAz; 6. FArsistAn; 7. KhorAsAn; 

8. The province of Mosul ; 9. Mesopotamia, with Armenia 
and AzerboijAn; 10. Syria; 11. Egypt and the province 
of Africa (Spain being a dependency of Africa) ; 12. Sind. 
Al-SaffAh afterwards made Palestine a distinct province, 
and separated Armenia and AzerbaijAn from Mesopotamia. 

Still later, HAriin al-Rashid created a new province to the 
north of Syria, which received the name of ‘AwAsim. Each 
newly-conquered province was always united to that one 
of the older provinces to which it was nearest 
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Simultaneously with the accession of the 'Abbdsids, 
Persian influence began to preponderate. The Persian, 
KhAlid b. Barmak, was entrusted with the administration 
of the finances (Diuidn aJUKhard^) by As-Saff&h, who was 
also the first Caliph who transferred the burden of public 
Prime aflGedrs from himself to a Prime Minister (ITcwir, whence, 
Minister, in European languages, the term Vintr). The title of 
Wazir was unknown to the Omayyads. The office of 
‘ Prime Minister was of Persian origin. It existed till the 
time of the Caliph BAdi, when that of Amir al-Omard 
was substituted for it. When the Caliphs had fallen 
under the tutelage of the Bfiyids, it was the latter who 
chose Viziers, leaving to the Caliphs only Secretaries 
{Rayis al-Ruwa»d). Under the Seljilk Sultans the Caliphs 
were again permitted to choose their own Viziers. 

The institution of the office of Vizier was not the least 
among the causes of the decadence of the Eastern Caliphate. 
The *Abbdsids gradually became unaccustomed to the 
exercise of power and the management of affairs, and thus 
lost all direct influence over their subjects. Besides the 
Minister of Finance and the Vizier, the 'Abbdsids created 
another important office, that of Postmaster-General {SdJdb 
dl‘Barid\ whoso duty it was to collect at a central office 
all the infonnation which arrived from the provinces, and 
Admlnis- to transmit it to the Prime Idinister, Thus the adminis- 
trative trative services were greatly extended under the ‘AbbAsids. 
lervlces. subdivided as follows: — 1. Diwdn al-Khirdj^ or 

Ministry of Finance; 2, Liwdn aUpiyd^^ or Bureau of 
State property ; 3, Diwdn al^Zimdm^ Kegistry Office or 
Exche(iuer Office ; 4. Diwdn aUond^ or Ministry of War ; 
5. Nazar al-Mazdlimy or Court of Appeal ; 6. Diwdn aU 
Mawdli wal'Ghihndns or Bureau of the freedmen and slaves 
of the Caliphs ; 7. Diwdn Zimdm atrNafahdty or Office of 
Expenditure ; 8. Diwdn al-Barid^ or Office of the Posts ; 
9. Diwdn al-Ra»dil^ or Office of Correspondence; 10. 
Diwdn al-Taukf^ or Office of the Imperial Seal, and of the 
registration of official documents. There were also offices 
for the despatch and reception of official documents, and 
for the inspection of weights and measures. 

Organl- We cannot better conclude this brief summary of the 
of institutions of the Caliphate than by giving a sketch of 
iheState. organization of the State, according* to the Moslem 
authors themselves. 

Caliph. The supreme chief received the title of Caliph, or of 
Commander of the Faithful (Amir al-Mo’minin). He 
united in his own person all the powers of the State ; his 
Ministers and all public functionaries acted only by virtue 
of a commission from him. They, like all other Moslems, 
were at the mercy of the Caliph, who had power of life 
and death over them. As spiritual chief, the Caliph was 
also the supreme judge in questions of dogma. In theory 
he hold his powers by the free choice of the majority of 
Moslems ; but, when he had once received their oath of 
allegiance, he became their absolute master. The first 
conation of eligibility to the Caliphate was to belong to 
the tribe of Koraish. In Moslem belief, the subjects of 
the Caliph owed him obedience and aid so long as he 
should fulfil his duties with exactness. These consisted 
in maintaining the principles of religion* in administering | 
justice scrupulously, in defending the territory and assur- 
ing its safety, in carrying on war for the subjugation 
of the infidels, and in spending the public revenue in 
conformity to the law. If the Caliph failed in the 
performance of his duty, rebellion against him became 
lawful 

Minis- The Ministers might be absolute or dependent. If 
ten. dependent, they simply executed the orders of their 
sovereign. If absolute, they took his place, and exercised 
all the powers of a Caliph except that they could not, at 
least in theory, designate any successor to the reigning 
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Caliph. It was only to the Caliph himself that they were 
responsible for their actions. 

The Prefects, when once appointed, whether by the Pref< 
Caliph or the Vizier, became so many petty sovereigns, 
and, legally, owed an account of their actions only to the 
Caliph, or to his Prime Minister, when the latter was 
absolute. 

The Generals were appointed either by the Caliph or by Gene 
the Vizier, or lastly by the Prefect, when only a local war role, 
was in question. They were sometimes invested with 
very extensive powers, such as those of concluding treaties 
of peace, of administering justice, and of dividing the 
booty. The General, in his turn, appointed the officers 
{Nakibs) and under-officers It was a general 

order that infidels, before hostilities against them were 
o^>ened, should be summoned to embrace the faith, or to 
submit by capitulation. The conversion of infidels was 
valid, even when effected sword in hand, on the field of 
battle, and the new convert became inviolable in person 
and property. On the other hand, every infidel taken 
prisoner was sold as a slave, with his wife and children. 

Ho might oven be put to death. Apostates were never to 
be spared; they were put to death, and their property 
confiscated. 

Justice was administered by Cadis, appointed either by Cadii, 
the Caliph, by the Vizier, or by the Prefect. To be eligible 
as a Cadi {Kddi)^ it was requisite that a Zuan should 
bo — 1. A male and of respectable age; 2. In full pos- 
session of his mental and physical faculties ; 3. A free 
man; 4. A Moslem; 5. Of good moral character; 

6. Acquainted with the principles of the law and their 
application. The duties of the Cadi were to examine into 
the disputes and lawsuits brought before him ; to enforce 
the execution of his judgments; to name judicial councils 
for the administration of the goods of minors, madmen, 
etc.; to administer the mortmain property of mosques and 
schools {wakf^ plural mkdf) ; to watch over the execution 
of wills ; to inflict due legal penalties on those guilty of 
crimes or misdemeanours ; ^ and to inspect the highways 
and public buildings. When any locality possessed no 
Im4m, or public officiator at the mosque, it was the Cadi 
who performed this duty. The assistants of the Cadi 
were Notaries {Shohiul)^ Secretaries (Owawd), and Deputies 
(Ndyibin), If the Cadi died, his subordinates lost their 
offices ipso facto. On the other hand, the death of a 
Caliph did not nullify the powers of tlie Cadi ; but it was 
necessary that he should be confirmed by the new sove- 
reign. 

The Court of Appeal {Nazar al-Mazdlim) was instituted Court 
to take cognizance of those causes in which the parties 
concerned appealed from the judgment of the Cadi. The 
sittings of this court were presided over by the Caliph in 
I)er8on. It was established by the Omayyad *Abd al-Melik. 

The last Caliph who sat in public to examine appeal cases 
was Mohtadi. After him a special judge was appointed to 
the function of president of the Court of Appeal 

Besides the Judges there were Inspectors Inspec 

charged with the police of the markets and the care of tors, 
morals. The Mohtasib’s duty was to take care that 
weights and measures were not falsified, and that buyers 
were not deceived as to the quality of the goods sold. He 
had the power of inflicting summary punishment on delin- 
quents, but only in the case of flagrant offences. If the 
person charged denied the facts, he was to be brought 
before the Cadi. As regards morals, the Mohtasib took 
care that widows and divorced women should not remarry 
before the expiration of the legal period prescribed by the 

^ The principal offences were— apostasy, neglect of religious dntiei^ . 
refusal to pay taxes, theft, adiUtery, outrages, and murder. The 
penalties were imprisonment, fines, corporal punishment, and death* 
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Koran, Slayea and beasts of burden were placed under 
bis guardianship, and he protected them from ill-treatment 
on the part of their masters. The Mohtasib was also 
commissioned to prevent public scandals, such as the sale 
of wine; to forbid Christians and Jews from building 
houses higher than those of the Faithful ; and to enforce 
their wearing on their dress a distinctive mark (Ohiydr), 

Besides the offices already described, there existed three 
others which require mention — ^those of the Marshals of 
the Nobility (N%k6hat aJUAtkrdf)^ of the ImAms, and of the 
Emirs of the Pilgrimage, 

Marshal The Marshals of ti^e Nobility were appointed in the 
of the different provinces either by the Caliph, by his represent- 
Kobility. or by the Grand Marshal. Their functions were 
to superintend the descendants of the family of the 
Prophet, who formed the nobility of Islam, and to keep a 
register of all the births and deaths which occurred in the 
families of the members of this nobility. In every pro- 
vince there were two Marshals, one for the family of ‘All, 
the other for the ‘Abbdsids. 

Imim. The duty of the ImAm was to recite the public prayers 
in the mosque. lie was appointed by the Caliph or his 
representatives, and chose in his turn his Mo'edMkins^ 
who called the Faithful to prayer from the tops of the 
minarets. In the Friday prayers it was the duty of the 
Iindm to invoke publicly the blessings of Heaven on the 
reigning Caliph. 

l^uulerof The leadership of the yearly pilgrimage to the temple 
the Hajj.of Mecca was considered a great honour. It was almost 
always the Caliph himself or one of his near relatives who 
assumed the function of Amir al-Hajj. The duties of this 
leader of the pilgrimage were — 1. To escort the pilgrims in 
safety on their journeys to Mecca and back ; 2. To direct 
the religious ceremonies during the sojourn of the pilgrims 
at the Holy City. 

Such, briefly stated, was the organization of the Moslem 
State. Let us now say a few words on its religion. 

Religion. We need not now recur to the subject of the doctrines 
of Mohammed, which are treated of in their own place ; 
but it is important to show what they became after the 
time of the Proi)het, and w^hat movements they aroused 
in Islam. The diversity of the conquered races was of 
itself sufficient to introduce, in the course of ages, serious 
modifications of the earlier religion. 

But, from the very first, the Koran contained within 
itself the germs of discord. As long as men were content 
to adopt its teachings without discussion, orthodoxy might 
boast of maintaining itself unbroken. But as soon as they 
sought to examine deeply into its meaning, difficulties 
arose, W'hich necessarily led the strongest minds into 
doubt and uncertainty. In particular, the conception of 
God, predestination, and free-will, as presented by the 
Koran, could not bear examination. As early as the first 
century of the Flight a theological school was founded at 
llasra, the most renowned master of which, Hasan al- 
Critical Basrf, introduced the critical study of dogmas. His dis- 
Btudy of ciples, who were for the most part Persians, could not fail 
dogma, discover that the Koran often contradicted itself, 

and especially that it left many dogmatic difficulties unre- 
solved. ^ One of the disciples of Hasan, WAsil b. ‘A^ set 
forth his scruples publicly, departing on three points from 
the orthodox doctrine. The Koran affirms the attributes 
of God; WAsil b. ‘AU denied them; because, he says, if 
the attributes of God are eternal, they constitute in some 
sort so many deities. We ought not therefore to affirm 
the existence of an attribute — that of justice, for example 
— ^but simply to affirm that God is essentially just. The 
Koran admits the doctrine of predestination; WAsil 
rqjected it, as incompatible with the theory of reward 
and punishments in another life;, which presumes absolute 


free-will in man. The Koran speaks only of paradise and 
hell ; WAsil admitted a purgatory. The sect founded hy 
WAi^ received the name of Mo'tazilite (dissident), orMoW 
Kadarite, that is to say, which recognizes in man a power 
{Kadar) over his own actions. Another sect, that of the 
Jabarites (Partisans of emstrainij agreed with the Mo^tad- Jil«. 
lites on the question of the attributes, but were diametri- riUui. 
cally opposed to them on that of free-w^ The Jabarites 
denied to man the slightest share in his own actions, and 
believed the very sm^est actions of men to be the effect 
of predestination. The Koran, not concerning itself with 
the contradiction involved, admits at the same time the 
responsibility of man and the absolute predestination of 
his actions. The Jabarites rejected all responsibility, and 
believed that man is predestined from all eternity to para- 
dise or to hell, for no other reason than that God baa so 
willed it. A third sect, that of the ^ifatites (Partisans of Iglilktitfli 
the AWnb%Ui)y contended energetically against the two 
former. Keeping to the text of the sacred book, th^ 
alleged, for example, that when it is said in the Koran 
that God is H<d€d on his throne, the expression must be 
taken literally. They thus fell into the grossest anthropo- 
morphism, a doctrine which was very far from the ideas of 
Mohamm^. In the face of these heterodox sects, the 
orthodox made but a poor figure. Bejecting, in their 
commentaries on the Koran, the explanations alike of the 
Mo‘tazilite3, of the Jabarites, and of the ^ifatites, but 
acknowledging their inability to refute them systematic 
cally, they merely opposed to them a declaration that the 
Koran was neither to be explained allegorically nor always 
taken liteially ; and they concluded that, where two con- 
tradictory expressions could not be reconciled, a mystery 
must be admitted to exist, which it would be vain to 
attempt to fathom. But they did not always keep within 
the limits of discussion. Under the reign of ‘Abd al- 
Melik they succeeded in bringing about a persecution of 
the sectaries. 

The Mo‘tazilites, the Jabarites, and the ^ifatites were 
dangerous only to the Church. Other sects arose, which 
put the State itself in peril. It will be remembered that, 
at the time of the dispute between ‘All and Mo'Awiya, 
twelve thousand of the partisans of the former desert 
him. These revolters, or KhAryites, originated one of the KliAri- 
most formidable sects which ever exist^ in Islam. TheJ*tes. 
KhArijites rejected in principle the Caliphate and the 
ImAmate. At all events, they did not acknowledge the 
exclusive right of the Koraish to the Caliphate, but 
declared that, if it was absolutely necessaiy to elect a 
Caliph, his origin was of little consequence, provided he 
fulfilled his duties conscientiously and exactly. We have 
seen for what a length of time they kept the Omayyads 
in check. When they had been put down in Asia, they 
passed into Africa, and there made numerous proselytes 
among the Berbers, disposed as these were, by their 
independent character, to adopt with enthusiasm the 
principle of anarchv. Tlie most terrible, however, of the 
militant sects which were formed in the bosom of Mai n 
was that of the Shl‘ites. Originally the Shl'ites were Slintei. 
simply the partisans of ‘All and of his descendants. In 
the course of time, when the whole of Persia had adopted 
the cause of the family of ‘All, Shl'ism became the recep- 
tacle of all the religious ideas of the Persians, and Dualism, 
Gnosticism, and Manicheism, were to be seen reflected ii. 
it Even in the lifetime of ‘All, a converted Jew, named 
‘AbdallAh b. SabA, had striven to introduce foreign 
elements into Islam. Thus, he alleged that ‘All was tobe 
adored as an incarnation of the Deity. These ideas^ 
though rejected with horror by ‘All himself, and by the 
greater part of the first Shfites, gradually made way ; and 
all the direct descendants of ‘All became veritable deities in 
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the eyes of their respective partisans. A further distinc- 
tion between the ShTites and other sects is, that they 
introduced the practice of giving the Koran an allegorical 
interpretation. This system permitted them to see in the 
sacred book whatever meaning they chose, and was carried 
out at a later date, as we shf^ see, by the founder of the 
Ismailian sect. 

Under the *Abb4sids it seemed for a moment that the 
Shl*ite doctrines were about to triumph. We know, in 
fact, that the founder of that dynasty gave himself out as 
the heir of the house of 'AH. But reasons of State 
prevailed, and the ^Abbdsids, false to their first professions, 
The on the whole supported orthodoxy. Under their reign 
ortho- •^ere established the four orthodox sects — MAlikite, 
ShAfi'ite, and Hanbalite, which even at this day 
divide between them the whole Moslem world. They are 
named after their founders — MAlik, Abii Hanlfa, ShAfi‘1, and 
Ibn Hanbal. These sects only differ from each other on a 
few points of civil and religious jurisprudence. They agree 
on questions of dogma. It was not, however, without 
difficulty that orthodoxy succeeded in obtaining the 
victory. Under Ma’miin and other Caliphs several doctors, 
as we have seen, were persecuted for believing that the 
Koran was the uncreated word of God. From the time 
of Motawakkil, however, orthodoxy regained the upper 
hand. Still, this reaction would not have lasted long, in 
face of the advance in science which marked the accession 
of Ma^miin to power, if the orthodox had had no other 
defensive weapons than material force and the assent of 
the majority. As philosophy mode its way in Islam, 
thanks to the translations from Greek authors, which 
were made principally during the Caliphate of Ma’miin, it 
called forth in men’s minds a movement of scientific curiosity 
which might have been fatal to orthodoxy. In the tenth 
century of our era a society of encyclopedists was formed at 
Basra, who, under the name of IkhwAn al-§af A, or Brothers of 
Purity, put forth a number of very curious treatises, in 
vhich all sorts of physical and metaphysical questions were 
discussed and resolved in a scientific manner.^ There is no 
doubt that these lucid and attractive writings would have 
led to a great religious revolution, if the orthodox had not 
understood the danger of their position, and applied 
themselves also to the study of philosoj)hy, for the pur- 
pose of employing it in the service of the faith. It was 
thus that, towards the middle of the tenth century, a 
certain Abii ’1-Hasan al-Ash*arl, a descendant of that Abfi 
Ash’ari. MiisA al-Ash*arl who had formerly acted the part of 
arbitrator in the dispute between Mo*Awiya and 'All, 
struck out a system in which religion appeared to be 
reconciled with philosophy; a system which was natur- 
ally sure to attract all commonplace minds — ^that is to say, 
the greater number. AsVarism, or philosophic theology 
(Kallm), was adopted with enthusiasm by the triumphant 
orthodox doctors, and thenceforth pure philosophy and the 
heterodox sects ceased to extend their influence.^ 

The creation, however, of this philosophical theology 
had not done away with all dangers for orthodoxy. We 
have seen above that the Shl‘a wore divided into several 
sects, each holding for one of the direct descendants of 
'All, and paying him the reverence due to a deity. One of 
these sects, called the Ismailian, because it acknowl^ged 
IsmA'fl, the seventh ImAm or Pontiff of the posterity of 
'All, as its chief, was the source of the greatest disorders 
in the Moslem empire, and was not far from being 
triumphant in Asia, as it was for a long time in Egypt. 
Ismaili- The Ismailians, like all the other Shfites, believed in the 

4M, — 

^ The most important have been translated into Oennan by Prof. 
Dieterid. 

* See Houtsma, JDe 8trijd over het dogma in den hldm tot op d- 
Ath'ari; and Spitta, Zvr QetchickU Aim %Paean aUA^ar%B, 


coming of a Messiah, whom they called the Mahdl, and 
who, according to them, was one day to appear on earth, 
in order to establish the reign of justice and equity, and 
to take vengeance on the oppressors of the family of 'All. 
They also l^lieved in a God of far more elevated character 
than ^e God of the Koran, one who was unapproachable 
by human reason, and who had created the universe, not 
directly, but by the intermediate action of a sublime 
being, the Universal Eeason, produced by an act of God’s 
will. The Universal Beason, in its turn, had produced 
the Universal Soul, which, on its part, had given birth to 
primitive Matter, bo Space, and to Time. These five 
principles were the causes of the universe. Man, emanating 
from them, had a tendency to reascend towards his source. 
The chief end of his being was to attain to perfect union 
with the Universal Beason.^ But, left to himself, man 
would have been powerless to attain this end. The 
Universal Beason and the Universal Soul therefore became 
incarnate among men, in order to guide them towards 
the light. These incarnations were no other than the 
prophets in all ages, and, in the last period, the ImAms of 
the posterity of 'All. In the second half of the ninth 
century, a Persian, bom in Susiana and named 'AbdallAh 
1). Maimfin al-KaddAh, nourished the dream of destroying 
Islam, and thought these - doctrines, suitably modified, 
likely to be highly useful in carrying out his purpose. 
He devised a system at once religious, philosophical, 
political, and social, in which, as he thought, all beliefs 
were to meet and mingle, but — and in tliis consisted its 
originality — a system so graduated to suit different 
degrees of intelligence, that the whole world should 
become one vast Masonic association. The chief of the 
Ismailians, the ImAm IsmA'll, having died, 'AbdallAh 
assorted that his son Mohammed b. IsmA'il was to succeed 
him as the founder of this new religion, which it was 
‘AbdallAh’s mission to announce to the world. Since the 
creation of the world, as 'AbdallAh asserted, there had 
been six religious periods, each marked by an incarnation 
of the Universal Beason in the person of a prophet. 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Moliammed 
had been the prophets of these periods. Their mission had 
been to invite men to accept more and more perfect forms 
of religion. The seventh and last religion, and the most 
perfect of all, was that of Mohammed b. IsmA'il, the tme 
Messiah. The Ismailians, as may be imagined, readily 
embraced the theories of 'AbdallAh. In addressing other 
sects and religions, 'AbdallAh used special arguments 
with each. With the philosophers he dwelt on the 
philosophical principles of his doctrine. The conversion 
of Christians, Moslems, or Jews, was a more difficult 
task. 'AbdallAh had established several degrees of initia- 
tion, and it was only by slow degrees, and with the most 
minute precautions, that he gained a mastery over the 
mind of the future proselyte. His curiosity was first 
aroused by allegorical interpretations of the Old Testament, 
the Gospels, and the Koran, and by proposing to him reli- 
gious problems which could not be solved by any of the 
existing religions. The solution of these problems was not 
to be given to him till he should have signed a compact, 
and sworn never to reveal the mysteries with which he 
was made acquainted. If he took this pledge, he thence- 
forward belonged, body and soul, to the sect ; and woe to 
him if he made any attempt to withdraw himself from the 
authority of his chiefs 1 The compact signed, the newly- 
initiated disciple had to make a certain payment, whi^ 
went to swell the treasury of the sect. The secret society 

* It need hardly be eoid that all these doctrines were borrowed 
fi’om Gnosticism and fh>m Neo-Platonism. See on the Ismailian sect 
Guyard, Fra^mmU rdatifa d la dociriiu dee ImoJklitna^ and Vn grand^ 
maUre dee Aseoeetne au temps de Saladin* 
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founded by *Abaaildh soon had a great number of mem- 
bers, and its missionaries spread themselves over the 
Moslem world. Towards 887 a.d. an Ismailian, Hamdin, 
Bumamed Karma^ founded the branch sect of the Carma- 
thians, whose exploits have been recorded above. The 
Ismailian preachers also made numerous proselytes in 
Africa and in Egypt; and in a.d. 909, ‘Obaid AllAh, a 
descendant of the founder of the sect, but who passed as a 
member of the family of ‘All, founded the FAtimite dynasty. 
FAti- Under the FAtimite Caliph HAkim, a new religion sprang 
mites, out of Ismailism, that of the Druses, so call^ from its 
inventor, a certain Darazl or Dorzi. This religion differs 
little from Ismailism, except that it introduces the dogma of 
the incarnation of God himself on earth, under the form of 
the Caliph HAkim. This heresy did not survive the reign of 
HAkim in Egypt. When the FAtimite Caliph Mostansir 
ascended the throne, he re-established the Ismailian belief ; 
and the Druses, driven from Egypt, took refuge in the 
Lebanon, where they still exist. As for the Egyptian 
Ismailians, they disappeared at the time of the conquest 
of that province by the pious and ortliodox Ayyibite 
Saladin. This, however, was not a final deliverance of 
Islam from that formidable heresy. A hundred years 
before the return of Egypt to orthodoxy, a Persian named 
Hasan fj^abbAh, who had been initiated into Ismailism 
at Cairo, in the household of the Caliph Mostansir, had 
founded at Alamiit, on the southern shores of the Caspian 
Sea, that Persian branch of the Ismailians known to all 
Assas- the world under the name of the Assassins,^ who held in 
sins. check the most powerful princes of Islam, till they wore 
destroyed by the Mongol invasion. From Persia, Hasan 
^JabbAh succeeded in filling Syria with his Assassins, and 
every one knows the part they played during the Crusiswles. 
The Assassins of Syria have never entirely disappeared. 
Even at this day some are to be found in the Lebanon. 
There are also some representatives of the sect in Persia, 
in India, and even in Zanzibar ; but since the 13th century 
they have become completely inoffensive. 

To conclude this sketch of the development of religious 
beliefs, it remains to say a few words on one of the most 
remarkable manifestations of Islam— its mysticism, or 
^Aflsm. §iifism. In principle, mysticism is rather a mode of 
practising religion than a distinct religion it depends on 
the character of the believer’s mind, and adapts itself to 
all dogmas.2 It is the especial tendency of tender and 
dreamy spirits. Thus among the Moslems it is a woman 
w’ho is considered to have founded mysticism. This woman, 
named Rabl'a, lived in the first century of the Hijra, and 
was buried at Jerusalem. Her doctrine was simply the 
theory of Divine love. She taught that God must be 
loved above all things, because be alone is worthy of love ; 
and that everything here below must be sacrificed in the 
hope of one day attaining to union with God. These 
views were too similar to the Neo-Platonic ideas resj)ecting 
tlie union of the human intellect with the Universal Reason 
not to have an attraction for the Gnostics, who abounded 
ill the Shfite sects. Mysticism therefore made great pro- 
gress in Persia, and assumed the character of a sect towards 
the year 200 of the Flight. A certain Abii Sa'ld b. Abl ’1- 
Khair was the first who advised his disciples to forsake 
the woi'ld and embrace a monastic life, in order to devote 
themselves exclusively to meditation and contemplation ; 
a practice w^hich may very probably have been borrowed 
from India. The disciples of AbA Sa*id wore a garment 
of wool {Sdf\ whence they received the name of ^liffs. 
I^Afism spre^ more and more in Persia, and was enthusi- 

1 From Hashiahinf or eaters of is, Cannabis Indica, 

* See Guyard, ** 'Abd ar-Razzdk et son traitA de la prAdestinatiou et 
du libre arbitre,*V(wn». a#wf.,Feb,*Mar. 1873; Dozy, Jffei lalamimet 
U ed. 1880. 
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astically embraced by those who wished to give themselves 
up undisturbed to philosophical speculation. Thus, under 
the colour of ^Afism, opinions entirely subversive of the 
faith of Islam were professed. In its first form ^Afism 
was quite compatible with Moslem dogma. It was satis- 
fied to profess a contempt for life, and an exclusive love of 
God, and to extol ascetic practices, as the fittest means of 
procuring those states of ecstasy during which the soul was 
supposed to contemplate the Supreme Being face to face. 

But by degrees, thanks to the adepts whom it drew from 
the ranks of heterodoxy, SAfism departed from its ori^nal 
purpose, and entered on discussions respecting the Divine 
nature, which in some cases finally led to Pantheism. 

The principal argument of these Pantheistic SAfis was that 
God being one, the creation must make a part of his 
being ; since otherwise it would exist externally to him, 
and would form a principle distinct from him; which 
would be equivalent to looking on the universe as a deity 
opposed to God. In the reign of Moktadir, a Persian SAfi 
named HallAj, who taught publicly that every man is God, 
was tortured and put to death. After this the ^Afls showed 
more caution, and veiled their teachings under oratorical 
phrases. Moreover, it was not all the SAfls who pushed 
logical results so far as to assert that man is God. They 
maintained that God is all, but not that all is God. ^Afism 
exists in Persia even in our own day. 

It has been explained that, under the ‘AbbAsids, four Law. 
orthodox sects were established, and that these sects 
differed among themselves principally with regard to juris- 
prudence. The law of Islam is one of its most original 
creations, and can only be compared in history with the 
development of Roman law. The laws laid down by 
Mohammed in the Koran might suffice for the Arabs as 
long as they were confined within the bounds of their 
peninsula. When their empire was extended beyond these 
limits, it was inevitable that this first code should become 
insufficient for their wants. As early as the time of the 
first four Caliphs it was necessary, in giving judgment 
on the new cases which presented themselves, to have re- 
course to analogy, and to draw inspiration from decisions 
given by Mohammed, but not recorded in the Koran. The 
first fountains,* therefore, of law were, besides the sacred 
book, the traditions of Mohammed, or Haditk^ the collective The 
body of which constitutes the Sumd^ or custom. These 
traditions were for a long time preserved only in the 
memory of the companions of Mohammed, and of those to 
whom they had been orally communicated. But at the 
beginning of the second century of the Flight the need 
was felt of fixing tradition in writing; and it was at 
Medina that the first collection of them was made. It 
was due to the jurisconsult MAlik b. Anas. He rejected Mdllk 
from his collection with the greatest care all traditions 
which appeared doubtful, and only preserved about seven- 
teen hundred, which he arranged in the order of their 
subjects. To this collection he gave the name of 
or Beaten Path.^ After him came the celebrated BokhArf, 
the compiler of the SaWt>y^ in which he brought together 
about seven thousand traditions, carefully chosen. The 
haj3 continued to be the standard work on the subject 
of tr^tion. 

The traditions did not always supply the means of 
deciding difficult causes. The first four Caliphs were 
often obliged to have recourse to their own judgment in 
the administration of justice. Their decisions (‘if^Mr)The 
were also collected at Medina, and helped to swell the *^*^^^’ 
store of juridical matter. 

^ Published at Ttmis, iu India, and at Cairo, a.h. 1280, with the 
commentary of Zarkdni, 

^ Krehl’s edition (Leyden) is still unfinished. An edition, fully 
vocalised, in 8 vols., appeared at BAl&k, a.h. 1286. 
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School of In *Ir4^ another achool of law was formed, which is 
'Irik, distinguished from that of Medina by a greater degree of 
independence. While the lawyers of Medina held strictly 
to the Koran, the traditions of the Prophet, and the 
*Athir, those of *Iri]f: admitted, in addition to these, the 
deductive or analogical method (A'Vydf), according to 
which it was lawful to create precedents, provided there 
was no departure from the spirit of the sacred book, from 
the traditions of the Prophet, or from the corresponding 
decisions of the first four Caliphs. Ibn Abl Laila, who 
filled the office of judge in *lr4k under the caliphate 
of Mansiir, was one of the first to apply this system. 
His renown, however, was eclipsed by that of his con- 
temporary Abii Hanlfa, who worked out a complete system 
of jurisprudence, with which his name has continued to 
be connected (Hanifite law). Fifty years after the death 
of Abd Hanlfa, Shdfi'i, a pupil of Mdlik, appeared at 
Baghdad, and founded in his turn an intermediate system, 
in which he endeavoured to hold an equal balance be- 
tween the purely traditional and the deductive methods. 
The fourth system reputed orthodox is that of Ibn Hanbal, 
a pupil of Shdfi‘1. Ibn Hanbal strove above all things to 
bring back religious observances to their primitive purity. 
His doctrine was a kind of puritanism. As may be sup- 
posed, each of these systems has boon subsequently deve- 
loped and commented on in a multitude of works, even 
the names of which it is impossible to enumerate. In 
order, however, to give some idea of what a Moslem 
treatise on jurisprudence is, we shall point out the principal 
subjects contained in it. It treats successively — 1. Of 
Purification (ablutions commanded by the law, purification 
of women, circumcision, etc.) ; 2, Of Prayer as commanded 
by the law ; 3. Of Funerals ; 4, Of Tithe and Almsgiving ; 
5. Of the legal Fast ; 6. Of the Pilgrimage to Mecca ; 7. 
Of Commercial and other transactions ; 8. Of Inheritance ; 
9. Of Marriage and Divorce j 10. Of the Faith; 11. Of 
Crimes and Misdemeanours ; 12. Of Justice; ll Of the 
ImAmate or spiritual power, and of the Caliphate or tem- 
poral power. It is thus a complete code, religious, civil, 
penal, and governmental, that Moslem treatises on juris- 
prudence set before us ; a code which einbj'aces and foresees 
all the circumstances both of public and private life. 

Science The development of science and literature runs parallel 
and with the development of law. Before the time of 

letter!. Mohammed the Arabs had been distinguished only by 
a rare poetical talent. Islam was the signal for the 
springing up of all the sciences and of literature. Wliile 
the study of the dogmas and ordinances of the Koran 
was producing theology and jurisprudence, the necessity 
of preserving the exact text of the sacred book, and of 
teaching the new converts the language of the Prophet, 
was giving birth to grammar and lexicography. The first 
Qram- school of grammar was established at Basra. The first 
mar. attempts at grammar are generally attributed to a certain 
Abd 1-Aswad al-Do'ali, who was tutor to tlie children of 
ZiyAd, the brother of Mo*Awiya. According, however, 
to some authors, the honour of having discovered the 
first elements of grammar ought to be attributed to a 
Persian, named 'AM al-Rahmdn b. Hdrmdz, Be this as 
it may, a foreign influence must be recognized at the 
very commencement of this science. The vowel marks, 
for instance, were imitated from those of the Syriac. The 
division of the parts of speech into nouns, verbs, and 
particles was indirectly borrowed from Greek grammar. 
Yet the Moslems, once in possession of the principles of 
grammar, knew how to develop and apply them in an 
Mmirable manner. A perfect galaxy of grammarians 
arose in the track of Abd '1-Aswad ; a rival school to that 
of Basra was established at Cufa, and grammar attained 
its highest degree of perfection under the first ‘Abbdsids ; 
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as is shown by the voluminous treatise ot Sibawaihi, known 
under the name of or the Book par excellence. 

In lexicography, the Arabs were at irst content to ex- Le: 
plain the rarer words of the Koran, of the traditions, and ^ 
of the ancient poems ; and to collect lists of terms applying 
to the same object, as the camel, the horse, the sword, etc. 
Thus small collections were formed, which served afterwai'ds 
for the composition of dictionaries. The first dictionary 
properly so called, composed in Arabic, appears to have 
I been the KUdb al-Ain of Khalil b. A^ed al-Fardhidi, a 
I contemporary of Hdrdn al-Rashld. After him came Jauharl, 
whose SaJM may still be consulted with profit. The cele- 
brated Zamakhshari composed a dictionary of metaphors 
under the title of Asds al~Baldgha, Lastly, Tha'dlibl, in 
the 11th century of our era, drew up his FilsJi aULogha^^ 
a work specially devoted to synonyms. The accessory 
branches of philology gave occasion to some important 
works. The ancient poems and proverbs were collected 
and commented on. Thus Abd Tammdm formed his Antho- 
logy, called HamAsa (g.v.), and MaidAni his collection of 
proverbs {KitdJb amthM ai-Arah)? The study of poetry, Poe 
with special regard to its rhythm, led Khalil b. Mmed, 
already mentioned as a grammarian and lexicographer, to 
the conception of prosody. Ho wrote the first treatise on 
that science, which served as a model to all subsequent 
writers on metre.^ Pure literature remained confined to 
])ootry. It was not that the Arabs were without any 
conception of the romance, the talc, or the novel. The 
adventures of Antar, the romances of Dhil 1-Himma and 
of Saif al-Yazan, the Thousand and one Nights, and 
various collections of stories and novels, such as the Farq} 
ha'da H-Skidda and the compilation of BikA'i, well known 
by the extracts which Kosegarten has given in his Chres- 
tomathy ; — all these show clearly that the Arabs were not 
devoid of imagination, at least if, os we believe, these tales 
and romances were not pure and simple imitations from 
the Persian, It must bo acknowledged, however, that these 
few productions do not, any more than the Makdmdt of 
HamadhAni and of Hariri, constitute a very important 
literature. The drama, the epic, the romance of character, 
were absolutely unknown to the Arabs. Poetry, on the 
other hand, an endowment of the ancient Arabs, continued 
to live and flourish as long as the Eastern Caliphate lasted. 

We may count poets by the hundred, eminent in every 
department of that art : in descriptive, erotic, martial, and 
philoso])hio poetry ; in odes, in satires, etc. The great 
collection entitled KitdO al-Aghdni,^ compiled by IsfahAni, 
contains a choice of the finest poems, accompanied by very 
instructive notices of the poets, and of the circumstances 
under which they composed such and such pieces. Besides 
this, many DlwAns, or complete editions of the works of 
poets, have come down to us. They bear the celebrated 
names of NAbigho, of 'Antara, of TaJ'afaj of Zohair, of 
'Alkama, of Amraalkais, of Shanfara, of Labld, in the pre- 
Islamic period (see Mo'allakAt); of Jarir, Akhtal, and 
Farazdak,® in the Omayyad period ; and of Abii NowAs,^ 
Abd VAtAhiya, Moslim,® Motanabbi* {q.vX and Abd ^1- 
*A1A,® in the period of the ‘AbbAsids. And this list con- 
tains only the most illustrious names. 

^ The first port of which has just been published by H, Derenbourf 
(Paris, 1882). Published by Boshaid Dahdab. 

* Translated by Preytag (Bonn, 1888-48), with the Arabic text oi 

the proverbs, < See Preytag, Arahische Verakunst. 

Published at BdlAk, ▲.h. 1285 (20 vols.) Bee also Kosegarten, 

All lapahanenaia liber ccmftfenaruTTi, tom. i. Greifswald, 1840. 

* CauBsin de Perceval in the Jmmal adaiiqx/te^ 2d ser., vols. 
xiii. xiv. 

^ See Ahlwardt, Die Weingedichte des Abu Nums (Greifiiwald, 
1861), and, for a Cairo edition, Z, D, M, O,, xxi, 074. 

* Edited by De Goeje. 

* See Rieu, De Ahul-Alm vita et carminibust and Kremer in 
Z. D, M, (7,, xzix., xzx., zxxi. 
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With the accession of the ‘Abbdsids to power, Moslem 
culture entered on a path fruitful in scientific progress. 
The second Caliph of that family, Ma^tir, was surrounded 
by Syrian Christians of great learning, and equally well 
Tittiiak- acquainted with the Gree^ Syriac, and Arabic languages, 
tiont and took advantage of their abilities to have a number of 
foreign books translated into Arabic. Thanks to him, the 
^ ' writings of Aristotle, Ptolemy, and Euclid spread a taste 

for science among the Moslems. The Caliph Ma’miin 
was one of those who most encouraged translations from 
the Greek. In this way the Moslems became acquainted 
\\ith the most important productions of the ancient world. 
Plato, the works of the .^ezandrian school, those of Hip- 
pocrates, Dioscorides, and Galen, were familiar to them. 
Through the Persians many Indian writings also became 
accessible to them, such as the fables of Bidpai,^ and certain 
treatises on astronomy and algebra. The study of philo- 
sophy in all its branches was at one time in fashion, and, 
to appreciate the success with which it was cultivated in 
Islam, we need only recall the great names of Al-Kindi, 
Al-FArAbl, Ibn Sind (Avicenna), Ibn Bdjd (Avempace), and 
Ibn Eoshd (Averroes), whose scientific teaching swayed 
the Middle Ages, and led to the revival of learning in the 
West. 

history In history and geography the Moslems distinguished 
ind geo- themselves. The taste for history had been developed 
why. among them by the necessity of collecting all traditions 
relaxing to the Prophet, and by that of preserving their own 
genealogies. The study of geography was a result of their 
conquests. One of their most ancient historical productions 
was the biography of Mohammed, composed by Mohammed 
b. Ishdk under the caliphate of Mansfir. Wdlpdi, another 
author of the 8th century of our era, compiled a history of 
the first Moslem conquests. At a later period, BalAdhorl 
wrote on the same subject his Kitdb Fottth al-Bolddn} 
General history also soon became a subject of study, and, 
in the 9th century after Christ, Ibn Kotaiba compiled 
his Kitdh a treatise on universal history. In 

the 10th century two great historians flourished, Tabari 
and Mas*iidl, by the first of whom wo have a very extensive 
chronicle,^ and by the second a general history, entitled 
Mordj d-Dlialiab (see Mas'i^dI). After them came a perfect 
galaxy of well-known historians and biographers, such as 
Haniza of Isfahdn, Ibn al-Tiktakd, Nowairl, Makrlzl, Abii 
’1-Fidd, Abii '1-Faraj, Al-Makln,Ibn al-Athlr, Soyii^and Ibn 
Khaldun,^ not to speak of many others who compiled local 
chronicles and histories, such as those of Mecca, Medina, 
Damascus, and Baghddd. As biographers, Nawawl and 
Ibn Khallikdn ® are celebrated. The history of physicians 
and philosophers, by Ibn Abl Osaiblya, deserves to be 
])laced in the first rank, side by side with the history of 
religions and sects by Shahrastdnl.^ 

The Moslems were not less active in the study of geo- 
graphy. In the 9th century, Ya'kdbl wrote his Kitdh 
aUBolddriy or Book of Countries, in which he described 
the principal cities of the Moslem empire.® After him, 
Ibn Khordddhbeh composed his Kitdh aUMasdlih wal- 

^ Translated from the Arabic by Knatchbull. 

* Edited by De Goeje (Leyden, 1866). 

» Edited by Wiistenfeld (Gdttingen, 1860). 

^ In course of publication at Leyden, edited by De Goeje, with the 
assistance of J. Barth, Th. Niilileke, P. de Jong, E. Prym, H. 
Thorbecke, S. Frrcnkel, I. Guidi, D. H. Muller, M. Th. Houtsma, 
8. Guyard, and V. Boson. 

* Most of these have been published by Gottwaldt, Ahlwardt, 
BeiskCt Pocock, Erpenius, Tomberg. 

* The former has been edited by Wtistenfeld (Gottingen, 1842-47), 
the latter translated into English by Mac Guckiu de Slane (Lond. 
1843-71). 

^ Published by Cnreton (Lond. 1842-46), and tnmskted into 
German by Haorbrticker (Halle, 1860-51). 

® Edited by A. W. Th. JuynboU and De Goeje (Leyden, 1860-61). 


MamdlUc^ or Book of Boads and Promces, in which his 
principal object is to point out the diffmnt routes, and 
to give an account of the revenues derived from every 
province.® His contemporary ^oddma soon after published 
his treatise on the work of clerks, in which, after a notice 
of the various government offices, he gives a description 
of the provinces of the empire with an account of the 
post-routes, their stages and distances, and of the revenues 
of each province, i^imed b. Abl Ya'ktib al-Ya*kfibl wrote 
a description of Asia Minor and Ifrllpya, Several of 
the writings of the historian Mas'fidl also afford highl} 
valuable irdormation on geography. To Ydktit we owe a 
great geographical dictionary under the title of Mo^jam 
aJ^Bolddn}^ Lastly, Istekhri, Ibn ^aukal, Mokaddasi, 
Bdrdni, Bal^ Zamakhsha^ Edrlsi, and Abii 1-Fidd 
have left us important treatises, narratives of travels, and 
geographical dictionaries.^^ Among the literature of voyages 
and travels we must also mention the curious Chain of 
IlistorieB associated with the name of the merchant 
Solaimdn and the narratives of Ndsiri Khosni,^® of Ibn 
Jobair,^® and of Ibn BatiJta (g.v.). 

The sciences connected with geography, such as astro- Astro- 
nomy and cosmography, were also cultivated by the»o®y 
Moslems. As early as the reign of Mansiir, the Sanscrit 
treatise on astronomy entitled SiddharUa had been trans- ^pby. 
lated into Arabic. Under Ma’miin, two observatories were 
founded, one at Baghddd, the other at Damascus, and 
two degrees of the terrestrial meridian were measured by 
order of that Caliph. Al-Khdrizml, librarian to Ma^miin, 
composed his Ram al-Ard^ or configuration of the earth, 
in which the name of every place was accompanied by its 
latitude and longitude. Astronomical tables were drawn up 
by Yahya, Habash, Abii Ma'shar (Abumazar), and Al-Battdnl 
(Albategni). Treatises on astronomy were composed by Al- 
Farghdni and Al-Kindl. Al-Battdni, of whom we have 
just spoken, was the author of important works on the 
obliquity of the ecliptic and on the precession of the equi- 
noxes. We may mention in the last place the curious 
writings of Dimashkl and Kazwlnf on general cosmography, 
embracing several physical sciences.^* 

The study of mathematics was carried very far. The Mathe- 
Moslems not only received arithmetic, geometry, trigo-“®^®®* 
nometry, and algebra from the Greeks and Hindus, but 
themselves gave a further development to those sciences. 

The works of Al-Khdrizml served as g^iides to those 
learned men in Europe who first turned their attention to 
algebra in the 16th century. 

The sciences of physics and chemistry, on the other Phyelca] 
hand, remained in their infancy. In physical science we science, 
can only mention a few works on Optics. As for Music, 
its study was limited to the practical, and though we may 
name the important treatise of Al-Fdrdbl on the theory of 
Music — a treatise itself drawn entirely from Greek sources 
— ^we must acknowledge that Acoustics, jiroporly so called, 
are not at all taken into consideration by him. Chemistry, 
considered as an exact science, continued unknown to the 
Moslems ; yet they cultivated Alchemy with eagerness, in 
their search after the transmutation of metals, and 
Alchemy is the mbther of Chemistry, Medicine, in the 
^nds of the Arabs, remained such as they had borrowed 
it from the Greeks. As their religion forbade dissection, 
the Moslems were never able to rise above a rude empiri- 
cism. They conte nted themselves with adding to their 

• Published and tranalated by Barbier de Meynard, 

Edited by Wiistenfeld (Leipzig, 1866-70). 

Published, and some translated, by De Go^e, Sachan, Wiistenfeld, 

De Grave, Jaubert, Dozy, Amari and Schiaparelli, Eelnaud, and De 
Slane. The last volume of Abd T-Fidd*B Geography is now in the presSf 

1® Published and translated by Schefer (Paris, 1881). 

1* Edited by W. Wright (Leyden, 1862). 

Published and translated by Mehrra, Wiistenfdd, and Ethi 
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own prescriptions, which they pretended to have received 
from the Prophet^ those of the Greek physicians. The 
works of Avicenna prove this ; and Ibn al-Bai^’s treatise 
on the pharmacopceia also shows how small a part observa- 
tion played in Arabian medicine.^ Zoology, botany, and 
min^ogy made no greater progress ; but they were at 
least among the subjects which attracted the attention of 
learned Moslems. The great treatise by Damirl, entitled 
Haydt ol’-Haiwdn^ or Life of Animals^ is of interest mainly 
from the legends it contains ; ^ and the treatise on miner- 
alogy by Taxfashl interests us principally by the details it 
gives on the origin of precious stones and the art of cutting 
them. It would be unjust to conclude this sketch without 
adding that the Moslems possess also a great number of 
technical treatises on the art of war, on military engines, 
and the Greek fire, on falconry and hunting, and on 
certain industries, such as those of glass, pottery, and 
metals. They have also written on magic, on the inter- 
pretation of dreams, and on sleight of hand. These works 
have as yet been very little investigated. We shall no 
doubt find in them interesting revelations on the history 
of the industrial arts, and on the history of suj)erstitioii8. 

Com- With an empire so vast as that of the Moslems, we may 
easily conceive how extensive their commerce and industry 
must have been. Commerce had at all times been held in 
honour by the Arabs. Long before the days of Mohammed, 
the Koraish annually sent caravans, laden with all the 
products of Yemen, into Syria. Maritime commerce also 
was already flourishing in Chalda3a in the fith century of 
our era. The city of Hira was frequented by ships coming 
from the Red Sea, from India, and even from China. 
Obolla was the emporium for the merchandise of India. 
It was i)rincij)ally thither that teakwood was brought, 
which served for the construction of ships and houses. 
Thus the Arabs, when they conquered Chaldcca, found 
maritime commerce in full activity there, and took advan- 
tage of it, Under the ‘Abbdsids, Basra supj)lanted Hira 
and Obolla, and became the principal port. The history 
of Sindibdd (Sinbad the Sailor) shows how active foreign 
commerce was under the Abbdsids, and with what courage 
the Arab sailors confronted danger. Moslem colonies were 
established all along the coasts of Persia and India, and 
Moslem voyagers did not fear to venture as far as the 
China Seas. On the West, the commercial movement 
was not less active. Caravans laden with the products of 
Spain left Tangier, traversed the whole of Northern Africa, 
and reached Syria, Arabia, and Mesopotamia. Others 
passed through Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Khordsdn, 
and Turkestan, as far as the frontiers of China, while the 
route of others again was along the eastern coast of Africa, 
whence they brought back ivory and black slaves. Thus 
the silks of China, and the spices, camphor, steel, and 
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precious woods of India, were poured into the empir^ 
while the Moslems exported their glass, their dates, their 
cotton stuffs, their re^ed sugar, and their wrought tools, 
to those countries. The manuFacture of glass was an Mann- 
industry of old standing among them. The glass of Syria f»®tun 
was celebrated, and we know that flint-glass and enamels 
were also made at Baghdad. Dates were cultivated prin- 
cipally in the neighbourhood of Basra, and also in Persia 
and Khiizistdn. Refined sugar also came from the coast 
of Persia. As regards steel, the manufacture of armour 
and weapons was the speciality of the people of TrAk, of 
Bahrain, of 'OmAn, and of Yemen. The Syrians had the 
credit , of forging excellent sword-blades. In Syria too 
were made mirrors of polished steel. The weaving of 
various stuffs formed an im|)ortant branch of industry. 

The striped stuffs of Yemen, and the tissues of BaghdAd, 

HerAt, Tawwaj, and FasA, enjoyed a high repute. Damas- 
cus was renowned for the silk fabrics which have taken 
their name from that city. The silks of Yemen, of Egypt, 
and of Cufa, had also a high reputation. Tunis produced 
gauze, and muslin figured with gold. Egypt manufactured 
brocade, Armenia supplied satin. The car 2 )et manufacture 
under the Caliphs had already reached the excellence 
which it has maintained to our own days. At that time 
the carpets most valued came from FArsistAn and Xabaris- 
tAn. Jewellery and trinkets found numerous outlets, as 
may bo supposed. This traffic was principally carried on 
in the East by the Jews. 

We know that the religion of the Prophet forbade any Art 
representation of the human figure. This prohibition does 
not appear to have been long observed, for we find that 
the walls of palaces and of the houses of the rich wore 
covered with paintings. There was a school of painting 
at Basra, and a historian gives us the names of two painters 
of high celebrity in their art — Ibn ‘Aziz and Kosair. 

The manufacture of paper was carried on very extensively, 
a fact which is easily exi>lained when we think of the liter- 
ary activity of the Moslems. . The Arabs originally used 
parchment. For this, after the conquest of Egyjit, they 
substituted papyrus, which was itself supplanted by paper, 
when the Arabs had oj)ened communications with China. 

Paper mills were established in several of the provinces, 
and at BaghdAd itself. Simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of tluB i)recious substance, the art of binding became 
one of the most fiourishing industries, as did also the trades 
of the shoemaker, the saddler, and the dyer, etc. etc. 

Retail commerce, lastly, undertook the distribution of the 
products of agriculture and industry. In almost all the 
cities of the empire markets were held, where the fruiterer 
and grocer {Bakkdl\ the butcher {Jazzdr)^ the annourer 
{Baikat)^ the bookseller {Warrdk\ and the druggist and 
perfumer i^Attdr\ offered their wares for sale.^ (st. o.) 


PART III.— THE KORAN. 


The Koran (Ko’rAn) is the foundation of Islam. It is the 
sacred book of more than a hundred millions of men, some 
of them nations of immemorial civilizatioft, by all whom it is 
regarded as the immediate word of God. And since the 
use of the Koran in public worship, in schools and other- 
wise, is much more extensive than, for exami)le, the reading 
of the Bible in most Christian countries, it has been truly 
described as the most widely-read book in existence. This 
circumstance alone is sufficient to give it an urgent claim 
on our attention, whether it suit our taste and fall in with 
our religious and philosophical views or not. Besides, it 
is the work of Mohammed, and as such is fitted to afford 

^ The treatise has been translated into French by Dr. Leclerc. 

> Printed at BAlAk, AH. 1292. 


a clue to the spiritual development of that most successful 
of all prophets and religious personalities. It must be 
owned that the first perusal leaves on a European an im- 
pression of chaotic confusion, — not that the book is so very 
extensive, for it is not quite so large as the New Testament. 
This impression can in some degree be modified only by the 
application of a critical analysis with the assistance of 
Fabian tradition. 

^ *To the faith of the Moslems, as has been said, the Koran 
is the word of God, and such also is the claim which the 
book itself advances. For except in sur. i. — which is 

’ For further information on Moslem civilization, see Kremer's 
important work, CultwraeBchiohU des Orients mter den Chalifent 
Vienna, 1875-77. 
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Moham- 
need's 
ifiew of 
revela- 
tion. 


a prayer for men^-and some few pasi^es where Moham- 
med (vi. 104, 114; xxvii. 93; xlii. 8), or the angels 
(xix. 65 ; xxxvii. 164 sqq,\ speak in the first person without 
the intervention of the usual imperative “ say ” (sing, or 
pL), the speaker throughout is Qod, either in the first 
person singular, or more commonly the plural of majesty 
“ we.'^ The same mode of address is familiar to us from 
the prophets of the Old Testament ; the human personality 
disappears, in the moment of inspiration, behind the Gk>d 
by whom it is filled. But all the greatest of the Hebrew 
prophets fall back speedily upon the unassuming human 
“I”; while in the Koran the divine “ I ” is the stereotyped 
form of address. Mohammed, however, really felt him- 
self to be the instrument of God ; this consciousness was 
no doubt brighter at his first appearance than it afterwards 
became, but it never entirely forsook him. We might 
therefore readily pardon him for giving out, not only the 
results of imaginative and emotional excitement, but also 
many expositions or decrees which were the outcome of 
cool calculation, as the word of God, if he had only 
attained the pure moral altitude which in an Isaiah or a 
Jeremiah fills us with admiration after the lapse of ages. 

The rationale of revelation is explained in the Koran itself 
as follows : — In heaven is the original text (“ the mother 
of the book,” xliii. 3 ; “a concealed book,” Iv. 77 ; “a well- 
guarded tablet,” Ixxxv. 22). By a process of “sending 
down ” (tanzil)j one piece after another w^as communicated 
to the Prophet. The mediator was an angel, who is called 
sometimes the “Spirit” (xxvi. 193), sometimes the “holy 
•Spirit” (xvi. 104), and at a later time “Gabriel” (ii. 91). 
This angel dictates the revelation to the Prophet, who 
repeats it after him, and afterwards proclaims it to the 
world (Ixxxvii. 6, etc.). It is plain thatwe have here a some- 
what crude attempt of the Pro])het to represent to himself 
the more or less unconscious process by which his ideas 
arose and gradually took shape in his mind. It is no 
wonder if in such confused imagery the details are not 
always self-consistent. When, for example, this heavenly 
archetype is said to be in the hands of an exalted “ scribe ” 
(Ixxx, 13 sq<j,)y this seems a transition to a quite different 
set of ideas, namely, the books of fate, or the record of all 
Imman actions —conceptions which are actually found in 
the Koran. It is to bo observed, at all events, that 
Mohammed’s transcendental idea of God, as a Being exalted 
altogether above the world, excludes the thought of direct 
intercourse between the Pro])het and God. 

It is an explicit statement of the Koran that the sacred 
lit parts book w’os revealed (“ sent down ”) by God, not all at once, 
Coran jnecemeal and gradually (xxv. 34). This is evident 
from the actual composition of the book, and is confirmed 
by Moslem tradition. That is to say, Mohammed issued 
his revelations in fly-leaves of greater or less extent. A 
single piece of tliis kind was called either, like the entire 
collection, ko^rdn^ t,e, “recitation” or “reading;” or 
htdbf “writing;” or which is the late-Hebrew 

shara^ and means literally “scries.” The last became, in 
the lifetime of Mohammed, the regular designation of the 
individual sections as distinguished from the whole col- 
lection ; and accordingly it is the name given to the seim- 
rate chapters of the existing Koran. These chapters are 
of very unequal length. Since many of the shorter ones 
are undoubtedly complete in themselves, it is natural to 
assume that the longer, wliich are sometimes very compre- 
hensive, have arisen from the amalgamation of various 
originally distinct revelations. This supposition is favoured 
by the numerous traditions which give us the circumstances 
under which this or that short piece, now incorporated in 
a larger section, was revealed ; and also by the fact that 
the connection of thought in the present sfiras often seems 
^ to be interrupted. And in reality many pieces of the long 
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sliras have to be severed out as originally independent ; 
even in the short ones parts are often found whic^ cannot 
have been there at first. At the same time we must 
beware of carrying this sifting operation too far, — as 
Noldeke now believes himself to have done in his earlier 
works, and as Sprenger also sometimes seems to do. 

That some siiras were of considerable length from the 
first is seen, for example, from xii., which contains 
a short introduction, then the history of Joseph, and 
then a few concluding observations, and is therefore per- 
fectly homogeneous. In like manner, xx., which is mamly 
occupied with the history of Moses, forms a complete 
whole. The same is true of xviii., which at first sight 
seems to fall into several pieces ; the history of the seven 
sleepers, the grotesque narrative about Moses, and that 
about Alexander “ the Horned,” are all connected together, 
and the same rhyme runs through the whole sfira. Even 
in the separate narrations we may observe how readily the 
Koran passes from one subject to another, how little care 
is taken to express all the transitions of thought, and how 
frequently clauses are omitted, which are almost indispens- 
able. We are not at liberty, therefore, in every case where 
the connection in the Koran is obscure, to say that it is 
really broken, and set it down as the clumsy patchwork of 
a later hand. Even in the old Arabic poetry such abrupt 
transitions are of very frequent occurrence. It is not 
uncommon for the Koran, ^ter a new subject has been 
entered on, to return gradually or suddenly to the former 
theme, — a proof that there at least separation is not to bo 
thought of. In short, however imperfectly the Koran may 
have been redacted, in the majority of cases the present 
siiras are identical with the originals. 

How these revelations actually arose in Mohammed’s 
mind is a question which it is almost as idle to discuss a& 
it would be to analyse the workings of the mind of a poet. 

In his early career, sometimes perhaps in its later stages 
also, many revelations must have burst from him in uncon- 
trollable excitement, so that he could not possibly regard 
them otherwise than as divine inspirations. We must 
bear in mind that he w’as no cold systematic thinker, but 
an Oriental visionary, brought up in crass superstition, 
and without intellectual discipline ; a man whose nervous 
temperament had been powerfully worked on by ascetic 
austerities, and who was all the more irritated by the 
opposition he encountered, because he had little of the 
heroic in his nature. Filled with his religious ideas and 
visions, he might well fancy he heard the angel bidding 
him recite what was said to him. There may have been 
many a revelation of this kind which no one ever heard 
but himself, as he repeated it to himself in the silence of 
the night (Ixriii. 4). Indeed the Koran itself admits 
that ho forgot some revelations (Ixxxvii. 7 ). But by far the 
greatest part of the book is undoubtedly the result of deli- 
beration, touched more or less with emotion, and animated 
by a certain rhetorical rather than poetical glow. Many 
passages are based upon purely intellectual reflection. It is 
said tl^t Mohammed occasionally uttered such a passage im- 
mediately after onp of those epileptic fits which not only his 
followers, but (for a time at least) he himself also, regarded 
as tokens of intercourse with the higher powers. If that 
is the case, it is impossible to say whether the trick was 
in the utterance of ^e revelation or in the fit itself. 

How the various pieces of the Koran took literary form The 
is uncertain. Mohammed himself, so far as we can dis- Koran 
cover, never wrote down anything. The question whether 
he could read and write has been much debated among 
Moslems, unfortunately more with dogmatic arguments 
and spurious traditions than authentic proofs. At present, 
one is inclined to say that he was not altogether ignorant 
of these arts, but that from want of practice he found it 
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conyenient to employ some one else whenever he had any- 
thing to write. After the flight to Medina (a.d. 622) we 
are told thet short pieces'— chiefly legal decisions— were 
taken down immediately after they were revealed, by an 
adherent whom he summoned for the purpose; so that 
nothing stood in the way of their publication. Hence it 
is probable that in Mecca, where the art of writing was 
• commoner than in Medina, he had already begun to have 
his oracles committed to writing. That even long portions 
of the Koran existed in written form from an early date 
may be pretty safely inferred from various indications; 
especially from the fact that in Mecca the Prophet had 
caused insertions to be made, and pieces to be erased in 
his previous revelations. For we cannot suppose that he 
knew the longer siiras by heart so perfectly that he was 
able after a time to lay his Anger upon any particular 
passage. In some instances, indeed, he may have relied 
too much on his memory. For example, ho seems to have 
occasionally dictated the same sdra to diflerent persons in 
slightly different terms. In such cases, no doubt, ho may 
have partly intended to introduce improvements ; and so 
long as the difference was merely in expression, without 
affecting the sense, it could occasion no ])erplcxity to his 
followers. None of them had literary pedantry enough 
to question the consistency of the divine revelation on 
that ground. In particular instances, however, the differ- 
ence of reading was too important to be overlooked. 
Thus the Koran itself confesses that the unbelievers cast 
it up as a reproach to the Prophet that God sometimes 
substituted one verse for another (xvi. 103). On one 
occasion, when a dispute arose between two of his own 
followers as to the true reading of a jmssage which both 
had received from the Prophet himself, Mohammed is said 
to have explained that the Koran was revealed in seven 
forms. In this apparently genuine dictum seven stands, of 
course, as in many other cases, for an indefinite but limited 
number. But one may imagine what a world of trouble 
it has cost the Moslem theologians to explain the saying 
in accordance with their dogmatic beliefs. A great num- 
ber of explanations are current, some of which claim the 
authority of the Prophet himself; os, indeed, fictitious 
utterances of Mohammed play throughout a conspicuous 
part in the exegesis of the Koran. One very favourite, 
but utterly untenable interpretation is that the ** seven 
forms ” are seven different Arabic dialects. 

Abro- When such discrepancies came to the cognisance of 
gated Mohammed it was doubtless his desire that only one of 

readings, conflicting texts should be considered authentic ; only 
he never gave himself much trouble to have his wish 
carried into effect. Although in theory he was an ui> 
holder of verbal inspiration, he did not push the doctrine 
to its extreme consequences ; his practical good sense did 
not take these things so strictly as the theologians of 
later centuries. Sometimes, however, he did suppress 
whole sections or verses, eiyoining his followers to efface 
or forget them, and declaring them to be ‘^abrogated.” 
A very remarkable case is that of the two verses in liii., 
when he had recognised three heatljen goddesses as 
exalted beings, possessing influence with God. {Supra, 
p. 649.) 

Abro- So much for abrogated readings ; the case is somewhat 
gated different when we come to the abrogation of laws and 

lawjj. directions to the Moslems, which often occurs in the 
Koran. There is nothing in this at variance with 
Mohammed’s idea of God. God is to him an absolute 
despot, who declares a thing right or wrong from no 
inherent necessity but by his arbitrary fiat. This God 
varies his commands at pleasure, prescribes one law for 
the Christians, another for the Jews, and a third for the 
Moslems; nay, he even changes his instructions to the 
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Moslems when it pleases him. Thus, for example, the 
Koran contains very different directions, suited to varying 
circumstances, as to the treatment which idolaters are to 
receive at the hands of believers. But Mohammed showed 
no anxiety to have these superseded enactments destroyed. 
Believers could be in no uncertainty as to which of two con- 
tradictory passages remained in force ; and they might still 
find edification in that which had become obsolete. That 
later generations might not so easily distinguish the 
“abrogated” from the “abrogating” did not occur to 
Mohammed, whose vision, naturally enough, seldom ex- 
tended to the future of his religious community. Current 
events wore invariably kept in view in the revelations, 

In Medina it called forth the admiration of the Faithfm 
to observe how often God gave them the answer to a 
question whf>se settlement was urgently required at the 
moment. The same naivete appears in a remark of the 
Caliph *OthmAn about a doubtful case : ^ If the Apostle 
of God w'^ere still alive, methinks there had been a Koran 
passage revealed on this point.” Not unfrequently the 
divine word was found to coincide with the advice which 
Mohammed had received from his most intimate disciples. 

“Omar was many a time of a certain opinion,” says one 
tradition, “ and the Koran was then revealed accordingly,” 

The contents of the different jmrts of the Koran are Content 
extremely varied. Many passages consist of theological or of the 
moral reflections. We are reminded of the greatness, the 
goodness, the righteousness of God as manifested in Nature, 
in history, atid in revelation through the prophets, especially 
through Mohammed. God is magnified as the One, the 
All-powerful. Idolatry and all deification of created beings, 
such as the worship of Christ as the Son of God, are un- 
sparingly condemned. Tlie joys of heaven and the pains 
of hell are depicted in vivid sensuous imagery, as is also 
the terror of the whole creation at the advent of the last 
day and the judgment of the world. Believers receive 
general moral instruction, as well as directions for special 
circumstances. The lukewarm are rebuked, the enemies 
threatened with terrible punishment, both temi)oral and 
eternal. To the sceptical the truth of Islam is hold forth ; 
and a certain, not very cogent, method of demonstration 
predominates. In many passages the sacred book falls into 
a diffuse preaching stylo, others seem more like proclama- 
tions or general orders. A great number contain ceremonial 
or civil laws, or even special commands to individuals down 
to such matters as the regulation of Mohammed’s harem. 

In not a few, definite questions are answered which had 
actually been propounded to the Prophet by believers or 
infidels. Mohammed himself, too, repeatedly receives direct 
injunctions, and does not escape an occasional rebuke. One 
sfira (i.) is a prayer, two (cxiii., cxiv.) are magical formulas. 

Many sdras treat of a single topic, others embrace several. 

From the mass of material comprised in the Koran — and Xorra- 
the account we have given is far from exhaustive-— we tives. 
should select the histories of the ancient prophets and 
saints os possessing a peculiar interest. The purpose of 
Mohammed is to show from these histories how God in 
former times had rewarded the righteous and punished 
their enemies. For the most part the old prophets only 
serve to introduce a little variety in point of form, for they 
are almost in every case facsimiles of Mohammed himself. 

They preach exactly like him, they have to bring the very 
same charges against their opponents, who on their part 
be^ve exactly as the unbelieving inhabitants of Mecca, 

The Koran even goes so far as to make Noah contend 
against the worslup of certain false gods, mentioned by 
name, who were worshipped by the Arabs of Mohammed’s 
time. In an address which is put in the mouth of Abra- 
ham (xxvi. 75 sqg,) the reader quite forgets that it is 
Abraham, and not Mohammed (or God himself) who is ^ 
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speaking. Other nanutives are intended rather for amuse- 
ment, although they are always well seasoned with edifying 
phrases. It is no wonder that the godless Koraishites 
thought these stories of the Koran not nearly so entertain- 
ing as those of Kostam and Ispandidr related by Nadr the 
son of TIdrith, who had learned on the Euphrates the 
heroic mythology of the Persians. But the Prophet was 
so exasperated by this rivalry that when Na^ fell into his 
power after the battle of Badr, he caused him to be executed ; 
although in all other cases he readily pardoned his fellow- 
countrymen. 

Relation These histories are chiefly about Scripture characters, 

to the especially those of the Old Testament. But the deviations 
Biblical narratives are very marked. Many of 
the alterations are found in the legendary anecdotes of the 
Jewish Haggada and the New Testament Apocryjoha ; but 
many more are due to misconceptions such as only a listener 
(not the reader of a book) could fall into. The most ipio- 
rant Jew could never have mistaken Haman (the minister 
of Ahasuerus) for the minister of Pharaoh, or identified 
Miriam the sister of Moses with Mary ( = Miriam) the 
mother of Christ. In addition to such misconceptions 
there are sundry capricious alterations, some of them very 
grotesque, due to Mohammed himself. For instance, in 
his ignorance of ever 3 rthing out of Arabia, ho makes the 
fertility of Eg}-pt — whore rain is almost never seen and never 
missed — depend on rain instead of the inundations of the 
Nile (xii. 49). It was through the Jews also that ho 
borrowed his account of Alexander “the Horned”; an 
epithet which is to be explained, after old Hettinger, from 
the great multitude of coins where Alexander is represented 
with the ram’s-horn of Ammon. Besides Jewish and 
Christian histories there are a few about old Arabian 
prophets. In these he seems to have handled his materials 
even more freely than in the others. 

The ojiinion has already been expressed that Mohammed 
did not make use of written sources. Coincidences and 
divergences alike can always be accounted for by oral com- 
munications from Jews who knew a little and Christians 
who knew next to nothing. Even in the rare passages 
where we can trace direct resemblances to the text of the 
Old Testament (comp. xxi. 105 with Ps. xxxvii. 29 ; i. 5 with 
Ps. xxvii. 1 1) or the New (comp. vii. 48 with Luke xvi, 24 ; 
xlvi. 19 with Luke xvi. 25), there is nothing more than 
might readily have been picked up in conversation with 
any Jew or Christian. In Medina, where he had the 
oi)portunity of becoming acquainted with Jews of some 
culture, he learned some things out of the Mishno, 

V. 35 corresponds almost word for word with Mishna Sarih, 
iv. 5 ; compare also ii. 183 with Mishna Her. i. 2. That 
these are only cases of oral communication will be admitted 
by any one with the slightest knowledge of the circum- 
stances. Otherwise we might even conclude that Moham- 
med had studied the Talmud; the regulation as to 
ablution by rubbing with sand, where water cannot be 
obtained (iv. 46), corresponds to a talmudic ordinance 
(Her. 1 5 a). Of Christianity he can have been able to learn 
very little even in Medina ; as may be seen from the absurd 
travesty of the institution of the Eucharist in v. 112 sqq. 
For the rest, it is highly improbable that before the Koran 
any real literary production - anything that could be 
strictly called a book— existed in the Arabic language. 

Style, In point of style and artistic effect, the different parts 
of the Koran are of very unequal value. An unpreju^ced 
and critical reader will certainly find very few passages 
where his aesthetic susceptibilities are thoroughly satisfied. 
But he will often be struck, especially in the older pieces, 
by a wild force of passion, and a vigorous, if not rich, 
imagination. Descriptions of heaven and hell, and allu- 
( sions to God^fl working in Nature, not unfrequently show 


a certain amount of poetic power. In other places also 
the style is sometimes lively and impressive ; though it is 
rarely indeed that we come across such strains «of touching 
simplicity as in the middle of xciii. The greater part of the 
I Koran is decidedly prosaic ; much of it indeed is stiff in style. 

I Of course, with such a variety of material, we cannot expect 
every part to be equally vivacious, or imaginative, or 
poetic. A decree aWt the right of inheritance, or a 
point of ritual, must necessarily be expressed in prose, if 
it is to be intelligible. No one complains of the civil laws 
in Exodus or the sacrificial ritual in Leviticus, because 
they want the fire of Isaiah or the tenderness of Deuter- 
onomy. But Mohammed’s mistake consists in persistent 
and slavish adherence to the semi-poetic form which he 
had at first adopted in accordance with his own taste and 
that of his hearers. For instance, he employs rhyme in 
dealing with the most prosaic subjects, and thus produces 
the disagreeable effect of incongruity between style and 
matter. It has to be consider^, however, that many of 
those sermonizing pieces which are so tedious to us, especi- 
ally when we read two or three in succession (perhaps in 
a very inadequate translation), must have had a quite 
different effect when recited under the burning sky and 
on the barren soil of Mecca. There, thoughts about 
God’s greatness and man’s duty, which are familiar to us 
from childhood, were all new to the hearers— it is hearers 
we have to think of in the first instance, not readers — to 
whom, at the same time, every allusion had a meaning 
which often escapes our notice. When Mohammed spoke 
of the goodness of the Lord in creating the clouds, and 
bringing them across the cheerless desert, and pouring 
them out on the earth to restore its rich vegetation, that 
must have been a picture of thrilling interest to the Arabs, 
who are accustomed to see from three to five years elapse 
before a copious shower comes to clothe the wilderness 
once more with luxuriant pastures. It requires an effort 
for us, under our clouded skies, to realize in some degree 
the intensity of that impression. 

The fact that scraps of poetical phraseology are spe- Rhetori- 
cially numerous in the earlier stiras, enables us to under- <'orm 
stand why the 'prosaic mercantile community of Mecca 
regarded their eccentric townsman as a “ poet,” or even a ^ ' 
“possessed poet.” Mohammed himself had to disclaim 
such titles, because he felt himself to be a divinely-inspired 
prophet; but we too, from our standpoint, shall fully 
acquit him of poetic genius. Like many other predomi- 
nantly religious characters, he had no appreciation of poetic 
beauty; and if we may believe one anecdote related of 
him, at a time when every one made verses he affected 
ignorance of the most elementary rules of prosody. Hence 
the style of the Koran is not poetical but rhetorical ; and 
the powerful effect which some portions produce on us is 
gained by rhetorical means. Accordingly the sacred book 
has not even the artistic form of poetry ; which, among 
the Arabs, includes a stringent metre, as well as rhyme. 

The Koran is never metrical, and only a few exceptionally 
eloquent portions fall into a sort of spontaneous rhythm. On 
the other hand, the rhyme is regularly maintained ; although, 
especially in the later pieces, after a very slovenly fashion. 
Rhymed prose was a favourite form of composition among 
the Arabs of that day, and Mohammed adopted it ; but 
if it imparts a certain sprightliness to some passages, it 
proves on the whole a burdensome yoke. The Moslems 
themselves have observed that the t 3 rranny of the rhyme 
often makes itself apparent in derangement of the order 
of words, and in the choice of verbal forms which would 
not otherwise have been employed ; e.q, an imperfect instead 
of a perfect. In one place, to save the rhyme, he calls 
Mount Sinai Sinin (xcv. 2) instead of Sind (xxiii. 20) ; 
in another Elijah is called Ilvdtdn (xxxvii. 130) instead of 
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[ly6» (vi. 85 ; xxxvii. 123), The substance even is modi- 
to suit exigencies of rhyme. Thus the Prophet would 
scarcely have fixed on the unusual number of eight angels 
roimd the throne of God (Ixix. 17) if the word iharndniy^ 
** eight,” had not happened to fall in so well with the 
rhyme. And when Iv. speaks of tieo heavenly gardens, 
each with two fountains and two kinds of fruit, and again 
of two similar gardens, all this is simply because the dual 
termination {dn) corresponds to the syllable that controls 
the rhyme in that whole sfira. In the later pieces, 
Mohammed often inserts edifying remarks, entirely out of 
keeping with the context, merely to complete his rhyme. 
In Arabic it is such an easy thing to accumulate masses 
of words with the same termination, that the gross negli- 
gence of the rhyme in the Koran is doubly remarkable. 
One may say that this is another mark of the Prophet’s 
want of mental training, and incapacity for introspective 
criticism. 

Stylistic On the whole, while many parts of the Koran un- 
doubtedly have considerable rhetorical power, even over 
neucs. unbelieving reader, the book, cesthotically considered, 
is by no means a first-rate performance. To begin with 
what we are most competent to criticize, lot us look at 
some of the more extended narratives. It has already 
been noticed how vehement and abru})t they are where 
they ought to be characterized by epic repose. Indispens- 
able links, both in expression and in the sequence of 
events, are often omitted, so that to understand these 
histories is sometimes far easier for us than for those who 
heard them first, because we know most of them from 
better sources. Along with this, there is a great deal of 
superfluous verbiage; and nowhere do wo find a steady 
advance in the narration. Contrast in these respects the 
history of Joseph (xii.) and its glaring improprieties, with 
the admirably-conceived and admirably-executed story in 
Genesis. Similar faults are found in the non-narrative 
portions of the Koran. The connexion of ideas is 
extremely loose, and even the syntax betrays great awk- 
wardness. Anacolutha are of frequent occurrence, and 
cannot be explained as conscious literary devices. Many 
sentences begin with a “when” or “on the day when” 
which seems to hover in the air, so that the commentators 
are driven to supply a “think of this” or some such 
ellipsis. Again, there is no great literary skill evinced in 
the frequent and needless harping on the same words and 
phrases; in xviii., for example, “till that” {hitid idhd) 
occurs no fewer than eight times. Mohammed, in short, 
is not in any sense a master of style. This opinion will 
be endorsed by any European who reads through the 
book with an impartial spirit and some knowledge of the 
language, without taking into account the tiresome effect 
of its endless iterations. But in the ears of every pious 
Moslem such a judgment will sound almost as shocking as 
Dogma downright atheism or polytheism. Among the Moslems, 
of the the Koran has always been looked on as the most i^erfect 
ityligtio model of style and language. This feature of it is in 
Sou^of dogmatic the greatest of all miracles, the incontest- 

the able proof of its divine origin. Such a view on the part 
Kftran. of men who knew Arabic infinitely better than the most 
accomplished European Arabist will ever do, may well 
startle us. In fact, the Koran boldly challenged its 
Opponents to produce ten siiras, or even a single one, like 
those of the sacred book, and they never did so. ^at, 
to be sure, on calm reflexion, is not so very surprising. 
Bevelations of the kind which Mohammed uttered, no 
unbeliever could produce without making himself a laugh- 
ing-stock. However little real originality there is in 
Mohammed’s doctrines, as against his own countrymen 
he was thoroughly original, even in the form of his oracles. 
To compose such rev^tions at will was beyond the power 
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of the most expert literary artist ; it would have required 
either a prophet, or a shameless impostor. And if such a 
character appeared after Mohammed, still he could never 
be anything but an imitator, like the false prophets who 
arose about the time of his death and afterwai^. That 
the adversaries should produce any sample whatsoever of 
poetry or rhetoric equal to the Koran is not at all what 
the Prophet demands. In that case he would have been 
put to shame, even in the eyes of many of his own 
followers, by the first poem that came to hand. Never 
tholess, it is on a false interpretation of this challenge that 
the dogma of the incomparable excellence of the style and 
diction of the Koran is based. The rest has been accom^ 

]>lished by dogmatic prejudice, which is quite capable of 
working other miracles brides turning a defective literar] 
production into an unrivalled masterpiece in the eyes ol 
believers. This view once accepted, the next step was to 
find everywhere evidence of tlie perfection of the style and 
language. And if here and there, as one can scarcely 
doubt, there was among the old Moslems a lover of poetry 
who had his difficulties about this dogma, he had to 
beware of uttering an oi)inion which might have cost him 
his head. We know of at least one rationalistic theologian 
who defined the dogma in such a way that wo can see 
he did not believe it (Shahrastiini, p. 39). The truth is, 
it would have been a miracle indeed if the stylo of the 
Koran had been perfect. For altho\igh there was at that, 
time a recognized poetical stylo, already degenerating to 
mannerism, a prose style did not exist. All beginnings 
are difficult; and it can never be esteemed a serious 
charge against Mohammed that his l>ook, the first prose 
work of a high order in the language, testifies to the awk- 
wardness of the beginner. And further, we must always 
remember that entertainment and esthetic effect were at 
most subsidiary objects. The groat aim was persuasion 
and conversion ; and, say what we will, that aim has been 
realized on the most imposing scale. 

Mohammed repeatedly calls attention to the fact that the Foreign 
Koran is not WTitten, like other sacred books, in a strange wordi. 
language, but in Arabic, and therefore is intelligible to 
all. At that time, along with foreign ideas, many foreign 
words had crept into the language; especially Aramaic 
terms for religious concei)tionB of Jewish or Christian 
origin. Some of these had already passed into general 
use, while others were confined to a more limited circle. 
Mohammed, who could not fully exi)ress his new ideas in 
the common language of his countrymen, but had frequently 
to find out new terms for himself, made free use of such 
Jewish and Christian words, as was done, though perhaps to 
a smaller extent, by certain thinkers and poets of tliat age 
who had more or less risen above the level of heathenism. 

In Mohammed’s case this is the less wonderful, because he 
was indebted to the instruction of Jews and Christians 
whose Arabic — os the Koran pretty clearly intimates with 
regard to one of them — was very defective. Nor is it 
very surprising to find that his use of these words is some- 
times as much at fault as his comprehension of the 
histories which he learned from the same people — ^that he 
applies Aramaic expressions as incorrectly as many unedu- 
cated persons now employ words derived from the French. 
Thus,/orto means really “redemption,” but Mohammed 

(misled by the AraHc meaning of the root “sever,” 

“decide”) uses it for “revelation.” MUla is properly 
“Word,” but in the Koran “religion.” Illiydn (Ixxxiii. 

18, 19) is apparently the Hebrew name of God, Elytrn^ 

“ the Most High ” ; Mohammed uses it of a heavenly book 
(see S. Fraenket, De votxthvlU in arUiguis Arahum carmm 
thus et in Corano peregrinis, Leyden, 1880, p. 23). So 
again the word mcUhdni is, as Geiger has conjectured, the 
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r6gu]ar plural of the Aramaic vMxihnUh^ which is the 
same as the Hebrew Mishndy and denotes, in J ewish usa^^ 
a legal decision, of some of the ancient Rabbins. But in 
the Koran '‘the seven McMnV' (xv. 87) are probably 
the seven verses of sdra i., so that Mohammed appears to 
have understood it in the sense of "saying,” or “sen- 
tence ” (comp, xxxix, 24). Words of Christian origin are 
less frequent in the Koran. It is an interesting fact 
that of these a few have come over from the Abyssinian ; 
such as hatvdriydTit “apostles,” mdida^ “table,” and two 
or three others ; these all make their first appearance in 
siiras of the Medina period. The word “ Satan,” 

which was likewise borrowed, at least in the first instance, 
from the Abyssinian, had probably been already intro- 
duced into the language. Sprenger has rightly observed 
that Mohammed makes a certain parade of these foreign 
terms, as of other peculiarly constructed expressions ; in 
this he followed a favourite practice of contemporary poets. 
It is the tendency of the imperfectly educate to delight 
in out-of-the-way expressions, and on such minds they 
readily produce a remarkably solemn and mysterious 
impression. Tliis was exactly the kind of effect that 
Mohammed desired, and to secure it he seems even to 
have invented a few odd vocables, as ghislin (Ixix. 36), 
fijjin (Ixxxiii. 7, 8), tasnim (Ixxxiii, 27), and salsahU (Ixxvi. 
18). But, of course, the necessity of enabling his hearers 
to understand ideas which they must have found suffi- 
ciently novel in themselves, imposed tolerably narrow 
limits on such eccentricities. 

Date of The constituents of our present Koran belong partly to 
theseve- the Mecca i)eriod (before 622 A.D.), partly to the period 
rai parte, (jominencing with the flight to Medina (from the autumn 
of 622 to 8th June 632). Mohammed’s position in Medina 
was entirely different from that which he had occupied in 
his native town, In the former lie was from the first the 
leader of a powerful party, and 'gradually became the 
autocratic ruler of Arabia ; in the latter he was only the 
despised preacher of a small congregation.. This difference, 
as was to be expected, ajipears in the Koran. The Medina 
pieces, whether entire siiras or isolated passages interpo- 
lated in Meccan siiras, are accordingly pretty broadly dis- 
tinct, as to their contents, from those issued in Mecca. 
In the great majority of cases there can bo no doubt what- 
ever whether a piece first saw the light in Mecca or in 
Medina ; and for the most part the internal evidence is 
borne out by Moslem tradition. And since the revelations 
given in ^ledina frequently take notice of events about 
which we have pretty accurate information, and whose 
dates are at least a|)proximately known, we are often in a 
position to fix their date with at any rate considerable 
certainty ; here again tradition renders valuable assistance. 
Even with regard to the Medina jiassages, however, a great 
leal remains uncertain, partly because the allusions to 
historical events and circumstances are generally rather 
obscure, jiartly because traditions about the occasion of 
the revelation of the various pieces are often fluctuating, 
and often rest on misunderstanding or arbitrary conjecture. 
But at all events it is far easier to arrange in some sort of 
chronological order the Medina siiras than those composed 
in Mecca, There is, indeed, one tradition which professes 
to furnish a chronological list of all the siiras. But not to 
mention that it occurs in several divergent forms, and that 
it takes no account of the fact that our present siiras are 
partly composed of pieces of different dates, it contains so 
many suspicious or undoubtedly false statements, that it 
is impossible to attach any great importance to it. Besides, 
it is a ^priori unlikely that a contemporary of Mohammed 
should have drawn up such a list ; and if any one had 
made the attempt, he would have found it almost impos- 
^ Bible to obtain reliable information as to the order of the 
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earlier Meccan siiras. We have in this list no genuinsf 
tradition, but rather the lucubrations of an undoubtedly 
conscientious Moslem critic, who may have lived about a 
century after the Flight. 

Among the revelations put forth in Mecca there is a The 
considerable number of (for the most part) short stiras, Meccan 
which strike every attentive reader as being the oldest. 

They are in an altogether different strain from many others, 
and in their whole composition they show least resemblance 
to the Medina pieces. It is no doubt conceivable— as 
Sprenger supposes— -that Mohammed might have returned 
at intervals to his earlier manner ; but since this group 
possesses a remarkable similarity of style, and since the 
gradual formation of a different style is on the whole an 
unmistakable fact, the assumption has little probability ; 
and we shall therefore abide by the opinion that these 
form a distinct group. At the opposite extreme from 
them stands another cluster, showing quite obvious affinities 
with the style of the Medina siiras, which must therefore 
be assigned to the later part of the Prophet’s work in 
Mecca. Between these two groups stand a number of 
other Meccan siiras, which in every respect mark the 
transition from the first period to the third. It need 
hardly be said that the tl^ee periods — which were first 
distinguished by Professor Weil — are not separated by 
sharp lines of division. With regard to some siiras, it may 
be doubtful whether they ought to be reckoned amongst 
the middle group, or with one or other of the extremes. 

And it is altogether impossible, within these groups, to 
establish even a probable chronological arrangement of the 
individual revelations. In defaidt of clear allusions to 
well-known events, or events whoso date can be deter- 
mined, we might indeed endeavour to trace the psycholo- 
gical development of the Prophet by means of the Koran, 
and arrange its parts accordingly. But in such an under- 
taking one is always^ apt to ^e subjective assumptions 
or mere fancies for established data. Good traditions 
about the origin of the Meccan revelations are not very 
numerous. In fact the whole history of Mohammed 
previous to the Flight is so imperfectly related that we 
are not even Sure in what year he appeared as a prophet. 
Probably it was in a.d. 610 ; it may have been somewhat 
earlier, but scarcely later. If, as one tradition says, xxx. 

1 sg. (“The Romans are overcome in the nearest neigh- 
bouring land ”) refers to the defeat of the Byzantines by 
the Persians, not far from Damascus, about the spring of 
614, it would follow that the third group, to which this 
passage belongs, covers the greater part of the Meccan 
period. And it is not in itself unlikely that the passionate 
vehemence which characterizes the first group was of short 
duration. Nor is the assumption contra^cted by the 
tolerably well-attested, though far from incontestable state- 
ment, that when ‘Omar was converted (a.d, 615 or 616), 

XX., which belongs to the second group, already existed 
in writing. But the reference of xxx. 1 sg. to this particu- 
lar battle is by no means so certain that positive conclu- 
sions can be drawn from it. It is the same with other 
allusions in the«Meccan siiras to occurrences whose chrono- 
logy can be partially ascertained. It is better, therefore, to 
rest satisfied with a merely relative determination of the 
order of even the three great clusters of Meccan revelations. 

In the pieces of the first period the convulsive excite- Oldest 
ment of the Prophet often expresses itself with the utmost 
vehemence. He is so carrii away by his emotion that 
he cannot choose his words ; they seem rather to burst 
from him. Many of these pieces remind us of the oracles 
of the old heathen soothsayers, whose style is known to 
us from imitations, although we have perhaps not a single 
genuine specimen. Like those other oracles, the stiras of 
this period, which are never very long, are composed of 
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short sentences witn tolerably pure but rapidly-changing 
rhymes. The oaths, too, with which many of them begin, 
were largely used by the soothsayers. Some of these 
oaths are yery uncouth and hard to understand, some of 
them perhaps were not meant to be understood, for indeed 
all sorts of strange things are met with in these chapters. 
Here and there Mohammed speaks of visions, and appears 
even to see angels before him in bodily form. There are 
some intensely vivid descriptions of the resurrection and 
the last day which must have exercised a demonic power 
over men who were quite unfamiliar with such pictures. 
Other pieces paint in glowing colours the joys of heaven 
and the pains of hell. However, the sAras of this period 
are not all so wild as these ; and those which are conceived 
in a calmer mood appear to be the oldest. Yet, one must 
repeat, it is exceedingly difficult to make out any strict 
chronological sequence. For instance, it is by no means 
certain whether the beginning of xcvi. is really, what a 
widely-circulated tradition calls it, the oldest part of the 
whole Koran. That tradition goes back to the Pro])het'8 
favourite wife ‘Aishaj but as she was not born at the 
time when the revelation is said to have been made, it 
can only contain at the best what Mohammed told her 
years afterwards, from his own not very clear recollection, 
with or without fictitious additions. And, moreover, 
there are other pieces mentioned by others as the oldest. 
In any case xcvi. 1 sqq, is certainly very early. Accord- 
ing to the traditional view, which appears to be correct, 
it treats of a vision in which the Prophet receives an 
injunction to recite a revelation conveyed to him by the 
angel. It is interesting to observe that here already two 
things are brought forward as proofs of the omnipotence 
Did care of God: one is the creation of man out of a 
seminal drop — an idea to which Mohammed often recurs ; 
the other is the then recently introduced art of writing, 
which the Prophet instinctively seizes on as a means of 
propagating his doctrines. It was only after Mohammed 
encountered obstinate resistance that the tone of the reve- 
lations became thoroughly passionate. In such cases ho 
was not slow to utter terrible threats against those who 
ridiculed the preaching of the unity of God, of the resur- 
rection, and of the judgment. His own uncle Abii Lahab 
had rudely repelled him, and in a brief special sfira (cxi.) 
he and his wife are consigned to hell. The sdras of this 
period form almost exclusively the concluding portions of 
the present text. One is di8i)osed to assume, however, 
that they wore at one time more numerous, and that many 
of them were lost at an early period. 

Since Mohammed's stren^h lay in his enthusiastic and 
fiery imagination rather than in the wealth of ideas and 
dearness of abstract thought on which exact re^oning 
loi^ends, it follows that the older silras, in which the 
former qualities have free scope, must be more attractive 
to us than the later. In the sfiros of the second period 
the imaginative glow perceptibly diminishes j there is still 
fire and animation, but the tone becomes gradually more 
prosaic. As the feverish restlessness subsides, the periods 
are drawn out, and the revelations as ^ whole become 
longer. The truth of the new doctrine is proved by accu- 
mulated instances of God's working in nature and in 
history; the objections of opponents, whether advanced 
in good faith or in jest, are controverted by arguments ; 
but the demonstration is often confused or even w^k. 
The histories of the earlier prophets, which had occasion- 
ally been briefly touched on in the first period, are now 
related, sometimes at great length. On the whole, the 
charm of the style is passing away. 

There is one piece of the Koran, belonging to the begin- 
ning of this period, if not to the c\(m of the former, which 
particular notice. This is i., the Lord's Prayer of 


the Moslems, and beyond dispute the gem of the Koran. 

The words of this sfira, which is known as (**the 

opening one ”) are as follows : — 

(1) In the name of God, the compassionate compassioner. f2) 

Praise be [literally “is”] to God, the Lord of the worlds, (8) the 
compassionate compassioner, (4) the Soveieign of the day^ of 
judgment. (6) Thee do we worship and of Thee do we beg assist- 
ance. (6) Direct us in the right way ; (7) in the way of those to 
whom Thou Imst been gracious, on whom there is no wrath, and 
who go not astray. 

The thoughts are so simple as to need no explanation ; 
and yet the prayer is full of meaning. It is true^ that 
there is not a single original idea of Mohammed’s in it. 

Several words and turns of expression are borrowed directly 
from the Jews, in particular the designation of God as the 
“Compassioner," Ealmdn. This is simply the Jewish Hahmdi 
Rahindnd^ which was a favourite name for God in the 
Talmudic period. Mohammed seems for a while to have 
entertained the thought of adopting aURahmdn as a proper 
name of God, in place of Alldk^ which was already used by 
the heathens.^ This puri) 08 e he ultimately relinquished, 
but it is just in the sfiras of the second period that the use 
of Rahman is specially frecpient. It was probably in the 
first sfira also that Mohammed first introduced the formul^ 

“ In the name of God," etc. It is to be regretted that this 
prayer must lose its effect through too frequent use, for 
every Moslem who says his five prayers regularly — as the 
most of them do — repeats it not loss than twenty times 
a day. 

The siiras of the third Meccan period, which form a Latest 
pretty largo part of our present Koran, are almost entirely Meccan 
prosaic. Some of the revelations are of considerable*'^*^' 
extent, and the single verses also are much longer than 
in the older siiras. Only now and then a gleam of poetic 
power flashes out. A sermonizing tone predominates. 

The siiras are very edifying for one who is already recon- 
ciled to their import, but to us at least they do not seem 
very well fitted to carry conviction to the minds of unbe- 
lievers. That impression, however, is not correct, for in 
I reality the demonstrations of these longer Meccan siiras 
I appear to have been peculiarly influential for the propaga- 
' tion of Islam. Mohammed’s mission was not to Europeans, 

I but to a people who, though quick-witted and receptive, were 
I not accustomed to logical thinking, while they had out- 
grown their ancient religion. 

! When we reach the Medina period it becomes, as has Medlnin 
been indicated, much easier to understand the revelations 
in their historical relations, since our knowledge of the 
history of Mohammed in Medina is tolerably complete. 

In many cases the historical occasion is perfectly clear, 
in others we can at least recognize the general situation 
from which they arose, and thus approximately fix their 
time. There still remains, however, a remnant, of which 
we can only say that it belongs to Medina. 

The style of this period bears a pretty close resemblance 
to that of the latest Meccan period. It is for the most 
part pure prose, enriched by occasional rhetorical erabellish- 
ments. Yet even here there are many bright and impres- 
sive passages, especially in those secdons which may be 
regarded as proclamations to the army of the faithful. For 
the Moslems, Mohammed has many ^fiferert messages. At 
one time it is a summons to do battle for the faith ; at 
another, a series of reflexions on recently experienced success 
or misfortune, or a rebuke for their weak faith ; or an ex- 
hortation to virtue, and so on. He often addresses himself 
to the “ doubters,” some of whom vacillate betw^n faith 
and unbelief, others make a pretence of faith, while others 

* Since in Arabic also the root signifies ‘*to have pity,” the 
Arabs must have at once perceived the force of the new name. 
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scarcely take the trouble even to do that They are no 
consolidated party^ but to Mohammed they are all equally 
vexatious, because, as soon as danger has to be encountered, 
or a contribution is levied, they all alike fall away. There 
are frequent outbursts, ever increasing in bitterness, against 
the Jews, who were very numerous in Medina and its 
neighbourhood when Mohammed arrived. He has much 
less to say against the Christians, with whom he never 
came closely in contact ; and as for the idolaters, there was 
little occasion in Medina to have many words with them. 
A part of the Medina pieces consists of formal laws belong- 
ing to the ceremonial, civil, and criminal codes ; or directions 
about certain temporary complications. The most objec- 
tionable parts of the whole Koran are those which treat of 
Mohammed’s relations with women. The laws and regula- 
tions were generally very concise revelations, but most of 
them have been amalgamated with other pieces of similar 
or dissimilar import, and are now found in very long siiras. 

Such is an imperfect sketch of the composition and the 
internal history of the Koran, but it is prolmbly sufficient 
to show that the book is a very heterogeneous collection. 
If only those ])assages had been preserved which had a 
permanent value for the theology, the ethics, or the juris- 
prudence of the Moslems, a few fragments would have been 
amply sufficient. Fortunately for knowledge, respect for < 
the sacredness of the letter has led to the collection of all 
the revelations that could possibly be collected, — the “ abro- 
gating” along with the “abrogated,” passages referring to 
passing circumstances as well as those of lasting importance. 
Every one who takes up the book in the proper religious 
frame of mind, like most of the Moslems, reads pieces 
directed against long-obsolete absurd customs of Mecca 
just as devoutly as the weightiest mural precepts, — ^i)crhaj)8 
even more devoutly, because he docs not understand them 
so well. 


Mysteri- 

ous 

letters. 


At the lieacl of twenty-nine of the suras stand cei’tain initial 
letters, from which no clear sense can bo obtained. Thus, before 
ii. iii. xxxi. xxxii. wo lind (Ali/ Mm Mlm\ before xl.-xlvi. 

^ {Ud Mlm), Niildekc at one time suggested that these initials 

did not belong to Mohaiiimed’s text, but might be the monograms 
of poasessora of codices, which, through negligence on the part of 
the editors, were incorjjorated in the final form of the Koran ; 
he now deems it more probable that they are to be traced to the 
Prophet himself, as Sprengcr, Loth, and others suppose, One can- 
not indeed admit the tnUl» of Loth's statement that in the projier 
oiKJiiing words of these suras we may generally find an allusion to 
tne accompanying initials ; but it can scarcely be accidental that 
the lirst verac of the great ma^jority of them (in iii. it is the second 
verse) contains the word “ book,” “revelation,” or some equivalent. 
They usually begin with : “This is the book,” or “Revelation 
(‘down sending’) of the book,” or something similar. Of suras 
which commence in this way only a few (xviii. xxiv. xxv. xxxix.) 
want the initials, while only xxix. and xxx. have the initials and 
begin differently. These few exceptions may easily have proceeded 
from ancient corniptions ; at all events they cannot neutralize the 
evidence of the greater number. Mohammed seems to have meant 
those letters for a mystic reference to the archetyml text in heaven. 
To a man who regarded the art of writing, of which at the best he had 
but a slight knowledge, as something supernatural, and wlio lived 
amongst illiterate people, an A B C may well have seemed more sig- 
nificant than to us who have been initiated into the mysteries of this 
art from our childhood. The Prophet himself can liardly have 
attached any particular meaning to these symbols i they served their 
purpose if they conveyed an impression of solemnity and enigmatical 
obscurity. In fact, the Komn admits that it contains many things 
which neither can he, nor were intended to be, uiidei*8tood (iii. 6). 
To regard these letters as ci pliers is a precarious hypothesis, for the 
aimplo reason that cryptography is not to be looked for in the very 
infancy of Arabic writing. It they are actually ciphers, the multipli- 
mty of possible explanations at once precludes the hope of a plausible 
interpretation. None of the efforts in this direction, whether by 
Moslem scholars or by Europeans, have led to convincing results. 
This remark applies even to the ingenious conjecture of Sprenger, 
that the letters {Xdf Hi Yi 'Ain Sdd) before xix. (which 

treats of John and Jesus, and, according to tradition, was sent 
to the Christian king of Abyssinia) stand for Jesus Nasarenus 


Rex JvdaomnL Sprenger arrives at this explanation by a very 
artificial method ; and liesides, Mohammed was not so simple as the 
Moslem traditionalists, who imagined that the AbyssinianB could 
read a piece of the Arabic Koran. It need ha^ly be said that the 
Moslems have from of old appM themselves with great assiduity to 
the decipherment of these initials, and have sometimes found the 
deepest mysteries in them. Generally, however, they are content 
witn the prudent conclusiont that God alone knows the moaning of 
these letters. 

Wlicn Mohammed died, the separate pieces of the Koran, Trans- 
notwithstanding their theoretical sacredness, existed only missioii 
in scattered copies ] they were consequently in great danger ^ 
of being partially or entirely destroyed. Many Moslems 
knew large portions by heart, but certainly no one knew 
the whole ; and a merely oral propagation would have left 
the door open to all kinds of deliberate and inadvertent 
alterations. Mohammed himself had never thought of an 
authentic collection of his revelations; he was usually 
concerned only with the object of the moment, and the idea 
that the revelations would be destroyed unless he made pro- 
vision for their safe jireservation, did not enter his mind. 

A man destitute of literary culture haa some difficulty in 
anticipating the fate of intellectual products. But now. 
after the death of the Prophet, most of the Arabs revolted 
against his successor, and had to be reduced to submission 
by force. Especially sanguinary was the contest against 
the prophet Maslama (Mubarrad, Kdmil 443, 5), an imi- 
tator of Mohammed, commonly known by the derisive 
diminutive Mosailima. At that time (a.d. G33) many 
of the most devoted Moslems fell, the very men who knew 
most Koran pieces by heart. ‘Omar then began to fear 
that the Koran might be entirely forgotten, and he induced 
the Caliph Abiibekr to undertake the collection of all its 
parts. The Caliph laid the duty on Zaid, the son ofZaid's 
; Thdbit, a native of Medina, then about twenty-two years of®”* 
j age, who had often acted as amanuensis to the Prophet, 
in whose service ho is even said to have learned the Jewish 
letters. The account of this collection of the Koran has 
reached us in several substantially identical forms, and 
goes back to Zaid himself. According to it, he collected 
the revelations from copies written on flat stones, pieces of 
leather, ribs oj palm-leaves (not palm-leaves themselves), 
and such-like material, but chiefly “from the breasts of 
men,” i.e. from their memory. From these ho wrote a 
fair copy, which he gave to Abiibekr, from whom it came 
to his successor ‘Omar, who again bequeathed it to his 
daughter Haf^ one of the widows of the Prophet. This 
redaction, commonly called ahohof (“the leaves”), had 
from the first no canonical authority; and its internal 
arrangement can only be conjectured. 

The Moslems were as far as ever from possessing a uni- 
form text of the Koran. The bravest of their warriors 
sometimes knew deplorably little about it; distinction on that 
field they cheerfully accorded to pious men like Ibn Mas'tid, 

It was inevitable, however, that discrepancies should emerge 
between the texts of professed scholars, and as these men in 
their several localities were authorities on the reading of 
the Koran, quarrels began to break out between the levies 
from different districts about the true form of the sacred 
book. During 1 campaign in a.h. 30 (a.d. 650-1), Ho- 
dhaifa, the victor in the great and decisive battle of NehA- 
wand — ^which was to the empire of the S^sAnids what 
Gaugamela was to that of the Acheemenidae — ^perceived that 
such disputes might become dangerous, and therefore urged 
on the Caliph ‘OthmAn the necessity for a universally bind- 'oth- 
ing text. The matter was entrusted to Zaid, who had made min’s 
the former collection, with three leading Koraishites. 

These brought together ba many copies as they could lay 
their hands on, and prepared an edition which was to be 
canonical for all Moslems. To prevent any further dis- 
putes, they burned all the other codices except that of 
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Hafsa, which, however, was soon afterwards destroyed by 
MeiwAn, the governor of Medina. The destruction of the 
earlier codices was an irreparable loss to criticism j but, for 
the essentially political object of putting an end to con- 
troveraes by admitting ody one form of the common book 
of religion and of law, this measure was necessary. 

The result of these labours is in our hands ; as to how 
they were conducted we have no trustworthy information, 
traction being here too much under the influence of dog- 
matic presuppositions. The critical methods of a modern 
scientiflc commission will not be expected of an age when 
the highest literary education for an Arab consisted in 
ability to read and write. It now seems to me highly 
probable that this second redaction took this sim])le form : 
Zaid read off from the codex which he had previously 
written, and his associates, simultaneously or successively, 
wrote one copy each to his dictation. It certainly cannot 
have been by chance that, according to sure tradition, they 
wrote exactly four copies. Be that as it may, it is imjios- 
sible now to distinguish in the i)resent fonn of the book 
what belongs to the first redaction from what is due to 
the second. 

In the arrangement of the separate sections, a classifica- 
tion according to contents was impracticable because of the 
variety of subjects often dealt with in one siira. A chrono- 
logical arrangement was out of the question, because the 
chronology of the older pieces must have been imperfectly 
known, and because in some cases ^lassages of different 
dates had been joined together. Indeed, systematic prin- 
ciples of this kind were altogether disregarded at that 
period. The pieces wore accordingly arranged in indiscri- 
minate order, the only rule observed being to place the 
long silras first and the shorter towards the end, and even 
that was far from strictly adhered to. The short opening 
Biira is so placed on account of its superiority to the rest, 
and two magical formulae are kept for a sort of protection 
at the end; these are the only sjiecial traces of design. 
The combination of })ioces of different origin may proceed 
partly from the |x>ssessors of the codices from which Zaid 
compiled his first complete cojiy, partly from Zaid himself. 
The individual sfiras are separated simply by the super- 
scription — “ In the name of God, the compassionate Com- 
passioner,” which is wanting only in the ninth. The 
additional headings found in our texts (the name of the 
siira, the number of verses, etc.) were not in the original 
codices, and form no integral part of the Koran. 

It is said that *Othmdn directed Zaid and his associates, 
in cases of disagreement, to follow the Koraish dialect ; 
but, though well attested, this account can scarcely be 
correct. The extremely primitive writing of those days 
was quite incapable of rendering such minute differences 
as can have existed between the pronunciation of Mecca 
and that of Medina. 

i'hB ’Othmdn’s Koran was not complete. Some passages are 

Kona evidently fragmentary ; and a few detached pieces are still 
which were originally parts of the Koran, although 

^ * they have been omitted by Zaid. Amongst these are some 
which there is no reason to suppose Mohammed desired to 
suppress. Zaid may easily have overlodked a few stray 
fragments, but that he purposely omitted anything which 
he believed to belong to the Koran is very unlikely. It 
has been conjectured that in deference to his superiors he 
kept out of the book the names of Mohammed’s enemies, 
if they or their families came afterwards to be respected. 
But it must be remembered that it was never Mohammed’s 
practice to refer explicitly to contemporary persons and 
affsirs in the Koran. Oily a single friend, his adopted 
son Zaid (xxxiii. 37), and a single enemy, his uncle Abd 
Lahab (cxi.) — and these for very special reasons — are men- 
tioned by name ; and the name of the latter has been left 
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I in the Koran with a fearful curse annexed to it, although 
his son had embraced Islam before the death of Mohamm^. 

So, on the other hand, there is no single verse or clause 
which can be plausibly made out to be an interpolation by 
Zaid at the instance of Abdbekr, ‘Omar, or ‘Othmi^. Slight 
clerical errors there may have been, but the Koran of 
‘Othmdn contains none but genuine elements, — though 
sometimes in very strange order. 

Of the four exemplars of ‘Othmdn’s Koran, one was kept 
in Medina, and one was sent to each of the three metro- 
politan cities, Cufa, Basra, and Damascus. It can still be 
pretty clearly shown in detail that these four codices 
deviated from one another in ])oints of orthography, in the 
insertion or omission of a wa (“and”), and such-like 
minutiae; but these variations nowhere affect the sense. 

All later manuscripts are derived from these four originals. 

At the same time, the other forms of the Koran did Other 
not at once become extinct. In particular we have®ditioni 
some information about the codex of Obay. If the 
list which gives the order of its sdras is correct, it must 
have contained substantially the same materials as our text ; 
in that case Obay must have used the original collection 
of Zaid. The same is true of the codex of Ibn Mas'fld, 
of which wo have also a catalogue. It appears that the 
principle of ])utting the longer siiras before the shorter was 
more consistently carried out by him than by Zaid. He 
omits i, and the magical formulie of cxiii. cxiv. Obay, 
on the other hand, had embodied two additional short 
prayers, which we may regard as Mohammed’s. One 
can easily understand that differences of opinion may have 
existed as to whether and how far formularies of this kind 
belonged to the Koran. Some of the divergent readings 
of both these texts have been preserved, as well as a con- 
siderable number of other ancient variants. Most of them 
are decidedly inferior to the received readings, but some 
are quite as good, and a few deserve preference. 

The only man who ajqiears to have seriously opposed Ibn 
the general introduction of ‘OthmAn’s text is Ibn Mas’iid. Mas'Ad 
He was one of the oldest disciples of the Prophet, and had 
often rendered him personal service ; but he was a man of 
contracted views, although he is one of the pillars of Mos- 
lem theology. His o}>position had no effect. Now when 
we consider that at that time there were many Moslems 
who had heard the Korati from the mouth of the Proj)het, 
that other measures of the imbecile ‘OthmAn met with 
the most vehement resistance on the part of the bigoted 
champions of the faith, that those were still further incited 
against him by some of his ambitious old comrades until 
at last they murdered him, and finally that in the civil 
wars after his death the several |jarties were glad of any 
pretext for branding their opponents as infidels; — when 
we consider all this, we must regard it as a strong testi- 
mony in favour of ‘Othmdn’s Koran that no party, not 
even that of *Ali, found fault with his conduct in this 
matter, or repudiated the text formed by Zaid, who was 
one of the most devoted adherents of ‘Othmdn and his 
family. 

But thin redaction is not the close of the textual history of the Later 
Koran. The ancient Arabic al])habet was very imperfect ; it not history 
only wanted marks for the short, and in part even for the long of the 
vowels, but it often expressed several consonants by the same sign. text. 
Hence there were man^ words which could be read in very different 
ways. This variety of possible readings was at first very great, and 
many readers seem to have actually made it their object to discover 
pronunciations which were new, provided they wore at all appro- 
priate to the ambiguous text. There was also a dialectic license in 
grammatical forms, which had not as yet been greatly restricted. 

An effort was made by many to establish a more refined ])ronuncia- 
tion for the Koran than was usual in common life or in secular 
literature. The various schools of “ readers ” differed very widely 
from one another ; although for the most part there was no im- 
portant divergence as to the sense of words. A few of them gradu- 
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ally rose to special authority, and the rest disappeared. Seven 
readers are generally reckon^ chief authorities, but for practical 
purposes thu number was continually reduced in process of time ; 
BO that at present only two “reading-styles” are in actual use,— 
the common style of Hafs, and that of Ndfi', which prevails in 
Africa to the west of Egypt*. There is, however, a veiy comprehen- 
sive massoretic literature in which a number of other styles are iudi- 
cated. The invention of vowel-signs, of diacritic jioints to dis- 
tinguish similarly formed consonants, and of other orthographic 
signs, soon put a stop to arbitrary conjectures on the part of the 
readers. Many zealots objected to the introduction of these inno- 
vations in the sacred text, but theological consistency had to yield 
to practio4il necessity. In accurate codices, indee^ all such addi- 
tions, as well as the titles of the sura, etc., are written in coloured 
ink, while the black characters profess to represent exactly the 
ori^nal of *Othmdn. But there is probably no copy quite faithful 
in this respect 

Manu- In European libraries, besides innumerable modern manuscripts 

scripts, of the Koran, there are also codices, or fragments, of high anti- 
miity, some of them probably dating from the Ist century of the 
Flight For the restoration of the text, however, the works of 
anaent scholars on its readings and modes of writing are more 
important than the manuscripts ; which, however elegantly they 
may be written and ornamentou, proceed fmm irresponsible copyists. 
The original, written by 'Othman himself, lias indeed been exhibited 
in various parts of the Mohammedan world. The library of the 
India Office contains one such manuscript, bearing the subscription : 
“Written by 'Othrnin the son of 'Amin.” These, of course, are 
barefaced forgeries, although of very ancient date ; so are those 
whicli profess to be from the hand of *AH, one of which is preserved 
in the same library. In recent times the Koran has b^ often 
printed and lithographed, both in the East and the West. 

Commen- Shortly after Monammod’s death certain individuals applied 

tators, themselves to the cxiwsition of the Koran. Much of it was obscure 
from the beginning, other sections were unintelligible apart from 
a knowledge of the circumstances of their origin. Unfortunately, 
those who took possession of this field were not very honourable. 
Ibn *Abbds, a cousin of Mohammed's, and the chief source of the 
traditional exegesis of the Koran, has, on theological and other 
grounds, given currency to a number of falsehoods ; and at least 
some of his pupils have emulated his example. These earliest 
expositions dealt more with the sense and connexion of whole 
verses than with the separate words. Afterwards, as the know- 
ledge of the old language declined, and the study of philology 
arose, more attontiou began to be paid to the explanation of 
vocables. A good many fragments of this older theological and 
philological exegesis have survived from the first two centuries of 
the Flight, although we have no complete comnientary of this 
jieriod. Most of the cxitository material will perhaps be found in 
the very large commentary of the celebrated TaWi (a,d. 839-923), 
of which an almost complete copy is in the Viceregal library at 
Cairo. Another very famous commentary is that of Zamakhshari 
(A.i). 1075-1144), edited by Nussau-Lees, Calcutta, 1859 ; but this 
scholar, with his great insight and still greater subtlety, is too 


apt to read his own scholastic ideas into the Koran. The favourite 
commentary of Bai^Jiwf (o5, ad. 1286), edited by Fleischer, 

Leipsic, 1846-1848. is little more than an abridgment of Zamakh- 
shari's. Thousands of commentaries on the Koran, some of them of 
prodigious size, have been written by Moslems ; and even the number 
of those still extant in manuscript is by no means small. A Ithough 
these wor^ all contain much that is useless or false, yet they are 
invaluable aids to our understanding of the sacred book. An un- 
biassed European can, no doubt, see many things at a glance more 
clearly than a good Moslem who is under the infiueuce of religious 
prejudice ; but we should still be helpless without the exegetical 
literature of the Mohammedans. Nevertheless, a groat deal remains 
to ho accomplished by European scholarship for the correct inter- 
pretation of the Koran. We want, for example, an exhaustive 
classification and discussion of all the Jewish elements in the 
Koran; a praiseworthy beginning has already been made in 
Geiger's youthful essay : Was Jmt Mahomet aus dem Judenthtm 
ai{fgenommcnt (Bonn, 1833). Wo want especially a thorough 
commen tarv, executed with the methods and resources of modem 
science. No Europ^n language, it would seem, can even boast Trans- 
of a translation wnich completely satisfies modem requirements. Utioni. 
The best are in English ; where we have the extremely para- 
phrastic, but for its time admirable translation of Sale (reputedly 
printed), that of Rodwell (1861), which seeks to mve the pieces iu 
chronologjcd order, and tliat of Palmer (1880), who wisely follows 
the traditional arrangements. The introduction which accompanies 
Palmer's translation is not in all respects abreast of the most recent 
scholarship. Considerable extracts from the Koran are well trans- 
lated in E. W. Lane's Selections from the Mur-dn, 

Besides commentaries on the whole Koran, or on special parts 
and topics, the Moslems possess a whole literature bcanng on their 
sacred book. There are works on the spelling and right pronun- 
ciation of the Koran, works on the beauty of its language, on the 
number of its verses, words and letters, etc. ; nay, there are even 
M'orks which would nowadays be called “historical and critical 
introductions.” Moreover, the origin of Arabic philology is inti- 
mately connected with the recitation and exegesis of the Koran. 

To exhibit the importance of tlie sacred book for the whole mental 
life of the Moslems would be simply to write the history of that 
life itself ; for. there is no department in which its all -pervading, 
but unfortunately not always salutary influence has not mon felt 
The unbounded reverence of the Moslems for the Koran reaches Eternity 
its climax in the dogma that this book, as the divine word, i.e» of the 
thought, is immanent in God, and conseoueutly eternal and i4n- Koran, 
created. That dogma haa been accepted by almost all Mohammedans 
since the beginning of the 3d century. Some theologians did 
indeed protest against it with great energy ; it was in fact too pre- 

f )osterous to dedare that a book compom of unstable words and 
etters, and full of variants, was absolutely divine. But what were 
the distinctions and sophisms of the theologians for, if they could not 
remove such contradictions, and convict their opponents of heresy ? 

The following works may be specially consulted : Weil, EinOtU^ng in den 
UTordn, 2de(l., 1878 ; Th. Nbldeke, Gesohiohtedes Qordn’s (Gottingen, I860); and 
tlie Lives of Mohammed by Muir and Bpreuger. (TH. N.) 
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Africa conquered, 567, “ Emigrants’XMohAjinnX Ibn Obay, 552, 554. Mabdi (^linh), 580 ; Mo- Obay, 605. TArik, 578. 

572 ; revolts, 579. 554, 568. Ibii Zobair, 567, 568, 570 hammed the, 579. Ohod (battleX 556. Thedogy, 592. 

A.Milabites, 570, 587. FAtiiua, 646. m Malatiya, 570. 'oVba, 567. Tradition (HadithX 664» 

^ li, 648, 563, 6tW ; liousc FAtiniites, 687, 694. Ibrdilm (CallphX 576. MAlik b. Anas, 665, 593, 'Omar 1., 660, 668 ; '0. 11., 694. 

of, 574, 579, 584. Fa&a, 548. Ikhshidites, 587. 594. 674. TulAnid dynasty. 586. 

A iiin, 683. Fosse, War of the, 556. IniAiiis, 592 ; of house of Ma'iuAn, 583. Oiiiayyads, 545, 500, 563 ; Turks, 585 so. 

Amir al-Orn'ini, 587. Ghossan, 545, 562. , 'All, 598. MaufAr, 578 9q. dynasty, 50.5-576 ; iu Turun, 587. 

'Amr b. al-'As (Amrou), Grammarians, 595. 'IsA b. MusA, 579 so. Martel, Charles, 676. Spain, 5(0. Vizier, 591. 

558, 566, 567. Greeks, wars with, 567, IslAm, 547 ; ohiei pre- Maslama, 674, 576. Oitnodox sects, 593. WAkiol, 564, 596. 

Arab heathenism, 546. 570, 572, 674, 580, 582, cepts, 558. Mecca, 545 s^^., 559,500, 'OthmAn, 548, 549, 568; Walid 1., 578: W. 11.. 

Ash'ati, 598. 584, 585. Ismailiani, 598. 571. Koran, 605. 576. 

Assassins, 594. Hddi, 581. Jaborites, 502. Medina, 546, 551 sqq., 588, Poets, 595. WAthik, 586. 

BighdAd founded, 579. HivjJAj, 560, 671 A77. Ja'fhr, 581, 582. MerwAn I, 500 ; M. II., Provinces, 590. Yah^ b. AbdallAh, 682. 

Hand ^uukA, 555. ^indAntte dynasty, 6S7. Jews, 547, 550, 552, 553, 576. Hama(.laii, 558. Yasul I., 567 so.; x. II., 

Band Nadir, 556. Hamza, D.'tO, 556. 555. Mo'Awiya I., 563, 505 19.; RAwaudl sect, 579. 575 ; Y. IIL, 576 ; T. k 

Barmecides, 581. l.Ianifs, 547. Ji'rAna, 559. M. II., 569. Revenues, 689. Mohallab, 574, 576. 

Basra, 562, 590 ; school UAriin al-Iiasbld, 581. Kadarites, 692. Mohallab, 569 tqq. SafiAiid dynasty, 586. Zoid b. 'AU, 575. 

of, 592. Hasan b. 'All, 566. H<^Uslya (battleX 562. Mohammed, 645-561 ; M. Samar^d, 567. ZlyAd, 560, 567. 

Bedr(battleX 555. HAshimites, 545. IjAirawAu, 507. b. Hanafiya, 569. / > > 

Note.— Arabic has only three short vowels, ranging between the short sounds of a and s, e and {, 0 and u respectively. In the transcription adopted these are 
given by a or e, i and 0 respectively. Tlie corresponding long vowels are d, i, A. The latter two have the sound of English u and 00, and are so written by some 
English scholars. In the transcription of consonants th is as the th In thin, dk thtth inihe\ dots are put under hard letters which have no exact English 
equivalent ; kk (often written ch) is nearly the Scottish or German oh ; ' is a deep breathing, seldom pronounced by BuropeuiB ; gk 1 guttural something like 
inodeni Qrm 7 or the Northumberland burr. In a few names the conventional apelling is used. In proper nsmes 0. stands for wn, **son of." 
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MOHL, JiTLEB ^1800-1876), Orientalist, was born at 
Stuttgart 26th Octooer 1800, and educated for the Lutheran 
Chur^ at Tiibingen ; but his inclinations carried him from 
theology through Hebrew to Oriental studies, and in 1823 
he betook himself to Paris^ at that time under De Sacy 
the great European school of Eastern letters. He soon ac- 
quired reputation, and from 1826 to 1833 was nominally 
professor at Tubingen, with permission to continue his 
studies in France, but he never entered on the duties of 
this office, Paris having become his second home. In 
1826 he was charged by the French Government with the 
preparation of an edition of the ShM Ndmeh^ the first 
volume of which appeared in 1838, while the seventh and 
last was left unfinished at his death; in 1844 he was 
nominated to the Institut, and in 1847 he became pro- 
fessor of Persian at the College de France. But his know- 
ledge and interest extended to all departments of Oriental 
learning, and this catholicity of taste, united to a singular 
impartiality of judgment and breadth of view, gave him a 
quite remarkable personal infiuence on the comse of East- 
ern learning in France. The chief sphere of this influence 
was the Soci4t4 Asiatique, which he served for many years 
as secretary-adjunct, as secretary, and finally as president. 
His annual reports on Oriental science, presented to the 
society from 1840 to 1867, and collected after his death (4th 
January 1876, at Paris) under the title Vmgt-9ept Anades 
Mtudki Orientalea (Paris, 1879), are an admirable history 
of the progress of Eastern learning during these years, and 
justify the high esteem in which he was held by scholars. 

MOHLER, Johann Adam (1796-1838), Roman Catholic 
theologian, was bom at the village of Igersheim in Wiir- 
temberg on 6th May 1796, and, after studying philosophy 
and theology in the Lyceum at Ellwangen, entered the 
Wilhelmstift in the university of Tubingen in 1817. 
Ordained to the priesthood in 1819, he was appointed to 
a curacy at RiedJingen, but speedily returned as “ repetent " 
to Tubingen, where he became privat-docent in 1822, ex- 
traordinary professor of theology in 1826, and ordinary in 
1828. The controversies excited by his Symbolik (1832) 
proved so unpleasant that in 1835 he accepted a call to 
the university of Munich. In 1838 he was appointed to 
the deanery of Wurzburg, but died shortly afterwards 
(12th April 1838). 

Mohlor wrote JHa EinkeU in dcr Kirche (Tubingen, 1825) ; 
Athanadua der Orosse u. d. Kirctie seiner Zdt im Kampfe m. d, 
ArUmimus (2 vols., Mainz, 1827) ; Symbolik^ oder Darslcllung dcr 
dognuUiachen Ocgensdtzc der KeUholiken u. Protcatanten naxh ihren 
affentlichen BekenntniasaeJirifUm (Mainz, 1832 ; 8th od., 1871-72 ; 
Eng. tranal. by J. B. Robertson, 1843) ; and Nem Unterauchun^en 
der LehrgegenaiUzc zwisctien den Kcdholiken u. Proteatanten (1834). 
His Oeaammelte Schrifteii u, A'^fatUxc were edited by Dollingor in 
1889 ; his Pairologie by Reithmayr, also in 1839 ; and a Bio^phut 
by Worner was published at Ritisbon in 1806. It is with the 
Symbolik that his name is chiefly associated ; the interest excited 
by it in Protestant circles is sliowu by the fact that within two 
years of its appearance it had elicited three replies of considerable 
importance, those namely of Baur, Marheitieke, and Nitzsch. But, 
although characterized by abundant learning and acuteness, as well 
as by considerable breadth of spiritual sympathy, and thus a stimula- 
tive and suggestive work, it cannot be said to have been accepted 
by Catholics themselves as embodying an accurate objective view 
of the actual doctrine of their church. The liberal school of 
thought of which Mohler was a prominent eiponent was dis- 
courag^ in official circles, while Protestants, on the other hand, 
complain that the author has failed to grasp the vast significance 
of the Reformation as a mat movement in the spiritual history 
of mankind, while expwding needless pains on an exposition of 
the doctrinal shortcomings, inconsistencies, and contradictions ef 
the individuals who were its leaders. 

MOHR, Kakl Feiedbich (1806-1879), a philosopher 
whose greatest claims to scientific distinction are as yet, 
though indubitable, only partially admitted, was the sou 
of a well-to-do druggist in Coblentz, and was bom 4th 
November 1806. ^ing a delicate child, he received much 
of his early educaticn at home, in great part in his father’s 
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laboratory. To this may be traced mudi of the skill he 
i^owed in devising instruments and methods of analysis 
which are still in <iommon use in chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical laboratories. « At the age of 21 he studied chemistry 
under Omelin, and, after five years spent in Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Bonn, returned with the degree of Fh.D. to join 
his father’s establishment. On the death of his father in 
1840 he succeeded to the business, retiring from it for scien- 
tific leisure in 1857. Serious pecuniary losses led him at 
the age of 57 to become a privat-docent in Bonn, where he 
was soon after appointed, by the direct infiuence of the 
emperor, extraordinary professor of pharmacy. In pri- 
vate and domestic life he was a man of singularly winning 
manners, intensely fond of music and poetry, for the latter 
of which he showed wonderful memory. But his uncom- 
promising spirit — perhaps we might even in some cases 
say his wronghead^ness — in matters of scientific and theo- 
logical authority had raised such a host of ene.mies that 
even royal influence could not secure his further advance- 
ment. Although he stood at the very head of the scien- 
tific phannacists of Germany, his name was deliberately 
omitted from the list of the commission entrusted with 
the preparation of the Flmrmaeopoda Garmanica. Yet 
in that work many of his ideas and processes were incor- 
porated by the very men who had previously denounced 
them. He died in October 1879. 

Mohr's best-known work is his Lchrhuch der (diemisch^analytiacltien 
TUrirmetJuMle (1855), which has already run through many editions, 
and which was specially commoiided by Liebig. His improvements 
in methods of chemical analysis octeupy a long series of papers 
extending over some fifty years. He also published a number of 
physical impers on subjects such as Hail, St. Elmo’s Fire, Cl round-ice, 
Ac., and a curious notice of the earliest mention of Ozone. Ho 
shows that Homer, on four dUforeiit occasions, mentions the sul- 
phurous smell pi'oduced by lightning, and employs the very word 
from which the name of Ozone was long afterwards coined. In 
1866 appeared his Oeaddehte dcr Erde^ dne Geoloyic avf ncucr 
Orundlage^ which has obtained a wide circulation. 

But lie will be remembered in future times mainly on account of 
a paper, Ueher die Eatur der WamiCy published in 1887, which 
unfortunately lias not yet appeared in full in an English translation. 
The history of this paper is remarkable. It was refused admission 
into Pog^endorff*8 Annalen^ and was then sent to Baumgartner of 
Vienna, in whose Phydky Ac. , it was at unco jmblished. 

As no proof-sheets reached Mohr, ho concluded that liis paper had 
been lost or rejected, and contented bimsclf with ]mblisliiiig a short 
analysis in the Annalen dcr Plmrumde^ of which he was an editor. 
This analysis, it is only fair to say, though probably jirepared by the 
author himself, gives a very inadequate idea of the scope and merit 
of the paper. In 1864 Dr. Akin unearthed the 2 )U]>er from the 
forgotten pages of the Zcitachrifi^ and the author was enabled to 
reprint it, with notes, while the recent discussions as to the histoiy 
of Conservation of Energy were still being carried on. Along witn 
it ho issued a number of other papers of gi'eatly inferior merit. 

Unless some still earlier autiior should be discovered, there can 
1)6 no doubt that Mohr is to be recognized os the fli'st to enunciate 
in its generality what wo now call “ conservation of energy. " I'lie 
tliGsis of his paper must be stated in his own words, — “Besides 
tlio 54 known chemical elements, there is in the physical world 
one agent only, and this is called Kraft (energy).^ It may appear, 
according to circumstances, os motion, chemical affinity, cohesion, 
electricity, light, and magnetism ; and from any one of these 
forms it can iS transfonned into any of the others." Even now, 
after nearly half a century of rapid advam,*© in science, it w’ould 
be difficult to improve this statement except by inserting, os regards 
tiunsformation of energy, some such guarding expression as “in 
whole or in part” But if Mohr had inserted this, ho might have 
had claims to the * * dissipation of energy ” also. Mohr’s starting-point 
appears to have been tne discovery (oy Forbes) of the polanzation 
of radiant heat. He goes through the whole of the then range ol 
physics, pointing out the explanation of each experimental result as 
a transfonnation of energy, mentioning even the electric currents 
produced by electro-magnetic induction os a transformation of the 
energy required to draw the coil from the magnet — one of the enrliei 
methods used by Joule for quantitative determinations. His nu- 
iMeiical results, oased on data quoted from various books, are, it is 


^ It is to be remembered that even the most accurate authorities in 
Qennany— >as, for instance, Von Helmholtz in his Eaaay of 1847 — used 
till quite receutly the word Kraft in the sense of Energy. 
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true, very inaccurate ; the correct experimental determinations we 
owe to Joule. But it must be i*emombered that these speculations, 
daring as they were and accurate (on the whole) as they have been 
found to be, required the confirmation which they received from the 
experimental work of Colding and Joule, or from the Ussay of Von 
Hdmholtz, whose basis also is wholly experimental, being the fact 
that peri^tual motion " is recognized as unattainable. 

MOIK, David Macbeth (1798-1851), the “Delta” of 
Blacku^ood^s Magazine^ one of its most popular contributors 
in its early days, was born at Musselburgh 5th January 
1798, and was a physician in active practice there from his 
manhood to his death (6th July 1851). He seems to have 
been a man of winning manners and noble integrity of 
character, and the intrinsic value of his poetry has been in 
consequence somewhat over-estimated by critics of repute 
who enjoyed his personal acquaintance. He had no inde- 
pendent vein as a writer of serious verse, and his technical 
qualities as a poet do not bear examination. But his verses 
were undoubtedly popular with the readers of the magazine 
at the time. A collection of them was edited by Thomas 
Aird in 1 852. As a kindly humourist “Delta” had a more 
original turn. His Autobiography of Mansie Wauch^ pub- 
lished 8e|)arately in 1828, is a Scotch classic. And some 
of his satiriciil squibs on passing events were written with 
great fresliness and sjurit. His Outlines of thi Ancient 
History of Medicine (1831) evidence his industry and ver- 
satility of talent. His Sketch of the poetical literature of 
the past Half Century (1851) is more remarkable for the 
grace of its rhetorical ornaments than for depth or fresh- 
ness of insight. 

MOIR, George (1800-1870), author of the treatises on 
“ Poetry ” and “ Romance ” in the seventh edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannka, and bom at Aberdeen in 1800, 
was an Edinburgh lawyer of very varied accomplishments. 
He was appointed professor of rhetoric in 1835, professor 
of Scots law in 1864 ; he had a considerable success at the 
Scottish Bar, was successively sheriflf of Ross and sheriff 
of Stirling, and was a frequent contributor to Blackwoods 
Maganne, Moir honourably maintained the literary tradi- 
tions of Edinburgh law. He was a man of very wide 
reading, catholic sympathy, and fastidious taste, alive to 
very various degrees and kinds of excellence in literature, 
but too critical and hard to please to do justice to his own 
wealth of ideas. He died in 1870. 

MOISSAC, chief town of an arrondissement in the 
department of Tarn-et-Garoiine, France, is situated on the 
right bank of the Tarn, and on the railway line from Bor- 
deaux to Cette, 1 7 miles west-north-west of Montauban. The 
church of St Peter, belonging to the 15th century, has a 
doorway of the 12tli century, remarkable for its elalx)rate 
and beautiful sculpture, representing Scriptural scenes. 
Connected with the choir of the church is a cloister dating 
from the beginning of the 12th century, and one of the 
finest specimens of this kind of building in France ; the 
pointed arches are supported by small columns with 
sculptured capitals. The town has a large trade in corn 
and fiour, and the mills afford employment to a considerable 
number of persons. The population in 1881 was 9202. 

The town owes its origin to an abbey founded between 6B0 
and 640 by St Amand, the fHcnd of Dagobert After being 
devastated by the Sjiracenjj, the abbey was restored by Louis of 
Aquitaine, son of Charlemagne. Subsequently it was made de- 
pendent on Cluny, but in 1618 it was secularized by Pone Paul 
V., and replaced by a house of Augustinian monks, which was 
suppressed at the Revolution. The town, which was erected into 
a commune in the 13th century, was taken by Richard Cceur do 
Lion, and by Simon de Montfort. 

MOKADDASf. Shams al-Dfn Abii AbdallAh Moham- 
med ibn Ahmad al-Mokaddasi, t.«., of Jerusalem, also called 
al-Bashsharl, was the author of a famous description of the 
lands of Islam, which much surpasses the earlier works of 
the same kind. His paternal grandfather was an architect 
of eminence, who constructed many public works in Pales- 
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tine, and his mother’s family was opulent. He was himself 
a well-educated and talented man, with an exorbitant idea 
of his own qualities, and some curious affectations, such aa 
that of imitating for each region the dialect of its inhabit- 
ants. His descriptions rest on very extensive travels 
continued through a long series of years. His first pilgrim- 
age was made at the age of twenty, but his book was not 
published till a.h. 375 (985-6 A.D.),.when he was forty 
years old. The two MSS. (at Berlin and Constantinople) 
represent a later recension (a.h. 378). The book became 
known in Europe through the copy brought from India 
by Sprenger, and was edited by De Goeje in 1877 as the 
third part of his BibliotK Geographorum Arahkorum. 

MOKANNA {Al-Mokanna\ “the veiled”) was, aa 
explained above, p. 580, the surname given to Hakim, or 
*A^ a man of unknown parentage, originally a fuller in 
Merv, who posed as an incarnation of Deity, and headed 
a revolt in Khordsdn against the caliph Mahdi. Much ia 
related of his magical arts, especially of a moonlike light 
visible for an enormous distance which he made to rise from 
a pit near Nakhshab. He died by poison in a.h. 163 
(779-80 A.D.). 

MOKSHAN, a town of Russia, situated in the govern- 
ment of Penza, 27 miles to the north-west of the capital of 
the province, and 18 miles from the Ranzay railway station. 
It has 14,500 inhabitants, who are engaged in agriculture^ 
or work in flour-mills, oil-works, tanneries, and potash- 
works. A few merchants export corn and flour. Mokshan^ 
which was built in 1 535 as a fort to protect the country 
from the raids of the Tatars and Kalmuks, is supposed 
to occupy the site of the town of Mescheryaks, Murundza^ 
mention^ as early as the 9th century. It has begun 
rapidly to increase since the railway between Moscow and 
Penza was made. 

MOLA, or Mola di Bari, a seaport town of Italy, in the 
province of Bari, 13 miles from Bari on the railway to 
Brindisi. It is an old-fashioned place with irregular streets^ 
but outside of the walls several new districts have grown 
up. The foreign, and to some extent also the coastings 
trade has considerably declined since 1863, and the com- 
munal population has decreased from 12,574 in 1861 to 
12,435 in 1881. Little is known about the early history 
of Mola ; it was sold by Alphonso I. to Landolfo Maramoldo 
in 1436, and ten years afterwards to Niccolo Tovaldo. 

MOLASSES. See Sugar. 

MOLAY, Jacques de, a native of Burgundy, became 
grand-master of the order of the Temple in 1298, and 
was the last who held that dignity. He was burned at the 
stake in 1314. See Templars. 

MOLDAVIA. See Roumania. 

MOLE (contracted form of mould-warp, mould- 
caster), a term restricted in England to the common mole 
(Tfdpa efuropssd)^ a small, soft-furred, burrowing mammaU 
with minute eyes, and broad fossorial fore feet, belonging 
to the order Insectivora and family Talpidse^ but generally 
applied elsewhere to any underground burrowing animal 
of the class Mammalia. Thus, in North America we find» 
representing the same family, the star-nosed moles {Con- 
dylura)y and the shrew moles (Scalops and Scapanus) ; in 
^uth Africa, the golden moles of the far-removed family 
ChrysochlorkUei and in South-East Europe, Asia, and 
South Africa, the rhizophagous rodent moles of the order 
Bodmtia and families Spal(m.dse and Muridm (see Mam- 
malia, voL XV. pp. 406, 419, figs. 64 and 96), 

Talpa evropsea^ the Common Mole, type of the genus. 
Tedpa^^ is about six inches in length, of which the tail 
measures somewhat more than an inch ; the body is long 


^ Eight species may be rerognized, and arranged, according to theiv 
dentition, os follows 
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and cylindrical, and, owing to the very anterior position of 
the forelimbs, the head appears to rest between the 
shoulders ; the muzzle is long and obtusely pointed, ter- 
minated by the nostrils, which are close together in front ; 
the minute eye is almost hidden by the fur ; the ear is 
without a conch, opening on a level with the surrounding 
integument ; the forelimbs are rather short and very mus- 
cular, terminating in broad, naked, shovel-shaped feet, the 
palms normally directed outwards, each with idve subequal 
digits armed with strong flattened claws ; the hind-feet, on 
the contrary, are long and narrow, and the toes are provided 
with slender claws. The body is densely covered with 
soft, erect, velvety fur, — the hairs uniform in length and 
thickness, except on the muzzle and short tail, the former 
having some straight vibrissm on its sides, whilst the 
latter is clothed with longer and coarser hairs. The fur is 
generally black, with a more or less greyish tinge, or 
brownish-black, but various paler shades up to pure 
white have been observed. 

The food of the mole consists chiefly of the common 
earth-worm, in pursuit of which it forms its well-known 
undergi-ound excavations. Its habits, so difficult to observe, 
were many years ago most patiently studied and described 
by M. Henri le Court. Like many other mammals the 
mole has a lair or fortress to which it may retire for 
security. This is constructed with much ingenuity. It 
consists of a central nest formed under a hillock which is 
placed in some protected situation, as under a bank, or 
between the roots of trees. The nest, which is lined with 
dried grass or leaves, communicates with the main-run by 
four passages, one of which only joins it directly, leading 
downwards for a short distance and then ascending again ; 
the other three are directed upwards and communicate at 
regular intervals with a circular gallery constructed in the 
upper part of the hillock, which in turn communicates })y 
flve passages leading downwards and outwards with another 
much larger gallery placed lower down on a level with the 
central nest, from which passages proceed outwards in 
different directions, one only communicating directly with 
the main-run, while the others, curving round, soon join, 
or end in culs-de-sac. The main-run is somewhat wider 
than the animaVs body, its walls are smooth, and formed 
of closely compressed earth, its depth varying according 
to the nature of the soil, but ordinarily from four to six 
inches. Along this tunnel the animal passes backwards and 
forwards several times daily, and here traps are laid by 
mole-catchers for its capture. From the main-run numerous 

E assages are formed on each side, along which the animal 
unts its prey, throwing out the soil in the form of mole- 
hills. The mole is the most voracious of mammals, and, 
if deprived of food, is said to succumb in from ten to 
twelve hours. Almost any kind of flesh is eagerly devoured 
by captive moles, which have been seen by various observers, 
as if maddened by hunger, to attack animals nearly as 
large as themselves, such as birds, lizards, frogs, and even 
snakes ; toads, however, they will not touch, and no form 
of vegetable food attracts their notice. If two moles be 
confined together without food, the weaker is invariably 
devoured by the stronger. They take readily to the water — 
in this respect, as well as in external form, resembling their 


(A.) i. St c. prm. 1, m. I x 2 (r. wogura), 

(fi.) L j, 0 . i, prm. I, m. I X 2 {T, eu/ropeeot aecOt longirostris, 

mtemra), 

(C.) i. {, e. I, prm. {, m. | x 2 (2". Imcrurot leptura). 

(D.) i. I, c. i, prm. |, m. { x 2 ( T. moaehata). 

Except in T» europmOf the eyes are covered by a membrane. In 
T» micrum the short tail is concealed by the fur. T, europma ex- 
tends from Eiitfland to Japan. T» cma is found south of the Alps, the 
remaining species are all Asiatic, and of them two only — T» micrura 
and T* -occur south of the Himalayas. (See Dobson, Mono- 

ptaph oftho hmeUwrot Fart iL, 1883.) 


representatives on the North American continent Bruce, 
writing in 1793, remarks that he saw a mole paddling 
toward a small island in the Loch of Clunie, 180 yards 
from land, on which he noticed molehills. 

The sexes come together about the second week in 
March, and the young — generally from four to six in 
number — which are brought forth in about six weeks, 
quickly attain their full size. 

The mole exhibits in its whole organization the most perfect 
adaptation to its peuliar mode of life. In the structure of the 
skeleton very striking 
departures from the 
typical mammalian 
forms are noticeable. 

The tii* 8 t stenial bono 
is so much produced 
anteriorly os to extend 
forward as far as a 
vertical line let down 
from the second cervi- 
cal vertebra, carrying 
with it the very short 
almost quadrate cla- 
vicles, which are arti- 
culated with its an- 
terior extremity and 
distal ly with the liu- 
mcri, being also con- 
nected ligami'ntously 
with the scapula*. The 
forelimbs are thus 
biought opposite the 
sides of the nock, and 
from this position n 
threefold advantage is 
derived;— in the first 
place, as this is the 
iittiTowest part of the 
body, they add but 
liltle to the general 
width, which, if in- 
creased, would lessen 
the power of iiiovc- 
iiicnt in a confined 
space* ; secondly, this 

f iosition allows of a 
ongiT forelimb than 
would otherwise be 
possible, and so in- 
creases its lever power; 
and, thirdly, although 
the entire limb is rela- 
tively very short, its 
anterior position cn- Skeleton of Mole x || (lower jaw removed to 
ab)cs the animal, when “f 

biirrowinc, to thrust calcanemn ; c.fc., clavlonlar artionlation of the 
thi» flaw? BO far ftir- humerua ; cf., clavicle ; e.c. external condyle of liu- 
Uie UawB BO lar lor- foioifonn inme 

ward aa to ou in a line (radial umiiiold); a, humomii; i.c, Intamal condyle 
with the end of the of huTneruH ; Vt, left lilac bono ; i.y), ranma of the 
Ttni 7 '/h> thftiimmrtanpfi ihuui and i»ublw ; <«., luchium ; Id. ridge of Insertion 
!!; f.ii i! i Sf.* 1 oflaUMlmui. dor.1 muMsla; U, Wr tiooliant^r ; 
01 W'Jiieh is eviaent. manubrium steml ; o, fourtii liypiiophysial so- 
PoBtcriorly,welind the Ramoid obsIcIc ; oi, olecranon ; p., iniblc bone widely 
hind limbs similarly s^^parated from tliat of the opposite side patella; 

.sf p. TO., ridge for insertion of pcctorulls inidnr muscle ; 
removed out of the {,«,tiaeal eminence; r, radlne ; rfc, llrat rib; m 
way by approximation plantar seRamold ossicle corresponding to the radial 
of the hip -joints to sesamoid (os falciform) in the manus; sc., scapula; 
tlie centre line of the “rticulaCion of the humerus; f, {iblu; 

body. This is effected ’ 

by inward curvature of the innominate bones at the acetabula 
to such an extent that they almost meet in the centre, while the 
pubic bones are widely separated behind.* The shortness of the 



1 it is most interesting to observe how^ in the golden moles 
{Chrysochloridm) of South Africa, the necessary modifications of the 
corresponding parts of the body and limbs fitting them for fossorial 
action and underground progression have been brought about in a 
totally different manner. In them the manubrium stomi is not 
anteriorly elongated, neither are the clavicles shortened ; but this is 
made up for by a deep hollowing ont of the antero-lateral walls of the 
thorax, the ri^ in these parts and the sternum being convex inwards, 
the long clavicles have their distal extremities pushed forward, and the 
concavities on the sides and inferior surface of the thorax lodge the 
thick muscular arms. 

* In Jacobs’s Taipm Muropem Anatome (Jena, 1816) this part of the 
pelvic wall (marked pf in the fig.) was identified with the symphysis 

XVI. — 77 
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fordimb If due to tbe hamenu, wiiicb, like tbe dfyide, if to 
much reduced in length os to present the appearance of a 
flattened X-shaped bone, with prominent ridges and deep depret- 
fions for the attachments and origins of the powerflil muscles 
connected with it Its proximal extremity presents two rounded 
prominences : the smaller, the true head of the bone, articulates as 
usual with the scapulae ; the huger, which is really the external 
tuberosity rounded off, forms a separate synoyiol joint with the end 
of the clavicle. This double articulation cives to a naturally loose 
joint the rigidity necessary to support tne great lateral pressuie 
sustained by the forelimb in excavating. The forearm bones arc 
normal, but those of the forefeet are much flattened and laterally 
expanded. The great width of the forefoot is also partly due to 
the presence of a peculiar falciform bone, lying on the inner side of 
the palm and articulating by its proximal extremity with the wrist. 
Into the radial side and under surface of this bone is inserted a 
tendon derived from that of the palmaris longus muscle, which, 
acting upon it as an abductor, se])arate8 it from the side of the 
palm, and so increases the width of the latter, at the same time 
rendering the palmar integument tense. 

The muscles acting on these remarkably modified limbs are all 
homologous with those of the cursorial insectivora, differing only 
in tlieir relative development The tendon of the biceps traverses 
a long osseous tunnel, iormed by the great expansion of the margin 
of the bicipital groove for the insertion of the large pectoralis m^jor 
muscle ; the anterior division of the latter muscle is unconnected 
with the sternum, extending across as a muscular hand between the 
humeri, and co-ordinating the motions of the forelimbs. The teres 
major and latissimus dorsi muscles are of immense size, probably 
relatively larger than in any other mammal, and are inserted to- 
gether into the prominent ridge below the pectoral attachment ; 
they are the principal agents in the excavating action of the limb. 
The cervical muscles connecting the slender scapulae, and through 
them the forelimbs, with the centre line of the nock and with the 
occiput are largo, and the liganientum nuchae between them is 
ossiued (as in ul true moles) ; the latter condition appears to be 
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I N the conception of the atomic as opposed to the con- 
tinuous and infinitely divisible constitution of matter, 
it is supposed that portions of matter called atoim exist, 
which are separated, or are capable of being separated, from 
each other by empty space. (See Atom). It may be the 
case that each atom has unclmngeable shape and volume 
as well as unchangeable mass, but such a conception of 
an atom is not essential to the hypothesis. It is not even 
necessary, as explained in the article Atom (voL iii., pp. 
37, 38), to maintain that no part of space can be in two 
atoms at the same time. But one attribute of the atom 
upon which its permanence, or, so to speak, its personal 
identity, depends, is its constituent mass, and this remains 
the same, unchanged and unchangeable, through all time. 

Boscovich, indeed, goes so far as to regard the atom as 
a mere centre of force, the result of whose existence is that 
no two atoms or centres can approach each other within a 
certain distance, while other physicists regard the atomic 
volume as a distinct portion of space occupied by that 
atom to the exclusion of every other, and comprising 
within it matter ideally infinitely divisible, but the parts ' 
of which in fact never have been, and never can be, 
separated from each other. In this latter mode of viewing 
the subject, all the conclusions of mechanics which are 
based on the conception of the continuity and infinite divi- 
sibility of matter may be applied to the equilibrium or 
motion of each individual atom, the atomic theory merely 
introducing the additional hypothesis that, in fact, these per- 
sistent entities called atoms do exist, and that out of them 
all substances which affect our senses are constructed. 
The theory of universal gravitation requires us to believe 
in the existence of forces or actions between every portion 

pnbis, whereas tbe true pubic bones are widely separated (as shown at 
p). In this mistake he has been followed by most comparative anato- 
mists ; and hence the mole is generally believed to present the unique 
peculiarity that the outlets of the urinary, generative, and digestive 
organs do not pass through the arch of the pelvis. 
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due to the prolongation forwards of the stemnni (described above), 
preventiM all flexion of the head downwards ; and, accordingly, the 
normal oroce of the ligament being loat, it oseiflea, and so aflbi^ a 
more fixed point for the origins of the superficial cervical muscles. 

^e skull is long, with slender zygomatic arches ; the nasal bones 
are strong and earty become united, and in front of them the nostrils 
are continued forwards in tubes formed of thick cartilage, the sep- 
tum between which becomes partially or wholly ossified beneath. 
There are 7 cervical, IS dorsal, 6 lumbar, fi sacral, and 10-12 caudal 
vertebras ; of tlie dorsal and lumbar there may be one vertehn 
more or less. The sacral vertebrae are united by their greatly ex- 
panded and laterally compressed spinous processes, and all the 
others, with the exception of the cervical, are vexy closely and solidly 
articulated together, so as to simport the powerful propulsive and 
foBsorial actions of the limbs. Bentition : i. {, c. i, prm. 4, m. |, 
X 2 == 44 teeth. The upper incisors are simple chiMbedged teeth ; 
the canine is long and tw'o-rooted ; then follow three sube^ual 
conical premolars, and a fourth, much lar^r, and like a canine ; 
those are succeeded by three molars with w-shaped cusps. In the 
low^er jaw the three incisors on each side are slightly smaller, and 
slant more forwards ; close behind them is a tooth which, though 
quite like them, must, from its position in front of the upper canines 
when the jaws are closed, bo considered as the canine ; behind it, 
but separated by an interval, is a large double-rooted conical tooth, 
the first premolar ; tlie three following premolars are like the corre- 
sponding teeth aWe, but smaller, and are succeeded, as above, 
by three molars. 

The geomphical distribution of the common mole may be said 
to exceed that of all the other known species of the genus to which 
it belongs taken together. It extends from EngL^d to Japan, 
and from the Dovre-fjeld Mountains in Scandinavia and the Middle 
Dwina region in Russia to southern Europe and the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas, where it occurs at an elevation of 10,000 feet. 
In Great Britain it is found as far north as Caithness, but in Ireland 
and in the Western Isles of Scotland (except Mull) it is altogether 
unknown. (0. Jl D.) 
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of matter and every other portion, determinate in magni- 
tude and direction, and such that, when on the infinitely 
divisible hypothesis the volumes of these portions are 
indefinitely diminished, these mutual forces are inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance between the por- 
tions (the distance between any two points, one in the 
volume of each portion, being in this case taken as the 
distance between the portions), and directly proportional 
to the products of the masses, or quantities of the two 
portions of matter, — such forces being regarded provision- 
ally as ultimate facts, while inviting further analysis and 
explanation. Chemical and chemico-physical investigations 
indicate the existence of other actions between portions of 
matter, following other and for the most part unknown 
laws, and rapidly becoming inappreciable as the distance 
between the reacting portions is increased. All these 
hypotheses are to be retained on the hypothesis of discrete 
atoms as above enunciated, the mutual actions betw^een 
atoms being the resultant of the actions between the various 
portions of their constituent matter. The volumes of the 
atoms are so small that, for any sensible distances apart, 
the line of the resultant mutual action between them may 
be taken as coincident with the line joining any point in 
the volume of one to any jioint in the volume of the other, 
but, for distapees or parts comparable with the linear 
dimensions of the atoms, tbe size and shape of their hound- 
ing surfaces must be taken into consideration, and perhaps 
also the law of distribution of their constituent matter 
within that surface. In all respects, unless we accept the 
Boscovichian hypothesis, we simply regard the atom as 
made up, so to speak, of infinitely divisible matter, while 
substances, as we know them, are built up of indestructible 
and unchangeable atoms. 

With this conception of an atom, as thus explained, we 
might be content to rest, confessing our total i^orance of 
the mode in which such atoms are built up into actual 
substances, being satisfied to regard such substances as 
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oompoBed of these distinct portions of matter separated, or 
capable of being separated, by empty space from other 
portions. But the moUcvlar hypothesis of the constitution 
of different kinds of substances aims at analysing this 
process by which such substances are built up out of their 
constituent atoms. The rmlecule* oi any substance is, by 
some chemists, defined as being the smallest portion of that 
substance to which can be attributed all the chemical pro- 
perties of the substance ; by others, as the smallest portion 
which, so long as the substance is chemically unchanged, 
keeps together without complete separation of its parts. 
In the Icmguage of Clausius’s theorem, if the parts of the 
molecule Imve internal motion, the kinetic energy of such 
internal motion is equal to the virial of the mutual attrac- 
tive forces of the parts. Thus the formation of the mole- 
cule of each particular substance is viewed as an essential 
step in the process of building up that substance out of 
its constituent atoms. The molecule is first built up out 
of atoms arranged in its formation according to a definite 
type, and then the substance itself is constituted of these 
molecules. Of course molecules may be, and in fact in 
many particular substances are, supposed to be mon- 
atomic j that is to say, the intermediate step of building 
up the molecule out of the atoms has, in these particular 
substances, been omitted, the atoms and moloeules becom- 
ing then identical. The particular arrangement of the 
formed molecules in the building up of the substance de- 
termines the physical state of that substance, — that is, 
its fluid, solid, gaseous, crystalline, or amorphous state; 
but the chemical properties of the substance depend upon 
the constitution of the molecule. As the investigations 
and theories of chemistry appear to indicate irresistibly 
the existence of permanent atoms, so do they also lead 
almost as iiecessarily to the conception of the molecule 
as an entity which bears the same relation to special 
substances that the atoms bear to matter generally. So 
long as the molecule endures, the substance of which it 
is the molecule retains its chemical properties ; with the 
dissolution of the molecule, the substance, as that special 
substance, perishes ; the atoms alone continue, and are free 
to enter into other combinations. The pernjanence of the 
molecule is relative, that of the atom al^olute. This con- 
ception of the molecular constitution of substances sug- 
gests physical questions of great interest, such as the shape, 
volume, and mass of the constituent molecules, and the 
relative motions of which their parts are susceptible ; and 
the answers to these questions cannot fail to be of great 
value in chemical and chemico-physical investigations, as 
well as in the theories of light and electricity. 

Now, whatever differences may exist between the proper- 
ties of different substances in the solid and liquid states, 
there are certain properties which, in the gaseous state, 
manifest themselves with no variation whatever in all sub- 
stances alike. Hence the explanation of these common 
properties — or gaseous laws, as they are called — has long 
possessed a peculiar fascination for physicists. The tend- 
ency to expand or fill all accessible space, manifested by 
all gases, proves that on the molecular hypothesis their 
compound atoms or molecules must be con1;inually tending 
to fly apart. We must conceive gases as constituted of mole- 
cules, not only separable but actually separated by space 
void of the matter of which these gases consist ; and it may 
be most reasonably expected, therefore, that any general 
laws to which substances in this state conform may afford 
us a valuable insight into the constitution of these separate 
molecules. 

Now the general laws to which all gases conform are : 
(1) law — ^that, in a given mass of any gas kept at 

constant temperature, the pressure per unit of area upon 
the containing surface increases in the same proportion as 
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the volume occupied by the gas is diminished or at least 
with very slight deviation from exact proportionality ; (2) 
C/uirles^s law — that, if the temperature be varied while the 
pressure upon the gas remains the same, the gas increases 
hy ifid of its volume at zero centigrade for every degree 
of centigrade added to the temperature, or, which in com- 
bination with Boyle’s law is the same thing, that if the 
density be constant, the pressure is directly proportional to 
the temperature measured from the point - 273° centigrade, 
this point being called the zero of absolute temperature ; 
(3) Avogadro'a law — which asserts that all gases at the 
same temperature and pressure contain the same number of 
molecules in the same volume ; and (4) Dalton^a law — that 
in a mixture of different gases, when there is equilibrium, 
each gas behaves as a vacuum to all the rest. 

It was at one time considered that these phenomena 
might be explained on the hypothesis of mutual repulsive 
forces between the parts of which the gas is composed, 
whether they wore regarded as constituted of molecules or 
of infinitely divisible continuous matter,^ but it has been 
shown in the article Atom (vol. iii. p. 39 aq.) that there 
are at least two absolutely conclusive reasons why this ex- 
planation cannot bo accepted. These objections, together 
with the experimental fact proved by Joule that gases, or at 
any rate atmospheric air, expand into vacuum with scarcely 
any appreciable change of temperature, must be considered 
fatal to any mutual-force theory of gaseous action, and, 
accordingly, physicists have been driven to seek for other 
methods of explaining these laws. The explanation which 
has been more developed than any other is that known as 
the kinetic theory of gases, which regards the intrinsic 
energy of a gaseous mass as residing, not in the potential 
energy of intermolecular forces, but mainly in the kinetic 
energy of the molecules tliemselves, which are assumed to 
be in a state of continual relative velocity, admitting at 
the same time a possible small intermolecular potential 
energy, and it may be also an interatomic energy, between 
the atoms of the individual molecules. That some such 
persistent relative motion does exist in every gaseous mass 
is evident from the rapidity with which odours penetrate 
the stillest air where no breath of wind — that is, of absolute 
motion of translation of the moss as a whole or any portion 
of finite size — is percejitible. It becomes an interesting 
question whether the laws of mechanics admit of a mass 
thus constituted ever arriving at a state of permanence ; 
that is to say, whether, consistently with the hypothesis of 
infinite irregularities in the directions and magnitudes of 
velocities of individual molecules, there may be found any 
properties of the mass in the aggregate which remain 

^ An argument in favour of the molecular constitution of gases, to 
which attention was first called by Professor Osborne ^ynolds 
(Memoir ** On some Dimensional Properties of Matter in the Gaseous 
Btate,'* Phil. Trans, t 1879), is derived from certain phenomena 
observed in highly-rarefied gases, and in the transpiration of gases 
through |>orous plates. If, according to this argument, we liad in a 
gas to do with a continuous plenum, such that every portion must 
possess the same properties, then these jiroperties must exist inde- 
Ijcndently of the amount of gas contained in any space, although 
their sensible effects might bo increased or diminished by a variation 
in that amount. If, then, we can hud properties of a gas depending 
on the size of the space in which it is enclosed, and on the quantity 
of gas enclosed in this space, we have proof that gas is not continuous 
— in other words, possesses dimensional structure. Buch properties 
we do find in highly-rarefied gases, as, for instance, in the pheno- 
mena of Orooke’s radiometer. The motion of the vanes when one 
side is heated by incident rays appears to depend on the distance 
iMitween the vane and the containing walls of the vessel bearing some 
not very high ratio to the distance between the particles or molecules 
of the gas. At least no satisfactory explanation of the phenomena 
consistent with the gas being continuous has yet been suggested. 

Again, Professor 0. Keynolds, from his experiments on the trans- 
piration of gases through a porous plate, finds a relation between the 
gas and the coarseness or fineness of the plate, which would not exist 
were the gas continuous. 
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confitftnt, and in agreement with the accepted laws common 
to all gases. Now the physical theory of heat compels us 
to regard the intrinsic energy of any gaseous mass as de- 
pendent entirely or almost entirely upon the temperature. 
If, therefore, this intrinsic energy is to be sought for in 
the kinetic energy of the moving molecules, it follows 
that the average value of the kinetic energy of the mole- 
cules taken throughout the mass must be also a function 
of the temperature. 

We will proceed to investigate the condition of per- 
manence of a number of molecules moving about irregu- 
larly in any bounded space ; and, for simplicity's sake, we 
shall first of all restrict ourselves to the case of monatomic 
molecules. 

We know nothing of the size or shape of these atoms, 
except that the volume of each one must be incomparably 
smaller than that of the containing region. In shape we 
shall, as the simplest hypothesis, regard them as spherical. 
We shall suppose that there are no intermolecular forces 
between any two such atoms, except of such a nature as 
to be practically insensible when the atoms are not geo- 
metrically in contact, and similarly as regards the forces 
between the atoms and the material bounding surface, 
such forces being of the nature called conservative.” So 
that in point of fact we are investigating the mechanical 
properties of an infinitely large number of infinitely small 
and perfectly elastic spheres moving about in a given 
region and subject to frequent collisions. 

PaoBLEM. — A very large number of smooth elaatie apheresy equal in 
every respect.^ are in motion within a region of space of given volume^ 
and therefore occasionally impinge upon, each other with variom 
degrees of relative velocity and in various relative directions ; re- 
quired to find the law of distribution of velocities in order that such 
distrihiUion may be permanent. 

Let N be the total number of spheres, and lot 

X (Uf V, w) du dv dw 

be the number of splieres whose component velocities, j^arallel to 
the axes, are intennediate between u and u ’j- dUf v and v + dv, 
w and w + dw respectively. 

If c bo the resultant velocity of any of those last-mentioned 
spheres, and if ^ be tlie inclination of e to the axis of z, and ^ that 
of the piano cz to the plane xz, the last-mentioned expression will 
become, by changes of the independent variables irom x, y, z to 
6f 0, and c, 

X (w, V, w) sin 0 d$ dc. 

Let a spherical surface of radius unity be described about any 
origin as centre, and lot dcr bo written for the olomont sin $ d$ d0 
on this sui'fuco, then the last-written expression becomes 

X (n, V, w) c- dc dcr, 

^ Since for the same magnitinleof the resultant velocities all direc- 
tions of motion must bo equally probable, it follows that the co- 
efficient of dc da in the last-written expression must be a function 
of <; only, and therefore the number of spheres having component 
velocities between u and u + du, v and v + dv, w and w -i- dw, 
must be 

0 (c) du dv dw. 

It is required to find the form of 0 in order that the value of 
this expression may be unaffected by collisions. The solution is, 
that the number of spheres with component velocities between the 
limits u and u + du, v and v + dv, w and w-^dw must be 

du dv dw ; 

or Ae~^d^dcd{r, 

employing the notation already used. 

Integrating with respect to da from 0 to 4ir, we find for the 
number of spheres with velocities between c and c + dc the exijression 

4ir Ae-^dc. 

Again, since the number with component velocities between u 
and u+du, v and v+dv, w and w+dw is 

Ae-^^^ + ^ + ^dudvdw, 

or (i/di^^^du) (^Ae'^^dw), 

it follows that the number of spheres having velocities intennediate 
iMtween u and u+du parallel to the x axis is 


Ae 


-hu^ 


rco roo 


dwi 


that is, 

where .<4 is to be determined by the equations 


H 


or 

therefore 


00 


A^ 




that is to say, the number of spheres having velocities between c and 
c + dc is 

Vir 

Multiplying this expression by c, and intepating the product with 
regard to c from 0 to oo , and dividing by N, the mean velocity for 
all the spheres becomes 

2 

V irh ’ 

and multiplying by ' t® instead of by c, we find the mean square of all 
the velocities to be 

8 

Si- 


In the preceding investigation no account has been taken of 
collisions between the spheres and the enclosing boundary of the 
region in which they are contained, because in every such collision 
the magnitude of the velocity of each sphere is unaltered and its 
direction is changed according to the ordinary law of reflexion, 
whence it is evident that the distribution is unaffected by such 
collisions. Also, the investigation has l)een confined to the cases 
of spheres colliding in imirs, but since there need be no limit to 
the smallness of the interval between any X)air of collisions the 
result really embraces the cases of simultaneous collisions between 
three or more spheres ; for if a sphere A collides with another B, 
and immediately afterwards with a third C, the resultant velocity 
of A after this second collision must be the same as if it had col- 
lided with li and 0 simultaneously. 

The foregoing investigation has been given in some detail because 
the principles upon which it proceeds are essentially the same as 
those by which all questions or the distribution of energy among a 
^eat number of moving bodies are determined, although it may be 
found, as well as the detailed investigations of the results imme- 
diately following, in published memoirs and systematic treatises on 
the kinetic theory of gases. 

If the spheres be not all of equal mass, but if there be within the 
region H sphei'es of mass m, Hr of mass m\ and so on, then it may 
he i)roved, by reasoning exactly similar to the foregoing, that when 
the permanent or stable state of motion has been attained the 
number of spheres of the N set with comix)nent velocities between 
u and u -f du, v and v -f dv, w and w + dw vs 


Ac^ 2 dudvdw, 

and the number of the N* set having component velocities between 
u' and u' -h du\ xf and xf -i- dvf, w' and wf dwf, is 

A'e 2 dit dv* dw', 


whore d^=u''^ + v''^+w'^, A is a constant the samo 

for both sots, and 





and so on if there be any other sets. 

The mean velocity and moan square velocity of each sphere of tho 
JV' set are ' _ 

and the mean kinetic energy of each of such spheres is 

8 


the last result being common to all the sets. 

If the spheres in the given region be acted on by any jriven forcea 
tending to fixed centres, and functions of the distances of the centres 
of the spheres from the centres of force, we may not in such case 
assume, a priori, that the chances of velocities m all directionB are 
the same ; but we may assume that the number of spheres of any 
set {N) with coordinates of their centres interme^te between 
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» and x+da^y and y+dy, z and i and component velocitiee 
intennediate between u and u + du^v and v+dv, w and W’hdw, is 

^ («, y, z, u, V, w) dx dy dz du dv dtr. 

In the state of permanence the form of ^ must be independent 
of the time (Oi so long as the sphere is moving ii^e from collisions 
with any other* • 

From the last-mentioned condition it must follow that, if 0]=%, 
Ac,, he any equations among the variables determining the 
position and motion of an^ sphere Stained by the elimination of t 
mm the equations of motion of that sphere, tnen ^ must be of the 
form ^ (^j, 0.^ &c. ). With the assumption, then, that the number of 
splieres of the given set with variables between tdio above-mentioned 
limits is 

V' (0i» ^9-) dx.,.dw, 

we find for the form of by reasoning like the foregoing, 

rY + — 

yfe 2 where x is the potential energy of the sphere in 

the position x, y, «, and crssu^ + v'^ + u^j and /i ia a constant, the 
same for all the sets* 

If we integrate the expression Ae 2 /dx dy dz du Uv dw 

for all values of £b, y, z within the given region, we find for the 
number of spheres of any set with component velocities between 
u and u-^dut v and v + dr, to and to + dw, 
hmc9 

Be 2 dudv dw, 


that f?=5 where 9 is the mean square of the resultant velo- 
cities of the N spheres, and is equal, as we have proved, to 

8 

mh * 

Therefore, there is a transference of positive momentum from the 
negative to the positive side of the plane y z across the area dy dz in 
time dt equal to 

p dy dz dt 
mh 


Eacli separate sphere whose oomjKinent velocities are u, % and is 
carries across the same area y and z momenta equal to mv and mis 
respectively, so that in the time dt there are carried across the area 
dy dz y and % momenta equal to Xmuv dy dz dt and Smwio dy dz dt, 
respectively. By symmetry it is clear that 'Zmuv and Xmuw are 
separately zero. Therefore, the resultant mutual actions of the two 
portions of the medium under consideration in the time dt is the 
transference ncross the elementary area dy dz oi quantity of x 




momentum ccpial to pdy dz dt-^ from the negative to the positivf 

o 


side of the bounding plane. If this mutual action, or, as it is gener- 
ally called, “pressure " w'hen referred to unit of surface, be denoted 
by the symbol p, we get the equation ^ 

2^ dy dz dt^ p dy dz dt 


whence we easily see that the chances of velocities in all directions 
are the same, and that the mean^velocity and mean square velocity 
2^27r 3 

of any sphere of this set arc ^=y respectively, and the mean 

g 

kinetic energy of any such sphere is and therefore the same for 
all the sets. 

Furthermore, if we integrate the expression 


Ac 


2 dy dz du dv dw 


for all values of it, v, and w from - oo to + oo respectively, wo 
obtain a result of the form Ge “ dx dy dz, and therefore the number 
of spheres of the set in question with centres within the elementary 
volume dx dy dz, or, what is the same thing with the exception of a 
constant factor, the chance of the centre of any sphere or that set 
being within that elementary volume, is Ce^^Xdx dy dz, so that the 
density of the A^set of matter in the neighbourhood of the point x, y, 
z is 

We are now in a position to compare the physical propertic-s of a 
medium composed of monatomic molecules in motion, and free 
from any intertnolecular or interatomic forces with those of ordinary 
gases, so long at least as the atoms ore splmrical. 

Consider two contiguous jmrtions of such a medium separated by 
any plane parallel to that of yz, and, since the distribution and 
motion of each set of spheres is independent of all the other sets, 
let us confine our attention to the spheres of the N set. Sinqiose 
that there are N such spheres per unit volume in the neighoour- 
liood of the point x, y, z, whose component velocities parallel to 
the axis of x are between u and u + du. The number of these 
spheres which cross the elementary area dy dz in time dt will be 
the same os the number of the dN" spheres whoso (sentros r.ro 
situated within the elementary parallelepipod dx dy dz, in which 
dx is equal to udt, and this numl>er is 


iVu dy dz dt. 

Each of these spheres carries across with it a rnomeiitum parallel 
to X equal to mu ; the total momentum parallel to x transferred 
across dy dz in time dt is therefore 


m^Pu^ dy dz dt. 

!f u positive, this is positive momentum transferred from the 
negative to the positive side of the plane y z ; and if u liC negative, 
this is negative momentum similarly transfori^d from the |K)sitive 
to the negative side of that plane. In either case it follows that 
by the mere motion of these spheres across the area dy dz the 
positive momentum parallel to the axis of x is diminished by the 
quantity mNu^ dy da di on the negative side of the plane y z, 
and increased by the same quantity on the positive side of that 
plane in the time dt ; m being, as before, the mass of each sphere. 
Hence, on the whole, there is a transference of positive x momentum 

in the time dt across the area dy dz equal to mdy dzdtZ * u^N ; that 
is, equal to * * 

dy dz dt fnW, 


where p is the density of the JV matter at the point x, y, z, and 
is the mean square of the x velocities. 

But either oy integration or general reasoning it is easily seen 


r*-* p 

or p^p 3 =-^. 

Since the momenta parallel to y and z remain unaltered, it 
follows that the mutual action or presRuro lietween contiguous por- 
tions of the medium in the neighbourhood of any point is normal 
to the bounding surface at that point. Since also the expression 

for » or — ^ is independent of the direction of the x axis, it fob 
mh 

lows that the pressure at any point of the medium is the same in 
all directions. 

If the contiguous portions of the medium ho separated by a 
material instead of an ideal plane, it will be necessary for the main- 
tenance of ccjuilibrium that there should be an action between this 
plane and the adjacent meilium, equivalent to the transference of 
momentum estimated above ; but action measured by the rate per 
unit of time at which momentum is generated constitutes moving 
force or statical pressure. Ileinse the force or pressure ))etween the 
plane and medium is normal to the plane, independent of the 
direction of the plane through the point, and equal to the value of 

at the point. 

7 nh *■ 

When several setH of spheres arc present together in the region 
under conHideration, the distribution of the centres and of the 
velocities of each set is, os we have seen, independent of the co- 
existence of the other sets. If therefore p^, pg, &c., be the densities 
of the matter of the different sets in the neighbourhood of the point 
X, y, z, and if Pq, kc., bo the pressures at that point defined as 
al)ove, and if ttu, m^, &c., be the masses of the spheres of each of 
the sets, and 2 * tof^l pressure, wo get 

P—P\+P%^ &c. 

= ..Pi + .b -h io. 

Hence we arrive at the following conclusions ( 1 ) there is one 
physical quantity having the same value for every set of spheres — 

g 

namely, the moan kinetic energy of each sphere, or ^ ; let this 

quantity bo called t ; (2) the distribution of the positions and 
velocities of the spheres of each set is independent of the coexist- 
ence of the remaining sots, and is in all res|)ccts the same as if that 
particular set existed alone in the region considered ; ( 3 ) the 
jircssuro at any point rtderred to unit of surface at any point of 

2 

the medium arising from the action of any one of the seta ^ 

where p is the density of that particular set at the point in question, 
and r is the physical ejuantity above referred to as common to all 
the sets. 

This third inference may be expanded into the following three 
laws : — (a) if r be kept constant, then the pressure arising from 
each set varies as the aensity of that sot ; {p) if p be kept constant, 
then the pressure from eocli set varies as t ; (7) if the pressures 

for all. the sets be the same, then — is also the same, or the num- 

m 

ber of spheres per unit volume is the same. 

Now suppose there is a mixture of any number of gases in any 
region ; when there is equilibrium there is one physical quantity, 
namely, temperature, wnich is the same for all; the intrinsic 
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enerjnr of this mixture depends, as ve know, upon its temperature, 
and %e enei^ of these moving spheres is entirely kinetic, and may 
be conceived, therefore, to be a function of the mean vis viva. Let 
us then assume tliat in this medium of moving spheres we have a 
representation of a moss of ga^s, and that what is called the 
tem|)erature of tlie gaseous mass is nothing else than the r or mean 
kinetic energy of each moving sphere. Then, with this assumption, 
the three parts (a, fi, y) of inference (8) al^ve corre^nd to the 
gaseous laws connected with the names of Boyle, Charles, and 
Avogadro respectively, and inference (2) corresponds with the law 
of Dalton concerning gaseous mixtures. 

Wo may also deduce the ordinary hydrostatical equations of 
equilibrium from the formulae which we have obtained. 

For, since these equations give us 


p-'^t and p = mBe “ 


we get 




and similarly 




where A', F, and Z are the component impressed forces, or the 
negatives of the space variations of x along the coordinate axes. 

So far, therefore, the physical properties of a^rfect gas or mixtiire 
of such gases correspona, in all respects, with the physical properties 
of a medium consisting of a set of elastic spheres, or of a mixture 
of sets of such s})hore8, with the solo assumption that the physical 
pro|)erty termed temperature, in the case of the giw, corresponas to, 
oris represented by, the mean kinetic energy of each of the spheres, 
and that each sphere represents the chemical atom. 

There are, however, physical properties of gases which this theory 
fails to explain. The most important of these is the ratio of tho 
siwcific heats at constant volume and constant tomj>eratnre respect- 
ively. The specific heat of gas expanding while being heated under 
a constant pressure is greater than that of gas heated with a con- 
stant volume, os when it is contained in a rigid vessel, for the 
obvious physical reason that in the former case a portion of the 
heat is converted into mechanical work, namely, that ]>€rformcd by 
the expansion under the coustint pressure. This ratio of the specific 
heat of gas under constant pressure to the specific heat with con- 
stant volume lias l>een determined for many gases with great ac- 
curacy, chiefly from observations of the velocity of sound in such 
gases, in which velocity tho value of this ratio bears a very im- 
portant part. 

Now, on the assumption of the gas being constituted of a number 
of elastic spheres in rapid but irregular motion among each other, 
and the pliysical property of temperature being represented or 
measured by the mean wi viva, of each sphere, the ratio of these 
specific heats must l>e exactly Iji. 

For, if V be the volume oceujiied by a unit of mass of this moving 
sphere medium, and r tho number of spheres to the unit mass, and 
if p he the density, it follows that 


rm=pv=l. 


Also w’e know that jy, the pressure referred to unit surface, is given 
by the eejuation 

2 

= rr, 


where r is the mean vis viva. If now r increase from r to r -f 5r, 
while V remains constant, the increase of intrinsic energy must be, 
from definition, rSr. Also if there bo a similar change m r without 
the restriction of v l)eing constant, but supposing ;y to be constant, 
there is external mechanical work performed equal to pdv, where 
is the increase of volume. Also 

pdv r^r ; 

and therefore the whole energ}' required to be supplied from without 
must be ill this ease 

o 

roT + rdr. 
o 

Or the ratio of the energies to be supplied from w'ithout, in order 
that the mean vis viva of the moving sphere medium should be 
increased by the same amount iu the two cases respectively, becomes 
2 


If therefore the gaseous mass bo adequately represented by tho 
moving sphere medium, the ratio of the specific Wts must bo 1|. 

Mercury vapour is the only gas for which the ratio has so large 
a value as this. Several of the more permanent gases have the 
ratio equal to 1 ’408, while in others it falls as low as 1 *26. The 
value for mercury vapour, as determined by Kundt and Warburg 


(Poggmdcrff^ civil 358), is between 1 *695 and 1 '681, the mean of all 
the observations being somewhat under 1 *6. If any value above 
1*^ be insisted on it will be impossible to retain the theory as 
above enunciated. In point of fact we ma^ say, in anticipation 
of what has yet to come, that there is no modification of the kinetic 
theory as hitherto treated which could give a higher value for the 
ratio in question than 1|. 

It follows from what has been proved that either all known gases 
and vapours, except tho vapour of mercury, and perhaps cadmium, 
must be polyatomic, or else that tho attempts to explain the consti- 
tution of gases by the kinetic theory must be aoandoned. We 
must therefore proceed further to investigate the physic^ pro- 
perties of a medium consisting of compound atoms or molecules 
built up of atoms in any definite arrangement, such molecules being 
in a condition of irregular motion among themselves, such as we 
have supposed in the cases of the sphoncal atoms hitherto con- 
sidered. 

It will be observed, on reference to tho cases of the spheres hitherto 
investigated, that, whether there be forces to fixed centres in action 
on the medium or not, the chance of any sphere having the coordi- 
nates of its centre and its component velocities between x and x + dx, 
yand y + rfy, z and « + efe, u and ti + dUf vand v+dv, wandw+dwt 
is proportional to s ” dxdydz du dv rfv;, where E is the total energy, 
kinetic and potential, of the sphere in tho state of position and 
motion defined by x^ y, s, u, v, w. 

We may generalize this proposition, and prove that when the 
sphere is r^dacod by a molecule of any shape and constitution, so 
as to be defined as to position and motion by r generalized coordi- 
nates g , . . .g with their con'esponding momenta the chances of 

the molecule having its deiining vanables between the limits g. and 
gi‘i dg^>.Pr Pr'^^Pn or, wnat is tho same thing, the number of 
such molecules at any time with variables thus limited, whether 
there be forces to fixed centres or not, and whether interatomic 
forces or intermoleeular forces arc or are not in action on the mole- 
cular aggregate, is proportional to 

where ^ is a constant, the same for all molecules, and is the 
total energy, kinetic and potential, of tho molecule in the free state 
as to position and motion, the potential energy being that of the 
fixed centre forces on the molecule, together with that of its inter* 
atomic forces, in the given position. 

The problem before us may bo stated thus s — 

A number of similar molecules possessiug in the whole n degrees 
of freedom, where n is very large, are in motion in a region of space 
bounded by a material envelope, under the action either of forces 
to fixed centres (called external forces) or of forces between different 
molecules and difl'erent parts of the same molecule, as well as by 
forces between the fixed boundary and the contained molecules, all 
of them conservative, so that the total energy, kinetic and potential, 
of tho aggregate remains always the same ; it is required to find tho 
chance of a group of any one or more molecules Assessing in the 
whole r degrees of freedom, defined by the coordinates and 
momenta Pi..Pr* where r is small compared with to, having its 
variables between the limits g^ and and p^+dp^ 

We miglit start with tho assumption made above in the case of 
the spheres under central forces, tuut this chance must be of tho 
form 

^ ( 01 , 03 > ke,)dAj^..,dp^ 

where 0i = rtj, 02=^3, &c., are obtained by the elimination of 
t between the eduations of motion of the r group under the fixed 
centre and bounaary forces and those between its component atoms, 
because there is nothing in tho conception of a molecule beyond 
that of a system with a number of degiees of freedom, and under 
internal forces ; and in this case, considering the generality of the 
assumption as to tho external forces, it would be impossible to con- 
ceive the existence of any general equation, independent of the time, 
between the variables, except that of the conservation of energy, so 
that the chance in question becomes 

if- (^,) dqy..dp„ 

whore is above defined, and it remains to determine the form of 0. 

If we considered a second group of one or more molecules con- 
taining 8 degrees of freedom (where s may or may not be equal to 
r, but, like r, is much smaller than 71), and defined by the coorainates 
and momenta (2'H-i- '9'H-irt then the two groups together 

contain r-t-s degrees of freedom denned by the vambles gyP^^g, 
and siuco r + 5 is small compared with to, the chance of this group 
having its variables between g^ and gi + dgi..p^^9Lndp^,+dp^^ 
must be 

0 {E^,) dqi..,dp^g, 

But this chance must be equal to the chance of the r group being 
fixed in the state gi+dqi.,p^ p +dp^ multiplied by the chance 
of the remaining a group being in tne state 
where the r group are so fixed. 
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Now to find thii kttor oh«noe we obeerTO that it ia the ohanoe of 
the $ group being in tiieir required limits of position and motion, 
when the internal forces between the r and $ group become forces 
between the $ map and fixed centres. 

If the total unetic energy of the r group in their given state be 
and that of the r+s group be the total kinetic energy of 
the B group must be 

Ako if the total potential enei^ of* the r+s group under the 
Influence of all forces be Xr^ this k made up of— 

( 1 ) Xrf the x>otential enei;^ of the r group to fixed centres, and of 
its internal forces ; 

<21 Xfi similarly taken for the a group ; and 

( 8 ) -X#, the potential energy of the r and a group forces. 

And when the r group is fix^ the potential energy of the a group 
ia reduced to ( 2 ) and (3), or is Xr 4 «~ Xr* 

Therefore the chance of the a (y^ouu having its variables within 
tlie required limits when the r group is fixed must be 

„ . (-Sh-. - ■*>) • •‘iPr+r 

Therefore 

or ^ £,) f {E^ -E^) = \l> {E^. 

Therefore ^ (*)=« «“** suppose. 


And the chances of the r group having its variables between the 
limits qi and qi + dqi..>Pr and p^+dp^ must, in the state of per- 
manent or stable motion, be proportional to 

e-’'^rdgi...dp„ 

which was to bo proved. 

^ Supposing now that the aggregate of molecules under considera- 
tion consists of a number of sets of similar molecules, the number 
of molecules in one of tliese sets being jV, where N ia very largo, 
and suppose that each of these N molecules possesses ir degrees of 
freedom defined by the coordinates with the momenta 

Vv‘Pff^ and that its mass is m. Three of these coordinates may 
be taken as the rectangular coordinates of its centre of moss, in 
which case the corresponding momenta will be mv, mwj, where 
u, V, and w are the component velocities of translation of that centre 
of mass. Then in this cose, if remaining 

coordinates and momenta of the molecule, the chance of the mole- 
cule’s variables being within the limits x and + and 

Pff+dpff will be projiortional to 






e ' dx dy dz dq^,,,dp^ e 2 du dv rfw\,.(I), 

where 7, the kinetic energy of the molecule, is equal to 


where / is a quadratic function of the jo’s, having as coofTicionts 
known functions of the ^’s. 

If we integrate the expression (I) for all possible* values of a;, ?/, s, 
q4'"9a, 2U'”F<rt obtain an expression of the form 


-h.^ ca 


Be 2 dudvdw (II), 


where B is independent of w, r, and w, and ^ ^ 
the form of (II) it follows, exactly as in the cases of the clastic spheres, 
that the chances of all directions of the velocity of translation of a 
molecule are equal, that the mean velocity and moan square velocity 
of translation of each molecule are 


\fmh 


o 

respectively, and that the mean kinetic energy of translation is 

and the sam^for a molecule of any set. 

Again, if T be the mean total kinetic energy of the molecule, then 


■_ II I...T.e-^(X+r>dx...dpj 

^ I II dj:,,,dpff 


(III): 


and if we evaluate this expression, paying attention to the form of 
JTos a quadratic function of the j^'s mentioned above, we shall iind 

for (III) the expression . 

It follows from this result that each additional degree of freedom 
of the molecule increases the mean total kinetic energy of the mole- 
cule by the quantity which is the mean kinetic energy of trans- 
2 /* 

lation parallel to any one of the axes, and that the total kinetic 
energy is proportions to the number of such degrees of freedom. 

If, again, we integrate the expression (I) for all values of the 
momenta, we obtain an expression of the form 

dxdydz dq^„,dq^ (IV), 

where x k the potential energy of the molecule due to fixed centre 


and to interatomic forces in the position defined by y, s, ^ 4 ...^^. 
The dimensions of the molecule are so small that we mav remrd 
forces firom each fixed centre on different p«urt8 of the molecure as 
parallel and equal and functions of the distance of the centre of 
mass from that fixed centre, so that, if the part of x arising from 
these fixed centre forces be caUed Xi> Xi ^ ^ fUnction of z, 
and of these variables only, the remaining part of x (arising ^m 
interatomic forces), which may be called xs> will be a function of 
the O’- 3 variables qi-.^q^. 

If in (IV) we write xi + Xa X» and then integrate for all values 
of q 4 ...qffVfB obtain an expression of the form 


Dc^^^dx dy dz (V), 

where D is independent of a;, y, z, and therefore p the density of 
the molecule matter in the neighbourhood of the point x, y, z, ia 




From these results all the propositions proved above with reference 
to the aggregate of elastic spheres or monatomic molecules, as to the 
correspondence of the physical properties of such an aggregate with 
those of gases as indicated by the gaseous laws, may be deduced 
also for tliis aggregate of polyatomic molecules. So that if T be 

equal to or tlie moan kinetic energy of agitation of any one of 
2A 


the aggregate of moving molecules, if v be the volume occui)iod by 
unit ol mass, r the number of molecules in unit of volume, and m 
the mass of each molecule, we have, exactly as in the case referred 
to. 


and 


mr=l, pr=l, 
pv=Ar7\ 

O 


Wo also got the ordinary hydrostatical equations 
from this expression for p combined with the equation 

p=7n7)c'"^Xi^ 

remembering that 

^X>=-,nX, ^Xi=-w.r, 

dx dy dz 


whence the coim’idence of the phjrsical properties of this aggregate of 
jiolyaiomic moving molecules with those of a gas, on the assumj)- 
tion that the temperature represents the mean kinetic energy of 
agitation, is at once apparent. 

It can be shown also that tluj nggregato of moving molecules, 
such as wo conceive a gas to be, possesses another very imi>ortant 
physical property which, by its analogy to tlic second law of thermo- 
dynamics, affords additional evidence of the relation between the 
pnenomena of heat and those of aggregates in some kind of motion, — 
the property in question being that, if in any aggregate of moving 
molu(;ulos the mean kinetic energy of any one of them bo called 
T, and if dQ be an increment of energy impai'tod to the aggregate 

from witliout, then is a jKjrfeet differential. 


If to this aggregate W'o apj>ly a certain small quantity of heat 
or energy from without, and if 6 r be the increase of tlie moan 
kinetic energy of agitation when the volume is unaltered, then 
this constancy of volume prevents any of the energy dQ from being 
absorbed in doing external work ; but it is conceivable that the 
increase of r may cause such a change in the average state of the 
molecule as to produce a variation 6 x the mean potential energy 
of the molecule, dx being proportional to dr. 


Tliereforo SQ=:ri ^ + ^K\ Sr. 

I rfr dr ) 

But cr A — 

3 ’ ■ 2A“ 3 

tlicntforo tQ=r + Jt. 


If the volume vary by the pressure being constant, then we must 
add external work, or pdv, to the energy absorbed, so that if the whole 
external energy now ajiplied ho d'Q, and the increase of tompora- 
turc dr bo the same in both cases, we have 



But if j 7 bo constant, then as before 

pdvs^2 -L dr, 
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and therefore the ratio of ifQ to 3$, or of the two specific heats at 
constant pressure and constant Yolume respectively ^ becomes 

dr 


a 3 


dr 


is unknown in all respects except that it must be positive ; also 
we know that <r must be integral and not less than 3 ; if wo denote 

dy 

3 by c we have for the ratio 

c- + 2 + s 


a + e* 

which, with the necessary limitations of tr and c, cannot be greater 
than 1 1 or 1 *6, and in this limiting case the gas must be mon- 
atomic. 

If, therefore, any value above 1 *6 of the ratio for mercury vapour 
be insisted upon, the theory must be abandoned so far as present 
investigations are comierneci. If, however, the difference between 
1 *6 and any higher value given by tlie observations be regarded as 
within reasonable limits of experimental error, this value for mercury 
vapour, a gas w'hich on chemical grounds is regarded as monatomic, 
may be viewed as confirming the theory, at least joro (anio. 

J f two spheriwil atoms w’ere united by a rigid rod to form a mole- 
cule, such a molecule would have five degrees of freedom and the 
si>ocilic heat ratio would in this case be 1|, for n w’ould then be 
zero. This value has a plausible approximation to the observed 
value 1 '408 of the ratio in a great number of two-atom ^ses, such 
as hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and others, but all observations 
agree so completely in the ratio 1*408, or from 1*405 to 1*408, that 
it hardly seems reasonable to regard the difference *008 as within 
the limits of experimental error, unless, indeed, we had grounds 
for suspecting a tendency to excess in all the methods emploj^ed for 
the determination of the ratio. But there are other aifhculties 
more formidable still, arising from the spectroscopic properties of 
heated gases. The light emitted by such gases, so long as they arc 
of no great density, never presents a continuous spectrum, but a 
.spectrum consisting of bright lines with inton^cning dark spaces. 
Thus the spectrum of hjrdrogcn gives thirty-two bright lines, that 
of mercurj^ vapour six lines, that of nitrogen eighteen, and so on. 
So long as light is regarded as an energy intnr(*ommunicable with 
heat, and light of definite refrangibility is refcircd to vibrations of 
given period, w'e must regard these discontinuous spectra as con- 
nected with, and arising from, vibrations of determinate periods in 
the molecule of the heated gas. And if a gas such as hydrogen or 
nitrogen be constituted, as we ai’e supposing, of an indefinite repe- 
tition of similar molecules, it must follow that such molecules must 
be capable, at any rate when not too closely packed together, of as 
many independent vibrations as there are bright lines in the spec- 
trum ; that is to say, in addition to the three degrees of freedom 
arising from motion of translation in solid space, each molecule 
must possess as many additional degrees of freedom or possible 
relative motion of its parts as are indic.ated by the number of 8i)oc- 
trum lines. The degrees of freedom coiTe8]x)nding to motion of 
translation cannot well contribute anything to riiese luminous 
vibrations owing to their assumed irregularity and indcpendonco of 
any law ; but it is otherwise with the internal or relative degrees of 
freedom of each molecule, for, unless the gas bo very dense, we may 
easily conceive a sufficient interval of tiihe between one encounter 
and the next of any molecule with another for very many vibra- 
tions, each according to its owm law*, to take place In the relative 
positions of diflerent parts of the molecule. At each encounter the 
whole molecule would be roughly shaken, and when the encounters 
increased in frequency the vibrations would become irregular and 
the spectrum would degenerate into a general diffused light of no 
definite refrangibility, just as music degenerates into ordinary noise. 
And this is exactly what occurs in the spectra of dense gases. 

To bring the theory, therefore, into agreement with ob8cr\'ed 
phenomena, we rcouire very many more degrees of freedom in eacli 
molecule tlian could possibly be assigned to it in accordance with 
the observed value of the ratios of the specific heats, — mercury 
vapour, for example, admitting wdth difficulty the minimum number 
of three such degrees, as w’e have just now seen, while its spectnim 
would require at least nine. And the difficulty increases as we pass 
to hydro^n and other gases. 

We might perhaps conceive, with the view of jiossibly explaining 
this difficulty, that there were in all gases a number of composite 
molecules with many degrees of freedom mixed up ^vith the other 
molecules with three or five such degrees, but in so small a propor- 
tion to these molecules that their presence produces no appreciable 
efiect npon the specific heats ; or, since wo have no experimental de- 
termination of the specific heats of gases at light-giving temperature, 


we might, at least until such experimental determination hu been 
arrived at, conceive that our atoms may change their constitution 
under increased temperature, and become^ themselves capable of 
vibration. There is nothing in the inception of on atom as we are 
considering it which is really inconsistent with such an hypothesis. 

Certain obi^rved phenomena accompanying dissociation and com- 
bination give rise to other difficulties in the way of the acceptance 
of the kinetic theory in ad(Htiou to those arising from the eoual 
distribution of mean kinetic ener^ just now discussed. For wlien 
nitrogen and hydrogen, for example, are mixed in proportion to form 
ammonia it is observed (1) that at ordinary temperatures they do 
not exhibit the slightest tendency to combine airectly with each 
other, while, on the other hand, (2) ammonia at ordinary temperatures 
does not exhibit the slightest tendency to decompose into nitro^n 
or hydrogen. But ammonia w'hen subjected to certain very high 
temperatures becomes partially decomposed— that is, becomes a 
mixture of so many parts of ammonia and of so many other parts 
of nitrogen and hydrogen in the proportions to fom ammonia ; and 
if the temperature be high enough the decomposition may be com- 
plete. But, in accordance with the kinetic theory, the conditions, 
whatever they may be, which at high temperature cause the ammonia 
to decompose, must sometimes occur to individual molecules at 
oi*dinary temperature, because temperature, as wo understand it, 
merely indicates a coi-tain quantity ot kinetic energy, and therefore 
in a gas, however cold, there will be always some molecules in a 
state for dissociation ; and this dissociation having taken place can 
by (1) never be compensated by recombination ; therefore dissocia- 
tion should be going on in ammonia at all temperatures, and this 
result is contrary to the observed phenomena (2). It might ^ssibly 
be conceived, as a w'ay of meeting this last-mentioned difficulty, that 
the dissociation attendant upon nigh temperature— that is, upon an 
average large molecular velocity of translation— requires that there 
should bo a fairly rapid i*epetition of encounters among molecules 
moving wdth dissociation velocity to ensure the production of dis- 
sociation, and that in the case of a gas at low temperature, or small 
average velocity, the chance of two molecules encountering one 
another at high velocities is small, and the chance of any molecule 
meeting witli any rapid succession of such encounters is practically 
insensible, and therefore that the dissociation spoken of really never 
takes place. 

As above stated, we conceive that in any gas at ordinary pressure 
and temperature the intermolocular forces are very small in the 
aggre^te— that is, in Clausius’s language, have a very small virial, — 
by which is understood, not that the forces themselves, where 
acting, are small, but that, considering the whole aggregate of 
molecules at any instant, there are very few pairs near enou|fh to 
each other to exert any appreciable force on each other. Or, if we 
could watch any individual molecule for any time, we should find 
that during by far the greater portion of the time it was sensibly 
free from any action by suiTounding molecules. Tlie distance 
traversed by the type molecule between the instant when it passes 
out of the sphei^ of action of one molecule and the instant when 
It passes into the sphere of action of the next — that is, from one 
(.’iicounter to another — is called its free path. 


We may find the chance that a molecule starting from any point 
with velocity w in a uniform gas shall have free path between x 
and X -k- dx from that ])oint. 

If a be the cliance for such a molecule of free path at hast unity, 
then is the chance of a free path at least 2. Hence the chance 
of free path at least x must bo of the form a*. 

Following the method employed by 0. E. Meyer,^ let ns write 
this in the fonu 

X 

e‘T» 

wdiere therefore 1 . 

then the chance of free path aj-l-rfa; is 

X -f dx 

e~ I . 


The chance that such a molecule shall have its first encounter 
between x and aj-hcte is the diflereuce of these two expressions? 
that is, • 

z 


This is the chance of a free path between x and x-\-dx. 

The moan free path for such a molecule must then be 

_ * 

This is the meaning of the constant Z in e l , But if we denote 
by B the number of encounters which a molecule moving through 
space with velocity a? experiences on the average per unit of time, 


1 Kinetiiche Thtorie dtr f/oM, Breilau, 1877. 
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Henc« the chance for inch a molecule of fVee path between x 
and x+dx is 

s» 

with the above definition of B, 

The chance of a molecule whose velocity is w having free path 
« is of course the same as the chance of its free path having the 


duration — . If < : 

V 

is thus 


the chance of duration between t and 


B 


udt ; or dL 


Heyer determines the value of B^ if the molecules be spheres, in 
the form 

fj" STa ‘ 2n + 1 }. 

2 

where ^ ^ molecules. 

It will be observed that the series converges very rapidly if M 
is less than unity, the successive coefficients being 


J_ J_ 

3 ’ ” 80 ’ 210 ' “ 1612 ‘ 


•f* .. — ■ , itCt 

11880 * 


Having found B for the number of encounters experienced per unit 
of time bv a molecule having velocity <a, we have for the average 
number of encounters experienced by any molecule per unit of time, 
which we denote by C, 

« ■ ’^i^Bdu. 

From which Meyer deduces 

£7=2^^.^ 

h 

= OV2.A’irA 


Hence the mean value of the free path for all molecules, irreipec- 
tive of velocity, i« i= • 

Thus the kinetic theory of gases presents to us the conception of 
apparently perfect rest, as the result of motion irrwlar in detail 
but permanent and stable on the average. WhaiEver difficulty 
may oe felt at first sight iu the acceptance of this theory in the 
case of a medium at rest is neatly enhanced when we pass to the 
contemplation of a disturbed medium like a mass of gas through 
which a wave of sound is pasung. In our ordinary investigations 
of such a disturbance the gM is treated as a continuous body, sub- 
jected to small relative motions of its parts, accompanied by corre- 
sponding variations of internal pressure. When a disturbance or a 
local condensation or rarefaction is set up in anv portion of this gas 
we calculate the resulting effects by the well-known equations of 
sound motion. But on this kinetic theory the medium is supposed 
to consist of a number of discrete masses— elastic spheres or the 
like — ^which preserve the physical properties of the medium merely 
by the recurrence of their mutual collisions, such collisions obeying 
no law in individual cases, but preserving a certain avera^ uni- 
formity in the motion of the whole aggrente ; and we need some 
further investigation to assure ourselves of the applicability of the 
ordinary treatment of wave motion to such a medium. 

Now we observe that the physical properties of our medium, so 
far as the relation between pressure, density, and temperature is 
concerned, merely require that the temperature be measured by the 
mean total kinetic energy of translation, and that the mean kinetic 
energy of translation parcel to any fix^ line be equal to one-third 
of the mean total energy of translation. If the molecules constitut- 
ing any portion of this medium were animated by a common velocity 
or acceleration, the physical properties of this portion would be 
similarly determined by the velocities and kinetic energies relative 
to the common motion. When the distribution of such relative velo- 
cities is stable or permanent, the average relative kinetic energy in 
any fixed direction is one-third of the average relative total kinetic 
energy, such property constituting normal mstribution. 

Suppose that in any portion St a medium, consisting of equal 
elastio spheres, this distribution has been disturbed^ that is, 
Zdie*, and are unequal. If V were the relative velo- 
off any pair of spheres after such disturbance and before they 
ooDide, and 0 the angle between V and the common normal at the 
point of impact, then the normal and tangential relative velocities 


before impact are Fcos 0 and Tsin d, and after impact they become 
- Fcos 0 and Fsin 0 respectively. The relative velodty after im- 
pact, resolved in the dilution of relative velocity befbre impact, is 
therefore 

-rcos*d+rsin*d, 

or- rcos2d; and the chance of 0 being between 0 and 0+d0i8 
sin 20 d0. 

Therefore the average square relative velocity resolved in the 
original direction becomes after impact 


j cos’* 20 sin 20 d0f or 


r» 

8’ 


Tlie relative velocity after impact in the plane of T, and the 
normal perpendicular to the direction of V before impact is 
r sin d cos d-f* F sin d cos d, or V sin 2d. 

And, if a fixed line bo taken in the plane peipendicular to r, the 
averege value of the square of the relative velocity after impact, 
resolved parallel to this line, is 

IT 




y% 

sin’* 2d cos*0 d0 or as before. 

8 


Hence we conclude that, in whatever manner the distribution is 
disturbed in any portion of the medium at any instant, it will, for 
all those pairs of spheres which within any given interval encounter 
each other, have assumed the normal distribution after that interval. 

If T denote the average time between two collisions for any given 
sphere, the chance that this sphere shall continue for any time t 

free from collisions is, as we have seen, e r , 

If, therefore, D be the number of spheres within any region whose 
total relative velocity is between w and w + rfto, but so distributed 
that the mean square of their relative velocities along any fixed 

lino is not then after a time t considerably greater than r, say 


ten timra r, the number of the D spheres which have escaj^ed col- 
lision will be utterly inconsiderable, and the distribution will have 
become normal throughout the region. 

Suppose, for instance, that a sound wave is passing along a tube 
filled with air, 

a BBC Jt 


. (P" ) 

the air in the tu^ is, at any instant, in a state of alternate com- 
pression and rarefaction, as at C7, B, (?, B above. 

If the note sounded be (say) 600 vibrations per second, the length 
of the wave CB is about VoV f®®t, and the time taken by the wave 
in traversing that distance is about of a second. 

The air in any section of the tube near P has alternately a small 
positive momentum and an eaual small negative momentum, the 
reversal taking place in every of a second ; also the same cause 
which produces the average momentum in either case disturbs the 
distribution of energy among the aj, y, and * directions, t.e., it is 
always producing an excess or defect in mu* above or below that of 
mv* and By what has been proved above, this abnormal 

distribution of energy becomes inappreciable, owing to molecular 
collisions in a time considerably less than f^th of a second— in 
fact, in almut rsvvWTjyth of a second, when the value of T for 
atmospheric air is considered. It is therefore legitimate, in calcu- 
lating the velocity of sound in air (at least on tlie elastic sphere 
hypothesis), to regard the distribution as always normal in any 
section of the tul^, the air in that section or in any elementary 
j^rtion of it posseraing, as a whole, any given velocity or accelera- 
tion, estimate as if we were dealing with a continuous mass. 


Diffusion of Gabes. 

If any further light is to be thrown on the physical 
nature of a molecule from investigations, experimental or 
analytical, concerning gases, it will most probably be by 
means of experiments on the diffusion of gases, or else on 
the internal friction or viscosity of gases, and the com- 
parison of these results with those obtained analytically 
by the methods of the kinetic theory. Such investiga- 
tions have been undertaken experimentally by Oral^, 
Loschmidt, Maxwell, 0. £. Meyer, and others. An ac- 
count of them will be found in 0. E. Meyer’s work above 
referred to. The same problems have also been discussed 
analytically by Maxwell,^ and by Stefan, O. £. Meyer, and 
Boltzmann in the treatises referred to below. We pro- 
ceed to give a short account of Meyer’s results. 

^ PhU» Mag., July 1860, aud Feb. and March 1868. 
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The term “ diffusion ” has sometimes been applied to the 
process by which a gas passes through a porous diaphra^ 
This, however, is now generally denominated tr<m8pimtum. 
It has also been applied to the expansion of a gas into 
vacuum, as on the removal of a diaphragm separating the 
gas from an exhausted receiver. This is now generally 
denominated free expaneion. We shall understand, as is 
now usual, by the term diffusion tiie process by which, 
when two or more ^es are mixed throughout any space 
in different proportions at different points, but so that if 
all molecules were of the same gas the whole would be in 
equilibrium, the different gases pass through each other 
and tend to equalize the proportions at all points in the 
space. 


Suppose, for instance, a tube eontaininga mixture of two gases, A 
and if, at constant temperature and constant pressure of the com- 
bined gases throughout the tube and subject to no forces, but the 
densi^ of gas .<4 increasing and that of B diminishing from one 
end of the tube to the other. Let the axis of the tube taken for 
the axis of a?. If be the number of molecules of gas and 
the number of molecules of gas B in unit volume, we have, owing 
to the constant prcssui'e and tem|>eraturo at all points of the tube, 
-H JVj =5 a constant But at a given instant and Nf, at any 
point are severally functions of a?. It will be found that under 
these circumstances more molecules of ^ A pass through any sec- 
tion of the tube, which may be in the ]dane or ys, in one direction, 
sav from left to right, than in the opposite direction. On the 
other hand, more molecules of g^s B pass from right to left than 
from left to right. And this will go on till the mixture becomes 
uniform throughout the tube. 

The investi^tion of the rate at which the unequal distribution 
tends to equalize itself in this simple case— that is, the excess of the 
number of molecules of gas A w^hich cross a section of the tube from 
left to right over the number crossing iu the same time from right 
to left — 18 the problem of didusiou. We give the results obtained by 
0. £. Meyer as follows: — if the molecules of the two gases had the 
same mass and dimensions (to put an ideal case), then the excess of 
molecules of either gas passing tnrough the section in one direction— 

that is, the stream velocity — would be-j Id, where I denotes 


the mean free path for a molecule having velocity u, and tal is the 
average value of that function for all mol^ules of the gas. 

When we come to deal with two gases, the molecules of one not 
being of tbe same size and dimensions with those of the other, we 
shall find that, in the absence of any common velocity of the two 
gases at the plane of yz, more, or fewer, molecules of gas would 
cross the plane per unit of time from left to right than of gas 
from right to left, because, assuming constant pressure and tem- 
perature of the mixture at every point in the tuoe, the number of 
molecules of the two gases combined must be the same at every 
l)oint — that is, + where JV'is constant. Hence 

dN^^_dN^ 
dx dx ’ 

Now the excess of molecules of gas A coming from left to right 
per unit of time is -1 and similarly the excess of mole- 

cules of gas J? crossing from right to left per unit of time is 

1 dt^^ K 

T distinguish by suffixes a and h quantities 


relating to the two gases respectively. Here and L are mean 
free paths for veloci^ w of the two kinds of molecules tnrough the 
mixed gases, and is not generally equal to 27^. Hence the 
total number of molecules crossing the plane from left to right ex- 
ceeds the number coming from right to left ^>7 ^ (^a ” 

Meyer here assumes that the combined gases have a common 
velocity “ y (w?<i - <*3^), and that such common velocity 

will not affect the relative motion of the molecules. On that hypo- 
thesis the rate of diffusion can be calculated as follows. The pro- 
portion of the stream of the combined gases which consists of mole- 
cules of ffis A iB 

at.+at, 8 dx 

Hence the total surplus number of molecules of gas A p ^fffri ng 
through unit area of the plane per unit of time is 


1 f AT, , , , X . , 

“8(Ar,+J»rj) S* 


} 


The expression 

is defined to be the ** coefficient of diffusion ” of gas into gas B, 
It is evidently the same as that of gas .9 into gas A» 

The BeUUUm of the Coefficient of DiffueUm to DenoUy.-^^lt can 
be shown that the mean free ]^th for a molecule having velo- 
city w, is for any single 'gas inversely pro])ortional to the density, 
and for any mixture of gases inversely proportional to X, the ag- 
gregate volume occ^ied oy matter in unit space. Hence, in the 

expression is inversely proportional to the density, 

or to X, as the case may be. 

Now the rate of diffusion on this theory depends upon _ ^ 

Hence, given the absolute increase of density of a gas per unit of 
dN 

length, that is, given the rate of difiusion ought to vary in- 
versely as the density of the combined gases. On the other hand, 
given the proportional increase of the density, or ^ the rate of 
diffusion ought to be independent of the density, because in that case 
^ varies directly, and inversely, as jV. The analytical result, 

that at given temperatures, and given the absolute value of the 

rate of diffusion is inversely proportional to the density of the gases 
agrees with the experimental results obtained bv Loschmidt for 
carbonic acid gas and air, carbonic acid gas and hydrogen, hydrogen 
and oxyj^n.^ 

Relation of the CofficUnt of Diffusion to Temperature, — The 
coefficient of diffusion varies directly as the square root of the abso- 
lute temperature, for 



and 


vX ^ «vX Jo ^ 

or, if tey/K^y, 




s/w 


s/h 




Hence 


1 - ^ ^ 
B VirJW 


where ^ denotes a certain function, and 


(?) “ *'/. 




This analytical result also agrees fairly with Loschmidt’s experi- 
ments above referred to. 


Feiction oe Viscosity op Oases. 

Supple two layers of gas separated by an imaginary 
plane, similar in all respects except that the molec^es of 
one have a small common momentum in a certain direction 
parallel to tbe plane. We may take the imaginary plane 
for that of yz, and the average direction of motion of the 
molecules on one side of the plane, c.^., the left-hand side, 
for the axis of y, the molecules on the right-hand side of 
the plane having no average momentum. Then the mole- 
cules crossing from the left to the right side carry with 
them an average momentum in the direction y, and so tend 
to impress the right-hand stratum of gas with that mo* 
mentum. On. the other hand, the molecules of the right- 
hand stratum crossing the plane into the left-hand one 
have, relatively to the molecules in the latter, an average 
momentum in the opposite direction, and therefoie tend to 
diminish the average momentum of the left-hand stratum. 


1 SUtungOerie^ 1870, Bd. Izi. B. 880. > Bee ICeyir's JTia. TkeoHe,p,2K, 
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Hence^ if we attempt to cause one stratum of gas to pass 
over another in parcel planes, we experience a resistance 
due to the interchange of molecules l^tween the portions 
of gas separated hy the plane. This is in some respects 
analogous to sliding friction betw^ solid bodies, and is 
called by German writers the “ friction ” {Beibung\ by Max- 
well and others the “ viscosity,” of the gas. Meyer ^ investi- 
gates this effect of friction in a manner somewhat similar 
to that employed in case of diffusion, and obtains for the 

coefficient of viscosity ^ mNid, 

of tho OoefficieiU of Fioeonty to Iknaity and Tempera- 
The viscosity of a gas is indspendsnt of the density, being, 

according to 0. K Meyer, ^ Now, for any one gas, is, as 

we have seen, inversely proportional to the density, and therefore 
lal is inversely proportional to the densit;^ On the other hand, N 
is dir^tly proportion^ to the density. Hence the viacoaitv is in* 
dependent of the density. This agr^ with the result obtained 
by Maxwell from the kinetic theory in 1860, and with the results 
of experiments by Maxwell* and 0. K Meyer.* Also, experiments 
by 0. E. Meyer and Springmiihl * on the transpiration of gases show 
that the times in wmch two different gases under similar circum- 
stances flow through a tube maintain the some constant ratio to 
one another. As in the case of the coefficient of diffusion, ul is 
inversely proportional to the square root of the absolute temperature. 
As both the coefficiet^ of diffusion and that of viscosity depend 
on the same function fa>Z, it should be possible from experiments on 
viscosity to determine the rate of diffusion. Experiments with this 
object have been conducted by Stefan® with vciy satisfactory results, 
his calculated values for the coefficient of dinusion agreeing very 
closely with those determined by Loschmidt’s direct experiment.® 

We have given the above results for the coefficients of diffusion 
and viscosity from 0. E. Meyer’s work, because his method has met 
with very general acceptance. It has been shown, however, by 
Boltzmann,^ that the method is incomplete. Moyer’s results can 
only be obtained on the assumption tnat the molecules of a gas 
undergoing diffusion or internal motion, which have any given vdo- 
city, as u’, are moving with that velocity in all directions indifferently. 
We may calculate the number of molecules having velocity w that 
pass through a given plane during a short time dt, starting from 
encounters at any ipven distance from the plane. If wo assume 
that the molecules, issuing from such encounters with velocity Wf 
move indifferently in all directions, we obtain Meyer’s result 
*11118 assumption is true only of a gas at rest^that is, having no 
velocity of translation— so that our result so obtained would express, 
in case of diffusion, the rate at which two gsuies begin to diffuse, if 
given at any instunt both at rest — that is, with no jBtfeam velocity 
— but mixed in uneoual proportions in different parts of space. 
In any actual case or diffusion, either of the two diffusing goMs 
acquires a small velocity of translation. If we take this velocity 
into account in calculating the number of molecules of the gas 
passing through a plane, according to Meyer’s method, we shall 
md that it introduces two new terms, one of which, when the 
motion beeomes steady, is equal and opposite to the result obtained 
by Meyer. This is proved by Boltzmann in the case of viscosity in 
the treatise above referred to. The same proof is easily applied in 
the case of diffusion. 

aufan's — Stefan® regards the two diffusing gases as 

having sm^ velocities of translation, or stream velocities, % and 
in opposite directions, so that the molecules of one gas, of 
mass ntj, nave an average momentum in direction from left 
to right, and those of the other of mass an average mo- 
mentum fi'om right to left By virtue of encounters between 
the two sets of molecules, each gas is always imjiarting to tlie 
other a portion of its own average momentum, and receiving 
from the other a corresponding momentum in the opposite direc- 
tion. The momentum so transferred or interchanged is what 
Stefan calls the rcsiatance which one gas offers to the other’s diffusion. 
In this investigation Stefan assumes that all cl&sses of molecules 
of one gas, whatever their molecular velocity in space, have the 
same average velocity in the direction of ffiffusion — that is, the same 
stream velocity — so that the motion of the molecules of a diffusing 
gas would be exactly represented by considering the molecules of a 
gas at rest— that is, wiw only its molecular v^ocity— at the same 
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temperature and pressure, and then to each molecule the 

additional common velocity u in the mrec&n of diffiision. Boltz- 
mann, however, shows that, in order correctly to represent the motion 
of the difiusing gas, we must impart to molecules having different 
molecular velodties independent of direction different common 
velocities in the direction of diffusion. And it will be found that 
the resistance of the gases is sensibly modified by this property.® 

The complete solution of the problem, -^that is, the determina- 
tion of 14 as a function of on the hypothesis that the molecules 
are elastic spheres,— is difiicult 

If we assume molecules to be centres of force varying inversely as 

the nth power of the distance, so that the force at distance r is 

where p is constant, wo obtain the following result We assume 
the molecules o( gas A whose absolute velocities are between 
to and w + dw to have an average stream velocity u in direction of 
the tube, whore n is a function of to. Then, if the terminal con- 
dition at the ends of the tube be maintained oonstantf we obtain an 
equation of tbo form 

N dx 3/4 -^ 8 ^ ’ t/tj + m, unit volume 
multiplied by thu average value for all molecules of gas of 

14 F** “ ^ whore V' is the relative velocity of two molecules, one taken 
from each gas, and Ciaa constant, and the masses of the 

molecules of gas A and gas B r6S))ectively. 

By making n infinite we obtain the result for elastic spheres : in 
n~5 

that case T*', and the problem is to find the average value 

of M r. 

Since p varies as the absolute temperature, and the average value 
of V varies as the square root of the absolute temperature, we may 
infer that the avera^ value of i4 — that is, the stream velocity — ^wiU 
vary approximately as the square root of the temperature, as it 
appears to do from experimental evidence. If, on the other hand, 

11=5 6, V disappears, and analytical de- 

termination of 14 presents no difficulty ; but in the result the stream 
velocity varies as the absolute temperature, which accords less satis- 
factorily with experiments. 

On Molecular Dimensions. 

Many attempts have been made in recent years to form 
an estimate or conjecture, more or less accurate, of the 
numerical value of the dimensions of a molecule and the 
absolute force between molecules.^® 

In accordance with the view of the subject considered 
in this article, we are here concerned with such specula- 
tions only in so far as they are founded upon the kinetic 
theory of gases, or suppoiW by it. The phenomena of 
diffusion and viscosity especially have afforded grounds for 
estimates of molecular dimensions. 

It is first necessary to define what is meant by the 
dimensions of a molecule. Regarded as an elastic sphere, 
it has dimensions with the conception of which we are 
familiar. It is not, of course, seriously contended by any 
physicists that the molecules of a gas are actually haftt 
clastic spheres, exerting no force on each other at any dis- 
tance greater than that of actual contact, and then an 
infinite force. It is necessary to conceive the forces as 
finite, although they may diminish so rapidly with the dis- 
tance as that the motions of molecules in the aggregate 
differ little from what they would be if the molecules were 
ideal elastic spheres. Nevertheless, they must be finite 
forces ; and, t^t being the case, it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to frame a definition of the boundary of a mole- 
cule, except as a certain surface at which the forces acting 
between the molecule in question and other molecules 
attain a certain value. 

If, for instance, we were to regard a molecule as a centre of force, 

9 For Boltziuoun’i own treatment of the subject we cannot, within the limite 
of this article, do more than letar the reader to the memoir above mentioned, 
“Znr Gas-Reioung," and another ae yet unOniahed memoir **0n Diffusion,** in 
the SUswio^er, d, IL-h. Aketd,* 188^ 

10 An account of these wOl be found in 0. B. Meyer’s JTin. Theorit d. OUai, 
in Professor Tait*s lUeeiU Advaneta in Phyaieal SowtuM, leot. xii., and in the 
following memoirs Phil. Mag., Jnly 1879, ** On the Slae of Moleculea*' by N* 
D. C. HodgM; PML Mag., March 18M, ** On the Mean Free Path of Meleoulea,'* 
by the same author. Bm alao, lecture deUrered by Sir W. Thomson at the 
Royal Inititati^ Sd Feb. 1888, 


1 See pp. 811*825 of tlie work above referred to. 

• Promdinga (tftha Royal Soeiaty^ 8th Februa^ 1866. 

8 P^gandafff Annalan, 1871, exliil. lA 
4 Pogg. Ann., 18791, cxlviU. 1 and 596. 

8 SiiMMMibfr, d. k,4e, Akttd,» 1872. IxT. 898 

s Fbr a fUU account of theae and other experiments on diffusion and vis* 
eosi^tsee 0. E. Meyer, Rinatiaeka Thaoria d, Oose, under the heads *' Reibung " 
and “Diffusion.** 

T “ Eur Gas*Beibang,** in the SUawngdbar, d. h.-fc. Alrad., 1881. 

8 Memoir “OntlmDy]mmiealTheoryofX>iflUsion**(5iifuiig«5er.d.k*]i:.Aii»d., 
IXT.) 
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exerting an attractive force ^ and a repnlaive force -pr, we might 

M 9 ^ 

define the molecule to be a sphere of radius such that 

In like manner, regarding a molecule as a centre of force, repelling 
according to the law of the inverse fifth power of the distance, we 
might define the magnitude of a molecule as a sphere of radius 
equ^ to the least distance to which two molecules, whose relative 
vihocity is equal to the moan velocity of the centres of force, 
approach each other in a direct encounter. 

If on any hyj^thesis concerning the nature of a molecule, or the 
law of force which acts during encounters, we can calculate the co- 
efficient of viscosity or dilfiismn analytically, a comparison of the 
analytical result with results obtained by experiment may afford 
the means of determining the absolute numerical value of the con- 
stants used in the analytis. For example, if we consider the mole- 
cules as elastic spheres, and if we consider for a moment Meyer’s 
results as correct, or approximately correct, the coefficient of 

viscosity for any single gas can bo put in the form 
where N is the number of molecules in unij^of volume, m tlie mass 
of a molecule. Now, for every value of the moan free path 

of A molecule with tliat velocity is equal to \/h where a is 

twice the radius of a molecule multiplied by a numerical factor 
which can be determined to any required degi’ee of accuracy. Also 
at given temperature aud pressure the numerical value of \/h is 
known. It lollows that we can calculate the numerical value of 
the coefficient of viscosity by analytical methods in terms of 

to any required degree of accuracy. Let it be . If by experi- 
ments on viscosity we can determine the numerical value of the 
same coefficient in the form Cj, when is a more numerical quan- 

Cf G 

tity, we have immediately the equation ® "q* 

This gives in absolute numerical measure the value of or 
four tmies the sum of the great circle areas of all the molecules in 
unit of volume, suppoaiug them to be spherical. If we attempt to 
use the coefficient of diffusion instead of viscosity in this method, we 
are met by the difficulty that the analytical result contaius now 
two unknown quantities instead of one— namely, the radii of the 
respective molecules of the two gases in question. If this difficulty 
be got over by a comparison ot results obtained in different ex- 
periments, the greater certainty attending the observations on dif- 
fusion might perhaps conmnsate for the additional mathematical 
difficulty, ana render diffusion at least equally trustworthy with 
visi^l^ as a method for estimating molecular dimensions. Again, 
'ina the nvpothesis of repulsion between molecules according to the 
law of ute inverse fiftn power of the distance, we can calculate 
analytically the rate of diffusion between two reservoirs connected 
by a tube as above described, the result containing only one 
unknown constant, viz., /a, the constant of absolute force. Com’> 
pping tbo analvtical result with the results of experiments on 
diffusion through such a tube as above described, if we find them 
capable of being harmonized by attributing any numerical value to 
/A> we should have go(^ reason for concluding that the law of force 
assumed is to a certain extent at least the true law, and that the 
particular value of /a is that which harmonizes the analytical with 
the experimental results. And the determination of /a, the absolute 
force, corresponds to, or iudeed the determination of the size of 
tlie molecule. 

Until all the mathematical hypotheses have been fully developed, 
no very great reliance can be placed on the results of such com- 
liarisons, even assuming that the experimental results themselves 
are to be depended upon. However valuable the experiments may 
be for other purposes, they are not valuable for tne purpose of 
determining molecular dimensions until our mathematical analysis 
is sufficiency advanced to enable us to interpret the experiment. 
At present it is perhaps impossible to deduce irom the experiments 
any other result beaniig on this question than that the coefficients 
of diffusion and viscosity increase with increasing temperature, and 
probably contain an important term proportional to the square root 
of the absolute temperature. It indeed, it can be shown that that 
is the only term, and if it can be also shown that the density of one 
of two diffusing gases in a tube through which steady di^sion is 
going on tends to vary in geometrical progression, then the analysis 
will dead us to the coucluaion that molecules of gases behave in 
their physical relations to each other as if they were elastic spheres. 

The following method has also been suggested for estimating the 
magnitude of molecules of mercury. Mercury is regarded by most 
ohemiats as monatomic. Let us assume that its molecules are con- 
duoting spheres ; on that assumption we may calculate the apeeific 
imdwtMa eapacUy of mercury vapour on Faraday’s hypotiiesis to he 

where X is the ratio which the aggregate volume of all the 


2 ilierical molecules in unit volume bears to unit volume. If now 
; the specific inductive capacity of mercury vapour, can be deter- 
mined oxpeiimentally, the equation afforda a ground 

for estimating the value of X,— that la, the aggregate volume of the 
molecules. 

Anotlior method, origirfally proposed by Van der Waals, is founded 
on the small deviations from Boyle’s law observed in all ffases. 
Suppose a vessel of volume V containing a number Hi of elastio 
spheres, each of mass ?n, moving with a certain average kinetic 
energy. Let p; be the pressure. Let a second class of elastio 
spheres, in number ATg, each of the same mass m as the former class 
and having the same average kinetic energy, be introduced into the 
vessel. If the second class of spheres could freely penetrate the 
first, and vice veraa, so that there should be no restrictions on a 
sphere of the first class aud a sphere of the second being in ^ 
same 2 >lsoe at the same time, then the pressure on the walls of me 

vessel would bo increased in the exact proportion — Boyle’s 

law would be exactly fulfilled. But if the spheres cannot pene- 
trate each other, the volume occupied by the second class of spneres 

is not V, but V - JVjirr®, if r bo the radius of a sphere of the 

first class. Consequently, the pressure due to the second class of 
spheres is rather greater than it should bo, and there is a small 
deviation from Boyle's law. Van der Waals treats the pressure as 
proportional to the number of encounters, and therefore inversely 
proportional to the mean free path, which is evidently diminished 
oy atiy increase in the magnitude of the S2>hereB, and diminlBhed 
more than iu proportion by any increase in the number. 

(H. W. W.— S. H. B.) 

Chemical Aspect. 

The word Molecule is used by chemists to express the unit 
of a pure substance, that quantity of it whi(^ its formula 
ought to represent What this quantity is, in any particular 
case, must be ascertained by studying the chemical actions 
by which the substance is pranced and the chemical changes 
which it undergoes. We may give one or two illustrations 
to show how this can be done, as well as to indicate the 
limits within which these methods can be applied. 

The formula usually assigned to acetic acid is 
This agrees with almost all the chemical actions in which 
it takes part. Thus, one quarter of the hydrogen is 
replaceable by other metals, as in C2H3KO2, <kc. ; and one» 
two, or three quarters of the hydrogen can be replaced by 
chlorine. Tl^ere must, therefore, be four (or a multiple of 
four) atoms of hydrogen in the molecule. Similarly, half 
of the oxygen can be replaced by sulphur, and one-half of 
the oxygen along with one-quarter of the hydrogen can 
be replaced by chlorine. There must, therefore, be two 
(or a multiple of two) atoms of oxygen in the molecule. 
Again, the formation of marsh gas and carbonate of soda^ 
when acetate of soda is heated with caustic soda, and the 
formation of aceto-nitrile from cyanide of potassium and 
iodide of methyl, show that the carbon in acetic acid is 
divisible by two, or that the molecule contains two (or a 
multiple of two) atoms of carbon. C2H4O2 is the simplest 
formula which fulfils these conditions, but the existence of 
an acid acetate of potash and an acid acetate of ammonia^ 
the formules of which are usually written CjHgKOg^ 
C2H4O2 and C2H8(NH4)02, C2H4O2, as if these were com- 
pounds derived from two molecules of acetic acid, might 
lead us to 0^1X304, as this shows that the hydrogen is 
divisible by eight. In the same way, we can easily satisfy 
ourselves that or some multiple of is the 

formula of starch ; that C8H5NO, or stme multiple te, is 
the formula of indigo blue, and so on. But it is not easy 
to determine by purely chemical methods whether these 
formultt) themselves, or multiples of them, really represent 
the molecule. A simple formula may suffice for a great 
many of the reactions of a substance, and may enable us 
to represent a great many of its derivatives, and yet 
reactions and derivatives may be discovered which require 
a multiple of that simple formula. This has already been 
indicate in reference to acetic acid, and a very striking 
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illtistration is supplied hy mellitic acid. For a long 
time the formula C4H2O4 was used for this acid, and by 
means of it all the then known derivatives were repre- 
sented. But later investigations by Baeyer proved that 
this formula must be multiplied by.three, the new deriva- 
tiyes obtained by him not Wng capable of representation 
with any formula simpler than Very many ex- 

amples of the same kind might be adduc^ but those given 
may serve to show the nature of the difficulty of settling 
the formula and with it the molecular weight of a su^ 
stance. It need scarcely be said that the midtiple formula 
represents everything which the simple formula represents 
a^d something more, and that chemists as a rule take the 
simplest formula which will answer the purpose. These 
chemical methods of determining the fonnula and mole- 
cular weight apply equally to all pure substances, but they 
do not give us absolute values, only numbers to which 
the molecular weights are proportional. And for purely 
chemical pur^x)ses these are all that we require. Thus, 
when a chemist speaks of acting on a molecule of suc- 
cinic acid with two molecules of pentachloride of phos- 
phorus, he means that he mixes them in the proportion 
of 118 parts of the former to 2x177*5 of the latter. 
For the sake of precision we sometimes speak of a mole- 
cule of water (or other substance) in grammes, or even of 
h,grammB-moUcvJie^ h^grain^moUcvlt^ kc. Thus, in the case 
just mentioned a gramme-molecule of succinic acid means 
118 grammes of succinic acid, <kc. 

But, while for practical purposes these proportional 
numbers are quite sufficient, we cannot leave out of view 
their relation to the actual constitution of matter. There 
is good reason to believe that matter consists of discrete 
particles, and that every pure substance is made up of 
small portions of matter, all alike, so that one of them, if 
we could examine it, would give us a complete idea of 
the chemical composition, constitution, and character of 
the substance. These small portions, of which the smallest 
quantity of the substance which we can examine contains 
many millions, we may call moleculeB, From the character 
which we have supposed this molecule to possess — viz., that 
it fully represents all the chemical properties of the sub- 
stance — it will be seen that these r^oZ, ultimate molecules 
must be proportional to the molecular weights ascertained 
by chemical means ; so that, while for practical laboratory 
or manufacturing purposes we use the gramme, the pound, 
or the ton as our unit, and speak of 18 grammes, pounds, 
or tons, as the case may be, of water, as a molecule (or 
gramme-molecule, ton-molecule, dec.), in dealing with the 
actual constitution of matter we should use as our unit 
the mass of a single atom of hydrogen, and our gramme- 
molecule would then be a definite, very large, but not yet 
accurately ascertained, number of real molecules. 

It has been already shown above that, on the kinetic 
theory of gas, a gas consists of a number of particles 
moving about in straight lines in all directions, and that 
in a homogeneous gas which follows Boyle’s and Charles’s 
laws these p^cles are all alike. The masses of the 
particles of different gases are therefore to gone another in 
the same proportion as the densities of the gases, tempera^ 
ture and pressure being the same. Thus, in gases, the in- 
dependently moving particles of the kinetic theory are the 
molecules of which the chemist is in search, and it becomes 
important that we should compare our chemically found 
molecular weights with the densities. Theoretically accu- 
rate results could be obtained only in the case of a perfect 
gas ; but small deviations hem Boyle’s and Charles’s laws 
do not interfere with the application of this method. 
Chemical methods, as we have already seen, lead us to a 
particular number, or a muliiple of bo that our choice is 
as a rule limited to two or three numbers widely differins 
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from one another. We find that if we do not exceed the 
limits of chemical stability a gas approaches the state of a 
perfect gas as the temperature increases, or as the pres- 
sure diminishes. Now if one of the numbers rendered 
probable by chemical evidence nearly coincides with ^t 
given by comparison of gas densities, under conditions 
where the su^tance sensibly deviates from Boyle’s and 
Charles’s laws, we find that by diminishing the pressure or 
increasing the temperature within the limits of chemical 
stability, and thus bringing the substance nearer the state 
of a perfect gas, the correspondence between these two 
numbers becomes closer. This has already been pointed 
out and illustrated in the article Chemistry, voL v. p. 469. 

We can now compare the results, in the case of gases, 
of the chemical and of the physical determination of 
molecular weight, by giving some examples, placing side 
by side the formula and molecular weight adopted by 
chemists, and the mass, in grammes, of the gas occupying 
the volume of 22-33 x 760/jp x (273-hZ)/273 litres. This 
volume is that which one gramme of an ideal gas having 
the molecular weight 1, and perfectly following Boyle’s 
and Charles’s laws, would occupy at pressure p millimetres 
of mercury and temperature Z** C. If, then, w be the mole- 
cular weight of any gas, w grammes of it should occupy 
this volume, and slight deviation from this would indicate 
slight deviation from Boyle’s and Charles’s laws. In the 
annexed table w is the molecular weight and m the mass 
contained in 22-33 x 760/p x (273 + Z)/273 litres. Where 
the temperature is not specially statea, the determinations 
were made under the usual atmospheric conditions. 


Name. 

PormiilA. 

tr. 

m. 


Sulphurottod liydrogon . . . 
Nitrons oxide 

HoS 

NjO 

NH, 

34 

44 

84-04 

44-08 


Aniinonia 

17 

17-12 


Carbonic acid 

Cit 

44 

44-14 


Marsh gas 

16 

16-13 


Olefiant gan 

28 

28*44 




Hydrogen 


2 

2 


OxYffen 

0 , 

32 

32 

j 

Chlonno 

cf, 

p. 

71 

71-27 

»t 100* c. 

„ 600*0. 

„ 860*0. 

„ 600*0. 

Phosphorus 

124 

125-9 

Arsenic 

As. 

800 

294-5 

Sulphur 

/ s. 

192 

64 

684 

825 

194 

63*6 

687-6 

828-8 

Bromide of aluminium . . . 
Ferric chloride 


,,1000* 0. 

„ 440* 0. 

„ 440* 0. 


Sal-ammoniac 

NH 4 CI 

HaSO* 

PCS, 

(NH 4 ).S 

68-5 

29-6 

at 860° 0. 

.. 440* 0. 

Oil of vitriol 

98 1 

50-24 

Pentachloride of phos-\ 

nhorus J 

Sulphide of ammonium ... 

208-5 

68 

/140 

1 105*4 
22-76 

„ 200 *0. 

„ 800*0. 

„ 80*0. 


A comparison of the values of w and 971 leads to the 
following conclusions : — 

(1) In the case of a very great number of substances, of 
which only a few specimens are given in the table, the 
two determinations agree, the slight differences often 
observed being evidently due to deviation of the sub- 
stance from the state of a perfect gas. (2) In a consider- 
able number of substances, physic^ evidence leads to a 
multiple of the simplest num^r satisfying the chemical 
conditions. This cannot be looked upon as a disagreement 
between the methods, because, if a particular formula satis- 
fies the chemical conditions, any multiple of it will neces- 
sarily do so ; and inde^ in many of the cases we are now 
considering, it is possible from chemical considerations to 
justify the higher molecular weight after it has been sug- 
^te^ although such chemical considerations might not 
in all cases have warranted its adoption without external 
support Thus, we are not without chemical evidence in 
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{*Toar of the f ormulad d^, 0^ or even Al^Br^ and Fe«C 4 » 

although chemists would prohably have contented tnem- 
selves with H, Cl, O, AlBr 3 , and F 6 CI 3 , had it not been for 
the evidence of gas and vapour density, and certainly with- 
out the latter no one would have thought of P^, AS 4 , or 
(3) There are a number of substances in the case of 
wmch there is an apparent disagreement between the 
results of the two ways of determining molecular weight. 
Such substoces are scdd to have an anomalous gas or 
vapour density. The expression anomalous vapour density 
is sometimes applied to the case of such substances as 
phosphorus and arsenic, but not very accurately. It 
would be better to say that these substances have an 
unexpected vapour density, because their complex molecular 
formulae, while not clearly indicated by their chemical 
character, are not at variance with any established law. 

We shall therefore reserve the term “ anomalous vapour 
density^’ for those substances the molecular weight of 
which as given by their vapour density is not reconcilable 
with any formula which is chemically admissible. In 
the case of some substances, such as the oxides of chlorine, 
it has been shown that the discrepancy was due to errors 
of observation, impure specimens having been used in 
the experiments ; but there still remain many substances 
having, in the sense above indicated, an anomalous vapour 
density. These substances have therefore been examined 
with special care, with the result of completely vindicating 
the kinetic theory, and of disclosing a very interesting 
and theoretically important kind of chemical change. We 
shall take, as instances of such anomalous vapour densities, 
the substances in the last division of the table, and show 
how the anomaly has in these cases been explained. 

Sal-ammoniac has the composition represented by the 
formula NH 4 CI. This formula agrees with all the chemical 
actions of tne substance and of all the substances in any 
way related to it, but it does not agree with the results of 
vapour density determinations. When sal-ammoniac is 
heated it is converted into vapour or gas, and this vapour 
or gas is reconverted into solid sal-ammoniac when it is 
cooled. This looks exactly like the process of sublimation, 
and it was universally supposed that the vapour given 
off when sal-ammoniac is heated was really sal-ammoniac 
vapour. But its vapour density corresponds, not to the for- 
mula NH^Cl and the molecular weight 53'5, but to the 
half of this. Now this formula does not admit of divi- 
sion, and the explanation at once suggests itself, that 
the vai)our examined was not really the vapour of sal- 
ammoniac, but of hydrochloric acid and ammonia gases, 
the products of the decomposition of sal-ammoniac. 

This would of course completely explain the apparent 
anomaly ; each molecule NH 4 CI dividing into two mole- 
cules NH 3 and HCl, the gas from a given weight of sal- 
ammoniac would of course contain twice as many molecules 
and occupy twice the space which it would do if no such 
decomposition liad occurred. On this supposition the 
mixed gases would remain uncombined as long as the 
temperature was above the decomposing point of sal- 
ammoniac ; if the temperature fell below this point they 

^ It is important os a matter of scientific hUtory to note that this 
agreement of gas density and chemical molecular weight was first 
indicated by Gay-Lussac, who showed that the ratio of the densities of 
two gases stood in a very simple arithmetical relation to the ratio of 
their chemical equivalents, Avogadro in 1811 brought forward his 
famous hypothesis, thot the number of molecules in a given volume of 
gas is independent of the nature of the gas, or that the densities of 
gases (temperatnre and pressure being the same) are to one another 
as the masses of their molecules. This h}pothesis is now shown 
to be in accordance with the kinetic theory of gas, and is known as 
“Avpgadro’s law." See Atom, vol. iii. p. 40, where a slight con- 
fusion has been caused by using the word “equivalent*’ instead of 
“molecule, " and by not sufficiently distinguishing between the discovery 
of Oay-Lussac and the hypothesis of Avogadro. 
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would unite and reproduce fial^aimu.Miiiic, ii waa neoea- 
sary, however, to prove that this decomposition occurs. 

As has been shown above (p. 618), the rate of diffusion 
of a gas depends upon its density. In this case the two 
gases into which the substance may be supposed to break 
up at the moment of Volatilization differ considerably in 
density ; we ought, therefore, 'to be able to effect partial 
separation by means of diffusion, and it has been shown 
that such partial separation actually does occur. Thus, 
if we have hydrogen gas on one side of a porous dia- 
l^hragm and volatilized sal-ammoniac on the other side, 
we find after a time that, mixed with the hydrogen on 
the one side, we have what we may for shortness c^ sal- 
ammoniac vapour — that is, a vapour which when cooled 
forms solid sd-ammoniac — with an excess of ammonia, 
which, being loss dense than hydrochloric acid gas, has 
diffused faster ; while on the other side, also mixed with 
hydrogen which has diffused through the diaphragm, we 
have sal-ammoniac vapour with excess of hydrochloric acid, 
the denser and more slowly diffusing gas. This of course 
proves that the decomposition has occurred, but it does 
not prove that the vapour of sal-ammoniac consists entirely 
of hydrochloric acid and ammonia mixed with one another. 
That this in fact is not the case has been shown by an 
ingenious experiment. The two gases were separately 
raised to a temperature higher than that at which sal-am- 
moniac volatilizes, and were then allowed to mix in a vessel 
kept at the same temperature as the two gases. In this 
vessel a delicate thermometer was placed, and it was found 
that the mixing of the two gases was accompanied by a 
small but very decided evolution of heat. This proves 
that some chemical combination takes place, and that the 
mixed gases must contain some vapour of NH 4 CI. More- 
over, careful determinations of the vapour density of sal- 
ammoniac prove that it is a little more than the mean 
of the densities of ammonia and hydrochloric acid (as 
compared with air at the same temperature and pres- 
sure, rOl instead of 0*9255 at 350''C.); and this increase 
of density on mixing the hot gases is easily explained by 
supposing that a small proportion is in the condition of 
NH 4 CI, while the most of the gas consists of separate 
NH 3 and HCl molecules. 

In a similar way it has been shown that the vapour of 
oil of vitriol is a mixture of two vapours, — that of water, 
HoO, and that of sulphuric anhydride, SO 3 ; and that 
sulpMde of ammonium when volatilized breaks up into 
two volumes of ammonia and one of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, (NH 4 ) 2 S = 2NH^ + HgS. We find, therefore, that 
in the former case, as in that of sal-ammoniac, w^2m^ 
and in the latter, 

This peculiar kind of decomposition is now known by the name 
** dissociation." (See yol. v. pp. 476, 476.) In the cases we have 
mentioned the sulMtanoes undergo nearly complete dissociation at 
the temperature at which they volatilize, and recombination takes 
])lace when they are cooled and af(ain assume the solid, or, as in 
the case of oil of vitriol, the liquid state. These substances are 
therefore not suited for the illustration of the whole course of 
dissociation. This has been carefully studied in the case of some 
compounds, in which the dissociation is far from complete, at the 
boUmg point of the substance, with the result that, u AB be thp 
compound dissociating into the separate molecules A and B^ we 
may represent the amount of dissociation as the ratio of the num- 
ber of pairs of separate A and B molecules to the total number of 
pairs 01 A aud B, both separate and combined. This ratio we may 
call JS, so that when dissociation is complete Jf2=l. 

(1) R increases as the temperatnre rises. (^) dR/dt (where t is 
tem^rature) is a maximum when (8) The presence of excess 

of either A or B diminishes the value of R, For instance, POL ia 
nearly completely dissociated into PCI4 and CL at SOO** C. ; but u a 
laige excess of PC1| is mixed with the vapour it is found to contain 
scarcely any Cls, so that dissociation is greatly diminished by the 
presence of excess of PCI3. These experunental results are capable 
of explanation on the kinetic tbeoiy of gas, if we adopt Pfiumaler's 
hypothesis. This is, t^t for each caae of diseodation there is a 
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limiting Tihia for the interail kinetic energy ^ of • moleenle of AB. 
If « mSlecale of AB^ by encounters with other moleonlee or with 
the will of the reasd contiining the gas, acquires a greater amount 
of internal kinetic energy than this umit, it at once oreaks up into 
A and B, so that in the fliSMus mixture there are no moleci&es 
AB haying more internal kinetic tnem than the limit. Further, 
if two molecules, one of A and one or B, meet one another wil^ 
such a velocity and with such an amounbof internal kinetic energy 
that toother the internal kinetic energy is less than the limit, they 
will unite to form a molecule of AB, Thus the molecules with 
BMt internal kinetic energy will be separate molecules of A and 
B ; those with small internal kinetic ener^ will mostly be united as 
AB, This hypothesis has been to a considerable extent worked out 
and applied by Pfaundler and by Maumann, and the deductions 
from ft agree fairly well with the results of experiment ; but in some 
points the theory has not been fully develop^, and in some it does 
not seem altogether to accord with observe facts. Some of those 
difficulties have been mentioned above. We know enough of the 
nature of dissociation to see that it belongs to the class of halcmced 
ekmioaX aetion$, in which a chemical change is reversible, and equili- 
brium is kept up, with constant external conditions, by the two 
opposite chemical changes taking place to an ^uid extent in a given 
tune. We can see that all such cases are explicable by the statistical 
method, but we cannot apply this method mathematically until wo 
know more of the intimate nature of the molecules and of the way 
in which they act utou one another. In this discussion of dissocia- 
tion we have looked specially at the cases in which At Bj and AB 
are gaseous, because it was the Question of anomalous va]K>ur 
densities which led us to treat of tno subject. Dissociation also 
occurs where one or two of the substances are solid or liquid. 

We now see with what restrictions the method of vapour density 
is applicable to the determination of molecular weight, and we can 
understand more fully the example given in the article Chemistuy, 
vol. v. p. 469 . It is there shown that acetic acid vapour does not 
conform to the laws of Boyle and Charles until the temperature is 
raised to about 250 °, at the ordinary barometric pressure. At and 
above that temperature the vapour density corresponds to the formula 
G,H40^ At lower ten^ratures the density corresponds to a higher 
molecular weight. Now Playfair and Wanklyn determined the 
vapour density at much lower temperatures than the ordinary boil- 
ing point of acetic acid, by greatly diminishing the pressure of tho 
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aoetio add vapour. This they aooomplished by mi xi n g it with a 
huge quantity of hydrogen, so that the pressure due to aoetio add 
vapour formM only a small fraction or the total pressure. The 
vapour densi^ of acetio acid at the low temperatures at which they 
worked was found to correspond very nearly with the formula 
C?4H804, and, by comparing this result with what has been said 
(p. 620) of the chemiem evidence as to the molecular weight of acetic 
acid, we may reasonably conclude that the molecule of acetic add 
at low temperatures is C4H8O4, and that as the tem^rature is raised 
it underg^ dissociation, each molecule dividing into two of 
This is then a case where A and B are equal, and AA 
divides into A A. Another instance of the same kind is probably 
to be found in peroxide of nitrogen (CHEMisTitr, p. 518), where 
Na04 divides into NOa + NOj. Similarly, sulphur vapour has, at 

tenq^eratures below 500° C. , a density corresponding to the formula 
S5. This dissociates as the temperature rises until, about 1000° C., 
the density corresponds to the formula S^ (Chemirthy, p. 498). 

We have now seen that chemistry receives great assistance in the 
determination of molecular weight from physics, but this assistance 
is almost entirely confined to the case of gases, or of substances 
which can bo volatilized. The phenomena of the diffusion of liquids 
show us that there also there are independently moving particles ; 
but the laws of liquid-diffusion have not been sufficiently gener- 
alized to give us much help in the determination of the rmativo 
masses of those particles, in liquids it is probable that the par- 
ticles are very near each other, and that their shape and their 
mutual action, as well as their mass and the temperature, deter- 
mine their rate of motion. 

In solids wo have no independently travelling particles, and it is 
perha|>s scarcely correct to speak of a molecular structure of solids 
at all. Solids are no doubt composed of atoms, and those atoms 
are evidently arranged in what may bo called a tactical order. 
When tho solid is fused or dissolved or volatilized, it breaks into 
molecules, each ro{>otition of tho pattern, if wo may use tho expres- 
sion, being ready to become an independent thing under favourable 
circumstances. But, while these potential molecules of soUds can- 
not perhaps be properly called molecules in a physical sense,* for 
chemical purposes we may call them so, for they are the smallest 
portions of tho substance which fully ropresent it chemically, and, 
as we have seen, this is the chemicjaf molecule, tho quantity which 
should bo represented by tho formula. (A. C. B.) 


MOLESKIN is a stout heavy cotton fabric of leathery 
consistence woven as a satin twill on a strong waq). It 
is finished generally either as a bleached white or as a slaty 
drab colour, but occasionally it is printed in imitation of 
tweed patterns. Being an exceedingly durable and econo- 
mical texture, it was formerly much more worn by working- 
men, especially outdoor labourers, than is no*^ the case. It 
is oBk) used for gun-cases, carriage^sovers, and several pur- 
poses in which a fabric capable of resisting rough usage is 
desirable. 

MOLESWORTH, Sm William (1810-1855), the eighth 
baronet, was bom in London, 23d May 1810, and succeeded 
to the extensive family estates in Devon and Cornwall in 
1823, On the passing of the Reform Act of 1832 he was re- 
turned to parliament, though only twenty-two years old, for 
the eastern division of the county of Cornwall, to support the 
ministry of Lord Qrey. For some time he took little part 
in the debates of the House of Commons; but in April 1835 
he founded, in conjunction with Mr. Roebuck, the London 
EevieWf as an organ of the politicians known to the world 
as P^osophic Radicals.^* After the publication of two 
volumes he purchased the Weitmintter SevieiP, and for some 
time the united magazines were edited by him and J. 8. 
Mill From 1837 to 1841 Sir William MMesworth sat for 
the borough of Le^ and during those years acquired con- 
siderable influence in ^e House of Commons by his speeches 
and by his tact in presiding over the select committee on 
Transportation. From 1841 to 1845 he remained in private 
life, occupying his leisure time in editing the works in Latin 
and EngliiA of Thomas Hobbes of MeJmesbury, a recreation 
which cost him no less than £6000. In the latter year he 


* By internal kinetic energy is meant the kinetic energy of motion 
of the parts of the molecnle relatively to one another, in contiudis- 
ttnetton to the kinetic energy of motion of the molecule as a whole. 


was returned for the borough of Southwark, and retained 
that seat until his death. On his return to parliament he 
devoted special attention to the condition of the colonies, 
and delivered many speeches in favour of a reduction in 
colonial expenditure and on their better administration. 
His arguments on these questions changed the opinions of 
the members of the House of Commons ; and the criticisms 
of the daily press, aided by the printing of his speeches, led 
to the gradual acceptance of his views by the electors at 
large. It was not, however, until many years afterwards that 
he was allowed full opportunity for working out the difficult 
problems connected with the government of Great Britain, 
Office was confeiTed upon him in December 1852 by Lord 
Aberdeen, but it was the minor post of directing the public 
improvements and crown lands of his own country, and the 
chief work by which his name was brought into prominence 
at this time was the construction of the new Westminster 
Bridge. At last, in July 1855, he was called to preside 
over the Colonial Office, but unfortunately its duties were 
no sooner entrusted to his care than he was cut off by 
death (22d October 1855), to the universal regret of his 
countrymen, for he had lived down the animosities ot his 
youth, and hod attracted to himself the sympathies of 
all thoughtful men. The influence which his views had 
acquired, and still retain, may be judged from the fact that 
in 1878 the delegates of the Transvaal Government put 
forward, as the chief argument for the withdrawal of the 
English from the Transvaal, the substance of his speech on 
the abandonment of the Orange River Territory in 1854. 

A full pedigree of the Molesworth family is printed in Sir John * 
Maclean*8 Trigg Minor, vo l. i. ; the titles of his speeches and works 

* It may be urged that the cleavage of crystals indicates that they 
possess a molecular structnie, hut a ti^cal or pattem-like arrangement 
of atoms may easily he supposed to present planes of easier separatioii, 
without the assumption of really independent molecules. 
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may be found in the BihU ComuUemdi^ role. L and iiL The name of 
Sir William Holesworth ia frequently mentioned in the biographiee 
of Mill, Cobden, Carlyle, Grote, and Panizzl 

MOLFETTA, a city and seaport of Italy, in the province 
of Bari, 16 miles by rail north-north-west of Bari. From 
the sea it presents a fine appearance with its white stone 
houses and the remains of its turreted walls ; and there are 
several buildings of considerable pretensions. The castle 
was in the 14th century the prison of Otho, duke of 
Brunswick. The cathed^ is dedicated to St Conrad. 
Molfetta has well-frequented markets, a small foreign trade 
(6000 tons in 1881), and such industries as cotton and net 
weaving, soap-boiling, and rope-spinning. The population 
was 26,516 in 1871. 

Molfetta (Melflcta or Malfitum) was given by Charles V. to the 
duke of Termoli in 1522, and during his lordship it was grievously 
sacked by the French under Lautrec. In 1631 Cfesare Gonzaoa took 
the title of duke of Guastalla and prince of Molfetta ; but in 1640 
the fief was sold to the Spinola family, and in 1798 incorporated with 
the royal domain. The bishopric holds directly of the papal see. 

MOLlilRE (1622-1673), to give Jean Baptiste Poquelin 
the stage name which ho chose, for some undiscovered reason, 
to assume, was born in Paris, probably in January 1622. 
The baptismal certificate which is usually, and almost with 
absolute certainty, accepted as his is dated 15th January 
1622, but it is not possible to infer that he was born on 
the day of his christening. The exact place of his birth 
is also disputed, but it seems tolerably certain that he saw 
the light in a house of the Rue St Honord. His father 
was Jean Poquelin, an upholsterer, who, in 1631, succeeded 
his own uncle as “valet tapissier de chambre du roi.” The 
family of Poquelin came from Beauvais, where for some 
centuries they had been prosperous tradesmen. The 
legend of their Scotch descent seems to have been finally 
disproved by the researches of M. E. Rdvdrend du Mesnil, 
The mother of Moliere was Marie Cressd; and on his 
father’s side he was connected with the family of Mazuel, 
musicians attached to the court of France. In 1632 
Molidre lost his mother ; his father married again in 1633. 
The father possessed certain shops in the covered Halle de 
la Foire, Saint Germain des Prds, and the biographers have 
imagined that Molidre might hare received his first bent 
towards the stage from the spectacles offered to the holi- 
day people at the fair. Of his early education little is 
known ; but it is certain that his mother possessed a Bible 
and Plutarch’s Lives, books which an intelligent child 
would not fail to study. In spite of a persistent tradition, 
there is no reason to believe that the later education of 
Molidre was neglected. “ II fit sea humanitez au College 
de Clermont,” says the brief life of the comedian published 
by his friend and fellow-actor, La Grange, in the edition 
of his works printed in 1682. La Grange adds that 
Molidro “ eut I’advantage de suivre M. le Prince de Conti 
dans toutes ses classes.” As Conti was seven years 
younger than Molidre, it is not easy to understand how 
Moliere came to bo the school contemporary of the prince. 
Among more serious studies the Jesuit fathers encouraged 
their pu])ils to take part in ballets, and in later life 
Molidre was a distinguished master of this sort of enter- 
tainment. According to Grimarest, the first writer who 
])ublished a life of Molidre in any detail (1705), he not 
only acquired “ his humanities,” but finished his “ philo- 
sophy ” in five years. He left the Colldge de Clermont in 
1641, the year when Gassendi, a great contemner of Aris- 
totle, amved in Paris. The Logie and Ethics of Aristotle, 
w'ith his Physks and Metaphysics, were the chief philoso- 
phical text-books at the Colldge de Clermont. But when 
he became the pupil of Gassendi (in company with Cyrano 
de Bergeme, Charlie, and Hesnaut), Molidre was taught 
to appreciate the atomic philosophy as taught by Lucretius. 
There seems no doubt that Molidre begs*' and almost or 
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quite finished, a translation of the De Ifalwra Berum^ 
According to a manuscript note of Trallage, published by 
M. Paul Lacroix, the manuscript was sold by Molidre’s 
widow to a bookseller. His philosophic studies left a deep 
mark on the genius of Molidre, In the Jngemmt de PluUm 
sur les dem Parties des Nouveam Dudogues des MorU 
(1684), the verdict is ^que Molidre ne parleroit point de 
Philosophie.” To “ talk philosophy” was a favourite exer- 
cise of his during his life, and his ideas are indicated with 
sufficient clearness in several of his plays. There seems 
no connexion between them and the opinions of “ Molidre 
le Critique ” in a dialogue of that name, published in Hol- 
land in 1709. From his study of philosophy, too, he 
gained his knowledge of the ways of contemporary pedants, 
— of Pancrace the Aristotelian, of Marphorius the Carte- 
sian, of Trissotin, “ qui s’attache pour I’ordre au Pdripsr 
tdtisme”, of Phikminte, who loves Platonism, of Belise, 
who relii^es “les petits corps,” and Armande, who loves 
“les tourbillons.” Grimarest has an amusing anecdote 
of a controversy in which Molidre, defending Descartes, 
chose a lay-brother of a begging order for umpire, while 
Chapelle appealed to the same expert in favour of Gassendi. 
His college education over, Molidre studied law, and there 
is even evidence — that of tradition in Grimarest, and 
of Le Boulanger de Chalussay, the libellous author of a 
play called Mlomire Jlypochondre — to prove that he was 
I actually called to the bar. More trustworthy is the pass- 
ing remark in La Grange’s short biography (1682), “au 
sortir des %eoltz de droit, il choisit la profession de comd- 
dicn.” Before joining a troop of half-amateur comedians, 
however, Molidre had some experience in his father’s busi- 
ness. In 1637 his father had obtained for him the right 
to succeed to his own office as “valet tapissier de chamWe 
du roi.” The document is mentioned in the inventory of 
Molidre’s effects, taken after his death. When the king 
travelled the valet tapissier accompanied him to arrange 
the furniture of the royal quarters. There is very good 
reason to believe (Loiseleur, Points Obscurs, p. 94) that 
Molidre accompanied Louis Xlll. as his valet tapissier to 
Provence in 1642. It is even not impossible that Molidre 
was the young valet de chambre who concealed Cinq Mars 
just before his, arrest at Narbonne, 13th June 1642. But 
this is part of the romance rather than of the history of 
Molidre. Our next glimpse of the comedian we get in a 
document of 6th January 1643. Molidre acknowledges 
the receipt of money due to him from his deceased mother’s 
estate, and gives up his claim to succeed his father as “valet 
de chambre du roi.” On 28th December of the same year 
we learn, again from documentary evidence, that Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin, with Joseph Bdjard, Madeleine Bdjard, 
Genevidve !^jar(l, and others, have hired a tennis-court, 
and fitted it up as a stage for cbramatic performances. The 
company called themselves L’lllustre Thdfttre, iUustre being 
then almost a slang word, very freely employed by the 
writers of the period. 

We now reach a very important point in the private 
history of Molidre, which it is necessary to discuss at some 
length in defence of the much maligned character of a 
great writer and a good man. Molidre’s connection with 
the family of Bdjard brought him much tmhappiness. 
The father of this family, Joseph Bdjard the elder, was a 
needy man with eleven children at least. His wife’s name 
was Marie Hervd. The most noted of his children, com- 
panions of Molidre, were Joseph, Madeleine, Genevidve, and 
Armande. Of these, Madeleine was a woman of great 
talent as an actress, and Molidre’s friend, or perhaps mis- 
tress, through all the years of his wanderings. Now, on 
14th February 1662 (for we must here leave the chrono- 
lo^cal order of events), Molidre married Armande Claire 
Elisabeth Grdsinde Bdjard. His enemies at that time, 
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ana a number of his biographers in our own day, have 
attempted to prove that Armande B^jard was not the sister, 
but the daughter of Madeleine, and even that MoliWs 
wife may have been his own daughter by Madeleine 
B^ard. The arguments of M. Arsine Housaaye in sup- 
port of this abominable theory ase based on reckless and 
ignorant confusions, and do not deserve criticism. But 
the system of M. l^iseleur is more serious, and he goes 
no further than the idea that Madeleine was the mother 
of Armande. This, certainly, was the opinion of tradition, 
an opinion based on the slanders of Montileury, a rival of 
Molly’s, on the authority of the spiteful and anonymous 
author of La Fameu$e Conudimne (1688), and on the 
no less libellous play, £lomire Hyjx^duyndre, In 1821 
tradition received a shock, for Beffara then discovered 
Moli^re’s **acte de mariage,’’ in which Armande, the bride, 
is spoken of as the sister of Madeleine B4jard, by the same 
father and mother. The old scandal, or part of it, was 
revived by M, Fournier and M. Bazin, but received another 
blow in 1863. M. Souli4 then discovered a legal document 
of 10th March 1643, in which the widow of Joseph B4jard 
renounced, in the name of herself and her children^ his 
Inheritance, chiefly a collection of unpaid bills. Now in 
this document all the children are described as minors, and 
among them is ** un^ petite non encore haptiseeJ* This little 
girl, still not christened in March 1643, is universally 
recognized as the Armande B4jard afterwards married by 
Moli^re. We reach this point, then, that when Armande 
was an infant she was acknowledged as the sister, not as the 
daughter, of Madeleine Bejard. M. Loiseleur refuses, how- 
ever, to accept this evidence. Madeleine, says he, had 
already become the mother, in 1638, of a daughter by 
Esprit Raymond de Moirmoron, comte de Mod^ne, and 
chamberlain of Gaston due d’Orl4ans, brother of Louis 
XIIL In 1642 Mod6ne, who had been exiled for political 
reasons, ^*was certain to return, for Richelieu had just 
died, and Lotus XIII. was likely to follow him.’* Now 
Madeleine was again — this is M. Loiseleur’s hy|X)thesis — 
about to become a mother, and if Mod^ne returned, and 
learned this fact, he would not continue the liaison^ still 
less would he marry her, — which, by the way, he could not 
do, as his wife was still alive. Madeline, therefore, 
induced her mother to acknowledge the little girl as her 
own child. In the first place, all this is pure unsupported 
hypothesis. In the second place, it has always been denied 
tl^t B^jard’s wife could have been a mother in 1643, owing 
to her advanced age, probably fifty-three. But M. Loiso- 
leur himself says that Marie Herv4 was young enough to 
make the story sufliciently probable.” If it was pro^ble, 
much more was it possible. M. Loiseleur supports his 
contention by pointing out that two of the other children, 
described as legally minors, were over twenty-five, and that 
their age was understated to make the account of Armande’s 
birth more probable. Nothing is less likely than that 
Mod^ne would have consulted this document to ascertain 
the truth about the parentage of Armande, yet M. Loise 
tour’s whole theory rests on that extreme improbability. 
It must also be observed that the date of the birth of 
Joseph B4jard is unknown, and he may have been, and 
according to M. Jal {Dictionnaire Critique^ p. 178) must 
have been, a minor when he was so describe in the docu- 
ment of 10th March 1643, while Madeleine had only passed 
her twenty-fifth birthday, her legal majority, by two months. 
This view of Joseph’s age is supported by Bouquet (Mdi^ 
A Eofiun^ p. 77). M. Loiseleur’s only other proof is that 
Marie Herv4 gave Armande a respectable dowry, and that, 
as we do not know whence the money came, it must have 
come from Madeleine. The tradition in Orimarest, which 
makes Madeleine behave m femme fwrieuse^ when she heard 
of the marriage, is based on a juster appreciation of the 
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character of women. It will be admitted, probably, that 
the reasons for supposingthat Moli^ espoui^ the daught^ 
of a woman who had b^ his mistress (if she had been his 
mistress) are flimsy and inadequate. The affair of the 
dowry is insisted on by M. Livet {La Fammsse CmUlieme^ 
reprint of 1877, p. 143). But M. Livet explains the dowry 
by the hypothesis that Armande was ^e daughter of 
Madeleine and the comte de Mod6ne, which exactly con- 
tradicts the theory of M. Loiseleur, and is itself contra- 
dicted by dates, at least as underst^ by M. Loiseleur. 
Such are the conjectures by which the foul calumnies of 
Moli^re’s enemies are supported in the essays of modern 
French critics. 

To return to the order of events, Moli^re passed the 
year 1643 in playing with, and helping to manage, the 
Th^&tre Illustre. The company acted in various tennis- 
courts, with very little success. Moli^re was actually 
arrested by the tradesman who supplied candles, and the 
comi)any hod to borrow money from one Aubrey to release 
their leader from the Grand Chfttelet (13th August 1645). 
The process of turning a tennis-court into a theatre was 
somewhat expensive, even though no seats were provided 
in the pit. The troupe was for a short time under the 
protection of the due d’Orl4ans, but his favours were not 
lucrative. The due de Guise, according to some vers^ 
printed in 1646, made Molike a present of his cast-off 
wardrobe. But costume was not enough to draw the 
public to tlie tennis-court theatre of the Croix Noire, 
and empty houses at last obliged the Th^fttre Illustre to 
leave Paris at the end of 1646. 

“Nul animal vivant n’entra dans notre salle,” says the 
author of the scurrilous play on Moli6re, Flomire Ilypo^ 
chondre. But at that time some dozen travelling companies 
found means to exist in the provinces, and Moli^re deter- 
mined to play among the rural towns. The career of a 
strolling player is much the same at all times and in all 
countries. The Roman Comique of Scarron gives a vivid 
picture of the adventures and misadventures, the difiiculty 
of transport, the queer cavalcade of horses, mules, and 
lumbering carts that drag the wardrobe and properties, 
the sudden metamorphosis of the tennis-court, where the 
balls have just been rattling, into a stage, the quarrels with 
local squires, the disturbed nights in crowded coimtry inns, 
all the loves and wars of a trou])e on the march. Perrault 
tells us what the arrangements of the theatre were in 
MoliWs early time. Tapestries were hung round the 
stage, and entrances and exits were made by struggling 
through the heavy curtains, which often kn^ed off the 
hat of the comedian, or gave a strange cock to the helmet 
of a warrior or a god. The lights were candles stuck in 
tin sconces at the back and sides, but luxury sometimes 
went so far that a chandelier of four candles was suspended 
from the roof. At intervals the candles were let down by 
a rope and pulley, and any one within easy reach snuffed 
them with his fingers. A flute and tambour, or two 
fiddlers, supplied the music. The highest prices were paid 
for seats in the dedans (cost of admission fivepence) ; for 
the privilege of standing up in the pit twopence-halfpenny 
was the charge. The doors were 'Opened at one o’clock, 
the curtain rose at two. 

The nominal director of the Th4ktre Illustre in the 
provinces was Du Fresne; the most noted actors were 
Moli^re, the B4jards, and Du Parc, called Gros BenA It 
is extremely difficult to follow exactly the line of mardi of 
the company. They played at Bordeaux, for example, but 
the date of this pcriormance, when Moli^re (accord!^ to 
Montesquieu) failed in tragedy and was pelted, is variously 
mven as 1644-45 (Trallage), 1647 (Loiseleur), 1648-58 
(Lacroix). Perhaps the theatre prospered better else- 
where than in Paris, where the streets were barricaded in 

XVI. - 79 
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these early days of the war of the Fronde. We find 
Moli^ at Nantes in 1648, at Fontenay-le-Coxnpte, and 
in the spring of 1649 at Agen, Toulouse, and probably at 
Angoul^e and Limoges. In January 1650 they played 
at Narbonne, and between 1650 and 1663 Lyons was the 
headquarters of the troupe. In January 1653, or perhaps 
1655, Moli^re gave L'Etourdi at Lyons, the first of lus 
finished pieces, as contrasted with the slight farces with 
which he generally diverted a country audience. It would 
be interesting to have the precise date of this piece, but 
La Grange (1682) says that “in 1653 Moli6re went to 
Lyons, where he ^ve his first comedy, L*£tourdi,” while 
in his Megistre La Grange enters the year as 1655. At 
Lyons De Brie and his wife, the famous Mile, de Brie, 
entered the troupe, and Du Parc married marquise de Gorla, 
better known as Mile, du Parc. The libellous author of 
La Fameuse Comedienne reports that Moli^re’s heart was 
the shuttlecock of the beautiful Du Parc and De Brie, and 
the tradition has a persistent life. Moli^re’s own opinion 
of the ladies and men of his company may be re^ be- 
tween the lines of his hnpromptu de Ve^'eaillea, In 1653 
Prince de Conti, after many political adventures, was 
residing at La Grange, near P4z4nas, in Languedoc, and 
chance brought him into relations with his old school- 
fellow Moli^jro. Conti had for first gentleman of his bed- 
chamber the abb4 Daniel de Cosnac, whose memoirs now 
throw light for a moment on tlie fortunes of the wander- 
ing troupe. Cosnac engaged the company “ of Moli^re and 
of La B4jart;” but another company, that of Cormier, nearly 
intercepted the favour of the prince. Thanks to the resolu- 
tion of Cosnac, Moliere was given one chance of appearing 
on the private theatre of La Grange. The excellence of 
his acting, the splendour of the costumes, and the insist- 
ence of Cosnac, and of Sarrasin, Conti’s secretary, gained 
the day for Molike, and a pension was assigned to his 
company (Cosnac, Mhnoires^ i. 128, Paris, 1852), As 
Cosnac proposed to pay Moliere a thousand crowns of his 
own money to recompense him in case he was supplanted 
by Cormier, it is obvious that his profession had become 
sufficiently lucrative. In 1654, during the session of the 
estates of Languedoc, Moliere and his company played at 
Montpellier. Here Moliere danced in a hMet (Le Ballet 
dee Incompatihles) in which a number of men of rank took 
part, according to the fashion of the time. Moli^re’s own 
rUee were those of the Poet and the Fishwife. The sport 
of the little piece is to introduce opposite characters, 
dancing and singing together. Silence dances with six 
women, Truth with four courtiers. Money with a poet, 
and so forth. Whether the baflet, or any parts of it, are 
by Moliere, is still disputed {La Jeunesee de Moli^re^ mivie 
du Ballet dee Incompatihles, P. L. Jacob, Paris, 1858). In 
April 1655 it is certain that the troupe was at Lyons, 
where they met and hospitably entertained a profligate 
buffoon, Cliarles d’Assoucy, who infoims the ages that 
Moli^jre kept open house, and ^^une table him gamieJ' 
November 1655 found Molifere at P4z4nas, where the 
estates of Languedoc were convened, and where local 
tradition points out the barber’s chair in which the poet 
used to sit and study character. The longest of MoliWs 
extant autographs is a receipt, dated at P4z6nas, 4th Feb- 
ruary 1656, for 6000 livres, granted by the estates of 
Languedoc. This year was notable for the earliest repre- 
sentation, at Beziers, of Moli^re’s second finished comedy, 
the DepU Amoureujc, Clonti now withdrew to Paris, and 
began to “make his soul,” as the Irish say. Almost his 
first act of penitence was to discard MoliWs troupe (1657), 
which consequently found that the liberality of the estates 
of Languedoc was dried up for ever. Conti’s relations 
with MoliW must have definitively closed long before 1666, 
when the now pious prince wrote a treatise against the I 


stage, and especially charged his old ^oolfellow widi 
keeping a new school, a s^ool of atheism (Train de la 
ConUdU, p. 24, Paris, 1666). MoliW was mw (1657) 
independent of princes and their favour. He went on a 
new circuit to Nismes, Orange, and Avignon, where he met 
another old class-mate, Chapelle, and ali^ encountered the 
friend of his later life, the painter Mignard. After a later 
stay at Lyons, ending with a piece given for the benefit 
of the poor on 27th February 1658, Molitee passed to 
Grenoble, returned to Lyons, and is next found in Bouen, 
where, we should have said, the Th44tre Illustre had played 
in 1643 (F. Bouquet, La Troupe de Jlfoinre d JSouen, 
p. 90, Paris, 1880). At Bouen MoliW must have made 
or renewed the acquaintance of Pierre and Thomas Cor- 
neille. His company had played pieces by Corneille at 
Lyons and elsewhere. The re^ business of the comedian 
in Bouen was to prepare his return to Paris, “After 
several secret journeys thither he was fortunate enough to 
secure the patronage of Monsieur, the king’s only brother, 
who granted him his protection, and permitted the company 
to take his name, presenting them as his servants to the 
kin^ and the queen-mother” (Preface to La Grange’s 
edition of 1682). The troupe appeared for the first time 
before Louis XIV. in a theatre arranged in the old Louvre 
(24th October 1658). 

Moliere was now mirty-six years of age. He had gained 
all the experience that fifteen years of practice could give. 
He had seen men and cities, and noted all the humours of 
rural and civic France. He was at the head of a company 
which, as La Grange, his friend and comrade, says, “ sin- 
cerely loved him.” He had the unlucrative patronage of 
a ^eat prince to back him, and the jealousy of all play- 
wrights, and of the old theatres of the H6tel de Bourgogne 
and the Marais, to contend against. In this struggle we 
can follow him by aid of the Begietre of La Grange (a 
brief diary of receipts and payments), and by the help of 
notices in the rhymed chronicles of Loret. 

The first appearance of Moliere before the king was all 
but a failure. Ficon^de, by the elder Corneille, was the 
piece, and we may believe that the actors of the Hdtel de 
Bourgogne, who were present, found much to criticize. 
When the pJay'was over, Moli^ came forward and asked 
the king’s permission to act “ one of the little pieces with 
which he had been used to regale the provinces.” The 
Bocteur Amoureux, one of several slight comedies admitting 
of much “gag,” was then performed, and “diverted as 
much as it surprised the audience.” The king commanded 
thal; the troupe should establish itself in Paris (Preface, ed. 
1682). The theatre assigned to the company was a ealle 
in the Petit Bourbon, in a line with the present Bue du 
Louvre. Some Italian players already occupied the house 
on Tuesdays, Fridays, and Sundays; the company of 
Moliere play^ on the other days. The first piece played 
in the new house (3d Nov. 1658) was VEtxmrdi. La 
Grange says the comedy had a great success, producing 
seventy pistoles for each actor. The success is admitted 
even by the spiteful author of Momre Hypoehmdre (Paris, 

1670) „ ritourdi, qui fut une merveille. ** 

^e success, however, is attributed to the farcical element 
in the play and the acting — ^the cuckoo cry of Moli^re’s 
detractors. The original of VFtourdi is the Italian comedy 

ffi L'Inavvertito, by Nicol6 Barbieri detto Beltrame; 

B pushed rather far his right to “take his own 
wherever he found it.” Had he written notUng more 
original, the contemporary critic of the Feetin de Pierre 
might have said, not untruly, that he only excelled in 
stealing pieces from the Italians. The piece is conventional : 
the st^ characters of the prodigiu son, the impident 
valet, the old father occupy the sts^ But the dudogue 
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has ammng rapidity, and the vivacity of M. Coquelin in 
Maaearille still makes L*£tourdi a favourite on the stage, 
though it cannot be read with very much pleasure. The 
next pie^ new in Paris, though not in the provinces, was 
the Dipit Amoureitx (firot ac^ at B^ers, 1656). The 
play was not less successful than l*Dtourdu It has two 
parts, one an Italian imbroglio; the other, which alone 
keeps the stage, is the original work of Moline, though, of 
course, the idea of amantium irm is as old as literature. 
** Nothing so good,” says Mr. Saintsbury, “had yet been 
seen on the French stage, as the quarrels and reconciliations 
of the quartette of master, mistress, valet, and soubrette.” 
Even the hostile Le Boulanger de Chalussay {Dlomire 
Hypochondre) admits that the audience was much of this 
opinion — 

Et de toua lea cdt^a chacun cria tout haut, 

‘ C’eat la faire et joucr lea pieces comme il faut/ ** 

The same praise was given, perhaps even more deservedly, to 
ZeaPm^^tf«i2t<ftcW<w(18th November 1659). Doubtshave 
been raised as to whether this famous piece, the first true 
comic satire of contemix)rary foibles on the French stage, 
was a new play. La Grange calls it piice nouvelU in his 
Jiegutrty but, as he enters it as the third piice mmvdle^ 
he may only mean that, like Viltourdi, it was new to 
Paris. The short life of 1682, produced under La Grange's 
care, and probably witten by Marcel the actor, says the 
Prccienses was “ made ” in 1659. There is another contro- 
versy as to whether the ladies of the H6tel Kambouillet, 
or merely their hmrgeoises and rustic imitators, were laughed 
at. Miluiage, in later years at least, professed to recognize an 
attack on the over-refinement and affectation of the original 
and, in most ways, honourable predeuses of the H6tel Kam- 
bouillet. But Chapelle and Ilachaumont hod discovered 
provincial hyper-cesthetic literary ladies, at Mont- 
pellier before Moli6re’8 return to Paris j and Fureti6re, 
in the Roman Bourgeois (1666), found Paris full of middle- 
class predeuses^ who had survived, or, like their modern 
counterparts, Imd thriven on ridicule. Another question 
is — Did Moliire copy from the earlier Prideuses of the 
abb4 de Pure ? This charge of plagiarism is brought by 
Somaize, in the preface to his Vi^ritables prideuses, De 
Pure's work was a novel (1656), from which the Italian 
actors had put together an acting piece in their manner, 
that is, a thing of ^^gag,” and improvized speeches. The 
reproach is interesting only because it proves how early 
Molike found enemies who, like Thomas Corneille in 1659, 
accused him of being skilled only in farce, or, like Somaize, 
charged him with literary larceny. These were the stock 
criticisms of Moliere's opponents as long as he lived. The 
success of the Predemes Ridicules was immense ; on one 
famous occasion the king was a spectator, leaning against 
the great chair of the dying Cardinal Mazarin. The play 
can never cease to please while literary affectation exist^ 
and it has a comic force of deathless energy. Yet a modem 
reader may spare some sympathy for the poor heroines, 
who do not wish, in courtshij), to “ begin with marriage,” 
but prefer first to have some less formidable acquaintance 
with their wooers. Molibre's next piece was less important, 
and more purely farcical, Sganarelle; oule Cocu hmgin- 
airs (28th May 1660). The public taste preferred a work 
of this light nature, and Sganarelle was played every year 
as long as Moli^re lived. The play was pirated by a man 
who pretended to have retained ^ the words in his memory. 
The counterfeit copy was published by Ribou, a double 
iqjury to Moli^ ^ once printed, any company might act 
the play* With his habitual good-nature, Moli^re not only 
allowed Ribou to publish later works of his, but actually 
lent monev to that knave (Souli^ Recherchesj p. 287). 

On llth October 1660 the Th^tre du Petit Bourbon 
was demolished bv the superintendent of works, without 
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notice given to the (Sompanv. The king gave Molibre the 
Salle du Palais Royal, but the machinery of the old theatre 
was maliciously destroyed* Meanwhile the older companies 
of the Marais and the JI6tel de Bourgogne attempted to 
lure away Molly’s troupe, but, as La Grange declares 
{Registre^ p. 26), “all the actors loved their chief, who 
united to extraordinary genius an honourable character 
and charming manner, which compelled them all to protest 
that they would never leave him, but always share his fet 
tunes.” While the new theatre was being put in order, 
the company played in the houses of the great, and before 
the king at the Louvre. In their new house (originally 
built by Richelieu) Moli^re began to play on 20th January 
1661. Moliere now gratified his rivals by a failure. Don 
Garde de Navarre^ a heavy tragi-comedy, which had long 
lain among liis jNipers, was first represented on 4th February 
1661. Either Moli6re was a poor actor outside comedy, 
or his manner was not sufficiently “stagy,” and, as he 
says, “ demoniac,” for the taste of the day. His opi>onents 
were determined that he could not act in tragi-comedy, and 
he, in turn, burlesqued their pretentious and exaggerated 
manner in a later piece. In the Prideuses (sc. ix.) Moliere 
had already rallied “ los grands com4diens ” of the H6t6l 
Bourgogne. “ Les autres,” he makes Mascarille say about 
his own troupe, “ sont des ignorants qui r^citent comme 
Ton parle, ils ne savent i>as faire ronfier les vers.” All this 
was likely to irritate the grands comediens^ and their friends, 
who avenged themselves on that unfortunate jealous prince, 
Don Gorcie de Navarre. The subject of this unsuccessful 
drama is one of many examples which show how Moline's 
mind was engaged with the serious or comic aspects of 
jealousy, a passion which he had soon cause to know most 
intimately. Meantime the everyday life of the stage went 
on, and the doorkeeper of the Th^&tre St. Germain wcu) 
wounded by some revellers who tried to force their way 
into the house (La Grange, Registre), A year later, an 
Italian actor was stabbed in front of Moliere's house, where 
he had sought to take shelter (Companion, Nouvelles Piicesy 
p. 20). To these dangers actors were peculiarly subject : 
Moliere himself was frequently threatened by the marquises 
and others whose class he ridiculed on the stage, and there 
seems even reason to believe that there is some truth in 
the story of the angry marquis who rubbed the poet’s head 
against his buttons, thereby cutting his face severely. The 
story comes late (1725) into his biography, but is supported 
by a passage in the contemporary play, Zelinde (Paris, 
1663, scene viii.). Before E^ter, MolilTe asked for two 
shares in the profits of his company, one for himself, and 
one for his wife, if he married. 'Diat fatal step was already 
contemplated (La Grangs). On 24th June he brought 
out for the first time VRcole des Maris, The general idea 
of the piece is as old as Menander, and Moli6re was 
promptly accused of pilfering from the AdeXphi of Terence. 
One of ih&ficdles of the comedy is borrowed from a story 
as old, at least, as Boccaccio, and still amusing in a novel 
by Charles de Bernard. It is significant of Moli&re's talent 
that the grotesque and baffled j)atemal wooer, Sganarelle, 
like several other butts in Moliere's comedy, does to a 
certain extent win our sympathy and pity as well as our 
laughter. The next new piece was Les Fasduux^ a cmAdie- 
ballet, the Comedy of ^res, played before the king at 
Fouquet's house at Vaux le Vicomte (August 16-20, 1661). 
The comedians, without knowing it, were perhaps the real 
“ fascheux ” on this occasion, for Fouquet was absorbed in 
the schemes of his insatiable ambition {Quo non ascendam f 
says his motto), and the king was organizing the arrest 
and fall of Fouquet, his rival in the affections of La 
Valli^re. The author of the prologue to Les Fascheuae, 
Pellisson, a friend of Fouquet's, was arrested along with 
the superintendent of finance. Pellisson's prologue and 
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name were retained in later editions. In the dedication 
to the king Moli^re says that Louis suggested one scene 
(that of the Sportsman), and in another place he mentions 
that the piece was written, rehearsed, and played in a 
fortnight. The fundamental idea of the play, the inter- 
ruptions by bores, is suggested by a satire of R^gnier’s, 
and that by a satire of Horace. Perhaps it may have been 
the acknowledged suggestions of the king which made 
gossips declare that Moli^re habitually worked up hints 
and mhnoirea given him by persons of quality (Nouvtlles 
NouvdleBy 1663). 

In February 1662 Molihre married Armande B6jard. 
The date is given thus in the BegUtre of La Grange : 
** Mardy 14, Lea Visionnaires, L’l&^ol des M. 

Port. Visite chez M* d’Equeuilly.” 

And on the margin he has painted a blue circle, his way of 
recording a happy event, with the words, “ mariage de M. 
de Moli^re au sortir de la Visite.” M. Loiseleur gives the 
date in one passage as 29th February, in another as 20th 
February. But La Orange elsewhere mentions the date 
as “Shrove Tuesday,” which was, it seems, 14th Febiniary. 
Elsewhere M. Loiseleur makes the date of the marriage a 
vague day “in January.” The truth is that the marriage 
contract is dated 23d January 1662 (Souli4, Documents^ p. 
203). Where it is so difficult to establish the date of the 
marriage, a simple fact, it must be infinitely harder to dis- 
cover the truth as to the conduct of Madame Moli^re. The 
abominable assertions of the anonymous libel, Les Intrigues 
de et edits de sa Femme; on la Fameuse Comedienne 

(1688), have found their way into tradition, and are accepted 
by many biographers. But M. Livet and M. Bazin have 
proved that the alleged lovers of Madame Moli^re were 
actually absent from France, or from the court, at the 
time when they are reported, in the libel, to have conquered 
her heart. A conversation between Chapelle and Moli^re, 
in which the comedian is made to tell the story of his 
wrongs, is plainly a mere fiction, and is answered in 
Grimarest by another dialogue between Moliere and Rohault, 
in which Moliere only complains of a jealousy which he 
knows to be unfounded. It is noticed, too, that the con- 
temporary assailants of Moliere counted him among jealous, 
but not among deceived, husbands. The hideous accusation 
brought by the actor Montfleury, that Molifere had married 
his own daughter, Louis XIV. answered by becoming the 
godfather of Moli^re’s child. The king, indeed, was a 
firm friend of the actor, and, when Moliere was accused of 
impiety on the production of Don Juan (1665), Louis gave 
him a i>en8ion. We need not try to make Madame Moliere 
a vertu, as French ladies of the theatre say, but it is certain 
that the charges against her are unsubstantiated. It is 
generally thought that Moliere drew her portrait in Le 
Bourgeois GentUhomme^ acte iii. sc. ix., “ elle est capri- 
cieuse, mais on soufire tout des Belles.” 

From 1662 onwai*ds Moliere suffered the increasing 
hatred of his rival actors. La Grange mentions the visit 
of Floridor and Montfleury to the queen-mother, and 
their attempt to obtain equal favour, “la troupe de Moliere 
leur donnant beaucoup de jalouzie” (12th August 1662). 
On 26th December was played for the first time the 
admirable Dcole des Femmes^ which provoked a literary 
war, and caused a shower of “paper bullets of the brain.” 
The innocence of Agnes was called indecency ; the sermon 
of Amolphe was a deliberate attack on Christian mysteries. 
We have not the space to discuss the religious ideas of 
Moliere ; but both in VBcole des Femmes and in Don Juan 
he does display a bold contempt for the creed of “ boiling 
chaldrons’’ and of a physical hell. A brief list of the 
plays and pamphlets provoked by L* Boole des Femmes is all 
we can offer in this place. 

December 26 , 1662 .— des Femmes, 
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Febroaiy 9, leSS^’-^Fouwttes Fbuvetles, by De Molike le 
accused of piffering from Strapexola. 

June X, 1668.— Moli^ro'e own piece, CriiifM de VSeoU dt» 
Femmes. In play Moliere retorts on the critics, and especially 
on his favourite butt, the critical marquis. 

August 1663. --2SHnde, a play by De Yis^, is printed. The scene 
is in^e shop of a seller of *lace, where persons of qiudity meet, and 
attack the reputation of **filomire,” that is, Moliere. He steals 
from the Italian, the Spanish, from Furetiire’s Francion, ** il lit tous 
lea vioux bouquins," he insults the noblesse, he insults Christianity, 
and so forth. 

November 17, 1663.— Por^ra^ du Peintre is printed,— an attack 
on Moli6re by Boursault. This piece is a detailed criticism, by 
several persons, of Vicole des F&nvms. It is pronounced dull, 
vul^r, farcied, obscene, and (what cliiefly vexed Moliere, who knew 
the danger of the accusation) impious, Terhaps the only biograph- 
ical matter we gain from Boursault’s play is the interestiM fact 
that Moliere was a tennis-player. On 4th November 1663 Moliere 
replied with L* Impromptu de Versailles, a udtty and merciless 
attack on his critics, in which Boursault was mentioned by name. 
The actors of the Hdtel de Bourgogne were parodied on the stage, 
and their art was ridiculed. 

The next scenes in this comedy of comedians were : — 

FloYom)SfexZO.^--~ThoPanSgyrique deV Fcoledes Femmes, byRobinet. 

December 7. — Blouse d I' Impromptu ; ou la Vengeance des Mar- 
quis, by De Vise. 

January 19, 1664. — V Impromptu de V Hdtel de Condi. It is a 
ipply by a son of Montfleury. 

March 17, 1664. — La Guerre Comique; ou Difense de VEcole des 
Femmes, 

1664. — Lettre stir tes Affaires du TJiidtre, published in Diversitis 
Oalantes, by the author of Zelindc. 

In all those quarrels the influence of Corneille was 
opposed to Moliere, while his cause was espoused by 
Boileau, a useful ally, when “ les comddiens et lea auteurs, 
depuis le efedre [Corneille ]] jusqu^k Thysope, sont diable- 
ment animds centre lui” {Impromptu de Versailles, sekne v.). 

Molikre's next piece was Le Mariage Force (15th Feb- 
ruary 1664), a farce with a ballet. The comic character 
of the reluctant bridegroom excites contemptuous pity, 
as well as laughter. From the end of April till 22d May 
the troupe was at Versailles, acting among the picturesque 
pleasures of that great festival of the king^s. The Princesse 
dBlide was acted for the first time, and the three first 
acts of Tartuffe were given. Molikre^s natural hatred of 
hypocrisy had not been diminished by the charges of blas- 
phemy which were showered on him after the Boole des 
Femmes, Tartuffe made enemies everywhere. Jansenists 
and Jesuits, like the two marquises in V Impromptu de 
Versailles, each thought the others were aimed at. Five 
years passed before Molikre got permission to play the 
whole piece in public. In the interval it was act^ before 
Madame, Condd, the legate, and was frequently read by 
Molikre in private houses. The Gazette of 17th May 1664 
(a paper hostile to Molikre) says that the king thought the 
piece inimical to religion. Louis was not at that time 
on good terms with ^e dhots, whom his amours scandal- 
ized; but, not impossibly, the queen-mother (then suffering 
from her fatal malady) disliked the play. A most violent 
attack on Molikre, “ that demon clad in human flesh,” was 
written by one Pierre Roull4 {Le Roy Glorieux au Monde, 
Paris, 1664). This fierce pamphlet was suppressed, but 
the king’s own copy, in red morocco with the royal arms, 
remains to testify to the bigotry of the author, who was 
cur6 of Saint Barth^lemy. According to Roull6, Molikre 
deserved to be sent through earthly to eternal fires. The 
play was prohibited, as we have seen, but in August 1665 
the king ^opted Moliere’s troupe as his servants, and gave 
them the title of “ troupe du roy,” This, however, did not 
cause Molikre to relax his efforts to obt^ permission for 
Tartuffe (or Tartufe, or Tartuffe, as it was variously spelled), 
and his perseverance was at length suooessfol. bis . 

thoughts were busy with contemporary hypocrisy is proved 
by certain scenes in one of his greatest pieces, the FeMin 
de Pierre, or Don Juan p5th Fe&uary 1665). The le^d 
of Don Juan was familw already on the Spamsh, Itdian, 
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and French stages, Moli^re made it a new thing : terrible 
and romantic in its portrait of nn grmd seigiMiur fmuvaU 
modem in its suggested sui^titution of la humainM 
for religion, comic, even among his comedies, by the mirth- 
ful chanscter of Sganarelle. The ^iece filled the theatre, 
but was stopped, probably by authority, after Easter. It 
was not printed by Moli^re, and even in 1682 the publi- 
cation of the full text was not permitted. Happily the 
copy of De la Eegnie, the chief of the police, escaped 
obliterations, and gave us the full scene of Don Juan and 
the Beg^r. The piece provoked a virulent criticism 
sur It FesUn de Pierre^ 1665). It is allowed 
that Moli^re has some farcical talent, and is not unskilled 
as a plagiarist, but he “ attacks the interests of Heaven,” 
“keeps a school of infidelity,” “insults the king,” “cor- 
rupts virtue,” “ofiends the queen-mother,” and so forth. 
Two replies were published, one of which is by some critics 
believed to show traces of the hand of Moli6ro. The king^s 
reply, as has been shown, was to adopt Moline’s company 
as his servants, and to pension them. V Amour liedecin^ 
a light comedy, appeared 22d September 1665, In this 
piece Molil*re, for the second time, attacked physicians. 
In December there w^as a quarrel with llacine about his 
play of Alexandre^ which he treacherously transferred to the 
Hotel de Bourgogne. June 4, 1666 saw the first repre- 
sentation of that famous play, Lt MUanthrope {ou L'Atra- 
hiliairt Amoureux^ as the original second title ran). This 
piece, perhaps the masterj^ieco of Molifere, was more suc- 
cessful with the critics, with the court, and with jjosterity 
than with the public. The rival comedians called it “a 
new style of comedy,” and so it was. The eternal passions 
and sentiments of human nature, modified by the influence 
of the utmost refinement of civilization, were the matter of 
the piece. The school for scandal kept by COlim^ne, with 
its hasty judgments on all characters, gave the artist a 
wide canvas. The peri>etual strife between the sensible 
optimism of a kindly man of the world (Philinte) and the 
smva indignaiio of a noble nature soured (Alceste) bu]>- 
plies the intellectual action. The humours of the joyously 
severe C41im^ne and of her court, especially of that death- 
less ndnor poet Oronte, supply the lighter comedy. Boileau, 
Lessing, Goethe have combined to give this piece the 
highest rank even among the comedies of Moliire. As to 
the “keys” to the characters, and the guesses about the 
original from whom Alceste was dra^vvii, they are as value- 
less as other contemporary tattle. 

A briefer summary must be given of the remaining years 
of the life of Moli^re. The attractions of Le Mitanihropt 
were reinforced (6th August) by those of the Medecin 
Mcdgr^ Luiy an amusing farce founded on an old fabliau. 
In December the court and the comedians went to Saint 
Germin, where, among other diversions, the pieces called 
M^licerte^ La Pastorale Comique (of which Moli^re is said 
to have destroyed the MS.), and the charming little piece 
Le SicUimy were performea. A cold and fatigue seem to 
have iiyured the health of Molifere, and we now hear of 
the consumptive tendency which was cruelly ridiculed in 
Momire Hypochondre. Moli^re was dou];>tless obliged to 
see too much of the distracted or pedantic physicians of an 
when medicine was the battlefield of tradition, super- 
stition, and nascent chemical science. On 17 th April 
1667 Eobinet, the rhyming g^tteer, says that the life of 
Moli6re was thought to 1^ in danger. On the 10th of 
June, however, he played in Le SicUim before the town. 
In the earlier months of 1667 Louis XIV. was with the 
army in Flanders. There were embassies sent from the 
comedy to the camp, and on 5th August it was apparent 
that Moli^re had overcome the royal scruples. Tartuffe 
was played, but Lamoignon stopped it after the first night. 
La Orange and La Torilli^e hastened to the camp, and 
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got the king’s promise that he would reconsider the matter 
on his return. MoliWs next piece (13th Janui^ 1668) 
was Amphitryony a free — a very free— adaptation from 
Plautus, who then seems to have engaged his attention, 
for not long afterwards he again borrowed from the ancient 
writer in UAvare, There is a controversy as to whether 
Amphitryon was meant to ridicule M. de Montespan, the 
husband of the new mistress of Louis XIY. Michelet has 
a kind of romance based on this probably groundless hypo- 
thesis. The king still saw the piece occasionally, after he 
had purged himself and forsworn sack under Madame de 
Maintenon, and probably neither he nor that devout lady 
detected any personal references in the coarse and witty 
comedy. As usual, Moliere was accused of plagiarizing, this 
time from Eotrou, who had also imitated Plautus. The 
next play was the immortal George Dandin (10th July), first 
played at a festival at Versailles. Probably the piece was 
a rapid palimpsest on the ground of one of his old farces, 
but the addition of these typical members of a county 
family, the De Sotenville, raises the work from farce to 
: satiric comedy. The story is borrowed from Boccaccio, 
but is of unknown age, and always new, — ^Adolphus Crosbie 
in The Small Uovse at Allington being a kind of modem 
George Dandin. Though the sad fortunes of this peasant 
with social ambition do not fail to make us pity him some- 
what, it is being too refined to regard George Dandin as 
a comedy with a concealed tragic intention. Moliere 
must have been at work on L'Avare before George Dandin 
aj)})eared, for the new comedy after Plautus was first acted 
on 9th ^ptember. There is a tradition that the piece 
almost failed ; but, if unpopular in the first year of its pro- 
duction, it certainly gained favour before the death of its 
author. M, de Pourceaugnas (17th September 1669) was 
first acted at Chambord, for ^e amusement of the king. 
It is a rattling farce. The physicians, as usual, bore the 
brunt of Moli&e’s raillery, some of which is still applicable. 
Earlier in 1669 (5th February) Tartvffe was played at 
last, with extraor^nary success. Lee Amante Magnifiqueiy 
a comedy-ballet, was acted first at Saint Germain (10th 
Februaiy 1670). The king might have been expected to 
dance in the ballet, but from Eacine’s Britanniaue (13^ 
December 1669) the majestical monarch learned that 
Nero was blamed for exhibitions of this kind, and he did 
not wish to out-Nero Nero. Astrology this time took the 
place of medicine as a butt, but the satire has become 
obsolete, except, perhaps, in Turkey, where astrology is 
still a power. The Bourgeois Gentillummey too familiar 
to require analysis, was firet played on 23d October 1770. 
The lively Fourheriee de Scapin “ saw the footlights ” (if 
footlights there were) on 24th May 1671, and on 7th 
May we read in La Grange, “ les Eepetitions de Spsyche 
ont commanc4.” La Grange says the theatre was newly 
decorated and fitted with marines. A “concert of 
twelve violins” was also provided, the company being 
r^lute to have everything handsome about them. New 
singers were introduced, who did not refuse to sing un- 
masked on the stage. Quinault com|) 06 ed the words for 
the music, which was by Lulli ; Moli6re and Pierre Corneille 
collaborated in the dialogue of this magnificent opera, 
the name of which {Psyche) La Grange eventually learned 
how to spell. The Comtesse dEecarbagnas (2d February 
1672) was another piece for the amusement of the courts 
and made part of an entertainment called Le Ballet dee 
Ballets. In this play, a study of provincial manners, 
Moline attacked the financiers of the time in the person 
of M. Harpin. The comedy has little importance compared 
with Les Femmes Savantes (11th February), a severer Pr^ 
in which are satirized the vanity and affectation of 
sciolists, pedants, and the women who admire tihem. The 
satire is never out of date, and finds its modem form in 
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Lt M<md^ o& Von by H Failleioii. On the 17th 

February Madeleine B4jard died, and was buried at St 
Paul l^e did not go long before her old friend or lover, 
Moli^. His Manage Ford, founded, pethape, on a 
famous anecdote of Ue Gramont, was played on 8th 
July. On 7th August La Grange notes that Moli^re was 
indisposed, and there was no comedy. Moli^re’s son died 
on the lldi October. On 22d November the preparations 
for the Malade Imaginaire were begun. On 10th Feb- 
ruary 1673 the piece was acted for the first time. What 
occujTed on 17th February we translate from the EegiM^e 
of La Grange : — 

<<ThiB same day, about ten o’clock at niffbt after the 
Monsieur de Moliere died in his house, Rue de Kichelieu. 
played the part of the said Malade, suffering much from cold and 
mflammatibu, which caused a violent cough. In the violence of 
the cough he burst a vessel in his body, and did not live more 
than half an hour or three-quarters after the bursting of the vessel. 
His body is buried at 8t Joseph's, parish of St Eustache. There 
is a gravestone raised about a foot above the ground." 

Moli^re’s funeral is thus described in a letter, said 
to be by an eye-witness, discovered by M. Benjamin 
Fillon : — 

Tuesday, 2l8t Fobruaiy, about nine in the evening, was buried 
Jean Baptiste Poquelin Moli6re, tapisaier valet du chawbref and a 
famous actor. There was no procession, except three ecclesiastics ; 
four priests bore the body in a wooden bier covered with a pall, 
six children in blue carried candles in silver holders, and there 
were lack^s with burning torches of wax. The body . • . was 
taken to St Joseph’s churchyard, and buried at the foot of the 
cross. There was a great crowd, and some twelve hundred livres 
were distributed among the poor. The archbishop had given orders 
that Moliere should m interred without any ceremony, and had 
even forbidden the clergy of the diocese to do any service for him. 
Nevertheless a number of masses w'ere commanded to be said for 
the deceased." 


comedy, 
He had 


When an attempt was made to exhume the body of 
Moliire in 1792, the wrong tomb appears to have been 
opened. Unknown is the grave of Moliere. 

Moliere, according to Mile. Poisson, who had seen him 
in her extreme youth, was “ neither too stout nor too thin, 
tall rather than short ; he had a noble carriage, a good leg, 
walked slowly, and had a very serious expression. His 
nose was thick, hk mouth large with thick lips, his com- 
plexion brown, his eyebrows black and strongly marked, 
and it was his way of moving these that gave him his comic 
expression on the stage." ** His eyes seemed to search the 
deeps of men’s hearts,” says the author of Zelinde. The 
inventories printed by M. Soulid prove that Moliere was 
fond of rich dress, splendid furniture, and old books. The 
charm of his conversation is attested by the names of his 
friends, who were all the wits of the age, and the greater 
their genius the greater their love of Moliere. As an 
actor, friends and enemies agreed in recognizing him as 
most successful in comedy. His ideas of tragic declamation 
were in advance of his time, for he set his face against the 
prevalent habit of ranting. His i)rivate character was 
remarkable for gentleness, probity, generosity, and delicacy, 
qualities attest^ not only by anecdotes but by the evidence 
of documents. He is pro^bly (as Menander is lost) the 
greatest of all comic writers within the limits of social and 
refined as distinguished from romantic comedy, like that of 
Shakespeare, and of political comedy, like that of Aristo- 
phanes. He has the humour which is but a sense of the 
true value of life, and now takes the form of the most 
vivacious wit and the keenest observation, now of melan- 
choly, and pity, and wonder at the fortunes of mortal 
men. In the literature of France his is the greatest name, 
and in the literature of the modem drama the greatest 
after that of Shakespeare. Besides his contemplative genius 
he possessed an unerring knowledge of the theatre, the 
knowledge of a great actor and a great manager, and 
hence his plays can never cease to hold the stage, and to 


charm, if possible, even more in the performance than in 
the reading. 

There is no bic^pl^ of MoliMe on a level with the latest re* 
searches into his 1&. I^e best is probably that of M. Tasoherean, 
prefixed to an edition of his works l^wjm CmpUUa^ Paris, 1868). 
To this may be added Jules Loiseleur’s Lea Fointa Ohaeura de la 
Vie de Molikre^ Paris, 1877. We have seen that M. Loiseleur is 
not always accurate, but he is laborious. For other books it is 
enough to reconunend the excellent Bibliographie MolUreaqne of M. 
Paul Lacroix (1875), which is an all but multless guide. The best 
edition of Moli^re’s works for the purposes of the student is that 
published in Lea Qranda Fkrivama de la Frame (Hachette, Paris, 
1874-1882). The edition is still incomplete. It contains reprints 
of many contemporary tracts, and, with the Begiatre of La Orange, 
and the Collection Moliireaque of M. Lacroix, is the chief source of 
the facts stated in this notice, in cases where the rarity of d<^u- 
ments has prevented the writer from studyiim them in the original 
texts. Another valuable authority is the Eecherchea aur MolUre 
et aur aa FamUle of £d. Souli4 (1868). Lotheisen’s MolUre^ adn 
J^hen und adne Werhe (Frankfurt, 1880), is a respectable Ger- 
man compilation. Le MoVUrUU (Tresse, Paris, edited by M. Georm 
Monval) is a monthly serial, containing notes on Moliere and his 
plays, by a number of contributors. The essays, biographies, plays, 
and poems on Moliere are extremely numerous. The best guide to 
these i s the indii^nsable Bibliographie of M. Lacroix. The English 
biographies am few and as a rule atolutely untrustworthy. (A. L. ) 

MOLINA, Lms (1535-1600), a Spanish Jesuit, whom 
Pascal’s Lettrea dVun Provincial have rendered immortal, 
was born at Cuenca in 1 535. Having at the age of eighteen 
become a member of the Company of Jesus, he studied 
theology at Coimbra, and afterward became professor in 
the university of Evora, Portugal. From this post he 
was called, at the end of twenty years, to the choir of 
moral theology in Madrid, where he died on 12 th October 
1600. Besides other works he wrote Liheri arhitrii cum 
gratia donia^ divina praeacientia^ providerUia^ pradestinatione 
et reprohationCi concordia (4to, Lisbon, 1588); a com- 
mentary on the first part of the Summa of Thomas Aquinas 
(2 vols., fol., Cuenca, 1593) ; and a treatise De Juatitia et 
Jure (6 vols., 1593-1609). It is to the first of these that 
his fame is principally due. It was an attempt to reconcile, 
in words at least, the Augustinian doctrines of predestina- 
tion and grace with the Semipelagianism which, as shown 
by the recent condemnation of Bajus (q-v.), had become 
prevalent in the Homan Catholic Church. Assuming that 
man is free to perform or not to perform any act whatever, 
Molina maintains that this circumstance renders the grace 
of God neither unnecessary nor impossible : — not impossible, 
for God never fails to bestow grace upon those who ask it 
with sincerity ; and not unnecessary, for grace, although 
not an efiicient, is still a sufiScient cause of salvation. Nor, 
in Molina’s view, does his doctrine of free-will exclude 
predestination. The omniscient God, by means of His 

scientia media " (the phrase is Molina’s invention, though 
the idea is also to be found in his older contemporary 
Fonseca), or power of knowing future contingent events, 
foresees how we shall employ our own free-v^ and treat 
His proffered grace, and upon this foreknowledge He can 
found His pred^tinating decrees. These doctrines, although 
in harmony with the prevailing feeling of the Boxnan 
Catholic Church of the period, and further recommended 
by their markeddopposition to the teachings of Luther and 
Calvin, excited violent controversy in some quarters, 
especially on the part of the Dominicans, and at last 
rendered it necessaiy for the pope (CJlement VIII.) to 
interfere. At first (^1594) he simply exyoined silence on 
|x)th parties so far as Spain was concerned ; but idtimately, 
in 1 598, he appointed the Congregatio de Auxiliis Gratise " 
for the settlement of the dispute, which became more aind 
more a party one. After holding very numerous sessionsi 
the congregation” was able to decide nothing, and in 
1607 its meetings were suspended by Paul V., who 
announced his intention of hinusielf pronouncing judgment 
in due time. He contented himself, however, in 1611, 
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with prohibiting all further diecuasion of the question ** de 
auziliis,” and studious efforts were made to control the 
publication even of commentaries on Aquinas. The 
Molinist subsequently passed into the Jansenist controversy, 
and it is as a champion of Jansenism that Pascal in the 
Provincial Letters attacks Molina and the scietUia media 
{see Jansenism). 

MOLINE, a city of the United States, in Eock Island 
oounty, Illinois, is situated in a picturesque district on the 
left bank of the Mississippi, opposite the upper end of Bock 
Ldand. First settled in 1832, the town was organized as 
a city in 1872. It is noted for its water-power, developed 
and maintained by the Oovemment, and for the number and 
importance of its manufacturing establishments. By means 
of a <lii.Tn nearly a mile in length, from the Illinois shore 
to the island, an almost uniform head of 7 feet of water is 
obtained, which is used in driving the machinery of the 
Oovemment arsenal on the island, and in supplying power 
to several factories. Beds of bituminous cod are mined in 
che neighbourhood, and three lines of railway pass through 
the city, affording with the river ample means of communi- 
cation. The most prominent manufactures are agricultural 
implements and machinery generally, waggons, organs, 
paper, and stoves. Moline h^ nine churches, a complete 
system of graded free schools, including a high school, and 
a free library. The population increased from 4066 in 
1870 to 7805 in 1880, and with the suburbs the number 
is now estimated at 12,000. 

MOLINOS, Mioukl dk (1627 -c. 1696), a Simnish 
priest whose name is intimately associated with that type 
of religion known in Italy and Sjiain during the latter 
half of the 17 th century as Quietism, was bom of good 
family in the diocese of ^ragossa, on 21st December 1627. 
Having entered the priesthocd, he settled about his fortieth 
year in Borne, where he speedily rose to high repute as a 
father confessor, and gained many distinguished friends, 
among whom were several cardinals, including Odescalchi 
(afterwards Innocent XL, 1676). In 1675 he published at 
Borne a small duodecimo volume entitled Gui^ epirituale 
che dieinvolffc Vanima e la conduce per IHrUerior camino alV 
acquieto della perfetta contemplazione e del ficco tesoro della 
pace interiore^ which was soon afterwards followed by the 
JSreve trattato della cottidiana communtone, usually bound 
up with it in later editions. The work, which breathes a 
spirit of simple and earnest piety, is designed to show how 
inward peace may be found by what may be called con- 
templative or passive prayer, by obedience, by frequent 
communion, and by inward mortification; it was widely 
circulated, and greatly increased the popularity of its 
author, whom Innocent XI. after his elevation provided 
with rooms in the Vatican, and is said to have also taken 
as his spiritual director. Its doctrine of the passivity of 
the highest contemplation and purest .prayer does not 
appear to have raised the slightest discussion until after 
the publication, in 1681, of the Concordia tra la faticae 
la quiete neW oratione^ by the Jesuit preacher, Paolo Segneri. 
Although scrupulously refraining from any mention of 
the name of Molinos, and indeed displapng considerable 
moderation as a controversialist, Segneri by this tract and 
by another with which he followed it up brought upon 
himself much unpopularity; and so great did the excitement 
become that a committee was at last appointed by the 
Inquisition to investigate his own views as well as to 
examine the writings of Molinos and of his friend Petrucci 
(author of La corUemplanone mUtka cuiquistata). The 
report (1682) was entirely favourable to the doctrines of the 
Ovida SpintncUef the writings of Segneri being censured 
as scandalous and heretical ; but in 1685, in consequence 
of representations made to the pope by Louis XIV., under 
the Jeeoit influence of Fhre La Chaise^ both Petrucci and 


Molinos were laid under arrest, and the papers of the latter, 
including a voluminous correspondence, seized. Petrucci 
was soon afterwards liberated, and relieved from further 
persecution by the gift of a cardinal^s hat; but, after Molinos 
had languish^ in confinement for two years, suddenly 200 
persons, many of them of high rank, were also apprehended 
*by order of the Inquisition for what were then for the first 
time called “ Quietist ’’ opinions. In 1687 the pope signi- 
fied his approval of the condemnation pronounced by the 
Inquisition on sixty-eight doctrines imputed to Molinos. 
The ‘‘heretic'' forthwith “ abjured " these, and tlius escaped 
the flames inde^ but did not regain his liberty. Of his 
later years nothing is known ; according to the most prob- 
able accounts he languished in imprisonment until 28th 
December 1696. 

The evidence on which certain charges of immorality against 
Molinos wore based is unknown, and the degree of his responsibility 
for certain of the condemned propositions is obscure ; but a perusal of 
the Ouida Spiriiuale at least does not disclose to the canmd reader 
any reason wherefore Molinos should not have been tolerated within 
a church which has canonized St Theresa. Tlie explanation of the 
treatment to which he was subjected is most probably to be sought 
rather in the negative than in the positive aspects of his teaching, 
and still more in the passing exigencies ox party politics. As 
Tholuck romaiks, it was hardly to be expected that the Society of 
Jesus should regard os otlierwise than highly dangerous a man who 
^ declared confession and otUtoard mortification to be work only 
for beginners, who himself abstained from confessing for twelve 
j^ears on end, by whose advice countless monks and nuns liad 
thrown aside chaplets, images, and reliques, that they might 
worship God in the spirit, and wbo, moreover, stood well vuth 
the fashionable world and with the pope himself. The Ouida 
SpirUuale was published in Spanish at Madrid in 1676, and fre- 
quently afterwards ; it was also translated into Latin (Manuduetio 
SpiritualiHt Loipsic, 1687) by A. H. Francko, the well-known 
German pietist and philanthropist, and an English version (The 
sjnrUual quide, which diaentaiiglea the aoul and brings it by the 
inward way to the getting qf perfect, contemplation and the rich 
treasure of etenml peace: with a briqf treatise concerning daily 
ermmunion) appeared in 1688. Tlie xnaterials for a histoiy of 
the Quietist controvert are very ftilly ^von in the third volume 
of Gottfried Arnold’s KirchcnAiud Ketzerhistorie, See also Heppe, 
OcschvMe der quietistischen Mystik in der Katkolischen Kirche 
(Berlin, 1876); Tholuck's article on “Molinos” in Herzog's 
JteaUn^klopddxe ; and Bigelow, Molinos the Quietist^ New Yoi^, 
1882. 

MOLISE, now Campobasso, a province of Italy, stretch- 
ing twenty miles along the coast of the Adriatic, and 
bounded by the Abruzzi (Chieti and Aquila), Terra di 
Lavoro (Caserta), Benevento, and Capitanata (Foggia). 
Most of it lies on the north-eastern side of the A|jennine6, 
and is watered by the Bifemo, the Forlone, and the Trigno ; 
but it also includes the country on the other side which 
contains the head streams of the Voltumo. About five- 
sixths of the surface may be described as mountainous or 
hilly, the loftiest range being the Matese on the borders 
towaitlB Benevento, with its highest point in Monte 
Miletto, 6750 feet. The population, which increased from 
346,007 in 1861 to 365,434 in 1881, is mainly dependent 
on 2 )astoral and agricultiural pursuits, neither manufactures 
nor trade being highly developed. According to the census 
of 1871, there were six places with more than 5000 inhabit- 
ants — Campobasso, 12,890; Biccia, 8123; Isemia, 7715; 
Agnone, 7147 ; Cascalende, 6217 ; and Larino, 5357 ; accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, 21 of the 133 communes had a 
IX)pulation exceeding 4000. 

The Molise territory was in ancient times part of the country of 
the Sabines and Samnites. Under the Lombards it was included 
in the duchy of Benevento ; but the districts of Sepiuo, Boiano, 
and Iscmia were cut off to form a domain for the Bulgarians who had 
come to assist King Qrimoald. About two centuries later this became 
the conntship of Boiano, and the name was soon after changed to 
countship of Molise, probably because the lordship was held by Ugone 
di Molisio, or Molise. Attached under Frederick 11. to the Terra di 
Lavoro, and at a later date incorporated with Capitanata, the district 
did not i^n become an independent province till 1811. In 1861 
it surrendered fiftemi communes to Benevento, and received thirteen 
from Terra di Lavoro. 
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T he MoUusca fonn one of the great “ phyla,” or sub- 
kingdoms of the Animal Pedigree or Kingdom. 
Literary History of the Growp , — ^The shell-beanng forms 
belonging to this group which were known to Linnaeus were 
placed by him (in 1748) in the third order of his class 
Vermes under the name “Testacy” whilst the Echino- 
derms, Hydroids, and Annelids, with the naked Molluscs, 
formed his second order, term^ “ Zoophyta.” Ten years 
later he replaced the name ‘‘Zoophyta” by ** MoUusca,” 
which was thus in the first instance appli^, not to the 
MoUusca at present so termed, but to a group consisting 
chiefly of other organisms, GraduaUy, however, the term 
MoUusca became used to include those MoUusca formerly 
placed among the ^^Testacea,” as weU as the naked MoUusca. 

It is important to observe that the term /laAdicia, of which 
MoUusca is merely a Latinized form, was used by Aristotle 
to indicate a group consisting of the Cuttle-fishes only. 

The definite erection of the MoUusca into the j^sition 
of one of the groat primary groups of the animal kingdom 
is due to George Cuvier (1788-1800), who largely occupied 
himself with thedissection of representatives of this type (1).^ 
An independent anatomical investigation of the MoUusca 
had been carried on by the remarkable NeapoUtan natur- 
alist Poli (1791), whose researches (2) were not published 
until after his death (1817), and were foUowed by the 
beautiful works of another Neapolitan zoologist, the illus- 
trious DeUe Chiaje (3). 

The ** embranchement ” or sub-kingdom MoUusca, as de- 
fined by Cuvier, included the foUowing classes of shell-fish : — 
1, the cuttles or poulps, under the name Cephalopoda; 2, 
the snails, whelks, and slugs, both terrestrial and marine, 
under the name Gastropoda; 3, the sea-butterflies or 
winged-snails, under the name Pteropoda ; 4, the clams, 
mussels, and oysters, under the name Acephala ; 5, the 
lamp-shells, under the name Braghiopoda ; 6, the sea- 
squirts or ascidians, under the name Nuda ; and 7, the 
barnacles and sea-acoms, under the name Cirrhopoda. 

The main limitations of the sub-kingdom or phylum 
MoUusca, as laid down by Cuvier, and the chief divisions 
thus recognized within its Umits by him, hold good to the 
present day. At the same time, three of the classes con- 
sidered by him as MoUusca have been one by one removed 
from that association in consequence of improved know- 
ledge, and one additional class, incorporated since his day 
with the MoUusca with general approval, has, after more 
than forty year^ been again detached and assigned an 
independent position owing to newly-acquired knowledge. 

The first of Cuvier’s classes to be removed from the Mol- 
lusca was that of the Cirrhopoda. Their affinities with the 
lower Crustacea were recognized by Cuvier and his contem- 
poraries, but it was one of the brilliant discoveries of that 
remarkable and too-little-honoured naturalist, J. Vaughan 
Thompson of Cork, which decided their position as Crus- 
tacea. The metamorphoses of the Cirrhopo^ were described 
and figured by him in 1830 in a very complete manner, 
and the legitimate conclusion as to their affinities was for- 
mulated by him (4). Thus it is to Thompson (1830), and 
not to Burmeister (1834), as erroneously stated by Kefer- 
stein, that the merit of this discovery belongs. The next 
class to be removed from Cuvier’s MoUusca was that of the 
Nuda, better known as Tunicata. In 1866 the Russian 
embryologist Kowalewsky startled the zoological world with 
a minute account of the developmental changes of Ascidia, 
one of the Tunicata (5), and it became evident that the 

^ These figures refer to the bibliography at the end of the article, 
p. 695. 


affinities of that class were with the Yertebrata, whilst their 
structural agreements With MoUusca were only supeifloiaL 
The last class which has been removed from the Cuvierian 
MoUusca is that of the Lamp-shells or Brachiopoda. The 
history of its dissociation is connected with that of the 
class, viz., the Polyzoa or Bryozoa, which has been both 
added to and again removed from the MoUusca between 
Cuvier’s date and the present day. The name of J. 
Vaughan Thompson is again that which is primarily con- 
nected with the history of a MoUuscan cl^. In 1830 
he pointed out that among the numerous kinds of pol 3 rpB” 
at that time associated by naturaUsts with the Hydroids, 
there were many which h^ a peculiar and more elaborate 
type of organization, and for these he proposed the name 
Polyzoa (6). Subsequently (7) they were termed Bryozoa 
by Ehrenberg (1831). 

Henri MUne-Edwards in 1844 demonstrated (8) the affi- 
nities of the Polyzoa with the MoUuscan class Brachiopoda, 
and proposed to associate the three classes Brachiopoda, 
Polyzoa, and Tunicata in a large group MoUuscoidea,” 
coordinate with the remaining classes of Cuvier’s MoUusca, 
which formed a group retaining the name MoUusca. By 
subsequent writers the Polyzoa have in some cases been kept 
apart from the MoUusca and classed with the Vermes ; ” 
whilst by others (including the present writer) they have, 
together with the Brachio^a, been regarded as true Mol- 
lusca. The recent investigation by Mr. CaldweU (1882) 
of the developmental history of Phoronis (9), together 
with other increase of knowledge, has now, however, estab- 
lished the conclusion that the agreement of structure 
supposed to obtain between Polyzoa and true MoUusca is 
delusive ; and accordingly they, together with the Brachi- 
opoda, have to be removed from the MoUuscan phylum. 
Further details in regard to this, the last revolution in Mol- 
luscan classification, wiU be found in the article Polyzoa. 

As thus finally purified by successive advances of em- 
bryological research, the MoUusca are reduced to the 
Cuvierian classes of Cephalopoda, Pteropoda, Gastropoda, 
and Acephala. Certain modifications in the disposition of 
these classes are naturaUy enough rendered necessary by 
the vast accumulation of Imowledge as to the anatomy and 
embryology of the forms comprised in them during fifty 
years. Foremost amongst those who have within that 
period laboured in this group are the French zoologists 
Henri Milne-Edwards (20) and Lacaze Duthiers (21), to 
the latter of whom we owe the most accurate dissections 
and beautiful iUustrations of a number of diflerent types. 
To Kolliker (22), Gegenbaur (23), and more recently Spengel 
(24), amongst Qerman anatomists, we are indebted for 
epo^-making researches of the same kind. In England, 
Owen’s anatomy of the Pearly Nautilus (10), Huxley’s dis- 
cussion of the general morphology of we MoUusca (11), 
and Lankester’s embryological investigations (12), have 
aided in advancing our Imowledge of the group. Two 
remarkable works of a systematic character dealing with 
the MoUusca deserve mention here — the Manwd of the 
MoUusca by the late Dr. S. P. Woodward, a model of clear 
systematic exposition, and the exhaustive treatise on the 
Malacozoa or Weichthiere by the late Professor Keferstam 
of Gottingen, published as part of Brozm’s Classm und 
Ordnungm des ThUr-Rdcks, The latter work is the most 
completely iUustrated and most exhaustive survey of exist- 
ing knowledge of a large division of the animal kingdom 
which has ever been produced, and, whilst forming a monu- 
ment to its lamented author, places the student of Mol- 
luscan morpholo^ in a pecuUarly favourable position. 
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Claues of the Mollwca . — ^The classes of the Mollosca 
which we recognize are as follows : — 

Phylum Mollusca. 

Branch A*— Glossophora. Branch B.^Lipooephala 

(=Acephala, Ouvier). 

OImb 1.— Gastropoda, Class 3 b— Lamellibranchia 

J5r. a. — laoplefitra, (Syn. Conchifera). 

IkampUs — ChltoDi Neo- Examples — Oyster, Mussel, 

xnenia. Clam, Cockle. 

Br, b. — Anisopleura, 

Examples— lAmpett Whelk, 

Suail, Slug. 

Class 2.— SCAPHOPODA. 

.Ea!a?7ipZs— Tooth-shell. 

Class 3.— Cephalopoda. 

Br. a, — Pteropocia. 

Examples — Hyaleea, Pneu- 
moaermon. 
h, — Siphontmoda. 

Examples — Cut- 
ties, Poulp. 

General Characters of the Mollusca , — The forms com- 
prised in the above groups, whilst exhibiting an extreme 
range of variety in shape, as may be seen on comparing 
an Oyster, a Cuttle-fish, and a Sea-slug such as Doris; 
whilst adapted, some to life on dry land, others to the 
depths of the sea, others to rushing streams ; whilst capable, 
some of swimming, others of burrowing, crawling, or jump- 
ing, some, on the other hand, fixed aind immobile ; some 
amongst the most formidable of carnivores, others feed- 
ing on vegetable mud, or on tlie minutest of microscopic 
organisms — yet all agree in possessing in common a very 
considerable number of structiu’al details which are not 
possessed in common by any other animals. 

The structural features which the Mollusca do p08.se88 
in common with other animals belonging to other great 
phyla of the animal kingdom are those characteristic of 
the Coelomata, one of the two great grades (tlie other and 
lower being that of the Coelentera) into which the higher 
animals, or Enterozoa as distinguishedifrom the Protozoa, 
are divided (13). The Enterozoa all commence their indivi- 
dual existence as a single cell or ])lastid, which multiplies 
itself by transverse division. Unlike the cells of the Proto- 
zoa, these embryonic cells of the Enterozoa do net remain each 
like its neighbour and capable of independent life, but pro- 
ceed to arrange themselves in two layers, taking the form 
of a sac. The cavity of the two-cell-layored sac or Diblas- 
tula thus formed is the primitive gut or akoh-entkron. 
In the Coelentera, wliatcver subsequent changes of shape 
the little sac may undergo as it grows up to be Polyp or 
Jelly-fish, the original arch-enteron remains as the one 
cavity pervading all regions of the body. In the C’ccdomata 
the arch-enteron becomes in the course of devcl()i)Dient 
divided into two totally distinct cavities shut off from one 
another — an axial cavity, the met-enteron, which retains 
the function of a digestive gut ; and a peri-axial cavity, 
the C(ELOM or body-cavity, which is essentially the blood- 
space, and receives the nutritive products of digestion and 
the waste products of tissue-change by osmosis. The 
Mollusca agree in being Coelomate with the phyla Verte- 
brata, Platyhelmia (Flat-worms), Echinodeiana, Appendicu- 
lata (Insects, Einged-worms, &c.), and others, — in fact, 
with all the Enterozoa except the Sponges, Corals, Polyps, 
and Medusas. 

In common with all other Coelomata, the Mollusca 
are at one period of life possessed of a prostomium 
or region in front of the mouth, which is the essential 
portion of the “ head,” and is connected with the property 
of forward locomotion in a definite direction and the steady 
carriage of the body (as opposed to rotation of the body 
on its long axis). As a result, the Ccelomata, and with 
them the Mollusca, present (in the first instance) the general 
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condition of body known as bilatxbal symmetby; the 
dorsal is differentiated from the ventral surface, whilst a 
right and a left side similar to, or rather the complements 
of, one another are permanently established. In common 
with all other Coelomata, the Mollusca have the mouth and 
first part of the alimentary canal which leads into the 
met-enteron formed by a special invagination of the outer 
layer of the primitive body-wall, not to be confounded with 
that which often, but not always, accompanies the ante- 
cedent formation of the arch-enteron; this invagination 
is termed the stomod^um. Similarly, an anal aperture is 
formed in connexion with a special invagination which 
meets the hinder |)art of the met-enteron, and is termed 
the PROCTOD-EUM. 

In common with many (if not all) Coelomata, the Mol- 
lusca are provided with at least one pair of tube-like organs, 
ivhich open each by one end into the coelom or body cavity, 
and by the other end to the exterior, usually in the neigh- 
bourhood of the anus. These are the nephripia. 

Like all other Coelomata, the Mollusca are also provided 
with special groups of cells forming usually paired or median 
growths upon the walls of the coelomic cavity, the cells 
being specially possessed of reproductive power, and dif- 
ferentiated as egg-cells and sperm-cells. These are the 
oonaps. As in other Cadomata, the cells of the gonads 
may escape to the exterior in one of two ways — either 
tlirough the nephridio, or, on the other hand, by special 
apertures. 

As in all other Ccelomata, the cells, which build up 
respectively the primary outer layer of the body, the 
lining layer of the met-enteron, and the lining layer of the 
ccelom, are multiplied and differentiated in a variety of 
ways in the course of growth from the early embryonic 
condition. Tissues are formed by the adhesion of a num- 
ber of similarly modified cells in definite tracts. As in all 
Coelomata, there is a considerable variety of tissues char- 
acterized by, and differentiated in relation to, particular 
physiological activities of the organism. Not only the 
Ctelomata but also many C^telentera show, in addition to 
the EPiTHELiA (the name given to tissue which bounds a 
free surface, whether it be that of the outer body-wall, of 
the gut, or of a blood-space), also deeper lying tissues, 
of which the first to appear is muscular tissue, and the 
second nervous tissue. 

The ej)ithelia are active in throwing off their constituent 
cells (blood-corpuscles from the wall of the coelom), or in 
producing secretions (glands of body-wall and of gut), or 
in forming horny or calcareous i)lates, spines, and pro- 
cesses, known as cutioular products (shells and bristles 
of the body-wall, tooth of the tongue, gizzard, <kc.). 

In the Mollusca, as in all other Coelomata, in correspond- 
ence with the primary bilateral symmetry and in relation 
to the special mechanical conditions of the prostomium, 
the nervous tissue which is in Coelentera, and even in Flat- 
worms, diffused over the whole body in networks, tends 
to concentrate in jmired lateral tracts, having a special 
enlargement in the prostomium. The earlier plexiform 
arrangement is retained in the nervous tissue of the walls 
of the alimentary canal of many Coelomata, whilst a con- 
centration to form large nerve-masses (ganglia), to which 
numerous afferent and efferent fibres are attached, affects 
the nervous tissue of the body-wall. 

In all Coelomata, including Mollusca, muscular tissue is 
developed in two chief layers, one subjacent to the deric or 
oqter epithelium (somatic musculature), and a second sur- 
rounding the alimentary canal (splanchnic musculature). 
Thus, primarily, in Coelomata the body has the character of 
two muscular sacs or tubes, placed one within the other 
and separated from one another by the coelomic space. 
The somatic musculature is the more copious and develops 
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▼ery generally an outer circular layer (i,e,f a layer in which 
the muscular fibres run in a direction transverse to the 
long axis of the body) and a deeper longitudinal layer ; 
to these oblique and radiating fibres may be added. The 
splanchnic musculature, though more delicate, exhibits a 
circular layer nearer the enteric epithelium, and a longi- 
tudinal layer nearer the ccnlomic surface. 

In Coelomata and in many Coelentera there are found 
distributed between the tracts of muscular tissue, bounding 
them and giving strength and consistency also to the walls 
of the body, of the alimentary canal, of the coelom, and of 
the various organs and tissue-masses (such as nerve-centres, 
gonads, connected with these, tracts of tissue the 
function of which is skeletal. The skeletal tissue of 
Mollusca, in common with that of other Coelomata, exhibits 
a wide range of minute structure, and is of differing density 
in various parts ; it may be fibrous, membranous, or carti- 
laginous. The Mollusca, in common with the other Coelo- 
mata, exhibit a remarkable kind of association between the 
various forms of skeletal tissue and the epithelium which 
lines the coelomic cavity. The coelomic cavity contains a 
liquid wliich is albuminous in chemical composition (blood- 
lymph or HiEMOLYMPn), and into this liquid cells are shed 
from the coelomic epithelium. They float therein and are 
known as blood coepuscles or lymph coepuscles. The 
coelomic space with its contained huemolymph is not usually 
in Coelomata, and is not in Mollusca, a simple even-walled 
cavity, but is broken up into numerous passages and re- 
cesses by the outgrowths, both of the alimentary canal and 
of its own walls. By the adhesion of its opposite walls, 
and by an irregularity in the process of increase of its area 
during growth, the coelom becomes to a very large extent a 
spongy system of intercommunicating lacunjj or irregular 
spaces, filled with the coelomic fluid. At the same time, the 
coelomic space has a tendency to push its way in the form of 
narrow canals and sinuses between tlie layers of skeletal tissue, 
and thus to permeate together with the skeletal tissue in 
the form of a spongy, or it may be a tubular, network all 
the ai»]>arcntly solid jwrtions of the animal body. This 
association of the nutritive and skeletal functions is accom- 
jmnied by a complete identity of the tissues concerned in 
these functions. Not -only is there complete gradation 
from one variety of skeletal tissue to another from 
membranous to fibrous, and from fibrous to cartilaginous) 
even in respect of the form of the cells and their intercellular 
substance, but the coBlomic epithelium, and consequently 
the liiemolymph with its floating corpuscles derived from 
that epithelium, is brought into the same continuity. The 
skelet^ and blood-containing and -producing tissues in fact 
form one widely-varying but continuous whole, which may 
be called the skeleto-trophic system op tissues. 

In many Ca'lomata not only do the skeletal tissues 
allow the coelomic si)ace with its fluid and corpuscles to 
penetrate between their layers, but a special mode of 
extension of that space is found, which consists in the 
hollowing out of the solid substance of elongated cells 
having the form of fibres, wiiich thus become tubular, 
and, admitting the nutritive fluid, serve as channels for 
its distribution. These are “ capillary vessels,” and it has 
yet to be showm that such are formed in the Mollusca. 
Larger vessels, however, concerned in guiding the move- 
ment of the ceeloniic fluid in special directions are very 
usually developed in the Mollusca, as in other Coelomata, 
by the growth of skeletal tissue around what are at first 
iU-defined extensions of the coelomic space. In this way 
a portion of the coelomic space becomes converted into 
vessels, whilst a large part remains with irregular walls 
extending in every direction between the skeletal tissues 
and freely communicating with the system of vessels. As 
in many other Coelomata, muscular tissue grows around 
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the largest vessel formed from the primitive coelom, which 
thus becomes a contractile organ for propelling the blood-, 
lymph fluid. This heart” has in Mollusca, as in most 
other Coelomata in which it is developed, a dor^ position. 
A communication of the blood-lymph space with the 
exterior by means of e* pore situat^ in the foot or else- 
where has been very generally asserted to be characteristic 
of Mollusca. It h^ been maintained that water is intro- 
duced by such a pore into the blood, or admitted into a 
special series of water-vessels. It has also been asserted 
that the blood-fluid is expelled by the Mollusca from these 
same pores. Eecent investigation (14) has, however, made 
it probable that the pores are the pores of secreting glands, 
and do not lead into the vascular system. There is, it there- 
fore appears, no admission or expulsion of water ^ough 
such pores in connexion wdth the blood, although in some 
other Coelomata it is established that water is taken into 
the coelomic space through a pore (Echinoderms), whilst in 
some others there is no doubt that ^e coelomic hsemolymph 
is occasionally discharged in quantity through pores of defi- 
nite size and character (EartWorm, &c.). 

We have thus seen that the Mollusca possess, in common 
with the other Coelomata — 1, a body composed of a vast 
nuniber of cells or plastids, arranged so as to form a sac- 
like body-wall, and within that a second sac, the met-enterony 
the wall of which is separated from the first by a coelom or 
blood-lymph space ; 2, a stomodseum and a proctodseum ; 
3, a prostomium, together with a differentiated dorscU and 
ventral surface, and consequently right and left sides, t.s., 
bilateral symmetry; 4, a pair of nephridiai 5, gonads 
developed on the wall of the coelom ; 6 , deric epithelium 
(producing horny and calcareous deposits on its surface), 
cTiteric epithelium, and coelomic epithelium; 7, laterally 
paired masses of nerve-tisstte, especially large in the pro- 
stomial region (nervo-centres or ganglia) ; 8, muscular 
insme, forming a somatic tunic and a splanchnic tunic ; 9, 
skeleto-trophic tissues, consisting of membranous, fibrous, and 
cartilaginous supporting tissues, and of blood-vessels and the 
walls of bloodrS^Hms, the coelomic epithelium, and the liquid 
tissue known as heemolymph (commonly blood). 

Schematic Mollusc, — Starting from this basis of structural 
features common to them and the rest of the Coelomata, 
we may now point out what are the peculiar developments 
of structure wliich characterize the Mollusca and lead to 
the inference that they are members of one peculiar branch 
or phylum of the animal pedigree. In attempting thus to 
set forth the dominating structural attributes of a great 
group of organisms it is not possible to make use of arbi- 
trary definitions. Of Mollusca, as of other great phyla, it 
is not possible categorically to enunciate a series of struc- 
tural peculiarities which will be found to be true in refer- 
ence to every member of the group. We have to remember 
that the process of adaptation in the course of long ages 
of development has removed in some cases one, in other 
cases another, of the original features characteristic of the 
ancestors from which the whole group may be supposed to 
have taken origin, and that it is possible (and actually is 
realized in fact) that some organisms may mve lost all the 
primary characteristics of Molluscan organization, and yet 
be beyond all doubt definitely stamped as Mollusca by 
the retention of some secondary characteristic which is so 
peculiar as to prove their relationship with other Mollusca. 
An e^mi)le in point is found in the curious fish-like form 
Phyllirhoe (fig. 58), which has none of the primary char- 
acteristics of a Mollusc, and yet is indisputably proved to 
belong to the Molluscan phylum by possessing the peculiar 
and elaborate lingual apparatus present in one branch of 
the phylum, the Glossophora. 

In order to exhibit concisely the peculiarities of organi- 
zation which characterize the Mollusca, we find it most 
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eonTenient to construct a schematic Mollusc, which shall 
possess in an unexaggerated form the various structural 
arrangements which are more or less specialized, exagger- 
ated, or even suppressed in particular members of the group. 
Such a schematic Mollusc is not to be regarded as an arche- 



Pio, 1,— Schemntic MoIIuhc. A. Dorsal aspect. U. Ventral asisjct. C. Tlie 
heurti pericardium, gonads, and ne]>hridia shown in pusilioii. U, The nervous 
system ; the reader is requested to note that the curd passing Imckwards 
from g.w lies beneath, and does not in any way unite with the cord which 
passes from g,ab to g.<pl. E. Diagram in which the iKJdy-wall is represented 
as out in the median antero-posterior idano, so as to show organs in position, 
—the shell-sac is seen in section, but the shell Is omitted. 

Letters in all the figures as follows a, cephalic tentacle ; ft, head ; c, edge 
of the mantle-skirt or limbus pallialis ; d, dotted lino indicating the. line of 
origin of the free mantle-skirt from the sides of the visceral hump ; e, outline 
of the foot seen through the mantle-skirt in A, which is supposed to be inins- 
parent, allowing the position of this and of the various parts i, k, 1, tn, to 
oe seen through Its substance ; /, edge of the shell-foil ielc ; g, the shell ; h, 
the osphradium, paired (Spengera olfactory organ) ; i, the ctenidlum, paired 
(gill-plume) ; ile, aperture of tlie gonad, paired ; Z, ajierture of one of ilie tw«i 
nephridia ; m, anus ; n, posterior region of the foot reaching farther back 
than the mass of viscem (dorsal hump) which it carries ; o, mouth ; p, plantar 
Burfhee of the foot ; o, cut erlge of the body-wall of the dorsal regiuji ; r, 
coelomic space (blood-lymph space or body-cavity), mostly occupied by liver, 
but to some extent retained as blood-channels and lacunte ; s, jiericardial 
cavity ; t. gonad (ovary or spermary), paired *, u, nephridium, pHlrf«i ; r, ven- 
tricle of the heart receiving the right and the left auricles at its sides, and 
sending off anteriorly a large vessel, posteriorly a small one ; w, the eejthalic 
eye, paired ; », dotted ring to show the position occupied by the (BaojihaguB 
in relation to the nerve ganglia and cords ; g, the otoefst, paired ; r./, the 
digestive gland (so-called “liver”) of the left side ; t.g, duct of the digestive 
gland of the riglit side ; g.o, cerebral ganglion united by the cerelmil coiii- 
inissiu^ to its fellow ; g.pl, pleural ganglion united by the cerebro-uleural 
connective to the cerebral ganglion, and by the plcuro-i)edal connective to 
the pedal ganglion ; g.pe, the p^l ganglion united to its fellow by the pedal 
commissure— the two sending off posteriorly the long ladder-like fiainof pedal 
nerves ; g.v, tJie visceral ganglion (of the left side) united by the visceral 
loop or commissure to the similar ganglion on the riglit side, and by the 
visoero-pleural connective to the pleural ganglion ; g.ab, abdominal ganglion 
devdopM on the course of the visceral loop ; g.o^f, ollkctory ganglion placed 
near the oephradium on a nerve taking its origin from the visceral ganglion. 

type, in the sense which has been attributed to that word, 
nor as riie embodiment of an idea present to a creating mind, 
nor even as an epitome of developmental laws. Were know- 
ledge sufficient, we should wish to make this schematic 
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Mollusc the representation or' the actual Molluscan ancestor 
from which the various living forms have sprung. To defi- 
nitely claim for our schematic form any such significance 
in the present state of knowledge would ^ pr^ature, 
but it may be taken as more or less coinciding with what 
we are justified, under present conditions, in picturing to 
ourselves as the original Mollusc or archi-Mollusc (more 
correctly Archimalakion). After describing this schematic 
form, we shall proceed to show how far it is realized or 
justified in each class and order of Mollusca successively. 

The schematic Mollusc (fig. 1, A to E) is oblong in 
shape, bilaterally symmetrical, with strongly differentiated 
dorsal and ventral surface, and has a well-marked head, 
consisting of the prostomium (b) and the region imme- 
diately behind the mouth. Upon the head we place a 
pair of short cephalic tentacles (a). The motilA is 
placed in the median line anteriorly, and is overhung by 
the prostomium (B, o) ; the anwt is placed in the median 
line posteriorly, well raised on the dorsal surface (^ m). 
The apertures of a pair of nephbidia are seen in the 
neighbourhood of the anus right and left (A, 1), Near 
the nephridial apertures, and in front of them, right and 
left, are the jmir of apertures (Xr) approjiriate to the ducts 
of the GONADS (generative pores). 

The most permanent and distinctive Molluscan organ 
is the FOOT (J^odium). This is formed by an excessive 
development of the somatic musculature along the ventral 
surface, distinctly ceasing at the region of the head, below 
which it suddenly projects as a powerful muscular mass 
(H, ^ ; E, jt'). It may be compared, and is probably genetic- 
ally identioa.1, with the muscular ventral surface of the 
Planorians and with the suckers of Treinatoda, but is more 
extensively developed than are those corresponding struc- 
tures. The muscular tissue of the ft)ot, and of all other 
parts of the body of all Mollusca, is cellular and unstriated, 
as distinguished from the comjjosito muscular fibre (con- 
sisting of cell-fusions instead of separable colls) which 
occurs in Arthropoda and in Vertebrata, and which has 
the further distinction of being composed of alternating 
bands of substance of differing refractive power (hence 
‘‘striated^’). The ai)pearanco of cross striation seen in 
the muscular cells of some Molluscs (odontophore of 
Ualiotis, Patella, &c.) requires further investigation. It 
is by no means altogether the same thing as the mark- 
ing characteristic of striated muscular fibre. 

Contrasting with the ventral foot is the thin -walled 
dorsal region of the body, which may be termed the anti- 
{xjdial region. This thin-walled region is formed by soft 
viscera covered in by the comparatively delicate and non- 
muscular body- wall (fig. 1, E). As the ventral foot is 
clearly separate from the projecting head, so is this dorsal 
region, and it is conveniently spoken of as the visceral 
HUMP or “dome” (cu|)ola). Protecting the visceral dome 
is a SHELL (conchylium) consisting of a horny basis impreg- 
nated with carbonate of lime,^ and secreted by the deric 
epithelium of this region of the body (</), The shell 
in our schematic Mollusc is single, ca|>shaped, and sym- 
metrical. It does not Ho entirely naked upon the surface 
of the visceral dome, but is embedded all round its margin, 
to a large extent in the body-wall. In fact, the integu- 
ment of the visceral dome fonns an open flattened sac 
in which the shell Hes. This is the primary shell- 
sac, or FOLLICLE (A and E, /). The wall of the body pro- 
jects all round the visceral dome in the form of a flap or 
skirt, BO as to overhang and conceal to some extent the 
head and the sides of the foot. This skirt, really an out- 

^ As to the minute structure of the shell in various classes, see 
Carpenter's article ** Shell ** in the Cyclop* of Anat. and Physiol. The 
limits of our space do not permit us to deal with this or other histo- 
logitjal topics. 
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growth of the dorsal body*wall, is called the mantls-flap 
(limbus pallialis), or more shortly the MANTLE or PALLIUM 
(c). The space between the overlmngiiig mantle>flap and the 
sides and neck of the animal which it overhangs is called 
the suB-PALLiAL SPACE or CHAMBER. Posteriorly in this 
82)ace are placed the anus and the pair of nephridial aper- 
tures (see fig. 1 , E). 

The development of the mantle-skirt and its sub-pallial 
space appears to have a causal relation, in the way of pro- 
tection, to a pair of processes of the body-wall which 
spring, one on the right and one on the left, from the sides 
of the body, nearer the anus than the mouth, and are 
concealed by the mantle-flap to some extent (A, B, i). 
These processes have an axis in which are two blood-vessel^ 
and are beset with two rows of flattened fllaments, like the 
teeth of a comb in double series. These are the ctenidia 
or gill-combs. Usually, as will be seen in the sequel, they 
play the pai*t of gills, but since in many Molluscs (Lamelli- 
branchs) their function is not mainly respiratory, and since 
also other completely-formed gills are developed as special 
organs in some Molluscs to the exclusion of these pro- 
cesses, it is well not to speak of them simply as “ gills or 
“branchiaj,” but to give them a non-physiological name 
such as that here proposed. Near the base of the stem of 
each ctenidium is a patch of the epithelium of the body- 
wall, peculiarly modified and supplied with a special nerve 
and ganglion. This is Spengefs olfactory organ, which 
tests the respiratory fluid, and is persistent in its position 
and nerve-supply throughout the group Mollusca. We 
propose to call it the osphradium. 

Passing now to the internal organs, our scliematic 
Mollusc is found to possess an alimentary canal, which 
passes from mouth to anus in the middle line, leaving 
between it and the muscular body- wall a more or less 
spongy, in jiarts a spacious, ccblom. The utomodmum is 
large and muscular, the proctod&um short ; the bulk of 
the alimentary canal is therefore developed from the met- 
entcron or remnant of the arch-entcron after the coelom 
has been pinched off from it. A paired outgrowth of the 
met-criteron forms the glandular diverticulum known as 
the digestive gland or (commonly) liver (E, zg^ zl), 

Dorsally to the alimentary tract the coelom is spacious. 
The space (C, 1^^^, «) is termed the pericardium, since it is 
traversed by a vessel running fore and aft in the median 
line, which has contractile muscular walls and serves as a 
heart to propel the coeloiuic blood-fluid. This pericardial 
space, although apparently derived from the original coelom, 
is not in communication with the other spaces and blood- 
vessels derived from the coelom ; it never (or perhaps in a 
very few instances) contains in the adult the Molluscan blood 
or hsemolymph, and is always in free communication with 
the exterior through the tubes called mphridia (renal 
organs). The heart receives symmetrically on each side, 
right and left, a dilated vessel bringing aerated blood from 
the ctenidia. These dilated vessels are termed the auricles 
of the hearty whilst the median portion itself, at the point 
where these vessels join it, is termed the ventricle of Hu 
(C, v). The vessel passing fore and aft from the 
ventricle gives off a few trunks which open into spaces 
of the ccjelom, the so-called lacunje ; these are excavated in 
every direction bet^veen the viscera and the various bundles 
of fibrous atid muscular tissue, and may assume more or 
less the character of tube-like vessels with definite walls. 
Right and left opening into the pericardial coelom is a 
coiled tube, the farther extremity of which oi)en 8 to the 
exterior by the side of the anus. These two tubes (C, w) 
are the symmetrically disposed nephridia (renal organs). 

The GONADS (ovaries or spermarios) are placed in the 
mid-dorsal region of the coelom (C, ^), and have their own 
apertures in the immediate neighbourhood of those of the 
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nephridia. The apertures are paired right and left, and sc 
are the ducts into which they lead ; but at present we have 
no ground for determining whether the gonad itself waa 
primarily in Molluscs a paired organ or a median organ, 
nor have we any well-founded conception as to the nature 
of the ducts when fjresent, and their original, relationship 



Fjg. 2.— Ctenidia of various Mollusca (original). A. Of Chiton ; /.L, fibrooi 
tissue; afferent blood-vessel; efferent blood-vessel \ a.l.^ later- 
ally paired latnellie. B. Of Sepia ; letters as in A. C. Of Flssurella ; letters 
as in A. D. Of Nucula; d, position of axis with blood-vessels; a, inner: 
b and o, outer row of lumellw. E. Of Paludina ; i, intestine running parallel 
with the axis of the ctenidium and ending in the anus a ; br, rows of elongate 
processes corresponding to the two series of lamellee of the upper flgures. 

to the gonads. The genital ducts of some organisms are 
modifi^ nephridia, but the nature of those of Mollusca, 
of Arthropoda, of Echinoderma, of Nematoidea, and of 
some Vertebrata has yet to be elucidated. 

The disposition of the nerve-centres is highly character- 
istic. There are four long cords composed of both nerve- 
fibres and nerve-cells which are disposed in pairs, two right 
and left of the pedal area or foot, two more dorsally and 
tending to a deeper position than tiiat occupied by the 
pedal cords, so as to lie freely within the coelomic space 
unattached t<f the body- wall. These are respectively th^ 
PEDAL NERVE-CORDS and the VISCERAL NERVE-CORDS. The 
latter meet and join one another posteriorly. A right and 
left (D, g.v)y and a median abdominal (g.ab) ganglion are 
plac^ on these cords, and from tihem are given off the 
osphradial nerves which have special ganglia {jg.olf). In the 
region of the prostomium the pedal nerve-cords are enlarged 
behind the mouth, forming the ganglia {g.pe\ and 
are united by nerve-fibres to one another. From this spot 
they are continued forward into the prostomium, where 
they enlarge to form the right and left cerHyrol ganglia (g,c\ 
which are united to one another by nerve-fibres in front of 
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the month, just as the p^al ganglia are behind it. The 
right and left pedal gcmglia are joined by transverse cords 
to the right and left visceral cords respectively, the point 
of union being marked on either side by a swelling 
known as the pleural ganglion. The visceral nerve>cord 
can also be traced up on each sidei beyond the pleural 
ganglion to the cerebral ganglion. Tlius we have a 
nearly complete double nerve-ring formed around the oeso- 
phagus by the two pairs of nerve-cords which are in this 
region drawn, as it were, towards each other and away 
from their lateral position both behind and before the 
stomodseal invagination. Whilst the swollen parts of the 
nerve-tracts are termed ganglia^ the connecting cords 
are conveniently distinguished either as connectives or as 
commissure's. Commissures connect two ganglia of the 
same pair We have a cerebral commissure, a pedal com- 
missure and a visceral commissure. Connectives connect 
ganglia of dissimilar pairs, and we speak accordingly of 
file cerebro-pedal connective, the cerebro- pleural con- 
nective, the pleuro- pedal connective, and the viscero- 
pleural connective. 

An ENTERIC NERVOUS SYSTEM forming a plexus on the 
walls of the alimentary canal exists, but does not eidiibit 
cords and ganglia visible to the naked eye except in the 
large Dibranchiate Cephalopods. 

Our schematic Mollusc is provided with certain organs 
OF SPECIAL SENSE. Tactile organs occur on the head in the 
form of short cephalic tentacles (a). Deeply placed are 



Fio. 3.— Development of the Pond-Snail, TAmnfvus stagnalis (after Lankeeter, 
15). dOf directive cori)UHclea (pneseminal outcaMt celln) ; ch, ogg-onveloiH) 
or chorion ; or, oral end of the blostopoi'c ; r, anal end of the blaetopore. 
A. Formation of the Diblastula by the invagination of larger cello into tlie 
area of emallor cells (uT)tical section). B. View of the same Bi>ecimen from 
the surface of invagination ; the smaller cells are seen at the periphery ; by 
division they will multiply and extend themselves over the four larger cells. 
C. Fully-fonned Diblastula, surface view to show the elongated form of the 
oriilce of invagination or blastopore ; its middle portion closes up and coin- 
cides with the region of the foot ; the extremity, or, coincides with the month 
and stomodmnm, the onT>osite extremi^, r, with tin; anus. D. Optical section 
of an embryo a little older than A. E. Surface view of the same embryo. 

a pair of closed vesicles containing each a calcareous con- 
cretion and acting as auditory organs ; these are known as 
OCTOOYSTS (D, y). They are situated behind the mouth 
in the foremost j^rtion of the foot. At the base of each 
cephalic tentacle is a pigmented eye-spot — the cephalic 
EYE (D, w). The OSPHRADIUM (A), or peculiar patch of 
olfactory epithelium at the base of the ctenidium, has 
already been mentioned. 

To the scheme thus exhibited of the possible organization 
of the ancestral Mollusc we shall now add a sketch of 
the mode in which this form of body and series of internal 
organs are developed from the egg. 

The egg-cell of Mollusca is either free from food material 
— a simple protoplasmic corpuscle— or charged with food 
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material to a greater or less extent. Those cases which 
appear to be most typical — that is to say, which adhere to a 



Fia. 4. — Development of the Pond-Snail, BtaamtU (after Ijankoster, 

15). r, directive corpuscle ; b/, blastopore ; en, endodonn or enttirio cell 
layer ; ec, ectodenn or deric ceU-lavor ; v, velum ; m, month ; /, foot; <, ten- 
tacles ; ^>, pore in the foot (belonging to the pedal gland ?) ; mf. the mantle- 
flap or limbus jpalllalis ; the sholl ; ^ the sub-pallial sr>aoe, here destined 
to become the lung. A. First four cells resulting fl'om the cleavage of tlie 
original egg-cell. B. Bide view of the same. 0. Diblastula stage (see flg. 8), 
showing the two colMayors and the blastoi>ore. D, E, F. Trochos|diere 
stage, 1) older than £ orF. G. Three-quarter view of a Diblastula, to show 
the orifice of invagination of the endodenn or blastopore, U. H, 1. Veliger 
stage latef than D. (Compare flg. 70 an i flg. 72***). 


procedure which was probably common at one time to all 
then existing Mollusca, and which has been departed from 



Fio. 5.— Early stages of division of the fertilixed egg-cell in Nana mnUihUia 
(from Balfour, after Bobretzky). A. The egg-cell has divided into two 
spheres, of which the lower contains more food-znateriaL whilst the upper is 
again incompletely divided into two smaller spheres. Resting on the divid- 
ing upper Hpliere ore the eight-shaped *' directive corpuscles, -better called 
*‘pnBseminal outcast cells or apoblasts," since they are the result of a cell- 
division which affects the egg-cell before it is Impregnated, and are mere 
refuse, destined to disiropear. B. One of the two smaller spheres is reunited 
to the laiwr sphere. C. The single small sphere has divided into two, and 
the reunited mass has divided into two. of which one is oblong and practi- 
cally double, ms in B. D. Bach of the four segment-cells gives rise by divi- 
sion to a small pellucid oelL E. The cap of sniaU cells has increased In 
number by repeated formation of pellucid cells in the same way, and by 
division of those first formed. The cap will spread over and enclose the four 
segment-cells, as in fig. 8, A, B. 

only in later and fipecial lines of descent — show approxi- 



PiQ. 6.— Development of the Oyster, Ostrea edulia (modlfled from Horst, 16). 
A. Blastula stage (one-celMayered sac), with commencing invaglnatio 
the wall of the sac at 62, the blastopore. B. Optical section of a somewhat 
later stage, in which a second invagination has commenced— namely, that 
of the shell-gland ak ; bl^ blastopore ; en, invaginated endoderm (wall of the 
future arch.ent<}ron) ; ec, ectoderm. 0. Similar oiitical section at a little 
later stage. The invagination connected with the blastoimre is now more 
contract^, d\ and cells, fonning the niosoblast from which the ootdom 
and muscular and skcleto-trophic tissues develop, are separated. D« Blniilar 
section of a later stage. Tlie blastopore, 62, luis closed ; the anus will sub* 
sequently })crforate the corresponding area. A new apenmre, m, the mouth, 
has eaten its way into the invaginated eudodernml sac, and the cells pushed 
in witli it constitute the stomodseum, Tlie shell-gland, ak, is flattened out, 


figure. Tlie embryo is now a Trochospherc. B. Surface view of an embryo 
at a period almost identical with that of I). F. Later embryo seen as a 
transimreiit object, ui, mouth ; /I, foot ; a, anus ; e, intestine ; «2, stomach ; 
tPi velar area of the prostoniium. The extent of the shell and commencing 
^^wth of the mantle-skirt is indicated by a line forming a curve from a 

N.B.—ln tills development, as in that of risidium (flgs. 150, 151), no port of 
the blastopore persists either as mouth or as auus, but the ai>erture closes,— 
the pedicle of invagination, or narrow neck of tlie invaginated arch-entoron, 
becoming the intestine. 1'he mouth and the anus arc formed as indenendoni 
in-pushings, the mouth with stomudieum first, and the short anal proctodicuin 
much later. This interpretation of the appearances is contrary to that of 
Horst (16), from whom our drawings of the oyster's develujiment are taken. 
The account given by the American naturalist Brooks (19) differs greatly as 
to matter of fact from that of Horst, and apiiears to be erroneous in some 
respects. 

portion of this sphere becomes tucked into the other — as 
in the preparation of a woven night-cap for the head (fig. 
6, B ; fig. 7, A). The orifice of invagination (blastopore) 
narrows, and we now have a two-cell-layered sac, — ^the ! 
Diblastula. The invaginated layer is the enteric cell-layer j 
or endoderm ; the outer cell-layer is the deric cell-layer or j 
ectoderm. The cavity communicating with the blastopore 
and lined by the endoderm is the arch-enteron. The blas- 
topore, together with the whole embryo, now elongates. 
The blastopore then closes along the middle portion of its 
extent, which corresponds with the later developed foot. 
At the same time the stomodseum or oral invagination 
forms around the anterior remnant of the blastopore, and 
the proctodsBum or anal invagination forms around the 
posterior remnant of the blastopore. There are, however, 


Fio. 7*— Development of the Blyer-Bnall, Paludina viuipara (after Lankester, 
17). dOf directive corpuscle (outcast cell) ; oe, arch-enteron or cavity lined 
by the enteric cell-layer or endoderm ; 62, blastopore ; vr, velum or circlet 
of ciliated cells ; dv, velar area or cephalic dome ; am. site of the as yet un- 
formed mouth ; /, foot ; mes, rudiments of the skeleto-trophic tissues ; p(, 
the pedicle of invagination, the future rectum ; shgl^ the primitive shell-sac 
or shell-gland ; ta, mouth ; an, anus. A. Diblastula phase (optical section). 
B. The Diblastula has become a Trochosphere by the development of the 
ciliated ring vr (optical section). G. Bide view of the Trochosphere with 
commencing formation of the foot. D. Further advanced Trochosphere 
(optical section). B. The Trochosphere passing to the Veliger stage, dorsal 
view showing the formation of the primitive shell-sac. F. Side view of the 


same, showing foot, sheU-sac (ahgl), velum (vr\ mouth, and auus. 

N.B.—I 11 this development the blastopore is not elongated ; it persists as 
the anus. The mouth and stomodeeum form Independeutly of the b^topore. 

necessity of special descriptions in the text. Internally, by 
the nipping off of a pair of lateral outgrowths (forming 
part of the indefinable ** mesoblast from the enteric cell- 
layer the foundations of the coelomic cavity are laid. In 
some CoBlomata these outgrowths are hollow and of large 
size. In Molkisca they are not hollow and large, which is 
probably the archaic condition, but they consist at first of 
a few cells only, adherent to one another ; these cells then 
diverge, applying themselves to the body-wall and to the 
gut-wall so as to form the lining layer of the coelomic 
cavity. Muscular tissue develops from deep-lying cells, and 
the rudiments of the paired nerve-tracts from thickenings 
of the deric-cell layer or ectoderm. 

The external form meanwhile passes through highly char^ 
acteristic changes, which are on the Whole fairly constant 
throughout the Mollusca. A circlet of cilia forms when the 
embryo is still nearly spherical (fig, 4, F ; fig. 6, E ; fig. 7, 
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B), in an equatorial porition. As growth proceeds, one 
hemisphere remains relatively small, the other donates and 
enlarges* Both mouth and anus are placed in we larger 
area ; the smaller area is the prostomium simply ; the cili- 
ated band is therefore in front of the mouth, llie larval 
form thus produced is known as^the IVochosphere. It 
exactly agrees with the larval form of many Chsetopod 
worms and other Ccelomata. Most remarkable is its 
agreement with the adult form of the Wheel animalcules 
or Botifera, which retain the prse-oral ciliated band as their 
chief organ of locomotion and prehension throughout life. 
So far the young Mollusc has not reached a definitely 
Molluscan stage of development, being only in a condition 
common to it and other Coelomata. It now passes to the 
veliger phase, a definitely Molluscan form, in which the 
disproportion between the area in front of the ciliated 
circlet and that behind it is very greatly increased, so 
that the former is now simply an emarginated region of 
the head fringed with cilia (fig. 8 ; fig. 6, F ; fig. 7, F ; 
and fig. 60, A). It is termed the velum,” and is fre- 
quently drawn out into lobes and processes. As in the 
Botifera, it serves the veliger larva as an organ of loco- 
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Fio. 8,^“ Veliger’* embiyonic form of Mollusca (from Gegenbanr). v, velum; 
c, visceral dome witli dependent mantle-skirt ; p, foot ; t, cephalic tentacles ; 
opt operculum. A. Earlier, and B, later, Veliger of a Gastropod. C. Veli- 
ger of a Pteropod showing lobe-like processes of the velum and the great 
paired outgrowths of the foot. 

motion. In a very few Molluscs, but notably in the Com- 
mon Pond-Snail, the emarginated bilobed velum is re- 
tained in full proportions in adult life (fig. 70), having 
lost its marginal fringe of specially long cilia and its 
locomotor function. The body of the Veliger is char- 
acterized by the development of the visceral hump on 
one surface, and by that of the foot on the other. Growth 
is greater in the vertical dorso-ventral axis than in the 
longitudinal oro-anal axis ; consequently the foot is rela- 
tively small and projects as a blunt process between mouth 
and anus, which are not widely distant from one another, 
whilst the antipedal area projects in the form of a great 
hump or dome. In the centre of this antipedal area there 
has appeared (often at a very early peri(^) a gland-like 
depression or follicle of the integument (fig. 6, C, ak ; fig. 7, 
E, F, ; fig. 60, B ; fig. 68, aha ; fig. 72***, aa). This is 
the primitive shell-sac discovered by Lankester (18) in 1871, 
and shown by him to precede the development of the perma- 
nent shell in a variety of Molluscan types. The cavity of 
thill iiinall sac becomes filled by a homy substance, and then 
it veiy usually disappears, wh^t a delicate shell, commenc- 
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ing from this spot as a centre, fonns and spreads upon the 
surface of the visceral dome. 

The embryonic shell-sac or shell-gland represents in a 
transient form, in the individual development of most 
Mollusca, that condition of the shell-forming area which 
we have sketched above in the schematic Mollusc. In 
very few instances (in Chiton, and probably in Limax), as 
we shall see below, the primitive ahell-aac is retained and 
enlarged as the permanent shell-forming area. It is sup- 
planted in other Molluscs by a aecondarp ahell-forming 
areoy namely, that afforded by the free surface of the 
visceral hump, the shell-forming activity of which extends 
even to the surface of the depending mantle-skirt. Accord- 
ingly, in most Mollusca the primitive ahell is represented 
only by the homy plug of the primitive shell-sac. The 
permanent shell is a new formation on a new area, and 
should bo distinguished as a aecondary ahelL 

The ctenidia, it will be observed, have not yet been 
mentioned, and they are indeed the last of the charac- 
teristic Molluscan organs to make their appearance. Their 
possible relation to the prss-oral and post-oral ciliated bands 
of embryos similar to the Trochosphere are discussed by 
the writer in the Quart. Jour. Mier, Sci., vol. xvii. p. 
423. The Veliger, as soon as its shell begins to assume 
definite shape, is no longer of a form common to various 
classes of Mollusca, but acquires characters peculiar to its 
class. At this point, therefore, we shall for the present 
leave it. 

Systematic Bevisw of the Classes and Oedees of 
Mollusca. 

We are now in a position to pass systematically in 
review the various groups of Mollusca, showing in what 
way they conform to the organization of our schematic 
Mollusc, and in what special ways they have modified or 
even suppressed ports present in it, or phases in the repre- 
sentative embryonic history which has just been sketched. 
It will be found that the foot, the shell, the mantle-skirt, 
and the ctenidia, undergo the most remarkable changes of 
form and proportionate development in the various classes 
— changes which are correlated with extreme changes and 
elaboration in the respective functions of those parts. 

Diviaion of the Phylum into two Branchea , — The Mollusca 
are sharply divided into two great lines of descent or 
branches, according as the prostomial region is atrophied 
on the one hand, or largely developed on the other. 

The probabilities are in favour of any ancestral form — 
the hypothetical archi-Mollusc which connected the Mol- 
lusca with their non-Molluscan forefathers— having pos- 
sessed, as do all the more primitive forms of Coelomata, a 
well-marked prostomium, and consequently a head. The 
one series of Mollusca descended from the primitive head- 
bearing Molluscs have acquired an organization in which 
the Molluscan characteristics have become modified in 
definite relation to a sessile inactive life. As the most 
prominent result of the adaptation to such sessile life they 
exhibit an atrophy of the cephalic region. They form the 
branch lipocephala — the mussels, oysters, cockles, and 
clams. The other series have retained an active, in many 
cases a highly aggressive, mode of life ; they have, corre- 
sjwndingly, not only retained a well-develo^ head, but 
have developed a special aggressive organ in connexion 
with the mouth, which, on account of its remarkable nature 
and the peculiarities of the details of its mechanism, serves 
to indicate a very close genetic connexion between all such 
animals as posse^M it. This remarkable organ is the odon- 
tophore, consmting of a lingual ribbon, rasp, or radula, 
with its cushion and muscles. On account of the pos- 
session of this organ this great branch of the Molluscan 
phylum may be best designated olossophoea. Any term 
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which merely points to the possession of a head is obje^ 
tionable, since this is common to them and the hypotheti- 
cal archi-Mollusca from which they descend. The term 
Odontophora, which has been applied to them, is also un- 
suitable, since the organ which characterizes them is not a 
tooth, but a tongue. 



Fio. 0. — 0(l(mt<Jiilinry of (Jl«w8oj)lior<Hi« Molliiswi. 

A. Diagram Hliowing mouth, asoiiirngua, and lingual apijaratus of a Gaatro- 

pul in Bection. an, upper lip ; aZ, lower lip ; 6, calcarofHOomeouH jaw of 
left side ; c, oul-er Hurface of llio 8n<jut ; d, ojaophaffus ; e, fold ixi the 
wall of the ceHOphagUH behind the radular sac {n)\ f, anterior tenuina- 
tion of the radula and tts bed, the imint at which it wears away ; g, 
base of tlie radular sac or recess of tlie ])harynx ; A, cartilaginous piece 
developed in the floor of the ]>harynx beneath the radula, and serving 
for the attachment of numorouB muscles, an<l for the supjmrt of tlic 
radula ; i, anterior muscles ; k, posterior muscles attached to the carti* 
; Z, muscle acting as a retractor of the buccal mass ; m, muscle 
attached to the lower lip ; ti, posterior extremity of the radular sac ; 
0 , the bed of the radula or layer of cells by which its lower surflice is 
formexl ; p, the homy radula or lingual ribbon ; q, opening of the radular 
sac iiito the pharynx or buccal cavity ; r, cells at the extreme end of 
the inner surface of the radular sac which produce as a “cutlcular 
secretion ” the rows of teeth of the upper surface of the radula. 

B. Badula or lingual ribbon of PcUudina vivipara^ 8tripi>ed from its bed,->a 

homy, cuticular product 

C. A single row of teeth from the radula of Trochus ciiurarhu. Bhipido- 

glossate; formula, x..0.1..'i.x. 

D. A single row of teeth ft^m tlie radula of FaidtlrmfragilU, JHenoglossate ; 

formula, x.Q.x. 

E. A single row of teeth from the radula of Chiton einereus. Too elaborate 

for formulation. 

F. A single row of teeth from the radula ot Patella VMlqata. Formula, fl.1.4.1.3. 

G. A single row of teetli from tlie radula of Cyprma \elvola. Tienioglossate ; 

formula, 8.1.8. 

B. A single row of teeth from the radula of Naeea annvlata, Bachiglossate : 
formula, 1,1.1. The Common Whelk is similar to tbis. 

The general structure of the odontophore ( = tooth- 
bearer, in allusion to the rasp-like ribbon) of the glosso- 
phorouB MoUusca may be conveniently described at once. 
Essentially it is a tube-like outgrowth — the radvlar sac (fig. 
9, A 9 p, n) — ^in the median line of the ventral floor of the 
stomo^um, upon the inner surface of which is formed a 
ehitinous bmd (the radula) beset with minute teeth like a 
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rasp (p). Anteriorly the ventral wall of the diverticulum 
is converted into cartilage (A), to which protractor and re- 
tractor muscles are attached {k^ t), so that by the action of 
the former the cartilage, with the anterior end of the ribbon 
Mating firmly upon it, may be brought forward into the 
space between the lip% of the oral aperture (au, of), and 
made to exert there a backward and forward rasping action 
by the alternate contraction of retractor and protractor 
muscles attached to the cartilage. But in many Olosso- 
phora («.^., the Whelk) the apparatus is complicated by the 
fact that the diverticidum itself, with its contained radula, 
rests but loosely on the cartilage, and has special muscles 
attached to each end of it, arising from the body wall ; 
these muscles pull the whole diverticulum or radular sac 
alternately backwards and forwards over the surface of the 
cartilage. This action, which is quite distinct from the 
movement of the cartilage itself, may be witnessed in a 
Whelk if the pharynx be opened whilst it is alive. It has 
also been seen in living transparent Gastropods. The chi- 
tinous ribbon is continuously growing forward from the 
tube-like diverticulum as a finger-nail does on its bed, and 
thus the wearing away of the part which rests on the car- 
tilage and is brought into active use, is made up for by 
the advance of the ribbon in the same way as the wearing 
down of the finger-nail is counterbalanced by its own for- 
ward growth. And, just as the new substance of the 
finger-nail is formed in the concealed part, sunk posteriorly 
below a fold of skin, and yet is continually can-ied forward 
with the forward movement of the bed on which it rests, 
and which foims its undermost layers, so is the new sub- 
stance of the radula formed in the compressed extremity 
of the radular sac (?i), and carried forward by the forward 
movement of the bed (o) on which it rests, and by which 
is formed its undermost layer. This forward-moving bed 
is not merely the ventral wall of the radular diverticulum, 
but includes also that portion of the floor of the oral cavity 
to which the radula adheres (as far forward as the point f 
in fig. 9, A). At the spot where the radula ceases, the for- 
ward growth-movement of the floor also ceases, just as in 
the case of the finger-nail the similar growth-movement 
ceases at the line where the nail becomes free. 

The radula or cuticular product of the slowly-moving 
bed can bo stripped off, and is then found to consist of a 
ribbon-like area, upon which are set numerous tooth-like 
processes of various form in transverse rows, which follow 
one another closely, and exactly resemble one another in the 
form of their teeth (fig. 9, B). The tooth-like processes in a 
single transverse row are of very different shape and num- 
ber in different members of the Glossophora, and it' is pos- 
sible to use a formula for their description. Thus, when 
in each row there is a single median tooth with three teeth 
on each side of it more or less closely resembling one 
another, as in fig. 9, G, we write the formula 3.1.3. When- 
there are additional lateral pieces of a different shape to 
those immediately adjoining the central tooth, we indi- 
cate them by the figure 0, repeated to represent their 
number, thus 0000.1,1.1.0000 is the formula for the 
lingual teeth of Chiton Stelleri, A single median tooth, 
an admedian series, and a latera/ series may be thus dis- 
tinguished. In some Glossophora only median teeth are 
present, or large median teeth with a single small ad* 
median tooth on each side of it (fig. 9, H); than are 
termed Bachiglossa (formula, — .1. — or 1.1.1). Ia^#large 
number of Glossophora we have three admedian oft ^ch 
side and one median, no lateral pieces (fig. 9, G) ; these 
are termed Tsenioglossa (formula, 3.1.3). Those with nune- 
rous lateral pieces, four to six or more admedian pieces,, 
and a median piece or tooth (fig. 9, C) ore termed Bhipi 
doglossa (formula, Z.6.1.6.X, where x stands for an inde- 
finite number of lateral pieces). The Toxoglossa have 



%^ilkf^ik^imt»^ ibe tetend tetldi 

pMfaailyJkm wd oomieotod ^wiA. amsdes. Tb^ tersi 
neii<i|^9«ia' (ng. 0, D) u iq>piied to tboao Qkasopbon 
in ndu^ tiie ladnla presents no median toothi but an 
indefinite and large number of admedian teet^ giving 
the formula z.O,x. When the admedian teelh are inde- 
finite (f(^^.to fifty), and a median tooth is present, the 
term Mynaglossa is applied (formula, x.l.z). It must be 
understood that the pieces or teeth thus formulated may 
themselves vary much in form, being either fiat plates, or 
dmticuiated, hooked, or spine-like bc^es. We shall revert 
to the terms thus explained in the systematic descriptions 
of the groups of Qlossophora. 

The muscular development in connexion with the whole 
buceal mass, and with each part of the radulax apparatus, 
is exceedingly complicated, — as many as twenty distinct 
muscles having been enumerated in connexion with this 
organ. In addition to the radula, and correlated with its 
development, we find almost universally present in the 
OloBsophora a pair of horny jaws (usually calcified) de- 
veloped as cuticular productions upon the epidermis of the 
lips (fig. 9, A, 6). The radula and the shelly jaws of the 
Olossophora enable their possessors not only to voraciously 
attack vegetable food, but the radula is used in some in- 
stances for boring the shells of other Molluscs., and the 
jaws for crashing the shells of Crustacea, and for wound- 
ing even Yertebrata. 

Phylum MOLLUSCA. 

Branch A. — QLOSSOPHOBA. 

Char<ict€r$. — Mollusca with head-region more or less 
prominently developed ; always provided with a peculiar 
rasping-tongue — the odontophore — rising from the floor of 
the buccal cavity. 

The Olossophora comprise three classes, chiefly distin- 
%dshed from one another by the modifications of the foot. 
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Class I. 


— oastbofoA. 


# Characters , — Olossophora in whieh (with special excep- 

tion of swimming forms) the Is simple, median in 
position, and flattened so as to fqpn a broad •sole-like sur- 
face, by the contractions of whic^he animal crawls, often 
^vided into three successive regions — ^the pro-, meso-, and 
mata-podium — by lateral constrictions. 

The Oastropoda exhibit two divergent lines of descent 
indicated by the term sub-class (see p. 649). 


oaWfiisd npinOi and tnoM iiu ft wy i t p t d . Hie 

otemdia are (rf the typical fonn, Mall in lise and met4* 
merioally repeated along the aUtla ol the body to the 
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Fra. 10.— Three viewi of Chiton. A. Donwil yiew of Chiton Wos Mm n k tUt 
Midd., ehowing the eight ihelli. (After Middendorf.) B. View firom the 
pedal inrlkce of a ipeoiea of Chiton firom the Indian Ooean. p, fbot; o, 
mouth (at the other end of the foot le seen the anna railed on a papUla) ; hr. 
oral firinge; br, thenumeroua otemdia (branchial plumea); aureadlngbeiroBa 
these, and all round the animal, ia the mantle-akii^ (After (hivier.) 0. The 
aame apeoiea of Chiton, with the ahella lemoved and the doraal integument 
reflected, b, bncoal maaa ; m, retractor muaolea of the buccal xnaea ; ov, 
ovary, otl, oviduct, t, coila of inteatinea, ao, aorta; o', left auricle; a, 
ventricle. 

number of sixteen or more ; an osphradium or area of 
“ olfactory epithelium (Spengel) is found at the base of 
each ctenidimn. The other organs are not subject to 
metameric repetition. The odontophore is highly devel^ 
oped; the teeth of the lingual ribbon are varied in form, — 
several in each transverse row (fig. 9, £). Paired genital 
ducts distinct from the paired nephridia are present. 

The order Polyplacophora contains but one family, the 
Chitonidee^ with the genera: Chiton^ Lin. (figs. 10, 15, ^.); 
Cryptochiton^ Midd., 1847 ; and Cryptoplcuo ( « ChitoMll%u\ 
Blmnv., 1818. 

Order 2. — Neomenitt. 

Characters , — Gastropoda Isopleura devoid of a shell, 
which is replaced by innumerable microscopic calcified 
plates or spicules set in the dorsal epidermis ; mantle-flap 
not lateral, but reduced to a small collar surrounding the 
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Sub-class 1.— OASTKOPODA ISOPLEURA. 

CharacUrs , — Gastropoda in which not only the head 
alid foot but also the visceral dome with its contents and 
the mantle retain the primitive bilateral symmetry of 
the axchi-Mollusc. The anus retains its position in the 
median line at the posterior end of the body. The whole 
^ visceral mass together with the foot is elongated, so that 
ihe axis joining mouth and anus is relatively long, whilst 
the dorso-pedal axis at right angles to it is short. The 
OTBNIDIA, the NEPHRIDIA, GENITAL DUCTS, and CIROULA- 
TOBT ORGANS 8X6 paired and bilaterally symmetrical. The 
pedal and visceral nerve-oobdb are straight, parallel with 
one another, and all extend the whole length of the body ; 
the ganglionic enlargements are feebly or not at all deve- 
loped. The Isopleura comprise three orders. 

Order 1.— Polyplacophora (the Chitons). 

CharacUrs , — Gastropoda Isopleura with a metameric re- 
petition of the shell to the number of eight. The shells of 
die primitive type are partially or wholly concealed in shell- 
aaoe oompaxable to the single embryonic shell-sac of other 
Mblhwca. On the miHace of the mantle-flap numerous 


Fio. cannata^ Tullborg (after Tullbeig) A. Lateral view. B. 

Ventral view. 0. Doraal view. D. Ventral view of a nioie extended apeoi- 
meu. a, anterior ; b, poatenor extremity , c, furrow, in which the narrow 
foot ia concealed. 

anus; ctenidia represented by a symmetrical group of bran- 
chial filaments on either side of the anus; foot very narrow, 
sunk in a groove; odontophore feel^ developed, but the 
radula many-toothed; gonads placwin the pericardium 
discharging by the nephridia ; no specicd generative ducts. 

The order Neomeniae contains the two Miera JTeomciria, 
Tullberg (Solempus^ Sars) (fig. 11); aira Jhrimeommiia^ 
Hubrecht. 

Order 3. — ChsBtodenna. 

CharacUrs , — Gastropoda Isopleura devoid of a shell, 
which is replaced by numerous minute calcareous spines 

Fio. 12,-^ChmtoUrma ntttMwmt Lovcn (after Oraffl The cephalic enlazm- 
ment is to the left, the anal chamber (reduced ^pallial chamber, contaiimig 
the concealed pair of ctenidia) to the right. 

standing np like hairs on the sniface of the body: body 
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' ao M to be vermiform : mantl^flip f in 

Heomenie; ctenidia in the form of a pair of branchial 
plumes, one on each side of the anus ; foot aborted, its 
position being indicated by a longitudinal furrow ; odonto- 
phore greatly reduced, the rad^ only represented by a 
single tooth ; gonads and nephridia as in Neomenia. 

The order Chastoderma contains the single genus Ckm- 
ioderma (fig, 12). 


Further remarks on the Iscpleurous Gastropods , — The 
union of the Chitons with the remarkable worm-like forms 
Neomenia and Cluetoderma was rendered necessary by 
Hubrecht's discovery (26) in 1881 of a definitely consti- 
tuted radula and odontophore in his new genus Froneo- 
menia, founded on two specimens brought from the arctic 
regions by the Barents Dutch expedition. 

By some writers — e.g,^ Keferstein — the Chitons have been 
too intimately associated with the other Gastropoda, whilst, 
on the other hand, Gegenbaur seems to have gone a great 
deal too far in separating them altogether from the other 
Mollusca as a primary subdivision of that phylum, inas- 
much as they are inti- 
mately bound to the 
other Glossophora by 
the possession of a 
thoroughly typical 
and well - developed 
odontophore. They 
undoubtedly stand 
nearer to the archi- 
Mollusca than any 
other Glossophora in 
having retained a com- 
plete bilateral sym- 
metry and the primi- 
tive shell-sac, though 
the metameric repe- 
tition of this organ 
and of the ctenidia is 
a complication of, and 
departure from, the 
primitive character. 
It is not improbable 
that in the ccdcareous 
spines and plates of 
the dorsal integument 
of Neomenia andChse- 
toderma, which occur 

Pio, 18,«~1)iammi of the alimentary canal of 
laopleora (from Hubreclit). o» mouth ; o, dorSUm uncovered 
•nni; 4, alimentary canal, 1, liver (digeBtive , v n • 

^d). A. Neomenia and Froneuxneula. B. by shell in Chiton, we 
Ch»toderma. c. Chiton. j^^ve the retention of 

a condition preceding the development of the solid Mol- 
luscan shell, or a reversion to it. The minute calcareous 
bodies may have the same relation to a compact shell which 
the shagreen denticles of the sharks have to a continuous 
dermal bone. « 

The anatomy of the Gastropoda Isopleura has been largely 
elucidated within the past year by the researches of 
Hubrecht and of Sedgwick, who have been the first to 
apply the method of sections to the study of this group. 

The leading points in the modifications of mantle-flap, 
foot, and ctenidia are set forth in the preceding summaries, 
and in the accompanying references to the figures. With 
regard to other organs, we have to note the form of 
tiba alimentary canal (fig. 13), which is simplest in 
Oustoderma, symmetrically sacculated in Neomenia, and 
isadmi upon itself, forming a few coils, in Chiton. The 
flatter haa a oompact liver with arborescent duct, which is 
lypreaeated by the sacouli in Neomenia and by a single 



ninriuni In CtiwtodirauL 
Chiton, and in Tmsmmiik. Tbit) 
oped in diit^ ai^ p sm mt in Rfooecwwiiitifc^ 
not been described in Neoineiua. A toeA in 
toderma appears to represent the radula in a reduced' alato* 
The cirouMory orgaiMi of Oiiton alone are known wilh 
any degree of detail (fig. 10, C). There is a median dorml 
blood-vessel — the aorta — which is enlarged to form a 
ventricle in the posterior region of the b<^y. On either 
side the ventricle is connect^ to a well-devel6ped anriekv 
which pours into it the aerated blood from the gills 
(ctenidm). The extent to which vascular trunks are 
developea has not been determined, but vessels to and 
from the ctenidia, and in the mid4ine of the foot, are 
known. As in other Mollusca, the vessels do not extend 
far, but lead into lacunee between the organs and tissues. 
Dorsal and ventral vessels have been detected in Neomenia 
and Cheetoderma, but no specialized heart. 

A B 




Pio. lA—DlagmiiiiofthAc , ^ 

nephridlum ; 1 . 

mital duct of Chiton ; r, rectum ; 

p and ChstodemiA ; ctenidia 

nohial plumee), A. Ghtetodenua. B. Neomenia. C. Jhxmconiiuila. D. 
hlton. 


The heart of Chiton lies in a space which is to be 
regarded as a specialized part of the coelom, and, as in 
other Molluscs, is termed the pericardium. In front of 
this space in Chiton lies the ovary (fig. 14, D). In the 
other jBopleura the genital bodies (gon^s) lie in the peri- 
cardiuxU, which has a longer form and eztmdf dorsally 
above the intestine. Opening into the pericardium equi^ 
in all the Isopleura (fig. 14) u a pair of bent tulj^ whiem 
lead to tiie exterior. These are the nephridia, which in 
CMtqp are essentially renal in function. Their diqKwitin 
has been determined by Sedgwick (26^ who has shown that 
each nephridium is much bent on its^ so that, as in the 
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IMArftti ii( Boiisiniik ttia liiMiiid 

ipm!tin %l^ 1 ^ Vk0WB&fiA Vrm tk/^mdni §kmai 

vttf 

"in the die^^ 


(Sg. 14, D)f but 
iemmly 4nwn in 
% 15» l!1ie aeicee in 
Cidicm Are distinct, 
And the owy or testis, 
AS the ^sase may be, 
though lying in and 
filling a chmber of 
the origi^ coelom, 
does not discharge into 
the pericardium, but 
has its own ducts, 
which pass to the ex- 
terior just in front of 
those of the nephridia 
<fiA. 14, D, and fig. 
16). ii this respect 
Chiton is less primi- 
tive than the other Iso- 
pleura, and even than 
some other Gastropods 
(the Zygobranchia), 
and some Conchifera 
(Spondylus, ifec.), which 
have no special genital 
apertures, but m^e use 
ox the nephridia for 


tbiii DUTDOSe. In CkUofl ot the 

<h$crepanif in which XooL ina^u., Vienna, 18 b 2 ; 



the renal organa { 

4t after Haller Mri 
8b2X /, foot ; Ip, edge of 
ived in the ftont pm of 


the mantle not remo' 
tha tpeaUnan', ivO,, csionlumpuL , a/, ism', 
genital duct ; gOt external opening of the aame ; 
eg, atem of the nephridium leaoing to no, ita 
external apertore ; nk, reflected portion of the 
neplmdialitem: n^, flne cnoaof the nephri- 
diuiai which are aeen ramifying transversely 
over the whole inner snrflaoe of toe pedal mns- 
culaf mass. 


there are sixteen pairs 
of ctenidia, the orifices 
of the nephridia are 
coincident with the six- 
teenth pair of ctenidia, 
those of the genital 
ducts with a point between the thirteenth and fourteenth 
ctenidia. 

In the Neomenias and ChsBtoderma the nephridia are 
short and wide (iT in fig. 14, A, 
B, C)) and function as excretory 
ducts for the genital products, the 
gonads being lodged in the long 
pericardium. Their separate or 
united apertures open near the anus 
into the small chamber formed by 
the restriction of the mantle-skirt 
to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the anus. 

The nervous system of the Gas- 
tropoda Isopleura is represented in 
^e diagram fig. 17. In all it is 
important to observe that nerve- 
ganglion cells are by no means 
hmitad to special swellings — the 
ganglia — but ace ajbuadaut along 
the whole course of the four great 
longitudinal trunks. This is a pri- 
mitive character comparable to that 
Fjtt. la— Oviiry tad ovidaoti presented by the nerve-cords of Ne- 
mertine worms, and of the Arthro- 
•lA pocterior cuapentor of pod PeripatuB. Higher differen- 
5’o?^);^*2.’tiation in other Mollusca leads to 
predonunance if not an exclusive 
piesflime of jn&tv^jibres in the cords, and of nerve^an^/foa 
isKt in the ipecialieed gangliA. The numerous transverse 
of pedal nerve-cords in Oiiton «nd Keo- 




V-y 








(a^ al^ k 

Qastropodi) are empiaiik^ to 
of the vmitral nerve- a 
cords of OustoiKMl 
worms and Arthro- 
poda In the abund- 
ance of the nervous 
network connected 
with ita longitudinal 
nerve-tracts, Chiton 
appears to retain some- 
thing of the early con- 
dition of the Coelo- 
mate nervous system 
when it had the form 
of a sub-epidermic net- 1 
work or nerve- tunic 
(seen more clearly in 
Planarians and some 
Nemertines), and when 
the concentration into 
definitely compacted 
cords had not set in. 

Ganglia are, how- 
ever, distinguishable 
upon the nervous cords 
of Chiton (fig. 18). The 
cerebral ganglia are 
not distinguii^able as 
such, but a pair of 
buccal ganglia (B in 
fig. 18) are developed 
on two connectives 
which pass forward 
from the cerebral re- 
gion to the great mus- 
cular mass of the 
mouth. These buccal 
ganglia are special de- 
velopments connected 
the Bp^ial 

CUlanty of the lips and bral ganglia ; i, tablingiial ganglia ; v, padal 
odontophore, and are 

found in all Glosso- nerva-<}orda. A. Froneomania. B. Hanmenia. 
1 . Li. i. • i.L C. Ofletodenna. D. Chiton, 

phora^ but not in the 

Lipocephala. Such special ganglia related to speciai 
organs (and not introduced in our schematic Mollusc, fig. 

1) we find in connexion wiu 
the siphons of the lipooe- 
phala, and in various posi- 
tions upon the visceral nerve- 
cords of other Mollusca, both 
Glossophoraand Lipocephala. 
A pair of pedal ganglm but 
little developed (jp in fig, 18), 
and a special group (rf sul^ 
lingual ^nglia are present in 
Chiton. On the whole, the 
uervQua system of the Tufy 
pleura is exceedingly simple 
and archaic, whilst it does not 
well serve as a type with 

, which to compare that of 

gy»to otMton einii^ inmoredg- other Mollosca On aCCOUnt of 

the nnoU amount of ooncen- 
^e-^Uon 

glion and commenoameiit dT ped«l cells into 'ganglia, SUCh aS we 

^ developed in other 



Fio. 18.— 'Anterior part of the netroiii 


The ittl 
t«wd. 


forms. 


The devdopment of Neomenia and CSustoderma frota 
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the egg is entirely unknown, that of Chiton only par- 
tially. Impregnation is effected when the eggs have been 
discharged and are lying beneath tlxe mantle-skirt. A 
trochosphere larva is developed from the Diblastula of 
Chiton (Loven). 

The Chitons are found in the littoral zone in all j)arts of 
the world, and are exclusively marine. Keomenia, Proneo- 
menia, and Chajtoderma have hitherto been dredged from 
considerable depths (100 fathoms and upwards) in the 
North Sea, Proneomenia also in the Mediterranean (Marion). 

Sub-class 2.- GASTROPODA ANISOPLEURA, 

Cfuiracterii . — Gastropoda in which, whilst the head and 
foot retain the bilateral symmetry of the archi-Mollusca, 
the visceral dome, including the mantle-flap dependent from 
it, and the region on which are placed the ctenidia, anus, 
generative and ncphridial apertures, have been subjected 
to a ROTATION tending to bring the anus from its posterior 
median })osition, by a movement along the right side, 
forwards to a j)osition above the right side of the animal’s 
neck, or even to the middle line above the neck. This 
torsion is connected mechanically with the excessive vertical 
growth of the visceral hump and the development upon 
its surface of a heavy shell. The shell is not a plate en- 
closed in a shell-sac, but the primitive shell-sac appears 
and disappears in the course of embryonic development, and 
a relatively large nautiloid shell (with rare exceptions) 
develops over the whole surface of the visceral hump and 
mantle-skirt. Wliilst such a shell might retain its median 
position in a swimming animal, it and the visceral hump 
necessarily fall to one side in a creeping animal which 
carries them uppermost. 

The shell and visceral hump in the Anisopleura incline 





ary nature of which is revealed by anatomical examination 
(Opisthobranchia, Natantia), 

In all groups of Anisopleura examples are numerous in 
which the shell is greatly developed, forming a ‘‘house^ 
into which the whole animal cto be with- 
drarwn, the entrance being often closed 
by a second shelly piece carried upon 
the foot (the operculum). The power of 
rapidly extending and of again contract- 
ing large regions of the body to an 
enormous degree is 
usual, as in the Li- 
pocephalous Mol- 
lusca. In spite of 
the theories which 
have been held on 
this matter, it ap- 
pears highly prob- 
able that no fluid 
from without is in- 
troduced into the 
blood, nor is any ex- 
pelled during these 
changes of form. 

A large mucous 
gland with a med- 

Fio. 21.— Nervous system 
lan pore is usually Paiudina as s type of 
developed on the Streptoneurous con- 
^ dition. B, buccal (sub* 

cesuphaceal) ganglion ; C, 
cerebral ganglion ; Co, 
pleural ganglion ; R, pe- 
dal ganglion >vitb otocyat 
attached ; p, pedal nerve; 
A, abdominal ganglion 
at tlie extremity of the 
twisted visceral “loop” ; 

Bupru-intestinal visce- 
ra) mn^lion on the course 
oftber' 


ah.sp- 



Fio. 20. — Nervous system 


on 

ventral surface of 
the foot, compar- 
able to the similar 
gland and pore in 


of Aplysia, as a type of 

the long* looped Euthy- Lipocephala, and in 
neurous condition. The « T),. 

untwisted visceral loop SOme CaSeS \€.g,y 1 y- 

rula, fig. 37, B) this 


is lightly shaded. 

cerebral ganglion ; pi, , , ' ♦ ; i 

pleural ganglion ; pe, has been mistaken 


right visceral cord ; 
sh, sub-intestinal ganglion 
on the course of the left 
visceral cord. (Prom Ge- 
genbaur, after Jhering.) 


a Avater-pore, _ 

whicli represents also The IciotropiC 

^ngiion*’™f^“strept<> torsion of the visceral dome has had 

neura and rives off the lesg deep -Seated effect in one series of 
nerve to Qie osphra- . . a j 

dium (olfactory organ) Anisopleura than in another. Accord- 

‘Singly, the loop formed by the two 
iiitul” ganglion. The VISCERAL NERVES (fig. 19) is OF is not 
glia are omitted. (After caught, as it were, in the twist, we are 
speiigei.) to distinguish one branch or line of 

descent with straight visceral nerves — the Euthyneuua 


Fio. 19. — Sketch of a model designed so as to show the effort of torsion or rotation 
of the visceral hump in Stroptonciirous (iasti*opoda ; A, unrotated ancestral 
condition . it, quarter-rotatlon ; C\ roniplctc semi-rotation (the limit) ; aw, anus ; 
/n, r»», primarily left nephrldliim and primarily right uepliridluin , Ivg, primarily 
left (subsequently the sub-inteatlnal) visceral ganglion; rvg, primarily right 
(subsequently the sub-intestinal) visceral ganglion; cerg^ cerebral ganglion; 
pig, plourul ganglion ; pf<ig, pedal ganglion ; abg, abdominal ganglion ; bucc, 
buccal mass; 11’, wooden arc rei»r**se.nting the l»nse-litic of the wall of the 
visceral hump ; a*, x', pins fastening the clastic cord (rc])ru8cntlng the visceral 
nerve loop) to IF. 

normally to the right side of the animal. As mechanical 
results, there arise a one-sided pressure and a one-sided 
strain, together with a one-sided development of the 
muscular masses which are related to the shell and foot. 
Both the TORSION through a semicircle of the base of the 
visceral dome and the continued leiotropic spiral growth 
of the visceral dome itself, which is very usual in the 
Anisopleura, appear to be traceable to these mechanical 
conditions, \trophy of the representatives on one side 
of the body of paired organs is very usual. Those placed 
primitively on the left side of the rectum, which in virtue 
of the torsion becomes the right side, are the set which suffer 
(gee fig. 1 9). Some Anisopleura, after having thus acquired 
A stroi^ly-marked inequilateral character in regard to such 
otpmm the ctenidia, nephridia, genital ducts, heart, and 
further change of conditions of growth to 
4iai^ IMfllked a superficial bilateral symmetry, the second- 



Fio. 22.— Nervous system of the Pond-Snail, lAmnaeua itagnaiU, m a of 
the short-looped Euthyiieurous condition. The sliort visceral “ loop with 
its three ganglia is lightly-shailed. ce, cerebral ganglion ; pe, pedal ganglion ; 
pi, pleural ganglion ; ah, abdominal ganglion ; sp, visceral ganglion of the 
left side ; opp^te to it is the visceral ganglion of the right side, which 
rives off tlie long nerve to the olfactory ganglion and ospnradiam o. In 
Planorbis and in j^ricula (Pulmonata, allied to Limniens) the olfiactory onpui 
is on the side and receives its nerve ftrom tlie visceral gwgli^ 
(After BpengeL) 

(fig. 20) — from a second branch with the visceral nervea 
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twisted into a fignre-of-eight— ^tiie STjUBproKSUEA i(fig. 
21). Probably the Euthyneura and the Streptoneura 
have developed independently from the ancestral bilater- 
ally symmetrical Gastropods. The escape of the visceral 
nerve-loop from the torsion depends pn its having acquired 
a Bomew^t deeper position and shorter extent, previously 
to the commencement of the phenomenon of torsion, 
in the ancestors of the Euthyneura than in those of 
the Streptoneura. In the ancestral Streptoneura the 
visceral loop was lateral and superficial as in the living 
Isopleura. 

Branch a.— STREPTONEURA (Spengel, 1881). 

Characters , — Gastropoda Anisopleura in wliich the 
visceral ‘‘ loop ” (the conterminous visceral nerves) was 
adherent to the body-wall and so shared in the torsion of 
the visceral hump, the right cord crossing above the left 
so as to form a figure-of-eight (see fig. 19). 

The Streptoneura comprise two orders — the Zygo- 
branchia and the Azygobranchia. 

Order 1. — Zygobranohia. 

Characters , — Streptoneura in which, whilst the visceral 
torsion is very complete so as to bring the anus into the 
middle line anteriorly or nearly so, the atrophy of the 
primitively left-side organs is not carried out. The right 
and left ctenidia, which have now become left and right 
respectively, are of equal size, and are placed symmetrically 
on either side of the neck in the paliial space. Belated 
to them is a simple pair of osphradial patches. Both right 



Fig. 2S,’-^HalioHs tubereulatn. d, foot; t, t^ntaoular proccMCH of the mantle. 
(From Owen, after CuYicr.) 


and left nephridia are present, the actual right one being 
much larger than the left. Two auricles may be present 
right and left of a median ventricle (Haliotis), or only one 
(Patella). The Zygobranchia are further very definitely 
characterized by the archaic character of absence of special 
genital ducts. The generative products escape by the 
larger nephridium. The sexes are distinct, and there is 
no copulatory or other accessory generative apparatus. 
The teeth of the lingual ribbon are highly diflferentiated 
(Khipidoglossate). The visceral dome lies close upon the 
oval sucker-Hke foot, and is coextensive with its prolonga- 
tion in the aboral direction. 

The Zygobranchia comprise three families, arranged in two sub- 
orders. 

Sub-order 1. Ctenidiohranchia. 

Character . — Large paired ctenidia acting as gills. 

Family 1. — Halioiidm, 

Genera ; Haliotia (Ear-Shell, Ormer in Guernsey) ; mostly tropical ; 
Tdnotis, 

Family 2. — Fisaurellidm. 

Genera: Fissurella (Key-hole Limpet) (figs. 24, Emarginutat 
Tarmofphorua (fig. 25) ; mostly tropical. 

Snb-order 2. Phyllidwhranehia. 

Ctenidia reduced to wart-like papillee; special sub- 


pallial lameUn, similar to those of the Opisthobranch Pleuro- 
phyllidia, perform the function of gills. 

Family 

Genera: Patella (limpet, figs. 26, &c.), Naeella (Bonnet-Limpet), 
Lott4a, 

Further RemarJes m Zygobranchia , — ^The Common Limpet 
is a specially interesting and abundant example of the 
remarkable order Zygobranchia. A complete and accurate 
account of its anatomy has yet to be written. Here we 
have only sjmee for a brief outline. The foot of the 
Limpet is a nearly circular disc of muscular tissue; in 
front, projecting from and 
raisecl above it, are the head 
and neck (figs. 26, 30). The 
visceral hump forms a low 
conical dome above the sul>- 
circular foot, and standing out 
all round the base of this dome 
so as to completely overlap the 
licad and foot, is the circular 
mantle-skirt. The depth of 
free mantle-skirt is greatest in 
front, where the liead and neck 
are covered in V>y it. Upon 
tlio surface of the visceral 
dome, and extending to the 
edge of the free mantle-skirt, 
is the conical sliell. When 
the shell is taken away (best or fvoiu which 

efiected by immersion in hot 
water) the surface of the vis- 
ceral dome is found to bo 
covered by a black -coloured 
epithelium, which may be re- 
moved, enabling the observer 
to note the position of some 
organs lying below the trans- 
[larent integument (fig. 27). 



- Doi'flal aH])ect of r specimen 
lurolltt iVom which the shell 
has lieeii removed, whilst tlie ante- 
rior area of the mantle-skirt has 
Imen longitudinally slit and its sides 
retleuied. a, cephalic tentacle; b, 
foot; (/, left (urcliaic right) gill- 
plume ; f, reflected mantle-flap ; )l, 
the UsHure or hole in the mantle-flap 
truverMeU by the longitudinal iuof- 
Hion ; /, right (archaic loft) iiephri- 
(Hum's ajierturo ; f/, anus : ft, left 
(atv.huic right) apeirturo of nophri- 
dium ; py snout. (Oiiginal.) 

The muscular columns (c) 



attaching the foot to the shell form a ring incomplete in 
front, external to which is the free 
mantle -skirt. The limits of the 
large area formed by the flap over 
the head and neck (ecr) can be traced, 
^ and we note the anal papilla show- 
ing through and ojieniiig on the right 
shoulder, so to speak, of the animal 
into the large anterior region of the 
sub-pallial space. Close to this the 
small renal organ (i, mediad) and the 
larger renal organ (h, to the right 
and posteriorly) are seen, also th^ 
pericardium (/) and a coil of the in- 
testine (mt) embedded in the com- 
pact liver. 

On cutting away the anterior part 
of the mantle-skirt so as to expose 
the sub-pallial chamber in the region 
of the neck, we find the right and 
left renal papillae (discovered by Lan- 
in 1867) on either side 
S"‘ Cm^of'the two (%. 28).. “O gUljl 

symmetrical gills placed on If a Similar examination be made 
the neck. (Original.) Fissurella (fig. 

24, d), we find right and left of the two renal apertures 
a right and left gill-plume or ctenidium, which by their 
presence here and in Haliotis furnish the distinctive char- 
acter to which the name Zygobranchia refers. In Patella 
no such plumes exist, but right and left of the neck are 
seen a pair of minute dblong yellow bodies (fig. 28, d), 
which were originally descri^ by Lankester as orifices 
possibly connected with the evacuation of the generative 
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products. On account of their position they were termed 
by him the “capito-pedaJ orifices,*' being placed near the 
junction of* head and foot. Spengel ( 24 ) has, however, in 
a most ingenious way shown that these bodies are the repre- 
sentatives of the typical pair of ctenidia, here reduced to a 
mere rudiment. Neartoeach rudimentary ctenidium Spengel 



Pio. 26.— The Common t.\m]ieX(rat£llaviilgata)m its sliell, seen from the pedal 
surface, a*, y, ilie median aiiiero-posterior axis ; «, cephalic tentacle ; b, 
plantar sui^oe of the foot ; c, free edee of the shell ; d, the branchial effe- 
rent vessel carrying aerated blood to the auricle, and here Inteirupting the 
circlet of gill lamellae ; e, mai-gin of the mantle-skirt ; /, gill lamellae (not 
ctenidia, but s|tecial pallial grovrths, comparable to those of IMourojibyllidia); 

0, tlie branchial efferent vessel ; h. factor of the branchial advohent vessel ; 

1, Interspaces between the muscular bundles of the root of the foot, causing 
the separate arete seen in lig. 27, c. (Original.) 

has discovered an olfactory patch or osphradium (consisting 
of modified epithelium) and an olfactory nerve-ganglion 
(fig. 32). It will be remembered that, according to 
Spengel, the osphra- 
dium of Mollusca is 
definitely and inti- 
mately related to the 
gill - plume or cteni- 
dium, being always 
placed near the base 
of that organ ; further, 

Spengel has shown 
that the nerve-supply 
of this olfactory organ 
is always derived from 
the visceral loop. Ac- 
cordingly, the nerve- 
supply affords a means 
of testing the conclu- 
sion that we have in 
Lankester’s capito- Fm. 27. 
pedal bodies the rudi- 
mentary ctenidia. The 
accom}mnying dia- 
grams (figs. 34, 35) of 
file nervous systems of 
Patella and of Haliotis, 
as determined by Spen- 
gel, show the identity in the origin of the nerves passing 
from the visceral loop to Spengel’s olfactory ganglion of 
the Limpet, and that of the nerves which })ass from the 
visceral loop of Haliotis to the olfactory patch or osphra- 
dium, which lies in immediate relation on the right and 
on the left side to the right and the left gill-plumes 
(ctenidia) respectively. The same diagrams serve to de- 



Dorsal surface of tlio Limpet removed 
from its shell and deprived of its black pig- 
mented epithelium ; tlio internal organa are 
seen through the transparent body-waU. c, 
muscular bundles forming the nmt of the foot, 
and otlherent t.o the shell; c, free mantle- 
skirt ; «m, tentneuliforous margin of the same ; 
i', smallor (lt*fr) nephridium ; «, larger (right) 
nephridium ; pericardium ; lx, librous septum, 
behind the pericardium ; n, liver ; int, intes- 
tine ; err, ant<‘rior area of the mantle-skirt over- 
hanging the head (re]>halic hood). (Original.) 


monstrate the Streptonemxms eonfition of tiie irisoerat toop^ 
in Zygobranchia. 

Thus, then, we find that the Limpet possesses a 
metrically-di^Kii^ pair of ctenidia in a rudhnentary con* 
dition, and justifies 
its position among 
Zygobranchia. At 
the same time it pos- 
sesses a totally dis- 
tinct series of func- 
tional gills, which 
are not derived from 
the modification of 
the typical Mollus- 
can ctenidium. 

These gills are in 
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the form of delicate Fio. 28.— Anterior portion of the same Limpet, wttb 
the overhanging cephalic hood removea. a, ce- 
phalic tentacle ; b, foot ; c, muscular substance 
forming the root of tlie foot ; d, tlie caplto-pedal 


smaller nepS^ium ; k, larger nephridium *, 2, peri- 
cardium; VI, cut e<lge of the mantle-skht; n, 
liver ; p, snout. (Original.) 


epbridit 
idium; i 


lamellsB (fig. 26,/), 
which form a series 
extending com- 
pletely round the 
inner face of the 
depending mantle- 
skirt. This circlet of gill-lamellee led Cuvier to class the 
Limpets as Cyclobranchiata, and, by erroneous identifica- 
,• tion of them with 

\ 

7 » 



the series of meta- 
merically repeated 
ctenidia of Chiton,, 
to associate the 
latter Molluso 
with the former. 
The gill-lamellse 
of Patella are 
processes of the 
mantle compar- 
able to the plait- 
e c like folds often 

Pia. 20.— The same specimen viewed from the left observed on the 
front, so as to show the sub-anal tract (ff) of the ^ 

larger nephridium, by which it communicates with TOOl 01 uie Dran- 
the pericardium. 0 , mouth; other letters as In flg. 28. chial chamber in 

other Gastropoda (c.y., Buccinum and Haliotis). They are 
termed pallial gills. The only other Molluscs in which 
they are exactly represented 
are the curious Opistho- 
branchs Phyllidia and 
Pleuropliyllidia (fig. 57). 

In these, as in Patella, the 
typical ctenidia are aborted, 
and the branchial function 
is assumed by close -set 
lamelliform processes ar- 
ranged in a series beneath 
the mantle -skirt on either 
side of the foot. In fig. 26, 
d the large branchial vein of 
Patella bringing blood from 
Ae giU-seriM to the W 

IS seen ; where it crosses rectum and to the pericardium, /, pa- 
the series of lamelhe tiiere 

is a short interval devoid papilla of the smaller nephndlum, which 

18 only re|>reaented by dot 



of lamellae. 

The heart in Patella con- 
sists of a single auricle (not 
two as in H^otis and Fis- 
surella) and a ventricle; the 
former receives the blood 
from the branchial vein, the 
latter distributes it through a large aorta which soon 
into irregular blood-lacunae. 


t only represented by dotted outlines ; 
2, pericardium Indicate by a dotted out- 
line,— at its right side are seen the two 
reno-pericardial pores : /, the sub-anal 
tract of the large uepiiridinm given off 
near its papilla and seen throu^ the 
unsliaded smaller nephridium ; Xv.a, an- 
terior superior lobe of the Urge ne- 
phridium ; ka,lt Uft lobe of same ; lu.pt 
posterior lobe of same; k$.i, infsrioir 
sub-visoeral lobe of same. (OiiginaL) 
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Fio. 81.— Diagram of a vertical antero-poetero median eectinn of a Limpet. 
Letters as in figs. 28, 29, with following additions : q, intestine in transverse 
aeotion ; r, lingual sac (radular sac) ; rd, radtila ; s, lainellatml stomach ; t, 
salivary gland ; u. duct of same ; v, buccal cavity ; gonad ; hr. a, branohiul 
advehenf vess^ (artery) ; br.r, bianohial efferent vessel (vein) ; hr, blood- 
vessel ; odm, muscles and cartilage of the odontophore ; c&r, heart within the 
perieardlmii. (Original.) 

important Each renal organ is a sac lined with glandular 
epithelium (ciliated cells with concretions) communicating 




Pio. 82.— A. Section in a plane vertical to the surface of the neck of Patella 
through a, the rudimentary ctcnitlium (Tjankestcr’s organ), and h, the ol- 
factory epii^elium (osphr^iuni) ; c, the olfactory (usiihrodial) ganglion. 
(After Spengel.) B. Surface view of a rudimentary ctenidlum of Patella, 
excised and viewed as a transparent object. (Original.) 


with the exterior by its papilla, and by a narrow passage 
with the pericardium. The connexion with the jiericar- 



Pio. 88.— Vertical section in a plane running right and left through the 
anterior part of the visceral hump of Patella, to show the two renal organs 
and their openings into the pericardium. «, large or external or right renal 
organ ; db. narrow process of the same mnning below tlie intestine and lead- 
ing by A; into the pericardium ; b, small or median renal organ ; c, pori- 
earaum ; d, rectum ; e, liver ; /, mansrplies ; g, epithelium of the dorsal sur- 
fkoe ; A, renal epithdinm lining the renal sacs ; f, aperture connecting the 
Bn;»ll sac with the pericardium ; A:, aperture connecting the large sac with 
thapericardlum. (Fitnn an original drawing by Mr J. T. Chmningham, Fellow 
of university College, Oxford.) 

diom of the smaller of the two renal organs was demon- 
strated by Lankester in 1867, at a time when the fact 


that the renal organ of the Mollnsca, as a rule, opens into 
the pericardium, and is therefore a typical nephridium, 
was not known. Subsequent investigations ( 87 ) carried on 
under the direction of the same 
naturalist have shown that the 
larger as well as the smaller renal 
sac is in communication with the 
pericardium. The walls of the 
renal sacs are deeply plaited and 
thrown into ridges. Below the 
surface these walls are excavated 
with blood-vessels, so that the sac 
is practically a series of blood-ves- 
sels covered with renal epithelium, 
and forming a mesh-work within 
a space communicating with tlie 
exterior. The larger renal sac (re- 
markably enough, that which is 
aborted in other Anisopleura) ex- 
tends between the liver and the 
integument of the visceral dome Fio. 84.— Nervous ayitam of FS- 
very widely. It also bends round 
the liver as shown in fig. 30, and 
forms a large sac on half of the 
upper surface of the muscular mass 
of the foot. Here it lies close 
upon the genital body (ovary or 
testis), and in such intimate rela- 
tionship with it that, when ripe, the gonad bursts into tho 
renal sac, and its products are carried to the exterior by 
the papilla on the right side of the anus (Robin, Dali). 
This fact led Cuvier erroneously to tho belief that a duct 
existed leading from the gonad to this papilla. The 
position of the gonad, best seen in the diagrammatic 



a liglitlv ihaded ; the 

lift are omitted. 00 . oere* 
ganglia; o'e,oerebral eom* 
miiMure : ply pleural ganglion : 
pe, pedal ganglion ; ye, pedal 
nerve ; «. nervee (nght and 
left) to tlie mantle ; 0 . oUko- 
tory ganglion, connected by 
nerve to the Btreptonettfona 
viMceral loop. (After Spengel.) 



Fio. 3b.— Nervous system of Haliotis; the visceral loop Is lightly Hhaded ; 
tlie buccal ganglia are omitted, ce, cerebral ganglion ; ju.pe, the fused pleural 
and pedal ganglia ; pe, the right ^al nerve ; oe.ply the cerel^-pleunu con* 
noctive; oe.jte, Die cerebro-p«iaI connective; s, r, right and left mantle 
nerves ; ab, abdominal ganglion or site of same ; 0 , 0 , rl^t and left olfiustory 
ganglia and osphrodia receiving nerve from visceral loop. (After Spengel.) 

section (fig. 31), is, as in other Zygobranchia, devoid of 
a ■special duct communicating with the exterior. This 
condition, probably an archaic one, distinguishes the Zygo- 
branchia among all Glossophorous MoUusca. 

The digestive tract of Patella offers some interesting 
features. The odontophore is powerfully developed ; tlie 
radular sac is extraordinarily long, lying coiled in a space 
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between the mass of the liver and the muscular foot. The 
ratlula has 160 rows of teeth with twelve teeth in each row. 
Two pairs of salivary ducts, each leading from a salivary 
gland, open into the buccal chamber. The oesophag^ leads 
into a remarkable stomach, plaited like the man 3 rplies of a 
sheep, and after this the intestine takes a very large num- 
ber of turns embedded in the yellow liver, until at last it 
passes between the two renal sacs to the anal papilla. A 
curious ridge (spiral ? valve) which secretes a slimy cord is 
found upon the inner wall of the intestine. The general 
structure of the Molluscan intestine has not been suffi- 
ciently investigated to render any comparison of this struc- 
ture of Patella with that of other Mollusca possible. The 
eyes of the Limi)et ( 28 ) deserve mention as examples of 
the most primitive land of eye in the Molluscan series. 
They are found one on each cephalic tentacle, and are 
simply minute open pits 
or depressions of the 
epidermis, the epidermic 
cells lining them being 
pigmented and connected 
with nerves (comj>are fig. 

118). 

The Limpet breeds 
upon the southern Eng- 
lish coast in the early 
part of April, but its de- 
velopment has not been 
followed. It has simply 
been traced as far as the 
formation of a Diblastula 
which acquires a ciliated 
band, and becomes a 
nearly spherical Trocho- 
sphere. It is probable 
that the Limpet takes 
several years to attain 
full growth, and during 
that period it frequents 
the same spot, which 
l)ecomes gradually sunk 
below the surrounding 
surface, especially if the 
rock be carbonate of lime. 

At low tide the Limpet 
(l:>eing a strictly inter- 
tidal* organism) is ex- JJ] 
lX)sed to the air, and is 
to be found u])on its spot of fixation ; but when the water 
again covers it, it (according to trustworthy observers) 
quits its attachment and walks away in search of food 
(minute encrusting algaj), and then once more as the tide 
falls returns to the identical spot, not an inch in diameter, 
which belongs, as it were, to it. Several million Limpets 
— twelve million in Ber\^uckshire alone — are annually used 
on the east coast of Britain as bait. 

Order 2. — Azygobranchia. 

CJuiraHers , — Streptoneura which, as a sequel to the 
toraion of the visceral hump, have lost by atrophy the 
origindly left ctenidiurn and the originally left nephridium, 
retaining the right ctenidiurn as a comb-like gill-plume to 
the actual left of the rectum, and the right nephridium 
(that which is iht smaller in the Zygobranchia) also to the 
actual left of the rectum, between it and the gill-plume. 
The right olfactory organ only is retained, and may assume 
the form of a comb-like ridge to the actual left of the 
ctenidiurn or branchial plume. It has been erroneously 
described as the second gill, atd is known as the para- 
branchia. The vectum itself l|^ on the animal’s right 



Pm. 80.— Nervous system of Fissurella. pl^ 
jwillittl nerve ; p, pedal nerve ; abdomi- 
nal ganglia in the StreptoneurouR viRceral 
commiHRure, with supra- and Bul)-intofltino 
ganglion on each side ; li, buccal ganglia ; 
C, C, cerebral ganglia ; ea, cerebral commis- 
sure ; 0 , otocysts attach^ to the cerobro- 
[Hlal connectives. (From Qegenbaur, after 
liering.) 


shoulder. THe presence of glandular plication of the sorfaoe 
of the mantle-flap (fig. 46, and an adrectal gland (purple- 
gland, fig. 47, gp) are fluently observed. The sexes are 
dways distinct; a special genital duct (oviduct or spens 
duct) unpaired is present, opening ^ither by the side of the 
anus or, in the males, ou the right side of the neck in con- 
nexion with a large penis. The shell is usually large and 
spiral ; often an operculum is developed on the upper sur- 
face of the hinder port of the foot. The dentition of the 
lingual ribbon is very varied. In most cases the visceral 
hump and the foot increase along axes at right angles to 
one another, so that the foot is extended far behind the 
visceral hump in the ab-oral direction, whilst the visceral 
hump is lofty and sph-ally twisted. 

This is a very large group, and is conveniently divided 
into two sections, the lleptantia and the Natantia. The 
former, containing the immense majority of the group, 
breaks up into three sub-orders, the Holochlamyda, Pneu- 
monochlamyda, and Siphonochlamyda, characterized by the 
presence or absence of a trough-like prolongation of the 
margin of the mantle-flap, which conducts water to the 
respiratory chamber (sub-pallial space where the gill, anus, 
&c., are placed), and notches the mouth of the shell by 
its presence, or again by adaptation to aerial respira- 
tion. The sub-orders ore divided into groups according to 
the characters of the lingual dentition. In some Azygo- 
branchia the mouth is placed at the end of a more or less 
elongated snout or rostrum which is not capable of intro- 
version (Rostrifera) ; in the others (Proboscidifera) the 
rostrum is j)artly invaginated and is often of great length. 
It is only evert^ when the animal is feeding, and is with- 
drawn (introverted) by the action of special muscles ; the 
over-worked term “ proboscis ” is applied to the retractile 
form of snout. The term “ introversible snout,” or simply 
‘‘introvert,” would be preferable. The presence or absence 
of this arrangement does not seem to furnish so natural a 
division of the Reptant Azygobranchia as that afforded by 
the characters of the mantle-skirt. 

Section a,-^REPTANTIA. 

ClMractern , — Azygobranchia adapted to a creeping life ; foot either 
wholly or only tto mesopodium in the form of a creeping disc. 

Sub-order 1. — Holochlamyda. 

C%arac^cr«.— Reptant Azygobranchia with a simple margin to the 
mantle-skirt, and, accordingly, the lip of the ^ell unnotched ; 
mostly Rostrifera (i.c., with a non-introver sible snout), and vege- 
tarian ; marine, brackish, fresh-water, terrestrial. 

a. Rhipidoglossa (x.4 to 7.1.4 to 7.x). 

Family 1. — Trockidm. 

Genera: TurhOy Lin.; Phasianellay Lam.; ImpcratoTy Montf.; 
TrochuSy Lin.; Rotcllay Lam.; EmmphaluiSy Low. 

Family 2. — NeritiiUe. 

Genera: NerUay L.; NerUinay Lam.; PilcoluSy Low; Ncmcellay 
Lam. 

Family 3. — Plmrotonmidas. 

Genera: PUurotornariay Befr. ; Amatomua. Montf.; StomaiicL 
Helbing. 

p. Ptenogloasa (x.0.x). 

Family 4, — Scalaridm. 

Genus : Scalariay Lam. 

Family 5. — JanthiriidaB. 

Genera : Janihinay Lam. (fig. 44) ; Recltiziay Petit 

y. Twniogloasa (8. 1. 3). 

Family 6. — CerUhidm. 

Genera : CerUkiumy Brug. ; PotamideSy Brong. ; Nerinma^ Defr. 
Family 7. — Mclanidm. 

Genera : Melanuiy Lam. ; MelanopsiSy Fer. ; ATVcylotWy Lay. 
Family 8. — Pyramidellidae. 

Genera : Pyramiddlay Lam. ; Stylinay Flem. ; AoliSy Loven. 
Family 9. — TurriUllida. 

Genera: TurrUdlay Lam.; Cmmmy Flem.; VermetuB. Adana; 
Siliquariay Brug. 

Family 10. — Xenqphorida, 

Genus : PhonUy Montf. (fig. 89). 
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Tabvlaa Tibw or thb Subditoiojib or teb Class GASTROPODA, abbakoxd so as to show tbxu svffosio Qinktio 

Rblatiohships. 

Class.— GASTROPODA. 

(Arehiaqpleurufu . ) 


Sab-cla88 1.— Ibopleuea. 


Sub-class 2. — ANisorLEUii.. 
(Arehieuthyveurum , ) 




Branch a. — S treptonkura. 

Branch h . — 


{Archizygobranehium. ) 



Order 1 .— Ztoobbamchia. 


Order 2.— Azyqobranchia. 
(Archiholochlamydum. ) 


Sect. a. 
lleptaidUi. 
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lUTHYNEURA. 
{Archidpisthohranchium. ) 


Order 1 . — Opisthobra nchi a. 
[ArchipaUicUu7n . ) 




Order 2.— PuLMONATA. 
(Archibasommatum , ) 


Set'.t. a. 
2*alliata, 
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Sec.t. b. 
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Family 11. — NcUicidas. 

Genera : Naiica^ Lam. ; Sigaretus^ Lam. ; Neritopsis, Gratol. 

Family 12. — EntoconchidaB. 

The single genus and species EntocoTUiha mirainlis^ discovered by 
Job. Miiller in 1851, jmrasitic in Synapta digitata. The adult 
form is not known. • 

Family 13. — Marsetiidtu. 

Genera : MarsenUit Leach ; Onckidiopsiaf Beck. 

Family 14.— 

Genera : Acmssa, Eschsch. ; Lottia^ Gr. ; (probably these will bo 
found to belong to the Zygobranchia). 

Family 16. — CapulidtB. 

Genera ; Capulus, Montf. ; Calyptrasa, Lam. (fig. 40) j Trochita, 
Schum. 

Family 16. — LUtorinidsB. 

Genera ; Littorina (the Periwinkles, fig. 46) ; Modulus^ Gray ; 
Lamna, Turt.; Rissoa, From.; Hydrobia, llartm.; Amvvinia, 
Loach. 

Family 17. — Paludvtiidm. 

Genera : Paludina (River-Snail) (figs. 7, 21) ; Biihynia^ Gray ; 
Tanaliaf Gray. 

Family 18. — Valvaiidm, 

Genus : ValvcUa (fig, 45), fresh-water. 

Family 19. — Amptdlaridm. 

Genus : Ampullaria (can breathe air by means of the walls of 
the pallia! chamber as well as water by the gill ; fresh -waters 
of tropical America, Africa, and East Indies). 

Sub-order 2. — Pnem^imoehlamyda, 

ChamcUra . — Pallial chamber a lung-sac; no ^11; mouth on a 

rostrum, not a retractile proboscis; terrestrial habit 

Family 20. — OydosUmvidK. 

Genera; Cyclostoma^ Lam.; OyclophoruSt Montf.; Femssinaf 
Gratel.; Pupina^ Vignard. 

Family 21 . — Hclidnidw (radula rhipidoglossate rather than tenio- 
glossate). 

Genera: Stoastoma, Adams; TrochatelUif Swains.; Helicma, 
Lam.; ProacrpiTuiy Guild. 

Family 2'2.-^AciculidaB. 

Genera ; Adcuta^ Hartm. ; Oeomelania, Pfr. 


Sub-order 3. — Sipkonochlamyda. 

Characters . — Reptant Azygobranchia with the margin of the 
mantle drawn out to form a trough-like siphon which notches the 
lip of the shell ; shell always spiral ; usually an oiKU’culum, horny 
or laroolliform ; either a rostrum or a retractile proboscis ; exclusively 
marine ; mostly carnivorous. 

* Tanioglossa (3.1.3). 

Family 1. — Strombidm. 

Genera: Slrombus^ L.; Ptcroceras, Lam.; Rostellariaf Lam. 
(fig. 43). 

Family 2. — Aporrhaida. 

Genus : AporrhaiSt Da Costa. 

Family Z.^Pedicularida. 

Genus : Pedicularia, Swains. 

Family 4. — Dolidm. 

Genera : Cassis^ Lam. ; Cassidaria^ Lam. ; Doliurrit Lam. ; 

Swains. 

Family 6. — TrUonidm. 

Genera : TrUonium^ Cuv. (fig. 42) ; Bancllat Lam. 

Family 6 . — Cyprseidm (the Cowries). 

Genera : Cy^ma^ L. ; OxvXum^ Brug. (fig. 41) ; Erato^ Risso. 

*Toxiglo8sa (1.0.1). 

Family 7. —Conidas. 

Genus : ConuSt L. 

Family 8. — Terebridas, 

Genus : Terebra, Adans. 

Family 9. — Pleurotomidaa. 

Genus : Pleurotomaf Lam. 

Family 10. — CcmcellaridsB. 

Genus : CaTicellaria, Lam. 

* J{achigloaaa (1.1.1 or .1.). 

Family 11. — MuricidaB. 

Genera : Murex, L. ; Trophon, Montf. ; Fusiu, &rug. ; PyrulOf 
Lam. (fig. 38) ; Tv/rbimlla^ Lam. 

Family 12.— 

Genera: Buedmm, L.; A^ossa, Lam. (fig. 5); Purpura^ Brug. 
(fig. 47): Ctmcholepas, Lam.; Magilua^ Montf. 

Family 18. — Mitridaa, 

Genus: MUra^ Lam. 


XVI. -- 82 
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Family 

Genera : Oliva^ Brug. ; Aticilld^ Laxn.| MciTpdf Lam* 

Family 16. — Volulidte. -r • tt t 

Genera: Voluta, L.; Cymhium, Montf.; Margtnella, Lam.; 

VolvarUi Lam. 

Further RemarJes on tlte Jteptant Azygohranehia . — The 
Tory large assemblage of fonns coming under this order 
.comi>rise the mewt highly developed predaceous sea-snails, 
numerous vegetarian species, a considerable number of 



Fio. 87. ~A. Triton mrierjatum, to show the proboscis or buccal introvert (r) 
In a fitttt^ of eversion. «, siphonal iiofoh of the shell occupied by the siphonal 
fold of the mantle-skirt (Siphonochlainyda) ; h, ed^e of the mantle-skirt rest- 


ing on the shell ; c, cephalic eye ; d, ceplialic tentacle ; «, rvertetl buccal 
introvert (prolK>sei8) ; / foot ; p, operculum ; h, i^nis ; i, under surface of 
the wantle-skirt foniiing the roof of the sub-pallial chaiul»er. 13. Sole of the 
foot of Pprula tuba, to show a, the pore usually said to be “aquiferous" 
but proliably the orillcc of a gland ; b, median linn of foot. 


fresh-water, and some terrestrial forms. The partial dis- 
section of a male si)ecimen of the Common Periwinkle, 
Littorina littoralis^ drawn in fig. 46, will servo to exhibit 
the disposition of viscera which prevails in the group. 


retractor muscle of the foot, which clings to the spiral 
column or columella of the shell (see fig. 42). This col* 
umella muscle is the same thing as the muscular surface 
marked c in the figures of Patella, marked k in fig. 91 of 
Nautilus, and the posterior adductor of Lamellibranchs 
(fig. 131). 

The surface of the neck is covered by integument forming 
the floor of the branchial cavity. It has not been cut into. 




Fm. 88.— Animal and shell of Pprula Ifpvigata. a, siphon ; 7), head-tcntacles . 
eye ; rf, the foot, expanded as in crawling ; h, the mantlo-skirt reliocted over 

The branchial chamber formed by the mantle-skirt over- 
hanging the head has been cxjiosed by cutting along a line 
extending backward from the letters vd to the base of the 
columella muscle me, and the whole roof of the chamber 
thus detached from the right side of the animaFs neck has 
been thrown over to the left, showing the organs which lie 
uj)on the roof. No opening into the body-cavity has been 
made; the organs which lie in the coiled visceral hump 
show through its transparent walls. The head is seen in 
front resting on the foot and carrying a median non-retractile 
snout or rostrum, and a pair of cephalic tentacles at the 
base of each of which is an eye. In many Gastropoda the 
eyes are not thus sessile but raised upon special eye-tentacles 
(figs, 43, 69). To the right of the head is seen the muscular 
penis p close to the termination of the vas deferens (sper- 
matic duct) vd. The testis t occupies a median position in 
the coiled visceral mass. Beliind the penis on the same 
side is the hooklike columella muscle, a development of the 


Fia. 80.— Animal and shell of Phoruit exuius. a, snout (not introverslble) ; b, 
cephalic tentaclea ; c, right eye ; d, pif). and meso-podium,— to the right of 
tills is seen the metapodium bearing the sculptured opei'culum. 

Of the organs lying on the reflected mantlo-skirt, that which 
in the natural state lay nearest to the vas deferens on the 
right side of the median line of 
the roof of the branchial chamber 
is the rectum ending in the 
anus a. It can bo traced back to 
the intestine i near the surface of 
the visceral hump, and it is found 
that the apex of the coil formed 
by the humj) is occupied by the 
liver h and the stomach v. Pha- 
rynx and (esophagus are con- 
cealed in the he^. The enlarged 
glandular structure of the walls 
of the rectum is frequent in the 
Azygohranehia, as is also though 
not universally the gland marked 
y, next to the rectum. It is the 
adrectal gland, and in the genera 
Murex and I^rpura secretes a 
colourless liquid which turns 

: c,head,theietterpLedn»rth.rigbt Purple Upon exposure to at- 
irer the sides of the shell, (j’rom Owen, mosjmere, and was used by the 


ancients as a dye. 

Near this, and less 
advanced into the 
branchial chamber, 
is the single renal 
organ or nephri- 
dium r with .its 
opening to the ex- 
terior r. Internally 
this glandular sac 
presents a second 
slit or aperture 
which leads into the 
pericardium (as is 
now found to be_ 

..n 40.— Shell of Onlyptwea, seen from below so as 

tne (3ase in all Mol- to show the inner whorl b, concealed by the cap- 
lusca). The heart like outer whorl a. 

c lying in the pericardium is seen in close proximity to 
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the renal organ, and consists of a single auricle receiving 
blood from the gill, and of a single ventricle which pumps 
it through the b^y by an anterior and jjosterior aorta 
(see fig. 105). The 
surface x of the 
mantle between the 
rectum and the gill- 
plume is thrown 
into folds which _ 
in many sea-snaiJs 
(Whelks, &c.) are 
very strongly deve- 

„rlwJ . 41.-*An!mRl and shell of Omlnm. h, cephalic 

lOpeci. Xlie VllOle tentacles; d. loot; h, mantle-skirt, wliieh is imtu- 
of this surface ai)- carried in a rettected condition so as to 

, - . ^ cover in the sides of the shell. 

pears to bo active 

in the secretion of a mucous-like substance. The single 
gill-plume hr lies to the left of the median lino in natural 
position. It corresponds to the 
right of tho two primitive cten- 
idia in the untwisted archaic 
condition of the Molluscan body, 
and does not project freely into 
the branchial cavity, but its 
axis is attached (by concres- 
cence) to the mantle-skirt (roof 
of the branchial chamber). It 
is rare for the gill-plume of an 
Anisopleurous Gastropod to 
stand out freely as a plume, 
but occasionally this more ar- 
chaic condition is exhibited, as 
in Valvata (fig. 45). Next be- 
yond (to the left of) the gill- 
plume we find the so-called para- 
branchia, which is here simple, 
but sometimes lamellated in 
Purpura (fig. 47). This organ 
has, without reason, been sup- 
posed to represent the second 
ctenidium of tbcj typical Mollusc, ' 

which it cannot do on account 
of its position. It should be 
to the right of the anus were 
this the case. Recently Spengel 
has shown that the parabran- 
chia of Gastropods is the typic-al 
olfactory organ or osphradium 
in a highly-developed condition The minute structure 
of the epithelium which clothes it, as well as the origin of 



Sortiou of tlie Hlifll of 
Tritoiiiuiii, Cuv. a, ttp«*x ; ac, si- 
phonal notch of tli« iiiuath of tho 
Hhell ; ao to ;>c, mouth of the hIioII; 
1 /’, VI, wliorla of tho sliell ; s, «, hu- 
turcH. OcoupyiiiK tlio axis, and 
exposed by tlio section, is soon the 
“ columoIJa " or spiral pillar. Tlic 
upper whorls of tlie shell arc seen 
to De divi<ied into se{Mimto chain- 
l>ers by the formation of succes- 
sively formed “ septa." (From 
Owen.) 




Flu. 4.1. — Animal and shell of Jtoiitellarla rectirostrU. ft, snout or rostrum ; 
h, cephalic tentacle ; c, e>e ; d, propodium and mesopodium ; e, inetopodium ; 
/, opcrculuui ; h', prolonged siphonal notch of tlie shell occupied by the 
siphon, or trongh-like process of the mantle-skirt. (From Owen.) 

the nerve which is distributed to the parabranchia, proves 
it to be the same organ which is found universally in Mob 


luscs at the base of each gill-plume, and tests the indrawn 
current of water by the sense of smell The nerve to this 



Fio. 44.— Female .Tanthina, with egg-float (a) attached to the foot ; b, egg. 
capsules ; c, ctenidium (gill-plume) ; d, cephalic tentacles. 



Jecting ctenidium of typical 1 
not having its axis flised to the 
roof of the branchial chamber Is 
the notable character of this 
genus. 


organ is given off from tlie superior (original right, see 
fig. 19) visceral ganglion. 

The figures which are here given of various Azygo- 
branchia are in most cases suffi- 
ciently explained by the refer- 
ences attached to thorn. As an 
excellent general tyj»o of tho 
nervous system, attention may 
be directed to that of Paludina 
drawn in fig. 21. On the whole, 
the ganglia are strongly indivi- 
dualized in the Azygobranchia, 
nerve-cell tissue being concon- w ^ 

trated in tlie ganglia and absent p,o. n.-vaiKota cristata, Mnii, 
from the cords (contrast with Zv- m/’ut.h ; op, oMrcuium: br, 

, I -r , V ctenidium (branchial plume); 

gobranchia and Isopleura). At tiiiform appeuda^ (? rudiment- 
the same time, the junction of 
the visceral loop above the in- 
testine prevents in all Btrepto- 
neura the shortening of tho vis- 
ceral loop, and it is rare to find a fusion of the visceral 
ganglia with either pleural, pedal, or cerebral —a fusion 
which can and does 
take place where the 
visceral loop is not 
above but below the 
intestine, e.r/,, in the 
Jl]uthyneura (fig. 67), 

Cephalopoda(fig. 112), 
and Lainellibrancliia 
(fig. 144). As con- 
trasted with the Zygo- 
branchia and tho Iso- 
pleura, we find that in 
the Azygobranchia the 
jiedal nerves are dis- 
tinctly nerves given off 
from the pedal ganglia, 
rather than cord-like 
nerve - tracts contain- 
ing both nerve -cells 
or ganglionic elements 
and nerve-fibres. Yet 
in some Azygobran- 
chia (Paludina) a lad- FIO. 46 .— Male of LUtorina littoraliB, Liu., re- 
1 . moved from its Hhell; the mantle-Mklrt cut along 

(ler-llke arrangement iu right line of attachment and thrown over 
' ' to the left Hide of the animal so an to expose tho 
orgaiiH on Its inner face, a, auuH ; i, intestine ; 
r, nephridium (kidney); r', aperture of the 
nephndlam; c, heart; hr, ctenidium (gill- 
plume); pbr, parabranchia (^the osphradium 
or olfkctury patch); x, glandular lamellae of 
the inner fkce of the mantle skirt; y, adrectal 
(purpuriparous) gland; t, testis; vd. vas de- 
ferens; p, penis; me, columella muscle (muscular 
process grasping the shell); v, stomach ; h, liver. 
li.B, Note tlie simple snout or rostrum not in- 
troverted as a “proboscis." 



of the two i>edal 
nerves and their lateral 
branches has been de- 
tected (30). The his- 
tology of the nervous 
system of Mollusca 
has yet to be seri- 
ously inquired into. 

The alimentary canal of the Azygobranchia presents 
little diversity of character, except in so far as the buccal 
region is concerned. Salivary glands are present, and in 
some carnivorous forms (Dolium) these secrete free sul- 
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niantie-Hkirt cut along its 
left line of attachment and 
thrown over t<» the right side 
of tlie animal so as to expose 
the organs on its inner face, 
a, anus ; vg, vagina ; gj\ adrec- 
tal nurpuriparous gland; r\ 
aperture of the nephridium^id* 
ney) ; ?>r, ctenidium (branchial 
plume); Iw', ]Hirabntnchia(-the 
comb*liko osphradium or olfac* 
tory organ). 


phuric acid (as much as two per cent is present in the 
secretion), which assists the animal in boring holes by 
means of its rasping tongue through the shells of other 
Molluscs upon which it preys. A crop-like dilatation of 
the gut and a recurved intestine, embedded in the com- 
pact yellowish-brown liver, the ducts of which open into it, 
form the rest of the digestive tract and occupy a large 
bulk of the visceral hump. The buccal region presents a 
pair of shelly jaws placed laterally upon the lips, and a 
wide range of variation in the form of the denticles of the 
lingual ribbon or ntdula, the nature of which will be un- 
derstood by a reference to fig. 9, whilst the systematic list 
of families given above shows the particular form of den- 
tition characteristic of each division of the order. 

The modification in the form of the snout upon which 
the mouth is placed, leading to the 
distinction of “ proboscidiferous 
and “ rostriferous ” Gastropods, re- 
quires further notice. The condi- 
tion usually spoken of as a “ pro- 
boscis ** api^ears to be derived from 
the condition of a simple rostrum 
(having the mouth at its extrem- 
ity) by the j)roccss of incomplete 
iniroveman of that simple rostrum. 

There is no reason in the actual « t. i # n , 
significance of the word wny tbe piUus removed from its «licll ; 
term “proboscis” should be applied 
to an alternately introversible and 
eversible tube connected with an 
animal’s body, and yet such is a 
very customary use of the term. 

The introversible tube may be 
completely closed, as in the “ pro- 
boscis” of Ncmertean M^orms, or 
it may have a passage in it loading into a non-eversible 
oesophagus, as in the present case, and in the case of the 
eversible jiharynx of the })redatory Clnctopod worms. The 
diagrams here introduced (fig. 48) are intended to show 
certain important distinctions which obtain amongst the 
various “introverts,” or intro- and e-versible tubes so fre- 
quently met with in animal bodies. Su])posing the tube 
to be completely introverted and to commence its ever- 
sion, we then find that eversion may take place, either 
by a forward movement of the side of the tube near its 
attached base, as in the proboscis of the Nemertine worms, 
the i>harynx of Cha}to})ods, and the eye-tentacle of Gastro- 
pods, or, by a forward movement of the inverted apex 
of the tube, as in the proboscis of the Khabdocoel Planar- 
ians, and in that of Gastropods here under consideration. 
The former case we call “ pleurecbolic ” (fig. 48, A, B, C, 
H, I, K), the latter “ acrecbolic ” tubes or introverts (fig. 
48, D, E, F, Q). It is clear that, if we start from the 
condition of full eversion of the tube and watch the pro- 
cess of introversion, we shall find that the pleurecbolic 
variety is introverted by the apex of the tube sinking in- 
wards ; it may be called acreinbolic, whilst conversely the 
acrecbolic tubes are pleurembolic. Further, it is obvious 
enough that the process either of introversion or of eversion 
of the tube may be arrested at any point, by the develop- 
ment of fibres connecting the wall of the introverted tube 
with the wall of the body, or with an axial structure such 
as the oesophagus ; on the other hand, the range of move- 
ment of the tubular introvert may be unlimited or complete. 
The acrembolic proboscis or frontal introvert of the Nemer- 
tine worms has a complete range. So has the acrembolic 
pharynx of Chaetopods, if we consider the organ as ter- 
minating at that point where the jaws are placed and the 
oesophagus commences. So too the acrembolic eye-tentacle 
of the snail has a complete range of movement, and also the 


pleurembolic proboscis of the Khabdocoel prostoma. The 
introverted rostrum of the Azygobranch Gastropods pre- 
sents in contrast to these a limited range of movement. 
The “ introvert ” in these Gastropods is not the pharynx as 
in the Chcetopod worms, but a prse-oral structure, its apical 
limit being formed by the true lips and jaws, whilst the 
apical limit of the Chaetopod’s introvert is formed by the 
jaws placed at the junction of pharynx and CBSophagus, so 
that the Chaetopod’s introvert is part of the stom^aeum 
or fore-gut, whilst that of the Gastropod is external to the 
alimentary canal altogether, being in front of the mouth, 
not behind it, as is the Chaetopod’s. Further, the Gastro- 
pod’s introvert is pleurembolic (and therefore acrecbolic), 
and is limited both in eversion and in introversion ; it can- 



Fio. 48.-'DiagrRm8 explanatory of the nature of so-called proboacides or “intro- 
verts.” A Simple introvert completely introverted, ft. The same, partially 
evert^ by eversion of the sides, as in the Nemertine prol^oscis and Gastropod 
eye-tentacle = pleurecbolic. C. The same, fully everted. B, E. A similar 
simple introvert in course of eversion by the forward movement, not of its 
Bides, but of its apex, as in the proboscidean Hhabdocoelss: acrecbolic. F. 
Acrecbolic (= pleurembolic) introvert, formed by the snout of tlio proboscidi- 
ferous Gastropod, al, alimentary canal ; d, the true mouth. The introvert 
is not a simple one with complete range both in eversion and introversion, 
but is arrested in introversion by the fibrous bauds at c, and similarly in 
eversion by the fibrous bands at 5. G. The acrecbolic snout of a probos- 
cidiforous Gastropod, arrested short of complete eversion by the fibrous baud 
l>. 11. The acrembolic (= pleurecbolic) phar^mx of a Ghsetopod ftilly intro- 
verted. al, alimentary canal ; at d, tbe jaws ; at a, the mouth ; therefore a 
to d is stomodeeum, whereas in the Qastrop^ (F) a to d is inverted body- 
surface. 1. Partial eversion of H. K. Complete eversion of H. (Original.) 

not be comjiletely everted owing to the muscular bands 
(fig. 48, G), nor can it be fully introverted owing to the bands 
(fig. 48, F) which tie the axial pharynx to the adjacent 
wall of the apical part of the introvert. As in all such 
intro- and e-versible organs, eversion of the Gastropod 
proboscis is efifected by pressure communicated by the 
muscular body-wall to the liquid contents (blood) of the 
body-space, accomjmnied by the relaxation of the muscles 
which directly pull upon either the sides or the apex of 
the tubular organ. The inversion of the proboscis is effected 
directly by the contraction of these muscles. In various 
members of the Azygobranchia the mouth-bearing cylinder 
is introversible (t.e., is a proboscis ) — with rare exceptions 
these forms have a siphonate mantle-skirt. On the other 
hand, many which have a siphonate mantle-skirt are not 
provided with an introversible mouth-bearing cylinder, but 
have a simple non-introversible rostrum, as it has been 
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termed, which is also the condition presented by the mouth- 
bearing region in nearly all other Oastropoda. One of the 
best examples of the introversible mouth-cylinder or pro- 
boscis which can be found is that of the Common Whelk 
and its immediate allies. In fig. 37 the proboscis is seen 
in an everted state; it is only so carried when feeding, 
being withdrawn when the animal is at rest. Probably 
its use is to enable the animal to introduce its rasping 
and licking apparatus into very narrow apertures for the 
purpose of feeding, e into a small hole bored in the shell 
of another Mollusc. 

The foot of the Azygobranchia, unlike the simple mus- 
cular disc of the Isopleura and Zygobranchia, is very often 
divided into lobes, a fore, middle, and hind lol>e (pro-, 
meso-, and ineta-podium, see figs. 39 and 43). Very usually, 
but not universally, the metarpodium carries an operculum. 
The division of the foot into lobes is a simple case of that 
much greater elaboration or breaking up into processes and 
regions which it undergoes in the class CephalojK)da. Even 
among some Gastropoda (viz., the Opisthobranchia), we 
find the lobation of the foot still further carried out by 
the development of lateral lobes, the epipodia, whilst there 
are many Azygobranchia, on the other hand, in which the 
foot has a simple oblong form without any trace of lobes. 

The development of the Azygobranchia from the egg has 
been followed in several examples, e.//., Paludina, I*urpura, 
Nassa, Verrnetus, Neritina. As in other Molluscan groups, 
we find a wide variation in the early process of the forma- 
tion of the first embryonic cells, and their arrangement as 
a Diblastula dependent on the greater or less amount of 
food-yelk which is present in the egg-ccll when it com- 
mences its embryonic changes. In fig. 7, the early stages 
of Paludina vivipara are represented. There is but 
very little food-material in the egg of this Azygobranch, 
and consequently the Diblastula forms by invagination ; 
the blastopore or orifice of invagination coincides with the 
anus, and never closes entirely. A well-marked Trocho- 
sphere is foniied by the development of an equatorial 
ciliated band; and subsequently, by the disproix)rtionate 
growth of the lower heniis])here, the Trochosjdiere becomes 
a Veliger. The primitive shell-sac or shell-gland is well 
marked at this stage, and the pharynx *8 seen as a new 
ingrowth (the stomodacum), about to fuse with and open 
into the primitively invaginated arch-enteron (fig. 7, F). 

In other Azygobranchs (and such variations are repre- 
sentative for all Mollusca, and not characteristic only of 
Aizygobranchia), we find that there is a very unequal 
division of the egg-cell at the commencement of embryonic 
development, as in Nassa (fig. 5). Consequently there is 
strictly sj^caking no invagination (emboly), but an over- 
growth (epiboly) of the smaller cells to enclose the larger. 
The general features of this process and of the relation of 
the blastopore to mouth and anus have been explained 
above in treating of the development of Mollusca generally. 
In such cases the blastopore may entirely close, and both 
mouth and anus develop as new ingrowths (stomodseum 
and proctodteum), whilst, according to the observations of 
Bobretzky, the closed blastoi)ore may coincide in jKJsition 
with the mouth in some instances (Na^sa, <kc.), instead of 
with the anus. But in these epibolic forms, just as in the 
embolic Paludina, the embryo proceeds to develop its cili- 
ated band and shell-gland, passing through the earlier con- 
dition of a Trochosphere to that of the Veliger. In the 
veliger stage many Azygobranchia (Purpura, Nassa, <fec.) 
exhibit, in the dorsal region behind the head, a contractile 
area of the body-wall. This acta as a larval heart, but 
ceases to pulsate after a time. Similar rhythmically con- 
tractile areas are found on the foot of the embryo Ihilmo- 
nate Limax and on the yelk-sac (distended foot-surface) 
of the Cephalopod Loligo (see fig. 72**). 
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The history of the shell m the development of Azygo- 
branchia (and other Gastropods) is important. Just aa 
the primitive shell-sac aborts and gives place to a cap-like 
or boat-like shell, so in some cases (Marsenia, Krohn) has 
this first shell been observed to be shed, and a second shell 
of different shape is formed beneath it. 

A detailed treatment of what is known of the histo- 
genesis in relation to the cell-layers in these Mollusca would 
take us far beyond the limits of this article, which aims at 
exposing only the well-ascertained characteristic features 
of the Mollusca and the various subordinate groups. There 
is still a great deficiency in our knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the Gastro]^)oda, as indeed of all classes of animals. 
The* development of the gill (ctenidium) as well as of the 
renal organ, and details as to the process of torsion of the 
visceral hump, are still quite insufficiently known. 

One further feature of the development of the Azygobran- 
chia deserves special mention. Many Gastropoda deposit 
their eggs, after fertilization, enclosed in capsules; others, as 
Paludina, are viviparous ; others, again, as the Zygobranchia, 
agree with the Lamellibranch Conchifera (the Bivalves) in 
having simple exits for the ova without glandular walla, 
and therefore discdiarge their eggs unenclosed in capsules 
freely into the sea-water; such uncncapsuled eggs are 
merely enclosed each in its own delicate chorion. When 
egg-capsules are formed they are often of large size, have 
tough walls, and in each capsule are several eggs floating 
in a viscid fluid. In some cases all the eggs in a capsule 
develop ; in other cases one egg only in a capsule (Neri- 
tina), or a small proportion (Purpura, Buccinum), advance 
in development ; the rest are arrested cither after the first 
] process of cell-division (cleavage) or before that process. 
The arrested embryos or eggs are then swallowed and 
digested by those in the same capsule which have advanced 
in develo})ment. The details of this history re(iuire renewed 
study, our present knowledge of it being derived from the 
works of Koren and I)aniels.sen, Carpenter and ClaparMe. 
In any case it is clearly the same process in essence as that 
of the formation of a vitellogenous gland from part of the 
jirimitive ovary, or of the feeding of an ovarian egg by 
the absori)tion of neighl)Ouring potential eggs ; but here 
the period at which the sacrifice of one egg to another 
takes ])lace is somewhat late. Wliat it is that determines 
the arrest of some eggs and the progressive development 
of others in the same capsule is at present unknown. 

Section h (of tlie Azygobranchia). — NATANTIA, 

CJiaractera. — Azygobrancliiato Streptonoura which have the 
form and texture of the lK>dy adapted tn a froc-Bwiinming pelagic 
liabit. They ai)pcar to be derived from holochlamydic foiins of 
Rcj)tant Azygobranchia. The foot takes the form of a swimming 
organ. The nervous system and sense-organs (eyes, otocysts, and 
08phra<lium) are highly developed. The odontophore also is re- 
markably dovclo|)ed, its admedian teeth being mobile, and it serves 
os an efficient organ for attacking other pelagic forms upon which 
the Natan tia prey. The sexes are distinct as in all Strejdoneura ; 
and genital ducts and accessory glands and [)0uches are ])roBent aa 
in all Azygobranchia. The Natentia exhibit a series of modifica- 
tions of the form and prot)ortioii 8 of the visceral mass and foot, 
leading from a condition readily comparable with that of a typical 
Azygobranch such as Rostellaria, witn the three regions of the foot 
(pro*, meso-, and meta- podium) strongly marked, and a coiled 
visceral hump of the usual proportions, up to a condition in which 
the whole body is of a ta]>ering cylindrical shape, the foot a plate- 
like vertical fin, and the visceral hump almost completely atro^ied. 
Three steps of this modification may be distinguished as three sub- 
orders, the Atlantaceaf the Cai-hiariacca, and the Ptcrotracheacea, 

Sub-order 1 . — Atlantacea, 

CkarcLctera. — Natantia with a large spirally-wound visceral hump, 
covered by a hyaline spiral shell ; mantle-slcirt large, overhanMg 
a well-develoj)^ sub-pallial branchial chamber as in Azygobranchia, 
to the wall of which is attached the branchial ctenidium ; foot 
well developed, divisible into a mobile propodium, a mesopodium 
on which is formed a sucker, and a metapodium which, when the 
animal is expanded, extends backwards beyond the shell and visceral 
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hump ! upon tho upper surface of the nietapodium is developed an 

"^"eneraT^toto, Oxyg\mta. Probably here belong the Palajozoic 
fossils Bellerophtm, 

Sub-onler 2.-^Carinariacca. 

Chnraders.—Y\^QQrti\ hiiiiip greatly reduced in relative size; 
shell small, cai>-like, liyaliiie ; 
ctenidium (brancliial plume) 
jirojectiiig from the small sub- 
jialiial chamber; body (’ylin- 
drical ; of tlie foot-lobes only 
the iiiesoiiodiiun is prominent, 
provided with a sucker, ami 
coinprcssed laterally so as to 
form a vertical plate -like fin 
projectin'; from the ventral 
surface ; the jiropodium forms 
simply the ventral surface of 
the anterior region of the cy- 
lindrical body whilst the me- 
tajiodium foims its posterior 
re^on. 

Genera ; Carinaria, CanJio 
poda>. 

Sub-order 3. — Ptcrotrachcacm. 

CharacUrs, — Visceral hump 
still further reduced, forming 
a mere oval sac embedded in 
the j)osterior dorsal region of 
the cylindncal body ; no shell ; 
foot as in t’arinariacea, excej»t 
that the sucker is absent from 
the mesopodium in the females. 

Genera : Pterotracheat Pirn- 
hides. 


the visceral loop of the Natantia is Streptoneurous. Special 
to the Natantia is the high elaboration of the lingual 
ribbon, and, as an agreement with some of the Opistho- 
braneWate Euthyneura but as a difference from the Azygo- 
branchia, we find the otocysts closely attached to the cerebral 
ganglia. This is, however, less of a difference than it was 



Two views of the shell of Cardiopoiia. 

podium ; 


CiO. —Carimria mediterranea. A. The animal. H. The shell removed. C, D. 

(t, mouth and odontophore ; 6, cephalic tentacles ; c, eye ; d, the iln-like mesopodium ; d', its sucker ; (?, lueiapoi 
/, salivary Klaiids ; h, border of the iiiautle-flup ; i, ctenidium (gill-plume) ; m, stomach ; n, intestine ; o, anus ; p, liver ; 
t, aorta, springing from the ventricle ; w, cerebml ganglion ; v, pleural end pedal ganglion ; ic, testis ; x, visceral ganglion ; 
. Vi vesiculu seiuinalis ; z. penis. (From Owen.) 

Kaianita A zygohranchia , — 

Logically the Natantia should stand as we have placed them, 


Further Remarks on the 


viz., as a 8i)ecial branch or section of the Azygobrancliia, 
related to them soniewliat as are the Birds to the liejitiles. 
They are true Azygobrancliia which have taken to a pelagic 
life, and the peculiarities of structure which they exhibit 



PlO. Atlanta {Orygnra) Kemndrenii (inapnine<l 20 <liameters). «, mouth 
and odontophore ; h, cephalic tentacles ; e, eye ; f/, propcKlium (B) and ineso- 
podium ; <?, inetap(Klium ; /, opereuluiii ; h, iimntle-chaiiiber ; i, ctenidium 
(^11-plume) ; k, retruct.or muscle of foot ; 7, optic tentacle ; w, stomach ; n, 
dorsal surface overhung hy the nuin tic-skirt, the letter is close to the salivary 
gland ; o, rectum and anus ; p, liver ; q, renal oj-gaii (iiephridiuiii)]; s, ven- 
tricle ; li, the oUKsyst Httaehed to the cerebral gatigliou ; ie, testis ; z, auricle 
of the heart ; y, vesicle on genital duct ; 2 , penis. (From Owen.) 

are strictly adaptations of the structure common to them 
and the Azygobranchia consequent upon their changed 
mode of life. Such adaptations are the transparency and 
colourlessness of the tissues, and the modifications of the 
foot, which still shows in Atlanta the form common in 
Azygobranchia (comjmre fig. 49 and fig. 39). 

The cylindrical body of Pterotracheacea is paralleled by 
the slug-like forms of Euthyneura. Spengel has shown that 


at one time supposed to be, for it has been shown by Lacaze 
i;)uthiers, and also by Ley dig, that the oiocysts of Azygo- 
branchia oven when lying close u])on the pedal ganglion 
(as in fig. 21) yet receive their special nerve (w^ich can 
sometimes be readily isolated) from the cerebial ganglion (see 
fig. 36). Accordingly the difference is one of jiosition of the 
otocyst and not of its nerve-supply. The Natantia arc further 
remarkable for the high development of their cephalic eyes, 
and for the typical character of their osiiliradiuni (8pen gel’s 
olfactory organ). This is a groove, the edges of w^ich are 
raised and ciliated, lying near the branchial plume in 
the genera which possess that organ, whilst in Firuloides, 
which has no branchial plume, the osphradiiini occu 2 )ies a 
corresponding position. Beneath the ciliated groove is 

V 



Fio. 51.—Pterotradhen mtUica. Been from the right side, a, pouch for reception 
of tlie Hiiout when retract<?d ; c, pericardium ; ph, pharynx ; oc, cephalic eye ; 
g, cerebral ganglion ; g', pleiu'o-pedal ganglion ; pr, foot (mesopodium) ; v, 
stomach ; i, intestine ; n, so-called nucleus ; hr, branchial plume (ctenidium); 
w, ospliradium ; mt, foot (metapodium) ; 2 , caudal appendage. (After Refer- 
stein.) 

placed an elongated ganglion (olfactory ganglion) connected 
by a nerve to the supra-intestinal (therefore the primitively 
dextral) ganglion of the long visceral nerve-loop, the strands 
of which cross one another, — this being characteristic of 
Stroptoneura (Spengel). 

The Natantia belong to the “pelagic fauna” occurring 
near the surface in the Mediterranean and great oceans in 
company with the Pteropoda, the Siphonophorous Hydrozoa, 
Salpae, Leptocephali, and other specially-modified trans- 
parent swimming representatives of various groups of the 
animal kingdom. In development they pass through the 
typical trochosphere and veliger stages provided with boat- 
like shell. 
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Branch h.—EUTHTNEUBA (Spengel, 1881). 

CharojcterB, — Gastropoda Anisopleura in which the 
visceral loop (the conterminous visceral nerves) does not 
share in the torsion of the viscer^ hump, but, Mng sunk 
entirely below the body-wall, remains straight and un- 
twisted Although the anus is not brought so far forward 



Fio. 62,— Bulla vtxtllnm (Chcmnlte), a« seen crawling, d, oral hood (compare 
with Tethya, flg. 62, li), possibly a continuation of the eplpodla; 6, b\ ccplmllf 
tentacles. (From Owen.) 


by the visceral torsion as in the Streptoneura, and may even 
hy secondary groy^ilx assume a posterior median position, yet, 
as fully developed, an asymmetry has resulted as in the 
Azygobranchia, only the original right renal organ, right 
ctenidium (if any), right osphradium, right side of the heart, 
and right genital ducts being retained. All the Euthy- 
neura are hcrmaplirodite. The lingual ribbon has very 
usually numerous fine denticles 
undifferentiated into series in 
each row. The shell is light 
and little calcified; often it is 
not developed in the adult, 
though present in the embryo. 

An operculum, often found in 
the embryo, is never present in Fm, 63.— Tomateiia. h, shoii; 5, 
the adult (except in Tornatella, ; d, foot ; /, oporcuium. 

fig. 53). Many Euthyneura show a tendency to, or a 
complete accomplishment of, the suppression of the mantle- 
skirt as well as of the shell, also of the ctenidium, and a(!- 
quire at the same time a more or less cylindrical (slug-like) 
fonn of body. 

The Euth 3 meura comprise two orders, the Opistho- 
branchia and the Pulmonata. 

Order 1. — Opisthobranchia. 

Marine Euthyneura the more archaic forms of which 
have a relatively large foot and a small visceral hump, 
from the base of which projects on the right side a short 
mantle-skirt. The anus is ])lace(l in such forms far back 


Fio. bL—UnUyrtlla nediterranea, a, mouth; b, ceuluilic tentacle; h, gill 
(ctenidium^ The free edge of the mantle is leen Just below the margin of 
&e ihell (compare with Aplyaia, flg. 0SX (From Owen.) 

beyond the mantle-skirt. In front of the anus, and only 
partially covered by the mantle-skirt, is the ctenidium with 
its free end turned backwards. The heart lies in front of, 
instead of to the side of, the attachment of the ctenidium, 
— Whence Opisthobranchia as opposed to Ffosobranchia,” 




which correspond to the Streptoneura. A shell is possessed 
in the adult state by but few Opisthobranchia, but all pass 
through a veliger larval stage with a nautiloid ^ell (fig. 60). 
Many Opisthobranchia have 
by a process of atrophy lost 
the ty])ical ctenidium and the 
mantle-skirt, and have deve- 
loped other organs in their 
place. As in some Azygo- 
branchia, the free margin of 
the mantle-skirt is frequently 
reflected over the shell when 
a shell exists; and, as in some 
Azygobranchia, broad lateral 
outgrowths of the foot (epi- 
lK)dia) are often developed, 
which, as does not occur in Azy- 
gobranchia, may be thrown 
over the shell or naked dorsal 
surface of the body. 

The variety of special deve- 
lopments of structure accom- 
])anying the atrophy of typical organs in the Opisthobranchia 
and general degeneration of organization is veiy^ great, and 
renders their classification difficult. Two sections of the 
order may be distinguished, according as the typical 
Molluscan mantle-skirt (limbus pallialis) is or is not atro- 
phied, and within each section certain sul)-orders. 

Section a. - PALLIATA TecUlyranchiatny Woodward)— the 
typical MulluH(;un maiitlo-skirt or pallium retained. 

Sub-order 1. — Ctmidiobranchia. 

Ckiracters , — Palliata in which the ctenidium is retained as tho 
branchial orgim ; with rare exce})tion8 a delicate shell, which may 
he very small or completely enclosed by the retle(d.ed margin of tho 
mantle; epipodia (lateral outgrowths of the foot) fiecpientl^ present. 
Family 1 . — ToriuUvllidfe, 

(huiera; TomatclUif Lam. (fig. 63); Oinulia^ Gray, &c. 

Family 2. — Jiullidtv. 

Geiiera: Pulla, Lam. (fig. 62) ; Accra^ Wliller; Scaphander^ 
Montf. ; JhUlwa^ Lam. ; Doridinm^ Meckel ; Oaatroptcron^ 
Me(hel, &c. 

Family 3, — AplyaiidaB. 

Genera: Aply/rittf Gmelin (tho Sea-Hare) (figs, 20, 66, &c,) ; 
Jhlobcllaf Lam.; LobUjeVi Krohn, &c. 

Family 4. — PlcurobranchidsB, 

Genera : PlcurobranchuH^ Cuvier ; Umbrella^ Cliomnitz (figs. 64, 
65); Jiu7icinat Forbes, &c. 

Sub-order 2. — Phyllidiobranchia. 

Characters . — Palliata in which tho ctonidia have atrophied ; much 
as in Patellidie among the Zygohranchiate Streptoneura their piano 
is taken by laterally-idaced lamellic, developed from the inner surface 
of the bilaterally-di8iK)8ed mantle-skirt in two lateral rows. 

Family 6. — Phyllidiadm. 

Genera : Phyllidia^ Cuiver ; Pleurophyllidiat Meek. (fig. 67). 

Section h.-^NON-PALLIATA. 

Characters. — The typical Molluscan mantle-skirt is atrophied in 
the adult. Ko shell is present in the adult, though the dorsal 
integument may bo strengthened by calcareous spicules (Doris). The 
otocysts are not sessile on the pedal ganglia as xn other Gastropods, 
but, as in the Natantia Azygobranchia, lie close to the cerebral ganglia. 
In one sub-order (Pygobranchia) tho typical ctenidium app^rs to 
be retained in a modified form ; in the others special dovdopments 
of the body-wall take its place, or no special respiratory processes 
exist at all. The general fonn of the body is slug-like, the foot 
and visceral hump being coextensive, and a secondary bilateral 
symmetry is asserted by tne usually median (sometimes nght-sided) 
dorsal position of the anus on the hinder part of the body. 

Sub-order 1 . — Pygobranchia. 

jCharoAiers.^Tht ctenidium assumes the form of a circlet of pinnate 
processes surrounding the median dorsal anus ; a strongly-marked 
epipodial fold may occur all round the foot and simulate a mantle- 
skirt (see fig. 62, C, Doris) ; papill® or ** cerata ” of the dorsal integu- 
ment may occur as well as the true ctenidium (fig. 61). 

Family 6. — Dmddidm. 

Genera : Doris, L. ; OomodorU, Forbes ; Triopa, Johnst. ; ^girus, 
Loven ; TheccLcera, Fleming ; Polycera, Cuvier ; /cKaim, Leuck- 
art ; Anculaf Loren ; CercUosoma, Adams ; Onchidoris, Blaiav. 
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Sub-ordor 2. — CertUonoUi, 

Charact&r8.‘--^h^ typical Molluscan ctenidium is not developed ; 
upon the dorsal area is developed a more or loss numerous senes of 
cylindrical or branched processes (the cerata) into each of which the 
intestine usually sends a process ; anus dorsal) median, or right-sided. 
Family 7. — Tritoniadw. 

Genera: Tritonia^ Cuvier; ScylUea, L.; Tethys^ L. (fig. 62, B); 
J)muir(mottL8y A. and H. ; Xhto^ Oken. 

Family S.-^Eolidm, 

Genera : Eolis^ Cuvier (fig. 62, A) j Glaticics, Forster ; Funuit A. 
and H. (fig. 67) ; EmbletoJiia, A. and H. ; Proctonotm, A. and 
H. ; Antiopa, A. and H. ; Bcrmaaf Loven ; Alderia, Allman. 

Sub-order 3. — ffaploniorpha, 

Charaetera.—'No ctenidia, cerata, mantle-skirt, or other processes 
of the body-wall ; degenerate forms of small size. 

Family 9. — Phyllirhoidm, 

Genera : PhyUirhoif\ Peron and Ijcsueur (fig. 68) ; Acura^ Adams. 
Family 10. — Ehjsiadiv. 

Genera: Elysia^ Risso (fig. 62, D, E) ; Actconia^ Quatref. ; C&nia^ 
A. and H. ; Limapontia^ Johnston ; EhodopCt Kdll. 


Further Remarh on the OpMi^ohranchia , — The Opis- 
thobranchia present the same wide range of superficial 
appearance as do the Azygobranchiate Streptoneura, forms 




Fio. 56.— Three vu'ws «if Aplysia sp., in y^arious conditions of expansion and 
rotraetioiu ^ nntttrior cephalic tentacles ; fn, posterior cephalic tentacles ; 
e, eyes ; /, inetapt^ium ; tip, epipodium ; y, ^U*plume fetenidium) ; m, mantle- 
llap rciiected over the tliin oval shell ; os, s, orifice formed by tlie unclosed 
border of the reflected mantle- skirt, allowing Uie sheU to show ; pe, the 8j)er- 
iiiatic groove. (After Cuvier.) 


carrying well-developed spiral shells and large mantle- 
skirts being included in the group, together with flattened 
or cylindrical slug- 
like forms. But in 
respect of the substi- 
tution of other parts 
for the mantle- skirt 
and for tlie gill which 
the more degenerate 
Opistliobranchia ex- 
hibit, this Order 
stands alone. Some 
Opisthobranchia are 
striking examples of 
degeneration (some 
Haplomorpha), hav- 
ing none of those re- 

prwesses of sr.— liorsal and ventral view of PlmrophyUi- 

tne DOoy developed Un^ta (Otto), one of the riiyllidiobrandhiate 

whiVh diafinmiiah Opisthobranchs. b, tlie mouth ; i, tlie 

U men distinguisn Umelliform Bub-pallial gills, which (as in Patella) 
the archaic Molluscs wplace the typical Molluscanctonidlum, (After 

from such fiat-worms ) 

as the Dendrocoel Planarians. Indeed, were it not for their 
retention of the characteristic odontophore we should have 
little or no indication that such forms as Phyllirhoe and 




limapontia really belong to the Mollusca at all. The inter- 
esting little Ehodope Veranpii, which has no odontophore, 
has l^n associated by systematists both with these simpli- 
fied Opisthobranchs and with Bhabdoco&l Planarians (8B). 

In many respects , , ^ 2 ; 

the Sea-Hare (Aply- , 

sia) of which several 
species are knowm 
(some occurring on 
the English coast), 
serves as a conven- 
ient example of the 
fullest development 
of the organization 
characteristic of 
Opisthobranchia. 

The woodcut (fig. 56) 
givesafaithful repre- 
sentation of the great 
mobility of the vari- 
ous parts of the body. 

The head is well marked and joined to the body by a some- 
what constricted neck. It carries two pairs of cephalic 
tentacles and a pair of sessile eyes. The visceral hump is 
low and not draivn out into a spire. The foot is long, 
carrying the oblong visceral mass upon it, and projecting 
(as metapodium) a little beyond it (/). Laterally the 
foot gives rise to a pair of mobile fleshy lobes, the epipodia 
(ep), which can be thrown up so as to cover in the dorsal 


Pio. 68. — Phyllirhoe Imcephala, twino the natural 
size, a transparent pisciform pelagic Opistho- 
branch. The internal oigans are shown as Been 
by transmitted light. <l mouth ; 6, radolar sao ; 
c, (vsophaguB ; d, stomach ; c', intestine ; jT, anus ; 
fft 9\ d't the four lobes of the liver ; \ the 
heart (auricle and ventricle) ; 2, the renal lac (ne- 
phridium) ; V, the ciliated communication of the 
renal sac with the pericardium; m, the external 
opening of tlie renal sac ; n, the cerebral g 


0 , the cephalic tentacles; /, the genital porer 
y, the ovo'testes ; ro, the parasitic nydromedusa 
Jtfnes^m, usually found attached in this position hy 
the aboral pole of its umbrella. (After Keforstein.) 



Fio. 69.— Acera hullata. A single row of teeth of the radula. (I’ormula, x.l.x. ) 

surface of the animal. Such epipodia are common, though 
by no means universal, among Opisthobranchia. The 
torsion of the visceral hump is not carried out very fully, 



Pm. 60.— A Vellger-lan% of an Opisthobimnch (Polycera). /, foot ; op, oner- 
culum ; mn, anal papilla ; ry, ary, two portions of unabkirbed nutritive 
yelk on either side the intestine. The right otocyst is seen at the root of 
the foot B. Trochosphero of an Opisthonanch (Fleurobranchldlum) low- 
ing ; shgr, the sheU-gland or primitive ahi^-sac ; v, the cilia of the velum ; 
pil, the commencing atomodeum or oral Invagiiiation ; of, the left otocyst ; 
py, red-coloured piraent spot C. Diblastula of an Oplsthobranch (Poly- 
cera) with elongated blastopore oi. (All from Lankester.) 

the consequence being that the anus has a posterior posi- 
tion a little to the right of the median line above the 
metapodium, whilst the branchial chamber formed by the 
overhanging mantle-skirt faces the right side of the body 
instead of lying well to the front as in Streptoneura and 
as in Pulmonate Euthyneura. The ^11-plume which in 
Aplysia is the typical Molluscan ctenidium is seen in fig. 
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63 ‘projecting from the branchial sub-pallial space. The 
relation of &e delicate shell to the mantle is peculiar, 
since it occupies an oval area upon the visceral hump, 
the extent of which is indicated in fig. 

56, C, but may be better understood 
by a glance at the figures of the allied 
genus Umbrella (figs. 64, 56), in which 
the margin of the mantle-skirt coin- 
cides, just as it does in the Limpet, 
with the margin of the shell. But in 
Aplysia the mantle is reflected over 
the edge of the shell, and grows over 
its upper surface so as to completely 
enclose it, excepting at the small cen- 
tral area s where the naked shell is 
exposed. This enclosure of the shell 
is a permanent development of the 
arrangement seen in many Strepto- 
neura (e.ff,, Pyrula, Ovulum, see figs. 

38 and 41), where the border of the 
mantle can be, and usually is, dra\^Ti 

over the shell, though it is withdrawn 

(as it cannot be in Aplysia) when they 
are irritated. From the fact that one of the Pygobranchi- 
Aplysia commences its life as a free- 
swimming Vcliger with a nautiloid 
shell not enclosed in any way by the 
border of the mantle, it is clear that 
the enclosure of the shell in the adult 
is a secondary process. Accordingly, 
the shell of Aplysia must not be con- 
founded with a primitive shell in its 
shell-sac, such as we find realized in 
the shells of Oiiton and in the plugs 
which form in the remarkable tran- 
sitory “shell-sac” or “ shell-gland ” of Molluscan embryos 



at^ OpiHthobranchH (dor- 
Hal view), a, anus ; 5r, 
tho cteiiidiuin peculiarly 
inoditled 80 aa £n encircle 
tiieanuH; t, cephalic ten- 
tacles. External to the 
branchial ctenidium are 
Been ton club-like prf»- 
ce^aeg of the dorsal wall, 
these arc the “cerata” 
which arc characteriatic- 
ally developed in another 
HUb - order of Opiatho- 
brancha, tlie Ceratonota 
(see fig. 62, A). (From 
Gegenbaur, after Alder 
and Hancock.) 



Fia. 62. 

oils jtapillota (Lin.), dorsal view, a, 
tentacles ; e, the dorsal ** eerata ” (li 
B. Teth]/s lepoHnOf dorsal view, a, the cephalic hood ; b, cephalic tentacles ; 


, EoUb jwpillosa (Lin.), dorsal view, a, b, posterior and anterior cephalic 
'* 9 dorsal eerata " (lienee Ceratobranchia). 


Ci'neck ; d, 'genital nore ; e, anus ; /, large eerata ; g, smaller eerata ; 
h, margin of the foot 

C. Dorii (Actinocydus) tvhercidatits (Cvlv.), seen from the pedal aurface. w, 
mouth ; h, margin of the head ; /, sole of the foot ; sp, the mantle-like 
epip^ium. 

B, E. D^orsal and lateral view of EZyaia (Actmon) viridit. ep^ epipodial out- 
growths. (After Keferstein.) 

(see figs. 7, 68, and 72***). Aplysia, like other Mollusca, 


as the ani- 
grows, be- 


develops a primitive shell-sac in its trochosphere stage of 
development (fig. 68), which disappears and is succeeded 
by a nautiloid shell (fig. 60). This forms the nucleus of 
the adult shell, 
and, 
mal 

comes enclosed 
by a reflexion of 
the mantle-skirt. 

In reference to 
the possible com- 
parison of the 
enclosed shell of 
Aplysia and its 
allies with those 
of some Slugs and 
of Chittlo- fishes, 
the reader is re- 
ferred to the para- 
graphs dealing 
especially with 
those Molluscs. 

When the shell 
of an Aplysia 



in itu Flo. (i^,—Adysla lf))orhM(canifJus, Tuv.), with eplpodia 
.10 oa . and mantle refloefrd away finin tho niid-linc. a, an- 

Iliailtle IS imshod terior cephalic tentacle; h, posterior di). ; between a 

- - Riid b, ibe eyes - ^ . ..-l 

•liuiu ; e, liiuder 

“ “ LI fa, anterior iv 

um (branchial 


RUil b, the eyes ; r, right epii>odlum ; d, left epipo- 
•liuiu ; e, hinder iwrt of viscorul hump ; fp, poBteiior 
extremity of the f(M)t ; fa, anterior mrt of the foot 
underlying the htwl ; g, the cteniaium (branchial 
plume); b, the niantle-Hkirt tightly spread over tho 
horny shell and pushed with it towards the left side ; 
i, the Bi>ermuiic groove ; k, the eoininoii genital imre 
(male and female) ; I, orifice of the grata* -shatted (sup- 
lamed jaiisonous) gland ; m, the oapiiradium (olikc- 
lory organ of SjicngeJ) ; n, outline of part, of the renal 
sac (tiephridium) la»low tlie surface ; o, exb'nial aper- 
ture of the iiephridiuiu ; p, anus. (Original.) 


well to tho left, 
the Bub-])allial 
space is fully ex- 
])osed as in fig. 

63, and the vari- 
ous apertures of 
the body are seen. 

Posteriorly we 
have tho anus, in front of this the lobatc gill-plume, be- 
tween the two (hence corresponding in position to that of 
tho Azygobranchia) wo have tho aperture of the renal 
organ. In front, near the anterior attachment of the gill- 
])lumc, is the osphradium (olfactory organ) discovered by 
Spengel, yellowish in colour, in 
tho typical position, and overly- 
ing an olfactory ganglion with 
typical nerve-connexion (see fig. 

20). To the right of Spengera 
osphradium is the opening of a 
}>eculiar gland which has, when 
dissected out, the form of a bunch 
of grapes ; its secretion is said to 
be poisonous. On the under side 
of the free edge of the mantle are 
situated the numerous small cu- 
taneous glands which, in the largo 
Aplysia camelus (not in other 
sjiecies), fonn the purple secretion 
which was known to the ancients. 

In front of the osphradium is tho 
single genital pore, the aperture 
of the common or hermaphrodite 
duct. From this point there 
stretches forward to the right 
side of the head a groove — the 
sjiermatic groove — down which 
the spermatic fluid passes. In 
other Euthyneura this groove may 
close up and form a canal. At 
its termination by the side of the head is the muscular 
introverted penis. In the hinder part of the foot (not 
shown in any of the diagrams) is the ojiening of a large 
mucous-forming gland very often found in the Molluscan 
foot. 

yVT — 



Fin. 64.— Gonad, and accessory 
glands and ducts of Aplysia. 
i, ovo-testis ; h, hermaxdirodito 
duct ; g, albumiiiiparous gland ; 
f vesicula seminalis; k, open- 
ing of the albumlniparous gland 
inh) tbe bemiaphroditc duct; 
e, hemiapbrodite duct (uterine 
portion) ; b, vaginal portion of 
the uterine duct; c, sperma- 
theca; d, its duct; a, genital 
pore. (Original.) 
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With regard to internal organieation we may commence 
with the disi)Osition of the renal organ (nephridium), the 
external opening of which has already been noted. The 
position of this opening and other features of the renal 
organ have been determined recently by Mr. J. T. Cunning- 
ham, Fellow of University College, Oxford, who writes as 
follows from Naples, February 1883 ; — 

“Tlu;r<* is considerable uiicortainty with respect to the names of 
the species of Aplysia. Th ere are two forms which are very common 
in the (Julf of Naples, and which I have used in studying the ana- 
tomy of the renal organ in the genus. One is quit^ black in colour, 
and measures wlnni oiitstretcheil eight or nine iiiclics in length. 
The other is light brown and somewhat smaller, its lengtli usually 
not exceeding scAMiii inches. The first is flaccid and sluggish in its 
movements, and has not much power of contraction ; its tmipodial 
lobes are enormously developed and extend far forward along the 
body ; it giv»*s out when haiidlod an abundance of purple liquid, 
which is deriv'tfd from cutaneous glands situated on the under side 
of the free edge of tlie, mantle. In the Zoological Station this form 
i', known as Ap. hporina ; but according to Bloehmann it is iden- 
tical with A. Uttnii'Jus of Cuvier. The other species is A. depilana ; 
it is firm to the toucdi, and contracts forcibly when irritated ; the 
secretion of the mantle-glands is not abundant, and is milky white 
ill a])pearance. The kidney has similar relations in both genera, 
and is identical with the organ spoken of by many authors as the 
ti’iangnlar gland. Its superficial extent is seen when the folds 
covering the shell are cut away and tlie shell removed ; the external 
surface forms a triangle with its base bordering the pericardium and 
its apex directed posteriorly and reaching to the left-hand posterior 
corner of the slnd I -chamber. The dorsal surface of the kidney 
e.xt(Uids to the left beyond the shell-chamber beneath the, .skin in 
the space between the shell -chamber and the loft epipodium. 

“ When tin* animal is turned on its left-hand side and the mantle- 
chamber widely opened, the gill being turned over to tho left, a 
j>art of the ki(lm\\ is seen bemsath the skin between tho attachment 
of the gill and the right epipodium (fig. 63). On examination 
this is found to he the under surface of tho posterior limb of tho 
gland, tlie upper surface of which has just been described as lying 
beneath the shell. In the posterior third of this portion, (do.se to 
that edge which is adjacent to the base of tho gill, is tho external 
opening (fig. 0:3, v). 

“When the pericardium is cut open from above in an animal 
otherwise entire, the ant(U’ior face of the kidney is seen forming 
the posterior Avail of the pericardial ehainhor ; oil the deep edge of 
this face, a little to the left of the attachment of the auricle to the 
floor of the i»ericar(lium, is seen a dcpres.sion ; this depression con- 
tains the opiuiiiig from tin*, pericardium into tlie kidney. 

“To eoiiijdctc the account of the relations of tho organ ; the i'ight 
anterior corner can bo seen superficially in tho AA^all of tho mantle- 
chamber above the gill. Thus the liasc of the gill passes in a slant- 
ing d inaction clcyoah the right-hand side of the kidney, the posterior 
end being dorsal to tlie ajiex of the gland, and the anterior end 
ventral to the right-hand eorner. 

“As so great a part ol’ the Avhole surface of the kidney lies adjacent 
to external surfaces of tin? body, the, remaining part whi(di faces 
tlie internal organs is small ; it c.on.sists of the left part of the unclcr 
surface, ; it is level with the floor of the i>ericardiuiu, and lies over 
the globular mass forimal by the liver and convoluted intestine. 

“ Mere dissection does not give sufticient evidence concerning such 
communications as tlie.se, of the kidney in Ajdysia. I studied the 
external opening by taking a series of sections through the sur- 
rounding region of the gland ; to demonstrate tlie internal aperture 
injected a solution of Berlin blue into the pericardium ; it did not 
fill tlie whole kidney easil}% but ran down into the jiart aijjaeent to 
the base of the gill." 

Thus the iv,iial organ of Aplysia is sho'W’n to conform to 
tho Molluscaii tyjie. The heart lying within the adjacent 
Iiericardiuin has the usual form, a single auricle and ven- 
tricle. The vascular system is not extensive, the arteries 
soon ending in the well-marked sjiongy tissue which builds 
up tho muscular foot, cpi podia, and dorsal body-wall. 

The alhncMitary canal commences with the usual buccal 
mass ; the lips are cartilaginous, but not armed with horny 
jaws, though these are common in other Oiwsthobranchs ; 
the lingual ribbon is multidcnticnlate, and a pair of salivary 
glands pour in tlieir secretion. The oesophagus expands 
into a curious gizzard, which is armed internally with large 
homy processes, some broad and thick, others spinous, fitted 
to act as crushing instruments. From this we pass to a 
stomach and a coil of intestine embedded in tho lobes of a 
voluminous liver ; a caecum of large size is given off near 


the commencement of the intestine. The liver opens by 
two ducts into the digestive tract. 

The generative organs lie close to the coil of intestine 
and liver, a little to the left side. When dissected out they 
appear as represented in fig. 64. The essential reproductive 




Fio. CiS.— Follicles of the hermaphrodite gonads of EuthjTieurons Anisoplenra. 
— A, of Helix ; B, of Eolidia. a, ova ; &, developing spermatozoids ; c, com- 
mon efferent duct. 

organ or gonad consists of both ovarian and testicular 
cells (see fig. 63). It is an ovo-testis. From it passes a 
common or hermaphrodite duct, which very soon becomes 
entwined in the spire of a gland — the albuminiparous gland. 
The latter opens into the common duct at the point a?, and 
hero also is a small diverticulum of the duct y. Passing 
on, we find not far from the genital pore a glandular spherical 
body (the spennatheca a) opening by means of a longish 
duct into the common duct, and 
then wo reach the pore (fig. 63, 

I*). Here the female apparatus 
terminates. But when the male 
secretion of the ovo- testis is 
active, the seminal fluid passes 
from the genital pore along tho 
spermatic groove (fig. 63,) to 
the penis, and is by the aid of 
that eversible muscular oigan 
introduced into tho genital pore 
of a second Aplysia, whence it 
passes into the spermatheca,thcT’e 
to a,wait the activity of the fe- 
male element of the ovo-testis of 
this second Aplysia. After an 
interval of some days — possibly 
weeks — tho ova of the second 
Aplysia commence to descend 
the hermaphrodite duct; they 
become enclosed in a viscid secre- Fio. se. Enteric canal of jEoUdia 
tion at the point where the al- 

buminiparous eland opens into n, all of which are not figured ; 

^ . • . . • J ‘i.! '.L ph; an, anus. (From 

the QUet intertwined with it ; Gegonbaur, after Alder and Han- 

and on reaching the point where 

the spermathecal duct debouches they are impregnated by 
the spermatozoa which escape now from the spermatheca 
and moot the ova. 

The development of Aplysia from the egg presents many 
points of interest from the point of view of comparative 
embryology, but in relation to tho morphology of the 
Opisthobranchia it is sufficient to point to the occurrence 
of a trochosphere and a veliger stage (fig. 60), and of a 
shell-gland or primitive shell-sac (fig. 68, i/is), which is suc- 
ceeded by a nautiloid shell. 

The nervous S 3 r 8 tem of Aplysia will be found on com- 
parison of fig. 20, which represents it, with our schematic 
Mollusc (fig. 1, D) to present but little modification. It is 
in fact a nervous system in which the great ganglion-pairs 
are well developed and distinct. The Euthyneurous visceral 
loop is long, and presents only one ganglion (in Aplysia 
camdusy but two distinct ganglia joined to one another in 
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Ap/ysta hyhrida of the English coast), placed at its extreme 
limit, representing both the right and left visceral ganglia 
and the third or abdominal ganglion, which are so often 
separately present. The diagram (fig, 20) shows the nerve 
connecting this abdomino- 
visceral ganglion with the 
olfactory ganglion of Spen- 
gel. It is also seen to be 
connected with a more re- 
mote ganglion — the genital. 

Such special irregularities 
in the devcilopment of gan- 
glia upon the visceral loop, 
and on one or more of the 
main nerves connected with 

it, are, as the figures of — Central nervoua ayatom of Fiona 

Molluscan nervous systems («»« the Ceratonotoua OpiHtho 

given in this article show, 
very frequent. Our figure 
of the nervous system of 
Aplysia does not give the 
small pair of buccal ganglia 
which are, as in all Glosso- 
phorous Molluscs, present 
upon the nerves passing from the cerebral region to the 
odontophore. 

For a comparison of various Opisthobranchs, Aplysia wdll 
bo found to present a convenient starting-point. It is 
one of the more typical Opisthobranchs, that is to say, 
it belongs to the section Palliata, but other members of the 
Palliata, namely, Pulla and Tornatella (figs. 52 and 53), 
are less abnormal than Aplysia in regard to their shells and 
the form of the visceral hump. They have naked spirally- 
twisted shells which may bo concealed from view in the 
living animal by the expansion and reflexion of the epipodia, 


hmnclm), Hliowinj: a tendonoy to thHion 
of tlio great ganglia. A, cer<*bral, ploti- 
ral, anti viecural giuiglia unit<od ; Jt, {le- 
dal ^nglion ; (', buccal ganglion ; /), 
oBRop^iageal ganglion connected with tho 
buccal; a, norvo to buperior ce))halic 
tentacle ; 6, nervob to inferior cejthalic 
tentaclcb ; c, nerve to general ive <»rganB; 
rf, pedal nerve ; e, jwdal coinniiHMure ; e', 
visceral lo(»p or ctunniissuroO). (From 
tlfgenbaur, after Jiergh.) 



Pio. 68.*-Yf»ung veligor larva of an Opisthobranch (Pleuro-branchWimn). w, 
inutilh ; ciliated ImdhI marking off the velum ; nrf, ecrebrul gau lion de- 
veloping from eniblast, within the velar area; ot, otoe.yst alstj developing 
from epiblast;/, foot; t, Intestine; ry, residual nutritive yelk; sh primi- 
tive shell -sac or shell-glaiul, (From Ijunkester.) 

but are not enclosed by the mantle, whilst Tornatella is 
remarkable amongst all Euthyneura for possessing an oper- 
culum like that of so many Streptoneura. „ 

The ^eat development of the epipodia seen in Aplysia 
is usual in Palliate Opisthobranchs ; it occurs also in Ely sia 
(fig. 62, D) among Non-Pailiata ; in Doris it seems piol> 
able that the mantle-like fold overhanging the foot is to 
be interpreted as ejupodium, the mantlenskirt being alto- 
gether absent, as shown by the naked position of the gills 
and anus on the dorsal surface (figs. 61 and 62, C). The 
whole surface of the body becomes greatly modified in 
those Non-Palliate forms which have lost, not only the 
mantle-skirt and the shell, but also the ctenidium. Many 
of these (Ceratonota) have peculiar processes developed 
on the dorsal surface (fig. 62, A, B), or retain purely 


negative characters (fig. 62, D). The chief modification of 
internal organization presented by these forms, as compared 
with Aplysia, is found in the condition of the alimentary 
canal The liver is no longer a compact organ opening 
by a pair of ducts into the median digestive tract, but w^e 
find very numerous hepatic diverticula on a shortened 
axial tract (fig. 66). These diverticula extend usually one 
into each of the dorsal pa])illie or “ cerata w'hen these are 
present. They are not merely digestive glands, but are 
sufficiently wide to act as receptacles of food, and in them 
the digestion of food proceeds just os in the axial portion 
of tho canal A precisely similar modification of the liver 
or great digestive gland is found in tho Sctirpions, where 
tho axial i)ortion of the digestive canal is short and straight, 
and the lateral ducts sufficiently wide to admit food into 
tho ramifications of tlie gland there to be digested ; whilst 
in the Spiders the gland is reduced to a series of simple 
ca'ca. 

Tho typical character is retained by the heart, peri- 
cardium, and the communicating nephridium or renal organ 
in all Oi>isthobranch8. An interesting example of this is 
furnished by the fish-liko transparent Ifliyllirhoo (fig. 58), 
in which it is possible most satisfactorily to study in the 
living animal, by means of tho microscope, the course of 
tho blood-stream, aiid also the renoqjcricardial communi- 
cation. With reference to the existence of pores placing 
the vascular system in open communication with tho 
surrounding water, see tho paragra])li as to Mollusca gener- 
ally. In a form closely allied to Aplysia (Pleurobraiichus) 
such a pore leading outwards from the branchial vein has 
been precisely described by Lacaze Duthiers. K o such pore 
has been detected in Aplysia. In many of the Non-Palliate 
Opisthobranchs the nervous system presents a concentra- 
tion of the ganglia (fig. 67), contrasting greatly with what 
wo have seen in Aplysia. Not only are the pleural ganglia 
fused to tho cerebral, but also tho visceral to these (see in 
further illustration the condition attained by the Pulmonate 
Liinuaius, fig. 22), and tho visceral loop is astonishingly short 
and insignificant (fig. 67, e). That tho j)artH are rightly thus 
identified is j)robablo from Spongers observation of the os- 
])hradium and its nervo-sui)ply in these forms ; the nerve to 
that organ, wliich is placed somewhat anteriorly — on the dor- 
sal surface — being given ofi’ from the hinder part (visceral) of 
tho right compound ganglion — the fellow to that marked Ain 
fig. 67. The Ceratonotous Opisthobranchs, amongst other 
specialities of structure, are stated to possess (in some cases 
at any rate) apertures at tho apices of the “ cerata or 
dorsal jiapillje, which lead from the exterior into the hepatic 
Cci*(ia. This requires confirmation. Some amongst them 
(Tergipes, Eolis) are also remarkable for possessing 
j»ee.uliarly modified epidermic cells placed in sacs at the 
{ij>ices of these same papillae, which resemble tho “ thread- 
cells ” of tho Planarian Flatworms and of the Crulcntora. 
Tho existence of these thread-cells is sufficiently remark- 
able, seeing that tho Non-Palliate Opisthobranchs resemble 
in general form and habit tho Planarian worms, many of 
which also possess thread-cells. But it is not conceivable 
that theirpresence is an indication of genetic affinity between 
the two groups, rather they are instances of homoplasy. 
The development of many O})isthobrancliia has been 
examined — e.c^.y Aplysia, Pleurobranchidium, Elysia, Poly- 
cera, Doris, Tergijjes. All pass through trochosphere and 
veliger stages, and in all a nautiloid or boat-like shell is 
developed, preceded by a well-marked “shell-gland” (see figs. 
60 and 68). The transition from the freo-swimming veliger 
larva with its nautiloid shell (fig. 60) to the adult form has 
not been properly observed, and many interesting i)oints as 
to tho true nature of folds (whether epipodia or mantle or 
velum) have yet to be cleared up by a knowledge of such 
development in forms like Tethys, Doris, Phyllidio, &c. 
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As in other Molluscan groups, tve find even in closely- 
allied genera (for instance, in Aplysia and Plcurobran- 
chidium, and other genera observed by Lankester) the 
greatest differences as to the amount of food-material by 
which the egg-shell is encumbered. Some form their 
Diblastula by emboly (fig. 7), others by epiboly (fig. 5) ; 
and in the later history of the further development of the 
enclosed cells (arch-enteron) very marked variations occur 
in closely-allied forms, due to the influence of a greater or 
less abundance of food-material mixed with the protoplasm 
of the egg. 

Order 2 (of the Euthyncura). — Fnlmonata. 

Characters, — Euthyneurous Anisoplcurous Gastropoda, 
probably derived from ancestral forms similar to the 
Palliate Opisthobranchia by adaptation to a terrestrial life. 
The ctenidium is atroi)hicd, and the edge of the mantle-skirt 
is fused to the dorsal integument by concrescence, except at 
one point which forms the aperture of the mantle-chamber, 
thus converted into a nearly closed sac. Air is admitted 
to this sac for respiratory and hydrostatic purposes, and it 
thus becomes a lung. An operculum is never present ; a 
contrast being thus afforded with the operculate Pulmonate 
Streptoneiira (Cyclostoma, <S:c.), which differ in other 
essential features of structure from the Pulmonata. The 
Piilmonata are, like the other Euthyneura, hermaphrodite, 
with elaborately-developed copulatory organs and accessory 
glands. Like other Euthyneura, they have very numerous 
small denticles on the lingual ribbon. The ancestral 
Pulmonata ai>pcar to have retained both the right and the 
left osphradia (8i)engers olfactory organs), since in some 
(Planorbis, Auricularia) we find the single osphradiura to 
be that of the original left side, whilst in others (Limnseus) 
it is that of the original right side. 

In some Pulmonata (Snails) the foot is extended at right 
angles to the visceral hump, which rises from it in the 
form of a coil as in Streptoneura ; in others the visceral 
hump is not elevatod, but is extended with the foot, and 
the shell is small or absent (Slugs). 

The Pulmonata are divi<lod into two sub-ordors according to the 
position of the cephalie eyes. 

Sub-order 1 . — Baaommatophora. 

Characters. — Eyes placed mediad of the cephalic tentacles at their 
base ; the einbryoni<*, velar area retained in adult life os a pair of 
cephalic lobes (lig. 70, v) ; male and female generative apertures 
separate, placed (as is ty}jical in Anisopleura) on the right side of 
the neck ; visceral humi) well developed, \^dth a well-developed 
shell ; a<piatic in habit. 

Family 1 . — Livi.na'ida?. 

Genera: Limnanus, Liun. (figs. 3, 4, &c.); Cldlinuiy Gray; Physa, 
Praparn. ; Jnci/lus, Geolf. ; FlanorbiSf Miill., &c. 

Family 2. — AuricuUdm, 

(Jeuera: Auricula^ Lam. ; Conovulus^ Lam.; PUharclla, Wood. 
&c. 

Sub-order 2,— StylmnmcUojdtora. 

Characters.--- Eyes jdaced on the summit of two hollow tentacles ; 
visceral hump well or not at all developed ; shell large and coiled, 
or minute or absent ; almost exclusively terrestrial. 

Family 1. — JTdicidas. 

Genera: Helix, L. (figs. 69, A; 72*); Vitriim, Drnparn. ; «SW- 
ch\ca, Draparn. ; llulimvs, Sco|K)li ; Aclmlina, Lam. ; Pupa, 
Ijam. ; Clamilia, Draparn., Ac. 

Family 2. — Limacida' (Slugs). 

Genera : Limax, L. ; Incilaria, Benson ; Avion, Femssac (fig. 
69, D) ; PannaccUa, Cuvier ; TestaccWi, Cuvier (lie. 69. C). Ac, 
Family Z,—Oncidiada}. 

Genera : Oimdium, Buchanan ; Peronia, Blainv. (fig. 72) ; 
Vaginulxia, Ferussac, Ac. 

Furitusr Remarks on Pulmonata, — The land-snails and 
slugs forming the group Pulmonata are widely distinguished 
from a small set of terrestrial Azygobranchia, the Pneumo- 
nochlamyda (see above), at one time associated witli them 
on account of their mantle-chamber being converted, as in 
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Pulmonata, into a lung, and the ctenidium or branchial 
plume aborted. The i^eumonochlamyda (represented in 
England by the common genus Cyclostoma) have a twisted 



Fio. 69.— Ascricsof Stylomrnat-ophorous Puliuonala, showing transitional forms 
between snail and slug. 

A Helix pomatia (from Keiersteln). 

B. Helicdphania hrevipes (from Keiersteln, after Pfeiffer), 

0. Testacella haliotidm (m>m Keferstein). 

n. Avion aUr, the great Black Slug (from KefersteinX 

0 , Shell in A B, C, shell-sac (closed) in D ; b, orifice leading into tbs 
subpallial chamber 

visceral nerve-loop, an operculum on the foot, a complex 
rhipidoglossate or tssnioglossate radula, and are of distinct 
sexes; they are, in fact, Azygobranchiate Streptoneura. 
The Pulmonata have a straight visceral nerve-loop, never 
an operculum (even in the embryo), and a multidenticulate 




Fio. 70.— a, B, C. Tliree views of Limnmts dagnalie, in ortler to show the 
persistence of the larv’ul velar area v, as the circum-oral lobes of the adult, 
m, mouth ; /, ; t<, velar area, the margin v corresponding witii the 

ciliated luind wliicli demarcates the velar area or velum oi the embryo Gas- 
tropod (see fig. 4, I), E, F, H, I, v). (Origi^h) 

radula, the teeth being equi-f ormal ; and they are hermaphro- 
dite. Some Pulmonata (limnaeus, <kc.) live in fresh-waters 
although breathing air. The remarkable discovery has 
been made that in deep lakes such Limnasi do not breathe 
air, but admit water to the lung-sac and live at the bottom. 
The lung-sac servos undoubtedly as a hydrostatic apparatus 
in the aquatic Pulmonata, as well as assisting respiration. 
It is not improbable that here, and in other air-breathinff 
animals, the hydrostatic function was the primary one, and 
the respiratory a later development. 
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Tie same general range of body-form is shown in Pul- 
monata as in the Natant Azygobranchia and in the Opis- 
thobranchia ; at one extreme we have Snails with coiled 
visceral hump, at the other cylindrical or flattened Slugs 

i see fig. 69). Limpet-like forms are also 
ound (fig. 71, Ancylus). The foot n al- 
ways simple, with its fiat crawling surface 
extending from end to end, but in the 
embryo Limnseus (fig. 4, H) it shows a 
bilobed character, which leads on to the 
condition characteristic of Pteropoda. tuuiLu, « imteiii. 

The adaptation of the Pulmonata to ter- form aquatic Pui- 
restrial life has entailed little modification 
of the internal organization. The vascular system appears 
to be more complete in them than in other Gastro]ioda, 
fine vessels and even capillaries being present in place of 
lacunae, in which arteries and veins find their meeting- 
point. The subject has not, however, been investigated 
by the proper methods of recent histology, and our know- 



PiG. 72.— Pcronia Tonga, a littoral Pulnionate, found on tlio aliorea of the Indian 
and Pttcillc Oceana (Mauritius, Japan). 



ledge of it, as of the vascular system of Molluscs generally, 
is most unsatisfactory. In one genus (Planorbia) the 
plasma of the blood is coloured r^ by haemoglobin, this 
being the only instance of the pre- ^ 
sence of this body in the blood of 
Qlossophorous Mollusca, though it 
occurs in corpuscles in the blood 
of the bivalves Area and Solen 
(Lankester, 81). 

The generative apparatus of the Ji^. 

Snail (Helix) may serve ^ an ex- 
ample of the hermaphrodite appa- 
ratus common to the Pulmonata 
and Opisthobranchia (fig. 72*). 

From the ovo-testis, which lies 
near the apex of the visceral coil, 
a common hermaphrodite duct v,e 
proceeds, which receives the duct 
of the compact white albumini- 
parous gland and then be- 
comes much enlarged, the addi- 
tional width being due to the 
development of glandular folds, 
which are regarded as forming a 
uterus u. Where these folds cease 
the common duct splits into two 
IWrtionS, a male and a female. Pig. 72*.— Hermaphroditerepro- 
The male duct v,d becomes fleshy 
and muscular near its termination 
at the genital pore, forming the 
penis p. Attached to it is a diver- 
ticulum ^., in which the sperma- 
tozoa which have descended from 
the ovo-testis are stored and mo- 
delled into sperm ropes or s^rma- 
tophores. The female portion of 
the duct is more complex. Soon 
after quitting the uterus it is joined by a long duct leading 
from a glandular sac, the spermatheca (i?./). In this duct 
and sac the spermatophores received in copulation from 
another snail are lodged. In Hdix kortensis the spermar 



^ ^.jphroditerep 

ductive apparatus of the Gar 
deu Snail (Helix liortenaU). t, 
ovo-testis; v.e, hermaphro- 
dite duct: iS.d., alburainlpar- 
ouH gland , u, uterine dilata- 
tion of the hermaphrodite 
duct; d, digitate accessory 
glands on the female duct; 
p.«, calcifennis gland or dart- 
sac on the female duct; R.f, 
spermatheca or receptacle of 
tne sperm in copulation, opftn- 
ing into the female duct ; ».d, 
male duct (vas deferens); p, 
penis ; fi., flagellum. 


theca is simple. In other species of Helix a second duct 
(as large in Helix aspersa as the chief one) is given off from 
the spermathecal duct, and in the natui^ state is closely 
adherent to the wall of the uterus. This second duct has 
normally no spermathecal gland at its termination, which 
is simple and blunt. But in rare cases in Helix atpersa a 
second sjiermatheca is found at the end of this second duct. 
Tracing the widening female duct onwards we now come 
to tho openings of the digitate accessory glands ef, which 
probably assist in the formation of the egg-capsule. Close 
to them is the remarkable dart-sac a thick-walled sac, 
in the lumen of which a crystalline four-fluted rod or dart 
consisting of carbonate of lime is found. It is supposed 
to act in some way os a stimulant in copulation, but pos- 
sibly has to do with tho calcareous covering of the egg- 
capsule. Other Pulmonata exhibit variations of secondary 
importance in the details of this hermaphrodite api>aratus. 

The nervous system of Helix is not favourable as an 
example on account of the fusion of the ganglia to form 
an almost uniform ring of nervous matter around tho 
oesophagus. Tho Pond-Snail (Limnseus) furnishes, on the 
other hand, a very beautiful case of distinct ganglia and 
connecting cords (fig. 22). The demonstration which it 
affords of tho extreme shortening of the Euthyneurous vis- 
ceral nerve-loop is most instructive and valuable for com- 
imrison with and explanation of the condition of the nervous 
centres in Cephalopoda, as also of some Oi)isthobranchia. 
The figure (fig. 22) is sufficiently described in the letter- 
press attached to it ; the pair of buccal ganglia joined by 
tho connectives to the cerebrals are, as in most of our figures, 
omitted. Here we need only further draw attention to tho 
osphradium, discovered by Lacaze Duthiors (32), and shoAvn 
by Spengel to agree in its innervation with that organ in all 
other Gastropoda. On account of the shortness of tho 
visceral loop and the i)roximity of the right visceral 
ganglion to the oesophageal nerve-ring, the nerve to the 
osphradium and olfactory ganglion is very long. The posi- 
tion of the osphradium corresponds more or less closely 
with that of the vanished right ctcnidiiun, with which it is 
normally associated. In Helix and Limax the 08i)hradium 
has not been described, and j)088ibly its discovery might 
clear up the doubts which have l)een raised as to the nature 
of the mantle-chamber of those genera. In Planorbis, which 
is doxiotroj)ic (as are a few other genera or exceptional 
varieties of various Anisopleurous Gastropods) instead of 
being leiotro2)ic, tho osjdiradium is on the left side, and 
receives its nerve from tho left visceral ganglion, the whole 
series of unilateral organs being reversed. This is, as might 
be expected, what is found to bo tho case in all “ reversed ” 
Ga«2tro]r)od8. It is also the case in the Pulmonate Auricula, 
which is loiotropic. 

The shell of the Pulmonata, though always light and 
delicate, is in many cases a well-dovelo])ed sj)iral “ house,” 
into which tho creature can withdraw itself ; and, although 
the foot possesses no operculum, yet in Helix the ajjerture 
of the shell is ch^ed in the winter by a comi>lete lid, the 
“ hybernaculum,” more or less calcareous in nature, which 
is secreted by the foot. In Clausilia a peculiar modifica- 
tion of this lid exists permanently in the adult, attached 
by an elastic stalk to the mouth of the shell, and known as 
the “ clausilium.” In Limmeus the permanent shell is 
j)receded in the embryo by a well-marked shell-gland or 
primitive shell-sac (fig. 72***), at one time supposed to be 
the developing anus, but shown by Lankester to be identical 
with ‘the “shell-gland” discovered by him in other Mol- 
lusca (Pisidium, Pleurobranchidium, Neritina, <kc.). As in 
other Gastropoda Anisopleura, this shell-sac may abnorm- 
ally develop a plug of chitonous matter, but normally it 
flattens out and disappears, whilst the cap-like rudiment of 
the permanent shell is shed out from the dome-like surface 
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of the visceral hump, in the centre of which the shell-sac 
existed for a brief period. 

In Clausilia, according to the observations of Gegenbaur, 
the primitive shell-sac does not flatten out and disappear, 
but takes the form of a flattened closed sac. Within this 
closed sac a plate of calcareous matter is developed, and 
after a time the upper wall of the sac disappears, and the 
calcareous plate continues to grow as the nucleus of the 
j^ermanent shell. In the slug Testacella (fig. 69, C) the 
shell-plate never attains a large size, though naked. In 
other slugs, namely, Limax and Arion, the shell-sac remains 
permanently closed over the shell-plate, which in the latter 
genus consists of a granular mass of carbonate of lime. 
The permanence of the primitive shell-sac in these slugs is 
a point of considerable interest. It is clear enough that 
the sac is of a different origin from that of Aplysia (described 
in the section treating of 0])isthobranchia), being primitive 
instead of secondary. It seems probable that it is identical 
with one of the ojicn sacs in which each shell-plate of a 
Chiton is formed, and the series of plate-Uke imbrications 
which are placed behind the single shell-sac on the dorsum 
of the curious slug, Plectrophorus, suggest the possibility 
of the formation of a series of shell-sacs on the back of 
that animal similar to those which we find in Chiton, 
Whether the closed primitive shell-sac of the slugs (and 
^vith it the transient embryonic shell-gland of all other 
Mollusca) is precisely the same thing as the closed sac in 
which the calcareous pen or sliell of the Cephalopod Sepia 



Fir.. 72* ".—Comparative diagranifi of an embryo fling, Limax (left), and an 
embryo Cuttle-lish, Loligo (right), sh, iiit<*.nml shell ; pfc, embryonic venul 
<»rgau (Stiebel's canal) in Limax ; mt, edge of U .3 mantle-flap in Loligo ; 
cephalic eye ; t, cephmic tentacle ; m, position of the mouth ; Ft^ the ftM»t ; 
Fu, the liiiider part of the foot drawn out to form the funnel of Loligo ; con, 
tlie contractile yelk-sac or hemia-like protrusion of the mid-region of the foot, 
eorrespouding to the line of closure of the blastopore in Llmnafus, N.B.— 
Tlie blastopore in the embryo of Loligo which, like that of a bird, is much 
distorted by excess of food-yelk, does'closo at the extremity of the yelk-sac 
con. (Original.) 

and its allies is formed, is a fm*thcr question, which we 
shall consider when dealing with the Cephalopoda. It 
is imjvortant here to note that Clausilia furnishes us 
with an exceptional instance of the continuity of the shell 
or secreted product of the primitive shell-sac with the 
adult shell. In most other Mollusca (Anisopleurous 
Gastropods, Pteropods, and Conchifera) there is a want of 
such continuity ; the primitive shell-sac contributes no 
factor to the permanent shell, or only a very minute knob- 
like particle (Neritina and Paludina). It flattens out and 
disayifKjars before the work of forming the permanent shell 
commences. And just as there is a break at this stage, 
so (as observed by Krohn in Marsenia = Echinospira) there 
mny be a bretik at a later stage, the nautiloid shell formed 
on the larva l>eing cast, and a new shell of a different form 
being formed afresh on the surface of the visceral hump. 
It is, then, in this sense that we may speak of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary shells in Mollusca, recognizing the 
fact that they may be merely phases fused by continuity 
of growth so as to form but one shell, or that in other 
cases they may be presented to us as separate individual 
things, in virtue of the non-development of the later phases, 
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or in virtue of sudden changes in the activity of the mantle- 
surface causing the shedding or disappearance of one pliase 
of shell-formation before a later one is entered upon. 

The development of the aquatic Pulmonata from the 
egg offers considerable facilities for study, and that of 
Limnaeus has been ^ucidated by Lankester, whilst Rabl 
has with remarkable skill applied the method of sections 
to the study of the minute embryos of Planorbis. The 
chief features in the development of Limnseus are exhibited 
in the woodcuts (figs. 3, 4, and 72**^). There is not a 
very large amount of food-material present in the egg of 
this snail, and accordingly the cells resulting from division 
are not so unequal as in many other cases. The four cells 
first formed are of equal size, and then four smaller cells 
are formed by division of these four so as to lie at 
one* end of the first four (the pole corresponding to 
that at which the “ directive corpuscles ” dc are extruded 
and remain). The smaller cells now divide and spread 
over the four larger cells (fig. 3) ; at the same time a space 



Picj. 72**'*.— Embryo of Limnatus stag ml Is, at a stage w]ion the Trochosphere 
is developing footaud shell-gland and becoming a Veliger, seen as a transparent 
object under slight pressure, ph, pharynx (stoiiioilieal iuvagluation) ; v, v, 
the ciliated baud marking out tiie velum ; ng, cerebral nerve-ganglion ; re, 
Stiebel's canal (left side), probably an evanescent embryonic nephriuiuiii ; 
the primitive rmell-sae or shell-gland ; |>i, the rectal peduncle or pedicle of 
invagination, its attachment to the ectoderm is coincident with the hindmost 
extremity of the elongated blastopore of flg. S, G ; tge, mesoblastic (skeleto- 
tropliic and muscular) cells investing as, the bilobed arch-enteron or lateral 
vesicles of invaginated endodorm, which will develop into liver ; /, the foot. 
(Original.) 

— ^the cleavage cavity or blastoccel — forms in the centre 
of the mulberry-like mass. Then the largo cells recom- 
mence the j^rocess of division and sink into the hollow 
of the sphere, leaving an elongated groove, the blastopore, 
on the surface (fig. 3, C, and fig, 4, G). The invaginated 
cells (derived from the division of the four big cells) form 
the endoderm or arch-enteron ; the outer cells are the ecto- 
derm, The blastopore now closes along the middle part of 
its course, which coincides in position with the future “foot.” 
One end of the blastopore becomes nearly closed, and an 
ingrowth of ectoderm takes place around it to form the 
stomodaeum or fore-gut and mouth. The other extreme 
end closes, bu| the invaginated endoderm cells remain in 
continuity with this extremity of the blastopore, and form 
the “rectal peduncle” or “pedicle of invagination” of 
Lankester (see also the account and figures (fig. 151, A) of 
the development of the bivalve Pisidium), although the 
endoderm cells retain no contact with the middle region 
of tho now closed-up blastopore. The anal opening forms 
at a late period by a very short ingrowth or proctodaeum 
coinciding with the blind termination of the rectal peduncle 
(fig. 72^^^;>t),^ 

The body-cavity and the muscular, fibrous, and vascular 
tissues are traced partly to two symmetrically-disposed 
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^^mosoblasts,” which bud off from the invaginated arch- 
entiton, partly to cells derived from the ectoderm, which 
At a very early stage is connected by long processes with 
tne invaginat^ endoderm, as shown in fig. 3, D. The ex- 
ternal form of the embryo goes through the same changes 
as in other Gastropods, and is not, was held previously 
to Lankester^s observations, exceptional. When the middle 
and hinder regions of the blastopore are closing in, an 
equatorial ridge of ciliated cells is formed, converting the 
embryo into a typical “ Troc^iosphere ” (fig. 4, E, F). 

The foot now protrudes below the mouth (fig. 4), and the 
post-oral hemisphere of the Trochosphere grows more rapidly 
than the anterior or velar area. The young foot shows a 
bilobed form (fig. 4, D, /). Within the velar area the eyes 
and the cephalic tentacles commence to rise up (fig. 4, D, t), 
and on the surface of the post-oral region is formed a«cap- 
like shell and an encircling ridge, which gradually increases 
in prominence and becomes the freely depending mantle- 
skirt. The outline of the velar area becomes strongly 
emarginated and can be traced through the more mature 
embryos to the cephalic lobes or labial processes of the 
adult Limnjeus (fig. 70). 

This permanence of the distinction of the part known 
as the velar area through embryonic life to the adult state 
is exceptional among Mollusca, and is therefore a point of 
especial interest in LimnsBUs. None of the figures of 
adult Limmeus in recent works on Zoology show properly 
the form of the head and these velar lobes, and accordingly 
the figures here given have been specially sketched for the 
present article. The increase of the visceral dome, its 
spiral twisting, and the gradual closure of the space over- 
hung by the mantle-skirt so as to convert it into a lung-sac 
with a small contractile aperture, belong to stages in the 
development later than any represented in our figures. 

We may now revert briefly to the internal organization 
at a period when the Trochosphere is beginning to show a 
prominent foot growing out from the area where the mid- 
region of the elongated blastopore was situated, and having 
therefore at one end of it the mouth and at the other the 
anus. Fig. 72*** represents such an embryo under slight 
compression as seen by transmitted light. The ciliated 
band of the left side of the velar area is indicated by a 
line extending from v to v; the foot / is seen between the 
pharynx ph and the pedicle of invagination pi. The mass 
of the arch-enteron or invaginated endodermal sac has 
taken on a bilobed form (compare Pisidium, fig. 151), and 
its cells are swollen and tt/e). This bilobed sac becomes 
entirely the liver in the adult ; the intestine and stomach 
are formed from the pedicle of invagination, whilst the 
pharynx, oesophagus, and crop form from the stomodaeal 
invagination ph. To the right (in the figure) of the 
rectal peduncle is seen the deeply invaginated shell-gland 
S8y with a secretion ah protruding from it. The shell-gland 
is destined in Limnseus to become very rapidly stretched 
out, and to disappear. Farther up, within the velar area, 
the rudiments of the cerebral nerve-ganglion ng are seen 
separating from the ectoderm. A remarkable cord of cells 
having a position just below the integument occurs on each 
side of the head. In the figure the cord of the left side is 
seen, marked re. This paired organ consisfe of a string of 
cells which are perforated by a duct. The opening of the 
duct at either end is not known. Such cannulated cells 
are characteristic of the nephridia of many worms, and it 
is held that the organs thus formed in the embryo Limnaeus 
are embryonic nephridia. The most important fact about 
them is that they disappear, and are in no way connected 
with the typical nephridium of the adult. In reference 
to their first observer they are conveniently called “Stiebers 
canals.” Other Pulmonata possess, when embryos, Stiebel’s 
canals in a more fully-developed state, for instance^ the 
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common slug Limax (fig. 72**, ph). Here too they disap- 
pear during embryonic life. Further knowledge concern- 
ing them is greatly needed. It is not clear whether there 
is anything equivdent to them in the embryos of marine 
Gastropoda or other Mollusca, the ectodermal cells called 
“ embryonic renal organs” in some Gastropod embryos hav- 
ing only a remote resemblancjo to them. The throe pairs 
of transient embryonic nephridia of the medicinal leech, 
the ciliated cephalic pits of Ncmertines, and the anterior 
nephridia of Gephyrseans, all suggest themselves for com- 
parison with these enigmatical canals. 

Marine Pulm(ynaia , — ^Whilst the Pulmonata are essen- 
tially a terrestrial and fresh-water group, there is one 
genus of slug-like Pulmonates which frequent the sea- 
coast (Peronia, fig. 72), whilst their immediate congeners 
(Onchidium) are found in marshes of brackish w ater. Sem- 
per (33) has shown that these slugs have, in addition to 
the usual pair of cei)halic eyes, a number of eyes developed 
upon the dorsal integument. These dorsal eyes are very 
perfect in elaboration, possessing lens, retinal nerve-end 
cells, retinal pigment, and optic nerve. Curiously enough, 
however, they differ from the cc])halic !Molluscan eye (for 
an account of which see fig. 118) in the fact that, as in 
the vertebrate eye, the filaments of the optic nerve pene- 
trate the retina, and are connected with the surfaces of the 
nerve-end colls nearer the lens instead of with the opposite 
end. The significance of this arrangement is not known, 
but it is important to note, as shown by llensen, Hickson, 
and others, that in the bivalves Pecton and Sjiondylus, 
which also have eyes upon the mantle quite distinct from 
typical cephalic eyes, there is the same relationship as in 
OncliidiadcB of the optic nerve to the retinal cells (fig. 145). 
In both Onchidiadae and Pecten the pallial eyes have prol>- 
ably been developed by the modification of tentacles, such 
as coexist in an unmodified form with the eyes. The 
Onchidiadfio are, according to Semper, pursued as food 
by the leaping fish Periophthalmus, and the dorsal eyes 
are of esj)ecial value to them in aiding them to escape 
from this enemy. 

Class IL— SCAPHOPODA. 

Charactera , — Mollusca Glossophorawith the foot adapted 
to a BUKROWING life in sand (figs. 73, 74, /). The body. 



Fia. 73. -^Dentalium vulgare. Da C. (after Lacazo Duthiers). A Ventral view 
of the animal removed from its shell. B. Dorsal view of the same. C. Latt - 
ral view of the same. D. The shell in section. E. Surface view of the shtll 
with cill'tentacles exsorted as in life, a, mantle ; a', longitudinal musclt ; 
a", fringe Hurroiiiiding the anterior opening of the mantle-chamber; a% tl e 
posterior appendix of the mantle ; b, anterior circular muscle of the mantle • 
o', posWior do. ; o, c', longitudinal muscle of mantle ; e, liver ; / gonad ; k. 
buccal mass (showing through the mantle) ; 9, left nephridium ; s', club-shaped 
extremity of the fcNjt ; Vf, longitudinal blood-sinus of the mantle. 

and to a much greater extent the mantle-skirt and the foot, 
are elongated along the primitive antero-posterior (oro-anal) 
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B vU, and retain, both externally and in the disposition of 
internal organs, the archi-MoUuscan bilateral SYMMEray. 
The margins of the mantle-skirt of opposite sides (right 
and left) meet below the foot and fuse by concrescence ; 
only a small extent in front and a small extent behind of 
the mantle-margin is left unfuscd. Thus a cylindrical 
FORM is attained by the mantle, and on its surface a tubu- 
lar shell (incomplete along the ventral line in the youngest 
stages) is secreted (fig. 73, D). The foot is greatly elon- 
gated, and can be protruded from the anterior mantle- 
aperture. It has a characteristic clavate form (fig. 74,/). 

The pair of typical ctenidia are symmetric^y deve- 
loped in the form of numerous gill-filaments (fig. 74, A, ^) 



Fio. 74.— Diagrams of the anatomy of Dentalium. A. Tlie anterior portion of 
the tubular mantle is slit open along the median dorsal line, and its cut 
margins (a) reflected so as to expose the foot, snout, and gills. B. Lateral 
view with organs showing as though by transparency. C. Similar lateral 
view to show the number and posirion of the uerve*ganglia and cords, a, 
the mantle*8kirt ; b, anterior free margin of the same ; c, hinder extension of 
the mantle-skirt ; d, the appendix of the mantle-skirt separated by a valve 
from the peri-anal portion of the sub-pallial chamber, h ; e, the snout or oral 
process ; /, the foot ; g, the ctenidial fllaments ; h, the peri*anal part of tlie 
sub-pallial chamber ; i, the peri-oral part of the same chamber ; A;, the anus ; 
2, the left nephridium ; m, the mouth surrounded by pinnate tentacles ; n, 
the buccal mass and odontophore ; o, oesophagus ; p, the left lobe of the 
liver; g.p, pedal ganglion-pair; g.c, cerebral ganglion-pair; g,pl, pleural 
ganglion-pair; g,v, visceral ganglion-pair. Possibly further resear^ will 
show that g.pl is the typical visceral ganglion -pair, and that g.v is a pair of 
olfactory mnglia placed on the viscertd loop as in the Lipocephala according 
to Spengel. 

placed at the base of the cylindrical cephalic prominence 
or snout (fig. 74, f). A pair of nephridia (fig. 74, 1) are 
present, opening near the anus (fig. 74, ifc). The right 
serves as a genital duct, the left is apparently renal in 
function. The liver (p) is large and bilobed, the lobes 
divided into parallel lobules. The nerve-ganglia are 
present (fig. 74, C) as well-marked cerebral, pleural, pedal, 
^d visceral pairs, the typical pleural pair being closely 
joined to the cerebral. The visceral loop or commissure is 
untwisted, that is to say, the Scaphopoda are euthyneur- 
ous. Heart and distinct vessels are not developed ; a 
colourless blood is contained in the sinuses and networks 
formed by the body-cavity. The gonads are either male 
or female, the sexes being distinct. 

The emb^o is remarkable for developing five ciliated 
rings posterior to the ciliated ring and tuft characteristic 
of the trochosphere larval condition of Molluscs generally. 
These rings are comparable to those of the larva of Pneu- 
modermon (fig: 84), and like them disappear. 

The class Scaphopoda is not divisible into orders or 
families. It contains only three genera : Dentalium, L. (figs. 
73, 74); StphanodefUcUium, Sars ; and Entalium, Dfr. 
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They inhabit exclusively the sand on the sea-coast in 
depths of from 10 to 100 fathoms. * 

It is worthy of remark that the Scaphopoda constitute 
among the Olossophora a parallel to the sand-boring forms 
so common among the Lipocephala (such as Solen and Mya). 
This parallelism is s^n in the special mode of elongation 
of the body, in the form of the foot, and in the tubular 
form of the mantle brought about by the concrescence of 
its ventral margins, as in the Lipocephala mentioned. 
The cylindrical shell of Dentalium is also comparable to 
the two semi-cylindrical valves of the shell of ^len ; or, 
better, to the tubular shell of Aspergillum and Teredo. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to consider the Scaphopoda as 
standing far apart from the Lipocephala, and as having no 
special genetic but only a homoplastic relationship to them, 
in consequence of their possessing a well-developed odonto- 
phore, the characteristic organ of the Glossophora never 
possessed by any Lipocephala. 

Class m.— CEPHALOPODA. 

Characters , — Mollusca Glossophora with the foot prim- 
arily adapted to a free-swimming mode of life. The 
archi-Molluscan bilateral symmetry predominates both 
in the external and internal organs generally, though in 
many cases (especially the smaller forms) a one-sided dis- 
placement of primitively median organs and a suppression 
of one of the primitively paired organs is to be noted. 

An anterior, median, and fosterior region of the 
FOOT can be distinguished (fig. 75, (4), (6), (6)), corre- 
sponding to but proi^bly not derived from the pro-, meso-, 



F». 75.— Diagrams of a series of Molluacs to show the form of the foot and ita 
regions, and the relation of the visceral hump to the antero-posierlor and 
dorso- ventral axes. (1) A Chiton. f2) A Lamellihranch. (8) An Anisopleur- 
ous Gastropod, A Thecosomatous Pteropod. (5) A Oymnosomatous 
Pteropod. (W A Slphonopod (Guttle). A» Pi antero-posterlor horizontal 
axis ; Di V» dorso-ventral vertical axis at right angles to A. P ; o, mouth ; 
a, anus ; mt, edge of the mantle-skirt or flap ; sp, suh-pallial chamler or 
space ; /, fore-foot ; mf, mid-foot ; hf, hind-foot ; e, cephalic eyes ; od, centre- 
dorsal point (in 0 only). 

and meta-podium of Gastropoda. The fore-foot invariably 
has the head merged into it, and grows up on each side 
(right and left) of that part so as to surround the mouth, 
the two upgrowths ot the fore-foot meeting on the dorsal 
aspect of the snout, — whence the name Cephalopoda. In 
the more t 3 rpical forms of both branches of the class, the 
peri-oml portion of the foot is drawn out into paired arm- 
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piocMea, Sillier v«qry dioH And conicaji (Clio, £urybia), 
<»r^l 6 Qgtigr (foemoodermon, Ocitopw) ; these may be beset 
suckers or hooks, or both, llie mid-foot (dg. 75, mf) 
is expanded into a pair of muscular lobes right and left, 
'which, either are used for striking the water like the wings 
cl a butterfly (Pteropoda), or are Ifent round towards one 
Another so wt their free margins meet and constitute a 
4 diort tube, — ^the siphon or funnel (Siphonopoda). The hind 
foot is either very small or absent. 

A distinctive feature of the Cephalopoda is the absenoe 
cf anything like the tobsion of the visceral mass seen in 
the Anisopleurous G^tropoda, although as an exception 
this torsion occurs in one family (the Limacinidse). 

The ANUS, although it may be a little displaced from 
the median line, is (except in Limacinidae) approximately 
median and posterior. The maktle-skibt may be aborted 
(Gymnosomatous Pteropoda); when present it is deeply 
pnJduced posteriorly, forming a large sub-pallial chamber 
around the anus. As in our schematic Mollusc, by the side 
of the anus are placed the single or paired apertures of the 
NBPHBmiA, the GENITAL APEETUBES (paired only in Nau- 
tilus, in female Octopoda, female Ommastrephes, and male 
Eledone), and the paired ctenidia (absent in all Pteropoda). 
The visoebal hump or dome is elevated, and may be very 
much elon^ted (see fig. 75, (4), (5), ( 6 )) in a direction 
•almost at right angles to the primary horizontal axis (A, P 
in fig. 75) of the foot. 

A SHELL is frequently, but not invariably, secreted on 
the visceral hump and mantle-skirt of Cephalopoda ; but 
there are both Pteropoda and Siphonoi)oda devoid of any 
shell. The shell is usually light in substance or lightened 
by air-chambers in correlation with the free-swimming 
habits of the Cephalopoda. It may be external, when it is 
box-like or boat-like, or internal, when it is plate-like. Very 
numerous minute pigmented sacs capable of expansion and 
contraction, and known as cheomatophores, are usually 
present in the integument in both branches of the class. The 
GONADS of both sexes are developed in one individual in some 
Cephalopoda (Pteropoda), in others the sexes are separate. 

Sense-obgans, especially the cephalic eyes and the oto- 
cysts, are very highly developed in the higher Cephalopoda, 
^e osphradia have the typical form and |)osition in the 
lower forms, but appear to be more or less completely 
replaced by other olfactory organs in the higher. The 
normal nebve-ganglia are present, but the connectives are 
shortened, and the ganglia concentrated and fused in the 
cephalic region. Large special ganglia (optic, stellate, and 
49 uprarbuccd) are developed in the higher forms (Siphono- 
poda). 

The Cephalopoda, exhibit a greater range from low to 
high organization than any other Molluscan class, and hence 
they are difficult to characterize in regard to several groups 
of organs ; but they are definitely held together by the 
existence in all of the encroachment of the fore-foot so as 
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Wg. 70. Fig. 77. 

Wio. 76.SpMdli3 hUimoida^ Soul., one of the Limaointdee enlarged (from 
Oweni u C, pteropodial lobea of the mid-foot ; /, operoolom carried on the 
hind-ioot ; g, spirai ahelL 
Fio. 77. — OperouluB of Bpirlalia enlarged. 

to surround the head, and by the functionally important 
HXLOBATION Of THE MID-FOOT. 





> Two very distinct branohki of the Oc|AaIopoda are to 
be recogni^ : the on^ the Pteropoda^ furoh^c in 
the condition of its A ’ 

lobed mid-foot, including vSk 

a number of minute, and 
in all probability degen- 
erate, oceanic forms of 
simplified and obscure 
organization ; the other, 
the Siphonopoda, con- 
taining the Pearly Nau- ^ 

tilus and the Cuttles, W 

which have for ages (as ^ W 

their fossil remains show) 

dominated among the in- 

habitants of the sea, be- 

ing more highly gifted IwS 

in special sense, more h||B 

varied in movement, 

more powerful in pro- Bjjf 

portion to size, and more „ ^ 

, . j ... Pio. 7Ta.—Cymbiilia PeronH. Cavfer (from 

heavily equipped with owenX c. the eximnded pteropodW 
destructive weapons of Iolje 8 orvi»g*likofln 8 ofthemld.foot 

offence than any other marine organisms. 

Branch a. — FTEROPODA, 

Characters , — Cephalopoda in which the mid-region of 
the foot is (os compared with the Siphonopoda) in its more 
primitive condition, being 
relatively largely developed 
and drawn out into a pair 
of wing-like muscular lobes , 

(identical with the two halves 
of the siphon of the Siphon- 
opoda) which are used as 
paddles (see figs. 76-86). The 
hind -region of the foot is 
often aborted, but may carry 
an operculum (figs. 76, 77). 

The fore -region of the foot 
(that embracing the head) is 
also often rudimentary, but 
may be drawn out into one 
or more pairs of tentacles, 
simulating cephalic tentacles, 
and provided with suckers 
(figs. 84, 85). 

Though the visceral hump 
is not twisted except in the 
Limacinidse (fig. 76), there is 
a very general tendency to 
one-sided development of the 
viscera, and of their external 
apertures (as contrasted with 
Siphonopoda). The ctenidia 
are aborted, with the possible 
exception of the processes (fig. 

85, c) at the end of the body 
of Pneumodermon. The vas- 
cular system resembles that 
of the Gastropoda. The ne- 
phridium is a single tubular iio. 7 a-«(vUoki ooMis Bb&c. ip. m. 
body corresponding to the 

right nephridium of the typi- tM »f »-*■ 

cal ^ of the archi-MoUnsc. 

The anal aperture is usually s «. 
placed a little to the left of the median line, more rarely 
to the right. In the Limadnidte it has an exceptions 
position, owing to the torsion of the visceral mass, as m 
Anisonlenrons Gastropoda. 
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Jaws and a lingual ribbon are present as in typical 
Glossophota, the dentition of the ribbon and the number of 
JaW'pieces presenting a certain range of yariation. Sens^ 

c 



Fiff. 79. Fig. 80. 


Fio. 79.-“rot»o??7jia ForsJt. fit)m the Mediterranean, magnified two 

diameters (from Oaen). a, mouth ; ft, pair of cephalic tentacles ; C, ptero- 
podial lobes of the mid foot ; d, median web connecting these ; ^ e, processes 
of the mantle-skirt reflected over the surface of the shell ; g, the shell en- 
closing the visceral hump ; A, the median spine of the shell 
Fio. 80,— Shell of (nrohnta IrvierUatay seen from the side. /, postero-dorsnl 
surface ; g, autero \eiitral surface ; A, mcduui dorsal spine , i, mouth of the 
sliell. 
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organs are present in the form of cephalic eyes in very few 
forms (Cavolinia, Clione, and in an undescribed form dis- 
covered by Suhm during the “Challenger” Expedition) ; oto- 
cysts are universally present. The osphradia are present 
in typical form, although the ctenidia are aborted ; only 
one osphradium (the 
right of the typical 
pair) is present (fig. 

87). The gonads are 
both male and female 
in the same individual. 

The genital aperture is 
single. CopuJatory or- 
gans, often of consider- 
able size, are present 
(fig. 86, z). 

The mantle-skirt is 
present in one divi- 
sion of the Pteropoda 
(Thecosomata), and in 
these an extensive sub- 
pallial chamber is de- 
veloped, the walls of 
which in the absence 
of ctenidia have a 
branchial function. In 

a second division (Gym- Fjo. si,— E mhiro of Cavolmia fridentota (from 
nosomatai which com- after Fol.). o, onus ; /, median portion 

• .e • 1 1 1 the root ; pn, ptoropodial lobe of the foot ; 

pnses forms highly de- a, heart ; i, inteabne ; ot, otocyet ; qt shell ; r, 
velnnpd in rptmrH tn uephridium ; s, oesophagus ; v, sac containing 
veiopea in regara to nutritive yelk; mb, mantle skirt; me, sub- 

the processes of the ixinial cliamber ; Kn, contractile sinus, 
fore-foot, the mantle-skirt is aborted. A shell is developed 
on the surface of the visceral hump and mantle-skirt of the 
Thecosomata, whilst in the Gymnosomata, which have no 
mantle-skirt, there is in the ^ult animal no shell. The 
embryo passes through a trochosphere and a veliger stage 
(fig. 81), provided with boat -like shell, except in some 
Gymnosomata in which the Trochosphere with its single 
velar ciliated band becomes metamorphosed into a larva 
which has three additional ciliated bands but no velum 
(resembling the larva of the Scaphopod Dentalium) ; this 
banded larva does not form a larval shell (fig. 84). 

The Pteropoda are divided into two orders. 



Order 1. — Thecosomata. 

Characien, — Pteropoda provided with a mantle-skirt, 


and ydik a delicate hyaline shell devdeped on die snrjhjoa 
of the vifloeral hump and mantle-skirt ; visceral hmnpi and 
consequently the shell, 
spirally twisted in one 
family, the Limacinidie; 
shell often with con- 
tracted mouth and di- 
lated body, its walls ^ * 

sometimes drawn out 
into spine-likeprocesses, 
which are covered by 
reflexions of the free 
margin of the mantle 
(Cavolinia, figs. 79, 80). 

Family 1. — Cymlmliidm. 

Genera : Tiedemanniaf 
Ch }, ; ffalopayche, The- 
eeuryhia (fim. 82, 8S), 

Cymhulia^ P. and L. 

(fig. 77a). 

Family 2. — Conulariidte 
(fosBil). 

Genus : Convlaria, Mill. 

Family S. — TefrUaculUida 

(mssil). Fio. %2, — Th€C(uryhia GaudioJuiudU, Bool.. 

Genera ; TerUamtUes, 



Comulitea, 

CoUoprim, 


Schlth. 

Schlth. 

Sandb. 

Family 4. — Eyaleidte, 
Genera : Tnptera^ Q. and 
G.; Styliola, Les. (fig. 

n, Lcn. ; 


removed, a, the moutli ; c, the pteropodial 
lobes of the foot; f, the centrally -placed 
hind-foot ; d, I, $, wree pairs of tentacle-like 
processes placed at the sides of the mouth, 
and developed (in all probability) from the 
fore-foot ; o , anus ; w, genital pore ; k, retractor 
muscles ; o and p, the liver ; u, v, w, genitalia. 

78) ; JBalantiim, Lch. ; Vaginella, Dand. ; Cleodoraf P. and 
L. ; Vietcria, Gr. ; Pleuropns, Each. ; Cavvliniaf Gioni. (figs. 
79, 80, 81). 

Family b,—-Thecid«, 

Genora ; T?itca, Low ; Pte^'otheca, Salt. 

Family ^i.-^^I/iinctcinidae, 

Genera : Eccyliomphaltta, Porti. ; Heterofuaua, Fig. ; ' 

SpirutlUf E. S. (fig. 76); Lvnvoucxna^ Cuv, 

Order 2. — Oymnosomata. 

Characters, — Pteropoda devoid of mantle - 
skirt and shell; tentacular processes of the 
fore-foot well developed and provided with 
suckers. » 

Family 1. — PteroeymodoceidaB, 

Genus: Pterocymodoce, Kef. 

Family 2. — Clicnidm, 

Genera ; Clioditay Q. and G. ; Clionopaiay Trosch. ; 

Clione, Poll. (fig. 86). 

Family 3. — Pnmmo<urmidae. 

Genera ; Trichocyclua, Each. ; Sponqohramhia, 



Fio. 88.— Shell 
of Thecewry- 
bia norfiiih 
emia; the 
lower figure- 
shows the na- 
tural size. 


d’Orb. ; Pneumodermopaia, Kef. ; Pneumodermon, Cuv. (fig. 85). 


Branch h.—SIPHONOPODA, 

Cephalopoda in which the two primarily divergent right 
and left lobes of the mid-region of the foot have their free 
borders recurved towards the middle line, where they are- 
either held in apposition (Tetrabranchiata), or fused with 
one another to form a complete cylinder open at each end 
(Dibranchiata). This fissured or completely closed tube la- 
the siphon (fig. 75, (6), mf) characteristic of the Siphono- 
poda, and is us(»d to guide the stream of water expelled 
by the contractions of the walls of the branchial chamber. 
The pallia! skirt is accordingly well developed and muscular, 
subserving by its contractions not only respiration but 
locomotion. The visceral hump is never twisted, and ac- 
cordingly the main development of the pallial skirt and 
chamber is posterior, the excretory apertures, anus, and 
gills having a posterior position, as in the archi-MoUusc. 
At the same time the visceral hump is usually muck don-> 
gated in a direction corresponding to an oblique line be- 
tween the vertical dorso-ventral and the horizontal antero- 
posterior axes (see fig. 75, (6)> 



: .«w'. 


, VT^ie ft^iMurt of Hi* foot nd^ noronnds tbe motifb, as 
is all Gaphtuopoda, is 4f|nia out into four or five pain of 
lobes, aometimes sliort, but usuaUy elongated and even fiU- 



Fig. 84. Fig. 85. 

Fio. 64.— Larvae of Pneumodermon (from Balfonr, after Qegenbaur). The 
pne>oral ciliated baud of the trochosphere atage (velum) has atrophied. In 
A three post-oral circlets of cilia are present. The otocysts are seen, and 
the rudiments of a pair of processes growing from the head. In fi the fore- 
most ciliated ring has disappeared ; the cephalic region is greatly developed, 
and, as compared with the adult (iig. 85X is large and free ; the pair of hook- 
beating processes on each side of month are retraotile, probably part of 
the fore-foot At tlie base of the cephalic snout are seen the pair of ami- 
like processes (fore-foot) provided witn suckers, and behind these the broad 
pteropodial lobes or wing-like fins of the mid-foot 
Fio. 85.-^J*neumoderm(>n vtokuseum, d'Orb. ; magniiled five diameters, a, the 
sucker-beating arms ; b, the llns of the mid-foot (in the middle line, between 
these, is seen the suckor-like median portion of the foot by means of which 
the animal can crawl as a Gastropod) ; e, the four branchial processes. (After 
Keferstein.) 



ntral asuMt. 
1 carrying a'— three 


magniiled two 
ut a, the 

. - „ je pairs of 

cephalic cones provided each with very nu- 
merous minute sucker-llke processeB, and 
surrounded by a hood-like upgrowth, — 
and b, the more elongated tent^es (the 
retractile eye-tentacles are not seen, being 
placed dorsally) ; c, the pteropodial tins ; 
d, the median p^on of the foot ; o, the 
anus ; y, the v^na ; the penis. (From 
Owen, after Escuriclit.) 


form. These lobes either carry peculiar sheathed tentacles 
(Nautilus)) or, on theother hand, acetabuliform suckers, which 
may be associated with claw-like hooks (Dibranchiata). 
The hind-foot is probably represented by the valve which 
depends from the inner 
wall of the siphon in 
many cases. 

A shell (figs. 89, 100) 
is very generally present, 
affording protection to 
the visceral mass and 
attachment for muscles. 

It may be external or en- 
closed in dorsal UpgrOW- Fio, 86.— a<on€ horealU, t 
ing folds of the mantle, 
which (except in Spirula) 
close up at an early period 
of development, so as to 
form a shut sac iu which 
thie shell is secreted. The 
ctenidia are well deve- 
loped as paired gill-plumes, serving as the efiicient bran- 
chial organs (figs. 101, 103, 
and fig. 2, B). 

The vascular* system is 
very highly developed ; the 
heart consists of a pair of 
auricles and a ventricle (figs. 

104, 105). Branchial hearts 
are formed on the advehent 
vessels of the branchiae. It 
is not known to what extent 
the minute subdivision of 
the arteries extends, or 
whether there is a true 
capillary system. 

The pericardium is ex- 
tended so as to form a very 
large sac passing among 
the viscera dorsal wards and 
sometim^ containing the 
ovary or testis — the visoero- 



Vii.L- 


Fio. 87. —Enlarged diagram of the nerve- 
oentree of Pneumodermon (from Spen- 
Ml, after Souleyet). Ce/C, right cere- 
bral ganglion; Pl,B^ ri^ht pleural 


right pedal ganglion ; 


Ki«.iiC., right visceral ganglion; ViaX.^ 
left visceral ganglion ; ope, right cere- 
bro-pedal connective ; opi, right oere- 
bro-pleural connective ; Oap.t osphra- 
dlnm connected by a nerve with the 
right ylaoeral ganglion. 


pericardial sac — ^whioh opens to the exterior either directly 


ot throui^. tibe n^hridia. It has up ooimeadon with tha 
vaseokr system. The nephridia are always ^red sao^ 
the walls of which invest the branchial advehent veaseb 
(figs. 104, 108). They open each by a pore into the viscero- 



Fio. 88.— Male (upper) and female (lower) specimens of Nautilut pompilUtt aa 
seen in the expraded cuiuUtiou, uie observer looking down on to the bnocal 
cone e ; one-third the natural sire linear. The drawings have been nada 
from actual specimens by A. G. Bourne, B.8c., and serve to show tb# 
natural disposition of tlie tentaculiferous lobes and tentacles of the elrenm* 
oral ])ortion of the foot in the living state, as well as the great dlfllareneaa 
between the two sexes, a, the shell ; b, the miter ring-like expansion (aannlar 
lobe) of tlie ciroum-oral muscnlar mass of tlie fore-foot, carrying nineteen 
tent^es on each side— posteriorly this is enlarged to form the **hood** 
(marked v in fig. 89 and m. in figs. 90 and 91), giving off the pair of tentablea 
marked g in the present figure ; o, the right and left inner lobes of fSie foi^ 
foot, each carrying twelve tentacles in ^e female* in the male subdivided 
Intop, the “spMix" or hectocotylus on UieleftsiUo, and q, the *‘anti-snadix,'* 
a group of four tentacles on the right side,— it is thus seen that the subaividM 
right and left inner lobes of the male correspond to the undivided right mid 
left inner lobes of the female ; d, the inner inferior lobe of the fore-^t, a 
bilateral structure iu the female carrying two groups, each of fourteen tenta- 
cles, separated from one another by a lamellated organ n, supposed to be 
olfiiotory in function- in tlie male the inner inferior lobe of the fbre-fbotia 
very mucli reduced, and lias the form of a paired group of lamelhe (d In the 
upMr figure); «, the buccal cone, rising from the centre of the throe inner lobes* 
ana fringing the protruded calcareous beaks or jaws with a series of minute 
papillee ; /, the tentacles of the outer circum-oral lotie or annular lobe of the 
Ibre^foot projecting from their sheaths ; g, the two most posterior timtaolss 
of this series belonging to that part of the annular lobe which Ibrms the 
hood (m. in figs. 90 and 91); i, superior ophthalmic tentacle; k, Inftnlor 
ophthalmic tentacle ; 1, eye ; m, paired laminated ormin on each side of ^e 
bMS of the inner inferior lobe (d) of the female, probably olflictorv in ftmo> 
tion ; It, oltsctory laraelln upon the inner inferior lobe (in tiie ftmude) ; e, 
the siphon (mid-root) ; p. the spadix (in the male), the heetouoWUfled ponion 
of the left inner lobe of the fore-foot representing four ipodiMd ^taoles, 
eight being left unmodified ; q, the anti-spadix (in the malsX "befs# four of 
the twelve tentacles of the right inner lobe of the fore-loot isolated from 
the remaining eight, and representing on the right side the difflarentlated 
spadix of tile left side. The four tentacles Of the antl-spadiz are set, time 
on one base and one on a separate base. 

There are thus in the female, where they are most numerous, ninety-four 
tentacles* thirty-eight on the outer annular lobe, four ophthalmic (a pidr to 
each eye), twelve on each of the right and left Inner lob^ and twenty-eight 
Qu the inner inferior lobe. 


9 

pericardial sac except in Nautilus. The anal aperture k 
median and raisea on a papilla. Jaws (fig. 88, e) and a lin- 
gual ribbon (fi^. 107) are well developed. The jaws l^ve 
the form of a p4ir of powerful beaks, either homy or calcified 
(Nautilus), and are capable of looting severe wounds. 
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MOLLUSOA 


[bi^hmofoda* 


Sense-organs are highly developed ; the eye exhibits a 
very special elaboration of structure in the Dibranchiata, 
and a remarkable archaic form in the Nautilus. Otocjrsts 
are present m all The typical osphradium is not present, 



Fio 89, ““Lateral view of the female Peaily Nautilus, contracted b\ spirit and lying iii its shell, j* i V \"o' T jT '"j. 

right half of which is cut away(fiom oegenitaui, ufUu Owen) a, visceral iiunip; h,noi pencaroial ciiamber Opens by two inclepenclent 
^••‘fleeted on to the shell,““the edge of the mantle-skirt anertures to the exterior and not into the 


term hectocotylmation is applied to this modification (ABe 
figs. 88, 95, 96). Elaborate spennatophores or spevm-ropes 
are formed by all Siphonopod^ and very usually the finale 
possesses special capsule-forming and nidament^ ^bnds for 
providing envelopes to the eggs (fig. 101, g,n,). 
The egg ot all Siphonopoda is h^ge, and the 
development is much m^ified by the presence 
of an excessive amount of food-material diffused 
in the protoplasm of the egg-cell. Trochosphere 
and veliger stages of development are conse- 
quently not recognizable. 

The Siphonopoda are divisible into two 
orders, the names of which (due to Owen) de- 
scribe the number of gill-plumes present ; but 
in fact there are several characters of as great 
importance as those derived from the gills by 
which the members of these two orders are 
separated from one another. 

Order 1. — Tetrabranchiata ( = Schizosiphona, 
Tentaculifera), 

Characters, — Siphonopodous Cephalopoda 
in which the inrollcd lateral margins of the 
mid-foot are not fused, but form a siphon by 
apposition (fig. 101). The circum-oral lobes 
of the fore-foot carry numerous sheathed ten- 
tacles (not suckers) (fig. 88). There are two 
pairs of ctenidial gills (hence Tetrabranchiata), 
and two pairs of nephridia, consequently four 
nephridial apertures (fig. 101). The viscero- 


nght 

tion of the free edge of the raantle-skiVt 


wi be traced do^m wards and toi wauls around the base of the naid-foot or aiphou i ; 7, f, supei 
flcial ongin of the retractor muscle of the iiud-foot (siphon), more or less lirmly attached to the nephridial SaCS. 


ozeept in Nautilus, but other organs are present in the 


exterior and not into the 

^ . There are two oviducts 

shell, of which a small piece (s) is seen between tlie letters/,/; < (farther back) points to the fLa fAinolA 

sipliuucular ]>e<licb , wliicli IS broken ofi short and not eoiitiuiied, as ill tlie i>eitcet state, thiough and Jett) in tJl6 lemaie and tWO sperm- 

male, the left duct in both 

t 18 placed near tlie extremities of the contracted tentacles of the outer or annular lobe of the i • j . ! 

fore-foot, — ^tlie jointed tetita( les are seen piotruding a little ft*oui their long cylindrical sheaths ; r, sexeS being rudimentary. 

the dorsal ‘‘hot^’* formed by an enlargement in this region of tlie aiimilar lobe of the fore- A ftYtftmal Rbpll pitbpr rmlpd nr fttraicrbt 

foot (»m 111 figs. 90, 91) , r, a swelling ot the mantle skirt, mdicatmg the iK>8itiou on its Inner . ^ exter^l sneil eituer COlied Or Straignt 

face of the ludaineutai gland (see tig. 101, (/.n.). IS present, and IS not enclosed by reneXions of 

the mantle-skirt, except such narrow-mouthed shells as 
that of Gomphoceras, which were probably enclosed by the 

.1 



Fxo. 90.— Spirit specimen of female Pearly Nautilus, removed from its shell, 
and seen fivm the antero-dorsal aspect (drawn from nature by A. G. 
Bourne), w., tlie dorsal “hood " fonned by the enlargement of the outer or 
annular lobe of the fore-foot, and corresiKinding to the sheatlis of two tenta- 
cles (g, g in fig. 88) ; ti., tentacular sheaths of lateral portion of the annular 
lobe ; u , the left eye ; />., the nuchal plate, continuous at its right and left 
posterior angles Mith the root of the mid-foot, and corresponding to the 
nuchal cartilage of Sepia ; c., visceral hump ; d., the free margin of the 
man^Bkirt, the middle letter d. points to that portion of the niautle-sklrt 
whieli IS reflected over a part of the shell as seen in fig. 89, h ; the cup-like 
foMt to which h. and d point fn the present figure is occupied by the coil of 
the shell ; g.a. points to the lateral continuation of the nuchal plate b. to 
^oln the root of the mid foot oi siphon, 

cephalic region, to whicb an olfactory function is ascribed 
both in Nautilus and in the otlv^r IS^iph^nopoda. 

gonads are always separated in male and female 
individuals. ^Hie genital aperture and duct is sometimes 
tingle^ when it is the left ; aometimfes the t 3 q)ical pair is 
develop right and left of the ^us. The males of nearly 
aU Siphonopoda have been shown to be characterized by a 
peculiar modification of the arm-like processes or lobes of 
the fora-footi connected with the copulative function. The 



Pig. 91.— Lateral view of the same specimen as that drawn m fig, 90. Letters 
as In that figure with the foUowing additions— e points to the concave margin 
of the luantle-skirt loading Into tlie sub-pallial chamber ; g, the mid-foot or 
siphon ; A;, the superflcial origin of its retractor muscles closely applied to 
the shell and serving to hold the animal in its place ; /, the siphuncular pedicle 
ot the visceral hump broken off short ; v, v, the superior ana interior ophthal- 
mic tentacles. * 

mantle as in the Dibranch Spirula. The shell consists of 
a series of chombwsk the last formed of which is occupied 
by the body of the Minimal, the hinder ones (successively 
deserted) containing gas (fig. 89). 

The pair of ceph^c eyes are hollow chambers (fig. 118, 
A) opening to the exterior by minute orifices (pinhole 
camera), and devoid of refractive structures. A pair of 
osphradia are present at the base of the gills (fig. 101, df). 
Salivary glan^ are wanting. An ink-sac is not present 
Branchial hearts are not developed on the branchial odve- 
hent vessels. - 
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Uy 1— JVauiiliite. 

inert: ]pr1hoeeras\ Breyn.; \ppioeeTa8\ Qoldfuss; ICkm^ho- 
eenur], MUnster ; [i^ra^rmootffa^, Brod. ; [Oyrocerai^ Moyer ; 
lAseoeeraajf Barraude; [OnooeeTM\ Hall; [lAbuiUs^ Breyn.; 
[Trcch/oceraslt Barraude ; NawtUua^ L (fi^ 88, 89, 90, Ac.) ; 
[Clymmia\ Munst ; [NothoGera8\ Barraude. 

Family 2. — Ammcnitidm. 

Genera : [Bactritei], Sanderg. ; [^onA^t^], de Haan ; [Rhahdo- 
cerasjf Hauer; [Clj/donites], Hauer; [Cochloceras], Hauer; 
\Baculina\ d*Orb. ; [CeratUealt de Haan ; [BaGidiies\ Lam. ; 
[jr<tt»c«r(wJ,d*Orb.; [C7no(?tfra«], Leveill^ ; [Iiyckoceras\dL OrK\ 
{Hamitea], Parkinson ; [Arusyloceraa], d’Orb. ; [Scaphites\ 
Parkinson ; [Amm(mitca\ Breyn. ; [Twm7ifctf], Lam. ; [Helio- 
ceraa^ d’Ort). ; [Heteroceraa^ d’Orb. 

N»B , — The names in brackets are those of extinct genera. 

Order 2. — ^Dibranchiata ( = Holoaiphona, Acetabulifera). 

Characters , — Siphonopodous Cephalopoda in which the 
inflected lateral margina of the mid-foot are fused so as to 
form a complete tubular siphon (fig. 96, i). The circum- 
oral lobes of the fore-foot carry suckers disposed upon them 
in rows (as in the Pteropod l^eumodermon), not tentacles 
(see figs. 92, 95, 96). There is a single pair of typical 
ctenidia (fig. 103) acting as gills (hence Dibran chiata), and 



Fio. 92. — Sepia officinalis, L., half the natural size, as seen when dead, the long 
pn^ensUe arms being withdrawn from the pouches at the side of the head, 
in which they are carried during life when not actually in use. a, neck ; 
b. lateral fin of the mantle-sac ; c, the eight shorter arms of the fore-foot ; d, 
toe two long prehensile arms ; e, the eyes. 

a single pair of nephridia opening by apertures right and 
left of the mec^ian anus (fig. 103, ?*), and by similar internal 
pores into the pericardial chamber, which consequently does 
not open directly to the surface as in Nautilus. The ovi- 
ducts are sometimes paired right and left (Octopoda), 
sometimes that of one side only is developed (Decapoda, 
except Ommastrephes). The sperm-duct is always single 
except, according to Keferstein, in Eledone moschaia, 

A plate-like shell is developed in a closed sac formed by 
the mantle (figs. 98, 99), except in the Octopoda, which have 
none, and in Spirula (^. 100, D) and the extinct Belemni- 
tidp, which have a small chambered shell resembling that 


of Nautilus with or without the addition of plate-like and 
cylindrical accessory developments (fig. 100, 0). 

The pair of cephalic eyes are higUy-develc^^ vesicles 
with a refractive lens (fig. 120), cornea, and lid-folds,— the 
vesicle being in the embryo an open sac like that of Nautilus 
(fig. 119). Osphradia are not present, but cephalic olfac- 
tory organs are recognized. One or two pairs of large 
salivary glands with long ducts are present. An inkHsac 
formed as a diverticulum of the rectum and opening near 
the anus is present in all Dibranchiata (fig. 103, t)y and has 
been detected even in the fossil Belemnitidse. Branchial 
hearts are developed on the two branchial advehent blood- 
vessels (fig. 104, vc\ vi). 

The Dibranchiata are divisible into two sub-orders, accord- 
ing to the number and character of the arm-like sucker- 
bearing processes of the fore-foot. 



Fin. sn.-^Deoapodoufi SiphonopodH; one-fourth the natural size linear. A. 
Cheirotevihis Vrranyi, a’Urb. (from the Mediterranean). B. 2%ywn6Uuthia 
Thmtibus, TroBchel (from MeHSina). U. Loligopsis oyclura, Fir. and d’Orb. 
(from the Atlantic Ocean). 

Sub-order 1. — Dneapoda. 

Characters. — Dibranchiata with the fore-foot drawn out into 
eight shorter and two longer anna (prehensile arms), the latter being 
placed right and left between the third and fourth shorter arms. 
The suckers are stalked and strengthened by a horny ring. The 
eyes are large and have a horizontal in place of a sphincter-Tike lid. 
The body is elongated and provided with lateral fins (lamelliform 
expansions of the mantle). The mouth has a buccal membrane. 
The mantle-margin is locked to the Imse of the siphon by a specially- 
developed cartilaginous apparatus. Numerous water-pores are pre- 
sent in the head and anterior region of the body, leading into re- 
cesses of the intemiment of unknown significance. The oviduct ia 
single ; large nidamental glands are present. The viscero-perkar- 
dial space is large, and lodges the ovaiy (Sepia). There 4a alwaya 
a shell present which is enclosed by the upgiowth of the mantle* 
so as to become “ internal.” 

Section a. — Decapoda Oaldphora, 

Character. — Internal shell calcareous. 

Family 1. — Spirulidw. 

Genus: Spirula^ Lam. (fig. 100, D). 
family 2. — Belemnitida, 

Genera : [Spirulirostra\ d’Orb. (fig. 100, C) ; [BelopteraX Desh. ; 
[BeleunnoaiaX Edw. ; [(7o7iofett^i^d*Orb. (fig. 100, A) ; [Actm* 
thoteuthia\ fi. Wag. ; 1678 ; [BeUmniUllal 

d'Orb. ; [XiphotexUhia^, Huxlcyv 
Family Z.—Sepiadae, 

Genera: Sepia^ L. (figs. 92, 98, Ac.); [Beloaepia^ Yoltz; Coeco- 
teuthU^ C^en. 





M u £4 li y » i? A, 


Section h.^-lMcapoda ChMidrcpK^ 

CAaroc^.— Internal shell homy. 

Sub-section a. ^Myopddm {d*Orb. ). 

Eye with closed cornea, so that the surrounding water does not 
touch the lens ; mostly frequenters of the coast 
Family 1. — LoligidM, 

Genera: Lohgo, Schneid. (figs. 99, tc.); Loliolua, Steenstrup; 
SepioteiUhis, Blv. ; [T(u0i>op9is\ Deal. ; [Leptoteu(hi8\ Meyer; 
\^BeUmno8ej)ia\ Ag. ; Munst 

Family 2. — Sepwlidaa, 

Genera : Sqnola, Schneid. ; Bossia^ Owen. 

Sub-section p.^Oigopaidm (d’Orb.). 

Eye with open cornea, so that tlie surrounding water bathes the 
anterior surface of the lens ; mostly pelagic animals. 

Family 3. — Cranchiadsi, 

G^nus : Cranckuif Ijeach (Bg. 94, C). 

Family A,—L6lig(»psidm. 

Genus: Loligopsisy Lam. (fig. 93, C). 

Family 6. — CheiroU'uthidx, 

Genera : CJiHroteuthis, d’Orb. (fig. 93, A) ; Histioteuthis^ d’Orb. 
Family 6. — Thysanotcvtftidm. 

Genus : ThysanoteuthiSf Troschel (fig. 93, B). 

Family 7. — OnychoteiUhidm. 

Genera : OoncUu% Gray ; Onychoteuthisj Lichtenst. (fig. 97) ; Ony^ 
chicLf Lesueur ; EnoplotcvthiSy d’Orb. , Veranyay Erohn ; [Plesio- 
teuthi{i]y A. Wag. ; [Cclmno\ Munst. ; LoMieus^ Steenstrup ; 
OmmastrcphcSf d’Orb. 

Sub-order 2. — Oclopoda, 

CTiaracfers , — Dibranchiata with the foi e-foot drawn out into eight 
arms only; suckers sessile, devoid of homy ring ; eyes small, the 



Fio. M.-'-Octopodoos Siphonopods ; one-fonrth the natural size linear. A. 
Pxnnoctopus oordijbrmv, Quoy and Gain (from Now Zealand). B. Tremoc- 
tcpui vtolMseus, Ver. (from the Mediterranean). C. Cranchia teabra, Owen 
(pom the Atlantic Ocean ; one of the Decapod). D CirrhoteathU MviUrx. 
Bseh. (from the GreenUmd coest). 

outer skin can be closed over them by a sphincter-like movement. 
The body is short and rounded j the mantle has no cartilaginous 
locking apparatus, and is always fused to the head dorsally by a 
broad nuchal band. No buccal membrane surrounds the mouth. 
Ilia ttphon is devoid of valves. The oviducts are paired ; there are 
no mdamental glands. The viscero-ptricardiil space is reduced to 
two narrow canals, pai^ngfrom the nej)hridia to the capsule of the 
genital i^and. There is no shell on or in the visceral hump. 
Family 1.^0irrhoteiUhidm. 

Qenns: OrrhoteuthiSf £sch. {Seicukphorus, Reinh.) (fig. 94. D). 
Funily ^--^'^-Oeiepodidm. 

; Hamodgpua, d*Orb. (fig. 94, A) ; Octopua, I.Am. (fig. 95} ; 
Semi/rgvM, Trosch. ; EUdoWf Leach ; BolUmmt Steenstrup. 


Familj 

Genera : Delle Ohii^ iPMegmU, 

B); Baraaitya, Btei^katnip mt 0 nuiiiiu 0 , 

female, and (kkpm eorM, ver., ja the male of the one ipeolea 
of this genus acodrdingto Steenatmp (fig. 96)) ; Afigmanm, lb 
(the shell of this ^ ^ 


expanded 


of this genus il formed only in th^ fei^ by the 
ends of the fwo large ** arms of the fore-foot). 



Further RemarJea on the Cephalopoda, — In order to give 
a more precise conception of the organization of the Cephalo- 
poda in a concrete form we select the Pearly Nautilus for 
further description, and in pass- 
ing its structure in review wo 
shall take the opportunity of 
comparing here and there the 
peculiarities presented by that 
animal with those obtaining in 
allied forms. In the last edition 
of this work the Pearly Nautilns 
was made the tsubject of a de- 
tailed exposition by Professor 
Owen, and it has seemed accord- 
ingly appropriate that it should 
be somewhat fully treated on 
the present occasion also. The 
figures which illustrate the pre- 
sent description are (excepting 
fig. 89) original, and prepared 
from dissections (made under the 
direction of the writer) of a male 
and female FauHlus pompUitis, 
lately purchased for the Museum 
of University College, London. 

Visceral Hump and Shell , — 

The visceral hump of Nautilus 
(if we exclude from considera- 
tion the fine siphuncular pedicle Fio. 96.-Male of Paraaira oafonib 
which it trails, as it were, behind 
it) is very little, if at all, afifected m! < 1 , fs, ^<4, the unit, 
by the coiled form the shell 
which it carries, since the animal 
always slips forward in the shell 
as it gro^ and inhabits a cham- 

(FromGegenb 

cal (fig. 89). Were the deserted chambers thrown off instead 
of being accumulated behind the inhaUted chamber as a 
coiled series of air-chambers, we should have a more correct 
indication in the shell of the extent and form of the animal^ 



third, and fourth arma or pro- 
cosses of the fore-foot: the 

third arm of the right aloe heeto- 
ootylized ; a, the aploid aao of the 
heotocotylized arm : y, the flUk 
ment which iaauea nw the aae 
, . , . . „ «. <• . '^ben development ia complete: 

her which is practically cylindn- i, the siphon. (Prom Gegenbaur.) 
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Gftsfcropods It Is not very vmmai to find 
alilpping forward in its shell is growth adTonoes 
and leaving an onoecupied chamber in the apex of the sheD . 
nils may indeed become shut off from the occupied cavity 
by a transverse septum, and a series of such septa may 
formed (fig. 42), but in no Qastijppod are these apical 
chambers known to contain a 
gas during the life of the 
animal in whose shell they 
occur. A further peculiarity 
of the Nautilus shell and of 
that of the allied extinct Am- 
monites, Scaphites, Orthoceras, 

Ac., and of the living Spirula, 
is that the series of deserted 
air-chambers are traversed by 
a cord -like pedicle extending 
from the centro-dorsal area of 
the visceral hump to the small- 
est and first-formed chamber of 
the series. No structure com- 
parable to this siphuncular 
pedicle is known in any other 
Mollusca. Its closest repre- 
sentative is found in the so- 
called “contractile cord’’ of 
the remarkable form Ehabdo- 
pleura, referred according to 
present knowledge to the Poly- 
xoa. There appears to be no 
doubt that the deserted cham- 
bers of the Nautilus shell con- 
tain in the healthy living 
animal a gas which serves to 
lessen the specific gravity of 
the whole organism. The gas 
is said to be of the same com- 
position as the atmosphere, 
with a larger proportion of 
nitrogen. With regard to its 
origin we have only conjec- 
tures. Each septum shutting 
off an air-containing chamber 
is formed during a period of 
quiescence, probably after the 
reproductive act, when the vis- 
ceral mass of the Nautilus may 
be slightly shrunk, and gas is 
secret^ from the dorsal inte- 
gument so as to fill up the 
space previously occupied by 
the animal. 

is reached in the growth of 
the animal when no new cham- 
bers are formed. The whole 
process of the loosening of the 
animal in its chamber and of 
its slipping forward when a 
new septum is formed, as well as the roqde in which the 
air-chambers may be used as a hydrostatic apparatus, and 
the relation to this use, if any, of the siphunc^ar pedicle, 
is involved in obscurity, and is the subject of much in- 
genious speculation. In connexion with the secretion of 
gas by the animal, besides the parallel cases ranging from 
Sie Protozoon Arcella to the Physoclistic Fishes, from 
the Hydroid Siphonophora to the insect-larva Corethra, 
we have the identical phenomenon observed in the closely- 
•Jlied Sepia when recently hatched. Here, in the pores 
of the internal rudimentary shell, gas is observable, which 
has necessarily been liberated by die tissues which secrete 
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A _ Fxo. 97.->Head and clrcnm-oral pro- 

A /Jertam stage ocBseB of the fore-foot of Onveho- 
teuthiB (from Owen), a, neck ; 6, 
eye ; c, the eight short amiB ; d, long 
prehensile arms, the elevate extre- 
mities of wluch are provided with 
suckers at e, and with a double row 
of hooks beyond at /, The tem^ 
rary coplunction of the arms uy 
means of the suckers enables them 
to act in combination. 


tile shell, and not derived fiom any extern^ souvoe 
(Huxley). 

The c^ed shell of Nautilus, and ly analogy that of the 
Ammonites^ is peculiar in its relation to the body of &e 
animal, inasmuch as the curvature of the coil prooeOding 



Fig. 98. 


Fig. 99. 


Fia. 98.— The calcareous internal shell of Sepia offictnali$t the so-called entUe- 
bone. a. lateral expansion; anterior cancellated region; lamlnatsd 
region, the lanunie enclosing air. 

Fiu. 99.- The homy internal shell or gladms or pen of Lollgo. 

from the centro-dorsal area is towards the head or forward, 
instead of away from the head and backwards as in other 
discoid coiled shells such as Planorbb ; the coil is in fact 
absolutely reversed in the two cases. Amongst the extinct 
allies of the Nauti- 
lus (Tetrabranch- 
iata) we find shells 
of a variety of 
shapes, open coils 
such as Bcaphites, 
leading on to per- 
fectly cylindrical 
shells with chamber 
succeeding cham- 
ber in a straight 
line (Orthoceras), 
whence again we 
may pass to the 
cork-screw spires 
formed by the shell 
of Turrilites. 

Whilst the Tetra- 
branchiata, so far as 
we can recognize 
their remains, are 
characterized by 
these large chambered shells, which, as in Nautilus, were 
with the exception of some narrow-mouthed forms such 
as Gomphoceras but very partially covered by reflexions 
of the mantle-skirt (fig. 89, &), the Dibranchiata present 
an interesting series of gradations, in which we trace — 
(a) the diminution in relative size of the chambered 
shell; (6) its complete investiture by reflected folds of 
.the mantle (Spirula, fig. 100, D); (c) the ooncresoejDoa 



Fio. 100.— Internal sheila of 

e A. Shell of CoTioteuihii , 

the Keocomlan of France). _ 
orbignianaf F6r. (Mediterranean). 

BeUardii, d’Orb. (froni \ 


Siphono- 
liana* dXM). 
B. Bhm of 
C. W pb 

d’Orb. (froln the 
cene of Turin). The specimen is out eo as w show 
in section the chambered sheU and the laminated 
depoeitid upon ita aurfkoe. D. ShdU of 
r. Gray (New Zealand). 
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of the folds of the mantle to form a definitely- closed 
shell-eac ; (d) the secretion by these mantle-folds or walls 
of the shell-sac of additional laminae of calcareous shell- 
substance, which invest the original shell and completely 
alter its appearance (Spirulirostra, fig. 100, C; Belemaites); 
{e) the gradual dwindling and total disappearance of the 
original chambered shell, and survival alone of the calcare- 
ous laminae deposited by the inner walls of the sac (Sepia, 
fig. 100, B) ; (/) the disappearance of all calcareous sub- 
stance from the pen or plate which now represents the 
contents of the shell-sac, and its persistence as a homy 
body simply (Loligo, fig. 99); {g) the total disappearance 
of the shell-sac itself, and consequently of its pen or plate, 
nevertheless the rudiments of the shell-sac appearing in 
the embryo and then evanescing (Octopus). The early 
appearance of the sac of the mantle in which the shell is 
enclosed, in Dibranchiata, has led to an erroneous identifi- 
cation of this sac with the primitive shell-sac of the archi- 
Mollusc (fig. 1), of Chiton (fig. 10, A), of Arion (fig. 69, 
D, a), and of the normally-developing Molluscan embryo 
(^. 68 and 72***, sh). The first appearance of the shell- 
sac of Dibranchiata is seen in figs. 121 and 122, its forma- 
tion as an open upgrowth of the centro-dorsal area of the 
embryo having been demonstrated by Lankester ( 84 ) in 
1873, who subsequently showed (35) that the same shell-sac 
appears and disappears without closing up in Argonauta ; 
and Octopus, and pointed out the distinctness of this sac 
and the primitive shell-gland. The shell of the female 
Argonauta is not formed by the visceral hump, but by the 
enlarged arms of the foot, which are in life always closely 
applied to it. 

The shell of such Pteropoda as have shells (the Thecoso- 
mata) is excessively light, and fits close to the animal, no 
air-chambers being formed. It is important to note that 
in this division of the Cephalopoda there is the same tend- 
ency, which is carried so far in the Dibranchiate Siphono- 
pods, for the mantle-skirt to be reflected over and closely 
applied to the shell {e,g,^ Cavolinia, figs. 79 and 80). But 
in Pteropoda there is no complete formation of a closed 
sac by the reflected mantle, no thickening of the enclosed 
shell, no dwindling of the original shell and substitution 
for it of a laminated plate. The variety of form of 
the glass-like shells of Pteropoda is a peculiarity of that 
group. 

Head^ Foot, Mantle-shirt, and Sub-pallM Chaniber, — In 
the Pearly Nautilus the ovoid visceral hump is completely 
encircled by the free flap of integument known as mantle- 
skirt (fig. 91, c/, e). In the antero-dorsal region this flap 
is enlarged so as to be reflected a little over the coil of the 
shell which rests on it. In the postero-vcntral region the 
flap is deepest, forming an extensive sub-pallial chamber, 
at the entrance of which e is placed in fig. 91. A view of 
the interior of the sub-pallial chamber, as seen when the 
mantle-skirt is retroverted and the observer faces in the 
direction indicated by the reference line passing from e in 
fig. 91, is given in fig. 101. With this shoidd be com- 
pared the similar view of the sub-pallial chamber of the 
Dibranchiate Sepia (fig. 103). It should be noted as a 
difference between Nautilus and the Dibranchiates that in 
the former the nidamental gland (in the female) lies on 
that surface of the pallial chamber formed by the dependent 
mantle-flap (figs. 101, g.n . ; 89, V), whilst in the latter it lies 
on the surface formed by the body-wall ; in fact in the 
former the base of the fold forming the mantle-skirt com- 

E rises in its area a part of what is unreflected visceral 
ump in the latter. 

The apertures of the tivo pairs of nephridia, of the vis- 
cero-pericardial sac, of the genital ducts, and of the anus 
m i^own in position on the body-wall of the pallial cham- 
ber of Nautilus in figs. 101, 102. There are nine apertures* 
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in all, one median (the anus)^ four pidzed. Beai^ 
these apertures we notice tm pairs of i^-plumes wbm 
are undoubtedly typical ctenidia, and a &ort papilla (Aw 



Ro. 101.~VIew of the postero-ventral sariheo of a female Pearly NautllTW, the 
inantle.Bkirt (c) being completely reflected fio as to show the inner wall of 
the sub-pallial chamber (drawn from nature by A. G. Bourne), a, znu8ca> 
lar band passing from the mid-foot to the integument ; b, ttm valve on the 
surface of the funnel-like mid-foot, partially concealed by the inrolled lateral 
margin of the latter ; c, the mantle-skirt retroverted ; an, the median anus ; 
«, post-aual papilla of unknown significance ; g.n., nidamental gland ; r.or., 
aperture of the right oviduct : Z.ov., aperture of the rudimentary left oviduct 
(pyriform sac of Owen); nepa.a., aperture of the left anterior nephriditun: 
fu^h.Pf aperture of the left posterior nephridlum ; viseper., left aperture or 
the viBcero.pericardial sac ; ol/, the left osphradium placed near the base of 
the anterior gill-plume. The four gill-plumes (ctenidia) are not lettered. 

osphradium) between each anterior and posterior gill-plume 
(see figs. 101, 102, and explanation). As compared with 
this in a Dibranchiate, we find (fig. 103) only four aper^ 



Pio. 102.— View of th6 postero-ventral surfhee of a male Pearly Nautilus, the* 
mantle-skii't (c) being completely reflected so as to show the inner wall of 
the sub-pallial chamber, and the four ctenidia and the foot cut short (drawn 
from nature by A. G. Bourne), pe., penis, being the enlarged termination 
of the right speitnatic duct ; Lap., aperture of the rudimenta^ left spermatio 
duct (ps^form sac of Owen). Other letters as in fig. 101. 

tures, viz., the median anus with adjacent orifice of the 
ink-sac, the single pair of nephridial apertures, and one 
asymmetrical genital aperture (on the left side), except in 
female Octopoda and a few others where the genitaf 
ducts and their apertures are paired. No vbcoro-peri- 
cardial pores are present on the surface of the pallial 
chamber, since in ^e Dibranchiata the viscero-perioardia) 
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ittb^epeiiB by a pore inte eeoh nej^iridimn instead oi 
diteo^y to the snkace. A single pair of ctenidia (i^- 
plnni6s])| is present instead of the two pairs in Nau^us. 
The existence of two pairs of ctenidia and of two pairs 
of nephridia in Nautdlns, placed one behind the other, is 
highly remarkable. The interest ctf ithis arrangement is in 
relation to the general morphology of the MoUusca, for 
it is impossible to view this repetition of organs in a linear 
series as anything else than an instance of metameric seg- 
mentation, comparable to the segmentation of the ringed 
worms and Arthropods. The only other example which 
we have of this metamerism in the MoUusca is presented 
by the Chitons. There we find not two pairs of ctenidia 
merely, but sixteen pairs (in some species more) accom- 



Fio. lOS.— View of the poetero-ventral smi'ace of a male Sepia, obtained by 
cutting longitudinally the firm mantle-skirt and drawing the divided halves 
npai^ This figure is strictly comparable with fig. 101 . C\ the head ; the 
mid-foot or sipnon, which has been cut open so as to displav the valve i ; li, 
the ^ndular tissue of the left nephridlum or renal-sac, which has been cut 
open (see fig. 108) ; JP, P, the lateral fins of the mantle-skirt ; Pr, the single 
pur of branohise (ctenidia) ; a, the anus, —immediately below it is the open- 
mg of the ink-bag ; c, ca^la^nous aocket in the siphon to receive c', the 
cartilaginous knoo of the mantle-skirt,— the two constituting the **pallial 
hinge apparatus characteristic of Decapoda, not found in Octopoda ; g, the 
azygos genital papilla and aperture ; % valve of the siphon (possiuly the rudi- 
mentuy hind-root); m, muscular band connected with tlie fore-foot and 
mid-foot (siphon) and identical with the muscular mass k in fig. 91 ; r, renal 
papillae, carrying the apertures of the nephridia; v.br, branchial efferent 
olood-vessel ; v.or , bulbous enlargements or the branchial blood-vessels (see 
figs. 104, 108) ; t, ink-bag. (From Gegeubaur.) 

panied by a similar metamerism of the dorsal integument, 
which carries eight shells. In Chiton the nephridia are 
not affected by the metamerism as they are in Nautilus. 
It is impossible on the present occasion to discuss in the 
way which their importance demands the tiignificance of 
bhm two instances among MoUusca of incomplete or partial 
metamerism ; but it would be wrong to pass them by with- 
out insisting upon the great importance which the occur- 
rence of these isolated instances of metameric segmentation 
in a group of otherwise unsegmented organisms possesses, 
and Ught which they may be made to throw upon the 
nature of metameric segmentation in general 
The foot and head of Nautilus are in the adult inex- 
tricably grown together, the eye being the only part belong- 
ing pnxmkrily to tiie head which projects from the aU- 
ombneing root. The fore-foot or front portion of the foot 
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in NantUns has the form of a number of lobes oanyhi^ 
tentacles and completely surroundii^ the moizth (figs. 

89, 91). The mid-foot is a broad median musmidar piocess 
which exhibits in the most interesting manner a ouriing in 
of its margins so as to form an incomplete siphon (fig. 
101), a condition which is completed and rendered p^ 
manent in the tubular funnel, which is the form presented 
by the corresponding part of Dibranchiata (fig. 96). . The 
hind-foot possibly is represented by the valviW fold on the 
surface of the siphon-like mid-foot. In the Pteropoda the 
wing-like swimming lobes (epipodia or pteropodia) corre^ 
spond to the two halves of the siphon, and are much the 
largest element of the foot. The fore-foot surrounding 
the head is often quite small, but in Clione and Pneumo-^ 
dermon carries lobes and suckers. A hind-foot is in Ptero- 
poda often distinctly present ; it is open to doubt as to 
whether the corresponding region of the foot in Siphono- 
poda is developed at all. 

The lobes of the fore-foot of Nautilus and of the othet 
Siphonopoda require further description. It has been 
doubted whether those lobes were rightly referred (by 
Huxley) to the foro-foot, and it has been maintained by some 
zoologists (Grenacher, Jhering) that they are truly processes 
of the head. It appears to the i)resent writer to be im- 
possible to doubt that the lobes in question are the fore- 
portion of the foot when their development is examined 
(see fig. 121, and especially fig. 72**), further, when the fact 
is considered that they are innervated by the pedal ganglion, 
and, lastly, when the comparison of such a Siphonopod as 
Sepia is made with such a Pteropod as Pneumodermon in its 
lanKil (fig. 84) as well as in its adult condition (fig. 85). The 



Fin. 104.->-OirnulAtory and excretory organs of Sepia (^m Oegenbaur, after 
John Hunter), hr, brancliia5 (ctenidia) ; c, ventricle or the heart ; a, anterior 
artery (aorta) ; a', posterior arterv ; v, the right and left aurlclee (enlaige- 
menta of the efferent branchial veinR) ; v\ efferent branchial vein on the nae 
foce of the gill-plume ; v.c, vena cava ; vi^ vc\ advehent branchial veaaels 
OirancheB of the vena cava, see fig. 108) ; vc'\ abdominal veins ; «, brandhial 
hearts and apnendages ; re. e, glandular substance of the nephridia developed 
on the wall of the great veins on their way to the gills. The arrows indicate 
the direction of the blood-current. 

larval Pneumodermon shows clearly that the sucker-bearing 
processes of that Mollusc are originally far removed from 
the head and close in position to the pteropodial lobes of 
the foot. By differential growth they gradually embrace 
and obliterate the head, as do the similar sucker-bearing 
processes of Sepia. In both cases the sucker-bearing pro- 
cesses are “fore-foot,” The fore-foot of Nautilus completely 
surrounds the buccal cone (fig. 88, e), so as to present an 
appearance with its expanded tentacles similar to that of the 
disc' of a sea-anemone (Actinia). No figure has hitherto 
been published exhibiting this circum-oral disc with its 
tentacles in natural position as when the animal is alive and 
swimming, the smidl figtro of Valenciennes being deficient 
in detail. All the published figures represent the actual 
appearance of the contracted spirit-specimens. Mr A. Q. 

^VI. — 81: 
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Bourne, B.Sc., of Univernty College, bu preptoed from 
actual specimens the drawings of this part in the male and 
female Nautilus reproduced in fig. 88, and has restored the 
parts to their natural form when expanded. The drawings 
show very strikingly the difference between male and female. 
In the female (lower figure), we observe in the ceiitre of 
the disc the buccal cone e carrying the beak-like pair of 
jawswhich projectfrom the finely papillate buccal membrane. 
Three tentaculiferous lobes of the fore-foot are in immediate 
contact with this buccal cone ; they' are the right and left 
(c, c) inner lobes, as we propose to call them, and the in- 
ferior inner lobe {d )^ — called inferior because it really li^ 
ventralwar^ of the mouth. This inner inferior lo^ is 
clearly a double one, representing a right and left inner 
inferior lobe fused into one. A lamellat^ organ on its sur- 
face, probably olfactory in function (»), marks the separation 
of the constituent halves of this double lobe. Each half 
carries a group of fourteen tentacles. The right and the 
left inner lobes (r, c) each carry twelve tentacles. Ex- 



Fio. 105.— ZMagrun to show the relations of the heart in the Mollusca (from 
Oegenhauri A, Part of the dorsal vascular trunk and transverse trunks of 
a worm. B. Ventricle and auricles of Nautilus. C. Of a Lamellibranch, of 
Chiton, or of Loligo. D. Of Octopus. E, Of a Gastropod, a, auricle ; v, 
ventricle ; oe, arteria cephalioa (aorta) ; at, arteria abdommalis. The arrows 
•how the dir^tion of the blood-current 

temal to these three lolies the muscular substance of the 
mouth-embracing foot is raised into a wide ring, which 
becomes especiaUy thick and large in the dorsal region 
where it is notably modified in form, offering a concavity 
into which the coil of the shell is received, and furnish- 
ing a protective roof to the retracted mass of tentacles. 
This part of the external annular lobe of the fore-foot is 
called the ^*hood’^ (figs. 90, 91, m,). The median antero- 
posterior line traversing this hood exactly corresponds to 
the line of concrescence of the two halves of the fore-foot, 
which primitively grew forward one on each side of the 
head, and finally fused together along this line in front of 
the mouth. The tentacles carried by the great annular 
lobe are nineteen on each side, thirty-eight in all. They 
are somewhat larger than the tentacles carried on the three 
inner lobes. The dorsalmost pair of tentacles (marked 
^ in fig. 88) are the only ones which actually belong to 
that part of the disc which forms the great dorsal hood m. 
The hood is, in fact, to a large extent formed by the enlarged 
sheaths of these two tentacles. In the Ammonites (fossil 
Tetrabranchiata allied to Nautilus) the dorsal surface of 
the hood secreted a shelly plate in two pieces, known to 
palsBontologists as Trigonellites and Aptychus. Possibly, 
however, this double plate was carried on the surface of 
bilobed nidamental gland with the form and sculptur- 
ing of which, in Nautilus, it closely agrees. All the ten- 
tacles of the circum-oral disc are set in remarkable tubular 
sheaths, into which they can be drawn. The sheaths of 
some of those belonging to the external or annular lobe are 
seen in fig. 91, marked n. The sheaths are nmscnlar as 
well as the tentacles, and are simply tubes from the base 
ct which the solid tentacle grows. The functional signifi- 
cance of this sh^thing arrangement is as ol^scure as its 
morphol(^cal origin. With reference to the latter, it 
appears Idghly probable that the tubular sheath represents 
cup at a ttacket such as is found on the fore-foot of the 


tHbianoUata* XnMy eaae^ itseenm to 
afible to doubt tihat etm teiiladle^ and its a)iealijt.od a JnN 
oi the ciieiniKttal disc of NantQuS|Conespoinds toaa^^ 
on such a lobe of a Dibianohiate. Eeferstein foUom Owen 
in Btronj^y opposing iSm identification, and in regatj^ 
such tentade as the ef uivalent of a whole lobe or am ot a 
Decapod or Octopod DibrancL We find in the detaili df 
these structures, especially in the facts concerning the 
hectocotylus and spadix, most conclusive reasons for 
dissenting from Owen’s view. We have so hr enumer- 
ated in the female Nautilus ninety tentacles. Four more 
remain which have a very peculiar position, and aliuost 
lead to the suggestion that the eye itself is a modified 
tentacle. These remaining tentacles are placed one above 
(before) and one below (behind) each eye, and bring up 
the totm to ninety-four (fig. 91, v, v). They must be con- 
sidered as also belonging to the fore-foot which thus sur* 
rounds the eye. 

In the adult male Nautilus we find the following im- 
portant differences in the tentaculiferous disc as compared 
with the female ^see upper drawing in fig. 88). The 
inner inferior lobe is rudimentary, and carries no tentacles. 
It is represented by three groups of lamella (d), which are 
not fully exposed in the drawing. The right and left inner 
lobes are subdivided each into two portions. The right 
shows a larger portion carrying eight tentacles, and smaller 
detached groups (g) of four tentacles, of which three have 
their sheaths united whilst one stands alone. These four 
tentacles may be called the anti-spadix.” The left inner 
lobe shows a similar larger portion carrying eight tentacles, 
and a curious conical body in front of it corresponding to 
the anti-spadix. This is ^‘spadix” of Van der Hoeven 
(36). It carries no tentacles, but is terminated by imbri- 
cated lamellffi. These lamellae appear to represent the four 
tentacles of the anti-spadix of Ihe right internal lobe, and 
are generally regarded as corresponding to that modification 
of the sucker-bearing arms of male Dibranchiate Siphono- 
pods to which the name “ hectocotylus ” is applied. The 
spadix is in fact the hectocotyliz^ portion of the fore- 
foot of the male Nautilus. The hectocotylized arm or lobe 
of male Dibranchiata is connected with the process of copu- 
lation, and ip the male Nautilus the spadix has probably a 
similar significance, though it is not possible to suggest 
how it acts in this relation. It is important to observe 
that the modification of the fore-foot in the male as com- 
pared with the female Nautilus is not confined to the 
existence of the spadix. The anti-spadix and the reduction 
of the inner inferior lobe are also male peculiarities. The 
external annular lobe in the male does not differ from that 
of the female ; it carries nineteen tentacles on each side. 
The four ophthalmic tentacles are also present. Thus in 
the male Nautilus we find altogether sixty-two tentacles, 
the thirty-two additional tentacles of the f en^e being repre- 
sented by lamelliform structures. 

If we now compare the fore-foot of the Dibranchiata with 
that of Nautilus, we find in the first place a more simple 
arrangement of its lobes, which are either four or five pairs 
of tapering processes (c^ed “ arms ”) arranged in a series 
around the bvccal cone, and a substitution of suckers for 
tentacles on the surface of these lobes (figs. 92, 95, 96). 
The most dorsally-placed pair of arms, corresponding to the 
two sides of )the hood of Nautilus, are in reality the most 
anterior (see fig. 75, (6) ), and are termed the first pair. In 
the Octopoda there are four pairs of these arms (figs. 94, 
95), in the Decapoda five pairs, of which the fourth is 
gr^tly elongated (figs. 92, 93). In Sepia and other Deea- 
poda (not all) each of these long arms is withdrawn into a 
pouch beside the head, and is only ejected for the {purpose 
of prehension. The fimires referred to show some of the 
variations in form whi<m these anna may astnme* In tim 
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OdUmoda are not nnfaeqnently eonnected by a web, 
aDd&man.effid6iitewiin]ki^ The anckers are placed 

on the ad-onJ surface of the arms, and may be in one, 
two, ot four rows, and very numerous. In pli^ of suckers 
in some genera we find on certain arms or parts of the 
arms homy hooks ; in other cases & hook rises from the 
cmitre of each sucker. The hooks on the long arms of 
Onychoteuthis are drawn in fig. 97. The fore-foot, with 
its apparatus of suckers and hooks, is in the Dibranchiata 
essentially a prehensile apparatus, though the whole series 
of arms in the Octopoda serve as swimming organs, and in 
many (c.y., the Common Octopus or Poulp) the sucker- 
bcNBirmg suHace is used as a crawling organ. 

In the males of the Dibranchiata one of the arms is 
more or less modified in connexion with the reproductive 
function, and is called the hectocotylized arm.^’ This 
name is derived from the condition assumed by the arm 
in those cases in which its modification is carried out to 
the greatest extent. These cases are those of the Octo- 
pods Argofiauta argo and Parasira catenulata (fig. 96). 
In the males of these the third arm (on the left side in 
Argonauta, on the right side in Parasira) is found before 
the breeding season to be represented by a globular sac of 
integument. This sac bursts, and from it issues an arm 
larger than its neighbours, having a small sac at its extremity 
in Parasira (fig. 96, x\ from which subsequently a long 
filament issues. Before copulation the male charges this 
arm with the spermatophores or packets of spennatozoa 
removed from its generative orifice l^neath the mantle-skirt, 
and during coitus the arm becomes detached and is left 
adhering to the female by means of its suckers. A new arm 
is formed at the cicatrix before the next breeding season. 
The female, being much larger than the male, swims away 
with the detached arm lodged beneath her mantle-skirt. 
There, in a way which is not understood, the fertilization 
of the eggs is effected. Specimens of the female Parasira 
with the detached arm adherent were examined by Cuvier, 
who mistook the arm for a parasitic worm and gave to it 
the name Hectocotylus. Accordingly, the correspondingly 
modified arms of other Siphonopc^ are said to be hccto- 
cotylized, Steenstrup has determined the hectocotylized 
condition of one or other of the arms in a number of male 
Dibranchs as follows: — in all, excepting Argonauta and 
Parasira, the modification of the arm is slight, consisting in 
a small enlargement of part or the whole of the arm, and 
the obliteration of some of its suckers, as shown in fig. 95, 
A, B; in Octopus and Eledone the third right arm is 
hectocotylized; in Bossia the first left arm is hectocotylized 
along its whole length, and the first right arm also in the 
mid^e only ; in Sepiola only the first left arm along its 
whole length ; in Sepia it is the fourth left arm which is 
modified, and at its*l^e only ; in Sepioteuthis, the same at 
its apex ; in Loligo, the same also at its apex; in Loliolus, 
the same along its whole length; in Ommastrephes, 
Onychoteuthis, and Loligopsis no hectocotylized arm has 
hitherto been observed. 

In the females of several Dibranchs (Sepia, <kc.) the 
packets of spermatozoa or spermatophores ^received from 
the male have been observed adhering to the smaller arms. 
How they are passed in this case by the female to the ova 
in order to fertilize them is unknown. 

Miuculature, FinSf and Cartilaginous Skeleton, — ^Without 
entering into a detailed account of the musculature of 
Nautilus, we may point ont that the great muscular masses 
of the fore-foot and of the mid-foot (siphon) are ultimately 
traceable to a large transverse mass of muscular tissue, 
the ends of which are visible through the integument on 
the and left surfaces of the body doi^ of the 
free flap of the mantle-skirt (fig. 89, /, f, and fig. 91, h). 
ISiese mnscolar areas have a certain adhesion to the shelh 
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and serve both to hold &e aniimj in its dieQ and as the 
fixed supports for the various movements of the tentaooli- 
fepns lobes and the siphon. They are to be identified 
with the ring-like area of adhesion by which the footnmsde 
of the Limpet is attached to the shell of that animal (see 
fig. 27). In the Dibranchs a similar origin of the mnseolar 
masses of the fore-foot and mid-foot from the sides of the 
shell — modified, as this is, in position and relations^— can be 
traced. 

In Nautilus there are no fin-like expansions of the integn- 
ment, whereas such occur in the Decapod Dibranchs along 
the sides of the visceral hump (figs. 92, 93). As an excep- 
tion among Octopoda lateral fiiw occur in ^noctopus (fi^ 
94, A), and in Cirrhoteuthis (fig. 94, D). In the Ptero- 
podous division of the Cephalopo^ such fin-like expansions 
of the dorsal integument do not occur, which is to be con- 
nected with the fact that another region, the mid-foot, which 
in Siphonopods is converted into a siphon, is in them 
expanded as a pair of fins. 

In Nautilus there is a curious plate-like expansion of 
integument in the mid-dorsal region just behind the hood, 
lying between that structure and the portion of mantle- 
skirt which is refiected over the shell. This is shown in 
fig. 90, b. If we trace out the margin of this plate we 
find t^t it becomes continuous on each side with the 
sides of the siphon or mid-foot. In Sepia and other Deca- 
pods (not in Octopods) a closely similar plate exists in an 
exactly corresponding position (see b in figs. 1 10, 1 1 1). In 
Sepia a cartilaginous development occurs here immeoiately 
below the integument forming the so-called “ nuchal plate,’* 
drawn in fig. 116, D. Tho morphological significance of 
this nuchal lamella, as seen both in Nautilus and in Sepia, 
is not obvious. Cartilage having the structure shown in 
fig. 117 occurs in various regions of the body of Siphono- 
poda. In all Glossophorous MoUusca the lingual apparatus 
is supported by internal skeletal pieces, having char- 
acter of cartilage ; but in the Siphonopodous Cephalopoda 
such cartilage has a wider range. 

In Nautilus a large H-shaped piece of cartilage is found 
forming the axis of the mid-foot or siphon (^. 116, A, 
B). Its hinder part extends up into the head and supports 
the peri-oDsophageal nerve-moss (a), whilst its two anterior 
rami extend into the tongue-like siphon. In Sepia, and 
Dibranchs generally, the cartilage t^es a different form, 
as shown in fig. 116, C. The processes of this cartilage 
cannot be identified in any way with those of the capito- 
pedal cartilage of Nautilus. The lower larger portion of 
this cartilage in Se})ia is called tho cephalic cartilage, and 
forms a complete ring round the oesophagus ; it completely 
invests also the ganglionic nerve-collar, so that ^ the 
nerves from the latter have to pass through foramina in 
the cartilage. The outer angles of this cartilage spread 
out on each side so as to form a cuj)-like receptacle for the 
eyes. The two processes springing right and left from this 
l^ge cartilage in the median line (fig. 116, C) are the 
** prse-orbital cartilages ; ” in front of these, again, there ia 
seen a piece like an inverted T, which forms a support to 
the base of the ^^arms ” of the fore-foot, and is the ‘‘baai* 
brachial ” cartilage. The Decapod Dibranchs have, further, 
the nuchal cartilage ” already mentioned, and in Sepia, a 
thin plate-like sul^tracal ” or (so-called) dorsal cartilage, 
the anterior end of which rests on and fits into the concave 
nuchal cartilage. In Octopoda there is no nuchal cartilage, 
but two band-like dorsal cartilages.” In Decapods there 
are also two cartilaginous sockets on the sides of the funnel 
— siphon-hinge cartilages ” — ^into which fleshy knobs of 
the mantle-sku^ are loosely fitted. In Sepia, along the 
whole base-line of each latml fin of the mantle (fig« 92), 
is a basi-pterygial cartilage»” It is worthy of rema& that 
we have, thus deve’ 4 >ed, in Dibranch Siphonopods a move 
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eoxnplete internal cartilaginous skeleton'than is to be found 
in some of the lower Vertebrates. There are other instances 
of cartilaginous endo-skeleton in groups other than the 
Vertebrata. Thus in some capito-branchiate Chsetopods 
cartilage forms a skeletal support for the gill-plumes, whilst 
in the Arachnids (Mygale, Scorpio) and in Limulus a large 
internal cartilaginous plate — the ento-stemite— is devel- 
oped as a support for a large series of muscles. 

Alimentary Tract — The buccal cone of Nautilus is ter- 
minated by a villous margin (buccal membrane) surround- 
ing the pair of beak-like jaws. These are very strong and 
dense in Nautilus, being calcified. Fossilized beaks of Tetra- 
branchiata are known under the name of Rhyncholites. 
In Dibranchs the beaks are homy, but similar in shape to 
those of Nautilus. They resemble in general those of a 
parrot, the lower beak being the 
larger, and overlajiping the upper or 
dorsal beak. The lingual ribbon and 
odontophoral apparatus has the struc- 
ture which is typical for Glosso- 
phorous Mollusca. In fig. 107, A is 
represented a single row of teeth 
from the lingual ribbon of Nautilus, 
and in fig. 107, B, C, of other Si- 
phonopoda. 

In Nautilus a long and wide crop 
or dilated oesoi>}iagus (tr, fig. 110) 
passes from the muscular buccal mass, 
and at the apex of the visceral hump 
passes into a highly muscular stom- 
ach, resembling the gizzard of a bird 
{gizz^ fig. 110). A nearly straight 
intestine passes from the muscular 
stomach to the anus, near which it 

develops a small ca?cum. In other 

Siphonopods the oesojihagus is usually rio. lOO.— Aliment^ canal 
narrower (fig. 106, oc), and the mus- 
cular stomach more capacious (fig. 

106, v\ whilst a very important 
feature in the alimentary tract is 
formed by the caecum. In all but 
Nautilus the caecum lies near the 
stomach, and may be very capacious 
— much larger than the stomach in Loligo vtUgaris — or 
elongated into a spiral coil, as in fig. 106, e. The simple 



oiJjiligo mqittata{fTom Go- 
genbaur). The buccal niaas 
ifl omitted, w, cpsophagus ; 
t),tho stomach opened long- 
itudinally; x, probe passed 
tlirough the pylorus; c, 
comnieucement of the cie< 
cum ; c, its spiral portion ; 

intestine ; a, ink*bag ; b, 
itsopening into the rectum. 




Uniliaped flexure of the alimentary tract as seen in fig. 
106, and in fig. 110, is the only important one which it 
exliibitB in the Cephalopoda, — the P^ropoda (except the 
Limeomida) agreeing with the ^inhonopoda in thb sim- 


plicity in consequence of visceral hump beifigOan* 
twist^. The acini of the large liver of Nautilus tie 
compacted into a solid reddish-brown mass by a flnu 
membrane, as also is the case in the Dibrancfaiata. 
The liver has four paired lobes in Nautilus, which opeik^ 
by two bile-ducts into the alimentary canal at the com- 
mencement of the intestine. The bde-ducts unite before 
entering the intestine. In Dibranchiata the two large 
lobes of the liver are placed antero-dorsally ^beneath 
the shell in Decapoda), and the bile-ducts open into the 
caecum. Upon the bile-ducts in Dibranchiata are deve- 
loped yellowish glandular diverticula, which are known 
as “ pancreas,” though neither physiologically nor morpho- 
logically is there any ground for considering either the so- 
called Uver or the so-c^led pancreas as strictly equivalent 
to the glands so denominated in the Vertebrata. In Nauti- 
lus the equivalents of the pancreatic diverticula of the 
Dibranchs can be traced upon the relatively shorter bile- 
ducts. 

Salivary Glands are not developed in Nautilus unless a 
pair of glandular masses lying on the buccal cavity are to 
be considered as such. In the Dibranchs, on the contrary, 
one (Sepia, Loligo) or two pairs of large salivary glands 
are present, an anterior and a posterior (Octopus, Eledone, 
Onychoteuthis). Each pair of salivary glands has its 
paired ducts united to form a single duct, which runs 
forward from the glands and opens into the buccal cavity 



Fio. 108.— Diagram of the neuhhdial Bacs, and the veins wliich run throngb 
them, in Sepia uifficiiuxlis (after Vigelius). The nophridial sacs are supposed 
to have their upper walls removed, v.c, vena cava ; r.d.v.c, right descending 
branch of the same ; r.8.v,c, left descending branch of the same ; v.Ao., vein 
from the ink>bag; v.m, mesenteric vein; v.g, genital vein; v.a.d, right 
abdominal vein ; v.a.s, left abdominal vein ; v.p.dt right paUial vein ; v.p.s, 
left uallial vein ; c.b, branchial heart ; x, appendage of tlie same ; c.v, capsule 
of the branchial heart ; np, external aperture of the right uephridial sac ; y, 
reno-pericardial orifice pladng the left renal sac or uephridium in communi- 
cation with the vlBoero-pericaraial sac, the course of wmoh below the nephrl- 
dial sac is indioaV)d by dotted lines ; y', the similar orifioe of the right side; 
a.r, glandular renal outgrowths ; w.k, viscero-pericardlal sac (dotted oatUne). 

near the radula. The anterior pair of glands when present 
lie in the head near the buccal mass, the posterior pair lie 
much farther bick beneath the liver, at the sides of the 
cBsophagus. It is the posterior pair which alone are pre- 
sent in Sepia and Loligo. The ii^-bag is to be considered 
as an appendage of the rectum. It is not developed in 
Nautilus, nor in the Fteropoda; in all Dibranchiata (even in 
the fossil Belemnites) it is present (fig. 106, a ; fig. 108, <), 
and has been observ^ to develop as a diverticulum of the 
rectum, with spirally plaited walls which very ea^ly secr^ 
a black pigment. The spiral plaitings of the walls dhniniah 
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in ^relative dse m the vcdtune ot the aao increasee. Its 
outer surface acquires a metallic iridescence similar to that 
^ the integuments of many fishes. The opening of the 
inkeac is in the adult sometunes distinct from but near to 



Fio. 109. — Diagram to flhow tho relationn of the four nephridial sacfl, the vieccro- 
n^cardial sac, and the heart and large veaeelR in NautiliiH (drawn by A. (1. 
Bonme). neph, neph, on the right side point to the two nephridia of that 
aide (the two of the oppoeite side are not lettered^— each is seen to have an 
indemndout aperture ; x is the viscero* pericardial sac, the dotted line indicat- 
ing its backward extension ; vUc.per.attert marks an arrow intrcKluced into 
tho right aperture of the vlsccro-perlcardial sac ; r.e.. point to tho 

glandular enlargeil walls of the advehent branchial vessels,— two small 
glandular bodies of the kind are seen to project into each nephridial sac, 
whilst a larger botly of the same kind depends from each of the four branchial 
advehent vessels into the viscoro-pericardial sac; vena cava; vent, 
ventricle of the heart ; ao., cephalic aorta (the small abdominal aorta not 
drawn); a.b.r, advehent branchial vessel ; e.v.h., efferent branchial vessel. 

the anus (Sepia) ; in other cases it opens into the rectum 
near the anus. The ink-bag of Dibranch Siphonopoda is 
possibly to be identified with the adrectal (purpuriparous) 
gland of some Gastropoda, 

Cadom, Blood-vascular System, and Excretory Organs , — 
Nautilus and the other Siphonopoda conform to the 



fio; 110.— Diamm representing n vertical approximately median antcro 
posterior section of iJautilns pompilivs (from a drawing by A. G. Bounie). 

parts which are quite black are the cut muscular sumces of the foot and 
boooal mass, a, the shell ; b, the nuchal plate identical with the nuchal 
cartilage of Sepia (see fig. 90, b); c, the integument cjovering the visceral 
hump ; d, the mantle flap or skirt in the dorsal region where it rests against 
the coil of the shell ; e, the inferior margin of the mantle-skirt resting on the 
lip at the shell represented by the dotted line ; /, the pallial chamW with 
two of the four gills ; g, the vertically cut median pertion of the mid-foot 
(siphon); h, the capito-pedal cartilage (see fig. 116); i, tho valve of the 
sil]mon ; I, the siphuncnlar pedicle (cut short) ; m, the hood or dorsal enlarge- 
of the annular lobe of the fore-foot ; n, tentacles of the annular lube ; 
Pt tentacles of the inner inferior lobe ; n, buccal membrane ; r, upper jaw or 
hw ; lower jaw or beak ; f, lingual ribbon ; x, the viscero-pericardial sac ; 

ii. 0 , nerve-collar ; oc, (esophagus ; cr, crop ; gizz, gizzard ; int, Intestine ; an, 
aani ; ni, nidamental gland ; nept, apeixure of a nephridial sac ; r.«, renal 
I ^Hniar massss on the walls of the afferent brmnenial veins (see fig. 109) ; 

afllBivnt branchial vMsel ; e.b.v, efferent branchial vessel ; vf, ventricle 
of the heart 

general MoUuscan characters in regard to these organs. 
Whilst the general body-cavity or coelom forms a lacunar 
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blood-system or series of narrow spaces^ connected with 
the tnmks of a well-developed vascular aystem, that part 
of the original coelom surrounding the heart and known 
as the Molluscan pericardium beeves shut off from this 
general blood-lymph system, and communicates, directly in 
Nautilus, in the rest through the nephridia, with the exte- 
rior. In the Siphonopoda this specialized pericardial cavity 
is particularly large, and has been recognized as distinct 
from the blood-carrying spaces, even by anatomists who 
have not considered the pericardial space of other Mollusca 
to be thus isolated. The enlarged pericardium, which may 
even take the form of a pair of sacs, has been variously 
named, but is best known as the viscero-pericardial sac or 
chamber. In Nautilus this sac occupies the whole of the 
postero-dorsal surface and a part of the antero-dorsal (see 
fig. 110, x\ investing the genital and other viscera which 
lie below it, and having the ventricle of the heart sus- 
pended in it. Certain membranes forming incomplete 
septa, and a curious muscular band — the pallio-cardiao 
band — traverse the sac. The four brancliial advehent veins, 
which in traversing the walls of tlie four nephridial sacs 
give off, as it were, glandular diverticula into those sacs, 
also give off at the same points four much larger glandular 



Pin. 111.— Diagram representing a vertical ai*proxiinately median antero- 
iMwterior soction of Sejna offioiwilis (from, a drawing by A. G. Bourne). Th# 
lettering corresponds with that of tig. 110, with which this drawing is Intended 
U> be compared, a, shell 0‘crft enclosed by a growth of the mantle) ; b, tht 
nuchal plate Hiere a curtilage); c (the reference line should be continued 
tlmmgh the black urea representing the shell to the outline below It), the 
integument covering tlio visceral hump; d, the roflecied portion of the 
mantle-skirt forming the sac whicli encloses the shell ; e. the inferior margin 
of the mantle-skirt (mouth of the pallial chamber); /. the iiallial chamber: 
g, tlio vertically cut median portion of the mid-f(M)t (siphon); i, the valve ot 
tlio siphon ; m, tlie two upper lobes of the fore-foot ; n, the long preheneile 
arms of the same ; o, the lllxh or lowermost lobe of the fore-foot ; p, the third 
lobe of the fore-foot ; g, the buccal membrane ; v, the upper beak or jaw ; s, 
the lower beak or jaw ; t, the lingual ribbon ;'ir, the viscero-perioardlal lao; 
u.c. the nerve-eoDur ; cr., the crop ; glzz,, the gizzard ; an, the anus ; e.t., the 
left ctenidinm or gill-plume; vent, ventricle of the heart; a,b.v., afferent 
branchial vessed ; e.b.v, efferent branchial vessel ; re, renal glandular maat ; 
n.n,a, left nephridial aperture ; vizc.perMpert., viscero-pericardial aperture 
(see lig. 108); Or.b., branchial heart; app,, appendage of tlie same ; i.i., ink- 
bag. 

inoRses, which hang freely into the viscero-pericardial 
chamber (fig. 109, r.e). In Nautilus the viscero-pericardial 
sac opens to the exterior directly by a pair of apertures, one 
placed close to the right and one close to the left posterior 
nephridial aperture (fig. 101, vinr^ter,). This direct opening 
of the pericardial sac to the exterior is an excejition to what 
occurs in all other Mollusca. In all other Molluscs the 
pericardial sac opens into the nephridia, and through them 
or the one nephridium to the exterior. In Nautilus there 
is no opening from the viscero-pericardial sac into the 
nephridia. Therefore the external pore of the viscero-peri- 
cardial sac may possibly be regarded as a shifting of the 
reno-pericardial orifice from the actual wall of the nephridial 
sac to a j>osition alongside of its orifice. Parallel cases 
of such shifting are seen in the varying position of the 
orifice of the ink-bag in Dibranchiata, and in the orifice 
of the genital ducts of Mollusca, which in some few cases 
(e.^., Spondylus) open into the nephridia, whilst in other 
cases they open close by the side of the nephridia on the 
surface of the body. The viscero-pericardial sac of the 
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Dibmnohs fe very large also, and extends into the dofsal 
region. It varies in shape— that is to say, in the extwisionB 
of its area right and left between the various viscera — ^in 
different genera, but in the Decapods is largest ^ an ex- 
tension of this chamber is placed the ovary of Sepia, whilst 
the ventricle of the heart and the branchial hearts and their 
appendages also lie in it. It is probable that water is 
drawn into this chamber th ough the nephridia, since sand 
and other foreign matters are found in it. In all it opens 
into the pair of nephridial sacs by an orifice on the wall of 
each, not far from the external orifice (fig. 108, y, y'). 
There does not seem any room for doubting that each orifice 
corresponds to the reno-pericardial orifice which we have 
seen in the Gastropoda, and shall find again in the Lamelli- 
branchia. The single tube-like nephridium and the peri- 
cardium of the Pteropoda also communicate by an aperture. 

The circulatory organs, blood-vessels, and blood of Nauti- 
lus do not differ greatly from those of Gastropoda. The 
ventricle of the heart is a four-cornered body, receiving a 
dilated branchial efferent vessel (auricle) at each comer 
(fig. 109). It gives off a cephalic aorta anteriorly, and 
a smaller abdominal aorta posteriorly. The diagram, fig. 
105, serves to show how this simple form of heart is relat^ 
to the dorsal vessel of a worm or of an Arthropod, and how 
by a simple fiexure of the ventricle (D) and a subsequent 
suppression of one auricle, following on the suppression of 
one branchia, one may obtain the form of heart charac- 
teristic of the Anisojileurous Gastropoda (excepting the 
Zygobranchia). The fiexed condition of the heart is seen 
in Octopus, and is to some extent approached by Nautilus, 
the me^n vessels not presenting that perfect parallelism 
which is shouTi in the figure (B). The most remarkable 
feature presented by the heart of Nautilus is the possession 
of four instead of two auricles, a feature which is simply 
related to the metamerism of the branchiae. By the loft 
side of the heart of Nautilus, attached to it by a membrane, 
and hanging loosely in the viscero-pericardial chamber, is 
the pyriform sac of Owen. This has recently been shown 
to be the rudimentary left oviduct or sperm-duct, as the 
case may be (Lankester and Bourne, 37), the functional 
right ovi-sac and its duct being attached by a membrane 
to the opposite side of the heart. 

The cephalic and abdominal aortae of Nautilus appear, 
after running to tlie anterior and posterior extremes of the 
animal respectively, to oj^en into sinus-like spaces surround- 
ing the viscera, muscular masses, &c. These spaces are 
not large, but confined and shallow. Capillaries are stated 
to occur in the integument. In the Dibranchs the arterial 
system is very much more complete ; it appears in some 
cases to end in irregular lacunae or sinuses, in other cases 
in true capillaries which lead on into veins. An investiga- 
tion of these capillaries in the light of modern histological 
knowledge is much needed. From the sinuses and capil- 
laries the veins take origin, collecting into a large median 
trunk (the vena cava), which in the Dibranchs as well as in 
Nautilus has a ventral (postero-ventral) position, and runs 
parallel to the long axis of the animal. In Nautilus this 
vena cava gives off at the level of the gills four branchial 
advehent veins (fig. 109, 7;.r.), which pass into the four 
^s without dilating. In the Dibranchs at a similar posi- 
tion the vena cava gives off a right and a left branchial 
advehent vein (fig. 10ft, r.«,7>.r, r,d.v,c), each of which, 
traversing the wall of the corresponding nephridial sac and 
Teceiving additional factors (fig. 108, v.g, v.pd, v.a.d, vi,a\ 
dilates at the base of the corresponding branchial plume, 
fmning there a pulsating sac— the branchial heart (fig. 104, 
X] and fig 108, c.6). Attached to each branchial heart is a 
eorioTis glandular body, which may possibly be related to 
the larg^ masses {r.e in fig. 109^ which depend into the 
Tisoero-pericardial cavity from the oranchial advehent veins 


of Nautihu. From the dilatid 

dual advdbent Tesiml proceeds, numing up the iMaliw 
face of the gill-plume (es tv', fig. 104). From era glfi* 
plume the blood passes by the branehial efEsrent Tesra 
{v\ fig. 104) to the hearty the two auricles being fonned 
by the dilatation of tlfese vessels (t7, v in fig. 104). 

The bloodof SiphonopodacontainB the usual amoeboid mf- 
puscles, and a diffused colouring matter — ^the haemocyanin 
of Fredericque — ^which has been found also in the blood of 
Helix, and in that of the Arthropods Homarus and Limidus. 
It is colourless in the oxidized, blue in the deoxidised states 
and contains copper as a chemical constituent. 

The nephridial sacs and renal glandular tissue are closely 
connected with the branchial advehent vessels in Nautilus 
and in the other Siphonopoda. The arrangement is such 
as to render the typical relations and form of a nephridium 
difficult to trace. In accordance with the metamerism of 
Nautilus already noticed, there are two pairs of nephridia. 
Each nephridium assumes the form of a sac opening by a 
pore to the exterior. As is usual in nephridia, a glandular 
and a non-glandular portion are distinguished in each sac ; 
these portions, however, are not successive parts of a tube, as 
happens in other cases, but they are localized areas of the wall 
of the sac. The glandular renal tissue is, in fact, confined 
to a tract extending along that part of the sac’s wall which 
immediately invests the great branchial advehent vein. 
The vein in this region gives off directly from its wall a 
complete herbage of little venules, which branch and ana- 
stomose with one another, and are clothed by the glandular 
epithelium of the nephridial sac. The secretion is accumu- 
lated in the sac and passed by its aperture to the exterior. 
Probably the nitrogenous excretory product is very rapidly 
discharged ; in Nautilus a pink-coloured powder is found 
accumulated in the nephridial sacs, consisting of calcium 
phosphate. The presence of this 
phosphatic calculus by no means 
proves that such was the sole ex- 
cretion of the renal glandular tis- 
sue. In Nautilus a glandular 
growth like that rising from the 
wall of the branchial vessel into 
its corresponding nephridial sac, 
but larger in size, depends from 
each branchial advehent vessel into 
the viscero-pericardial sac, — ^prob- 
ably identical with the “append- 
age” of the branchial hearts of 
Dibranchs. 

The chief difference, other than 
that of number between the ne- 
phridia of the Dibranchs and those 
of Nautilus, is the absence of the 
accessory growths depending into 
the viscero-pericardial space just 
mentioned, and, of more import- 
ance, the presence in the former of 
a pore leading from the nephridial 
sac into the viscero-pericardial sac 
(y, y' in fig. 108). The external 
orifices of the nepnridia are also 
more prominent in Dibranchs than 
in Nautilus, being raised on papillae 
{np in fig. 108 ; r in fig. 103). In 
Sepia, according to Yigelius (38), 
the two nephridia give off each 
a diverticulum dorsalwards, which 
unites with its fellows and forms 
a great median renal chamber, 
lying betwra the ventral portions of the nephridia and 
the viaq^ro-pericardial diamber. In Lojigo the funeti 
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. . 112.— Nervoug BTSton if 
NavtUw poMpiliut (from Oe* 
genbanr, after OwenX ^ ^ 
ganglion-like enlaxgementi on 
nervee pasting from the pedal 
ganglion to the inner senea of 
tentacles; nerves to the ten- 
tacles of the outer or annular 
lobe ; b, pedal gan^on-uair ; 
a, cerebral gax^on-palr); e, 
pleuro - yisoeral ganglionio 
band (fused pleural antf visce- 
ral ganglion-paiit) ; d, genital 
ganglion placed on the c 
of the lar^ vieceml a 
before it gives off its I 
and its osiduadial biandhea ; 
m, nerves from the pleanii 
ganglion to the numtle^dcirt 
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two uqdiridia to form one aee ia still more obvious, 
toe ventral portoms are united In Octopus the 
nephridia are quite separate. 

Tegumental p<»e6 nave not been described in Nautilus, 
but exist in Dibrandiiata, imd have been (probably 
erroneously, but further investigation is needed) supposed 
to introduce water into the vascular system. A pair of 



Fig. 118. Fig. 114. 

Vm 118, 114.->-Nerve*centrQ8 of OrtopuH. Figure 118 Rives it view from the 
dorwl asMct, llRure 114 one from the ventral aspect, buc, the buocal mass ; 
JMd. pedal ganglion ; cmt, optic ganglion ; eer, cerebral ganglion ; pi, pleural 
ganglion ; vise, visceral ganglion ; ata, ossophagus ; /, foramen In the nerve- 
mass formed by pedal, pleural, and visceral ganglion-pairs, traversed by a 
blood-vessel 


such pores leading into sub-tegumental spaces of consider- 
able area, the nature of which is imperfectly known, exist 
on the back of the head in Philonexis, Tremoctopus, and 
Argonauta. At the base of the arms and mouth four such 
pores are found in Histioteuthis and Ommastrephes, six 
in Sepia, Loligo, Onychoteuthis. Lastly, a pair of such 
pores are found in the 
Decapoda at the base 
of the long arms, lead- 
ing into an extensive 
sub -tegumental pouch 
on each side of the head 
into which the long 
arms can be, and usually 
are, withdrawn. In 
Sepia, Sepiola, and Ros- 
sia the whole arm is 
coiled up in these sacs ; 
in Loligo only a part 
of it is so; in Histio- 
teuthis, Ommastrephes, 
and Onychoteuthis, the 
sacs are quite small 
and do not admit the 
anns. * 

Nervous System. — 

Nautilus, like the other 
Cephalopoda Pneu- 
modermon, fig. 87 1 
Octopus, fig. 113), ex- 
hibits a great concentra- 
tion of the typical Mol- „ ^ 

, V I. Fio. 118.— Lateral view of the nervous centrea 

lUfiCan ganglia, as snown and nerves of the right aide of Octopus vul- 
^ ‘ poriaffirom a drawing by A. G. Bourne), hg, 

Dueoiu ganglion: oer., cerebral ganglion; 
wd., gangl ion ; pi, pleural, and vise., 

viaobml r^on of the pleuro-viaceral ganglion ; 
gemg, sUiC, the risdit atellate ganglion of the 
mantle connected by a nerve to the pleural 
portion ; n.tdso., the right viaceral nerve ; 

ita (probably) olHaotory branchea; 
ikbr., ita branchial hnuiohea. 

condition reminding us of Chiton. The special optic out- 
growth of the cerebral ganglion, the optic ganglion (fig. 
112 , o), is characteristic of the big-eyed Siphonopoda. 
The cer^ral ganglion-pair (a) lying above the oesophagas 
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in fig. 112. The g^- 
glia take on a band-like 
form, and are but little 
differentiated from their 
eommiflsures and con- 
nectives, — an archaic 


is connected with two sub-cesoftoageal |pm^n*pair8 of 
band-like form. The anterior these is m pedal 6, 6, 
and supplies the fore-foot with nerves t, as also the 
mid-foot (siphon). The hinder band is toe visceral and 
pleural pair fus^ (compare fig. 112 with fig. 87, and 
especially with the typical Euthyneurous nervous system 
of LimnsBUs, fig. 22) ; from its pleural portion nerves pass 
to the mantle, from its visceral portion nerves to toe 
branchiae and genital ganglion (d in fiig. 112X and in 
immediate connexion with the latter is a nerve to the 
osphradium or olfactoiy papilla. No buccal ganglia liave 
been observed in Nautilus, nor has an enteric nervous system 
been described in this animal, though both attain a special 
development in the Dibranchiata. The figures (114 and 
115) representing the nerve-centres of Octopus serve to 
exhibit the disposition of these parts in the Dibranchiata. 
The ganglia are more distinctly swollen than in Nautilus. 
In Octopus an infra-buccal ganglion-pair are present cor^ 
responding to the buccal ganglion-pair of Gastropoda. In 
Decapoda a supra-buccal ganglion -pair connected with 
these are also developed. Instead of the numerous radi- 
ating pallial nerves of Nautilus, we have in the Dibran- 
chiata on each side (right and left) a large pleural 
erve passing from the pleural portion of toe pleuro- 
visceral ganglion to the mantle, where it enlarges to 
form the stellate ganglion. From each stellate ganglion 
nerves radiate to supply tlie powerful muscles of the 
mantle-skirt. The nerves from the visceral portion of toe 
pleuro-visceral ganglion have the same course as in Nautilus, 
but no osphradial papilla is present. An enteric nervous 
system is richly developed in the Dibranchiata, connected 
with the somatic nervous centres through the buccal 
ganglia, as in the Arthropoda through tlie stomato-gastric 
ganglia, and anastomosing with deep branches of the vis- 
ceral nerves of the viscero-pleural ganglion-pair. It has 
been especially described by Hancock (89) in Omma- 
strephes. Upon the stomach it forms a single large and 
readily-detected gastric ganglion. It is questionable as to 
how far this and the “ caval ganglion formed in some 
Decapoda by branches of the visceral nerves which accom- 
jmny the vena cava are to be considered as the equivalents 
of the “abdominal ganglion, which in a typical Gastropod 
nervous system lies in the middle of the visceral nerve-loop 
or commissure, having the right and left visceral ganglia 
on either side of it, separated by a greater or less length 
of visceral norve-cord (see figs. 20, 21, 22). There con be 
little doubt that the enteric nervous system is much more 
developed in the Dibranchiata than in other Mollusca, and 
that it effects a fusion with the typical “ visceral ” cords 
more extensive than obtains even in Gastropoda, where 
such a fusion no doubt must also be admitted. 

Special Sense-Organs , — Nautilus possesses a pair ol 
osphradial papillae (fig. 101, olf) corresponding in position 
and innervation to Spengel’s organ placed at the base of the 
ctenidia (branchiae) in all classes of Mollusca. This organ 
has not been detected in otlier Siphonopoda. In Ptero- 
poda it is well developed as a single ciliated pit, although 
the ctenidia are in that group aborted (fig. 87, Gap.). 
Nautilus possesses other olfactory organs in the region 
of the h^. Just below the eye is a small trian^lar 
process (not seen in our figures), having the structure of a 
shortened and highly-modified tentacle and sheath. By 
Valenciennes, who is followed by Keferstein, this is regarded 
as an olfactory organ. The large nerve which runs to this 
orgkn originates from the point of juncture of the pedal 
with the optic ganglion, llie lamelliform organ upon the 
inner inferior tentacular lobe of Nautilus is possibly also 
olfactory in function. In Dibranchs behind the eye is a 
pit or open canal supplied by a nerve corresponding in 
origin to the olfactory nerve of Nautilus above mentioned. 
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i-oasibly the sense of teste resides in certain prooesses 
within the mouth of Nautilus and other Siphonopoda. 



Fio. U6.-»Cartilagm()US Hkdeton of Siphonopoda (after Kefenitein). A. daplto* 
p«dal cartilage of Navtilua jwmpilius , a joints to the ridge which aupporte 
t^pedal portion of tlie nerve-centre B Lateral view of the aame,— the 
large antenor proceHsefi aie sunk in the tuuseular substance of the siphon. 
C CV pbVii n. cartilages ol Sepia qfficinabs. D. Nuchal cartilage of Septa offici' 
mUu. 
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The otocysts of Nautilus >\erc discovered hy Macdonald 
(40). Each lies at the side of the head, ventral of 
the eye, resting on the capito-pedal cartilage, and supported 
by the large auditory 
nerve which arises 
from the pedal gan- 
glion. It has the 
form of a small sac, 

1 to 2 mm. in dia- ^ . 
meter, and contains 
whetstone - shaped 
crystals, sucli as are 
known to form the 
otoliths of other Mol- 
iusca. The otocysts 
of Dibranchiata are 
larger and deeply 
sunk in the cephalic 

cartilage. It has Pio 117 .— Mmntc structure of the cartilage of 

been shown by Lan- Gegenbaur after J'urbringcrX «, 

Duvirvix Mj Hiinplc, h, dividing, colls; c, canaliculi; (/, an 

kester that they de- cmptycaitilage capsule witli its pores ; <’,Gaiiali* 
velop as open pits «*‘*‘tion. 

(fig. 121, (5), (6), o), which gradually close up, the com- 
munication with the exterior becoming narrowed into a 
fine canal, which is reflected over one end of the sac, and 
finally has its external opening obliterated. A single 
otoli^ only is found in all Dibranchiata. 

The eye of Nautilus is among the most interesting struc- 
tures of that remarkable animal. No other animal which 


has the same bulk and general elaboration of organization 
has so simple an eye as that of Nautilus. When looked 
at from the surface no metallic lustre, no transparent 
coverings, are presented by it. It is 8imi)ly a slightly pro- 
jecting hemispherical box like a kettle-drum, half an inch 
in diameter, its surface looking like that of the surrounding 
integument, whilst in the middle of the drum-membrane is 
a minute hole (fig. 91, u), Ow^en very naturally thought 
that some membrane had covered this hole in life, and had 
been ruptured in the specimen studied by him. It, how- 
ever, appears from the researches of Hensen (41) that the 
bole is a normal aperture leading into the glol:^ of the eye, 
which is accordingly filled by sea-water during life. There 
is no dioptric apparatus in Nautilus, and in place of refract- 
ing lens and cornea we have actually here an arrangement 
for fonning an image on the principle of ^^the pin-hole 
camera.^’ There is no other eye known in the whole animal 
kingdom which is so constructed. The wall of the eye- 


giobe is ton^ mi the oavtig^ is ttned mUfy hf tim lijllpl 
retina^ whiem is bathed by sea^water on one «iiiteee>«iid 
receives the fibres of the optic ntfve on the other (see 
118, A). As in other Siphonopods fig. 120, Mi, Me^ 
p), the retina consists of two layers of cdls separated bj a 
layer of dark pigment The most interesting considen^oo 
connected wi^ this eye of Nautilus is found when the 
further facts are noted-^1) that the elaborate lens-bearing 
eyes of Dibranchiata pass through a stage of development 
in which they have the same structure as the eye of Nautilus 
— namely, are open sacs (fig. 119) ; and (2), that amongst 
other Mollusca examples of cephalic eyes can be found which 
in the adult condition are, like the eye of Nautilus and the 
developing eye of Dibranchs, simple pits of the integument^ 
the cells of which are surrounded by pigment and connected 
with the filaments of an optic nerve. Such is the structure 



Fig. 118.— Diagrams of sections of the eyes of Mollnsca. A. Nantilns (and 
FatellaX B. Gastropod (Limax or Helix). G. Dibranclilate Siphonopod 
(OigopsidX Ptti. eyelid (outermost fold) ; Co, cornea (second fold) ; /r, iris 
(third fold); s, 4, different parts of the integument; f, deep portion 

of the lens ; li, outer ^rtiuu of the lens ; Co.ep, ciliary body ; A retina ; 
N.op, optic nerve ; G.op, optic ganglion ; x, inner layer of the retina ; N.S, 
nervous stratum of the retina. (From Balfour, after Grenacher ) 

of the eye of the Limpet (Patella) ; and in such a simple eye 
we obtain the clearest demonstration of the fact that the 
retina of the Molluscan cephalic eye, like that of the 
Arthropod cephalic eye and unlike that of the Vertebrate 
myelonic eye, is essentially a modified area of the general 
epiderm, and that the sensitiveness of its cells to the action 
of light and their relation to nerve-filaments is only a 
sj)ecidization and intensifying of a property common to the 
whole epiderm of the surface of the body. What, however, 
strikes us as especially remarkable is that the simple form 
of a pit, which in Patella serves to accumulate a secretion 
which acts as a refractive body, should in Nautilus bo 
glorified and raised to the dignity of an efficient optical 
apparatus. Natural selection has had an altogether excep- 
tional opportunity in the ancestors of Nautilus. In all other 
Mollusca, starting as we may suppose from the follicular or 
pit-like condition, the eye has proceeded to acquire the form 
of a closed sac, the cavity of the closed vesicle being then 
filled partially or completely by a refractive body (lens) 
secreted by its walls (fig. 118, B). This is the condition 
attained in most Gastropoda. It presents a striking contrast 
to the simple Arthropod eye, where, in consequence of the 
existence of a dense exterior cuticle, the eye does not form 
a vesicle, and the lens is always part of that cuticle. 

In the Dibranchiate division of the Siphonopoda the 
greatest elaboration of the dioptric apparatus of the eye 
is attained, so that we have in one sul^lass the extremes 
of the two lines of development of the Molluscan eye, those 
two lines being the punctigerous and the lentigerous. The 
structure of the Dibranchiate’s eye is shown in section in fig* 
118, C, and in fig. 120, and its development in fig. 119 and 
fig. 123. The open sac whidi forms the retina of the yoimg 
Dibranchiate closes up, and constitutes theposterior chamber 
of the eye, or primitive optic vesicle (fig, 123, A,/wc). Tha 
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hfs fonus as a atrnctareleaa growth, projecting inwards from 
the front wall of this reside (fig. 123, B, 1). Theintegument 
around the primitire optic reside which has sunk below 



Fxo. llO.^Dtagrams of lectionR showinR the early itage of deyolopment of the 
eye of Loligo when it ia, like the (permanent eye of Nautilus and of Patella, 
an open sac. A. First appearance of tlie eye as a ring-like upgrowtli. B. 
Ingrowth of the xing-lIke wall so as to form a sac, the primitive optic vesicle 
of Loligo. (From Lankester.) 

the surface now rises up and forms firstly nearest the axis 
of the eye the iridian folds {if in B, fig. 123 ; i/; in fig. 1 20 ; 
Jr in fig. 118), and then secondly an outer circular fold 
grows up like a wall and completely closes over the iridian 
folds and the axis of the primitive vesicle (fig. 120, C). 
This covering is transparent, and is the cornea. In the 
oceanic Decapoda the cornea does not completely close, 
but leaves a central aperture traversed by the optic axis. 
These forms are termed Oigopsidae by d’Orbigny (42), whilst 
the Decapoda with closed cornea are termed Myopsidse. 
In the Octopoda the cornea is closed, and there is yet 
another fold thrown over the eye. The skin surrounding 
the cornea presents a free circular margin, and can be drawn 
over the surface of the cornea by a sphincter muscle. It 
thus acts as an adjustable diaphragm, exactly similar in 



movement to the iris of Vertebrates. Sepia and allied Deca- 
pods have a horizontal lower eyelid, that is to say, only 
one-half of the sphincter-like fold of integument is movable. 
The exact history of the later growth of the lens in the 
Dibranchs’ eye is not clear. As seen in fig. 120, it appears, 
after attaining a certain size, to push trough the front 
wall of the primitive optic vesicle at the point correspond- 
ing to its centre of closure, and to project a little into the 
anterior chamber formed by the cornea. The wall of the 
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primitive optic vesicle adjacent to the embedded lens (L) 
now becomes modified, forming a so-called ciliary body,'’ 
in which muscular tissue is present, serving to regulate the 
focus of the lens (ci in fig. 120). Bobretzky (43) differs 
from Lankester, whose view is al^ve given, in assi^ing a 
distinct origin to the protruding anterior segment of 
lens (/^ in fig. 118). The optic ganglion, as well as the 
other large ganglia of the Dibranchiata, originate in the 
mesoblast of the embryo. The connexion between the cells 
of the retina and the nerve-fibres proceeding from the optic 
ganglion must therefore be a secondary one. 

Chromatoph&res , — In Nautilus these remarkable struc- 
tures, which we mention here as being intimately asso- 
ciated with the nervous system, appear to be absent. In 
Dibranchiata they play an important part in the economy, 
enabling their possessor, in conjunction with the discharge 
of the contents of the ink-bag, to elude the observation of 
either prey or foe. They consist of large vesicular cells 
(true nucleated cells converted into vesicles), arranged in 
a layer immediately below the epidermis. !^ch chroma- 
tophore-cell has from six to ten muscular bands attached 
to its walls, radiating from it star-wise. The contraction 
of these fil>reB causes the chromatophore-cell to widen 
out ; it returns to its spherical resting state by its own 
elasticity. In the spherical resting state such a cell may 
measure *01 mm., whilst when fully stretched by its radiat- 
ing muscles it covers an area of *5 mm. The substance 
of the chromatophore-cells is intensely coloured with one 
of the following colours — scarlet, yellow, blue, brown — 
which are usually of the greatest purity and brilliance. The 
action of the chromatophores may be watched moat readily 
in young Loligo, either under the microscope or with the 
naked eye. The chromatophores are suddenly expanded, 
and more slowly retracted with rapidly-recurring alter- 
nation. All the blue, or all the red, or all the yellow 
may be expanded and the other colours left quiescent. 
Thus the animal can assume any particular hue, and 
change its appearance in a dazzling way with extraordinary 
rapidity. There is a definite adaptation of the colour 
assumed in the case of Sepia and others to the colour of 
the surrounding rock and bottom. 

Gonads and Genital Ducts , — In Nautilus it has recently 
been shown by Lankester and Bourne (37) that the genital 
ducts of both sexes are paired right and left, the left duct 
l)eing rudimentary and forming the pyriform appendage,” 
described by Owen as adhering by membranous attach- 
ment to the ventricle of the heart, and shown by Kefer- 
stein to communicate by a pore with the exterior. Thus 
the Cephalopoda agree with our archi-Mollusc in having 
bilaterally symmetrical genital ducts in the case of the 
most archaic member of the class. The ovary (female 
gonad) or the testis fmale gonad) lies in Nautilus as in 
the Dibranchs in a distinct cavity walled off from the 
other viscera, near the centro-dorsal region. This chamber 
is formed by the coelomic or peritoneal wall; the space 
enclosed is originally part of the ccelom, and in Sepia 
and Loligo is, in the adult, part of the viscero-pericardial 
chamber. In Octopus it is this genital chamber which 
communicates by a right and a left canal with the nephrid- 
ium, and is the only representative of pericardium. The 
ovary or testis is itself a growth from the inner wall of this 
chamber, which it only partly fills. In Nautilus the right 
genital duct, which is functional, is a simple continuation 
to the .pore on the postero-dorsal surface of the membran- 
ous walls of the calpsule in which lies the ovary or the 
testis, as the case may be. The gonad itself appears to 
represent a single median or bilateral organ. 

The true morphological nature of the genital ducts of the 
Cephalopoda and of other Mollusca is a subject which invites 
speculation and inquiry. In all the cases in which such 
^ XVL — 86 
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ducts continuous witn the tunic of the gonad itself occur — 
viz., in Nematoid worms, in Arthropoda, and in Teleostejm 
fishU, besides Mollusca — there is an absence of definite 
knowledge as to the mode of development of the duct. 
It seems, however, from such facts as have been ascer- 
tained that the gonad lies at first freely in the coelom, 
and that the duct develops in connexion with the genital 
pore, and attaches itself to the embryonic gonad, or to the 
eapsule which grows around it. The question then arises 
as to the nature of the pore. In other groups of animals 
we find that the pore, and funnel or tube connected with 
it by which the genital products are conveyed to the 
exterior, is a modified ncphridium (usually a pair, one 
right and one left). Is it possible that this is also the 
case where the duct very early becomes united to the 
gonad, and even gives rise to the appearance of a tubular 
ovary or testis ? Probably this is the case in Teleostean 
fishes (see Huxley’s observations on the oviducts of the 
smelt, 44 ) ; but it seems to be a tenable position that in other 
cases, including the Mollusca, the genital pore is a simple 
opening in the body-wall leading into the body-cavity 
or coilom, such as we find on the dorsal surface of the 
earth-worm, which has become specialized for the extrusion 
of the genital products. Possibly, as in Nemertine and 
Chajtopod worms, the condition preceding the development 
of these definite genital pores was one in which a temporary 
rupture of the body-wall occurred at the breeding season, 
and this temporary aperture has gradually become perma- 
nent. The absence of genital pores in Patella, and some 
Lamellibranchs which make use of the nephridia for the 
extrusion of their genital products, suggests that the very 
earliest Mollusca or their forefathers were devoid of genital 
ducts and pores. In no Mollusca, however, is the noidirid- 
ium used in the same way as a genital duct as it is in the 
Chaetopoda, the Gephyrtea, and the Vcrtebrata; for the 
open mouth of the nephridium in Mollusca leads into the 
pericardial space, and it is not through this space and this 
mouth that the genital j)roducts of any Mollusca enter 
the ncphridium (except perhaps in Neomenia), although 
it is by this mouth that the genital products enter the 
nephridium in the former classes above named. Hence 
the arrangement in Patella, &c., is to be looked upon as a 
special development from the simpler condition when the 
Mollusca brought forth by rupture ( = schizodinic, from ci8cs, 
travail), and not as derived from the common arrangement 
of adaptation of a nephridium to the genital efferent func- 
tion ( = nephrodinic).^ 

The functional oviduct of Nautilus forms an albumini- 
parous gland as a diverticulum, which appears to corre- 
spond to a dilatation in the male duct, which succeeds the 
testis itself, and is called the “ accessory gland.” The male 
duct has a second dilatation (Needham’s sac), and then is 
produced in the form of a large papilla. In Dibranchs 
the genital ducts are but little more elaborated. They are 
ciliated internally. In female Octopoda, in Ommastrephes, 
and in one male Octopod {Eledone moachata) the genital 
ducts are paired, opening right and left of the anus. But 
in all other Dibranchs a single genital duct only is deve- 
loped, viz., that of the left side, and leads from the genital 
capsule or chamber of the gonad to an asynunetrically-placed 
pore. In the male Dibranchs the genital duct is coiled 
and provided with a series of glandular dilatations and 

^ Coeloniate animals arc, according to this nomencluture, either 
Schizodinic or Porodinic. The Porodinic group is divisible into Ne- 
phrodinic and Idiodinic, in the former the nephridium serviug us a 
pore, in the latter a special {tbioi) ])ore being developed. In each of 
these latter groups the pore may be—(l) devoid of a duct, (2) provided 
with a duct which is unattached to the gonad and opens into the body- 
cavity, (8) provided with a duct which fuses with the gonad. The 
genital ducts of Idiodinic forma may be called Idiogonaducts, as dis- 
tinguished from the Nephrogouuducts of uephrodinic forms. 
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receptacles. These are coimecced with the formation ipf 
the spermatophores. In the Siphonopoda the spermatic 
fluid does not flow as a liquid from the genital pore, but 
the spermatozoa are made up into little packets before 
extrusion. In other Mollusca (Fulmonata) and in other 
animals (Ch^topoda) Chis formation of sperm-ropes ” is 
known, but in the Siphonopoda it attains its highest 
development. Exceedingly complicated structures of a 
cylindrical form (sometimes an inch in length) are formed 
in the male genital duct by a secretion which embeds and 
cements together the spermatozoa. They are formed in 
Nautilus as well as in Dibranchs, the actual manner in which 
their complicated structure is produced being not easily con- 
jectured. Accessory glands not forming part of the oviduct, 
but furnishing the material for enclosing the eggs in an elastic 
envelope, are found as paired structures, opening some way 
behind the anus in Nautilus (101, g,n») and in the Di- 
branchs. They are known as the nidamental, glands. In 
the female Sepia they are particularly large and prominent, 
and are accompanied by a second smaller pair. 

Reproduction and Development , — The details of sexual 
congress and of the actual fertilization of the egg are quite 
unknown in Nautilus, and imperfectly in the Dibranchs 
and the Reropoda. Allusion has already been made to 
the subject in connexion with the hectocotylized arm. The 
mature eggs of Nautilus are unknown, as well as the appear- 
ance which they present when deposited. In the Dibranchs 
the eggs are always very large ; in some cases the amount 
of food-yelk infused into the original egg-cell is so great as 
to give it the size of a large pea. This results in that 
mode of development which is only known outside this 
class among the Vcrtebrata ; it is discoblastic. The proto- 
plasm of the fertilized egg-cell segregates to one pole of 
the egg, and there undergoes cell-division, resulting in the 
formation of a disc of cleavage cells (fig. 121, (1)) resem- 
bling t ))0 cicatricula of the hen’s egg, which subsequently 
spreads over and invests the whole egg (fig. 121, (2)). For 
details of this process we must refer the reader to other 
works (45, 46); but it may here be noted that in addition to 
the layer of cleavage cells, which consists of more than one 
stratum of cells in the future embryonic area as opposed 
to the yelk-sac area, additional cells are formed in the 
mass of residual yelk apparently by an independent process 
of segregation, each cell having a separate origin, whence 
they are termed “ autoplasts.” The autoplosts eventually 
form a layer of fusiform cells (fig. 121, (7), h\ fig. 122, m*, 
and fig. 123, jo«), — the “yelk-membrane” which everywhere 
rests upon and encloses the residual yelk. The cleavage 
cells form a single layer on the yelk-sac area and two layers 
on the embryonic area, an outer layer one cell deep (fig. 122, 
f/?), and an inner — the middle layer of the three — which 
is often thick and many cells deep (fig. f22, m). There is 
great difficulty here in identifying the layers with the three 
tyj)ical layers of other animal embryos, except in regard 
to the outermost, which corresponds with the epiblast of 
Vertebrates in many respects. The middle layer, however, 
gives rise to the nerve-ganglia as well as to the muscles, 
coelom, and skeleto-trophic tissues, and to the mid-portion 
of the alimentary canal with its hepatic diverticula, the 
liver (see fig. 121, (7) and explanation, where the origin of 
the mid-gut as a vesicle r is seen). It is clearly, therefore, 
something more than the mesoblast of the Vertebrate, 
giving rise, as it docs, to important organs formed both by 
epiblast and hypoblast in o^er animals. Lastly, the yelk- 
membrane, though corresponding to the Vertebrate hypo- 
blast in position and structure, furnishes no part of the 
alimentary tract, but disappears when the yelk is com^ 
pletely absorbed. In fact, Ae developmental phenomena 
in Sepia, Loligo, and Octopus are profoundly perturbed by 
the excessive proportion <« food-yelk. Balfour has shown 
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|hat in the chick the erifice of closure of the overspreading 
blastoderm does not represent the whole of the blastopore, 



f IQ. 121.-“Development of Loligo. ^1) View of the cleavage of the egg during 
the first formation of enibiyonic cells. (2) Lateral view of tlie egg at a little 
later stage, a, limit to which the layer or cleavage-cells has 8])nwl over tlie 
crk; hi portion of the egg (shaded) as yet uncovered by cleavage-cells ; ap, the 
autoplasts ; kp^ cleavage-polo where first cells were fonned. (.S) Ijiter stage, 
the limit a now e:^nded so as to leave but little of the egg-surface (h) unen- 
closed. The eyes "dX mouth and mantle-sac (u) have appeared, (4) Later 
atage, anterior surface, the embryo is becoming nipped off from the yelk 
•sac (flf). (6) View of an embryo similar to (3) from the cleavage-pole or 
ceutro-dorsal area, ((i) fjater stage, posterior surface. (7) iiiection in a 
median dorso-ventral and antero-posterior plane of an embryo of the same 
■age as ( 4 ). (8) View of the anterior face of an older embryo. (9) View of the 
posterior face of an embryo of tlie same ago as (8). Letters In (8) to (9) 
lateral fins of tlie mantle ; fi, mantle-skirt ; c, supra-ocular invagination t<» 
form the “ white body " ; d, the eye ; «, the mouth ; P, 2, 8, *, B, the five psinMl 
processes of the fore-foot ; ff, rhythmica.l1y contractile area of the yelk -sac, 
which is itself a hemia-like protrusion of the median portion of the fore fo«»t 
<see fig. 72***); hy dotted line showing internal aretf occupied by yelk (fcssl- 
material of the egg); ky first rudiment of the mid-foot (paired ridges which 
unite to form the siphon or fimnel) ; I, sac of the radula or lingual riblxm ; 
to, stomach ; n, rudiments of tlie gills (paired ctenidia); o, the otocysts,— a 
pair of invaginations of the surface of the mid-foot ; p, the optic ganglion ; 
Hy the distal portion of the ridges which fonn the siphon or mid-foot, k being 
the basal portion of the same structure ; r, the vesicle-like rudiment of the in- 
testine formed Independently of the parts connected with tlie mouth, /r, k, w, 
«nd without invagination ; «, rudiment of the salivary glands ; t in (7), tlie 
shell-sac at an earlier stage open (see fig. 122X now closed up ; v, the oi>en 
shell-sac formed by an uprising ring-like growth of the centro-dorsal area ; 
vt in (6X the mantle-skirt commencing to bo raised up aroimd tlie area of tlie 
shell-sac. In (7) mes points to the middle cell-layer of the embryo, ep to the 
outer layer, and h to the deep layer of fusiform cells which separates every- 
where tlie embryo flxim the yelk or food-material lying within it. (Original.) 

but that this is in part to be sought in the widely-separated 
primitive streak. The present writer has little doubt that 
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a structure corresponding to the primitive streak of the 
chick, and lying near the klastic pole, will be found in 
Sepia and Loligo, and the strange vesicular origin of the 
mid-gut will be traced to and explained by it 

Leaving this difficult question of the cell-layers of the 
embryo, we would draw the reader’s attention to the series 
of sketches representing the semi-transparent embryo of 
Loligo, drawn in fig. 121. Wlien the cleavage cells have 
nearly enclosed the yelk, the upper or embryonic area 
shows the rudiments of the centro-dorsal mantle-sac or 
pen-sac, the mouth, the paired optic pits, and the paired 
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Fifi. 122.— Section tlirougli the still open slicll-snc occupying the centro-dorsal 
area of an embryo of lioligo; the |H>Mitiou is iuvcrtiHl os compared with llg. 
121 (3) and (7). ep, out.cr cell-layer; w, middle cell-layer; m', deep cell- 
layer of fuHlfi»rm cells; p, the grunuhir yelk or food-material of the egg; 
»hHy tlio still oiHUi shell-Huc. (From Luiikesier.) 

Otic pits (fig. 121, (^)y (5)). The eye-pits close up (fig. 
119), the orifice of the mantle-sac narrows, and its margin 
becomes raised and freely produced as mantle-skirt; 
at the same time an hour-glass-like pinching in of the 
whole embryo commences, separating the emliryo proper 
from the so-called yelk-sac (fig. 121, (4)). Around the 
“ waist ” of constriction, pair by pair, ten lobes arise (fig. 
121, (8)), — the arms of the fore-foot. It now becomes 
obvious that the yelk-sac is but the median surface of the 
fore-foot bulged out inordinately by food-yolk, just as the 
hind region of the foot is in the embryo slug (see fig. 72**, 
and explanation). Just as in the slug, this dilated yelk- 
holding foot is rhythmically contractile, and pulsates 
steadily over the area g in fig. 121, (4). At this stage, 
and long subsequently, the mouth of the young Cephalopod 
is in no way surrounded by the fore-foot, but lies well 
above its nascent lobes (« in fig. 121). Subsequently it 
sinks, as it were, between the right and left most anterior 
jjair of the series, wliich grow towards one another and 
fuse above it, and leave no trace of their original position 
and relations. Fig. 121, (6) gives a view of the postero- 
dorsal surface of an embryo, in which the important fact 
is seen of the formation of the funnel or siphon by the 
union of tw o jiioces (7), which grow up each independently, 
one right and one left, like the sides of the siphon of 
Nautilus or the swimming lobes of a Pterojiod, and subse- 
quently come together, as shown in (9), whore the same 
letter q indi(;atcs the same part. The explanations of /figs:* 
121 and 123 are given very full, and here, therefdrc^'l^e 
shall only allude to two additional ]x)ints, A curiieus mase 
of tissue of unknown significance occurs >the lorbit' ot 
Dibranchs, known as the white body (tl^iti‘4ig;^f42ft). A 
strongly-marked invagination just aboveIth(l!rH)Aitt»Js ivory 
prominent feature in the embryo 
Octopus, and aj)pear3 to give 

body. This invaginated portii^>h ctfJthe>6trtei vdll-layer'U 
seen in fig. 121, (8) and (9),» Ietteiwdle5*!ih'fi^. 'l53i 
B, it is lettered wb, mjjjI 

Lastly, in fig. 123,, A the origjp of the optic nerve- 
ganglion ng from thoiceiw br^he 'Aiftldtt feyer should be 
especially noticed, i ibIaiIsoineitjother^^;:Mollu6cji^the'tiiiki^ 
ganglia have boen:'defihiAdl|y^ii;taoe<L<l[odlm?0i^Djjk{^ 
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whilst in 8om^ Gastropods, according to Bobretzky, they 
originate, as here sliown, for Loligo. 

The egg-coverings of the Dibranchiate are very complete. 
Argonauta and Octopus deposit each egg in a firm oval 
case, thin and transparent, which has a long stalk by 
which (in Octopus) tlie egg is fixed in company with two 
or three hundred others to some foreign object. Sepia 
encloses each egg in a thick envelope of many layers 
resembling india-rubber. Loligo encloses many rows of 
eggs in a copious tough jelly, and aflixes a dozen or twenty 
such egg-strings to one spot. Sepia and Loligo desert 
their eggs when laid. The female Octopus most jealously 



Fia 123.— Right and left sections through embryos of Loligo. A. Same stage 
as flg. 121 (4). B. Same stage os iig. 121 (8) ; only the left side of the sections 
' Is drawn, and the food-material which occupies the space internal to the 
membrane ym is omitted, a/, rectum ; is, ink-sac ; fp, outer cell-layer ; mes, 
middle cell-layer ; yin, deep cell-layer of fusiform cells (yelk-membrano) ; ng, 
optic nerve-ganglion ; at, otocyst ; vb, the “white body" of the adult ocular 
capsule forming as an invagination of the outer cell-layer ; ttU/, mantle-skirt ; 
ff, gill ; ps, pen-sac or shell-sac, now closed ; dg, dorsal groove ; poc, primitive 
optic vesicle, now closed (see flg. 119) ; /, lens ; r, retina ; soc, second or anterior 
optic chamber still open ; i/, iridcan folds. C. The primitive invagination to 
form one of the otocysts, as seen in fig. 121 (5) and (G). (After Lankester.) 

guards them, building a nest of stones and incubating. 
Argonauta carries hers with her in a special brood-holding 
shell. 

The development of the Pteropoda, so far as is known, 
presents no points of contact with that of the Siphonopoda 
rather than with that of the Gastropoda, owing to the fact 
that in them the egg has not an excess of food-yelk. Con- 
sequently, we find tyiiical trochosphere and veliger larva? 
among the Thecosomata (fig. 8, C, and fig. 81), w^hilst the 
isolated observation of Gegenbaur has made known very 
remarkable larva? referable to the Gymnosomata, and with 
little doubt to Pneumodermon (fig. 84). The former set of 
larvae are sufficient to demolish once for all the view which 
has been entertained by some zoologists, viz., that the velar 
disc of the veliger larva is the same thing as the ptero- 
podial lobes of the mid-foot of Pteropoda. The latter 
larvae are of imiK)rtance in showing that, as in embryo 
Siphonopods so in embryo Pterojiods, the sucker-bearing 
lobes of the fore-foot are truly podial structures, and only 
einbra(?6 the head and surround the mouth as the result of 
late embryonic growth. 

Branch K—LIPOCEPHALA. 

CharaoterM . — ^Mollusca with the head region undeveloped. 
No cephalic eyes are present ; the buccal cavity is devoid 


of biting, rasping, or prehensile organs. The animal i| 
sessile, or endowed with very feeble locomotive powers. 
The Lipocephala comprise but one class, the Lamelli- 
branchia, also known as Elatobranchia and Conchifera. 

Class LAWELLIBRANCEIA. 

Characters , — Lipocephala in which the archaic bila- 
fERAL BTMMBTRT of the Mollusca is usually fully retained, 
and raised to a dominant feature of the organization by the 
lateral compression of the body and the development of the 
shell as two bilaterally symmetrical plates or valves cover- 
ing each one side of the animal. The foot is commonly a 
simple cylindrical or ploughshare-shaped organ, used for 
boring in sand and mud, and more rarely presents a crawl- 
ing disc similar to that of Gastropoda ; in some forms it is 
aborted. The paired gtenidia are very greatly developed 
right and left of the elongated body, and form the most 
prominent organ of the group. Their function is chiefly 
not respiratory but nutritive, since it is by the currents 
produced by their ciliated surface that food-particles are 
brought to the feebly-developed mouth and buccal cavity. 

The Lamellibranchia present as a whole a somewhat 
uniform structure, so that, although they are very numerous, 
it is not possible to divide them into well-marked sub-classes 
or sections, and orders. The chief points in which they 
vary are — (1) in the structure of the ctenidia or branchial 
plates ; (2) in the presence of one or of two chief muscles, 
the fibres of which run across the animal’s body from one 
valve of the shell to the other (adductors) ; (3) in the greater 
or less elaboration of the posterior portion of the mantle- 
skirt so as to form a pair of tubes, by one of which water 
is introduced into the sub-pallial chamber, whilst by the 
other it is expelled ; (4) in the perfect or deficient symmetry 
of the two valves of the shell and the connected soft parts, 
as compared with one another ; (t^) in the development of 
the foot as a disc-like crawling organ (Area, Nucula, Pectun- 
culus, Trigonia, Lepton, Galeomma), as a simple plough- 
like or tongue-shaped organ (Unionacea, &c.), as a re-curved 
saltatory organ (Cardium, &c.), as a long burrowing cylin- 
der (Solenacea, (kc.), or its partial (Mytilacea) or even com- 
plete abortion (Ostracea). 

The essential 'MoUuscan organs are, with these excep- 
tions, uniformly well developed. The mantle-skirt is 
always long, and hides the rest of the animal from view, its 
dependent margins meeting in the middle line below the 
ventral surface when the animal is retracted ; it is, as it 
were, slit in the median line before and behind so as to 
form two flaps, a right and a left ; on these the right and 
the left calcareous valves of the shell are borne respectively, 
connected by an uncalcified part of the shell called the 
ligament. In many embryo Lamellibranchs a centro-dorsal 
PRIMITIVE BHELL-OLAND or folUcle has beefi detected (figs. 
8 and 151). The mouth lies in the median line anteriorly, 
the ANUS in the median line posteriorly. 

Both CJTENiDiA right and left are invariably present, the 
axis of each taking origin from the side of the body as in 
the schematic archi-Mollusc (see fig. 1 and fig. 131). A 
pair of 17EPHRIDIA opening right and left, rather far forward 
on the sides of the body, are always present. Each opens 
by its internal extremity into the pericardium. A pair of 
GENITAL APERTURES, connected by genital ducts with the 
paired gonads, are found right and left near the nephridial 
pores, except in a few cases where the genital duct joins 
that of the nephridium (Spondylus). The sexes are often, 
but not always, distinct. N o aooessory glands or copulato^ 
organs are ever present in LameUibranchs. The ctenidia. 
often act as brood-pouches. 

A dorsal contractile heart, with symmetrical right and 
left auricles (fig. 143, A) receiving aerated blood ^m the 
ctenidia and mantle-skirt, is present^ being unequally de- 
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^eloped only in those few forms which are inequivalve. 
Itlie typical pebicakdittm is well developed. It appears, 
as in other Mollusca, not to be a blood-space although 
developed from the coslom, and it communicates with the 
exterior by the pair of nephridia.* As in Cephalopoda (and 
possibly other Mollusca) water can be introduced through 
the nephridia into this space. The alimentary canal 
keeps very nearly to the median vertical plane whilst ex- 
hibiting a num^r of flexures and loopings in this plane. 
A pair of large glandular outgrowths, the so-called “ liver ” 
or great digestive gland, exists as in other Molluscs. A 
pair of pedal otocysts, and a pair of osphradia at the 
base of the gills, appear to be always present. A typical 
NERVOUS SYSTEM is present (fig. 144), consisting of a 
cerebro-pleuro-visceral ganglion-pair, united by connectives 
to a pe^ ganglion-pair and an osphradial ganglion- 2 )air 
(parieto-splanchnic). 

A special cjecum connected with the jtharynx is some- 
times found, containing a tough flexible cylinder of trans- 
parent cartilaginous appearance and unknown significance, 
called the “crystalline style” (Mactra), which possibly 
represents the radular sac of Glosso])hora. In many Lamelli- 
branchs a gland is found on the hinder surface of the foot 
in the mid line, which secretes a substance which sets into 
the form of threads — the so-called “ byssus ” — by means of 
which the animal can fix itself. Sometimes this gland is 
found in the young and not in the adult (Anodon, ITnio, 
Cyclas). In some Lamellibranchs (Pecten, Sj)ondylus, 
Pholas, Mactra, Tellina, Pectunculus, Galeomma, &c.), 
although cephalic eyes are always absent, special eyes 
are developed on the free margin of the mantle-skirt, 
apparently by the modification of tentacles which are 
commonly found there (fig. 145). The existence of pores 
in the foot and elsewhere in Lamellibranchia by which liquid 
can pass into and out of the vascular system, although 
asserted as in the case of other Mollusca, appears to be 
improbable. It has yet to be shown by satisfactory micro- 
scopic sections that the supposed pores are anything but 
epidermal glands. 

The Lamellibranchia live chiefly in the sea, some in 
fresh waters. A very few have the power of swimming by 
opening and shutting the valves of the sheU (Pecten, Lima) ; 
most can slowly crawl or rapidly burrow ; others are, when 
adult, permanently fixed to stones or rocks either by the 
shell or the byssus. In development some Lamellibranchia 
pass through a free-swimming trochosi)here stage with pne- 
oral ciliated band ; other fresh-water forms which carry the 
young in brood-pouches formed by the ctenidia have suj)- 
pressed this larval 2 >hase. 

The following classification and enumeration of genera 
are based primarily upon the characters of the adductor 
muscles. The Heteromya and Monomya must be conceived 
of as derived from forms resembling such Gastropodous 
Isomya as Nucula and Trigonia, which undoubtedly are 
the nearest living representatives of the ancestral Lii) 0 - 
cephala, and bring us nearest to the other branch of the 
Mollusca, the Glossophora. 

Order 1.— -Isomya. • 

Character . — Anterior and posterior adductor muscles of approxi- 
mately equal size. 

Sub-order 1. — Integripallia. 

Characters. — Marginal attachment of the mantle to the shell not 
inflected to form a sinus ; siphons not developed in some, present 
in most 

Family 1. — Arcaeea. 

Genera: Area, L. (fig. 182) ; CueulUea, Lam. ; Peetu/neulus, Lam. ; 

Lmopais, Sassi; Nueula, Lam. (fig. 134) ; Jsoarca, Munster ; 

Leda, Schu. ; Yoldia, MolL ; SoUnclla^ ^werby, Ac. 

Family 2. — Trigoniaeea. 

Genera : Trigoniaf Bmg. ; Axinus, Sow. ; Lyrodcstna, Conrad. 
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Family 8. — Unionacea. 

Genera : Vnio, Retz. ; Castalia, Lam. ; Anodon, Cuv. (figs. 124, 
Ac.) ; Jridina, Lam. ; MyccU^uo, d*Orb., Ac. 

Family 4. — Lwinacca. 

Genera : Lucina, Brug. ; CwUs, Cuv. ; IHplodowta, Brown ; 
Ktllia, Turton ; Montaevia, Turton ; LepUn^ Turton ; Ga/e- 
omma, Turton ; Astartc, Sow. ; Crassatclla, Lam. ; Cardinia, 
Ag. ; Cardita, Brug., Ac. 

Family 5. — Cyprinacca. 

Genera : Tridacm, Da C. ; Chama, L. ; Dimya, Ron. ; Diceras, 
Lk. ; Jsocardia, Lam. ; Jfippqpodium, Sow. ; Gardtum, L ; 
Corbicala, Meg. ; Cyreiut, Lk. ; Cyclao, Brug. (fig. 146) ; Piaid- 
turn, Pfr. (figs. 148-163) ; Cyprina, Lam., Ac. 

Sub-order 2. — SinvjxiUia. 

Characters . — Marginal attachment of tlio mantle to the shell in- 
flected HO 08 to form a sinus into which tlie pallial siphons can be 
withdrawn ; siphons always present, and large. 

Family 6. — Ynicracea. 

Genera; i^yjrricardia, Lam.; Tapes, Megl. ; Oyclina, Desh. ; 
Cytherc^i, lAm. (figs. 126, Ac.) ; Chione, Megl. ; Ventis, L, ; 
Lacinopsis, F. H. ; Snnguimlaria, Lam. ; Psammdbia, Lam. 
(fig. 130 ) ; JW/im, L. ; Dotuur, L. ; Scrobicularia, Schu. ; 
Cumingia, Sow. ; llangia, Dsml. ; Mactra, L. (fig. 140) ; Trigo* 
neUa, Da C. ; Yagaiiclla, Gr. ; Lutraria, Lam. 

Family 7. — Myacca. 

Genera ; Myochaina, Stb. ; Chamostre^, Rois ; Pandora, Sol, ; 
Thracia, lioach ; Thetis, Sow. ; Pholadomya, Sow. ; Corhula, 
Bnig. ; Mya, Lam. ; Saxkam, Fleur ; Panopsca, Ad ; Olyci^ 
mens, Lam. ; Silujua, Mhlf., Ac. ; Solen, L. 

Family 8. — Pholadncea. 

Genera; CUimgella, Lam. ; Aspergillum, Lam. (figs. 128, 129); 
Ilumphnyia, (Jr. ; Pholas, L. ; Pholadidca, Turt. ; Teredo, L. ; 
Tcrcdina, Lam. ; Farcclla, Oken, Ac. 

Older 2. - Heteromya. 

C/mrac/cr.?.— Anterior adductor (pallial adductor) much smaller 
than the 2 »oHterior adductor (])edal adductor) ; siphons rarely present 
Family 1. — Mytilacva. 

Genera: Mytilus, L. (fig. 133) ; Modiola, lAtn. ; VreneJla, Brown ; 
Lithodomus, Cuv. ; JJreisseiia, Ben. (fig. 136) ; Modiolarca, 
Gr., Ac. 

Family 2. Muller lacca. 

Genera: Acthoria, Lam. ; Malleria, Fer. 

Order 3.— Monomya. 

Characters . — Anterior adductor absent in the adult; siphons 
never dcvelo]>ed. 

Family 1. — Aviculaeea. 

Genera: CardioJa, Brdj>. ; Avicula, Kl. ; Malleu^s, Lam. ; /tw- 
ccravuLs, Sow. ; Vrevalula, Lam, ; Periia, Brug., Ac. 

Family 2. — Ostraeea. 

Genera: Ostrea, L. (fig. 6); Anomia, L. ; Spondylus, L. ; Plicatula, 
Lam. ; Vulsella, Lam. ; Lima, Brug. ; Pecten, L. ; lliunitcs, 
Dfr., Ac. 

Further Remarks on the Lamellibranchia. — The Lamelli- 
branchia are the only members of the Lipocephalous branch 
of Mollusca existing at the i)resent day; and we must 
suppose that, whilst on the one hand the earliest Glosso- 
phorous forms were develoi)ing from the archi-Mollusca by 
the elaboration of the buccal apparatus, the bivalved sessile 
Lamellibranchs were develoj)ing in another direction from 
univalve cephaloi)horous ancestors. The large bilobed 
mantle-fiap with its pair of shells covering in the whole 
animal, the current-producing largely-expanded ctenidia, 
and the reduced cephalic region are characters which go 
band in hand, and were simultaneously acquired, each being 
related to the develoi)ment of the others. Unless the 
“ crystalline style ” of Lamellibranchs is to be considered 
as the rudiment of the “ radular sac ” of Glossophora, as 
suggested by Balfour, there is no indication whatever that 
the ancestors of the Lamellibranchia had acquired a repre 
sentative of the buccal apparatus — so highly developed ii 
Glossophora — before diverging from the archi-Mollusca*, 
that is to say, the common ancestors of the two great 
branches of Mollusca presented the distinctive character 
of neither branch — they had not an aborted cephalic region, 
and they had not a lingual ribbon. 

As an example of the organization of a Lamellibranch, 
we shall review the structure of the Common Pond-Mussel 
{Anod<mta cygnea), comparing its structure with thoM of 
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other Lamellibranchia. The Swan Mussel has superficially 
a perfectly-developed bilateral symmetry. The left side of 
the oni'nial is Seen as when removed from its shell in fig. 
124 (1). The valves of the shell have been removed by 
severing their adhesions to the muscular arese h, i, h, I, m, u. 



Fig. 124. —Diagrams of tlio oxtomal form and anatomy of Anodonta cygnea^ the 
JPond-MusBol ; in all the figures the animal is seen from the left side, the 
centro-dorsal region unponnost, ns in the drawings of flg. 75, which eomimre. 
(1) Animal removed from its shell, a ])robe g passed into the sulvpallial 
chamlier through the exeurrent siphonal notch. (2) View from the ventral 
surface of an Anodon with Its foot expanded and issuing from between the 
gaping shells. (8) Tlie loft mantle-flap reflected upwainis so os to expose the 
sides of the bo<ly. f4) Diagrammatic section of Anodon to sliow the course of 
the alimentary canal. (5) Ibe two gill-plates of the left side reflected upvrards 
so as to expose the Assure between foot and gill where the probe g passes. 
(6) Diagram to show the ixjsitions of the nerve-ganglia, heart, and nepuridia. 

lAOttors in all the figures as follows a, centro-dorsal area ; b, margin of 
the left mantle-flap ; c, margin of the right mantle-flap ; d, exeurrent sijniunal 
notch of the mantle margin ; e, lucurrent 8i|»lional notch of the mantle 
margin ; /, foot ; g, probe passed into the superior division of the Hub-]>allial 
clianilier through the excurrent siphonal notch, ami issuing by the side of 
the foot into the inferior division of the sub-palliHl chutnlicr ; h, anterior 
((tall ial) adductor muscle of the shells; i, anterior retractor muscle of the 
lofit ; fc, protractor muscle of the foot ; I, posterior (petlal) mlductor muscle 
of the sholls ; m, posterior retractor muscle of the foot ; n, anterior labial 
tentacle ; o, posterior labial tentacle ; p, base-line of origin of the reflected 
mantle-flap from the side of the bo<ly ; q, left extenial gill-plate ; r, left in- 
ternal gill-plate ; rr, inner lamella of the right inner gill-plate ; rg, right outer 
gill-plate ; s, line of eonerescence of tlic outer lamella of the lefr outer gill- 
plate with the left mantle-flap ; t, pallial tentacles ; u, the thickened mus- 
cular pallial margin which adheres to the shell and forms the pallial line of 
the left side ; v, that of the right side ; w, the mouth ; x, aperture of tlie left 
organ of Bojanus (nephridium) exposed by cutting the attanhment of tlie 
inner lamella of the inner gill-plate ; y, aiiorturc of the genital duct ; 2 , Assure 
lx>tweon the free edge of tlie inner lamella of the inner gill-plate and the side 
of the foot, through which the probe g jiasses into tlie upiicr division of the 
sulvpallial space ; aa, line of concrescence of the inner lamella of the right 
inner gill-plate with the inner lamella of the left inner gill-plate ; ab, oe, od, 
three pit-IIke depressions in the median line of the foot supposed by some 
writers to bo pores admitting water mU> the vascular system ; ae, left shell 
valve ; a/, space occupied by liver ; ag, simce occuided by gonad ; ah, muscular 
substance of the foot ; ai, duct of the liver on the wall of tlie stomach ; dk, 
stomach ; oi, rectum traversing the ventricle of the heart ; am, pericardium ; 
an, glandular portion of the left nephridium ; ap, ventricle of the heart ; aq, 
a^ieilure by which the left auricle joined the ventricle ; ar, non -glandular por- 
tion of the left nephridium ; as, anus ; at, pore le.ading from the periem^ium into 
the glandular sac of the left nephridium ; au, pore leading from the glandular 
into the non-glandular portion of the left nepliridinm ; av, internal pore lead- 
ing from the non-glandular portion of tlie left nephridium to the external 
I>ore X ; au\ left cerebro-pleuro- visceral ganglion ; ax, left pedal ganglion ; 
ay, left otoeyst ; or, loft olfactory ganglion (parieto-splanchnic) ; m, floor of 
the tiericardium seimrating that space from the uou-gluudular iiortion of the 
nephridia. 

The free edge of the left half of the mantle-skirt h is repre- 
sented as a little contracted in order to show the exactly simi- 
lar free edge of the right half of the mantle-skirt c. These 
edges are not attached to, although they touch, one another; 
eaoh flap (right or left) can be freely thrown back in the way 
which has been carried out in fig. 124, (3) for that of the 
left side. This is not always the case with Lamellibranchs; 
there is in the group a tendency for the corresponding 
edges of the mantle-skirt to fuse together by concrescence, 


and BO to form a more or less completely closed bag, as in 
the Scaphopoda (Dentalium). In this way the notchef/ 
d, e of the l^der part of the mantle-skirt of Anodon are in 
the Siphonate forms converted into two separate holes, the 
edges of the mantle being elsewhere fused together along 
this hinder margin. Fjprther than this, the part of the 
mantle-skirt bounding the two holes is frequently drawn out 
so as to form a pair of tubes which project from the shell (figs. 
130, 141). In such Lamellibranchs as the oysters, scallops, 
and many others which have the edges of the mantle-skirt 
quite free, there are numerous tentacles upon those edges. 
In Anodon these pallial tentacles are confined to a small area 
surrounding the inferior siphonal notch (fig. 124, (3), ^). 

The centro-dorsal point a of the animal of Anodonta 
(fig. 124, (1)) is called the umbonal area ; the great anterior 
muscular surface h is that of the anterior adductor muscle, 
the posterior similar surface i is that of the posterior 
adductor muscle; the long line of attachment is the 
simple “pallial muscle,” — a thickened ridge which is seen 
to run parallel to the margin of the mantle-skirt in this 
Lamellibranch. In some of the Siphonate Isomya, which 
are hence termed “ Sinupallia,” the pallial muscle is not 
simple but deeply incurved at the posterior region so as to 
allow of the large pallial siphons being retracted within the 
shell or expanded at will (fig. 127, and figs. 140, 141). 

It is the approximate equality 
in the size of the anterior and 
posterior adductor muscles which 
has led to the name Isoyma for 
the group to which Anodon be- 
longs. The hinder adductor 
muscle may be considered as re- 
presenting morphologically the 
transverse fibres of the root of 
the foot of Nautilus by which it 
adheres to its shell (fig. 91, A;), the 
annular muscular area of Patella 
(fig. 27, c), and the columella muscle 
of the Gastropods generally. It 
is always large in Lamellibranchs, 
but the anterior adductor may 
be very small iHeteromya), 

absent altogether (Monomya). the sinupaiiiat« isomya), from 
The anterior adductor muscle is the dorsal aspect, 
in front of the mouth and alimentary tract altogether, 
and must be regarded as a special and peculiar deve- 
lopment of the median anterior part of the mantle -flap 



‘’tunale 


width 


ligament 



in Heteromya and Isomya. Amongst those Lamelli- 
branchs which have only a posterior adductor (Monomya), 
it is remarkable that the oyster has been found (by 
Huxley) to possess, when the young shells and muscles 
first develop, a well-marked anterior adductor as well a 
posterior one. Accordingly there is ground for supposing 
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that the Monomja have been developed from Isomya- 
Ifke ancestors, and have lost by atrophy their anterior 
adductor. The single adductor muscle of the Monomya 
is separated by a • 

difference of fibre . , 

into two portions, i 

but neitherof these A * lunaU 

can be regarded as 
possibly represent 
ing the anterior 
adductor of the 
other Lamelli- 
branchs. One of 
these portions is 
more ligamentous, 
and serves to keep 
the two shells con- 
stantly attached to 
one another, whilst Fio* 127 .— Left valve of the lame shell fl'oin the inner 
the more fleshy por- ““*• **•’■ *'' 

tion serves to close the shell rapidly when it lias been gaping. 

In removing the valves of the shell from an Anodon, it 
is necessary not only to cut through the muscular attach- 
ments of the body-wall to the shell but to sever also a 
strong elastic ligament, or spring resembling india-rubber, 
joining the two shells about the umbonal area. The shell 
of Anodon does not present these parts in the most strongly 
marked condition, and accordingly our figures (figs. 125, 
126, 127) represent the valves of the Sinupalliate genus 
Cytherea. Hie corresponding parts are recognizable in 
Anodon. Referring to the figures (125, 126) for an ex- 
planation of terms applicable to the parts of the valve and 
the markings on its inner surface — corresponding to the 
muscular area which we have already noted on the surface 
of the animal’s body — we must specially note here the posi- 
tion of that denticulated thickening of the dorsal margin 
of the valve which is called the hinge (fig. 127). By this 
hinge one valve is closely fitted to the other. Below this 
hinge each shell becomes concave, above it each shell rises a 
little to form the umbo, and it is into this ridge-like upgrowth 
of each valve that the elastic ligament or spring is fixed (fig. 
127). As shown in the diagram (fig. 

127'*^) representing a transverse sec- 
tion of the two valves of a Lamelli- 
branch, the two shells form a double 
lever, of which the toothed-hinged is 
the fulcrum. The adductor muscles 
placed in the concavity of the shells 
act upon the long arms of the lever 
at a mechanical advantage ; their con- 
traction keeps the shells shut, and 
stretches the ligament or spring h. 

On the other hand, the ligament h 
acts upon the short arm formed by 
the umbonal ridge of the shells; when- 
ever the adductors relax, the elastic 
substance of the ligament contracts, 
and the shells gape. It is on this 
account that the valves of a dead La- 
mellibranch always gape ; the elastic 
ligament is no longer counteracted by 
the effort of the adductors. The state 
of closure of the valves of the shell is 
not, therefore, one of rest ; when it is 
at rest — that is, when there is no 
muscular effort — ^the valves of a Lamellibranch are slightly 
gaping, and are closed by the action of the adductors when 
^e animal is disturbed. The ligament is simple in Anodon ; 
in many Lamellibranchs it is separated into two layers, an 
outer and an inner (thicker and denser). That the condition 
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Diat^’amofanec- 
tion of a Lainellibntnch’H 
aholls, liffanieiit, and ad* 
ductor muscle, a, 6, right 
and left valves of the 
shell ; c, d, the unihoiies 
or short ai ms of the lever ; 
e, /, the long arms of the 
lever; g, the hinge ; h, the 
ligament ; i, the adductor 
muscle. 


of gaping of the shell-valves is essential to the life of the 
Lam^branch appears from the fact that food to nourish 
it, water to aerate its blood, and spermatozoa to fertilize 
its eggs, are all introduced into this gaping chamber by 
currents of water, which are set going by the highly- 
developed ctenidia. The current of water enters into the 
sub-pallial space at the spot marked e in fig. 124, (1), 
and, after passing as far forward as the mouth w in fig. 124, 
(5), takes an outward course and leaves the sub-pallial 
space by the upper notch d. These notches are known 
in Anodon as the afferent and efferent siphonal notches 
respectively, and correspond to the long tube-like afferent 
inferior and efferent superior “siphons” formed by the 
mantle in many other Lamellibranchs (fig. 130). 

Whilst the valves of the shell are equal in Anodon we 
find in many Lamellibranchs (Ostrava, Chama, Corbula, <kc,) 
one valve larger, and the other smaller and sometimes flat, 
whilst the larger shell may be fixed to rock or to stones 
(Ostriea, <kc.). A further variation consists in the develop- 
ment of additional shelly plates upon the dorsal line b^ 
tw^een the two large valves (PholadidsB). In Fholas dactylus 
wo find a pair of umbonal plates, a dors-umbonal plate and 
a dorsal plate. It is to be remembered that the whole of the 
cuticular hard product produced on the dorsal surface and 
on the mantle-flaj)s is to bo regarded as the “ shell,” of 
which a median band-like area, the ligament, usually remains 
uncalcificd, so as to result in the production of two valves 
united by the elastic ligament. But the shelly substance 
does not always in boring forms adhere to this form after 
its first growth. In Aspergillum the whole of the tubular 
mantle area secretes a continuous shelly 
tube, although in the young condition two 
valves were present. These are seen (fig. 
129) set in the firm substance of the adult 
tubular shell, which has even replaced the 
ligament, so that the tube is complete. In 
Teredo a similar tube is formed as the animal 
elongates (boring in wood), the original shell- 
valves not adhering to it but remaining mov- 
able and provided with a sj)ecial muscular 
apparatus in place of a ligament. 

Let us now examine the organs which lie 
beneath the mantle-skirt of Anodon, and are 
bathed by the current of water which cir- 


Fig. 128. Fig. 129. 

Fia, 128.— Shell of Aapergilhm vaginiferum (from OwenX 
Fio. 129.— Shell of Aspergillum, vamniferum to show the origiiutl valves a, now 
embedded in a continnotu calciflcaUon of tubular form (from OweiiX 

culates through it. This can be done by lifting up and 
throwing back the left half of the mantle-skirt as is re- 
presented in fig. 124, (3). We thus expose the plough- 
like foot (/), the two left labial tentacles, and the two 
left gill-plates or left ctenidium. In fig. 124, (5), one of 
the labial tentacles n is also thrown back so as to show 
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the mouth w, and the two left gill-plates are reflected 
BO as to show the gill-plates of the right side (rr, rq) pro- 
jecting behind the foot, the inner or median plate of each 
side being united by concrescence to its fellow of the 
opposite side along a continuous line (aa). left inner 
gill-plate is also snipped so as to show the subjacent orifices 
of the left nephridium x, and of the genital gland (testis or 
ovary) y. The foot thus exposed in Anodon is a simple 
muscular tongue-like organ. It can be protruded between 
the flaps of the mantle (fig. 124, (1), (2) ) so as to issue 
from the shell, and by its action the Anodon can slowly 
crawl, or burrow in soft mud or sand. It has been sup- 
posed that water is taken into the blood-vessels of the 
Anodon through pores in the foot, and in spite of opposi- 
tion this view is still maintained (Griesbach, 47 ). In fig. 
124, (2) the letters a6, ac, ad, point to three pit-lie depres- 
sions, supposed by Griesbach to be pores leading into the 
blood-system. According to Carri^re ( 48 ) these pits are 
nothing but irregularities of the surface; in some cases 
Ihey are the entrances to ramified glands. Other Lamelli- 
hranchs may have a larger foot relatively than has Anodon. 
In Area it has a sole-like surface. In Area too and many 
others it carries a byssus-forming gland and a byssus- 
cementing gland. In the Cockles, in Cardium, and in 
Trigonia, it is capable of a sudden stroke, which causes 
the animal to jump when out of the water, in the latter 


and the posterior a continuation of the inner gill-plate. 
There is no embryological evidence to support this sug- 
gested connexion, and, as will appear immediately, the 
history of the gill-plates in various forms of li^elli- 
branchs does not diiwtly favour it. Yet it is very prob- 
able that the labial tentacles and gill -plates are modi- 
fications of a double horseshoe -shaped area of ciliated 
filamentous processes which existed in ancestral Mollusca 
much as in Phoronis and the Polyzoa, and is to be com- 
pared with the continuous prss- and post-oral ciliated band 
of the Echinid larva Pluteus and of Tomaria ( 49 ). 

The gill-plates have a structure very different from that 
of the labial tentacles, and one which in Anodon is singu- 
larly complicated as compared with the condition presented 
by these organs in some other Lamellibranchs, and with 
what must have been their original condition in the ances- 
tors of the whole series of living Lamellibranchia. The 
phenomenon of “ concrescence ” which we have already had 
to note as showing itself so importantly in regard to the 
free edges of the mantle-skirt and the formation of the 
siphons, is what, above all things, has complicated the 
structure of the Lamellibranch ctenidium. Our present 
knowledge of the interesting series of modifications through 
which the Lamellibranch gill-plates have developed to their 
most complicated form is due to R. Holman Peck (50) 
and to Mitsukuri (61). The Molluscan ctenidium is typi- 
cally, as shown in fig. 2, a plume-like struc- 
ture, consisting of a vascular axis, on each 
side of which is set a row of numerous la- 
melliform or filamentous processes. These 
processes are hollow, and receive the venous 
blood from, and return it again aerated into, 
the hollow axis, in which an afferent and an 
efferent blood-vessel may be differentiated. 
In the genus Nucula (fig. 134), one of the 

Fig ISO.— P#ammoMa/orW«, right side, showing expanded foote, and g Incurrent and g'cxcnrrent Arcacese. We have an examole of a 

fiitilionH (^froiii Owen). _ _ ’ . . ... 



siphons (from Owen). 

genus to a height of four feet. In Mytilus the foot is 
reduced to little more than a tubercle carrying the aper- 
tures of these glands. In the Oyster it is absent alto- 
gether. 

The labial tentacles of Anodon (n, o in fig. 124, (3), (5) ) 
are highly vascular 

flat processes richly C 

supplied with nerves. 

The left anterior ten- 
tacle (seen in the 
figure) is joined at 
its bcLse in front of 
the mouth (w) to the ^ ^ 

right anterior ten- 
tacle, and similarly ^ 
the left (o) and right 
posterior tentacles 
are joined behind the 
mouth. Tliose of 

Area (t, k in fig. 132) 
show this relation to 
the mouth (a). Tliese 
organs are character- 
istic of all Lamelli- 
branchs; they do not 
vary except in size, 
being sometimes 
drawn out to 

streamer-like dimen- 



sions. 


Fig. 181 .— Diomm of a view from the left aide of 
the animal of Awnlonta cygnma, from wU(^ Uie 
mantle-skirt, the labial tentacles, and the gtlb 
filaments have been entirely removed so as to 
show the relations of the axis of the gill-plumes 
or ctenidia g, h. a, centro-dorsal area ; b, ante- 
rior adductor muscle; e, posterior adductor 
muscle ; d, mouth ; e, anus ; /, foot ; g, free por- 
tion of the axis of left ctenidium ; h, axis of 
right ctenidium ; portion of the axis of the 
left ctenidium wliich is fused with the base of 
the foot, the two dotted lines indicating the 
origins of the two rows of gill-filaments ; m, line 
of origin of tlie anterior labial tentacle ; ne- 
phridial aperture; o, genital aperture; r, line 

ginal.) 


I the posterior labial tentacle. (Ori- 


Their appear- 
ance and position suggest that they are in some way 
related morphologically to the gill-plates, the anterior 
labial tentacle being a continuation of the outer gill-plate, 


branch retaining this plume-like form of gUL 
In other Arcacese (e.^., Area and Pectunculus) the lateral 
processes which are set on the axis of the ctenidium are not 
lamellae, but are slightly-flattened, very long tubes or hoi- 
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doubled on themselyes in fact — and thus form an additional 
rtw of filaments (see fig. 133, B). Consequently, each primi> 
tive filament has a descending and an ascending ramus, and 
instead of each row forming a* simple plate, the plate is 
double, consisting of a descending^nd an ascending lamella. 
As the axis of the ctenidium lies ^27 the side of the body, 
and is very frequently connate with the body, as so often 
happens in Gastropods also, we find it convenient to speak 
of the two plate-like structures formed on each ctenidial 
axis as the outer and the inner gill-plate ; each of these is 



Fia. 1S8. — ^FilsmentB of the ctenidium of Mytiha eduUn (after Holman Teck). 
A Part of four fllaraents seen from the outer face in order t<» show the ciliated 
junctions B. Diagram of the posterior face of a single complete filament 
with descending ramus and ascending ramus ending in a hook like process. 
Q7., fp., the ciliated junctions ; inter-lamellar junction. 0. Transverse 
section of a filament taken so as to cut neither a ciliated junction nor an 
inter-lamellar Junction. /.#•., flontal epithelium ; 1././., /s/le"., the two rows 
of latero-fTontal epithelial cells with long cilia; ch, chitonous tubular lining 
of the filament ; /or., blood lacuna traversed by a few Droeesses of connective 
tissue cells ; Z>.c., blood-corpuscle. ^ 

composed of two lamellae, an outer (the reflected) and an 
adaj^ in the case of the outer gill-])late, and an adaxial and 
an inner (the reflected) in the case of the inner gill-plate. 
This is the condition seen in Area and M^'tilus, the so- 
called plates dividing upon the slightest touch into their 
constituent filaments, which are but loosely conjoined by 
their “ciliated junctions.” Complications follow upon 
this in other forms. Even in Mytilus and Area a con- 
nexion is here^nd there formed between the ascending 
and descending rami of a filament by hollow extensible 
outgrowths called “ interlamellar junctions” {ilj in B, fig. 
133), Nevertheless the filament is a complete tube form^ 
of chitonous substance and clothed externally by ciliated 
epithelium, internally by endothelium and lacunar tissue — 
A form of connective tissue — as shown in fig. 133, C. 
Now let us suppose, as happens in the genus Dreissena — 
a genus not far removed from Mytilus — that the ciliated 
inter-filamentar junctions (fig. 136) give place to* solid 
permanent inter-filamentar junctions, so that the filaments 
Are converted, as it were, into a trelHs-work. Then let us 
suppose that the inter-lmellar junctions which we have 
Already noted in Mytilus become very numerous, large. 
And irregular ; by them the two trellis-works of filaments 
would be united so as to leave only a sponge-like set 
of spaces between them. Within the trabeetdse of the 
Aponge-work blood circulates, and between the trabeculas 
Ike water passes, having entered by the apertures left 


in the trellis-work formed by the united gill-filaments 
(fig. 138, A, B). The larger the intra-lamellar spongy 



Fia. 1.84.— Structure of the ctenidia of Nucula (after Mltsukuri); ere alao 
fig. 2. A. Section acrosa the axis of a ctenidium with a imr of ])latei— 
flattened and shortened filaments— attached, i, j, a are placed on or near 
the membrane which attaches tiie axis of the ctenidium to the side of the 
iKidy ; a, 6, free extremities of the plates (filaments) ; cZ, mid-line of the 
inferior border ; e, surface of the plate ; t, its up])or border ; h, chitonous 
lining of the plate ; r, dilated blood-space ; u, fibnius tract ; o, upper blood- 
vessel of the axis ; n, lower blood-vessel of the axis ; s. chitonous inmework 
of the axis ; ep, canal in the same ; A, line along which tlie cross-section 
C of the plate is taken. B. Animal of a male NuctUa proxima, Say, as seen 
when the left valve of the shell and the left lialf of the mantle-skirt are re- 
moved. a.a., anterior adductor muscle ; p.a., posterior adductor muscle ; 
v.m, visceral mass; /, foot; g, ^11; Z, labial tentacle; Z.a.. filamentous 
appendage of the labial tentacle ; Tb, hood-like appendage of the labial ten- 
tacle , m, membrane suspending the ^1 and attached to the body along the 
line X, y, s, ; p, posterior end of the gill (ctenidium). G. Section across 
one of the gill-plates (A, Ji, in A) comparable with fig. IBS, C. {.a., outer 
iMirder ; d.a,, axial border ; Z./., latero-frontal epithelium ; f, epithelium of 
general surface ; r, dilated blood-space ; Zi, chitonous lining (compare A). 


growth becomes, the more do the original gill-filaments 
lose the character of blood-holding tubes and tend to 
become dense elastic rods for the simple purpose of sup- 
porting the spongy growth. This is seen both in the 
section of Dreissena ^1 (fig. 136) and in those of Anodon 
(fig. 137, A, B, C). In the drawing of Dreissena the 
in^vidual filaments /, /, / are cut across in one lamella at 
the horizon of an inter-filamentar junction, in the other 
(lower in the figure) at a point where they are free. The 
chitonous substance ch is observed to be greatly thickened 
as compared with what it is in fig. 133, C, tending in 
fact to obliterate altogether the lumen of the filament. 
And in Anodon (fig. 137, C) this obliteration is effected. In 
Anodon, besides l^ing thickened, the skeletal substance of 
the filament develops a specially dense rod-like body on 
each side of each filament. Although the structure of the 
ctenidium is thus highly complicated in Anodon, it is yet 
more so in some of the Siphonate genera of LamelUbrani^ 
The filaments take on a secondary grouping, the surface of 
the lamella being thrown into a series of half-cylindrical 
ridges, each consisting of ten or twenty filaments; a filament 
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of xmich greater strength and thickness than the others may 
be placed between each pair of groups. In Anodon, as in 



Pio. l.'l.').— IiiafrraniR of trans verso soctioiis of a Tiamellihraiich to show the 
adhesion, by conorosccnce, of the gill-lamclltr the inantle-ilaps, to the foot, 
and to one another. A shows two conditions with ftco gill-axis ; B, con- 
dition at foremost region in Auodun ; C, hind region of foot in Anodon ; D, 
region altogether posterior to the foot in Anodon. a, visceral mass ; 6, foot ; 
c, mantle flap ; d, axis of gill or ctenidium ; r, adaxial lamella of outer gill- 
plate ; «r, reflected lamella of outer gill-plate ; / adaxial lamella of inner 
mll-platc ; fr^ reflected lamella of inner gill-i»late ; p, line of concrescence of 
the reflected lainelln* of the two inner gill-platea ; h, rectum ; i, supra-branchial 
space of tlie BUh'pallial chamlicr. (Original.) 


many other Lamellibranchs, the ova and hatched embryos 
are carried for a time in the ctenidia or gill apparatus, and 
in this particular case the space between the two lamellae 

/ / / r A JA' 
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Pxo. 186. — Transverse section of the outer gil1-]»lnte of Dreissena poJj/morpha 


iiue ; eh, chitonous substance of the filaments ; nch, cells iHjlated to the 
ehitonous substance ; lac, lacunar tissue ; pip, pigment-cells ; be, blocKl- 
oorpiueles ; Jt, frontal epithelium ; I//, lfe’\ two rows of latero-frontal epi- 
thelial cells with long cilia ; Irf, fibrous, possibly muscular, substance of the 
inter-fllamenter Junctions. 


of the outer gill-plate is that which serves to receive the 
ova (fig. 1 37, A). The young are nourished by a substance 


formed by the cells which cover the spongy inter-lamellai^ 
outgrowths. ^ 

There are certain other points in the modification of the 
typical ctenidium which must be noted in order to under- 
stand the ctenidium of Anodon. The axis of each ctenid- 
ium, right and left, sta^ from a point well forward near 
the labial tentacles, but it is at first only a ridge, and does 
not project as a free cylindrical axis until the back part of 



Fio. 137.— Transverse sections of glll-plat-es of Anodon (after Peck). A. Outer 
gill-plate. B. Inner gill-i)late, C. A portion of B more highly magnified, 
0 . 1 , outer lamella ; i.l, inner lamella ; v, blotKl-vessel ; f, constituent fila* 
iiieuis ; lac, lacunar tissue ; ah, chitonous substance of tlio lllamont ; chr^ 
chitonous rod embedded in tlic softer substance ch. 


the foot is reached. This is difficult to see at all in Ano- 
don, but if the mantle-skirt bo entirely cleared away, and 
if the dependent lamellie which spring from the ctenidia! 
axis be carefully cropped away so as to leave the axis itself 
intact, we obtain the form shown in fig. 131, where g and 
h are respectively the left and the right ctenidial axes pro- 
jecting freely beyond the body. In Area this can bo seen, 
with far less trouble, for the filaments are more easily re- 
moved than are the consolidated lamellae formed by the 
filaments of Anodon, and in Area the free axes of the: 
ctenidia are large and firm in texture (fig. 432, c, d). 

If we were to make a vertical section across the long 
axis of a Lamellibranch which had the axis of its ctenidium 
free from its origin onwards, we should find such relations 
as are shown in the diagram fig. 135, A. The gill n^Tia 
is seen lying in the sub-pallial chamber between the foot 
b and the mantle c. From it depend the gill-filaments or 
lamellsB — ^formed by united filaments — drawn as black linea 
/. On the left side these lamellae are represented as hav- 
ing only a small reflected growth, on the right side the 
reflected ramus or lamella is complete (fr and er). The- 
actual condition in Anodon at the region where the gills 
commence anteriorly is shown in fig. 135, B. The axis of 
the ctenidium is seen to be adherent to, or fused by con- 
crescence with, the body-wall, and moreover on each side 
the outer lamella of the outer gill-plate is fused to the 
mantle, whilst the inner lamella of the inner gill-plate is* 
fused to the foot. If we pass a little backward and take 
another section nearer the hinder margin of the foot, we 
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get the arrangement shown diagrammatically in fig. 135, 
C)%nd more correctly in fig. 142, In this region the inner 
lamelhe of the inner gill-plates are no longer afilxed to the 
foot. Passing still further back 4)ehind the foot, we find 




Fio. 188,— GilMamellff) of Anodon (after Peck). A. Fragment of the outer 
lamella of an inner gill-plate tom IVoiii tlie connected inner lamella, tlie aub- 
fllamontar tiasue also partly cut away round the odgea so as to expose the 
lllamenta, their transverse Junctions fr, and the “windows*’ left in the lattice- 
work ; ^(5, internal surface of the lamella ; v, vessel. B. Diagram of a block 
cut ft^m the outer lamella of the outer gill-plate and aeon iVom the inter- 
lamellar surface (after Peck). /, constituent tflaments ; fibrous tissue of 
the transverse intcr-fllamen tar junctions; v, blood-vessel; tZ/, inter-lamellar 
Junction. The aeries of oval holes on the back of tlie lamella are the watisr- 
pores which open between the filaments in irregular rows separated horizon- 
tally by the transverse Inter-lUainon tar Junctions. 



in Anodon the condition shown in the section D, fig. 135. 
The axes i are now free ; the outer lamellae of the outer 
gill-plates («r) still adhere by concrescence to the mantle- 
skirt, whilst the inner lamellae of the inner gill-plates meet 
one another and 
fuse by concres- 
cence at g. In 
the lateral view oi 
the animal with 
reflected mantle - 
skirt and gill- 
plates, the line of 

concrescence of the „ , 

• 1 11 ISU.-— Transverse sections of i4, a Tjamellibranch, 

inner lamellae OI and an Isojileurous Gastropod (Chiton), to show 
the inner irill- relations of p, the foot; &/■, the bi'anchiie; and 
, . ® in, the mantle. (From OegenUttur.) 

plates IS readily 

seen; it is marked <m in fig. 124, (5). In the same 
figure the free part of the inner lamella of the inner 
^-plate resting on the foot is marked whilst the 
attached part — the most anterior — has been snipped 
with scissors so as to show the genital and nephridial 
apertures x and y. The concrescence, then, of the 
free edge of the reflected lamellae of the gill-plates of 
Anodon is very extensive. It is important, because such 
a concrescence is by no means universal, and does not 
occur, for example, in Mytilus or in Area ; further, because 



when its occurrence is once appreciated, the reduction of 
the gill-plates of Anodon to the plume-type of the simplest 
ctenidium presents no difficulty; and, lastly, it has import- 
ance in reference to its physio- 
logical significance. The me- 
chanical result of the concres- 
cence of the outer lamellae to 
the mantle-flap, and of the 
inner lamellae to one another 
as shown in section D, fig. 

135, is that the sub-pallial 
space is divided into two 
spaces by a horizontal sep-Pia 
turn. The upper space (t) 
communicates with the outer 
world by the excurrent or su- 
perior siphonal notch of the 
mantle (fig. 124, d); the lower 
space communicates by the 
lower siplional notch (<? in fig. 124). The only communica- 
tion between the two spaces, excepting through the trellis- 
work of the gill-plates, is by the slit (z in fig. 124, (5)) left 
by the non-concrescence of a part of the inner lamella of the 
inner gill-plate with the foot. A probe (g) is introduced 
through this slit-like jiassage, and it is seen to pass out by 
the excurrent siphonal notch. It is through this passage, 
or indirectly through the pores of the gill-plates, that the 
water introduced into the lower sub-pallial space must pass 
on its way to the excurrent siphonal notch. Such a 
subdivision of the pallial chamber, and direction of the 


140.— Lateral view of a Mactra, 
tlio right valve of tlie shell and right 
mantle -flap removed, and the si* 
plu ns retracted, br, hr\ outer and 
innor gill-plates ; (, labial tentacle ; 
ta, tr, upper and lower siphons ; ms, 
siphonal muscle of the mantle-flap ; 
tna, anterior adductor mosolo ; mp, 
posterior adductor muscle ; «, foot ; 
c, umbo. (From Gegeubaur.) 



Fio. 141.— Tlie same animal as flg. 140, with its foot and siphons expanded. 
Letters us in tig. HO. (From Gegciibuur.) 


currents set up within it do not exist in a number of 
Lamellibranchs which have the gill-lamelliB comparatively 
free (Mytilus, Area, Trigonia, (fee.), and it is in these forms 
that there is least modification by concrescence of the pri- 
mary filamentous elements of the lamellse. Probably the 
gill -structure of Lamellibranchs will ultimately furnish 
some classificatory characters of value when they have 
been thoroughly investigated throughout the class. 

The alimentary canal of Anodon is shown in fig. 124, (4). 
The mouth is placed between the anterior adductor and 
the foot; the anus opens on a median papilla overlying 
the posterior adductor, and discharges into the superior 
pallial chamber along which the excurrent stream passes. 
The coil of the intestine in Anodon is similar to Chat of 
other Lamellibranchs, but the crystalline style and its 
diverticulum are not present here. The rectum traverses 
the pericardium, and has the ventricle of the heart wrapped, 
as it were, around it. This is not an unusual arrangement 
in Lamellibranchs, and a similar disposition occurs in some 
Gastropoda (Haliotis). A pair of ducts (at) lead from the 
first enlargement of the alimentary tract called stomach 
into a pair of large digestive glands, the so-called liver, 
the branches of which are closely packed in this region 
(af). The food of the Anodon, as of other Lamellibranchs, 
consists of microscopic animal and vegetable organisms, 
which are brought to the mouth by the stream which sets 
into the sub-pallial chamber at the lower siphonal notch 
(fl in fig. 124). Probably a straining of water from solid 
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particles is effected by tlie lattice-work of the ctenidia or 
gill-plates. 

The heart of Anodon consists of a median ventncle em- 
bracing the rectum (fig. 143, A), and giving off an anterior 
and a posterior artery, and of two auricles which open into 
the ventricle by orifices protected by valves. 

The blood is colourless, and has colourless amoeboid 
corpuscles floating in it. In two Lamcllibranchs, Sdm 
(Ceratisolen) Ugumm and Area the blood is crimson, 
owing to the presence of corpuscles impregnated with 
hemoglobin (Lankester, 31). In Anodon the blood is 
driven by the ventricle through the arteries into vessel- 
like spaces, which soon become irregular lacunae surround- 
ing the viscera, but in parts — e.^., the labial tentacles and 
walls of the gut — very fine vessels with endothelial cell- 
lining are found. The blood makes its way by large 
veins to a venous sinus which lies in the middle line be- 
low the heart, having the paired renal organs (nephridia) 
placed between it and that organ. Hence it 
through the vessels of the glandular walls of the nephridia 
right and left into the gilMamellse, whence it returns 
through many openings into the widely-stretched auricles. 
A great deal more pre- 
cision has been given to 
accounts of the structure 
of arteries, veins, and 
capillaries in Anodon 
than the facts w^arrant. 

The course of the blood- 
stream can only be some- 
w^hat vaguely inferred ex- 
cept in its largest out- 
lines. Distinct arterial 
and venous channels can- 
not be distinguished in 
the gill-lamellse, in spite 
of what Danger (52) has 
written on the subject, 
though it is highly prob- 
able that there is some„ , 

, . j - . ... . Fia. 142.— Vertical section through an Ano- 

K.in(i 01 circulation in tne donta, about the mid-region of tlie 



mantle-flap ; &r, out-er, i/V, inner gill-plate 


— each coin^sedoftwo lamellte 
ventricle of tlie heart; a, auricle; p, p' 
pericardial cavity ; i, intestine. 


gills. In the filaments 
of the gill of Mytilus the 
tubular cavity is divided 

by a more or less complete fibrous septum into two 
channels, presumably for an ascending and a descend- 
ing blood-current. The ventricle and auricles of Anodon 
lie in a pericardium which is clothed with a pave- 
ment endothelium (rf, fig. 143). Veins are said by Keber 
and others to open anteriorly into it, but this appears to 
be an error. It does not contain blood or communicate 
directly with the blood-system ; this isolation of the peri- 
cardium we have noted already in Gastropods and Cephalo- 
pods. A good case for the examination of the question as 
to whether blood enters the i)ericardium of Lamcllibranchs, 
or escapes from the foot, or by the renal organs when the 
animal suddenly contracts, is furnished by the Solen legu- 
Tfietif which has red blood-corpuscles. According to ob- 
servations made by Penrose (53) on an uninjured Solen 
legumefij no red corpuscles are to be seen in the pericardial 
space, although the heart is filled with them, and no such 
co^uscles are ever discharged by the animal when it is 
irritated. 


The pair of nephridia of Anodon, called in Lamelli- 
branchs the organ of Bojanus, lie below the membranous 
floor of the pericardium, and open into it by two well- 
marked apertures (c and in fig. 1 43). Each nephridium, 
after being bent upon itself as shown in fig. 143, C, D, 
oj^ns to the exterior by a pore placed at the point marked 
in fig. 124, (5), (6). It is no doubt possible, as in the 


Gastropoda and Cephalopo^ for water to enter from the 
exterior by the nephridia into the pericardium, but ftiat 
it ever does so is as yet not proved. What is certain 
from the set of the ciliafy currents is that liquid generally 



Fia. 1 4.').— Diagrams showing the relations of pericardium and nephridia in a 
lAmellibrauch such as Anodon. A. Pericardium opened dorsaliy so mi to 
expose the heart and the floor of the pericardial cliamber d. B. Heart 
removed and floor of the pericardium cut away on tlie left side so as to open 
the non-glandular sac of the nephridium, exposing the glandular sac b, 
which is also cut into so as to show the probe /. G. Ideal pericardium anri 
nephridium viewed laterally. D. Lateral view showing the actual relation 
of the glandular and non-glandular sacs of the nephridium. Tlie arrows 
indicate the course of fluid lyom the pericardium outwards, a, ventricle of 
the heart ; b, auricle ; bb, cut reiimant of the auricle ; c, dorsal wall of the 
pericardium cut aud reflected; e, reno- pericardial orifice; /, probe intro- 
duced into the left reno-pericardial orifice ; g, non-glandular sac of the loft 
nep^idium ; h, glandular sac of the left nephridium ; i, pore leading from 
the glandular into the non-glandular sac oi the left nepliridlum ; k, pore 
leading from the non-glandular sac to the exterior ; oc, anterior, ob, posterior, 
cut remnants of the intestine and ventricle. 

passes out of the pericardium by the nephridia. One half 
of each nephridium is of a dark-green colour and glandular 
(A in fig. 143)r This opens into the reflected portion which 
overlies it as shown in the diagram fig. 143, D, i ; the latter 
has non-glandular walls, and opens by the pore i to the 
exterior. The nephridia may be more ramified in other 
Lamellibranchs than they are in Anodon, In some they 
are diflftcult to discover. That of the common oyster 
has recently (1882) been detected by Hoek (64). Each 
nephridium in the oyster is a pyriform sac, which commu- 
nicates by a narrow canal with the urino-genital groove 
placed to the front of the great adductor muscle ; by a 
second narrow canal it communicates with the pericardium. 
From all parts of the pyriform sac narrow stalk-like tubes 
are given off, ending in abundant widely-spread branching 
glandular caeca, which form the essential renal secreting 
apparatus. The genital duct opens by a pore into the 
urino-genital groove of the oyster (the same arrangement 
being repeated on each side of the body) close to but distinct 
from the aperture of the nephridia! canal. Hence, except 
for the formation of a urino-genital groove, the apertures 
are placed as they are in Anodon. Previously to Hoek’s 
discovery a brown-coloured investment of the auricles of 
the heart of the oyster had been supposed to represent 
the nephridia in a rudimentary state. This investment, 
which occurs also in Mytilus but not in Anodon, may pos- 
sibly consist of secreting cells, and may be comparable to 
the pericardial accessory glandular growths of Cephalopoda. 

Nervous System and Sense-organs , — In Anodon there are 
three well-developed pairs of nerve-ganglia (fig. 144, B and 
fig. 1 24, (6)). An anterior pair, lying one on e^ side of the 
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mouth (fig, 144, B, a) and connected in front of it by a 
conknifisure, are the representatives of the cerebral, pleu^ 
and vis^ral gwglia of the typical Mollusc, which are not 
here differential as they are in Gastropods (compare, 
however, fig. 67). A pair placed cl4se together in the foot 
(fig. 144, B, 6, and fig. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

124, (6), or) are the typ- ^ 

ical pedal ganglia ; they 
are joined to the cerebro- 
pleuro- visceral ganglia 
by connectives. 

Posteriorly beneath 
the posterior adductors, 
and covered only by a 
thin layer of elongated 
epidermal cells, are the 
olfactory ganglia, their 
epidermal clothing con- 
stituting the pair of os- 
phradia, which are thus 
seen in Lamellibranchs 
to occupy their typical 
position and to have the 
typical innervation, — the 

TiArvft fn Aft Ml nnnViro/1 144.— Nerve-ganglia and cords of three 
nerve lO eacn ospnraci LamolUbraucha (from Gogeubaur): A, of 

lUm being given off by Teredo ; 2?, of Anodonta ; C\ of Pecten. a, 
4 . 1 . A cerebral ganglion-pair (-cerebro-pleuro- 

tlie Visceral ganglion — visceral); b, p^al ganglion*i)air ; c, olfac- 
that is to say, by the tory (osphradial) ganglion-imlr. 

undifferentiated cerebro-pleuro- visceral ganglion of its 
proper side. This identification of the posterior ganglion- 
pair of Lamellibranchs is due to Spengel (11). Other 




Fio. 145.— Fallial eye of Spondylus (from Hickson), a, pro-eomeal epithe- 
lium ; h, cellular lens ; c, retinal Ixxly ; d, tai>etum ; e, pigment ; /, retinal 

... 


nerve ; complementary nerve ; h, epithelial cella hlle 
tentacle 


. with pif^eut; A;, 


anatomists have considered this ganglion-pair as corre- 
sponding to either ^he pleural or the visceral of Gastropoda, 
or to both, and very usually it is termed “ the parieto- 
splanchnic ** (Huxley). 

The sense-organs of Anodon other than the osphradia 
consist of a pair of otocysts attached to the pedal ganglia 
(fig. 124, (6), ay). The otocysts of Cyclos are {leciiliarly 
favourable for study on account of the transparency of the 
small foot in which they lie, and may be tgiken as typical 
of those of Lamellibranchs generally. The structure of 
one is exhibited in fig. 146. A single otolith is present 
as in the veliger embryos of Opisthobranchia. In adult 
Gastropoda there are frequently a large number of rod-like 
otoliths instead of one. 

Anodon has no eyes of any sort, and the tentacles on the 
mantle edge are limited to its posterior border. This 
deficiency is very usual in the class; at the same time, many 
Lamellibranchs have tentacles on the edge of the mantle 
supplied by a pair of large well-developed nerves, which 
are given off from the cerebro-pleuro-visceral ganglion-pair, 



and very frequently some of these tentacles have undergone 
a specif metamorphosis converting them into highly- 
organized eyes. Such eyes on the mantle-edge are found 
in Pecten, Spondylus, Lima, Ostrea (?), Pinna, Pectunculus, 
Modiola, Mytilus (?), Cardium, Tellina, 

Mactra, Venus, Solen, Pholas, and Ga- 
leomma. They are totally distinct from 
the cephalic eyes of typical MoUusca, and 
have a different structure and historical de- 
velopment. They have not originated as 
pits but as tent^les. They agree with the 
dorsal eyes of Onchidium (Pulmonata) in of cycioa (from 
the curious fact that the optic nerve pene- 
trates the capsule of the eye and passes in tjona Uning the 
front of the retinal body (fig. 145), so that 
its fibres join the anterior faces of the nerve-end cells as 
in Vertebrates, instead of their posterior faces as in the 
cephalic eyes of Mollusca and Arthropoda ; moreover, the 
lens is not a cuticular product but a cellular structure, 
which, again, is a feature of agreement with the Vertebrate 
eye. It must, however, be distinctly borne in mind that 
there is a fundamental difference between the eye of Verte- 
brates and of all other groups in the fact that in the 
Vertebrata the retinal body is itself a part of the central 
nervous system, and not a separate modification of the 
epidermis — myclonic as opposed to epidermic. The struc- 
ture of the reputed eyes of several of the above-named 
genera has not been carefully examined. In Pecten and 
S})ondylus, however, they have been fully studied (see fig. 
145, and explanation). 

The gonads of Anodon are placed in distinct male and 
female individuals. In some Lamellibranchs — for instance, 
the European Oyster and the Piddium pudllum — the sexes 
are united in the same individual; but here, as in most 
hermaphrodite animals, the two sexual elements are not 
ripe in the same individual at the same moment. It has 
been conclusively shown that the Ostrea edulis does not 
fertilize itself. The American Oyster (0. virginiana) and 
the Portuguese Oyster {0, angvlata) have the sexes sepa- 
rate, and fertilization is effected in the open water after 
the discharge of the ova and the spermatozoa from the 
females and males respectively. In the Ostrea edulis fertil- 
ization of the eggs is effected at the moment of their escape 
from the uro-genital groove, or even before, by means of 
spermatozoa drawn into the sub-pallial chamber by the in- 
current ciliary stream, and the embryos pass through the 
early stages of development whilst entangled between the 
gill-iamella3 of the female parent (fig. 6). In Anodon the 
eggs pass into the space between the two lamellae of the 
outer gill-plate, and are there fertilized, and advance whilst 
A ^ B 



Pio, 147.— Two stages In the development of Anodonta (firom Balfour). Both 
figures represent the glochidium stage. A, when fne swimming, shows the 
two dentigerous valves widely open. H a later stage, after fixture to the fin 
of a fish, ih, shell ; od, adductor muscle ; s, teeth of the shell ; hy, byssus ; 
a.ad, anterior adductor ; p.od, posterior adductor ; mt, mantle-flap ; / foot ; 
bTf branchial filaments ; au.v, otocyst ; al, alimentary canal. 

still in this position to the glochidium phase of develop- 
ment (fig. 147). They may be found here in thousands 
in the summer and autumn months. The gonads them- 
selves are extremely simple arborescent glands which open 
to the exterior by two simple ducts, one right and ono 
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left, continuous with me wall of the tubular branches of 
the gland (fig. 124, (5), (6), y). In no Lameinbranch is 
there a divergence from this structure, excepting that in 
some (Ostrea) the conti^ous nephridial and the genital 
aperture are sunk in a urino-genital groove, which in other 
cases (Spondylus?) may partially close up so as to 'con- 
stitute a single pore for the nephridial and genital ducts. 
No accessory genital glands are present. 

The development of Anodon is remarkable for the curious 
larval form known as Glochidiura (fig. 147). The Glochidium 



Fig. 148.— Eml)r>*os of Pisidium jmillum (affcer Lankestor). A. Only four 
embryonic cells are present, still enclosed in the eg^ envelope. B. The cells 
have multiplied and commenctHl to iuvaginatc, forming a hlustopore or orifice 
of invaginabon, bl. 


quits the gill-pouch of its jiarent and swims by alternate 
opening and shutting of the valves of its shell, as do 
adult Fccten and Lima, trailing at the same time a long 



Fig. 160. 

Fin. 149.— Embryo of Pisidium. pusillum in the diblastula stage, surface view 
(after Lankester). 'J’he embiyo baa increased in size by accumulation of 
liquid between the outer and the iuvaginated cells. The blastopore has 
closed. 

Fig. IW.— B. Same erab^o as fig. 149, in optical median section, showing the 
invamnated cells ftw which form the arch-enteron, and the mesoblastic cells 
wnicli are budded off from the surfaco of the mass hy, and apply them- 
selves to the inner surfaco of the rtoric or epiblastic celMayer ep. C. The 
same embryo focused so as to show the mesoblastic coll® v'bich immediately 
underlie the outer cell-layer. 

byssus thread. By this it is brought into contact with the 
£n of a fish, such os Perch, Stickleback, or others, and effects 
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a hold thereon by means of the toothed edge of its sheik. 
Here it becomes encysted, and is nourished by the eroda- 
tions of the fish. A distinct development of its interhal 
organs has been traced by the late Professor Balfour, but no 
one has followed it to the moment at which it drops from 
the fish’s fin and assu^ies the form of shell characteristic of 
the parent. Other Lamellibranchs exhibit either a trocho- 
sphere larva which becomes a Veliger, differing only from 
the Gastropod’s and Pteropod’s Veliger in having bilateral 
shell-calcifications instead of a single central one ; or, like 
Anodon, they may develop within the gill-plates of the 
mother, though without presenting such a specialized larva 
as the Glochidium. An example of the former is seen in the 



Lankestor). A. Optical section of an embryo in which the foot has begun to 
develop. B. The same embryo focused to its surface plane to show the 
mouth 0 . C. lAter embryo, showing the shell-gland sli. D. Lateral view of 
the same embryo. E. Later stage, with rudiments of the mantle-flap, lateral 
view. F. Still later stage, with shell-valves and branchial filaments, ep, 
epiblast ; eve, mesoblast ; al, met-enterou ; rp, rectal peduncle or pedicle of 
invagination connecting the met-euteron with the cicatrix of the blastopore ; 
0 , mouUi ; phf pharynx ; th, shell-gland ; mn, mantle-flap ; br, branchial 
filaments ; y, granular cells of doubtlUl significance ; v, vesicular structure 
of unknown signifl^ce. 

development of the European Oyster, to the figure of which 
and its explanation the reader is specially referred (fig. 6). 
An example of the latter is seen in a common little 
fresh-water bivalve, the Pisidium pusillum^ which has been 
studied by Lankester (12). The successive stages of the 
development of this Lamellibranch are illustrated in the 
woodcuts figs. 148 to 153 inclusive. These should be 
compared with the figures of Gastropod development 
(figs. 3, 4, 5, 7, and 72*^^). Fig. 148 shows the cleavage 
of the egg-cell into four (A), and at a later stage the tucking 
in of some of th^ calls to form an invaginated series (B). 
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lAe embryonic cells continue to divide, and form an oval 
^cle containing liquid (fig. 149); within this, at one pole, 
m seen the mass of invaginated cells (fig. 150, hy). These 
invaginated cells are the arch-enteron ; they proliferate and 
give off branching cells, which apply themselves (fig. 150, 
C) to the inner face of the vesicle, ^us forming the meso- 
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Pia. 152.— Diagram of embryo of Pisiflluni In the same Hiage an E in flg. 161. 
7H, mouth ; /, foot ; ph, pharynx ; met-enteron ; pi, rectal podunclo or 
pedicle of invagination ; shs^ shell-gland. (From Lankester.) 

blast or coelomic outgrowths. The outer single layer of 
cells which constitutes the surface of the vesicle (fig. 
147) is the ectoderm or epiblast or deric cell-layer. The 
little mass of hypoblast or 
enteric cell -mass now en- 
larges, but remains con- 
nected with the cicatrix of 
the blastopore or orifice of 
invagination by a stalk, the 
rectal peduncle (fig. 151, A, 
rp). The enteron itself be- 
comes bilobed and is joined 
by a new invagination, that 
of the mouth and stomo- 
dsBUin, ph. Fig. 151, B 
shows the origin of the 
mouth 0 , being a deeper 

view of the same specimen rio.l53.— Diagram of ombryo of Pisldium, 
. 'a.' 1 ♦ 1 ill Hame utage as K in hg. I.*)! (after Lan- 

in the same position wllicll keater). m, mouth ; x, anus ; /, foot ; hr, 
fIrftWTi in fio- 1.51 A branchial filaments ; mw, margin of the 
IS arawn m ng. AJI, a. , mantle-skirt ; W, organ of Bojunus (ne- 

The mesoblast multiplies phridium). The unshaded area gives 
its cells, which become 

partly muscular and partly skeloto-trophic. Centro-dor- 
sally now apptjars the embryonic shell-gland (fig. 151, 
C, «A). The pharynx or stomodicum is still small, the 
foot not yet prominent. A later stage is seen in fig. 
152, where the pharynx is widely open and the foot pro- 
minent. No ciliated velum or prue-oral (cephalic) lobe 
ever develops. The shell-gland disappears, the mantle- 
skirt is raised as a ridge (fig. 151, E, mn\ the paired 
shell-valves are secreted, the anus opens by a proctodaeal 
ingrowth into the rectal peduncle, and* the rudiments of 
the gills (br) and of the nepliridia (B) appear (figs. 151, 
F, and 153, dorsal and lateral views of same stage), and 
thus the chief organs and general form of the adult are 
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acquired. Later changes, not drawn here, consist in the 
growth of the shell-valves over the whole area of the 
mantle-flaps, and in the multiplication of the gill-fila- 
ments and their consolidation to form gill-plates. It 
is important to note that the gill-filaments are formed 
one by one posteriorly. The labial tentacles are formed 
late. In the allied genus Cyclas, a byssus gland is formed 
in the foot and subsequently disappears, but no such gland 
occurs in Pisidium. The nerve-ganglia and the otocysts 
probably form from thickenings of the epiblast, but detailed 
observation on this and other points of histogenesis in the 
Jjimcllibranchia is still wanting. 
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MOLLUSCOIDS. See Brachiopoda and Polyzoa. kingdom were wont to propitiate by 

MOLOCH, or Molech in Hebrew, with the doubtful sacrifice of their own children. The phrase employed 
exception of 1 Kings xi. 7, always with the article — in speaking of these sacrifices is “ to make one's son or 
is the name or title of the divinity wluch the men of Judah daughter pass through fire to the Moloch " (2 Kings xxiiL 
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10 ; Jer. xxxii. 35, and so without the words “through fire” 
Lev. xviu. 21) ; but it appears from Ezek. xvi. 20, 21 
that this phrase denotes a human holocaust,^ and not, as 
sometimes has been thought, a mere consecration to Mol^h 
by passing through or between fires, as in the Roman PaUlia 
and similar rites elsewhere. Human sacrifices were com- 
mon in Semitic heathenism, and at least the idea of such 
sacrifices was not unknown to Israel in early times (Isaac, 
Jephthah’s daughter), though in the sunny days of the 
nation, when religion was a joyous thing, there is no 
reason to think that they were actually practised.^ It 
was otherwise in the neighbouring nations, and in par- 
ticular we learn from 2 Kings iii. 27 that the piacular 
sacrifice of his son and heir was the last offering which 
the king of Moab made to deliver his country. Even the 
Hebrew historian ascribes to this act the effect of rousing 
divine indignation against the invading host of Israel ; it 
is not, therefore, surprising that under the miseries brought 
on Palestine by the westward march of the Assyrian 
power, when the old gladness of IsraePs faith was 
swallowed up in a crushing sense of divine anger, the idea 
of the sacrifice of one’s own son, as the most powerful of 
atoning rites, should have taken hold of those kings of 
Judah (Ahaz and Manasseh, 2 Kings xvi. 3, xxi. 6) who 
were otherwise prone, in their hopelessness of help from 
the old religion (Isa. vii. 12), to seek to strange peoples 
and their rites. Ahaz’s sacrifice of his son (which indeed 
rests on a somewhat late authority) must have been an 
isolated act of despair; human sacrifices are not among 
the corruptions of the popular religion spoken of by 
Isaiah and Micah. But in the 7th century, when the old 
worship had sustained rude shocks, and all religion was 
transformed into servile fear (Micah vi. 1 sq, belongs to this 
period ; see Micah), the example of Manasseh spread to 
his people ; and Jeremiah and Ezekiel make frequent and 
indignant reference to the “ high places ” for the sacrifice 
of children by their parents which rose beneath the very 
walls of the temple from the gloomy ravine of Hinnom 
or Tophet^ (Jer. vii. 31, xix., xxxii, 35; Ezek. xvi. 20, 
xxiii. 37). It is with these sacrifices that the name of 
“the Moloch” is always connected; sometimes “the 
Baal ” (lord) appears as a synonym. At the same time, 
the horrid ritual was so closely associated with Jehovah 
worship (Ezek. xxiii. 39) that Jeremiah more than once 
finds it necessary to protest that it is not of Jehovah’s 
institution (vii. 31, xix. 5). So too it is the idea of 
sacrificing the firstborn to Jehovah that is discussed and 
rejected in Micah vi. It is indeed plain that such a 
sacrifice — for we have here to do, not with human victims 
in general, but with the sacrifice of the dearest earthly 
thing — could only be paid to the supreme deity; and 
Manasseh and his people never ceased to acknowledge 
J ehovah as the God of Israel, though they sought to make 
their worship more efficacious by the adoption of foreign 
rites. Thus the way in which Jeremiah, and after him 

^ In 2 Chroij. xxviii. 3 (parallel to 2 Kings ivi. 3) a single letter is 
transpo8e<i in the phrase, changing the sense from “caused to pass through 
the fire ” to “ caused to bum witli fire. ” Geiger ( Urschrift und Uther’ 
$etzung, p. 305) very unnecessarily supposes that this is everywhere the 
original reading, and has been changed to soften the enormity ascribed 
to the ancient Hebrews. The phrase “to give one’s seed to Moloch,” 
liev. XX. 2 tg., and the fact that these victims were (like other sacrifices) 
regarded as food for the deity (Ezek. xvi. 20) explain and justify the 
common reading. « 

* In Hosea xiii. 2 the interpretation “they that sacrifice men” is 
improbable, and 2 Kings xvii. 17 and Lev. xviiL, xx. are of too late 
date to prove the immolation of children to Moloch in old Israel. 
TTie **ban (D*in), which was a religious execution of criminals or 
enemies, was common to Israel with its heathen neighboun (stone of 
Mesha), but lacked the distinctive clmracter of a sacrifice in which the 
victim is the food of the deity, conveyed to him through fire. 

* The etymology of the word Tophet U obscure ; its meaning 

appeal! from tojphUh^ Imu zxx. 83. 


the legislation of Leviticus and the author of Kings, 
to mark out the Moloch or Baal as a false god, disti^ 
from Jehovah, is precisely parallel to the way in which 
Hosea speaks of ^e gomen calves or Baalim. In each 
case the people thought themselves to be worshipping 
Jehovah under the titleK)f Moloch or Baal; but the prophet 
refuses to admit that this is so, because the worship 
itself is of heathenish origin and character. “The 
Moloch,” in fact, like “the is not the proper name 
of a deity, but a honorific title, as appears from ^e use of 
the article with it. According to the Hebrew consonants, 
it might simply be read “ the king,” which is a common 
appellation for the supreme deity of a Semitic state or 
tribe.^ And so the LXX., except in 2 Kings xxiii. 10, 
and perhaps Jer. xxxii. 35, actuc^y treat the name as an 
appellative (“ruler,” “rulers”). The traditional pronuncia- 
tion, which goes b^k as far as the LXX. version of Kings 
(MoAdx), appears to mean “ the kingship ” — an unsuitable 
sense, which lends probability to the conjecture that the 
old form was simply “ the king,” and that the later Jews 
gave it the vowels of contemptuous name for 

Baal (G. Hoffman in Z. I AT,W., 1883, p. 124). 

From these arguments it would appear that the rise of 
Moloch worship does not imply the introduction into the 
religion of Judah of an altogether new deity, but only a 
heathenish development of Jdiovah worship, in the familiar 
fashion of religious syncretism, and under that sense of 
the inadequacy of the old popular ritual to divert the 
wrath of the Godhead which was inspired by the calamities 
of the nation in the 7th century b.c., and led to more than 
one new development of atoning ritual. The key to the 
phenomenon is to be found in Micah vi., not in any vein 
of mythological speculation as to the forces of nature, such 
as is supposed in Movers’s theory that Moloch represents 
the fiery destructive power of the sun. Moloch, in fact, 
in the Old Testament has no more to do with fire than 
any other deity. The children offered to him were not 

1 burned alive ; they were slain and burned like any other 
holocaust (Ezek. ut mpra ; Isa. Ivii. 5) ; their blo^ was 
shed at the sanctuary (Jer. xix, 4 ; Ps. cvi. 38). Thus 
the late Rabbinical picture of the cal^headed brazen image 
of Moloch withift which children were burned alive is pure 
fable, and with it falls the favourite comparison between 
Moloch and the Carthaginian idol from whose brazen arms 
children were rolled into an abyss of fire, and whom 
Diodorus (xix. 14) naturally identifies with the child-eater 
Kronos, thus leading many moderns to make Moloch the 
planet Saturn. On the other hand, the Massoretic text 
of 1 Kings xi. 7 makes Moloch (without the article) the 
name of the god of the Ammonites, elsewhere called 
Milcom or Malcam. But in this place the LXX. translators 
certainly found the longer form in their MSS. (as 
the Hebrew still reads in verse 33), while it is plain from 

2 Kings xxiii. 10, 13 that the worship of Milcom at the 
shrine set up by Solomon was distinct from the much 
later Moloch worship of Tophet. In the usual printed 
text of the LXX., indeed, this distinction is not made in 
2 Kings xxiii. ; but this is an error of the Roman edition, 
the Vatican MS. really reading MOAXOA in verse 13. 

(w, E. s.) 

MOLUCCAS, Moluccos, or Spice Islands, The, com- 
prise, in the wider use of the term, all the islands of the 
East Indian Archipelago between Celebes on the west, the 
Papuan Islands and New Guinea on the east, Timor on 
the south, and the open Pacific on the north. They are 


♦ Compare the Tyrian Melkart (king of the city) and the two 
names compounded with mdtk^ “king,” in 2 Kings xvii 81. These 
latter cases are specially instructive, iMcanse Adrammelech and Anna- 
melech were also worshipped by the sacrifice of children. 
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\ di«tribated over an am maaaiixiiig aboot 450 nilaa 
aaal to ireati and abcmt 800 from north to aoath, and 
Sohide — (1) the Moluccas proper or Temate groapi of which 
is the largest and Temate*^e capital ; (2) the Bat- 
chian. Obi, and Sula groups ; ^3)Vhe ^bon or Ambojna 
mup, of which Oeram (Sen^) ax^ Bum are the largest ' 
(4) me Banda Islands (the spice or nutmeg islands par 
€xoeUenee)y of which Lantoir or Qreat Banda is the largest, 
and Neira politically the most important ; (5) the south- 
eastern islcmds, comprising Tenimber or Timor-Laut, 
Larat, dsc.; (6) the Kei Islands and the Am Islands, of 
which the former are sometimes attached to the south- 


eastern group; and (7) the south-western islands or the 
Babber, Sermatta, Letti, Wetter, Boma, and Damme groups. 
At the close of the 16th century this part of the archi- 
pelago was divided among four rulers settled at Ternate, 
Tidore, Jilolo, and Batcluan. The northern portion be- 
longs to the Dutch residentship of Ternate, the southern 
portion to that of Amboyna. 

The name Moluccas seems to be probably derived from 
the Arabic for ‘‘king.” Argensola (1609) uses the forms 
talas McUucaSy MalucOy and el Malmo) Ooronel (1623), ialaa 
del Moluco ; and Camoens, Maluco, 

Compare the articles on Indian Arohipelaoo, Anu Islands, 
JiLOLO, Ternate, &c., and J. J. do Hollander, Handleiding hij 
de Beoefevfng der Land' en Votkcnkundc vmi Ned. OoaU Jiidie, 
Breda, 1877 and 1882. 


MOLYBDENUM, one of the rarer metallic elements 
(symbol for atomic weight, Mo **96; H«l), occurs in 
nature chiefly in the two forms of Yellow Lead Ore 
(PbOMoOa) and Molybdenite (MoSg)- The latter mineral 
is very similar in ap})earance and in mechanical properties 
to graphite or black lead, and, in fact, was long confounded 
with it chemically, until Soheele in 1778 and 1779 proved 
their difference by showing that only the mineral now 
called molybdenite yields a white earth on oxidation. 
The metallic radical of the earth, after its discovery by 
E(jelm, was called molybdenum, from lead. 

By heating molybdenite in a combustion tube in a current of air, 
we obtain the trioxide MoOg (molybdic acid) as a white crystalline 
sublimate. This substance, when heab'd to icdness in close vessels, 
fuses without much volatilization into a yellow liquid, which, on 
cooling, freezes into a crystalline radiated mass of 4*39 8j>eciiic 
gravity. It dissolves in 600 jMirts of cold, aad in 960 of hot 
water. It dissolves readily in aqueous ammonia or alkalies, form- 
ing molybdates. Like silica, it combines with bases in a great 
variety of proportions. Of these many salts, an ammonia salt of 
the composition 3(NH4)aO. 7Mo08 + 411^0 (known in labomtory 
parlance simply as molybdate of ammonia) is the most important, 
affording, as it does, the most delicate, characteristic, and widely 
applicable precipitant for ortho-phosphoric acid. To detect phos- 
pnoric acid in any substance soluble in water or nitric acid, add 
nrst to a solution of molybdate of ammonia an excess of nitric acid, 
and then (not too much) of the nitric solution of the phosphate, 
and keep the mixture at 40* C. ; the whole of the phosphoric acid 
gradually separates.out in the shape of a canary-yellow crystalline 
precipitate of ** pho^ho-molyhdate of ammonia^'' of the composition 
24MoOs . . 8(NH4)20 I . igH O 

+ 24MoO, . PA . 2(NH4)30 . HaO / + 


(according to Gibb^, which is insoluble in the reagent, even in the 
presence of dilute nitric acM, but soluble in excess of phosphoric acid. 
By treatment of this complex ammonia salt with aqua regia we can 
eliminate its acid 24M0O3 . P.JO5 . 3HoO as a substance soluble in 
water and crystallizing from this solution with 59 molecules of 
water. * 

This phospho-molybdic acid plays a great part in chemical toxi- 
colo^, being a genetically characteristic precipitant for all (organic) 
alkaloids, whicn combine with it, pret^ much as ammonia does, 
into precipitates insoluble in dilute mineral acids. A solution of 
t^e acid sufficient for this purpose may be obtained by saturating 
carbonate of soda solution with molybdic acid, adding phosphate 
of soda, one part for every five of lloO^ evaporating to dryness, 
fusing, dissolving in water, Altering, and adding nitric acid until 
the liquid becomes yellow. 

Metallic molybdenum is obtained by reduction of the trioxide in 
hydrogen gas at very high temperatium It is thus obtained in 
small crystalline granule which are infusible even in the oxy- 
hydrogen flame. An alloy of the metal with four or flve per cent 


carbon (formerly aeomM as molyhdinniit) flues in ihd oiqr- 
hydrogen flame into a auver-white metal, 6*6 apeek&o ipvrltyi 
wnioh ii harder than topas (Debray). 

ufttolMif.-— Molybdenum in all ita forma is readily converted into 
molybdic add by oxidising egsnts, such as nitric acid ; or if in non- 
volatile forms into slkamie molybdate by fusion with earbrnmie 
of alk^ and nitre. Alkaline molybdate is solnble in water ; ^ 
solution, on a gradual addition of by^oobloric add, gives first a white 
pr^pitate, wich then dissolves in the excess of add. When a 
piece of zinc is added to such a solution, the latter, throni^ 
gradual reduction of its M0O9 to lower oxides, assumes flint a bine, 
then a green, and lastly a deep blackish-brown colour. Molybdk* 
acid colours the blowpipe flame yellowish g^n. It dissolves in 
fused borax, forming a head which in the oxidizing flame becomes 
yellow in the heat, but almost colourless on cooling ; the reducing 
flame colours it dark brown, and may cause the separation of brown 
flakes of MoO^. Compare Chemistry, vol. v. pp. 641, 642. 

MOMBASA, or less correctly Mombas, the Mwita of tho 
Bawahili, a town on the cast coast of Africa, in 4” 4' 8. 
lat., with the best harbour on all the Zanzibar mainland. 
The coralline island of which it occupies the eastern 
portion is 3 miles long by 2^ broad, and lies in the 
middle of a double inlet of the sea stretching northward 
into Port Tudor (so called after the English oflScer who 
surveyed it) and westward into Port Beitz (after the 
English resident who died while exploring the Fangani 
river in 1823), Except at the western end, the coast 
of the island consists of cliffs from 40 to 60 feet hi|^. 
In the vicinity of the town j)alm8, mangoes, guavas, 
baobabs, and cinnamon -trees flourish abundantly, and 
farther to the west are stretches of virgin forest, the 
haunt of monkeys, wild hogs, and hycenas. The citadel, 
originally constructed by Xeixas and (W)rera in 1635, 
still remains in good condition, “a picturesque yellow 
pile with long buttressed curtains,” but has preserved 
little of its Portuguese architecture. Of the twenty 
Portuguese churches which Mombasa once contained, only 
two or three can be identified. A few of the houses ore 
built of stone, but most of them are mere thatched huts. 
The population in 1844 was, according to Dr Krapf, from 
8000 to ] 0,000, mostly Wasawohili, but with a considerable 
number of Arabs and some thirty or forty Banyans, In 
1857 Burton estimated the inhabitants at 8000 to 9000, 
and in 1883 they numbered about 20,000. The Arabs, 
the Wamwita, and the Wakilindini (the two divisions of 
the Wasawohili residents, of which the former is the original 
stock) have each their own chief. In 1875-76 the Church 
Missionary Society, which made Mombasa one of its stations 
in 1844, est£^)lished a settlement for liberated slaves at 
Freretown (Kisauni) on the mainland, opposite Mombasa. 
By 1881 it consisted of about 450 persons, of whom about 
one-fourth were children attending school. The pupils are 
taught to read both English and Bawahili (Ch, Miss. 
Intelligencer, 1875-76 and 1881). A branch station at 
Babbai numbers 600 inhabitants. 

Mombasa takes its name from Mombasa in Oman. It is men- 
tioned by Ibu Ha^U in 1331 as a large place, and at the time of 
Y .SCO da Gama's visit it was the residence of Calicut Banyans and 
Cliristians of St Thomas, and the seat of considerable commerce. 
The **king” of the city, however, tried to entrap Da Gama, and 
with this began a series of troubles which give full force to the 
native name Mioita (war). The princi^l incidents are the owtnre 
and burning of the place by Almeyda (1606), Nuno da Cwba 
(1529), and Duarte de Meuezes (1587) — this last as a revenge for its 
submission to the sultan of Constautiuoplo — the building of Ihc 
Portuguese fort (1694), the revolt of Yusuf ibn Ahmed (1681), the 
erection of the Portuguese citadel (1685), the five years’ aege by the 
imam of Oman (1660-66), and the Anal expulsion of the Portuguese 
(1698). In 1828 the Mazara family, who had ruled in Mombasa 
from the early part of the 18th century, placed the city under 
British protection ; but Britain soon withdrew, and left the place 
to be bombarded and captured by Sayyid Said of Zanzibar, who 
was obliged to make repeated attacks between 1829 and 1888, and 
only got posaession in 1834 by treachery. A revolt against Zanzi- 
bar in 1875 was put down by British assistance. 

See Gapt W. F. W. Owen, NastaHve. Ac. (1888) ; Capt Thmnaa BoteW, 
mrraUHj ite. (1686); OnillaiD, Voyage, (Paris, 18M); Krapf, TruveU, (IMO); 
Burton, Zansibar, (1878). 
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MONACHISM 


T he word Monachism, or Monasticiflm, primly mean- 
ing tho act of ‘‘dwelling alone” (/iovaxds, jjAovdfctv, 
fiovoff), has come, by an easy and natural trimsitio^ to 
denote the corporate life of religious communities living 
a life of poverty, celibacy, and obedience, under a fixed 
rule of discipline. The root-idea of monachism, in all 
its varieties of age, creed, and country, is the same — 
namely, retirement from society in search of some ideal 
of life which society cannot supply, but which is thought 
attainable by abnegation of self and withdrawal from 
the world. This definition applies to all the forms of 
monachism which have left their mark on history, whether 
amongst BrAhmans, Buddhists, Jews, Christians, Moslems, 
or the communistic societies of the present day, even when 
theoretically anti-theological. 

This broad general conception of monachism is differ- 
enced in the following ways : — ^It may take the form of 
absolute separation, so far as practicable, from all human 
intercourse, so as to give the whole life to solitary con- 
templation — the ancboretic type ; or, contrariwise, it may 
seek fellowship with kindred spirits in a new association 
for the same common end — the coenobitic type ; it may 
abandon society as incurably corrupt, as a City of De- 
struction out of which the fugitive must flee absolutely — 
the Oriental \iew, for the most part ; or it may consider 
itself as having a mission to influence and regenerate 
society — which has been, on tho whole, and with minor 
exceptions, the Western theory of the monastic life. 

The question has been warmly debated whether mona- 
chism be an evil or a good, — whether a natural, perhaps 
a necessary, part of Christianity (as being, indeed, the 
strict logical issue of the trijjle vow of baptism, literally 
construed), or a foreign element introduced into it with 
unfortunate results, and rather an excrescence on its 
system than an orderly and healthy development Unlike 
many other institutions which have needed the lapse of 
centuries and the gradual approach of decay and degeneracy 
to show their weak places, monachism in its Christian 
form displays some of its most unlovely features while yet 
almost in its cradle, whereas not a few of its best achieve- 
ments belong to a late period in its history ; and it has 
throughout displayed a singular elasticity and power of 
taking a fresh departure, after seeming to have exhausted 
its energies. Its champions and its opponents have thus 
always had ample materials for their briefs, and there is 
little probability of the controversy ever coming to an end. 
But the most philosophical mode of viewing its relation to 
Christianity is to recognize that monachism has made a 
part of every creed which has attained a certain stage of 
ethical and theosophical development ; that there is a class 
of minds for which it has always had a powerful attrac- 
tion, and which can otherwise find no satisfaction; and 
consequently that Christianity, if it is to make good its 
claim to be a universal religion, must provide expression 
for a principle which is as deeply seated in human nature 
as domesticity itself, albeit limited to a much smaller sec- 
tion of mankind. 

Three main factors combined to produce the phenomenon 
of monachism in early Christianity, each of them set in 
motion by the general dissolution of morals in the pagan 
society of the time, of which we get a suflScient glimpse 
from the Christian standpoint in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Homans, and from the pagan standpoint in 
the sixth Satire of J uvenal. These three factors were — (1 ) 
the Oriental tendency towards retirement, contemplation, 
and asceticism, influencing the infant Christian church 
thfongh the agency of those Jewish ascetics, the Essenes 


and Therapeutm, who 1^ begun long before the ges^ 
times both the eolitaty and the common life in Paleswe 
and Egypt, and who ptobably contributed many converts 
to Chmtianity, and became practically merged therein* 
they disappear from history in the first century of the 
Christian era; (2) the Hellenic teaching of the Alexandrine 
Neo-Platonists on the purification of the intellect by absten-* 
tion from physical indul^nce; and (3), perhaps a more 
powerful influence than either, that old Homan spirit of 
austerity and discipline which, while looking back regret- 
fully to the memories of the simpler habits of republican 
times, could find nothing amidst the social luxury and 
administrative weakness of the decaying empire which pre- 
sented its ideal, save the monastic system with its rigid 
proscription of luxury, and even of comfort, in every form. 
The first-named of these three factors was, however, neces- 
sarily the earliest to operate. The Scriptures attest clearly 
the existence of a b^y of ascetics in the persons of the 
Nazarites, leading always for a certain period, and sometimes 
for life, a stricter existence than the ordinary Jew ; Elyah 
and John the Baptist furnished examples of the solitary 
hermit type ; the Schools of the Prophets at least seem to 
have been celibate and coenobitic communities, living by a 
fixed ascetic rule ; and it is familiar to all that such was the 
actual discipline of th6 Essenes (see Essbkes). The sect of 
the Therapeutse, known to us only from the book J)e Vita 
Contemplativa (ascribed to Philo), and described as chiefly, 
though not exclusively, established in Egypt, bore much 
resemblance to the Essenes, differing from them for the 
most part by greater austerity in the matter of food, and 
by their preference for the solitary life over the common 
fellowship of the Essenes ; for their custom was that each 
member confined himself to his lonely dwelling (called by 
the afterwards famous name of pova^mptov) throughout 
the week, while all assembled on the Sabbath for joint 
worship, and for instruction from the senior of the society. 
So closely does this polity resemble that of several of the 
earliest Christian societies of the kind that Eusebius de- 
votes a chapter (Of his UcchsiasHcal Butorp (ii. 17) to as- 
serting their identity, holding that Philo could have been 
speaking of none save Christian ascetics, a view in which 
he is followed by Sozomeii and Cassian in ancient times, 
as also by many moderns. This view has been rendered 
much more probable by recent inquirers, who seem to 
have made out that the De Vit. Cont is spuizous, and was 
written about 300 a.d.; 1 for there is a general agreement 
amongst the fathers t^t Ihe monastic life did not begin 
till nearly two hundred years after Philo lived ; and Ter- 
tullian (160-240 a.d.) declares explicitly that Christians 
in his time did not withdraw from society, — “ We are not 
Indian BrAhmans or Oymnosophists, dwellers in woods, 
and exiles from life; ... we sojourn with you in the 
world ” {ApoL, xlii.). Yet there is no reason to doubt 
that the leaven of Essenism was at work in the church 
from the earliest time, and helped to form the temper 
which issued in monachism. Still, the process was slow 
and gradual, passing through very much the same stages 
as can be traced by careful inquiry in the case of the 
Essenes. That is to say, the new converts to Christianity, 
being for the most part dwellers in cities, were in necessaiy 
and daily contact with the heathen society around, whose 
relaxation was such as to induce an even greater recoil from 
habits of self-indulgence than the stricter morality of their 
new creed eqjoined, so that a body known by the name of 
“Ascetics ” sprang up very soon within the church, and 


^ See especially Lucim, Die TherapetUm^, 1879* 
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Iwog^esR of CSiristianitjr brought large numbers of merely 
ubimnal converts in, whose praotioe fell too conspicuously 
below their profession. The desim of protest against such 
a state of things led to the gradual separation of the 
devotees into a kind of order witUn the main body, and 
to ^eir actual withdrawal from habitual intercourse with 
their less strict fellows, which led in turn to their departure 
from the towns into more secluded places, even before any 
formal conception of the monastic life had shaped itself in 
their minds. But the first glimpse obtainable of the 
“ common life,” and that only an indistinct one, is in the 
New Testament, and applies to women alone. There is 
mention in the pastoral epistles (1 Tim. v. 9-12) of a class 
of widows, apparently not as mere recipients of relief, but 
as constituting an ecclesiastical grade ; while in Acts ix. 
S9 it appears as if a number of women belonging to this 
order were united in some kind of community under the 
headship of Dorcas, for the narrative rather implies that 
they were her assistants in making clothing for the poor 
than themselves the objects of her Iwunty. This conjecture 
receives some confirmation from the mention of “ the virgins 
who are called widows ” (ras irapOivov^ rdj keyo/iivai XVP^^) 
in the shorter recension of the Ignatian Epistle to the 
Smyrnseans, and from the statement of Athanasius, 
that Anthony, when himself about to begin the solitary 
life which he is regarded as having instituted, first placed 
his sister in a convent of virgins (7rap6€vo)va)y — ^facts which 
prove the organization of women at an earlier date in com- 
munity life than of men, and lend some probability to the 
notion that it may have begun very soon indeed, especially 
when the prominence given to the virgins as a separate and 
seemingly long-established order in the church by such 
early writers as Tertullian and Cyprian is borne in mind. 

Two other causes must be taken into account as tend- 
ing to stimulate monachism when once it began. First is 
the theological opinion, early formulated, and never since 
without many advocates, that two distinct standards of 
life and holiness are set forth in the gospel : that of pre- 
cept, and that of “counsels of ])erfection,” — the former 
binding all Christians witliout exception, tlio latter being 
voluntary, and merely offered for acceptamce to such as 
aim at especial sanctity. The second, and even more 
powerful, agent was Gnosticism, not only in its earlier 
forms and in the kindred spirit of Montanism, but still 
more in its Manichman development, when its dualism led 
to exaggeration of the antagonism between fiesh and spirit, 
and the human body was regarded no longer as a servant 
to be trained, but as an enemy to be crushed and beaten 
down with unrelenting; hostility. But in every ago of 
monachism, from the earliest to the latest, social disorders 
and insecurity hePre proved the chief feeders of the cloister, 
never widely popular in times of healthy and orderly 
national life, but eagerly resorted to as a place of shelter 
from social turbulence. 

There are five main classes of monastic institutions, each 
of which approximately marks a new departure in the 
history of Western monachism (for the East has never had 
more than the first), as they succeed one another in chrono- 
logical order, without in any instance involving the abaii- 
donmentof the previous foundations. They are — (l)Monk8; 
(2) Canons Regular ; (3) Military Orders ; (4) Friars ; (5) 
Clerks Regular. All of these have communities of women, 
either actually affiliated to them, or formed on similar 
lines. 

Sttly There is no doubt as to the time and the person, when, 

Awitloi. and by whom, the first decisive step was taken which left 
a marked interval for all time between those ascetics who 
continued to live in family life, if not really part of it, or who 
at least dwelt close to some ordinary church, to which they 
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resorted haUtnally, and the seekets after some more retired 
and 8q)eiate mode of life, whether singly or in eommunities. 
During the stress dt the Dedan (249-250 a . z >.) 

Paul, a native of the Lower Thebaid, bcm of wealthy 
parents about 226, was denounced by hia brother-in-law 
to the authorities as a Christian, and fled for safety in* 
to the desert, where he established himself in a Cavern, 
shaded by a palm-tree, and with a spring of water close 
by. There he remained till extreme old age, dyings if 
we may accept Jerome’s chronology, in his hund^ and 
thirteenth year, about 342. Although he did not cpllCct 
any band of disciples around him, nor even, so far as is re- 
corded, attract any casual visitors, except his more famous 
successor, Anthony, who is alleged, in a narrative con- 
taining many legendary details, to have had an interview 
with him when himself a very old man, the day before 
PauPs death ; yet there seems reason to believe that the 
fame of his example spread sufficiently to induce imitation 
of it, and that anchoretic cells began to be set up sparsely 
in the deserts even before Anthony adopted that mode of 
life. Anthony’s career differed in various respects from 
that of his precursor. In the first place, it was Voluntary 
choice, not fear of persecution, which sent him into solitude. 
He was bom about 250 at Coma in Upper Egypt, of 
wealthy Christian parents, and was left at eighteen years 
of age in poBsession of a large fortune and of the guardian- 
ship of a younger sister. He had received what was prob- 
ably a fair vernacular education, but distaste for study, 
or porhai)S more probably that difficulty which coutempla-* 
tive intellects experience in the acquisition of languages, 
loft him unacquainted with Greek or Latin; yet the 
intimate knowledge of Scripture which he afterwards 
displayed cannot be satisfactorily accounted for in any 
other way than as the result of attentive perusal, since no 
mere listening to the lections in church would suffice to con- 
vey it ; and we must therefore take Athanasius’s statement 
of his ignorance of letters to denote the absence of culture, 
not as im})lying actual illiteracy. One day, hearing the gospel 
read, “ Go and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor . . . 
and come, and follow Me,” he took it as a direct address 
to himself, and at once returned home, distributed his pro- 
perty amongst his neighbours, reserving only a small sum 
for the support of bis sister whom ho placed in charge 
of some Christian virgins, and then betook himself to a 
solitary life, first visiting the most eminent ascetics and 
anchorets he could find, in order that ho might learn the 
peculiar merit of each, and imitate it. He fixed his dwell- 
ing first in a tomb, then in a ruined fort near the Nile, 
where he remained for twenty years, leaving it but once, 
in 311, to encourage the Christians of Alexandria during 
the persecution of Maximin ; and lastly in a small grove of 
date-palms, a few miles west of the western v coast of the 
Bed Sea, near the base of Mount Kolzim, where he made 
an enclosure and planted it as a garden. He quitted this 
retirement but once in bis remaining life, when he again 
visited Alexandria in 335, at the request of Athan- 
asius, to preach against the Arians. Yet his fame drew 
not only frequent visitors to his cell, but numerous disciples 
and imitators around him, attracted not alone by his pious 
austerities, but by his cheerful and courteous manners and 
shrewd practical judgment. He made the solitary life 
honourable and popidar, fully justifying Jerome’s phrase 
in comparing him with Paul, “ Hujus vit© auctor Paulus, 
illustrator etiam Antonins.” When Anthony died in 
365,' aged one hundred and five, the desert was already 
studded with hermitages in every direction, and the second 
great step in the development of monachism had been long 
taken by Pachomius, who stands out in history at once as tho 
founder of the ceenobitic life amongst Christians and as the 
author of the first formal monastic rule. Bom about 292, 
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mid converted to Cluistianity in early manhood while 
serving in the anny, he was baptised on obta inin g his die* 
charge, and at once adopted the ascetic life tinder the 
direction of the hermit Palsemon, with whom he retired 
to Tabenn©, an island in the Nile, between Farshoot and 
Dendarah. Here he began his new institute, whose dis- 
tinguishing features were as follows. The monks were 
distributed into cells, each of which contained three inmates, 
known in this relation as synceUi (the usual number in 
other Egyptian foundations was two in each cell, while in 
Syria the tenant had no partner). A large number of such 
cells clustered near each other formed a laura^ and each 
such laura had but one common place for meals and other 
assemblies. Work and food were apportioned to each 
inmate according to his physical strength, and such as 
were permitted exceptional strictness in fasting were not 
to undertake the heavier tasks of bodily labour. Their 
dress was to be a close linen tunic, with a white goatskin 
by way of upper garment, which they were not to lay aside 
at meals or in bed, but only when they assembled for the 
eucharist, when they wore their hoods only in addition to 
the tunic. They were divided into twenty-four groups or 
classes numbered according to the letters of the Greek 
alphabet, into which they were distributed according to 
their intellectual and spiritual proficiency, the least intelli- 
gent being placed in class i, the letter of simplest form, 
and the ablest in class the most complicated. Each 
group was subdivided into bands of ten and a hundred 
under decurions and centurions, and all subject to the 
Abbot, who was himself in turn, when the institution 
spread and ramified, subject to the Superior (or Archi- 
mandrite) of the mother-house ; while the finance of each 
house was managed by a steward (otKovo/xos), who was simi- 
larly accountable to the treasurer or steward at Tabennae, 
Their usual food was bread and water ; their luxuries, oil, 
salt, and a few occasional fruits or vegetables, chiefly 
pulse ; frugal meals which they ate in strict silence — 
sometimes broken by the voice of a reader, appointed to 
recite lections from the Bible — each man so wearing his 
hood or cowl as to hide his face from his companions. 
They assembled twice daily for common prayer, and met 
further for communion on Saturdays and Sundays. A 
strict probation of three years was imposed on postulants 
for admission, during which they were confined to simple 
tasks of labour, and were not permitted to enter upon 
actual study till they had satisfactorily passed through 
this term. Their work was tillage for their own immediate 
wants, and weaving mats or baskets for sale, to procure 
such necessaries as their direct labour was insuflScient to 
provide; and, as time went on, other handicrafts were 
practised in the cloisters, such os those of smiths, tailors, 
boat-builders, tanners, and so forth Pachomius induced 
his sister to found a convent of nuns governed by very 
similar rules, and subject to the authority of a visitor 
appointed by himself, as superior of the whole institute. 
Such was the success of the Pachomian rule that before 
the founder died (between 348 and 360) he had no fewer 
than fourteen hundred monks in his own coenobium, and 
seven thousand altogether under his authority. Nor was 
its influence confined to Tabennse and its dependencies. 
Ammon carried the rule into the Nitrian desert, where 
five thousand monks were soon collected; Hilarion bore 
it into S)rria and Palestine, Eustathius of Sebaste into 
Armenia, Ephraem Syms into Mesopotamia, Basil the Great 
into Cappadocia and Pontus (though a rule of his own 
framing supplanted it later) ; and,^ al^ve all, it was brought 
AthemasiuB himself into Italy, whence it spread over 
the West till modified in various ways by subsequent legis- 
lation, and finally displaced by the Benedictine institute. 
And such was its popularity, meeting as it did a need of 


the tune, that its votaries in Egy|^ alone eiaoimted^ 
the 5th century to more thanahundFed thousand, whom 
three-fourths were men. This rule has come down to ns 
in two very difierent forms : an earlier and probably 
ginal one, preserved for us in the Historia Lausiaca of 
Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis (367-430) — a great store- 
house of details on Egyptian monachism, which is veiy > 
brief, and has been summarized above — and ,a much 
longer recension, extending to 194 heads or chapters, pre- 
served in a translation by Jerome, in whose time the 
monks governed by it had increased to fifty thousand. 
It had not, however, a complete monopoly, for there were 
also similar rules in local use, going by the names of famous 
ascetics such as Paphnutius, Macarius, and Serapion ; nor 
was it uncommon to find communities wherein two or three 
diflferent rules were followed simultaneously by the various 
inmates. The rule of Basil, however, proyed to the 
East what that of Benedict did to the West, in that it . 
practically absorbed or supplanted all its predecesson^ 
while, unlike the great Western reform, it has had no sub- 
sequent competitors, and remains to this day the single 
monastic code of the Oriental Church. This rule is 
embodied in the Ascetic Sermons of Basil, and also in 
two recensions, a longer and a shorter one, of the actual 
} (revisions of his code, which are marked with not a little 
of the shrewd practical sense, as well as lofty piety, which 
characterized the founder, — being especially noticeable for 
their discouragement of the solitary mode of life, and for 
their recommendation of labour. The development of Orien- 
tal monachism thus ceases with the Basilian rule, and there 
are only two seeming exceptions to this fact : the institu- 
tion of the Accemeti (aKoi/Ayrot), or “sleepless^' monks 
in the 5th century, for the purpose of keeping up unbroken 
prayer day and night — a system copied much later in the 
West by the communities founded for “perpetual adora- 
tion ; ” and the erection, for these very monks, of the great 
monastery of the Studium at Constantinople (named from 
Studius, its founder), which was the Cluny of its time and 
country, as a centre of the more intellectual monastic life, 
and as the model of stateliness in ecclesiastical ceremonial.^ 
Greek monachism, as an institute, has no history later than 
the 5th centuryi The monks indeed constantly appear as 
factors in the controversies of the centuries which followed, 
at once the polemical and the political disputes showing 
them equally fierce and eager partisans (notably in the 
Iconoclastic controversy, which found them the most ardent 
champions of images) ; but they cannot be said to have 
exerted much influence upon society till a very late period 
of their history, when they were instrumental in keeping 
the national spirit and the national religion alive in Eussia 
when suffering under the Tatar yoke, and they performed 
a like service for Greece during the centUries of Turkish 
oppression. It may further be added that, however 
low the intellectual life of Eastern monasteries may appear 
when judged by a Western standard, the clergy who are 
trained in them, technically known as the “ Black clergy,” 
stand much higher in character, acquirements, and general 
influence than the secular or “White clergy” of the parishes, 
whether in Greece or in Eussia. 

It has been already mentioned that the bad side of 
monachism appears almost as early as its good side. 

* This great abbey, at the ijeight of its prosperity, contained more 
than a thousand monks, and tlie following list of its staff of office- 
bearers, due to Theodore the Studite, may be usefully compai'ed with 
the Western monastic hierarchy: — (abbot), iiroTaicTiK6t 
(prior), olKovbiMS (treasurer), hrKmffjLwdpixni (oeremouiariua), 
pTfHfs (inspector), Kavovdpxn* (precentor), Tofidpxris fseneschal), aeX- 
\aplrtis (cellarer), dpiffrrirdfKot (refectioner), ptoridpiot (sacrist), 
d^wnffHit (evigilator), voffOK6fMt (infirmarer). One or two of fha 
offices do not quite correspond in East and West, but the geseiil 
resemblance is close. 
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fQyltt the system won the admiration of all the most emi> 
iimt Christian teachers of the age which saw its birth and 
eiffly growth, and while we are met by a still more remark* 
able fact that from the time whe*| monachism was fairly 
established till we enter on the middle Ages there are 
but two or three names of distinction amongst the clergy, 
whether as writers or administrators, to be found outside 
the ranks of monachism, amongst whom the most famous 
are Ambrose and Leo the Great, nevertheless, there is 
a heavy account on the other side. Not only did the 
institute speedily find itself caricatured by the Messalians, 
Euchites, Gyrovagi, Sarabaites or llemoboth, Circumcel* 
liones, and other companies of professed ascetics, wild in 
doctrine, vagrant in habits, and turbulent in conduct, but 
the more genuine societies had scarcely fewer faults in too 
many cases. Lay in their origin, and for the greater jmrt 
of their earlier history having but rarely ecclesiastics 
amongst them (a single priest ordained for each monastery 
to minister to its inmates being the utmost allowed for a 
considerable time), they were not subject to the same strict 
inspection and discipline as the clergy, in case a whole 
community chose to disregard its mlc ; though of course it 
was easy to deal with an offender who had the tone of his 
monastery against him. The clergy wore subject to the 
direct control of the bishops, and many disciplinary canons 
of councils laid down rules for their conduct ; but this was 
not the case with the monks for a considerable time — nor 
indeed ever effectively in the East— and their lay charaettu- 
gave them practical independence of any authority external 
to their abbot. And, despite the stringency of the mon- 
astic rule itself, which, even before actual vows began 
to be introduced (probably on the recommendation of 
Basil), always involved during compliance with it the 
three engagements to the observance of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, which make up the sta])le of the monastic 
principle, and though pains were taken to exclude unfit 
applicants (such as criminals, slaves who had fled for rea- 
sons other than ill-treatment, or persons who had kindred 
dependent on them), while a long probation was exacted 
from all who were accepted, yet it was impossible that 
more than a small proportion of the many thousands who 
flocked in during the first enthusiasm for •the new move- 
ment should have had any real sympathy with the re- 
straints and aspirations of such a mode of life. Severe 
asceticism operates differently on different natures, and 
while there are some whom it does but discipline and 
refine there are more whom it tends to coarsen and to 
brutalize, even apart from the many whom it is apt to 
affect with morbidness, if not actual insanity. And it is 
unquestionable that vast numbers of those who entered 
on the monastic life came from the poorer classes, in 
search of some iSss toilsome mode of existence than they 
had previously led, preferring the contemplative societies, 
wherein almost no labour, certainly none of a severe and 
trying cast, was practised, to those where agriculture and 
other active employments, requiring more energy than mat 
and basket weaving, were enjoined. Such men, unedu- 
cated and undisciplined, were liable to be thrown entirely 
out of gear by the complete revolution In their mode of 
life,— especially when the community they joined was not 
only contemplative, but situated in some place where the 
ungrateful soil made tillage nearly impracticable, and the 
vast numbers crowded together were far too numerous for 
any tasks which could be assigned them. From the bosom 
of such societies came not only single examples of exagger- 
ated spiritual pride, bitter fanaticism, avaricious greed of 
tiie scanty articles whose usufruct was permitted, fierce 
sensuality, and wild religious delusions, but they gave 
birth to companies like the ^oo-Koq or grazing monks,” 
of Mesopotamia and Palestine, who roved about, shelter- 
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less and nearly naked, as Soiomen tind Evagrins tell us, in 
the mountains and deserts, grovelling on the earth, and 
browsing like cattle on the herbs they casually found ; uid 
to those fierce bands of Nitrian and Syrian ascetics who^ 
reared in the narrowest of schools, treated any divergence 
from their own standard of opinion as a crime which tiiey 
were entitled to punish in their own riotous fashion, two 
instances of which have left an indelible brand on their 
history — the murder of Hypatia in Alexandria, and that of 
the patriarch Flavian at the Bobber Synod of Ephesus. An 
equally singular, but more siwradic and tem^rary, fojm 
of asceticism was that of the Stylites or Pillar-hermits 
(arvXirai, Ktovtrat), who followed a fashion first set by 
Simeon, a Syrian monk who spent almost half of the 6th 
century on the summit of a column 60 feet in height. 

This unwonted kind of austerity at first gave rise to strong 
objections, even from hermits themselves, and a messenger 
was sent to Simeon, bidding him in the name of a synod 
of bisliops to descend from his pillar, but with instruc- 
tions to permit him to remain if he showed himself ready 
to conij)ly. Such proved to be the case ; and, having thus 
assured themselves that he was not influenced by spiritual 
pride, they left him to follow his own devices. And we 
have the direct personal testimony of the wise and tem- 
perate Tlieodoret that he exercised a strong and salutary 
influence over the nomadic Saracen tribes, converting many 
hundreds and even thousands to Christianity, besides being 
the shrewd and trusted adviser, not only of the peasants 
who flocked to him for counsel, but of Arab princes, Per- 
sian kings, and even Boman emperors. He cannot be 
judged, therefore, by ordinary standards, and it is more 
than likely that a less extraordinary mode of life would 
have given him less power for good ; but he is the only 
eminent figure in the class to which ho belongs, and tho 
fashion he set may be said to have died out with his name- 
sake, the younger Simeon, a century later. Even when 
the healthier side of monachism as it appeared in Egypt 
and Byria is dwelt upon, and the fullest weight is allowed 
to the contemporary i)ictures drawn by great Christian 
writers of the monasteries as schools of a philo 80 })hy truer 
and purer tlian that of the Porch or the Academy, as 
places where the equality and brotherhood, merely dreamed 
of as unrealizable fancies in the outer world, could be seen in 
living action — where children, deserted by their parents or 
otherwise orphaned, were carefully reared — where the sick 
were lovingly tended — where calmness, piety, and self-for- 
getfulness were the rule of all, — it must be confessed that 
the complaint of the Government, embodied in the hostile 
legislation of the emperor Valens in 373, subjecting 
monks to the conscription (which drew forth an indignant 
protest from Chrysostom), that monachism was injurious 
to society and to the healthy condition of civil life by 
draining off so large a fraction of the i)opulation into the 
backwater of the cloister, was perfectly well founded. 

And no small part of the overthrow of Christianity in 
Egypt and Syria by Islam is due to the practical with- 
drawal of all the devout from family and public life, leaving 
no spiritual energy to cope with the Koran in the towns 
and villages whither the conquering Arabs came to settle 
and proselytize. 

The history of monachism in tho West is far more varied, Proi 
chequered, and interesting than in the East. It takes 
its beginning from the visit of Athanasius to Borne in ^ 
340{ during his second term of exile, when lie brought 
with him his Zi/e of St AfUhony^ and pressed his estaniple 
I on the Boman Christians who mopmed as patriots, not 
than as devotees, over the lax and enervated ^bits o% 
society. The popular imagination was caught at once, 
and not only was the basis of monachism successfully laid 
in Borne itself, but Eusebius of Vercelli introduced it 
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into ii 0 rth 6 ni Italy^ wh6t6 it wm ftutowd ft littla Ifttor 
by the illustrious Ambrose ftt Mil ft n * IVom tiie^ yery 
i^n ning a marked difference shows itself in the spirit of 
Western monachism as compared with the parent institute 
in the East Partly from dissimilarity of climate, but still 
more from that of racial and national tempei^ent^ there 
has always been less tendency in the West to either abstract 
contemplation or severe self-torture, such as is ^ually 
common to many of the Egyptian or Syrian ascetics and 
to the Jogis of Hindustan. Hard work, with due inter- 
vals for food and recreation, occupied all that part of a 
Western monk^s time which was not devoted to prayer or 
study, and a careful apportionment of his duties through- 
out the day gave each hour its appointed task to be ful- 
iiUed, leaving very few loose ends of time to be wasted. 
It is true that the Basilian rule aimed at this same end, 
and that a very minute time-table forms a part of other 
early Eastern codes ; but, as already remarked, the work 
was neither hard enough nor abundant enough to provide 
really healthy labour, or to occupy the mind sufficiently 
to keep it from vague speculation or morbid brooding dur- 
ing the hours of so-called toil From this fundamental 
unlikeness springs the broad distinction between the two 
types of the monastic life, in that the West did not merely 
provide shelter for such as felt unable to endure the storms 
of the world, leaving secular society to take care of itself 
as best it could, but, contrariwise, employed the cloister 
far more as a training-school for the strong, as the stand- 
point whence to work the lever which moved a world. 
Even the more remotely secluded monasteries of the West, 
instead of serving as refuges wherein the inmates might 
effectually cut themselves off from all intercourse from 
without, were rather military outposts and frontier forts 
of civilization, which taught the arts of peace, the pro- 
cesses of agriculture, and at least the rudiments of social 
morality, to the rude and almost nomadic hunters and 
forayers, of whom many of the wilder tribes in outlying 
districts consisted. And if such was the case even where 
the conditions seemed least favourable, it may readily be 
understood what an ample field for exertion the more 
settled regions provided. 

It wodd seem that it was some modification of the 
Pachomian rule which first made its way into Europe, 
but the interest excited by the movement led to variety 
of choice on the part of the teachers who aimed at spreading 
its influence in Italy. Thus, Urseus, abbot of Pinetum 
(probably near Eavenna), translated the Basilian rule into 
Latin, and it soon took root in southern Italy, where it 
continued to hold its ground for a considerable time. 
But a far more important part in the propagation of the 
monastic institute in the West was taken by Jerome, who, 
after spending a considerable time, beginning in 374, 
first as a hermit in the desert of Chalcis, and later at 
Constantinople, returned to Rome in 382, where he 
was secretary to Pope Damasus. He acquired much 
influence over a distinguished group of Homan ladies of 
high social position, the most celebrated of whom are 
Paula, and her daughters Blesilla and Eustochium, and 
employed that influence in urging the adoption of the 
monastic life upon them. Blesilla died early, it was said 
aaid believed in consequence of austerities pressed upon 
her which her constitution was unable to bear ; and the 
unpopularity which this report brought upon Jerome, 
co-opeiftting with the death of his patron Damasus and 
other causes, drove him back to the East, whither Paula 
ftod Eustochium also betook themselves, finally settling 
down in Bethlehem, where the elder lady built three con- 
imiM, ot one of which she was superior, while Jerome, who 
sitBilarly erected a monastery for monks in the immediate 
ficiiiity, acted os chaplain and director to the community. 


As the for piigriiiMujpis had alcoac^ become deup 
rooted, the oonvent at BetUeham ims ere l<mg a flavoum 
resort of pilgrims^ and exerted considemUe ioAiyehoelbi 
prompting the erection of similar foundations in tba 
West. Qoitb another 'impulse was riven to the farthe^ 
ance of monachism ly Augustine. Whiles amon^ the 
many documents which have been ascribed to him, we only 
one which is of the nature of a monastic code is his 109th 
Epistle, addressed in terms of severe reprovri to the nuns 
of a convent he had himself founded at Hippo, but which 
had fallen away from discipline, his personal example 
gave rise to a new type of the common life, in that ne 
formed a sort of college of priests, who shared the episcopal 
house with him, ate at a common table, and copied in 
other particulars the observances of monasteries, but with- 
out losing their secular character. This was the origin of 
the institute afterwards famous as the Austin Canoxis, a 
foundation of the 11th century. It is true that Eusebius 
of Yercelli had anticipated Augustine by collecting the 
clergy of his cathedral (and, as it would seem, the remain- 
ing ecclesiastics of the city) into a common dwelling, but 
the difference in his case was that he obliged them to adopt 
the habit and style of monks, and thus was in no sense the 
originator of a new institute. Another important contri- 
bution of Augustine’s to the history of the common life is 
his treatise De Opere Motiackorumi wherein he sets forth the 
imperative need of making hard work an invariable factor 
of the monastic profession, notably on the ground that 
most of the monks in Africa came from the lower ranks 
of society, such as freedmen, farm-labourers, and artisans, 
who were spiritually injured by being raised into a grade 
viewed with more general respect than that from which 
they had sprung, while they were actually subject to fewer 
privations and lighter employment than they had been 
accustomed to. And he adds that amongst other evil 
consequences of this idleness was that they were found 
tramping the country selling sham relics, which they 
palmed off on the unwary, extorting money in other 
kshions also, and bringing discredit on their profession 
by their hypocrisy and vices — a picture only too faith- 
fully repeated by the Mendicants a thousand years after 
the date of this treatise. The 5th century was one of 
rapid progress in the spread of monachism in the West. 
CUef amongst those who helped to popularize it stands 
the name of John Cassian (350433), a monk of Bethlehem, 
who made a long and careful study of the Egyptian 
forms of monachism, of which he has bequeathed us valu- 
able details in his De InsHtutione Ccenohiorum and Col^ 
lationes Fatrum, the former of which is a treatise on the 
monastic life, and indeed virtually a rule, though a some- 
what prolix one, mainly derived from Macarius, while the 
latter is a record of the teachings of sonie hermits of the 
desert of Scete. Both of these works exercised a powerful 
influence in their own day, and the second retained its 
repute much longer, having been warmly approved and 
recommended for study by Benedict, Bruno, Domini^ 
and Ignatius Loyola, all four founders of celebrated orders. 
Cassian fixed himself at Marseilles, where he founded a 
famous monasteiy of which he was probably abbot, and 
which was the centre whence monachism, uniting the 
peculiarities of East and West, was propagat^ in soiitheni 
Gaul, and notably planted in the island of Lerins, 
which became the seat of one of the most eminent 
monasteries of the early Middle Ages. Northern Gaul 
had received the institute earlier through the agency 
of Mart^ bishop of Tours (316-397), who founded 
monasteries near Poitiers and in his own diocese, which 
were soon thronged, so that his funeral was attended by 
two thousand monkck Spain was even earlier in the field 
than Gaul, but there ia some obacurity as to the hiitoijr 
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the mtrodiieti^ of monebhiam there^ all that is certain 
bBag 'that it had made its footing go^ before 380| the 
date of a council of Saragossa (Ctesmug^ta) which for- 
bade priests to assume the modl^ habit Still more 
obscurity hangs over the first establishment of monkchism 
in Britain, as to which no trustworthy records have come 
down to us, though all probability points to its importation 
from Qaul in some variety of the Pachomian rule ; while 
Ctermany did not receive the institute till the following 
century. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the principle of 
monachism met with no opposition ip the course of its 
progress. Apart from the opposition of those who disliked 
it precisely for its merits, for its protest against the 
disi^lute morals and enervated habits of a luxurious and 
rotting society, and for the manner in which it won to 
itself many of the noblest and most promising of the 
young and ardent of both sexes, and without taking into 
account the more reasonable objections of statesmen, there 
were not lacking warnings of the dangers attending 
exaggerations of the principle of monachism, uttered by 
some of its most eminent upholders. Augustine’s shaqi 
censures have been already mentioned, and to them may 
be added the decrees of the council of Gangra in 363, 
or thereabouts, which anathematize those who adopt a 
celibate life on the ground that marriage is evil, who wear 
a peculiar dress as a mark of holiness, condemning such 
as use ordinary clothing, or who desert their parents or 
children dependent on them under the plea of desiring to 
lead an ascetic life. So, too, the great Chrysostom, him- 
self a warm advocate of monachism, found himself obliged 
to teach his flock the sanctity of Christian family life, and 
the truth that there was often as much selfishness as piety 
in retirement to a hermitage from the cares and duties of 
society. These arguments and decisions were, however, 
aimed only at abuses and exaggerations of the monastic 
idea. It remained for Jovinian and Vigilantius to assail the 
actual principle. Their writings have not survived, and 
we can judge of their arguments only from the account 
given of them by their chief o}>ponent Jerome, whose 
eminent gifts, however, did not include either moderation 
or controversial fairness, so that it is not .safe to assume 
that we have all their case before us. As regards 
Vigilantius, he accurately represents the Puritan type of 
mind protesting against the external part of the pojtular 
religion of his day, often with good reason, but also show- 
ing equal intolerance for harmless, if not useful, practices ; 
80 that his condemnation of monachism is only part of his 
general objection to the temper of his time. But Jovinian’s 
objections seem to have gone deeper. He had been him- 
self a monk (and indeed never resumed secular life), but 
he disputed absolutely the thesis that any merit lay in 
monachism, celibacy, fasting, and asceticism considered in 
themselves, save in so far as they contributed to foster the 
Christian temper and life, which might and did flourish 
equally, he urged, under quite different conditions, while 
it was by no means unfrequent for spiritual pride, if not 
Maniche^n error, to lay hold of those who devoted them- 
selves to the ascetic profession. This was, in fact, going 
very little further than Chrysostom had done, or than 
Nilus did a short time later. But Jovinian’s divergence 
from the standard of his day was not confined to practical 
questions; it extended to theological doctrines also, and 
accordingly his strictures on monachism, probably more 
incisive and less qualified than those of its other critics, 
were involved in Im condemnation as a heretic by synods 
at Borne and Milan in 390 The reaction, of which he 
may be regarded as the mouthpiece rather than as the 
^sde representative, was thus effectually crushed, and that 
for centurieB. And though Jovinian is undoubtedly more 
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in accord than his omponaiits wdk the ttcdem temper on 
the subject of monachism, and while it may be iJlow^ 
that his teaching might have been a useful corrective in 
Eastern Christendom, where family life was S|ll but over- 
borne by asceticism, yet the impartial historian must 
admit that his success would have been an ixrepsjmble 
misfortune for civilization in the West Such a d i s p a s - 
sionate estimate of asceticism as his, if widely entertained 
would have been fatal to the spre^ of monaohiam, and 
thus one of the most important conservative and statical 
forces in the preservation of the older culture, one of the 
most powerful dynamical forces in reducing the chaotic 
materials of early medimval society to order and coherence, 
would have been lost to Europe; nor is it easy to conjecture 
what effectual substitute could have taken its place. As 
it was, the movement was not checked for a moment by 
this partial reaction; and not only did the older com- 
munities thrive and spread during the 5th and early 6th 
centuries, but new ones were established, — chief among 
which stand those of Csesarius of Arles and of Donatus 
of Besan 9 on in southern Gaul, that of Isidore of Seville 
in Spain, and the early Celtic code, of which only tradi- 
tional fragments survive, but which seems in Britain to 
have been strongly affected by tribal influences, so that 
a monastery was often recruited from a single clan, and 
the abbacy became hereditary in the family of the chief- 
tain, a fact which is noticeable even in the succession of 
the abbots of Iona, who for ten elections after Columba 
were of his family in the tribe of Conall Gulban.^ 

But, swiftly as monachism spread in Europe during the 
breaking-up of the Western empire, some of the causes 
which ^tened its progress also tended to its rapid de- 
cay. The disturbed state of society, and, in particular, the 
prevalence of petty warfare, drove many thousandjs of 
persons to seek a quiet refuge in the cloister without any 
more directly religious motive. When once there, they 
found in every place some rule in force which was either 
imported directly from Egypt or Syria, or else, like that 
of Caesarius, modelled on Eastern lines, and therefore 
ill suited to the severer climate of Europe and the more 
active habits of the people. The austerities were thus too 
oppressive for general observance, and the result was a 
widespread neglect of rules which continued nominally in 
force, while at the same time the very monks who had 
ceased to keep them laid claim to special sanctity on the 
pretence of their strict way of life. The time was ripe 
for a reform, or rather for a wholly new departure in 
the shape of a rule devised to meet Western needs, and 
not merely adapted more or less clumsily from Oriental 
asceticism. The fitting man to accomplish this difficult 
task appeared in the person of Benedict of Nursia, author 
of the most famous of all monastic codes. Bom of a 
respectable family about 480, he adopted the ascetic life 
at fourteen in a cave near Subiaco, not far from Borne, 
where he remained for three years, at the expiration 
of which he was chosen abbot of a neighbouring Con- 
vent, then in a very relaxed state. His rule proved 
too stem for his new subjects, who attempted to poison 
him, whereupon he resigned his office and returned 
to Subiaco, around which he soon erected twelve mimas- 
teries, each peopled by an abbot and twelve monka 
Fresh attempts on his life and on the discipline of his 
society drove him out again in tike year 528, when he fixed 
his dwelling at Monte Cassino, the place where his cele- 
brated rule was drafted in the following year, and which 
has ever since prided itself on its rank as the cradle of the 

1 Benedictine Order and the premier abbey of Western 
Christendom. The famous institute which he devised 


^ Adimnsn, Vit, Columb,^ ed. Reeves. 
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lias a groat surface likeness to the role of Basil, whic^ 
alone has rivalled it in permanence, though far below it 
in diffusion and, it may be added, in services to humanity. 
Superior in flexibility and in the power of adapting itself 
in new conditions of circumstance and society to any rule 
which preceded it (and indeed to most of those devised 
later), the effect it produced in its own immediate day and 
for several centuries afterwards is almost incalculable. 

Obedience, silence, humility ; worship, study, and work ; such 
are the ideas and employments with which this code of seventy-three 
chapters is occupied. It o|>ens with a seimonet or hortatory preface, 
and then 2 >roceeds to dehne the existing classes of monks, as divided 
into Coenobites, Anchorets, Sarabaite^ living by twos and threes 
together without any lixed rule or lawful superior, and Gyrovagi, 
vagrant tramps who, even at that time, as more than a century 
earlier, continued to bring discredit on the monastic i)rofe88ion. It 
was one great aim of the Benedictine reform to extirpate these two 
latter classes, and the method adopted was the addition of a fourtli 
vow, that of “stability,” to the three usual pledg^. This fourth 
vow bound the monk to continuance in his profession, and even to 
residence for life at the monastery in which he was professed, unless 
temporary absence or permanent transfer were permitted by the 
authorities, and thus struck directly against the temper of restless- 
ness and desire for change w’hich were such powerful factors in 
generating the irregular and wandering classes j ust named. Chapter 
iL describes the oualitios of an abbot, and also decrees that no dis- 
tinctions of worldly rank or station are to bo recognized amongst 
the inmates of the monastery. Chapter iii. is one of those w^hich 
best enable us to estimate the foresight and good sense of Bene- 
dict. It eiiai'ts that the abbot is to call the entire body of the 
brethren togetlior to deliberate on any 'weighty matter, and not to 
decide it till he has heard the counsel of even the very youngest ; 
while in matters of leas moment consultation with the elder members 
suffices. Chapter iv. enumerates the instruments of good works, 
summed uj) in seveuty-two pithy maxims, mainly Scriptural in letter 
or spirit Chapter v. is on the obedience of disciples. Chapter vi. 
is on silence, recommending spareness and wholesomeiiess of speech, 
but not laying down any hard-and-fast rules such as those of the 
Trappists of a later day. Chapter vii. treats of humility, including 
iiyunctions to the monk to confess his secret faults and thoughts to 
the abbot, to do nothing but what the common rule or the example 
of his seniors teaches, and to exhibit lowliness and meekness in out- 
^vard bearing as well as in the inward spirit. Chapters ix. -xx. are 
occupied with directions about the performance of Divine service, 
so far as relates to the recitation of the Canonical Hours, seven of 
the day and one of the night. Chapter xxi. provides for the 
ap 2 >ointment of deans (officers over ten monks) in large monasterieK, 
to be chosen by merit, and not by mere seniority. Chapter xxii. 
prescribes rules for the donnitory, each monk to have a separate 
lied with suitable coverings, and to sleep in his habit, and j^rded, 
so as to be ready to rise at a moment’s notice, and a light is to be 
kept burning in the dormitory till morning. Eight chapters (xxiii. - 
XXX.) then deal >^ith offenders, a graduated scale of penalties being 
rovided : first, private admonition ; next, separation from the 
rethren at meals and recreation ; then scourging ; and, finally, ex- 
uolsion in the case of hardened offenders, but not until the abbot 
has used every means to soften and reclaim them. Even in this last 
event, the outcast may be received again, and that thrice, on the 
condition of forfeiting his seniority and descending to the lowest 
plac^. ^ After the third expulsion, return was finally banned. Chapter 
xxxi. is on the character and duties of the cellarer, an important 
officer in monasteries ; who was steward, and had the charge of all 
the^ stores, and the res^ionsibility of serving them out as needed ; 
while the next chapter pro'vides for the appointment of inferior 
officers to take charge of the tools, clothes, and other goods belong- 
ing to the monastery. Chapter xxxiii. prohibits any monk to give, 
receive, or keep aught as his own without leave of the abbot, 'wffio 
is, however, bound to supply him with all necessaries. Murmuring 
at anything in the manner of distribution is censured in the next 
chapter as a very grave offence. Chapter xxxv. ordains that the 
brethren are to serve in tlie kitchen by turns, unless excused by 
reason of sickness or some more important occupation, and that who- 
ever is on duty on Saturday is to clean up for the week, and to 
deliver all the cloths and utensils to the cellarer in good condition 
for his successor in office. Chapter xxxvi., while warning the sick 
not tp be impatient or exacting, ^ves careful directions for their 
comfort They are to be placM in an infirmary and to be com- 
mitted to the care of a competent attendant, are to be allowed baths 
as often as is expedient, and a fiewh diet to promote their recovery, 
tiioqgfa against the rule for those in health. Old men and children 
are alio to be dispensed from the rigour of the rule, and they may 
have their meals Wore the usual hours, instead of waiting for the 
athers. Chapter xxxviii directs that reading aloud daring meals 
is to be practiBed, and that no conversation, even about the subject 
af the reading, is to be carried on by the brethren who are to keep 
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is to be allowed aHtHe food beto beginning his task, Issthsdmi^ 
become ftini, and is to finish his sftierwirds fuoag with 
kitcheners and waiters. And the readers •are not to take torna of 
duty in order, but only sucl persons are to be appointed aa can dia* 
chfurge the office satiaiketorBy . Ghaptera xxxix. and xL presoxibe the 
daily rations of food and drink. Two meals are allowed, consisting 
of two cooked dishes (puZtnsntorta), to permit a choice food, Im 
one or other dish should be unsuitable to any one, and a third dish 
of fruit or young vegetables is granted as an occasional addition. 
A pound of bread is to be served out daily for each, though the abbot 
is empowered to increase the rations of such as had extra hard work 
to do; while the rations of children are to be proportionably 
diminished, and flesh-meat is forbidden to all except the sick and 
weak, but there is no prohibition of any flesh save that of four-footed 
beasts, thus leaving the use of poultry, eggs, and fish optional 
One pint of wine daily is allowed to each monk, but the hesitation 
with which this is conceded is noteworthy ; and, while the prior ia 
empowered to increase the allowance ff he judge it well, the brethren 
are told that voluntary abstinence is the host course, and that whero 
a house is too poor to provide wine those debarred from it are not 
to murmur. Chapter xli. prescribes the hours for meals at different 
seasons of the year, care bwng taken that both meals shall be taken 
by daylight, without need of lamps. Chapter xlii. directs the monks 
to assemble in the evening for a reading, preferably of the Collations 
of Cassian, followed by compline, after which silence is to be strictly 
observed, save for some necessary cause. Chapters xliii.-xlvi. im- 
pose penalties for minor breaches of rule, such as coming late to 
l)rayer8 or meals. Chapter xlvii. gives some further directions as 
to Divine service, throwing on the abbot or his deputy the responsi- 
bility of notifying the hour for it, and jirovides that no incompetent 
erson shall be sot to chant or read. Chapter xlviii., although 
rief, is one of the most important and characteristic in the rule. 
It is on daily manual labour, and begins with the pithy axiom, 
Idleness is an enemy of the soul ” (OtiosUaa inimica csi aniTnm), 
It proceeds to enjoin that the brethren are to distribute the time 
not already taken up with prayer, meals, and sleep, into periods of 
manual labour or devout reading. From Easter till the 1st October 
they are to work from prime till the fourth hour. From the fourth 
till nearly the sixth hour they are to read. On rising from meal- 
time after the sixth hour they are to rest in silence on their beds — 
the familiar deata of warm countries — but those who prefer to read 
may do so, provided they disturb no one. Nones are to be said 
about the middle of the eighth hour (2.30 P.M.), and then work i* 
to be resumed till evening. From the 1 st October till the beginning 
of Lent they are to roan till the second hour, then to say terce, 
after which to work till the ninth hour. At the ninth hour they 
are to leave off work, and after their meal to read spiritual books or 
the Psalms. In Lent they are to read from the morning till tho 
third hour, then to work tUl the end of the tenth hour. And every 
one is to have a hpok mven out to him from the library at the be- 
ginning of Lent, which he is to read through ; while two senior 
brethren are to go the rounds during reading hours to see that tho 
monks are actually reading, and neither lounging nor gossiping. 
On Sundays all are to read throu/fhout the day, except such as nave 
special duties to dischai’ge ; and if there bo any who either cannot 
or will not read or meditate, some task to keep them fi'om idling is 
to be assigned them. Sickly and delicate brethren are to bo given 
light work, suitable to their health. Chapter xlix. sugg^ts, with- 
out commanding, the adoption of some voluntary self-denial during 
Lent, to be undertaken with the abbot’s approval only, — austerities 
without such sanction being denounced as vainglorious. Chapter 
1. directs that brethren who work at a distaui^, so as to be unable 
to attend common prayer, are to recite the omco where they may 
happen to be. Chapter IL prescribes that monks sent on an errand, 
and expecting to return the same day, are not to eat while out, 
unless they have special leave from the abbot. Chapter lii. gives a 
few directions as to behaviour in tho orato^. Chapter Uii. contains 
rules for the entertainment of ^ests. Ine most noteworthy pro- 
visions are that the abbot is licensed to break his fast wilm the 
guests, unless on a church fast-day, in order to bear them company 
at meal-times ; thaj: the kitchen for the abbot and guests is to w 
separate from the general kitchen, and served bv the same two 
brethren for a year, to insure that no additional labour may fall on 
the ordinary kitcheners through the unexpected arrivals of strani^ 
needing to be fed ; that the guest-r^m m entrusted to a brotner 
(the hospitaller), and that no monk shall speak to or mix with the 
guests unless by special appointment~-a very salutary regulation, 
m view of the miscellaneous rout of visitors likely to apply for food 
and shelter. Chapter liv. forbids mon^ to reoeive letters, tokens, 
or gifts, even from their nearest kin, without the abbot’s permis- 
sion, or to give any such things to another ; and the abbot is em- 
powered to transfer presents to some person other than him for whom 
they were intended. Chapter Iv. prescribes the dress, and, with 
Benedict’s usual good sense, leaves it wholly in the abbot’s dia- 
cretion to provide clothing suitable to the climate and looalltyv 
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i tempmte placet a cowl and tunici thick in 
lumzner, witn a scapular (a T 


nerely mlinff that in 1 ^ 

wiate and &in in summer, with a scapular (a tleeyeless woollen 
gument passed over the head, and £dling down oyer the breast and 
back) for work hours, as also ^oes and s&kings, all of the ordinary 
countiy make and cheapest kind, shall* suffice. Each monk is to 
haye a change of these garment to 4^ow of washing, and yet 
anothw for use when sent on a journey, to be of raSier better 
materiala, and to be kept iu the general wiMrobe when not in actual 
wear. The old clothes are to be given up when new ones are served 
p^^and are to be laid by in the wi^roM for the poor. A straw 
liMtresa. blanks^ quilt, and pillow are to be furnished for each 
bid > and in addition the abbot is to give every monk a knife, a 
pen, a nee^e, a handkerchief, and tablets. Chapter Ivi rules that 
xhe abbot is to take his meals with the guests and strangers, with 
the privilege, if guests be few, of inviting any of the bretliren he 
choosM, so long as some seniors are loft in charge. Chapter Im 
prescribes that craftsmen amongst the brethren are to work with the 
abbot’s permission, and if their work is to be for sale, tlioso who are 
entrusted with making the bargains are to deal honestly with pur- 
chmrs, and to sell rather below the current trade price. Chapter 
IviiL lays down the rules for the admission of new members, ft is 
not to be made too easy. The petulant is to be allowed to knock 
for entrance in vain for four or five days, then to be brought into 
the guest-room for a few days more, and so be transferred to the 
novice-house, where he is to remain under the charge of a senior 
monk for two months. If ho persevere at the end of this time, the 
nile is to be read over to him, and the option of departing or remain- 
ing is to be offered. If he persevere, he is returned to the novice- 
house for six months’ furtlier probation, after which the rule is again 
read to him as before, and vet a third time after a ^rther term of 
four months. Not till he has surmounted this final ordeal can ho 


be admitted into the community, and before that is done he must 
divest himself of his property, either giving it to the poor, or mak- 
ing a deed of gift to tho monastery. Thenne is allowed to sign the 
act of profession, including the vow of stability, which he is to lay 
with his own hand on the altar. Chapter lix. provides for the 
dedication of young children, noble or poor, by their parents to the 
monastic life, and requires a promise from the latter never to endow 
the oblate with any property, directly or in trust, though they 
may give to the monastery if they please and reserve the life-income 
to themselves. Chapter lx. rebates the position of priests who 
desire to live in tho monastery. They are to enjoy no relaxations 
or priority in virtue of their ecclesiastical rank, though the abbot 
may assign clerical functions to them ; and a somewhat like rule is 
laid down for clerks in minor orders. Chapter Ixi. provides for the 
reception of strange monks as ^ests, and for their admission if desir- 
ing to join the community, llie abbot is enjoined to listen to any 
criticisms such a guest may offer, and is empowered to give him, if 
accepted as a new member, higher standing than that of his entrance, 
but IS forbidden so to admit a monk of any known monastery with- 
out tho consent or letters commendatory of its abbot. Chapter Ixii. 
rules that tho abbot may choose a monk for ordination as priest or 
deacon ; but the ordiiiee is to rank in tho house from" the date of his 
admission, except when officiating, or if tho community and the 
abbot single him out for promotion by merit If he misbehave, he 
is to bo reported to the oishop, and if continuing to misconduct 
himself, shall be expelled,— only, however, in case of obstinate dis- 
obedience to the rule. Chapter Ixiii. lays down rules for the gradation 
of rank in the community, and warns the abbot against arbitrary 
government Chapter Ixiv, allows the abbot to be chosen either by 
the common consent of tho whole community, or by a select electoral 
committee ; and tho lowest in standing may bo chosen, if fit In 
the event of a bad choice, the bishop of the diocese, tho neighbour- 
ing abbots, or even the neighbouring laity, if having reason to think 
the election made for riie purpose of keeping up abuses, may annul 
it and appoint another superior. Chapter Ixv. speaks of the mis- 
chief occasioned in many monasteries by the rivalry of the provost 
or prior with the abbot, and advises that no such officer be appointed ; 
yet, if the circumstances of the place need one, the abbot may name 
a brother to tho post, but ho is to bo as entirely subject to the abbot 
as any other monk, and muy be admonished, dci)osod, or expelled 
for misconduct. Chapter IxvL directs the appointment of a porter 
to answer at the gate, and further recommends that eveiy house 
shall have its own well, mill, garden, bakery, and^andicraftsmen, 
to avoid the need of intercourse with the outer world. Chapter Ixvii. 
directs that no monk shall quit the cloister without leave of the 
abbot, and that, on tho return of any from a journey, they are to beg 
the prayers of the community for any faults they have committed 
during their absence, and are forbidden to speak of what they have 
heard or seen outside. Chapter Ixviii. bids a monk who has received 
a hard or impossible command to undertake it patiently and obedi- 
ently. If he find it beyond his powers, he may mention the cause 
quietly to his superior ; and, if the command is still persisted in, he 
must obey as best he can. Chapter Ixix. forbids monks to uphold 
or defend one another in the monastery, oven their nearest or kin. 
Chapter Ixx. forbids striking or excommunicating another, without 
the abbot’s authority, and provides that children, until fifteen, shall 


be subject to disoxpline Hram all the monks ; hut any who shall 
chastise those above fifteen without the abbot’s leave, or be undnly 
severe towards the younger, itiiall be himself punishable by mle. 
Chapter Ixxi. lays down that the principle of oMience is to prevail 
throughout the community, not only towards the abbots or his 
officers, but from the juniors towards &eir seniors. Chapter IzxiL 
is a brief exhortation to zeal ; and chapter Ixxiii. a note to the effect 
that the Benedictine rule is not offer^ as an ideal of perfection, or 
even as equal to the teachings of Cassian and Basil, but for mere be- 
ginners in the spiritual life, who may thence proc^ fiirther. 

It has been necessary to make this detailed analysis of 
the rule, because no mere summary of its general scope 
conveys an adequate notion of it ; and it plays so import- 
ant a part in the history of European civilnmtion that it 
is expedient to obtain a clear idea of its details as well as 
of its main outlines. The first peculiarity in it meriting 
attention is the absence of any severe austerities. Plain 
and bare as the food and lodging appear if tested by 
modem notions, yet it is to be remembered that what is 
called “ comfort ” is a wholly recent ideJE^ and even still 
scarcely familiar, it may almost be said, out of Great 
Britain and its colonies. The scale of living appointed by 
the rule secures a greater abundance of the necessaries of 
life, not only than was at all common amongst the Italian 
jK)or of the 6th century, but than is to be found amongst 
the humbler peasantry of any European country at the 
present day ; while even the excluded superfluities entered 
but little into the habits of any save the very wealthy. 
Next, high thinking — the highest thought of the time — 
was united with this plain living, as the considerable stress 
laid upon reading attests. To this part of the code is due 
the great service performed by the Benedictines, both in 
tho erection of schools, and in the preservation of almost 
all tho remains of ancient Latin literature which ha^e 
come down to us. It mode it not only possible but easy 
for them to become a learned order, and it is a very 
imperfect estimate of the stride forward in this provision 
which Milman makes, when he views tho injunctions as to 
reading in the mere light of expedients to fill up time 
somehow. If it were so, the hours for reading would 
have been fewer, shorter, and more occasional, merely 
rounding off the intervals between times of labour; but they 
are just as prominent and nearly as long as these. It is 
true that Benedict, whose own education had been abruptly 
broken off by his early retreat from Home, did not speci- 
fically enjoin the pursuit of learning on his monks; but 
they borrowed the idea at once from his contemporary, 
the celebrated Cassiodonis, the real founder of monastic 
learning, of which his monastery of Viviers in Bruttium 
is the first known school. But the most valuable feature 
of the rule is the position of dignity which it assigns to 
work. It is scarcely possible to realize at the present day 
tlio dishonour into which toil of all kinds had sunk in the 
days of Benedict. Not only had the institution of slavery 
degraded many kinds of occupation, but the gradual 
disappearance from Italy of tho yeoman class, ruined and 
exiled by the concentration of great estates {latifwndia), 
or slain in the ceaseless battles of competitors for empire 
or of barbarian invaders, left few save serfs and bondsmen 
to till the soil, while the military habits of the invading 
tribes led them to contemn any life except that of a 
warrior. It is the special glory of Bene^ct that he 
taught the men of his day that work, sanctified by prayer, 
is the best thing which man can do, and the lesson has 
never been wholly lost sight of since. - 

The new institute spread with even more astonishing 
rapidity than the earlier monachism which it practically 
supplanted in the West, and its history thenceforward is, 
with one important exception, that of Western conventual 
life for some centuries. Moreover, besides marking the 
close of the first or tentative era of monachism, when all 
kinds of crude essays and experiments were being made, 
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and being itself the beginning of a new and settled order, 
it has the distinction of giving greater dignity and weight 
to the female side of monachism than had been the rule 
previously. Numerous and crowded as convento for 
women were in the early church, there is little evidence 
of their exercising any powerful influence as a factor in 
the practical religious life of the time, and though'^ few 
individual women of eminence, a Euphros3me or a Macrina, 
illustrate the annals of the common life in the East, yet 
as a class the Basilian nuns do not play at all so important 
a part in ecclesiastical history as the spiritual descendants 
of Scholastica, sister of Ben^ict; for the same flexibility 
and comparative gentleness of his rule which made it 
healthier for men than its precursors were still more 
effective when dealing with the more sensitive organization 
of women. Accordingly, the Benedictine nuns offer a 
far greater variety of type than their Eastern sisters, and 
exerted a much more visible influence upon society, even 
before those newer forms of the organization of women’s 
work in the church were devised which have given it 
much additional importance. Further, whereas the most 
serious and well-founded objection alleged against mona- 
chism is that by parting large companies of men and 
women irrevocably from each other, and treating this 
severance as an indispensable condition of the highest kind 
of life, it has tended to throw discredit on marriage and 
the family, and so to weaken society, which is based on 
family life alone, a strong counter-plea can be put in for 
the Benedictines. Not merely are they free, as already 
remarked, from the anti-social tendencies of Oriental 
monachism, which actually did disintegrate society in 
Egypt, but their institute was the one corrective in the 
early Middle Ages of those habits and ideas which tended 
to degrade the position of women. The cloister was not 
alone the single secure shelter for women who had no 
strong arm to rely on ; but it provided the only alternative 
profession to marriage, and that one recognized by public 
opinion as of even higher distinction, and opening to 
women positions of substantial rank and authority, less 
j)recariou8 than the possession of temporal estates, which 
might only serve to attract cupidity, and so invite attack. 
'Fhe abbess of a great Benedictine house was more than 
the equal of the wife of any save a very great noble ; and, 
as single women were thus not obliged to look to wedlock 
as the only path to safety and consequence, they were 
enabled to mate on more equal terms, and were less likely 
to be viewed as the mere toys or servants of the stronger 
sex. 

But the special eminence of the Benedictines, in which 
they were without even the semblance of rivalry till the 
Jesuits arose, is that they were a missionary, civilizing, and 
educational body. It is true that the first successful efforts 
to convert the barbarian conquerors of the empire somewhat 
jtrecede their entrance on that field of labour, and Ulfila 
amongst the Mccso-Goths, Valentinus in Bavaria, and Sever- 
inus in Aastria had achieved much even before Benedict 
was born ; but their work needed to be taken up on a larger 
scale, and by a permanent organization not liable to be 
imperilled by the death of any one missionary or group of 
missionaries. And the task of laying the very foundations 
of civilized society, ajiart from the question of religious 
conversion, was as yet quite un essayed. It was as teachers 
of what for those times was scientific agriculture, as 
drainers of feus and morasses, as clearers of forests, as 
makers of roads, as tillers of the reclaimed soil, as archi- 
tects of durable and even stately buildings, as exhibiting 
a visible typo of orderly government, as establisUiig the 
superiority of peace over war as the normal condition of 
life, as students in the library which the rule set up in 
every monastery, as the masters in schools open not 
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merely to their own postulants but to the children of 
secular families also, that they won their high pla^^ in 
history as benefactors of mankind. No doubt there was 
another side to this picture, even before the order began 
to deteriorate coUectjfVely ; but the good actually effected 
far exceeded the evils which may have accompanied 
it. The Benedictine institute was carried to Sicily by 
Placidus in 534; to France by Maurus, Simplicius, 
and their companions in 543; to Spain at a somewhat 
later and uncertain date ; but did not touch any of the 
Teutonic countries till the very end of the century. That 
work was chiefly accomplished by another agency, that of 
the Celtic monks, themselves disciples of a Cl^istianity 
presumably carried to Ireland from Gaul, and following 
a rule seemingly adapted from that of Pachomius. The 
early history and constitution of Irish and Scottish 
monachism are too obscure to be set down with any con- 
fidence, but it is at least clear that it was mainly tribal 
in organization, and even less subject to episcopal authority 
than the Eastern and Italian forms. The same holds good 
of the Welsh communities which survived the S^on 
invasions of Britain. Legend is abundant, trustworthy 
record is scanty, and only a few facts can be rescued from 
oblivion. Amongst them may be included the introduc- 
tion into Scotland of a species of monachism resembling 
I that of Augustine, by Ninian, first missionary of the 
i southern Piets, who borrowed his institute from Martin 
I of Tours, and set up a cathedral, a house of canons, and 
a school of learning at Whithorn {Candida Cana) in 
Galloway before the close of the 4th century, himself 
dying, it is thought, about 432 (iElred, Vit Nin,), The 
foundation of the second model of Welsh monachism 
(the first has gone below the horizon of history) is 
ascribed to the bishops Germanus of Auxerre and Lupus 
of Troyes, who visited Britain in 429 to combat the 
prevalent Pelagianism, itself a form of opinion due to a 
British monk. They are alleged to have been, directly or 
through their disciples, founders of great monasteries and 
schools at Hentland on the Wye, at Llantwit, Llancarvan, 
llocwinni, Bangor, Whitland, &c. ; while among the more 
famous names connected ydih these and similar houses 
may be mentioned Asaph, David, 111 tut, Dubric, Cadoc, 
Gildas the Wise, and Kentigern, the last-named being a 
zealous missionary. But Ireland was the true stronghold 
of Celtic monachism, and before the close of the 5th 
century was already thickly planted with religious houses. 
Armagh, Clonard, Aran, Lismore, Cluain-ednech, Clonfert, 
and, above all, Benchor or Bangor, the famous abbey of 
Comgall, on the coast of Down, near the entrance of 
Belfast Lough, are some of the more conspicuous founda- 
tions; and there are numberless stories recorded of the 
learning, the austerities, and the miracles of their inmates. 
The chief interest they have for the student of ecclesiastical 
history lies rather, however, in the colonies they sent forth 
than in their home operations, and it is to the great 
foundation of Columba (521-597) at Iona, the hive of 
missions and home of Western learning, more than 
to any Irish monastery, except Bangor, that the Celtic 
raid on heathenism is mainly due. The rule of Columba^ 
resembles the Benedictine in prescribing three kinds of 
employment — prayer, work, and reading ; while under the 
last-named head not only Scripture but all attainable 
secular learning was included, and it is also certain that the 
work of copying MSS, in a careful and beautiful fashion, 
which became so important a part of monastic occupation, 
reached maturity first at Iona. It remains only to say in 
this connexion that the discipline of Iona, apparently 
borrowed from Irish use, made the abbot supreme, not 

1 Published by Dean Reeves in Colton’s Visitation of Denryf p. 109, 
and in another form by Haddan and Stubbs, Councils^ &c., il p. 119. 
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m^ely over his monks, as in other rules, but over bishops 
aliw, whose office was simply that of ordaining such as 
were to be promoted to holy orders;^ they had no 
territorial jurisdiction as rulers, I\^use the monastery, 
not the diocese, was the primary locfU unit in Celtic Christ 
tianity, and thus a great founder or abbot was of more 
account and power than a bishop. Another famous pupil 
of Irish monachism, Columbanus, trained at Benchor along 
with hia companion Gallus, exercised a powerful influence 
on the religious life of his time (543-616), not only 
as the founder of important monasteries at Luzeuil, 
Fontenay, and Bobbio, and as scholar and missionary, but 
also as the author of a rule, more severe both in its pro- 
visions and in its penalties than the Benedictine, with 
which it disputed for a considerable time the first place, 
and which it might very probably have displaced, had not 
the Benedictine institute, as of Italian origin, found that 
favour at Rome which a Celtic code, bearing more than 
one trace of divergence from Latin usages, could scarcely 
expect. With the mention of another prominent name in 
the list of distinguished Celtic reformers and mission- 
aries, that of Fursey, abbot of Lagny near Paris (c\ 650), 
we close this sketch of the Celtic movement in the 6th 
and 7th centuries, merely adding that its extent and 
influence may be partly estimated from the number of 
monasteries founded in England and various parts of the 
Continent by Irish monks, and the list of Celtic saints 
recoverable from the different martyrologies and similar 
records. The former amount to more than one hundred ; 
the latter to nearly three hundred. 

Returning to the Benedictines, the most important event 
in their history after the consolidation of their institute 
was the favour they received from Gregory the Great, 
himself once a monk, who set himself to reform monastic 
discipline, then at a very low ebb save where the new 
foundation was at work. He enacted several regulations 
for the better government of monasteries, such as pro- 
hibiting the admission of any persons under eighteen, 
exacting two years^ novitiate, enforcing inclosure, visiting 
relinquishment of monachism with imprisonment for life, 
and finally, in the Lateran synod of 601, exempting 
monasteries in all cases from the jurisdiction of bishops (a 
measure due, it appears, to episcopal misconduct and 
oppression rather than to monastic ambition), thereby 
abolishing the measure of control which the eighth canon 
of Chalcedon and the legislation of Justinian I. in 535 
had left in the hands of the diocesan, and leaving only 
the still surviving check, that the bishop’s consent was 
required for tlm erection of any new monastery. The 
mission of the monk Augustine to England in 596 was, 
however, destined to produce more immediate and for- 
tunate results tharf this piece of legislation. It brought 
Latin monachism into a part of Britain whence Welsh 
monachism had been long extirpated, and though little 
success attended the original foundation at Canterbury, 
yet two other houses were destined to bo the cradles of 
great things. Jarrow-on-Tyne, founded by Benedict Biscop, 
trained the illustrious Bede, to whom is due the monastic 
school of York, which in its turn sent out Alcuin to recon- 
stitute European learning under the fostering hand of 
Charlemagne; Nutcell in Hampshire reared Boniface to bo 
the apostle of Germany, and founder of one of the most 
celebrated and powerful monasteries of the Middle Ages, 
that of Fulda. Nevertheless, decline set in very soon, 

1 So Bede tells us : * ‘ Habere autem solet ipsa insula rectorem 
temper abba tern presbyterum, cujus juri et omuls provincia et ipsi 
etiam episcopi, orcline inusitato, debeant esse subject!, juxta exemplum 
primi doctoris illius, qui non episcopus sed presbyter extitit et mona- 
chus (I/isl, ^ccl,, iii. 4) ; though, after all, the principle is precisely 
4hat of the Benedictine rule as applied to priests. 


and the 8th century was a time of deterioration amongst 
both the seculars and the regulars. To amend the former, 
Chrodegang, bishop of Metz, instituted in 760 an order 
of Canons Regular, living by a rule carefully based on and 
adapted from the Benedictine, with the bishop as abbot, 
the archdeacon as prior, and with a general likeness in all 
the details of community life, except that there was no 
obligation to poverty, and the canons were allowed to 
enjoy any private property and such fees as they might 
receive for the performance of religious rites. This rule 
became extremely popular, was sanctioned by the coun- 
cil of Aix-la-Chapelle in 816, and was adopted in most 
cathedrals of France, Germany, and Italy within fifty 
years after, besides making some way in England also. 
It prevailed till the institute of the Austin Canons was 
substituted for it. And, as regards the laxity amongst 
regulars at this time, there is extant a very interesting 
letter from Bede addressed to Ecgberht, archbishop of 
York, calling his attention to the excessive number of 
monasteries in northern England which were conducted 
witliout a rule, and were often merely fictitious institutions, 
founded by laymen with the object of obtaining charters 
of privilege wliich would exempt them from civil and 
military burdens, — such laymen then assuming, without 
warrant, the title and powers of abbots, and filling their 
liouses either with monks expelled from their own societies, 
or with lay retainers induced to receive the tonsure and 
promise obedience. Bede calls on the archbishop to con- 
vene a synod and institute a visitation for the correction 
of these abuses. The cause of the decline of the monasteries 
is to be sought in their popularity, which brought them 
great estates and other kinds of wealth, leading to the 
relaxation of the vow of poverty, which was interpreted 
as merely forbidding individual property ; in the growtli 
of pluralities ; and in yet another cause which at first does 
not seem to lead in the same direction — the growing 
custom of ordaining monks, hitherto laymen, to fit them 
better for missionary work. But this led, not only to 
much more intercourse with the society of a lax and 
turbulent ago than suited with claustral rules, but to 
ambition, as it became customary to fill several sees with 
monks from certain abbeys. The declension, notably in 
the habits of the superiors of wealthy houses, had become 
very marked, when a reformer arose in the person of a 
second Benedict, of Aniane in the modern department of 
the Herault (750-821), who, in gratitude for an escape 
from drowning in the Ticino in 774, adopted the mon- 
astic life, and changed his name Witiza to that of the 
great Nursian monk. But he accounted the Benedictine 
rule too easy, and adopted instead the severest practices 
of Eastern monachism. He quitted the house of Seine, 
where he had been professed, and betook himself with a 
couple of companions to Aniane, where by 782 he had 
built a monastery for a thousand monks, with depend- 
ent cells, and collected a considerable library, paying 
special attention to the acquisition of the rules of the 
cUfferent monastic bodies both of East and West. He was 
transferred by his warm patron, the emperor Louis the 
Pious, to an abbey built for him near Aiz-la-Chapelle, 
whence he acted as in some sense a superior-general and 
inspector of all the Benedictine houses, and drew up a 
harmony of all the rules he had collected to aid him in 
the task of reform. What he actually effected was the 
practical abolition of most of the competing codes, so as 
to leave -the Benedictine in nearly sole possession, and to 
procure the enactment of a large body of canons in the 
council of Aix-la-Cbapelle before mentioned, which laid 
down detailed provisions for the government of monasteries, 
whose very minuteness made them vexatious and ulti- 
mately intolerable, so that the reform lasted scarcely two 
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generations from its inception. Parallel with the time of de- 
clension and partial reform just described was the rise and 
decay of the noble and far-sighted school-system projected 
by Charlemagne, and entrusted to the superintendence 
of Alcuin. Its relation to monachism as distinguish^ 
from the history of education, is that one of its main 
features was the capitulary of 789, which directed that, 
besides the primary school attached to each monastery, 
all the more important houses were to found and open 
secondary ones also, with a higher range of subjects, even 
if such schools were interior or claustral, and only for 
the junior monks and novices, not exterior and free to the 
general public. Several of these schools rose to consider- 
able efficiency and repute, notably those of Fulda, St Gall, 
Tours, and Rheims, discharging to some extent the 
functions of universities. But the weakness of the later 
Carolings involved this plan in the troubles which ended 
in the break-up of the empire of the Franks, and the 10th 
century saw the end of it. In England monachism shared 
the common destiny of decay. It had been marked during 
the period known as the Heptarchy by a degree of royal 
favour unparalleled elsewhere ; for it may almost be said 
that the number of kings, queens, and persons of royal 
race who here betook themselves voluntarily to the cloister 
— and not under political compulsion, as often in con- 
temi)orary France — exceeds the aggregate of those in all 
other countries. Yet it is likely that the fashion set in 
thiswise helped to hasten decay, by inducing many persona 
to adopt the monastic life with little taste for its restric- 
tions ; and it is certain that secularity (chiefly manifesting 
itself in costly dress), riotousness, and drinking had become 
frequent amongst the English monks of the 8th and the 
early part of the 9th century. The decay was further 
precipitated by the spread of the institute of Chrodegang, 
which thinned the supply of recruits to monachism proper, 
as the easier life of canons regular was preferred. The 
same cause affected the convents of nuns, for an order of 
canonesses was established about this time on similar lines. 
The one bright spot in the history of 9th century mona- 
chism is the conversion of Sweden by Anskar, a monk 
trained in the famous house of Old Corbie in Picardy, 
which, albeit Benedictine, had been mainly planted by a 
colony from the stricter Columbanian house of Luxeuil, 
and had thus kept the traditions of a purer time almost 
unimpaired. 

The 10th century — emphatically the “Dark Age” or 
“ Age of Lead ” — was the time when monachism, both in 
East and West, touched its lowest point. Three causes 
contributed to this in the West : — first may be placed the 
raids of the NortJimen ; next, the growth of the feudal 
system, converting abbots into secular lords in virtue of 
the lands held by their monasteries being chargeable with 
feudal obligations ; and lastly, the seizure and improprifli- 
tion of monastic revenues by kings, princes, and bishops. 
The last of these causes was at work in the East also, 
further complicated, as we learn from the decrees of a 
council held at Constantinople in 861, by the founda- 
tion of monasteries intended from the first merely as 
sources of pecuniary advantage to the founders; although 
the success of Greek monks in the conversion of Bul- 
garia, Moravia, and, somewhat later, southern Russia, 
showed that the cloister had not become quite effete 
even under the conditions of the Byzantine empire in 
that era. 

What the state of things was in the West, even at the 
outset of the 10th century, may be learned from, the 
language of the council of Trosley, near Soissons, in 
909. It speaks of the ruin of many abbeys by the 
heathen, and of the disorderly condition of many which 
survived. Monks abandon their profession ; married lay 


abbots, with guards and huntiDg retinue, occupy the 
cloisters of monks, canons, and nuns ; and the nuel are 
universally disregarded. But, as constantly before, so 
then, reformers were ^t hand. Bemo first abtet of Quny 
in France, Dunstan^ in England, and, somewhat later, 

Anno archbishop ef Cologne in Germany, undertook, 
and to a considerable extent effected, the work of reform. 

Only the first of these, however, calls for special notice 
here ; and it will suffice to say that Bemo, after having 
been abbot of Beaume, was set by William the Pious, 
duke of Aquitaine, over his new foundation of Cluny in 
910, where he speedily initiated a reform of the Bene- 
dictine rule, whose very name, and even the memory 
of the reforms of Benedict of Aniane, had been forgotten 
in nearly all the so-called religious houses of the time. 

This new rule is the first example of the establishment of 
an order within an already existing order, of which it still 
formed part, many subsequent instances of which occur 
later. It was stricter than the original code in several 
particulars, notably as regards fasting and silence ; and it 
laid especial stress on liturgical splendour. Cluny became 
the h^ of a large number of dependent houses, and, 
under the government of Bemo^s successors, Odo, Aymard, 
Majolus (who refused the papacy), Odilo, and Hugh I., 
rose to great eminence, but was nearly brought to ruin 
by Pontius, abbot in 1109, who was soon deposed, and 
succeeded by Hugh II., and then by Peter the Venerable, 
who completed the work of drafting the statutes of the 
new order, begun long before, but not finished, by his pre* 
decessors. In his time (1093-1156) the Cluniacs spread 
over not only the whole of France, but had houses in 
Italy, Spain, England, Palestine, and in Constantinople 
itseH, and the “ Arch- Abbot,” as be was called, had more 
than 300 churches, colleges, and monasteries under his 
authority. It is enough to say, with regard to Dunstan's 
reforms in England, that they were directed to two objects: 
the substitution of monks for secular canons, and the 
introduction of the Benedictine rule, till then practically 
unknown in England, into the monasteries, — ^for the mona* 
chism introduced by Augustine belonged to an earlier 
type. 

The llthujentury is noticeable for several events in the New 
history of monachism ; first of which stands the foundation orders, 
of the Order of Camaldoli by Romuald, early in the Hth 
century, a strict community of hermits, living by the 
system of an Eastern laura of detached cells; but this 
society has never been much importance. The Order 
of Vallombrosa, founded ^ " John Gualbert in 1039, is 
more remarkable, as being the first to introduce the 
grade of “lay-brothers,” which plays so large a part in 
later monastic annals, — the object being at once to open 
the cloister to a class previously barrdd by the obligation 
to recite the office in choir, which necessitated a certain 
degree of education, and to lighten the strain on the 
choir-brethren by relegating the rough work of the monas- 
tery to an inferior grade of inmates, thus securing more 
time for reading and meditation for the cultured monks 
A series of struggles between bishops and abbots in thu 
century in reepect of monastic jurisdiction — the practice 
having constantly vacillated in despite of Gregory the 
Great^s decision 400 years earlier — ^issued mainly, though 
not wholly, in favour of exemption, and the reforms pushed 
everywhere rehabilitated monachism in popularity. The 
great stimulus given to the spirit of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and energy by the Hildebrandine movement con- 
tinued not only during the reign of Gregory VII., but for 
a considerable time after: amongst its results were the 
Order of Grammont, founded in 1074, but not transferred 
to the place whence it is named till 1124 ; the far more 
celebrated and infiuential Carthusians, a peculiarly ascetic 
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oonjpiunity, established by Brono at the Chartreuse, near 
Orenoble, in 1084, which st^ boasts that it is the only 
order which has never been refonped on the ground of 
deviation from its original institut^; and the Order of 
Fontevraud, founded for both monks and nuns (more 
strictly, canons and canonesses) by BSbert of Arbrissel in 
1100. Regarding the last named two remarkable facts 
may be cit^: that the founder in 1115 entrusted the 
superior-generalship of the whole institute to the abbess 
of the nuns; and that he provided that new abbesses 
should always be elected from secular women, as having 
more practical knowledge of affairs and capacity for ad- 
ministration than women trained in a cloister. There is | 
yet one order more belonging to this period of new 
foundations, of higher note than most — that of the Ciater- j 
cians, founded by Robert of Molesme in 1098 at Citeaux, 
near Dyon. This society, chiefly famous as that to which 
Bernard of Clairvaux belonged, carried its asceticisn; into 
a region whence the other monastic bodies had banished 
it, t£it of Divine service. The barest simplicity in build- 
ings, church furniture, and worship was enjoined by the 
rule ; plain linen or fustian vestments, iron chandeliers, 
brass or iron censers, no plate save a chalice and a tube 
(and those of silver rather than of gold), no pictures, stained 
glass, or images, and only a few crosses of painted wood, 
and the most rigid simplicity in charting, — such was the 
ceremonial code with which they challenged the costly ritual 
of Cluny. A more durable innovation was the institution 
of “ General Chapters,” to which every abbot of a Cistercian 
house had a right to be summoned to share in the delibera- 
tions held at the chief establishment, and which he was 
even bound to attend, that, while each dependent house 
thus obtained a representation in the parliament of the 
order, it could be called on to render to the central authority 
an account of its own doings. The Austin Canons, already 
mentioned, were probably founded at Avignon about 1061, 
and the Order of Pr6montr^ by Norbert in 1120. This 
society was simply a stricter body of Austin Canons, stand- 
ing towards them much as Cluny did to the Benedictines. 
But there are yet two other institutes of this active period 
which differ from all previous foundations. So far, the new 
orders are merely modifications, more or less feweej)ing, of 
the original Egyptian system, but the crusades gave birth to 
two entirely unprecedented forms of raonachism : — the Mili- 
tary Orders, of which the most celebrated are the Templars, 
the Hospitallers, and the Teutonic Knights ; and convents 
of women, affiliated to these orders, who were api)ointed to 
serve in the lazar-houses, hospitals, and similar institutions 
attached to them, and whose rule, for the first time in 
monastic history, was drawn up on a distinctly active and 
not a contemplative ])a8is. Work of the sort had been done 
long before, but only as a casual accident, not as the primary 
object of a community. 

f The military orders arose in a more accidental fashion 
than any other variety of monachism, being due to the 
desire felt to lessen the perils which attend^ pilgriniago 
to Jerusalem, then almost as much part of the religious 
craving of Christendom as the hajj to Mecca is with devout 
Moslems. The Templars were at first design^ only as an 
armed escort to protect the visitors from attack, and the 
idea of permanent guardianship of the Holy Places did not 
shape itself till later; while the Hospitallers (afterwards 
famous as Knights of Rhodes and of Malta, as the main 
bulwark of Christendom against the Turks, and as main- 
taining the police of the Mediterranean against all pirates 
and rovers), borrowed the first idea of their institute from 
the knightly order of St Anthony of Vienne, founded in 
Dauphin^ about 1095, and devoted themselves originally to 
tending sick pilgrims at Jerusalem, The Teutonic Knights 
date from the third crusade, and owe their foundation to 
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the sufferings of the duke of Swabia’s army at the 
of Acre, as it would seem that the Hospitallers were either 
unable or unwilling to supply the needed assistance. These 
knights, when at l^t the !l^tem crusades were abandoned, 
turned their arms against the heathen of Prussia, which 
they conquered, as also Livonia, Courland, and Pomerania, 
besides keeping the Slavonic enemies of Germany in check 
by frequent raids into Lithuania and Poland, holding their 
ground as a sovereign order for three centuries, till the 
Reformation brought about their fall. The common char- 
acteristic of all these orders was the union of the seemingly 
incompatible qualities of the monk and the soldier in the 
same persons, of the convent and the barrack in the same 
house. But the contrast was not so sharp to mediseval 
eyes as it would be to modern ones ; for while knighthood 
was surrounded with religious ceremonies and sanctions on 
the one hand, and on the other the feudal rank of bishops 
and abbots made them in some sense military chiefs, occa- 
sionally even taking the field in person, there was no great 
difficulty in accei)ting the permanent combination of what 
was often found casually united. The military orders passed 
away when their work was ended : the Templars, as the 
victims of a great crime, closed by a ghastly tragedy ; the 
Hospitallers, and those Spanish and Portuguese orders which 
were enrolled as regiments against the Arab invaders of the 
Peninsula, though titularly still existing, yet really ceased 
to be more than a name when the Moslem power in Europe 
was finally broken. But the active organization of women 
was a more fruitful germ, and has never since ceased to 
put forth new developments, varying with the noticed wants 
of each period. To this epoch belongs also the beginning 
of that policy of the Roman see of utilizing the monastic 
orders, won over by special privileges and exemptions, as a 
body of supporters — almost a militia- - more to be relied on 
than the secular clergy, and thereby the seed of conflict 
between seculars and regulars, destined to work much evil 
later, was sown, and also the beginning made of that dena- 
tionalization of monachism which tended from the first to 
its unpopularity and decay. 

It was found that a new order was the best safety-valve 
for enthusiasm which might become dangerous if di^ 
couraged, but which could be made a valuable ally if 
allow^ to take shape in a fresh society, hoping to suq)a88 
all its precursors ; and it is worth remarking that the one 
occasion wlien this wise policy was departed from, when 
Peter Waldo vainly souglit in 1179 recognition and sanction 
from Pope Alexander III. for his proposed institute of 
mission preachers, gave rise to a sect (tlie Waldenses) 
which is still existing, and which has given trouble to the 
Homan Chip'ch quite disproportionate to its numbers and 
influence. The Cannelites, founded by Berthold of Calabria 
on Mount Carmel about 1180, and incorporated under rule 
by Albert, Latin patriarch of Jerusalem in 1209, were the 
last order of importance which sprang up at this time; for 
the Gilbertines, an English order founded at Sempringham 
in Lincolnshire in 1148, curious chiefly for their double 
monasteries for men and women; the Begmnes, c. 1170 
(who are, however, notable for their semi-secular and 
parochial organization, whence many later active bodies 
have borrowed hints); the Humiliati, c, 1196; and the 
Trinitarians, for the ransom of captives amongst the Moors 
and Saracens, founded by John de Matha and Felix do 
Valois in 1197, never rose to great influence or popularity, 
though the Servites, an order of the year 1223, became 
powerful in Italy. This period of rapid multiplication 
was quickly followed by one of equally rapid decay; 
the first to show clear tokens of degeneracy being the once 
rigid Cistercians, who never recovered their old moral foot- 
j ing, and who, it may be mentioned, were accountable for 
I much of that hatred of the Church of the Pale in Ireland 
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by the natives, which, given fresh fuel by the Reformation, 
has lasted to the present day.^ 

Yet another fresh departure in the history of monachism, 
in some respects the most momentous of ail, was taken in 
the 13th century by the institution of the Mendicant Orders, 
or Friars. Pope Innocent III., in the 13th of the 70 
constitutions or canons he promul^ted at the Lateran 
council in 1215, had expressly forbidden the foundation 
of any new orders, bidding all who desired to embrace 
the monastic life join some approved community, and 
similarly directing that such as desired to found new 
houses should take their nile and constitution from one of 
the recognized societies. But circumstances were too strong 
for him, and this very pope was destined himself to sanction 
two of the most remarkable societies which the Latin 
Church has ever produced. The time was an anxious one. 
The speculative activity of the age, coupled ^^ith the abuses 
in the church, was multiplying sects, fonnidable in numbers, 
and still more from the contrast their austere mode of life 
2 )resentcd, not only to that of the secular society of the day, 
but to that of the ecclesiastics, notably those of rank, 
whose pomp and luxury gave rise to the first faint stirrings 
of a revolutionary sifirit amongst the commons, which the | 
great pope, who was then the most conspicuous figure in | 
Europe, did not fail to observe. No effectual weapon of 
resistance seemed at hand ; the parochial clergy, yielding | 
to the difficulties which an isolated rural life throws in the 
way of intellectual effort (far graver then than even now), 
had almost everywhere sunk into sloth and incapacity ; tlio 
monastic orders were content, in the better instances, with 
maintaining their own internal discipline, and had no surplus 
energy for external work, while in the w’orse examples (as 
in that of the Cistercians, just referred to) they served 
rather as beacons of warning than as imtterns for imitation ; 
and, in short, there was an cvcr-increasing mass of home 
mission work to be done, and no one to do it. 

But the two men who were to do it were already at 
hand in the persons of Francis Bernardone of Assisi and 
Dominic Guzman of Osma. The ruling idea in the mind 
of the former was the elevation of poverty to the first 
j>lace amongst Christian graces, as the most obvious way 
of conforming the life of a Christian to that of the founder 
of his faith ; the more intellectual Spaniard dreamed of 
an aggressive body of skilfully-trained preachers, able at 
once to grapple with the subtle dialectic of the enemies of 
the estai)lished creed, and to appeal in clear and homely 
language to the uneducated, amongst whom the Albigenses 
and other sectaries were making considerable conquests. 
Francis, the i>oet and devotee, in renouncing even the 
scantiest provision which the strictest orders of his time 
secured for their members, and bidding his followers to 
live on alms daily begged, taking, in the most literal sense, 

^ There is a very curious letter from Aruulf, bishop of Lisieux, to 
Pope Alexander HI. (1 1.59-1181), asking him to dissolve the Benedictine 
abbey of Grestain in that diocese, and to draft its inmates into other 
houses, which illustrates both the kind of abuses which were sometimes 
found and the desire of the authorities to suppress them. He charges 
tlie monks with lack of charity and hospitality, in that they re.served 
even the broken scraps from the common table as perquisites for their 
private friends ; that they habitually quarrelled, and wounded one 
another with their knives, being prevented from homicide only by the 
knife-blades having no i)oint ; that one monk had actually murdered 
the cook, who had complained of his visits to the cook’s wife ; that the 
abbot did not provide for the daily wants of the community, but allowed 
the monks to roam abroad, picking up food for themselves as Insst they 
might ; that some of them had caused the death of a sick woman by 
planging her into ice-cold water under pretext of working a miraculous 
cure ; that the abbot was frequently absent on pretence of business, 
but really living a loose life ; that he had been thus two years in 
Hnglaud, till recalled by the bishop, who was forced to send him away 
■gmin, after appointing a deputy ; that this deputy, when drunk, had 
wounded two of the monks, who thereupon murdered him ; so that the 
house was practleally past reformation, and ouaht to be dissolved. 


no thought for the morrow, appealed to the poj^r 
imagination, always ready to kmdle at the sight of genuine 
self-sacrifice ; Dominic^ with not less insight as a thinker 
whose first care was for doctrinal orthodoxy, as that of 
Francis was for personal piety, saw that there was a 
demand ready to spiihg up for more exact and intelligent 
religious teaching than could then be had, save in a few 
great cities. The occasion which urged him to the task 
he undertook is noteworthy. He h^ long been**a canon, 
of Osma, the strictest and sternest member of an ascetic 
community, when in 1203 he had to go on a journey with 
his bishop, which brought them into the very midst of the 
Albigenses in the county of Toulouse, where they saw how 
jiowerless the clergy were to contend against their rivals. 
On their road home the bishop and Dominic met the 
three papal legates returning discomfited from Languedoc, 
but attended with as much pomp as a triumphal progress 
would have justified. Dominic rebuked theip sternly, telb 
ing them that it was not by splendid retinues and costly 
garb that the heretics won their converts, but by zealous 
l)reaching, by humility, by austerity, and by at least 
seeming holiness. Both the new founders sought and 
obtained at Rome, after some difficulty, the approval of 
their new institutes, and that in the very year 1215 which 
had seen the formal prohibition of all fresh orders. 
Francis s]>eedily returned to his home, but Dominic, whose 
idea liad by this time expanded from that of converting 
merely the Albigenses of Provence and Languedoc to that 
of influencing the whole "world of nominal Christians and 
outer heathen, settled himself in Rome, where the pope 
appointed him to the important office of Master of the 
Sacred Palace, which has ever since been held by a 
Dominican, and carries with it the authority of chief 
censorship of the press. The two new foundations 
borrowed from each other, Francis copying Dominic's 
scheme of itinerant preachers, and Dominic imposing on 
his disciples the mendicant poverty of Assisi. These two 
particulars, the total absence — at any rate at first — of such 
endowments as had proved a snare to the older societies, 
and the substitution of itinerancy for inclosure, are the 
features which distinguish the friars from the monks who 
preceded them The Franciscan institute was a bold 
attempt to democratize the church ; Dominic's Friar 
Preachers, though recruited freely from men of a humble 
grade, have always had somewhat more of an aristocratic 
tone about them, due to their intellectual calling; they 
have held a high place in Christian art, counting amongst 
them such names as Fra Angelico and Baccio della Porta ; 
and their reputation for orthodoxy and for a purer type 
of moral theology than the Jesuit one has always stood 
high. They also count amongst their members the two 
most eminent divines of the Midcfle Ages, Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, and they have been fruitful 
in 2 >roducing zealous missionaries ; but the one great blot 
on their career is that they have been the directors and 
officials of the Inquisition ever since the formal constitu- 
tion of that tribunal as a permanent organization. The 
Franciscans, less distinguished for mental triumphs than 
their competifors, have yet some famous names, chief of 
which are Duns Scotus and Roger Bacon — ^for Bonaven- 
tura, though set by the Franciscans as the ^‘Seraphic 
Doctor” in competition with Aquinas, the “Angelic 
Doctor” of the Dominicans, is scarcely entitled to very 
high intellectual rank — ^and at one time they seemed likely 
to establish as firm a hold on the university of Oxford as 
the Dominicans did on that of Paris. The swiftest sudbess 
and popularity attended the two new orders; privileges 
and exemptions were showered on them from Rome; 
wealth, in despite of their vow of mendicancy, was 
emulously thrust upon them by the laity ; and, above all, 
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a Axnarkable and widespreejj^ religious revival, a dead-lift 
to ministerial efficiency in^* every direction, repaid their 
early labours, while they had between them almost a 
monopoly of the popedom for neajily two hundred years. 
And one peculiarity of their organization gave them a 
degree of strength which no other orders possessed. Each 
monastery of the older societies was practically isolated 
and independent of all others, unless it were itself a 
dependent priory or cell belonging to a greater house. 
Some societies had, it is true, general chapters, but these 
were rare, and at best only effectual in establishing a 
certain uniformity of practice in all houses of the same 
rule. But the Friars, like the Templars and Hospitallers of 
an earlier day, and like the Jesuits of a later one, were 
enrolled in something of military fashion, under a superior- 
general, with wide powers, who direct^ and controlled 
their actions from one central point. Every group of 
neighbouring friaries was formed into a congregation, 
under a local head or provincial, and ho was always in 
direct communication with the general, so that a common 
government united the whole body into a compact mass. 
But their very success was fatal to their character. The 
vow of poverty was the first part of their institute to 
break down. Even before they began to bo counted 
amongst the richest orders of Christendom, there is 
indisputable evidence — that of Bonaveiitura, himself 
general of the Franciscans — that the mendicant system 
was working nothing but mischief. lie tells us, writing 
while the order was still very young, and within fifty 
years of the founder's death, that it was even more en- 
tangled in money cares and business concerns than the 
endowed communities, precisely because there were no 
funds available to fall back on in emergencies ; that the 
brethren, discouraged from work by mendicancy, were 
habitually idle; that they roamed about in disorderly 
fashion under pretext of questing; that they were such 
brazen and shameless beggars as to make a Franciscan as 
much dreaded by travellers as a highwayman ; that they 
made undesirable acquaintances, thus giving rise to evil 
reports and scandal ; that conventual offices had to be en- 
trusted to untried, unspiritual, and incompetent brethren ; 
that vast sums -were lavished on costly buildings; and that 
the friars were greedy in the pursuit of burial fees and of 
legacies, so tliat they encroached upon the rights of the 
parochial clergy. If such were the mischiefs at work before 
the first zeal had begun to cool, it may readily be gatlicrcd 
how entire was the failure at a later time. Indeed, as 
regards the Franciscans, not only did they endeavour to 
evade the stringency of their institute even in their 
founder’s lifetime, but the whole society was soon divided 
into two hostile oamps, one of which desired to adhere 
closely to the original rule, while the other was content to 
fall in with the habits of the “ possessioners,” as they had 
been wont contemptuously to name the endowed orders. 
And what is very curious in this connexion is that the 
friars who were loyal to the principle of poverty broke 
away for the most part from the church, forming new 
sects, such as the Fratricelli, or attaching^ themselves to 
elder ones, like the Beghards and the Apostolici, which 
handed on in secret the Gnostic traditions of the third 
century, apparently stamped out in the crusade against 
the Albigenses, while those who openly disregarded the 
will of their founder remained ste^fastly in the Latin 
church No order, except the Benedictines, has had so 
many branches and reforms as the Franciscans ; amongst 
which it will suffice to name the Capuchins, the Minims, 
the Observants, and the Eecollects; while the Poor 
Clares, the nuns of the institute, have also divided into 
darissines and Urbanists. The institution of Tertiari^ 
seculars afiffiiated to the order as honorary members, while I 


continuing to live in the world, and adopting a certain 
modified daily rule, was a powerful factor in the success 
and strength of the order, and was adopted, but with less 
conspicuous results, by the Dominicans The rivalry of 
these two great belies with each other, prolonged with 
much bitterness for centuries, and their disputes with the 
parochial clergy, whom they long displaced in general 
repute and intluence, belong ra^er to general church 
history than to the annals of monachism, and may be 
passed by with this brief allusion ; while it suffices to say 
that all the support they, and the other less important 
communities of the same kind, such as the Carmelite and 
Austin Friars, received from the popes, whose most effective 
allies they were in every country where their houses were 
found, was not able to avert their decline in general 
estimation ; and there is no figure in later medifeval 
literature on which the vials of contempt and indignation 
are so freely poured as on the begging friar, and that, it 
must bo said, deservedly. 

As the 13th century is the apogee of later monachism, 
so the decline begins steadily at the very outset of the 
14th (which is also the date of ordination becoming the 
normal custom for choir-monks, instead of the exception, 
as formerly), continuing down to the crash of the Reforma- 
tion.^ The great schism of the West, the rise of the 
WickliflStes and Lollards in England, and of the body 
later known as Hussites in Bohemia, could not fail to act 
injuriously on the monastic orders ; and, though the 
creation of fresh ones continued, none of those founded 
during this era were influential, and few durable. It 
will suffice to name some of the more prominent : — the 
Olivctatis in 1313, who were rigid Benedictines ; the nuns 
of Bridget of Sweden in 1363, who followed a rule compiled 
from those of Basil and Augustine ; the Hieronymito 
monks in 1374; the Brethren of the Common Life, 
founded by Gerard Groot in 1376, who did much for 
education and in home mission work, but are chiefly 
famous now in virtue of one member of their society, 
Thomas a Kemj)is ; the Hieronymite Hermits in 1373-1377 ; 
the Minims in 1435; the Barnabites, a preaching and edu- 
cational order, in 1484; the Theatins (a body of Clerks 
Regular who aimed at little more than raising the tone of 
clerical life, made but slight pretension to austerity, and 
are, indeed, mainly noticeable as having suggested to Igna- 
tius Loyola several points which he ado})te(l in regulating 
the mode of life to be pursued by the members of his 
institute) in 1524 ; and the Capuchins in 1525. 

In the Reformation era itself the monastic bodies had 
sunk so low in the estimation of even the rulers of the 
church that one clause in the report of the committee of 
cardinals ai)j)ointed by Pope Paul III. (a body composed 
of Sadolet, Contarini, Reginald Pole, Giberti, Fregoso, 
Badia, Aleandro, and Caraffaj afterwards Paul IV.), 
delivered in 1538, was worded as follows : — 

“Another abuse which needs correction is in the religious orders, 
because they have deteriorated to such an extent that they are a 
grave scandal to seculars, and do the greatest harm by their 
example. We are of opinion that they should be all abolished, 
not 80 as to injure [the vested interests of] any one, but by forbidding 
them to receive novices ; for in this wise they can bo quickly done 


^ The language of Nicolas de Clamenges (1860-1440) — ^rector of the 
university of Paris, known as the “ Doctor llieologus *’ — ^in his treatise 
De Gorrupto EedeHm Statu^ paints the moral decay of the monastic 
bodies, and especially of the Mendicants, in the very darkest colours. 
He not only charges them with waste, idleness, gluttony, drunkenness, 
and profligacy, but alleges the condition of convents of nuns to be such 
that there was little practical difference between allowing a girl to take 
the veil and openly consigning her to a life of public vice. And the 
Revelations of Bridget of Sweden (1802-1878), approved by the coun- 
cils of Constance and Basel, and by Popes Urban VI., Martin V., and 
Paul V., fully conftrm the darkest features of this testimony as regards 
the reli^ous houses of the 14 th century. 
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away with without wrong to any one, and good radons can be put 
in their place. At present we think the best thing to \)e done is 
to dismiss all the unprofessed youths from their monasteries. 


As this formal document showed the current of high 
ecclesiastical opinion, so the lay view took expression in 
the EpistoUt Ohseurorum Virorum of Ulrich von Hutten, 
which was to the Dominicans of the 16th century almost 
what the Provindales of Pascal were to the Jesuits of the 
17th ; while they came also under the more delicate scalpel 
of Erasmus’s wit. Not that the objections were wholly 
new, for it is evident from Thomas Aquinas’s defence of 
monachism against its detractors that they were nearly all 
used in the 13th century. The interests involved were, 
however, too vast and complicated, the supposed impolicy 
of an admission on so large a scale of the charges alleged 
against monachism by the men of the New Learning too 
serious, to allow of any such sweeping measure of reform 
as that proposed by the cardinals being carried out. A 
certain amount of discouragement shown towards the older 
societies; the enactment of some partial corrections by 
the council of Trent, not touching any principle whatever, 
but apparently saying something because public feeling 
looked for something to be said ; and, above all, the crea- 
tion of a new type of order, the famous Company of 
the Jesuits (1534), represent the total action taken by 
the Koman Church during the actual crisis of the Refor- 
mation. Apart from such direct revolts from the Latin 
obedience as those in Bom, Zurich, Denmark, and Sweden, 
which at once involved the monasteries in the general 
overthrow of the old system of things religious, the most 
remarkable proceedings in the reaction against monachism 
were those taken in England, at a time when no breach 
with the Roman Curia was thought of. So far back as 
the 13th century Kings John and Edward I., and yet 
again in 1337 Edward III., had confiscated the “alien 
priories,” as those houses were called which were depend- 
encies of foreign monasteries, and the last named let out 
their lands and tenements until the peace with France in 
1361, when he restored their estates ; and similar raids were 
made on them both in his reign and in that of Richard II. 
Henry IV. showed them more favour; but in 1410 the 
House of Commons proposed the confiscation of all the 
temporalities held by bishops, abbots, and priors, petition- 
ing the crown to employ their revenues in paying a 
standing army of knights and soldiers, in augmenting the 
incomes of some of the nobles and gentry, in endowing a 
hundred hospitals, and in making small yearly payments to 
the secular clergy. This fact attests the unpopularity 
of the church and the religious orders at the time, and, 
though the large scheme was dropped, yet in 1416 parlisr 
ment dissolved all the alien priories, and vested their 
estates in the crowm. They were for the most part 
applied to ecclesiastical purposes; but some portion, at 
any rate, passed into private hands, and was permanently 
alienated. Hence there was nothing to create surprise, 
much less opposition, when Cardinal Wolscy in 1523 
obtained bulls from the pope authorizing the suppression 
of forty small monasteries and the application of their 
revenues to educational foundations, on the plea that 
these lesser houses were quite useless, and not homes of 
either religion or learning, whereas a learned clergy was 
imperatively needed to combat the new religious opinions 
wluch were making rapid way. And that the monasteries 
had been subject to serious vicissitudes all along appears 
from the fact that only about one half of all the founda- 
tions known to have been made in England were in 
existence at the date of the dissolution. There is little 
reason to trust the charges of immorality brought against 
the monks when Henry YIII. had once resolved on the 
pillage of the monasteries, seeing how the path opened 


by Wolsey could be followed The characters of 
kli^ hi m sel f , of Cromwell, hi:^ chief agent in the disao* 
lution, and of Layton, Jiegh, and others of the visitors 
appointed to inquire ii^to the condition of the houses, are 
such as to deprive their statements of all credit; and, 
besides, the earlier Ac^ of dissolution, granting the smaller 
monasteries to the king, limits the charges of misconduct 
to them, expressly acquitting the larger houses. Never- 
theless, when the appetite for plunder had increased with 
the first taste of b^ty, accusations of precisely the same 
sort were brought up against the great monasteriec^ 
though in no instance has any verifiable proof been pre- 
serv^^ But there can be no reasonable doubt (especially 
in view of the visitations of Archbishop Warham and other 
pre-Reformation prelates), that the religious houses, viewed 
simply as corporate estates, had been very badly managed 
for a considerable time, were heavily encumbered, and a 
weight round the neck of financial progress in England ; 
and that, as spiritual agencies, they had mainly outlived 
their usefulness, so that, lamentable as were the circum- 
stances of their destruction, and scandalous as was the 
waste of the property seized, there is little reason to sup- 
pose that any practical benefit would have flowed from 
their continuance, whatever might have been the advantages 
of an honest and economical measure of reform, or even of 
transfer to other purposes on the principle of cp prls? 

The negative evidence of the effeteness of the older 
orders supplied by their very small share in the counter- 
Reformation, which lay virtually in the hands of the 
Jesuits alone, is reinforced by the reports made by the 
emissaries of the new company to their superiors, which 
attest that the accusations of the German reformers against 
both the secular and regular clergy on the score of ignor- 
ance and dissoluteness were only too well founded. 
Accordingly several new societies were instituted during 
the latter half of die 16th century, aiming at putting new 
wine into the old bottles of the Carmelites, Cistercians, 
Augustinians, Dominicans, and Benedictines ; but none of 
them proved of much importance. A larger measure of 
success attended some established on an active basis, such 
as the Fathers of Christian Doctrine, a catechizing order 
erected by Piu^ V. in 1571 ; two communities for tending 
the sick, one founded in Italy by Camillo de’ Lelli in 
1584, the other, the Brothers of Charity, by John of 
God at Granada in 1538, but not formally sanctioned till 
1572; and still more prosperity attended the Ursuline 
Nuns, a community chiefly devoted to the education of 
young girls, founded at Brescia by Angela de’ Merici in 
1537, and confirmed by Paul III. in 1544. Yet, with the 
single exception of the Jesuits, no new society could be said 
to have laid hold in any degree of the popular mind, nor 
were the attempts to revivify the elder bodies continued. 
It remained for two newer still to rehabilitate the waning 
respect for monachism of all kinds, and that by borrowing 
one chief feature of the Jesuit organization, the abandon- 
ment of that principle of isolation from the outer world 
which lies at the root of true monachism.^ Of these the 


^ A full examination of the case against the monasteries will be 
found in Dixon, History of the Church of Englandf vol. i. pp. 824- 
883. 

* The number of houses suppressed and overtnrown by the two Acts 
of 1586 and 1588 was as follows : — 186 Benedictine houses, 178 Angus- 
tinians, 101 Oistercians, 88 Dominican, Franciscan, Carmelite, and 
Austin friaries, 82 Pramonstratensians, 28 Knights Hospitallers, 
25 Gilbertines, 20 Cluniacs, 9 Carthusians, 8 Fontevraud, 8 
Minoresses, 2 Bonhommes, 1 Brigittine ; total, 616. Their aggregate 
revenues were valued at £142,914, 128. 9d. annually. 

* Soon kfter the Jesuits rose into note and popularity, a very curious 
and little known extension of their institute was made in Flanders. 
Two English ladies, acting with the sympathy and counsel if not at 
the recommendation of F. Gerard, rector of the Jesuit college at 
Li4ge, founded a community which they named Jesuitesses, adoptirg 
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hy Bbilip Km in 1558, Imt 
^iifc ^t|{tto?ed Igr ftntkori^ tiU 1577, and co|ded inde- 
^imidmtlybyOaraiiialdadler^ 1611. Tbstt 

wW<B tio towB imposed oil tlie ^embers of this society, 
though they lived ttiider rule, aqd they employed them- 
wdves in doing all kinds of cleric^ work under episcopal 
supervision. The Italian house is chiefly celebrated as 
having included the famous Cardinal Baronius amongst 
its easiest recruits ; but the French one held a high place 
in the religious revival of the 17 th century, well-nigh 
rivalling the Benedictines of St Maur in learning (with 
such representatives as Simon, Thomassin, Morin, and 
Malebranche), and the reformed Cistercians of Port-Royal 
in piety, though sharing with the latter the reproach of 
Jansenism. But the second was far more influential, and 
has been fruitful ever since in the works of its cop 3 rists as 
well as in its own. It was the institute of the Sisters 
of Charity, established by Vincent de Paul in 1634, on 
the lines of the ancient community of the Hospitaller 
Nuns of St Augustine, but ydth some remarkable modi- 
fications, not only in respect of the vows, which were only 
yearly and inward, but in the spirit of their discipline, as 
formulated in his own memorable words, — “ Your convent 
must be the houses of the sick ; your cell, the chamber of 
suffering ; your chapel, the parish church ; your cloister, 
the streets of the city, or the wards of the hospital ; your 
rule, the general vow of obedience ; your grille, the fear 
of God ; your veil to shut out the world, holy modesty.” 
The original scheme of Francis de Sales for the Nuns of 
the Visitation, founded in 1610, was almost identical; 
but the opposition was then far too strong, and he was 
forced to make them a cloistered community. Vincent’s 
order of Mission Priests, more commonly known as Lazar- 
ists, was also a successful and useful institute, though 
not vying in the extent of its influence with the other, 
which, as has been implied, has powerfully affected the 
organization of many of the active communities which 
have since been formed. No religious body did more to 
enable French monachism to bear u]) against the general 
obloquy it encountered during the 16th, 17th, and early 
18th centuries, — a temper on the part of the public duo 
to more than one cause. In the first place, the wars of 
religion had done much to harden and coarsen the feelings 
on both sides, and rigid adherence to the extreme positions 
of Catholics or Huguenots, as the case might be, was set 
far above any gentler and higher ideas. Next, the monas- 
teries of both sexes had all but universally fallen into the 
patronage of the crown (in virtue of the concordat of 
Bologna, between Pope Leo X. and Francis I.), and were 
jobb^ away as apanages for a dissolute nobility, who 
squandered the revenues, and suffered discipline to become 
relaxed, often to J:he generation of serious scandals. This 
malversation operated in two ways. It made the monas- 
teries hard and bad landlords, grasping closely all the 
feudal privileges and monopolies which they continued to 
enjoy, a proceeding which bore hard on the tenants and 
lai^urers, so that the monks shared to the full the unpopu- 
larity of the nobles (precisely as was the case in Germany, 
during the Peasants* War of 1525) ; and J;he evil repute of 


the mle and organization of the fomoua company, and taking the three 
uanal vows, but, with a bold disregard of precedent, not only omitting 
tiie cuBtomary vow of inoloanre, but actually sending the members of 
the society out as itinerant preachers. Their object was to tram a 
body of emissaries for the Roman Catholic mission in England, who 
obtain entrance and escape the incidence of the penal laws in a 
manner impracticable for men They had considerable success for a 
and Mrs Ward, their projector, obtained some degree of papal 
approval, and became ** mother-general ” over more than 200 of these 
fMnalo preachers in the various colleges of the society. But after an 
mdstonce of about eighty years it was suppressed by Pope Urban VIU. 
1 x 1680 . 
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triistworthy gliiii|Mi6 in iihe aoooititit of ika ihbbqr of Ktan^ 
bmason w]ii(£ Ang61ique Anaatdd rof<Htmod — oamo home 
to all the Huguenots and their friend^ beeiuse both befoi^ 
and after the legal continuance ci the edict of KafitOi they 
were used (acceding to a very early application of monastic 
houses not yet obsolete) as prisons, where Huguenot vromen 
and girls were shut up in o^er to bring about their conver- 
sion, forcibly if necessary, but somehow in any case. Add 
there is evidence to show that the Huguenots resented this 
policy most bitterly, not only on polemical grounds, but be- 
cause they were firmly persuaded that the morals of their 
wives, daughters, and sisters were in no less peril than their 
faith in such places. When to this sentiment is added the 
hostility of the Jansenists to the school of opinion which 
had persecuted them, razed their famous house of Port- 
Royal, and literally flung the bones of its deceased members 
to the dogs, it will be easy to judge how powerful were 
the forces mustering for the overthrow of monachism, and 
how little even such stern reforms as De Ranch’s ^ La 
Trappe, which has always had a marked attraction for 
soldiers, could do towards abating the danger. Nor were 
there wanting public scandals and cases before the law- 
courts which hol]>cd to fan the rising flames of hatred.^ 
Another cause which contributed much to the decay of 
discipline and of practical religion in monasteries of both 
sexes was the custom which prevailed throughout the 16th, 
17 th, and 18th centuries, of disposing of the younger 
members of poor but noble families in the cloister as a 
safe and reputable provision, without any regard to the 
vocation of those so dedicated, and merely because the 
sum which sufficed to secure permanent admission was 
much smaller than that necessary to purchase a commis- 
sion or public office for a son, or to provide an adequate 
dowry for a daughter.^ At the Revolution, the religious 
houses, amounting (without reckoning various minor colleges 
and dependent establishments) to 820 abbeys of men and 
255 of women, with aggregate revenues of 95,000,000 livres, 
were suppressed by the laws of 13th February 1790 and 
18th August 1792. In Germany the storm had broken 
somewhat earlier, if not quite so violently. The Thirty 
Years’ War had wrought much mischief to not a few of the 
religious houses, without taking into account the great 
number which had been destroyed in the territories of the 
Protestant jirinces ; and when the death of Maria Theresa 
in 1780 left her son Joseph 11. free to act as he pleased, 
he dissolved the Mendicant orders, and suppressed, in despite 
of the personal remonstrances of Pius VI., the greater number 
of monasteries and convents in his dominions. In Italy, 
despite the multiplication of new institutes, the process 
of decay continued throughout the 17 th century, and one 
most remarkable testimony to the fact appears in the 
report of the Venetian ambassadors at Rome in 1650 to 
their government of an interview they had with Pope 
Alexander VII. 


^ One of these is Interesting, as settling a point which has been 
often disputed, — the existence of those monastic dungeons known by 
the name of ** in -pace,” familiar to the readers of Marmion, It is the 
condemnation of the abbot of Clairvaux by the parlement of Paris in 
1763 to a fine of 40,000 crowns for causing the death of a prisoner in 
an “in-pace.” 

* This worked much evil in Prance, but produced perhaps even 
greater mischief in Germany, where what were styled “Noble Abbeys” 
were not uncommon, entrance to which, save in the inferior capadty 
of lay-members, was barred against all who could not prove patneiau 
descent and a certain nunilier of armorial qnarterings. A relic of this 
survives In a few secular SItiflungen (Protestant and Catholic) for noble 
uanonesses in Germany ; and tbe notion was at any rate as respectable 
as that which holds good in some communities even now, where women 
who can pay a certain sum at entrance are admitted os choir-siiteie, 
while those who cannot do so must accept the humbler position of Iay« 
sisters. 
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**nie Pontiff . . . began by saying that for some time past the 
Apostolic See, considering not the abundance only, bi^ the super* 
amty of reliirious institutes, had become convinced that some of 
them, degenerating from the first design of their founders, had 
lapsed into a total relaxation of discipline, and that it was just as 
ad^ble for the church as for the laity to adopt the expedients 
used by wise husbandmen when they see that the multitude of 
branches has iinpoverished their vinos instead of making them more 
fruitful. That a beginning had been made in that matter by sup- 
pressing some orders; but this was not enough. ... A great 
number of very small convents had been suppressed, . . . pd 
it was pro}K)sed fo continue the work by proceeding to the final 
abolition of certain others which, by their licentious mode of life, 
filled the world with scandal and murmurs. . . . That he proceeded 
slowly, because he dcsii'ed, in a matter of so much ii^ortance, to 
obtain the good-will of the secular princes. . . The remarks 
closed w’ith a recommendation to the republic of Venice to suppress 
the canons of San Spirito and the Oruciferi in their city, and to 
apply their revenues towards defraying the cost of the war in 
Candia. (Ranke, DU Horn, rajmte, App. No. 129.) 

But the policy tlius indicated was not carried out by 
Alexander VIl.’s successors, and there is evidence that 
things did not mend as time went on. The emperor 
Francis 1., in his character of grand-duke of Tuscany, 
caused an edict to be published at Florence in 1751, 
forbidding the clergy to actpiire property in mortmain, 
and issued together with it a paper of instructions pointing 
out the grave social disadvantages of enriching artificial 
families, such as convents, colleges, and the like, at the ex- 
pense of natural families. And the menace implied in these 
documents was carried into operation by the suppression 
of several convents of nuns, for which the reluctant con- 
sent of the pope (Benedict XIV.) was extorted. When 
Francis died in 17G5, and was succeeded in Tuscany by 
his brother Peter Leopold, the latter began his reign with 
what may be styled a fonnal act of war against the Homan 
Curia, by declaring the bull In Cema Domini null and 
void in Tuscany, and forbidding its recognition or publi- 
cation there. At once he was beset with ai)peaLs from 
priests and nuns, calling his attention to several grave 
abuses in the church, and notably to moral scandals of the 
most serious kind in the convents of nuns, especially those 
under the direction of the Dominicans, accusations which 
"were fortified wdth full details of time and place. The 
result was that Leopold caused a scheme of ecclesiastical 
reform to be drawm up in 1770, containing stringent 
enactments for the abatement of monachism, for the 
suppression of all small convents of mendicants, and for 
the exclusion of monks and friars from the direction of 
nunneries, w^hioh w^t*re to be subject in all 8])iritual 
matters to tho ordinaries only. And the Jansenist bishop 
of Pistoia and Prato, Sci])io de’ Hicci, upon entering on 
his diocese in 1780, at oTice began to imjuire into the 
scandals wdiicli raged in the Dominican nunneries of his 
jurisdiction, es])ecially in l^istoia,^ the result being that he 
excommunicated the Dominican friars, and prohibited 
them from officiating. The pope at that time was Pius 
VL, an ardent devotee, warmly in favour of mona- 
chism generally, and of the lately suppressed Jesuits in 
particular, so that he took up the cause of the friars 
(though their evil rejmte had prevailed for 150 years), 
and issued a brief of censure against Ricci. He laid 
it before the grand-duke, who wrote a strong remon- 
strance, accoin])anied with proofs furnished by Ricci, and 
infonned the jiojie that unless the brief were promptly 
withdrawn, and the convents obliged to submit to 
the ordinary’s jurisdiction, he would himself reform at 
his own discretion every religious house in Tuscany, 
Accordingly, the brief was retracted, and Ricci was given 
full liberty to rej)rcss the disorders complained of. There 
is not any similar evidence forthcoming as to the condition 

* Ai to which documentary evidence will be found in the Appendix 
to Dt Potter’s Lift of Scipio df RiccL 


of the monasteries in other parts of Italy; bnt Tnsosny is 
likely, from local causes, to hai^ been aWe, rather thai^ 
below, the average moral levi^ Against this g^end 
tendency to monastic decs.y may be set the foimdation of 
the Passionists in 1725^ and of the Redemptorists or 
Liguorians in 1732; but these two institutes, though pious 
and respectable, have never exerted much infiuence. 

There is little to chronicle in regard to the later annals 
of monachism in Spain and Portugal. Peter of Alcaptara, 
as reformer of the Franciscans of the latter country in 
the middle of the 16 th century, and his more famous 
contemporary, Teresa, as reformer of the Carmelites in 
Spain, are eminent figures in the annals of their time; but 
they cannot be said to have produced any permanent 
effect on the fortunes and tone of their several institutes, 
far less upon the common life in general. The stamping 
out of all varieties of opinion, at any rate in respect of 
outward expression, by the Inquisition in the Peninsula 
makes the evidence scanty and vague; but the fact that 
Portugal took the lead in 1759 in striking at the Jesuits, 
then the most eminent and powerful of the orders, though 
far sur 2 )assed in mere wealth and numbers throughout 
Western Europe by the Franciscans, and that its policy in 
this respect was quickly followed by Si)ain, attests the 
growth of a hostile feeling by no means likely to have 
been limited to the great company. In fact, if popular 
rhymes and proverbs may be trusted, the charges current 
against the religious orders in Spain do not seem to have 
differed from those alleged elsewhere, whatever may have 
been the amount of truth in them. And the testimony of 
Blanco White, always to be trusted on matters within his 
experience, is decidedly adverse. 

The terrible crash of the French Revolution, which 
aff(‘.cted, directly or indirectly, every country in Europe, 
was not least influential in its incidence on monachism. 
On the one hand, the actual destruction which it brought 
upon the religious houses of France was adopted os part of 
the revolutionary programme in all countries where such 
institutions were still intact ; and, on the other, there was a 
considerable measure of improvement brought about in 
not a few places by the fear of public opinion, while the 
new institutes which continued to spring up were all but 
invariably actite, both founders and the sanctioning 
authorities recognizing that any society seeking to make 
its footing good must needs first prove its capacity for 
practical usefulness. In France itself the laws which 
abolished all religious communities were relaxed by con- 
nivance in favour of the Sisters of Charity even under 
the Terror and tho Directory; while in 1801 a decree of 
tho Consular Government, issued by the Minister of the 
Interior, authorized Citizeness Dulcau, former superior of 
that society, to revive it by taking young women to train 
for hospital work ; and various oth(T active communities 
were restored by Napoleon in 1807. Further revivals 
took place at the Restoration, the most celebrated of 
which was the Dominican, owing to the talents and elo- 
quence of Lacordaire and the group he gathered round 
him; but Benedictines, Carthusians, Trappists, and other 
societies of the older type were not slow to avail them- 
selves of the op^rtunity to return and to found anew, 
amidst a poverty which recalls the original institution, 
their abbeys and priories. But they met with little favour 
under the Orleanist monarchy, and the Second Empire was 
their time of most security and progress. Since its fall, 
they have again been actively discouraged by a strong 
party in the Republic, and their position remains pre- 
carious. ranee has been, further, the chief seat of thd 
many new societies founded for some especial department 
of charitable work, the most characteristic example of 
which is perhaps that of the Little Sisters of the Foori 
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yr^o house and tend aged :inTalids. As a broad general 
rule, nearly every post-Reformation institute is slyled, not 
an “ Order/’ but a “Congregatjpn”; but the only dis- 
tinction which can be drawn between these two names 
is that ‘‘order” is the wider, and may include several 
congregations within itself (as the Benedictine order, 
for example, includes the congregations of Cluny and 
of St Maur), while a “ congregation ” is a simple unit, 
compl^ in itself, and neither dependent on another 
institute nor possessed of dependent varieties of its own. 
Another distinction drawn between the elder and younger 
societies is that the former are said to make “solemn 
vows,” the latter only “simple vows.” The difference 
here is not iu the matter of the vows, which are usually 
the same in all cases, nor even in the ceremonies attending 
their utterance, which may also be alike, but in the 
superior binding efficacy of the solemn vows in Roman 
canon law, which rules that they so bind the member to 
his society, and the society to each member, that neither 
can sever the connexion, so that only the pope can dissolve 
it, and that in rare and exceptional cases alone. And it 
may be added that the term “ religious ” is restricted in 
the Latin Church to communities whose institute has been 
formally approved by the Roman see, and whose vows 
are for life, and not merely renewable, — a principle which 
excludes the Sisters of Charity, for example, from the use 
of this title. By the laws of France, and of some other 
countries, life-vows are invalid and even prohibited, but 
when they make part of the original institute, such dis- 
approval by the civil power is not held to reduce them to 
the canonical level of temporary vows. 

Returning to the history of Western monachism, the 
fall of the religious houses in Spain dates from the law of 
21st June 1835, which suppressed nine hundred monasteries 
at a blow ; and the remainder had but a short respite, as 
they wore dissolved on 11th October of the same year. In 
Portugal, where a bias against the Roman Curia has been a 
traditional part of patriotism ever since the revolution of 
1640, when the pope sided with Spain against tlift house 
of Braganza, there was little feeling to protect the 
monasteries when it happened that the crown wanted 
their possessions, and they were all supjlressed by the 
decree of 28th May 1834. No European country had so 
many religious houses as Portugal in proportion to its 
population and area, and the number of the foundations 
dissolved in 1834 exceeded 500. In Switzerland, a con- 
siderable measure of suppression followed the war of the 
Sonderbund in 1847 ; while in Italy, the last country 
where monachism had remained almost unmolested, an Act 
was passed in the Sardinian Parliament on 7th July 1866 
for the suppression of monasteries within the Piedmontese 
dominions, and for the confiscation of their property. 
The measure was extended to the whole of Italy after the 
unification of the kingdom ; the orders were expropriated 
in 1873 ; their houses were‘declared national property, and 
were put to secular uses, no exception being made in 
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favour of San Marco at Florence, of Asnii, of Vallom- 
brosa, or even of Monte Cassino 
On the other hand, several Roman Oatholic societies 
have attained considerable success in the United States 
and Canada, thus in some degree recovering for 'the 
principle they represent i)art at least of the ground lost in 
Europe ; while in three religious communions outside the 
pale of the Latin obedience — the Evangelicals of Germany, 
the Reformed of France, and the Church of England — ^the 
organization oi women for charitable and religiotis work 
on the lines of various old institutes has been actively 
carried out. The Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth, founded 
by Pastor Fliedner in 1836, derive part of their rule, and 
even of their dress, from the Dames de St Augustine, 
tliemselves lineal descendants of the first Hospitallers of 
the crusades, and have ramified into several countries; 
the Strasburg and Miihlhausen Deaconesses derive theirs 
partly from the Flemish Beguines and partly from some 
points in the Moravian organization, itself handed down 
from those seceding Franciscans to whom the IThttcut 
Fratrum really owes its origin ; while the various Anglican 
communities, of which there are several, have borrowed 
freely from different sources, according to the preference 
and knowledge of each founder. Some attempts at 
reviving the common life for men also have likewise been 
made, but none on any large scale ; only one has as yet 
exhibited any signs of vitality, a preaching order at 
Cowley, near Oxford, which has obtained some footing in 
England, and has even been able to spread to America. 

Bibliography . — Tho hibliograjdiy of MoiiachiHm is excessively 
copious, and it is impracticable to indicate more than a few of tho 
most imjiortant and trustA^^ortby books. (b*nernl;— Hospinianus, 
Do Moiiach is Jjibri Sex (Geneva, 1659), bitterly hostile, but a copious 
and trustworthy record of facts ; Helyot, Hiatoirc dca Ordrea Bell* 
gieux (8 vols., I’aris, 1714-1 7*21), and again (as IHctionmirc dea 
Ordrea ReHgieux)^ with continuation by Badiche (4 vols., Paris, 
Migne, 1860), -“this book has itself a copious catalogue of works 
on its subject prefixed ; AltoBorra, Aacetiedn^ aive Originum Jtei 
MonastU's^ Libri J)eeem (Paris, 1674) ; Holstcnius, Codex Jlegularwm 
(3 vols., Home, 1661); Montalcmbert, Moines d' Occident (7 vols., Paris, 
1860-1877) ; Dugdale, Momviticon Anglicanum (e«Uted by Caley, 
Ellis, and Bandinel, 8 vols., London, 1846) i Rosweyde, yitaa Patrum 
(Lyons, 1617). Special Benedictines— Mabillon, Acfa SS, Ordi- 
nia S. Bencdieti (9 vols., Venice, 1738) ; Cluniacs — Manier, Biblio- 
theca Chmiat'cnaia {VsiriHj 1614); Cistercians— Gaillardin, Lea Trap- 
pistes (Paris, 1844); Besoigne, Iliatoire de VAbbaye de Port-Boffal 
(8 vols., Cologne, 175*2-56) ; Dominicans — Touroii, Biatoire dea 
Jlomvm llhistres de VOrdre de Saint Dominique (6 vols., Paris, 
1743-49) ; Franciscans—Scdiilius, JHistoria SerafdUca (Antwerp, 
1613) ; Wadding, Aniatlva Minomm (20 vols., Rome, 1731-94). 

(R. F. L.) 

1 The total number of monasteries, &c. , suppressed in Italy down to 
the close of 1882 was 2255, involving an enormous displacement of 
property and dispersion of inmates. And yet there is some reason to 
think that the state did hut do roughly and harshly what the church 
should have done more gradually and wisely ; for the judgment passed 
on the dissolution by Pius IX. himself, in speaking to an English 
Roman Catholic hisliop, was ; ** It was the devil’s work ; but the good 
God will turn it into a blessing, since their destruction was the only 
reform possible to them.” (Cited by Rev. R. R. Suffield in Modwn 
lievieWf vol. ii. p. 359, April 1881.) 


Chronological Table of Monastic Foitndations. 

The religious communities which have been formed at various times in the Western Church amount to many hundreds, and receive fresh 
accessions almost yearly, while some among them have been suppressod, absorbed, or suffered to die out. No official list of those actually 
in existence and recognized by authoritv is published ; it is thus impracticable to enumerate them accurately, especially as xnany of 
them are only local varieties or branches of identical rules and institutes, and there are not a few cases where a once celebrated and powei^l 
order has practically disappeared from view, though, as still lingering in one or two houses, not definitely extinct. ^ The ibllowing table, 
however gives the more remarkable foundations in chronological order, some of the earlier dates being only approximate, and even a few 
later ones uncertain, for the historians often vary as to the exact year, sometimes giving that of the first attempt at organization, and 
sometimes that of the final approval by authority. 


Date. 

Name. 

Pounder. 

Place. 

Date. 

Name. 

Founder. 

Plsoe. 

260 

Monks of the Tbebaid .... 

Pan! the Hermit — 

Upper Egypt 

895 

Austin Canons (original) .. 

Augustine 

Hippo Regius, 

320 

Tsbennites 

Faohomias 

Tahenne, in the 
Nile. 

400 

Acoemetl, or Sleepless 

Alexsader 

Aniea. 

MssopotMnia. 


Basilian Monks 

Basil the Great 

Mataza, Pontas. 

- 

Monks 
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4S0, I Monks of Lerins . 


610 Benedictines, or Black 

540*570 Welbli Monks 

563 Monks of Jona 

500 Monks of Lnxeuil 

641 Nuns (later Cuuonesses) of 
Nivellos 

760 Canons Rejjular i 

010 Benedictines of Cluny . . . . 

1012 Onlor of Camaldoli 

1080 Order of Vullombrosa 

3061^ Austin or Black Canons . 
1074 Order of Qrammont 


Honomtua of Arles .. 

Benedict of Nursia .. 

Dubric, nitut, David 

Golumba 

Coinmbanys 

Ituberga, wife of Pip- 
pin of Landen 

Chrodegang 

Bemo 

Romuald 

John Gualbert 


3084 Carthusians 

1005 Order of Bt Anthony of 
Vienne 

1008 Cistercians 

1100(7) Crudferi (suppressed, 1656) 

1100 Order ol Fontevraud 

1104 Knights Hospitallers of St 
Jolm 

1118 Templars (suppressed in 
iSi:0 

1110(?' Knights of St Lasarus .... 

1120 Canons Regular of Pif- 
niontrc 

1140 Tiappists 


Robert d’Arbrissel — 

Gerard (Raymond du 
Puy, tli*8t Grand 
Master) | 

Hugh de Payens — 


1148 Gilberliues 

1156 Knights of Alcantara 

1156 Hermits of St William, or 
White-Mantles 

1158 Knights of Calatrava 

1162 Knights of BtBenuet of Avia 

1170 Knights of Santiago of the 

Sword 

1178 Beguiues 

1101 Teutonic Knights 

1106(?) Humibuti (suppressed, 1570) 

1107 Trinitarians 

1 108 Knights Hospi taUers of the 

Holy Spirit 

1200(7) Penitents of St Mary Mag- 
dalene 

1208 Franciscans 

1200 Carmehtes 

1212 Nuns of St Clare 

1212 Order of Val-des-Ecoliers . . 

1214 (Janons Regular of the Holy 

Cross 

1214(7) Hermits ol Bt Augustine . . 

1215 Dominicans 

1215 Hermits of St Paul 

1218 Order of St Mary of Mercy, 

or Mercedanans 

1221 Krancisciiu Tertiaries 

1228 Servib's 

1281 Sjlvestrmes 

1241 Canons Regular of St Mark 

1251 Austin Brothers of Peni- 

tence 

1271 Celestines 

1200 Grey Sisters (Hospitallers) 

1200 Hospitallers of the Charity 

• of our Lady 

‘ 1318 Olivetans 

• 1350(?) Cellites, or Alexian Brothers 

t 1855 Jesuates 

1863 Brigittme Nuns, or Order 

I of St Saviour 

1866 Bngittiue Knights 

1368(?) )SbservantH, or Franciscans 
of the Strict Oliservanee 
1373 Hieronymite M/>nks 

1878-77 Hermits of St Jerome 

1870 Brothers of Common Life . . 


Rotron II., count of 
Perclie 

Gilbert of Sompring- 
ham 

Buoro, and Oumez, de 
Barrientos 

William de Molaval . . 

Sancho III., of Castile 

Alfonso I., of Portugal 

Ferdinand II., of Leon 

Bora, or Lambert le 
B^gue 

Heinrich Walpot 

a.n' de Matha and 
Felix de Valois .... 

Guy of Montpellier .. 


Francis Bemardone . . 
Alliort, titular patri- 
arch of JeruHalem 
Francis and Clara .... 
William of Paris — 

Theodore do Cellos . . 

Giovanni Bono 

Dominic Guzman .... 
Eusebius, archbp. of 
StrJgonia 

Jayme L, of Aragon . . 


Francis Assisi. 

BuouHglio Monaldi . . yioronce. 
Hylvesterde’GozzoUni Osinio, Italy. 

Allierto Spinola Mantua. 

Innocent IV Marseilles. 


L of Larins, 
France. 

Monte Gaasino, 
Italy. 

Wales. 

Iona, Scotland. 

Ane^y, France. 

Nivelles, Flan- 
ders. 

Metz. 

Cluny, France. 

Camaldoli, Italy. 

V'allombrosa, 

Tuscany 

Avignon 

Mount Horet, 
Limoges. 

Near Grenoble. 

V^ienne, Dau- 
phin^. 

Molesme, Bur- 
gundy. 

Jerusalem (7). 

Fontevraud, Poi- 
tiers. 

Jerusalem. 


Jerusalem. 

Premontr6, Pi- 
cardy. 

Ijl Trappe, 
loanee. 

Sempnngham, 

Lincolnshire. 

St Julian, Ciudad 
Rodngo. 

Poscara, Italy. 

Calatrava, Spain. 

Evora, Portugal. 

Compostella, 

Galicia. 

Liege. 

Acre, Syria. 

Milan. 

Meaux, Paris. 

Moiitpclhcr, 

France. 

Germany. 

Assisi. 

Mount Carmel, 
Palestine. 

Assisi, Italy. 

Chaumont, 

France. 

Clair-Lieu, Bel- 
gium. 

Oesena, Italy. 

Bologna. 

Buda-Pesth. 


Pietro Moi*oiie (Pope 
Celestine V.) 

G' 

Guy de Join villo .... 

Bernardo Tolomel of 
Mena 

C) 

Giovanni Colombiui . . 
Bridget of Sweden 

Bridget of Sweden 

Pttoletbi dc Foligno . . 

rednt Ferrando Pccha 
de Guadamara 
Pietro Gaiuliacoi*ti or 
Gambacurta 
Gerard Groot 


I Fosulan Mendicants of St Carlo de Montegraneli 


Jerome (suppressed, 1008) 

1506(1) Hisronymite Nuns 

1105 Congregation of the I jateran 

1400 Oongremtion of St J ustina, 

or Reform of Monte 
Cassino 

1400 Canons Regular of St 
Saviour 

1405 Beraardins 

1400 . OfOflr of Bunfeld, or Oer- 
mui Benadiotiae Reform 


Maria Garcias 

Bartolommeo rolonna 
Ludovico Barbo 


Stephen Cioui of Siena Iliceto, Siena. 

Martin Vasga Near Toledo. 

Johann Rodiuf Abbey of St Mat- 

thias, Treves. 


1481 Hitlgatad CarmeBtes, ox 

1488(1) (k^iragattonofStAmliroif 

1488 Oblate Nuns r. 

1485 Htai^ or Hermits oLSt 
Francis 

1448 Daughtm of St Martha 
(Hospitslleni) 

1444 Ai^stins of the Lombard 
Congregation 

1458 Modelonettes 

1484 fismabltes, or derke Begu~ 
lar 

1498 Filles RepentieB 

1508 Anuonclades 

1524 Theatins 

1625 Capuchins, or Reformed 
Franciscans 

1581 Clerks Regular of Bt Ma- 

jolus of Pavla, or “So- 
maschi " 

1582 Recollects, or Strict Fran- 

ciscans 

1538 Bamabites of Bt Paul .... 
1584 Jesuits 


Pope auijaains .. 


© 

Xqn, 

Frances of Borne .... 
Francis de Paula 

B^tme. 

Vinoeniieaftela* 

Nicolas Bolin, bhan- 
oellor of Burgundy 
Gregorio RoocIh ..... . 

Beaune, France* 

Favia. 

Bishop de Boppart .. 
Pope Innocent VIIL 

Mets. ^ 

Borne. 

Jean Tisserand 

Queen J eanne de Valois 
Giovanni Pietro Ga- 

Paris. 

Bourses, France. 
ThesteorOhleti* 


1 rafra(Pope Paul IV.) 
Matteo di i^i 

Girolamo EmiUani. . . . 


Spain OX 


1687 Ursulinea 

1688 Brothers of Charity 

1554(7) Jesuitesses (suppressed, 

1681) 

1558 Oratorians 

1508 Discalcod Cannelites 

1571 Fathers of Christian Doc- 

trine 

1577 Fou^nts 

1578 Oblates of St Ambrose 

1579 Latin Monks of St Basil . . 
1584 Clerks Regular, Ministers 

of the Sick 

1588 (^erks Minor 

1588 Discalced Augustinians . . . 


Giooopo Antonio Mo- 
rlgia 

Ignatius Loyola 

Angela de* Merici .... 

John of God 

An En^ish woman, 
named ward 

Philip Neri 

Theresa 

Pope Plus V 


Jean de la BarTi6re . . 


Carlo Borromeo 

Pope Gregory Xlll. . . 
Camillo de’ Belli .... 


Agostino Adorno .... 
Thomas d’Andrada 
(TliomaH de Jesus) 
Vincent Mussart .... 


Congregation of Piepus .... Vincent Mussart .... 
Discalced Trinitarians .... Juan Baptista Garcias 


Sulmona, Italy. 

France and Flan- 
ders. 

I’aris, 

Siena (?), Italy. 

Aix-la-Ghapelle(?) 

Siena. 

Wadstena, 

Sweden. 

Sniliano, Italy. 

Vniaesaadtf 
Castile. - 
Pisa. 

Deventer, 
Holland. 
Fiesule, Italy. 


Notre Dame de St Paul . . . 

Jacobins, or Reformed Dc 
min leans 

English institute of D. V. 
Mary 

Nuns of the Visitation .... 

French Ursulines 

French Oratorians 

Canons Regular of St 
Saviour 

Hospitaller Nuns of St 
Charles 

Pauline Con^pation of 
the Mother of God 

Nuns of Calvary 

Congregation of Bene.dic- 
tines of Bt Maur 

Hospitaller Numh of the 
Charity of Our Lady 

Lazarists | 

Nuns of Our Lady of Refuge 

Rellgieuses de la Croix .... 

Bisters of Charity 


Order of Mercy 


Madeleine d'Escou- 
bJeau de Bourdis 
Jean Micbaelis 


Mary Ward . 


Jeanne Frangoise do 
Chaiital 

Marie Lhuillier 

(Cardinal de Berulle . . 
Fourrler de Muiain- 
court 


Montmartre 

Paris. 

Brescia, Italy. 

Granada. 

Flanders. 

Home. 

Avila, Spain. 
Rome. 

Fenillans, 

France. 

Milan. 

Rome. 

Rome. 

Genoa. 

Talaveta. 

Franconville- 
Bous-bois, Paris. 
Val de Pelias, 
Spain. 

St Paul, France. 


I BtOmer, France. 

Annecy, Savoy. 

Paris. 

Paris. 

Lorraine. 


Sisters of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment 

Bartholomites, or Clerks 
Secular of Common Life 
Nuns of the (3ood Shepherd 
Order of Our Lady of Char- 
ity and Refuge 
Eudists, or Mission Priests 
Daughters of Providence . . 

Bulpicians 

j^tera of St J(^eph 

Benedictine Nuns of Per- 
petual Adoration 


Joseph Calasanza — 

Antoinette d’Orl6ans 
Didier de la Cour . . . 

Simone Gauguin 
(Mother Frances of 
tlie Cross) 

Vincent de Paul 

Marie Elizabeth de 
Kanfain 

M. Guerin 

Vincent de Paul and 
Louise Logras 
Antoine Yvan and 
Madeleine Martin 
Antoine Leqiucn 


Poitiers. 

Verdun, France.. 


Roye, Picardy. 
Paris. 

Alx, Provence. 


Bartholomew Holz- 
hauser 

Madeleine Lamy .... 
Jean Eudes 

Jean Eudes 

Madame de Polallion 
Jean Jacques Olier . . 
Henri Maupas du 
Tour 

Catherine de Barr4 
(Mechtilde du St- 
Cerement) 

Pierre de Betancourt 


Salzburg. 

Caen, France. 
Caen. 

Caen. 

Paris. 

Paris. 

LePnyenVelay^ 

France. 

Paris. 


Bethlehemites Pierre de Betancourt 


' Hospitaller Nuns of St Ango Le Proust . 
I Thomas of Villanova 
• Union Chr^enne F8re Vaohet . . . 


BeJormed Trappists Annond de BaDc4 . . . 

Brothers and Sisters of the Nicolas Barr4 


Brothers and Suters of the N Icolas Barr4 . 
Child Jesus 

Daughters of Providence . . Madame Morel 


Guatemala, C. 

America. 

Lamballe, 

France. 

Charenne, Farts. 

LaTrappc- 

Paris. 

CSiarleyille, 


1684 Bisters of the Presentation Marie Pouasepin .... SainviUe,n 

1686 Ladies of Bt Cyr Madamede Maintenon VenalUiS. 

and Louis XIV. 
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Mrti. 

j ... 

fVmtidar. 

FImoo, 

XMa, 

Kmm. 

VWukhv* 

Place. 

IMS 

Bpnglilen of the 

(|0 Oombe . . 

Ml. 

1842 


M , 

PUhiUeiKit 

1704 

Blstoniof Ghadtrof St Pul 

LottiX^avet ...... 

Lev4TiUe-la-Che- 

1848 

(Swiss Refd.) 

Notre Dame de Sion 

FP. Thacdon dud M* 

Vnisea. 

IWde. 


tha Apo^ 

e 

nird, IMoe. 



A. Bntisbonne 


171S 

Congregation of tko Good 
Saviour 

BlizalN|h de SurviUe 

St - Lo, Nor- 

mandy. 

1846 

Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus 

Cornelia OonneOy . . . « 

Derby* 

171$ 

BeUgioua of Most Blessed 

P6ri VIgne 

Bousseaux-le- 

1847 

Society of Holy Trinity of 

PriMillA Lydia Sellon 

Plymmitib. 

1716 

Saarament 

Uaughters of Wisdom .... 

Marie Louise Trichet 

Roy, France. 

La Rochelle. 

1846 

Devonport (Angl.) 

Bisters of the Poor Child 

Clare Fey 

Aix-la-Ohapelle. 

e 


and Orignon de 



Jesus 





Montfort 


1840 

Poor Handmaids of Jesns 

Katharina Kaapar 

Dennbaob, <let* 

1785 

Passlduists 

Paul of the Cross . . . 

Rome. 


Christ 


many. 

1788 

Bodemptorists, or Ligu- 

Alfonso de’ Liguori . , 

Soala, Italy. 

1840 

Bisters of St Mary the 

Miss Lockhart 

Wantage, Berka. 

1765 

oriaas 

Society of the Christian 

Antoine Bylvestre 

Fontenellea, 

1850 

Virgin (Angl.) 

Sisters ol‘ the Most Holy 

F. Oaudentlus 

Manchester. 


Retreat 

Recevenr 

France. 


Cross and Passion 



1600 

Ladies of the Sacred Heart 

Madame Barat 

Amiens. 

2851 


Cardinal Wiseman. . . 

Hammetnnlib, 

1801 

Dames de St A&dr6 

Seraphine Hauvarlet 

Toumay, Bel- 




London. 




glum. 

1851 

Sisterhood of All Saints 

Rev. W. Upton 

London. 

ISlfi 

Marlst Fathers 

Jean C. M. Colin .... 

Lyons. 


(Angl.) 

Richards 


1815 

Oblates of Mary Iminaco- 

M. de Mazeuod ...... 

Aix. 

1862 


Abb6 P4t4tot 

Paris. 


late 



1852 

Deaconesses of ' Biehuu 

M. Bpittler 

near BaaeL 

1810 

Sisters of Jesus and Mary. . 

PtreColndre 

Pourviiires, 


(Swiss Hefd.) 






Lyons. 

1854 

Society of St John Baptist 

Hon. Mrs. Charles 

Clewer, Windsor. 

1817 

Marlst Brothers 

AbW Champagnai . 

Lyons. 


(Angl.) 

Monsell 


1880 

Sisters of Notre Danu) .... 

Jnlie Billiart 

Amiens. 

1855 

Nursing Sistt^rs of St Mar- 

Dr John Mason Neale 

Bast Orinstead, 

1820 

Breurs de r£s])4ranpe ... . 

Abb6 Noaillfls 

Bordeaux. 


garet (Angl.) 


Siiiaex. 

1822 

Brothers of Christian In- 

Abb4 Lamonnaib 

St Brieuc, France 

1850 

Hellbent of the Holy Souls 

Kug4nie Buret 

Paris. 


struction 



1801 

Deaconesses (Angl.) . 

Rev. T. Pelham Dale 

London. 

1822 

Faithful Companions of 

Madame d'Houet .... 

Amiens. 



and Elizabeth Catlie- 



Jesus 





nne Ferard 


1822 

Society of Nazareth 

Pierre Roger 

Montmirail, 

1801 

Sisterhood of St Peter 

Rosumira Lancaster . . 

Brompton, 




France. 


(Angl.) 


London. 

! 1824 

Sisters of Bon Secours .... 

Madame de Montale . . 

Paris. 

1801 

Congt egatlon of the Finding 

Mary Lefevre 

London (now 

1824 

Marist Sisters 

Jean Claude Colin ... 

Bel ley, France. 


of Jesus in the Teui])le 


Clifton Wood, 

1827 

Sisters of Mercy 

Catherine McAuley . 

Dublin. 




Bristol). 

1828 

La Salute Union des Sacres 

Abbe Dcbrabant . . 

Douai, France. 

1804 

Little Sisters of the Ah- 

Augustinians of the 

pari*. 


Coeurs 




HUinption 

Assunuition 


1888 

Institute of Charity, or 

Antonio Rosmini-Set> 

Monte Calvttrio, 

1806 

Sisterhood of St Mary 

Rev. Dr Morgan Dix . 

New York. 


Rosiiiinian Fathers 

Imti 

Italy. 


(Angl.) 



1888 

School Slaters of Notre 

Bishop Micliael Wiaa- 

Nureuilierg, 

1805 

Mission PnestH of Ht John 

Rev. R. M. Denson . . 

Cowley St Jobs, 


Daiue 

nianu 

Bavaria. 


the Kvangellst (Angl.) 


Oxford. 

1888 

Daughters of the Gross .... 

Canon J. G. Ilabets 

Li6ge. 

1800 

Servants ot the Hacrerl 

P. Peter Victor Braun 

Paris. 



and Jeanne Ila/e 



Heart of Jesus 



1880 

Deaconesses (Lutheran) . . 

Theodor Fllodner .... 

Kaiserswertli, 

1860 

Sisters of Bethany (Angl.) 

Etheldreda A. Beuett 

Pentonvine, 




nUsHuldori. 




London. 

1837 

Xaverian Brothers ... 

Theodore Rrken .... 

Bruges, Belgium. 

1800 

Sisterhood of the Good 

Bishop Horatio Potter 

New York. 

1840 

Deacouesaea (French Ke- 

M. Vermeil and Mdllo. 

Pans. 


Shepherd (Angl.) 




fonned) 

Malvflsm 


1870 

Slaters of the Church 

Emily Ayckbowm .... 

Kilbum, London. 

1840 

Little Slaters of the Poor . 

Abbe le Pailleur 

fit Male. 


(Angl.) 



1842 

Deaconessea of Straaburg 

Pastor Harter . 

Strasbnrg. 

1870 

Liitle Comimny of Mary . . 

Mary Potter 

Hyson Green, 


(Luth.) 






Nottingham. 


MONACO (French Monegue\ the smallest of the sove- 
reign principalities of Europe, with an area of 8*34 square 
miles, a population (1878) of 7049, and an army of 72 
men, is situated on the coast of the Mediterranean, 9 miles 
east of Nice, and bounded on all sides* by the French 
department of the Maritime Alps. Previous to 1861, 
when the communes of Mentone (Menton) and Roccabruna 
(Roquebnm) were sold to France for 4,000,000 francs, the 
area was about a third larger ; but the population, which 
with those portions again included would now be 15,000, 
was only about 8000. Monaco has long had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most beautiful and sheltered 
spots on all the Franco-Italian coast : non Corus in ilium 
Jus hahet aut Zephyrus ; solus sua littora turhat Cirdus, 
said Lucan j and a luxuriant growth of aloes and prickly 
pears (introduced in 1537), palm-trees, eucalyptus, lemon- 
trees, and geraniums gives a warmer colour to the scene 
than Lucan can have known. The town occupies the level 
summit of a rocky headland, rising about 195 feet from 
the shore, and still surrounded with ramparts. Though 
largely modernized, the palace is a fine specimen of Re- 
naissance architecture ; the new “ cathocfral (French Re- 
naissance style), the new church of St Charles, and the 
museum may also be mentioned. Behind the rock, between 
Ifont T^te de Chien and Mont de la Justice, the high 
grounds rise towards Turbie, the village on the hill which 
takes its name from the tropaa with which Augustus 
marked the boundary between Gaul and Italy. On the 
eastern side lies the little port or bay of Monaco ; along 
the lower ground at the head of the bay stretches the vil- 
lage of Condamine with orange-gardens, manufactures of 
pwfames and liqueurs, and the chapel of Ste Devote, the 
patron saint of Monaco ; farther to the east, on the rocky 


slopes of the Sp^lugues (Speluncoj) are grouped the various 
buildings of the Casino of Monte Carlo and the numerous 
tillas and hotels which it has called into existence. Previous 
to 1828 the Sp^lugues were mere barren rocks ; but after 



Plan of Monaco. 

they were traversed by the new road to Mentone, Count Rey 
caused them to be covered with soil by Italian convicts ; 
and since 1858, when the first stone of the Casino was 
laid, the process of artificial embellishment has been carried 
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out on the most magnificent scale. The gaming establish- 
ment is now in the hands of a joint-stock company with a 
capital of 15,000,000 francs. None of the inhabitants of 
Monaco have access to the tables ; and their interest in the 
maintenance of the Btatm quo is secured by their complete 
exemption from taxation, and the large prices paid for 
their lands. Gambling-tables were set up at Monaco in 
1856 ; but it was not till 1860, when M. Blanc, expelled 
from Homburg, took possession of the place, that Monte 
Carlo began to be famous. 

A temple of Heracles Moikpcus was built on the Monaco h^d- 
land at a very early date, probably by the Greeks of Maaailia. 
Monceei Tortus or Tortus Herculis is frequently mentioned by the 
later Latin 'WTiters. From the 1 0th century the place was Msociated 
with the Grimaldi, a powerful Genoese family who held high offices 
under the republic and the emperors ; but not till a much later 
date did it become their permanent possession and residence. In 
the be^nuing of the 1 4th century it was notorious for its piracies. 
Charles I. (a man of considerable mark, who, after doing gi’eat ser- 
vice by sea and land to Philip of Valois in his English wars, was 
severely wounded at Crecy) purchased Mentone and Koccabruna, and 
bought u]) the claims of the Spinola to Monaco. The princes of 
Monaco continued true to France till 15*24, when Augustin Grimaldi 
threw in his lot with Charles V. llonore 1., Augustin’s successor, 
was made marquis of Campagna and count of Canop, and people 
as well as rulers were accorded various imiK)rtant privileges. The 
right to exact toll from vessels jmsaing the j»0Tt continued to be 
exercised till the close of the 18th century. Honore II., who re- 
newed the alliance with France in 1641, was com|»ensated for the 
loss of Canosa, &e., with the duchy and peerage of Valentinois and 
various lesser lordships ; and duke of A alentinois long continued 
to be the title of the heir-appirent of the principality. The Na- 
tional Convention annexed the principality to France in 1 798 ; 
restored to the Goyon Grimaldis by the Treaty of Paris in 1814, it 
was placed by that of Vienna under the protection of Sardinia, 
lung Albert of Sardinia took the o])j)ortunify of disturbances that 
occurred in 1848 to annex Mentone and Koccabruna ; but this 
high-handed proceeding was condemned by the protocol of 1856, 
and Charles III. (born 1818) entered upon his full rights. With 
the transference of Nice to France in 1860 tlie principality passed 
again under French protection. 

See Charlcfl do Venasquos, Gcnealogioa ct historicn (IrimaUliee gentis arbor 
(really the work of Honore II.). 

MONAGHAN, an inland county of Ireland in the 
province of Ulster, is bounded E. by Armagh, S.E. by 
Louth, S. by Meath, S.W. by Cavan, W. by Fermanagh, 
and N. by Tyrone. The area is 318,806 acres, or 498 sq. 
miles. The north-western part of the county is included 
in the great central plain of Ireland ; but in the south-east 
there is an uprising of Lower Silurian rocks. The surface is 
irregular, although none of the hills are of great elevation. 
The principal range is that of Slievebeagh, a rugged and 
barren tract extending into Fermanagh, its highest summit 
being 1254 feet above sea-level. Formerly much of the 
country was under forest, but it is now very bare of trees, 
except in the many demesnes of tlie nobility and gentry. 
The scenery is redeemed from monotony by the large num- 
ber of small lakes and streams. The lakes number in all 
nearly 200. The principal rivers are the Finn, which rises 
near the centre of the county and passes into Fermanagh, 
and the Black water, which forms the boundary with Tyrone. 
The Ulster Canal passes the towns of Monaghan and 
Clones, affording communication between Lough Neagh 
and Lough Erne. Eskers occur at several places. There 
are seams of unworkable coal in the south-west of the 
county. The limestone is not only abundant and good, 
but from the position of the rocks it can be obtained at 
very small expense in working. Freestone and slates are 
quarried in con.siderable quantities. The other minerals 
include lead ore, antimony, fuller's earth, marble, and 
manganese; but the quantities obtained are inconsiderable. 

CliTnaie and Agriculture . — Tartly owing to tlie large proportion 
of bog and water the climate is somewhat moist. T^e soil in the 
more level portions of the county is very fertile where it rests on 
limestone, and there is also a mixed soil of deep clay, which is capa- 
ble of high cultivation ; but in the hilly regions a strong retentive 
«Uy prevails, which could bo made productive only by careful drain- 
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ing and culture. Spade husbandry jnnerally nrevaHa. j&ost 

common manure is compoiit of ’June ana ottnied tuif luoild. 
Marl is abundant, but is little used, and gypsum also ill finind. 

The number of boldinra in 1881 was 17,849, of which as many as 
10,784 did not exceed 15 ao^ in extent, and 2670 of these did not 
exceed 5 acres ; 6454 ranged between 15 and 50 acres, and only 24 
were above 200 aci^. Th^ area of arable land was 278, 755 acres, or 
87 per cent, of the whole, while 5258 were under plantations, 7580 
bog and marsh, 5239 barren mountain land, and 21,582 water, roads, 
and fences. The following table dbows the areas under the differ- 
ent crops in 1850 and 1882 : — < 



Wheat. 

J 

Other 

Cereals. 

Potatoes. 

Tumipa. 

Other Green 
Crops. 

Flax. 

Meadow and 
Clover. 

1_ 

1850 

1882 

5,861 

1,228 

80,946 

58,997 

7,467 

1,665 

22,105 

21,821 

7,190 

7,562 

2,548 

1,538 

10,167 

12,848 

11,899 

81,480 

147,668 

181,184 


Horses numbered 10,229 in 1872, and 10,666 in 1882. In the 
same years mules numbered 300 and 469, and asses 4814 and 8476. 
The number of cattle in 1872 was 81,333, and in 1882 only 72,266, 
an average of 26*9 to every 100 acres under cultivation, the 
average for Ireland being 25*8. Sheep between 1872 and 1882 
declined from 17,964 to 9858, a very inconsiderable number ; pigs 
increased from 26,008 to 29,972 ; goats from 8873 to 12,391 ; and 
poultry from 341,874 to 434,260. 

According to the latest rotiirn, the land was divided among 1470 
proprietors, who possessed 811, 440 acres, with a total annual value of 
4:261,382. The average size of the properties was 211 acres, and 
the average value per statute acre 17 shillings. The following 
.seven proprietors possessed upwards of 10, 000 acres; E. P. Shirley, 
26,386 ; marquis of Bath, 22,762 ; earl of Dartrey, 17,345 ; Lord 
Kossmore, 14,839 ; Sir John Leslie, 13;621 ; Viscount Templetown, 
12,845 ; A. A. Hor^, 11,700. 

Manufactures. — The only manufacture of consequence is linen, 
which of late years has been on the increase. The number of 
scutching mills in 1881 was 55, of wffiich 45 were wrought by 
water, 8 by steam, and 2 by water and steam. 

Admmiatration . — The county includes 5 baronies, 23 parishes, 
and 1850 town lands. Assizes are held at Monaghan, and quarter- 
sessions at CarrickmacroRs, Castloblayncy, Clones, and Monaghan. 
There are 8 petty sessional districts within the county, and part of 
another. It includes the poor-law unions of Carrickmacross and 
Monaghan, and portions of Castleblayncy, Clogher, Clones, Coote- 
hill, and Dunddk. It' is in the Belfast military district, sub- 
district of Armagh. There is a barrack station at Monaghan. In 
the Irish parliament two members were returned for the county 
and two for the town of Monaghan, but at the Union Monaghan 
was disfraucliised. 

Pop^ilation.-^^i}lG population in 1841 was 200,442; but in 1861 
it had diminished to 141,823, in 1871 to 114,969, and in 1881 to 
102,748, of whom 50,077 w'ero males and 52,671 females. At the 
last census 78 per cent, of the inhabitants were Roman Catholics, 
13 |jer cent. Episcopalians, and 11 per cent. Presbyterians. The 
number of emigrants from 1st May 1861 to Slst December 1881 was 
56,408, or about 1840 persons per annum ; while during the twenty 
years ending Slst March 1881 the annual rate of emigration was 
13*8 per 1000 of the population. The death-rate to every thousand 
of the population for the ten years ending 1881 was 16*9, the birth- 
rate 23*4, and the marriage-rate 3*6. The towns possessing more 
tlian 1000 inhabitants are — Monaghan 3369, Clones 2216, Carrick- 
iiiacross 2002, Castlehlayney 1810, and Ballybleyr 1054. Monaghan, 
the county town, received its name Muinechan (the town of monks) 
from a monastery founded there at a very early period. The town was 
incorporated by James I., but it was little more than a hamlet till 
towards the clo-e of last century. Besides the usual county buildings, 
it contains a Roman Catholic college, and National model schools. 

History and Antiquities. — In the time of Ptolemy, Monaghan 
formed part of the territory of the Scoti. Subsequently included 
in the district of Oriel or Orgial, and long known as Macmahon’s 
countiy, it becamcbshire ground in the reign of Elizabeth. 

The antiquarian remains of Monaghan are comparatively unim- 
ortant. At Clones there is a round tower in good preservation, 
ut very rude in its masonry ; another at Inniskeen is very 
dilapidated. Near Clones there are two large rathe. Although 
there are several old Danish forts, there are no medueval castles of 
importance. The only monastic structure of which any vesti^ 
remain is the abbey of Clones, which was also the seat of a Disbopric. 
The abbey dates from the 6th century, but was rebuilt in the 14th 
centary after destruction by fire. C)n the site of the Franciscan 
abbey at Monaghan a castle was erected, which was in a ruinous 
condition in the time of James I. 

MONABCHIANISM, in its technical Ontological 
sena^ designates the view taken by those Christiakis who» 
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llfxtliiti ditURcl^ tov&rds th6 end of the 2d century 
ftnd dimng the 3d, o|mosed the doctrine of a hypostatic 
Logos (hypostas i a n i a m ) o r of an independent personal sub- 
sistence of the Divine Word. K is usual (and convenient) 
to spe^ of two Hnds of monarcmanism, — the dynamistic 
and^ the modahstic. By monarcluans of the former class 
Christ was held to be a mere man, miraculously conceived 
inde^ but constituted the Son of God simply by the in- 
&ute^ high degree in which he had been filled with Divine 
wi^om and pbwer. This view was represented in Asia 
Minor about the year 170 by the anti-Montanistic Alogi, 
so called by Epiphanius on account of their rejection of the 
Fourth Gospel ; it was also taught at Eome about the end 
of the 2d century by Theodotus of Byzantium, a currier, 
who was excommunicated by Bishop Victor, and at a later 
date by Artemon, excommunicated by Zephyrinus. About 
the year 260 it was again propounded within the church 
by Paul of Samosata who held that, .by his unique 
excellency, the man Jesus gradually rose to the Divine 
dignity, so as to be worthy of the name of God. Modalistic 
monarchianism, conceiving that the whole fulness of the 
Godhead dwelt in Christ, took exception to the “ subordi- 
natianism’’ of some church writers, and maintained that the 
names Father and Son were only two different designations 
of the same subject, the one God, who “ with reference to 
the relations in which He had previously stood to the world 
is called the Father, but in reference to His appearance in 
humanity is called the Son.” It was first taught, in the 
interests of the “ monarchia ” of God, by Praxeas, a con- 
fessor from Asia Minor,in Rome about 190, and was opposed 
by Tertullian in his well-known controversial tract. The 
same view — the ** patripassian ” as it was also called, because 
it implied that God the Father had suffered on the cross — 
obtained fresh support in Rome about 215 from certain 
disciples of Noetus of Smyrna, who received a modified 
support from Bishop Callistus. It was on this account 
that Hippolytus, the champion of hypostasian subordinatian- 
ism, along with his adherents, with^ew from the obedience 
of Callistus, and formed a separate community. A new and 
conciliatory phase of patripassianism was expounded at a 
somewhat later date by Beryllus of Bostra, who, while hold- 
ing the divinity of Christ not to be tSta, ot proper to Him- 
self, but TraTpLKrj (belonging to the Father), yet recognized 
in His personality a new TTpoo-wTroi/ or form of manifestation 
on the part of God. Beryllus, however, was convinced of 
the wrongness of this view by Origen (g'.v.), and recanted 
at the synod which had been called together in 244 to 
discuss it. For the subsequent history of modalistic mon- 
archianism, see Sabellius. 

MONASTICISM. See Monacuism. 

MONASTIRj^ Bitolia, or Toli Monastir, a city of 
Macedonia, now the chief town of the Turkish vilayet of 
Roumelia, is situated at a height of 1880 feet above the 
sea, in a western inlet of the beautiful, fertile, and maiiy- 
villaged plain which, with a breadth of about 10 miles, 
stretches for 40 miles eastward from Mount Peristeri 
(7714 feet high) to the Babuna chain. It is .embosomed 
in rich masses of foliage, and crossed by a rough-channeled 
mountain stream, the Drahor, which joxhs the Czerna or 
Elarasu, a tributary of the Vardar. The military advan- 
tages of its position at the meeting-place of roads from 
Salonica, Durazzo, Uskiub, and Adrianople led the Turks 
about 1820 to make Monastir the he^quarters of the 
Boumelian corps (Tarmie, Since then its general and 
commercial importance has greatly increased. A consider- 
able amount of gold and silver work (especially clasps and 
jSligree) is made by the local craftsmen. The population 
is about 40,000. 

Monastir— so called from the monastery of Bukova (The Beeches), 
some hundred feet up the slope of Peristeri— is identified ^th the 
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ancient Heraclea Lyncestis on the BIgnatian Way } and its biidioprlo 
is still called the bishopric of Pelagonia from the ancient name of 
the plain. In 1888 the town was the scene of the massacre of the 
Albanian beys. 

MONBODDO, James Burnett, Lord (1714-17M), 
author of works oi\ the Origin and Progress of Language 
(published in 1773), and Ancient Metaphysics (1779), was 
one of the most marked characters in Scottish literary' 
circles in the 18th century. He was born in 1714 at 
Monboddo in Kincardineshire, studied at Aberdeen and 
Groningen, and quickly took a leading position at the 
Edinburgh bar, being made one of the Lords of Sessien 
in 1767. Many of his eccentricities, both of conduct emd 
opinion, appear less eccentric to the present generation 
than they did to his contemporaries; though he seems to 
have heightened the impression of them by his humorous 
sallies in their defence. He may have had other reasons 
than the practice of the ancients for dining late and per- 
forming his journeys on horseback instead of in a carriage. 
His views about the origin of society and language and the 
faculties by which man is distinguished from the brutes 
afforded endless matter for jest to the wags of his day; 
but readers of this generation are more likely to be sur- 
prised by the scientific character of his method and the 
acuteness of his conclusions than amused by his eccentri- 
city. These conclusions have many curious points of con- 
tact with Darwinism and Neo-Kantism. His idea of 
studying man as one of the animals, and of collecting facts 
about savage tribes to throw light on the problems of 
civilization, bring him into contact with the one, and his 
intimate knowledge of Greek philosophy with the other. 
In both respects Monboddo was far in advance of his 
neighbours. His happy turn of Virgil’s line — 

** Tan to*, molis erat humanam condoro gontem ** — 
might be adopted as a motto by the Evolutionists ; and 
Neo-Kantians would find it hard to believe that he published 
his criticism of Locke in 1773. His studied abstinence 
from fine writing — from ** the rhetorical and poetical style 
fashionable among writers of the present day on such 
subjects as ho handled confirmed the idea of his con- 
temi)oraries that ho was only an eccentric concocter of 
supremely absurd paradoxes. Ho died, 26th May 1799, 
at the advanced age of eighty-five. , 

MONCTON, a town of the Dominion of Canada, in 
Westmoreland, New Brunswick, 89 miles by rail north- 
east of St John, is a port at the head of navigation on the 
Petitcodiac, and the seat of the workshops and general 
offices of the Intercolonial Railway. The population, 
about 1200 in 1871, was 5032 in 1881 ; the growth of 
the place has been favoured by the establishment of sugar- 
refining factories, and factories for cotton and brass and iron 
wares since the Canadian Parliament in 1879 adopted a 
policy of protection. For the year 1881-82 the exports 
amounted to_$64,817, and the imports to 8252,571. 

MONDONEDO, an ancient city of Spain, 27 miles 
north-north-east from Lugo, in the province of that name, 
is situated on the Sixto, a small tributary of the Masma, 
on the Atlantic side of the Cantabrian chain, in a sheltered 
site surrounded on all sides by considerable hills. The 
population in 1878 was 10,112. The principal buildings 
are the cathedral, a Corinthian structure of the 17th 
century, an ex-convent of Franciscan friars of Alcantara, 
which is now used for a theatre and a public school, and 
the civil hospital. The industries, which are unimportant, 
include lace-making, linen-weaving, and leather manu- 
facture. 

According to local tradition, the bishopric of Dumium, naur 
Braga, was transferred to San Martin de Mondotiedo (three leagaes 
from MondoSedo) in the 8th centnry ; it was brought to Mondoftedo 
j itself by Doha Urraca in the beginning of the 12th centuiy ; toe 
I aboutsuty years prior to 1288 the see was at Eibadeo. After asvii^ 
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boen for nearly a century and a half in the handa of the Moon, 
Mondoliedo was recaptured by Ordolko L in 858 ; and the Ohriatian 
poaaeaaion was i^e permanent by Alphonao III. in 870. It wia 
{ahenby suirorise by tne French in 1809. 

MONDOVt a city of Italy, in tdie pnmnee of Cuneo, 
15 miins east of Ouneo and about 55 west of Qonoa by 
rail, was formerly the chief town of the Sardinian province 
of Mondovi, and between 1560 and 1719 the seat of a 
Piedmontese university. The central quarter occupies the 
summit of a hill 1670 feet high, and contains the hexa- 
gonal piazza, a citadel erected in 1»573 by Emanuel Phili- 
bert, the cathedral of St Donatus, a spacious episcopaf 
palace, and the statue of Beccaria, who was a native of 
the town. At the foot of the hill along the banks of the 
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1. Definition and Functions of Money . — The precise 
defim’tion of Money is a question presenting no small 
difficulty, and it has been complicated by the attempts of 
some writers to define the term so as to lend support to 
their favourite theories. The real difficulties of the subject 
are, however, chiefly connected with paper-money, and as 
that side of the question has been dealt with in the article 
Banking ($'.v.) it will here be sufficient to adopt the clear 
and careful description of money given by a distinguished 
American economist as being ‘‘that which passes freely 
from hand to hand throughout the community in final dis- 
charge of debts and full payment for comm^ities, being 
accepted equally without reference to the character or credit 
of the person who offers it and without the intention of the 
person who receives it to consume it or enjoy it or apply it 
to any other use than in turn to tender it to others in dis- 
charge of debts or payment for commodities.”! In this 
passage the essential features of money are plainly set forth, 
though, as is frequently the case in economics, particular 
cases hard to bring within the description may be found.^ 
The functions which money discharges in the social 
organism are — at least in the opinion of all writers worth 
noticing here — clearly manifest. The most important is 
that of facilitating exchanges. It is not necessary to dwell 
on the great importance of this office. The mere consider- 
ation of industrial organization shows that it is based on 
the division of employments; but the earliest economic 
writers saw clearly that division of employments was 
rendered possible only by the use of a medium of exchange. 
They saw that the result of increasing specialization of 
labour was to bring about a state of things in which each 
individual produced little or nothing directly adapted to 
satisfy his own wants, and that each one was to live by 
exchanging his products for those of others. They saw, 
moreover, that this was not feasible without some object 
which all would be willing to accept for their peculiar pro- 
ducts, for otherwise, the difficulty of getting thos© together 
whose wants were reciprocal would be a complete hindrance 
to the development of exchange, which alone made division 
of labour possible. A second function hardly inferior in 
importance to the one just mentioned is that of affording 
a ready means of estimating the comparative value of dif- 
ferent commodities Without some common commodity as 
a standard of compariHon this would be almost impossible. 

If a tailor had only coats and wanted to buy bread or a 
horse, it would be very troublesome to ascertain how much 
bread he ought to obtain for a coat or how many coats he 

^ r. A Walker, Money, Trade, and Industry, p. 4. 

* For ftuther information as to the discussions relative to the proper 
dafiaition of “ Money,” the reader may consult J. S. Mill, iMn, of Pol. 
Seon,, B. iii. eh. 12, § 7 ; Jevons, Money, pp. 248 de 

Iitvel^ MarcM McnAiairt, pp. 226 ag. ; and especially Mr H. 
Sidgww's article “What is Money?” in the FoHnighUy Resdew 
1879), alao hie Prineinl^ Political Economy, pp. 281 # 7 . 
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laiero (a tribataiy of the lie 
commercial suburbs of Breo, Borgatto, dalht 
and Oarassonei with ihmr poAeriea, iam^eriee) ^maifbla^ 
works, Ac. The manaioA of Count ^ Quintino in IW 
della Valle was the seat* of the *printing^pres8 which from 
1472 issued books with the imprint Mona Begalis ; and in 
modem times the Ducal press founded by Emanuel 
bert has acquired a great reputation. The population of 
the town was 9637 in 1871, with the suburbs li,966; 
that of the commune 17,726 in 1861, and 17,902 in 1881. 

Breo is identified ith a certain Colonia Bredolensia ; but Hon- 
dovi proper — Mons Vici, Mons Reffalis (Monteregale), or Vicodunum 
— prt^bly did not take its rise till about 1000 a.d. The bishopric 
dates from 1888. 
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should give for a horse ; ” ^ and as the number of com- 
modities to be dealt with increased the problem would be- 
come harder, “ for each commodity would have to be quoted 
in terms of every other commodity.” Indeed it may be 
reasonably maintained that the idea of general value could 
not be formed without the existence of money, and all that 
is known of savage races tends to boar out this view.* The 
adoption of some one commodity renders the comparison 
of values easy. “The chosen commodity becomes a common 
denominator or common mtamre of value in terms of which 
we estimate the values of all other goods,” ® and thus money, 
which in its primary function renders exchanges possible by 
acting as an intermediate term in each exchange, also makes 
exchanges easier by making them definite. Another func- 
tion of money comes into being with the progress of society. 
One of the most distinctive features of advancing civiliza- 
tion is the increasing tendency of people to trust each 
other. Thus there is a continual increase in relations of 
contract, as may be seen by examining the development of 
any legal system. Now a contract implies something to 
be done in the future, and for estimating the value of that 
future act a standard is required ; and here money, which 
already acts as a medium of exchange and as a measure of value 
at a given time, performs a third function, by affording an 
approximate m^ns of estimating the present value of the 
future act, and in this respect may be regarded as a standard 
of value, or, if the phrase be preferred, of deferred payments f 
Some writers attribute a fourth function to money, inas- 
much as they regard it as being a moans of easily storing 
up value. Doubtless it does supi)ly this need, which is a 
specially pressing one in early civilizations owing to the 
insecurity which then exists, but with the progress of 
settled government the need becomes less extreme. Other 
forms of investment grow up, and the habit of hoarding 
money becomes unusual. It is therefore* better to regard 
the fimctions of money as being only three in number, viz., 
to furnish — (1) the common medium by which exchanges, 
are rendered possible, (2) the common measure by which 
the comparative values of those exchanges are estimated, 
and (3) the standard by which future obligations are 
detcrmmed. 

2. Comes which Determine the Value of Money. Quantity 
of Money needed by a Nation. — The problem of the deter- 
mining causes of the value of money is a particular case of ^ 
the general problem of values, but there are circumstanoes 
which render the inquiry more th^n usually complicated. 
Before considering these it will be well to deal with a use 
of the phrase “value of money” which has led to much oon- 

» MUl, Prin., B. ili. ch. 7. 8 b 

* W. Bagehot, Ec(momic Studies,^^. 42-48. * Jevona, Money, p.5. 

* For an inge^ous argument against the use of the terms “ meanure **, 
and “ standard ” of value, see F. A Walker, Money^jip. 4 ig., 12, and 
Money, Trade, and Industry, pp. 27 sq., 60 ag. The diertor tttlaia 
uniformly uaedhere for bis laigw treatise. 
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Xa tAuamlogy ike tak^ of monej 

i wMns the mtereit che^g^ for the tise of loanable oa|ntal, 
IChnii^ when the market rate of interest is hi^ money is 
•aid to be dear, when it is low laon^ is regarded as cheap. 
Whatever may be the force of the reasons in favour of this 
tiae, it is only mentioned here foiethe purpose of excluding 
it For our present subject, “ the value of a thing is what 
it will exchange for ; the value of money is what money 
will^sxchange for, or its purchasing power, K prices are 
low, money will buy much of other things, and is of high 
value ; if prices are high, it will buy little of other things, 
■and is of low value. The value of money is inversely as 
general prices, falling as they rise and rising as they fall.” ^ 
Now in the general theory of value it appears that the 
pro:dm<Ue condition which determines it is the equation 
between supply and demand ; and this is clearly the case 
with reference to money. These terms, supply and demand, 
need, however, some elucidation. Let us consider what is 
meant by the supply of, and demand for, money. The 
supply of a commodity means the quantity of it which is 
offered for sale. But in what shape does the sale of money 
take place ? By being offered for goods. The supply of 
money, then, is the quantity of it which people are wanting 
to lay out;” or, to put the point more concisely, it is “all 
the money in circulation at the time.” Again, to take the 
case of demand, — the demand for a commodity is the pur- 
chasing power offered for it.^ Demand in the special case 
of money consists of all the goods offered for sale. There 
is, however, a peculiar feature in the case of money which 
arises from its position as the medium of exchange, viz., 
that money is, so to say, in a “ constant state of supply 
and demand,” since its principal service is to act as the 
means of purchasing commodities.^ From this it follows 
that the factors which detennine the value of money within 
a given time are : (1) the amount of money in circulation, 
and (2) the amount of goods to be sold. On closer exami- 
nation it will, however, appear that there are other elements 
to be taken into account. In the first place, the quantity 
of money is not by itself the sole element on the supply 
side. In some instances a coin will not circulate more 
than two or three times in a year, while another coin may 
make hundreds of purchases. In detennining the value of 
money these varying rates of circulation have to be con- 
sidered, and by taking an average we may establish the 
existence of a fresh element to be estimated, namely, the 
average rapidity with which money does its work, or, to 
use Mill’s expression, “the efficiency of money.” On 
the side of demand, again, it is not the quantity of commo- 
dities that is the determining element, but the amount of 
sales, and the same article may, and generally does, pass 
through several hands before it reaches the consumer. 
From this it f<JllowB that (if the consideration of credit in 
its various forms be omitted) the value of money is inversely 
as its quantity multiplied by its efficiency, the amount 
of transactions being assumed to be constant. This formula 
requires, however, some further exi)lanation8 before it can 
be Accepted as a full expression of the truth on the subject. 
It must be noticed that it is not commodities only tliat are 
exchanged for money. Services of all kinds constitute a 
large portion of the demand, while the payment of interest 
on the various forms of obligation requires a large amount 
of the circulating medium. The potent influence of credit 
Also must be dwelt on. This latter force is the main element 
to be considered in dealing with variations of prices ; but 


1 Mill, Prin., B. lii. ch. 8, § 1. 

* For a clear stat-^w***!!! of this, see J. E. Caimes, Leading Prineij^e, 
{Mirt i ch. 2. 

* The leading exception to this is in the case of money which is 
boarded for an iodeflnita period, and is therefore withdrawn fiom cir- 
icnlatioA. 
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•o Jar as it is based on a depo^ of aidtHgr it may 

be looked on as a means of iMraanng ike ejBcieiH^ of 
money, and therefore as comiii^ within the formula given 
above. ^ In its other ais^ects it lies outsido the range of 
this article. Some interesting ooncliudozls may be danced 
from the results we have arrived at. One of these is that 
the ^^ncreased development of trade,” or “expanfion of 
commerce,” of iudf tends to lower not to raise prices ; 
for, by increasing the work which money has to do while 
the amount remains the same, it raises its value.^ Another 
consequence is that a large addition may be made to llie 
money in a country without any effect being produced on 
prices. This is evident, since money only acts on prices 
by being brought into circulation ; therefore, if the money 
which is added to the national stock is not used in this 
way, prices will remain unaffected. 

We have now sufficiently considered the proximate con- 
ditions which determine the value of money ; the next step 
is to inquire : What is the ultimate regulator of its value t 
The value of freely-produced commodities is — according to 
the ordinary theory of economists — determined by their 
“ cost of production,” or, where the article is produced at 
different costs, by the cost of production of the most costly 
portion. Wo have now to consider how far this theory 
applies to the special case of money. Gold and silver, the 
principal materials of money, are the products of mines, 
and are })roduced at different costs ; therefore the cost of 
the part produced at greatest cost ought to determine their 
value. This theory is, however, true only under certain 
conditions— namely, that competition is perfectly free, and 
that there are accurate data for computing the cost of pro- 
duction, and even then it is true only “ in the long run.” 
Moreover, cost only operates on \aluo by affecting supply. 
“The latent influence,” says Mill,'^ “by which the values 
of things are made to conform in the long run to the cost 
of production is the variation that would otherwise take 
place in the supply of the commodity.” From these con- 
siderations it follows that cost of i>roduction does not so 
influentially affect the value of money as some writers have 
supposed. In former periods it was a common proceeding 
on tlio part of the state to either restrict or stimulate coin- 
age and mining for the precious metals. At all times the 
working of gold and silver mines has been rather a hazard- 
ous Bi>eculation than a legitimate business. “ When any 
person undertakes to work a new mine in Peru,” says Adam 
Smith, ^ “ he is universally looked upon as a man destined 
to bankruptcy and ruin, and is upon that account shunned 
and avoided by everybody. Mining, it seems, is considered 
there in the same light as here, as a lottery, in which 
the prizes do not compensate the blanks ; ” and all subse- 
quent experience confoms this view. With regard to the 
adjustment of supply to meet an altered cost of production, 
the difficulties ore, if possible, still greater. The supply 
of money is so large compared with the annual production, 
that any change can oi)erate but slowly on its value. The 
total stoppage of fresh supplies from the mines would not 
be felt for some years in the increased value ; and bxl in- 
creased amount of production, though more rapid in its 
operation, takes some time to produce an effect. “ Hence 
the effects of all changes in the conditions of production of 
the precious metals are at first, and continue to be for many 
years, questions of quantity only, with little reference to 
cost of production.” On these grounds it is apparent that 
cost of production is not, for short periods, the controlling 
force which governs the value of money, and even for long 

^ This Ylow, which •eemii to most persons a paradox, la well put 
Adam Hmith, Wealth of Natimet p. 81 (ed. M*Culloch) j also by J. 
E. Cidmes, Eaeaya on PoUticaL Eemomy^ p. 

® B. iii. ch. 8, § 2. 

• Wealth of NaXvom^ p. 78 (ed. McCulloch). 
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periods the speculative nature of the industries connected 
with the production of money renders the cost of produc- 
tion an element very hard to ascertain. Another considerar 
tion which gives a peculiar feature to the problem of money- 
value is that in the case of other commodities a change in 
cost of production affects value without any actual change 
in the sujijily. The knowledge that a commodity can be 
produced at a lower cost will cause a reduction in its value. 
This is not true of money. Either the quantity or the 
efficiency of money must be altered to change its value. 
This Ls, of course, a result of its position as the circulating 
medium. When all these circumstances are taken into 
account it becomes clear that the most correct way to 
regard the question of money-value is that which looks on 
supply and demand, as interpreted above, as the regu- 
lator of its value for a limited time, while regarding cost 
of production as a force exercising an influence of uncer- 
tain amount on its fluctuations during long periods. Where 
the coinage of a state is artificially limited, the value of 
its money plainly depends on supply and demand as we 
have interpreted it. 

The next question which arises is : What quantity of 
money does a nation require ? What amount of the circu- 
lating medium is necessary for the proper working of the 
industrial organism ? To this puzzling problem the earlier 
economists gave answers in the shape of definite formulae. 
Thus, Sir W. Petty was of opinion that the amount of coin 
required by a country was one-half the rent of land, one- 
fourth the amount of building rent, and one fifty-second 
part of the annual wages of labour. Locke’s view was that 
one-fiftieth of labourers’ w'ages, one-fourth landowners’ 
revenue, and one-twentieth of traders’ yearly returns, was 
the proper amount. Modern statisticians, however, though 
having command of much greater resources, decline to 
attempt a quantitative answer, and content themselves 
with indicating the conditions which the problem involves. 
In fact we must first examine the work which money has 
to perform, and this depends on several conditions. The 
first of these is the population ; exteris twice as 

many people will want twice eis much money. The second 
is the amount of transactions ; for, if the amount of busi- 
ness done is doubled, the amount of money must be also 
doubled, unless at the same time some improvement in credit 
is introduced. The efficiency of money is a third element 
which affects tlie quantity needed, and this is largely 
dei)endent on the habits of the people and the facilities for 
communication. Other elements which can be only briefly 
indicated are — “ the degree in which credit exists between 
man and man ; the amount of travelling wliich takes place ; 
and the commercial and bankingorganization which exists.” ^ 
Another factor which requires to be estimated is the extent 
to which habits of hoarding exist ; for all money hoarded 
is withdrawn from circulation, and therefore increases the 
total amount needed. Tlie habits of saving in the niral 
districts of France remarkably exemplify this element in 
the question. Again, the existence of barter docs away 
with the use of so much money as would be required to 
carry on the exchanges effected by barter. The custom 
of paying wages in kind has a similar effect. This bare 
statement shows how insoluble the question is. When we 
contemplate the matter from an international point of 
view, the amount needed, after allowance is made for the 
cost of transporting goods, is plainly that which will keep 
a countiy’s prices at a level with those of the countries 
with which it has commercial relations.^ For otherwise 
the coimtiy would have an excess either of importation or 
of exportation, which would necessitate a flow of money to 
tike oountiy whose prices were lower than the general level. 


* P. A Wslkcr, Money, p. 73. * A, p. 67. 


then, is the condition whidk detmnines compamtt^ 
prices between different countri^; and, prices bei^g 
determined, the quantity of mon^ needed to ke^ up ^ose 
prices depends on the cox^tions above indicated. In the 
case of England reliable* statistics tend to show that tho 
gold in circulation was, in 1872, about £105,000,000, and 
the note circulation £43,000,000. In any Continental 
country the amount would prol^bly be proportionally much 
greater, owing to the fact that there is in England a ^(teater 
development of credit. 

3. Early Form of Currency , — Up to the present we have 
considered money as being fully established and properly 
adapted to fulfil its various functions. We have now to 
trace the steps by which a suitable system of currency was 
evolved from a state of barter. It is important for a right 
understanding of the question to grasp the fact that ex- 
changes took place originally between groups, and not 
between individuals. This explains the slow gro'wth of 
exchanges, as each group produced most of the articles 
necessary for itself, and such acts of barter as took place 
were rather reciprocal presents than mercantile exchanges. 
Such is actually the case at present among modern savages. 
“ It is instructive to see trade in its lowest form among 
such tribes as the Australians. The tough greenstone 
valuable for making hatchets is carried hundreds of miles 
by natives, who receive from other tribes in return the 
prized products of their districts, such as red ochre to paint 
their bodies with ; they have even got so far as to let 
peaceful traders pass unharmed through tribes at war, so 
that trains of youths might be met, each lad with a slab of 
sandstone on his head to be carried to his distant home 
and shaped into a seed-crusher. When strangers visit a 
tribe they are received at a friendly gathering or cor- 
robboree, and presents are given on both sides. No doubt 
there is a general sense that the gifts are to be fair 
exchanges, and if either side is not satisfied there will be 
grumbling and quarrelling ; but in this roughest kind of 
barter wo do not yet find that clear notion of a unit of 
value which is the great step in trading.”® This vivid 
description of what is going on at present among lower 
races enables us to realize the way in which money came 
into existence. When any commodity becomes an object 
of desire, not merely from its use to the persons desiring it, 
but from their wanting it as being readily exchangeable 
for other things, then that article may be regarded as rudi- 
mentary money. Thus the greenstone and ochre are on 
their way to being promoted to the position of currency, 
and the idea of a “ unit of value ” is all that is needed to 
complete the invention. “ This higher stage is found among 
the Indians of British Columbia, whoso strings of haiqua- 
shells worn as ornamental borders to their dresses serve 
them also as currency to trade with, — a strfng of ordinary 
quality being reckoned as worth one beaver’s skin.” ^ These 
shells, therefore, are in reality money, inasmuch as they 
discharge its functions. 

On a review of existing savage tribes and ancient races of more 
or less civilization we are surprised at the great variety of objects 
which have boon used to supply the need of a circulating medium. 
Skins, for instance, seem to bo ono of the earliest forms of money. 
They are to be found at present among the Indians of Alaska^ dis- 
charging this service, while accounts of leather money seem to show 
that their use was formerly more general. As the hunting sta^ 
gives place to the pastoral, and animals become domesticated, we 
animal itself, instead of its skin, becomes the principal ^nn of cur- 
rency. There is a great mass of evidence to snow that, in the most 
distant regions and at veiy different times, cattle formed a currency 
for pastord and early agricultural nations. Alike among ftTiating 
barbarous tribes and in the survivals discovered among 
nations, sho^ and oxen both appear as units of value. Thus we 
find that at ^me, and through the Italian tribes genendly, **oxen 
and sheep formed the oldest medium of exchange, ten shee p being 

’ E. B. Tylor, Anthropdogyi pp. 281-282. 

^ Tylor, loc. cU. • Whymper, AUtaka^ p. 285. 
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redconad equivaleiit to ono ox. Hie reco^ition of these objects «■ 
#]|iirsml lej^ repkesentatlves of ralae, or, in other words, as monev, 
ttAy be tta<^ back to the epoch of a purely pastoral economy. 
«e Icelandic law bears witness to a similar state of tiiinm ; while 
the yarious fines in the different ll^utonic codes are esumated in 
cattle. The Latin yrord pecunia is an evidence of the earlioat 

Roman money being composed of cattle. The English and ^e 
famous term feudaCf according to its toost probable etymolofln;r, are 
derived from the same root. In a well-known passage of the Iliad^ 
the value of two different sets of armour is estimated in terms of 
oxeoi The Irish law tracts bear evidence as to the use of cattle as 
one of the measures of value in early Irish civilization.® Within 
the last few years it has been prominently brought iKjfore the public 
that oxen form the principal wealth and the circulating medium 
among the Zulus and Kaifres. On the testimony of an eye-witness 
we are assured that, “as cattle constitute the sole wealth of the 
people, so they are their only medium oi auch transactions as involve 
exchange, payment, or reward.”* We find that cattle-rents are 
paid by the pastoral Indian tribes to the United States Oovemment.® 
Prom the prominence of slavery in early societies it is natural to 
suppose that slaves would be adopted as a medium of exchange, and 
one of the measures of value in the Irish law tracts, mDihaJy is said 
to have originally meant a female slave. They are at present applied 
to this purpose in Central Africa, and also in New Guinea. On 
passing to the agricultural stage a greater number of objects are 
found capable of being applied to currency purposes. Among these 
are corn — used eveJi at present in Norway — maize, olive oil, cocoa- 
nuts, and tea. The most remarkable instance of an agricultural 
product being used as currency is to bo found in the case of tobacco, 
which was adopted os legal tender by the English colonists in North 
America. Another class of articles used for money consists of 
ornaments, which among all uncivilized tribes serve this purpose. 
The haiqua-shells mentioned before are an iustance, cowries in 
India, whales’ teeth among the Fijians, red feathers among some 
South Sea Island tribes, and finally, any attractive kinds of stone 
which can be easily worked. Mineral products, so fur as th^ do 
not come under the preceding head, furnish another class. Thus 
salt was used in Abyssinia and Mexico, while the metals a pheno- 
menon which will require a more careful examination— Jiave suc- 
ceeded in finally driving all their inferior comiietitors out of the 
field, and have become the sole substances for iiiouey at present. 

4. Metallic Forma of Money. Their Suin' riority over 
other Suhatancea. Special Advantagea of Silver and Gold , — 
The use of metals as a form of money can bo traced far Imck 
in the history of civilization, but, as it is not possible to 
ascertain the historical order of their respective adoptions 
for this purpose, we will take them in the order of their 
value, beginning with the lowest. Iron, judging from the 
statement of Aristotle, was extensively employed as currency. 
One remarkable instance of this which aj once occurs to the 
mind is the Spartan money, which is clearly a survival of 
the older system that had died out among the other Greeks, 
though by modem writers it has been attributed to ascetic 
policy. In conjunction with copper, iron formed an early 
Chinese currency, and till recently it was a subsidiary 
coinage in Japan. Iron spikes are used in Central Africa, 
while Adam Smith notices the use of nails for money in 
Scotland,® Load has also served as money, as it does at 
present in Burmah. Copper has been more widely employed 
than either of the previously-mentioned metals. Its use in 
China as a parallel standard with iron has just been men- 
tioned. The early Hebrew coins were chiefly composed of 
it, while down to 269 b.c. the sole Eoman coinage was 
an alloy of copper. Till a very recent period it formed the 
principal money of some poorer European states (as Sweden), 
and was the subsidiary coinage of the United Kingdom till 
the present bronze fractional currency was introduced. Tin 
was not so favourite a material for money as copper, but 
the early English coinages were composed of it, probably on 
account of the fertile tin mines of Cornwall, and in later 
times halfpence and farthings of tin have been struck. The 

1 Mommsen, Hist, of Rome (Eng. trans.), i. p. 203. 

® The episode between Diomede and Glaucus in the 6th book. 

* Maine, Early History of Imtitutwna^ Lect. vi. ; Brekon Law 
Tracts (ed. by Drs Hancock and Richey). 

* Rev. H. Dngmope, quoted by Maine, op, cU., p. 143. 

® F. A Walker, Money, Trade, and Industry, p. 22. 

® WeaWi qf Fatima, p. 11. 


next metal which comes into notice is silver, which up to 
the last few years was the principal form of money, and 
even still is able to dispute the field with its most formidable 
rival It formed the main basis of Greek coins, and was 
introduced at Rome in 269 b.c. The medi»v^ money was 
principally composed of silver, and its position in recent 
times will have to be subsequently notio^ more at length. 
Gold, which is the most valuable of the metals widely used 
for monetary purposes, has been steadily gaining ^und 
with the growth of commerce. The earliest trace of its use 
in common with that of silver is to be found “ in the pictures 
of the ancient Egyptians weighing in scales heaps of rings 
of gold and silver.” The only other metals used for money 
— platinum and nickel — may be easily disposed of. The 
former of those was coined for a short time by the Russian 
Government, and then given up as unsuitable. The latter 
is only used os an alloy. 

The examinaiion of the forms of currency, both metallic 
and non-motaJlic, in which we have been engaged leads to 
certain definite conclusions as to the course which the 
evolution of currency is pursuing. It appears (1) that the 
motals tend .to supersede all other forms of money among 
progressivo peoples, and (2) that certain metals tend to 
supersede the others. From this wo are) led to consider the 
qualities which are desirable in the material of money, and 
to conclude that the presence or absence of those qualities 
is the reason' of the adoption or rejection of any given 
substance. 

(1) In tlio first place, it is necessary that the material of 
money should bo desirable, or, in other words, possess value ; 
and to this condition all the commoditioa we have reviewed 
conform, for otherwise they would never have attained the 
position of being a medium of exchange. This quality, 
then, is not the reason for the preforeuco of some forms over 
others. (2) The second recpiisito clearly is that the value 
of the article shall bo high in proportion to its weight or 
bulk, or, to ])ut the same truth in another way, it is requisite 
that it shall be ])ortable. Want of this quality has been a 
fatal obstacle to many early forms of money retaining their 
place. Skins, corn, and tobacco were found very difficult 
to transfer from place to place. Iron and copper too 
suffered from the same defect, while sheep and oxen, though 
moving themselves, were expensive to transfer. (3) It is 
further desirable that the material of money shall be the 
same throughout, and that one unit shall be equal in value 
to another. This is a reason for rejecting the widespread 
currency composed of cattle, as the difference between one 
and another head is of course often considerable. The 
metals possess a particular advantage in this respect, as, 
after being refined, they are almost exactly homogeneous. 

(4) A fourth requisite is that the substance used as money 
can without damage be divided and, if needed, united again; 
here also the desired (juality is peculiarly possessed by the 
metals, as they are easily fusible, while skins or precious 
stones suffer greatly in value by division, and it need hardly 
be added that the same is the case with regard to animals. 

(5) Money must also be durable. This at once removes 
from the articles suitable for money all animal and many 
vegetable substances. Eggs or oil will not keep, and conse- 
quently soon lose their value. Iron, too, is liable to rust, 
which, combined with its low value, is a reason for its dis- 
use as currency. (6) Money should be easily distinguishable, 
and there should be no trouble in ascertaining its value. 
Tills condition is one of the reasons why precious stones 
have never been much used as money, their value being hard 
to .estimate. The same objection applies to most non- 
metallic currencies, and is only obviated even in their case 
by the process of assaying. (7) The last condition which 

^ Tylor, p. 283. 
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Mpears desirable for the money matenal is, that its value 
shall be steady. This, however, is of but slight importance 
in early societies, and it is only as deferred Jjayments be^me 
a prominent feature of industrial life that this recjuisite is 
much needed. It is eno^h for the other purposes of money 
that it shall not vary Anthin short periods, which is fomid 
to be a feature of metals, and especially of silver and gold, 
while corn especially varies widely in value from season to 
season. From the foregoing examination of the requisites 
desirable in the material of money it is easy to deduce the 
empirical laws which the history of money disclose^ since 
metals, as compared with non-metallic substances, evidently 
possess those requisites in a great degree. They are ^ 
durable, homogeneous, divisible, and recognizable, and in 
virtue of these sui)erior advantages they are the only 
substances now used for money by advanced nations. Nor 
is the case ditFerent when the decision has to be made 
between the different metals. Iron has been rejected 
because of its low value and its liability to rust, lead from 
its extreme softness, and tin from its tendency to break. 
Both these metals, as well as copper also, are unsuitable 
from their low value, which hinders their speedy transmission 
490 as to adjust inequalities of local prices. 

The elimination of these metals leaves silver and gold as 
the only suitable materials for forming the principal currency. 
Of late years there has been a movement towards the 
adoption of the latter as the sole monetary standard, silver 
being regarded as suitable only for a subsidiary coinage. 
Indeed this question, which is reserved for subsequent 
discussion, may be regarded as the princijml matter of 
controversy in the field of metallic currency. The special 
features of gold and silver which render them the most 
suitable materials for currency may here be noted. “ The 
value of these metals changes only by slow degrees ; they 
are readily divisible into any number of i)arts which may 
be reunited by means of fusion without loss; they do 
not deteriorate by being kept; their firm and compact 
texture makes them difficult to wear ; their cost of pro- 
duction, especially of gold, is so considerable that they 
possess great value in small bulk, and can of course be 
transported with conq»arative facility ; and their identity 
is perfect.” ^ The jiossession by both these metals of all 
the qualities needed in money is more briefly but forcibly 
put by Cantillon when he says that “ gold and silver alone 
are of small volume, of equal goodness, easy of transport, 
divisible without loss, easily guarded, beautif^ and brilliant, 
and durable almost to eternity.” ^ This view has even been 
pushed to an extreme form in the proposition of Turgot, 
that they became universal money by the nature and force 
of things, independently of all convention and law, from 
which the deduction has been drawn that to j^roscribe silver 
by law is a violation of the nature of things.^ 

5. Coinage : its Advantages^ and the PHncipal Qtiestions 
eonneded iheretmth, — ^The development of monetary systems 
has now been traced down to the establishment of metallic 
currencies. These, in the early stages of their existence, 
passed by weight. The Hebrew records bear witness to 
this fact, as also do the Greek writers, Aristotle, for ex- 
ample, after indicating the circumstances which led to the 
invention of currency, proceeds to point out that it was 
** afterwards determined in value by men putting a stamp 
upon it, in order that it may save them from the trouble 
of weighing it.”^ There are two distinct stages in the 

* Eney, BriL <5th ed.), art. “Money," vol. xv. p. 417. 

* W. 8. Jevona in the Contemporary Review, January 18S1. See alao 
Lord livtrpool, Coins of the Realm (Bank of England reprint), p. 10. 

’ See Caimes, Logiecd Method of Pol, Rcon., p. 131, note; and for 
an applioation of the argument to Bimetallism, see £. de Laveleye, 
Fort JZer., July 1881. 

* Pol,, t 9, 8. The whole ptesage is worthy of quotation, as 
showing how cleariy Aristotle conceived the primary function of 
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fineness of thie in(9tal is denoted HbytheStma 
being made to fix the wm^t In other woi^ t)ie 
acts as a kind of hMmSrh, The Chinese qubes of gold 
may have been the earli&t money. Herodotus attributes 
the first use of coined gefid and silver to the Lydians,^ while 
in another passage he mentions that the first Oredc coinage 
was at iEgina, hy Pheidon of Argos.^ The second step 
was to certify the weight as well as the fineness ^ the 
metal, thus completing the invention. The necessity of 
preventing any interference with the coin after it had been 
stamped led to the adoption of a regular form, and, though 
hexagonal or octagonal coins are to be found, the received 
shape of a coin is that of a flat circle, each side of which is 
stamped, as well as in many cases the edge. By this con- 
trivance all persons into whose hands the coin came had a 
guarantee as to its quality and quantity, and we may reason- 
ably infer that the great improvement in coinage among 
the Grecian colonies was the effect, and also in some degree 
the cause, of the expansion of their commerce in the 6th 
century b.c. From Greece the art of coining spread to 
Italy, being introduced by the Greek colonists in Lower 
Italy. Since then coinage as an art has always existed in 
the more advanced societies. The progress of invention, 
however, does not end with the introduction of the tri of 
coining, since a number of practical questions arise with 
reference to the best system to be adopted, which for a 
protracted period present great difficulties to those who are 
called upon to solve them. One of these, before touched 
on, is : What is the best shape for coins 1 The answer has 
finally Ijeen in favour of the circular, but square and oblong 
pieces are also to be found.*^ Closely allied with this is 
the question of the most suitable limits of size. The in- 
ferior limit is plainly fixed by the convenience of those 
using the coins. They ought not to be so small “that 
they can be easily lost, or can with difficulty be picked 
up.” ® Instances of violations of this principle occur in the 
case of the English threepenny piece and the American 
one-dollar gold piece. The superior limit is a more difficult 
point. Its determination turns partly on the difficulty of 
coining large pieces, and partly on the facilities which such 
large coins as the* American gold double-eagle give for im- 
proper treatment. It is an easy process to drill holes, 
which can be concealed by hammering, while in some cases 
the coin has been sawn in two, and the interior gold 
removed, the outside surfaces being soldered together, while 
l)latinum is put in the midst to maintain the weight. As 
a general rule it may be laid down that no gold coin much 
larger than the Enghsh sovereign, or silver one at all largei 
than the half-crown, should be issued. Another considera- 
tion to be borne in mind when determining the proper 
size of coins is the relative amount of wear which takes 
place. Experience proves that large coins are less worn 
than small ones. “ According to experiments made at the 
mint in 1833, the loss per cent, per annum on half-crowns 
is about 28. 6d., on shillings, 48., and on sixpences, Ts. 6d.” 
This result has been confiroed by other inquiries. From 
this it follows that the larger coins are less expensive, but 
their size is limited by the fear of their being tampered 
with. Again, the character of the stamp 'to be impressed 

money . 8t6 npdt ris dXXa7(if roioOrdy ri ovp4$€vto nphs 
atrrotfs did6vai Kal Xa/4^8dvc(i*, 6 tUv hv el^e 

Xpelav eifperaxelpiOTOv jrpbi rb oTov oldtipot Kal dpyvpot, k£s et ri 
ToiovTov irepoif, rb piv rpOnw ArXwt bpioBbv peyiSei Koi oraBp^, rb 
Si reXarraioy sal xapaimQ/w iviPaXKltoTtif¥, tva diroXt)(r^ pjerphtrem 
airro^ft. 

^ Herodotiu, i. 94. 

* lb., vi. 127. See also for a discuuioa of Pheldon’e coinage, 
Grote, Ilist. of Greece, iL pp. 819 eq. (Cabinet ed.). 

^ An instance of the latter ii the iMm of the Japanese ooinage^ 
which is an oblong flat piece Ajidlver. 

® Jevons, Money, p. 155. 
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U 1^ tealter much om. llie ol^ecti aimed at 

la Impoeing ^e tteo^p are (1) to prevent the coin being 
OOtmterfeit^ and (2) to prevent any of the metal being 
abetnacted. l^e former ^ th^ objects can be best at- 
taint by making the device such as can be obtained only 
by powerful and expensive machingry. The most improved 
methods must be aiaoptedi and the greatest pains ta^en to 
have the device perfectly executed. The latest improve- 
ment^in the process of coining is the introduction of the 
kpee-joint press. The latter (Acuity is best obviated by 
using special care in marking the edges of the coins. Ancient 
coins were issued with unstamped edges which presented 
no impediment to clipping, but modern coins, at least those 
of any size, are protected by the edge being milled or by a 
legend being inscribed round it. The combination of milled 
edges with a raised legend would be a still more effectual 
means of protecting the coinage from interference. 

Another matter of importance in the process of coining I 
is the nature and proportion of alloy to bo used. The | 
necessity for some mixture arises from the fact that gold 
i^nd silver are both naturally soft, and, to obviate this, cop- 
per has been mixed with them, so as to produce a harder 
substance. The Austrian ducat is the nearest approach to 
purity among the principal coins of Europe, being com- 
posed of seventy-one parts of pure gold to one of alloy. 
The English gold coins are eleven-twelfths pure gold, while 
the silver ones are thirty-seven-fortieths pure silver. The 
origin of the difference is purely historical. The general 
gold proportion is nine-tenths gold to one-tenth alloy, while 
in some coinages the proportion of silver to alloy is nearly 
five to one, the countries composing the Latin Union 
having adopted that proportion in order to reduce their 
smaller silver coins to tokens. Copper is the usual material 
for alloying, but the Melbourne mint used silver for some 
time. It is this silvery alloy that accounts for the yellow 
appearance of many Australian sovereigns. They, however, 
are rapidly disappearing, as it is profitable to melt them 
down. It has been mentioned above that the wear of 
small coins is greater than that of large ones, and it 
may be added here that the wear of coins in general is an 
important question in connexion with their legal circula- 
tion. The English sovereign is believed to reumin above 
the least current weight for from fifteen* to twenty years. 
For the technical processes of coining, &c., reference may be 
made to the article Mint. 

The next topic to be considered is : Who should issue 
money] In the earlier stages of currency the question 
was not so prominent, but the establishment of coining 
brought it forward. In Greece each city being auton(> 
mous claimed and exercised the right of freely coining as it 
desired, the coins being, of course, received in other cities 
only at their reg-l value. The consequences of this system 
were generally beneficial. The Greek coins were usually 
up to their nominal value, as debased coinage was unable 
to circulate beyond the place of issue, and therefore ex- 
tremely inconvenient to the members of the state issuing 
it.i Under the Roman ropubHc private i)erson8 were 
probably allowed to bring metal to be coined, though the 
coins seem generally to have had the qaino of one of the 
consuls for the year on them. Under the empire the 
doctrine became established that the right of coining be- 
longed exclusively to the emperor, and till the fall 
Western empire this wa« acted on. After the establish- 
ment of the various barbarian kingdoms, each so^rpign 
assumed the privilege of coining, a right which in 
was extended to or rather usurped by the principal nobles. 
In England the king alon e coined silver.^ At present the 

* See Lenormant, CotUomp. JRev., February 1879. 

> Hallam, MiddU Ages, i. pp. 205-206. 

* Iiord lirarpool, Point of ch. v. 


control of the operotioaii of the ttiiiit k cottqpleteljr in tim 
hands of the executive ; and, itorfl recently, m qttc^ion on 
theoretical grounds as to the propriety of thia method has 
ever been raised.^ 

In close connexion with the right of coining comes 
the consideration as to the proper persons to bear the 
expense of the process. At first sight the answer see^ 
plain enough. Coins are a manufactured article quite 
as much as plate, and are rendered more valuable by 
being assayed, weighed, and certified. It appears therp- 
fore quite proper that those who bring metal to W 
coined should bear the expense of the coinage, or, in 
other words, should give up a part of the metal to the 
mint, thus paying for the service rendered to them in the 
same manner as those sending letters pay the postal de- ^ 
partment for their transmission. This course has been 
usually adopted. England, however, has taken a different 
lino. In order to encourage the coining of the precious 
metals, no charge was made at the mmt beyond that in- 
volved in the necessary delay in the operation ; and this is 
at present the case with gold. Though this arrangement 
was originally introduced in obedience to the prejufices of 
the mercantile system which regarded gold and silver as 
being peculiarly wealth, it may be defended on reasonably 
grounds : for (1) the expense of the mint is very small 
compared with the amount of coin turned out, and (2) the 
coins produced are used by the nation, and therefore their 
expense may quite fairly be defrayed from the national 
I revenue. Again, as the profit on the silver coinage (owing 
to circumstances to be subsequently discussed) is la^e, 
that may bo set off against the free coinage of gold. The 
charge levied on coming, if confined to the expenses in- 
curred, is called brassage ] if it is anything above that cost 
it is known as stigni^age, which latter term is also used 
to denote both kinds of charge. The effect of seigniorage 
(using the term in its more extended sense) on the value 
of coins is to lower them, in fact, as Tooke has put it, 
seigniorage is always a kind of debasement, unless accom- 
panied with limitation.^ If the same quantity of metal be 
in circulation there will be a greater number of coins, and 
therefore nominal prices will be higher. It is, however, 
possible that the increased prices may check the produc- 
tion of the precious metals, thus making the value of the 
metal higher than it would otherwise be. Whether this 
will happen or not depends on the actual conditions of 
production, and is incapable of being predicted. On© 
advantage which undoubtedly results from a charge on 
coinage is that it checks the tendency to melt coin when 
exported, for where a seigniorage is imposed coins are 
more valuable than the uncoined metal by the amount of 
the seigniorage. It therefore becomes the mtcrest of the 
holder not to melt down the coins, as in doing so he loses 
the extra value given by the coining. Another factor in 
the expense of currency is the loss which arises from the 
wear and tear which money undergoes, and the consequent 
cost of replacing the light or missing pieces. The last and 
largest item is the interest on the total amount of money in 
use. To take the case of England, the value of the metallic 
currency is estimated at about XI 30, 000,000. The interwt 

* ‘‘We may take as an example the function (which is a monopoly 
too) of coining money. . . . No one, even of those most joyous of state 
interference, has objected to this as an improper exercise of the powers 
ot govemmeut. ” Mill, Pnne. , B. v. g\\. 1, § 2. But see, for objections, 
H. Spencer, Social Statics, pp. 400-402, and J. L. Shadwell, System qf 

Pol. Econ., p, 264. , . . ,.i v 4 . 

» Tooke, Hist, of Prices, i. 121 sq. It is impossible, however, to 
agree with Tooke that uncoined bullion would be higher in value 
than coin when a seigniorage is charged on the letter. He seems to 
ignore the fact that the value of the precious metals is portly depend- 
ent on their use as currency, and that the seigniorage represent a 
tax levied on the extra value resulting from the use of the metal ae 
money. 
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on thisat 5percent.wouldamounttoJB6,500,000.^ llusap- 
parontly heavy charge is justified by the fact that it is desir- 
able to have a currency j)ossessing, or at least based on, value. 
The expense of a metallic currency is, however, combined 
with its weight, a strong reason for the great developments 
of representative money and credit in modern times, with 
the result that gold and silver are hardly ever used in large 
domestic transactions, all such payments being made by 
cheques, which are cleared off against one another. For a 
full account of the modern organization of credit, see the 
article Banking. 

6. Historical Outline of Hejyreriations , — The earliest sys- 
tems of currency whose progressive debasements it is possible 
in any degree to trace are those of the various Greek states, 
though even here many details remain in obscurity. The 
Roman currency system is comparatively better known ; 
while for the mediaeval currencies from the time of Charle- 
magne (800 A.n.) elaborate materials are available, which 
naturally increase in bulk and precision as we approach 
more modern times. The general treatment of the history 
of coins belongs to Numismatu'S ; but the history 
of monetary depreciations is important in connexion with 
the theory of money as illustrating the value of sound 
economic knowledge. 

Until coinage became a state function a continued debase- 
ment was impossible, since it was open to any one to refuse 
the money offered in payment if it was not up to the proper 
standard. When, however, coinage became a function of 
government strong motives for debasement soon presented 
themselves. (1) The cost of coinage falling on the state, 
and being generally defrayed by a seigniorage, led to the 
idea that this seigniorage could be made more profitable 
by making it larger, while the existence of any deduction 
veiled the injustice of a charge exceeding the expense 
incurred in the operation of coining. (2) The position of 
most Governments was that of debtors, and as a debasement 
favoured all debtors at the expense of all creditors it was 
only natural that rulers, ignorant of the ultimately ruinous 
effects of a series of debasements, should seek to relieve 
themselves without exciting the odium incurred by the levy 
of heavy taxes. A more pressing case than the foregoing, 
and one where more justification exists, is that of a severe 
social crisis, when large numbers of the community are 
burdened with debt, and a depreciation of the monetary 
standard seems the simplest mode of escaping from so 
critical a situation. WTiatever may be the inducements 
to enter on the perilous course of tampering with the 
monetary standard, a long exi)erience has incontestably 
proved its disastrous effects. One of the great causes of 
the weakness of France during the “ hundred years^ war ” 
was the extremely debased state of its currency, and the 
dread of further reductions in the value of the coins.^ 
Lord Macaulay has given a graphic picture of the evils 
which England suffered from its depreciated silver currency 
towards the end of the 17th century.^ And a debasement 
brought about by design possesses a further element of evil 
by creating a belief that similar devices will soon be again 
resorted to. So manifest are the evils that result from 
debasement that it may be reasonably hoped that all civil- 
ized Governments have abandoned the practice for ever ; 
though, unfortunately, similar bad effects are produced by 
the over-issue of inconvertible paper currencies, and this is 
etill an expedient adopted under the pressure of difficulties. 

is proper to observe that coins may be debased in 
three d^erent ways — (1) by diminishing the quantity or 
weight of the metal of a certain standard of which any coin 
of a given denomination is made; (2) by raising the 
nominal value of coins of a given weight and made of a 

> J. E. T. Rogers HUUmcal OUmings, i. p. 97. 

* Hid, of Eng,, ch. xxi. 


metal of a oert^ standard, that is, by ma]dng themourreat 
or legal tender at a higher rate wm that at which 
passed before ; ^3^ by lowering the' standard or fineness of 
the metal of wlucn coins ofr a given weight and denomina- 
tion are made, that is, by diminishing the quantity of pure 
metal and proportionally increasing the quantity of alloy.” * 
The last of these methods is the most d^gerous, since the 
detection of it is more difficult, as it is so much easier to 
discover the weight than the fineness of the metal in a cflin ; 
but all of them produce the same results and are adopted 
for the same reasons. 

Greek D^ectations, — The first debasement of coinage known to us 
on good evidence is that of the Athenian coinage by Solon in 594 B.o.* 
In order to obviate the severe distress of that period in Attica, he 
reduced the quantity of silver in the coins more than 25 per cent., so 
that 138 new drachmm (the standard Athenian coin) were only equiva- 
lent to 1 00 pieces of the older coinage. This proceeding was perhaps 
justified by the ciitical state of things previously existing, and was a 
decided success. It is probable that another debasement of the 
gold coinage took place at Athens in 408 B.c. during the strain of 
the Peloponnesian War, though doubts have been cast on the reality 
of this debasement.® It may, however, be said that generally the 
Greek cities fairly maintained the standard of money, though some 
states were notorious for dishonesty in this respect. The existence 
of an electruin coinage is no proof of a tendency to debasement, 
since it was regarded as a separate substance, and issued at its cost 
value, allowing for the expense of coining. As remarked before, this 
comparative honesty in relation to the coinage may be jmrtly 
explained by the small extent of the Greek states, so that a debased 
coinage was unable to circulate beyond the boundaries of the 
issuing state. The keen perceptions of the more advanced Greek 
thinkeis and their teachings on this subject may have also con- 
tributed to the same result. “ 

Ikman Jkpreciations. — The earliest Roman coinage was com- 
po.sed of an alloy of copper (set), and this continued unaltered 
up to the time of the First Punic War. Silver was introduced in 
2()9 B.C., the proportion between it and the older copper being 
lixed at 250 : 1.* The copper currency was first debased during the 
Punic wars at the most critical period of the Hannibalic inva- 
sion — ^Hhe Romans had debased the silver and copper coin, raised 
the legal value of the silver currency more than a third, and issued 
a gold coinage far above the value of the metal. ” ® Soon after this 
period the copper money, whose successive debasements are recorded 
by Pliny,® seems to have bceJi reduced to the position of a sub- 
sidiary currency, so that it is\not really a case of debasement of 
the standard. The silver denstrius which at first was ^^yd of a 
Roman pound, had been debased to •g'^th of a pound. In 91 n.C. 
a number of j dated denarii were issued at the late of one for every 
©even silver pieces issued. This proceeding, which was simply for 
political purposes, wa» proposed by^Drusus, but in 84 B.<;. a proposal 
lor calling in these plated pieces was passed, and was extremely 
popular. It is piobable that a slight debasement took place under 
Sulla, and one of the Cornelian law's seems to state the so-called 
fiat theoiy of money. The denarius was lowered under Nero to 
^^th of a pound, while the later period of the empire is a scene of 
continual tampering with the currency, The gold aureus was at 
first ^th of a pound, but at the time of A^igustus it was only ^th, 
wdiile under Constantine it had come to be only y^d. The com- 
parison of Hellenic with Roman monetary history seems to show 
that a considerable number of small states, all issuing coins, are 
loss likely to meddle with the standard than the mint of a single 
laige empire. It also proves the value of an atfiuaintance with 
monetary theory, if we can judge by contrasting the views of the 
Greek thinkers with those of the Roman lawyers. A few words of 
caution may here be added against the danger of a careless com- 
]>arison of values, as expressed in ancient or even medi.i val money 
with those of modem times. It is extremely hard to accept the 


® Lord Liverpool, Coins of the Realm, p. 87. 

^ Grote, Hist, of Oreffse, part ii. ch. 11. 

® 75., vol. iii. p. 116, note 1. 

® For a full disc'UBsion of this point, see Lenormant in Contemp, 
Rev., February 1879. 

^ Mommsen, Hist, of Rom, (Eng. trans. ), i. p. 458. 

8 lb,, il. p. 173. 

» H, N,, xxxiii. ch. 13. 

Mommsen, iii. pp. 418-414 ; Lenormant, op. cit. 

Compare, for instance, the passage previously cited from Aristotle 
with the following;— Quia non semper nec fadle concurrtbat ut, cum 
tu haberes quod ego desiderarem, invioem haberem quod tu aeoipete 
velles, electa materia est ci^s publics ac perpetua sestimatio diffioul- 
tatibus permutationum SMjualitate quantitatis subveniret ; eaque 
materia forma publica penmssa usum dominiumque non tarn ex 
substantia pmbet qnam ex quantitate.'* — Panlus, IHg,, xviii. 1, 1. 
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pricM giTen Iry any anoient writer^ aince the varying factors necea- 
aary to be eetnnated are so many, viz., (1) the wei^t of ^e coin, 
Ita purity, (8) the value of the monetary metal at the ,time, 
(4) the value of the commodity eold in relation to other things, 
{5) the question whether the commocUty was in its normal state as 
ranrds supply and demand ; to all these may be added (6) the 
dimculty oi determini^ whether the nWres have not been altered.^ 
After the fall of the western empire, Hhe various barbarian sove- 
reigns adopted silver as their pnncipal coinage, combined with 
the greatest diversity in the systems adopted. On the revival of 
the 'empire under Charlemagne an effort was made by him to estab- 
lish a general system of currency, based on tlic silver pound as a 
unit, and thus corres^nding to the unit of weight, l^iiis system 
was^ introduced into England, and thence into Scotland, but the 
rapid decay of the Carlovin^an empire ]>reventod any uniformity 
being preserved iu these different countries, while the ditforcht 
debasements in each ])roduced widely divergent systems, which 
will require separate notice. 

English Depreciations. — The first debasement undergone by the 
English silver coinage was in 1300, when Edward I. reduced the 
amount of metal in the coins by per cent., or, in other words, 
20 shillings and 3 pence were coined out of the Tower pound 
inst^d of 20 shillings as previously, ^ This was the prelude to a 
series of changes which were carried out during the next three cen- 
turies, and which terminated in 1600, when the jiound troy of 
silver was coined into 62 shillings ; since that time the silver coinage 
has not been debased, the reduction carried out in 1816, by which 
66 shillings were coined from the troy pound, being acconi)Minit‘d 
by a limitation of its use in discharging debts to a maximum 
amount of £2, as well as by the abolitigu of the public right of 
coining silver at the mint. The jieriod oxtemling from 34th Henry 
VIII. to 6th Edward yi. (1543-1552) has been specially noted by 
Lord Liverpool as a time of peculiar interference with the fineness 
of the metal.2 The old proportion of 11 oz. 2 dwts. of metal to 
18 dwts. of alloy, was altered to 10 oz. of metal per pound, then 
to 6 oz. or one-half, 4 oz. or one-tliird, and finally in 1551 to 3 
oz. of pure metal and 9 oz. of alloy. A tendency to reformation 
began under Edward VL, and was finally carried out umbu- Eliza- 
beth in the recoinage of 1560, which has been fully described by 
Mr Froude.^ Various proposals to depreciate the silver currency 
have been made since then, and one of those, as above mentioned, 
was accepted in 1600. The most remarkable of the unsuccessful 
schemes for debasing the standard was that of Tjowndes, which 
was advanced in 1695, when the discussions preparatory to the 
recoinago of 1696 wore being carried on. Lowndes’s ]dan was to 
coin the pound troy of standard silver into 778. 6d. , thus debas- 
ing it 25 per cent. Ho was resisted by Locke, who, in his Furihn 
Considerations concerning Raising the Value of Money ^ contri- 
buted materially to the development of monetary theory ; and 
the recoinage was, mainly iu consequence of his efforts, in combina- 
tion with those of Newton and Montague, baMo<l on thoroughly 
sound principles.® The first English gold coinage, so far as has 
been clearly proved, was that of 1257, in the rfign of Henry III., 
when a small number of gold pennies were coined at the ratio of 
10 to 1 to the existing silver coins. Previously to this date the 
need of gold for business transactions could not have been felt, ns 
the commerce of the country was necessarily limited. It is prob- 
able that for the few transactions of foreign trade a species of 
gold coins issued by the Greek emperors at Constantinople, and 
thence called byzantSy were used.® Another gold coin, known as a 
florenc^y from the place where it was first coined, was also used 
after 1260. The regular series of English gold coinage begins in 
1344, when Edward III. coined, in imitation of tlie foreign coin 
j^t mentioned, a large number of florins at the rate of 50 to the 
Tower pound. THe gold coinage was, however, for a long period a 
secondary part of the monetary system, and suffered a series of 
changes, the last of which took place in 1717.^ The present English 
coinage system is regulated by the Coinage Act of 1870,® which 
amends and consolidates previous Acts on the subject. The schedule 
to that Act, which is reproduced at p. 484 of the present volume, 
gives full information as to existing coins, their weight, fineness, 

remedy,” &c. 

Scotch DepredatioTut. — The coinage of Scotland was derived from 
the primitive Carlovingian system tlirough the'medium of England, 
and for a long period remained the same as at first. The pressure 

^ As to the various elements requisite for a proper estiniate of mediaeval 
prices, see Cibrario, Della Ecoiumia Pohtxm del Medio A'vo, 1. iii. c. 8. 

> The Tower pound, which was three-quarters of an oz. troy less than the 
taroy pound, was used in England until the 18th of Henry VIII. (l'>27), when it 
was replaced by the troy weight. This should he always remembered in con- 
sidering the precise amount of depreciation at any given time. 

• Coins ofm £t»cUmy ch. xiii. * HUt. of Eng., vii. p. 2. 

® Maoaulay*s account of this recoinage, which is written m his typical man- 
ner, has made this episode of English monetary history very generally known. 

• Lord Liverpool, Coins of the Realniy p. 47. 

7 The third great English recoini^ was that of the gold coin, which took 
place in 1778-1775. It is commonly lomww as the recoinige of 1771. 

• 8S4t84Vie.c.ia 


under which the resonroee of Scotland anfifofed during the conitant 
wars with England, as well as perhaps the example of their close 
ally France^ led the Scottish sovereigns to debase their coins ont of 
all proportion to the English system. This was the reason for the 
prohibition of Scotch coins as currency by tale in England, the 
variation in course of time being so ginat that in 1600 the pound 
of silver, which contained about three pounds sterling English, was 
made into thirty-six pounds Scotch, the latter being thus twelve 
times as much debased. After the union of the crowns in 1603 
no steps were taken to assimilate the two systems, which con- 
tinued as before till the complete union of the tv^o countries in 1707. 
At the latter date a complete recoinage on the basis of the English 
system was carried out, thus rendering the coinage of both coun- 
tries exactly similar. This most valuable reform was at first viewed 
with suspicion by the Scotch ])eoplc, and a large amount of the 
old Scotcn currency was hoarded or exjiortcd. 

Irish Depredations. — No coined money existed in Ireland before 
the English invasion in 1170. Tlio English colony, as a matter 
of course, used the same coinage as the mother-country, but on 
several occasions inferior money was introduced, as being good 
enough for a subject country. At the rocoina^ of 1660 it was pro- 
})oaetT to send tin had coins that were called in to Ireland, but to 
this Elizabeth refused to assent. From 1689 to 1825 the nominal 
value of the coinage was 8J per cent, higher in Ireland than in 
England. In the latter year Irish money was reduced to the 
English standard,® from which time tlic United Kingdom lias pos- 
sessed a perfectly uniform system of metallic money. 

Freneh Dejrrceia lions. — The inom‘taiy system established by 
(Tiarlemagno throughout bis dominions soon disapiteared in Italy 
and the Gorman jirovinc'es. It continued to exist in France proper. 

' The general stale of confusion, however, and the weakness of the 
central authority, led to local issues by the various feudal lords. 
“At the accession of Hugh CajH*t as many as a hundred and fifty 
are said to have exercised this power. The increase of the power 

of the Capetiau kings enabled them to restrict this freedom of 
coinage, and to reserve to thoiuselves this profitable function, the 
seigniorage on the process of coining being a special branch of the 
royal revenue. They were unfortunately not inclined to confine 
their gains to this legitimate soun'o. The French coinage was 
rocklossly debased during the many centuries from Philip 1. {ob. 
1108) to Louis XV. {ob. 1774). The management of the mint 
under Louis IX. w'as always regarded as a model for imitation,** 
but even in Ids time the Zivrc, originally a i»ouud, was debased to 
less than one-fourth of its primitive value. The dealings with the 
currency were still more unscrupulous during the protracted wars 
with England, the result being that at the accession of Louis XI. 
(1461), when the English had been finally expelled from Franco, 
the livro was only about ono-fiftoenth of its original value. Nor 
did the depreciation of the currency rest here. The period of 
Homothing over a century, extending from 1497 to 1602, presents a 
remarkable series of changes in a downward direction, no less 
than nineteen depreciations having taken jdace, many of them 
consisting of changes in the fineness of the metal.*® There is in this 
respect a remaikable analogy between this epoch of French coinage 
and the English period from 1543 to 1552. 

The history of French depreciations did not terminate, as that 
of the English ones did, vlth the close of the 16th century ; under 
Louis XIV. the livre was only one half of what it had been under 
Henry IV. The final result was that in 1789 the livre had come 
to be only one seventy-eighth of its weight in the time of Charle- 
magne. At the Revolution it was converted into the franCy at 
the rate of 81 livres to 80 francs.*^ It is not, however, to be 
supposed that the changes in the French currency w'ere always 
to\ ards debasement. The terrible evils arising fVom the debased 
coinage led to a general outcry, which in some cases was so strong 
as to force the king of the time to reform the monetary standard ; 
one striking instance occurred in the reign of Philip IV.,*^ whose 
dealings with the currency led to his receiving the epithet of “le 
faux monnoyeur. ” 

Depredations %n other Countries. — The very brief notice of the 
depreciations in the originally uniform currencies of England and 
France which has just been given is sufficient to estaolish the 
general tendency, and throws light enough on the resulting oonse- 
cmences ; a similar course was followed in the other countries of 
Europe, but the details are too unconnected to be conveniently pre- 
sented. A few facts will suffice. Thus, the German florin “was 
originally a gold coin of the value of about 10 shillings of our 
present money ; it is now become a silver coin of the value of 

s A survival of this older system is to be found in many charges on Irish 
lands, which are reduced to English money by deducting one-thirteenth from 
the nominal amount. 

10 Hallam, Middle Agee, i. p. 206. 

11 Htepben, Lectures on French Historyy I. p. 469. 

w Tooke and Newmarch, Hist, of Pricssy vol. vi. p. 374. The views there 
given are based on those of H. Levasseur, who had specially studied the 
question. 

18 The silver franc was made to weigh exactly 6 grammee. 

14 Stephen, Led, on Fronah BisLy i. p. 482. 



obIv aod.”* Similar d«pit>ciationi took place in tlw oaeee of tiiO 
Bpeskish monwwdi and &e Portugu^ m. At theee 

c5mm so subordinate, where they hare not been abolished, as to 
pQSnnnn little practical interest. 

It is well to notice before concluding the question of 
depreciations that it is the pwrer classes who especially 
suffer from a change in the coinage. The reasons of thfc 
are very plain, for from their ignorance they are lew able to 
understand the nature of the alteration, and, even if it were 
not so, the absence of available resources places them at a 
disadvantage in comparison with others. Masters and 
dealers are quick to discount — so to speak — the nominal 
value of the depreciated money, and prices are much more 
speedily adjusted to the new state than wages, so that it 
may be confidently asserted that a debased coinage is 
especially injurious to the more helpless classes of society. 
The same remark apjdies to an over-issue of inconvertible 
paper.2 

7. Economic Aftperts of the Production of the Predovs 
Metals. — In considering various monetary questions it is 
essential to have some acquaintance with the economic 
aspects of the production of gold and silver. The technical 
matters connected with the processes of preparing those 
metals for use are to be found in the articles Gk)LD and 
Silver The first jmint to which we will here direct 

attention is the field over which production extends. 
At one time or other these two metals have been found 
in every continent. Asia Minor in early times possessed 
its gold fields, or rather auriferous sands.® Ceylon also 
undoubtedly contained gold mines. China and India 
both produced silver to a considerable extent. Egyptian 
remains show that gold was commonly known in that | 
country, probably procured from Nubia and Abyssinia. I 
On the opposite side of Africa, too, the name of Gold 
Coast shows that that metal was thence exported. Neither 
Asia nor Africa, however, has l>een the main contributor 
to the stock of money in more modem times. The 
mines of Lauriura in Attica were a source of supply to 
the Greeks, and were worked as a state monopoly. At an 
earlier date the Babylonian and Assyrian empires had 
each large accumulated stores of gold The Phoenician 
importations of gold from the lied Sea coasts (Ophir) are 
known from Scripture.^ The Persian kings from the time 
of Darius levied tribute on all their provinces, — in gold 
from India, in silver from the remaining districts ; and 
the larger part of this was stored up in the royal treasuries.® 
This tendency of sovereigns to accumulate had all through 
ancient history important effects on the economic structure 
of society. At present it is quite natural to assume that the 
materials of money are distributed by means of international 
trade, and tend to keep at an equal level all the world 
over, — an assumption which is in general well grounded, 
though an important exception exists. Ancient history 
presents a widely different set of forces in operation. Gold 
and silver were produced by slaves under the pressure of 
fear, and were drawn toward the ruling j)arts of the great 
empires ; in a word, war, not commerce, was the distribut- 
ing agency. From this condition of affairs it is easy to see 
that whatever may be the reasons for assigning to cost of 
production a potent influence over the value of money in 
modem times (and grounds have been already advanced 
for the belief that this influence has been exaggerated), no 
such reasons then existed. The production of the precious 

^ Lord Liverpool, Coins ofths Rtalm^ p. 126. 

* Beaden requiring full details on the subject of the various currency 
ehinget may consult Lenormant, Monnaie dans VAntiqaiU^ for 
andent times ; Lord Liverpool, Coins of the Realms for England ; and 
the works of Le Blanc and Paucton for France. 

® The Psotolos in Lydia was widely famed for its golden sands.’* 

« 1 Kings ix. 28. 

* See Herodotus, ill o. 96 ; also Grote, iv. pp. 162 sq. 
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therefore produced quite differeiit ereet e . 9m 
toryof the Persian xnoukre^y to lit ove]i;h^wb^Al^sean(^ 
(SSO B.O.) shows that t^e mass of the pxeeioiui tuttale 
hoarded up continued oo^tantly to increase. On the 
ture of Persej^lie by the Grecian army an enormous treamira 
was found there, some estimates placing it as high ae 
120,000 talents of gold and silver (£27,600,000).® ,, 
the temples, too, were receptacles lor Ihe precious metals, no 
that the stock accumulate at about 300 B.O. must have 
been very great. The only causes which tended to diminish 
the store were the losses arising from wars, when the varioua 
treasuries were liable to be plundered and their contents dis- 
persed.^ There was therefore a more unequal distribution of 
the material of money than at present. The growth of the 
Homan dominion led to important results, since under their 
rule the Spanish mines were developed and became a leading 
source of supply. The great masses of treasure set towards 
Home, so that it became the monetary centre of the world. 
The overthrow of the Republican government and lie- 
peace which followed also affected the conditions of pro- 
duction. The inefficiency of the Homan administration, 
made it advantageous to let out the mines to farmers, wha 
worked them in a wasteful and improvident manner, while 
the supply of slaves was reduced, thus depriving the lesseea 
of their principal agency for carr 3 ung on production. The 
result was a continuous decline in the store of money. Mr 
Jacob has made an attempt to estimate the amount at the 
death of Augustus (14 a.d.), and he arrives at the conclu- 
sion that it was £358,000,000.® Without placing much 
value on this necessarily conjectural estimate, it is safe to 
assume that this period marked the highest point of accu- 
mulation. 

The succeeding centuries exhibit a steady decline, though 
it is of course impossible to attach any value to even the 
most carefully-guarded numerical estimates. The pheno- 
menon which has since so often attracted notice — the drain 
of the precious metals to the East — ^began at this time, 
and was a subject of complaint to the Homan writers,^ 
while the stock of gold and silver being thrown into* 
more general circulation suffered more from abrasion, and 
was more likely to be lost than when stored up in the> 
royal treasure-houses and temples. These causes tended 
to depress the scale of prices, while the barbarian inva- 
sions produced a strong effect on the supply by drawing 
off the mining population and damaging the various erec- 
tions UBed for working the mines. The conjectural esti- 
mate is, that about 800 a.d. the total supply had been 
reduced to £33,000,000 (or about one-eleventh of what 
it had been at the death of Augustus).^® A new period 
in the history of gold and silver production may be fixed 
at this date. The Moors, now firmly established in 
Spain, began to reopen the mines in that country which 
had been allowed to fall into disuse. Other European 
mines also were opened. The international system of 
currency based on the pound of silver as a unit which was 
introduced by Charlemagne must have tended to economize 
the wear of the metals. We may therefore conclude that 
from this date (800 a.d.) the supply was sufficient to coun- 


> Grote, zi. p. 499, note 8. 

7 A commercial agency which existed for the distribution of gold 
and silver was the Phceniehm system of trading, which extended aU 
over the Mediterranean. 

^ Jacob, Production and Consmiptim of the Precious iletols, L 
p. 224. 

» See Hiny, IL N., xii. A 16. Jaoob, i p. 287. 

It was at this time that the most productive European mines* 
were discovered, namely, tiiose of Saxony and the Harz Mountains, as * 
well as the Austrian minei, whieh were the chief sources of 
during the Middle Ages. , 
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tfract the lois by wear and exportation,^ and accordingly 
regard the metallic supply as fixed in amount until 
next change in the conditions of production, which was 
the result of the discovery of Alherica. Though 1492 is 
the date of the first landing, yc\ for some time no im- 
portant additions were made to* the supply of money. 
The conquest of Mexico (1519) gave opportunities of 
workmg the silver mines of that country, while the first 
mines of Chili and Peru were almost simultaneously 
discovered, and in 1545 those of Potosi were laid open. 
From this latter date we may regard the American supply 


Table I. — EstvmcUed production of gold and silver from 1493. 


Period. 

No. of 
Years. 

Amount in Kilos. 

Value in Millions 
of Franca. 

Ratio of 
Value of 
Gold to 
Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1499-1620 

28 

162,400 

1,316,000 

660 

292 

11*3 

1621-1544 

24 

171,800 

2,166,000 

692 

481 

11*2 

1646-1680 

36 

278,000 

10,976,000 

9-10 

2,439 

11*5 

1681-1600 

20 

147,600 

8,878,000 

50H 

1,86*2 

11*9 

1601-1620 

20 

170,400 

8,468,000 

5H7 

1,880 

18*0 

1621-1640 

20 

166,000 

7,872,000 

572 

1,749 

13*4 

1641-1660 

20 

175,400 

7,326,000 

60 i 

1,628 

13*8 

1601-1680 

20 

185,200 

6,740,000 

638 

1,498 

14*7 

1681-1700 

20 

215,300 

6,838,000 

742 

1,5*20 

16*0 

1701-1720 

20 

256,400 

7,112,000 

883 

1,580 

15*2 

1721-1740 

20 

381,600 

8,624,000 

1,.‘U4 

1,916 

16-1 

1741-1760 

20 

492,200 

10.663,000 

1,69.5 

2,370 

14*8 

1761-1780 

20 

414,100 

18,066,000 

1,4 Mi 

2,900 

11*8 

1781-1800 

20 

856,800 

17,681,000 

1,226 

3,906 

1 15*1 

1801-1810 

10 

177,800 

8,942,000 

612 

1,987 

15*0 

1811-1820 

10 

114,400 

6,408,000 

.391 

1,202 

15*5 

1821-1830 

10 

142,200 

4,606,000 

490 

1,023 

1 1.5*8 

1831-1840 

10 

202,900 

6,964,000 

(.99 

1,325 

; 15*7 

1841-1860 

10 

647,600 

7.804,000 

1,K86 

1,734 

16*8 

1861-1866 

6 

987,600 

4,431,000 

3, 102 

986 

15 4 

1866-1860 

5 

1,030,000 

4,525,000 

3,549 

1,006 

I 15*3 

1861-1865 

6 

925,600 

5,500,000 

3,188 

l,*223 

1 15*4 

1866-1870 

6 

959,500 

6,695,000 

3,306 

1,488 

i 1.5*6 

1871-1876 

6 

853,400 

9,847,000 

2,940 

2,188 

1 16*0 

1876 

1 

171,700 

2,365,000 

691*5 

6*2.5*5 

1 17*8 

1877 

1 

182,800 

2,428,000 

629*8 

639*6 

1 17*19 

1878 

1 

183,700 

2,603,000 

632*6 

678*3 

17*96 

1879 

1 

166,900 

2,667,000 

610*3 

568*2 

18*.*i9 

1876-1870 

4 

695,100 

9,968,000 

2,394 

2,211 

17*40 

1493-1860 

358 

4,752,100 

149,828,000 

16,:i6H 

3.3,292 

14*06 

1851-1879 

29 

6,451,200 

40,967,000 

18,778 

9,101 

16*86 

1493-1879 

887 

10,203,300 

190,785,000 

35,146 

42,393 



as an influential factor in the matter, ^ and look upon the 
stock of money as increasing. The annual addition to the 
.store of money has been estimated as £2,100,000 for the 
])eriod from 1545 to V600. At this date the Brazilian 
supply began. The course of distribution of these fresh 
masses of the precious metals is an interesting point, 
which has been studied by Mr Clifie Leslie.'* The flow of 
the new supplies was first towards Spain and Portugal, and 
from thence they passed to the larger commercial centres 
of the other European countries, the effect being that 
prices were raised in and about the chief towns, while the 
I value of money in the country districts remained unaltered. 
' The additions to the supply of both gold and silver during 
the two centuries 1600-1800 continued to be very consider- 
able ; but, if Adam Smith’s view be correct, the full effect 
on prices was produced by 1640,^ and the increased amount 
of money was from that time counterbalanced by the wider 
extension of trade.^ At the commencement of this cen- 
tury, the annual production of gold has been estimated 
as being from £2,500,000 to £3,000,000. The year 1809 
seems to mark an epoch in the productioh of these metals, 
since the outbreak of the revolts of the various Spanish 


1 Jacob, i. p. 311. 

^ Adam Smith assumes 1570 as the date when prices were affected 
in England, Wealth of Nations^ p. 88. Humboldt estimated the total 
production (1492-1545) as being about £17,000,000; but see Table 
I., which contains Dr Sotbeer’s estimates, based on the best available 
data. 

• Esaaye in Pol, and Mor, Phil,^ Essay xx. 

^ Wealth of NalianSt p. 88. 

® The total production is roughly computed at over £1,200,000,000 
for the two centuries 1600-1800 ; but see Table I. for more precise 

estimates. 


dependencies in South America tended to check the usual 
supply from those countries, and a marked increase in the 
value of money was the consequence. During the period 
1809-1849 the value of gold and silver rose to about two 
and a half times their former level, notwithstanding fresh 
discoveries in Asiatic Russia.® The annual yield in 1 849 was 
estimated at £8,000,000. The next important date for 
our present purpose is the year 1848, when the Californian 
mines were opened, while in 1851 the Australian discoveries 
took place. By these events an enormous mass of gold 
was ^ded to the world’s supply. The most careful 
estimates fix the addition during the years 1851-1871 at 
£500,000,000, or an amount nearly equal to the former 
stock in existence. The problems raised by this pheno- 
menon have received the most careful study by several 
distinguished economists,^ to whose writings those desiring 
more extensive information may refer. The main features of 
interest may be briefly summed uj). (1) The additional 
sn})ply was almost entirely of gold^ thus tending to produce 
a distinction between the two principal monetary metals 
and an alteration in the currency of bimetallic countries. 
Under this influence France, from being a silver-using, 
became a gold -using, country. (2) The contempora- 
neous development of the Continental railway systems, 
and the partial adoption of free trade, w'itli the con- 
sequent facilities for freer circulation of commodities, led 
to the course of distribution being different from that 
of the 16th century. The more backw'ard districts were 
the j)rincipal gainers, and a more general e(inalization of 
prices combined with a slight elevation in value w^as the 
outcome. (3) The increased 8U])ply of gold rendered a 
gt‘neral currency reform possible, and made the use of a gold 
monometallic standard appear feasible. The movements 
for currency reform, as will be seen, all aroscj after these 
discoveries. (4) The change in the value of money, which 
may for the period 1849-1869 be fixed at 20 per cent., 
enabled a general increase of wages to be carried out, thus 
improving the condition of the classes living on manual 
labour. It may be added that the difliculty of tracing the 
effects of this great addition to the money stock is a most 
striking proof of the complexity of modern economic 
development. (5) The last j>oint to be noticed is the very 
small influence exercised on the value of silver by the new 
gold.** Hardly had the gold discoveries of 1848-1851 
ccjised to produce a decided effect when new silver mines 
of unusual fertility came into working. During the i)eriod 
immediately succeeding the gold discoveries the produc- 
tion of silver remained at an annual amount of from 
£8,000,000 to £9,000,000. This amount suddenly, 
akmt 1870, increased to £15,000,000,^ and remained at 
that amount for the next five years. More than half of 
the supply came from new mines opened in Nevada. 
This increased supply was acconq)anied by a marked 
depreciation in the gold price of silver, though the prices 
of commodities in countries having a silver standard did 
not rise. The result of the close investigations to which 
all aspects of the question were subjected was to show 
that the increased production of silver was only a minor 
element in causing its depreciation. The policy pursued 
by various states — viz., (1) Germany and the Scandinavian 


* The RnHoian supply V>ecame important after 1823. 

7 The following maybe specially consulted : — Chevalier. Depreciation 
of Gold (trails, by Cobden); Tooke and Newmarch, Hist, of Prices^ 
vol. vi., pp. 135-236 (Part vii.) ; aiticle “Precious Metals,” Bncy, Brit. 
(8th ^Jd.) ; J. E. Caimes, Kesaya in Pol. Econ.^ pp. 1-165; T. E. C. 
Leslie, Eaaaya^ pp. 264-374 ; W. S. Jevons, Serious Fall in the Value 
of Gold, 

* The price of silver in Loudon rose from 69}d. per oz. to 62id. per 
oz., or 2|d. per oz. — ^that is, only 8 to 4 per cent. 

* See Report of Select Committee on the Silver Question, 1876 ; and 
for another estimate see Table I. 
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states in adopting a single gold standar^ (2) the 
countries composing the Latin Union in limiting the 
coinage of silver, (3) the Indian Government by 
adopting a new method of drawing bills— proved to be the 
really influential causes for the decline in the value of 
silver as contrasted with gold.' 

Before closing? this notice of the ocononiioal aspects of gold and 
silver production, the consumption of those metals must ^ con- 
sidered! It may be classed roughly under three heads, viz., (1) 
their use as merchandise, (2) their use as money, (3) the export to 
the East. With regard to the first of the^, while it is impossible 
to give precise data, it may )>e still held with some confidence that 
the demand for this jmrpose tends, after society has passed a certain 
not very advanced stage, to decline. The desire for jwsonal adorn- 
ment is with most civilized persons not a strong one. It is, so far 
ns it exists, gratified by other articles than those made of silver or 
gold. Their use as manufactured goods continues to bo large, and 
js one of the principal forms of use at present. The second head 
with which we have here to deal is the one by which prices arc 
siilectcd. The la^^s regulating the value of the metals as money 
ha\ebcen foiisidercd above, p. 721, the primary one being “that 
the value of money varies inversely as its quantity multiplied by 
its efficiency,” though tliis proposition needs limitation and explana- 
tion. Under the third bead a remarkable exception occurs to the 
general tlieorj’ of the tendency to equal diffusion of the precious 
metals. For a ]>criod extending over nearly 2000 years the move- 
ment of silver fiom West to Efist has been noticed. Humboldt has 
made tlie ingenious remark that these metals move in the opposite 
direction to civih/ation, and history bears out his view. During 
the Muidle Ages the chief Eastern products used in Europe were 
silks and spices, and to pay for these commodities silver was sent 
from Europe. The discovery of the passage round the Cape of 
flood Hope increased the iOastcrii trade, and added to the drain of 
.Sliver. Humboldt and Sotbeer have given copious details. In 
more recent times the flow has continued, the amount of silver 
u liich jiassed to Asia by the Istlimus of Suez during the twelve 
years from 1 861 to 1 862 being i.*l 1 0, 000, 000. ^ There are two points 
re«juiring some further notice with reference to the form and the 
reason for this drain. Silver is the metal which is exported from 
Europe, since gold is not used for currency purposes in the East, 
and even as merchandise .silver possesses a liigher relative value 
than it docs in Eurojie. Those European countries that had a 
double standard were the natural source of supply for exportation, 
th(‘ir silver currency b(*ing replaced by fjold. llie unceasing drain 
of the precious metals to the East may further be explained by the 
fact that the greater jiart of the new metal is used for ornamental 
and not for currency ]»nrposes, and thus the demand is not checked 
bv a rise of prices. Another reason, not generally noticed, is that 
Eastern prices are veiy much influenced by custom, and thus do 
not depend on supply and demand. But it is this tendency of an 
increased quantity of money to raise, prices which forms the basis 
of the economical theory of the distribution of the precious metals.** 
This explains the oth<»r\\ise unaccountable phenomenon of a con- 
tinual drain of the money material towards those countries where 
custom lias remained most pow erfnl in regard to commercial trans- 
actions, or, in other words, the backward countries of India and 
China. 

One of the technical features of rhe production of the precious 
metals may sometimes produce remarkable economic effects, — 
namely, the fact that gold is generally found near the surface, while 
silver is obtained by deep mining. It follows from this that the 
production of the former metal depends more on accidental circum- 
stances, while the production of silver is affected chiefly by the 
state of mechanical skill. In the Nevada mines gold and silver 
are found together, and their value in a given mass is nearly equal. 

8. Miscellaneous Questions regarding Metallic Mcmey , — 
The recent discussions of matters relating to currency, and 
the increased intercourse among the more advanced nations, 
have led to the raising of some questions with regard to 
the proper constitution of monetary systems. Each country 
possessing any claim to enlightenment has directed its 
attention to its own monetary arrangements, and compared 
them with those of others, while the effect which the cur- 
rency system of any nation exercises on its neighbours leads 
to the exciting of a lively interest in its monetary legisla- 
tion. The principal problems may be summed up under 


' See, for details, the Report of Mr Goschen’s Committee, 1876, and 
W. Bagehot, Papers on the Depredation of Silver, 

* See A. Sdtb^r in the Viertdjahrschr, fir Volksidrihsch,, iii., 

68 . 

* See Ricardo, Prindples of Pel Seen., p. 79 (ed. McCulloch). 


three heads : (1) The proper standard to use, the discussion 
of which in practice turns on the comparative merits of a 
single standard of gold or silver and of a double standard 
of gold and silver at a ratio ; (2) the system of sub- 
dividing the currency, which is generally discussed under 
the title of proposals f6r decin^ coinage ; (3) proposals 
made in many quarters to assimilate the various currency 
systems of the world. These take one of two forms. 
It is either desired that a group of nations shall assii&ilate 
their currencies, in which case the coinage may be called an 
international one ; or a wider view is taken, and a single 
system is advocated for all states. This may be styled 
universal coinage. The question of the proper standard 
may be deferred for the present, as it is of a more complex 
nature than the others. Before discussing even the simpler 
of these questions it is desirable to state some elementary 
facts involved in all such points. Every currency system 
must be based on a standard unit of value which consists 
of a “ fixed quantity of some concrete substance defined by 
reference to the units of weight or space.” Thus the 
English unit is the pmnd^ which consists of a definite 
quantity of gold (123*27447 grs. standard fineness), while 
the French unit is the franc (composed of 5 grammes of 
silver Troths fine). It is not, however, necessary that the 
standard unit shall be a coin. All that is needful is that 
the current coins shall be multiples or submultiples of the 
unit, or at all events easily reducible to it. The Portu- 
guese rei is too small to be coined, and the pound of silver 
which formed the unit of the early French and English 
currency was too large. Distinct from both the actual 
coins and the unit of value is the money of accovnt, though 
in practice it is usually identical with one of them. In 
Russia in early times the rmhle was an imaginary money 
of account not coined, while the copper copeck was the unit 
of value. Another distinction must be pointed out, namely, 
that between standard and token money, the former being 
of the same value as the metal it is made of, while the latter 
is rated at a nominal value higher than that of its material. 
The silver and copper coins in England and the smaller 
silver coins in the Latin Union are merely tokens, being in 
the case of the English silver coins about 30 per cent, below 
their nominal value. The French coins arc of inferior 
fineness (835 per 1000). Token coins are only admissible 
in small payments, as otherwise — in accordance with an ele- 
mentary principle to be presently explained — the standard 
coins would be driven out of circulation. The maximum 
amount in payment for which they are legal tender is in 
England 40s. One of the functions of money being to 
afford a standard for estimating deferred payments,^ it 
is generally used as the means of discharging obligations 
when they become due, and in this aspect is styled legal 
tender. The principal coinage of any country is legal tender 
to an unlimited amount, and, when offered, discharges any 
pecuniary obligation. It is only the standard coinage which 
possesses this property, or rather the standard coinage is 
that which does possess it. 

In discussing monetary questions it is aiso important to 
remember that a metallic currency has to circulate among 
the most diverse Classes of society, and must be suited to 
the wants, and even to the prejudices, of the population 
using it. Many curious instances of the preference of a 
community for some particular coin could be given. The 
Austrian Maria Theresa dollar is a special favourite on the 
coast of Africa, and is still coined exactly as it was in 1780. 
The inhabitants of California refused to accept the green- 
backs issued during the American civil war, and conse- 
quently gold was always used in payments in that Btate 
Many apparently weU-devised reforms have miscarried 


* See p. 720, above. 
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owing to the habits of the people not having been attended 
fo. Some writers have, however, misconceived the prin- 
ciples of currency and extended this influence to cases 
where it does not apply. Thus itdias been sought to explain 
the adoption of gold as the principal English coinage after 
1696 by assuming that the Englkh deliberately preferred 
that metal.^ The fact of different nations possessing dif- 
ferent currencies, as the jirevalence of gold in England and 
of silnrer in Franco during the 18th century, is to be other- 
wise accounted for. The great mass of a population, it is 
true, take and give money without particularly observing 
it. It is enough if the coin conforms to the usual t 3 r|>e. 
There exists, however, in all mercantile communities a class 
of dealers in money ^ who make a profit by selecting the 
best coins for exportation, or, if two metals are in concurrent 
use, the coins of that metal which is undervalued in the 
proportion fixed. The mode in which self-interest tluis 
operates produces an efibet which may be briefly formulated 
by sa3dng that bad money drives out good money. It is 
often now called “ Gresham’s law,” from a former master of 
the English mint,^ who observed it. The illustrations of 
its working arc numerous. Under its action the gold which 
was overvalued relatively to silver in England in 1696 
became the main English coinage, as above stated And 
in order to meet the want of silver coins, Sir I. Newton 
advocated, and secured, the reduction of the guinea from 
21s. 6d. to 21a. The exportation of metallic money when 
an over-issue of inconvertible paper takes j)lace is another 
case of the theorem. By means of this principle wo can 
easily explain the tendency of currency to depreciation, for 
when once, either by wear or by the issue of inferior coins, 
a currency has become debased, no reformation is possible 
unless the debased coins are removed from circulation, as 
otherwise they will be preferred for payments by dealers, 
and will not be melted down or exported. All demands for 
foreign trade will be met from the best part of the coinage. 
An argument in favour of state coinage has been founded 
on Gresham’s law. It is argued that private coinage 
would lead to the issue of depreciated money,** It is, 
however, overlooked in this argument that the action of 
the law arises from the fact that the depreciated currency 
is legal tender ; were it not so, coins lesg than the proper 
weight would be at once rejected. It may bo added that 
Greek monetary history bears out this view.*^ 

Having disposed of these elementary questions, the 
general groui>s into which all currency systems fall may now 
be stated. The simplest form of currency seems to be that 
in which the state coins ingots of different metals, and 
allows them to circulate freely, without any ratio being 
fixed. This, which is the lowest form of currency proper,® 
has arisen in many countries through the introduction of 
coins of various other nations. Turkey is a European 
example. Many of the South American republics possess 
a currency of this description. A theoretical form of this 
system has been advocated in France. It is proposed to 
issue coins of one, two, five, and ton grammes of gold, and 
to allow the present silver coins which are multiples of the 
gramme to circulate along with them. The difficulties of 
this plan are so obvious that there is no likelihood of its 
being adopted. The arguments in its favour are of little 


^ R. Giffen, Essays in Finance^ p. 303. 

3 The Jewish and Lombard merchants discharged this function in 
the mediaeval period ; Hallam, Middle Ages^ iii. p. 369, note t. 

• Aristophanes {Ran, 719-738) appears to recognize this principle. 
Qrote (vol, iii. 1 16 note) has misunderstood him, and seems to deny 
the principle stated. 

• Jevons, Money, p. 82. ® See p. 726, above. 

• In bis discussion of this subject Prof. Jevons, on whose excellent 
work much of this section is based, mentions currency by weight as 
the simplest form, but it is hardly correct to regard this as a currency 
system ; it is rather a primitive stage, closely akin to barter. 


force, since it is hardly correct to contend that it is a 
natural system, when it has never been willingly adopted by 
any country. The next 83 ^tem to be noticed is that of a 
single metd being fixed as legal tender. This in early 
times is the really natural arrangement, and has been 
widely adopted. It is needless to recapitulate the instances 
which have already been given in dealing with other 
matters. . There is, however, a difficulty which soon arises 
under this system. If the metal chosen is not very 
valuable, it is too cumbrous for large payments ; if, on the 
other hand, it possesses a high v^ue, it is hard to coin 
pieces suitable for small transactions. Thus, even silver 
would be too bulky for such payments as frequently occur. 
XI 00 in silver at its present value would weigh nearly 40 
ft, while it would be impossible to coin gold pieces of 
the value of a penny or even a shilling. This system thus 
naturally leads to the use of other metals besides the 
standard one, and when the state fixes the ratio between 
these metals a new system has come into existence, which 
has been called the multiple tender system. In it the 
ratios between the metals are fixed, either once for all, or 
until changed by state authority. This system was in 
force in England from 1257 (or rather 1344) to 1664, 
the ratio between gold and silver being fixed from time to 
time by j)roclamation. France, too, adopted it during tlie 
llevolution, the ratio of IbJ to 1 being that fixed between 
gold and silver. The flueWtion of currencies arranged 
on this method, owing to the action of Gresham’s law, has 
led in England and Germany to a modified system, which 
seeks to combine any advantages of the multij)le standard 
with the principle of the single standard. By tins method 
one metal is fixed as the principal legal tender, while the 
smaller coins are made of a less valuable material, and 
circulated at a nominal value somewhat above their real 
one, or, in other words, as token coins, but they are only 
legal tender to a limited amount. This lias been called 
the composite, legal tender system.^ 

For further details referciire may 1 m^ made to TuhloR 11. and HI., 
and the notes api)cndod. Every curiTnry system requires the cxist- 
enre of subsidiary coins, and, as stated before, this want is met by using 
a less valuable metal, generally silver, and for smaller payments 
copper or bronze. Hut, apart from the que-siion of tlio material of 
the smaller coins, it is important to determine the best ratio between 
them. The simnlcjst of all would be the binary. In it each coin 
would he the half of the next highest one, and double the one imme- 
diately below it. Nothing, apparently, is \>laincr or simpler than 
this scale, but the objection to it is the great number of coins that 
would be required, as well as the M'fint of conformity with the 
general arithmetical scale. In a modified form it does prevail in 
many countries. Thus in England we have the penny, half -penny, 
and farthing. At a higher stage we have the florin, shilling, six- 
penny piece, and threepenny piece, and, again, the sovereign, half- 
sovereign, five’Shilling piece, ^ and half-croum. The coinages of the 
Latin and Scandinavian Unions, as dso those of Germany and the 
United States, have several binary series in their coins.* There is, 
however, no completely binary system known. The old English 
scale was partly duodecimal, and the arguments in favour of this 
arrangement are by no means weak. At present the shilling is 
duodecimally divided. It is urged in favour of this scale that the 
main divisions of time (year and month, day and hour, are duo- 
decimally related, and that time is one of the elements in all 
(|uestions of value. Another argument is that 12 is capable of 
being resolved into several factors (2 and 6, 8 and 4), and tnerefore 

^ This system came into existence in England accidentally, through 
silver being overvalued hy tlic mint regulations, hut its theoretical 
basis was given by the often-quoted work of Lord Liverpool, Coins 
of the Realm (1805), which contains even now the best explanation of 
its principles. 

* This piece is now almost extinct. 

• For instance, the 20-franc, lO-franc, and 5-franc pieces, and, 
again, 2-franc, 1 -franc, and 50-centime pieces in France, &c. ; 20-kroner 
and lO-kroner pieces, and 4-kroner, 2-kroner, 1-krone, 50-dre, and 
25-ore pieces in Denmark, &c. ; 20-, 10-, and 5-mark pieces, and 2-mark, 
1-mark, and 50-pfennige pieces in Germany ; while the United States 
have eagle, h&df-eagle, and quarter-eagle, and also dollar, half-dollar, 
and qnarter-dollar. 

See S. Laing, Notes of a Traveller, pp. 67-59. 
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enables a large series of coins to be formed.' The m a i n reason^ 
however, for the adoption of a duodecimal system appears to have 
been the preference for the number 12 so frequently shown by early 
societies ; thus, among the Semitic races, the Jews were organized 
in 12 tribes, and in Italy the Etruscan league consisted of two 
groups, each of 12 cities. In connexion with this it may be noted 
that a duode<umal system of currency prevailed south of the Apen-^ 
nines. At Home the as was divided into 12 wnci*. The modem 
tendency, however, has been to adopt a decimal scale. This method 
of notation, which is found very widel}; in use among savage tribes, 
is undoubtedly derived from the ten fingers of the human hands. 
Tliough the base 10 is not so convenient as 12, it is firmly established 
as the only system of counting, and is in process of extension to 


J J. R. M*Culloch in Eney. Brit., art. “Money,” vol. xv. p. 431 (8th ed.). 


weighing and measuring.* For the purposes of currency this scale 
is not very convenient, as 10 can be only resolved into two fiictor# 
(2 and 5), and one of these is a rather high number. This dis- 
advantage has retarded the adoption of demnud coinage, and is the 
base of the objections made to^ It has been contended that it is 
unsuitable for small purchases, and for such fractions as one-third.* 
France adopted the aedmal lystem of coinage in 1799, and it has 
now extended over all the countries of the l^tin Union (see Table 
IL ). It is also in use in (Germany, Denmark, Sweden and Norway, 
the Netherlands, and Finland, as well as in the United States. But 
none of these countries has a decimal coinage pure and simple. ** In- 

s Tylor, Anthropology, pp. 811-812. 

s Laing and M'Ctillow. as quoted above. Ibe former unfortunately pro- 
phesies tliat “ tlie decimal division never will come into general use in Francs 
or anywhere else.” 


Table II.— TTmj Coinage Systems of CordincMal Europe, exhibiting the gold and stiver coins, their weight, fineness, remedy, and 

approxbruUe value in English and United Stales mmtey. 


Coins. 

Material. 

Weight 
in Grammes. 

li 

A r STBl A -H UNO ART * 1— 





100 Kreutzer 8 Gulden pioco 

Gold 

6*46161 

900* 

=r 1 Gulden. 4 „ „ 

II 

8*22680 

900* 

2 „ 

Silver 

24*6914 

900* 

1 » M 


12*3467 

900* 

\ M II 



6*3419 

620* 

20 Kreutzer „ 


2*666 


500* 

II 11 

If 

1*666 


400* 

BRLniuu. See France. 





Denmark 2— 





100 Ore = 1 20 Kroner piece 

Gold 

8*960572 

900* 

Krone. 10 „ „ 

II 

4*480286 

900* 

2 „ „ 

Silver 

15-000 


800* 

1 Rrone „ 


7*500 


800* 

f»0 Ore piece .... 


6*000 


600* 

40 


4*000 


600* 

ih „ 


2*420 


600* 

10 


1*460 


400* 

France A- 





100 Centimes 100 Franc piece 

Gold 

32*26800 

900* 

= 1 Franc. 60 „ 


16*12903 

900* 

20 


6*45161 

900* 

10 


8*22680 

900* 

0 

II 

1*61290 

900* 

5 It 

Silver 

26* 


900* 

? 

II 

10* 


885* 

1 II 

„ 

6* 


886- 

50 Centimes 


2*6 


835* 

20 „ .... 

II 

1 

1* 


836* 

Germ ANT 4~. 





100 Pfennigt 20 Mark piece . . 

Gold 

7*964964 

900* 

ss) Mark. 10 „ 

II 

8*982477 

900* 

5 1. .. 

II 

1*991239 

900* 

5 ,1 

Sliver 

27*7777 

900* 

2 „ 

II 

11*1111 

900* 

1 

II 

6*6656 

900* 

50 Pfennige 

II 

2*7777 

900* 

20 „ .... 

II 

i*iiii 

900* 

Greece.* See France. 





Italy. See Franck. 






(Rem. 

Approximate 





iRem. 


Ijajjgg 

Money Value. 







1 

§ 

i 

II 

Coins. 

•S 

1 

li 

li 

1 


'1 

1 



1 

Si 



.a 


£ 


to 

s 



c 










m 



£ s. d. 

$ C. 

NktherlandsB— 






£ R. d. 

$ C. 

2* 

2*5 

0 15 10 

8 86 

100 Cents =1 10 Guilder piece 

Gold 

6*720 

900* 

1*6 

2* 

0 16 6 

4 2 

2* 

2*6 

0 7 11 

1 93 

Guilder. 6 „ 

II 

8*860 

900* 

1*6 

2* 

0 8 8 

2 1 

2* 

2*6 

0 3 111 

0 96 

n 

Silver 

26* 

946* 

2*6 

2*6 

0 4 2 

1 0 

2* 

2*6 

0 1 11 

0 48 

1 


10* 

945* 

2*6 

2*6 

0 18 

0 40 

2* 

2*6 

0 0 5| 

0 12 

i 


6* 

945* 

2*5 

2*6 

0 0 10 

0 20 

2* 

2*6 

0 0 4 

0 10 

25 Cents 

» 

3*675 

640* 

2*6 

2*6 

0 0 6 

0 10 

2* 

2*5 

0 0 2] 

0 5 

10 

1*400 

640* 

2*5 

2*6 

0 0 2 

0 4 


6 \\ 


0*686 

640* 

2*5 

2*5 

0 0 1 

0 2 





Norway. See Denmark. 

PORTUOAL*— 












1000 Keissl Crown or $10*000 

Gold 

17*786 

916*666 

2* 

2* 

2 4 5 

10 80 

1*6 

1*5 

1 2 1 

5 86 

M ilrei. Half-Crown or $6 *000 

II 

8*867 

916*666 

2* 

2* 

1 2 24 

5 40 

1*6 

2* 

0 11 0| 

2 68 

One-flfth Crown or $2-000 


8*647 

916*666 

2* 

2* 

0 8 10 

2 16 

3* 

8* 

0 2 2j 

0 53 

One-tenth Grown or $1*000 

II 

1*773 

916*666 

2* 

2* 

0 4 6 

1 8 

3* 

8* 

0 1 u 

0 27 

600 Reis 

Silver 

12*500 

6*000 

916*606 

916*666 

2* 

3* 

0 2 24 
0 0 104 

0 54 

0 21 

8- 

3* 

3* 

0 0 6| 

0 13 

200 „ 

2* 

8* 






916*666 

916*666 


3* 

3* 

0 0 s] 

0 64 

100 „ 


2*600 

1*260 

2* 

2* 

8* 

3* 

0 0 64 
0 0 2f 

0 11 

0 5 

8* 

3* 

0 0 

0 2} 

60 






Boumania. Sec France. 
RT78aiA*7~ 








2* 

1* 

3 19 84 

19 30 

100 Copecks Imperial or 








2* 

2* 

1* 

2* 

1 19 73 
0 16 10 

9 66 

3 86 

8= 1 JM)le. 10 Rouble piece 

Half Imperial or 

Gold 

18*088 

916*666 

nil 

2* 

1 11 8 

7 72 

2* 

2* 

0 7 11 

1 93 

6 Rouble piece 

II 

6*644 

916*666 

II 

2* 

0 16 10 

8 86 

2* 

3* 

0 8 Ilf 

0 96 

8 

II 

8*926 

916*666 

II 

2* 

0 9 6 

2 81 

2* 

3* 

0 8 111 

0 96 


Silver 

20*7815 

868*056 

II 

2* 

0 .3 2 

0 77 

3* 

5* 

0 17 

0 38 


> II 

10*3660 

868*066 


2* 

0 1 7 

0 88 

3* 

5* 

0 0 94 

0 19 

1 II 


6*183 

868*066 

II 

2* 

0 0 04 

0 19 



0 0 4] 

0 10 

20 Copecks .... 


4*146 

760*0 


2* 

0 0 74 

0 16 



0 0 2 

0 4 

10 


2*078 

7500 

II 

2* 

0 0 8$ 

0 7 





6 „ .... 

If 

1*037 

760*0 

II 

2* 

lO 0 2 

0 4 



0 19 7 

0 9 94 
0 4 10| 

0 4 10$ 

4 76 

2 38 

1 19 

1 19 

Servia. See France. 

Spa IN. 8 See France. 

Sweden. Bee Denmark. 
Switzerland. See France. 

Turkey *8-- 



916*666 



1 




100 IHastres HedJidieorLiTa 

OoM 

7*210 

2* 

o. 

0 18 0 

4 40 



0 1 IH 

0 48 

1 Medjidie. ^ 

” 

3*608 

916*666 

2* 1 

I2* 

0 9 0 

2 20 



0 0 11$ 

0 24 

k 

If 

1*804 

916*666 

2*j 

2* 

0 4 6 

1 10 



0 0 6 

0 12 










0 0 2} 

0 6 

20 Piastres .... 

' Silver 

24*066 

880* 

3* 

8* 

0 3 7 

0 88 




10 

II 

12*027 

880* 

3* 

3* 

0 1 94 

0 44 





6 „ .... 

II 

6*018 

880* 

3* 

3* 

0 0 104 

0 22 





2 

II 

2*406 

880* 

8* 

.3* 

0 0 4 

0 9 






1 ,, .... 

II 

1*202 

880* 

S* 

.3* 

0 0 2 

0 4 


. ^ ^ * Inconvertible paper currency. 

system introduce in 1870, in place of system of 1857 ; 8-gulden piece equivalent to 20 francs ; silver not freely coined. The Maria Theresa dollar 
(28*0644 grammes, fiths One) is coined as commercial money. 

on’fJiededi^ lystem Scandinavian Union (Denmark, Sweden, and Norway) came Into force let January 1876. It is a monometallic gold standard 

S The eoi^ 

Switserland) 1 , . 

Europe. Austria, too, has establish*^ 

(JoyrwA des KcownM^a, April 1879) at 148,000,000. The system is theoretically a double standard one, with a ratio of 151^to 1 ; but the states composing the 
5?^ restric^ the coinage of silver to a smaU amount, thna producing what is called the dtoZon ftoiteii*, or “ limping standard." By it colnSsIlver is 
kept ateve itsmarket ralue. The unit in the different states is calfed by dSferent names ; in France, Belgium, and SvdtsOTland, frane enacentimi; in Italy, 
lifw and oitUetitno , in Greece, drctchme and lepta *, in Ro n man ia , lei and bani j in Servia, dinar and para ; in Iraain, peteta an d oefUeHmo ! but in all tb** value 
fa the aame ' 

4 ^ anhititatios ^ the marl: for tte older thaler came Into force let January 1875. The German coinage law is modelled on the English system, but is 
not yet completely settled, owing to the lai^ quantity of silver in circnlation. * ® ^ 

*buida^ was adopted, and continued till 1872, the unit being the gUvor guilder. In 
/Smdanr^oSlata?^ ^ decreed, the silver coinage having been restricted since 1872. The ratio of gold to silver is 16*626 to 1, but practioally the 


5 siiijide ^Id standard is in force in Portugal. The E^lisb sovereign is tender for 4600 reis. 
^ The coina ot the Boaaian mint are ezoeptionally good. l%ey paaa as commercial money at varying 


French aince 1877, tiie mark in gold and aifver being equivalent to the fjranc. 


money at varying prlcea* Finland haa a decimal aystem resembling tha 


f waa assimilated to the Latin Union In 1871. Spain, however, coins a 26-peseta piece : the other eonntries of the Union do not 

* The Iridic coinage was introduced in 1844. English sovereigns circulate at 126 piaatres, 80-^e ^eoes at 100 ]3SiSr 
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tonnodiate coins are introdnced, €,g., in France, 2-fntnc and 5«franc 
In £aot, most modem currencies are a combination of the 
aecimal and binary systems, £nj;land alone adliering to a modified 
duodecimal scale. A decinial coinage has for the last sixty years 
been proposed for England, and it ts^ilmost certain that if any one 
scheme could be pointed out as muq^ preferable to any other it 
would be accepted. As it is, there are two or three proposals, each 
co mmandin g some support, while mahy advocates of the decimal 
qrstem prefer to wait tiU an international agreement for its adoption 


can be obtained. One of the schemes advanced takes the present 
farUting as its base ; then 10 farUUnga^l doit (2^^.) ; 10 
florin (2s. Id.) ; 10 >h)r<ws=l pound (20i. lOd.). The advantages 
of this plan are : (1) that the smaller coins now in use could be 
preserve (the penny being 4 farthings), (2) retail prices, which are for 
the smaller arucles estimated in pence, need not be altered, (8) nor 
need those which afiect postage, tolls, and mileage chaiges. Against 
these may be set the loss of the unit of value, the pound, which 
should be raised to 20s. lOd., so that all accounts, and all large 


Table III. — Curreiicies of the more important non-Eurqpean States, 



Rem. Approximate 
.5 p. 1000 . Money Value. 


ii i| II n 
5 I ^ I il 

•S £ 



1 

t 

l| 

1 

£ 

1 

si 


A. NORTH AMERICA. 

British Dominions i — 

100 Dollar, 

Msxicos^ 

100 Ce-nU 16 Dollar pU 

al Dollar, 8 „ 

2 " 

1 :: 


50 Cent piece . . 
25 

United States 8— 

100 Cents 20 Dollar piece 
al Dollar, (Doable Eagle) 
10 Dollar piece 

(Eagle) 

5 Dollar piece 

? : 

* SI 


50 Cent piece . . 

3 :: 

B. SOUTH AMERICA. 
Argentine IlEPtrBLio*4— 

100 Cent€si7no3 20 Peso piece . . 
*1 Dollar 10 
{Peso). ; 

II 


Brazil *5— 

1000 Jteis 20 Milreis piece 

«1 Mili'ei, 10 ,, 


States op Colombia 7 — 

100 CerUavos 20 Peso piece 

s=l Peso, 10 ,, 


Chili *6— 

100 Centavos 
*1 Peso, 


10 Peso piece 
(Condor) .... 
5 Peso piece . . I 

2 11 


50 Centavos piece 
20 

10 „ 

5 . 


27*067 

876* 



e s. 

3 4 

d. 

9 

18*588 

875* 



i 

12 


6*767 

876* 



0 16 


8*383 

876* 



0 

8 

1 

1*692 

876* 



0 

4 

0| 

27*067 

900* 



0 

4 

Oi 

13*633 

900* 



0 

2 

0 

6*767 

900* 



0 

1 

H 

83*436 

900* 

2* 

1* 

4 

2 

6 

16*718 

900* 

2* 

2* 

2 

1 

3 

8*859 

900* 

2* 

2* 

1 

0 


6*015 

900* 

2* 

2* 

0 12 


4*179 

900* 

2* 

3* 

0 10 

4 

1*671 

900* 

2* 

3* 

0 

4 

n 

26*729 

900* 

3* 

5* 

0 

4 

11 

12*600 

900* 

8* 

5* 

0 

2 

ol 

6*260 

900* 

3* 

5* 

0 

1 

Oi 

2*500 

900’ 

3* 


0 

0 

6 

1*260 

900* 

8* 


0 

0 


0*802 

750* 

8* 


0 

0 

1 ! 

83*388 

900* 



4 

1 

8 

16*664 

900* 



•I 

0 

10 

8*883 

000* 



1 

0 

5 

27*11 

900* 



0 

4 

1 

17*927 

916*4 



2 

4 101 

8*963 

916*9 



1 

2 

5 

25*500 

916*6 



0 

4 

6 

12*260 

916*6 



0 

2 


6*875 

916*6 



0 

1 

1 

15*253 

900* 



1 

17 

6 

7*6*26 

900* 



0 18 

0 

3*051 

900* 



0 

7 

6 

25*00 

900* 



0 

3 

9 

12*50 

900* 



0 

1 10* 

5*00 

900* 



0 

0 

0 

2*50 

900’ 



0 

0 


1*25 

900* 



0 

0 

2 


(Condor) . 
s Peso piece 


20 Centavos. 
10 „ . 

I II 


Peru *8— 

100 Centesimos 20 Sol piece 
•^ISoL 10 „ 

5 11 

I ’’ 

* 11 


50 Centesimos. 
20 „ 

10 „ 

5 „ 


Venezuela. See Colombia. 


India (British) 8— 

» Piemi Pice, 80 Rupee piece 
4Pice=lAna. (Double Mohur) Gold 28*821 016*4 
liiAnas^lHupee. 15 Rupee piece 

(Mobur) 11*066 016*4 

10 Rupee piece „ 7*i72 016*6 

6 „ „ 8*886 010*6 


Gold 32*258 900* 

„ 16*120 900* I 

„ 8*066 900* i 

8*225 000* 

Silver 2.'^*0 900* 

„ 6*0 885* 

„ 2*5 885* 

„ 1*25 886* 


Gold 82*258 900* 

„ 16*120 900* 

„ 8*065 900* 

„ 8*226 900* 

„ 1*618 900* 

Silver 25*0 900* 

„ 12*6 900* 

„ 5*0 900- 

„ 2*6 900* 

„ 1*25 900* 


£ B. d. I c. 
8 19 81 19 80 

1 19 8 9 66 

0 19 10 4 82 
0 7 nil 1 98 

0 8 nil 0 96 

0 0 9{ 0 19 

0 0 5 0 10 

0 0 21 0 5 


8 19 81 19 80 
1 19 8 9 65 

0 10 10 4 82 
0 7 114 1 08 
0 8 11 ] 0 96 


Japan *10-- 

lOOiSsnal Yen. 20 Ten piece 
10 „ 

6 „ 

2 ,1 

1 .1 

50 Sen piece 
20 „ 

10 .. 

5 ,1 


Silver 11*665 916*0 

„ 6*882 916*6 

„ 2*916 916*6 

„ 1*458 916*6 


Gold 83*88.4 900* 
„ 16*06d 900* 

„ 8*384 900* 

„ 8*884 900* 

„ 1*664 900* 

Silver 10* 800* 

„ 4* 800* 

„ 2* 800* 

„ 1* 800* 


2 0 0 48 

1 0 0 24 
0 6 0 12 
0 8 0 0 


4 2 0 19 94 
2 1 0 9 97 
1 0 6 4 98 

0 8 2 1 09 
0 4 1 0 99 

0 2 04 0 50 
0 0 10 0 20 
0 0 6 0 10 I 
|0 0 21 0 5 


* Inconvertible jiaiwr currency. 

Bemarfce.—The currencies of such of the non-European States as wei*e cajiable of being presented in tabular form have been piven above, but a brief outline of 
the currencies of loss-advanced countries where a settled coinage docs not prevail may be here added. Tlie systems of the various European colonies in America 
are, as a rule, similar to their mother-countries. Some of the English possessions acquired by conquest nreserve their original currency. In Cayenne the pro- 
Revolution French money is retained. In Paraguay and Uruguay a much-depreciated paper currency circulates. The Central American states reckon in dollars. 
The Australian colonies have a currency identical with that of England ; the same currency exists In South Africa. In Mauritius the Indian system has been 
recently introduced. Tlie various Turkish vassal states possess i»eculiar coinages. In Egypt, the coins of various European nations form the chief money. The 
Asiatic currencies are generally composed of silver. Ceylon has the Indian rupees. Tlie monev of Java has since 1877 been assimilated to tlie latest form of tlie 
Dutch monetary system. In China the cash forms the unit, and is mode of copper, iron, and tin ; silver passes by weight-a tael, which varies from place to 
place, being the unit ; wliile the silver sycee is the usual medium of exchange. The other Asiatic currencies do not require particular notice. 

i lliere is no currency issued in Canada ; English Ghd American coins circulate. *016 standard is gold (£1 ^84*80). There were formerly different methods of 
eounting, viz., English sterling, Haliihx currency, and Canadian sterling, the rcsiiective ratios being 100: 120: 108. 

* The decimal coinage has existed In Mexico since 1867. The gold coins are practically commercial money, and command a premium. 

• The dollar was introduced in 1786 as tlie unit. In 1794 the ratio of gold to silver was fixed at 1 to 16. This valuation underrated gold, consequently silver 
became the standard. In 1884 the ratio was altered to 1 to 16, and it was again changed in 1837. In these changes gold was overrated, and silver was driven out 
of circulation. This led, In 1858, to the reduction of the metal in the silver coins, which therefore liecame a token-currency. The suspension of cash payments 
took place in 1861. In 1873 silver was demonetiscfl, and gold became the standard. In 1878 the “ Bland Bill was passed, making the silver dollar a legal 
tender, but confining its coinage to the executive, and fixing the amount at friiiu two to four million dollars per month* These silver dollars have not got into 


circulation. The United States coin a trade dollar of 420 grs. (27*212 grammes), to compote with the Mexi^dolUr. 
* The Argentine Confederation professes to have a gold standard. Tlie old South American onxa weighed 27 gramz 

5 The Brazilian system is a depreciated form of the Portiigueso. ^ 

0 Clhili lias nominally a double valuation at 1 to 16|f. Gold coins are no longer stmcK. 
f The Colombian States have the Latin Union system, with a ratio of I to 15*. . ^ ^ ^ , , , 

8 When Pern returns to cash payments the system will be almost identical with that of Colombia. 

9 British India has a single silver standard, as the gold Joins are only commercial money. The price of the rupee 
about la. 8d. ( as 40 cental 

The old Japanese comage consisted of gold eobangs and silver itzibus, with a ratio of 1 to 4. The syatem was re 


grammes, was 875* fine, and worth £8, 48. 6d. 


9 British India has a single silver standard, as the gold Joins are only commercial money. The price of the rupee varies ; generally in recent years it has been 
bout Is. 8d. ( SB 40 cents! 

19 liis old Japanese comage consisted of gold eobangs and silver itzibus, with a ratio of 1 to 4. The syatem was recast in 1871, and the present decimal coinage 
adopted, ^e ratio being 1 to ]0*17« The sumdard is now practically silver. In 1875 a trade dollar exactly similar to the American trade dollar was introduced. 


I now practically silver. In 1875 a trade dollar exactly similar to the American trade dollar was introduced. 
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price quotations, would have to be altered, while the new unit of the 
ferthing would not be assimilated to any other unit. This plan has 
therefore no chance of acceptance. Another proposal starts from 
the present pouvid as unit It is to be divided into lOJU>rin8 (2s.), 
whidi would contain 100 mils farthings reduced 4 per cent.). 
A new coin, 1 0 mils (2s. 4d. ), would probably have to be introduced. 
The advantages of this plan are ; (1) the pound would be presenqpd 
as unit, (2) the Jlorin and shilling would also be retained — the latter 
iKjing IfO mils, (3) accounts for large amounts need not be altered. 
The objections are such as follow— (1) the copper coins, which 
arc those most used by the poor, would all be changed, thus causing 
great confusion, (2) all charges expressed in pence would be alterea 
to the loss of one of the partioa Still, this scheme is much to be 
preferred to the one first mentioned. A third plan is based on the 
fact that 8s. in English money is only }d. more than 10 francs. 
Having regard to this link between the English and French systems, 
it is proposed to coin a lO^franc piece in gold to serve as a token 
for 8s. If the penny were then reduced by 4 per cent, this piece 
would contain 100 pence, and, by coining a franc or tenpenny piece 
in silver, a perfect decimal currency would be obtained. This 
arrangement would involve the abolition of tho pound as well as of 
most of the present English coins. In fact, it is as yet premature 
to expect a system which will be international as well as decimal, 
and the most that can be hoped for is some progress towards that 
ultimate end. All that can be said at present is that all schemes 
for tlie introduction of the decimal system should be considered with 
regard to their tendency to help towards the assimilation of the 
English system to other currencies. The problem of international 
money has during the last twenty years acquired much prominence. 
In previous historic periods the idea was partially realized. Thus 
the drachma was an international Hellenic coin, though it had 
three dilfercnt values.^ Under the Roman hegemony and the 
succeeding empire the denarius became the coin of the west, the 
drachmc that of the east.'** The next currency which can be called 
international w'as the frequently-mentioned Carlovin^n system. 
Tlie growrth of the different European nationalities, and their frequent 
wars, prevented any common coinage system being adopted by them. 
Each state debased its own coin at different times, so that any 
original resemblances disappeared. The question of unification of 
the various monetary systems w^as thus left open for the present 
century, when increased facilities for intercourse have led to more 
complex international relations. An association for promoting unity 
in weights, measures, and coins was founded in Paris in 1855, and 
actively advocated its principles. In pursuance of this object a 
series of conferences and congresses were held on the subject, the 
first of them in 1860. The congress of 1863 was held at Berlin, and 
adopted a series of important resolutions. Its report advocates the 
BujKjrior convenience of a gold system with a subsidiary coinage of 
silver ; the millesimal scale of 900 as to fineness of the higher coins 
was also approved of, as well as the definition of the WTigbts of coins 
on the metric system. The first practical outcome of the movement 
W’as in the monetary convention of 1865, which founded the so- 
called Ijatin Union, by which France, Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land became a single monetary region, with the franc or lira as unit. 
The subsequent accessions to the Union are given in the note to the 
French coinage system (Tabic II.). In 1867 a monetary conference 
was held at the same time as the Exhibition of that year, when the 
idea of a universal coinage w’as advocated, and three leading principles 
were laid down as necessary to that result, viz. — (1) the universal 
adoption of a single gold standard, (2) the general use of the decimal 
scale for this coinage, (3) that all coinages should be co-ordinated 
with the French system.* Omng to the accidents of historical 
development, certain points of connexion existed between the lead- 
ing European systems. Thus, the franc being regarded as a unit, 
the Austrian florin was as 2 '4 7, the American gold dollar as 5*18, 
and the English pound as 2.^) *22. Very slight dianges would bring 
these coins into a series of 1 : 2J : 5 : 25, and it was proposed by the 
congress of 1863 that, w’hcn thus modified, they should have inter- 
national currency in all countries w’hcre any of tlie four units pre- 
vailed. All outside nations were recommended to select whichever 
of these units they preferred. The subsequent monetary changes 
in the various European systems hav(;, however, ended rather in 
tlie fonnation of international systems without any tendency towards 
the establishment of a universal one. Thus, of the three principles 
laid down by the conference of 1867, two only liave been adopted 
in recent currency reforms. On the creation of a united Germany 
after the Franco-German w’ar of 1870-1871, it was the aim of the 
rulers of that country to develop as much as possible all outward 
expressions of that unity, and, in accordance with that conception, 
a German currency was devised which w’as monometallic and decimal 
(see Table II. ), but which was not tmy to asssiinilate to the French 
system, thus rejecting the third priiicijde laid down by the Paris 
co nference, and rendering future progress m ore ditticult. The 

1 Hie Attic, Euboic, and .^giuetan ; see bioith, /jicC. Gr. and Horn. Ant., s. v. 

** Draciima." 

a Mommsen, Hist, of Roms, iil. p. 416. 

S Bee £. de Parieu in Journal dts EconomUtes (Feb. 1, 1878X 


Scandinavian Union proceeded on very much the name lines as the 
German reform, and was, in fact, mainly caused by it The Dutrh 
Government, under the pressure of circumstances, have abandoned 
the silver standard and coined some gold, but their position is still 
imdecided. The Austrian Government have made a slight step by 
issuing as ^Id coins 8- an(l 4-gulden pieces, which are&e same as 
the 20- and 10-franc coins.^ In one pe^ of the Russian dominions, 
Finland, the French systSn has b^n introduced, the new mark 
being equivalent to the franc. The main Russian system has not 
been changed, nor have any alterations been made by England, 
Turkey, or Portugal.^ The question of universal coinage has 
become implicated with the question of the proper standard, and 
the strong ground taken up in 1867 has certainly to some extent 
been abandoned. It may, however, be considered: that the present 
systems of coina^ are capable of beiu^ assimilated. A comppison 
of the amount of pure metal in English, French, German, United 
States, and even Japanese coin shows how small is the difference.* 
An ingenious proposal was made in 1868 to the English commission 
oil the question, oy which the sovereign would be made identical 
with the French 25-franc piece (if that were coined). It was based 
on the fact that the sovereign contained only about 1 grain more 
of gold than the amount in 25 francs. It was proposed tp deduct 
this small amount from the bullion brought for coinage as sei^ior- 
age, so that no change need be made. The advocates of this s^emo 
contended that prices would not be affected by the alteration. This 
reasoning did not commend itself to the commission. They accepted 
tho view put forward by Newmarch, who argued that dl con- 
tracts would have to be altered to allow for the depreciation caused 
by the change, and this position seems impregnable, so long as 
metallic currency alone is considered. Another ing|enious phm was 
that of Bagehot to assimilate the English and American systems, as 
a step towards a wider change.® At the present moment the great 
monetary systems of (1) France and her allies, (2) England ana tho 
larger part of her colonies, and (3) the United States are so firmly 
established in their several countries, and the advantages of each 
system are so equal, that it is hard to see which is to give way. 
The wide area of the Latin Union, and the perfect decimal division 
of its coinage, are arguments in favour of the fi’anc ; the neater 
value of the pound, and the immense extent of the English 
colonies and English trade, are in favour of the British unit of 
value ; while the dollar, from its convenient size and the prospect 
of the future growth of the United States, has claims to be con- 
sidered in the discussion. The most probable conclusion, however, 
Bt'cms to be that the future unit will not be any of these coins, but 
the result of a compromise, which will lead to a new system being 
established. The aifliculties which arise when universal coinage 
schemes are brought forward ought not to conceal from us the solid 
advantages which such an institution would confer on the world. 
The arguments urged in its favour are various, and are regarded as 
being of different relative importance by their advocates. They 
may, however, all be stated as follows. (1) Increased facility of 
travelling. Though there is a tendency to under-estimate this 
element of the ^cstion, it seems impossible to doubt that the 
saving of trouble to travellers by any universal coinage system 
would be very great. The abolition even of tlie local currencies of 
Germany and Italy, and their replacement by uniform national 
systems, has been a great boon to tourists, but an arrangement 
wbicli would obviate the necessity for procuring any different 
money w’hatever would be a still greater advance. In the interests 
of peace, which is greatly promoted by extended iiitematioual 
communication, it is very dcsfrable to remove any obstacle which 
retards increased intercourse among persons of different countries. 
(2) Greater ease in adjusting the foreign exchanges. This argument 
has been sometimes pushed too far. It has bpim apparently held 
that, were a universal currency adopted, the problems of the foreign 
exchanges would no longer exist. There are, however, other factors 
in tho question, namely, those of time and place, which could not bo 
eliminated by tho adoption of a single coinage system. ^ Still, tho 
removal of even one complicating element would simplify exchange 
dealings. The question of mint pars would no longer arise, and 
the specie points would be stated more simply. The friction which 
sometimes arises from tho necessity of recoining the exported gold 
would also be removed, and the profits of those dealers who gain by 

* As Austria, Russia, and Turkey possess inconvertible paper currencies, 
and various foreign coins circulate in the last-named country, the question 
does not possess much importance for them. Portugal is closely connected 
with England, and will probably follow her example. It may also be noticed 
tliat the gold coins of all these countries have a fineness of 
6 Sovereign =7 ‘82 grsmxnes fine gold. 

25 francs=7'26 „ „ 

U. B. half-eagle=;7*62 „ „ 

German 20 mark=:7'16 „ „ 

Japanese 5 ycn=r7’60 „ „ 

6 8oe bis paninhlet reprints from tiie Economist. It is nearly the same ai 
the first proposal mentioned above, but it differs in contemplating the assimila- 
tion of American money, tbe 5-dollar piece being equivalent to the new pmmd. 

7 See, for this, Goschen, Foreign EacAanges, p. 6, and the article Bxcbamqb 
(vol. viii. p. 784 sg.). A practical illustration is the case of Austimlia, where, 
though the currency is identical with that of England, bills on England are as 
a premium. 
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their special knowledge would be saved to ordinary traders. (8) 
^e improvement of the currendee of backward states. Many 
countries still poesess those imxed currencies which were once com- 
mon all over Eurc^, and much confusion consequently arises. The 
commercial coins have been introduced^for international circulation^ 
and a universal currency would perfoijn their iunction more satis- 
factorily. (4) Greater facility in cornering price-lists, kc. This 
advantage, which is reserved for the last, has been regarded by 
competent judges as the greatest* It has a practical and a theo- 
retical interest : the former, since trade with foreign countries would 
be rendered easier and safer ; the latter, since statistical inquiries 
would be very much facilitate At present, it is quite impossible 
for an ordinary trader to understand a sot of foreign price-lists, each 
perhj^s expressed in terms of a different currency from the others, — 
a difficulty which is enhanced by the variations of gold and silver 
values, not to add the case of an inconvertible paper currency. Tlie 
existence of a common monetary languat^ would remove those diffi- 
culties, and the premium on gold could be allowed for in the c^o 
of depreciated paper. A much wider development of smaller trading 
transactions would become possible, and would add to the world’s 
wealth. Nor would the greater ease of statistical inquiry be unim- 
portant ; the rates of wages in different countries, and the profits 
on different transactions, would be readily compared, and the movo< 
ments of labour and capital to the most advantageous points 
rendered more rapid. Against these great gains can be set only a 
certain and a possible disadvantage — namely, the loss and trouble 
involved in change, which would, of course, for the time be con- 
siderable, but would soon bo over, and the chance that some states 
might issue a depreciated currency, which would expel the other 
and better coins. In the case of a universal coinage this case would 
hardly arise, since there would be no field of employment for the 
purer coins, and they would consequently remain in circulation, 
but the whole currency would become depredated. I’roper mint 
regulations, however, would obviate this danger, and could surely 
be devised. It may be said that the principal hindrance to one 
coinage system for all civilized states is the as yet unsettled ques- 
tion of the standard to be employed. Till the debate on this 
problem is closed it is vain to expect monetary unification. The 
establishment of a universal system based on gold seemed quite 
feasible to the confrrenco of 1867, but doubtful to that of 1878, while 
a double standard was the proposal discussed in 1881. 

9. Cmdderatims on the Questions arising from the Conr 
flict of Standards. — In the preceding section the various 
possible monetary systems were set forth, but no discussion 
was entered into with respect to their comparative merits. 
Only three of these systems need be hero examined, namely, 
the single standard system, the multiple standard system, 
and, lastly, the composite system. Nor even is there any 
need for examining the various possible single or multiple 
standards. The single silver standard is the only one of 
the former, as the double gold and silver standard is the 
only one of the latter, which need be taken into account. 
It is true, historical inquiry has shown that the problem of 
the proper proportion between two different metals when 
used together presented itself to the Chinese with regard 
to their iron and copper coinages ; but tlio course of mone- 
tary evolution, as discussed in section 3, has resulted in the 
rejection of the less valuable metals and in confining the 
material of the principal coins to silver and gold. The use 
of silver as a piincipal coinage was, as wc have 8een,widcly 
diffused. The Hellenic coins were comi)osed of that metal, 
gold being afterwards introduced as a variable commercial 
money; and copper was brought in still later as a token 
currency. Though copper preceded silver as money in 
Rome, the latter, soon after its introduction, succeeded in 
displacing it, the ratio first fixed being 1 to 2*50. A regular 
gold coinage did not exist at Romo till the empire, but 
gold in bars passed, the legal ratio being 1 to 11-91. StiU 
the questions connected with the use of a double standard 
do not seem to have arisen.^ The various European mon- 
archies had silver as their principal money (see p. 726 «y., 
above), gol d where it was used being, 

““i The principal of these are — the Austrian Maria Theresa dollar, 
the Moxicau dollar, and the United States trade dollar, which is 7^ 
grs. heavier than the national coin of the same name. See also Tables 

II. and III. , „ 

* E.g., Bagehot and Prof. Jevons. The former dwells on the com- 
mercial aspect; the latter naturally places the scientific sule first. 

* See Mommsen, Hist, of Horn, il p. 882 and iv. p. 563. 
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commercial money. The advance of gold to a portion 
parallel to silver was commenced in the 13th and contmued 
in the 14th century, the method of regulating 
gold and silver currencies being by proclamation, which 
fixed the varying ratios from time to tima In England 
thift course was followed from the first introduction of 
gold coins (1257) to 1663.* From 1663 to 1717^ silver 
was the standard, and the gold coins passed at their mar- 
ket value. As the silver coins were very much debased, 
the gold guinea sometimes was deemed equivalent to 30s. 
After tlie recoinage of 1696 the guinea passed at 21 b. 6d. 
At this ratio silver was underrated, and was accordingly 
exported to Continental Europe and to India. The loss of 
the silver coins aroused the public attention, and the maitter 
was submitted to Sir I. Newton, whose answer was given 
in his Third Eepresentation. Ho proposed to reduce the 
guinea from 218. 6d. to 21s. as an experimental measure.*^ 
The proper reduction for the object in view would^ have 
been to 208. 8d. The silver drain, therefore, continued, 
and England came to have a gold currency. An opposite 
arrangement gave France a silver coinage. The recent 
facts of French monetary history, as well as those of the 
United States, illustrate the same condition of affairs. The 
difficulty of constituting a double standard system on a 
secure basis is thus made clear, so far at least as regards a 
single country. For the continuance of the two metals in 
the currency depends on the market ratio and the legal 
ratio between gold and silver being the same. The slightest 
examination of the history of these metals will show how 
variable they have been. Without accepting the estimates 
which regard silver as being more valuable than gold,® the 
well-attested variations of the precious metals have ^en 
very considerable. Thus, Herodotus estimates the ratio as 
1 to 13, Plato 1 to 12, Menander 1 to 10, and in Caesar’s 
time the ratio was 1 to 9.^ Table I. contains the varia- 
tions since the discovery of America. In the 1 4th century 
the value of gold rose remarkably, and the ^dual move- 
ment has ever since been towards an appreciation of gold 
relatively to silver. Another point, previously noticed, is 
the tendency, as wealth increases, to adopt a more valuable 
form of currency. Greece, Romo, and England all afford 
illustrations of this movement. The experience of the evils 
of a mixed currency led the earlier writers on coinage in 
England to regard a single standard system as the best, and 
silver as the most suitable metal for the standard. Iiockc, 
Petty, and Harris all advocated this view. The earlier 
Italian writers proposed to combine gold and silver at a 
ratio of 1 to 12, which they conceived to be the actual pro- 
portion. The theory of a composite system was, as before 
mentioned, first given by Lord Liverpool.® This method 

^ The various cliaiiges made can be estimated from the Tables given 
in James’s Essays on Money. &c. ; see also Ency. Brit.. 8th cd., artude 
“Money.” A careful statement will be found in Lord Liverpool’s 
work ch. zi. 

* Newton’s report will be found in Select Tracts on Money, edited 
by J. R. M‘Cullocl» for the Political Economy Club (1856). One 
passage is worth quoting. “ The demand for exportation arises from 
the higher price of silver in other places than in England in propor- 
tion to gold, ... and may therefore bo dirainisljed by lowering the 
value of gold in proportion to silver. If gold in England, or sUver in 
East India, could be brought down so low as to bear the same propor- 
tion to one another in both places, there would be here no ^eater 
demand for silver than for gold to be exported to India. And if gold 
were lowered only so as to have the same proportion to the silver 
money in England which it hath to silver in the rest of Europe, 
there would l»e no temptation to export sUver rather Hum gold to any 
other poH of Europe ” (p. 277). The italics are in the original pass- 
age, which has been much discussed in recent controversies. 

Del Mar, Hist, of the Precious Metals, p. 221. According to 
this writer, the variation has been 200 degrees — i.e.. from silver being 
10 times us valuable as gold, gold has come to be 20 times more 
valuable than silver. 

7 See Smith, Diet, of Ant. s. v. “Argentum. 

^ See above, p. 731. 
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of regulating the metallic currency was established in 
England, as it were, accidentally, and deliberately adopted 
only in 1816. The practical good results which followed 
made all English economists of that period warm advo- 
cates of the composite system. Thus, McCulloch and 
Tooke agree in supporting the English system, as also does 
J. S. MilL^ On the Continent the weight of authority 
was more divided, and the existence of the French bi- 
metallic system gave support to the advocates of a double 
standard. The result of the gold discoveries in Australia 
and California was to greatly increase the supply of that 
metal, and, under the action of Gresham’s law, to change 
tlie French currency from silver to gold, while Holland, to 
avoid the evils which were anticipated from the reduced 
value of that metal, adopted silver as the standard. The 
movements in favour of a universal currency described 
above, combined with the course of events, brought the 
standard question into greater prominence. The proposal 
of the Paris conference of 1867 for a single gold standard, 
and a universal coinage on that basis, raised the question 
to great prominence. Wolowski and Courcelle Seneuil 
strongly opposed the recommendation, the former predict- 
ing that a disastrous appreciation of gold would follow. 
This view seems borne out by the result, for, although a 
universal coinage was not created, yet Germany and the 
Scandinavian Union both changed from a silver to a gold 
standard, while Holland and the United States both made 
movements in the same direction by demonetizing silver 
and making preparations for adopting gold. The Latin 
Union at the same time restricted their silver coinage, which 
had nearly the same effect as the adoption of a gold stand- 
ard. ^ The result of these extensive changes was to cause 
much confusion. The more ardent advocates of a double 
standard, too, attributed most of the continued trade de- 
pression to this cause. The altered condition of opinion on 
the question was seen at the monetary conference held at 
Paris in 1878, where the universal demonetization of silver 
was considered to bo dangerous. The “ Bland Act ” of the 
United States, w^hich theoretically decreed the double 
standard (1878), was another instance of reaction. The 
great depreciation of silver, which resulted mainly from its 
having ceased to be money over a large part of the civilized 
world, severely affected the Indian finances,® and thus the 
advocates of a double standard were able to command some 
attention in England. The conference held in Paris in 
1881 reflected these changed views. The supporters of 
the double standard took the initiative and proposed a 
treaty based on the double standard at a fixed ratio, but 
no conclusion was arrived at — England, Germany, and the 
Scandinavian Union upholding the gold standard. 

Such, in brief, has been the recent history of the standard question, 
and it now becomes desirable to examine more closely the conflicting 
arguments in the various shapes they have taken. The older English 
advocates of the gold standard have found their best representatives 
in Lord LiveriK)ol and Tooke. The former of these adopted the 
argument used by Petty, Locke, and Harris, that only one metal 
can be the standard of value at a given time, but he held that the 
advance of England in v'ealth rendered gold a more suitable material 
than silver for the principal money. He added that by law the 
j>ower lay in the sovereign to settle the standard, and, as a matter 
of fofit, he contended that gold was actually at that time (1805) the 
English standard in common estimation. These arguments were 


^ Lord Ashburton was the only person of influence who advocated 
the double standard. 

* The amounts decreed to be coined each year were as follows 


I 


Prs. 

1874=: 120,000,000 
1875 = 150,000,000 
1876=120,000,000 
1877= 66,000,000 
1878= 9,000,0001 
1879= 20,000,000 J 


For Italy only. 


See, for a full dUcusiion, W. Bagehot, Depreciation of Silver, 


supported by a mass of biftorical ezamplea.^ Tooke, who dealt with 
the subject m his Hi&tory of severely criticizee the douiUe 

standai^ He points out that it would be impossible to keep bo^ 
metals in drcnlation, and that it would be the inferior one which 
would remain. Healso indicvites a more refined objection, namely, the 
difficulty of oonstituting a ^nk reserve under the double standard. 
Thus, if silver were the more valuable, and the reserve consisted 
mainly of it, there would*be an inducement to make a run on the 
reserve, so as to drain out the small quantity of gold and then get 
I the more valuable silver.® The silver standard was prefentd by 
Bicardo, who fully accepted the arguments against the^ doable 
standard as conclusive ; nis view was, that silver was steadier in 
value than ^Id, and was the standard money in other countries, 
while the objection to it on account of its greater bulk was, he 
thought, obviated by the use of paper money for circulation.® J. 
S. Mill pronounces no opinion as to the comparative merits of gold 
and silver, but he objects to the double standard on the usual 
ground that the cheaper metal is the only one used in payments, 
and that therefore the fluctuations are more frequent under a double 
standard rigime. The advocates of the concurrent use of the two 
metals, prominent among whom were Wolowski on the Continent 
and Seyd in England, contended that these objections, were ill- 
founded, for (1) the double standard, though it produced (i.e., 
admitting the assumption of their opponents) more frequent fluctua- 
tions, BtiU did not vary so widely from the mean, since in each case 
it was the cheaper metal which determined the value,^ and (2) the 
action of Gresham’s law would produce a compensatory action. 
Thus, if silver be undervalued in a double-standard system, a drain 
sets in to other countries where it is more valuable. The quantity 
of silver is thus reduced and its value raised, while gold is imported, 
its quantity increased, and its value lowered. Were gold the under- 
valued metal, the converse process would take place. The sound- 
ness of this position is illustrated by the case of the ^eat transforma- 
tion of the French currency (1849-1860). During the rapid increase 
of the gold supplies the value of silver only rose about 3 per cent. ; 
in fact the depreciation was spread over the two metals, and not 
confined to gold.® In addition to the above argument^ it was 
urged by Wolowski that any attempts to establish a universal gold 
standard as contemplated by the Faris conference of 1867 would 
cause a great appreciation of gold, which would be disastrous to 
commercial interests, while silver would lose most of its value. The 
services which the double-standard countries rendered by acting as 
intermediaries between gold and silver standard countries was also 
dwelt on, the ease with which the mass of silver needed for exporta- 
tion to the East was supplied from France during the years 1853-56 
being an instance in point. The monetary difficulties, as indicated 
a^ve, which followed the adoption of gold by Germany and the 
Scandinavian Union, as well as the emlmrrassment of the Indian 
Government, from the resulting depreciation of silver, revived the 
double-standard advocates. Cemuschi and De Laveleye came 
forward as supporters of what the former called bimetallisnif that is 
to say, the establishment of a universal, or at all events a large 
international, currency, based on the concurrent circulation of the 
two metals gold and silver at a fixed ratio. This plan has gained 
many supporters, though the tendency among English economists 
was at first to decline even to consider it ; and not even yet does 
the question appear to have received that careful examination by 
monomctallists which would be desirable.® 

The bimetallists start with a discussion as to the causes which 
determine the value of money. They point out that there are two 
extreme theories : one that the value or money depends on the will 
of the sovereign (the fiat theory) ; the other that the value of 
money is entirely independent of state control, and determined by 
economic conditions (the free trade theory), ^either of these is 
accepted by the bimetallists. They take up a middle ground and 
hold that, by its power of deciding what substance shall be deemed 
legal tender and discharge all obligations, the state is able to deter- 
mine, within limits, what substances shall be money and what the 

* Coins of the Realm, pp. 128-166. 

® This objection to the double standard is also urged by Prof, Thorold 
Rogers and by Bagehot. Actual instances of the diffic^ty occurred in 
18^, and again in 1876, with the Bank of France. 

® “ Proposals for ah Economical and Secure Currency,** Works (ed, 
MKlulloch), p. 403. 

7 The superposition of two curves, each representing the variations 
of one metal, and the formation of a third curve representing tlie 
lowest concurrent points of each, will make this clear. See Jevons, 
Money, p. 138. 

® ^e J. E. Caimes, Essays in Pol, Econ., pp. 140-143. 

® Mr A. J. Wilson has collected a series of articles on Reciprocity, 
Bimetallism, and Land Tenure Reform, and Prof. Bonamy Price dealt 
with Bimetallism and Fair Trade in his address to thej^ial Science 
Congress in 1 882. But there is no fair reason for placing E. de Lavdeye, 
Lszzati, Cemuschi, Dana Horton, and other supporters of bimetallism 
— and we may add Prof. F. A. Walkcr—in the same category with the 
advocates of (so-called) ** Reciprocity.’* 
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ralue of those substances shall be. They ar/s^e from history that 
ipveral metals have been successively demonetized, that different 
radios have been fixed between metals circulating together, that in- 
convertible paper currencies have been kept in circulation by the 
will of the The docti’ine of cost of ]»roduction as determining 

the value of money is also assailed byithem. They hold that it is 
the quantity of money which governs jts value,'-* and that cost of 
production has little or no inflncnce in tlie matter. The next step in 



over metal was undervalued would be exported. They answer thai 
the same ratio existing over all, or a great part of, the world, there 
would be no induceniunt to export either metal, and in support 
of their argument they appeal to the jussiigo from Newton quoted 
above, and claim him as the invento)' of inodorn bimetallism. “ 
Thirdly, a greater stability as regards ^alue is (claimed for the two 
metals combined than for either singly, sim-e the fluctuations are 
distributed over a wider field, and, the conditions of production of 
gold and silver being somewhat dillercnt, tluctiiations in them tend ’ 
to counterbalance each other. A fourth )K)int consists in the greabu’ ; 
facilities which would exist for trade, since the fluctuations of the 
exchanges which arise from thoexistcnce of gold and silver currencies, 
and the variations of relative value of these metiils, would under 
a bimetallic system disapi>ear. The fifth argiuiieiit for bimetallism 
is the advantages whiidi w'ould result from the iiioroased prices 
caused by the greater abundance of money, or at all events from 
the check to any fall in prices which might arise from a diminution 
in the production of gold. The final argument is that a universal 
currency is desirable, and that, a single gold currency being by 
general consent practically impossible, this advantageous reform 
can be realized in no other way than by adopting a jdan which |H)r- 
mita the concurrent circulation of two metals. Most of these posi- 
tions are contested by the moiiomctal lists, and even where any 
concession is made the value of the advantage to bo rea])ed is osti- 
matod at a much smaller amount. The contention that the value 
of money is largely influenced by stafo demand is met by the 
assertion that cost of production is the ullimato regulator of value, 
and that any artificial regulation would stimulate the pi oduction of 
the cheaper metal, and thus flood the woi ld with it. The fixing of 
a ratio different from the market one is derided by thorn as absurd, 
and an extreme case is instanced for this imruoso. Is it possible, 
they ask, to make the value of silver eipial to tnat of gold ? If not, 
how can it bo possible to alter the market ratio in oven the slightest 
degi’ee ? Is there not a great demand for the ])recious metals in the 
various trades ? And would not the ratio of this demand be afrectod 
by the fixing of a new ratio ? The argument of bimetallists that 
their system would produce greater staliility iu the value of money 
is mot by the answer that thoro is no proof of this. It is (juit(‘ 
possible that a single metal may be steadier in value than two coni- 
tdned, and the evidence of history .shows that silver i.s more liable 
to depreciation than gold. The argument ilerived from tlu^ advan- 
tages to exchange transactions is to a slight <'\feut adinitte.d, but 
it is pointed out that the factors wliic.h allect the foivigu exchanges 
are so numerous, and are so rapidly eliminated iu the i-oursc of 
trade, that a radical currency change need not be adopted for this 
purpose. It is also shown that, even wlicii most EiiroiMjan countries 
were bimetallic, fluctuations in the exchange price of .silver took 
Tda(‘.e ; and still more that, whei’c it is tlie less valuable nieUl that 
is in course of depreciation, bimetallism can afford no aid. The. 
as.sumed tendency of the bimetallic, sclieiiie to prodinte a higher 
scale of prices than would otherwise prevail i.s dwelt on by ojijio- 
neiits as a ])roof of its inlierently vicious character. The claim to 


position becomes the same as that of ilie iJirmiugham currency 
school. The propo.sition that tlie quantity of money is of no con- 
sequence since prices vary in profiortion to it is cited as comdusivo, 
ana the contciui>t so frequently expressed for bimetallists is ac- 
counted for by their advocacy of this iiriiic.iple of the beneficial 
effects of Jin increased amount of money. To the contention that 
bimetallism is the necessary condition foi' a univtjr.sal coinage systein 
the answer is, that the idea of universal coinage is premature, and 
that the gradual introduction of the gold standard is desirable as 
preparing the way for a future universal coinage based on gold 
monometallism. On the practical question a.s to the actual intro- 
duction of the system, the moiiometallists deny the i ^ssibility oi 
f bee Dana Horton's paper on the Position of Law in the Doctrine of Money ^ 
presented to tlie monetary conference of 18B1 (Appendix ix. C). 

« On p. 721, above, the theory of money value 
ttons to the cost of production tbeo^ Riven. 

arouinff (in common with Bageliot and Prof Price) tie. i alue »f ««« ^7 
ultimately depends on cost of prcxluction, when his 

trine in general is considered. Compare Contemp. ltci\ (May 18«1) with Jevons s 
admit that two tllffcrcnt 

liavlng different ratios— could not exist, for eaob would dmm the other of 
une metal. 


foming a universal bimetallic league which would not be liable to 
be broken up by war, or impaired by some of the states which com- 
posed it issuing inconvertible paper. On the other hand, the various 
international conventions for postal purposes, extradition, cxim- 
morcial arrangemonte, and other matters of interes^ are considered 
by biniotalli.st8 as evidences of the feasibility of their plan.^ 

The almvo summary gives the main arguments on each side 
of the discussion as given by the advocates of the contending 
principles. A short considomtion will show that the controveray 
may be suitably divided into three heads, viz. — (1) the possibility 
of constructing a universal bimetallic system wdiich snail be in 
accordance with sound economic principle ; (2), if the first question 
bo aiisworeil in the atfirmiitive, the comiiarative merits of this 
system as op|)osod to the present variety of systems, or a future 
universal gold-standard system ; and (3) the ex])edieiicjr under 
present circumstances of nations in general, and England m parti- 
cular, joining in the proposed convention. Each of these topics 
calls for .some remark. (1) The ))oa,sibility of a bimetallic system 
can hardly be denied. Under all the difficulties attending its 
existence in a single country, it was retained in practical work- 
ing in Franco during the early part of the 18th century, and it 
is ]»Iaiii that a widely-extended league would afford a lietter field 
for its action. It is quite possible that national jirefcrences for one 
imdal or the other woula Ihj displayed, but this would be no 
hindrance, since the exchanges won hi be regulated by the legal l ate, 
and prices would deptuid on the total (puintity of both metals 
(the amount of gold l»oing multiplicil by the legal ratio, and added 
to the uniount of silver).** The ohjection which denies tlie power of 
Clovermnents to fix the relative values of gold and silver, and which 
is supported by the instance of the extreme ease of silver Iwing 
made equal in value to gold, may be set aside by the cousideratioH 
that the use of the jireeious metals takes two forms — (a) their use 
as commodities, (/>) their use as money. Since the state can 
iiiffucnce the demand for thc.se metals as money, and since tliereforo 
it can raise the value of cither of them by this increased demand, it 
follows that, within as.signabh5 limits, it can tix the ratios between 
them, and that tlic.so liniils ari^ “the ratio which would subsist 
between their values if gold were demonetized, ainl that which 
would subsist if silver were demonetized/'*’ The jiossibility of bi- 
metallism, if all nations were agreed, is allowed by some mono- 
inetalli.sts (o.f/., FrofcKsor ilevons), ami an unconscious nrgtiment to 
this effect was given by the projiosal of Clievalier, at the time of the 
Australian gold discoveries, to adopt silver as the standiird and 
demonetizi' gold, which is a clear recognition of the force of law in 
monetary questions, dt is therefore rt‘asonnblo to answ'cr in the 
bimetal fist .s’ favour tbe(|UC8tion lirst raised. (2) The ronsideratioiKS 
to be taken into account under the second bead are far more com- 
plex, and do not admit of accurate, determination. The present 
currency systems of Engluml «ind the Scandinavian Union are 
based on tlie composite system, ami afford the gu’catest sati.sfaetion 
to the iiiliabilaiits of tliosc countries. The bimetallic system of 
the liUtiii Union lias been susjiemled, tlie introduction of silver 
as the prim ipal money not being desired by ibo various peoples 
eoiieiii ned. Uennany lias lo.st eoiisiderably by the sales of dtmre- 
ciated silver, and, were a gold standaid once lirmly »|stabU8hoa, it 
i.s not likely tliat any wisli for change would be nianifcBtoil. With 
silver coimlrics tlM^Vase is different. They have to receive masses 
of tlcpieiiated silver and to give eominodith's in exchange, while 
tlicir purcliasing power is reduced owing to the greater relative 
value of gold to silver. It would therefore be clearly advantageous 
for silver-using countries that a system shc»uld be adopbjd which 
would rai.se the value of their money, and save tln-m from the 
ncccs.sity of inijiorting large quantities of silver to produce a projior 
adjust nu'iit. The ultimate coiiscqueneos of the complete demone- 
tization of silver as regards silver-using countiies are not so clear. 
The, sujijtly of gold miglit suffice for all wants, and might furnish 
a better currency than the heavier silver. Tlio jireservation ot 
two sejiarate monometallic systems, of gold for the more advanced 
counti’ies of Europe and the United States, of silver for Hussia and 
India, would, when the. su|»erfluous stock of Hlver had ]»a8sed to 
the East, jueserit little difficulty after equilibrium was attained. 
The new ratio between silver and gold w'onld become established, 
and silv( 3 r prices in silver-using eo\mtries would be higher in pro 
jiortiou to the fall in the value of silver. It is therefore ])lain that 
a suitable ailjuslment would be reached under any variety ol 
currency systems, and it may therefore be concluded that the 
eonnmrative merits of the coiniKjting standards are not capable of 


4 Tlie princiml sources for tlie above suminary, liesUles works before 
are tlie pairiplilete of Beyff, Cernuschi, and Dc Uveleye, on the bimetallist 
side, as well as the articles of the latter In the Fort, end 
The monomctellist arguments are given by J«^von8pn^))., May ^ 

(p. 288-310), and Lord Sherbrooke 

-r. -n.— 1 SRI and 


J?i*^MurT>brin Statistical JourmU,^}, 

M. Walras, Jownuil des kconomistes^ May 1881, “Theorie Mathtoiatlque du 
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being decided at present The immediate introduction of a 
universal gold currency is by the admission of all parties eminently 
undesirable, and this is the only settled point in the controversy. 
(3) The last head which the bimetallic ouestion embraces is the 
practical expediency of joining in a bimetallic league with 
a ratio of 1 to 15^. With regard to this aspect of the question 
the answer, for England at least, ought to be a nemtive one. The 
pi*escnt English monetary system has woi’ked wdl. It is firmly 
vootod in English habits, and is not therefore to bo lightly aban- 
doned. Again, tlic interests of English creditors are plainly opposed 
to any movement calculated to raise the value of silver relatively to 
gold, and to dc]>reciate prices in general. The threat of some bi- 
metallists, that all nations will bo driven to adopt a gold standard, 
and thus produce a crisis in the English money market by the 
resulting gold drain, is of no weight ; any drain of English gold will 
have to be paid for at a high price, and the simple exp^ient of 
rawing the bank-rate will restore as much bullion as is needed in 
England. The interests of other countries cannot be so clearly 
determined. A state like Germany, holding a large store of depre- 
ciated silver, may desire other states to become bimetallic, but will 
hardly desire to do so herself. The interests of India and other 
silver-standard countries have boon considered before. When all 
those aspects of the question have been examined the most probable 
conclusion is, that the chances of a bimetallic league in the imme- 
diate future are very small, and that future monetary evolution will 
be ruled mther by the course of events, and the pressure of circum- 
stances in e.ach semrate state, than by the conscious deliberations 
of an international conference. 

liibliography. — The literature of the various questions cotinectod 
with money is very extensive, and only a brief notice of it can be 
given here. The principal authority among the Greeks is Aristotle, 
who in two passages (Nic. Kih.^ v. 5 ; PoLy i. 9) has discussed the 
qualities of money, and pointed out its functions with great clear- 
ness. Xenophon also, in his work On the AtJienian tStaUy dealt 
with the value of the precious metals, though his view^s are partially 
erroneous. The only passages worth noticing in Latin literature 
arc those of Pliny, wbo seems to have held a form of the mercantile 
theory, and Paulus, who, in a fragment jireserved in the Digesty has 
treated of the origin of money. The mediaeval literature embraces 
several works dealing specially with the question of changes in the 
standard of money, which were condomnea by the theologians. The 
first treatise professedly on the special subject of money is a work 
by Nicholas Oresme, bishop of Lisieux (oh. 1 382), entitled De OriginCy 
^aturay Jurey et MutcUinnib%ia Monet/irumy rejirintedin 1864 (Paris) 
by Wolowski, and even now worth reading. The next ivork to 
be noticed is the Dc Monetarum Pot^eetate simul et Uiilitate liheXlua 
(Nuremberg, 1542), a fragment of a larger treatise on economics, of 
Gabriel Biel (oh. 1495). It has been remarked that ‘^the favourite 
subject of the economists of the 16th century was that of money.” 
The first of these works to be noticed is De Monetm Cudciidm liaf imic 
by Copernicus, reprinted along with the work of Oresme above 
mentioned. At a later date the Jesuit Mariana discussed the varia- 
tions in prices under the title De Afuneta Mutationc. In the same 
century an anonymous work appeared in German, with the title 
Gemeine Stimmen von der Mantze (1530). In 1588 Davanzati issued 
Leziotie delle MoncUy advocating a bimetallic system. The problem 
of the elevation of prices caused by the American mines led to the 
issae of several works, one of the most remarkable being the 
Dialogaea of William Stafford (1581). 

In the 17th century Sir W. Petty dealt with money in a tract, 
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Qwb^vtuluinwamgxiA (1682). The recoinage of 1696 called forth 
Lowndes’s Essay for the Am^ndmerd of the Silver ComSy and Lockeia 
Eurlher Considerations concerning raising the Value of Money, In 
the 18th century the Ptsports of Sir 1. Newton, as Master of the Mint, 
are valuable. Cantillon’s Esmi (Paris, 1755) contains in its 2d and 
dd narts a sound account of currency. Harris’s Essay on Money 
and Coins (1757) is also usqful. An earlier tract by Eice Vaughan, 
Discourse of Coin and Coinage (1675), is brief, but correct in prin- 
ciple. Adam Smith’s WeaWi of Nations (London, 1776) discusses 
the subject of money in B. i. chs. 4 and 5, while seigniorage is 
examined in B. iv. ch. 6. The ti'eatise, TAe Coins of the sKealm 
(London, 1805), by the first earl of Liveiq^ool, elaborately discussed 
the question of the proper standard, and has powerfully influenced 
monetary legislation in England and Germany. Bicardo’s pam- 
phlets on the bullion question added to the knowledge of the Jaws 
which regulated a depreciated currency. Senior, in his lActures 
on the Cost of obtaining Money (London, 3829), developed the theory 
of the international distribution of the precious metals. 

The last half century has been a time of active discussion regard- 
ing monetary questions, — the gold discoveries, international coin- 
age, decimal coinage, bimetallism, the resumption of specie pay- 
ments in countries whore an inconvertible currency has existed, 
each of these topics having had its 8))ecial literature. Some of these 
works have boon mention^ when dealing with the special questions 
they refer to, and these, in turn, refer to many others. It will 
Buliice here to mention more general works. The theory of money 
is dealt with by the leading English economists in tlioir systematic 
works (Mill, PHneiples, B. iii. cns. 7-10, 19, 21 ; Fawcett, Manual, 

B. iii. chs. 6, 6, 15, 16 ; Shad well, System, B. iii. chs. 1-3 and 8), 
also by Cherbuliez (Prids, B. ii. ch. 3, vol. i. and B. ii. ch. 3, vol. 
ii.). Chevalier has devoted the third volume of his Cours (Paris, 

3 842-50) to the subject, with the title of La Monnaie. ” The late 
Professor W. S. Jevons’s valuable work. Money and tJi^ Mechanism of 
Exchange, and Professor Hussey Walsh’s concise Treatise on Metallic 
Currency (Dublin, 1853) may also bo used. More elaborate than 
cither of these is F. A. Walker’s Money, the most comprehensive 
work on the subject in English ; his smaller w'ork, Money in its 
Relation to Trade and Industry, is likewise very good. Wolow'ski’s 
VOr et V Argent contains much information, as does also Knies’s 
Dcls Oeld. E. Seyd’s Bullion and Foreign Exchangesi^ serviceable, 
but the changes sinco its publication (1869) deprive it of most of 
its value. The various editions of Tate’s Cambist give the most 
accurate (though often imperfect) statements as to the facts of 
currency. Jacob’s work on The Production and Consumption of 
the Precious Metals gives many interesting details, though the 
conclusions are often fanciful, and the authorities relied on not , 
trustworthy. The recent work of Del Mar, History of the Precious 
Metals (London, 1880), furnishes a criticism and continuation of 
Jacob, and supplies many new details. His criticism of the 
** cost of production ” theory as applied to gold and silver is esp^i- 
ally useful. Some of his views on the nior^ asjjects of the question 
need qualification. Prgfessor Sumner’s History of the American 
Currency may be rdlied upon for its &ct8. The Reports of the various 
conferences also supply abundant information on their special topics. 
Among these may oe mentioned the Proceedings of the Paris con- 
ferences of 1867, 1878, and 1881 ; the Decimal Coutwge Commission 
(1868) ; the French EnquHe Monitafre (1870) ; and the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the D^eciaXion of Silver 
(1876). The Reports of the (English) Mint furnish information as to 
the coinage changes of each preceding year. (0. F. B. ) 


MONFERR ATO, or Montperrat, an ancient marquisate 
of North Italy, in the valley of the Tanaro, the name of 
which still survives in the fuller title (Casale Monferrato) 
of the town of Casale. The princes of Monferrato were 
among the most powerful Italian families of the Middle 
Ages. Among them were several famous crusaders : 
Conrad, prince of Tyre from 1187 to 1192, the valiant 
opponent of Saladin ; and Boniface, king of Thessalonica 
from 1183 to 1207. In ISOf*), on the extinction of the 
male line, the marquisate i)assed to Theodore Palseologus 
through his mother, the empress Irene. The Palaeologi 
became extinct in 1533. The duchy was subsequently 
attached to Mantua, and ultimately absorbed in Savoy ii: 
the beginning of last century. 

MONGE, Gaspard (1746-1818), French mathemati- 
cian, the inventor of descriptive geometry, was bom at 
Beaune on the 10th May 1746. He was educated first at 
the college of the Oratorians at Beaune, and then in their 
coU^ at Lyons, — where, at sixteen, the year after he had 


been learning physics, he was made a teacher of it. 
Returning to B^une for a vacation, he made, on a large 
scale, a plan of the town, inventing the methods of obser- 
vation and constructing the necessary instruments; the 
plan was presented to the town, and preserved in their 
library. An oflScer of engineers seeing it wrote to recom- 
mend Monge to the commandant of the military school at 
Mdzieres, and hoi was received as draftsman and pupil in 
the practical school attached to that institution; the 
school itself was of too aristocratic a character to allow of 
his admission to it. His manual skill was duly appreci- 
ated : I was a thousand times tempted,” he said long 
afterwards, ^‘to tear up my drawings in disgust at the 
esteem in which they were held, as if I had been good for 
nothing better.” An opportunity, however, present^ itself: 
being required to work out from data supplied to him the 
defilement” of a proposed fortress (an operation then 
only performed by a long arithmeticed process), Monge, 
substituting for tbie a geometrical method, obtained 
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result so quickly that the commandant at first refused to 
receive it — the time necessary for the work had not been 
taken ; but upon examination the value of the discovery 
was recognized, and the method was adopted And Monge, 
continuing his researches, arrived at that general method 
of the application of geometry toithe arts of construc- 
tion whidi is now called descriptive geometry. But such 
was the system in France before the Revolution that the 
officers^ instructed in the method were strictly forbidden 
to communicate it even to those engaged in other branches 
of the public service; and it was not until many years after- 
wards that an account of it was published. The method 
consists, as is well known, in the use of the two halves of 
a sheet of paper to represent say the planes of xy and xz 
at right angles to each other, and the consequent repre- 
sentation of points, lines, and figures in s{>ace by means 
of their plan and elevation, placed in a determinate relative 
position. 

In 1768 Monge became professor of mathematics, and 
in 1771 professor of physics, at Mezi6res; in 1778 he 
married Madame Horl^n, a young widow whom he had 
previously defended in a very spirited manner from an 
unfounded charge; in 1780 he was apix)inted to a chair 
of hydraulics at the Lyceum in Paris (held by him together 
with his appointments at M4zi^r^), and was received as a 
member of the Academy; his intimate friendship with 
Berthollet began at this time. In 1783, quitting M6zi6res, 
he was, on the death of Bezout, appointed examiner of 
naval candidates. Although pressed by the minister to 
prepare for them a complete course of mathematics, he 
declined to do so, on the ground that it would deprive 
Madame Bezout of her only income, arising from the sale 
of the works of her late husband ; he wrote, however 
(1786), his Traite Uhnentaire de la Statique. 

Monge contributed (1770-1790) to the Memoirn of the 
Academy of Turin, the Mhnoires des Savants ^tranyers of 
the Academy of Paris, the Mhnoires of the same Academy, 
and the Annedes de Ckimie, various mathematical and 
physical papers. Among these may be noticed the memoir 
^‘Sur la th^orie des d^blais et des remblais” {Mem, de 
VAcad, de Farisj 1781), which, while giving a remarkably 
elegant investigation in regard to the problem of earth- 
work referred to in the title, establishes in connexion with 
it his capital discovery of the curves of curvature of a 
surface. Euler, in his paper on curvature in the Berlin 
Memoirs for 1760, had considered, not the normals of the 
surface, but the normals of the plane sections through a 
particular normal, so that the question of the intersection 
of successive normals of the surface had never presented 
itself to him. Mongers memoir just referred to gives the 
ordinary differential equation of the curves of curvature, 
and establishes tlfe general theory in a vei^ satisfactory 
manner ; but the application to the interesting particular 
case of the ellipsoid was first made by him in a later paper 
in 1795, A memoir in the volume for 1783 relates to 
the production of water by the combustion of hydrogen ; 
but Monge’s results in this matter had been anticij>ated 
by Watts and Cavendish. 

, In 1792, on the creation by the Legislative Assembly 
of an executive council, Monge accepted the office of 
minister of the marine, but retained it only until April 
1793. When the Committee of Public Safety made an 
appeal to the savants to assist in producing the mater^l 
required for the defence of the republic, he applied him- 
aelf wholly to these operations, and distinguished himself 
by his indefatigable activity therein ; he wrote at this 
time his Description de Vart de fahriquer les canons^ and 
his Avis aux (nivriers en fer sur la faJlnicaiion de V cuder. 
He took a very active part in the measures for the 
establishment of the Normal School (which existed only 
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during the first four months of the year 1795), and of 
the School for Public Works, afterwards the Polytechmc 
School, and was at each of them professor for descriptive 
geometry; his methods in that science were first pub- 
lished in the form in which the shorthand writers took 
down his lessons given at the Normal School in 1795, and 
again in 1798-99. In 1796 Monge was sent into Italy 
with Berthollet and some artists to receive the pictures 
and statues levied from several Italian towns, and made 
there the acquaintance of General Bonaparte. Two years 
afterwards he was sent to Rome on a political mission, 
which terminated in the establishment, under Massena, of 
the shortlived Roman republic ; and he thence joined the 
expedition to Egypt, taking part wnth his friend Berthollet 
as well in various operations of the war as in the scientific 
labours of the Eg 3 rptian Institute of Sciences and Arts ; 
they accompanied Ik)naparte to Syria, and returned with 
him ill 1798 to France. Monge was appointed president 
of the Egyptian commission, and he resumed his connexion 
with the l^olytechnic School. His later mathematical 
papers are published (1794-1816) in the Journal and the 
Corres})ondance of the Polytechnic School, On the forma- 
tion of the Senate he was appointed a member of that 
body, with an ample provision and the title of count of 
Pelusium ; but on the fall of Napoleon he was deprived of 
all his honours, and even excluded from the list of mem- 
bers of the reconstituted Institute. He died at Paris on 
the 28th July 1818. 

For further iiifonnation see B. BrisBon, Notice historique sur 
Oaspard Monge ; Dupin, Eaani kiatorujiie mir lea aervicea et lea tra* 
vaux acieiUiJiquea de Qaapard MmgCy Paris, 1819, which contains 
(]>p. 162-166) a list of Monge’s momoirs and works ; and the bio- 
^aphy by Ara^o {(Eumta^ t. li., 1854). 

Alongo*8 various mathematical papers are to a considerable 
extent reproduced in the Ajqdimiion de V Analyse d la OiomCtrie^ 
4th edition (last revised by the author), Paris, 1819 — the pure text 
of this is reproduced in the 6th edition (revue, corrigee et annotee 
par M. Liouville), Paris, 1850, which contains also Gauss’s Memoir, 

“ Disijuisitioncs generalos circa sunerlicies curvos,” and some valu- 
able notes by the editor. ^J'he other princijjal separate works arc 
TrniU t’U nmUaire de la St.aiique^ 8* edition^ conform^e d la price^ 
d^' 7 ite, par AI. J/achettCf et auivie dune Note etc . , par M. Cauchy^ 
Paris, 1846; and th«i Oeomitric Deacriptirc (originating, as mentioned 
above, in the lessons given at the Normal School). The 4th edition, 
})ublished shortly after the author’s death, seems to have been sub- 
stantially the same as the 7 th {(UomAirie Descriptive par O, Monge^ 
saivie dune thtorie dca Ombres et de la PcrspecUvCt extraite deapapiera 
de V auteur y par M, Brisaon, Paris, 1847). (A. CA.) 

MONOHYR, or Mungir, a district in the lieutenant- 
governorship of Bengal, lying between 24“ 22' and 25“ 49' 
N. lat., and 85“ 40' and 86“ 52' E. long., is bounded on 
the N. by Darbhangah and Bhdgalpur, on the E. by Bhdgal- 
pur, on the S. by the Santdl ParganAs and HazAribAgh, and 
on the W. by GayA, PatnA, and Darbhangah, with an area 
of 3922 square miles. The Ganges divides the district 
into two portions. The northern, intersected by the Burl 
Gandak and TiljugA, two important tributaries of the 
Ganges, is always liable to inundation during the rainy 
season, and is a rich, flat, wheat and rice country, support- 
ing a large population. A considerable area, immedi- * 
atcly bordering the banks of the great rivers, is devoted to 
permanent pasture. Immense quantities of buffaloes are 
sent every hot season to graze on these marshy prairies ; 
and the gh% or clarified butter, made from their milk 
forms an important article of export to Calcutta. To the 
south of the Ganges the country is dry, much less fertile, 
and broken up by fragmentary ridges. The soil consists 
of quartz, mixed in varying proportions with mica. Ranges 
of hills intersect this part of the district, and in the 
extreme south form conical peaks, densely covered with 
jungle, but of no great height. Irrigation is necessary 
throughout the section lying on the south of the Ganges. 

In 1872 the population of Mongbyr was 1,812,986 (males, 
897,074 : females 915,912): Hindus, 1,618,546 ; Mohammedans, 
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182,269 ; the rcmaindor, consisting mainly of aboriginal tribes and 
hill races, profess j)rimitive forms of faith. There are also a few 
Buddhists and Christians. Seven towns contained upwards of 
6000 inhabitants in 1872— Monghyr, 69,698 ; Shaikhpura, 11,686 ; 
Jamalpur, 10,463; Barhiyu, 10,405; Sunijgarha, 7936 ; Barbighd, 
6362 ; and .luiniii, 6197. No trustworthy statistics of the area under 
cultivation exist since the revenue survey in 1847, when itVas 
returned at 1,311,768 a< re.s ; it is known, however, that cultiva- 
tion has lajgely extended since then. The land is held principally 
under the tenure known as bhdoli-jot, by which the tenant pays 
rent, either in money or in kind, ac.cordiug to the out-tuni of his 
erops in each year. It is of ancient standing, and popular with 
tlic tenantry. " Monghyr is famous for its manufactures of iron : 
tireariiis, suonhs, and iron articles of every kind are produced in 
abujidancc, hut arc noted fur che^ajmess rather than quality. The 
art of inlaying sword-hilts and other articles with gold and silver 
affords employment to a few families. The mo.st important manu- 
facture, liowcVer, is that of indigo, conducted by moans of Euro- 
pean capital ami under Euronean supervision. The total area 
under indigo is c.stiinatcil at about 10,000 acres, with an average 
out-turn of 290i) cwts. of dye. Minor industries include weaving, 
dyeing, cahinet-niaking, hoot-making, soap-hoiling, and pottery. 
The juiiicipal cxjwrts, sent to Calcutta both by rail and river, arc 
oil-seeds, wheat, l ice, imligo, gram and pulse, fiidcs, and tobacco ; 
and tlie chief imports consist of European ])ieee goods, salt, and 
sugjir. The value of the former in 1876-77 was £430,000, and of the 
latter £314,000. Education is making fair progress, and in 1874- 
75 there were, 229 Government and aided schools, attended by 6675 
pupils. Tlic climate is dry and healthy. The temiierature is high 
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T UE early history of the Mongols, like that of all 
central- Asian tribes, is extremely obscure. Even the 
meaning of the name “ Mongol ” is a disputed point, though 
a general consent is now given to Schott’s etymology of the 
word from “ mong,” meaning brave. From the earliest 
and very scanty notice wo have of the Mongols in the 
histor}^ of the T’aiig dynasty of China (a.d. 619-90) and 
in works of later times, it appears that their original 
camping-grounds were along the courses of the Keruloii, 
Upper Noniii, and Argun rivers, ilut in the absence of 
all historie^al j)articulars of their origin, legend, as is usual, 
has been busy with their early years. The Mongol historian 
Ssanang Ssetzen gives currency to the myth that theysj)rang 
from a blue wolf ; and the soberest story on record is tliat 
their ancestor Budantsar w’as miraculously conceived of a 
Mongol widow. By craft and violence Budantsar gained 
the clneftaiushi]) over a tribe living in the neighbourhood 
of his inotlier’s tent, and thus left a heritage to his son. 
Varying fortunes attended the descendants of Budantsar, 
but on the whole their jiowcr gradually increased, until 
Yesukai, the father of Jenghiz Khan, xvho wus eighth in 
descent from Budant.sjir, made his authority felt over a 
considerable area. How this dominion was extended under 
the rule of Jenghiz Khan has already been showui (see 
Jenghiz Khan), and when that great conqueror w'as laid 
to rest in the valley of Keleen in 1227 he left to his sons 
an empire which stretched fi'om the China Sea to the banks 
of the Dnieper. 

Over the whole of this vast region Jenghiz Khan set his 
second surviving son Oghotai or Ogdai as khakan, or chief 
khan, wliile to the family of his deceased eldest son Juchi 
he assigned the country from Kayalik and Kharezm to 
the borders of Bulgar and Saksin “ where’er the hoofs of 
Mongol horses had tramped ; ” to Jagatai, his eldest sur- 
viving son, the territory from the borders of the Uigur 
country to Bokhara ; while Tul6, the youngest, received 
charge of the home country of the Mongols, the care of the 
imperial encampment and family, and of the archives of 
the state. The appointment of Ogdai as his successor, be- 
ing contrary to the usual Mongol custom of primogeniture, 
gave rise to some bitterness of feeling among the followers 
of Jagatai. But the commands of Jenghiz Khan subdued 
these murmurs, and O^dai was finally led to the throne 
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in the hot weather, reaching 107** Fahr. in May ; but the cold 
weather is cool and pleasant. The average annual rainfall is 
inches. Malarial fever is comparatively uncommon, but epidemics 
of cholera occur frequently. 

Monghyr was one of the‘*principal centres of the Mohammedan 
administration in Bengal.'* In the early years of British rule, 
Monghyr formed a part 4jf Bhagalpur, and was not created a 
separate district till 1832. 

Monghyr, chief town and administrative headquarters 
of the above district, is situated on the south bank^if the 
Ganges (25“ 22' N. lat., 86“ 30' E. long.). The population 
in 1872 was 59,698: viz., Hindus, 44,900; Mohammedans, 
14,346; Buddhists, 33; Christians, 305; “others,” 24. 

In 1196 Monghyr, a fortress of groat natural strength, appears to 
have been taken by Muhammad Baklityar Khilji, the first Moslem 
conqueror of Bengal. Henceforth it is often mentioned by the 
Mohammedan chroniclers as a place of military importance, and 
was frequently chosen as the seat of the local government. After 
1590, when Akbar established his supremacy over the Afghan 
chiefs of Bengal, Monghyr was long the headquarters of his general, 
Todar Mall ; and it also figures prominently during the rebellion 
of Sultdn Shuja a^inst his brother, Aurangzeh. In more recent 
times Nawdb Mir Kasim, in his war with the English, selected it 
as his residence and the centre of his military preparations. The 
fame of Monghyr armourers is said to date from the arsenal which 
he established. The town is now purely a civil station- and in 
some respects one of the most picturesque in Bengal. 
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by his dispossessed brother amid the plaudits of the 
assembled Mongols. The ceremony was completed by 
Ogdai making three solemn genuflexions to the sun, and 
by the princes taking an oath by which they swore “ that 
so long as there remained of his posterity a morsel of flesh 
which thrown upon the grass would prevent the cows from 
eating, or which put in the fat would prevent the dogs 
from taking it, they would not place on the throne a prince 
of any other branch.” In accordance with Mongol customs, 
Ogdai signalized his accession to the throne by distribut- 
ing among his grandees jirescnts from his father's treasures, 
and to his father’s sjiirit he sacrificed forty maidens and 
numerous horses. Once fairly on the throne, he set himself 
vigorously to follow up the conquests won by his father. 
At the head of, a large army he marched southwards into 
China to complete the ruin of the Kin dynasty, which had 
already been so rudely shaken, while at the same time Tul6 
advanced into the province of Honan from the side of Shense. 
Against this combined attack the Kin troops made a vigor- 
ous stand, but the skill and courage of the Mongols bore 
down every opposition, and over a hecatomb of slaughtered 
foes they captured Kai-fung Foo, the caj)ital of their ene- 
mies. From Kai-fung Foo the emperor fled to Joo-ning 
Foo, whither the Mongols quickly followed. After sus- 
taining a siege for some weeks, and endiA’ing all the horrors 
of starvation, the garrison submitted to the Mongols, and 
at the same time the emperor committed suicide by hang- 
ing. Thus fell in 1234 the Kin or “Golden” dynasty, 
which had ruled over the northern portion of China for 
more than a century. 

But though Ogdai’s first care was to extend his empire 
in the rich and fertile provinces of China, he w’as not 
forgetful of the obligation under which Jenghiz Khan’a 
conquests in western Asia had laid him to maintain his 
supremacy over the kingdom of Kharezm. This was the 
more incumbent on him since Jeldl al-dfn, who had been 
driven by Jenghiz into India, had return^, reinforced by 
the support of the sultan of Delhi, whose daughter he had 
married, and, having reconquered his hereditary domains, 
had advanced westward as far as Tiflis and Khelat. Once 
more to dispossess the young sultan, Ogdai sent a force 
of 300,000 men into Kharezm. With such amazing ra- 
pidity did this army march in pursuit of its foe that the 
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S dvanced Mongol guards reached Amid (Diarbekr), whither 
elAl ahdin had retreated, before that unfortunate sovereign 
had any idea of their approach. Accompanied by a few 
followers, J eldl al-din fled to the feurdish mountains, where 
he was basely murdered by a pea^nt. The primary object 
of the Mongol invasion was thus accomplished ; but, with 
the instinct of their race, they made this conquest but a 
stepping-stone to another, and without a moment’s delay 
pushSd on still farther westward. Unchecked and almost 
unopposed, they overran the districts of Diarbekr, Meso- 
potamia, Erbil, and Khelat, and then advanced upon 
Azerbijan. 8o great was the terror with which these 
fierce warriors inspired the iHJoplc of the provinces they 
attacked that single Mongols are said to have slain the 
inhabitants of entire villages without a hand having been 
raised against them. In the following year (12^0) they 
invaded Georgia and Great Armenia, committing frightful 
atrocities, sparing neither man nor woman, young nor old, 
with the exception of those whom they saved to minister 
to their wants or passions. Tiflis was among the cities 
captured by assault, and Kars was surrendered at their 
approach in the vain hope that submission w^ould gain 
clemency from the victors. Meanw’liile, in 1235, Ogdai, 
whoso troops were as numerous as their thirst for coinjiiest 
was devouring, despatched three armies in as many direc- 
tions. One was directed against Corea, one against the 
Sung dynasty, which ruled over the provinces of China 
south of the Yang-tsze Kearig, and the third was sent west- 
ward into eastern Europe. This last force was commanded 
by Hatu, the son of .luchi, Ogdai’s deceased eldest brotlier, 
w’ho took with him the celebrated Sabiitai Baln'idur as his 
chief adviser. Bulgar, the capital city of the Bulgars, fell 
before the force under Sabutai, while Batu pushed on over 
tlie Volga. With irresistible vigour and astonishing 8]>ced 
the Mongols made their w^ay through the forests of i\‘nza 
and TambofF, and appeared before the “beautiful city” of 
Biazan. For five days they discharged a ceaseless storm 
of shot from their balistas, and, having made a breach in 
he defences, carried the city by assault on the 21st of 
December 1237. “The iirince, with his mother, wife, 
sons, the boyars, and the inhabitants, w'itliout regard to 
age or sex, were slaughtered with the sfA^age cruelty of 
Mongol 1 ‘evenge ; some were impaled, some shot at with 
arrows for sport, others were flayed or had nails or 8])linters 
of wood driven under their nails. Priests were roasted 
alive, and nuns and maidens ravished in the churches 
before their relatives. ‘No eye remained open to weep 
for the dead.^” Moscow, at this time a place of little 
importance, next fell into the hands of the invaders, who 
then ^advanced against Vladimir. After having held out 
for several days |igainst the Mongol attacks, the city at 
length succumbed, and the horrors of Biazan were repeated. 
The imperial family, with a vast crowd of fugitives, sought 
shelter in the cathedral, only to perish by the swords of the 
conquerors or by the flames which reduced it to ashes. If 
possible, a more dire fate overtook the inhabitants of 
Kozelsk, near Kaluga, where, in revenge for a partial 
defeat inflicted on a Mongol force, the followers of Batu 
lield so terrible a “ carnival of death ” that the city was 
renamed by its captors Mobalig, “ the city of woe.” With 
the tide of victory thus strong in their favour the Mongols 
advanced against Kieflf, “the mother of cities,” and carried 
it by assault. The inevitable massacre followed, and the 
city was razed to the ground. While the scene of blood- 
shed was at its height a catastrophe occurred which at 
any other time would have been considered of supreme 
horror. Under the weight of a vast crowd of fugitives 
the flat roof of the metropolitan church fell in, burying 
all, young and old, in a vast hecatomb. 

Victorious and always advancing, the Mongols, having 
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desolated this portion of Bussia, moved on in two divisions, 
one under Batu into Hungary, and the other under Baidar 
and Kaidu into Poland. Without a check, Batu marched 
to the neighbourhood of Pesth, where the whole force of 
the kingdom ivas arrayed to resist him. The Hungarian 
army was |X)sted on the wide heath of Mohi, which is 
bounded by “the vine-clad hills of Tokay,” the mountains 
of Lomnitz, and tlie w’oods of Diosgyor. To an army thus 
hemmed in on all sides defeat meant ruin, and Batu 
instantly recognized the dangerous position in which his 
enemies had placed themselves. To add to his chances of 
success ho determined to deliver his attack by night, and 
while the careless Hungarians were sleeiung he launched 
his battalions into their midst. Panic-stricken and help- 
less, they fled in all directiomi, followed by their merciless 
foes. Two archbishops, three bishoj>a, and many of the 
nobility were among the slain, and the roads for two days’ 
journey from the lield of battle were strew^n with corpses. 

’File king, Bela IV., was saved by the fleetness of his 
horse, though closely pursued by a body of Mongols, who 
followed at his heels as far as the coast of the Adriatic, 
burning and destroying everything in their way. Mean- 
while Batu c-aptured Pesth, and on Christmas Day 1241, 
having crossed the Danube on the ice, took Gran by assault. 
While Batu had been thus triumphing, the force under 
Baidar and Kaidu had carried lire and sword into Poland. 

At their a])j)roach the inhabitants of Cracow deserted the 
city, after having given it over to the flames. Disaj)pointed 
at tlie loss of their exjiected s])oil, the Mongols advaaiced 
to Wahlstatt in the neighbourhood of Liegnitz, where the 
Polish army under Duke Henry II. of Silesia awaited their 
onslaught. With savage impetuosity, the troops of Baidar 
rushed to the attack, and completely defeated the Poles. 

As usual, no quarter was given. The massacre w^as fright- 
ful, and Duke Henry himself was amongst tlie slain. It 
w'as a Mongol habit to cut off an car from each corpse of 
their slaughtered foes, and on this occasion it is said that 
they filled nine sacks wdth these ghastly trophies. Follow- 
ing the exanqde of the inhabitants of Cracow, the people 
of Liegnitz left hut the blackened walls of what had once 
been the towm as a jirey for the Mongols, who without 
delay pushed south-eastward into Moravia as far as the 
vicinity of Troi»pau. While laying waste the country in 
the neighbourliood of that town, they received the an- 
nouncement of the death of Ogdai, and at the same time 
a summons for Batu to return eastwards into Mongolia. 

While his lieutenants had been thus carrying his arms 
in all directions, Ogdai had been giving himself up to 
ignoble ease and lieentiousness. Like many Mongols, he 
was much given to drink, and it was to a disease produced 
by this cause that he finally succumbed on the 11th of 
Decemlier 1241. He was succeeded by his son Kuyuk, who 
reigned only ssven years. Little of his character is knowm, 
but it is noticeable that his two ministers to whom he left 
the entire conduct of affairs were Cliristians, as also were his 
doctors, and that a Christian chapel stood before his tent. 

This leaning towards Christianity, however, brought no 
jieaceful tendencies with it. On / contrary, we hear of 
an advance against the sultan of Bflix. (Asia Minor), and of 
an expedition into Syria, by which that country was made 
tributary to the Great Mongol empire, of a fresh campaign 
against Corea, and of another attack on the Sung dynasty 
of China. On the death of Kuyuk dissensions which had 
been for a long time smouldering between the houses of 
Ogdai and Jagatai broke out into open war, and after 
the short and disputed reigns of Kaidu and Chapai, grand- 
sons of Ogdai, the lordship xiassed away from the house 
of Ogdai for ever. 

On the Is^t of July 1251 Mangu, the eldest son of 
Tul4, and nephew to Ogdai, was elected khakan. With * 
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perfect impartiality, Mangu allowed the light of his coun- 
tenance to fall u]>on the Christians, Mohamiiiedans, and 
Buddhists among his subjects, although Shamanism was 
recognized as the state religion. Two years after his 
accession his court w’as visit^ by Rubruquis and dther 
Christian monks, who were hospitably received. The de- 
scription given by Rubruquis of the khakan’s palace at 
Karakorum shows how wide was the interval which sepa- 
rated him from the nomad, tent-living life of his fore- 
fathers. It was “surrounded by brick walls. ... Its 
southern side had three doors. Its central hall was like a 
church, and consisted of a nave and tw’o aisles, separated 
by columns. Here the court sat on great occasions. In 
front of the throne was placed a silver tree, having at its 
base four lions, from wdiose mouths there spouted into 
four silver basins wine, kumiss, hydromel, and terasine. 
At the top of the tree a silver angel sounded a trumpet 
when the reservoirs that sujiplied the four fountains wanted 
replenishing.” On his accession complaints reached Mangu 
that dissensions had broken out in the province of Persia, 
and he therefore sent a force under the command of his 
brother Hulagu to punish the IsmaUites or Assassins, who 
were held to be the cause of the disorder. Marching 
by Samarkand and Kesh, Hulagu crossed the Oxus and 
advanced by way of Balkh into the province of Kohistan. 
The terror of the Mongol name induced Rokn al-dtn, the 
chief of the Assassins, to deprecate the WTath of Hulagu 
by offers of submission, and he was so far successful that 
he was able to purchase a tempomry immunity from mas- 
sacre by dismantling fifty of the principal fortresses in 
Kohistan. But when once the country had thus been left 
at the mercy of the invaders, their belief in the old saying 
“ Stone dead hath no fellow ” sharpened their battle-axes, 
and, sparing neither man, woman, nor child, they extermin- 
ated the unhappy i)eople. Hulagu then marched across 
the snowy mountains in the direction of Baghdad. On 
arriving before the town he demanded its surrender. This 
being refused, he laid siege to the walls in the usual destruc- 
tive Mongol fashion, and at length, finding resistance hope- 
less, the caliph w’as induced to give himself up and to open 
the gates to his enemies. On the 15th of February 1263 
the Mongols entered the walls, and, following their in- 
stincts, sacked the city. For seven days it w^as given iij) 
to ])illage, fire, and the sword, and the number of killed 
w^as said to have reached the enormous sum of 800,000. 
For the moment the caliph^s life w'os spared, and he was 
allow’ed to carry away 100 wives out of 700 who lived in 
his harem, as being those uix)n whom “neither the sun 
nor moon had shone.” But his fate soon overtook him. 
Accounts differ as to the circumstances of his death, some 
saying that he was sewn up in a sack and trodden to 
death by horses, others that he was starved to death. To 
the Moslem world his loss was a religious catastrophe, as 
by it Islam lost its spiritual head. While at Baghdad 
Hulagu gave his astronomer, N6sir al-dfn, permission to 
build an observatory. The town of Maragha was the site 
chosen, and, under the superintendence of N4sir al-dfn and 
four western Asiatic astronomers who were associated with 
him, a handsome observatory was built, and furnished with 
“armillary spheres and astrolabes, and with a beautifully- 
executed terrestrial globe showing the five climates.” One 
terrible result of the Mongol invasion was a fearful famine, 
which desolated the provinces of Irak-Arabi, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and Riim. But, though the inhabitants starved, the 
Mongols had strength and energy left to continue their 
onward march into Syria. Aleppo was stormed and 
sacked, Damascus surrendered, and Hulagu w^as meditating 
the capture of Jerusalem with the object of restoring it to 
the Christians when he received the news of Mangu^s death, 
and, as in duty bound, at once set out on his return to 


Mongol^ leaving Kitubuka in command of the Mongal 
forces in Syria. As a reward for his services, Hulagu 
received the investiture <of his conquests, and estabKshed 
there the empire of the Hkhans. 

While Hulagu was prosecuting these conquests in western 
Asia, Mangu and his next brother Kublai were pursuing 
a like course in southern China. Southward they even 
advanced into Tong-king, and westward they carried their 
arms over the frontier into Tibet. But in one respect there 
was a vast difference between the two campaigns. Under 
the wise command of Kublai all indiscriminate massacres 
were forbidden, and probably for the first time in Mongol 
history the inhabitants and garrisons of captured cities 
were treated with humanity. While carrying on the war 
in the province of Sze-ch^uen Mangu was seized with an 
attack of dysentery, which proved fatal after a few days’ 
illness. His body was carried into Mongolia on the backs 
of two asses, and, in pm^suance of the custom of slaughter- 
ing every one encountered on the way, 20,000 persons 
were, according to Marco Polo, put to the sword. 

At the Kuriltai, or assembly of notables, which was held 
at Shang-tu after the death of Mangu, his brother Ku- 
blai (see Kublai Khan) was elected khakan. For 
thirty-five years he sat on the Mongol throne, and at his 
death in 1294, in his seventy-ninth year, he was succeeded 
by his son Timur Khan, or, as he was otherwise called, 
Uldsheitu Klian. The reign of this sovereign was chiefly 
remarkable for tbe healing of the division which had for 
thirty years separated the families of Ogdai and Jagatai 
from that of the ruling khakan. Uldsheitu wa^ succeeded 
by his nephew Khaissan. In accordance with the usual 
ceremony, on the election being announced four of the 
j)rinces of the blood raised the new khakan aloft on a 
juece of white felt, two others supported him, while a 
seventh offered him the cup. “ Meanwhile, while Shaman 
offered up prayers for his prosperity and saluted him by 
the title of Kuluk Khan, carts full of gold pieces and rich 
tissues were brought out and distributed. So many pearls 
were Ri)read on the ground that it resembled the sky. 
The feast lasted a week, during each day of which 40 oxen 
and 4000 sheqp were consumed. Libations of milk from 
700 sacred cows and 7000 ewes were sprinkled on the 
ground.” With that tolerance which so markedly char- 
acterized the Mongols at this period, Kuluk worshipped 
indiscriminately at the temples of the Chinese Shang-te 
and before the Buddhist shrines, while at the same time 
he lent a favourable countenance to John of Montecorvino, 
who, during the whole of his reign, was archbishop of 
Peking. Unfortunately the archbishop was not so tolerant 
as the khakan, and carried on as fierce a dispute with the 
Nestorian Christians of his day as that which divided the 
Dominicans and Jesuits in China three centuries later. 
After a short reign, and at the early age of thirty-one, Kuluk 
was gathered to his fathers in February 131 1. His nephew 
and successor, Buyantu, was a man of considerable culture, 
and substantially patronized Chinese literature. Among 
other benefits which he conferred on letters, he rescued 
the celebrated* inscription -bearing “stone drums,” whi^ 
are commonly said to be of the Chow period (b.c. 1122- 
255), from the decay and ruin to which they were left by 
the last emperor of the Kin dynasty, and placed them in 
the gateway of *the temple of Confucius at Peking, where 
they now stand. After a reign of nine years Buyantu was 
succeeded by his son Gegen, who perished in 1323 by the 
knife of an assassin, — ^the first occasion on which a reigning 
descendant of Jenghiz Khan thus met his fate. Yissun 
Timur, who was the next sovereign, devoted himself mainly 
to the administration of his empire. He divided China, 
which until that time had been apportioned into twelve 
provinces, into eighteen provinces, and rearranged the 
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system of state granaries, which had fallen into disorder. 
Mis court was visited by Friar Odoric, who gives a minute 
description of the palace and its inliabitants. Speaking 
of the palace this writer says — ♦ 

** Its basement was raised about twA paces from the m^und, and 
within there were twenty-four coUimnI of gold, and all the walls 
were hung with skins of red leather, said to be the linest in the 
world. In the midst of the pilace was a groat jar more than two 

S ices in height, made of a certain j)rociou8 stone culled merdaeas 
ade)^. its price exceeded the value of four largo towns. . . . Into 
this vessel drink was conducted by certain conduits from the court 
of the palace, and beside it were many golden goblets, from which 
those drank who listed. . . . When the khakan sat on his throne, 
the queen was on his left hand, and a step lower two others of his 
women, while at the bottom of tiie step stood the other ladies of 
his family. All those who were marrioa wore upon their heads the 
foot of a man as it were a c\ibit and a half in lengt h, and at the 
top of the foot there were certain cranes* feathei-s, the whole foot 
being set with gi’eat jHiarls, so that if thei-e were in the whole world 
any fine and large pearls they were to be found in the deconition 
of those ladies.” 

The following years were years of great natural and 
political convulsions. Devastating floods swept over China, 
carrying death and ruin to thousands of home.s ; earthquakes 
made desolate whole districts ; and in more than one |mrt 
of the empire the banners of revolt were unfurled. The 
khakaris who now successively occupied the tlironc, instead 
of striving to stem the tide of discontent and disorder, gave 
themselves up to every kind of debauchery. As a natural 
consequence, the conduct of affairs fell entirely into the 
hands of their ministiu’s, who but too often reflected the 
vices of their sovereigns. A comet which appeared in the 
Toghon reign of Toghon Timur Khan, and which was lielicved to 
Timur bc the precursor of fresh disasters to the reigning liousc, 
Khau. j^atified the prediction by being almost immediately fol- 
lowed by an earthquake, which overthrew the temple of 
the Imperial Ancestors, from the altars of which, as if to 
complete the misfortune, tlie silver tablets of the cnqierors 
wore in the consequent confusion stolen. It was not long 
before the popular discontent found vent. In order to 
prevent the recurrence of the periodical inundations caused 
by the overflow of tho ^"cllow river, the etiqjeror ordcrc<l 
a levy of 70,000 men to excavate a new channel for its 
dangerous stream, and imposed a heavy tax to meet the 
necessary expenses. Those oppressive edicts overstrained 
the imtience of tho people, and they broke into open re- 
bellion. Under various leaders the rebels captured a num- 
ber of cities in the provinces of Keang-nan and Honan, 
and took possession of Ilang-cliow, the capital of tho Sung 
emperors. At tiie same time ])irate8 ravaged tho coasts 
and swept the imperial vessels off the sea. While 
these combined disorders were disturbing the country, the 
emperor, under the guidance of Tibetan T^mas, was being 
initiated into the sensual enjoyments peculiar to the warmer 
climates of Asia? 

In 1355 a Buddhist priest named Chop Yuen-chang 
became so impressed witli the misery of his countrymen 
that he threw off his vestments and enrolled himself hi 
the rebel army. His military genius soon raised him to 
the i>osition of a leader, and with extraordinary success 
he overcame with his rude levies the trained legions of 
the Mongol emperor. While unable td defeat or check 
the rebels in the central provinces Toghon Timur was also 
called upon to face a rebellion in Corea. Nor were his 
arms more fortunate in the north than in the south. An 
army which was sent to suppress the revolt was cut to 
pieces almost to a man. These events made a dream 
which the emperor dreamt about this time of easy inter- 
pretation. He saw in his sleep “ a wild boar with iron 
tusks rush into the city and wound the people, who were 
driven hither and thither without finding shelter. Mean- 
while the sun and the moon rushed together and perished.” 
«This dream,” said the diviner, “is a prophecy that the 
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khakan will lose his empire." The fulfilment followed 
closely on tho prophecy. By a subterfuge, the rebels, after 
having gained possession of most of the central provinces 
of the empire, captured Peking. But Toghon Timur by 
a hasty fiight escaped from his enemies, and sought safety 
on the shores of the Doloiior in Mongolia. For a time the 
western provinces of China continued to hold out against 
the rebels, but with tho flight of Toghon Timur the Mon- 
gol troo{)s lost heart, and in 1368 the ex-Buddhist priest 
ascended the throne as tho first sovereign of the Ming or 
“ Bright ” dynasty, under the title of Hung- woo. 

Thus ended the sovereignty of the house of Jenghiz 
Khan in China, nor need we look far to find the cause of 
its fall. Bmve and hardy the Mongols have always shown 
themselves to be ; but tho caj)aeity for consolidating the 
fruits of victory, for establishing a settled form of govern- 
ment, a’M^ for gaining the allegiance of tho conquered 
peoples, have invariably been wanting in them. For a 
time their prowess and the exceptional ability of some of 
tho first emperors of their line held tlie jieople of China 
in a bondage which was only outwardly peaceful, and, 
when tho hands which held the reins lost their nervous 
jHiwer, and the troi)j)8, enervated by the softer climate of 
(liina, lost much of their hardiliood, tho long pent-up 
hatred of a foreign yoke broke out and with gathering 
strength drove the invaders back to their Mongolian 
pasture-grounds. 

Not content with having recovered China, the emj^ror 
Hung woo sent an army of 400,000 men into Mongolia in 
pursuit of the forces which yet remained to the khakan. 
liven on their own ground tho disheartened Mongols 
failed in their resistance to the Chinese, and at all j>oints 
suffered disaster. Meanwhile Toghon Timur, who did 
not long survive his defeat, was succeeded in the 
khakanate by Biliktu Khan, who again in 1379 was 
followed by Ussakhal Khan. During the reign of this last 
]»rinee the (fliineso again invaded Mongolia, and inflicted 
a (Tushing defeat on the khan’s forces in the neighbour- 
IhkkI of Jjako Buyur. Besides the slain, 2994 otHcers and 
77,000 soldiers are said to liave been taken ))risonerH, and 
an immense booty to have been secured. This defeat 
was the final ruin of tho eastern branch of the Mongols, 
who from this time surrendered the supremacy to the 
western division of the tribe. At first the Keraits or 
Torgod, as in the early days before Jenghiz Khan rose 
to jKiwer, exercised lordshi]) over the eastern Mongols, 
but from these before long the supremacy passed to the 
Oirad, who for fifty years treated them as vassals. Not- 
withstanding their subjection, however, the Keraits still 
preserved the imperial line, and khakan after khakan 
assumed the nominal sovereignty of the tribe, while the 
real ]>ower rested with the descendants of Toghon, the 
Oirad chief, who had originally attached them to his 
sceptre. Gradually, however, the Mongol tribes broke 
away from all governing centres, and established scattered 
communities with as many chiefs over tho whole of 
etwtem Mongolia. The discredit of having finally disin- 
tegrated the tribe is generally attached to Lingdan Khan 
(1604-1634), of whom, in reference to his arrogant and 
bnital cliaracter, has been quoted the Mongolian proverb : 
“A raging khakan disturbs the state, and a raging 
saghan (elephant) overthrows his kcejicrs.” 

At this time the Mongols, though scattered and in 
isolated bodies, had recovered somewhat from the shock 
of the disaster which they suffered at the hand of the first 
Ming sovereign of China. When first driven northwards, 
they betook themselves to the banks of the Kerulon, from 
whence they had originally started on their victorious 
career; but gradually, as the Chinese power became weaker 
among the 'frontier tribes, they again pushed southwards, 
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and at this time had established colonies in the Ordus 
country, within the northern bend of the Yellow river. 
The Mongol royal family and their immediate surroundings 
occu]ned "the Chakhar country to the north-west of the 
Ordus territory, where they became eventually subjugated 
by the Manclms on the overthrow of the Ming dywisty 
in 1044 by the present rulers of China. Possibly out of 
considei’atioii for the royal descent of their chiefs, the 
Chinese ein]»erors have invariably placed these Mongols 
in a j)rivileged position, and have incorporated the eight 
l)iinners or military divisions of the Chakhars os one of 
tlic eight banners of the imjierial Manchu army. The 
remaining Mongols who submitted to the Manclms were 
divided into 135 banners, 49 rei)rcaenting all those on 
the south-east of the desert, and 86 the Khalkhas, whose 
territory stri‘4ched along the north of the desert from 
the neighbourhood of Barkhul on the west to the Dalai- 
nor on the north-cixst. From and before this period the 
history of the eastern Mongols has been that of all the 
nomad tribes of central Asia, about which nothing can 
be more certainly said than that that w’hich appears most 
inijirobable is most likely to liappen, and that that which 
might naturally be expected rarely occurs. Each tribe, 
as its fortunes varied, either rose to power or sank into 
insignificance. At times the old vigour and strength 
wliich liad nerved the .arm of Jenghiz Khan seemed to 
return to the tril>e, and wo read of successful ex])cditioiis 
being made by the Ordu Mongols into Tibet, and even of 
inViisio’H into China. The relations with Tibet thus 
inaugurated brouglit about a ra])id spread of Buddhism 
among the Mongolians, and in the beginning of the 17tli 
century the honour of having a Dalai Lama born among 
them was vouchsafed to them. In 1025 Toba, one of the 
sons of Bushuktu Jinung Khan, went on a pilgrimage to 
the Dalai Lama, and brought back witli liim a coj)}" of the 
Tanjur to be translated into Mongolian, as the Kanjur 
had already l)cen. But though the prowess of the Ordu 
Mongols was still unsul^dued, their mode of living was as 
barren and rugged as the step|)es and rocky hills which 
make up their territory. Their flocks and herds, on which 
they are entirely dependent for food and clothing, are not 
numerous, and, like their masters, are neither well fed nor 
well favoured. But though living in this miserable condi- 
tion their princes yet keep u]) a certain amount of barbaric 
state, and the i>eople have at least the reputation of being 
honest. Several of the tribes who had originally migrated 
with those who finally settled in the Ordu territory, finding 
the country to be so inhos])i table, moved farther eastward 
into richer jiastures. Among these were the Tumeds, one 
of whose chiefs, Altan Khan, is famous in later Mongol his- 
tory for the iiower he acquired. For many years during the 
16th century he oiirried on a not altogether unsuccessful 
war with China, and finally, when jjcacc was made (1571), 
the Chinese were fain to create him a prince of the empire 
and to confer a golden seal of autliority ujK)n him. In 
TilKJt liis arms were as successful as in China ; but, as has 
often liai»j)cncd in history, the physical conquerors became 
the mental sulqects of tlio conquered. Lamaism has 
always had a great attraction in the eyes of the Mongols, 
and, through the instrumentality of some Lamaist prisoners 
whom Altaii brought back in his train, the religion sjiread 
at this time rapidly among the Tumeds. Altan himself 
embraced the faith, and received at his court the Bogda 
Sodnam Gyamtso Khutuktu, on wdiom he lavished every 
token of honour. One immediate effect of the introduction 
of Buddhism among the Tumeds was to put an end to the 
sacrifices which were commonly made at the grave of their 
chieftains. In 1584 Altan died, and was succeeded by his 
son Senge Dugureng Timur. The rich territory occupied 
by the Tumeds, together with the increased intercourse with 


China which sprang up after the wars of Altan, began to 
oifect a change in the manner of life of the people. Bp* 
de^ecs the pastoral habits of the inhabitants became more 
agricultural, and at the present day, as in Manchuria, Chinese 
immigrants have so stai|ij)ed tlicir mark on the fields and 
markets, on the towns ^.nd villages, that the country has 
become to all intents and purposes part of China proper. 

Passing now from the inner division of the Mongols — that 
is to say, the Chakhars and the 49 banners who live Jn the 
southern and eastern portions of the desert — we come to the 
outer division, which is divided into 86 banners, and 
occupies the territory to the north of the desert. Of these 
the chief are the Khalkhas, w^ho are divided into the West- 
ern and Eastern Klialkhaw. Tljcse people form the link of 
communication between Euro])e and eastern Asia. Early 
in the 17th century the Russians sent an embassy to the 
court of the Golden Khan with the object of persuading the 
Mongol khan to acknowledge allegiance to the czar. This 
he did without much hesitation or inquiry, and he fur- 
ther despatched envoys to Moscow on the return of the 
Russian embassy. But the allegiance thus lightly acknow- 
ledged was lightly thrown off, and in a quarrel which broke 
out between the Khirghiz and the Russians the Khalkhas 
took the side of the former. The breach, however, was 
soon healed over, and we find the Golden Khan sending 
[ an envoy again to Moscow, asking on behalf of his master 
i for presents of jewels, arms, a tele8coj)e, a clock, and “a 
monk who had been to Jerusalem that he might teach the 
Khalkhas how the Christians prayed. Their submission 
to Russia on the north did not save them, however, from 
the Chinese attacks on the south. In central Asia, as 
the recent histoiy of Russia in that i)art of the world 
shows, the de])redations of a tribe on the property of its 
neighl)ours 8U]>pIy a ready cause of quarrel at any moment, 
and the Chinese had no difficulty, therefore, in justifying 
an invasion of the Khalkha territory. At that time the 
present Manchu dynasty ruled in China, and to the then 
reigning sovereign the Khalkhas gave in their submission. 
For some time the Chinese yoke sat lightly on their 
consciences, but difficulties having arisen with the Kal- 
muks, they were ready enough to claim the i^rotection of 
Cliina. To cement the alliance the emperor K^ang-he 
invited all the Ivhalkha chiefs to meet him at the plain 
of Dolonor. This ceremony brought the sejm-rate history 
of the Khalkhas to a close, since from that time they have 
been engulfed in the Chinese empire. 

Another important branch of the great Mongolian family 
is the tribe of the Koshod or Eleuths. These claim that 
their chieftains have maintained unbroken the direct descent 
from Khossar, a brother of Jenghiz Khan. Their home 
is in the neighbourhood of the Koko-nor, and in the cowitry 
to the north of the narrow strip of the ^{ansuh province 
w’hich 8ei»arates that district from Mongolia proper. The 
2 )asture in the territories thus indicated is rich and abund- 
ant, and the Eleuths have therefore hod fewer temptations 
to wander than most of their cognate tribes. Being thus 
stationary and within a short distance of the Chinese fron- 
tier, they easily fell under the dominion of that empire, and 
in the year 1725 were incorporated into 29 imperial banners. ^ 

During the Kin dynasty of China the Keraits, as has 
been pointed out, were for a time supreme in Mongolia, 
and it was during that period that one of the earliest 
recognized sovereigns, Merghus Buyuruk Klrnn, sat on the 
throne. In an engagement with a neighbouring Tatar' 
tribe their khan was captured and sent as a propitia- 
tory present to the Kin emperor, who put him to death 
by nailing him on a wooden ass. On the treacherous 
Tatar chief the widow determined to avenge herself, and 
cliose the occasion of a feast as a fitting opportunity. 
With well-disguised friendship she sent him a i^resent of 
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ten oxen, a hundred sheep, and a Hundred sacks of kumiss, 
llhese last, however, instead of being filled with skins of 
the liquor which Mongolians love so well, contained armed 
men, who, when the Tatar was fqasted, rushed from their 
concealment and killed him. A grandson of Merghus was 
the celebrated Wang Khan, who "wSt sometimes the ally and 
^metimes the enemy of Jenghiz Khan, and has also been 
identified as the Prester John of early Western writers. In 
war h| was almost invariably unfortunate, and it was with no 
great diflSculty, therefore, that his brother Ki Wang detached 
the greater part of the Kerait tribes from his banner, and 
founded the Torgod chieftainship, named })robably from 
the country where they settled themselves. The unrest 
peculiar to the dwellers in the Mongolian desert disturbed 
the Torgod as much as their neighbours. Their history 
for several centuries consists of nothing but a succession 
of wars with the tribes on either side of them, and it was 
not until 1672, when Ayuka Khan 02 )ened relations witli 
the Russians, that the country obtained an even temporarily 
settled existence. Its position, indeed, at this time made 
it necessary that Ayuka should ally himself either with the 
Russians or with his southern neighbours the Turks, though 
at the same time it was obvious that his alliance with the 
one would bring him into collision with the other. His 
northern neighbours, the Cossacks of tlie Yaik and the 
Bashkirs, both subject to Russia, had the not uncommon 
propensity for invading his borders and harassing his sub- 
jects, This gave rise to complaints of the czar’s govern- 
ment and a disposition to oj)en friendly relations with the 
Krim khan. A rupture with Russia followed, and Ayuka 
carried his arms as far as Kasan, burning and laying waste 
the villages and towns on his route and carrying off prisoners 
and spoils. Satisfied with this vengeance, ho advanced no 
farther, but made a ])eaco with the Russians, which was 
confirmed in 1722 at an audience which Peter the Great 
gave him at Astrakhan, On Ayuka’s death shortly after 
this event, ho was succeeded by his son (>heren Donduk, 
who received from the Dalai Lama a patent to the throne. 
But this spiritual support availed him little against tlio 
plots of his nephew Donduk Ombo, who so comi>letely 
gained tlie suftrages of the people that Clicrcn Donduk 
fied before him to St Petersburg, where he died, leaving 
his nephew in possession. With consummate impartiality 
the Russians, when they found that Donduk Ombo had 
not only seized the throne but was governing the country 
with vigour and wisdom, formally invested him with the 
khanate. At his death he was siuiceeded by Donduk 
Taishi, who, we are told, went to Moscow to attend the 
coronation of the empress Elizabeth, and to swear fealty 
to the Russians. After a short reign he died, and his 
throne was occupied by his son Ubasha. The position of 
the Torgod at tins time, hemmed in as they were between 
the Russians and Turks, was rapidly becoming unbearable, 
and the question of migrating “bag and baggage was 
very generally mooted. In tlie war between his two jiowcr- 
ful neighbours in 1769 and 1770, Ubasha gave valuable 
assistance to the Russians. His troGjis took part in the 
siege of Otchakoff, and gained a decided victory on the 
• Kalana Flushed with these successes, he was in no mood to 
listen patiently to the taunts of the governor of Astrakhan, 
who likened him to a “bear fastened to a chain,” and he 
made up his mind to break away once and for all from a 
tutelage which was as galling as it was oppressive. He 
^ determined, therefore, to migrate eastward with his people, 
and on the 5th of January 1771 he began his march with 
70,000 families. In vain the Russians attempted to recall 
the fugitives, who, in spite of infinite hardships, after a 
journey of eight months reached the province of Hi, where 
they were welcomed by the Chinese authorities. Food 
for a year's consumption was supplied to each family; 
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and land, money, and cattle were freely distributed. ^ How 
many lost their lives on the toilsome march it is impos- 
sible to say, but it is believed that 300,000 persons sur- 
vived to receive the hospitality of the Chinese. This 
migration is interesting as illustrating the many displace- 
ments of tribes and peoples which have taken place on 
the continent of Asia at different ]>eriods of history. Such 
another migration occurred between four and five thousand 
years ago, when the Chinese crossed from western Asia 
into thoir present empire ; such, again, was the movement 
w-hich carried the Osnmnli Turks from north-eastern Asia 
into Asia Minor, and eventually across the Bosphorus. 
By this desperate venture the Torgod escai)ed, it is true, 
the oppression of the Russians, but they fell into the hands 
of other masters, wlio, if not so exacting, were equally de- 
termined to bo supremo. The Chinese, flattered by the 
complimeiit i!n])lied by the transference of allegiance, 
settled them on lands in the province of Hi, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Altai Mountains, and to the west of the 
desert of Gobi. But the price they were made to pay for 
this lilHjrality was absorption in the Chinese empire. Like 
the other Chinese -subdued Mongols, the Torgod were 
divided into banners, and from that time forth they lost 
their individuality. 

Among tlie Mongol chiefs wlio rose to fame during the 
rule of the Ming dynasty of China was Toghon, the Kal- 
iimk khan, wlio, taking advantage of the state of confusion 
which reigned anuuig tlie tribes of Mongolia, established 
for himself an empire in nortli-western Asia. Death carried 
him off in 1444, and his throne devolved ujion his son 
Yc-seen, who was no degenerate offsjiring. Being without 
individual foes in Mongolia for the same reason that 
Narvaez had no enemies — namely, that he had killed them 
ail — ho turned his arms against China, which through all 
history has been the happy hunting-ground of the northern 
tribes, and had the unexampled good fortune to take 
prisoner the Chinese emjieror Ching-tung. But victory 
did not always decide in his favour, and, after having suf- 
fered reverses at the hands of the Chinese, ho deemed it 
wise to open negotiations for the restoration of his imperial 
prisoner. Thus, after a captivity of seven years, Ching- 
tung rc-outered his capital in 1457, not altogether to the 
general satisfaction of his subjects. On the death of Ye-seen, 
shortly after this event, the Kalmuks lost much of their 
power in eastern Asia, but retained enough in other por- 
tions of their territory to annoy the Russians by raids 
within the Russian frontier, and by constant acts of pillage. 
In the 17th century their authority was partly restored by 
Galdan, a Lama, who succeeded by the usual combination 
of wile and violence to the throne of liis brotlier Senghd. 
Having been partly educated at Lhasa, he was well versed 
in Asiatic jiolitics, and, taking advantage of a quarrel be- 
tween the Black and White Mountaineers of Kashgar, he 
overran Little Bokhara, and left a viceroy to rule over the 
})roviiice with his capital at Yarkand. At the same time 
he opened relations with China, and exchanged presents 
with the emperor. Having thus secured his powerful 
southern neighbour, as he thought, he turned his arms 
against the Khalkhas, whose chief ground of offence was 
their attachment to the cause of his brothers. But his rest- 
less ambition created alarm at Peking, and the emperor 
K’ang-he determined to protect the Khalkhas against their 
enemy. Great preparations were made for the campaign. 
The emperor, in person commanding one of the two forces, 
marched into Mongolia. After enduring incredible hard- 
ships during the march through the desert of Gobi the im- 
perial army encountered the Kalmuks at Chao-modo. The 
engagement was fiercely contested, but ended in the com- 
plete victory of the Chinese, who pursued the Kalmuks for 
10 miles, and completely dispersed their forces. Immense 
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nunJbers were slain, among whom vtba Galdan’s wif^ and 
many thousands surrendered themselves to the victors. 
Galdan, with his son, daughter, and a few followers, fled 
westward and escaped ; and thus collapsed a power which 
had threatened at one time to overshadow the whole of Cen- 
tral Asia. For a time Galdan still maintained a semblance 
of resistance to his powerful enemy, and death overtook 
him Avhile yet in the field against the Chinese. The news 
of his death was received with great rejoicings at Peking. 
Thccnij>eror held a s])ecial scrviceof thanksgiving to Heaven 
for the deliverance vouchsafed, and ordered that the ashes 
of his enemy, whose body had been burned, should be 
brought to tile ca]ntal and there scattered to the four 
wimfs. The fear which had been thus inspired was no idle 
terror, Galdan was a man to be feared. The conqueror 
of Samarkand, Pokhara, Urgenj, Kashgar, Hami, and 
twelve hundred other towns, might well be considered a 
formidable foe, and Heaven a merciful deliverer in ridding 
Asia of so restless and dangerous a chieftain. 

Ihit though (ilaldan was dead the Chinese did not enjoy 
that comjilete immunity from war at the hand of his suc- 
cessor that they had looked for. Tsc-wang Arabtan was, 
however, but the shadow of his brother and predecessor, 
and a dispute which arose with the liussians during his 
reigu weakened his power in other directions. Little Hok- 
hara was said to be rich in gold mines, and therefore be- 
came a coveted region in the eyes of the Russians. Under 
the vigorous administration of Peter the Great an expedi- 
tion was despatched to force a passage into the desired 
])rovince. To oppose this invasion the Kalmuks assembled 
in force, and after a protracted and undecided engagement 
the Russians were glad to agree to retire down the Irtish 
and to give up all further advance. 

To I'se-wang Arabtan succeeded Amursama owing to 
the support he received from the Chinese emperor K^een- 
lung, who nominated him khan of the Kalmuks and 
chief of Sungaria. Rut, though to the ear these titles 
were as high-sounding as those of his predecessors, in 
reality the ]X)wer they represented was curtailed by the 
]>resence of Chinese commissioners, in whose hands rested 
the real authority. The galling weight of this state of 
dependence drove Amursama before long into revolt. He 
dispersed the Chinese garrisons stationed in Hi, killed the 
generals, and advanced his own forces as far as Palikun on 
the river Hi. To punish this revolt, K’een-lung sent a large 
force into the rebellious province. As on the previous occa- 
sion, the Chinese were everywhere victorious, and Amursama 
fied into Siberia, where he died of smallj)ox after a short 
illness. The Chinese demanded his body, but the Russians 
refused to give it up, though they allowed the Chinese 
commissioners to identify it. On the death of Amursama, 
K^een-lung determined to abolish the khanate, and in place 
of it he nominated four Hans to rule over the Bungars, the 
Torgod, the Khoshod, and the Ddrbod. But this divided 
authority proved quite as unmanageable as that which had 
])een wielded by the khan, and the new rulers soon at- 
tempted to throw off the yoke imi)osed upon them from 
Peking. Again a Chinese army marched into Hi, and this 
time a severe measure of repression was meted out to the 
rebels and their sympathizers. A general massacre of the 
Kalmuks was ordered, and was faithfully carried out. The 
province which had been as a fruitful field was utterly 
wrecked, and the place of the Sungars was taken by exiled 
criminals from China. 

But while China was thus absorbing the Mongols within 
her reach, Russia was gathering witlnn her borders those 
with whom she came into contact. Among these were 
the Buriats, who occupied a large territory on both sides of 
the Baik a l Lake. As usual in such cases, disputes arose 
out of disturbances on the frontier, and were ended 


the Buriats and the neighbouring Mongol tribes becom- 
ing one and all tributary to Russia. • 

Of the Mongol trib^ who became entirely subject to 
Russia the principal are those of the Crimea, of Kasan, and 
of Astrakhan ; of these /^he Tatars of Kasan are the truest 
representatives of the golden Horde or Kipchaks, who 
originally formed the subjects of Batu and Orda. Batu, 
whose victorious campaign in Russia has already been 
sketched, was finally awarded as his fief the vast s^>eppes 
which stretch from the Carpathian Mountains to the 
j Balkash Lake. Over these vast plains the Mongols followed 
their flocks and herds, while the more settled among them 
established themselves along the banks of the rivers which 
flow through that region. Batu himself fixed his head- 
quarters on the Volga, and there set up his Golden Tent from 
which the horde acquired the name of the Golden Horde. 
In 1255 Batu died and was succeeded by his brother Bereko 
Khan. During the reign of this sovereign the exactions 
which were demanded from the Russian Christians by the 
Mongols aroused the Christian world against the barbarian 
conquerors, and at the command of Pope Alexander IV. a 
general crusade was i)reached against them. But though 
the rage of the Christians was great, they lacked that 
united energy which might have availed them against their 
enemies ; and, while they were yet breathing out denuncia- 
tions, a Tatar host, led by Nogai and Tulabaglia, appeared 
in Poland. After a rapid and triumphant march, the in- 
vaders took and destroyed Cracow, and from thence ad- 
vanced as far as Bythom in Oppeln, from which point they 
eventually retired, carrying with them a crowd of Christian 
slaves. From this time the Mongols became for a season an 
important factor in European politics. They corresponded 
and treated with the European sovereigns, and intermarried 
with royal families. Hulagu, the famous general, married 
a daughter of Michael Paleeologus ; Toktu Khan took as his 
wife Maria, the daughter of Andronicus II. ; and to Nogai 
.Michael betrothed his daughter Irene. But Bereke^s in- 
fluence extended beyond Europe into Egypt, from which 
country, as well as from Constantinople, he secured the 
services of artisans to build him dwellings of a more 
substantial nature than that of his Golden Tent. But his 
widely extending intercourse with foreign nations brought 
in its train a consequence which tended fatally to under- 
mine the existence of the horde. His conversion to Islam 
introduced a strongly disintegrating influence into the com- 
munity, and with it were sown the seeds of its final dis- 
ruption. Bereke was succeeded on his death in 1265 by his 
grandson Mangu Timur, who throughout his reign was con- 
stantly engaged in hostilities with the Russians and his 
other European neighbours. The Genoese alone found under 
his patronage a means of advancing their possessions. •For 
some time these people had held large colonies in southern 
Russia, and in the Crimea had divided the trade with the 
Venetians. By the support of Mangu Timur these last 
were driven out of the field, and the Genoese were left in 
the enjoyment of a monopoly of the commerce. The reigns 
of the khans who succeeded Mangu Timur were no less 
stormy than his had been ; but even in these troublous 
times the influences which surrounded the Mongols led < 
them onward in the path of civilization. Toktu, the next 
khan but one to Mangu Timur, is the first Mongol ruler 
whom we hear of as having struck coins. Those issued 
during his reign bear the mint marks of Sarai, New Sarai, 
Bulgar, Ukek, Kharezm, Krim, JuUad, and Ma^jarui, and 
vary in date from 1291 to 1312, 

The adoption of Islam by the rnkrs of the Golden Horde 
had as one result the drawing closer of the relations of 
the Mongols with Constantinople and Egypt. Embassies 
pa^ed between the three courts, and so important was the 
alliance with the Mongols deemed the sultan Niw, 
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ruler of Egypt, that he sent to demand in marriage news reached him of the death of Urns, Only at Sighnak 
a 4)rincess of the house of Jenghiz Khan. At first his are coins known to have been struck during the reign of 
request was refused by the* proud Mongols, but the present Urus, and these bear date from 1372 to 1375. 
of a million gold dinars, besides a number of horses and He was followed on the throne by his two sons, Tuk- 
suits of armour, changed the refusal into an acquiescence, takia and Timur Malik, each in turn; the first reigned but 
and in October 1319 the princess llnded at Alexandria in for a few weeks, and the second was kiUed in a battle 
regal state. Her reception at Cairo was accompanied with against Toktaniish, the son of his father’s enemy. Tok- 
feasting and rejoicing, and the members of her escort were tarnish now seized the throne, not only of Eastern Kipchak 
sent b^k laden with presents. With that religious tolera- but also of the Colden Horde, over which his arms had 
tion common to his race, Uzbeg Khan, having marfied one at the same time proved victorious. His demands for trib- 
princess to Ndsir, gave another in marriage to George the ute from the lliissian princes met with evasions from men 
prince of Moscow, whose cause he espoused in a quarrel who had grown accustomed to the diminished jiower of the 
existing between that prince and liis uncle, the grand- later rulers of the Golden Horde, and Toktamish therefore 
prince Michael. Assuming the attitude of a judge in the at once marclied an army into Russia. Having captured 
dispute, Uzbeg Khan summoned Michael to appear before Scrpiikhofi*, lie advanced on Moscow. On the 23d August 
him, and, having given his decision against liini, ordered his 1382 his troojjs aj)]»cared before the doomed city. For 
execution. The sentence was carried out with aggravated senne days tlie inliabitants bravely withstood the constant 
cruelty in sight of his nephew and accuser. From tliis attacks on the walls, but failed in their resistance to the 
time Uzbeg’s sympathies turned towards Christianity. He stratagems wliich were so common a i»hase in Mongolian 
protected the Russian churches witliin his frontitirs, and warfare. AVith astonishing credulity tliey opened the gates 
put his seal to his new religious views by marrying a to the Mongols, who declared tliemselves the enemies of 
daughtcrof the Greek emperor, Andronicus III. Ho died in the grand-i>rince alone, and not of the j>eople. The usual 
1340, after a reign of twenty-eiglit years, llis coins were result followed. Tlic Itussian general, who was invited to 
struck at Sarai, Kharezm, Mokshi, Rulgar, Azfik, and Toktamish 's ttmt, was there slain, and at the same time the 
Krim, and are dated from 1313 to 1340. His son and sue- signal was given for a general slaughter. Without dis- 
cessor, Tinibeg Khan, after a reign of only a few montlis, criminating ago or sex, the Mongol tr(H)]>s butchered the 
was murdered by his brother Janibeg Khan, who usur])cd his wretched inhabitants without mercy, and, having made 
throne, and, according to the historian Ibn Haidar, ]n-oved the streets desolate and the houses tenantless, they first 
himself to be “just, God-fearing, and the patron of the jdundered the city and then gave it over to the flames, 
meritorious.” These excellent qualities did not, however, The same pitiless fate ovfn*took Vladimir, Zvenigorod, 
prevent his making a raid into Poland, which was conducted Yurieff, Mozhaisk, and DimitrofT. With better fortune, 
in the usual Mongol manner, nor did they save his country- the inhabitants of Pereslavl and Kolomna escaped with 
men from being decimated by the black i>laguo, wliicli for their lives from the troops of Toktamish, but at the expense 
the first time in 1 345 swept over Asia and l^^uropo, from of their cities, which were burned to the ground. Satisfied 
the confines of China to J^aris and London. With all tlndr with his conquests, the khan returned homewards, travors- 
love of war the Mongols had a keen (yc to inonctiiry ing and jdundering the i>rinci])ality of Riozaii on his way. 
advantage, and Janibeg, who was no exception to the rule, Flushed with success, Toktamish demanded from his patron 
concluded treaties with the merchantqwiuces of Venice and Timur tlie restoration of Kharezm, which had fallen into 
Genoa, in which the minute acquaintance displayed with the liunds of the latter at a jieriocl when distorder reigned 
iihippiiig dues and customs chargers shows how great were in the Giddeu Horde. Such a request was not likely to 
the advances the Mongols had made in their knowledge of be well received by Timur, and, in answer to his jwsitivo 
European commerce since the days of Jenghiz Khan. The refusal to yield the city, Toktamish marched an army of 
throne Janibeg had seized by violence was, iff 1357, snatched 90,000 men against Tabriz. After a siege of eight days 
from him by violence. As bo lay ill on his return from a the city was taken by assault and rutlilessly ravaged, 
successful expedition against Persia he was murdered by Meanwhile Timur wm collecting forces to punish his 
his son Berdibeg, who in his turn was, after a short reign, rebellious WJjen his plans were fully matured, he 

murdered by ku son Kulpa. AVith the death of Benlibeg advanced ufxni Old Urgenj and captured it. More merci- 
the fortunes of the Golden Horde began ra]»idly to decline, ful than Toktamish, he transported the inliabitants to 
As the Uzbeg proverb says, — “ The hump of the camel was Samarkand, but in order to mark his anger against the 
cut off in the person of Berdibeg.” rebellious city ho levelled it with the ground and sowed 

But while the power of the Golden Horde w’as dwin- barley on tlie site wliero it had stood. On the banks of 
dling away, the AVhite Horde or Eastern Kijichak, whicli the Oxus ho encountered his enemy, and after a bloody 
was the inheritance of the elder branch of the family battle comj>letely routed the Kipchaks, who fled in confu- 
of Juchi, remained prosperous and full of vitality. The sion. A lull followed this victory, but in 1390 Timur 
descendants of Orda, Batu’s elder brother, being far rc- again took the field. To each man was given “a bow, 

. moved from the dangerous influences of European courts, with thirty arrows, a quiver, and a buckler. The army was 
maintained much of the simplicity and vigour of their mounted, and a sjiare horse was supplied to every two men, 
nomad ancestors, and the throne descended from father while a tent was furnished for every ten, and with this 
Jjo son with undiminished authority until the reign of were tw^o sjiades, a jiickaxe, a sickle, a saw, an axe, an awl, 
Urus Khan (1360), when complications arose which clianged a hundred needles, 8J 111 of cord, an ox’s hide, and a strong 
the fortunes of the tribe. Like many other opjionents of pan.” Thus equipped the army set forth on its march, 
the Mongol rulers, Khan Tuli Khoja paid with his life for his After a considerable delay owing to an illness which over- 
temerity in opposing the political schemes of his connexion took Timur his troops arrived at Kara Saman. Hero 
yUrus Khan. Toktamish, the son of the murdered man, envoys arrived from Toktamish bearing presents and a 
fled at the news of his father’s death and sought refuge at message asking pardon for his past conduct ; but Timur 
the court of the famous Timur-i-leng (Tamerlane), who was inexorable, and, though he treated the messengers with 
received him with honour and at once agreed to espouse consideration, he paid no attention to their prayer. In 
his cause. AVith this intention he despatched a force face of innumerable difficultiei^ as well as of cold, hunger, 
against Urus and gained some advantage over him, and weariness, Timur marched forward month after month 
but, while fitting out another army to make a fredi attack, through the ^pchak country in pursuit of Toktamish. At 
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last, on the 18th of June, he overtook him at Kandurcha, 
in the country of the Bulgars, and at once forced him to an 
engagement. For three days the battle l^ted, and after 
inclining now to this side and now to that victory finally de- 
cided in favour of Timur. The Kipchaks were completely 
routed and fiod in all directions, while it is said as. many 
os 100,000 corpses testified to the severity of the fighting. 
Timur pursued his flying enemy as far as the Volga, 
slaughtering all who fell into his hands, and ravaged and 
dost royed the towns of Sarai, Saraichuk, and Astrakhan. 
Having inflicted this terrible blow on the Golden Horde, 
Timur distributed rewards to his chieftains, and presided 
at a series of banquets in celebration of his victory. These 
rejoicings over, he returned to Samarkand laden with spoils 
ami trophies. But Toktamish, though defeated, was not 
subdued, and in 1395 Timur found it necessary again to 
undertake a campaign against him. This time the armies 
met upon the Terek, and after a fiercely-contested battle 
the Ki]>chaks again fled in confusion. Wlien the victory 
was gained, Timur, we are told, knelt down on the field 
and returned thanks to Heaven for his success. The pur- 
suit along the Volga was vigorously undertaken, and the 
slaughter among the fugitives was terrible. The hurried 
ad ^ancc of Timur’s horsemen threw the Bussians into a 
state of wild alarm, and the grand-prince of Moscow 
ordered that an ancient image of the Virgin which was 
believed to possess miraculous ])ower should be taken to 
Moscow to save that city from the destroyer. Success 
a]>peared to attend this measure, for Timur, threatened by 
the advancing autumn, gave up all further jmrsuit, and 
retired with a vast booty of gold ingots, silver bars, pieces of 
Antioch linen and of the embroidered cloth of Russia, <kc. 
On his homeward march southwards he arrived before 
Azak, which was then the entrei)6t where the merchants 
of the east and west exchanged their wares. In vain the 
natives, with the Egyptian, Venetian, Genoese, Catalan, 
aiid Basque inhabitants, besought him to sjmre the city. 
His answer was a command to the Moslems to 8ei)arate 
themselves from the rest of the people, whom he put to 
the sword, and then gave the city over to the flames. 
Circassia and Georgia next felt his iron heel, and the 
fastnesses of the central Caucasus were one and all 
destroyed. After these successes Timur gave himself up 
for a time to feasting and rejoicing, accompanied by every 
manifestation of Oriental luxury. “ His tent of audience 
was hung with silk, its poles were golden, or probably 
covered with golden plates, the nails being silver ; his 
throne was of gold, enriched with precious stones ; the 
floor was sprinkled with rose water.” But his vengeance 
was not satisfied, and, having refreshed his troops by this 
halt, he marched northw^ards against Astrakhan, which he 
utterly destroyed. The inhabitants were driven out into 
the country to j^erish with the cold, while the commander 
of the city was killed by being forced beneath the ice of 
the Volga. Sarai next shared the same fate, and Timur, 
having thus crushed for the second time the eminre of 
Toktamish, set out on his return home by w'ay of Derbend 
and Azerbijan. The defeated khan succeeded shortly 
afterw^ards in recapturing 8arai ; but, being again driven 
out, he retired in 1398 to Kietf, a fugitive from his king- 
dom. During his reign, w^hieh lasted for twenty-four years, 
he struck coins at Kharezm, Krim, New Krim, Azak, 
Sarai, New Sarai, Saraichuk, and Astrakhan. The power 
in the hands of the successors of Toktamish never revived 
after the last campaign of Timur. They were constantly 
engaged in wars with the Russians and the Krim Tatars, 
with whom the Russians had allied themselves, and by 
degrees their empire decayed, until, on the seizure and 
death of Ahmed Khan at the beginning of the IGtli cen- 
tury, the domination of the Golden Horde came to an end. 
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One solitary fragment of the Golden Horde, the khanate 
of Astrakhan, maintained for a time an existence after the 
fall of the central power. But even this last remnant 
ceased to be a Mongol apanage in 1554, when it was 
captured by the Rusaians and converted into a Russian 
province. The fate w^ich thus overtook the Golden Horde 
was destined to be shared by all the western branches of 
the great Mongol family. The khans of Kasan and 
Kasimoflf had already in 1552 succumbed to the giro wing 
power of Russia, and the Krim Tatars were next to 
fall under the same yoke. In the 15th century, when 
the Krim Tatars first appear as an independent power, 
they attempted to strengthen their position by allying 
themselves with the Russians, to whom they looked for 
help against the attacks of the Golden Horde. But while 
they were in this state of dependence another power arose 
in eastern Asia which modified the political events of that 
region. In 1453 Constantinople was taken by the 
Osmanli Turks, who, having quarrelled with the Genoese 
merchants who monopolized the trade on the Euxine, sent 
an expedition into the Crimea to punish the presumptuous 
traders. The power which had captured Constantinople 
was not likely to be held in check by any forces at the 
disposal of the Genoese, and without any serious opposi- 
tion Kaffa, Sudak, Balaclava, and Inkerman fell before the 
troops of the sultan Mohammed. It was plain that, 
situated as the Crimea was between the two great powers 
of Russia and Turkey, it must of necessity fall under the 
direction of one of them. Which it should be was 
decided by the invasion of the Turks, who restored Mengli 
Girai, the deposed khan, to the throne, and virtually 
converted the khanate into a dependency of Constanti- 
nople. But though under the tutelage of Turkey, Mengli 
Girai, whose leading policy seems to have been the desiro 
to strengthen himself against the khans of the Golden 
Horde, formed a close alliance with the grand-prince Ivan 
of Russia, One result of this friendship was that the 
Mongols were enabled, and encouraged, to indulge their 
predatory habits at the expense of the enemies of Russia,, 
and in this way both Lithuania and Poland suffered 
terribly from their incursions. It was destined, however,, 
that in their turn the Russians should not escape from 
the marauding ’tendencies of their allies, for, on pretext, 
of a quarrel with reference to the succession to the Kasan 
throne, Mohammed Girai Khan in 1521 marched an army 
northwards until, after having devastated the country, 
massacred the people, and desecrated the churches on hia 
route, he arrived at the heights of Vorobieflf overlooking 
Moscow. The terror of the unfortunate inhabitants at 
the sight once again of the dreaded Mongols was extreme ; 
but the horrors which had accompanied similar* post 
visitations were happily averted by a •treaty, by which 
the grand-prince Vasili undertook to pay a perpetual trib- 
ute to the Krim khans. This, however, proved but a truce. 
It was impossible that an aggressive state like Russia should 
live in friendship with a marauding power like that of tho 
Krim Tatars. The j)rimary cause of contention was the 
khanate of Kasan, which was recovered by the Mongols, 
and lost again to Russia with that of Astrakhan in 1555^ 
The sultan, however, declined to accept this condition of 
things as final, and instigated Devlet Girai, the Krim 
khan, to attempt their recovery. With this object the 
latter marched an army northward where, finding the road 
to Moscow unprotect^, he pushed on in the direction ofip*' 
that ill-starred city. On arriving before its walls he found 
a large Russian force occupying the suburbs. With these, 
however, he was saved from an encounter, for just as hie 
foremost men approached the town a fire broke out, 
which, in consequence of the high wind blowing at the 
time, spread with frightful rapidity, and in the space 
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of six hours destroyed all the churches, palaces, and 
houses, with tlie exception of the Kremlin, within a 
compass of 30 miles. Thousands of the inhabitants 
perished in the flames. “The river and ditches about 
Moscow, says Horsey, “ were stopied and filled wth the 
multitudes of people, laden with •gold, silver, jewels, 
chains, ear-rings, and treasures. 8o many thousands were 
there burned and drowned that the river could not be 
cleaned? for twelve months afterw'ards.” Satisfied with 
the destruction he had indirectly caused, and unwilling to 
attack the Kremlin, the khan withdrew to the (Mmea, 
rava^ng the country as he went. Another invasion of 
Russia, a few years later (1572), was not so fortnnate for 
the Mongols, wdio suffered a severe defeat near Molody, 
50 versts from Moscow. A campaign against Persia made 
a diversion in the wars which were constantly waged 
between the Krim khan and the Russians, Cossacks, and 
Poles. 8o hardly w'ere these last i)ressed by their ] per- 
tinacious enemies in 1G49 that they bound themselves 
by treaty to })ay an annual subsidy to the khan. Rut 
the fortunes of war were not always on the side of the 
Tatars, and with the advent of looter the Great to the 
Russian throne the power of the Krim Mongols began to 
decline. In 169G the czar, siipj ported by a large CWack 
force under Mazeppa, took the field against Selim Girai 
Khan, and gained such successes that the latter was 
comipelled to cede Azoff to him. Ry a turn of the wheel 
of fortune the khan had the satisfaction in 1710 of 
having it restored to him hy treaty ; but this was the lust 
real success that attended the Tatar arms. In 1735 the 
• Russians in their turn invaded the (.5’imca, ca]>tured the 
celebrated lines of Porekoj), and ravaged Raghclii Serai, 
the capital. The inevitable fate which was hanging over 
the Krim Tatars was now being rapidly accomplished. 
In 1783 the Krim, together with the eastern ])ortioii of 
the laud of the Nogais, became absorbed into the Russian 
province of Taurida. 

Another branch of the Mongol family which ro(jnires 
moiitioii is that of the Kazaks (see Kiiuiuiz, vol. xiv. pp. 
95, 96), whose ancient capital was Siglmak, whicJi, as we 
have seen, passed into the hands of the great Timur. Jt 
will now only be necessary to refer biiefiy^to the T^zbegs, 
who, on the destruction of the Golden Horde, assumed an 
important position on the east of the Caspian Sea. Tlie 
founder of their greatness was the khan Abnlkhair, who 
reigned in the 15th century, and who, like another .Jenghiz 
Khan, consolidated a power out of a number of small clans, 
and added lustre to it by his successful wars. Sheibani 
Khan, his grandson, proved himself a worthy successor, and 
a doimhty antagonist of the great Moghul emperor Ral)cr. 
In l^DO he inflictgd a severe defeat on Baber’s forces, and 
captured Samarkand, Herat, and Kandahar. Ry these and 
other conquests ho became jposscssed of all the country be 
tween the Oxus and the Jaxartes, of Ferghana, Kharezm, 
and Hissar, as well as of the territory of Tashkend fnpiii 
Kashgar to the frontiers of China. In the following year, 
by a dashing exploit, Baber recovered Samarkand, but only 
to lose it again a few months later. During several succccd- 
tug years Sheibani’s arms proved victoriouft in many fields 
of battle, and but for an indiscreet outrage on the terri- 
tories of the shah of Persia he might have left behind him 
a powerful empire. The anger, however, of Shah Ismael 
Roused against him a force before whicli he was destined 
lb fall. The two armies met in the neighbourhood of 
Merv, where, after a desperate encounter, the Uzhegs 
were completely defeated. Sheibani, with a few follow'ers, 
sought refuge in a cattle-pound. But, finding no exit on 
the farther side, the refugees tried to leap their horses 
over the wall. In this attempt Sheibani was killed. 
When his body was recognized by his exultant enemies 
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they cut off the head and presented it to the shah, who 
caused the skull to be mounted in gold and to be converted 
into a drinking-cup. After this defeat the Uzbegs withdrew 
across the Oxus and abandoned KhorAsAn. Farther east the 
news aroused Baber to renewed activity, and before long 
he reoccupied Samarkand and the province “ Beyond the 
River,” which had been dominated by the Uzbegs for nine 
years. But though the I'^zbegs were defeated, they ivere by 
no means crushed, and ere long we find their klians reigning, 
now at Samarkand, and now at Bokhara. As time advanced 
and European powers began to encroach more and more 
into Asia, the history of the khanates ceases to be confined 
to the internecine struggles of rival khans. Even Bokhara 
was not beyond the reach of Russian ambition and English 
dij)lomacy. Several Eurojiean envoys found their way 
thither during the first half of the i»resent century, and 
the miirdoi of Stoddart and ronnolly in 1842 forms a 
melancholy t'pisode in British relatitms with that fanatical 
cajatal. With the absorption of the khanate of P>okhara 
and the capture of Khiva by the Russians the individual 
history of the Mongol tribes in Central Asia comes to an 
end, and their name lias left its imprint only on the dreary 
stretch of Clnn(‘se-owncd country from Manchuria to the 
Altai ^Mountains, and to the equally unattractive country 
ill the neighbourhood of tin* Koko nor. (u. K. l>.) 

Jjant/tunjr and y./7ryvf//or, —5'lu* Mongol tongin* is u iiu'inln‘i* of 
tin* great stock wliieli recent scholars Gusignatt' as Finno-Taluric or 
Rral-Altuic, wliidi eoinprclH'inls also tlie langungcs of the Tungoos 
(Mancliu), Tiirko-Tatars, Finns, ainl Sainoyeds. Tlie lucnibcrH of 
this grou]) arc not so closely l•cl)^tc(l to one anotlnn* as those of the 
Iiulo-Knropcan stock ; hut they arc all hound together hy the com- 
mon j)rinci)»lo of agglutinative foiniiition, es[)ccially tlu* so-i*alltHl 
harmony of vtuvcls, hy their gnunmatical Mtrueture, and also hy 
certain common elemeius in the stock of roots winch run through 
them all, or througli parti< ular more closcly-coniiected fuinilieM 
within the grouj>. * 

Tlio fatherland proper of the Mongols is the so-called Mongolia. 
It stretches from Siberia in tlie north towards the Groat W’ a 11 of 
(’hina in tlie south, from Duiiria and Maneliuria in the east to the 
Altai and th(‘ soiirccH of the Irtish, Thian-slian (/.r., lieaveii moun- 
tains), and East Turkestan in the west. In the centre ol this 
country is tin* desert of (lohi (Ghiiiese Sha-wo^ /.c., .snnd-H(*a). 'I’he 
Mongolian population, however, extends in tin* south over the (ireat 
Wall to the basin of the Kl»k()-nr)r (blue lake), and thence extends 
line west over Tangiit and the northern border of Tibet. Grossing 
the ])olitietil frontier, ve lind Mongols in the Russian iirovinco 
Turke.stan, in the territories of Seinirvetsheiisk (land of the seven 
streams). Ahitau, ami Semipahitinsk in tin* west, in tln^ south of 
the province (d' Tomsk, uilli a more ]iojmIonK region due north in 
Siberia, rouinl tlie Puikal I^ake. The country nortli of tho(tol»i, 
from tlie Altai, 'rangiin, ami tlie Saiaii mountains in the west to 
Manchuria in the east, is called Khalkhit, with the. chief districts 
Urga (Kiire), Uliassutai, Kliohdo (Kobdo). In a north-westerly 
ilirection from Gobi, hetw<*en Thian-slian and Mie Altai, isSungaria. 
The sum total of the Mongol population under Ghinese government 
is cah'ulated at between two and three millions. 

Generttlly the whole Mongol tribe may he. dividend into three 
hraiiches ; East Mongols, West Mongids, and liuriats. 

(1) Tlie East Mongols are divided into tlie Khalkhas in the 
honlei’H just mentioned, the Shura Mongols south of the Gobi along 
the Great Wall iiorth-eastw aid to Maiicluiriu, and la.stly the Shir- 
aigol or Sliaraigol in Taiigut and in northern Tibet. 

(2) On the sigiiitieatioii and emnlovnient of the <litiererit names 
of the Wenit Mongols fKalmuk.s, Oejlid, Oirad or I)orh(in Oirad = thc 
fourOirad, Mongol Oirail), and also as regards the sulslivisioii of the 
tribes, there is niiieh nneertaiiity. The name Kalinuk, so generally 
employed among us, is in fact only u.s(*d by the Volga Kalinuks 
(Khaliinak), but even with tliem the name is not eoinmoii, and 
almost a byname. It is of foreign oririn, and most likely a Tataric 
w'ord which has yet to he explained, (^irad means the “near 
ones,” the “lelated.” The usual explanation given is that the 
single tribes consider themselves as being related to each other, — 
hence Moiajol Oirad, “the Mongol related tribe.” This is the 
fayountc name among Kalmuks. Diirbbn Oirad, or the four related 
trilics, comprise (1) Snngars, (2) Torgod, (8) Khoshod, (4) Dbrbdd. 

1 Compare W. Schott, VersncJi Ubei' die tatarisclim Sprachen (Berl., 
1836), Uelier das aliaiache oder Jinnuch-talarUcJie Sjn'ochengeechlecH 
(Berl., 1849), AUajitche SiudieUf Parts i.-v. (Berl., 1860-1870); and 
A. Costren, EUmologiache Vorlesungen Idter die AlUiCachen Viilker; 
edited by A. Schiefner (Petersb., 1857). 
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The signification of the name (kind, in the East Mongolian 
now the most widolv spread among the tribes living in China, is 
likewise very doubtful. Some assert that “ Oolod ” is nothing but 
the Chinese transcription of Oirad, as the ordinary Chinese language 
docs not possess the sound r. Wo have, however, to lioar in mind 
tliat we have a Mongolian root OgelckU^ with the sense **to bo in- 
imical,” “ to bear hatred, ill-will, ” &c. The main jiopulatibn of the 
Kal 111 elks live, or rather drag out, their existence after the usual 
fashion of nomad tribes in Sungaria, in the eastoni part of tlio Thian- 
shan, on the south border of the Gobi, on Kdkd-nor, and in the 
jirovincc of Kan-.suk All the.se are under the Chinese Government, 
in con.scqucncc, however, of the extension of the Russian empire 
in Thian-shan and Alataii, many hordes have come under the Rus- 
sian .sway. According to an approximate account wo may reckon 
in the territory Semiryetslionsk (Kuldja) and Semijialatinsk 34,000 
Kalmnks, while in tlie southern jiart of the government Tomsk, 
on the Altai, the Kalmuk population amounted formerly to 19,000. 
Resides these wc liiid a section of Kalmuk ]>opulatioii far in the 
west, oil the banka of the Volga (near Astrakhan). From their 
original scats in Sungaria they turned in their migrations to the 
north, oro.ssed the stcpjw of the Kirghiz, and thus gradually reached 
tlie Kmba and the Or. Between thoso two rivers and the Ural tlie 
Torgod .settled in 1616 ; tbeiKie they croa.sed the Volga in 1650, 
ami took posse8.sion of the now so-called stejqic of the Kalmnks, 
l)eing followed in 1673 by the Dbrlsid, and in 1676 by the Kliosliod. 
In 1771 a coii.siderable'iiuml>er returned to the Chinese einjuro. 
At the present time tliere is a not unimiiortaiit jiopulation in tlic 
so-called steppe of tlie Kalmnks, which extends between the Caspian 
and the Volga in the east and the Don in the west, and from the 
town of Sarepta in tlie north to the Kunia and the Manytch in 
the south. According to moilei*n statistical accounts, this popula- 
tion amounts to 75,630. To these wc have to add 24,603 more on 
the borders of the Cossacks of the Don, and lastly 7298 in the 
liordering provinces of Orenburg and Saratolf. The sum totiil of 
the so-called Volga Kalmnks is therefore 107,531. 

(3) In the southern part of tlie Rii.ssiaii jirovinee of Irkutsk, 
in a wide circle round the Baikal Tiakc, lies tlie- heirdom proper of I 
the Buriats, which they also call the “Holy Sea ;” the country j 
ea.st of the lake is commonly calkvl Transbaikalia. Tlndr country 
practically extends from the Chinese frontier on the south within ! 
almost jiarallel lines to tlie north, to the town Kircii.sk on the Ijciia, 
and from the Oiiou in the oa.st to the Oka, a tributary of the Angara, 
in the west, and still farther west towards 2s*ijni-Udinsk. They 
are most numerous beyond the Baikal Lake, in tlic valleys along 
the Uda, the Onon, and the Selenga, and iii Xertchinsk. The.so 
Trans-Baikal ian Buriats came to these parts only towards the end 
of the 17th century from the Klialkhas. While Mongols and Kal- 
inuks generally continue to live after the usual fa.shion of nomads, 
wc find here a^icultural punsnits, most likely, hou’cver, due mainly 
to Russian influence. Christianity i.s also making its way. The 
sum total of the Buriats amounts at present to about 250,000. 

Another tribe 8ej>arate<l from the rest of the Iklongols is the .^o- 
called Hazara (the thousau<l), and the four Aimak (/'.c., trilies), 
who wander about as herdsmen in Afghanistan, between Herat ami 
Kabul. In external characteristics they are Mongols, and in all 
jirobability they are the remains of a trilie from the time of tlio i 
Mongol dynasty. Their language, whi<di shows, of course, PHr.si}in 
influence, is strictly ^longolian, more particularly West Mongolian or ' 
Kalmuk, as lia.s lieon proved by H. C. von rler Gabelentz.' 

Agreeably with this threefold division of the Mongols wc havo 
also a threefold division of their resjicctive languages ; (1) East 
Mongolic'tii or Mongolian juoper, (2) West Mongolian or Kalnmk, 
(3) Buriatic. 

The dialects just mentioned arc found to be in clo.se relation to 
each other w'hcnwc examine tlieir roots, inflexions, and gi*ammaticiil 
structure. The dilfei'ence between them is indeed so sliglit that 
w'hoever understands one of them understands all. Phoneticully a 
characteristic of them all is the “haniiony of vowels,” whi<*h are 
divided into two chief classes ; the hard a, o, u ; and the soft r, 5, il ; 
between which i is in the middle. All vowels of the same word 
must neocfssarily l>elong to the same class, so that the nature of tlic 
first or root-vowel dctci-mines the nature of the other or inflexion- 
vowels ; nowand tlien a sort of retrogressive harmony takes place, 
so that a later vowel determines the nature of the former. The 
consonaiiTs preceding the vowels are equally under tlieir influence. 

The Mongolian characters, which in a slightly altered form arc 
also in use among the Maiiehus, are written’ perpendicularly from 
above downward, and the lines follow from left to right, the alpha- 
liet having signs for seven vowels a, c, i, o, Uf o, ii, and di])htlioiigs 
derived from them no, ni, ei, ii, oi, vi, oi, Hi, and for seventeen con- 
sonants «, b, kh, gh, k, g, m, I, r (never initial), t, d, y, a {da), fa, 
aa, w. All these are modilied in shape according to their position, 
in the bemnning, middle, or end of a word, and also by certain 
orthompnic rules. In Mongolian and Manchu writing the syllable 
tne consonant together with the vowel) is considered as a unit, 

i Bee bis essay, “Ueber die Bprache derllazdraH und AiiiiakH," in the 
atkrijt der dsutecAm wufrgenlandiichen GeHtl$cJia/l, vol. xx. pp. 


m other W’ords, a syllabarium rather than an alphabet. The exist- 
ing characters are lineal descendants of the original Uuprian fofins, 
wdiich were themselves derived from the Syriac, having oeen brought 
to the Uigurs by Nestorian missionaries An Indian and Tibetan 
influence may also be noticed, while the arrangement of the char- 
acters in perpendicular l^.os is common to the Chinese. The writ- 
ing was brought into it/jaresent shape by the learned Lamas Sa- 
skya Pandita, Phaga-pa Lama, and Tsboitshi Odser in the 18th 
century,^ but is exceedingly imperfect. To express the frequently- 
occurring letters borrowed from Sanskrit and Tibetan, which are 
wanting in the Mongol alphabet, a special alphabet calfbd Galik 
is employed. Every one who has tried to read Mongolian knows 
how many difliculties have to be overcome, arising from the ambi- 
guity of certain letters, or from the fact that the same sign is to 
bo pronounced differently according to its position in the word. 
I’hus, there are no means for distinguishing the o and w, d and U, 
tlie consonants g and k, t and d, y and a {da). A and c, o {u) and 
0 (il), a (c) and vi, g and kh, t {d) and on, ara liable to be mistaken 
for each other. Other changes will be noticed and avoided by 
advanced students. It is a great defect that such common words 
as add (a fury) and ende (here), ende (here) and nada (mo), ald<m 
(fathom) and altan (gold), ordu (court-residence) arid urtu (long), 
onokhu (to seize) and unukhu (to ride), terc (this) and dcre (pillow), 
gdte (said) and kebe (made), gem (evil) and kem (measure), get (house) 
and ker (how’), naran (sun) and nere (name), yagon (what) and 
(laa-gon (hundred), should be written exactly alike. This list mi^ht 
bo largely increased. Tliese defects apply equally to the Mongolian 
and Buriatic alphabets. 

In 3648 the Saya Pandita composed a new' alphabet (the Kalmuk), 
in which these ambiguities are avoided, though thegrapliii^ differences 
betw'een the tw*o alphabets are only slight. The Kalmuk alphabet 
avoids the angular and clumsy shapes of the Mongolian, and has, 
on the contrary, a rounded and pleasing shape. The Kalmuk 
alphabet has also this gi’eat advantage, that every sound has its 
distinct grajihic character ; a mistake between two characters can 
8(3arcely occur. The Kalmuk w’ords once mastered, they can bo 
easily recognized in tlieir Mongolian shape. The diale(!tical differ- 
ences arc also very slight. 

The Kalmuk, tnereforc, is the key of the Mongolian, and should 
form the groundwork of Mongolian studies. The Kalmuk and East 
Mongolian dialects do not differ much, at least in the spoken language ; 
but the Kalmuks write according to their pronunciation, while the 
Mongols do not. For example, son [daon), ‘ * hundred, ” is pronounced 
.alike' by the Kalmuks and the East Mongolians ; but according to 
Mongolian orthography the word appears in the fonn daagmi. The 
dialectic difference oetw’cen the two dialects very frequently lies 
only in a different pronunciation of .some letters. I’lnis East Mon- 
golian ds is in Kalmuk soft a, &c. The chief difference betw^een the 
two dialects lies in the fact that in Kalmuk the soft guttural g be- 
tween two vow'ols is omitted, while, through the Joining of the two 
vowels, a long vow'el is produced. In the pronunciation of common 
East Mongolian, the g is likewise omitted, but it is written, w’hilo 
in Kalmuk, as just now mentioned, the guttural can only be traced 
through the lengthening of the syllable. Thus we find : Mon^l 
khajgnn, “jirince,” Kalmuk kh<in\ M. dagon, “voice, sound,” K. 
dCm, dun ; M. dologan, “seven,” K. dol0n\^\., agola, “mountain,’^ 
K. ola, ula; M. nogor, “lake,” K. nbr, nfir \ M. ulngan, “red,” 
K. uldn; M. yagon, “what,” K. yOn {yHn) ; M. “mountain- 

ridge,” K. dabdn ; M. aaanagan, “ thought,” K. aaandn ; M. haragon, 
“on the right,” K, hardn, harHn ; M. shibagon, “ bird,” K. ahowdn ; 
M. cJUlngon, “stone,” K. chilon {chulun) ; jirgogan, “six,” K. 
aurgdn; M, degerc, “high, above,” K. d§re\ M. ugukhu, “ to drink,” 
K. €Lkhu\ M. togodahi, “history,” K, tOdahi, tudahi’, M. %gilden, 
“door,” K. bden\ M. daegiln, “left,” K. ; M. iigede, “in the 
height,” K. to; M. Ggeled, “the Kalmuks,” K. o/orf ; M. ilileged, 
“if one has done,” K. iliUd\ M. kiihegiln, “son,” K. kuwbn\ M. 
gegiin, “mare,” K. gi^n\ M. kegilr, “ corpse, ”K. kuv, M. kharigad, 
“ returned,” K. kharSd, &c. 

The Buriatic, in these peculiarities, is almost always found with 
East Mongolian, with which it is in every respect closely allied. 
In the pronunciation of some letters the transition of East Mongolian 
laa, tsc into Buriatic aa is noticeable ; for instance : Mong. tsetadc, 
“flow'er,” Buriaric aaeaaek; M. taaJc, “time,” B. sank] M. taagan, 
“ white,” B. aaagan ; M. taetaen, “ prudent,” B. aaeaacn. 8a is some- 
times inonounced like (the German) ch: East M. saain, “good,” B. 
chain \ M. aaedkil, “heart,” B. ehedkil. K in the begmning or 
middle of a word is always aspirated. 

The noun is declined by the help of appended particles, some of 
which are independent post-pojiitions, viz., Gen. yin, u, un ; 
dur, a ; Acc. yi, i ; Ablat. etse ; Instrum. her, yer ; Associative, 
luga, iHgc. The dative and accusative have also ^cial forms which 
have at the same time a possessive sense, viz. , Dat dagan, ckgen ; 
Accus. hen, yen. Tlie plural is expressed by affixes {nar, ner, od, 
aa, d), or frequently bywords «f plurality, “all,” “many,” «.a., 
kiimiln noghd (man, many men). The oblique cases nave the 

1 Cf. II. C. von der Oabeleiitz, In the Zeitaekrift /. d. Kwada d. MoiyanUmdad 
Gottingen, 1638, vol. ii. pp. 1-21, “ Venneh Uber einealte mongollaolie Xasohilit- 
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same endings in singular and plural. Gender is not indicated, 
liie a^ectiye is uninflected both as attribute and as predicate ; 
there is no comparatiye form, this idea being expressed by the con- 
struction or by the use of certain particles. The personal pronouns 
are hi, 1 ; tchi, thou ; hicUi, we ; ta, ye; their genitiyes serye as pos- 
sessiy^ The dcmonstratiyes are ene,dere (this, that), plural ede, 
iede ; intorrogatiye ken, who? The relskve is lacking, and its place 
is supplied by circumlocutions. Tlie mimerals are ; 1, niffen ; 2, 
kfioyar ; 8, gurhan ; 4, ddrben ; 5, tabun ; 6, jirgugan ; 7, dologan ; 

8, naiman ; 9, yisun ; 10, arban ; 100, dsagon ; 1000, minggan. 
The oaiinals arc formed by appending tugar, tUger. The theme of 
the yerb is seen in the imperative, as ftan, grasp. The coi]gugatiou 
is rich in forms for tense and mood, but person and number are with 
few exceptions unexpressed. The present is formed from the theme 
by adding mui {banmui), the preterite by bai or litga {baribai, bari- 
luga), the future by smgai or ssu {barismgai, barissu). The preterite 
has also in the third person the terminations dmgui and run ; the 
future has in the third i^erson yu, and in the first ya. The (Con- 
ditional ends in ba,mt {haribasaii), the precative in tugai, tilgci, 
the potential in sa {barimuisa), the imperative plural in kfun, tlm 
gerund in the present in 7i, dsu [bar in, baridsu) or iala, “while, till *' 
{baritala, “inter capiendum”), in the preterite it is formo(l in gnd 
{barigad) ; the present part, lias ktcJU [hariktehi), the past part. 
kssan {barikisan) ; the supine ends in m, the infinitive in kkit 
{harikhu, or when used substantively barikhui). Tlncre is but one 
l>erfectly regular conjugation, and derivative forms, derived from 
the theme by infixes, are coiyugated on the same scheme. Thus 
the passive has infixed ta or kdu (baribitikhu, to bo grasped), the 
causative gnl {barigiilklui, to cause to grasp), the co-operative or 
sociative Usa or Idii {bariltmkhu, to grasp together). 

There are no prepositions, only ]iost-po8itiona. Adverbs are either 
simple particles (affirmative, negative, interrogative, modal, kc..), 
or are lormed by suffixes from other parts of speech. There 
very few conjunctions ; the relations of clauses and sentences are 
mainly indicated by the verbal forms (part., sup., conditional, bm 
mainly by the gerund). 

The order of words and sentences in construction is pretty mucdi 
the opposite of that which we follow. In a simple sentence the 
indication of time and ]»laco, whether given by an adverb or a sub- 
stantive with a post-position, always conies first; then comes tin' 
subject, always preceded by its adjective; or genitive, then theobjec.t 
and other cases depending on the verb, last of all the verb itH«*lf 
preceded by any adverbs tliat belong to it. So in the structure of 
a period all causal, hypothetical, concessive clau.se8, wliicdi can be 
conceived as preceding the main j)rodic.ation in point of time, or 
even as contemporary with it, or as in any way modifying it, must 
como first ; the finite verb appears only at the end of the main 
predication or apodosis. The periods are longer than in other 
languages ; a single one may fill several pages. 

OntTninars and dictiuimries may l>e <llvid«<l acoordlnpto the three dIaleetR. 
For East Mongolian, I. J. Hchmidt gave the first grammar (PeterHb., IS.')!), and 
a Mon^lian-Gerinan-RuBHian dictionary (PeterHb., 1835). NextJos. KowalewHki 
published in Russian a Mongolian grammar (Kasaii, 183.5), a clirestoinathy (2 
vols,, Kasan, 183tJ, 1837), and his great lHctionrMirtivt07thol’riisse-fravgaiif(:iVitU., 
Kasan, 1844, 1846, 1849). We name also K. Yw\\\e, Short Mongolian Gramvuir 
(in Mongolian), xylo^phed at the mission press near Hselenginsk beyond l.ake 
Haikal (18S^. A, Bobrownikow’s Russian Grammar of the Motigolian-Kalmnk 
language (luisan, 1849) is also very good. An abridgment of Schmidt’s work 
is C. Puini, Klementi della grammeUioa mongolim (Florence, 1878). A. Popow’s 
Mongolian Chreatomathy appeared in. 2 vols. at Kasan (1836). For the Kalmuk 
we have grammars bv Popow^Kasai^ 1847), Bobrownikow as above, and H. A. 
Zwick (s. 1. et a.), autographed at Donaueschingen (1851). Zwick’s antographr«l 
Kahnnk and German dictionary with a iiriiitcd Oeniian index appeaml (x. 1. 
et a.) in 1862 ; B, Jtllg’s edition of the tales of Siddhi-kdr (I^eips., 18<K)1 gives 
a complete glossary to these stories. There are small Russian and Kalmuk 
vocabularies by P. Smirnow (Kasan, 1857) and C. Golstunskyi (Petersb., isGO). 
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For tlie Buriatio we have Oastrto, Vereu^ Hntr BwrjdtUdien SpreuMekre, 
edited by SohiefUer (18671 and A. Orlow*s RoMian grunmar of the Mongol-Bori- 
atio colloquial language (Kasan, 1878). 

AUsmlure.— A ol^ distinction must be drawn between the higher and nobler 
written or book-language and the common or oonversatioiial language of every- 
day life* The diflbrence between the two is very considerable, and may be 
fhirly compared to that between the Modem High German book-lan^ge and 
the different dialects. All grammars and dictionaries as yet publislieiT treat 
only of the book-language ; and so also, witli a few exceptions, the published 
literary documents are written in this higher style. The exceptions are the 
Oeeeer^Khan, and the Siddhi-kllr and Djangariati (the last two published by 
Golstubskyi). The ]K)pnlar or conversational language has only quite lately been 
fixed in writing by A. Poxdnyeyew in his Russian work, Speoifneneaf the Popular 
Literature of the Mongolian Tribes, part i., ** Popular Songs” (Petersb., 1880), 
which contains rich material for the study of the popular literature. 

The literature kiiowu at present consists mostly of translations from the 
Tibetan, the holy lanmiage of Buddhism, which is still the language of the 
learned. The TilMftan Buddhist literature is itself translated from tlie Hanskrit ; 
lietu-e, now and then, through Mongols and Kalmuks we get acquainted witii 
Indian works the originals of which are not known in Hanskrit. Buc.h is tlie 
ease, for instance, with tUi tales of Siddhi-kflr. Many books liavo also been 
translated from the Chinese. Most of the writings are of a redigious, historical, 
pliiloMophical, medical, astronomical, or astrological character, h'avourite suV)- 
jeets are folk-lore and fairy tales. Amo.ig the ndigious books, perhaps tlio must 
ini)>ortunt is that containing the legends entitled iiliger iin dalai, ** ocean of 
ctmiiMirisons ” (edited by the lutt; I. Jac(»l> Hehniidt under the title, ]>er IVeise 
vnd der Thor, in Tibetan and German, J’etersb., 1843). To this may be added 
the boddhi nidr, or “ tlie holy path,” the n/tan geref, “gleaming of gold,” the 
7mtni gnmffo, and yertUntchii yin toli, “mirror of the world.” What was known 
of i»oetical literature before Poztliiyeyew is scarcely worth mentioning. In 
some jinrts of the historical and narrative literature we find, wherever the nar- 
rative takes a higher flight, an admixture of j)oeticnl diction. 'The piwtry 
appmrs in a certain imrullelism t.f tlie phrases, with a return eitiier of the 
same oiidlugs (rhyme) or of the same w«irds (refrain). Frequently we find, 
Is'sidcs the rhyme or rofmln. alliteration. The essay of II. C. von der Gaheicntx 
in /. /. d. Kuiulf dm Morgeniamies, vol. i. 2U-37, “Kiniges Uber Mongulische 
Poesie,” has lieen siiiterseded by tlie work of Pozdnyeyow. 

Among historical works a high ]dace is due to that composed by the tribal 
prince, asanang Ssetaeu, in tlie middle of the I7th century {Geechi^te der" Get- 
Mnntjolen und ihrm Furstenhamea, Miuig. ami Germ., by I. J. Hchmidt, Petersb., 
1829), and to the Altnn tobtehi, i.r.., “Golden knob” or “precious contents” 
(t.e\t and Hiisflian translation by the lama Galsang Gomboyew, Petersb., 
IS.5M). Of folk-lore and fairy talcs, wc have the legend of the hero Geaaer- 
Kluin (textcsl. by I. J. Hehmidt, Petersb., 1836, and German version, 1839; comp. 
Heln>tt, t'ebrrdie Sage v. Geser-Khan, Perl., 1861, and B. .Hilgiii the Tranaactiona 
itf the WUrzbnrger Pliilol. Versain. of 1868, j>p, 58 aiiq., l.eips., 1869) ; and the tales 
about Jiurdahi (IlusHian version by Galsang Gnmlxiyew, Petersb., 1858; 

text and German tmns. by B. Jlilg, Iniisbr., 1867, 1868). A favourite book is 
the tales of Hlddhi-khr based on the Hanskrit I'Hiila jauehavlnMti (UnsHian 
tian.s. by Galsang Gomboyew, Petersb., is6,5; nine of tlie tales in Motiguliair 
and German by U. .lUlg, Innsbr., 1868). 1'be fuller collection of these tales in 
Kalmuk tlrst became known by the German truns. of B. Bergnmnn in vol. i, 
of bis Nmiuidtache Strei/errlen unter d. Fahnukrn (4 vols., Riga, 1804, 1805); 
an aul.ogmphcd edition in the vulgar dlah*et was published by (3. Golstunskyi 
(Petersb., 1864 ; text and German tmns. with glossary by B. JUlg, helps., 1866). 
A iHKitic heroic story is the Gjangariad, ext.nicts from which were given by 
Hergmann(op. ct7., iv. 181 aqq.)‘, a complete Unssiuii version by A. Ihtbrowniknw 
(PeGirsb., 1854); a Oerman version by F. v. Krdinanii in Z.lKM.G., 1857 (Kalmuk 
text by Golstunskyi, Petersb., 18t*4), A similar pca'in is the history of Ultashi 
Khiiiitaidshl and his war with the Oimd, Kalmuk text und Russian trans. by 
G. GotiilKiyew ill his Altan tobtrM as alsive, and text alone autograi»hed by 
GolsUinskyi (Petersb , 1864). Honie-lKaiks of ridiglon for the Christian Buriats 
(traiiserilMvl in Russian charaeiers) reprf'sent the Bliriatic diah'ct. The Uussiaii 
and Kiiglish Bible Hocieties have given ns a translation of the whole Bible, 1. 
J. .Sclimidt translated the Gospels and the Acts into Mongolian and Kalmuk 
for the Russian Bible Hoclety (H vols., Pet<*rHb., 1810-1821), --a masterly work. 
The F.iiglish missionuries, K. Htallybmss and W. Hwaii, and uftcrwiirds R. Yullli\ 
translated the whole Old Testament into Mongolian (1836-1840). This work waa 

f irmied at n mission press erected at great cost for the jnirpose near Hselenginsk, 
loyoiid Iiuku Baikal in Hiberia. In 1846 the New Testament by the same haiidsi 
aiqioarod at Jxmdon. 

'Hie richest collections of Mongolian and Kalmuk printed books and M8K. 
are in the Asiatic museum of the Petersburg Academy, ami in the libraries of 
Kasan and Irkutsk ; there is also a g(H)d collection in the royal library at Dres- 
den. Consult in general, Ixssides the already-citisl works of Bergnmnn and Po- 
zdnyeyew, P. 8, Pallas, Sammlungen hUtoriacher NachrUhien ii. a. Mongnliachen 
PYilkermhaften (2 vols., Petersb., 1776-1801); I. J. Hchmidt, Forachungen im Gebiete 
dmUteren . . . JUlduiigHgeachichtederVitikeT MiiUUaaieiia^vorz.d, Memgolenumi 
Tihetr.r{V{>.U'XHh. and Leips., 1824) ; B. JUlg, “ i)n the Ifresoiit Htate of Mongolian 
Uesearahes,” Journ. It. As. Sue., xiv. (1882), pp. 42-6.5. (B. J.) 


MONGOOS, or Mungoos. See Ichneumon. 

MONITION, in the practice of the English ecclesiastical 
courts, is an order requiring or admonishing the person 
complained of to do something specified in the monition, 
“under pain of the law and penalty thereof.” It is the 
lightest form of ecclesiastical censure, liut disobedience to 
it, after it has been duly and regularly served, entails the 
penaltie.s of contempt of court. See Phillimore, JHcdesi- 
€titical Law (London, 1873). 

MONK, George (1608-1669), duke of Albemarle, the 
second son of Sir Thomas Monk, a gentleman of good 
family but in embarrassed circumstances, was bom at. 
Potheridge, near Torrington in Devonshire, on 6th Decem- 
ber 1608. An exploit which brought him within the 
reach of the law compelled him to begin his career as a 
soldier of fortune at the age of seventeen. He acted 
under Sir K. Grenville as a volunteer in the expedition to 


Cadiz, and the next year did notable service at the Isle of 
liU, 

In 1629 Monk went to the Low Countries, the training 
ground for military men, where in Oxford’s and in Goring’s 
regiments he obtained a high reputation for courage and 
for a thorough knowledge of his trade. In 1638 he 
threw up his commission in consequence of a quarrel with 
the Dutch civil authorities, came to England, and obtained 
the lieutenant-colonelcy of New|)ort’s regiment during the 
operations on the Scottish border. Here he showed his 
skill and coolness in the dispositions by which he saved 
the English artillery at NewWn, though himself destitute 
of ammunition ; and in the councils of war he confidently 
voted with Strafford for fighting, and against retreat or 
composition. One of Monk’s biographers relates that he 
now thought of joining the adventurers who proposed to 
colonize Madagascar. The Irish rebellion, however, offered 
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more congenial employment, and in February 1641 be 
landed at Dublin as colonel of Lord Leicester's regiment. 
Here be greatly increased his reputation. Under the most 
difficult circumstances be was ever cool, patient, vigorous. 
A rigid disci])linarian, he was always attentive to the wants 
of his men, and completely won their confidence and affec- 
tion. All the qualities for which be was noted through 
life, the calculating selfishness which kept him ever on 
the winning side and by which he accomplished his great 
Jiistoric success, the imperturbable temper and impene- 
trable secrecy, were fully displayed in this employment. 

' He had but one interest, that of George Monk ; and to 
secure that interest he laboured, while retaining liis free- 
dom from ])arty ties, to make himself indispensable as a 
soldier. The governorship of Dublin was vacant, and Monk 
was appointed by Leicester. But Charles I. overruled the 
iippoinlment in favour of Lord Lambert, and Monk, with 
great slirewdness, gave up lus claims. Ormond, however, 
who viewed him with sus]>icion as one of the two officers 
who refused the oath to sup}>ort the royal cause in Eng- 
land, sent him under guard to Bristol. He now deem^ 
it safest to affect Boyalist views. His value caused him 
to be received at once into Charles's confidence ; ho was 
appointed major-general of tlie Irish brigade, and served 
under B}Ton at the siege of Nantwich. Here ho was 
taken juisoncr by Fairfax, on 25th January 1644, in one 
of the most skilful operations of the war. After a short 
captivity in Hull he was phujcd in the Tower, where he 
remained for three years (during which Jiis father died), 
beguiling his imprisonment by writing his Ohservatiom 
on Military and Political Affairs, 

So long as the war lasted Monk could not be released. 
Charles, however, became a prisoner; the troubles in 
Ireland made the parliament anxious to secure Monk's 
services, and he was told that if he would take the Cove- 
nant he might have an imporiant command. With some 
show of hesitation the terms were accepted, and, after a 
service of two months in Lord Lisle’s abortive expedition, 
aMonk was placed in command of the British forces in the 
north of Ireland. Comj»clled in 1649 to conclude a pacifi- 
cation with the rebel O’Neill, he returned to England after 
tlie king’s execution. In the same year he succeeded, by 
his elder brother’s death, to the family estate. His idleness 
lasted but a sliort while. Cromwell gave him a regiment 
and the command of the ordnance in the Scotch war of 
1650, and after the battle of Dunbar, in which he led the 
attack, he was left with 6000 men to subdue the country, 
which, after taking Edinburgh, Tantallon, and Stirling 
castles, he did most completely in a few weeks. In 1651 
he was seized with fever, but recovered at Bath, and in 
the same year was a2)i)ointed on the commission for pro- 
moting the Union. In 1653, with Admiral Dean, he 
commanded the British fleet against the Dutch, and on 
2d and 3d June and 29th July fought two of the most 
sanguinary naval battles on record, in which both his 
colleague and Van Tromp were slain. A })eace on very 
humiliating terms to the Dutch was concluded, but policy 
shortly led Cromwell to allow milder conditions, — a conces- 
sion against which Monk strongly remonstrated. On his 
return he married his mistress, Anne Clarges, a woman of 
the lowest extraction, “ever a plain homely dowdy," says 
Pepys, who, like other writers who mention her, is usually 
still less complimentary. Monk was now sent to quell the 
revolt headed by Middleton in Seotland, and, when this 
service was over, settled down to a steady government of 
the country for the next five years. For fanaticism in any 
shape he hSad no sympathy, and he set himself to diminish 
the influence of the Presbyterian clergy — Cromwell's chief 
opponents, — taking from them the power of excommuni- 
cation and their general assemblies, but allowing them to 
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retain their presbyteries. Equal repression was exercised 
against the nobility and gentry. The timely discovery of 
plot fomented by Overton for killing Monk on New Year's 
Day gave him an excuse for thoroughly purging his army 
of ^1 Anabaptists, Fifth^Monarchy men, and other danger- 
ous enthusiasts. It is f-oubtful whether at this time Monk 
had proposed to himself the restoration of the king. He 
probably had it always in his mind as a possibility, but he 
would run no risks. His very reticence, however, c^iused 
alarm on one side and hope on the other. In 1655 he 
received a letter from Charles 11., a copy of which he at 
once sent to Cromwell, whom, however, we find writing to 
him in 1657 in the following terms : “There be that tell 
mo that there is a certain cunning fellow in Scotland called 
George Monk, who is said to lye in wait there to introduce 
Charles Stuart ; 1 2 )ray you, use your diligence to appre- 
hend him, and send him up to me." 

During the confusion which followed Cromwell's death 
Monk remained silent and watchful at Edinburgh, careful 
only to secure his hold on his troojjs. In July 1659 
direct and tempting proposals were again made to him 
by the king. His brother Nicholas, a clergyman, was em- 
})loyed by Sir J. Grenvil to bring to him the substance of 
Charles’s letter. No bribe, however, could induce him to 
act one moment before the right time. Ho bade his 
brother go back to his books, and refused to entertain any 
pro 2 >osal. But when Booth rose in Cheshire for the king, 
so tem 2 >ting did the opportunity seem that he was on 
the point of joining forces with him ; and a letter was 
written to the Bump parliament threatening force if it 
did not at once fill up its numbers. His habitual caution, 
however, induced him to wait until the next post from 
England, and the next post brought news of Booth’s 
defeat. On 17 th October he heard of Lambert's conji 
d'etat. From that moment his 2 >litn of action seems to 
liave been settled. In most vehement language he dis- 
carded the idea of restoring Charles, and, with admirable 
perception of the state of English feeling, took for his 
2 >rinciples that in all cases the army must obey the civil 
government, and that the civil government must be 
2 jarliamentary. At })rcsent the Bumj) was crushed by the 
military 2 mrty; tlje first tiling, therefore, to be done was to 
free it. His army underwent a second purging of dis- 
affection, and he then issued a declaration einlx)dying the 
principles mentioned above, and wrote to Lenthall the 
speaker, and to the military party to the same effect. 
In a treaty with the Committee of Safety his commissioners, 
who were to treat only on the basis of the rcjstoratiou of 
2 mrliament, were outwitted. ^lonk at once refused to 
accept the terms 2 Jro 2 iosed, and marched to Berwick, having 
received an offer from Fairfax of assistance if he wotild 
promise that the secluded members shoifid bo restored. 
Meanwhile Lambert had marched northwards to ojipose 
his advance. 

Monk’s action gave fresh heart to the adherents of the 
parliament. The old council of state met, and named 
him general of all the forces; the fleet and the Irish 
anny, hitherto hostile, came round to his side, and so did 
Whetham at Portsmouth. Monk now, in the depth of 
winter, crossed the Tweed at Coldstream and marched by 
Mor 2 >eth to Newcastle, receiving letters on his way from 
the lord mayor and corporation of London urging him to 
declare for a free 2>arliament. On his approach Lambert's 
army fell away from their general, and no obstacle re- t 
mained on the path to I^ondon. At York, when urged by 
Fairfax, he refused to declare foi the king, and is said to 
have caned an officer who affirmed that such was his 
design. The parliament now ordered him to come to 
London. Fleetwood’s army which occupied the city was, 
however, a great obstacle ; and it was not until the parlii^ 
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Tn6nt, in accordance with his desire, had arranged for its 
•dispersion that he would enter with his troops. Even 
now his intentions were strictly concealed ; the spies set 
upon him by the various anxious parties were baffled by 
his impenetrable reserve. He wm careful to appear only 
as the servant of parliament, butVhen ho was desired to 
take the oath of abjuration he skilfully evaded the request. 
The city, always jealous of the Rump, now refused to pay 
^xe^ except at the orders of a free parliament. Monk, 
in consequence, was ordered to march his troops into the 
<jity, take down the chains and posts, and unhinge the 
^ates. He obeyed these unpleasant orders to the letter on 
10th February, thus permitting the hatred against the 
Rump to rise to the height, w^hile he sliowed how unwilling 
an instrument of its will he was. On the 1 1 th, however, 
he threw off the mask, and wrote to the Rump, peremp- 
torily ordering them to admit the secluded members, and 
to arrange for the dissolution of parliament by 6th May. 
On 21st February he conducted the secluded members 
to their seats. At the same time ho refused to restore 
the Lords, and issued an order disowning (Hilaries Stuart 
to all officers commanding garrisons. Every day brought 
him fresh opportunities for tact or evasion. His partisans 
urged him to take the protectorate himself; anotlier ]>arty 
pressed upon him to accomplish the restoration by the 
army alone ; a body of liis officers sent him a declaration 
expressing their fears tliat his action w'ould lead to the 
restoration of monarchy; the parliament tried to make 
him their own by the offer of Haini)ton Court. His 
trained habits of dissimulation and evasion, assisted now 
and again by downright lying, carried him triumphantly 
through all these dangers, and at length the dissolution of 
parliament on 17th March removed his greatest difficulties. 

It w^as now that, with tlie utmost secrecy, he gave an 
interview for the first time to the king’s agent (Ircnvil, 
and by him sent to Charles the conditions of his restoration, 
afterwards embodied in the Declaration of Rreda. For 
himself at present he w^ould acce]»t nothing but a royal 
commission as captain-general, wffiich he carefully kept 
to himself. All parties wxre anxious to gain the credit of 
the now certain restoration. I1ie Presbyterians in parti- 
cular, fearful of the king being restored without terms, 
did their best to discredit Monk and to ifiiposc the old Isle 
of Wight conditions ; but in vain. The new jiarliainent was 
elected, and the House of Lords restored ; an insurrection 
by Lambert, who had escaped from the Tower, w^as quelled 
by Monk’s prompt measures, and on the 25111 of April he 
received the solemn thanks of both Houses, and the title of 
captain-general of the land forces. Even yet tlie farce 
was kept up. Monk received with feigned suriirise the 
kiiig’s official letter from Grenvil, denied all knowledge 
of its contents, €ind handed it over sealed to the council, 
who decided to defer opening until the meeting of 
parliament on the 1st of May. 

With the Restoration the historic interest of Monk’s career 
ceases. The rude soldier of fortune had played the game 
with incomparable dexterity, and had won the stakes. Ho 
was made gentleman of the bedchamber, knight of the 
Gkurter, master of the horse, commander-iivchief, and duke of 
Albemarle, and had a pension of £7000 a year allotted him. 
His utmost desires were satisfied, and he made no attempt to 
compete further in a society in which neither he nor his 
vulgar wife could ever be at home, and which he heartily 
Nw despised. As long as the army existed of which he was 
the idol, and of which the last service was to suppress 
Venner’s revolt, he was a person not to be displeased. 
But he entirely concurred in the measure for disbanding 
it, and thenceforward his influence was small, though men s 
eyes turned naturally to him in emergency. In the trW 
of the regicides he was on the side of moderation, and his 
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interposition •saved Hazelrig’s life ; but his action at the 
time of Argyll’s trial will always be regarded as the most 
dishonourable episode in his career. In 1664 he had 
charge of the admiralty when James was in command of 
the fleet, and when in 166t5 London was deserted on 
account of the plague, Monk, with all the readiness of a 
man accustomed to obey without thinking of risk, remained 
in charge of the government of the city. Once more, at 
the end of this year, he was called upon to flght, having a 
joint commission with Prince Rupert against the Dutch. 
The whole burden of the preparations fell upon him. On 
23d April 1666 the admirals joined the fleet, and on the 1st 
of June began a battle near Dunkirk which lasted four days, 
followed by another on 23d July, in which Monk showed 
all his old coolness and skill, and a reckless daring which 
had seemed hitherto foreign to liis character. His last 
service was in 1667, when the Dutch fleet sailed up the 
Thames, and Monk, ill as ho was, hastened to Chatham to 
oppose their further progress. From that time he lived 
mu(;h in privacy, and died of dro]>sy on the 3d of December 
1669. 

SccthcXtwvofMonk l>y DrOiinibh', his chaplain (London, 1671), 
and Dr Skinner (London,* 1721), and (iiiizot’s AW//, wliich contain 
all necessary inf'orniation concerning his life up to the Restoration, 
The numerous and amusing notices of him in the court of Charles 
ill I'epys's Diary should on no account he omitted. (0. A.) 

MONKEY. See Ape. 

MONMOUTH, a maritimo county of England, is bounded 
E. by (lloucestor, N.E. by Horefurd, N.W. by Brecknock, 
W. and S.W. by Glamorgan, and S. by the Bristol Channel. 
Its greatest length from north to south is about 35 miles, 
and its greatest breadth about 28 miles. The area is 
368,399 acres, or about 572 scpuire miles. 

The surface of Monmouth is very varied, and in many 
districts picturesque, especially along the valley of the 
Wye, and between that river and the ITsk. In the west 
and north the hills rise to a considerable height, and this 
mountain region encircles a flnely undulating country. 
Tlie liighest summits are Sugar Iwiaf (1954 foot), ]51orenge 
(1908), and Skyridd Vawr(1601). Along the shore on 
both sides of the Usk are two extensive tracts of marsh 
land, called the Caldicot and Wentlloogo levels, stretching 
from Cardiff to Portskewett, and jirotected from inunda- 
tions by strong embankments. 

The principal rivers are : tlio Wye, which forms the 
eastern iKiundary of the county with Gloucester, and falls 
into the Severn; the Monnow, which forms a ]K)rtion of its 
boundary with Hereford, and falls into the Wye at the 
town of Monmouth ; the Usk, which rises in Brecknock, 
and flows southward through the centre of the county to the 
Bristol Channel ; the Ebbw, which rises in the north-west, 
and enters the estuary of the Usk at Newport ; and the 
Rumney, which rises in Bnjcknock, and, after fonuing the 
boundary between Monmouth and Glamorgan, enters the 
Bristol Channel a little to the cast of C-ardiff. Salmon 
abound esjiecially in the Wye and the Usk, and trout are 
plentiful in all the streams. The Monmouthshire canal 
extends from Newport to Pontypool, where it is joined by 
the Brecknockshire canal, which enters the county near 
Abergavenny. The Crumlin canal also joins it a little 
north of Newport. 

Geology and Minerala, — The geological formation is principally 
Old Red Sandstone and Carboniferous, — the Old Red forming the 
larger and eastern half of the county, from a line drawn between 
Abergavenny and Newport, and varying in tliickness from betweer 
8000 and 10,000 feet in the north to about 4000 feet in the south 
In the centre of the county adjoining the Usk there is an outcrop 
of Siluriair rocks, extending to a distance of about 8 miles north 
and south and 4 miles east and west, with a thickne8.s of 1500 feet. 
Towards the east the Old Sandstone rocks dip beneath the Moun- 
tain Limestone, which enters the county from the Forest of Dean 
coal-fleld, and mves its peculiar character to tlie fiiio scenery along 
the lianks of the Wye. The formation varies in thickness fron* 

XVI. — 9 ^ 
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500 to 700 feet The Carboniferous rocks connected vdth the tfwat 
coal-field of South Wales, which occupy the western of the 


8trata^n,6r.O feet: (2) Millstone Gnt, thickne^ 880 feet; (8, 
Carboniferous Limestone surroundinc the coal-field, thickness 
1000 fc*et ; (4) OM Reel Sandstone, thickness 600 feet ; and (6) 
Devonian ’bods, consisting of red and brown sandstone, marls, &c.. 
tliiekne^s about 6000 feet. The coal-field of Monmouth has an area 
of aliout 90,000 acres. The beds are very rich and easily wrought, 
the most common w^ay of reaching them being by excavating pas- 
sat^cs in the sides of tlie hills instead of by perpendicular shafts. 
The number of collieries in operation in 1881 was 124, and the 
quantity of coal obt^iincd 5,412,840 tons. The ironstone of Mon- 
inouth occurs both in l>eds and in largo detached masses, the yield 
fif iron l)emg 18 to 55 iK»r cent. The ore is the common clay iron- 
.stone. The iron industry was prosecuted successfully at Tonty- 
pool in the 16th eenturv by a family of the name of Grant, who 
{\erc succeeded bv the Hanbiirva. In 1740 Monmouth contained, 
however, only two furnaces, which made together about 900 tons 
annually ; but during the present century they have increased with 
gi’eat rapidity. In 1881 the number of furnaces built was 62, 
of which 85 were in operation ; the amount of pig-iron made was 
.^)2r,277 tons. The works arc situated chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Pontypool, and o<‘ciipy the valleys running in the direction of 
.Merthyr-Tydfil in Glamorganshire. The following were the Mon- 
month ironworks in ISSl : Abersychaii, Poutypool, Pontnew'ynydd, 
Kbbw Vale, Victoria, Hlaenavon, Cwmbran, Nantyglo, Oakfields, 
Plaina, Rhymncy, and Tredegar. In all, there were 258 puddling 
f iirnacfis and 42 rolling mills in operation. The tinplate manufacture 
is ( A’tensively carried on, the numl>cr of mills in the Monmouth and 
dloueester district in 18^1 being 9.'), the majority of which are in 
^lonmouth. Fireclay is extensively dug ; 57,680 tons w ere obtained 
in 3 881. 

Soi/ and Agrictdftnr , — Along the seashore the soil is deep an l 
loamy, and admirably ^llit«^l for the growth of trees. The most, 
fertile land is that resting on lied Sandstone, cspetdally along the 
banks of the Usk, where wheat is raised of a very fine quality. In 
t!ic more mountainous regions there is very little land that is caj)- 
able of cultivation, the soil being generally thin and pcatv. More 
attention is paid to grazing than to the raising of crops. There are 
a considerable number of dairy-farms, but sheep-farming is much 
more largely followc<l. Of the 5241 holdings existing in 1880— the 
latest year in regard to wlii(‘h there is information— 3661 were under 
.^•0 acres, 1521 between 50 and 300 acres, and only 59 above 300 
acres. According fo the agricultural returns for 1882 there wore 
243,063 acres, or filmo.st exactly two-thirds of the total area, under 
cultivation. Of this, 176, 137 acres w’ere i^rmanont pasture, and 
14,729 rotation grasses. Of the 35,038 acre.s under corn eroi».s, 
16,151 were under wheat, 8596 under barley, and 8711 under oats. 
Turnips occupied 7486 acres, and potatoes only 1777. The area 
under woods was 29,856, and under orchards 3923. The total iinm- 
ber of horses in 1882 was 11,631 ; of whicl) the number used solely 
for agricultural purposes w’as 6449. Of the 44,168 cattle, 16,500 
were cows and heifers in milk or in calf. Sheep numlx*rcd 134,682, 
and pigs 17,621. According to the latest return there were 7811 
proprietors possessing 296,971 acres, with a gross annual rciibil of 
i837,254. Of the owners, 4970, or 63 per cent., posscs.sed less than 
1 aerc, 17 jiossessed betw«H*ii 1000 and 2000 acres, and 15 between 
2000 and 5000. The following four j)roprietor8 possessed over 5000 
acre.s each ; I-Jidy Llanover, 6312 ; the executors of C. 11. I^eigh, 
10,211 ; liord Tredegar, 25,229; and the duke of Beaufort, 27,299. 

RaiJimys . — The South Wales Railway passes along the coast, 
and many branch lines cross the county in various direction.s, the 
majority of them being connected either with the Great Western 
Railw'ay or with the London and North-Western. 

Administration and Population, — Monmouth comprises six hun- 
dreds, and the municipal Iwroughs of Monmouth (6111) and Ncw'poit 
(38,427). In addition to these two l>oroughs tliere are fifteen urban 
sanitary districts, viz., Abergavenny (6941), Abcrsv< han (13,496), 
Abertillery (6003), Blaenavon (9451), Cuerleon (1099), Chepstow 
(3591), Christchurch (3114), Kbbw Vale (14,700), Llanvrechva 
(4177), Panteg (3321), Poutypool (5244), Rhyraney (8663), Risca 
(5540), Tredegar (18,771), Lsk (1470). With the exception of 
Abergavenny, Caerleoii, Chepstow, Pontypool, and Usk, these towns 
are all of modern giowth, and ow’e their rise chiefly to the iron 
manufacture,— some, however, being partly dependent on that of 
tinplate. The county returns tw’o members to parliament; and 
Monmouth, Newqiort, and Usk, with a united population in 1881 
of 46,033, constitute the Monmouth district of boroughs, which 
returns one member. The county has one court of quarter sessions, 
and is divided into twelve j»etty sessional divisions. It is witliin 
the diocese of Llandaff, and contains 147 civil jKirishes, townships, 
or places. The population, which in 1801 was 45.568, liad increased 
in 1841 to 134,368, in 1871 to 195,448, and in 1881 to 211,267 (of 
W'hom 108,262 were males, and 103.005 females). 


HUtwry and the time of the Romans, Mon* 

mouthshire fonned part of the territory of the Silnre^ whose princL 

f ftl seat was at Caerwent, and who were finally subdued by Julius 
rontinua in the year 78. The old Roman road, the Via Jvlia, 
leading from the mouth of the Severn to Caerwent, Caerleon, and 
onwaras to Neath in Glamorgan, can still be traced The Romana 
made Caerwent, under the^ame of Venia SUurum, one of their 
principal stations. Tesseltted pavements, potteir, coins, and the 
remains of a Roman villa, have been found, and portions of the 
W’alls still exist. The pit station of the ^mans was, however, 
laca Silumvt, now Caorlcon (Caer legionis), so called from tj^e fact 
that it was the headquarters of the second imperial le|non. By 
Richard of Cirencester it is called a colonia, being the omy station 
of that dignity in W ales. The mound of the old fortress still remains,, 
as well as portions of an amphitheatre. Other less important 
stations w^cro those of Oohannium (Abermvenny), Blestiwm (Mon- 
mouth), and Burrium (probably Usk). Monmouthshire is closely 
a8.(iOciated with Artbunan legends. In one of the Welsh tales 
Arthur is represented as holding his court at Caerleon during Easter 
and Pentecost ; and an oval bank near the town is pointed out as 
Arthur’s Round Table. When W ales was subdivided into three king- 
doms on the death of Rhodri the Great, Monmouth and Glamorgan 
were placed under a separate government distinct from either of 
these. In the 9th and 10th centuries Monmouth was frequently- 
invaded bv the Danes. Edw^ard the Confessor, after various vic- 
tories in Wales, is said to have established a palace at Porth-is-coed 
(Portskewett). At the Norman Conquest the district was delivered 
over to certain Norman nobles called the ‘‘Lords of the Marches,’' 
who held the lands w’hich they conquered jocr haroniam,, with tho 
right of administering justice. Freqiien t contests took place between 
the lords of the marches and the Welsh princes, until, in 153.5, the 
jurisdiction of the lords of the marches was abolished by Henry 
VIII., and Monmouth was included among tho English counties. 
Monmouth was the scene of frequent contests during the Civil War. 

Of Norman fortresses in Monmouth, cither built or taken possession 
of by tho lords of tho marches, there are remains of no less than 
twenty -five. The more interesting and important are ; Caldicot, thi^ 
scat of the Do Bohuns, still entire ; Chepstow, one of tho finest 
examples of tho old Norman foitress extant, built by Fitz Osborn in 
the 11th century, in an imposing situation on a dill* above the Wyo ; 
Newport, now used as a brewery ; Abergavenn 3 % now partly occu- 
pied as a private house ; the gateway and hall of Grosmout, once tho 
residence of the dukes of Lancaster ; and Usk Castle, rebuilt by tho 
Clares in the time of Edw^ard IV. Raglan Castle, begun in tho 
rci^n of Henry V., is a very extensive nrin, still in good preser- 
vation, and contains examples of several styles of architecture. 
Charles I. resided in it after the battle of Naseby. In 1646 it was. 
delivered iro to tho parliament. 

At the Reformation there were in Monmouth two hospitals and 
fifteen other religious houses ; but of these there arc now important 
remains of only two— Llanthony Abbey and Tin tern Abbey. Uaii- 
thony Abbey in tho Black mountains was founded by William do 
Lacy for Cistercian^in 1103, and is one of the earliest examples in 
England of the Pointed style. The ruins consist of portions of tbo 
nave, transept, central tower, and choir. Tintem Abbey, belong- 
ing to the same order, and founded by Walter de Clare in 1131, 
0 (!(*unic.s a position of gi-eat beauty on the Wye. The building, 
which is Early English to Decorated, is almost entire, with tho 
exception of the roof, and may be ranked as among the finest of tho 
monastic ruins in England. Of the churches, those chiefly worthy 
of mention are Abergavenny, belonging to a Benedictine priory, and 
containing a number of old tombs ; Chepstow, partly Norman, and 
possessing a richly-moulded doorway ; St Wool os church, Ne'^^rt, 
also Norman ; the Normau church of St Thomas, Monmouth ; Cmrist 
Church, principally Norman ; Matherno, Early Eflglish, with a tablet 
to Towdris, king of Gwent ; and Usk, formei-ly attached to a Bene- 
dictine priory. 

Monmouth (Welsh Mynwy), a parliamentary and muni- 
cipal borough of England, and the county town of Mon- 
mouthshire, is picturesquely situated at the confluence of 
the Wye and Monnow, in a valley almost surrounded by 
hills, 18 miles south of Hereford, and 128 west of London. ^ 
By means of the Wye it has water communication with 
Bristol and with Hereford, but the former trade by barges 
has now ceased. Portions of the old walls and of the four 
gates still remain; but there are only insignificant ruins of 
the old castle in which Henry V. was born, and which was^ 
originally a Saxon fortress. After the Norman Conquest 
it was placed in the hands of William Fitz Osborn, whose 
descendant, John lord of Monmouth, rebuilt it on a more 
extensive scale. Subsequently it came into the possession 
of John of Gaunt, and thus became attached to the house 
of Lancaster. In 1 646 it was taken by the parliamentary 
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forces. Besides the churches — the new church of St Mary, 
completed in 1882, and the church of St Thomas, an Old 
Norman structure — the principal public buildings are the 
market’house, the town -hall, and Jones’s free grammar 
school in the Tudor style, whyh dates from 1614. The 
manufactures of the town ar% unimportant. The fine 
scenery of the Wye attracts a large number of tourists. 

Monmouth was one of the strongholds of the Saxons ; and under 
th^ name of Blestium formeil one of the stations of the Romans. 
It was incorporated by Edward VI. , and received additional privileges 
from Queen Mary, James L, and Charles II. It has sent incmbem 
to parliament since the 27tli of Henry VIII., ami, along wdth New- 
port and Usk, forms the Monmouth district of boroughs. The area 
of the municipal and parliamentary boiough is 4983 acres, with a 
population in 1871 of 5879, and in 1881 of 6111. 

MONMOUTH, a small manufacturing city of the 
United States, in Warren county, Illinois, 1 80 miles south- 
west of Chicago by the main line of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton, and Quincy Kailroad, and 182 miles north of St 
Louis, by the St Louis division of tlie same railway. The 
Iowa Central Railway passes through the city. An oi>era- 
house and Monmouth College are among the principal 
buildings. The population increased from 4062 in 1870 
to 15000 in 1880. The city charter dates from 1852. 

MONMOUTH, Jamks, Dukk of (1649-1685), was the 
son of Lucy Walters, brown, beautiful, bold, but insipid 
creature,” who became the mistress of Charles IT. during 
his exile at the Hague. He was born at Rotterdam on 
9th April 1649. That Charles was his father is more 
than doubtful, for Lucy Walters had previously lived with 
Robert Sidney, brother of Algernon, and the boy resem- 
bled him very closely. Charles, however, always recog- 
nized him as his son, and lavished on him an almost doting 
affection. Until the Bestoration lie was placed under the 
care, first of Lord (h’ofts, and then of the queen-dowager, 
receiving his education to the age of nine from Roman 
Catholics, but thenceforward from Protestant tutors. In 
July 1662 he was sent for by Cliarles, ami at thirteen was 
l)laced under the protection of Lady Castleinainc and in the 
full tide of the worst influences of the court. No formal 
acknowledgment of his relation to the king was made 
until his betrothal to Anne Scott, daughter of the carl of 
Buccleuch, and the wealthiest heiresfc^ of Scotland, whom 
he married in 1665. During 1663 he was made duke of 
Orkney, duke of Monmouth, and knight of the Garter, 
and received honorary degrees at both universities. At 
court he was treated as a prince of the blood. In 1665 
he served with credit under the duke of York in the san- 
guinary naval battle off Lowestoft. A captaincy in the 
Life Guards was given him, and in 1670, on the death of 
Monk, he was made captain-general of the king’s forces. 
Offices of wealth also were showered upon him, and he was 
admitted to the privy council. In 1670 Monmouth was 
with the court at Dover, and it is affirmed by Reresby 
that the mysterious death of Charles’s sister, the duchess 
of Orleans, was due to her husband’s revenge on the dis- 
covery of her intrigue with the duke. It is certain, from 
an entry by Pepys, that as early as 1 666 he had estal>- 
lished a character for vice and profligacy. He was the 
direct author of the attack in December 1670 on Sir John 
Coventry, and only a few months later received the royal 
pardon for his share in the wanton murder of a street 
watchman. De Gramont, in his vivid sketch of Mon- 
mouth, after describing the beauty and bodily prowess for 
which he was celebrated, notices the fatal emptiness and 
poverty of his mind: “Tous les avantages du corps par- 
loient pour lui ; mais son esprit ne disait pas un petit mot 
en sa favour. II n’avait de sentimens que ce qu’on lui en 

Hitherto Monmouth had been but the spoiled child of 
a wicked court. Now, however, by no act or will of Ins 


own, he began to be a person politically important. As 
early as 1662 the king’s excessive fondness for him had 
caused anxiety. Even then the fear of a ‘‘difference” 
between Monmouth and James, duke of York, exercised 
men’s minds ; and every caress or promotion kept the fear 
alive. Who could tell but that, in default of legitimate issue 
from his queen, Charles might declare Monmouth himself his 
lai^^ul son ? A civil war would be the certain consequence. 
Soon after 1670 the matter took a more serious aspect. 
The anti-popery spirit was rapidly becoming a frenzy, 
and the succession of James a probability and a terror. 
Charles was urged to legitimize Monmouth by a declara- 
tion of his marriage w’ith Lucy Walters. He returned 
answer that, much as he loved the duke, he would rather 
see him hanged at Tyburn than own him for his legiti- 
mate son. Every attempt, ho'wever, was henceforth made, 
especially by Siiaftesbury, to accustom people to this idea. 
He was taught to regard himself os the representative of 
the Protestant interest, and his position was emphasized by 
James’s second marriage with the Roman Catholic princess 
Mary of Modena. From this time his popular title was “ the 
Protestant duke.” Charles was induced to confer many 
prominent employments upon him. The influence of James, 
however, was strong enough to prevent his obtaining the 
lord-lientenancy of Ireland ; but he received the command 
of tlie 6000 troops wlio assisted the French in the second 
Dutch war, and, thougli without any claims to generalship, 
behaved with courage in the field. In 1674 he was made 
“commander-in-chief and, in connexion witli this, another 
unsuccessful attempt, graphically described in C^larke’s 
Life of James, was made to gain from diaries a tacit 
admission of his legitimacy. At Shaftesbury’s instance 
he was placed in coininand of the army employed in 1675 
against the Scottish Covenanters, and was present at Both- 
well Bridge (22d June 1679). He was also, at the king’s 
request, elected chancellor of the university of (’ambridge. 
[n 1678, when Charles was driven into war with Louis, 
Monmouth took the command of the English contingent, 
and again gained credit for personal courage at the battle 
of St Denis. On Ids return to London England was in 
the throes of the popish terror. The idea of securing the 
I’rotestant succession by legitimizing Monmouth again took 
shajie and was eagerly pressed on by Shaftesbury ; at the 
time it seemed possible that success would wait on the 
audacity. 

The Pensionary parliament was dissolved in January 
1678-79, and was succeeded by one still more detennined 
in its anti-popery spirit. To avoid the storm, and to save, 
if possible, his brother’s interests, Charles instructed him 
to leave the country. James retired to Brussels, the king 
having previously signed a declaration that he “never 
was married, nor gave contract to any woman whatsoever 
but to my wife Queen Catherine.” In s])ite of this, Mon- 
mouth might naturally now nourish ambitious views. 
His rival was oft’ the stage; Shaftesbury, his chief 8U})]iorter, 
was president of the remodelled privy council ; and ho 
himself was the favourite of the city. In the summer of 
1679 the king suddenly fell ill, and the dangers of a dis- 
puted succession V^ecaine terribly apparent. The imrty 
opposed to Monmouth, or rather to Shaftesbury, easily 
prevailed upon Charles to consent to his brother’s tem- 
porary return. When, after the king’s recovery, James 
went back to Bnissels, he received a promise that Mon- 
mouth too should be removed from favour and ordered 
to leaye the country. Accordingly, in September 1679, 
the latter repaired to Utrecht, while shortly afterwards 
James’s friends so far gained ground as to obtain for him 
permission to reside at Edinburgh instead of at Brussels. 
Within two months of his arrival at Utrecht, Monmouth 
secretly returned to England, arriving in London on 27 tb 
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November. Shaftesbury had assiduously kept alive the 
auti-popery agitation, and Monmouth, as the champion of 
Protestantism, was received with every sign of popular 
delight. The king appeared to l>e greatly incensed, 
deprived him of all his offices, and ordered him to leave 
the kingdom at once. This he refused to do, and the only 
notice taken of the disoltedienee ^^^as that Charles forbade 
him to aj>poar at court. 

^ It was at this time that tlic Ap}yeal from the Country to 
the City, written by Ferguson, was published, in which 
the legitimacy was tacitly given up, and in which it was 
urged tliat ‘‘lie that hath the worst title will make the 
best king.” Xow it was too that tlie exclusion ists, who, 
in the absence of parliament, were deprived of their best 
basis for agitation, develoi)ed the system of petitioning. 
So }»romptly and successfully was this answered by the 
“abhorrers” that diaries, feeling the ground safer under 
him, recalled James to London, a step immediately fol- 
lowed by the resignation of the chief Whigs in the council. 

Once more, liowe\ or, a desperate attempt was made, by 
the fable of the “black box,” to establish Monmouth’s 
claims : and once more these claims were met by Charles’s 
jiublic declarations in the Caietfe that he had never been 
married but to the rpieen. Still acting under Shaftesbury’s 
advice, Monmouth now went upon the first of liis progresses 
in the west of England, visiting the chief members of the 
country jiarty, and gaining by his open and engaging 
manner much popularity among the peojile. In August 
1G80 James returned to Edinburgh, his right to the suc- 
cession being again formally acknowledged liy C^harles. 
Monmouth at once threw himself more vehemently than 
ever into the ]ilans of the exclusionists. He spoke and 
voted for exclusion in the House of Lords, and used lan- 
guage not likely to be forgotten by Janies when an opjior- 
tunity should come for resenting it. He was ostenta- 
tiously feasted by the city, the stronghold of Shaftesbury's 
influence ; and it was observed as he drove to dinner that 
the mark of illegitimacy had been removed from the arms 
on his coach. 

The year 1G81 seemed likely to witness another civil 
war. The parliament finished a ses.sion of hysterical pas- 
sion by passing a series of resolutions of extreme violence, 
of which one was that Monmouth should be restored to 
all his offices and commands ; and when Charles summoned 
a fresh parliament to meet at Oxford the headers of the 
exclusionists went thither with troops of armed men. 
Not until the dissolution of this last jiarliament on 
27th March IGKl did the weakness of Monmouth^s cause 
appear, fn a niomcnt the ground was cut from under 
the feet of his supporters ; their basis for agitation was 
gone ; ])aniphlets and broadslieets could ill supjJy the 
place of a determined and unscrupulous majority of the 
House of Commons. I’he deep-seated respect for legitimate 
descent assorted itself, and a great reaction took place. 
In November Drydeu imblished Ahaalom and Acliiteypliel, 
♦Shaftesbury was attacked, but was saved for the time by a 
favouring jury. Moumouth himself did not escape insult 
in the street and from the pulpit. He thought it wise to 
try to make his peace with the king, but he did so in 
terms which incensed Charles the more. He was forbidden 
to hold communication with the court ; and, when he went 
in September 1682 on a second progress tlirough the 
western and north-western counties, his ju’oceedings were 
narrowly watched, and he was at length arrested at Staf- 
ford. ^verity and extreme lenity were, strangely mingled 
in the treatment he received. He was released on bail, 
and in February 1683, after the flight and death of Shaftes- 
bury, he openly broke the implied condithik of his bail 
by paying a third visit to Chichester with Lard Grey and 
others on pretence of a hunting expedition. 

• 


It is probable that Monmouth never went so far as to 
think of armed rebellion ; but there is little doubt that he • 
had talked over schemes likely to lead to this, and that 
Shaftesbury had gone further still. The Rye House plot 
gave an excuse for arresting the Whig leaders; Russell 
and Sidney were judicially murdered ; Monmouth retired 
to Toddington in Bedfordshire, and was left untouched. 
Court intrigue favouring him, he succeeded, by the betrayal 
of his comrades and by two submissive letters, in reconciling 
himself with the help of Halifax both to the king and to 
James, though he had the humiliation of seeing his con- 
fessions and declarations of penitence published at length 
in the Gazette. His character for pettishness and folly 
was now amply illustrated. He denied that he had given 
evidence ; he then wrote a recantation of the denial. He 
managed by importunity to get from the king the paper 
of recantation ; and lastly, by the advice of his vife, he 
offered again to sign the paper which ho liad withdrawn. 
Charles heartily despised him, and yet appears to have 
retained affection for him. His partial return to favour 
raised the hopes of his partisans ; to check these, Algernon 
Sidney was executed, ^lonmouth was now 8 ubj)U 3 iiaed to 
give evidence at the trial of young Hampden. To escape 
from the difliculties thus opened before him ho fled to 
Holland, probably with C.ffiarles’s connivance, and though 
lie once more, in November 1684, visited England, it is 
doubtful whether he ever again saw the king. From that 
time till the king’s death he lived with Henrietta Went- 
worth, his mistress, in Holland and at Brussels. 

1'he cjuiet accession of James IT. soon brought Monmouth 
to the crisis of his fate. Though at first desirous of retire- 
ment, his character was too weak to withstand the urgency 
of more determined men. Within two months of Charles’s 
death he had yielded to the imi)etuosity of Argyll and 
others of the exiles, and to vague invitations from England. 

It is curious, as showing the light in which his claims 
were viewed by his fellow-conspirators, that one of the 
terms of the compact between them was that, though 
Moiimoutli should lead the expedition, he should not assume 
the title of king without their consent, and should, if the 
rebellion were successful, resign it and accept whatever 
rank the nation might offer. Now, as always, he was but 
a puj)pet in other men’s hands. 

On the 2d of May Argyll sailed with three ships to raise 
the west of Scotland ; and three weeks later, with a following 
of only eighty-two persons, of whom Lord Grey, Fletcher 
of Saltoun, Wade, and Ferguson, the author of the Appeal 
from the Country to the City^ were the chief, Monmouth him- 
self set out for the west of England, where, as the strong- 
hold of Protestant dissent and as the scene of his former pro- 
gresses, he could alone hope for immediate support. Eve!i 
licre, however, there was no movement ; and Vhen on 1 1th 
June Monmouth’s three ships, having eluded the royal fleet, 
arrived off Lyme Regis, he landed amid the curiosity rather 
than the sympathy of the inhabitants. In the market-place 
his “ declaration,” drawn up by Ferguson, was read aloud. 

In this document James was painted in the blackest colours. 
Not only was he declared to bo the murderer of Essex, but 
he was directly cha*ged with having jKiisoned Charles to 
obtain his crown. Monmouth soon collected an tmdisci- 
plined body of some 1500 men, with whom he seized 
Axminster, and entered Taunton. Meanwhile the parlia- 
ment bad declared it treason to assert Monmouth’s legiti- 
macy, or his title to the crown ; a reward of £5000 was 
offeM for him dead or alive, and an act of attainder was 
passed in unusual haste. Troops hod been hurriedly sent 
to meet him, and when he reached Bridgwater Albemarle 
was already in his rear. From Bridgwater the army 
marched through Glastonbury to attack Bristol, into which 
Lord Fevershm had hastily thrown a regiment of foot- 
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guards. The attempt, howerer, miscarried; and, after 

• summoning Bath in vain, Monmouth, with a disordered 
force, began his retrograde march through Philips-Norton 
and Fromc, continuaUy harassed by Feversham’s soldiers. 
At the latter place he heard of Argyll's total rout in the 
western Highlands. He was ncljv anxious to give up the 
enterprise, but was overruled by Orey, Wade, and others. 
On the 3d of July he reached Bridgwater again, with an 
army little better than a rabble, living at free quarters 
and behaving with reckless violence. On Sunday the 5th 
Feversham entered Sedgemoor in pursuit ; Monmouth the 
same night attempted a surprise, but his troops were hoj»e- 
lessly- routed. He himself, with Gwy and a few others, 
fled over the Mendip Hills to the New Forest, hoping to 
reach the coast and escape by sea. The whole country, 
however, 'was on the alert, and at midnight on the 8tli, 
within a month of their landing, James heard that the 
revolt, desperate from the first, was over, and that his rival 
had been captured close to Kingwood, in Hami)shire. 

The poor strain in Monmouth’s character was now 
shown. On the day of his capture he wrote to James in 
terms of the most unmanly contrition, ascribing his wrong- 
doings to the action of others, and imploring an interview. 
On the 13th the prisoners reached the Tower, and on 
the next day Monmouth was allowed to see James. The 
accounts of this interview are difficult to reconcile in some 
})oints, but all agree that Monmouth’s behaviour was un- 
manly in the extreme. No mercy was shown him, nor did 
he in the least deserve mercy ; he had wantonly attacked 
the peace of the country, and had cruelly libelled James. 
The king had not, even in his own mind, any family tic to 
restrain him from exercising just severity, for he had never 
believed Monmouth to bo the son of any one but ll(»bert 
Sidney. Two painful interviews followed with tluj wife 
for whom he bore no love, and who for liim could feel no 
respect ; another imploring letter was sent to the king, and 
abject protestations and bcsccchings were made to all whom 
he saw. lie ofi*ered, as the last hope, to become a I Ionian 
Catholic, and this might possibly have proved successful, 
but the priests sent by James to ascertain the sincerity of 
liis “conversion” declared that he cared only for his life 
and not for his soul. 

He met his death on the scaffold Vith calmness and 
dignity. In the pai>er which he left signed, and to whi(di 
he referred in answer to the questions wherewith the 
busy bishops plied him, he expressed his sorrow for having 
assumed the royal style, and at the last moment confessed 
that Charles had denied to him privately, as he had publicly, 
that he was ever married to Lucy Walt(!rs. He died at the 
age of thirty-six, on the 1 bth of J uly 1 085. “ Thus ende<l, 
says Evelyn, “ this quondam duke, darling of his father 
and the ladies* being extremely handsoTiie and adroit ; an 
excellent souldier and dancer, a favourite of the iieoplc, of 
an easy nature, debauched by lusts, seduced by crafty 
knaves, who would have set him up only to inake a pro- 
perty, and took the opportunity of the king biung of 
another religion to gather a party of discontented men. 

He failed and perished.” . , , , 

Authorities for Monmouth’s career are, besyles the known moumi 

• histories, Roberts's Life (1844), Evelyn's and Pepys’s lharm Uid- 
mixon’s History (1724), James II.'s Meirmrs, Clarke s o/Jamfs, 
Keresby’s Memoirs, Sidney’s Aari/ (1843), Scott’s notes to Ahmlom 
and Aehitophel, and Th^ Heroic Life, kc. (1683). For the 

Lord Grey’s Secret History should be consulted. 

^ MONMOUTH, Geoffrey or. See Geoffrey of Mox- 

MOTJTH. 

MONOPHYSITES. 

Ohttroh. • • 

MONOPOLI, ft city of Italy, in the province of Ban, is 
situated on the coast of the Adriatic, 25 miles by rail 
south-east of Bari. It is a bishop’s see, is surrounded by 
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ancient walls, and possesses a castle built by Charles V. in 
1552, a cath^ral, and a hospital dating from 1368. T^ 
harbour is neither large nor well protected, but a certain 
amount of trade is carried on in the export of local pro- 
ducts. The population was about 12,000 in the 17 th 
century; 12,377 in 1861 ; and 13,000 in 1871, that of 
the commune being 20,918. Monopoli probably grew up 
after the destruction of Egnatia (5th century), the ruins 
of which lie a few miles to the south. 

MONOPOLY (/ioroTTwXta, exdtmve sale). Though still 
used ill the sense of the original Greek, the term is more 
accurately applied only to grants from the crowm or from 
jmrliament, the private act of an individual whereby^ he 
obtains control over the supply of any particular article 
being projierly defined as “ engrossing.” It w^ from the 
practice of the sovereign gi-anting to a favourite, or os a 
reward for go(»d service, a monopoly in the sale or manu- 
facture of some particular class of goods that the system 
of protecting inventions arose, and this fact lends additional 
interest to the history of monopolies (see Patents). When 
the jiractice of making such grants first arose it does not 
a 2 )pear easy to say. Sir Edward Coke laid it dowm that 
by the ancient common law the king could grant to an 
inventor, or to the importer of an invention from abroad, a 
temporary m()n()[K>ly in his invention, but that grants in 
restraint of trade were illegal. Such, too, was the law laid 
down in the first recorded case, Uarcy v. Allin (the case of 
monopolies, 1602), and this d(;cision was never overruled, 
though the law was frequently evaded. The jiatent rolls 
of the Plantagencts show few instances of grants of mono- 
polies (the earliest known is tenq). Edw. 111.), and wo 
come down to the reign of Henry VIII. before W'e find 
much evidence of this exercise of the prerogative in the 
case of either new inventions or known articles of trade. 
Elizabeth, as is well known, granted i»atents of monopoly 
so fr(5cly that the iiractieo became a grave abuse, and on 
several occasions gave rise to serious C()m])laints in the 
House of Commons, Lists prejiared at the time show that 
many of the commonest necessaries of life were the subjects 
of monopolies, by wliii’h their price was grievously enhanced. 
That the <]ueen did not assume the right of making these 
grants entirely at her ])leasure is shown, not only by her 
own stateimiiits in answer to addresses from the House, but 
by the fa»;t that the preambles to the instruments convey- 
ing the grants always set forth some jiublic iKJUcfit to bo 
derived from their action. Thus a grant of a monopoly 
to sell playing-cards is made, because “divers subjects of 
able bodies, which might go to plough, did emfiloy them- 
selves in the art of making of cards”; and one for the sale 
of starch is justified on the ground that it would prevent 
wheat being wasted for the imrpose. Accounts of the 
angry debates in 1565 and 1601 are given in Hume and 
elsewhere. The former debate produced a promise from 
the queen that she would be careful in exorcising her 
privileges ; the latter a proclamation which, received with 
great joy by the House, really had but little effect in 
stop]>ing tlio abuses comiilaincd of. A few grants were 
cancelled, others limited, and otliers again left to the action 
of the ordinary law courts (instead of the privy council). 
In 8i)eaking of the results of the proclamation, previous 
writers seem to have been misled by the promises made in 
tlie queen’s speech, promises by no means carried out in 
the text of the document itself, a copy of which still exists 
in the British Museum. 

In the first parliament of James I. a “committee of 
grievances ” was appointed, of which Sir Edw'ard Coke was 
chairman. Numerous monopoly patents were brought up 
before them, and were cancelled. Many more, however, 
were granted by the king, and there grew up a race of 
“ purveyors,” who made use of the privileges granted them 
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under the great seal for various purposes of extortion. One 
of the most notorious of these was Sir Giles Mompesson, 
who fled the country to avoid trial in 1621. After the 
introduction of several bills, and several attempts by James 
to coinproinise the matter by orders in council and 
promises, the Statute of Monopolies ’was passed in 1623. 
This made all niono])olies illegal, except such as might be 
granted by i»arliament, or were in respect of new manu- 
factures or inventions. Ui>on this excepting clause is built 
lip the entire English system of letters patent for inven- 
tions, the statute itself (amended by later Acts) being still 
in force. The Act was strictly enforced, and by its aid the 
evil system of monopolies was eventually abolished. This 
result was not indeed immediately achieved, for even during 
the Protectorate cases of monopoly jiatents were brought 
u]), and the patents cancelled os grievances. Parliament 
has, of course, never exercised its power of granting to any 
irulividiial exclusive j)rivileges of dealing in any articles of 
trade, such as the jirivilcges of the Elizabethan monopolists ; 
but the licences required to be taken out by dealers in 
wine, sjurits, tobacco, ttc., are lineal descendants of the old 
monopoly grants, while the quasi-monopolies enjoyed by 
railways, canals, gas and water companies, ttc., under Acts 
of Parliament, are also representative of the ancient practice. 

MONOTHELITES {fiovoOeX^^raL^ monoihMiai) was the 
name given to those who, in the 7th century, while other- 
wise ortliodox, fell into the heresy of maintaining that 
(’lirist liad only one will. The monothelite controversy 
had its origin in the efforts of the emperor Heraclius to 
win back for the church and the emjiire the excommuni- 
cated and persecuted Monophysites or Eutychians of Egypt 
and Syria. It seems to have been while in Armenia in 
022 that, in an interview with Paul, the head of the 
Severians (Monophysites) there, he first broached the doc- 
trine of the /xta ci'cpycta of Christ, t.c., the doctrine that 
the divine and human natures, while quite distinct in His 
one person, had but one activity and operation,^ At a 
somewhat later date he wrote to Arcadius of Cyprus, com- 
manding that ^4wo energies” should not be spoken of; 
and in 626, while in Lazistan (Colchis), he had a meeting 
with the metropolitan, Cjtus of Phasis, during which this 
command was discussed, and Cyrus was at last bidden seek 
further instruction on the subject from Sergius, patriarch 
of Constantino] )le, a strong upholder of the /i-ta Ivipycia^ 
and the emperor’s counsellor with regard to it. So well 
did he jirofit by the teaching he received in this quarter 
that, in 630 or 631, Cyrus was ap]»ointed to the vacant 
patriarchate of Alexandria, and in 633 succeeded in recon- 
ciling the Severians of his province on the basis of /ila 
ivkpyua (one divine-human energy). He was, 
however, oj>jK)sed by Soi)hronius, a monk from Palestine, 
who, after vainly appealing to Cyrus, actually went to Con- 
stantinoj)le to remonstrate with Sergims himself. Shortly 
afterwards Sergius WTote to Pope Honorius, and received 
a friendly reply. So})hronius, however, who meanwhile 
had been made jiatriarch of Jerusalem (634), refused to be 
silenced, and in his Epiatola Synodu-a strongly insisted on 
the ^^two energies.” So intense did the controversy now 
become that at last, towards the end of 638, Heraclius 
I)ublished his Ectheds, or Exposition of the Faith, which 
prohibited the use of the phrase “one energy,” because of 
its disquieting effects on some minds, as seeming to militate 
against the doctrine of the two natures ; while, on the other 
hand, the expression “ two energies” was interdicted because 


^ According to some churcii historians, it was Paul who introduced 
the doctrine ; but this statement seems to rest on a misinteriiretation 
of the authorities. See Hefele, ConcUitngeach,^ iii. p. 124 (1877), 

who also traces the previous history of the ezpresriotu; fUa ivipyeia, 
ipipyeuL, especially as found in the writmgs of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius Areopagita. 
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it seemed to imply that Christ had two wills. That Christ 
had but one will was declared to be the only orthodox , 
doctrine, and all the faithful were< ei^oined to hold and 
teach it without addition or deduction. The document 
was not acceptable, however, to Popes Severinus and John 
IV., the immediate successors of Honorius ; and Maximus, 
the confessor, succeeded ifi stirring up such violent opposi- 
tion in North Africa and Italy that, in 648, Constans II. 
judged it expedient to withdraw his grandfather^s offengivo 
edict, and to substitute for it his own Typun (ri^os irepl 
TTtoTems), forbidding all discussion of the questions of the 
duality or singleness of cither the energy or the will of 
Christ. The scheme of doctrine of the first four general 
councils, in all its vagueness as to these points, was to be 
maintained ; so far as the controversy had gone, the dis- 
putants on cither side were to be held free from censure, 
but to resume it would involve penal consequences. The 
reply of the Western Church was promptly given in the 
unambiguously dyothelite decrees of the Lateran synod 
held by Martin 1. in 649 ; but the cruel persecutions to 
which both Martin and Maximus were exposed, and finally 
succumbed, secured for the imperial the assent at 

least of silence. With the accession of Constantine Pogo- 
natus in 668 the controversy once more revived, and the 
new emperor resolved to summon a general council. It 
met at Constantino]>le in 680, having been preceded in 679 
by a brilliant synod under Pope Agatho at Home, w^here it 
had been agreed to depart in nothing from the decrees of 
the Lateran synod. At Constantinople the condemnation 
of the monothelite heresy was explicit and complete, Pope 
Honorius being anathematized by name along with the 
others who had supported it. Beyond the limits of the 
empire, monothelism survived for some centuries in Lebanon 
among the Maronites (</.?».), who did not abjure their 
heresies until 1182. 

Sec the church historians, and especially llefele (op. c/7.), whose 
obvious jmrtisansliip can only slightly atl’ecjt the reader’s apprecia- 
tion of Ins full and accurate learning. 

MONREALE, a contraction of “monte-reale,” was so 
called from a palace built there by the Norman Roger 1., 
king of Sicily. It Ls now a town of about 16,300 inhabit- 
ants, situated 5 miles inland from Paleimo, on the slo])e 
of Mount Caputo overlooking the beautiful and very fer- 
tile valley called “ f»a Concha d’Oro ” (the Golden Shell), 
famed for its orange, olive, and almond trees, the produce 
of which is exported in large quantities. The town, which 
for long was a mere village, owed its origin to the found- 
ing of a large Benedictine monastery, with its church, the 
seat of the metropolitan archbishop of Sicily. ^ This, the 
greatest of all the monuments of the wealth and artistic 
taste of the Norman kings in northern Sicily, who in 1072 
expelled the Mohammedans and established themselv^ 
there with Palermo as their capital, was begfin about 1170 
by William IL, and in 1182 the church, dedicated to the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, was, by a bull of Pope 
Lucius III., elevated to the rank of a metropolitan cathe- 
dral It was, and is even now, one of the most magni- 
ficent buildings in the world, and Pope Lucius in no way 
exaggerated its splendour when he said in his bull, “ ut 
simile opus per aliq«iem regem factum non fuerit a diebus 
antiquis.” 

The archiepiscopal palace and monastic buildings on the 
south side were of great size and magnificence, and were 
surrounded by a massive precinct wall, crowned at intervals 
by twelve towers. This has been mostly rebuilt, and but 
little now remains except ruins of some of the towers, a 
great part of the monks* dormitory and frater, and the very 
splendid cloister, completed about 1200. This latter is well 

^ An earlier church appears to have existed at Monreale since the 
6th oentnrv, but no traces of it now remain. 
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preserved, and is one of the finest cloisters both for size 
Ad beauty of detail that now exists anywhere. It is about 
170 feet square, with pointed arches covered with marble 
inlay, supported on pairs of columns in white marble, 216 


% 



Plan of the cathedral of Moiirealc, na huilt in the l‘2th century, 
omitting later adilitions. 


1, 1. Stairs to tf)Wor8, now altered. 
3. Chapel under the south ambo. 

3. Stairs to amho. 

4. Holy-water stoup. 

6. “Pulpitum" or choir-screen, 
now destroyed. 

e, 6. Screens behind stalls, now 
destroyed. 

7, 7. Stalls, BOW destroyed. 

8. Kind’s throne. 

9. Archbishop’s throne. 

10, 10. Sanctuary screen. 


n. High altar and lialdacohino. 

12. Altar in northern apse. 

13. Altar in southeni aj^se. 

H. Altar at tomb of Wiiliam I. 

15. Arclibishon’s throne. 

16, 16. Seals for clergy. 

17. Door to great cloister. 

18. Door to chapter house. 

19. Door to sacristy. 

20, 20. Doors to royal palace. 

21. Dronse door by llarisanos. 

22. Dronse door by Bunannus. 


^ in all, which are sumptuously decorated either by rich sur- 
face carving or by bands of patterns in gold, silver, and 
colours, made of glass tesserae, arranged either spirally or 
vertically from end to end of each shaft. The marble caps 
are each richly carved with figures and foliage executed 
with great ffbjll and wonderful fertility of invention— -no 
two be^ alike. At one angle, a square pillared projection 


contains the marble fountain or monks* lavatory, evidently 
the work of Moslem sculptors. 

The chief feature of the place — ^the church — like the main 
cloister, is fortunately well preserved. In plan it is a 
curious mixture of Extern and Western arrangement (see 
fig.). The nave is like an Italian basilica, while the large 
triple-aj)sed choir is like one of the early three-apsed 
churches, of which so many examples still exist in Syria 
and other Eastern coimtries (see De Vogue, Syrie Cen- 
trale). It is, in fact, like two quite different churches put 
together endwise. The basilican nave is wide, with narrow 
aisles. ^Monolithic columns of Oriental granite (except 
one, which is of cipollino), evidently the spoils of older 
buildings, on each side siipj>ort eight pointed arches much 
j stilted. There is no triforiuin, but a high clerestory with 
I wide two-light windows, with simple tracery like those in 
' I lie nave- aisles iii.d throughout the church. The other 
lijilf, EasU'rn in two senses, is both 'wider and higher than 
the nave. It also is divided into a central s})ace with two 
aisles, each of the divisions ending at the east with an 
; Mp.se. The roofs throughout are of open woodwork very 
i low in pitch, constructionally jiain, but richly decorated 
1 with colour, liow nmstly restored. At the west end of 
I the nave arc two projecting tower-s, with narthcx-entrance 
i l»ctwecn them. A large o])en atrium, which once existed 
at the we.st, is now' conipletiiy destroyed. The outside of 
the church is plain, cxce])t tlie aisle walls and three eastern 
ap.ses, which are deciu’ated w'itli intersecting pointed arches 
and otlier ornaments inlaid in marble. The outsides of 
tlia ])rint!ipal doorw'ays and their ]>ointed arches arc magni- 
ficently enriched 'wfith carving and inlay, a curious com- 
bination of three styles--^ Norman-Frciich, Byzantine, and 
Arab. 

It is, however, the enonnouH extent (80,630 square feet) 
and glittering splendour of the glass mosaics covering the 
interior, w'liich make this church so marvellously splendid 
(sec Mosak?). With the exception of a high dado, itself 
very beautiful, made of niarble slabs enriched with bands of 
mo.saic, the whole int(;rior surface of the walls, including 
soffits and jambs of all the arche.s, is covered with minute 
mo.saic-pictures in brilliant colours on a gold ground. This 
gorgeous method of decoration takes the place of all purely 
architectural detail, such as mouldings and ])anelliiig. 
The mosaic covers even the edges of the ardies and jambs, 
which are slightly rounded off, so as to allow them to be 
covered by the glass te.sserm. This devi(*e gives apparent 
softness to all the edges, and greatly enhances the richness 
of effect produced by the gleaming gold grounds. The 
only carving inside is on the sculptured (‘a[)S of the nave 
arcade, mostly Corinthian in style. I'he mosaic pictures 
are arranged in tiens, divided by horizontal and vertical 
bands of elaborate flowing mo.saic oniaiiieiit. In i)arts of 
the choir there are five of these tiers of subjects or single 
figure.s one above another. The half dome of the central 
apse has a colo.s.sal half-length figure of Christ, with a 
seated Virgin and Child below ; the other apses have full- 
length colossal figures of St Peter and St Paul. Inscrip- 
tions on each picture exjjlain the subject or saint repre- 
sented ; these are in Latin, except some few which are 
in Greek. The subjects are partly from the Old Testa- 
ment ty])es of Christ and His scheme of redemption, with 
figures of those who prophesied and jjrepared for His 
coming. Towards the east are subjects from the New 
Testament, chiefly representing Christ's miracles and suffer- 
ing, with apostles, evangelists, and other saints. The 
design, execution, and choice of subjects all appear to be 
of Byzantine origin, the subjects being selected from the 
Mmologium drawn up by the emperor Basilius Porphyro- 
genitus in the 10th century. 

No other mosaics perhaps so closely resemble the Mon- 
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reale ones as those over tlic nave columns in the Church 
of the Nativity at Bethlelicm. They are alike, not only 
in design and treatment, but also in the curious mixture 
of Latin and Greek in the inscriptions (see De Vogue, 
£gfise^ de la Terre Sainie^ 1860). This similarity is easily 
a<^oounted for by the fact that these two sets of mosaics^ 
though so far ai)art, were executed about the same date 
and under tlie same conditions, viz., by the hands of 
Byzantine artists, working for Norman-French kings. 

In tlie central apse at Monrcale, behind the high altar, 
is a tine marble throne for the archbishop. This position 
of tlie throne is a survival of the early basilican arrange- 
ment, when the apse and altar were at the west end. In 
that case the celebrant stood behind the altar at mass, and 
looked oeer it eastwards towards the people. This posi- 
tion of the throne was frequently reproduced in churches 
which, like this, have the apse at the east. On the north 
side, ill front of the high altar, is another somewhat 
similar throne for the use of the king. The tomb of 
William 1., the founder’s father— a magnificent porphyiy 
sarcojihagus contemporary wth the church, under a marble 
idllared canopy — and the founder William II. ’s tomb, 
erected in loTS, were both shattered by a fire, which in 
1 SI 1 broke out in the choir, injuring some of the mosaics, 
and destroying all the fine walnut choir-fittings, the organs, 
nnd most of the choir roof. The tombs were rebuilt, and 
the wliole of the injured part of the church restored, 
mostly very clumsily, a few years after the fire. On the 
north of the choir are the tombs of Margaret, wife of 
AVilliam I., and her two sons Roger and Henry, together 
with an urn containing the viscera of St Louis of France, 
who died in 1270. The pavement of the triple choir, 

1 hough much restored, is a very magnificent specimen of 
marble and porphyry mosaic in “opus Alexandrinum,” with 
signs of Arab infiuence in its main lines. 

Two bronze doors, those on the north and west of the 
church, are of gi’eat interest in the history of art. They 
are iKith divided into a number of square panels with sub- 
jects and single figures, chiefly from Bible history, cast in 
relief. That on the north is by Barisanos of Trani in 
southern Jtiily, an artist probably of Greek origin. It is 
inscribed barisanus THAN. ME fecit. The cathedrals at 
Trani and Havello also have bronze doors by the same 
sculyitor. The western door at Monreale, inferior to the 
northern one both in richness of design and in workmanship, 
is by Bonannus of Pisa, for the cathedral of which place 
he cast the still existing bronze door on the south, opposite 
the leaning tower. The one at Monreale is inscribed a.T). 

MCLXXXVl INI). HI. BONANNUS CIVIS PISANVS ME FECIT. 

It is superior in execution to the l^isan one. The door by 
Barisanos is probably of about the same time, as other 
examples of his work with inscribed dates show that he 
was a contemiK)rary of Bonannus. (See Metal- work.) 
The monastic library contains some valuable MSS., especi- 
ally a number of bilingual documents in Greek and Arabic, 
the earliest being dated 1 144. The archbishop now occu- 
})ies the eastern })art of the monastic buildings, the original 
palace being destroyed. 

See Serradifak‘ 0 , Jhiomo di Monreah^ &e., 1838 ; Gravina,2>?fc07^to 
di MonreMla^ l)est work on the subject, 18f)9 nq. ; Testa, Vita 
dd Jle Gvgliihno II., 1765 ; Tarallo, I Reali Sepolcri di Mon* 
imlc, 1826; JJittorf ct Zanth, Architecture de la SicilCf 1835; 
(Jally Knight, Saraemk and Nonruin Remains in Sicdly^ London, 
1840 ; W. Burges, Sntes on Mediaeval Mosaic^ 1863 ; M. D. Wyatt, 
Mosaics of Middle Ages, London, 1849 ; Hessemer, Arahische und 
AU*Italienische Jiau* Verzierungen, 1853; Garrucci, Arte Cristiana, 
1882. (J. H, M.) 

MONROE, James (1758-1831), fifth president of the 
United States, was bom 28th April 1758, in the county 
of Westmoreland, Virginia. According to the family 
tradition, their ancestors are traced back to a family of 
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Scottish cavaliers descended from Hector Monroe, an ofiScer 
of Charles I. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary waf,. 
James Monroe was a student at the College of William and 
Mary, but left his studies in 1776 to join the continental 
army. He took part ^s lieutenant in the New Jersey 
campaign of that year,| and was wounded at the battle of 
Trenton. The next year he served with the rank of captain 
on the staff of General William Alexander (“Lord Stirling”), 
but, thus being out of the line of promotion, he soon^ound 
himself without military employment. In 1780 he began 
the study of the law under the direction of Jefferson, then 
governor of Virginia. His intimacy with Jefferson at this 
time had probably a controlling influence upon his subse- 
quent political career. He continued through all vicissitudes 
to possess the friendship and support of both Jefferson and 
Madison. 

In 1782 Monroe was in the State legislature, and from 
1783 to 1786 was a member of Congress. On retiring 
from Congress he entered upon the practice of the law at 
Fredericksburg, and was again elected to the legislature. 

I In the Virginia convention of 1788 for the ratification of 
the constitution, he was among the opponents of that 
instrument ; but his course was approved by the legisla- 
ture of his State, who elected him IJnited States senator 
in 1790 to fill the vacancy caused by the death of William 
Grayson. As senator he was a decided opponent of the 
Federalist administration. Nevertheless he was selected 
by Washington in 1794 as minister to France in place of 
Gouverneur Morris, a Federalist, recalled upon the request 
of the French Government. Being of the party who sym- 
pathized with the revolutionary struggle in France, it was. 
expected that his appointment would be flattering to tho 
Government of that country, and would also conciliate the 
French party at home. The Government of theNational Con- 
vention received Monroe with open signs of favour, and on 
his part he expressed his own and his country's sympathy 
with the French Republic with so much enthusiasm that 
Washington deemed his language not in keeping with the 
neutral policy which the administration had recently pro- 
claimed. At about the same time John Jay had negotiated 
a treaty of amity and commerce with England which gave 
great umbrage to, France. It was alleged that the earlier 
treaty of 1778 with France was violated by the stipulations 
of the Jay treaty ; and the Directory seemed disposed to 
make of this a cam belli. In this emergency it was 
believed by Washington and his advisers that Monroe 
failed to represent properly the policy of the Government, 
and ho was therefore recalled in 1796. In justification of 
his diplomatic conduct, he published the next year his 
View, a pamphlet of 500 pages. In 1799 he became 
governor of Virginia, and was twice re-elected. In ^he 
meantime the Republican party had come*into power, with 
Jefferson as president, and Monroe was again called upon 
to fill an imj)ortant diplomatic station. He was com- 
missioned on 10th January 1803 to act with Livingston, 
resident minister at Paris, in negotiating the purchase of 
New Orleans and the territory embracing the mouth of 
the Mississippi, which formed a part of the province of 
Louisiana, recently ceded by Spain to France. In view of • 
the anticipated renewal of hostilities between England and 
France in 1803, Napoleon was anxious, for a consideration, 
to part with his new acquisition, which in the event of a 
war with England he would probably lose by conquest. 
The American commissioners met therefore with little ^ 
difficulty in the accomplishment of their object. Bu^ in 
the absence of instructions, they assumed the responsibility 
of negotiating the purchase not only of New Orleans but 
of the entire territory of Louisiana — an event that is hardly 
second in importance to any in the history of the country. 
Monroe was next commissioned as minister to England. 
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to succeea Rufus King, who had resigned. In 1804 he 
tgidertook a mission to Madrid, with the object of 
negotiating the purchase ‘Of the Floridas; but in this he 
was unsuccessful, and returned to London in 1 80.*5. The 
next year he was joined in a commission with William 
Pinkney to negotiate a treaty with England to take the 
place of the Jay treaty, which Expired in that year. 
Lords Auckland and Ilowick having been appointed on the 
part ^ England, a treaty was concluded on the last day 
of the year, which was perhaps more favourable to the 
United States than the Jay treaty; but, like the latter, it , 
contained no provision against the iinjiressinent of Aineri- | 
can seamen. For this reason Pr'sident Jeflersou refused 
to submit it to the Senate for ratification, but sent it back 
for revision. In the meantime Canning had become 
foreign secretary in place of Fox, and refused to re 
open the negotiation. Monroe returned to the United 
States in 1807, and, as in the case of his first French 
mission, he drew up a defemte of his diplomatic conduct 
in England. In 1808 certain disaffected Republicans 
attempted to put Monroe forward as the candidate for tlie 
presidency, but as Virginia declared in favour of Madison 
Monroe withdrew his name. In 1810 he was again in 
the legislature of his native State, and the next year its 
governor. Rut in this year ho was called from the state 
to the national councils, superseding Robert Smith as 
eccretary of state in Madison’s cabinet, and took an 
active part in inecipitatiiig the war against England in 
1812. On the retirement of Armstrong, after the cajUure 
of Washington iii 1814, ;Mon roc assumed the duties of the 
war dejjartincnt in addition to those of the state depart- 
ment, and by his energy and decision infused something 
of vigour into the conduct of the war. He was elected 
president in 181G, and was re-elected in 1820 without 
opposition. The period of Ids administration (1817-25) 
has been called ‘Hhc era of good feeling,” for the reason 
that the party issues of the past were mostly dea<l, and 
new issues liad not yet arisen. In the formatitm of 
his cabinet Monroe showed the soundness of his judg- 
ment, selecting for the leading positions J. Q. Adams, 
J, C. Calhoun, W. H. (.^rawford, and William Wirt. With 
these able advisers ho devoted himself to the economic 
development of the country, which Imd been so long 
retarded by foreign complications. As president, more- 
over, he was able to accomplish in 1819 the ac<juisi- 
tion of the Floridas, which as minister to Spain he had 
failed to do in 1804, and to define the boundary of J.ouis- 
iana, which he had been the agent in purchasing in 1 803. 
Rut Monroe is best known to later generations as the 
author of the so-called “ Monroe doctrine,” a declaration 
inserted in his seventh annual message, 2d December 1H2 3. 
It was the formulation of the sentiment, then beginning 
to prevail, that America was for Americans. One of the 
principles of the neutral policy of the country, which had 
been established with much difficulty, had been that the 
United States would not interfere in European i)olitics ; 
and now this policy was held to include the converse^ as a 
necessary corollary— that is, that I^uroi)e should not inter- 
fere in American politics, whether in Nortl^ America or South 
America. The occasion of proclaiming this doctrine was 
the rumoured intervention of the Holy Alliance to aid Spain 
in the reconquest of her American colonies. President 
Monroe believed that such a policy entered upon by the 
allied continental jiowers of Europe would be dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States ; he therefore 
declared that ‘‘we would not view any intervention for 
the purpose of oppressing them (the Spanish American 
states) or controUing in any manner their destiny, by any 
EuroiWn power, in any other light than as the manJ^ 
tion of an unfriendly disposition towards the Lnited 


States.” This declaration, together with the known hos- 
tility of England to such a project, was sufiScient to prevent 
further action on the part of the Alliance. 

On the expiration of his presidential term Monroe re- 
tired to Oak Hill, his residence in London county, Vir- 
ginia ; but at the time of his death, 4th July he was 
residing in New York. He was married about 1786, and 
left two daughters. He was a man of spotless character ; 
and, though not possessing ability of the first order, he 
ranLs high as a wise and ])ruclent statesman. His Life 
has been witten by D. C. CJilman. (f. sn.) 

MONROh], a eity of the United States, county scat of 
Monroe county, Michigan, lies 32 miles south-south-west 
of Detroit, on both banks of the Raisin river, 3 miles 
inland from Lake Eric, with wliich it has been connected 
by a ship-canal since 1843. It is a station on the Uaiiada 
Southern, the Flint and Pere Manjuette, and the Detroit 
division of the Lake Sliore and ^liehigan Southern Rail- 
ways. Agrienllural iin])leinent factories, a s[ioko and hub 
factory, foniulries and engineci’ing- works, carriage-works, 
grist-mills, jiapei -mills, and fruit-drying establishments are 
in oi>eration. From 400 to 500 tons of gra])cs are shij»]>ed 
yearly from the neighbouring vineyards, and over 100,000 
gallons of wine are made hero. The j)()jnilation in 1880 
was 4928. Settled as I'renehtown by a body of Canadians 
in 1784, Monroe received its ]>resent name, in honour of 
President Monroe, in 1817. Its city charter dates from 
18.*U. It was the scene of tin* battle of the river Raisin, 
22d .lannary 1813. 

MONIloVlA. Sec Liheiua. vol. xiv. j*. 508. 

MONS, a town of Puilgium, the eaj)ital of the jirovince 
of Iluinaiilt, on the rivers IJaiiie and Trouillc, and 31 
miles south-west of Rrnssels. The population in 1880 was 
25,600. Mons is divided by thij river Trouillc into an 
upper and lower U»wn, the first built on rising ground in 
the sha]>e of an aini>hitheatre, the sc('ond extending into the 
jdain ; four bridges connect the two. Tlie ])lacc is pleasing 
and checrfid of aspect, having broad well-j)aved streets 
and handsome wjuares. ^J'he fortifications, once among the 
strongest of the Continent, have (piite recently been razed, 
their site being now occn]>ied by an extensive avenue or 
boulevard. Among the inonunients worthy of mention 
are - the church of St Waiulni, one of the best types of 
original architecture to be found in Belgium ; the church 
of St Elizabeth, a combination of the Gothic style and 
the Corinthian ; the town-hull, erected in 1458; and the 
belfry tower, next to which formerly rose the old castle 
of the counts of Hainault, the demolition of which led, 
a few years ago, to the discovery of some curious mural 
paintings belonging to the 12th century. Mons ]>ossc8ses 
a military arsenal, a school of engineering, and a public 
library of importance ; the administration of law and 
government for the province is concentrated there. It 
contains manufactures of cotton, velvet, cloth, muslin, 
soap, and clay pipes ; also brass-foundries, tan-yards, and 
breweries, and a market of some note for agricultural 
produce, cattle, horses, and tobacco. The main source of 
the wetiltli and pros[)erity of Mons is derived from the 
collieries which exist in its vicinity, and yield annually 
between two and throe million tons of first-class coal, the 
greater part of which is carried into France ; in the imme- 
diate neigh bourhvmd of the town are the large and imi>ortant 
village.s of Jemmapes, Quaregnon, Frameiies, Paturages, 
Wasmes, and Dour, each with a population of from ten to 
twelve thousand inhabitants; these localities, together with 
many'others somewhat less peopled, form an agglomeration 
called the Borinage, rich in coal-mines, in iron-foundries, in 
stone and marble quarries, and may be considered as one 
of the busiest centres in the world. 

Mons is built on the site of a Roman camp erected by Julius 
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CiBsar, and afterwards occupied by a brother of Cicero, who was 
besieged there by Ambiorix, chief of the Eburones. In the 8th cen- 
tury a lady of the name of Waudru or Waltrud, countess of Hain- 
ault, founded a convent, which became the ceiiti'e of the town. In 
804 Charlemagne made it the capital of the county of Hainault ; it 
was fortified in 1148. Baldwin VI., aftcnvards Latin emperor of 
Constantinople, yriiii very active in promoting the interests of Moos, 
and tjiidowed it Avith a celebrated charter in the year 1200. After 
being reduced by nearly one half by the plague, Mons received 
witlnn its walls the Jews whom Philip the I^ng had expelled from 
France. The city attained its highest degree of prosperity under 
ciiailes V, , but its greatness was arrested during the government 
of tlic duke of Alva by civic disturlwinccs, which lasted until the 
reign of All^ert and Lsabclla. In more recent times Mons has had 
to pay tribute to the warlike spii’it of its neighbours ; it was taken 
by Louis XIV. in 1G91, given back in 1697, and retaken in 1701 and 
again in 1709. In 1748 it fell into tlie hands of Austria ; the Belgian 
insurgents stormed it in 1789 ; the French in 1792, w^heii Dumouriez 
won the battle of Jemmaj^es under its walls ; in 1814 it belonged 
to the Netherlands, and has fonned part of the Belgian kingdom 
since 1830. 

MONSOON. See Meteoeology, supra^ p. 148 and 
Indian Ocean. 

MONSTER. Monsters or monstrous births are the sub- 
ject of Animal Teratology, a de]wtment of morphological 
science treating of deviations from the normal development 
of the embryo. The term “embryo** is conventionally 
limited, in human anatomy, to the ovum in the first three 
montlis of its intra-uterine existence, while it is still develop- 
ing or acquiring the rudiments of its form, the term 
“fentus*’ being applied to it in the subsequent months during 
whicli the organism grows on the lines of development 
already laid down. It is mostly in the first or embryonic 
period that those deviations from the normal occur which 
present themselves as monstrosities at tljc time of birth ; 
the.se early traces of deviation within the embryo may be 
slight, but they “ grow with its growth and streiigtlien with 
its strength,’* until they amount to irrejiarable defects or 
accretions, often incompatible with extra-uterine life. The 
name of “teratology,** introduced by fitienne Geoffrey St- 
Hilaire (1822), is derived from T€pa% the equivalent of 
momtnim ; teratology is a term new enough to have none 
but scientific associations, while the Latin word has a long 
record of superstitions identified "wnth it. The myths of 
siren, satyr, Janus, cyclops, and the like, with the cor- 
responding figures in Northern mythology, find a remote 
anatomical basis in monstrosities which have, for the most 
I>art, no life except in the foetal state. The mythology of 
giants and dwarfs i.s, of course, better founded. The term 
monster was originally used in the same sense as portent : 
Cicero (i?c Div,^ i.) says, ^^Monstra^ oaienta, portenta^iyrodigia 
appellantuTy guoniam momtrarvty ostenduniy portendunty et 
praRdicu7it.*^ Luther^ speaks of the birth of a monstrous 
calf, evidently the subject of contemporary talk, as pointing 
to some great impending change, and he expresses the hope 
that the catastroj)he might be the Last Day itself. The 
rise of more scientific views will be sketched at the close 
of the article. 

Altliough monstrosities, both in the human species and 
in other animals, tend to repeat certain definite types of 
erroneous development, they do not fall readily into classes. 
It is remarked by Yrolik that a scientific classification is 
impracticable from being too cumbrous, and that a con- 
venient grouping is all that need be attempted. The 
most usual grouping (originally suggested by Buffon, 1800) 
is into moTLiftra par ercajumviy immatra ptr defectUTriy and 
monstra ]>er fahrit'ani alienam. It seems useful, however, 
to place the more simple cases of excess and of defect side 
by side; and it is necessary, above all, to se]>arate the 
doable monsters from the single, the theory of the former 
being a distinct cha}iter in teratology. 


* In a passage quoted by BUchoff from the 19th volume of Luther’s 

works, Halle ed., p. 2416. 
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1. JfonstrosUta in a Single Body, — ^The abnormality 
may extend to the body throughout, as in well-proportioilfed 
giants and dwarfs ; or it may affect a certain region or 
member, as — ^to take the simplest case — when there is a 
finger or toe too many or too few. It is very commem 
for one malformation jio be correlated vuth several others, 
as in the extreme case of acardiac monsters, in which the 
non-dovelopmcnt of the heart is associated with the non- 
development of the head, and with other radical defects. 

Giants are conventionally limited to persons over 7 
j feet in height. The normal proportions of the frame 
are adhered to more or less closely, except in the skull, 
which is relatively small ; but accurate measurements, 
even in the best-proportioned cases, prove, when reduced 
to a i^le, that other parts besides the skull, notably 
the thigh-bone and the foot, may be undersized though 
ovcrgrown.2 In persons who are merely very tall, the great 
stature depends often on the inordinate length of the lower 
limbs ; but in persons over 7 feet the lower limbs are not 
markedly disprojjortionate. In many cases the muscles 
and viscera are not sufficient for the overgrown frame, and 
the individuals are usually, but not always, of feeble 
intelligence and languid disposition, and short-lived. 
The brain-case especially is undersized — the Irish giant 
in the museum of Trinity College, Dublin, is the single 
excej)tion to this rule — but the bones of the face, and 
especially the lower jaw, are on a large scale. Giants 
are never born of gigantic parents; in fact, sterility 
usually goes with this monstrosity. Their size is some- 
times excessive at birth, but more often the indications of 
great stature do not appear till later, it may be as late as 
the ninth year ; they attain their full height before the 
twenty-first year. They have been more frequently male 
than female ; the German giantess lately exhibited (1882) 
was as tall as any authentic case in the male sex. 

Dwarfs are conventionally limited to i)crsons under 4 
foot. They are more likely than giants to have the modu- 
lus of the body perfect. “ In the true dwarf, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, the proportions between tho 
several parts of the frame are good, corresjionding, or 
nearly corresponding, with those of the normal adult ; and 
the diminutive stature depends, accordingly, not upon re- 
latively imperfect growth of any particular segments, or 
even upon the jiermanence of a foetal or childlike con- 
dition, but uix)n the whole frame being undersized** 
(Humphry). Whore disproportion occurs in the true 
dwarf it takes the form of a large -sized head, broad 
shoulders and capacious chest, and undersized lower limbs. 
Dwarfs with rickets are perhaps to be distinguished from 
true dwarfs ; these are cases in which the spine is curved, 
and sometimes the bones of tho limbs bent and •■the 
pelvis deformed. As in the case of giants, dwarfs are 
seldom the progeny of dwarfs, who are, in fact, usually 
sterile ; the unnatural smallness may be obvious at birth, 
but is more likely to make itself manifest in the years of 
growth. Dwarfs are much more easily brought up than 
giants, and are stronger and longer- lived ; they have 
usually also strong passions and acute intelligence. The 
legends of the djvarfs and giants are on the whole well 
based on fact (see Dwakp and Giant), 

Redundancy and Defect in Single Parts, — The simplest 
case of this redundancy is a sixth digit, well formed, and 
provided with muscles (or tendons), nerves, and blood- 
vessels like the others ; it is usually a repetition of the little 
finger or toe, and it may be present on one or both hands, 
or on one or both feet, or in all four extremities, as in the 
giant of Gath. The want of one, two, or more digits on 
hand or foot, or on both, is another simple anomaly ; and, 


* See the tables in Humphry’s Treatin on tli/s Huiaan Sketotony p. 109. 
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l&e the redundancy, it is apt to repeat itself in the 
same family. Meckel saw a girl who had an extra digit 
on each extremity, while a sister Mranted four of the fingers 
of one hand. Where the supernumerary digits are more 
than one on each extremity, the Vhole set are apt to be 
rudimentary or stunted ; they look 41s if two or more of the 
embryonic buds had been subject to cleavage down the 
middle, and to arrest of longitudinal growth. There are 
two three authentic instances of a whole lower limb aj)- 
pearing at birth as two withered halves, as if from embry- 
onic cleavage.^ Other redundancies of the skeleton are 
extra vertebrae (sometimes the coccygeal, giving the aj)- 
pearance of a rudimentary tail), or an extra rib. A 
double row of teeth is occasionally met with ; the moat 
interesting case of this anomaly is that in which the 
rudiments of a double row exist from the first, but the 
phenomenon is sometimes produced by the milk teeth 
persisting along with the second set. One or more extra 
teeth are occasionally met with in line with the rest. 
Among redundancies of the soft parts, by far the most 
frequent is an extra nipj)le, or pair of nijiplea. It is only 
the nipple, or the most external mechanical adjunct of tlie 
mammary apparatus, that is repeated, and very seldom, if 
ever, the breast structure itself. The nipple, although it is 
the latest addition to the mechanism of lactation, is in the 
individual mammal develoi)ed on the skin before the gland 
is formed underneath ; and that facility, which applies to 
the development of external characters generally, aj^pears 
to be the reason why there may be one or more extra 
nipples but no redundant gland. In the same connexion, 
it is interesting to observe that the supernumerary nipple 
has been shown by statistics on a largo scale to be twice as 
common in men as in women, although in the male the 
mammary function never comes to maturity, and even the 
structure retrogrades after puberty. Traces of an additional 
nipple, or pair of them, in more or less symmetrical jjosition 
below the normal ones, are not very uncommon when care- 
fully looked for. Among the sense organs there is a 
remarkable instance record cxl of douliling of the appendages 
of the left eye, but not of the eyeball itself ; the left half 
of the frontal bone is double, making two eye-sockets on 
that side, and the extra orbit has an e};pbrow' and eyelid.'^ 
The external ear (pinim) has also been found double on one 
side. Doubling of any of the internal organs is extremely 
rare, and is probably always traceable to a more or less 
complete fissuring or lobation. The ducts or vessels con- 
nected ■with organs, and playing a purely mechanical part, 
are not unfrequently doubled ; thus each kidney may have 
two ureters, and a similar variation may occur in veins 
and arteries. 

Monstrosities from Defective Closure in the Middle Line , — 
Under this head come some of the commonest congenital 
malformations, including slight deficiencies such as harelip, 
and serious defects such as a gap in the crown of the 
head with absence of the brain. The embryo is originally 
a circular flattened disc spread out on one pole of the yolk, 
and itisformedintoacylindrical body (withfour appendages) 
by the free margins of the disc, or rather its ventral laminae, 
folding inwards to meet in the middle fine and so close in 
the pelvic, abdominal, thoracic, pharyngeal, and oral cavities. 
Meanwhile, and indeed rather earlier, two longitudinal 
parallel ridges on the top or along the back of the disc 
have gro'wn up and united in the middle line to form the 
second barrel of the body — the neural canal — of small and 
uniform width in the lower three-fourths or spinal region, 
but expanding into a "wide chamber for the brain. This 
division into neural (dor sal) and haemal (ventral) canals 

^ See Forster’s AUaSy Taf. viii. , figs. 13 and 14. 

* See preparation in the Wiinburg Museum, figured by Forster, Taf. 
viii, figs. 9-12. 
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underlies all vertebrate development, imperfect closure 
along either of those embryonic lines of junction may pro- 
duce various degrees of monstrosity. The simplest and 
commonest form, hwdly to be reckoned in the present cate- 
gory, is harelip ■with or ■without cleft palate, which results 
from defective closure of the ventral laminae at their extreme 
upper end. Another simple form, but of much more serious 
import, is a gap left in the neural canal at its lower end ; 
usually the arches of the lumbar vertebrm are deficient, 
and the fluid that surrounds the spinal cord bulges out in 
its membranes, producing a soft tumour under the skin at 
the lower part of the back. This is the condition kno^wn 
as hydrerrheudiisy depending on the osseous defect kno'wn as 
spina bifida. Children bom with this defect are difficult 
to roar, and are very likely to die in a few days or weeks. 
More rarely the gap in the arches of the vertebrae is in the 
region of th^i neck. If it extend all along the back, it will 
j»robably involve the skull also. Deficiency of the cro^wii 
of the head, and in the spine as well, may be not always 
traceable to want of formative power to close the canal in 
the middle line ; an over-distended condition of the central 
w^ater-canal and w^ater-spaces of the cord and brain may 
j»revent the closure of the bones, and ultimately load to 
the disruption of the nervous organs themselves ; and 
injuries to the mother, with inflammation set up in the 
f(etus and its ap])endages, may be the more remote cause. 
But it is by defect in the middle line that the mischief 
manifests itself, and it is in that anatomical category that 
the malformations are included. The osseous deficiency 
at the crown of the head is usually accompanied by w^ant 
of the scalp, as well as of the brain and membranes. The 
bones of the face may bo W'ell developed and the features 
regular, cxcej>t that the eyeballs bulge forward under the 
closed lids ; but there is an abrupt horizontal line above 
the orbits where the bones cease, the skin of the brow 
joining on to a s))ongy kind of tissue that occupies the 
sides and floor of the cranium. This is tho commonest 
form of an itntncephaUyu^ or brainless monster. There are 
generally mere traces of the brain, although, in some rare 
and curious instances, the hemispheres are developed in 
an exposed position on the back of the neck. Tho cranial 
nerves are usually perfect, with the exception sometimes 
of the optic (and retina). Vegetative existence is not im- 
possible, and a brainless monster has been known to 
survive sixty-five days. The child is usually a very large 
one. 

Closely allied, as we have seen, to the anencephalous 
condition is the condition of congenital hydrocephalus. 
The nervous system at its beginning is a neural canal, not 
only as regards its bony covering, but in its interior ; a 
wide sj)ace lined by ciliated e^uthelium and filled with 
water extends along tho axis of the spinal cord, and 
expands into a series of water-chambers in tho brain. As 
development proceeds, the walls thicken at the expense ot 
the internal water-s{>aces, tho original tubular or chambered 
plan of the central nervous system is d(*.parted from, and 
those organs assume the practically solid form in which 
■w'o familiarly know them. If, however, the water-spaces 
persist in their embryonic proportions notwithstanding 
the thickening of the nervous substance forming their 
walls, there results an enormous brain which is more than 
lialf occupied inside with water, contained in spaces that 
correspond on the whole to the ventricles of the brain 
as normally bounded. A hydrocephalic foetus may sur- 
vive its birth, and will be more apt to be affected in its 
nutrition than in its intelligence. In many cases the 
hydrocephalic condition does not come on till after the 
child is bom. The microcephalous condition, where it is 
not a part of cretinism, is not usually a congenital defect 
in the strict sense, but more often a consequence of the 
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premature union of the bones of the skull along their sutures 
or lines of groTi^th. 

Returning to the ventral middle line, there may be 
defects of closure below the lips and palate, as in the 
breast-bone (fissure of the sternum), at the navel (the last 
] joint to close in any case), and along the middle line^of 
the abdomen generally. The commonest point for a gap 
in the middle line of the belly is at its lower j)art, an inch 
or two above tlic jmbes. At that point in the embryo 
there issues the allantois, a balloon-like expansion from 
the ventral cavity, which carries on its outer surface 
blood-vessels froin the embryo to interdigitate with those 
of the mother on the uterine surface. Having served its 
temporary purpose of carrying the blood-vessels across a 
space, the balloon-like allantois collapses, and rolls up into 
the rounded steiu-like umbilical cord through most of its 
extent ; but a portion of the sac within the body of the 
fcetus is retained as the j>ormanent urinary bladder. That 
economical adaptation of a portion of a vesicular organ, 
originally formed for purposes of communication between 
the embryo and the mother, appears to entail sometimes 
a defect in the wall of the abdomen just above the pubes, 
and a defect in the anterior w^all of the bladder itself. 
This is the distressing congenital condition of fissure of 
the urinary bladder, in which its interior is exjmsed 
through an opening iq the skin ; the pubic bones are 
separated by an interval, and the reproductive organs are 
ill formed ; the urachus is wanting, and the umbilicus is 
always ])laced exactly at the upper end of the gap in the 
skin. A monstrosity recalling the cloacal arrangement 
of the bird is met vdih as a more extreme defect in the 
same j^arts. 

Hermaphroditism , — ^Although this anomalous condition 
does not fall under defective closure in the middle line, it 
may be said to be due to a similar failure of purpose, or to 
an uncertainty in the nisus formativtis at a corresponding 
stage of development. There is a point of time, falling 
about the eighth week, up to which the embryo may de- 
velop either the reproductive organs of the male or the 
reproductive organs of the female j in the vast majority of 
cases the future development and growth are carried out on 
one line or the other, but in a small number there is an 
ambiguous development leading to various degrees of 
hermaphroditism or doubtful sex. The primary indecision, 
BO to sjjeak, affects only the ovary or testis respectively, 
or rather the common germinal ridge out of which either 
may develop; the uncertainty in this embryonic sexual 
ridge sometimes leads actually to the formation of a pair 
of ovaries and a pair of small testes, or to an ovary on one 
side and a testis on the other ; but even when there is no 
such double sex in the essential organs (as in the majority 
of hermaphrodites) there is a great deal of doubling and 
ambiguity entailed in the secondary or external organs and 
parts of generation. Those parts which are rudimentary or 
obsolete in the male but highly developed in the female, 
and those parts w^hich are rudimentary in the female but 
higlily developed in the male tend in the hermaphrodite 
to be developed equally, and all of them badly. In 
some cases the external organs of one sex go with the 
internal organs of the opposite sex. It has been observed 
thatw'hen middle life is reached or passed the predominance 
in features, voice, and disposition leans distinctly towards 
the masculine side. The mythological or classical notions 
of hermaphroditism, like so much else in the traditions of 
teratology, are exaggerated. 

CydopSy Siren, dec , — The same feebleness of the forma- 
tive energy (the BUdungstrieh of Blumenbach) which gives 
rise to some at least of the cases of defective closure in ! 
the middle line, and to the cases of undecided sex, leads also 
to imperfect separation of symmetrical parts. The most 
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remarkable case of the kind is the cyclops monster. At 
a point corresponding to the root of the nose there ^s 
found a single orbital cavity, sometimes of small size and 
with no eyeball in it, at other times of the usual size of 
the orbit and containing an eyeball more or less complete. 
In still other cases, , which indicate the nature of the 
anomaly, the orbital cavity extends for some distance on 
each side of the middle line, and contains two eyeballs lying 
close together. The usual nose is wanting, but abefre the 
single orbital cavity there is often a nasal process on the 
forehead, with which nasal bones may be articulated, and 
cartilages joined to the latter ; these form the framework 
of a short fleshy i>rotuberance like a small proboscis. 
The lower jaw is sometimes \vanting in cyclopeans ; the 
cheek-bones are apt to be small, and the mouth a small 
round hole, or altogether absent ; the rest of the body may 
be well develo])ed. The key to the cyclopean condition 
is found in the state of the brain. The olfactory nerves 
or lobes are usually described as absent, although Vrolik 
has found them in some instances ; the brain is very imper- 
fectly divided into hemispheres, and ai>pears as a somewhat 
pear-shaped sac with thick walls, the longitudinal partition 
of dura mater (falx cerebri) being wanting, the surface 
almost uncon voluted, the corj)US callosum deficient, the 
basal ganglia rudimentary or fused. The oi)tic chiasma 
and nerves arc usually replaced by a single mesial nerve, 
but sometimes the chiasma and pair of nerves are present. 
The origin of this monstrosity dates back to an early 
period of development, to the time when the future 
hemispheres were being formed as protrusions from the 
anterior cerebral vesicle or fore-brain ; it may be conceived 
that, instead of two distinct buds from that vesicle, there 
was only a single outgrowth with imperfect traces of cleav- 
age. That initial defect would carry with it naturally the 
undivided state of the cerebnun, and with the latter there 
would be the absence of olfactory lobes and of a nose, and 
a single eyeball placed where the nose should have been. 

A cyclops has been known to live for several days. The 
monstrosity is not uncommon among the domestic animals, 
and is especially frequent in the pig. There is another 
congenital malformation, in which an eyeball is wanting 
from one of the sockets ; but in that case there is no defect 
of development in the bones, and the brain and nose are 
I normal. 

Another curious result of defective separation of sym- 
metrical parts is the siren form of feetus, in which the 
lower limbs occur as a single tapering prolongation of the 
trunk like the hinder part of a dolphin, at the end of 
which a foot (or both feet) may or may not be visible. 
The defects in the bones underlying this siren form are 
very various ; in some cases there is only one limb (thigh 
and leg-bones) in the middle line ; in othbrs all the bones 
of each limb are present in more or less rudimentary 
I condition, but adhering at prominent points of the ad- 
I jacent surfaces. The pelvis and pelvic viscera share in the 
j abnormality, A much more common and harmless case of 
unseparated symmetrical parts is where the hand or foot 
has two, three, or more digits fused together. This syn- 
dactylous anomaly runs in families. 

Limbs Absent or Stunted , — Allied to these fused or un- 
separated states of the extremities, or of parts of them, 
are the class of deformities in which whole limbs are 
absent, or represented only by stumps. The trunk (and 
head) may l4 well formed, and the individual healthy; < 
all four extremities may be reduced to short stumps either 
wanting hands and feet entirely, or with the latter fairly 
well developed ; or the legs only may be rudimentary or 
wanting, or the arms only, or one extremity only. Al- 
though some of these cases doubtless depend upon aber- 
rant or deficient formative power in the particular direc- 
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tiong, there are others of them referable to the effects of 
tflechanical pressui’e, and eveti to direct amputation of 
parts within the uterus. 

Acardiac and Acranial Monstei\^^ — It sometimes happens 
in a twin pregnancy that one erf the embrj’os fails to 
develop a heart and a complete jascular system of its 
own, depending for its nourishment upon blood derived 
crom the i)lacenta of its well-formed twin by means of its 
umbiUcal vessels. It grows into a more or less shapeless 
mass, in which all traces of the human form may be lost. 
Other viscera besides the heart will bo wanting, and 
no head distinguishable ; the most likely parts to ket‘p 
the line of develojnnent are th' lumbar region (with the 
kidneys), the pelvis, and the lower limbs. The twin of 
this monster may bo a healthy infant. 

Revei'sed Pomfion of the -This is a develop- 

mental error depending on the retention of the right aortic 
arch as in birds, instead of the left as is usual in mammals. 
The position of all the unsymmetrical viscera is transposed, 
the spleen and cardiac end of the stomach going to the 
right side, the liver to the left, the Ciecum resting on the 
left iliac fossa, anti the sigmoid flexure of the colon bt'iiig 
attached to the right. This condition of sitiin mierms 
vi8C€7*iim need cause no inconvenience ; and it will probably 
remain undetected until the occasion should arise for a 
physical diagnosis or post-mortcni ins])ection. There are 
numerous other anomalies in the development of the great 
vessels. In the heart itself there may be an imperfect 
septum vcntriculorum, and there is more fretiuently a 
patency of the fcelal communication between the auricles, 
permitting the venous blood to j^ass into the arterial 
system, and producing the livid appearance of the face 
known as cyanoaU, 

The causes of congenital anomalies are diflicult to specify. 
There is no doubt that, in some cases, they are present in 
the sperm or germ of tlic parctit ; the same anomalies 
recur in several children of a family, and it has been 
found possible, through a variation of the circumstances, 
to trace the influence in some case' to tlic fatlnu* alone, 
and in other cases to the motJicr alone. The remarkable 
thing in this parental influence is that the null formation 
in the child may not have been manifested in the body of 
either parent, or in the grandi»arents, * More often the 
malformation is accpiired by the embryo and feetus in the 
course of devcloiunent and growth, either through the 
mother or in itself indei)endently. Maternal impressions 
during pregnancy have often been alleged as a cause, and 
this causation has been discussed at great length ]»y the 
best authorities. The general o])iiiiMn seems to be that it 
is impossible to set aside tin; iiitlueiiee of subjective states 
of Uhe mother altogether. The doctrine of maternal impres- 
sions has often been resorted to when any other explana- 
tion was either diflScidtor inconvenient; thus, Hi])pocrates 
is said to have saved the vii*tue of a woman who gave 
birth to a black child by pointing out tliat there was a 
picture of a negro on the wall of her chamber. Injuricjs 
to the mother during pregnancy have ))een unquestion- 
ably the cause of certain malformations, es]>e(!ially of 
congenital hydrocephalus. The embryo itself and its 
membranes may become the subject of inflammations, 
atrophies, hypertrophies, and the like; this causation, 
to which Otto traced all malformations of the fa-tus, is 
doubtless accountable for a good many of them. But a 
very large residue of malformations iiinst still be referred 
to no more definite cause than the erratic spontaneity of 
the embryonic cells and cell-groups. The nisus formativus 
of the fertilised ovum is always made subject to morjjho- 
logical laws, but, just as in extra-uterine life, there may 
be deviations from the beaten track; and even a slight 
deviation at an early stage will carry with it far-reaching 
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consequences. This is particularly noticeable in double 
monsters. 

2. Double Monsters . — Twins are the physiological analogy 
of double monsters, and some of the latter have come very 
near to being two separate individuals. Triple monsters 
are too rare to dwell upon, but their analogy would bo 
triplets. The Siamese twins, who died in 1874 at the 
age of sixty, were joined only by a thick fleshy ligament 
from the lower end of the breast-bone (xiphoid cartilage), 
having the common navel on its lower Iwrder ; the anatom- 
ical examination showed, however, that a process of peri- 
toneum extended through the ligament from one abdominal 
cavity to the other, and that the blood-vessels of the two 
livers were in free communication across the same bridge. 
There are one or two cases on record in which such a liga- 
ment has been cut at birth, one, at least, of the twins 
surviving. I'rom the most intelligible form of double 
monstrosity, like the Siamese twins, there are all grades 
of fantastic fusion of two individuals into one down to 
the truly marvellous condition of a small body or fragment 
parasitic upon a well-grown infant, — tli j condition known 
as firtiui in fwtu. These monstrosities are deviations, not 
from the usual kind of twin gestation, but from a certain 
rarer pliysiologicuil type of dual development. In by far the 
majority of cases twins have separate uterine ap}>endage8, 
and have j)robably been developed from distinct ova ; but 
in a small proportion of (recorded) cases there is evidence, 
in the jjlacental and enclosing structures, that the twins 
had been developed from two rudiments arising side by 
side on a single blastoderm. It is to the latter jdiysiological 
category that double monsters almost certainly belong ; 
and there is some direct embryological evidence for this 
opinion. Allen Thomson observed in the blastoderm of a 
hen’s egg nt the sixteenth or eighteenth Imur of incubation 
two i>rimitive traces ” or rudiments of the backbone form- 
ing side by side ; and in a goose’s egg incnl)ated five days ho 
found on one blastoderm two embryos, each with the rudi- 
ments of upper and lower extiemities, crossing or cohering 
in the region of the future neck, and with only one heart 
between them. Somewhat similar observations had been 
jireviously jmblishcd (four cases in all) l)y Wolff, Von Baer, 
and Beichert. Malformations in the earliest stages of the 
blastoderm have been more frequently observed of late, 
especially in the ova of the pike ; and these point not so 
much to a symmetrical doubling of the primitive trace as to 
irregular Imdding from the margin of the genninal disc. In 
any case, the i)erfcct physiological type api»ears to be two 
rudiments on one blastoderm, wliose entirely separate de- 
vtdopment produces twins (under their rarer circumstances), 
whose nearly separate development produces such double 
monsters as the Siamese twins, and whose less separate 
development produces the various grotesque forms of two 
individuals in one body. There can be no question of a 
literal fusion of two embryos ; either the individuality of 
was at no time ccmiplete, or, if tliere were two dis- 
tin(;t primitive traces, the uni-axial type was approximately 
reverted to in the process of develojmient, as in the fonna- 
tion of the abdominal and thoracic viscera, limbs, i)elvi8, or 
head. Double monsters are divided in the first instance 
into those in which the doubling is symmetrical and equal 
on the two sides, and those in which a small or fragment- 
ary fcjetus is attached to or enclosed in a foetus of average 
development, — the latter class being the so-called cases of 
“ parasitism.” 

Symmetrical Double Mmsters are subdivided according 
to the part or region of the body where the union or fusion 
exists — ^head, thorax, umbilicus, or pelvis. One of the 
simplest cases is a Janus head upon a single body, or there 
may be two pairs of arms with the two faces. Again, there 
may be one head Tilth two necks and two complete trunks 
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and pairs of extremities. Two distinct heads (with more 
or less of neck) may surmount a single trunk, broad at the 
shoulders but with only one pair of arms. The fusion, 
may be from the middle of the thorax downwards, 
giving two heads and two pairs of shoulders and arms, but 
only one trunk and one pair of legs. In another variety, 
the body may be double down to the waist, but the pelvis 
and lower limbs single. The degree of union in the region 
of the head, abdomen, or pelvis may be so slight as to permt 
of two distinct organs or sets of or^ns in the respective 
cavities, or so great as to have the viscera in common ; and 
there is hardly ever an intermediate condition between those 
extremes. Thus, in the Janus head there may be two 
brains, or only one brain. The Siamese twins are an instance 
of union at the umbilical region, with the viscera distinct 
in every respect except a slight vascular anastomosis and 
a common process of peritoneum ; but it is more usual for 
union in that region to be more extensive, and to entail a 
single set of abdominal and thoracic viscera. The pelvis 
is one of the commonest regions for double monsters to 
be joined at, and, as in die head and abdomen, the 
junction may be slight or total. The Hungarian sisters 
Helena and Judith (1701-1723) were joined at the sacrum, 
but had the pelvic cavity and pelvic organs separate ; the 
same condition obtained in the South Carolina negresses 
Millie and Christina, known as the *Hwo-headed nightin- 
gale,” and in the other recent case of the Bohemian sisters 
Hos^e and Josepha. More usually the union in the 
pelvic region is complete, and produces the most fantastic 
shapes of two trunks (each with head and arms) joining 
below at various angles, and with three or four lower liml^ 
extending from the region of fusion, sometimes in a lateral 
direction, sometimes downwards. A very curious kind of 
double monster is produced by two otherwise distinct 
foetuses joining at the crown of the head and keeping the 
axis of their ^ies in a line. It is only in rare instances 
that double monsters survive their birth, and the preserved 
specimens of them are mostly of foetal size. 

Unequal Double Monsters^ Foetus in Foetu , — There are 
some well-authenticated instances of this most curious of 
all anomalies. The most celebrated of these parasite- 
bearing monsters was a Genoese, Lazarus Johannes Baptists 
Collor^o, bom in 1716, who was figured as a child by 
Licetus, and again by Bartholinus at the age of twenty- 
eight as a young man of average stature. The parasite 
adhered to the lower end of his breast-bone, and was a 
tolerably well-formed child, wanting only one leg; it 
breathe^ slept at intervals, and moved its body, but it 
had no separate nutritive functions. The parasite is more 
apt to be a miniature acardiac and acephdous fragment, 
as in the case of the one borne in front of the aUomen 
of a Chinaman figured by I. Geofh'oy St-Hilaire. Some- 
times the parasite is contained in a pouch under the skin 
of the abdominal wall, and in another class (of which 
there is a specimen in the Himterian Museum) it has 
actually been included, by the closure of the ventral laminae, 
within the abdominal ca\ity of the foetus, — a true foetus 
in foetu. Shapeless parasitic fragments containing masses 
of bone, cartilage, and other tissue are found also in the 
space behind the breast-bone (mediastinal teratoma), or 
growing from the base of the skull and protruding through 
the mouth epignathous teratoma,” appearing to be seab^ 
on the jaw), an^ most frequently of all, att^ed to the 
sacrum. These last pass by a most interesting transition 
into common forms of congenital sacral tumours (which 
may be of enormous size), consisting mainly of one kind 
of tissue having its physiological type in the curious gland- 
like body (coccygeal gl^d) in which the middle sacral artery 
comes to an mi. The congenital sacral tumours have a 
tsodeocy to become cystic, and they are probably related to 


the more perfect congenital cysts of the neck region, where 
there is another minute gland-like body of the same natom 
as the coccygeal at the point of bifurcation of the common 
carotid artery. Other tumours of the body, especially 
certain of the sarcomalpus class, may be regard^ from 
the point of view of monstraper excessutn; but such cases 
suggest not so much i question of aberrant development 
within the blastoderm as of the indwelling spontaneity of 
a single post-embryonic tissue ; and they fall to ba con- 
sider^ more properly, along with tumours in general, in 
the article Pathology (q.v.). 

The scientific appreciation of monsters hardly began before the 
18th century : ever 40 great a rationalist in surgical practice as 
Ambroise IVa (1517-1590), although he was attracted as a scholar 
in later life to the subject, did not advance in it materially beyond 
the fantastic and credulous stanc^int of the time, which is exem- 
plified in the elaborate treatise of Lycosthenes, Prodigionm aeostee^ 
torum chronico^ Basel, 1 557. Throughout the 17th century fisbifioiis 
monsters continued to be described along with actual specimens ; 
the emb^ological studies of Harvey (1651) were doubtless calculated 
to help in the growth of rational opinion about monsters, though 
Harvey himself mentions them only casually. The first systematic 
discussion of them from a strictly objective or anatomical jMint of 
view occurs in various writings of Haller from 1785 to 1^8, and 
the subject continued after that to engage a large amount of precise 
and phiiosophical thought on the p^ of Caspar Friedrich Wolff 
(1785-1794), who first stated the relation of monstrosides to em- 
bryonic deviations in words that even now hardly require to be 
altered, and of Blumenbach, Sommerinff, Autenrieth, Tiedemann, 
and others. Tlie engrossing interest of the subject in the early 
of the 19th century is shown by the fact that J. F. Meekers 
iTandbuch der patholoffisehen Anatomie (1817) was largely occupied 
with congenital malformations. Geoifiroy St-Hilaire, the &ther, 
gave them a prominent place in his Philoipphie Anatomique (Paris, 
1822), and his son Isidore made them the subject of a special and 
very elaborate treatise in 8 vols. (Paris, 1882-37), illustrated by a 
small and inadequate atlas of plates. Monstrosities were at this 
period a prominent part of all text-books of morbid anatomy. From 
1840 to 1850 may be regarded as the period in which human tera- 
tology reached its highe^ point ; in 1840-42 the special treatise of 
Trolik was published (2 vols., Amsterdam), containing an introduc- 
tion on the normal development^ and his sumptuous and incompar- 
able atlas to the same followed in 1849 ; in 1841 Otto published at 
Warsaw a description of 600 monsters with 80 folio plates ; and in 
1842 the embryologist Bischoff contributed to Wagner's HandwiM- 
erhuch der PhysiologUt vol. L, an article on teratology as elucidated 
by the best information on mammalian development. An article 
by Allen Thomson in the lAmdon and Edinburgh Monthly JowmoX 
of Medical Science^ July 1844, followed by a critical survey in the 
next number, is of Jthe first importance for the theoiy of double 
monsters, and it is one of the few notable English contributions to 
animal teratology apart from museum catalogues, — thegeneial article 
in Todd’s CycUqmdta 0/ Anatomy and Physmogy having been written 
by Vrolik, whue the special subject of Hermaphroditism is treated 
of in a long and learnt article oy J. Y. Simpson (reprinted in his 
collected works). One of the latest important works on monsters 
is that by Ffirster (Jena, 1861), Die Mxsshildungen des Menachen 
sy^.emcU'Uch dargestelU, with an atlas of 26 4to plates containing 
524 figures (on a small scale), of which 162 were drawn from origimu 
specimens, mostly in the Wiirzburg Museum ; this work has a very 
^eat varie^ of illustrations from all sources, and most copious 
bibliographical references. The newest treatistfis Ahlfeld’s Mias* 
Uldmqen dea Menschm (Leipsic, 1880-82), with an extensive atlas 
of folio plates, as comprehensive as Forster's and on a larger scale. 
Monsters have of late been assigned a comparatively suWdinate 
position in pathological teaching, owing, doubtless, to the more im- 
mediate interest of microscopic and experimental pathology. Among 
recent pathological text-books that of Peris (Stuttgart, 1877-79) 
may be named as containing an adequate treatment of the subject 
The two most considerable contributors to teratology recently nave 
been Panum (Berlin, *1860), and Dareste (Paris, 1877), both of whom 
have oc^pied themselves mainly with p^ucing monstrosities arti- 
ficially in the bird's ege by varying the temperature in the hatching 
oven. See also L. Qerlach, Die EmtatcJmngaweiae der DoppelmiaaUt 
dungen Itei den hbheren Wirhelihieren, Stut^rt, 1888. (C. C.) 

MONSTRELET, ENGUEBBAin) dx (06, 1453) (who, 
rather owing to accident than to merit, held, imtil within 
the present^ century, the same position as chronicler oi 
French affairs during the early part of the 15th century 
as Froissart deservedly holds with regard to the last hall 
of the 14th), was bom at an uncertain date, apparently 
not later than 1400, and died in July 1453. He was of 
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a noble famUy in the district of Boulogne. He held in 
14^, and later, the office of lieut6nant*-gavenier (receiver 
of the gavt^ a kind of church rate) in the city of Cambray, 
and seems to have us^y resided there. Besides this he 
was for some time bailiff of the ch^ter of that city, and 
later TOovost. He was married, and left chil^n. But 
this almost eidiausts the amount of our knowledge respect^ 
ing him, except that he was present, not at the capture of 
the Maid of Orleans, but at her sub^uent interview with 
the du& of Burgundy. As a subject of this latter prince 
he natur^y takes the Burgundian side in his history, which 
extends in the genuine part of it to two books, and covers 
the period from 1400 to 1444. At this time, as another 
chronicler Matthieu de Coucy informs us, Monstrelet ceased 
TOting. But, according to a habit by no means uncommon 
in the Middle Ages, a clumsy sequel, extending to a period 
long subsequent to his death, was formed out of various 
other chronicles and tacked on to his work. The genuine 
part of this, dealing with the last half of the Hundred Years 
War, is valuable because it contains a large number of 
documents which are certainly, and reported speeches which 
are probably, authentic. It has, however, little colour or 
narrative merit, is dully, though clearly enough, written, 
and is strongly tinged with the pedantry of its century, — 
the most pedantic in French history. The best edition is 
that published for the Soci4t4 de THistoire de France by 
M. Douet d’Arcq in 1856. 

MONTAGU, Lady Mary Wortley (1690-1762), one 
of the most brilliant letter-writers of the 18th century, was 
the eldest daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, duke of Kingston, 
and Lady Mary Fielding, daughter of the earl of Denbigh. 
Her near relationship with Fielding the novelist is worth 
remarking. She was born at Thoreaby in Nottingham- 
shire in 1690. Her mother died when she was a child, 
and by some chance she received or gave herself an un- 
usually wide literary education, had the run of her father’s 
library, was encoui^ed in her studies by Bishop Burnet, 
and while still a girl translated the Enchiridion of Epic- 
tetus. After a courtship in which she showed a singular 
power of thinking for herself, she was married in 1712, 
against her father’s wish, to Mr. E. Wortley Montagu, 
an accomplished and scholarly friend of the Queen Anne 
wits. At the new court of George I. her beauty and 
wit brought her much homage; Pope was among her 
most devoted worshippers, and she even gained and kept 
the friendship of the great duchess of Marlborough. Her 
husband being appointed ambassador to the Porte in 
1716, she accompanied him to Constantinople, and wrote 
to her friends at home brilliant descriptions of Eastern life 
and scenery. These letters were not published till 1763, 
the year after her death ; but, copies being handed about 
in fashionable cir^es, their lively, witty style, graphic 
pictures of unfamiliar life, and shrewd and daring judg- 
ments gave the writer instant celebrity. In one of them 
she described the practice of inoculation for the smallpox, 
and announced her intention of trying it on her own son, 
and of introducing it in spite of the doctors into England. 
The most memorable incident in her life after her return 
from the East was her quarrel with Pope, caused, accord- 
ilig to her account, by her laughing at him* when he made 
love to her in earnest He satiri^ her under the name 
of Sappho, and she teased him with superior ingenuity 
and hardly inferior wit. From 1739 to 1761 Lady Mary 
lived abroad, apart from her husband, maintaining an 
affectionate correspondence with her daughter Lady Bute, 
in which she set forth views of life largely coloured by 
the asceticism of her master Epictetus, and wearing an 
appearance of oddity and eccentricity from their contrast 
with conventional tho^ht. The character of coldnew 
and unwomanliness whid Pope contrived to fasten on his 
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enemy was far from being deserved ; her letters show her 
to have been a very warm-hearted woman, though tm 
principle she turned the hard side to the world. Slw 
died 21st August 1762. The best edition of her works is 
that of 1861, with a memoir by Moy Thomas. 

MONTAIGNE, Michbl db (1533-1592), essayist, was 
born, as he himself tells us, between eleven o’clock and noon 
on 28th February 1 533. The patronymic of the Montaigne 
family, who derived their title from the chateau at wlueh 
the essayist was bom and which had been bought by his 
grandfather, was Eyquem. It was believed to be of Eng- 
lish origin, and the long tenure of Gascony and Guienne 1^ 
the English certainly provided abundant opportunity for the 
introduction of English colonists. But the elaborate re- 
searches of M. Malvdzin have proved the existence of a 
family of Eyquems or Ayquems before the marriage of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine to Henry 11. of England, thou^ 
no connexion between this family, who were Sieurs de 
Lesparre, and the essayist’s ancestors can be made out 
Montaigne is not far from Bordeaux, and in Montaigne’s 
time was in the province of Perigord. It is now in 
the arrondissement of Bergerac and the department of 
Dordogne. The Eyquem family had for some time been 
connected with Bordeaux. Indeed, though they possessed 
more than one estate in the district, they were of doubt- 
ful and certainly very recent nobility. Pierre Eyquem, 
Montaigne’s father, had been engaged in commerce (a 
herring-merchant Scaliger calls him), had filled many 
municipal offices in l^rdeaux, and had served under 
Francis I. in Italy as a soldier. The essayist was not 
the eldest son, but the third. By the death of his 
elder brothers, however, he Injcame head of the family. 
He had also six younger brothers and sisters. His father 
appears, like many other men of the time, to have made 
a hobby of education. Michel was not a strong boy, 
indeed he was all his life a valetudinarian, and this may 
have especially prompted his father to take pains with 
him. At a time when the rod was the universal instru- 
ment of teaching it was almost entirely spared to 
Montaigne. He was, according to the French fashion 
common at all times, put out to nurse with a peasant 
woman. But Pierre Eyquem added to this the unusual 
fancy of choosing his son’s sponsors from the same class, 
and of accustoming him to associate with it. He was 
taught Latin orally by servants who could speak no French, 
and many curious fancies were tried on him, as, for 
instance, that of waking him every morning by soft music. 
But he was by no means allowed to be i^e. A plan of 
teaching him Greek, still more out of the common way 
than his Latin course, by some kind of mechanical 
arrangement, is not very intelligible, and was quite un- 
successful. These details of his education (which, like 
most else that is known about him, come from his own 
mouth) are not only interesting in themselves, but remind 
the re^er how, not far from the same time, the other 
greatest writer of French during the Renaissance was also 
exercising himself, though not l^ing exercised, in plans of 
education almost as fantastic. At six years old (for the 
father’s reforming views in education do not seem to have 
disgusted him with the extremely early age at which it 
was then usual to begin school training) Montaigne was 
sent to the College de Guienne at Bordeaux, then at the 
height of its reputation, having more than double the 
number of scholars (two thousand) that even the largest 
English public school has usually boasted. Among its 
mastero were Buchanan, afterwards the teacher of James 
L, and* Muretus, one of the first scholars of the age. These, 
with their colleague Gu^rente, composed Latin plays for 
their pupils to act, and are held to have given no small 
impulM to the production 6t the dassical French tragedy 
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of the Pl^iade. Moiicaigne remained at school seven years, 
and, like almost all Frenchmen of all times, retained no 
pleasant or complimentary memory of it. At thirteen he 
left the College de Guienne and began to study law, it is 
not known where, but probably at Toulouse, the most 
famous university, despite its religious intolerance, of the 
south of France. Of his youth, early manhood, and^mddlo 
life extremely little is known. Allusions to it in the 
Bssai/8 are frequent enough, but they are rarely precise. 
In ir)48 he was at Bordeaux during one of the frequent 
riots caused by the gabelle, or salt tax. Six years afterwards, 
having attained his majority, he was made a counsellor in 
the Bordeaux parliament. In 1558 he was present at the 
siege of Thionville. Like his father, he certainly served 
in the army, for he has frequent allusions to military 
experiences. He was also much about the court, and 
he admits very frankly tliat in his youth he led a life of 
pleasure, if not exactly of excess. In 1566 he married 
Franyoise de la Chassaigne, whose father was, like himself, 
a member of the Bordeaux parliament. Three years later 
his father died, and he succeeded to the family possessions. 
Finally, in 1571, as he tells us in an inscription still extant, 
he retired to Montaigne to take up his abode there. This 
was the turning-point of his life. 

It has been said that his health was never strong, and 
it had been further weakened by the hard living (in both 
senses of that phrase) which was usual at the time. He 
resolved, accordingly, to retire to a life of study and con- 
templation, though he did not in the least seclude himself, 
and indulged in no asceticism except careful diet. Mon- 
taigne was a large country house unfortified (in which 
circumstance its astute possessor saw rather safety than 
danger from the turbulence of the religious wars), and its 
owner’s revenues, without being large, appear to have been 
easy. He neither had nor professed any enthusiastic 
affection for his wufc, but he lived on excellent terms with 
her, and bestowed some 2 >ains on the education of the only 
child (a daughter) who survived infancy. In his study, 
which he has minutely described, he read, WTote, dictated, 
meditated, inscribed moral sentences, which still remain on 
the walls and rafters, and in other ways gave himself up 
to learned ease. He was not new to literature. In his 
father’s lifetime, and at his request, he had translated the 
llieolotfia KaUmtIu of Kaymond de Sebonde, a Spanish 
schoolman. On first coming to live at Montaigne he 
edited the works of his deceased friend fitienne de la 
Boctie, who had been the comrade of his youth, who died 
early, and who, with poems of real promise, had composed 
a declamati»ry and schoolboy ish theme on re 2 )ublicanism, 
entitled the Contr' Vn^ which is one of the most over- 
estimated books in literature. But the years of his 
studious retirement were spent on a work of infinitely 
greater importance. Garrulous after a fashion, as Mon- 
taigne is, he gives us no clear idea of any original or 
definite im2)ulse leading him to WTite the famous Essays, 
It is very probable that if they were at first intended to 
ha\'e any special form at all it was that of a table-book 
or journal, such as was never more commonly kept than 
in the IGth century. But the author must have been 
more or less conscious of an order existing in the disorder 
of his thoughts, and this may have induced him to keep 
them ajiart in chapters, or at least under chapter-headings, 
and at the same time not to cut them up into mere pemks. 
It is certainly very noticeable that the earlier essays, those 
of the first two books, differ from the later in one most 
striking point, in that of length. Speaking generally, the 
essays of the third book average fuUy four times the 
lengtii of those of the other two. This of itself would 
suggest a difference in the system of composition. For 
the present, however, we may confine ourselves to the first 


two books. These appeared in 1580, when their author 
was forty-seven years old. 

They contain, as at present published, no less than ninety-three 
essays, besides an exceedingly long apology for the already-men- 
tioned Baymond Sebonde, which amounts to about a quarter of the 
whole in bulk, and diifeni curiously fi*om its companious in matter 
no less than in scale, ^e book begins with a snort avis (addrm 
to the reader), owning with the well-known words, C’est icy un 
livre de bon foy lecteur,*' and sketching in a few lively sentences 
the character of meditative egotism which is krat up throughout 
His sole object, the author says, is to leave for hiis and 

relations a mental portrait of himself, defects and all ; he caret 
neither for utility nor fame. The essays then begin without any 
attempt to explain or classify their subiecta Their titles are of the 
most diverse character. Sometimes they are proverbial sayings, or 
moral adages, such as ; **Par divers moyeus on arrive k parellle nn’*, 

** Qu’il ne faut juger de notre heur qu’ajjr^ la mort ”, “ Le profit de 
Ton est lo dommage de Taultre. ” Sometimes they are headed like the 
chapters of a treatise on ethics : “ Be la tristosse ”, * ' De Toisivet^ ”, 
*'De la peur”, **Bo Tamitie.” Sometimes a fact of some sort 
which has awaked a train of associations in . the mind of the writer 
serves as a title, such as: est puni de s’opiniastrer k une place 

sans raison ”, * ^ De la bataille do Droux ”, &c. Occasionally the titlea 
seem to be deliberately fantastic, as : Dcs puces ”, ** Do Tusafi^ de 
se vestir. ” Sometimes, though not very often, the sections are in no 
proper sense essays, but merely commonplace book entries of singular 
facts or quotations with hardly any comment. These point to 
the haphazard or indirect origin of them which has been already 
suggested. But generally the essay-character — that is to say, the 
discussion of a special point, it may be with wide digressions and 
divergences — displays itself. Tlie digressions are indeed constant, 
and sometimes nave the appearance of being absolutely wilful. 
The nominal title, oven when most strictly observed, is rarely more 
than a starting-point ; and, though the brevity of these first essays 
for the most jiart prevents the author fiom journeying very far, ho 
contrives to get to the utmost range of his tether. Quotations are 
very frequent. Those arc the principal external oharacteristics of 
the book ; its internal spiiit had better be treated when it can he 
spoken of com]>letoly. 

Between the publication of the first two books of essays 
in 1580 and the publication of the third in 1588, Mon- 
taigne’s life as distinguished from his writings becomes 
somewhat better known, and somewhat more interesting. 
Ho had, during the eight years of comi) 08 ition of his first 
volume, visited Paris occasionally and travelled for health 
or pleasure to Cauterets, Eaux Chaudes, and elsewhere. 
Charles IX., apparently, had made him one of his gentle- 
men in ordinary, and perhai)8 conferred on him the order 
of St Michael. The fiercest period of the religious wars, 
save that yetted come of the League, jmssed over him with- 
out banning him, though not without subjecting him to- 
some risks. But his health grew worse and worse, and he 
was tonnented by stone and gravel. He accordingly re- 
solved to journey to the baths of Lucca. Late in the 18tb 
century a journal was found in the chateau of Montaigne,, 
giving an account of this journey, and it was published in 
1774; part of it is written in Italian and part dictated 
in French, the latter being for the most part the^ work 
of a secretary or servant, ‘\^atever may be the biographi- 
cal value of this work, which lias rarely been reprinted 
with the Essays themselves, it is almost entirely destitute 
of literary interest. Written, moreover, according to ita 
own showing merely for the author’s own eye, it contains, 
abundance of details as to the medicinal effect of the 
various baths which he visited, details which may be said 
to be superflugus to a medical reader, and disgusting tj. 
any other. The course of the journey was first north- 
wards to Plombieres, then by Basel to Augsburg and 
Munich, then through Tyrol to Verona and Padua in Italy* 
Montaigne visited most of the famous cities of the north 
and centre, staying five months at Borne, and finally * 
establishing himMlf at the baths of Lucca for nearly as 
long a time. There he received news of his election as 
mayor of Bordeaux, and after some time journeyed home- 
wards. The tour contains much minute information about 
roads, food, travelling, Ac., but the singular condition in 
which it exists, and the absence of a really good critical 
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edition hitherto, make it rather difficult to use it as a 
document. The freak of writing part of it in a strange 
dl^g-ltaliaii is not uncharacteristic of Montaigne, but the 
words of his last and best editors, MM. Courbet and 
Boyer, who speak of the letters as “ Tunique complement 
des essais,*’ seem to indicate that they are not of those 
who accept the published Voyage cvs authentic. Of the 
fact of the journey there is no doubt whatever. 

Montaigne (as was not unnatural in a man of his tempera- 
ment, •who had for some years, if not for the greater part 
of his life, lived solely to please himself) was not altogether 
delighted at his election to the mayoralty, which promised 
him two. years of responsible if not very hard work. The 
memory of his father, however, and the commands of the 
king, which seem to have been expressed in a manner rather 
stronger than a mere formal conhrmation, induced him to 
accept it ; and he seems to have discharged it neither better 
nor worse than an average magistrate. Indeed, he gave 
sufficient satisfaction to the citizens to be re-elected at the 
close of his term, and it may be suspected that the honour 
of the position, which was really one of considerable dignity 
and importance, was not altogether indifferent to him. 
Unfortunately, it cannot be said that nothing in his office 
became him like the leaving of it, for it was at the close 
of his second tenure that he gave the only sign of the 
demoralizing effect which is sometimes alleged by severe 
moralists to come of the half epicurean, half sceptical philo- 
sophy which he undoubtedly professed, It was his business, 
if not exactly liis duty, to preside at the formal election of 
his successor, the marechal de Matignon ; but there was a 
severe pestilence in Bordeaux, and Montaigne writes to the 
jurats of that town, in one of the few undoubtedly authentic 
letters which we possess, to the effect that lie will leave 
them to judge whether his presence at the election is so 
necessary as to make it worth his while to expose himself 
to the danger of going into the town in its then condition, 
** which is specially dangerous for men coming from a good 
air as he does.” That is to say, the chief magistrate of one 
of the greatest towns in France not only declined to visit 
it because of sickness prevailing there, but had left it to 
itself at a time when nearly half the population perished, 
and when, according to the manners of the age, civil dis- 
turbance was almost sure to follow accordingly. Attempts 
have been made to justify Montaigne, and it may be at 
least said that he at no time pretended to unselfish heroism ; 
but it is to be feared that the facts and the inference drawn 
from them admit of no dispute. At the least, Montaigne’s 
conduct must be allowed to contrast very little to his 
advantage with that of Rotrou in the next century under 
somewhat similar circumstances though in a position of 
much less responsibility. It may, however, be urged in 
Montaigne’s favour that the general circumstances of the 
time, where theyMid not produce reckless and foolhardy 
daring, almost necessarily produced a somewhat excessive 
caution. The League was on the point of attaining its 
greatest power ; the extreme Calvinist and Navorrese party, 
on the other side, was (as may be seen in Agrippa d’Aubign^) 
no less fanatical than the League itself, and the salvation 
of France seemed to lie in the third party of politiques^ or 
;^rimmer8, to which Montaigne belonged. The capital 
motto of this party was that of the Scotch saying, “ Jouk 
and let the jaw gang by,” and the continual habit of parry- 
ing and avoiding political dangers might be apt to extend 
itself to dangers other than political. However this may 
j>e, Montaigne had difficulty enough during this turbulent 
period, all the more so from his neighbourhood to the chief 
haunts and possessions of Henry of Navarre. He was 
able, however, despite the occupations of his journey, his 
mayoralty, and the pressure of civil war and pestilence, 
which was not confined to the town, to continue his essay 


writing, and in 1588, after a visit of some length to Pa^ 
the third book of the Eeeaye was published, together with 
the former ones considerably revised. The new essays, m 
has been remarked, differ strikingly from the older ones in 
respect of length ; there being only one which confines 
itself to the average of those in the first two books. The 
whimsical unexpectedness of the titles, moreover, reappears 
in but two of them ; “ Des coches ” and “ Des boiteiuc.” 
They are, however, identical with the earlier ones in spirit, 
and make with them a harmonious whole — a book which 
has hardly been second in influence to any of the modern 
world. 

This influence is almost equally remarkable in point of matter 
and in ]x>int of form, as regards the subsequent history of thought 
and as regards the subsequent history of literature. The latter aspect 
may be ^en first Montaigne is one of the few great writers who 
have not only perfected but have also invented a Hterary form. 
The essay as he gave it had no forerunner in modern literature, and 
no direct ancestor in the literature of classical times. It is indeed 
not improbable that it owes something to the body of tractates by 
different authors and of different dates, which goes under the name 
of Plutarch's and it also bears some resemblance to the 

miscellaneous work of Lucian. Hut the resemblance is in both cases 
at most that of suggestion. The peculiar desultoriness and tenta- 
tive character of the essay proper were alien to the orderly chai'acter 
of the Greek mind, os were also its garrulity and the tendency which 
it has rather to reveal the idiosyncrasy of the writer than to deal in 
a systematic manner with the peculiarities of the subject It has 
been suggested that the fonn which the essays assumed was in a 
way accidental, and this of itself precludes the idea of a definite 
model even if such a model could found. Beginning with the 
throwing together of a few stray thoughts and quotations linked 
by a community of subject, the author by degrees acquires more 
and more certainty of hand, until he produces such masterpioces of 
apparent desultoriness and real unity as the essay Sur des vers de 
Virgile.” In matter of style and lan^piago Montaigne's position is 
equally im^)ortant, but the ways which led him to it are more 
clearly traceable. His favourite author was beyond all doubt Plu> 
tarch, and his own explicit confession makes it undeniable that 
Plutarch’s translator Amyot was his master in point of vocabulary, 
and (so far as he took any lessous in it) of style. Amyot was 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable writers of French in 
the 16th century, and to him more than to any one else is due 
the beauty of the iirose style which marked the second half of 
that century, a style which, though unequal and requiring to be 
modified for general use, is at its best the very flower of the lan- 
guage. Montaigne, however, followed With the ^rfect independence 
that characterized him. He was a contemporary of Bonsard, and 
his first essays wore published when the innovations of the PI4iade 
had fully established themselves. He adopted them to a great 
extent, but with much discrimination, and ne used his own judg- 
ment in Latinizing when he pleased. In the same way he retain^ 
archaic and provincial words with a good deal of freedom, but by 
no means to excess. In the arranj^mont as in the selection of his 
language he is equally original. There is little or no trace in him 
of the interminaole sentence which is the drawback of earlv prose 
in all languages when it has to deal with anything more dimcult 
to manage than mere narrative. He has not the excessive classicism 
of style which mars even the fine prose of Calvin, and which makes 
that of some of Calvin’s followers intolerably stiff. As a rule he is 
careless of definitely rhythmical cadence, though his sentences are 
always pleasant to the ear. But the principal characteristic of 
Montaijpie’s prose stylo is its remarkable ease and flexibility. These 
peculiarities, calculated in themselves to exercise a salutary influ- 
ence on a language as yet somewhat undisciplined, acquired by 
accident an importance of an extraordinary kind. A few years 
after Montaigne’s death a great revolution, as is generally known, 
passed over French. The criticism of Malherbe, followed by the 
I establishment of the Academy, the minute mmmatical censures of 
Vaugelas, and the severe literary censorship of Boileau turned 
French in less than three-quarters of a century ffom one of the 
freest languams in Europe to one of the most restricted. The 
Latinisms and Oreecisms of the Pl^iade were tabooed at the same 
time with the most picturesque expressions of the older tongue. 
The efforts of the reformers were directed aWe aU things to weed 
and to refine, to impose additional difficulties in the way of writing 
exquisitely, at the same time that, by holding out a strictly-defined 
model, they assisted persons of little genius and imagination to 
write tolerably. During this revolution only two writers of older 
date held their ground, and those two were Rabelais and Montaime, — 
Montaigne being of his nature more generally readable than J^be- 
lais. The Esmye^ the popularity of which no academic censorship 
could touch, thus kept before the eyes of the 17th and 18th cen- 
tnriet a treasury of French in which every generation could behold 
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tli« riches of their ancestors. The study of them influenced all the 
great prose writers of France, and they could not fail to be influ- 
enced m the direction which it was most important that they should 
take by the racy phrase, the quaint and picturesque vocabulary, 
and the unconstrained constractions of Montaigne. 

It would be im}^)OSsiblo, however, for the stoutest defender of the 
importance of form in literature to assign the chief part in Mon- 
tai^e*s influence to stvle. It is the method or rather the manner 
of thinking of which that style is the prment which has in reality 
oxerci^ influence on the world. Like all writers except Shake- 
speare, Montaigne thoroughly and completely exhibits the intellec- 
tual and moral complexion of his own time. When he reached man- 
hood the French Renaissance (which was perhaps on the W'hole the 
most characteristic examine of that phenomenon, the religious 
element being neither in excess as it was in England and Germany, 
nor in defect as it had been in Italy) was at high water, and the turn 
of the tide was bemnning. Rabelais, who died when Montaigne was 
still in early manhood, exhibits the earlier and risi^ spirit, though 
he needs to be completed on the poetical side. The Renaissance 
had, as all revolts a^inst authority must have, a certain sceptical 
element, but it w*as not at flrst by any means eminently scepticaL 
Despite the half ironical, half warning termination of ParUagrueL 
an immense confidence and delight, as of tlie invader of a promised 
land, fills the uages of Rabelais. He rejoices in his strength, in his 
knowledge, in nis freedom, in the pleasures of the flesh and the spirit. 
With Montaigne begins the a^ of disenchantment By the time 
at least when he began to meditate his essays in the retirement of 
his country house it was tolerably certain that no golden age was 
about to return. The Reformation had brought not peace but a 
sword, and the Calvinists were as intolerant as the Catholics. The 
revival of learning had, whatever its benefits, merely changed the 
outward guise of pedants instead of extirpating p^antry. The 
art of printing had multiplied rubbish as well as valuable matter. 
The discovery of America had brought ruin to the discovered, and 
disease and discord to the discoverers. The horrors of a disputed 
succession were already threatening France. These things were 
enough to make thoughtful men dubious about the blessings of 
progress and reform ; but the extreme dissoluteness which charac- 
terized the private life of the time also brought about its natural 
result of satiety. Physical science had hardly yet emerged to occupy 
some active minds ; scholasticism was dead, while Bacon and Des- 
cartes had not arisen ; nothing like a theory of politics had been 
evolved, though Bodin and a few others were feeling after one. As 
the earlier Renaissance had specially occupied itself with the prac- 
tical business and pleasures of life, so the later Renaissance ^mlly 
mused on the vanity of this business and these pleasures. The pre- 
disposing circumstances which affected Montaigne were thus likely 
to incline him to scepticism, to ethical musings on the vanity of life 
and the like. But to all this there had to be added the peculiarity 
of his 0W71 temperament This w^as a decidedly complicated one, 
and neglect of it has led some readers to adopt a more positive idea 
of Montaigne’s scepticism than is fully justified by all the facts. The 
municipality of Rome has put up a tablet on the house occupied 
by Montaigne during his visit there, which sjioaks of him as a 
“founder of the new philosophy.” In Italian mouths at the 
present day this is equivalent to an assertion that Montaigne was 
an enemy of Christianity. No assumption can be more gratuitous 
or less borne out by the text of his works and the reasonable 
inferences to be drawn from them. The attitude which he assumed 
was no doubt ophectic and critical chiefly. He decorated his study 
at Montaigue with iii.scriptions (still, by dint of accidental 
preservation and restoration not accidental, legible there), most of 
which are of the most pessimist and sceptical character. Eccle- 
siastes, Ecclesiasticus, Horace, Lucretius, Sextus Empiricus, the 
fragments of the Greek dramatists and philosophers, are ransacked 
for epigraj)h8 indicating the vanity of human reason, human wishes, 
human belief, human thoughts and actions of every kind. In one 
curious essay (if indeed it is to be called an essay), the “ Apologie 
de Raymonu Sebonde,” he has apparently amused himsen with 
gathering together, in the shape of quotations as well as of re- 
flexions, all that can be said against certainty in ecsthetics as well as 
in dogmatics. But the general tenor of the essays is in complete 
contrast with this sceptical attitude, at least in its more decided 
form, and it is worth notice that the motto “ Que scai-je ,? ” does not 
appear on the title page till after the writer’s death, the general 
disposition, moreover, inanifested in these famous writings u very 
1 m from being determinedly Pyrrhonist or despairingly misanthro- 
pic. Montaigne is far too much occupied about all sorts of the 
minutest details of human life to make it for a moment admissible 
that he remrded that life as a whole but as smoke and vapour. 
He is muen too curious of the varieties of belief, and too keenly 
interested in following them out, to leave himself in peril of the 
jharge that all belief was to him a matter of indiflerence. The 
'eiion of the misapprehension of him which is current is due very 
nainly to the &ct he was eminently a humorist in the midst 
of a people to whom, since his time, humour has been nearly un- 
known. But there is more than this. Hie humorist as a recog- 


nized mus almost always passts into the aatiriat The temper 
which has been admirably dwned as thinking in Jeat while feelmg 
in earnest naturally throws itself into oppoStion, though it may 
not always take the irreconcilable form of the opposition of Swift 
Perhaps the only actual parallel to Montaigne in literature is Lamb. 
There are diflferences between them, arising naturally snough 
from diflerenoes of temperament and experience ; but l!oth agree 
in their attitude— 4in attitude which is aceptical without being 
nemtive, and humorist without being satiric. There is hardly any 
writer in whom the human comedy ^pears treated with such 
completeness as it is in Montaigne. There is discernible in his 
essays no attempt to map out a complete plan, and then to fill 
up its outlines. But in the desultory and haphazard fashion 
which distinguishes him thej’e are few parts of life on which he 
does not touch. The exceptions are chiefly to be found in the 
higher and more poetical strains of feeling to which the humorist 
temperament lends itself with reluctance and distrust, though it 
by no means excludes them. The French disposition, by a change 
which has never been sufficiently accounted for, and of which the 
most accurate examination of documents fails fully to detect the 
reason, had become, after being strongly idealist in the earlier Middle 
Ages, absolutely positive in the later, and from this positiveness it 
has never since quite freed itself. This positiveness is already notice- 
able in Rabelais ; it becomes more noticeable still in Montaigue. He 
is always charming, but he is rarely inspiring, except in a very few 
passages where the sense of vanity and nothingness possesses him 
-with unusual stremri^h. As a general rule, an aMoeable grotesque 
of the affairs of lire (a grotesque which never loses hold of good 
taste sufficiently to bo called burlesque) occupies him. There is a 
kind of anticipation of the scientific spirit in the careful zeal with 
which he picks up odd aspects of mankind, and comments upon 
them as he places them in his museum. Such a temperament is 
most pleasantly shown when it is least personal. The letter to 
the Bordeaux jurats does not, as has been said, show Montaigue 
in his best li^ht, nor does another letter to his wife, in wluch 
he condoles with her on the death of one of their children in a 
strain which must have drawn from any woman of sensibility and 
spirit a torrent of indignant tears. But what is almost offensive 
in immediate and private relationships becomes not only toler- 
able but delightful in the imi»ersonal and irresjwjnsible relationship 
of author to reader. A dozen generations of men have rejoiced in 
the ^ntle irony with which Montaigne handles the ludicrum hu- 
mani amulif in the quaint felicity of nis selection of oxamjfies, and 
in the real though sometimes fantastic wisdom of his comment on 
his selections. 

^ Montaigne did not very long survive the completion of 
his book. His sojourn at Paris for the purpose of getting 
it printed was by no means uneventful, and on his way he 
stayed for some time at Blois, where he met De Thou, In 
Paris itself he had a more disagreeable experience, being 
for a short time committed to the Bastille by the Leaguers, 
as a kind of hostage, it is said, for a member of their party 
who had been arrested at Rouen by Henry of Navarre. 
But he was in no real danger. He was well known to 
and favoured by both Catherine de* Medici and the Guises, 
and was very soon released. In Paris, too, at this time he 
made a whimsical but pleasant friendship. Marie le Jars, 
Demoiselle de Goumay, one of the most learned ladies of 
the 16 th and 17 th centuries, had conceived such a venera- 
tion for the author of the Essays that, though a very 
young girl and connected with many noble familiei$^, she 
travelled to the capital on purpose to make his acquaint- 
ance. He gave her the title of his “fille d*allianco** 
(adopted daughter), which she bore proudly for the rest 
of her long life. She lived far into the 17th century, and 
became a character and something of a laughing-stock to 
the new generation; but her services to Montaigne's literary 
memory were, as will be seen, great. Of his other friends 
in these last yijars of his life the most important were* 
Etienne Pasquier and Pierre Charron. The latter, indeed, 
was more than a friend, he was a disciple ; and Montaigne, 
just as he had constituted Mademoiselle de Goumay his 
‘‘fiUe d'alliance," bestowed on Charron the rather curious 
compliment of desiring that he should take the arms of the 
family of Montaigne. It has been thought from these two 
facts, and from an expression in one of the later essays, 
that the marriage of his daughter L^nore had not turned 
out to his satisfaction. But family affection, except towards 
his father, was by no means Montaigne's strongest point. 
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Not much ia known of him in these later years, and 
^deed, despite the laborious researches of many bio- 
paphers, of whom one, Br Fayen, has never been excelled 
in persevering devotion, it cannot be said that the 
amount of available information about Montaigne is large 
at any time of his life. It would seem that &e essayist 
had returned to his old life of^study and meditation 
and working up his Essays, No new ones were found 
aftOT Jiis death, but many iterations and insertions. His 
various maladies grew worse ; yet they were not the direct 
cause of his death. He was attacked with quinsy, which 
rapidly brought about paralysis of the tongue, and he died 
on the 11th of September 1592, under circumstances which, 
as Pasquier reports them, completely disprove any intention, 
at least on his part, of displaying anti-Christian or anti- 
Catholic leanings. Feeling himsefi on the point of death, 
he summoned divers of his friends and neighbours to his 
chamber, had mass said before him, and endeavoured to 
raise himself and assume a devotional attitude at the 
elevation of the host, dying almost immediately afterwards. 
He was buried, though not till some months after his 
death, in a church in Bordeaux, which after some vicissi- 
tudes became the chapel of the College. During the 
Kevolution the tomb and, as it was supposed, the coffin 
were transferred with much pomp to the town museum ; 
but it was discovered that the wrong coffin had been taken, 
and the whole was afterwards restored to its old position. 
Montaigne^s widow survived him, and his daughter left pos- 
terity which became merged in the noble houses of Segur 
and Lur-Saluces. But it does not appear that any male 
representative of the family survived, and the chateau is 
not now in the possession of any descendant of it. 

When Mademoiselle de Gouruay heard of the death of Mon- 
tairao she undertook with her mother a visit of ceremony and con- 
dolence to the widow, which had important results for literature. 
Madame de Montaigne gave her a copy of the edition of 1588, 
annotated copiously ; at the same time, apparently, she bestowed 
another copy, also annotated by the author, on the convent of the 
Feuillants in Bordeaux, to which the church in which his remains 
lay was attached. Mademoiselle de Gournay thereupon set to work 
to ])roduce a new and final edition with a zeal ana energy which 
would have done credit to any editor of any date. She herself 
worked with her own copy, inserting the additions, marking the 
alterations, and translating all the quotations. But when she had 
got this to press she sent the proofs to Bordeq^x, where a poet of 
some note, Pierre de Brach, revised them with the other annotated 
copy. The edition thus produced lias with justice jmssod as the 
standard even in preference to those which appeared in the author’s 
lifetime. Unluckily, Mademoiselle de Gournuy’s original does not 
wpear to exist, and her text was said, until the appearance of MM. 
Courbet and Royer’s edition, to have been somewhat wantonly 
corrupted, especially in the imiK)rtant i)oint of spelling. The 
Feuillants copy is in existence, being the only manuscript or partly 
manuscript authority for the text. It was edited in 1803 by 
Naigeon, Ike disciple of Diderot ; hut, according to later inquiries, 
conSflerable liberties were taken with it. The first edition of 1680, 
with the various reafiings of two others which appeared during the 
author’s lifetime, was reprinted by MM. Dezeimoris and Burck- 
hausen. Hitherto the edition of 1^ Clerc (8 vols., Paris, 1826'28) 
and in a more compact form that of Louandre (4 vols., I’aris, 1854) 
have been the most useful. The edition, however, of MM. Courl)et 
and Royer, which ia based on that of 1696, will undoubtedly be the 
standara ; but, though the text is complete (Paris, Lcmerre, 1878- 
1877), the fifth volume, containing the biograph^and all the editorial 
apparatus, has unluckily yet (1883) to make its appearance. The 
sBOitions of Montaigne in Franco and elsewhere, £ftia the w'orks upon 
him during the past three centuries, are innumerable. His influence 
upon his successors has already been hinted at, and cannot here 
be traced in detail In one case, however, — that of Pascal — it is of 
sufficient importance to deserve mention. Pascal, who has left a 
special disconrse on Montaigne, was evidently profoundly influenced 
^ him, and the attitude towards his teacher is an interesting one. 
The sceptical method of the essayist is at once tempting and terrible 
to him. He accepts it in so mr as it demolishes the claims of 
human reason and heathen philosophy, but evidently dreads it in 
so far as it is susceptible of being turned iminst religion itself. In 
England Montaigne was early popular. It was long supposed that 
the autograph of Shakespeare in a copy of Flono's translation 
showed w study of the Essays* The autograph has been disputed, 
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but divers passages, and especially one in Ths Tsmmd, show 
at first or second hand the poet was acquainted with the es»ym. 
Towards the latter end of the 17th century, Cotton, the frie^ of 
Isaac Walton, executed a complete translanon, which, though not 
extraordinarily faithfhl, possesses a good deal of rough vigour. It 
has been frequently reprinted with additions and alterations. The 
most noteworthy critical handling of the subject in EngUrii is 
! unquestionably Emerson’s in JUpr^eniative Jfen, (O. SA.) 

MONTALEMBEKT, Charles Forbes de (1810-1870), 
historian, was bom on 29th May 1810. The family was 
i a very ancient one, belonging to Poitou, or rather to 
Angoumois. Direct descent is said to be provable to the 
I 13^ century, and charters and other documents carry the 
history of the house two centuries further back. For some 
generations before the historian the family had been dis- 
tinguished, not merely in the army, but .for scientific attain- 
ments. Montalembert’s father, Bend, emigrated, fought 
under Condd, and subsequently served in the English 
army. He married a Miss Forbes, and his eldest son 
Charles was bom at Lo::don. At the liestoration Bend 
de Montalembert returned to France, was raised to the 
peerage in 1819, and became ambassador to Sweden (where 
Charles received much of his education) in 1826. He died 
a year after the overthrow of the legitimate monarchy, 
diaries de Montalembert was too young to take his seat 
as a jieer (twenty-five being the necessary age), but he 
retained other rights ; and this, combined with his literary 
and intellectual activity, made him a person of some 
importance. He had eagerly entered into the somewhat 
undefined plans of Lameimais and Lacordaire for the 
establishment of a school of Liberal Catholicism, and he 
co-operated with them, both in the Avenir (see Lamsn- 
NAis, vol. xiv. pp. 239, 240) and in the practical endeavour, 
which absorlied some of the best energies of France at the 
time, to break through the trammels of the system of state 
education. This latter scheme first brought Montalembert 
into notice, as he was formally charged with unlicensed 
teaching. He claimed the right of trial by his peers, and 
made a notable defence, of course with a deliberate intention 
of protest. His next most remarkable act was his participa- 
tion in the famous jiilgrimage to Borne of his two friends. 
'This step, as is well known, proved useless to mitigate the 
measures which private intrigues, and j)orhap8 a not alto- 
gether injudicious instinct, prompted the Boman curia to 
take against the Aventr and the doctrines of its promoters. 
Montalembert, however, submitted dutifully to the ency- 
clical of June 1835, and only devoted himself more 
assiduously to the work on which he was engaged, the 
Zt/e of St Elizaheth of Hungary, This appeared in 1836. 

It displayed Montalembert’s constant literary characteristics, 
and, though inferior to Les Moines (Z Occident in research 
and labour, is perhaps superior to it as a work of art. 
The famous speech by which Montalembert is best known, 

— ^^Nous sommes les fils des crois^s et jamais nous ne re- 
culerons devant les fils de Voltaire ”, expresses, or at least 
indicates, his attitude not insufficiently. He was an ardent 
student of the Middle Ages, but his mediaeval enthusiasm 
was strongly tinctured with religious sentiment, and at the 
I same time by no means connected with any affection for 
despotism. Montalembert still clung to his early liberalism, 
and he made himself conspicuous during the reign of Louis 
Philippe by his protests against the restrictions imposed 
on the liberty of the press, besides struggling for freedom 
in national education. Tke party which he represented, 
or rather which he strove to found, was by no means wholly 
Legitimist at heart, and at the downfall of Louis Philippe 
Montalembert had no difficulty in accepting the republic * 
and taking, when elected, a seat in ^e assembly. He 
had not a little to do with the support given by France to 
the pope. As he had accepted the republic, he was not 
disinclined to accept the empire ; but the measures which 
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followed the ayu/p d!H(xt disgusted him, though he still sat 
in the chamber, A defeat in 1857 put an end to his 
parliamentaiy appearances. • He was still, however, recog- 
nised as one of the most formidable of the moderate 
opponents of the empire, and he was repeatedly prosecuted 
for anti-imperialist letters and pamphlets. In the ten 
years between 1840 and 1850 he had written little but 
political pamphlets, but after the establishment of the 
empire, and especially after he lost his seat in the chamber, 
he became more prominent as an author. Even before 
this he had produced a volume on the Avenir Politiq^ de 
VAiigleterre (1855), and another on Pie IX. et Lord P^mer- 
eton (1856), besides numerous articles and pamphlets, the 
chief ol which were perhaps line Nation [Polandj tfn. Dmily 
and VPglise LUtre dans VPtat Libre. 

His great work, the fruit of many years’ labour, did not 
appear till he was fifty years old, and ten years before his 
death, which occurred before its completion. Les Moinee 
^Occident depuie St BenoU juaqu^d St Bernard has some 
of the peculiar drawbacks which have characterized almost 
all historical work of any literary pretensions during the 
present generation. It is planned on too large a scale, 
and executed with too much regard to profusion of pictur- 
esque detail and abundance of fiuent argument on points 
which the writer has at heart. Its best passages are inferior 
to the best of a younger writer of very diflferent opinions 
though not dissimilar style and temperament — M. Ernest 
Renan \ but it is a work of great interest and value. 

Montalembert, who had married Mademoiselle de Merode, 
sister of one of Pius IX. ’s ministers, but who had no male 
offspring, died in March 1870, the year so fatal to France. 
His health had long been very bad, and was understood 
to have suffered from the chagrins attending his exclusion 
from political life and the defeat of most of his plans. 
Since his death his works have appeared in a complete 
edition. They have, regarded from the literary point of 
view, many of the faults of their time. A voluminous ^nd 
i^gorous writer, Montalembert was more of a journalist, a 
pamphleteer, and an orator than of a man of letters properly 
so called. His talents were diffused rather than concen- 
trated, and they were much occuj)ied on merely ephemeral 
topics. But of picturesque eloquence in a fiuent and rather 
facile kind he was no inconsiderable representative. 

MONTALVAN, Juan Peeez de (1602-1638), Spanish 
dramatist and writer of fiction, was the son of the king’s 
bookseller, and was bom at Madrid in 1602. At the early 
age of seventeen he became a licentiate in theology, and in 
1626, after entering the })riesthood, he received a notarial 
appointment in connexion with the Inquisition. His 
overtasked brain succumbed under the numerous literary 
labours he imposed on it, and ho died when only thirty- 
six years old (25th June 1638). 

In 1624 he published eight prose tales (Suceaosy prodigios en 
amor, en ochonovelaa ejeinjRarcs)^ one of which, ‘‘The Disastrous 
Friendship,” has been characterized by Ticknor as one of the best 
in the language. This, as well as a subsequent volume of stories 
{Para todos: Exemploa morales^ humanoa y divinoa^ 1638), was fre- 
quently reprinted. His last prose writing was a popular panegyric 
on his lately deceased friend and master Lope de Vega {Farm p6a- 
tnirui de Lope de Vega^ 1638), whom he almost rivalled in dramatic 
productiveness, and whose conventional manner, fiimsiness in con- 
struction, and carelessness in execution he too closely followed. 
The first volume of his collected Comediaa appeared in 1638, the 
second in 1689. On the Spanish stage they were in greag|; request, 
and Montalvan’s repute led inferior writers in some cases to borrow 
his name. His dramas are distinctly superior to his Autos sacra- 
mentales,” but even of the former the tragedy Loa Amantea de 
Teruel is the only one that lias enjoyed permanent ponularity. 

» See Ticknor, Bist. of Span, Lit,^ vol. ii. (1863). 

MONTANA, one of the north-western Territories of 
the United States, is limited on the N. by British Columbia, 
on the E. by Dakota, on the S. by Wyoming and Idaho, 
and on the W. by Idaho. Its boundc^es, as established 
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by statute, are as follows on the N., the 49th parallel ; 
on the R, the 27th meridian west of Washington, or thp. 
104th west of Greenwich ; on the S, and W. the boun- 
dary follows the 45th parallel from the 27th meridian west 
to the 34th meridian west, then turns south along the 
latter meridian to its point of intersection with the conti- 
nental watershed, thence along the crest-line of this water- 
shed westward and north-westward until it reaches the 
Bitter-root Mountains; it then follows the crest oj[ this 
range north-westward to the point where it is cross^ by 
the 39th meridian west, which it follows north to the line (rf 
British Columbia. The total area is about 146,080 square 
miles — an approximate estimate, as the boundaiy along the 
continental watershed and the Bitter-root Mountains has 
not been exactly surveyed. The average elevation above 
sea-level has been estimated at 3900 feet. 

Topographically, Montana may be separated into two 
great divisions — that of the plains comprising the. eastern 
two-thirds, and that of the mountains comprising the 
western portion. The former, a monotonous rolling ex- 
panse, broken only by the beds of the few streams which 
traverse it, and by a few small groups of hills, extends over 
nine degrees of longitude in a gentle uniform slope, rising 
from 2000 feet above the sea at the eastern boundary to 
4000 at the base of the Rocky Moimtains. Except along the 
streams and upon the scattered groups of hills, this section 
is entirely devoid of forest-growth of any kind. Vegetation 
is limited to the bunch grasses, artemisia, and cactL The 
grasses are the most abundant and luxuriant near the 
mountains, where the rainfall is greatest. The mountain 
section, comprising the western third of the Territory, is 
composed, in general terms, of a succession of ranges and 
valleys running very uniformly somewhat in a north-west 
and south-east direction. The mountains vary in height 
from 8000 to 10,000, even in isolated cases reaching 
11,000 feet, with mountain-passes 6000 to 8000 feet above 
the sea. Towards the north the ranges become almost 
continuous, forcing the streams into long and circuitous 
courses in order to disentangle themselves from the maze 
of mountains, while, on the other hand, the ranges of the 
south-western part of the Territory are much broken, afford- 
ing numerous low passes and water-gaps. 

In the mountainous part of the Territory are the head- 
waters of the Missouri (Atlantic basin) and Clark’s Fork of 
the Columbia (^Pacific basin). The former rises in the 
south-west of the territory in three large branches, the 
Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin, which meet at the foot 
of the Gallatin valley at a point known as the Three 
Forks of the Missouri.” Here the Missouri is a good-sized 
stream, fordable with difficulty even when the current is 
lowest. From this point to its mouth navigation is , pos- 
sible when the stream is not below ita<mean height; it 
is interrupted only at the Great Falls of the Missouri, near 
Fort Benton, above which, however, it is practically little 
used for navigation. Its other principal tributaries in its 
upper course are the Sun, Teton, Marias, Musselshell, and 
Milk rivers, all of which vary much in size with the season, 
— the last two being nearly or quite dry near their mouths 
in the fall of thq year. The Yellowstone, one of the most 
important tributaries of the Missouri, has nearly all its 
course in Montana, and is navigable for small steamers as 
far as the Crow Agency, except when the water is low. 
Clark’s Fork of the Columbia is formed by the junction of 
the Flathead and the Missoula or Hellgate river. The 
former rises in the mountains of British Columbia and 
flows nearly south through Flathead Lake to its point of 
junction with the Missoula, The latter rises opposite the 
Jefferson river and flows north-westward, receiving on its 
way several large affluents. Below the point of junction 
of these streams, Clark’s Fork flows north-west along the 
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base of the Bitter-root Mountains into Idaho. This stream 
is very rapid, and is not navigable. Its course, as well as 
those of most of its tributaries, passes through narrow 
valleys, the surrounding country being well watered and 
covered with dense forests of Coniferm, 

Otology . — Most of the mountain aref| belongs to the Eozoic and 
Silurian fomationa Along the base of l^e mountains is a Triassic 
belt of yariable width. Succeeding this is a broad area of nearly 
horumntal Cretaceous beds, follow^ by the Tertiary formation, 
whicn covers nearly one-third of the Territonr. These recent for- 
mattons are interrupted here and there by yolcanio upheavals. 

Climate . — The climate of Montana ditfers almost as greatly in 
different parts of the Territory as that of California. In the north- 
west it resembles that of the Pacific coast The westerly winds 
blowing off the Pacific do not meet with as formidable a barrier as 
farther south, and consequently are not chilled, or deprived of so 
large a propomon of their moisture. The result is that the north- 
western portion of Montana enjoys a mild temperature and a rainfall 
sufficient for the needs of agriculture. The valleys of the Kootenai, 
Flathead, Missoula, and Bitter-root can bo cultivated without irriga- 


tion with little danger of loss from drought, Farther east and ^th 
the ra^W decreases. In the valleys of the upper Missouri, ^e 
Jefferson, Madison, Gallatin, and the upper Yellowstone irrigation 
is almost eve^where requir^, as well as over the broad extent of 
the plains. Over most of the Territory the rainfidl ranges from 10 
to 16 inches annually ; in the north-western comer it nses to 26. 

The general temperature is comparatively mild for the latitude, 
the elevation above the sea being decidedly less than that of the 
average of the Bocky Mountain region. The mean annual temper- 
ature ranges from 40“ to 60“ Fahr., but the variations are very great 
and violent Frosts and snowstorms are possible during every 
month of the year, so that agriculture and stock-raising are more 
or less hazardous. On the other hand, the ordinary extremes of 
tez^rature are not so gi*eat asin more arid portions ot the country. 

Jbresto.— Throughout the Territory, as everywhere else in the 
Cordilleran region, forests follow rainfall. The plains are treeless : 
the mountain valleys about the heads of the Missouri are clothed 
only with grass and artemisia, many localities extending to a con- 
siderable height up the mountains, which are themselves timbered, 
though not heavily. In the north-western part, roughly defined 
as the drainage area of Clark's Fork, where the rainfall is somewhat 
greater, the forests become of importance. The mountains are forest- 



clad from summit to base ; and the narrower valleys are also covered, 
while the timber is of larger size and of much greater commercial 
value than elsewhere in the Territory, — the valuable timber consisting 
entirely of the various species of Coniferm^ pine, fir, cedar, &c. Of the 
broad-leaved species, willow, aspen, and cotton-wood are abundant. 

Fauna , — The native fauna is not sharply distinguished from 
that of neighbouring States and Territories. The higher latitude 
is, however, indicated by the relatively greater abundance of species 
* favouring a colder climate. The moose and the Rocky Mountain 
goat, though by no means abundant, still frequent chosen haunts 
in the mountains, — the former in the cool marshy valleys, the latter 
upon the most rugged inaccessible elevations. The block-tailed 
and mule deer, the antelope, elk, and mountain sheep are abundant, 
and the bison still ranges the plains, though in sadly reduced 
f numbers. Among Camivorm, the black and grizzly bears, mountain 
lion, lynx, wild cat, and several species of wolves are still plentiful. 

JgHevlturt and Industry . — Agriculture is dependent in most 
parts of Montana upon the supply of water furnished by the 
streams. Owing to this fact it is probable that not more than 
8 per cent, of the total area of the Territory can ever, even under 
the most economical distribution of the water-supply, be brought 
under cultivatiozL In the drainage area of Clark's Fork are 


several fine valleys containing a considerable extent of arable 
land, such as those of the Missoula, Bitter-root, Deer Lodge, Jocko, 
and Flathead. Upon the head-waters of the Missouri is also a laxge 
extent of arable land. The valleys of the J efferson and Madison also 
deserve mention. Along the eastern base of the mountains, near 
the head-waters of the Sun, Teton, and Marias rivers, are consider- 
able areas susceptible of irrigation. Below the Forks the Missouri 
flows for 76 miles through a broad vafloy, much of which can be irri- 
gated ; below Fort Benton, however, the bluffs become higher and 
close in on the river. The Y ellowstone, also, after leaving the moun- 
tains, flows through a similar kind of valley, which extends with a 
few minor breaks down to the point where the river turns from an east 
to a north-east course, when it enters a country of mauvaiete terree,. 
which, except as a mausoleum of fossil remains, is utterly valueless. 

Owing to the comparatively isolated position of the Territory, 
agricultural pursuits have been limited by the demands of home 
consumption. The census of 1880 report the area in farms to oonv 
sist of 406, 688 acres, with an average of 267 acres to each farm. The 
whole is less than one-half per cent, of the entire area of the Terri- 
tory The improved land is reported as amounting to 262,611' 
acres. The following are the amounts of the principal agricultural 
products: — ^wheat, 469,688 bushels; maize, 6689 bushels; oats, 
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900,915 bushels ; barley, S9,970 bushels ; bay, 

99&484 pounds value of all farm products, $^024,928* The hve- 
•tock interest is large, and is increasing rapidly. The great extent 
of pasture afforded by the plains and the broad valleys -of toe 
mountains would seem to promise an almost unlimited extension 
of this industry in the future. Both cattle and sheep owners, 
however, labour under disadvantages as compared with the owners 
farther south. The lower temperature and heavier snows, and 
particularly the danger of great extremes of temperature, reouire 
that provision of shelter and food be made for a part or all of the 
winter season, otherwise the rancheman runs the risk of occasional 
severe losses. The census of 1880 furnishes the following statistics 
of live-stock horses, 35,114 ; mules and asses, 858 ; worldngoxen, 
936 ; milch cows, 11,308 ; other cattle, 160,148 ; sheep, 184,277 ; 
swine, 10,278 total value of live-stock, 95,151,554. 

In mineral production Montana has never taken a leading place, 
although in the early days some of the placer ground yielded well. 
The rich placers of Little Prickly Pear, Bannack, and Alder Gulch 
were quiesdy exhausted. The produce of the latter has been reported 
variously at from $25,000,000 to $40,000,000, the greater part of 
which was extracted in a few montha In the year 1879-80 
$1,805,767 worth of gold and $2,905,068 of silver were extracted, 
about three-fourths from deep mines and one-fourth from placers. 
For the year 1882 the total mineral production is reported at 
$8,004,000, of which about $1,000,000 was for copper and lead. 

—Owing largely to its remote position the population 
as well as the material prosperity of Montana nave had a slow growth 
in comparison with other more favoured portions of the west The 
population in 1880, as reported by the census, was 89,159 (28,177 
mtdes, and 10,982 females),— an increase of 90 *1 per cent over that in 
1870. There were 27, 638 natives, and 1 1, 521 of foreign birth, while 
35,885 were whites, 346 negroes or of mixed negro blood, 1765 Chinese, 
and 1663 citizen Indians. By far the greater portion of the popula- 
tion is found in the western half, upon the head- waters of the Missouri 
and Clark’s Fork. The eastern half is as yet but very sparsely settlei' 
and probably it will never sustain more than a small population. 

The Territory is divided into eleven counties, which, with their 
population in 1880, were the following : — Beaverhead, 2712 ; 
Choteau, 3058 ; Custer, 2510 ; Dawson, 180 ; Deer Lodge, 8876 ; 
QaUatin, 3648 ; Jefferson, 2464 ; Lewis and Clark, 6521 ; Madison, 
3915 ; Meagher, 2743 ; Missoula, 2587. The principal settlements 
are--Helena, the capital (3624) ; Butte, a mining town (8363) ; 
and Bozeman, in the Gallatin valley upon the iTorthem Pacific 
Bailway, which in 1880 had a population of 894 and has probably 
double that number at present (1883). 

The total number of Indians in Montana is estimated by the 
Indian office at 19,764. These are nominally congregated at five 
agencies, although in reality they roam over the entire Territory. 
'Diey are of vanous tribes, the principal of which are the Sioux, 
Crow, Blackfoot, Gros Ventre, Assinaboine, and Pend’ d’Oreille. 
Their reservations cover more than one-third of the Territory. 

OovemmttU and Finaiux , — The government of Montana is similar 
to that of the other Territories. Tne governor, secretary, chief jus- 
tice, and two associate justices are appointed by the president of the 
United States. The treasurer, auditor, and superintendent of public 
instruction are elected by the people of the Territory, as are also the 
members of the two houses or the legislature. Montana is repre- 
sented in Congress by a delegate, also elective, who lias liberty to 
take part in debate but has no vote. The Territorial debt at the 
close of 1881 was but $70,000. The amount raised by Territorial 
taxation was $93,211. 

History, — The Montana country was originally acquired by the 
United States under the l/)uisiana purchase. It became successively 
a part of Louisiana Territory, of Missouri Territory, of Nebraska 
Territoiy, and of Dakota. On 26th May 1864 it was organized 
under a Territorial government of its own, with practically its present 
boundaries. The exploration of this region commenced with the 
celebrated exp^ition of Lewis and Clark in 1803-1806. l^tween 
1850 and 1 855 it was traversed and mapped by a number of exploring 
parties, having in view the selection of trans-continental inroad 
routes. Since then numberless expeditions have examined it, and 


some systematic top 
branches of the 


! work has been done under different 
States Government The first settlers 
entered the Territory in 1861, discovered placer gold on Little 
Prickly Pear Creek, and shortly after built the city of Helena. 
Later, the placers at Bannack were discovered, and a small ‘*rush ” 
to the Territory commenced. In 1863 the rich placers at Alder 
Gulch were brought to view, and miners and adventurers swarmed 
in from all parts. Then it was that the early social history of Cali- 
fomia was repeated on a smaller scale in Montana. The lawless 
elements assumed control, and for many mouths neither life nor 
p roperty was safe. Inde^, for a time the community was in a 
^■tate or blockade ; no one with money in his possession could get 
out of the Territory. Finally, the citizens organized a “ Vigilance 
Committee*' for self-preservation, took the offensive, and after a 
short sharp struggle nd the community of its disturbing elements. 
After the exhaustion of the placers, the population demomd, owing 


to the migration of the floating mining class ; but their piaov was soon 
taken by more permanent settlers. (H. G\) 

MO^ANISM is a somewhat misleading name for mS 
movement in the 2d centi^ whic^ along with Gnos- 
ticism, occupied the most critical period in the history of 
the early church. It waS tha overthrow of Gnosticism and 
Montanism that made the Catholic ** church. The credit 
of first discerning the true significance of the Montanistio 
movement belongs to Ritschl.^ 

In this article an account will be given of the general 
significance of Montanism in relation to the history of the 
church in the 2d century, followed by a sketch of its origin, 
development, and decline. 

1. From ^e middle of the 2d century a change began 
to take place in the outward circumstances of Christianity. 
The Christian faith had hitherto been maintained in 
a few small congregations scattered over the Roman em- 
pire. These congregations were provided with only the 
most indispensable constitutional forms, neither stricter 
nor more numerous than were required by a religious 
bond resting on supernatural expectations, strict discipline, 
and brotherly love (“Corpus sumus de conscientia re- 
ligionis, de unitate disciplinse, de spei foedere”). This 
state of things passed away. The churches soon found 
numbers within their pale who stood in need of super- 
vision, instruction, and regular control The enthusiasm 
for a life of holiness and separation from the world, 
the eager outlook for the end of the world, the glad 
surrender to the gospel message, were no longer the 
infiuences by which all minds were swayed. In many 
cases sober convictions or submissive assent supplied the 
want of spontaneous enthusiasm. There were many who 
did not becomey but who werey and therefore remained, 
Christians, — too powerfully attracted by Christianity to 
abandon it, and yet not powerfully enough to have 
adopted it for themselves. Then, in addition to this, 
social distinctions asserted themselves amongst the breth- 
ren. Christians were already found in all ranks and 
occupations — in the imperial palace, among the officials, 
in the abodes of labour and the halls of learning, amongst 
slaves and freemen. Were all these to be left in their 
callings ? Should the church take the decisive step into 
the world, consent to its arrangements, conform to its 
customs, acknowledge as far as possible its authorities, 
and satisfy its requirements ? Or ought she, on the other 
hand, to remain, as she had been at first, a society of 
religious devotees, separated and shut out from the world 
by a rigorous discipline and working on it only through 
a direct propaganda? This was the dilemma that the 
church had to face in the second half of the 2d century : 
either she must commence a world-wide mission in the 
comprehensive sense by an effective entrance into Roifian 
society — renouncing, of course, her originalpeculiarities and 
exclusiveness; or, retaining these peculiarities and clinging 
to the old modes of life, she must remain a small insigni- 
ficant sect, barely intelligible to one man in a thousand, 
and utterly incapable of saving and educating nations. 
That this was the question at issue ought to obvious 
enough to us now, although it could not be clearly per- 
ceived at the time. It was natural that warning voices 
should then be raised in the church against secular 
tendencies, that the well-known counsels about the imita- 
tion of Christ should be held up in their literal strictness 
before worldly Christians, that demands should be made for 
a restoration of the old discipline and severity, and for a 
return to apostolic simplicity and purity* The church as a 
whole, however, under pressure of circumstances rather than 
by a spontaneous impulse, decided otherwise. She marched 
through the open door into the Roman state, and settled 

^ JSntstehnng dor AUkathotuchsn Kirchsy 2d ed., Bonn, 18i57. 
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down there for a long career of activity, to Ghrietianiie the 
•tate along aU its thoroT^^bifaxeB by impartu^ to it the word 
of the gospel, but at the same time leaving it everything ex- 
cept its gods. On the other hand, she furnished herself with 
everything of value that could be taken over from the world 
'mthout overstraining the elastic structure of the organisa- 
tion which she now adopted. With*the aid of its philosophy 
she crated her new Christian theology; its polity furnished 
her with the most exact constitutional forms; its juris- 
prudence, its trade and commerce, its art and industry, 
were all taken into her service; and she contrived to borrow 
some hints even from its religious worship. Thus we find 
the church in the 3d century endowed with all the resources 
which the state and its culture had to offer, entering into 
all the relationships of life, and ready for any compromise 
wUch did not affect the confession of her faith. With 
this equipment she undertook, and carried through, a world- 
mission on a grand scale. But what of those believers of 
the old school who protested in the name of the gospel 
against this secular church, and who wished to gather 
together a people prepared for their Gk)d regardless alike 
of numbers and circumstances? Why, they joined an 
enthusiastic movement which had originated amongst a 
small circle in a remote province, and had at first a merely 
local importance. There, in Phrygia, the cry for a strict 
Christian life was reinforced by the belief in a new and 
final outpouring of the Spirit, — a coincidence which has 
been observed elsewhere in church history, as, for instance, 
in the Irvingite movement. The wish was, as usual, father 
to the thought; and thus societies of “spiritual** Christians 
were formed, which served, especially in times of persecu- 
tion, as rallying-points for all those, far and near, who 
sighed for the end of the world and the txcmw e aatculo^ 
and who wished in these last days to lead a holy life. 
These zealots hailed the appearance of the Paraclete in 
Phrygia, and surrendered themselves to his guidance. In 
so doing, however, they had to withdraw from the church, 
to be known as “ Montanists,** or “ Kataphrygians,** and 
thus to assume the character of a sect. Their enthusiasm 
and their prophesyings were denounced as demoniacal; 
their expectation of a glorious earthly kingdom of Clirist 
was stigmatized as Jewish, their passion for martyrdom 
as vainglorious, and their whole conduct as hypocritical. 
Nor did they escape the more serious imputation of heresy 
on important articles of faith ; indeed, there was a disposi- 
tion to put them on the same level with the Qnostics. 
The effect on themselves was what usually follows in such 
circumstances. After their separation from the church, 
they became narrower and pettier in their conception of 
Christianity. The strict rules of conduct which in a former 
age had b^n the genuine issue of high-strung religious 
emotion were ncpw relied on as its source. Their asceticism 
degenerated into legalism, their claim to a monopoly of 
pure Christianity mcde them arrogant. As for the popular 
religion of the larger church, they scorned it as an adulter- 
ated, manipulated Christianity. But these views found 
very little acceptance in the 3d century, and in the course 
of the 4th they died out. Begardless of the scruples of 
^ her most conscientious members, and driving the most 
earnest Christians into secession and the conventicle, the 
church went on to prosecute her great mission in the 
world. And before she was able, as church of the state 
and of the empire, to call in the aid of the civil power to | 
^ suppress her adversaries the Montanistio conventicles were 
almost extinct. 

2. Such is, in brief, the position occupied by Montanism 
in the history of the ancient churcL The rise and progress 
of the movement were as follows. 

At ibe close of the reign of Antoninus Hus — ^probably 
in the year 156 (Epipli^ius) — Montanus appeared at 
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Ardaban in Phrygia, bringing revelations of the “Spirit** 
to Christendom. It is unnecessa^ seek an expla^tion 
of his appearance in the peculiarities of the Phrygian 
temperament The Christian churches had always held 
that prophecy was to be continued till the return of Chris^ 
althouglt as a matter of fact, prophets had not been pail^ 
cularly numerous. Montanus claimed to have a prophetic 
calling in the very same sense as Agabus, Judas, Silas, the 
daughters of Philip, Quadratus, and Ammia, or as Hennas 
at ^^me. At a later time, when the validity of the Mon- 
tanistic prophecy was call^ in question in ^e interest of 
the church, the adherents of the new movement appealed 
explicitly to a sort of prophetic succession, in whi^ their 
prophets had received the same ^t which the daughters 
of PhUip, for example, had exercised in that very country 
of Pl^gia. The burden of the new prophecy was a more 
exacting standard of moral obligations, especially with 
regard to marriage, fasting, and martyrdom. But Mon- 
tanuB had larger schemes in view. He wished to organize 
a special community of true Christians to wait for the 
coming of their Lord. The small Phrygian towns of 
Pepuza and T 3 rmion were selected as the headquarters 
— the Jerusalem, as the prophet called them — of his 
church. He spared no effort to accomplish this union of 
believers. Funds were raised for the new organization, 
and from these the leaders and missionaries, who were to 
have nothing to do with worldly life, drew their pay. But 
the ecstasy of the prophet did not prove so contagious as 
his preaching. Only two women, Prisca and Maximilla, 
were moved by the Spirit ; like Montanus, they uttered in 
a state of frenzy the commands of the Spirit, which spoke 
through them sometimes as Qod the Father, sometimes as 
the ^n, and urged men to a strict and holy life. This 
does not mean tlmt visions and significant dreams may not 
have been of frequent occurrence in Montanistio circles. 
But, as chosen and permanent organs of the Paraclete, only 
three persons were recognized — Montanus, Prisca, and 
Maximilla ; by their side, however, Alcibiades and Theo- 
dotus, from a very early dat^ played an active part as 
missionaries and organizers. 

For twenty years this agitation appears to have been 
confined to Phrygia and the neighbouring provinces. 
How could it be otherwise? To assemble the whole of 
Christendom at Pepuza was a rather impracticable pro- 
posal. But after the year 177 a persecution of Christians, 
from some unexplained causes, broke out simultaneously 
in many provinces of the empire. Now in these days 
every persecution was regarded as the beginning of the 
end. It quickened the conscience, and gave more strength 
to eschatological hopes ; it was a call to observe the signs 
of the times and the intimations of Cod’s presence. It 
would seem that before this time Montanus had disappeared 
from the scene ; but Maximilla, and probably also Prisca, 
were working with redoubled energy. And now, through- 
out the provinces of Asia Minor, in Rome, and even in 
Gaul, amidst the raging of persecution, attention was 
attracted to this remarkable movement. The desire for a 
sharper exercise of discipline, and a more decided renuncia- 
tion of the world, combined with a craving for some plain 
indication of Qc^*s will in these last critical times, had 
prepared many minds for an eager acceptance of the 
tidings from Phry^ There the ^irit, whom Christ had 
promised to His disciples, had begun His work ; tiiere, at 
least, there were holy Christians and joyful martyrs. The 
oracles of the Phrygian prophets be<^e household words 
in 'distant churches, and it was always the more seriou^ 
minded who received them with undisguised sympath}^ 
And thus, within the large congregations where there was 
so much that was open to censure in doctrine and con- 
stitution and morals, conventicles were formed in order 
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that Christians might prepare themselves by strict discipline 
for the day of the Lord. 

Meanwhile in Phrygia and its neighbourhood — especially 
in Galatia, and also in Thrace— a controversy was raging 
between the adherents and the opponents of the new 
prophecy. Between 150 and 176 the authority of ^e 
episcopate had been immensely strengthened, and along 
with it a settled order had been introduced into the 
churches. It need hardly be said that, as a rule, the 
bishops were the most resolute enemies of the Montaiiistic 
enthusiasm. It disturbed the peace and order of the con- 
gregations, and threatened their safety. Moreover, it 
made demands on individual Christians such as very few 
could comply with But the disputation which Bi^ops 
Zoticus of Cumana and Julian of Apamea arranged with 
Maximilla and her following turned out most disastrously 
for its promoters. The spirit of Maximilla gained a 
signal victory, a certain Themison in particular having 
reduced the bishops to silence. Sotas bishop of Anchialus 
attempted to refute Prisca, but with no better success; 
he too had to retire from the field in disgrace. These 
proceedings were never forgotten in Asia Minor, and the 
report of them spread far and wide. In after times the 
only way in which the discomfiture of the bishops could 
be explained was by asserting that they had been silenced 
by fraud or violence. This was the commencement of the 
excommunication or secession, whichever it may have 
been, of the Montanists in Asia Minor. “ I am pursued 
like a wolf,” exclaimed the spirit that spoke through 
Maximilla ; and her admonitions about the end became 
more emphatic than ever : — “ After me there will come 
no other prophetess, but the end.” Not only did an 
extreme party arise in Asia Minor rejecting all prophecy | 
and the Apocalypse of John along with it, but the majority 
of the churches and bishops in that district appear 
(c. 178) to have broken oflf all fellowship with the new 
prophets, while books were written to show that the very 
form of the Montanistic prophecy was sufficient proof of 
its spuriousness. ^ 

In Gaul and Rome the prospects of Montanism seemed 
for a while more favourable. The confessors of the Gallican 
Church were of opinion that communion ought to be 
maintained with the zealots of Asia and Phiygia; and 
they addressed a letter to this effect to the Roman bishop, 
Eleutherus. Whether this is the bishop of whom Ter- 
tullian {Adv, Prax,^ 1) relates that he was on the point of 
making peace with the churches of Asia and Phiygia* — 
t.c., the Montanistic communities — is not certain ; it was 
either he or his successor Victor. It is certain, at any- 
rate, that there was a momentary vacillation, even in 
Rome. Nor is this to be wondered at. The events in 
Phrygia could not appear new and unprecedented to the 
Roman Church. If we may believe Tertullian, it was 
Praxeas of Asia Minor, the relentless foe of Montanism, 
who succeeded in persuading the Roman bishop to with- 
hold his letters of conciliation. 

Early in the last decade of the 2d century two consider- 
able works appeared in Asia Minor against the Kataphry- 
gians. The first, by a bishop or presbyter whose name is 
not known, is addressed to Abircius bishop of Hierapolis, 
and was written in the fourteenth year ftfter the death 
of Maximilla, i.c., apparently about the year 193. The 
other was written by a certain Apollonius forty years 
after the appearance of Montanus, consequently about 
196. From these treatises we learn that the adherents of 
the new prophecy were very numerous in Phrygia, Asia, 
“Tuid Galatia (Ancyra), that they had tried to defend them- 

^ Hiltiades, xtpi roO /lij 8eip iv \a\ei¥. At 

the fame time as Miltiades, if not earlier, Apollinaria of Hierapolis 
also wrote against the Montanists. 


selves in writing from the charges brought against them 
^by Miltiades), that they possessed a fully-developed 
independent organization, that they could boMt of many 
martyrs, and that they were still formidable to the church 
in Asia Minor. Many of the small congregations had 
gone completely over to Idbntanism, although in large 
towns, like Ephesus, tfie opposite party maintained the 
ascendency. Every bond of intercourse was broken, and 
in the Catholic churches the worst calumnies were retried 
about the deceased prophets and the leaders of the societies 
they had founded. 

In many churches outside of Asia Minor a different 
state of matters prevailed. Those who accepted the 
message of the new prophecy did not at once leave the 
Catholic Church in a body. They simply formed small 
conventicles within the church ; in many instances, indeed, 
their belief in the new prophecy may have remained a 
private opinion which did not affect their position as 
members of the larger congregation. Such, for example, 
appears to have been the case in Carthage (if we may 
judge from the Acts of the martyrs Perpetua and Felicitas) 
at the commencement of the persecution of Septimius 
Severus about the year 202. But even here it was 
impossible that an open rupture should be indefinitely 
postponed. The bishops and their fiocks gave offence to 
the spiritualists on so many points that at last it could 
be endured no longer. The latter wished for more fasting, 
the prohibition of second marriages, a frank, courageous 
profession of Christianity in daily life, and entire separa- 
tion from the world; ^e bishops, on the other hand, 
sought in every way to make it as easy as possible to be a 
Christian, lest they should lose the greater part of their 
congregations. The spiritualists would have excluded 
from the church every one who had been guilty of mortal 
sin; the bishops were at that time specially anxious to 
relax the stringency of the old disciplinary laws. And 
lastly, the bishops were compelled more and more to 
take the control of discipline into their own hands, while 
the spiritualists, appealing to the old principle that God 
alone can remit or retain sins, insisted that God Himself — 
the Spirit — was the sole judge in the congregation, 
and that therefore all proceedings must be conducted 
according to the directions of the prophets. On this point 
especially a conflict was inevitable. It is true that there 
was no rivalry between the new organization and the old, 
as in Asia and Phrygia, for the Western Montanists 
recognized in its main features the Catholic organization 
as it had been developed in the contest with Gnosticism ; 
but the demand that the “ organs of the Spirit ” should 
direct the whole discipline of &e congregation contained 
implicitly a protest against the actual constitution of Jlie 
church. Even before this latent antagenism was made 
plain, there were many minor matters which were sufficient 
to precipitate a rupture in particular congregations. In 
Carthage, for example, it would appear that the breach 
between the Catholic Church and the Montanistic con- 
venticle was caused by a disagreement on the question 
whether or not virgins ought to be veiled. For nearly 
five years (202-207) the Cartha^nian Montanists strove ^ 
to remain within the church, which was as dear to them * 
as it was to their opponents. But at length they quitted 
it, and formed a congregation of their own, declaring that 
the Catholic Church was henceforth only a body of 
“ psychic ” Christians, because iffie would not acknowledge 
the Spirit whom God had at last poured out on His people. ^ 

It was at this juncture that Tertullian, the most famous 
theologian ef the West, left the church of which he had 
been the most loyal son and the most powerful supporter, 
and whose cause he had so manfully upheld against pagans 
and heretics. He too had come to the conviction that the 
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draroh At kige ms giyen over to worldlinesoi that Ae 
•had fonsken the old paths and entered on a my that 
most lead to destruction. The writings of TertuUian 
afford the clearest demonstration that wlmt is called Mon- 
tanism was a reaction against aecolarism in ^e church, 
and an effort to conserve the pri'vj^Cges of primitive Chris- 
tianity. ^ At the same time, they show no less clearly that 
Montanism in Carthage was a very different thing from 
thee Montanism of Montanus. Western Montanism, at 
the beginning of the 3d century, admitted the legitimacy 
of almost every point of the Catholic system. It allowed 
that the bishops were the successors of the apostles, that 
the Catholic rule of faith was a complete and authoritative 
exposition of Christianity, and that the New Testament was 
the supreme rule of the Christian life. How, then, one may 
well ask, was it possible to separate from the Catholic 
Church 1 On what ground could the separation be justi- 
fied ) How could it be said that a new era of the Spirit 
had come in when the Spirit had already given all neces- 
sary instructions in the ^riptures of the New Testament t 
And what claim could be thought to exceed the legitimate 
rights of the successors of the apostles t Montanus himself 
and his first disciples had been in quite a different position. 
In his time there was no fixed, divinely-instituted congrega- 
tional organization, no canon of New Testament Scriptures, 
no anti-Onostic theology, and no Catholic Church. There 
were simply certain communities of believers bound to- 
gether by a common hope, and by a free organization, 
which might be modified to any required extent. When 
Montanus proposed to summon all true Christians to Pepoza, 
in order to live a holy life and prepare for the day of the 
Lord, there was nothing whatever to prevent the execution 
of his plan except the inertia and lukewarmness of Chris- 
tendom. But this was not the case in the West at the 
beginning of the 3d century. At Borne and Carthage, 
and in other places where sincere Montanists were 
found, they were confronted by the imposing edifice of the 
Catholic Church, and they had neither the courage nor the 
inclination to undermine her sacred foundations. This 
explains how the later Montanism never attained a posi- 
tion of influence. In accepting, with slight reservations, 
the results of the development which the church had 
undergone during the fifty years froln 160 to 210 it 
reduc^ itself to the level of a sect. For, if the stand- 
point of the Catholic Church is once acknowledged ^hen 
Montanism is an innovation ; and if the canon of the New 
Testament is accepted the doctrine of a new era of the 
Spirit is heresy. TertuUian exhausted the resources of 
dialectic in the endeavour to define and vindicate the 
relation of the spiritualists to the “ psychip ” Christians ; 
bu^ no one will say he has succeeded in clearing the Mon- 
tanistio position^of its fundamental inconsistency. 

Of the later history of Montanism very little is known. 
But it is at least a significant fact that prophecy could 
not be resuscitated. Montanus, Prisca, and Maximilla were 
always recognized as the inspired authorities. At rare 
intervals a vision might perhaps be vouchsafed to some 
Montanistic old woman, or a brother might now and then 
• have a dream that seemed to be of supernatural origin ; 
but the overmastering power of religious enthusiasm was a 
thing of which the Montanists knew as little as the Catho- 
lics. Their discipline was attended with equally disap- 
pointing results. In place of an intense moral earnestness 
^ binding itself by its own strict laws, we find in TertuUian 
a legal casuistry, a finical morality, from which no go^ 
could ever come. It was only in the land of ^its nativity 
that Montanism held its ground till the 4th century. It 
maintained itself tiiere in a number of close communities, 
probably in places where no Catholic congregation 1^ 
be^ formed ; and to these the Novatiani at a later period 


attached themselves. In Carthage there existed down to 
the year 400 a sect called Tertulliaaists ; and in their 
comparatively late survival we have a striking testimony 
to the mfluence of the great Cart h a ginm teacher. On. 
doctrinal questions there was no real difference betwemi 
the Catholics and the Montanists. The early Montanists 
(the prophets themselves) used ei^ressions which seem 
to indicate a Monarchian conception of the person of 
Christ. After the close of the 2d centu^ we find two 
sections amongst the Western Montanists, just as amongst 
the Western (^tholics, — there were some who adopted tha 
Logos-Christology, and others who remained Monarohians, 

Soureea. — The materials for the history of Montanism, although 
plentiful, are fragmentary, and require a good deal of oritioal 
sifting. They may be divided into four groups. (1) The utterances 
of Montanus, Pris^ and Maximilla^ are our most important souroee, 
but unfortunately they consist of only twenty-one short saying 
(2) The works written by TertuUian after he became a Montanist 
furnish the most copious information, — not, however, about the 
first stages of the movement, but only about its later phase, after 
the GathoUc Church was established. (8) The oldest polemical 
works of the 2d century, extracts firom which have been preserved, 
especially by Eusebius {JlisL JSceles*, bk. v.), form the next group. 
These must be used with the utmost caution, because even the 
earliest orthodox writers give currency to many misconceptions and 
calumnies. (4) The later lists of heretics, and the casual notices 
of church fatkers from the Sd to the 6th centuiy, though not con- 
taining much that is of value, yet contain a little.* 

Lit^uture * — RitschTs investigations, referred to above, super- 
sede the older works of Tillemont, Wemsdorf, Mosheim, Walch^ 
Neander, Baur, and Sohwegler {Der Montaniamua und die ehriei* 
liche Kirche dee Jahrhunderte^ Tubingen, 1 8 41 ). The later works, 

of which the best and most exhaustive is that of Bonwetsch, Bie 
OeachichU dea Afontaniamua, 1881, all foUow the lines laid dovm by 
Ritschl. See also, Qottwald, Be MontaniaTno Tertullianit 1862 ; 
R4ville, **Tertullieu et le Montanisme " in Revue dea Deux Mondea^ 

Ist November 1864 ; Stroelin, Eaaai aur U Montaniamef 1870 ; De 
Soyres, MorUaniam and the Mmitive Church, London, 1878 ; W. 
Cunningham. The Churchea Aa^ London, 1880; Renan, **Lea 
Crises du Catnolicisme Naissant” in Rev. d. Befux Mmvdes, 16th Feh- 
ruaiy 1881; Mbllor, art. ^^Montanismus" in Herzog's Thaol 
RealeTiqfklqp., 2d ed. Special points of importance in the history of 
Montanism have been quite recently investigated by Lipsius, Over- 
beck, Weizsacker {Theol. LU,’ZeUung, Nr. 4, 1882), and Hamack 
{Baa Mdnehthum, aeine Ideale und eeina Geachichte, 2d ed., 1882, and 
Z, /. Kireheng,t iii pp. 869-408). Weizsacker’s short essays are . 
extremely valuable, and have elucidated several important points 
hitherto overlooked. (A. HA.) 

MONTARQIS, chief town of an arrondissement in the 
department of Loiret, France, lies 40 miles east-north-east 
of Orleans on the railway from Paris to Lyons. Traversed 
by the Loing, Montargis belongs to the b^in of the Seine, 
but it communicates with the Loire by the Orleans and 
the Briare canals. It has a fine church (Ste Magdelaine), 
dating in part from the 12th century, a museum, and a 
public library ; and it still preserves portions of its once 
magnificent castle, which was capable of containing 6000 
men, and, previous to the erection of Fontainebleau, was so 
favourite a residence of the royal family that it acquired tho 
title of ** Berceau des Enfans de la France.” Paper-making 
(introduced in the beginning of the 18th century) and 
several other considerable industries are carried on. Tho 
population of both commune and town was 9176 in 1876. 

Montar^ {Mona ^rgi or Algi, M, Arginua, Montargium) wi» 
formerly the capital of the Oatinaie {Pagua VaatinenaiaX Having 
paaged in 1188 firom the Courtonai femily to Philip Auguatus, it 
long formed part of the royal domain. In 1628 Francm I. mortga^ 
town, castle, and forest (this last a tract of great value) to Mn4e 
d'Eate, daughter of l^ouis XII., the famous Huguenot princess ; and 
in 1570 Charles IX. gave them in fhll property to her daughter Anne, 
through whom they descended to the dukes of Guise, but tiiey weiw 
renurduuwd for the crown in 1612. Montargis was several times 
taken or attacked by the English in the 16th century, and isjparti- 
culsrly proud of the successfal defence it made in 1 427. Both Charles 
VIL and Charles VIII. held court in the town ; it was the latter wh<^^ 
set the famous Dog of Montargis to fight a duel with his master’s 
murderer whom he nad tracked and captured. 

^ Collected by Mtlnter, and by Bonwetsch, Gaachiehte dea 
iamua, p. 197 aq. 

* On the Bonroes, see Bonwetsch, pp. 16-66. 
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MONTAUBAN, chief town of the depeiianent of Tam- 
et^Gkronne, France, is situated on a slight eminenoe be- 
tween the right bank of the Tam and its tributary streams 
the Tescou and Lagarrigue, 128 mUes by raU east-south- 
east of Bordeaux. It is connected with the suburb of 
Ville-Bourbon on the left bank of the Tara by a remark- 
able brick bridge of the 14th century, which is 672 feet 
in length, and consists of seven pointed arches resting on 
piers, themselves pierced by pointed arches. The cathe- 
dral, built in 1739, contains the Vow of Louis XIIL, one 
of the finest paintings of Ingres, a native of Montauban, 
and at the end of ^e Carmelite walk a monument was 
erected to his memory in 1871. In the town-house, once 
occupied as a palace by the counts of Toulouse and by 
the Black Prince, are the paintings bequeathed by Ingres, 
an archsBological collection, and a very curious library 
containing the bequests of several celebrated collectors. 
Montauban possesses a I^testant theological college. The 
town has some trade in corn, wine, and grapes. The manu- 
facture of corn-dressers, coarse cloth, pens, and earthen 
and china ware are the principal industries; and there 
are also corn and woollen mills. The population in 1881 
was 28,335. 

Montauban was only a village in the time of the Romana In 
the 8th century a monastery was founded there by the Benedictines, 
who exercised lordship over the neighbouring population. A 
considerable impetus was iu the 12th century given to its prosperity 
by a decree of the counts of Toulouse offering freedom to all serfs 
taking up their residence in the town. Montauban was twice 
l>esieged by Simon de Montfort.in the Albigensian wars, and wa^ 
sacked in 1207. By the treaty of Bretigny (1360) it was ceded 
to the English ; but shortly afterwards they were expelled by the 
inhabitants. In 1560 the bishops and magistrates embraced Pro- 
testantism, expelled the monks, and demolished the cathedral 
About ten years later it became one of the Huguenot strongholds, 
and formed a small independent republic. It was the headquarter 
of the Huguenot rebellion of 1621, and was vainly besieged by Loui^ 
XIII. for eighty-six days ; nor did it submit until after the fall 
of Rochelle in 1629, when its fortifications were destroyed by 
Richelieu. In the same year the plague cut off over 6000 of its 
inhabitants. 

MONTBl^LIARD, chief town of an arrondissement in the 
department of Doubs, France, is situated 1020 feet above 
the sea at the confluence of the Allaine and the Lusine, 
tributaries of the Doubs, and on the canal between the 
Rhine and the Rhone, about 40 miles north-east of Besan^on. 
Once a fortified city, it still retains the old castle of the 
counts of Montbdliard. A bronze statue of Cuvier, the 
most illustrious native of Montbdliard, and several fine foun- 
tains adorn the town, which also possesses a museum of 
natural history and antiquities, and a Protestant normal 
school Since 1870 a considerable impetus has been given 
to its prosperity by the arrival of Alsatian immigrants. 
The industries embrace watchmaking, the manufacture of 
graving to^ils, iron wire, files, watch-springs, and pumps, 
cotton spinning and weaving, printing, and tanning. The 
chief exports are cheese, leather, and wood. The popu- 
lation in 1881 was 8784, of which the great majority were 
Protestants. 

After belonging to the Burgundians and Franks, Montbdliard 
was. by the treaty of Verdun (843), added to Lorraine. In the 1 Itli 
century it be(;ame the caiutal of a countshin, which formed part of 
the second kingdom of Burgundy, and latterly of the German 
empire. From the end of the 14th century until 1793 it belonged to 
the house of Wiirtemberg. It resisted the attacks of Charles the 
Bold, King Loiii.^ XII., and the duke of Guise, but was taken in 1676 
by Marshal Luxembourg, who razed its fortifications. In 1871 the 
battle of Hcrh'ourt between the French and Germans had its com- 
mencement within its walls. 

MONT-DORE-LES-BAINS, a vill^e of France in the 
Ttepartment of Puy de Dome, 17 miles as the crow flies 
south-west of Clermont Ferrand, 3432 feet above the sea, 
on the right bank of the Dordogne not far from its source. 
The Monts Dore, from which it takes its name, close the 
vaUej towards the south ; their culminating peak, Puy de 
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8atioj^6188 feet^ istlie bic^eet endnenceof eeatval 
Tht mmeral springs of Mont Dore were known to tlie • 
Romans. The ei^t now used yield 94,600 gallons in 
twenty-foor hours. Bicarbonate of soda, iron, aneme 
are the principal ingredients of the water ; to the two Iasi 
it owes its iSScacy in closes of pulmonary oonsumptioi^ 
bronchitis, asthma, and nervous and rheumatio paralysis. 
From the elevation and exposure of the vaU^, wnicL 
opens to the north and runs up towards mountains neiver 
quite free from snow, the climate of Mont-Dore-les-Bains 
is severe, and the season is consequently short About 
5000 patients visit the place between 15th June and 15th 
September, when a casino and theatre are opened. The 
chief building is the solid but sombre batii-house (hot 
baths). The surrounding country, with its fir woodi% 
pastures, waterfalls, and mountains, is very attractive. In 
the “park’’ at Mont-Dore-les-Bains, whi^ forms a little 
promenade along the Dordogne, relics from the old Roman 
baths have been collected, but the ancient establishment 
must have been on a larger scale than the present one. A 
pantheon erected about the time of Augustus existed till 
the 16th century. The population in 1881 was 1438. 

MONTE CARLO. See Monaco. 

MONTE CASINO (or Cabsino). The Benedictine 
monastery known as the abbey of Monte Cassino is a huge 
square building of three stories, built on the usual Benedict* 
ine plan (see Abbey) on the summit of a picturesque isolated 
hill, about 3^ miles to the north-east of the town of Cassino 
(Casinum) or San Oermano (population about 5000), which 
lies midway between Rome and Naples in the valley of the 
Qarigliano. The most prominent architectural feature is 
the large church (1727), richly decorated in the interior with 
marbles, mosaics, and paintings. The library and archivio 
have been spoken of elsewhere (vol. xiv. pp. 531, 548). 

Tho date of Benedict's withdrawal from Subiaco to Cassino is 
529. At that time Cassino was the site of a temple of Apollo and 
of a grove sacred to Venus. The result of the saint's preaching was 
that the natives demolished both, chapels to St Mamn and John 
the Baptist being built in their stead, while farther up the hill a 
monastery began to rise. About 589 the monks were driven from 
it to Rome by the Lombards of Benevento, and it lay waste for 
more than a century, until resuscitated by Gregory 11. (719). In 
787 it received fresh privileges from Charlemagne ; in 884 it was 
burnt by the SaracenS|^^ and was not restored until about seventy- 
years later. From 1^22 to 1366 the abbot held episcopal rank ; 
under the house of Anjou he bore tho title of Abbas abbatim, and 
ranked as first baron of the realm. In 1504 the abbey was sacked 
by the troops of Gonzalo de Cordova. In 1866 it slmred the fate 
of all other religious houses in Italy ; it is now inhabited by a few 
monks, and used as a seminary, having about 200 pupils. 

MONTECUCULI, Raimondo, Count of (1608-1680), 
a prince of the empire and duke of Melfl, a famous Austrian 
general, was born at the castle of Montecuculi in Modena, 
in 1608. At the age of nineteen he began his career iat a 
regiment of infantry under his uncle, Ehiest, count of 
Montecuculi ; and during the Thirty Years’ War he found 
many opportunities of displaying his military genius in the 
imperial service. In 1631, having been severely wounded, 
he was made prisoner while retreating after the battle of 
Breitenfeld. Soon after his release he was promoted to the 
rank of major ; and he distinguished himself at the siege 
of Ndrdlingen in 1634, and at thestorming of Kaiserslautern ^ 
in 1635. As colonel, he took part in much hard fighting 
in Pomerania and in Bohemia; and in 1639 at Melnik, 
where he tried to prevent the Swedes from crossing the 
Elbe, he was taken prisoner a lioond time, being compelled 
on this occasion to spend more than two years in Stettin. ^ 
The time was not lost, for he devoted it to a thorough study 
of military lienee. In 1642 he was again at work in the 
imperial army, and for eminent services in Silesia he was 
made a mcgor-general of cavalry. After a brief visit to 
Italy, during which he entered service of the duks of 
Modena, he returned to Germany, and became councillor 
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• of war in 1644. In the following year he aapported the 
orehduke Leonid in ^campaign against Prince Bako^ 
of Transylvania^ resisted Manual Turenne in the Rhine 
oountiy.and fon^t with the Swfdea in Silesia and B<diemia. 
The victory at Triebel in Silesia, in 1647, was due chiefly 
to him, and he was rewarded being raised to the rank 
of general of cavalry. After the peace of Westphalia in 
16^8 he occupied himself for some time with the work of 
the council of war ; and in 1654 he undertook diplomatic 
missions to Christina, queen of Sweden, and to Cornwell. 
In 1657 he commanded an expedition against Prince 
Bakoczy and the Swedes, who h^ attacked the king of 
Poland, and Bakoczy was soon forced to withdraw from 
the Swedish alliance, and to accept terms of peace. As 
£eid-marshal he was sent to the aid of Denmark against 
Sweden ; and this war he conducted so successfully that 
the peace of Oliva was concluded in 1660. In 1663 he 
resigned the command of an army with which, for about 
three years, he had been opposing the Turks ; but in 1664 
he was again made commander-in-chief, and in the same 
year he defeated the Turks so decisively near the abbey of 
St Gotthard that they concluded an armistice for twenty 
years. Ho had to d^ with more formidable enemies in 
1672, when, the emperor and the imperial diet having 
resolved to uphold the Dutch against I^uis XXV., IVIonte- 
cuculi, who had been serving as president of the council of 
war and director of artillery, was appointed commander of 
the imperial forces. He took Bonn, and, although closely' 
watched by Turenne, contrived to effect a junction with 
the prince of Orange, thereby overthrowing all the calcula- 
tions of the French. When the elector of Brandenburg 
received the supreme command in 1674 Montecuculi with- 
drew from the army; but in 1675, being restored to his 
former position, he resumed operations against Turenne. 
The two commanders manceuvred so brilliantly that for 
about four months neither could do the other much injury; 
but, Turenne having been killed by a cannon-ball on the 27 th 
of July 1675, Montecuculi pursued the French into Alsace, 
and besieged Hagenau and &bern, retiring from Alsace only 
when he found himself confronted by Cond4. Montecuculi’s 
last achievement in war was the siege of Philippsburg. 
During the rest of his life he was president of the council 
of war. In 1679 the emperor Leopold made him a ])rince 
of the empire, and shortly afterwards he received from the 
Jting of Naples the dukedom of Melfi. Having accompanied 
the emperor to Linz during the pestilence, he was injured 
by the fall of a beam wlien entering the castle, and died at 
Linz on the 16th of October 1680. 

Montecuculi was an ardent lover of science, and wrote sereral 
important military works. The 0/>cre complete di AfoTiiecueuli were 
pflblisbed in two volumes, at Milan in 1807, at Turin in 1821 ; and 
there is a Germafl translation (1736) of his Memorie della giAerra ed 
iatruziorU d"un gtfMmle* 

See Oampori, Eaimondo Jdontecucuiit la nta fimiglia e i nud tmpt ( 1877 )> 

MONTELEONE (usually called Monteleone of Cala- 
bria to distinguish it from Monteleone of Apulia in the 
province of Avellino, which gave its name to the mediaeval 
duchy of the Pignatelli family) is a city of Italy in the 
province of Catanzaro, on the western side of the Bruttian 
peninsula, and is beautifully situated on an eminence gently 
sloping towards the gulf of Sta Eufemia. It was almost 
totally destroyed by earthquake in 1783, and for many 
years afterwards consisted mainly of slight wooden erec- 
tions, but under the French occupation it was made the 
^ capital of a province and the headquarters of General 
Begnier, and it is now a well-built town. The castle was 
built by Roger, count of Sicily, whom traditlbn accuses of 
carrying off the ruins of the ancient temple of Proserpine 
to the cadiedral of Mileto. The population of the town 
was 9244 in 1871, that of the commune 10,262 in 1861 
and 12,047 in 1881. 
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Montdeone if idnitifled with the aadeiit H^pponinm, a Qieek 
dty first mentioiied in 380 B.a, when ite InhaUtMiti were removed 
to Syimouse by IMoaysiiia Beetored by thO' Ce rth a gini s n i (863), 
held for a time by Agathodes of 8yraoiiee.{204), and aftarwam 
occupied by the Brattaanf, Hipponiom nltimatdj became as Vibo 
Valentis a flouriahiug Roman colony. The hmour eetahUshed 
by Agathodes proved of great service ss a naval station to CSwsar 
and Octavius m their wars with Pompeius Msgnus and Sextus 
Pompeius, and remains of its massive mason-work still exist at ths 
vUls^ of Bivona on the coast In the town itself there are no 
traces of antiquity beyond a mosaic pavement in the church of St 
Leoluca (patron saint of Montdeone) and one or two Latin insoriiH 
tions. 

MONTELIMAB, chief town of an arrondisaement and 
canton in the department of Drdme, France, is situated 
near the left bank of the Rhone, 93 miles south of Lyons 
on the railway to Marseilles. The waters of the Boubion 
and Jabron, which unite at Montdlimar, spread fertility over 
the plains surrounding the town. A well-planted park 
separates the town from the station, but within the four 
gates that still remain the streets are narrow and unin- 
viting. The ancient castle, one of the most interesting 
military remains of central France, is now used as a 
prison. Silk throwing and spinning, and the manufacture 
of flowered silks and of hats, are the principal industries ; 
there are also foundries, tool-shops, and tanneries, and 
agricultural implements and hyc^ulic lime are made. 
Montdlimar is famed for its nougat^ a cake composed of 
almonds and honey. The population of the town in 1881 
was 12,894. 

MonteHinar was called by the Romans jicusium. At a later 
period it belonged to the family of Aymar or Adheinar, whence its 
nreseut name. After coming into the ]M> 880 Bsion of the counts of 
Valentinois, and then of the dauphins of Viennois, it was united 
by Louis XI. to the crown of France. It frequently changed 
, hands during the relimous wars, and, although it resisted Coligny, 
it was taken in 1589 by Lesdigui^res. 

MONTENEGRO, often pronounced and sometimes 
written Monteneeo (Montenegrin, i.e., Servian, Cmagora, 
Russian Tchemogoriya^ and Thirkish Karadagh, all equi- 
valent to Black Mountain), one of the smallest of Euro- 
pean countries, lies on the eastern side of the Adriatic, 
and is bounded by Dalmatia, Herzegovina, Bosnia, and 
Albania. Previous to 1878 it had an area variously esti- 
mated at 1669 square miles (Kaptsevitch), 1711 (Kiepert), 
and, including the Kutchi territory, 1796 (Behm). The 
enlargement to about 5272 square miles proposed by the San 
Stefano treaty (1878) would probably have swamped the 
Montenegrin nationality, and the Berlin congress brought 
the total area only up to 3680 miles, or almost exactly ^If 
the size of Wales.^ 

Apart from her new maritime district, Montenegro seems 

^ Hinco 1870 ueveral rectificatioua of frontier and exchanges of 
territory have been arranged between Montenegro and Turkey, but 
these have left the area practically undisturbed. All the figures are 
approximate estimates, as the only geodetic survey of the country, 
carried out by Russian officers, is still (1888) in progress. The old 
frontier line had the great disadvantage to the Monten^ns of leaving 
the fortress of Niksitch in the north-west, and that of Spuxh in the 
south-east in the hands of the Turks, who thus command^ the valley 
of the Zeta, and strategicaUy almost cut the country in two, the diatanoe 
from the frontier near Niksitch to the frontier near Spuxh being oniy 
some 15 miles. The present frontier includes not only these strong- 
holds, but also those of Podgoritza, Zhabllak (Jablac), and Leaendra, 
a great part of Lake Scutari, and the coast district with Antivari 
and Dulcigno. To got access to the sea had long been the ambition 
of Montenegro, which in her early days had poasessed not only 
Dulcigno but Durazzo, and had surrendered them to purchase frt>m 
Venice assistance in her struggle against the Turks. The Berlin con- 
gress gave her the coast from Cape Maria to Cape Kruci or Krutch, 
hut Spizza, the harbour to the north, was retained by Austria, and 
Dulcigno, to the south, by Turkey. In the beginning of 1880, by the 
Corti compromise, the Kutchi t^tory and Ihe plain of Podg^tfit* " * 
were accepted by Montenegro in lieu of Plava and Oussinye, assigned to 
her by the congress ; but the exchange was deferred, and the terms 
ultimately mo(Ufied by the oongrees so as to include Dulcigno in 
Mentene^n territory. The occupation of the <Ustriot (November 
1880) was only effect^ after a naval demonstration lu the part of tbo 
grsat powers. • 
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little better at first than a chaos of mountains, but on 
closer examination it appears that there are two distinct 
groups, an eastern and a western, divided by the Zeta- 
Moratcha valley. The loftiest summit is Dormitor, 8146 
feet high, in the new territory near the north frontier, 
next come Kom Kutchi (8031), Korn Vassoyevitzki(794e), 
and Dormitor Schlime (7936).i Had the original frontier 
of the Berlin congress towards the south-east been retained 
it would have run along the still higher Prokletia range. 
Many of the mountain-tops remain white with snow for 
the greater part of the year, and from some of the dark 
ravines the snow never disappears. The south-western 
l>ortion of the country consists of limestone, the north- 
eastern mainly of Palaeozoic sandstones and schists with 
underlying trap.* In their general aspect the two regions 
are strikingly distinct. The fonncr seems, as it were, one 
enormous mass of hard crystalline rock, bare and calcined, 
with its strata dipping to the south-west at an angle often 
of 70 degrees. Its whole surface has been split by atmo- 
spheric agencies into huge prismatic blocks, and the cracks 



have been gradually worn into fissures several fathoms deep. 
In some places the process has resulted in clusters of im- 
mense sharp-pointed crags, the sides of which are furrowed 
by rain-channels, while in others there are countless funnels 
running down into the rock for 200 feet and more. In 
like manner the interior of the mass is hollowed out into 
immense galleries and caves, and during the rainy season 
subterranean landslips frequently produce local earthquakes, 
extending over an area of 10 or 12 miles. The sandstone 
r^on, on the othei hand, presents lofty but rounded 
forms, clothed for the most part with virgin forest or rich 
alpine pasture, broken here and there by dolomitic peaks. 

* BvU* de la Soc, de Oiogr. , F^s, 1881. 

* Dr Tietze, whose full report was to appear in the Jahrh. der JlMchian^ 
mm for 1888, informed the writer that the existence of the following 

formations in Montenegro has been clearly ascertained Palsozoic 
■chists, (2) Wirfen strata of Lower Trias, (3) Trap of the Pala»otoic 
and Wirfen strata, (4) Triassic limestone, (6) Jurassic limestone, (0) 
Cretaoeoos limestone, (7) Flysoh, in part certainly Eocene, and (8) 
Neogenie or yonnger Tertiary formations. The existence of nummnlitic 

fimestone Is still donbtfnl. 
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The watershed between the Adriatic and the Black Seia 
crosses the country from west to east in a very irregular ^ 
line, the southern districts being drained by the Zeta* 
Moratcha river system, which finds its way to the Adriatic^ 
by Lake Scutari and the ^Boyanna, while the streams of 
the northern districts fo^ the head-waters of the Drinsb. 
which reaches the Danube by way of the Save. The Zeta, 
rising in Lake Slano, is remarkable for its subterranean 
passage beneath a mountain range 1000 feet high. iA a. 
place called Ponor the water plunges into a deep chasm,, 
seeming almost to lose itself in foam, but at a distance of 
several miles it reappears on the other side of the mountains.. 
Its whole course to its junction with the Moratcha ia 
about 30 miles. Eising in the Yavorye Flanina, tha 
Moratcha sweeps through the mountain gorges as a foam* 
ing torrent till it reaches the plain of Podgoritza ; then^ 
for a space, it almost disappears among the pebbles an<L 
other alluvial deposits, nor does it again show a current of 
any considerable volume till it approaches Lake ScutarL 
In the neighbourhood of Duklea * and Leskopolye it flows- 
through a precipitous ravine from 50 to 100 feet high.. 
In the dry season it is navigable to Zhabliak. The whole* 
course is about 60 miles. Of the left-hand tributaries 6f ' 
the Moratcha the Sem or Tsievna deserves to be mentionedi 
for the magnificent caiion through which it flows between* 
Most Tamarui and Dinosha. On the one side rise the* 
mountains of the Kutchi territory, on the other the* 
immense flanks of the Prokletia range, — the walls of the. 
gorge varying from 2000 to 4000 feet of vertical height. 
Lower down the stream the rocky banks approach so* 
close that it is possible to leap across without trouble. 
The Eyeka issues full-formed from an immense cave south- 
east of Cettinye (Tsettinye) and falls into Lake Scutaii. 
The three tributaries of the Drina which belong in part to- 
Montenegro are the Piva, the Tara, and the Lim, respect* 
ively 55, 95, and 140 miles in length. The Tara forms- 
the northern boundary of the principality for more than 50* 
miles, but the Lim leaves the country altogether after the* 
first 30 miles of its course. Great iterations have taken 
place on Lake Scutari in recent times. The river Drin, 
which previous to 1830 entered the Adriatic to the south 
of Alesia near S. Giovanni di Medua, subsequently changed, 
its course so as to jom the Boyanna just below its exit from 
the lake; one of the chief results has been to raise the- 
level of the lake, and so to flood the lower valleys of the* 
tributary streams. When the International Frontier Com- 
mission was at Scutari in April 1879, the water stood 8 feet 
deep in some of the principal streets, and the inundation^ 
of city and suburbs lasted that year eight months. A few 
small lakes are scattered among the mountains, and it is- 
evident that their number was formerly much greater. The 
plain or hollow of Cettinye was doubtless filed with water* 
at no very distant (geological) date, and even now, when 
the sudden rains cannot escape fast enough by the ordinary* 
subterranean outlet, the royal village suffers from a flood.. 

If the new territory be left out of view, there is but^ 
little farming land in Montenegro ; the peasant is glad ta 
enclose and protect the veriest patches of fertile soil retained 
by the hollows in*the mountain sides, and one may see- 
“ flourishing little crops not a yard square.” The largest • 
landed proprietor is the holder of 60 acres” (Denton, 
Montmegroy p. 143) ; the other freehold estates vary froni< 

2 to 20 acres, and it is usually not to the individual but. 
to the house or family that the ownership belongs. Woodl- 
and pastures are the common property of the clan (pfsms). 
The people ]jve in small stone-buEt cottages, grouped for* 
the most part in little villages, and their whole life is- 

’ Dnklea is the name still borne by the mins of the Roman Bodea, 
often, but wrongly, colled Dioolea from its association with tiic fsmilye 
of Diocletian. 
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fnarked bj extreme simplicity. CSisstity is e national 
^virtae, and in time of war the women and children of the 
Turks lAve often found their safest asylum mou% their 
hereditary foes. The main stock of the people is of S^ian 
•descent ; and, though the parity of both blo^ and langoage 
has been to some extent affected by foreign elements, mostly 
Albanian and Turkish, the natlbiial unity has not l^n im- 
paired. The curious Gipsy colony, which, though speaking 
^rvian, never intermarries with the Montenegrins, is 
mumerically of little importance.^ The great mass x>f the 
people belong to the Orthodox Greek Church, only some 
7000 being Homan Catholics, and 3000 Mohammedans. 
According to Kaptsevitch, the population was 10,700 in 
1838, 120,000 in 1849, 124,000 in 1852, and 170,000 in 
1877, but in 1879 it was found that, inclusive of the new 
territory, the number could not exceed 150,000; since then 
•about 15,000 have been added with Dulcigno. The official 
returns for 1882 (not based on a census, however) give 
i236,000 as the total, of whom some 23,000 live in the 
ao-called towns. 

Fauna, — Bears are still found in the higher forests, and wolves, 
and especially foxes, over a much wider area. A few chamois roam 
, •on the loftiest summits, the roebuck is not infrequent in the 
backwoods, the >vild boar may be met with in the same district, and 
the hare is abundant wherever the ground is covered with herba^ro. 
There are one or two species of snakes in the country, including the 
poisonous Illyrian viper. Esculent frogs, tree frogs, the common 
tortoise, and various kinds of lizards are all common. The list of 
, birds observed by Baron Kaulbars includes golden eagles and vul- 
tures, 12 species of falcon^ several species of owls, nightingales, larks, 
buntings, hoopoes, partridges, herons, pelicans, ducks (10 species), | 
•goatsuckers, kc, Ibe abimdance of fish in Lake Scutari and the 
lower course of the Ryoka is extraordinary, the shoals of bleak (scor- 
iintza, Leaciacus albumus) that come up the river fonuing almost 
•solid masses. Both trout and salmon are caught in the Moratcha. 

Flora. — The flora of Montene™ is comjiaratively scanty. In 
-the forest dirtricts the beech is the prevailing tree up to a height 
<»f 5000 or 5500 feet, and then its place is taken by the pine. The 
chestnut forms little groves in the country between the sea and 
Lake Scutari, but never ascends more than 1000 feet, and the 
olive also is mainly confined to the neighbourhood of the Adriatic. 
Pomegranate bushes grow wild, and in many parts of the south 
cover the foot of the hills with dense thickets, the rich blossoms of 
which are one of the special charms of the spring landscape. W heat, 
rye, barley, maize, capicums, and a little tobarxso are grown in the 
north, and In the south, vines, figs, peaches, apples, cherries, citrous, 
oranges, &c. The potato, introduced in 1786, is cultivated con- 
siderably beyond the local demand ; the planting of mulberry trees 
•and the rearing of silk-worms is of growing economical importance. 

Totm.— Cx’nriNYB (q»v.)f with about 2000 inhabitants, is the 
capital of the country. Podgoritza (about 6000 or 7000 in 1870, 
since reduced tc 4000) is the principad trading town ; it lies at the 
foot of the mountains (as its name imports), at the junction of the 
Buibnitza with the Moratcha, and in Turkish hands was one of the 
strongest of their fortresses towards Montenegro. Dulcigno (see 
. vol. vii. p. 520) has 3000 inhabitants (before the transfer 6000 to 
7000). Niksitch, a fortified place on a slight eminence in the 
jnidst of a plain, is about the same size. Antivari (see voL ii. p. 
188), so caileifrom its position opposite Bari in Italy, suifered 
greatly in the war 1879-80, and lost half of its 6000 inhabitants. 
Danilovgrad, with 2000, lies on the north side of the Zeta valley ; 
■in the vicinity is Orialuka, the prince’s palace with its mulber^ 
tiuiseries, and the monasteries of Zhdrebanik (burnt by the Turks in 
1877, but since rebuilt), while Tcheliya, Moratcha (the most ancient 
in the princij^lity), and Ostrog (visited annually by about 10,000 
pilgrims) are not far off. Spuzh (Sponge), a little lower on the 
•same side of the stream, is a lortifled post with about 1000 inhabit- 
ants. Nyegush or Nyegosh (1200), about three hours distant from 
•Cettinye on the road to Cattaro, is the native seat of the reigning 
, family, which originally came thither from Nyemish in Herzegovina. 
ZhabUik (1200) was once the capital,” and has been a fortified 
post since the time of the Venetian power. Ryeka (1600), on the 
■river of that name, is next to Podgoritza in commercial « * 

the prince has two residences in the town. Grahovo (2000) is 
famous for the great battles of 1861 and 1876. 

Montenegro u an absolute hereditary mouareby, vested accord- 
ing to the principle of primogeniture m the family of Petrovitch 
Kyegush. The prince Dears ttie title “Prince oPMontene™ and 
the Berda (mountains) ’’—Montenegro here meaning the old Mon- 
tenegrin nal^ tprovinces) of Katunska, Tzmiitza, Ryetchka, and 

1 See Bogi4i6 in Iku Audand, 1874. 


Lveshanska, and Berda the tenitm added in the 18^ 
o^e provineei ByelopavUt(duia, Ftysf^ ***'****?^?Liyi!f!i ^ 
vitchska, and Kut&a. A responsible miniitry w in 

1877, and there are now separate department^ of justly fordgn 
affairs, war, and finance and education, hkhest i^iids^ 
tive body is the councQ of state, instituted m 1879,^ and epnw^g 
of eight members appointed by the prince. Justice in ordinary 
is rendered in primitive fashion. Formal codes- wert drawn 
up by Peter I. (1798) and by Dauilo (1865), but the real . statute 
book is national custom. A great court, consisting of 
of justice, and five members named by the prince, w heldto the 
capital, and there are inferior courts in each of the oaptainoiea 
(86 in 1879). ’ While formerly the very president of the 
Mirko Petrovitch (ob, 1865), whose songs are the delight of to 
countrymen, could ueitlier read nor write, primary education has 
been widely diffiised during the reign of Prince Nicholas (Nikita). 
In 1861 there was only one school, but before the recent war they 
had increased to 58, nearly every clan having one for tols u well 
as for boya The female Montenegrin Institute (founded and sup- 
ported by the empress of Russia) attracts pupils from beyond tho 
frontier. It was from the printing-presses of Cettinye and Ryeka 
that the first books in the Slavonic languages were issued between 
1488 and 1498, under the patronage especially of Ivan Beg and 
George (IV.) Cmoyevitch, “ waywodes or the Zeta,” but this pro- 
mise of literary pi^uotiveness was soon cut off by wars with the 
Turks. Peter Petrovitch Nyogush (1813-1851), who was called to 
rule in 1880, is recognized as ^rhapa the greatest of all Servian 



1852-63, another was soon obtained, and under Prince Nicholas, 
himself a ^)oot, his memory has proved a potent stimulus to 
intellectual culture. The first Montenegrin newspaper, Cmogoraet 
now Olas Cmogorca, began to appear in 1870 ; the first book-shop 
was opened in 1879.* ^ xv 

The Montenegrins, however, have had more to do with the 
sword than with tlie pen. “ Every man, dressed in the picturesque 
costume of his tribe, carries his pistol and yataghan in to girdle.” 
Nominally the age of military service is between sixteen and 
sixty-five, but wbon war breaks out schoolboy and superannuated 
veteran are equally eager for the fray. When Prince Nicholas tried 
to prevent an old man of eighty from joining his forces, the insulted 
warrior drew his pistol and snot himself. War with the Turks, 
indeed, is the essence of Montenegrin history. On the death of the 
Servian king Stephen Dushau, Prince Balsha became independent 
lord of the province of the Zeta ; and when the Servian power 
w'as shattered by the Turks in the battle of Kossoyo (1889) his 
ierriiory formed the asylum of .all those who determined to make 
another stand for freedom. In 1486 Ivan Crnoyovitch, finding 
Zhabliak untenable, fixed his “ capital ” at Cettinye. In 1616 his 
son George, who hM succeeded him, left his country to its fate ; 
but the people chose their bishop as their chief. Prince-bishops 
or vladyfcas, elected by the people, continued to lead them with 
success against the common foe of Christendom till 1697, when 
the authority was handed over to Petrovitch Nyegush, with the 
' ’ ' to national approval. 



tenegro a secular state with the hereditary government of a prince. 
His nephew Nicholas succeeded to the throne in 1860, and at the 
close of the war 1876-78 Montenegro was declared a sovereign 
princip^ity. For an account of the defeats and victories (the latter 
by fiir the more numerous) which have marked the national struggle 
for existence during its four centuries, the reader is referred to 
Denton’s Montmegro (Lond., 1877). 

Bee ObmvaiUmi on Mfmtonegro (Bt Pet^lSSU ^ Boron Kanlbs]^ Russian 


dloclstoiie in the Nirutmnth Centvht i- ! Freeman, in Maemitlan't Mag,, 1876 ; 
Bchwarz. Montmegro (1882). Bee also the bibliographies In BuU. da la Soe. da 
Ghgr, (Paris, 1866) and ValentlnelU, Bib. delta Dntmajtia (Agnun, ^ ^ 

MONTEREY, a city of the United States, the capi^ 
of California up to 1847, is situated on Monterey Bay, 
125 miles south from San Francisco by the southern 
division of the Southern Pacific Railroad. Originally 
founded in 1770 as a mission station and presidio (garrison) 
by Junipero Serra, it is still in the main a Spanish-looking 
town, with Spajiish talked in its streets and painted on its 
signboards. At the meeting of the first constitutional 
convention of California Monterey wem a port of 
with a flourishing trade and a promising future ; but it 
soon suffered from the rivalry of San Firacisco, it k 


■ * CL Pypki and Bpasovitch, Miat of Sian, LUaratwraa^ r6L L 
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Bowa ale^ ptoce, straggling and dirty, with many of its 
adobe boild^ abandoned to decay. The flooriahing Mon- 
terey whaling company (chiefly Portuguese from the Azores) 
has its station under the old fort ; an^ the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company having erected (1881) a magnificent 
hotel, the place bids fair to become one of the leading water- 
ing-places on the Californian coast. The mission church*^of 
San Carlos, about four miles from the town, is a curious 
and striking ruin. Population is now (1883) about 1400. 

See Franc. Palou, Vida dd vetL padre fray J. Serra^ Mexico, 
1787 ; Lady Dnflhs Gordon, Throtigh Cities and Prairis-lands, 
1882 ; and Harper's Monthly Magadne, October 1882. 

MONTEREY, a city of Mexico, capital of the state of 
Nuevo Leon, lies 1600 feet above the sea on a sub-tributary 
of the Rio Grande del Norte, 150 miles south-south-west 
of Nuevo Laredo, and 190 west-south-west of Matamoras. 
A handsome and well-planned city, with a cathedral and a 
number of good public buildings, Monterey is also in com- 
mercial and manufacturing activity the most important 
place in the northern parts of the republic, and one of the 
principal stations on the railway opened in 1882 between 
the city of Mexico and the United States frontier (at 
Matamoras and N uevo Laredo). The population was about 
37,000 in 1880. The city was founded in 1696, became 
a bishopric in 1777, and was captured by the United 
States forces under (General Taylor in September 1846. 

MONTE SAN GIULIANO, a city of Sicily, in the pro- 
vince of Trapani and 12 miles north-east of the town of 
Trapani, occupies the summit of the mountain from which 
it takes its name. Rising in the midst of an undulating 
plain, this magnificent and conspicuous peak (the Eryx of 
the ancients) has, whether seen from sea or land, such an 
appearance of altitude that, while it really does not exceed 
2464 feet, it has for ages been popularly considered the 
culminating point of western Sicily, and second only to 
Mount Etna. By the Phoenicians it was early chosen as 
the site of a temple, which continued down to the time of 
the Roman empire to be one of the most celebrated of all 
the shrines of Venus (Venus Erycina). The ancient city of 
Eryx, situated lower down the mountain side, disappears 
from history after the establishment of the Roman power 
in Sicily, — the inhabitants having probably taken advan- 
tage of the protection afiforded by the sanctity, fortifica- 
tions, and garrison of the temple-enclosure. In the modem 
town, the population of which has recently decreased to 
about 3000 by the migration of considerable numbers to 
he plain, the chief points of interest are the cathedral, 
internally restored in 1865, the castle, which occupies the 
site of the temple, and the three so-called tarri del Hcdio, 
which probably represent the propyhea. Remains of 
Phoenician masonry are still seen on the north side of the 
town. The great rock-hewn cistern in the garden of the 
castle is very like one of the cisterns of the at 

Jerusalem. 

The antiauities of Monte San Oiuliano have 'been carefully in- 
vesti^ted oy Giuseptte Polizzi (/ Mmumenti d'AntichUd della 
Provineia di Trapani^ and by Professor Salinas {Arehivio Storieo 
Sicilianot i., &c.). Compare Benan, Melanges d^Hidoire et de 
Voyages \ and Sayce in Academy^ 80th Decenil^r 1882. 

MONTE SANT ANGELO, a city of Italy in the pro- 
vine^ of Foggia (Capitanata), 10 miles north of Manfre- 
donia, stands on an ofishoot of Monte Gargano 2824 feet 
high. In 491 the archangel Michael pointed out the 
pl^e to St Laurentius, archbishop of Sipontum (Man- 
fredonia), and the chapel, which was built over the cave, 
to which he drew more particular attention, soon became 
a famous place of pilgnmage. Though plundered by 
*‘tU8 Lombanls in 657, and by the Saracens in 869, St 
MichaePs was already a wealthy sanctuary in the 11th 
eentuiy, and its prosperity continued till the time of the 
IVeneh oocupatm The canons (Cerntmiei Oarganiei^ as. 
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they are usually called) maintained a prolonged contest 
with the Sipentine archbishop for episcopal independenoa 
According to UghelU {Italia Sa^ voL tu. p. 616), 
a marble statue of the saint by Michelangelo Buonarroti 
took the place .of a sil^pr image. The bronze doors 
still preserved are fine pieces of Byzantine work, made, as 
an inscription bears witness, in Constantinople in 107.6. 
The town of Sant’ Angelo, which had only about SOOO 
inhabitants in the 17th century, numbered 14,769 in 1861, 
and 13,902 in 1871. Besides the festival of the smnt 
celebrated on the 9th of May, there is a great fair (m die 
29th of September. 

MONTESQUIEU, Chablbs Louis de Seoondat, 
Babon db la BakDE et de (1689-1755), philosophical his- 
torian, was bom at the chateau of La Br^de, about 10 miles 
to the south-east of Bordeaux, in January 1689 (the exact 
date being unknown), and was baptized on the 18^ of 
that montk His motW was Marie Fran 9 oi 8 e de Penel, the 
heiress of a Gascon-English family. She had brought La 
Br^de as a dov^ to his father, Jacques de Secondat, a mem- 
ber of a good if not extremely ancient house, which seems 
first to have risen to importance in the early days of the 16th 
century. The title of Montesquieu came from his uncle, 
Jean ^ptiste de Secondat, ** prudent k mortier” in the 
parliament of Bordeaux, — an important office, which, as well 
as his title, he left to his nephew. Montesquieu was in his 
youth known as M. de la BrMe. His mother died when he 
was seven years old, and when he was eleven be was sent to 
the Oratorian school of Juilly, near Meaux, where he stayed 
exactly five years, and where, as well as afterwards at Bor- 
deaux, he was thoroughly educated. The family had long 
been connected with the law, and Montesquieu was destined 
for that profession. He was made to work hard at it not- 
withstanding his prospects (for his uncle’s ofliice was his by 
reversion); but, as in his later life, he seems to have 
tempered much study with not a little society. His father 
died in 1713, and a year later Montesquieu, or, as he should 
at this time strictly be called. La Br6de, was admitted coun- 
sellor of the parliament. In little more than another twelve- 
month he married Jeanne Lartigue, an heiress and the 
daughter of a knight of the order of St Louis, but plain, 
somewhat ill-educated, and a Protestant. Montesquieu does 
not seem to have made the slightest pretence of affection or 
fidelity towards his wife — things which, indeed, the times 
did not demand ; but there is every reason to l^eve that 
Ijiey lived on perfectly good terms. Like the three previous 
years, 1716 was an eventful one to him ; for his uncle died, 
leaving him his name, his important judicial office, and his 
whole fortune. He thus be^me one of the richest and 
most influential men in the district. He continued to hold 
his presidency for twelve years, in the course of which ])e 
bed iBich judicial work to perfor^ as wel^as the nonde- 
script administrative functions which under the old rfyime 
fell to the provincial parliaments. He was none the less 
addicted to society, and he took no small part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Bordeaux Academy, to which he contributed 
papers on philosophy, ^litics, and natural science. He 
also wrote much less senous things, and it was during the 
earlier years of his presidency that he fini^ed, if he did not 
begin, the Lettres JP%rsanes^ They were completed before 
1721, and appeared in that year anonymously, with Cologne 
on the title-page, but they were really printed and published 
at Amsterd^. This celebcatod b^x (the original notion 
of which is generally set demuhaa workfit Dufiesny, the 
comic author, but which is piiiptfjedly onginal) would have 
been surprising enough as ofliriwy from a magWate of the 
highest dignity in any other iliils in the regency of the 
di^e of Orleans, and even as it was it rather scandalized 
the graver among Montesquieu’s oontempofaries. In the 
guise of letters written bjaM to two Peisians of distinctioo 
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tmdbig in Snrope^ Hontaaqoiea not only antiiiied mi- 
•meroifolly tlie toml, pc^tkml, oodMOMtiGAl, and litenuy 
foUm of hb day in Fziiiioe, but indulged in a great deal of 
Iba fim writing (so free as Tery nearly to deeeire die term 
Hoentioas) whi^ was characteristic of the talo-tellers of the 
time. But what scandalised grave and precise readers 
naturally attracted the majority, tmd the Lettru PenaauM 
ww^ very popular, passii^, it is said, through four editions 
wit]^ the year, bmides piracies. Then the vogue suddenly 
ceased, or at iMt editions ceased for nearly nine years to 
appear. It is said that a formal ministerial prohibition 
was the cause of this, and it is not improbable ; for, though 
the regent and Dubois must have enjoyed the book 
thoroughly, they were both shrewd enough to perceive that 
undemeadi its playful exterior there lay a spirit of very 
inconvenient criticism of abuses in church and state. The 
fact is that the LettnB Fmanu is the first book of what is 
called the Fhilosophe movement. Tbe criticism is scarcely 

E t aggressive, much less destructive, and in Montesquieu's 
nds it never became so ; but what it might become in 
the hands of others was obvious enough. It is this pre> | 
cursorship in his own special line which in all probability 
made Voltaire so jealous of Montesquieu, as well as the 
advwtage which a wealthy and well-born noble of high 
official position had over himself. It is amusing to find 
Voltaire describing the Lettrei as a “ trumpery book,” a 
book which anybody might have written easily,” It is 
not certain that, in its peculiar mixture of light badinage 
■mth not merely serious purpose but gentlemanlike modera- 
tion, Voltaire could have written it himself, and it is 
certfdn that no one else at that time could. The reputa- 
tion ^uired by this book brought Montesquieu much into 
the literary society of the capital, and he composed for, or at 
any rate contributed to, one of the coteries of the day the 
clever but rather rhetorical Dialogue de Sylla et dEucraie^ 
in which the dictator gives an apology for his conduct. For 
Mademoiselle de Clermont, a lady of royal blood, a great 
beauty and a favourite queen of society, he wrote the 
curious prose poem of the Temple de Guide, This is half 
a narrative, hdf an allegory, in the semi-classical or rather 
pseudo-classical taste of the time, decidedly frivolous and 
dubiously moral, but of no small elegance in its peculiar 
style, A later ^ deeprit of the samebkind, which is almost 
but not quite certainly Montesquieu’s, is the Voyage d 
Paphos^ in which his warmest admirers have found little to 
praise. In 1725 Montesquieu was elected a member of the 
Academy, but an almost obsolete rule requiring residence in 
Baris was appealed to, and the election was annulled. It is 
doubtful whether a hankering after Parisian society, or an 
ambition to belong to the Academy, or a desire to devote 
Ipmself to literary pursuits of greater importance, or simple 
weariness of not wholly congenial work determined him to 
give up his Bordeaux office ; it is certain that he continued 
to hold it but a short time after this. It is tolerably clear 
that he had already begun his great work, and the character 
of some papers which, about this time, he read at the Bor- 
deaux Academy is graver and less purely curious than his 
earlier contributions. In 1 726 he sold the life tenure of his 
office^ reserving the reversion for his son, and went to live 
in the capital, returning, however, for half of each year to 
La Brhde, There was now no further formal obstacle to his 
reception in the Acad^mie Fran^aise, but a new one arose, 
ni-^nshers had brought the Lettree Pereanee specially under 
the minister Fleuiys attention, and Fleury, a precisian in 
many ways, was shocked by them. There are various 
accounts of the way in which the difficulty was got over, 
but all seem to agree that Montesquieu n^e concessions 
whkh were more ^ectuai than dignified. He was elected 
ud tecmved in January 1728. iUmost immediately after- 
ha started cm a tour thiauf^ Europe to observe 


men, things, and constitutions. He tmvdOed through 
Austria to Hungary, but was uuaUa to visit Turkev as he 
had proposed. Then he made for Ital(y, where he met 
Ohesterfield. They sojourned together at Venice for some 
time, and a curious story is told of the way in which either 
a piece of mischief on Chesterfield’s part, or Montesqpiieu’s 
own nervousness and somewhat inordinate belief in his own 
importance, made the latter sacrifice his Venetian notes. 
At Venice, and elsewhere in Italy, he remained nearly a 
year, and then journeyed by way of Piedmont and the 
Rhine to England. Here he stayed for some eighteen 
months, and acquired an admiration for English chaiacter 
and polity which never afterwards desert him. He 
returned, not to Paris, but to La Br^e, and to outward 
appearance might have seemed to be settling down as a 
squire. He altered his park in the English fashion, made 
s^ulous inquiries into his own gen^ogy, arran^ an 
entail, assert^, though not harshly, his seignorial rights, 
kept poachers in awe, and so forth. Nor £d he neglect 
his fortune, but, on the contrary, improved his estates in 
every way, though he met with much opposition, partly 
from the dislike of his tenants to new-fangled ways, and 
partly from the insane economic regulations of the time, 
which actually prohibited the planting of fresh vineyards. 

Although, however, Montesquieu was enough of a grand 
seigneur to laughed at, and enough of a careful steward 
of his goods to be reviled for avarice, by those of his con- 
temporaries who did not like him, these matters by no 
means engrossed or even chiefly occupied his thou^ts. 
In his great study at La Br6de (a hall rather than a study, 
some 60 feet long by 40 wide) he was constantly dic- 
tating, making attracts, revising essays, and in other 
ways preparing his great book. Like some other men of 
letters, though perhaps no other has had the experience in 
quite the same degree, he found himself a little hampered 
by his earlier work. He may have thought it wise to 
soften the transition from the LeUres Persanes to the 
Esprit des Lois^ by interposing a publication graver than 
the former and less elal^rate than the latter. He had 
always, as indeed was the case with most Frenchmen of his 
century, been interested in ancient Rome and her history ; 
and he had composed not a few minor tractates on ilie 
subject, of which many titles and some examples remain, 
besides the already-mentioned dialogue on Sylla. All these 
now took form in the Considh'alims sur les Causes de la 
Grandeur et la Decadence des RomainSy which appeared in 
1734 at Amsterdam, without the author’s name. This, 
however, was perfectly well known ; indeed, Montesquieu 
formally presented a copy to the French Academy. Anony- 
mity of title-pages was a fashion of the day which meant 
noting. The book was not extraordinarily popular in 
France at the time. The author’s reputation as a jester 
stuck to him, and the salons affected to consider the Lettres 
Persanes and the new book respectively as the ** grandeur ” 
and the “decadence de M. de Montesquieu;” but more 
serious readers at once perceived its extraor^nary merit, 
and it was eagerly read abroad, k copy of it exists or 
existed which had the singular fortune to be annotated by 
Frederick the Great, and to be abstracted from the Potsdam 
library by Napoleon. It is said, moreover, by competent 
authorities to have been the most enduringly popul^ and 
the most widely read of all its author’s woifa in his own 
country, and it has certainly been the most frequently and 
carefully edited. Its merits are indeed undeniable. Merely 
scholas^ criticism may of course olject to it, as to every 
'other book of the time, the absence of the exactness of 
modem critical inquiry into the facts of history ; but tins * 
is only a new example of a frecj^uent ignwaJdo eUnehL 
The virtue of Montesquieu’s book is not in its facts but in 
its views. It is (putting Bossuet and Vico aside) ahaoit 
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fiftrt importuit essay in the philosophy of history. 
The point of view is entirely different from that of Boesoet, 

it cmtirely improbable that Montesquieu knew 
anything of Vico. In the Grandeur et DSoadence the 
characteristics of the Eepr^ dee Iam appear with the neces- 
saiy subordination to a narrower subject. Two things are 
especially noticeable in it : a peculiarity of style, and a 
peculiarity of thought. The style has a superficial defect 
which must strike every one, and which was not overlooked 
by those who were jealous of Montesquieu at the time. 
The page is broken up into short paragraphs of but a few 
lines each, which look very ugly, which irritato the reader 
by breaking the sense, and which prepare him to expect 
an undue and ostentatious sententiousness. The bleniish, 
however, is chiefly mechanical, and, though no editor has 
hitherto had the perhaps improper audacity so to do, it 
would be perfectly possible to obliterate it without changing 
a word. On the other hand, the merits of the expression 
are very great It is grave and destitute of ornament, but 
extraordinarily luminous and full of what would be c^ed 
epigram, if the word epigram had not a certain connotation 
of flippancy about it It is a very short book ; for, printed 
in large type with tolerably abundant notes, it Wb but 
two hundi^ pages in the last edition of Montesquieu’s 
works. But no work of the century, except Turgot’s second 
Sorhonne Discourse^ contains, in proportion to its size, 
more weighty and original thought on historical subjects, 
while Montesquieu has over Turgot the immense advantage 
of style. 

Although, however, this ballon deseai^ in the stylo of his 
great wor^ may be said to have been successful, and though 
much of that work was, as we have seen, in all probability 
already composed, Montesquieu was in no hurry to publish 
it. He went on ‘‘cultivating the garden ” diligently both 
as a student and as an improving landowner. He had 
lawsuits, sometimes on his own account, sometimes on that 
of others, and in one case he won from the city of Bordeaux 
no less than eleven hundred arpenle of, it is true, the un- 
productive landee of the country. Be is said to have 
begun a history of Louis XI., and there is a story that it 
was completed but burnt by mistake. He wrote the 
sketch of Lysimaqw for Stanislaus Leezinski ; he published 
new and final editions of the TempU de Guide, of the Lettree 
Pereanee, of Sylla et Ewrale (which indeed had never been 
publbhed, properly speaking). After allowing the Grandeur 
et Decadence to be reprinted without alterations some half 
dozen times, he revised and corrected it. He also took 
great pains with the education of his son Charles and his 
daughter Denise, of whom he was extremely fond. He 
frequently visited Paris, where his favourite resorts were 
the salons of Madame de Tencin and Madame d’Aiguillon. 
But all the time he must have been steadily working at 
his book, indeed, a contemporary accuses him of having 
only gone into society to pick up materials for it. But it 
seems that he did not begin the final task of composition 
till 1743. Two years of uninterrupted work at La BrMe 
finished the greater part of it, and two more the rest. It 
was finally published at Geneva in the autumn of 1748, in 
two volumes quarto. The publication was, however, pre- 
ceded by one of those odd incidents which in literature illus- 
trate Clive’s well-known saying about courts-martial in war. 
Montesquieu summoned a committee of friends, according 
to a very common practice, to hear and give an opinion 
on his work. It was an imposing and certainly not an 
unfriendly one, consistingof Hinault, Helv^tius, the financier 
Silhouette^ the dramatist Saurin, Cr4billon the younger, 
afld lastly, Fontenelle, — in fact, all sorts and conditions 
of literary men. The members of this eminently competent 
tribunal unanimously, though for different reasons and in 
different forms of expression, advised the author not to 
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publish a book whidi has been leoently desoibed by a 
judge of certainly not less oompetenoe as “one of the most^ 
important bodes ever written,** and .which, when impoetanoe 
of matter and excellence of manner are jointly oonwdered, 
may be almost certainly jranked as the greatest boedk of 
the French 16 th century. 

^ Montesquieu, of courset^did not take his friends’advice. In 
such cases no man ever does, and in this case it was certainly 
fortunate. The Eeprit dee LoU represents the reflexions 
of a singularly clear, original, and comprehensive mind,*TOr- 
rected by forty years’ study of men and books, arranged in 
accordance with a long deliberated plan, and .couched in 
language of remarkable freshness and idiosyncrasy. Th^ 
title h^ been somewhat cavilled at, and, like that of the 
Cemeidhutione, it ^ve a handle to the somewhat malicious 
frivolity of the salons. But if it had been preserved in 
full it would have escaped much of the criticism whi<^ it 
has received. In the original editions it runs V Eeprit 
dee Laie .* ou du Rapport que lee Loie doivent avoir avee la 
CemetUutim de chaque Gouvemement, lee Moeure, It Climaly 
la Religion, le Commerce, etc. It consists of thirty-one 
book^ which in some ^tions are grouped in six parts. This 
division into parts is known to have enter^ into the 
author’s original plan, but he seems to have changed his mind 
about it. SpeaUng summarily, the first part, containing 
eight books, deals with law in general and with forms of 
government; the second, containing five, with military 
arrangements, with taxation, <kc. ; the third, containing six, 
with manners and customs, and their dependence on 
climatic conditions ; the fourth, containing four, with eco- 
nomic matters ; and the fifth, containing three, with religion. 
The last five books, forming a kind of supplement, deal 
specially with Boman, French, and feudal law. The most 
noteworthy peculiarity of the book to a cursory reader Im 
in the section dealing with effects of climate, and this 
indeed was almost the only characteristic which the vulgar 
took in, probably because it was easily susceptible of 
parody and reducHo ad aheurdum. But this theory is 
but the least part of the claims of the book to attention. 
Its vast and careful collection of facts, the novelty and 
brilliancy of the generalizations founded on them, the 
constructive spirit which penetrates it, its tolerance, its 
placid wisdom light^ up by vivacious epigram, could only 
escape the most careless reader. The singular spirit of 
moderation which distinguishes its views on politics and 
religion was indeed rather against it than in its favour in 
France, and Helv4tius, who was as outspoken as he was 
good-natured, had definitely assigned this as the reason of 
his unfavourable judgment. On the other hand, if not 
destructive it was sufficiently critical, and it thus raised 
enemies on more than one side. Montesquieu was thought 
too English in his ideas by some, the 6e;^ere defended 
of orthodoxy considered him latitudinanan, and one 
zealous Jansenist informed him that he was “a pig.” 
It was long suspected, but is now positively known, that 
the book (not altogether with the goodwill of the pope) 
was put on the Index, and the Sorbonne projected, though 
it did not carry out, a regular censure. To all those ob- 
jectors the author repli^ in a masterly d^/enee; and 
there seems to be n5 foundation for the late and scan^ous 
stories which represent him as having used Madame de 
Pompadour’s influence to suppress criticism. The fact 
was that, after the first snarUngs of envy and incompetence 
had died away, he had little occasion to complain. Eveu 
Voltaire, who was his decided enemy, was forced at length 
to speak in public, if not in private, complimentarily of the 
Eeprit, and f{om all parts of Europe the news of euocesi 
arrived 

Montesquieu ex^oyed his triumph rather at La BrMe than 
at Paris. , He was becoming an old man, an<^ unlijto Fonts- 
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iottagad aboat iha tolarabl j numarona ktfcan iHikh h«Ta raaelied 
UB, than ia mnch acatanaaB and point, aa also in aoma of tha baat 
aantenoaaofthaChfia<dtfra(iofuanaofthaiES 9 »ii. Bat no ona would 
put Montaaquiau aa a or maxim, writer baaida La Bodia* 
loucauld and Joubart, racal and Vanyanaiiiuaa. It ia on hia thraa 
prind^ worka that hia fame doaa and moat raat Each ona of 
theae la a nuuitarpiaca in ita kind. It ia doubtftil whathar tha 
Xdtna PerMMiM yield at thair beat either In wit or in giving lively 
picturaa of the nma to the baat of Voltain*a droilar work, though 
they an mon unequal. Than ia, moreover, tha great diffannoa 
between Montaaquiau and Yoltain that tha former ia a rational 
reformer, and not a men pertiflmr or frwtdmr^ to whom fhnlt- 
iinding ia mon convenient ror ahowing off his wit than acquiaaoanca. 
Of course this last description does not fUlly or always describe 
Voltaire, but it often does. It ia seldom or never applicable to 
Montesquieu. Only one of Voltain's own chargea against the 
book and its author must be fhlly allowed. He la said to have 
replied to a fnend who urged him to give up hia habit of sneering 
at Montesquieu, *41 eat coupable de lese-poesie,** and this is true. 
Kot only an Montesquieu’s nmarks on }^try (he himself occasion- 
ally wrote verses, and ve^ bad ones) chil^h, but he is never happy 
in punly literary appreciation. The ConsidiratUMS an notewortny, 
not only for the complete change of style (which fh>m the light and 
mocking tone of the LeUrea becomes grave, weighty, and sustained 
with abundance of striking expression), but for the profundity and 
originality of the views, and for the completeness with which the 
author carries out his plan. These words — except, perhaps, the last 
clause— apply with increasing force to the dea Loia, The book 

has been accused of desultonness, but this arises, in part at least, 
fh>m a misapprehension of the author's design. At the same time, 
it is impossible to say that the equivocal meaning of the word * * law,’* 
which has misled so many reasonors, has not sometimes mislM 
Montesquieu himself. For the most part, however, he keeps the 
promise of his sub-tit^e (g^ven above) with fidelity, and applies it 
with exhaustive care. It is only in the last few books, w^hich have 
been said to be a kind of appendix, that something of irrelevancy 
suggrats itself. The real importance of the Eaprit dea Lata, how- 
ever, is not that of a formal treatise on law, or even on ])olity. It is 
thatof an assemblage of the most fertile, original, and inspiriting views 
on legal and political subjects, put in language of singular suggea- 
tivoness and vigour, illustrated by examj^es which are always apt 
and luminous, permeated by the spirit of temperate and tolerant de- 
sire for human improvement and happiness, and almost unique in 


nell^ he doei not aeem to have preaerved in old age the 
•paanon for aodety which had marked his youth, A ratter 
dubious description, published long after his death, repre- 
•s^ts him M ** wandering in his woods from mom to night 
with a white cotton nightcap oi^his head, and a vine prop 
on his shoulder.’’ This, in the florid language of its time 
^the Republican period), is probably only an imaginative 
ozpression of his known interest in managing bis estate. 

Bu^ he certainly spent much of his later years in the 
ooimtry, though he sometimes visited Paris, and on one 
visit ted the opportunity, which he is likely to have en- 
joyed, of procuring the rdease of his admirer La Beaumelle 
from an imprisonment which La Beaumelle had suffered 
at the instance of Voltaire. He is said also to have been 
instrumental in obtaining a pension for Firon. Indeed, 
indigent or unlucky men of letters found in him a constant 
protector, and that not merely at the royal expense. N or did 
he by any means neglect litwary composition. The curious 
little romance of Arsace et lanUnie, a short and unfinished 
; treatise on Taste, many of his published Panacea, and much 
> unpublished matter date from the period subsequent to 
; the Baprit dea Lola. He did not, however, live many years 
rafter the appearance of his great work. At the end of 
1764 he visited Paris, with the intention of getting rid of 
the lease of his house there and finally retiring to La 
BrMe. He was shortly after taken ill with an attack of 
fever, which seems to have affected the lungs, and in less 
than a fortnight he died, on 10th February 1755, aged 
.sixty-six. He was buried in the church of Saint Sulpice 
with little pomp, and the Revolution obliterated all trace 
of his remains. 

The literary and nhilosophical merits of Montesquieu and his 
position, actual and historical, in the literature of France and of 
Europe, form a subject of rather unusual interest in ita kind. At . 
the bednning of this century the vicomte de Bonald classed him# 
with Bacine wd Bossuet, ba the object of a * religious veneration itg entire freedom at once from doctrinairianism, from visionary 
among ^ncbmen. But Bonald was not quite a suitable spokes-.. enthusiasm, fiom egotism, and from an undue spirit of system. 

^ doubted whether the author of tiie J As for the stylo, no one who does not mistake the definition of that 
* ' ■“ much used and much misused word can deny it to Montesquieu. 

He has in the Esprit little ornament, but his composition is wholly 
admirable. Every now and then there -are reminiscences, |)erbapB a 
little more close than is necessary, of the badinam of the LeUrea Per> 
mnea, but these are rare, and the author’s wit u for the most used 
only to lighten his pa^s. Y et another great peculiarity of this book, 
as well as of the ConauUrationa, lias to m noticed. The genius of tha 
author for generalization is so great, his instinct in political scienoe 
so sure, that even the falsity of his premises frequently fails to 
vitiate his conclusions. He has known wrong, but he has thought 
riglit. 

sole edition of Montesquieu which need be mentioned here is that of 
Edouard Labonlaye (T vols., FSris, 1876-1870), the sole biograT)hy tliat of Louis 
Vtan (Paris, second edition, 1870). From the latter the Ikcts of the above notice 
are princiiwlly drawn. Ine blDllogimphy of Montesquieu’s published works 
is not of any special interest, but in respect of aneodofa he occupies a singular 
position, l^re is known to exist at La BrMe a great mass of MBS. materials 
for the Esprit d€$ Lois, additional Lettrtt PertaneM, essays and fragments of 
sll kinds, diaries, letters, notebooks, and so forth. The present possessors, 
however, who represent Montesquieu, though not in the direct male line, have 
hitherto refused permission to ezsmine these to all editors and critics, thougli 
the publication of some of them has been vaguely promised. At i>resent they 
are chiefly known by a pape." contributed nearly half a century sgo to tha 
zWnsooiionf of the Academy of Agen (1884). (u. BA.) 

MONTEVERDE, Claudio (1668-1643), the inventor 
of the ** free style ” of musical composition, was bom at Cra- 
mona in 1568 ; he was engaged at an early age u violist 
to the duke of Mantua, and studied composition with some 
success under Ingegneri, the duke’s ** maestro di capella,** 
though without thoroughly mastering the difiBculties of 
musical science. His knowl^ge of counterpoint was limited, 
and his ear imperfect, but he was a bold experimenter, and 
his undisguised empiricism led to discoveries which exercised 
a lasting influence upon the progress of arU He was the 
fiistcomposerwho ventured to useunprepared dissonances, — 
employing them first in his madrigals, the beauty of which 
they utterly destroyed, but afterwards introducing thfim 
into music of another kind with such excellent effect that 
their value was universally recognized, and all oppositioa 
to their nse efibctually silenced. In 1603 he snooeeded 
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Eaprit dea Loia has ever really occupied any such poeition in his 
•own country. For a generation after hia death he remained indeed 
the idol and the great authority of the moderate reforming party 
in France, and at such times as that \v3Sty recovered pow'or during 
Ihe revolutionary ]Mriod Montesquieu recovered vogue with it 
But the tendency of the century and a quarter whicli have passed 
since his death has been to reduce the numbers and position of 
this party ever more and more, and Montesquieu is not often quot- 
able, or quoted, either by Republicans, Bonapartists, or Legitimists, 
at the present day. Amin, iiis serious works contain citation of or 
allusion to a vast number of facts, and the exact (let it be hoped 
that posterity will not call it the pettifogging) criticism of our 
lime challenges the accuracy of these facts. Although he was 
really the founder, or at least one of the founders, of the sciences of 
KXimparative politics and of the philosophy of history, his descend- 
ants and followers in these sciences thmk they have outmown 
him. In France his popularity has always been dubious and con- 
tssted. It is a singular thing that, until within the last decade, 
there has been nt properly edited edition of his works, and nothing 
•even approaching a complete biography of him, the place of the 
latter being occupied by the meagre and rhetorical Elogea of the 
last century. He is, hui chief admirers assert, hardly read at all 
in France to-day, and a tolerable familiarity with modem French 
literature enables its possessor to corroborate this by first-hand 
knowledg^to the effect that no writer of equal eminence is so little 
•quoted. The admirers just mentioned attempt to explain the fact 
by confessing that Montesquieu, great as he is, is not altogether 

S t according to French principles. It i»not only that he is an 
lo-maniac, out that he is rather English than French in stylo 
thought His work, at least the is lacking in the pro- 

portion and the almost ostentatious lucidity of arrangement which 
M F^nchman demands. HU sentences are often enigmatical, and 
aasnestive rather than clear. He U almost entirely dispassionate in j 
po^cs, bat he lacks the unswerving deductive cons^ncy which j 
F^chmen love in that science. Hu wit, it is said, U quaint and i 
a little provincial, bU style irregular and in no definite gefvre. 

Some of ^ese things may be allowed to exist and to be defects 1 
in Montsmiuien, but they are balanced by merifi which render 
them almost insignificant Of the minor works, which are on the 
whole lather unworthy of their author, nothing need be said here. 
Hm. the few Bmsrfif, and in detached thoughto of the same kind. 
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liigtg&dri M ‘^nuioBtro di cap6llAj^ tnd in 1607 hnpiodiioodi 
for the marriage of Franceaoo Oonmgai hia opei^ 
Arkma, in which he employed the newfy-^uoovered dia- 
oords with irresistible effect Thon^ he did not invent the 
lyric dmma— Peri’s JEwidiee having been produced at 
Florence in 1600— he raised it to a level which distcmced 
all contemporary competition. His second opera, Oi/eo, 
compost in 1608, was even more successful tl^ Ariana^ 
and was based upon a principle which is held by some 
modem critics to emlx^y the only law to which the 
; dramatic composer owes obedience — iSaaX of accommodating 
the music to the exigencies of the scene. In 1613 Monte- 
verde was invited to Venice, as ** maestro di capella^at St 
Mark’s. Here he composed much sacred music, the greater 
part of which is lost, — acircumstancethe less to he regretted, 
since his Vespers and Matses bear no comparison wi& those 
produced by his predecessors in office. In 1630 he wrote 
another grand opera, Proserpina rapita. In 1639 he pro* 
duced VAdoMy and in 1 641 Lt Nom di Enea and II ritomo 
dUlme. These later works show him still greatly in 
advance of his age, notwithstanding the progress made by 
other composers since the production of Or/eo. Monteverde 
was ordained priest in 1633; and he died in 1643, uni> 
versally respected. Though his free employment of the 
dominant seventh and other unprepared di^rds put an 
end to the school of Palestrina, it led the way to the g^test 
achievements of modem music. 

MONTEVIDEO, San Fkiipe y Santiago de, the capital 
of the republic of Uruguay (Banda Oriental) in South 
America, hes on the eastern side of a nearly semicircular 
bay on the northern shore of the estuary of the La Plata, 
120 miles from Buenos Ayres, with which communication 
is maintained by a daily service of steamers. The small 
peninsula on which the city is built does not rise more 
than 95 feet above the level of the sea ; but the headland 
of Cerro, 505 feet high, which forms the western side of 
the bay, is notable enough on that low-lying coast to justify 
the name Montevideo ; it is crowned by a lighthouse, and 
by an old Spanish fort, once of considerable strength. About 
620 acres is the area occupied by the city proper; the 
suburbs stretch for miles into the country. The plan both 
of the old and the new town is regular ; they are separated 
by the Calle de la Ciudadela on the line of the old ramparts. 
A somewhat Oriental appearance is produced by the low 
houses with their fiat terraced roofs and miradors or watch- 
towers, from which the merchants look out for ships. As 
a whole, the city is overbuilt, and immense wealth has been 
squandered in Italian marbles and other forms of archi- 
tectural decoratiom The streets are for the most part well 
paved, and there is an extensive tramway system. Mare’s 
pease was for some time employed to make gas for light- 
ing ; but an epidemic having commenced at the gas-yard 
the works were for a time closed, and when they were re- 
opened cod-gas was substituted. Previous to 1870, when 
water was introduced from a distance of 40 miles, the whole 
supply was dependent on the rainfall. In the old town 
the pripipal sqwe is the Plaza de la Constitucion, the 
south side of which contains the “ cathedral,’' and the north 
side the cabildo (law-courts, senate-house, and prison). The 
cathedral (as it is usually called, though the bishop is a 
b^op in pariibusy and takes his title from Megsera in Asia 
^or) is a somewhat imposmg building, consecrated 2l8t 
October 1804, with a dome and two side towers 133 feet 
high, which form one of the best landmarks of the bay. In 
the line of the old ramparts formerly stood the old Spanish 
citadel, which was built by the seven years’ forced labour 
of 2000 Guarani Indians. From 1835 to 1868 it served as 
the principal market in the city ; in 1877 it was removed 
and the area united with the fine Plaza de la Independencia 
at the southrwestero end of the Calle del 18 Julio, a broad 


street which runs in a itiai|^ line rig^t thtom^ the new 
town. The new market^ ooveting 2 aerai^ was built in 
1867 at a cost of £86,000, and there are besides the Port 
market (cost £55,320) and the Mercado Ohioo. The ex* 
change, oonstmeted after ^ style of the house at Bordeaux^ 
dates from 1864, and cost £32,000. Of note abo are the 
custom-house, the post o|fioe (1^6), the museum, the pubUc 
library (founded in 1830 by Vr J. M. Peres Castellano), the 
university (dating from 1849), the SoUs theatre (1856^ the 
British h(^ital(establiBhed in 1857, present buildiog 1867)^ 
the Hospital de Caridad (founded by Francisco XMaeil in 
1825), having an average of 300 patients, the new lunatic 
asylum (1877), the Basque church (1858)^ and the EngllA 
church (1845), built on the site of a battery taken in 1807 
by Sir Samuel Auchmuty’s forces. Since the begiimiQg of 
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the ceuti^ the depth of water in the bay has been allowed 
to diminish 5 feet, and the area has been reduced by the 
construction (1868) of an embankment to carry the railway 
across it Dredging has been tried from time to time, but 
on too limited a scale. The so-called harbour is a space of 
less than half a mile square off the north-west face of the 
town ; in 1 870 it was reported to be yearly becoming smaller 
and less safe, and v^jssels are now obliged to anchor farther 
out Among modern improvements m the port the most 
noteworthy are the Maua dry docks, opened in 1873, and 
the larger docks, erected in 1877 at a cost of 2,000,000 
dollars, at the foot of the Cerro on the other side of the 
bay. The trade of Montevideo consists mainly in the ex> 
port of ^e raw products of the slaughter-house (horns, 
ludes, hair, tallow, wool, bones), with a certain quantity of 
live stock and preserved meat, and in the import of Europe 
manufactures. During the five years 1877-1381 ^e average 
value of the exports was £2,303,061, and that of the imports 
£3,469,997. Of the 1044 vessels (tonnage 780,870) which 
entered in 1879, 285 were English, 167 Spanish, 145 Itali^ 
112 Qermai^ and 99 French. The population is largely of 
foreign origin, Italian, Spanirii, Ba^ue, and French. In 
1874 the Itabans, who had rapidly increased after the 
siege, were about 40,000 strong, and in several quarters of 
the city nothing wal to be heard save North-Itali^ dialects. 
Even in 1880, after the exodus caused by the confiscations 
of 1876, they numbered 36,300, The greater proportion 
are engaj^ as petty traders. In 1879 the total population 
of the town was 73,879 ; it had been 92,260 in 1878, and. 
106,296 in 1871, and now (1883), including the environs 
is 110,167. 

MontevidM ^wes its origin not to the oimiinsrdil advsiitiigoa 
of 1ft position but to ths jeskraay of the Spanish towaidsuis 
Pwtnmiffe, which Isd Zabtla, viceroy of Bnonos Ayrso, to smet a 
fort at this point in 1717. In 1726 the first settlars warn inM* 
dnoed from tha Canary Islands and Andalntia, and mom than fifty 
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ymxu jPMied before the aettlement wis dedered » port ; bat hy 
ysi u bed 6460 inhabitanti, uid hv 1702 was importing to the 
ftXw of 2,096,267 dollars and ezportuig to the Tdue of 4,150,528. 
In 1808 the governor of Monteviaeo wae the first to revolt a^^st 
the Spanish authorities, and to establish an independent junta i 
twenty years later, after much disastroas confosion and ooniuot, the 
city became the recognised capital of the newly-formed republic 
of Banda Oriental. Its popidation, wh^h had been about 86,000 
at the opening of the century, was rednped to 0000 by 1820 ; and 
it had hardly recovered its ground in this respect (81,180) when, 
in 1840, Bosas, dictator of Buenos Ayres, wishiim to compel annexa- 
tion to Buenos Ayres, commenced the siege which was irregularly 
maintained till 1852, and left the city and the country ezhaustea 
and almost ruined. By 1860, however, the population had in- 
creased to 49,548 ; and though the Brazilians blockaded the port 
in 1864-5 and reinstated ex-president Flores the prosperity of tiie 
place was but little impaired. During the Paraguayan war, which 
lasted till 1864, Montevideo grew rapidly rich, attracting a large 
share of the trade diverted from Buenos Ayres. Immigrants 
flocked from all quarters, and excessive investments were made in 
all kinds of real property. The valuation of the city and suburbs, 
which was 14,156,000 dollars in 1860, reached the sum of 
74,000,000 dollars in 1872. Reckless adulation, political dis- 
sension, and the financial mismanagement of the Government have 
told heavily ; the value of house property has greatly diminished, 
and commercial activity has been ^evously restneted Since 1881, 
however, Montevideo has been rapidly recovering, and its natural 
advanta^ are so great that, with better political circumstances, 
a fiiture of yet higher prosperity be anticipated. 

Notices of Montemeo trill be found in wnelll. TraveU in Mivia. Ao., 1864 ; 
Hsdfleld, BratUf tK§ £iv§r PlaU^ Ac., 1864, and his supplemental voiumo, 1808 ; 
Mulhall, Handbook qf tfit JUver PtaU RmMieat 1874 ; and Oallenga, South 
Ameriaot 1881. See also Briffnardello, JDeUe vieendt dell’ Amerioa merid. e 
ipeeialm. di Montevideo neW Uruqnayt Genoa, 1879 ; The Pepuhlic of Uniguayt 
1883 : the reports of the municipal Junta, and Valllant’s statistical publications. 

MONTEZUMA. See Cortes and Mexico. 

MONTFAUCON, Bernard db (1656-1741), critic and 
scholar, was born of a noble and ancient family at the 
chateau of Soulage (now Soulatgd, in the department of 
Aube, France), on 13tli January 1655. Though destined for 
the army, he passed most of his time in the library of the 
castle of RoquetaUlade (the usual residence of his family), 
devouring books in different languages and on almost eveiy 
variety of subject, his studies being directed by a learned 
friend of his father. Pavilion, bishop of Aleth. In 1672 
he entered the army, and in the two following years served 
as a volunteer in Germany under Turenne. But ill-health 
and the death of his parents brought him back to his 
studious life, and in 1675 he enter^ the cloister of the 
Congregation of St Maur, at La Daurade, Toulouse, taking 
the vows there on 13th May 1676. Apart from his vast 
literary labours, the remainder of his life presents little to 
record. He lived successively at various abbeys — at 
Sor^ze, where he specially studied Greek and examined 
the numerous MSS. of the convent library, at La Grasse, 
and at Bordeaux; and in 1687 he was removed to Saint 
Germain des Pr4s. From 1698 to 1701 he liv^ in Italy, 
chiefly in Borne. Betuming to Saint Germain, he was 
mflile a member of the Acad4mie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres in 1719.^ He died on 21st December 1741, 


His first publication, in which he was assisted by J^iopin and 
Pouget, was the first volume of a never completed series of previously 
unpublished AruUecta Oraica (1688). In 1690 appeared his defence 
of the literally historical character of the book of J udith. A thanasii 
opera omnia, still the best edition of that father, was issued with 
a biography and critical notes in 1698. The first-fhiits of his visit 
to Ituy were seen in his oopious IHatium Italicum, eive mmumen’» 
iorum veterwm, WMathecarvm, mueeeorum, <!«., notitUe nngularee 
in Uinerario Itdlieo colleetm (1702). The faieeographia Oreeea, 
oive do oriu etprogreeeu lilerarum OrsBearum, et de variia omnium 
emcalarvm oeriptianie Qreem generStme (1708) is a standard work, 
whi(^ has not yet been superseded ; in its own field it is as original 
as the rs diplmaHoa of Mahillon. In 1718 Montfaucon edited 
ffeaoaphrum Origenie gum mpereunJt (2 vols. fob), only recently 
superseded by the work of Field ; and between 1718 and 1788 he 
oo^Ieted his edition of Joannie Ohrpeoetomi opera omnia (18 vols. 
jfoL), which is hardly an improvement upon that of H. Savillo. Hw 
Z'AntiquiU eaopUguie et reprdeent^ sa (10 vels. fol., 1719) 

would of itself suffice to establish a reputation for colossal dill* 

cenoe. It was continued by him in Zesifeattmens date 

SvWis (5 vols. fob, 1720-1788). A j^ete list of Wslitory 
bis numerous oontributions to the Minunree of 


the Academy of laMKbtkn%wm he fbundlB ^ JFoiiwtts 
Odndrale, i.v. **Honnliiioon.’* 

MONTFOBT, SmoN db, Sail of LnoBRn (c. 1200- 
1265X a great political liAder, and a ometfa nai tvea re- 
ferred to as the '^founder of the EngljiJi^ Houae of Com- 
monB,” bom in France about the beginning of the 13th 
century, was the fourth and youngest son of l^on IV. 
de Montfort and of Alice de Montmorency. Of his eeiij 
life and education nothing is known, the first definitely 
recorded fact about him Mng that in April 1230 he was 
in England and had attached himself to the service of 
Henry III., who granted him a temporary pension of 400 
mark^ with a promise of the earldom which his father had 
held.^ In the following year he did homage for the 
honour of Leicester, and in 1232 the king confirmed to 
him all the land with appurtenances which had belonged 
to the late earl in England. But, though thus fonn^y 
admitted to the ranks of the Englii^ baronage, he did not 
for several years succeed in making way against the strong 
dislike in which ** aliens” were now held, and until 1236 
most of his time was spent, in considerable poverty, 
abroad. In that year, however, he attended the kin^s 
marriage to Eleanor of Provence as lord high stewa^ 
and thenceforward began to take part in the business of 
the royal council. Handsome, talented, and brave, he 
gained the love of Eleanor, widow of the earl of Pembroke, 
and sister of the king, to whom he was privately married 
at Westminster on 7th January 1238, Henry himself 
giving away the bride. When the fact became known, 
the indignation of the baronage and of the people’ had 
almost broken out in open rebellion, and, after Simon had 
with difficulty averted this by propitiating his brother- 
in-law, Bicha^ earl of Cornwall, he found it necessary to 
go to Borne to meet the objections which the church had 
raised on the ground of an alleged previous vow made by 
Eleanor. Having succeeded in obtaining (by bribery, it 
would seem) the papal sanction to his marriage, he re- 
turned to England in October, and early next year, still 
in the enjoyment of the royal favour, he had the earldom 
of Leicester formally conferred upon him in presence of 
the assembled barons. In June (1239) he assisted as god- 
father and high steward at the baptism of Prince Edward ; 
but the machinations of his enemies were soon afterwards 
successful in bringing about a change in the fickle humour 
of Henry, and when Simon came btu^k to Westminster in 
August to attend the churching of the queen the king 
met him with the information that he was an excommuni- 
cated person, and ordered him to leave the church,* Along 
with his wife he forthwith went into voluntary exile in 
France; but in April 1240 he returned to England, and 
was received by the king on a footing of at least outward 
friendship. Of his private and public life during the 

^ Simon IV. de Montfort, the well-known Albigeneian erniader, in 
right of his mother, Amioia de Beantnont, sister and co-heiress of Robert 
Fitz-Peroell, earl of Leicester, succeeded to that earldom in 1204, and 
in 1207 WAS confirmed in the high stewardship of England, hereditary 
in connexion with the title. Soon afterwards he was deprived of hii 
English possessions under some pretext, the real reason doubttess 
being his position as captain-general of the French forces against the 
Alblgenses (1208). He received them again towards the end of Jobn'a 
reign, their custody, however, being committed to bis nephew, the earl 
of Chester. The long hostility between England and l^oe during 
the early years of Henry III. made it pracUcally impoeaible for the 
alien De Montforts to maintain any hold upon tlieir EngUah earldom 
on the death of Simon IV. in 1218 ; in 1281, after the peace, the 
eldest son Amanry (now constable of France) renounced all claim to 
it, thus leaving the field clear to his next surviving brother Simon. 

* There is no evidence that Simon aetnally had been excommuni- 
cated, but it seems clear that certain payments he had agreed to make 
to the Roman enria had not been punctually attended to, and th|t 
some annoyance had been in this way caused to the king. The oharga 
of immoral relations with Eleanor was probably only a oonvenienily 
ooarse way of restating the ecclesiastic^ oflbnoe for which Da Moat- 
fort hid slreedy purchased aheolution. 
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next eight years very few facts have been preserved. 
There is some ground for believing that he went to 1he| 
Holy Land in 1240, and a letter is still extant in which, 
the nobility of the kingdom of Jerusalem ask Frederick 
11. (June 1241) to allow Simon de Montfort, earl of 
Leic^ter, to act as regent till the arrival of his son Conrad. 
In 1242 he accompanied Henry's unsuccessful expedition 
to France. In the parliamentary history of these years 
his name appears but seldom, but where he is mentioned 
he is invariably found on the side of the people, resisting 
alike the arbitrary wastefulness of the king and the 
rapacious exactions of the pope. In 1248 De Montfort 
was appointed for six years the kin^s “seneschal,” or 
“locum-tenens,” in Gascony. In this capacity he was 
very inadequately supported from home with either men 
or money; he more than once subdued the rebellious 
provinces, indeed, but meanwhile his enemies at home 
gained strength and encouraged the Gascons in repeated 
accusations and complaints against the seneschal These re> 
suited in one-sided inquiries, but ultimately in his acquittal, 
and led to a demand on his part for reparation, and a con- 
sequent quarrel with the king. Towai^ the end of 1252 
De Montfort retired into France, where such was the 
re])utation he enjoyed as a statesman that, on the death of 
the queen-regent and in the absence of Louis IX., he was 
offered the office of high steward and a place among the 
guardians of the crown. This, however, he declined, “ being 
unwilling to prove a renegade;” and, after a partial recon- 
ciliation with Henry, he returned to England in 1254. In 
the following year he was sent on a secret mission into 
Scotland, and in 1257 he was one of the king’s ambassadors 
to France ; but his chief activity between 1254 and 1258, 
if we are to judge by the prominent place he took in the 
revolution of the last-named year, must have been in the 
meetings of parliament. At the Westminster parliament 
in April 1258 it was significantly upon the earls of Glou- 
cester and Leicester that the king’s half-brother, William 
de Valence, laid the blame of all the evils under which the 
country was groaning, De Montfort in particular being 
called by him “an old traitor and a liar.” At Leicester’s 
suggestion the barons leagued for the defence of their 
rights, and presented themselves armed at the meeting, 
which extorted the appointment of the committee of 
twenty-four to meet at Oxford and proceed at once with 
the reform of the realm. The Provisions of Oxford having 
been signed (October 1258), De Montfort received the cus- 
tody of the castle of Winchester, where the parliament con- 
tinued its session, he meanwhile apparently holding the 
position of military commander-in-chief; and, after the 
removal of the barons to London, he was appointed member 
of an embassy to Scotland. In the early part of 1259 he 
was chiefly busied with the task of adjusting the terms of 
a peace with France, which was not settled until the end of 
that year. From the date of the conclusion of that peace, 
owing to divisions in the reforming party, the king began 
to regain his lost power, and in 1262 he felt himself strong 
•enough to repudiate the Provisions of Oxford, thus giving 
the signal for civil war. The successes of the barons, led 
by De Montfort, in the west, and his victorious entry into 
London again r^uced the king to submission, but only to 
bring once more also into prominence the divided state of 
Leicester’s supporters. Louis’s one-sided Mise of Amiens 
^1264), however, rendered another appeal to arms on the 
part of the barons inevitable, and by the victory of Lewes 
^14th May 1264) De Montfort for the time became master 
England. Taking Henry, his prisoner, along with him 
.to London, he summoned thither the parliament, which 
met in Jnne^ and drew up the constitution or scheme of 
government aaiociated with his name, of which the most 
etriking feature is the new development it gives to the 


repres^tative mtem. 'A Mill further advance in the 
development took place in 1265, when borou^ metnbei;^ 
as distinguiMied from county niembera^ were for the firrt 
time summoned. Meanwhile troubles in the west required 
De Montfort’s presence^n the field, and, by the alliande of 
his rival Gloucester with Boger Mortimer, as well as b^ 
the escape of Prince Mward, who put him^ at the head 
of the roya^t oppositiox^ the great parliamentary leader 
was placed in serious straits. At Evesham, where Ke had 
halt^ on his march to join his son at Kenilworth, be was 
surprised by the army of Prince Edward, and after a 
struggle of about two hours was slain on the field of battle 
(4th August 1265). As regards the personal character of 
De Montfort, it is not surprising to find that contemporary 
opinion was divided ; but of his determination, constancy, 
and energy there can be no question, while much is re- 
vealed by the fact that, though in an unauthorized way, 
his memory was revered in England as a saint and martyr, 
offices were drawn up in his honour, his intercession in- 
voked, and miraculous virtues attributed to his relics. 
The painstaking labours of recent investigators have tended 
to bring into clearer light the purity §.nd nobleness of pur- 
pose of Simon de Montfort as a consistent defender of the 
rights of the governed ; on the other hand, it has also be- 
come obvious that the representative institutions of Eng- 
land, though largely helped forward by him, can hardly be 
claimed as his creation. Thus on both sides the statement 
of Hume that the House of Commons was planted by the 
inauspicious hand of this bold and artful conspirator must 
be rejected as inconsistent with the facts. 

Compare England, vol viii. p. 810 and see the monographs 
of Pauli (Simon von Monifort, Graf von Leicester^ Der Schdpfer de$ 
Hawm der Oemeinm^ Tilbin^n, 1867) and Prothero (Ttu Life qf 
Simon de Utmtfort, 1877), and the literature there referred to. 

MONTGOMERY (Welsh, SiryM Tre Faldt^), an 
inland county of Wales, is bounded E. by Shropshire, N.E, 
by Denbigh, N.W. by Merioneth, S.W. by Cardigan, and S. 
by Radnor. Its greatest length from south-east to north- 
west is about 40 miles, and its breadth from east to west 
about 35 miles. The area is 495,089 acres, or about 773 
square miles. The surface is broken and undulating, 
but it is only round the borders of the county that the 
hills reach any giaat height, the highest summits of the 
different ranges being generally in the adjoining counties. 
To the north are the Berwyn chain, stretching into Denbigh- 
shire, in the east the Breidden hills, in the south the Kerry 
hills, and in the south-west Plinlimmon, the highest summit 
of which is in Cardigan. These various mountain ranges 
form the watershed of the numerous rivers of Montgomery- 
shire. With the exception of the Dyfi, which rises near 
Bala Lake and falls into Cardigan Bay, and the Wye, which 
flows south into Radnorshire, all the piincipal rivers are 
tributaries of the Severn (Welsh, Hafren), which rises on 
the east side of Plinlimmon and traverses the whole length 
of the county from south-west to north-east. The principal 
of these tributaries are the Clywedog, the Taranon, the 
Khiew, and the Vymwy. This fine succession of river- 
valleys broaden out as they reach the great vale of thi 
Severn, and the <beauty of the scenery is enhanced by ai 
abundance of oak and other trees. Ihe Montgomeryshin 
canal, which has a length of 27 miles, and passes thi 
principal towns, is connected with the Ellesmere canal 
thus affording water communication with Chester am 
Shrewsbury. 

Montgomeryshire is occupied chiefly by Lower Silurian 
rocks. The boundary between it and Mmoneth is formed 
by the Balfi beds. In the centre and etot, near Uanfair 
and Montgomery, Wenlock shales prevail In the 
bourhood of WelApool the Silurian rooks have been fre- 
quently dislocated by volcanic Tneises, one of the molt 
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nmwkaUe of irliidi is Condon Hill, ru^ to a heig^ of 
VOO feet. In some places the sedimentary rocks have 
been penetrated by trap mingled with sh^e or schist. 
Al^g the lines of dislocation &ere are frequent deposits 
of metallic lodes, carried there bytthe heated water rising 
from below. The lead mines of Montgomeryshire are of con- 
siderable importance, and at presenk the metal is wrought 
at seven different places. In 1881 the amount of lead ore 
obtau^ in the various mines was 3432 tons, yielding 2693 
tons of lead and 25,432 oz. of silver, the total value being 
£36,495. There were also obtained 1414 tons of zinc 
ore, yielding 610 tons of zinc, of a total value of £3231. 

A^ieuUwm . — The climate is mild and genial, and the soil in the 
valleye ^markablj fertile, eepeoially along the banks of the Severn. 
A conBiderable portion on the boraere of Merioneth is, however, 
Mcnpied chiefly by heath and moss. The numl^r of holdings has 
been rather decreasing of late years, the decrease being chiefly in 
those below 60 acres in extent, which in 1880 (the latest year 
regarding which there is information) numbered 3672, while there 
were 1650 between 50 and 800 acres, and 45 above 300 acres, of 
which 2 were above 1000. According to the agricultural returns of 
1882, the total area of arable land was 266,084 acres, or nearly one- 
half of the whole, Of this 68,638 were under corn crops, 163,441 
were permanent pasture, 28,882 rotation grasses, and only 11,107 
en crops ; 467 acres were under orchards, 2 under market gardens, 
under nursery grounds, and 22,744 under woods. Of tne corn 
crop, wheat occupied 18,666 acres, and oats 23,987 acres. Cattle, 
which are chiefly Herefords and cross-breeds, though there are some 
Devons and a few of the old Montgomeryshire breed, numbered 
62,033 in 1882, of which 21,912 were cows and heifers in milk or in 
calf. Horses in 1882 numbered 13,985, of which 7060 were used 
rolely for agricultural purposes. The county was long famous for 
its hardy breed of small horses called which are still to 1^ 

met with. Many good hunters and cart-horses are now bred. The 
number of sheep in 1882 was 805,641. On some of the heath lands 
in the centre and west of the county a diminutive breed of sheep 
called duns is i^tured. but those kept in the better cultivated 
regions are principally Shropshire Downs. According to the latest 
return, the land was divided among 8241 proprietors, possessing 
887,342 acres, with a gross annual rental of £378,612. Of these, 
1314, or 40 per cent., pssessed less than one acre, 32 possessed 
between 1000 and 2000 acres, and 25 between 2000 and 5000 ; the 
following possessed upwards of 6000 acres, viz. —Earl Powis, 83,646 ; 
Sir W. W. Wynn, 32,963 ; Lord Sudoley, 17,158 ; J. Naylor, 9276 ; 
and marquis of Londonderry, 7400. 

Manufactures. — In all the towns the manufacture of woollen 
cloth, especially Welsh flannel, is carried on, and although the 
industry was lately on the decline it is now reviving. 

Administration and Pojyulation . — Montgomeryshire comprises 
nine hundreds, and the municipal boroughs of Llanidloes (3421; and 
Welshpool (7107). Llanfyllin, Llanidloes, ^Machynlleth, Mont- 
gomery, Newtown, and Welshpool form the Montgomery district of 
boroughs, with a total peculation in 1881 of 19,926, and return one 
member to parliament. One member is also returned for the county. 
Montgomeiyshire is partly in the dioceses of Bangor, Hereford, and 
St Asaph, and contains sixty-eiglit civil parishes, townships, or 
places, as well as |>ai*tB of other parishes in adj oining counties. From 
65,700 in 1831 the population had increased in 1851 to 67,335, and 
in 1871 to 67,623, but in 1881 it had diminished to 65,718, of whom 
33,^4 were males and 32,714 females. 

ffiatory . — At the time of the Roman invasion, Montgomery was 
possessed by a tribe of the Cymri called Ordovices. Traces of 
several of the old British camps still remain, the princi|ml being 
those at Dolarddyn, on Breidden Hill, and at Caereinion. There are 
also a large number of cairns and barrows. The county was tra- 
versed by the groat Roman road, the Via Devana^ which was joined 
by a number of others ; but the remains of Roman camps or stations 
are unimportant. After being vacated by the Romans, little is 
known of the history of Monigomery, until Wales was subdivided 
into three districts at the death of Rhodri the Great. Montgomeiy 

• was then included under Powys, and formedfthe chief portion of 
Powys Gwen wyn w yn , sometimes called Upper Powys. Powys or 
Powis Castle, the seat of the rulers of Upper Powys, was founded in 
1108. Baldwyn, from which the county takes its Welsh name, was 
lieutenant of the marches ; and, for the purpose of liolding the dis- 
trict in check, a castle was built about the end of the 11th century, 

• which, after being captured by the natives, was retaken by Roger 

de Montgomery. He gave his name to the castle, and to the sur- 
rounding distnet of ancient Powys, which was made a county by 
Henry Ylll. in 1583. • 

Montqomeby, the county town, is situated on the decli- 
vity of a well-wooded hill near the eastern bank of the 
&vern, 21^ miles south by west of Shrewsbury, and 187| 
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by rail north-west by north of London. It is a dean and 
well-built town, but somewhat scattered and irreguW. 
The principal building are the parish ohuroh of Saint 
Nicholas (an old crucuonn structure) and the town-hall. 
The borough has returned members to parliament since 
the time of Henry YIIL, but by the Eeform Act of 1832 it 
was constituted one of the Montgomery district of boroughs, 
which together return one member. The population of 
the borough (area, 3323 acres) was 1194 in 1881. 

Thera are only a few orumblxng remains of the old fortress of 
Montgomery, onpnally founded in the time of William the Con- 

J ^ueror to overawe the Welsh, and held by Roger de Montgomery, 
rom whom the town takes its name. The castle was greatly 
enlaiged in the time of Henry IIL, when it was the scene of fire- 
mient contests between that monarch and Llewelyn the Great In 
the 14th oentu^ it waa held by the Mortimers, ffom whom it passed 
to the house of York. By the crown it was granted in the 15th 
century to the Herberts of Cherbury, but dunng the Civil War it 
was surrendered by Lord Herbert of Cherbury to the Parliamentary 
forces, by whom it was dismantled. 

MONTGOMERY, a district in the lieutenant-governor- 
ship of the Punjab, lying between 29* 58' and 31* 33' N. 
lat., and between 72* 29' and 74* 10' E. long., is bounded 
on the N.£. by Lahore, on the S.E. by the river Sutlej, 
on the S.W. by MdltA^ and on the N.W. by Jbong. The 
area is 5573 square miles. Montgomery district, formerljr 
known as Qugaira, occupies a wide extent of the BAri 
DoAb, or wedge of land ^tween the Sutlej and the RAvi, 
besides stretching across the latter river into the adjoining 
Rechna DoAb. In the former tract a fringe of cultivated 
lowland skirts the bank of either river, but the whole 
interior upland consists of a desert plateau partially over- 
grown with brushwood and coarse grass, and in places with 
impenetrable jungle. On the farther side of the RAvi,. 
again, the country at once assumes the same desert aspect. 

The census of 1868 returned the population at 359,437 (males 
200,016, females 169,421), viz., Hindus, 69,806; Mohammedans, 
277)291 ; Siklis, 12,286 ; and others,'* 56. The Jdts, or pastoral 
tribe, form the most distinctive class in the district. They bear 
the name of ** Great RAvi," in contradistinction to the purely agri- 
cultural classes, who are contemptuously styled ** Little RAvL" 
They possess a fine physique, with handsome features, claim a 
Rajput ancestry, and despise all who handle the plough. In 
former days they exercised practical sovereignty over the agricul- 
tural tribes. Only two towns in the district contain over 6000^ 
inhabitants, viz., Pak Pattan (6086) and Kamalia (5695). The 
town of Montgomery, the headquarters station, had a population of 
only 2416 in 1868. 

Out of a total assessed area of 8,569,746 acres, only 538,240 axe 
returned as under cultivation. In 1872-73 the ralti (or spring, 
harvest) acreage was as follows wheat (the chief crop), 162,982 
acres; barley, 30.134; gram, 21,416; mustard, 2077 ; and tobacco, 
1303 acres. In the same year the kharlf (or autumn harvest) acreage 
wasi-^bdr, 20,609 acres; rice, 18,727; cotton, 16,916; til, 12,467; 
kangni, 9493 ; and sugar-cane, 498 acres. Irri^tion is practised 
from rivers, canals, and wells ; the total area irrigated by public 
works is 66,495 acres, and by private works, 168,709. The desert 
uplands afford after the rains a scanty pasturage for the scattered 
herds of the Grout RAvi Juts, and yield an impure carbonate of soda 
(sajji) from the alkaline plants with which they abound. The com- 
mercial staples include wheat, rice, gram, millets, cotton, wool, gki, 
hides, and sajji. Largo numbers of camels are bred for exportation. 
The imports comprise sugar, salt, oil, English piece goods, metals, 
indigo, and fruita The manufactures consist of country cloth, 
coarse striped silk, and lacquered wood-work. The Lahore and 
MiiltAn railway intersects the district, which is also traversed in 
eveiy direction by good uiimetalled highways. The revenue of the 
district in 1871-72 amounted to £47,954, of which £4^856 was 
derived from the land-tax. Education in 1871-72 was afforded by 
69 aided and nnaidod schools, with a total of 1417j)upila The 
average annual rainfall for the seven years ending 1872-78 was 9*6' 
inches. 

From time immemorial the Rechna DoAb has formed the home 
of a wild race of pastoral JAts, who have constantly maintained a 
stnrdy independence against the successive rulers of northern India. 

historians of Alexander’s invasion mention a tribe called the- 
Cathasans, who probably had their capital at Sangala in the Jhang 
district, and the Malli with their metr^lis at MAltAn, as in 
possession of this part of the country. The sites of Kot Kamalia 
and Harappa in Montgomery contain large mounds of antiqna 
bricks and other ruins, while many other remains of ancient cinea- • 
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or Tillimlie ■cftttawd tlong the riw bftak, or dot the now berren 
•tret^Sof the oentiml waste, cleiffly 

of a coMiderable population. The pastoral tribes of this barren 
ezwnse do not appear to have paid more than a nomind uilegUnce 
toSe Moslem rolw, and even in later days, when Ra^lt 
extended the Sikh supremacy as ter as Miiltto, the country yielded 
little or no revenue, and the population for the most part re- 
mained in a chronic state of rebellion. British influence was first 
exercised in the district in 1847, when an officer was deputed to 
efiect a summaiy settlement of the land revenue. Direct British 
rule was effected on the annexation of the Pni^ab in 1849* The 
only incident since then was a general rising of the wild clans dur- 
ing the mutiny of 1857, several actions being fought before the 
clans were defeated and dispersed and order restored. 


MONTGOMERY, a city of the United States, the 
capital of Alabama, is built on a high bluff on the left 
bank of the Alabama river, 1 58 miles north-east of Mobile, 
with which it is connected by rail (180 miles) and by a 
steamboat service (330 miles). The State-house, rebuilt 
in 1851 at a cost of $75,000, occupies a commanding 
site on Capitol Hill. There are a city-hall, a courtrhouse, 
and two theatres, a large flour-mill, a cotton-factory, two 
oil-mills, a fertilizer-factory, and several foundries and 
machine shops. The population was 16,713 in 1880; and, 
in consequence of the marked increase in commerci^ and 
industrial activity since that date, it is now (1883) esti- 
mated at 19,000. Founded in 1817, and named after 
General Richard Montgomery (1736-75), the town of Mont- 
gomery became in 1847 the seat of the State Government 
instead of Tuscaloosa. From February 1861 to May 1862 
it was the capital of the Southern Confederation. In 1865 
it was seized by the Federal forces under General Wilson. 

MONTGOMERY, Alexander, whose life fell between 
1550 and 1610, was the last of the series of Scottish poets 
who flourished in the 16th century under the patronage of 
the Jameses. With the union of the crowns, and the 
transference of James VI, from Edinburgh to London, 
court favour was withdrawn fn)m Lowland Scotch; it 
practically ceased to be a literary language, and no poetry 
of mark was written in the dialect, if we except that of 
Allan Ramsay’s school, till it reappeared in literature as 
the instrument of the Ayrshire peasant. By a curious 
coincidence, Montgomery seems to have been, like Burns, a 
native of Ayrshire. A commendatory sonnet from his 
pen, extravagantly flattering, as was the custom of the 
time, was printed with King James’s Essays of a Prentice 
in 1584 ; he received a pension from the crown a few 
years later, fell into disgrace apparently for a time, was 
reinstated in favour, and accompanied his patron to Eng- 
land. As might be expected from the poet of a court 
where the king himself was a keen critic, Montgomery’s 
miscellaneous poems show a careful attention to form ; he 
tried many metrical experiments, and managed many 
complicated staves with skill. The sonnet form, at that 
time a leading fashion in English verse, w^as also cultivated 
at the Scottish court, and Montgomery’s sonnets possess 
considerable merit. His most successful poem, published 
in 1597, and frequently reprinted in Scotland, was the 
allegory of The Clurry and tiu Sloe. The poet, smitten 
by Cupid, conceives a longing for some cherries, beautiful 
fruit, but growing high up on a steep and dangerous bank, 
above a roaring waterfall. Shall he climb and win? 
Hope and courage and will urge him to try ; dread and 
danger and despair counsel him to be content with the 
humbler fruit of the sloe, which grows within easy reach. 
Experience, reason, wit, and skUl debate the question. 
In the end he resolves to venture for the cherry, with the 
i^tive help of these last-named powers. The conflicting 
counsels of the poet’s advisers are very pithily expressed in 
proverbs for and against the adventurous enterprise, and the 
description of the situation is strong and vivid. Mont- 
gomery was no unworthy successor to Henryson and 


Dunbar in executive finish, but the want of origfaiaBty in 
his poems shows that the old imxmloe was nearly ext 
hausted There are traces of Italian infiuenoe in hii 
sonnets and love son^ but it was much less power^ 
with him than with hu RngliJi contemporaries. ^ 
MONTGOMERY, Jakxs (1771-1854), p<^t and joniu 
nalist, was justly described by Lord Byron, in a footnote 
to English Eardt and Scotch Bewewen^ as ^^a man of cour 
siderable genius,’’ though it was going ^ beyond the jnark 
to speak of his Wcasderer of SwitoeHand (his first notable 
poem, published in 1806) as being worth a thousand 
‘‘Lyriccd Ballads.” Mont^mery was bom 4th Novem- 
ber 1771, at Irvine in Ayrshire, ^tland. Fart of his boy- 
hood was spent in Ireland, but he received his education 
in Yorkshire, at the Moravian school of Fulneck, named 
after the original home of the Moravians, to which sect his 
father belonged. He drifted at an early age into journalism, 
and edited the Sheffield Iris for more than thir^ years. 
When he began his career the position of a Dissentmg jour- 
nalist was a difficult one, and he twice suffered imprisonment 
(in 1795 and 1796)on charges that now seem absurdlyforced 
and unfair. His nanderer was mercilessly ridiculed by the 
Edinburgh jRevieto, but in spite of this Montgomery pub- 
lished many poems, which had a wide popu^ty : — The 
fTest Indies, 1810; The World Before the Flood, 1812; 
Greenland, 1819 ; Songs ofZio^ 1822 ; The Peliean Island, 
1827. On account of the religious character of his poetry, 
he is sometimes confounded with Robert Montgomery, very 
much to the injustice of his reputation. The inspiring force 
of James Montgomery’s poetry was the humanitarian senti- 
ment which has been such a power in the political changes 
of this century, and the pulse of this sentiment is nowhere 
felt beating more strongly than in his verse. His poetry 
has thus an historical interest altogether apart from its 
intrinsic value as poetry. But this value is far from con- 
temptible or commonplace. Strictly speaking, Montgomery 
was more of a rhetorician than a poet, but his imagination 
was bold, ardent, and fertile, and more than one of his greater 
contemporaries owed occasional debts to his vigorous inven- 
tion and even to his casual felicities of diction, while some 
passages from his poems keep a place in the literature that 
is universally read and quot^. At the close of his career 
as a journalist, when all parties agreed in paying him 
respect, he claimed for his poetry that it was at least not 
imitative, and the claim was just as regarded conception 
and choice of subjects ; but as regards diction and imagery 
the influence of Campbell is very apparent in his earlier 
poems, and the influence of Shelley is supreme in the 
Pelican Island, his last and best work as a poet. His 
Lectures m Poetry and General Literature, published in 
1833, show considerable breadth of sympathy and power 
of expression. Memoirs of him were published in seven 
volumes in 1856-8, They furnish valuable materials for 
the history of English provincial politics in the 19th 
century. He died at Sheffield 30th April 1854. 

MONTGOMERY, Robert (1807-1855), author of The 
Omnipresefnce of the Deity (1828), Solan (1830), and The 
Messiah (1832), was the Montgomery ridiculed and de- 
nounced in Macaulay’s famous essay. As a poet, he deserved 
every word of Macaulay’s severe censure; the marks of 
intellectual feebleness — tautologous epi^ets, absurdly 
mixed. metaphors, and inapt lines introduced for the sake 
of rhyme — are visible in every page of his versification. 
It should be mentioned that Macaulay’s ** trouncing” did 
not diminish the sale of his so-called poems ; one of the 
works expressly ridiculed reached its 28th edition in 1858. 
His real naffie is said to have been Oomery. 

MONTH. See Astronomy, voL il p. 800, and 
Calendar. 

MONTILLA, a small and unimportant citv of Snain in 
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At of Oovdovii S3 miles to the south of the diy 

^ OoodoTii oa dm Milsga laUway, ii strikiiigly d 
two hills lAieh oommand** besudful and eztensiyeproqiect 
of the sanonnding country. The raannfactnres ^rinci« 
plUy weaving) are nnimportaat, mid the trade of the place 
uchiefly in ^S^eoltoral produce. The oil of the surround- 
ing district is abundant and good^ and it is the peculiar 
&YOur of the pale dry light win^of Montilla that gives 
its ii§ine to the dierry known as Amontiilado. The popu- 
lation in 1878 was 13,207. Montilla was the birthplace 
of ^The Great Captain,** and still shows the ruins of the 
castle of his father, Don Pedro. Fernandez de Cordova. 

MONTLUC, Blaisi db Labsbban-MassenoOmb, Sbig- 
VBUB db (c. 1503-1577), marshal of France, was bom 
about 1503, at the family seat near Condom in the 
modem department of Qers. He was the eldest son, and 
his family was a good one, but it was large and poor, and, 
like most gentlemen of Gascony, he had to trust for endow- 
ment to his sword. He served first as a private archer and 
man-at-arms in Italy, with Bayard for his captain, fought 
all through the wars of Francis I., and was knighted on 
the field of Consoles (1538). Having apparently enjoyed 
no patronage, he was by this time a man of middle age. 
Thenceforward, however, his merits were recognized by his 
appointment to various important posts. His chief feat was 
the famous defence of Siena (1555), which he has told so 
admirably. When the religious wars broke out in France, 
Montluc, a staunch royalist, held Guienne for the king, 
and exercised severe but impartial justice on Catholics and 
Protestants alike. He would have nothing to do with the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew. Henry HI., however, made 
him marshal of France, an honour which he had earned by 
nearly half a century of service and by numerous wounds. 
He died at Estillac near Agen in 1577. Montluc’s eminence 
above other soldiers of fortune in his day is due to his 
C<mmerUaire8 (Bordeaux, 1592), in which he described his 
fifty years of service. This book, the soldier’s Bible ** (or 
** breviary,** according to others), as Henry IV. called it, is 
one of the most admirable of the many admirable books of 
memoirs produced by the unlearned gentry of France at that 
time. It is said to have been dictati^, which may possibly 
account in some degree for the singular vivacity and 
picturesqueness of the style. Hardly any author excels 
Montluc in the clearness with which he brings military 
operations before the reader. As with most of his con- 
temporaries, his work is didactic in purpose, and he often 
Xiauses to draw morals for the benefit of young commanders, 
but never tediously. The eloquence displayed in some of 
the speeches is remarkable. These C<mme7Uaire8 are to be 
found conveniently in the collection of Michaud and 
Poiyoulat, but the standard edition is that of the Sodete 
de VHistoire de •France, edited by M. de Ruble (5 vols. 
1865-72). 

MONTLUQON, the industrial capital of the centre of 
France, sometimes called the French Manchester, is the 
head of an arrondissement, and the largest town (26,079 
inhabitants in 1881) of the department of Allier. The 
upper town consists of steep, narrow, winding streets, and 
, preserves several buildings of the 15th and 16 th centuries ; 
the lower town, traversed by the river Cher (there converted 
into a canal communicating with that along the Loire), is 
the seat of the manufacturing industries, which embrace 
glass, steel, and iron works, lime-kilns, saw-mills, and a 
^ wool-spinning factory. The Commentry coal-mines are 
only a few n^es distant. Ihere is railway connexion with 
Moulins (50 miles to the east-north-east), Purges, Limoges, 
and dermont-Fenand, and a new line is about fb be opened 
to Tours via Chateaurouz. Of the churches^ Notre Dame 
is of the 15th century, St Pierre partly of the 12th, and St 
Paul modem. The town-hall, witii a library, occupies the 


she of an old Ursuline convent^ and two other oonvents now 
serve as coll^ and boroitdL 
Montln^on, which existed ss early as the 10th eeatury, wm ta ke a 
by the in 1171 and by PhiUppe Angnste in 1181 ; the E n gli sh 

were beaten under its wiuls In the 14th century. The castle, reBuilt 
by Louis XL, duke of Bourbon, was taken by Henry IV. during the 
religions wars ; atpresent it is occupied as a barrel 

SiONTMOBJ^CY, the name of one of the oldest and 
most diatingntidied families in France, is derived from 
Montmorency, now in the department of Seine-et-Oise, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Enghien and St Denis, 
and about b miles to the north-north-west of Phris. The 
family, since its first appearance in history in the person of 
Bouohabd or Bubohard I., sire de Montmorency in the 10th 
century, has furnished six constables and twelve marshals 
of France, several admirals and cardinals, numerous grand 
officers of the crown and grand masters of various knightly 
orders, and was declared by Henry IV. to be, after that of 
the Bourbons, the first house in Europe. Matthibu 1., sire 
de Montmorency, received in 1 1 38 the post of constable, and 
died in 1160. His first wife was Aline, the natural daughter 
of Henry I. of England ; his second, Adelaide or Alice of 
Savoy, ividow of Louis VL and mother of Louis VII. 
According to Duchesne, he shared the regency of France 
with Suger, during the absence of the latter king on the 
second cruise. Matthibit II. had an important share 
in the victory of Bouvines (1214), and was made grand 
constable in 1218. During the reign of Louis VIIL 
(1223-1226) he distinguished himself chiefiy in the south 
of France (Niort, Rochelle, Bordeaux). On the accession 
of Louis IX. he was one of the chief supports of the queen- 
regent Blanche of Castile, and was successful in reducing 
all the vassals to obedience. He died in 1 2 30. His younger 
son, Guy, in right of his mother, became head of the house of 
Montmorency-Laval. Annk de Montmorency (1493-1567), 
so named, it is said, after his godmother Anne of Brittany, 
was the first to attain the ducal title. He was bom at 
Chantilly in 1493, and was brought up with the dauphin, 
afterwards Francis I., whom he followed into Italy in 1515, 
distinguishing himself especially at Marignano. In 1516 
he be^me governor of Novara j. in 1520 he was present at 
the Field of Cloth of Gold, and afterwards had charge of 
important negotiations in England. Successful in the 
defence of M4zi6rcs (1521), and as commander of the Swiss 
troops in the Italian campaign of the same year, he was 
made marshal of France in 1522, accompanied Francis into 
Italy in 1524, and was taken prisoner at Pavia in 1525. 
Released soon afterwards, he was one of the negotiators of 
the treaty of Madrid, and in 1530 reconducted the king’s 
sons into France. On the renewal of the war by Charles 
V.’s invasion of France in 1536, Montmorency compelled 
the emperor to raise the siege of Marseilles ; he afterwards 
accompanied the king of France into Picardy, and on the 
termination of the Netherlands campaign marched to the 
relief of Turin. In 1538, on the ratification of the ten 
years* truce, he was rewarded with the office of constable, 
but in 1541 he fell into disgrace, and did not return to 
public life until the accession of Henry II. in 1547. In 
1548 he repressed the insurrections in the south-west, 
particularly at Bordeaux, with great severity, and in 1649- 
1550 conducted the war in the Boulonnais, negotiating the 
treaty for the surrender of Boulogne on 24th March 1550. 
In 1551 his barony was erected into a duchy. Soon after- 
wards his armies found employment in the north-east in 
connexion with the seizure of Metz, Toul, and Verdun by 
the French king. His attempt to relieve St Quentin issued 
in defeat and captivity (10th August 1557), and he did 
not regain his liberty until the peace.of Cateau-Cambr4sis 
in 1559. SupplantM in the interv||hg^ the Guises, he was 
treated with coldness by the new’«ng, Francis II., and 
compelled to give up his mastership of the royal house- 
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hdd,— his son, however, being appointed marshal by way 
of indemnity. On the accession of Charles IX. in 1660 
he resumed his offices and dignities, and, uniting wiA his 
former enemies, the Guises, played an important part in the 
Huguenot war of 1562. Though the arms of his party 
were victorious at Dreux, he himself fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and was not liberated until the treaty of 
Amboise (19th March 1663^. In 1667 he again triumphed 
at St Denis, but received tne death-blow of which he died 
soon afterwards at Paris. His eldest son, Fean^oisb de 
Montmorency (1530-1679), was married to Diana, natural 
daughter of Henry II. j another son, Heitbi L de Mont- 
morency (1534-1614), was constable of France from 1593. 
Heery II. (1595-1632), son of duke Henry I., succeeded to 
the title in 1614, having previously been raised by Louis 
XIII. to the office of grand admiral In 1626 he defeated 
the French Protestant fleet under Soubise, and seized the 
islands of Kh4 and Oleron, but the jealousy of Richelieu 
deprived him of the means of following up these advantages. 
In 1628-1629 he was allowed to command against the duke 
of Rohan in Languedoc ; in 1630 he defeat^ the Piedmon- 
tese, and captured Prince Doria, at Avigliana, and took 
Saluces. In the same year he was created marsh^ In 1632 
he joined the party of Gaston, duke of Orleans, and placed 
himself at the head of the rebel army, which was defeated 
by Marshal Schomberg at Castelnaudary (1st September 
1632); severely wounded, he fell into the enemy’s hands, 
and, abandoned by Gaston, was executed as a traitor at 
Toulouse on 30th October. The title passed to his sister 
CHARLOTTE-MARauERiTE, princess of Cond4. 

MONTORO, a town of Spain, in the province of Cordova, | 
27 miles to the north-north-east of that city, on the Madrid | 
railway, stands on a rocky peninsula on the south bank of 
the Guadalquivir, here crossed by a flne bridge of four arches 
dating from the 16th century. Its most conspicuous build- 
ing is a hospital, said to be one of the best in Andalucia. 
The most important article of commerce is the oil of the 
surrounding district. The population of the ayuntamiento 
was 13,293 in 1878. 

MONTPELIER, a town of the United States, the capital 
of Vermont (since 1805), and the county seat of Washington 
county (since 1811), is situated in 44® 17' N. lat. and 72® 
36' W. long., on the Winooski or Onion river, which falls 
into Lake Champlain. It has a station on the Central 
Vermont Railroad, and is the western terminus of the 
Montpelier and Wells River and the Montpelier and White 
River Railroads. The State-house, in the form of a Greek 
cross with a dome and Doric portico, was erected at a cost 
of $150,000, to replace the structure burned down in 1857. 
Under the portico stands a marble statue (by Larkin G. 
Mead) of Ethan Allen (1737-1789), the hero of Vermont. 
The State library contains 20,000 volumes. From 2411 
in 1860 the population had increased to 3219 in 1880. 

MONTPELLIER, chief town of the department of 
H6rault, France, is situated at the junction of several 
railway lines, on a small hill rising al^ve the Lez, at its 
confluence with the Merdanson, a^ut 480 miles south of 
Paris, and about 7 miles from the Mediterranean, from 
which it is separated by the lagoons of P4rols and I’Arnel. 
As the headquarters of the 16th corps d’arm^e, as the seat 
of a bishop, of a university, and of a court of appeal, 
Montpellier is the principal place of lower Languedoc. The 
Place du Peyrou, 675 feet in length by 410 in breadth, 
one of the finest squares in France, occupies the highest 
part of the town, and terminates in a terrace, commanding 
a^nagnificent view of the coasts of the Mediterranean, and 
of a wide stretch of country reaching to the Cevennes on 
the north, to the spurs of the Pyrenees on the south-west, 
ttid to those of the Alps on the north-east. On the terrace 
is situated the reservoir of the town, the water being 
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brought from a distance of 6 or 6 miles by an aquedm^ 
of two tiers of arches, about 70 feet in he^^t. In ther 
centre of the square is an equestrian statue of Louis XIV. 
To the right and left are promenades, on which the cbirf 
boulevards converge. Tke Boulevard Henri IV, to the 
north leads to the botanical garden, medical college, and 
cathedral; to the east^the Rue Rationale leads to the 
palace of justice, the prefecture, and the citadel The cathe-^ 
dral, which until 1536 was the church of a Benedistine 
monastery, suffered severely during the religious wars, but 
about thirty years ago it was restored in &e style of the 
13th century. It has four towers, and is one of &e largest 
churches in southern France, being more than 300 feet in 
length, 92 in breadth, and 88 in height. The monastery, 
after being converted into the bishop’s palace, has since* 
1796 being occupied by the famous medical school. The* 
portrait of Rabelw hangs in the gallery of former professonu 
Connected with the medical school is an anatomic^ museum 
and a rich library. Montpellier also possesses a faculty^ 
of science, with several fine collections, a faculty of letters, . 
a higher school of pharmacy, an agricultural college, and 
a sericultural institute. The museum contains more than 
600 paintings, in addition to collections of marbles, bronzes, 
and antiquities. The botanical garden, more than 10 acrea 
in extent, is the oldest in France, having been laid out 
in 1593. The esplanade, ornamented by fine old trees 
planted by the due de Roquelaure, formerly governor 
of Languedoc, leads towards the citadel The inner city haa 
narrow and tortuous streets, but many good houses. Among^ 
the public buildings, the principal are the palace of justice 
— a modern structure, the facade adorned with statues of 
the statesman Cambac4r^ and of Cardinal Fleury — tha 
barracks, several hospitals, the juvenile seminary, and tha 
central prison for females. There are sever^ learned 
societies, including an academy of science and letters, an 
antiquarian society, several medical societies, and others 
for various separate branches of study, including the 
dialect of Languedoc. The Lez has been deepened and 
widened so as to connect Montpellier with the Canal du. 
Midi and with the sea at Palavas. The town has. 
a considerable trade in wine and brandy. The principal 
industrial establishment is a manufactory for wax-tapers, 
candles, and soap, doing business to the amount of £400,000* 
per annum. There are also chemical works, cooperages, 
distilleries, <kc. The population in 1881 was 66,005. 

Montpellier first rose into importance after the destruction of 
Maguelone by Charles Martel in 787. Its prosperity dates from 
the beginning of the 12th century, when its school of medicine 
(see voT. XY. p. 807) first began to acquire fame. It had a school 
of law in 1160, and a university was founded by Pope Nicholas IV. 
in 1292. St Louis (Louis IX.) granted to the town the right of 
free trade with the whole of the kingdom, a privilege which greatly 
increased its prosperity. In 1204 Montpellier became a dependency 
of the house Aragon, through marriage, and in 1860 it was sold 
to Philip of Valois. In the time of Charles VIII. it is said to have 
had 85,000 hearths. It took the place of the bishopric of Hague- 
lone in 1586. At the time of the Reformation it became one of 
the most important centres of Protestantism, but was taken by 
Louis XIIL, who erected the citadel commanding the town. 
Several years afterwards Montpellier was partly depopulated by 
the plagde. Of the old fortifications little now remains save ther 
gate oiTeyrou, a triumphal arch of date l'^12, opposite tiie place 
of the same name. 

See Germain, Hi$Mr$ du carnmtrm di Montpdlier antiHeurm^tU A rouverterr 
du port d€ cate (2 yoIs., 1801), and HUMre dela commune de MontpeU4or{S vole.,. 
1851) ; Aigrefeuille, Hietoire de la uiUe de MontpOlUT (1877). 

MONTPENSIER, Anns Marie Louise d’ObiAaks,. 
Duohessb de (1627-1693), one of the most remarkabler 
names on the somewhat arbitrary list of royal and hoblo 
authovsi was bom at the Ixiuvre on 29th May 1627. Her 
father was (Saston of Orleans, Monsieur,” ^e brother of 
Louis Xnii, celebrated for the invariable ill fate which 
attended his favourites and partisans. Her mother wa» 
Marie dtSourbon, heiress of the Montpensier family. Being: 
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thla of the blood-royal of France on both sides, and an 
heirm to ixnmense property, she appeared to be very early 
destined to a splendid marriage. It was perhaps the greatest 

a ortune of her life that “ Mademoiselle " (as her courtesy 
went) was encouraged or thought herself encouraj^ 
to look forward to the ^rone of Fmnce as the result of a 
marriage with Louis XIV., who waf however, eleven years 
her junior. Ill-luck, or her own wilfulness, frustrated 
numeious plans for marrying her to various persons of more 
or less exalted station, including Charles II. of England, 
then Prince of Wales. She was just of age when the Fronde 
broke out, and, attributing as she did her disappointments 
to Mazarin, she sympathized with it not a little. It was 
not, however, till the new or second Fronde that she dis- 
played in a very curious fashion a temper and courage as 
masculine and adventurous as those of her father C^ton 
had always been effeminate and timid. She not only took 
nominal command of one of the armies on the princes’ 
side, but she literally and in her own person took Orleans 
by escalade, crossing the river, breaking a gate, and mount- 
ing the walls with the applause of the populace of the city, 
but in face of the refusal of the authorities to admit her. 
No good result, however, came to her party from this 
extraordinary act, and she had to retreat to Paris, where 
she practically commanded the Bastille and the adjoining 
part of the walls. On the 2d of July (1652) the battle 
of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, between the Frondeurs 
under Cond6 and the royal troops under Turenne, took 
place, and the former, being beaten, found themselves in 
an awkward situation, between their conquerors and the 
walls of a city, which, though not exactly hostile to them, 
was not nominally on their side, and had closed its gates 
against them. Mademoiselle saved them by givitig orders 
not merely for the gates under her control to be opened 
but for the cannon of the Bastille to fire on the royalists, 
which was done. Her own residence (and indeed her pro- 
perty) was the Luxembourg, and here she found herself 
during the riots which followed the battle ; but in the 
heat of the hnmit she installed herself in the h6tel de 
ville, and played the part of mediatrix between the opposed 
parties. Her political importance lasted exactly six months, 
and did her little good, for it created a lifelong prejudice 
against her in the mind of her cousii^ Louis XIV., who 
never forgave opposition to his sovereign power. Nor 
had she any support to look for from her pusillanimous 
father, who hastened to make terms for himself, — a matter 
the less difficult that his known faithlessness had pre- 
vented the chiefs of the Fronde from engaging him at 
all deeply in their schemes. Mademoiselle, on the other 
hand, was for some years in disgrace, and resided on her 
esta|;es. It was not till 1657 that she reappeared at 
court, but, though projects for marrying her were once 
more set on foot, she was now past her fi^rst youth. Her 
incurable self-will, moreover, still stood in her way, and 
suitor after suitor was rejected for reasons good or bad. 
She was nearly forty, and had already corresponded 
seriously with Madame de Motteville on the project of 
establishing a ladies’ society sans manage et sans ^,^lour,” 
when a young Gascon gentleman najned Puyguilhem. 
afterwards celebrated as M. de Lauzun, attracted her atten- 
tion. It was some years before the affair came to a crisis, 
but at last, in 1670, Mademoiselle solemnly demanded the 
king’s permission to marry Lauzun. Madame de Sevign^’s 
letter on this occasion is one of the most famous of her 
collection. Louis, who liked Lauzun, and who had been 
educated by Mazarin in the idea that Mademoiselle ought 
not to be allowed to carry her vast estates and*royal blood 
to any one who was himself of the blood-royal, or even to 
any foreign prince, gave his consent, but it was not imme- 
diately acted on. pride of the other members of the 
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royal family, and the spite of the king’s brother, Monsieur, 
who had, ^ter the death of Henrietta of Englanc^ made 
offers to his cousin, prevailed with Louis to rescind his 
permission. Not long afterwards Lauzun, for another 
cause, was imprisoned in Pignerol, and it was years before 
Mademoiselle was able to buy his release from the king by 
settling no small portion of her estates on Louis’s bastards. 
The elderly lovers (for in 1681, when Lauzun was released, 
he was nearly fifty, and Mademoiselle was fifty-four) were 
then secretly married, if indeed they had not gone through 
the ceremony ten years previously. But Lauzun, a coarse 
and brutal adventurer, tyranniz^ over his wife, and her 
spirit, which was yet unbroken, at length got the better of her 
passion. It is said that on one occasion he addressed her 
thus, Louise d’Orl^s, tire-moi mes bottes,” and that she 
at once and finally separated from him. She lived, how- 
ever, for some years after he had achieved his last adven- 
ture (that of assisting the family of James II. to esca^ 
from England, and attempting to defend their cause in 
Ireland), gave herself to religious duties, and finished her 
Memoires^ which extend to within seven years of her death 
(9th April 1693), and which she had begun when she was 
in disgrace thirty years earlier. These Mhnoirti (Amster- 
dam, 1729) are of very considerable merit and interest, 
though, or perhaps because, they are extremely egotistical 
and often extremely desultory. Mademoiselle writes with- 
out art, but with the hereditary ability of her family, and 
the strongly i>er8onal view which she takes of public events 
is rather an advantage than a disadvantage. They are to 
bo found in the great collection of Michaud and Poujoulat, 
and have been frequently edited apart. (o. sa.) 

MONTREAL, the largest city in the Dominion of 
Canada, its chief seat of commerce and principal port of 
entry, is situated on an island of about 30 miles in length 
and 7 in breadth, at the confluence of the rivers Ottawa 
and St Lawrence, 45" 32' N. lat. and 73* 32' W. long. 
It stands at the head of ocean navigation, 160 miles above 
Quebec, and nearly 1000 miles (986) from the Atlantic 
Ocean, and lies at the foot of the great chain of river, 
lake, and canal navigation which extends westward through, 
the great lakes. Montreal is built upon a series of terraces, 
the former levels of the river or of a more ancient sea. 
Behind those rises Mount Royal, a mass of trap-rock thrown 
up through the surrounding limestone strata to a height of 
700 feet above the level of the river. From this rock the 
city derives its name, though its original founder, Paul de 
Chomedey, sire de Maisonneuve, in 1642, gave it the name 
of Ville-Marie, when it was dedicated with religious enthu- 
siasm, not as a centre of commercial jenterprise, but as the 
seat of a mission which aimed specially at the conversion of 
the native Indians. The modern city of Montreal occupies 
an area of about eight square miles, — its principal streets 
running parallel with the river. On the north side of the 
Mountain the Trenton limestone approaches the surface, 
and is there quarried for building purposes. Of this grey 
limestone most of the public edifices and many of the better 
class of private dwellings are built. But both brick and 
wood are largely used for workshops and private houses of 
a humbler class. The western slope of the Mountain is 
occupied by the C5te des Neiges (Roman Catholic) ceme* 
tery, and the Mount Royal (Protestant) cemetery. The 
upper portion of the Mountain, embracing an area of 430 
acres, is now laid out as a public park, with fine drives 
shaded by well-grown trees. From its commanding site, 
and the wide expanse of the valley of the St Lawrence, 
the views on all sides are of great variety and beaut;^. 
A well-cultivated and wooded country, watered by the 
Ottawa and the St Lawrence, stretches away on either 
hand, being bounded on the west by the lakes of St Louis 
and the Two Mountains, and on the distant horizon by 
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the Laiirentian Hills, the Adirondacks, and the Grwn 
Mountains of Vermont. On the east side the city occupies 
the slope towards the river St Lawrence, which has here 
a breadth of from one to two miles. Two islands, the 
Nun’s and St Helen’s Isles— the latter rising to a height 
of 150 feet, beautifully wooded, and laid out as a public 
park— occupy the bed of the river immediately below the 
Lachine Falls, and between them the river is sj^nned 
by the great Victoria Bridge. This wonderful triumph 
of engineering skill is a tubular iron bridge support^ 
on twenty-four piers of solid masonry, with the terming 
abutments of the same, and measuring 9184 feet in 
length. The river descends at the rate of 7 miles an 
hour at the point where it is thus crossed; and the 
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piers are constructed with a view to resist the enormous 
pressure of the ice in spring. Near at hand the towers, 
spires, and domes of numerous churches and public build- 
ings rise from the general mass of houses. The wharves 
and docks are crowded with shipping during the season of 
navigation, for the St Lawrence is navigable to Montreal by 
the largest ocean steamers. But immediately above the 
city the river is impeded by a natural dyke of trap and 
limestone which here arrests the waters in their descent, 
forming the Lake St Louis at a height of 44 feet above 
the level of Montreal harbour. The river here forces its 
way through a channel of about half a mile wide, with 
a rapidity of about 18 miles an hour, forming the Lachine 
or St Louis Rapids, Owing to the immense volume of 
water concentrated in a narrow channel, steamers drawing 
ten feet of water are safely navigated down the rapids, 
but these neceswily present an insuperable barrier to the 
ascent of the river. This is accordingly surmounted by 
means of the Lachine Canal, which, commencing at the 
port of Montreal, passes round the falls by a series of 
locks, in a course of nine miles, to Lake St Louis, opposite 
the Indian village of Caughnawaga. The fall of water 


in the canal furnishes water-power for saw-mills, boiler ibd 
engine works, sash, blin^ door, edge-tool, and otihrr 
factories, established on its banlu. Sugar-refining has 
also been carried on here with great profit Woollen nid 
cotton mills, silk factories, a large rubber factory, ropemnd 
corda^ works, boot and shoe factories, are likewise 
organized on an ext^ive scale. The water supply of 
Montreal is derived nx>m the river above the city; and, . 
^ter passing along an open canal 5 miles in len£^, it 
is rais^ to a reservoir excavated out of the solid rock on 
the east slope of the Mountain, 205 feet above the level of 
the harbour. 

The circumstances attendant on the foundation of Montreal, and 
the marked contrasts in its mixed population of French and English, 
give a peculiar character to its rel4do^ ^^d benevolent Institutions. 
This has led to the multiplication of churches, colleges, convents, 
and relimouB aud charitable foundations, and to a rivalry in the 
zeal of their promoters, one result of which is seen in the scale and 
imposing character of many of their buildings. The Metropolitan 
Cathedral of St Peter, designed to reproduce on a reduced scale 
the chief features of St Peter’s at Rome, was projected by Bishop 
Bourget after the destruction of his church and palace in the great 
fire of 1852. It occupies a prominent site in Dorchester Street, 
at the comer of Dominion Square ; and, when surmounted by the 
projected dome and finished in front with its classic fa 9 ade, it will 
form a striking feature in the general view of the city. The 
parish church of Notre -Dame, on the Place d'Armes, affords 
accommodation for 10,000 worshipijers. The Jesuits' Church is 
another large church, elaborately painted in the interior. Near it 
is the College of St Mary. Christchurch Cathedral (Protestant) 
is a fine specimen of Decorated Gothic, built externally of the 
native limestone, but with the chief facings and carvings of the 
exterior and the whole of the interior of fine Caen stone. It was 
erected under the direction of Bishop Fulford, the first Anglican 
bishop of Montreal, to whose memory a memorial cross, after the 
model of the Queen Eleanor crosses, has been erected on the south 
side of the cathedral. The other churches of the various Protest- 
ant denominations include St George’s, Anglican. St Andrew’s 
and St Paul’s (Presbyterian), St James Street Methodist Church, 
the Church of the Messiah, Unitarian, &c. 

The Hdtel Dieu, founded in 1644 for the cure of the sick, now 
occupies a building at the head of St Famille Street. A body of 
professed sisters and novices perform the duties of nursing and 
attendance, and upwards of 8000 sick persons are annually received 
into its wards, llie order of the Grey Nuns, founded in 1737, have 
built a now hospital in Guy Street. The professed sisters of this 
I'eligious community, numbering at present 810, receive under their 
care the aged and infirm and orphan and foundling children of 
the French Canadian population. Tliey also undei-take the care 
of various asylums and schools in different parts of the city. Mont- 
real has also a Genetel Hospital, founded in 1822 ; a Frotestant 
House of Industry, the Mackay Institution for Deaf-Mutes, the 
Protestant Orphan Asylum, Infants’ Home, &c. The curiously 
mixed character of the population of Montreal is further shown 
in its separate daily and weekly newspapers in the English and 
French languages, and in its various national societies, of St George, 

St Andrew, St ratiick, St Joan Baptiste, and New England, — each 
confining its charitable operations to those of the nationality which 
it represents. There are two theatres in Montreal, but the Roman 
Catholic clergy have systematically discountenanced the stage, and 
the diverse languages have further tended to limit the numberawho 
patronize the drama, '* 

Among the chief civic buildings is the city hall, built in the 
modem ^ench style, with lofty mansai'd roofs, aud a central 
pavilion. It affords accommodation for all the municipal offices, 
including the waterworks and fire alarm departments, the recorder’s 
court, the police office, and for the meetings of the city co^ra- 
tion, which consists of a mayor and twenty-seven aldermen. Three 
aldermen are elected by each of the nine wards, one of whom retires 
every year. The court house, situated close to the city hall, 
between the Champ^do Mars and Jacques Cartier Square, is a hand- • 
some classical building where all the law courts hold their sittings ; 
and accommodation is provided for the Advocates’ Library, which 
numbers upwards of 10,000 volumes, including a fine collection of 
books in the department of old French civu law. Bonsecours 
Market in St Paul Street is a large structure surmounted by a 
dome, which forms a prominent feature in every view of the city. | 
When it is crowded with the peasants bringing in their aountiy 
produce, and by the French Canadian city popuhu:e as purchasers, 
as is the cas%especially on Tuesdays and Fndays, the scene is very 
striking to a stranger. 

Foremost among the educational institutions is the university of 
McGill College, founded by James M'Gill, a Scotchman, who in the 
later years oC the 18th century engaged in the north-west fiir trade, 
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w became one of the leading merchaiiti in Montreal 

Ac hia death m 1818 he left hia property for the foundiim of a col- 
fege. The moat recent and liberal addition to it ia theater Red- 
wth Mnaenm, valued at upwarda of $100,000, the gift of a wealthy 
cit^n. The univeraity embracea the &cnltiea of artn, law, and 
mmcine, and haa also a department^ of practical acience. The 
allege buildinga atand in a pleasant pwk ftonting on Sherbrooke 
Street, at the baae of the Mountain. Theological collegea in con* 
nection with the Church of England, thi Pre^yterian, Methodiat. 
and Congregational Churchea, occupy biffldinga in the vicinity, and 
their atudente attend the claaaea at M 'Gill College for secular inatruo- 
tion. •The Seminary of St Sulpice is a theological training school 
for priests, where the larger portion of the Roman Catholic clergy 
6f the province of Quebec have received their training, and also a 
college where a large numto of the French Canai^n youth obtain 
their education. This seminary is hold in high esteem, and attracts 
many Roman Catholic students from the United States. Laval 
University, which has its chief seat at Quebec, has also a branch 
at Montr^, with a large staff of professors, chiefly in theology, 
law, and m^icino. The M'Gill and the Jacques Cartier Normal 
Schools for training teachers for the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
public schools are conducted under the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic boards of public instruction ; and model schools attached 
to them afford^ the requisite practical training for teachers. The 
princi^l public monuments are the column erected in honour of 
Lord Nelson, and a bronze statue of Queen Victoria, by the late 
Marshall Wood, which occupies a good site in Victoria Square. 

The commerce of Montreal is well represented by the architec- 
tural character of its banking establisliments and many of the large 
mercantile houses. It is also the seat of a large manufacturing 
industry. But the most substantial evidence of its im{)ortanco as 
a commercial centre is its harbour. The solidly-built basins, 



sterling. In 1882 they had risen to £15,633,667 sterling. The 
business of the port at the same date is thus expressed in Canadian 
currency; — total valueof exports$26, 334, 312, of imports$49, 749,461 ; 
customs duties collected estimated at $8,100,366. The number of 
sea-going vessels in port was 648, of which fully onc<half were ocean 
steamers, in addition to which the inland vessels arriving at the 
port numbered 6648. The estimated value of real estate in Montreal 
is $66,978,930. The population in 1851 numbered 57,715 ; in 1881 
it had increased to 140,/47, of whom 78,684 were of French and 
28,995 of Irish origin, and of the whole number, 108,579 were Roman 
Catholic. 

Tl^ city returns throe members to the Canadian House of 
Commons, and the same number to the provincial legislature of 
Quebec. 

When the first French explorers landed on the island of Montreal 
under the leadership of Jacques Cartier in 1585, a large Indian 
palisaded town existed a little to tho west of Mount Royal, and not 
far from the present English cathedral To this fortified town tho 
Indians gave the name of Hochelaga, and Jaef^ues Cartier describes 
it as surrounded by fields of grain and other evidences of a settled 
native populatio... The name is now applied to the eastern suburb 
of the modern city. Sixty years later, when Samuel de Champlain 
made his way up the St Lawrence, and climbed to tho summit of 
Mount Royal, the populous native town had disappeared, and only 
two Indians were found from whom some obscure hints were derived 
of war between rival tribes, followed by the destruction of tho town 
and the extermination or flight of its fonner occu|)ants. Tho enmity 
thus established between the Wyandotts or Hurons of Canada and 
the Iroquois settled in the valley of tho Hudson and south of Lake 
Ontario was perpetuated throughout tho whole period of French 
occupation, Champlain took the side of the Hurons, while the 
Iroquois allied themselves with the Dutch and English settlers on 
the Hudson. Thus the early history of Montreal is largely occupied 
with incidents of Indian w'arfare. In 1665 the manpiis de Tracy 
arrived from Franco, bringing with him a regiment of French 
soldiers, with whose aid the Indian assailants were driven off, and 
forts*erected and garrisoned to repel their incursions ; thus pro- 
tected, Montreal became the centre of the fur trade with the west, 
• and entered on its history as a commercial city. In 1722 it was 
fortified with a bastioned wall and ditch, under tho directions of 
De Lery ; and the citadel was erected on a height now laid out as 
Dalhousie Square. The taking of Quebec by the English under 
General Wolfe in 1769 was followed ere long by the surrender of 
Montreal. Since that date it has rapidly devcloi>ed as an imj^r- 
^ taut centre of commercial and manufacturing enterprise. (D. W.) 

MCINTROSE, a royal and parliamentary borough and 
seaport of Forfarshire, Scotland, is situated on (he German 
Ocean at the mouth of the South Esk, on a branch of the 
Caledonian Railway, 30 miles east-north-east of Dundee, 
and 38 south-south-west of Aberdeen. Its harbour basin, 


formed by the estuary (rf the South Ese, has an area d 
about 4 square miles, and is dry at ebb-tide, but at hig^ 
water there is a depth of about 18 feet at the bar. The 
length of the quays and docks is about 14 miles. 

South Esk is crossed by a suspension bridge erected in 
1829 at a cost of £20,000, and having a len^ from the 
points of suspension of 422 feet (with its approaches 800 
feet). On the links to the east of the town is one of the 
finest golfing greens in Scotland. In the High Street^ 
which is of considerable width, and contains several veiy 
lofty houses, there are monuments to Sir Robert Feel and to 
Joseph Hume, formerly member for the Montrose boroughs. 
The principal buildings are the parish church — one of the 
largest churches in Scotland — the town-house, the infirmary, 
and the academy. There is a public library with 19,000 
volumes, and a mechanics* library with 7000 volumes. 
Besides the staple industry of fiax-spinning, there are 
manufactures of linen, sail-cloth, sheetings, starch, and 
soap. Iron-founding, tanning, and brewing are also carried 
on. The export trade is chiefly in manufactured goods, 
agricultural produce, and fish ; the principal imports are 
timber and coal. In 1881 the number of ships that 
entered coastwise was 373 of 48,828 tons, the number that 
cleared 250 of 21,877 tons; the number engaged in the 
foreign and colonial trade in the same year was— entered 
108 of 34,868 tons, cleared 42 of 10,359 tons. Montrose 
is also one of the })rincipal fishing-stations in Scotland, the 
number of registered boats in 1881 being 342 of 4168 
tons, giving constant employment to 697 persons, and occa- 
sional employment to 300. Montrose joins with Arbroath, 
Brechin, Foidfar, and Inverbervie in returning one member 
to jiarliament. The population of the royal burgh in 1871 
was 15,720, and 16,280 in 1881 ; the population of the 
parliamentary burgh in the same years was 14,452 and 
14,975. 

Montrose received a charter from David I. in the 12th century, 
and was made a royal burgh by David II. in 1862. The town was 
destroyed by fire in 1244. It was from the port of Montrose that 
Sir Juines Douglas in 1830 embarked for the Holy Land with the 
heart of Bruce, and that Prince James Stuart, "the Old Pretender,” 
set sail in 1716 for Franco, after the failure of his cause in Scotland. 
The town is the birthplace of Andrew'Melvillo, of the great marquis 
of Montrose, and of Joseph Hume. 

MONTROSE, Jambs Graham, Marquis of (1612- 
1650), born in 1612, became the fifth earl of Montrose by 
his father’s death in 1 626. He was educated at St Andrews ; 
and in 1629, at the early age of seventeen, he married 
Magdalene Carnegie, daughter of the earl of Bouthesk. In 
1636, on his way home from a prolonged visit to the Conti- 
nent, he sought an introduction to Charles I., but, as it is said, 
was frustrated in his hope of obtaining the king’s favour by 
an intrigue of the marquis of Hamilton, Not long after 
the outbreak of the Scottish troubles in 1637 he joined 
the party of resistance, and was for some time its most', 
energetic champion. He had nothing puritanical in his 
nature, but he shared in the ill feeling aroused in the 
Scottish nobility by the political authority given by 
Charles to the bishops, and in the general indignation at 
the king’s ill-judged scheme of imposing upon Gotland a 
liturgy which had been drawn up at the instigation of the 
English court, and which had ^en corrected in England 
by that Archbishop Laud who now became known in Scot- 
land under the nickname of "the pope of Canterbury.” 
Montrose’s chivalrous enthusiasm eminently qualified him to 
be the champion of a national cause, and the resistance of 
Scotland was quite as much national as it was religious. 
He signed the Covenant, and became one of the foremost 
Covenanters. The part assigned to him was the suppre^ 
sion of the opposition to the popular cause which arose 
around Aberdeen and in the country of the Gordons, Three 
times, in July 1638, and in March and June 1639, Montrose 
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entered Aberdeen, where he thoroughly succeeded in effect- 
ing his object, on the second occasion carrying off the 
head of the Gordons, the marquis of Huntly, as a prisoner 
to Edinburgh, 

In July 1639, after the signature of the treaty of 
Berwick, Montrose was one of the Covenanting leaders 
who visited Charles upon the borders. This change of 
policy on his part is frequently ascribed to the fascination 
of the king^s conversation. In reality it arose from, the 
nature of his own convictions. He wished to get rid of 
the bishops without making presbyters masters of the 
state. His was essentially a layman’s view of the situa- 
tion. Taking no account of the real forces of the time, 
he aimed at an ideal form of society in which the clergy 
should confine themselves to their spiritual duties, and in 
which the king, after being enlightened by open communi- 
cation with the Scottish nation, should maintain law and 
order without respect of persons. In the Scottish parliament 
which met in September, Montrose attempted to carry out 
this policy, and found himself in opposition to Argyll, who 
had plac^ himself at the head of the Presbyterian and 
national party, which, by an alteration of the rules that 
had hitherto regulated the selection of the Lords of the 
Articles, gave supremacy in parliament to the representa- 
tives of the middle classes. Montrose, on the other hand, 
wished to bring the king’s authority to bear upon parlia- 
ment to defeat this object, and offered him the support of 
a great number of the nobles, who were by this time as 
much opposed to the predominance of the Presbyterian 
clergy acting upon the middle classes as they had before 
been opposed to the predominance of the bishops. He 
failed, l^cause Charles could not even then consent to 
abandon the bishops, and because no Scottish party of any 
weight could be formed unless Presbyterianism were estab- 
lished ecclesiastically. 

Bather than give way, Chaides prepared in 1640 to in- 
vade Scotland. As usual, he prepared difficulties for those 
who wished to support him. Montrose was of necessity 
driven to play something of a double part. In August 
1640 he signed the Bond of Cumbernauld as a protest 
against the jmrticular and direct practising of a few — ^in 
other words, against the ambition of Argyll. But he took 
his place amongst the defenders of his country, and in the 
same month he was the first to wade across the Tweed at 
the head of the invaders of England. After the invasion 
had been crowned with success, Montrose still continued 
to cherish his now hopeless policy. On 27th May 1641 
he was summoned before the Committee of Estates charged 
^th intrigues against Argyll, and on 11th June he was 
imprisoned in Edinburgh Castle. When Charles visited 
Scotland to give his formal assent to the abolition of 
Episcopacy, Montrose communicated to him his belief that 
Hamilton was a traitor. It has indeed been alleged, on 
Clarendon’s authority, that he proposed to murder Hamilton 
and Argyll ; but this is in all probability only one of Claren- 
don’s many blunders. His letters to Charles, however, 
must be taken in connexion with this so-called incident. 
During the process of the investigation of this plot, Mon- 
trose remained in custody, and upon the king’s return to 
England he shared in the amnesty which was tacitly accorded 
to all Charles’s partisans. 

For a time Montrose retired, not voluntarily, from public 
life. After the Civil War in England began he constantly 
pressed Charles to allow him to make a diversion on Scot- 
land. At last in 1644, when the Scottish army entered 
England to take part against the king, Montrose, now 
efeated a marquis, was allowed to try what he codd do. 
He set out to invade Scotland with al)out 1000 men. But 
his followers deserted, and his condition appeared hopeless. 
Qeniuii however, inspired him with course. Disguised 
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as a groom, he, with only two gentlemen, started on 
August to make his way to the Highlands. No enterpri|p 
might seem rasher. Highlanders had never before been 
known to combine together, but Montrose knew that mopit 
of the clans detested Argyll, not because they were roy^ast 
but because Argyll, as ^e head of the Campbells, was the 
chief of an aggressive ^nd unscrupulous tribe. Montrose 
did not miscalculate ms chances. The clans rallied to his 
summons. About 2000 Insh had crossed the sea to^assist 
him. He won battle after battle. He defeated the Cove- 
nanters at Tippermuir on Ist September, and at the Bridge 
of Dee on 1 2th September. Bapidity of movement was the 
distinguishing feature of his generalship. He cxossed the 
mountains deep with a winter’s snow into the country of 
Argyll, burning and destroying as he rested for a time 
from more active operations. On 2d February 1645 he 
crushed the Campbells at Inverlochy, whilst the head of 
the house, who was no warrior, looked on at the disaster 
from a boat. The Scottish parliament declared Montrose 
to have forfeited his life and estate as a traitor, but it could 
not reach him to execute the sentence. On 19 th February 
he captured Elgin, through March he was ravaging Aber- 
deenshire and Kincardineshire, on 3d April he stormed 
Dundee, then on 9th May came the victory of Auldearn, on 
2d July the victory of Alford, and on 15 th August the great 
victory of Kilsyth. Never till after this battle had Mon- 
trose ventured far from the Highland hills. The High- 
landers had the habit of running home after a victory to 
secure their booty. Now, however, Montrose found himself 
apparently master of Scotland. In the name of the king, 
who now appointed him lord-lieutenant and captain-genei^ 
of Scotland, he summoned a parliament to meet at Glasgow 
on 20th October, in which he no doubt hoped to reconcile 
loyal obedience to the king with the establishment of a 
non-political Presbyterian clergy. That parliament never 
met. In England Charles was in evil case. He had been 
defeated at Naseby on 14th June, and Montrose must 
come to his help if there was to be still a king to proclaim. 
He never had a chance of knowing what Montrose could 
do against the “ new model ” army. David Leslie, the best 
of the Scottish generals, was despatclicd against Montrose 
to anticipate the invasion. On 1 2th September he came 
upon Montrose, deserted by his Highlanders and guarded 
only by a little group of followers, at Philiphaugh. He 
won an easy victory. Montrose cut his way through to 
the Highlands ; but he failed to reorganize an army. On 
3d September 1646 he embarked for Norway, 

Montrose was to appear once more on the stage of Scot- 
tish history. In June 1649 he was restored by the exiled 
Charles II. to his nominal lieutenant-governorship of Scot- 
land. In March 1650 he landed in the Orkneys to take 
the command of a small force which he sent on before 
him. Crossing to the mainland, he tried to raise the clans, 
but the clans would not rise, and on 27th April he was 
surprised and captured at Corbiesdale in Boss-shire. On 
18th May he entered Edinburgh as a prisoner. On the 
20th he was sentenced to death by the parliament, and he 
was hanged on the 21st, with Wishart’s laudatory biography 
of hixn put round his neck. To the last he protest^ that 
he was a real Covfinanter and a loyal subject. “ The Cove- ' 
nant which I took,” he said, I own it and adhere to it 
Bishops, I care not for them ; I never intended to advance 
their interest.” Something, at least, of Montrose’s dream, 
so impossible to realize at that time, has been realized in 
Scotland. Scotland has remained ecclesiastically ^esby- ‘ 
terian. The political legality which Montrose wished to 
uphold against factions by means of the king has b^n 
upheld by means of the political ripeness of ^e Scottish 
nation itself. (s. b. o.) 

MONT ST MICHEL, a curious rocky islet, consisting 
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ofit mass of gramte about 3000 feet in compase and 166 
f|et in height, riees at a diatence of nearly a mile from 
^e shore in the bay of St Michel, near the mouth of the 
Cim&non, at the vertex of the angle formed by the coasts 
of Vrittany and Norm^dy, The* quicksands by which it 
is surrounded, and which stretch far to seaward, are ex- 
posed at low water, and highly d^gerous to those who 
^ venture on them without a guida Recently efforts at 
reclaiyation have been made, and amongst other works a 
causeway has been constructed connecting Mont St Michel 
with the nearest point of the mainland (near Moidrey) ; 
an unfortunate consequence of these operations has been 
that some portions of the ramparts of the island have been 
sapped by the altered tidal currents. The fortress-abbey, 
to which the rock owes its fame, stands upon the more 
precipitous side towards the north and west j the sloping 
portion towards the east and south is occupied by dwelling- 
houses. The strong machicolated and turretcd wall by 
which the whole is surrounded is pierced only by a single 
gateway. The northward wall of the abbey (La Merveillo), 
dating from the 13th century, is of remarkable boldness; 
it is 246 feet in length and 108 feet in height, is siqv- 
ported by twenty buttresses, and is pierced by a variety of 
openings. The single street of the island, leading from 
the one gateway up to the donjon of the fortress, is lined 
with houses, most of them used as lodging-houses by 
visitors and pilgrims ; it contains an old parish church, 
and the house of Du Quesclin is also pointed out. The 
abbey consists principally of two parallel buildings of 
three stories each, that on the east containing hospitium, 
refectory, and dormitory, and that on the west the cellar, 
knights’ hall, and cloister. The knights’ hall is a su])crb 
piece of Gothic architecture, measuring 85 feet by 59, 
with three rows of richly-ornamented pillars. The cloister 
is one of the purest and most graceful works of the 13th 
century (1228). The church has a number of imperfect 
turrets, and is surmounted by a square tower of the 17th 
centifry, with a statue of St Michael, which was crowned 
in 1877. The nave, which dates from the 11th century, is 
Norman ; but the choir, which collapsed in 1421, has been 
rebuilt in the flamboyant style. Beneath is a fine crypt. 

Mont St Michel was a sacred place even in the time of the Druids. 
It became a seat of Christian worship in the 8th century, when a 
monastery was founded upon it (with the ustfbl miraculous accom- 
paniments) by St Aubert, bishop of Avranches. It soon became 
a favourite resort of pilgrims, not only from all parts of France, but 
also from Great Britain and Ireland, and even from Italy. It was 
plundered by the Normans ; but Kollo, on his conversion, made 
restitution. At the time of the Conouest it supplied William of 
Normandy with six ships, and received a considerable share of the 
English spoils. About this time the monks began to give them- 
selves to learning and to collect a large library, and in the 12th 
century the establishment reached its highest pros|)crity. It was 
bumf by the troops of Philip Augustus, who afterwards funiished 
larm sums for its reftoration (La Mervcille). St Louis (Louis IX.) 
made a pilgnmage to Mont St Michel, and was afterwards very liberal 
to it During the hundred years’ war it offered a memorable resist- 
ance to the English ; and hero, on 1st August 1469, Louis XI. 
instituted the order of St Michel, and held a brilliant chapter. A 
similar celebration was held by Francis I. During the religious 
wars J;he Huguenots made repeated unsuccessful attempts to seize 
the fortress ; xt opened its gates to Henry IV. after his abjuration. 
About 1616 the Benedictine monks of Mont St Michel >fcre ro- 
e placed by monks of the Congregation of St Mauf ; after the Itcvolu- 
tion the abbey was used as a prison for political offenders. It is 
now an historical monument; it contains an orphanage, and is under- 
going repairs. 

MONTSERRAT, one of the Leeward Islands in the 
West Indies, situated 16" 45' N. lat. and 62" 7' W. long., 
* is 12 Qiiles long and 8 broad in its widest part, and has an 
area of 32 square miles. The uneven and rugged surface 
suggests possibly volcanic origin. Its general «ppearance 
is very pictui^ue, the most interesting natural feature 
being the Sbuffrt^re. The island was discovered by 
Ck>lumbus in 1493, and received its name either because 
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of its broken appeanmee or after the moontain in Spain. 
It was colonised by the English under Sir Thomas Warner 
in 1632, and was taken by the French in 1664» Bestor^ 
to the English in 1668, it capitulated to the French in 
1782, but was again restored m 1784. It is now a pre- 
sidency under the general government at Antigua, and has 
a legislative council, composed of officials and crown n(»ni- 
nees. The climate is the most healthv in the West Indiee. 
The population (10,087) consists prmcipally of negroei^ 
with several hundred whites. The revenue and expendi- 
ture average £5600 per annum. Sugar exports range from 
1200 to occasionally 2000 tons. An important industiy 
is the cultivation of limes and the manufacture of juice. 
About 700 puncheons of raw lime juice, 300 hogsheads of 
concentrated juice, and an increasing quantity of fresh gr^n 
limes are exported annually. For the three years ending 
1880 the average value of imports was £26,390, of e^rts 
£32,963. The principal town is Plymouth, lying midway 
aloTxg the south-west coast. 

MONTSERRAT. Thirty miles to the north-west of 
Barcelona in Spain there rises a very remarkable mountun 
of grey conglomerate, 24 miles in circumference, and at its 
loftiest point (San Geronimo) a little more than 4000 feet 
in height. From the comparative lowness of the surround- 
ing district, and from its extraordinary configuration, it is 
a conspicuous object for many miles around. The mountain 
consists of jagged pinnacles and spires rising abruptly from 
the base of the mass, which is cloven with many clefts, and 
alx)und8 with steep iirecipices. It is the Mom Serratns of 
the Romans, the Monte Serrado of the Spaniards, and is 
thus named either in allusion to its jagged appearance, like 
the teeth of a saw, or because the eastern face is split, as 
if sawn, — which occurred, say the Spanish legends, at the 
time of tlie crucifixion, when the rocks were rent. The 
arms of the monastery represent a mountain with a saw 
resting upon it and penetrating some distance into its mass. 
Its pinnacles and pyramids and sharp angular masses 
resemble a mountain of hard crystalline volcanic tuff which 
occurs between Akureyri and Kalmanstunga in Iceland, 
The effect of Montserrat may be realized faintly if we place 
ourselves upon the roof of Milan cathedral, and imagine the 
forest of spires magnified a thousandfold. The central 
s])iro will represent ^n G eronimo. The result of this varied 
contour in the case of Montserrat is to make it one of the 
most picturesque places in Europe. Paths wind along the 
faces of the precipices, ascending to bare grey summits, 
descending to sheltered valleys filled with evergreens and 
flowers. The Pyrenees are seen in one direction, the sea in 
another, while the Llobregat winds at the foot of the 
mountain through the village of MonistroL Manresa and 
other villages are seen scattered over the plain ; and hills 
covered with a wann red soil alternate with rich valleya 
Street says of Montserrat, — “After much experience of 
mountains, it strikes me more each time that I see it as 
among the very noblest of rocks.” 

The monastery, a great pile of buildings, stands upon a 
narrow platform on the edge of a vast chasm in the eastern 
face of the mountain. It owes its existence to an image 
of the Virgin, said to have been carved by St Luke, and 
brought to Barcelona by St Peter in 30 a.d. When the 
Moors invaded the province in 717, the image was taken 
to Montserrat and hidden in a cave. In 880 Gondemar, 
bishop of Yich, was attracted to the cave by sweet sounds 
and smells, and there found the image, which he determined 
to take to hlanresa. But at a certain spot on the mountab 
the image refused to proceed farther ; there it was conse- 
quently deposited, and a chapel was erected to contam it! 
A stone cross near the walls of the monastery still marks 
the spot where the image refused to move. Bound the 
chapel a nunnery was buUt, and in 976 this was enlarged 
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tnd conTerted into a Benedictine monastery. Philip IL 
built the present church. In 1835 the monastery was 
• suppressed and despoiled of the vast treasures which had 
. accumulated during the Middle Ages. But the buildings 
were allowed to remain, as well as a few of the fathers to 
take charge of the Virgin’s shrine. At present they number 
^ 19; a hundred years ago there were 76 monks, 28 lay- 
brothers, 25 singing boys, together with surgeon, physician, 
and servants. The possessions then consisted of numerous 
hamlets, besides great quantities of plate and jewels, includ- 
ing 85 silver lamps. 

Nuestra Sefiora de Montserrat, Patrona de CataluAa, is one of the 
most celebrated images in Spain, and her church is visited annually 
by more than 80,000 pilgrims. It is a small carved wooden image, 
“ regularly handsome, but the colour of a negro woman/' and pos» 
sesses magnihceut robes and jewels. It has been visited by numbers 
of sovereigns and high ecclesiastics, and by millions of Catalonians. 
In September 1881 it w^as solemnly crowned by Leo XIIL, who sent 
a crown from Rome for that purnose. Quantities of cx votos are 
offered at the shrine: wax models of injured or diseased limbs, 
models of ships, pictures and clothes, jewels and silver hearts. 
As the celebrity and sanctity of Montserrat increased, so did the 
number of devotees. Ignatius Loyola laid his sword u])on the altar 
of the Virgin, and, placing himself under her protection, started from | 
Montserrat to commence his new life. Many eminent Spaniards, 
weary of the world, have retired to this monastery to end their days. 
Some preferred solitary hermitages perched among the rocks. Of 
these there were fifteen, eleven of which once formed a via axuyra^ 
ending at the summit of San Geronimo. They were destroyed by the 
French, but the ruins of some of them still remain. From all the 
view is magnificent ; some are indeed placed on the edges of preci- 
])ices in almost inaccessible places. There are also caves in the moun- 
tain, some of which were formerly occupied by monks. The most 
eelebmted of these are the cave of the Virgin, in which the Santa 
Imogen remained hidden until found by G'ondemar, and the cave 
of Fray Juan Gann, a notorious sinner, who ended his da}'s in the 
practice of revolting penances at Montserrat. At Collbato, on the 
south-east side of the mountain, near the base, there are also some 
very curious caves. 

MONTUCLA, Jban-Stiknne (1725-1799), a learned 
mathematician, was the son of a merchant, and was born 
at Lyons in 1725. He attended the college of the Jesuits 
in his native city, and was early distinguished for his 
tenacious memory and his aptitude for mathematics. At 
the age of sixteen he removed to Toulouse to prosecute the 
study of law ; and after taking the usual degrees ho re- 
pair^ to Paris. There his conversational powers, his solid 
information, and his acquirements as a linguist soon intro- 
duced him to the notice of the learned. In the society of 
D’Alembert and Lalando his taste for mathematical studies 
was confirmed and stimulated. After publishing two anony- 
mous treatises on the Quadrature of the Circle and on the 
Duplication of the Cuhe^ he gave to the world in 1758 the 
first part of his great work, The History of Mathematics, 
Not long after this his merits were recognized by the 
Government, and he was ])romoted to several important 
offices. He was appointed intendant-secretary at Grenoble 
in 1758, secretary to the expedition for colonizing Cayenne 
in 1764, and “premier commis des bfitiments” and censor- 
royal for mathematical books in 1765. During the next 
twenty-five years his time was divided between his official 
duties and the study of his favourite science. The Revolu- 
tion then ensuing deprived him of his income, and left him 
in ^eat destitution. The oflfer in 1795 of a mathematical 
chair in one of the schools of Paris was declined on account 
of his infirm health, and he was still in straitened circum- 
stances in 1798 when ho published a second edition of the 
first part of his History, He also enlarged Ozanam’s 
Mathernatical Recreations^ afterwards published in English 
hy Dr Hutton (4 vols., Lond., 1803). About four months 
liefore his death (December 1799) a pension of 2400 francs 
was conferred upon him. His History of McUheTnatics was 
completed by Lidande, and published at Paris in 1799-1802 
(4 vols. 4to). 

MontucU*! work was the first history of mAtheinatics worthy of the 
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name. It is characterized alike hy elogance of style and by brasdJtti 
of treatment Montnola rarely fails in candour, rad never in 
of sympathy ; he lived at a time wh^ it would have been pardon- 
able to l^t mathematics *'as a French science," yet he cannot 
with justice be accused of Chauvinism. The study of the hist >iy 
of mathematics has greatly revived of late yesxs, especially in 
Germany, and numerous monographs on special departments nava 
appMBared, in which, as was to be expected, many defects and some 
positive errors in MonttBla's work have been pointed out, but, 
taken as a whole, it stands as yet unsuperseded, unrivalled, fit, as 
to its admirable style and enduring qiwity, to be compart with 
Gibbon's Decline and Fall qfthe Roman Empire, 

MONZA (locally Monscial, a city of Italy in the pro- 
I vince of Milan, at the branening of the railway for Lecco 
and Como, lies on the Lambro, a tributary of the Po, 
mainly on the right bank, in a healthy and attractive 
situation. Of the mediaeval fortifications little remains 
save the Porta d’Agrate. The cathedral of St John 
Baptist is the prineijm! object of interest : Theodelinda’s 
basilica was enlarged at the close of the 13th century bv 
throwing the atrium into the main building, and the 
present marble facade was erected about the middle of 
the 14th by Matteo da Campione. On the left-hand 
side of the front rises an incongruous brick-built tower, 
278 feet high, erected by Poregrini, Within the churci 
are the iron crown of Lombardy (removed by Austria 
in 1859, and since restored) and the relics of Theodelinda, 
comprising her crown, fan and comb of gold, and the 
golden hen and seven chickens, representing Lombardy 
and her seven provinces. Next to the cathedral in artistic 
importance come the church of Santa Maria in Istrada, 
and the broletto or old palace of the commune, usually 
styled the Arengario : the former (founded in 1357) has a 
rich Bramantesque facade, reckoned one of the best pieces 
of terra-cotta work in Lombardy, and the latter is raised 
on a system of pointed arches, and has a tall square tower 
terminating in machicolations surrounding a sharp central 
cone. San Michele was the scone of the coronation of 
Conrad III. in 1128, and San Gerardo (formerly Sant' 
Ambrogio) is named after the patron saint of Monza, 
Gerardo de’ Tintori, who founded the first local hospital in 
1174. The royal palace of Monza (1777), with its exten- 
sive gardens and parks, lies not far from the town on the 
banl^ of the Lambro. Cotton goods and felt hats are the 
staple products of « Monza industry; then dyeing, organ- 
building, and a publishing trade, popidation of the 
city was 1 5,450 in 1871, and that of the commune increased 
from 24,661 in 1861 to 28,012 in 1881. 

Local antiquaries claim for Monza (Modicia or Modsetia) the rank 
of a Roman colony, but it cannot have been a place of consequence 
till it attracted the discerning oyo of Thoodoric ; and, though it was 
a favourite residence W'ith his immediate successors, its first im- 

g >rtant associations are with Theodelinda (see vol. xiv. p. 815). 

uring the period of the republics Monza was sometimes tnde- 
pondent, sometimes subject to Milan. Thei Visconti, who ulti- 
mately became masters of the city, built a castle in 1825 on the 
site now occupied by the Palazzo Duriiii. In the course of its 
history Monza has stood thirty-two sieges, and been repeatedly plun- 
dered, notably by the forces of Charles V. The countshi];) (1499- 
1796) was purchased in 1546 by the wealthy banker Duiini, and 
remained in his family till the Revolution. 

MOPLTAN. See Mt^ltIn. 

MOON, The. , The subject of the moon divides itself 
into two separate branches, the one concerned with the con- 
stitution of the lunar globe, the other with its motions. 
For the first subject the reader is referred to the article 
Astbonomy (vol. ii. p. 801 sq ,) ; the present article is con- 
fined to the second, which is commo^y called the Lunar 
Theory, 

The lunar theory does not yet form a well-defined 
body of rcftusoning and doctrine, like other branches of 
mathematical science, but consists only of a series of 
researches, extending through twenty centuries or mor^ 
and incapable of being welded into a consistent wholsi 
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state of thingB arises from the inherent difficulties 
jmd complexities of the subject, and from the fact i^t no 
<»ie method or system has yet been discovered by which 
aU the difficulties can be surmounted and all the corn* 
parities disentangled. Hence e^ investigator, when he 
has desired to m^e any substantial advance beyond his 
predecessors, has been obliged to take up the subject from 
t new point of view, and to devise such method as might 
ieem to him most suitable to the special object in hand, 
rhe ^historical treatment is therefore that best adapted 
to give a clear idea of the results of these investigations. 
The ancient and modern histories of the subject are quite 
distinct, the modem epoch commencing with Newton. The 
great epoch made by Copernicus did not extend to the case 
of the moon at because in every investigation of the 
moon’s motion, modem as well as ancient, Sie motion is 
referred to the earth as a centre. Hence the heliocentric 
system introduced no new conception of this motion, except 
that of taking place round a moving earth instead of round 
a fixed one. This change did not affect the consideration 
of the relative motion of the earth and moon, with which 
S.lone the lunar theory is concerned. The two stages of 
the lunar theory are therefore — (1) that in which the treat- 
ment was purely empirical, (2) that in which it was founded 
rationally on the law of gravitation. 

*It is in the investigation of the moon’s motion that the 
merits of ancient astronomy are seen to the best advan- 
tage. In the hands of Hipparchus (see Astronomy, voL 
ii. p. 749) the theory was brought to a degree of j)roci8ion 
which is really marvellous when we compare it, oitlier 
with other branches of physical science in that age, or 
with the remarks and speculations of contemi)orary non- 
sciontific writers. Whether this was wholly the work of 
Hipparchus, or whether ho simply perfected a system 
alre^y devised by his predecessors, it is now impossible to 
say ; but, so far as certain knowledge extends, the works of 
his predecessors did not embrace more than the deter- 
mination of the mean motion of the moon and its nodes. 
Although the general fact of a varying motion may have 
been ascertained the circumstances of the variation had 
probably never been thoroughly investigated. Tlie dis- 
coveries of Hii)|)archu8 were ; — 

1. The EccerUricity of the MootCs Orbit — He found that 
the moon moved most rapidly near a certain point of its 
orbit, and most slowly near the opposite point. The law 
of this motion was such that the phenomena could be re- 
presented by supposing the motion to be actually circular 
and uniform, the apparent variations being explained by the 
h 3 rpothesis that the earth was not situated in the centre of 
the orbit, but was displaced by an amount about equal to one- 
twentieth of the radius of the orbit. Then, by a well-known 
law of kinematic^ the angular motion round the earth would 
be most rapid at the point nearest the earth — ^that is, at 
•perigee — and slowest at the }>oint most distant from the 
earth — that is, at apogee. Thus the apogee and perigee 
became two definite points of the orbit, indicated by the 
variations in the angular motion of the moon. 

Su T}ie Motion of the Perigee and Apogee . — As already 
defined, the perigee and apogee are at the ends of that 
diameter of the orbit which passes through the eccentrically 
situated earth, or, in other words, they are on that line 
which passes through the centre of the earth and the centre 
of the orbit. This line was called the line of apddee. On 
comparing observations made at different times, it was 
found that the line of apsides was not fixed, but made a 
comptete revolution in the heavens, in the order of the 
signs of the zodiac, in about nine years. 

3. The Numerical Determination of ike Elemente of ike 
Maori e Motion . — In order that the two capital discoveries 
just mentioned should have the highest scientific value it 


was essential that the numerical valtns of the elements 
involved in these complicated motions ahonld be fixed with 
precision. This Hipparchus was enabled to do hy Innu 
ecUpses. Each eclipse gave a moment at which the longi- 
tude of the moon was 180* different from ^t of the sun, 
and the latter admitted of ready calculation. As su ming 
the mean motion of the moon to be known and the perigee 
to be fixed, three eclipses observed in different points of 
the orbit would give as many true longitudes of ^e 
moon, which longitudes could be employ^ to determine 
three unknown quantities — the mean longitude at a given 
epoch, the eccentricity, and the position of the perigee. 
By taking three eclipses separated at short intervals, toth 
the mean motion and the motion of the perigee would be 
known beforehand, from other data, with sufficient accuracy 
to reduce all the observations to the same epoch, and thus 
to leave only Uie three elements already mentioned un- 
known. In the hands of a modern calculator the problem 
would be a very simple one, requiring little more than the 
solution of a system of three equations with as many un- 
known quantities. But without algebra the solution was 
long and troublesome, and not entirely satisfactory. Still, 
it was probably correct within the necessary limits of Ae 
errors of the observations. The same three elements being 
again determined from a second triplet of eclipses at as 
remote an epoch as possible, the difference in the longitude 
of the |)origee at the two epochs gave the annual motion 
of that element, and the difference of mean longitudes gave 
the moan motion. Such was the method of determining 
the elements of the moon’s motion down to the time of 
Copernicus. 

The determination of the eccentricity from eclipBee, as above 
described, lea4B to an important error in the resulting value of ths 
ecceutneity, owing to the effect of the neglected evection. We 
know from our inudern theory that the two principal inequalitiea 
in the moon's tnie longitude are — 

6*'’29 sin (f (Equation of centre) 

+ V'*27 sin {iD^g) (Evection), 

where g ^ mean anomaly, and D = mean an^lar distance of the 
moon from the sun. Now during a lunar eclipse we always have 
D sz 180* very nearly, and W = 860®, Hence the evection is then 
* 1*'27 sin and so has the same argument, g, as the equation of 
centre, and so is confounded with it. The value of the equation 
of centre derived from eclipses is thus (6®‘29- l“*27=s6“*02; sin g. 
Therefore the eccentricity found by Hipparchus and Ptolemy was 
only 5®, and was more than a degree less than its true value. 

The next important step in advance was the discovery 
of the “evection,” which is described by Ptolemy (see 
Astronomy, vol. ii. p. 750) as if made by himself. In 
view of the bad habit which Ptolemy had of making his 
own observations verify results previously arrived at, which 
were sometimes in error, we must view such a discovery 
by him as quite exceptional, and as best explainable by the 
largo magnitude of the outstanding error. Although, as 
just shown, the erroneous eccentricity found by Hipparchus 
would always represent eclijises, so that the error could 
never be detected by eclipses, the case was entirely different 
when the moon was in quadratures. Comparing the in- 
equalities already written with that found by Hipparchusy 
we see that the latter required the correction — 
r’27 {sin sin (22)-^)} ■■ 
r*27 {(1 - cos W) sin g + sin 2D cos g ) . 

At quadratures we have i) » d;90*, 22) « 180*, and hence 
cos 22) « - 1 and sin 2D * 0. The omitted inequalities 
at these points of the orbit have therefore the value 
2*'54 sin g, a quantity so large that it could not fail to be 
detected by careful observations with the astrolabe. Such 
an inequality as this, superposed upon the eccentric motion 
oi the moon, was very troublesome to astronomers who htfd 
no way of representing the celestial motions except 
geometrical construction. The construction propos^ 1^ 
Ptolemy was so different from those employed for the 
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motions of thoplAnstSi snd witiiaJ so intncfttOi that little 
interest attaches to it. 

The student of Arabian science may find much to mterest 
him in the astronomical speculations of the .^bs, but this 
people do not seem to have furnished anything in the way 
of suggestive theory. In the fourth book of JDe Rtvolvr 
where we find the lunar theory of Copernicus, no 
writer later than Ptolemy is referred to. Moreover, as 
already intimated, the work of Copernicus in this particu- 
lar direction forms little more than an episode in the his- 
tory of the subject. The working hypothesis of the great 
founder of modem astronomy was borrowed from^ the 
ancients, and was that the celestial motions were all either 
circular or compounded of circular motions. The hjrpo- 
thesis of equal circular motions, though accepted by Ptolemy 
in name, was so strained by him in its applications that 
little was left of it in the Almagest (the Arabic translation 
of his Syntaxis). But, by taking the privilege of compound- 
ing circular motions indefinitely — in other words, of adding 
one epicycle to another — Copernicus was enabled to repre- 
sent the planetary and lunar inequalities on a uniform 
system, though his heavens were perhaps worse “ scribbled 
o’er ” than those of Ptolemy. To one epicycle representing 
the equation of the centre ho added another for the evection, 
and thus represented the longitude of the moon both at 
quadratures and oi^positions. But the third inequality, 
“variation,” which attains its maxima at the octants and 
vanishes at all four quarters, was unknown to him. To 
Tycho Brolie is commonly and justly ascribed the discovery 
of the variation. Joseph Bertrand of Paris has indeed 
claimed the discovery for Abii T-WefA, an Arabian astro- 
nomer, and has made it appear probable that Abii T-WefA 
really detected inequalities in the moon’s motion which we 
now know to have been the variation. But he has not 
shown, on the part of the Arabian, any such exact de- 
scription of the phenomena as is necessary to make clear 
his claim to the discovery. As regards Tycho, although 
he discovered the fact, he could add nothing in the way of 
suggestive theory. To the double epicycle of Copernicus 
he was obliged to add a motion of the centre of the whole 
lunar orbit round a circle whose circumference passed 
through the centre of the earth, two revolutions round 
this circle being made in each lunation. Kepler, by intro- 
ducing a moving ellipse having the earth as its focus, was 
enabled to make a nearer approach to the truth than any 
of his predecessors. But the geometrical hypotheses by 
which he represented the inequalities due to the action of 
the sun form no greater epoch in the progress of science 
than do the geometrical constructions of lus predecessors. 
We may therefore dispose of the ancient history of the 
lunar theory by saying that the only real progress from 
Hipparchus to Newton consisted in the more exact deter- 
mination of the mean motions of the moon, its perigee 
and its line of nod^ and in the discovery of three new 
inequalities, the representation of which required geometri- 
cal constructions increasing in complexity with every step. 

The modern lunar theory commenced with Newton, and 
consists in determining the motion of the moon deductively 
from the theory of ^vitation. But the great founder of 
modem mechanics did not employ the method best adapted 
to lead to the desired result, and hence liis efforts to con- 
struct a lunar theory are of more interest as illustrations 
of his wonderful power and correctness in mathematical 
reasoning than as germs of new methods of research. He 
succeeded perfectly in explaining the elliptic motion of two 
mutually attracting bodies round their common centre of 
gfavity by geometrical constructions. But when the prob- 


^ Tha full title, Be JUvoluiionibiu Otbiim Codeitium Libri VL 
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lem was one of determining the variations from the ellipt o 
motion which would be produced by a third body, sum 
constructions could lead only to approximate resolts. Th^ 
path to modem methods was opened up by the Oontinentd 
mathematicians, whose gpreat work consisted in redurii^ 
the problem to one of pure algebra. The chasm betw^ 
the laws of motion laid down by Newton and a problem 
of eJgebra seems so difi^ult to bridge over that it Is worth 
while to show in what the real spirit of the modem method 
consists. We call to mind the statement of Newton’s first 
two laws of motion : that a body uninfluenced by any force 
moves in a straight line and with uniform velocity for ever, 
and that the change of motion is proportional to the force 
impressed upon the body and in the direction of such 
force. These two laws admit of being expressed in alge- 
braic language thus : — let us put m the mass of a material 
point; X its distance from any flxed plane whatever; t 
the time ; X the sum of the components of all the forces 
acting upon the point in the direction perpendicular to the 
fixed plane, it being supposed that each force is resolved 
into three mutually perpendicular components, one of which 
is peipendicular to the fixed plane ; then the differential 
equation 
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expresses Newton’s first two laws of motion with a com- 
pleteness and precision which is entirely wanting in all 
statements in ordinary language. The latter can be no- 
thing more than lame attempts to express the equation in 
language which may be understood by the non-mathe- 
matical reader, but which bear the same relation to the 
algebraic equation that a statement of the operations of 
the Bank of England in the symbolic language of a tribe 
of savages would bear to the bank statement in pounds, 
shillings, and ponce. By taking two other planes, perpen- 
dicular to each other and to the first plane, we have three 
equations like the one last written. The law of gravitation 
and Newton’s third law of motion enable us to substkute 
for X and the other forces the masses and coordinates of 
the various attracting bodies. Thus the data of the problem 
are expressed by a triplet of three equations for each attract- 
ing body. The integration of these equations is a problem of 
pure algebra, which^» when solved, le^s to expressions that 
give the position of each body in terms of the time, which 
is what is wanted. The special form which it is necessary 
to give the equations has not been radically changed during 
the century and a half since this method of research was 
opened out. The end aimed at is the algebraic expression 
of all the quantities involved in the form of an infinite 
series of terms, each consisting of a constant coefficient 
multiplied by the sine or cosine of an angle increasing 
uniformly with the time. It is indeed remarkable 5Pact 
that, notwithstanding the great advances which modern 
mathematics has made in the discovery of functions more 
general than the old-fashioned sines and cosines of ele- 
mentary trigonometry, especially of elliptic functions, yet 
the form of development adopted by the mathematicians of 
the last century has remained without essential change. 

It wilT be inst^ctive to notice the general and simple property 
of the trigonometric* functions to whi^ is due their great advan* 
tage in the problems of celestial mechanica It may be expressed 
thvai—jywe have any number of quantUUa, each if which ia ex- 
pressed in the form of a trigonometrie series in which the angles 
increase uniformly with the Ums^ then all the powers and products 
of these quantities^ and aU their differentials and integrals with 
respect to the timet may be esgsresaed in series qf the samefonn. This 
theorem needs only an Illustration by an example. Let our quan- 
tities be X and F, and let us suppose them expressed in the form 
c cos B+e cos C+, &C. 

F—af itnit’+d' sin 0+d sin 0’+, kc., 
in which we may stmese that the quantities a, 6, c, 4co,, oonveroe 
towards zero. In rocmim product, the fiivt term will be 
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vfeMt afidiitii * trigonon w trio aeriae of the aame genml fom, 
iMnli iradii of being maainiilited at pleoaure in the aeme mj 
m iht oiii^biol mweej on i X and F. This property doee not 
Mbng to Uie ellf^ ftmotione, nnd in oonaequenoe, notwith- 
i tamdfa g the great length of the trigonometric emea, no attempt 
ie menede them has been eaeoeeeful. 

Tie eibrta to express the moon’s motion by integrating 
die diShrential equations df the dynamical theory may be 
divided into three classes. (1) Laplace and his immediate 
•cuMBSors found the problem so complex that they sought 
tosimplify it by reversing its fprm; instead of trying from 
the begin^g to express the moon’s coordinates in terms of 
the iami^ they effected the integration by expressing thdF 
time in terms of the moon’s true longitude. Then, by a 
reversal of the series, the longitude was expressed in terms 
‘ of the time. ^ Although it would be hazardous to say that 
this method is unwoi^y of further consideration, we must 
admit that its essential inelegance is such as to repel rather 
than attract study, and that it holds out no promise of 
further development. (2) By the second general method 
the moon’s coordinates are obtained in terms of the time 
by the direct integration of the differential equations of 
motion, retaining the algebraic symbols which express the 
values of tiie various elements. Most of the elements are 
email numerical fractions : s, the eccentricity of the moon’s 
orbit, about 0*055 ; e', the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
about 0*017 ; y, the sine of half the indination of the moon’s 
orbit, about 0*046 ; m, the ratio of the mean motions of 
the moon and eart^ about 0*076 ; and the expressions for 
the jongitude, latitude, and parallax appear as an infinite 
trigonometric series, in which the coefficients of the sines 
and cosines are themselves infinite series proceeding accord- 
ing to the powers of the above small numbers. This 
method was applied with success by Pont4coulant and 
Sir John W. Lubbock, and afterwards by Delaunay. It 
(diould be remarked that the solution Iby the first method 
appears in the same form as by this one after the true 
longitude is expressed in terms of the mean longitude. 
(3) By the mel^od just mentioned the series conver^ so 
slowly, and the final expressions for the moon’s longitude 
are so long and complicated, that the series has never been 
earned far enough to insure the accuracy of all the terms. 
This is especially the case with the development in powers 
of the oonver^ce of which has often been questioned. 
Hence, i^ea numerical precision alone is aimed at, it has 
been found best to avoid this difficulty by using the 
immerioal values of the elements instead of their algebraic 

r bols. This method has the advantage of lea£xig to 
more rapid and certain determination of the numerical 
values of the sevoral coiAeients of sines and cosines. It 
has tibe disadvantsM of giving the solution of the j^blem 
•only for a paiihnuar ease^ of beii)^ inapplicable in 
researdies in which the gen^ equations of dynamics have 
tobespidied. It has bew employed by Dammsean, Hansen, 

ThaatMho&of the second genend class are those moet { 
•worthy of study. And among these we mui^ aesitt ths | 
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{deasure. Then Lagrange showed how, Iw t 
them oonetant qnanmes to become ladiAn^ 
ezpreaaions oonld be need tost dm oaee in whJdi the < 
of the diaturbinff forces waa inebided. In other iriid%ai 
effect of the disturbing foroea could be detemriped tef 
assuming them to change the oonatante of the find 
mate solution into leiy alowly laiying elements, ,, 

In the reeearchee on the lunar theory before DefaunMiff' 
the principal force was taken to be the attractkm of die aim 
upon the moon, and the diatnrinng force was that dm 
the sun’s attraction. When the action of the eardi almo 
was included the moon would move in an ellipse^ inmettd* 
anec with Kepler’s laws. The effect of the sun's iwtikA 
could be allowed for by supposing this eDipae to be ’ttivh 
able and variable. But when it was required to etfrep 
this variation the problem became exoeaaively oompIioaie% 
owing to the grmt number of terms requim to eipmi 
the son’s disturbing force. Now, instead of p— tfng from 
the elliptic to the disturbed motion by one single 
step, Delaunay effected the passage by a great number of 
easy steps. Out of several bnndm periodie terme, dia 
sum of which expressed the disturbing force of the son, 
he first took 'one only, and determined the variadonB ef 
the Kepleiian ellipse on the supposition that this term 
was the only one. In the solution the variibla elements 
of the eUmse would be expressed in terms of six new oon* 
stants. He then showed how diese new constuits eould 
be taken as variables instead of the elements of the orij^bu. 
ellipse. Taking a second term of the dietnrUng foroe^ hn 
expressed the new constants in terms of a third set of oon. 
stants, and so repeated the process until all tbs terms of 
the disturbing force were disposed of. 

Among applications of the third or numerical rnedud, 
the most successful yet completed is that of Hansen. 
Hie first work a^peuM in 1838, under the tide 
menta nova invettiffaiiomu orbitm verm fuam lama perimetrat, 
and contained an exposition of hie ingenione and peenliae 
methods of computation. During the twen^ years foQoW' 
ing he devoted a large part of hie enwgiee to the numet^ 
computation of the fnnar inequalities, the re^etendnstimi 
of ue elements of motion, and the prqiaratian of now 
tables for oompnting the moon’s posinon. In the ladar 
branch of the worl^ he received material aid from the 
British Gk)vemment which publidied his tables on duifr 
completion in 18S7. The computations of wag, 

published some seven years later by the Saxm fisgnd 
Society of Bcienoes. 

It u found on comparing die results oi Wfi— *« god 
Delaunay that there are some ontstandhig disarapaaeiaii^ 
whidi,thouffrtoo«aaUtobedgiea* p mi B»« l iBg )ort B Bs ^ 
are of aafibaait magnitude to dwitswd dm atUBtioa of 
thoae interested in (he mathemadealtheeqr of the onliject 
It is therefore deeiraUe (hat (ha numeneil 

should be ogsia detennined by aa entirdy diftrant medwd. 

This is the ohjeet of GHr Q. & Airy’s JTmmimd Imm^ 
Theerp, which is Bd yst ocmmletely wihlished, bofi. ig, 
niflleie^ fsr advHU^ to i^lHM of M ^ 
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iBtarting with a provuional approsdmato «oiation (tfaal id 
Delaunay being accepted for purpc^), and eubstitttting 
the expressions for the moon’s coordinates in ^e func^ 
mental differential equations of the moon’s motion as die- 
tnrbed by the sun. If the theory were perfect, the two 
sides of each equation would come out equal. As they 
do not come out exactly equa^ Sir George puts the problem 
in the form : What corrections must be applied to the 
expressions for the coordinates that the two aides may be 
made equal I He then shows how these corrections may 
be found by solving a Gfystem of equations. 

The several metliods which we have described have fbr their 
immediate object the determination of the motiom of the tnocm 
round the earth under the influence of the combined attractions 
of the earth and sun. In other words, the question is that of 
solving the celebrated “problem of throe bodies” in the special 
case imen one of the bodies, the sun, has a much greater mass than 
the other two, and is at a much greater distance from them than 
tiiey are from each other. All methods lead to a solution of the 
same general fonn which we sliall now describe. Let us put g the 
moon’s mean anomaly ; ^ the mean anomaly of the sun (or earth) ; 
^ the angular distance of the lunar perigee fhim the moon’s node 
on the ecliptic ; w the an^lar distance of the sun’s perigee from 
the moon’s node on the ecliptic. When no account is taken of tlie 
action of the sun the angles g and ^ increase uniformly with the 
time, representing in fact the uniform motion of the moon round 
the earth and of the earth round the sun, while w and w’ remain 
constant. Wlien account is taken of the action of the son all four 
of the angles change ^vith a uniform progressive motion. In conse- 
quence, the mean orbit of the moon round the earth becomes a 
moving ellijMe whoso major axis makes a revolution nmnd the 
earth m about nine years, and the line of whose nodsa makes a 
revolution in about eighteen and a half years. All the other ele- 
ments of this ellipse — namely, its major axis, its eccentricity, and 
Its inclination to the ecliptic — ^remain absolutely constant however 
long the motion may continue, unless some other disturbing force 
than that of the sun comes into play. But in the actual motion of 
the moon there are i^riodic deviations from this ellipse, which may 
be represented by an infinite trigonometric series, each term of which 
is of the form 

e (sin or cos) +/»*), 

in which the quantities e are absolutely constant coefficients, and 
f, f’’, y, and / are integers which may take all combinations of values 
— positive, negative, or zero. The circular function is, a sine in 
the expression for lougitude or latitude, a cosine in the expression 
for the parallax. ALso, j and / must be both even or both odd in 
the expressions fbr longitude and parallax, but the one even and 
the other odd in the cose of the latitude. For example, if we mip- 
posey, /, and t all jsero, wo shall have terms of the form 
Cl Bin/ + Cjsin 2^+<^8in V + , kc. 

To write other terms, suppose i=l, then we have temis of the 
form 

Cj sin (y-flr^ + CjiSin + + V) + i 

Taking the case wheny=:2 and /= - 2, we shall have terms of 
the form 

mj sin (gr - ^ -f 2(1) - 2w') + Wg sin {g-2g' + 2(a-2w') + , Ac. 

As the indices i, t", y, and / become larger, the coefficients c, €, nit 
&c., become smaller; but the number of terms included in the 
theories of liansen and Delaunay amount to several hundreds. In 
the analytical theories, like that of Delaunay, each of the coeffi- 
cients c, e, m, &c., is a complicated infinite series, but in the numerical 
theories it is a constant number. And the principal problem of 
the modem theory of three bodies is to iad the appropriate co- 
efficient for each of these hundreds of terms. 

Action of th-e Plcmets on the Moon, — For nearly two centuries it 
has been known from observations that the mean motion of the 
moon round the earth is not absolutely constant, as it ought to 
be were there no disturbing body but the sun. The general fact 
that the motion has been accelerated since the time of Ptolemy 
was first pointed out by Halley, and the amount of the acceleration 
was found by Dunthorne. After vain efforts by thegreatest xnaUie- 
maticians of the last century to find a physical^use for the 
a^kration, Laplace was successful in tracing it to the secular 
diminution of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, piodncsd by the 
action the planets. He computed its amount to bo 10" per 
centuiy— that is, if the place of the moon were forward 

bn xti mean motion at the beginning of any century, it would at 
♦he end of fhe century be 10" in advance of its computed place. 
This theoretical result of Laplace agreed so dosefy with the 
a^eleFation found by Lalande from the records of ancient and 
Snedieval eclipses that it was not questioned for nearly a century, 
fii 1852 Mr John C. Adams showed that Laplace had foiled to 
«ke account of a series of terms, the effect of which was to reduce 


die aecelmtktt to i" or ten. file msaltwaa tnBnwtifntwmk 
the aeoounti of moieiit aoltan #f dm mil and u mm iir Ute 
dteorspaa^ had to he oboght for» Atifoliabte cam waa Miaaedo 
out, first hy Fsrrsi, and aftorwnds 1^ Dslannay. fho nmn^ 

that the^tion of the moon onl^i^dal wavsa of disooeim wodld 
have the effect of increasing the time of the earth's axial rotation 
or the length of the day, which is necessai^ taken as die unit of 
time. Since, as the days Vieoame longer, the moon would moVe 
farther in one day, though its absolute motion should rsmain 
unchanged, and hence an apparent acoeteratfon would be the lioult. 
That this cause really acts tnere can bo no doubt. But the date 
for dstermining its exact amount are diserenant If wu take ante 
such data as are purely astronomical — Dsmely, thi edipses rsooided 
by Ptolemy between 720 B.o. and 160 a.i>., and thoee oboenred by 
the Arabians between 800 and 1000 a.i>. — the af^sumit exeeos w 
the observed acceleration to be accounted for by the tidal retMrda- 
tion amounts to only 2" per centuiy, and may be even teas. But 
this small acceleration is entirely incompatible with oonclusiotts 
drawn from certain supposed accounts of total eclipM of ti^e sun, 
notably the eclipse associated with the name of Tlbilm. Tl^ Is 
the famous eclipse supposed to be alluded to by Herodotus what 
he describes a battle as stopped by a sudden advent of darkness, 
^which had been predicted by Thales. If the true value of the oo- 
efficient resulting from the combined effect of tidal retardation of 
the earth and secular acceleration of the moon is less than 10", 
then not only could the path of totality not have passed over the 
field of battle but the greatest eclipse could not have occurred 
after sunset In fact, to repiesent this and other supposed eclipses 
of the sun, the acceleration must be increased to almt 12", which 
is near the value found by Hansen from theory, and adopM Mn 
his tables of the moon. But his theoretical computatkm is un- 
doubtedly incorrect, because in computing in what manner the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit enters into the moon’s motion he 
took account only of the first approximation, as Laplace had done. 
The following is a summary of the present state of me questfon 
The theoretical value of the aeoeleration, assuming the 


day to bo constant, is, according to Delaunay €"*176 

Hansen’s value, in his TahUa dt la LunOf is 12*18 


Hansen's revised but still theoretically erroneous result is 12 *56 
The value which best rspresents the supposed ecHpaes 
(1 ) of Thales, (2) at L a ns sa, (8) at Stikkeu^, is about 11 *7 

The result from purely astronomical observatioiis is. 3*2 

The result from Arabian and modem observations alone 


is about 7 *0 

iMqwd'UieM of Lonf Period. —Combined with the question %f the 
secular acceleration u another which is still entirely unsettled — 
namely, that of inequalities of long period in the mean motion of 
the moon round the earth. Laptece first showed that modem 
observations of the moon indicated that its mean motion was 


really less during the second half of the 18th century than during 
the first half, and hence inferred the existence of an inequality 
having a period of tiiore than a century. All efforts to find a 
satisfactory explanation were, however, so unavailiiv that Poisson, 
in 1835, disputed the reality of the inequality. But Airy, from 
his discussion of the Greenwich observations between 1750 and 
1830, conclusively proved its existence. About the same time 
Hansen announced that he had found from theo^ two terms of 
long period arising from the action of Venus which fully corre- 
sponded to the inequalities indicated by the observations. These 
terms, as employed in hia ToMta dt la Luntt are 


16" *34 sin (-a-16/+18/+S3® SflO 
-f 21"*47 Bin (8/ - 18/ + 4* 44'), e 


in which p, /, and /' represent the mean anomalies of the mooii« 
the earth, and Venus respectively. Daring the first few years 
after the publicatten of Hansen’s tables , they represented observa- 
tions so well that their entire correctiMis was generally tdten 
for granted. But doubt soon begin to be tkmwn upon the 
inequalities of long period Just mentioned. Indeed, ganm 
himsel(admitted that me second and la^r term was piurtly em^- 
oaL being taken so as to satisfy observations between 1750 and 1850. 
Delaunay le-eomputed both terms, sad found for the first term at 
result substantisily identical with that of llanssii. But he found 
for the second or empirical one a coefficient of unly (/'*27, which 
would be quite insensible. With this smaller coeffi<^t the obser- 
vations from 1750 could not be satisfied, so that, so for as obsenra- 
tions could go in a pumte mathematiBsl qaestisu, the 

evidence was in foy^ of Hansenu result But on o o in pi ring g 
Hansen’s tables with' obssrvattens between 1650 and 1750 it was 
found that the suppdisd agreement with observation was entimfy 
illussfT. If oieover, Afifi the moon has been stondilT foiling 
behmd tin tabuter plMyTlMmlsM^ dTloiig aenod have 
not yet been salfofactdifly CaptehMd. The mort pte a s i oU en n ps si 
tion is that they are due to the action ef one or moie of the 
nlanets. But the problem of the a^on of the planets <m the moon 
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J tke MUMifc dUAeult And intrksito of oelestial mednaies, ind no 
JNvtistbotory gsM^ mettiod of Atteddtig it hm ytt been found. 
^oocratooiof^ttflkiidtyM twoini^ Unit, the dlstuitiing 
^oa of tlM planoti it tKMUlid by thtt of tho ttn in tuoh n wmy 
mt tilt ordiSuny oonOliont of duttnibid oUiptlo motion tre no 
longer rigoroni, and ntnoe new and more oompUeated ones must 
be oooetrueted*^ And, teoondljr, the combination of the ibtir bodies 
— mtMf earth, sun, and tdanet— leads Jo terms so numerous and 
'tetrioate that it has hardlT been fouiA pesaiUe to laolate them. 
The question has, indeed, been raised whether the rotation of the 
enrtl^^ its axis, and hence the unit of time, may not be subject to 
slow and irregular changes of a nature to produce apparent corre- 
nponding changes In the motion of the moon. But itnta recently 
biMn mnd, flr^ a discasaion of the obaerred tranidta of Ifercuiy 
sdnoe 1677, that, althou^ sack inequalities may exist, they cannot 
have the mamtude necessary to account for the observed chauKCfi 
of long nerico in the moon’s motion. 

The following is a summary of the present state of the various 
branches of the lunar theory. (1) The numerical solution of the 
problem of the sun's action on the moon may be regarded as quite 
aatisfactonr, at least when Hanson's results shall have been verified 
by an independent method. (^) The analytic theory needs to ho 
perfected by finding some remedy for the slow convergence of the 
aeries by which it is expressed, but its general form may be regarded 
as ^te satiafiictory. (3) Except in one or two special oases, thw 
acUon of the plaiMts on the moon, when treated with the neccssar}* 
rigour, is so intricate that no approach to a satisfiictory solution 
has yet been attained. When this desideratum is reached, the 
mathematical tlieory will be complete. (4) The general discussion 
of ancient and modem observations with a view to finding what 
rq^jl or apparent inequalities of long period in the mean motion may 
exist is still to be finished. With it the astronomical theory vnll be 
•complete. (8. N.) 

MOORCRO^, William (c. 1770-1825), traveller in 
Asia, was bom in Itancashire, about 1770. He was edu- 
cated as a surgeon in Liverpool, but on completing his 
course he resolved to devote himself to veterinary surgery, 
and, after studying the subject in France, began its practice 
in I^ndon. In 1795 he published a pamphlet of directions 
for the medical treatment of horses, with special reference 
to India, and in 1800 a Cursory Account of the Methods of 
Shoeing Horses, Having been offered by the East India 
Company the inspectorship of their Bengal stud, Moorcroft 
leftf England for India in 1808. Under his care the stud 
rapidly improved ; in order to perfect the breed, he resolved 
to undertaAe a journey into Central Asia to obtain a stock 
of Turcoman horses. In company with Captain William 
Hearsay, and encumbered with a stock of merchandise fo: 
the purpose of establishing trade relations between India 
and Central Asia, Moorcroft left Josimath, well within the 
mountains, on 26th May 1812. Proceeding along the valley 
of the Dauli, they reached the summit of the frontier pase 
of Niti on 1st July. Descending by the towns of Dabs 
and Ghortope, Moorcroft struck the main upper branch of 
the Indus near its source, and on 5th August arrived xt 
the sacred lake of Manasarowara. Returning by Bhutan, 
lie ^as detained some time by tbe Oikkhas, and reached 
Calcutta in November. This journey only served to whet 
Moorcroft’s appetite for more extensive travel, for which 
he prepared the way by sending out a young Hindustani, 
who succeeded in making very extensive explorations. In 
company with this young man and George Trebeck, Moor- 
cro^ set out on his second journey in October 1819. His 
enterprise was looked upon rather coldly by the dkectors, 
who merely allowed him his pay for a time, all the expenses 
leing borne by Moorcroft himself. By way of Almord and 
Jrini^gar, Lahore was reached on 6th Ma^ 1820. On 14th 
August the source of the Biyah (Hyphasis) was discovered, 
kttd sabsequently that of tim ChenU). L^ the capital of 
Ledik, was reached on 24th September, and here several 
nemths were spent in exploring the surrounding countiy. 
A commercial treaty was concluded with the Oovenuneai 
of by which the whole of Centra} Aeia was 

virtoally Ope^ to Britidi trade. Kadmiir was reached 
on'3d November 1822, and by the Pir Fai^ monntaiiia 
JaUiibtd on 4tii June 1824, C^ibiii on 20th June, and ly 


Khnfan, Kmidni^ and Balkh Mooievoft amted al B d kh a f a 
on 25Ui Febmaiy 1825. STeiyvh^ ha hemes 

for the oonpaaT, and endeavoniecl to eetiUiah 
relations. At Andkho in Cabal Moororeft wii ae^ 
with fever, of which he died on 27th Aaguit 1825, IMbe^ 
surviving him only a few days. It waanot tOl to^enl yearn 
afterwards that hia papers were obtained by the Aiietic 
Society, and published under the editorship of Hoioee 
Hayman Wilson in 1841 under the title of iSrasfdi m tk$ 
Himalayan Provitsces of Hindustan and the Put^d^H ta 
LadaJA and Kashmir^ ta Pedtawury Kundm^ and 

Bokhara^ from 1819 to 1825. Though published so long 
after the travellers death, the narrative was a valuable 
contribution to a knowledge of Central Asii^ and atlD 
remains a classic. In vol. zii. of Astatic Meeearckee will 
be found an account by Moorcroft of his first journey, and 
in the Transouiions of the Royal Asiatic Soeiety^ vol. i., a 
paper on the Purik sheep. 

MOORE, Edwabd (1712-1757), minor poet, dramatut, 
and miscellaneous writ^, was the son of a dissenting minis- 
ter of Abingdon, where he was bom in 1712. TBa was the 
author of the thrilli^ domestic ti*agedy of Th$ Oammtor^ 
originally produced in 1753 with Garrick in the leading 
character, and still in the repertory of acting plays^ It is 
perhaps the strong^t lesson against gambling ever preached 
from stage or pulpit The literary merit of the play k not 
great, but it is powerfully oonstruc^ and full of impeeisive 
incident, and the career of Beverley the gambler (a character 
modelled on Fielding’s Captain Booth) affords great scope 
for the actor. Moore also wrote two comedies. As a poet 
be produced clever imitations of Gay and Gray, and 
with the assistance of Lyttelton, Chesterfield, and Horace 
Wal])ole conducted The World (1753-57) during the great 
decade of the revival of periodical essay-writing. The World 
followed Johnson’s RamJUer^ and was followed hyThe Idler ; 

The Adventurer and The Ctmnoieeewr, Moore 
died at London in 1757. 

MOORE, Db John (1730-1802]), bom at Stirling in 1730, 
was one of the most prominent writers of travels and novek 
in the latter part of the 18th century. His novel Zduco 
(published in 1789) produced a powerful impreasion at the 
time, and indirectly, through the poetry of Byron, has left 
an abiding mark on literature. The novel would in these 
days be called a psychological novel ; it is a close analysis of 
the motives of a headstrong, passionate, thoroughly selfish 
and unprincipled profligate. It is full of incident, and the 
analysis is never prolonged into te^us reflexions^ nor 
suffered to intercept the progress of the story, while the 
main plot is diversified with many interesting episodes. 
The character took a ^eat hold of Byron’s imaginatioii, 
and probably influenced his life in some of its many moods, 
as well as his poetry. It is not too much to say that the 
common opinion that Byron intended Ckilde Harold a# a 
reflexion of himself cannot be cleared of its large mixtitre 
of falsehood without a study of Moore’s Byvon 

said that he intended the Childe to be ‘^a poetical Zelaca,” 
and the most striking features of the portrait were mi- 
dcmbtedly taken frens that charaeter. At the sasiie titoe 
it is obvious to eveiybody acquainted with Moore’s aesel 
and Byron’s life that the moody and impressionahk poet 
often ^qpted the character of Zelueo, fancied himself and 
felt hims^ to be a Zeluoo^ althou^ he wee heart a 
very difforeat man. Moore’s other works hose a less 
marked individuality, hut hk sketchee^ff society and man- 
ners in France, Germany, Switserlond, Italy, and Enghiid 
furnish valuable materkk for the Tii& 

his oountrymea Burnett and Boswell, he was a iagasieas, 
penetrating, and in tbs main ni^udiced ebecrvnr, with 
something of a natural historian’s interest ia the homsa 
specks; andhehodeno^ptioiialopportiimtiesof ehn^ 
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He was a doctor by profession, and the son of a Stirling* 
shire clergyman. After taking his medical degree at 
Glasgow, he served with the army in Flanders, then was 
attached to the household of the English ambassador at 
Paris, then practised for five years in Glasgow, next 
travelled on the Continent for five years ’mth young 
nobleman, settled for some years as a physician in Lon- 
don, accomimnied Lord Lauderdale to Paris in 1792 and 
witnessed some of the principal scenes of the Revolution. 
All classes thus came under his observation, while his pro- 
fession preserved him in an unusual degree from flippant 
bias. His works attest great shrewdness and sagacity of 
judgment, and show no small skill in literary presentation. 
Ho died at London in 1 802. 

MOORE, Sir John (1761-1809), the only English 
general who has gained lasting fame by the conduct of a 
retreat, was the son of Dr Moore (the subject of the pre- 
ceding notice), and was born at Glasgow on 13th November 
1761. It was his appointment as tutor to the young duke 
of Hamilton which procured for John Moore educational 
advantages by which he profited so much as to be called 
in after life the most cultivated officer in the army. It 
was then the fashion for young noblemen to travel from 
court to court, and Moore accompanied his father and the 
duke to all the chief capitals in Europe, until he was 
suddenly ordered in 1777 to join the 51st regiment, in 
which he had been appointed an ensign. He learned his 
drill at Minorca, and in 1779 w’as appointed lieutenant and 
paymaster in a new regiment recently raised by the duke 
of Hamilton, with which he served in America till the peace 
of 1783. In 1784 Moore, though but twenty-three years 
of age, v/as retunied by the duke of Hamilton as member 
of parliament for the united boroughs of Selkirk, Peebles, 
and Linlithgow. In parliament he does not seem to have 
opened his mouth, though he always voted with the Govern- 
ment ; but he made some useful friends, notably the duke 
of York and Pitt. In 1788 he was promoted to a majority 
in the 51st regiment, and in 1790 he became lieutenant- 
colonel and resigned his seat in parliament. He soon got 
his regiment in fine order, and in 1792 sailed with it for 
the Mediterranean. Ho was too late to assist at Toulon, 
but was engaged throughout the operations in Corsica, and 
especially distinguished himself at the taking of Calvi. 
After the expulsion of the French, Moore became very in- 
timate with Paoli and many of the leading (]!orsican patriots, 
which intimacy was so obnoxious to Sir Gilbert EUiot, the 
viceroy, that Moore was ordered to leave the island in forty- 
eight hours. Sir Gilbert’s hasty conduct by no means met 
with approval in London, and Moore was gazetted briga- 
dier-general, and ordered to proceed with his brigade to 
the West Indies. In April 1796 he reached Barbados, 
and at once became the right hand of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, the commander-in-chief. The first enterprise was 
the reconquest of the island of St Lucia, which was com- 
pletely occupied by an agent of Victor Hugues with a 
mixed force of Caribs, negroes, and Frenchmen. The key 
of the island was a fortifi^ and almost impregnable heigh 
called the Morne Fortune, which was at lEust stormed, though 
with great loss, by the valour of brigadier-generals Moore 
and Hope, who were to be comrades on a yet more memor- 
able field. After this success. Sir Ralph left the island, 
and appointed Moore governor and commander-in-chief. 
A difficult post he found his government, owing to the 
swarms of Caribs and negroes in the woods ; but just as 
he was on the point of triumphing he fell ill of yellow fever, 
and was ordet^ homo. In 1798 he was well and again 
eager to be on active service, and he accompanied his friend 
Abercromby over to Ireland, where he received the loom 
mand of the Bandon district. In the Iririi rebellion oi 
1798 . he distinguished himself by his activity in saving 


Wexford from destruction after the battle of Vinegar Hill 
His services were in universal request, and Abercromby 
insisted upon his serving with him in the expedition to the 
Holder in 1799, where he did creditably all that was credit- 
ably done in tl^t ill-managed expedition. On his return 
from Holland he was made colonel of the 52d regiment, 
and in 1800 accompani^ Abercromby to the Mediterraneai 
as major-general. 

Throughout the Egyptian expedition he commanded the 
reserve, and especially distingiushed himself at the battle 
of Alexandria, when he was wounded in three places, and 
behaved with such distinction that he was recognized uni- 
versally as the greatest English general, now that Aber- 
I cromby was gone. The short interval of the peace of 
Amiens did not injure Moore’s prospects, and in 1803 he 
was appointed commandant of the camp at Shomclilfe. 
Here he proved his greatness as an organizer, for it waa 
at this time that he organized those light regiments which 
were to form the reserve in his own campaign and the 
light division in the Peninsular War. While at Shomcliffe 
he renewed his intimacy with Pitt, who was then residing 
at Walmer Castle, and who on his return to office made 
Moore a knight of the Bath, and considted him on every 
military project. Fox, when he succeeded to office, showed 
the same appreciation of Moore, and in May 1806 appointed 
him second-in-command to his brother. General Fox, who 
was ordered with a strong force to Sicily to supersede Sir 
John Stuart. Moore won but little credit at this time, for 
there was none to gain, but employed his time, according 
to Napier, in falling in love with Miss Fox, to whom, 
however, he never proposed, fearing to be accepted for hia 
position and not for himself. In 1807 he was able to escape 
from the intrigues of the Sicilian court, and was ordered 
to Portugal, which he reached too late to make any defence 
of Lisbon, already in the possession of the French. He 
then went home, and had four months^ rest, the last he 
ever had. In May 1808 ho was ordered with a fojee of 
1 1,000 men to Sweden to assist the king against the united 
forces of France and Russia. The mad conduct of the 
Swedish king, however, who even went so far as to declare 
Sir John Moore under arrest when he refused to acquiesce 
in his plans, ruined any chance of successful co-operation, 
and the English general made his escape and returned to 
England. He was at once ordered to proceed with his 
division to Portugal, where Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
already landed; but the appointment of Dalrymple and 
Burrard to the chief commands was even more of a slight 
on Moore as a general of European experience than on 
Wellesley, whose laurels had hitherto been won in India. 
Ho regarded himself as personally insulted by the ministers^ 
and especially by Lord Castlereagh, but deemed it his duty 
to go where he was ordered. He met his ’reward ; for when, 
after the excitement caused by the Convention of Cintra, 
Dalrymple and Burrard went home, he was left in com- 
mand of the largest English army since the commencement 
of the war. Wellesley had appreciated him, and in an 
interesting letter (published in the Wdlington De9p€*che9} 
had depressed his desire to use his own great political 
influence to reconcile him to the ministers and the ministers 
to him. 

Now began the glorious three months on which Moore’s 
reputation as a soldier and a statesman must rest. The 
Spaniards, flushed vrith their former success at Baylen,. 
regarded Napoleon, who had in person crossed the Pyrenees,, , 
as another Dupont, and loudly summoned Moore to^ share 
in their coming victories. Moore knew better what was 
the value of Napoleon’s genius, but he had been commanded 
to assist the Spaniards, and therefore gave the order to 
I advance. His army marched in four distinct divisions, 

I and on 13 th November 18 Q 8 he concentrated at Sak^ 
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liancai where he waited to see what woiild happen. He 
dieard that a subsidiary force under Sir David Baird 
had arrived at Corunna,’ and ordered it up to join him. 
Xt Salamanca he remained a whole month wat^ng the 
triumphant successes of NapoleoA and his lieutenants, and 
learning how little Spanish reports or Spanish valour were 
to be relied on. Though irritat|d by the menaces and 
abuse of Frere, the English minister to the junta, he 
wait#d till the 13th December, hearing daily of Spanish 
defeats, and then he determined to draw off upon his own 
small force the weight of Napoleon’s power, and thus give 
Andalucia the winter in which to organize an army and 
prepare for another Baylen. With this intention he 
advanced through Toro and Mayorga, where Baird joined 
him, to Sahagun. He judged rightly that Napoleon would 
never advance into Andalucia and leave the English behind 
him, but that he would turn all his power against them. 
Having once drawn Napoleon’s attention to himself, ho 
began his famous retreat and fell back quickly, fighting 
every day and invariably with success. He now could 
test the military spirit he had taught at Shorncliffo, for 
the reserve under Sir Edward Paget consisted entirely of 
his own light regiments. To detail each step of the retreat 
and every skirmish would be but to rewrite Napier ; suffice 

to say that, with great loss of life and material, Moore 
reached Corunna on 12th January 1809. But the fleet to 
take the army home was not there ; and the English would 
have to fight Soult, whose army was even more weakened 
and demoralized than Moore’s, before they could embark. 
It was on 16th January that Moore fought his last battle ; 
he fell early in tlje day, and knew at once that his wound 
was mortal. His last hours were cheered with the know- 
ledge of victory, but were spent in recommending his old 
friends, such as Graham and Col borne, to the notice of the 
Ck)vemment. Sir H. Hardinge’s description of these hours 
is in its way inimitable, and in it must bo studied how 
a modern Bayard should die in battle, every thought being 
for Others, none for himself. 

It may be possible in the face of liis heroic- death to exaggerate 
Moore’s actual military services, but his influence on the British 
army cannot be overrated. The true military spirit of discipline 
and of valour, both in officers and men, luid become nearly extinct 
during the Aiiiorican war. Abtircromby, who looked ba<!k to the 
traditions of Minden, was the first to atteni^it to revive it, and his 
work was carried on by Moore. The formation of the light regi- 
ments at ShornclifTe was the answer to tlie new French tactics, and 
it was left to Wellington to show the success of the experiment. 
Moore’s powers as a statesman are shown in his despatches written 
at Salamanca, and ho had the trmest gift of a great man, that of 
judging men. It may be noticed that, while Wellington |>cri>etually 
grumbled at the bad qualities of his officers and formed no school, 
Moore’s name is associated with the career of all who made their 
mark. Among generals, Hope, Graham, Sir E. Paget, Hill, and 
Cratfurd, all felt and submitted to his ascendency, and of younger 
officers it was ever •the proud boast of the Napiers, Colbome, the 
Beckwiths, and Barnard that they were the pupils of Moore, not of 
‘Wellington. Nay more, he inspired an historian. The description 
of Moore’s retreat in Napier is perhaps the finest piece of military 
history in the English language, not only because the author was 
present, but because his heart was with the Icad^*” of that retreat ; 
an^^f Napier felt towards Wellington as the soldiers of the tenth 
legion felt towards Ciesar, ho felt towards Moore 2)er8^nal love 
and devotion of a cavalier towards Montrose. 

The great autliority for Moore/a life is the Li/e of Sir John Moore^ by his 
brother, J. C. Moore (18.'i3); sec also Narrative of the ('ampaign of Sir John 
Moore in Spain^ by his brother, J. C. Moore (4to, with plans, 18010 ; Napier, 
Peninsular fTar, Bk. iv., and his J.i/e of Sir Charles Napier. For views adverse 
to Moore’s retreat, see Charmilly, Narrative (1810), and 8ir Bartle Frere, Lije 
^the Bt. Ho%i. J. H. Frere (published in vol. 1. of his works). Consult also 
wilaon. Campaign in Egypt^ for Moore’s services there, and the Life of Gilhert 
EUiot^ First Lord Minto, for the squabble in Corsica. (H. M. B.) 

MdORE, Thomas (1779-1852), born at Dublin on 28th 
May 1779, fairly shares with Lord Byron the honour of 
being the most popular poet of his generation.* Whatever 
may be thought now of the intrinsic qualities of his verse, 
this much cannot be denied. The most trustworthy of all 
measures of popularity is the price put upon a writer’s work 
% 


in the publishing market, and when Moore’s friend Periyi 
in negotiating the sale of the unwritten LcMa JZooU, 
claimed for the poet the highest price that had up to that 
time been paid for a poem the publisher at once assented. 
Moore was then in the heyday of his reputation, but twenty 
years later publishers were still willing to risk their thou^ 
sands on his promise to produce. Mu^ of Moore’s socow 
was due to his personal charm. This at leMt gave him 
the start on his road to popularity. There is not a more 
extraordinary incident in the history of our literature than 
the instantaneousnesB with which the son of a humbb 
Dublin grocer just out of his teens, on his first visit tl 
London, captivated the fashionable world and established 
himself in the course of a few months as one of its prime 
favourites. The youth crossed St George’s Channel in 1799 
to keep terms at the Middle Temple, caning with him a 
translation of the Odes of Anacreon^ which he wished to 
publish by subscription. In a very short time he had 
enrolled half the fashionable world among his subscribers, 
and had obtained the permission of the prince of Wales 
to dedicate the work to him. The mere power of writing 
graceful and fluent amatory versos would not alone have 
enabled the j>oet to work this miracle. Moore’s social gifts 
were of the most engaging kind. He charmed all whom he 
met, and charmed them, though ho was not a trained 
muKician, with nothing more than with his singing of his 
own songs. The piano, and not the harp, was his instru- 
ment, but ho came nearer than anybody else in modem 
times to Bishop l^ercy’s romantic concei)tion of the minstrel 
To find a parallel to him we must go back to the {rnlmy days 
of I^ovon^al song, to such troubadours and jongleurs as 
Arnaud Daniel and Perdigon, whose varied powers of 
entertainment made them welcome guests wherever they 
went. It was not merely the fashionable world that the 
young adventurer captivated ; the landlady of his lodgings 
in London, a countrywoman of his own, offered to place at 
Ills disposal all the money of which she had the command. 

The fragnicnt of autol)iography in wliich Moore draws 
a softly-coloured picture of his early life in Dublin lets us 
into the secret of the seeming miracle of his social con- 
quest. Externals aj>art, the spirit of his social surround- 
ings in Little Aungier Street had much in common with 
the society to which he was introduced in London. He 
was born in tlie i)ro8cribed sect of Catholics, whose exclu- 
sion from the society of the Castle produced a closer union 
among their various ranks, and thus, from the first, Moore 
was no stranger to the more refined gaieties of social inter- 
course. It was, upon the whole, a gay life in Catholic society, 
though the conspiracy of the United Irishmen was being 
quietly formed beneath the surface. Amateur theatricals 
w’as one of their favourite diversions, and gifts of reciting 
and singing were not likely to die for want of applause. 
Moore’s schoolmaster was a leader in these entertainments, . 
a writer of prologues and epilogues and incidental songs; 
and at a very early age Master Thomas Moore was one of 
show-boys, ardently encouraged in all his exercises by a very 
affectionate mother at homo. Before he left school hck 
had acquired fame in his own circle as a song- writer, and| 
had published, in the AnOiologia Hibemica^ verses 
Zelia on her charging the author with wi’iting too mucl ; 
on love.” This was in 1793. In that year the prohibition 
against Catholics entering Trinity College was removed, 
and next year Moore took advantage of the new freedom. 
As one of the first Catholic entrants, he had an exceptional 
stimulus to work, and there industriously acquired that 
classical scholarship with which he won the hearts of such 
learned Whigs as Lansdowne and Holland, while he 
charmed fashionable ladies with the grace of his songe. 
Young Moore’s social atmosphere was, of course, stronj^ 
charged with patriotism and hatred of the excesses A 
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EpgUA despotism. Some of his doMit friends ia 
vnm deep in the conspiracy of 1798. But nren for his 
patriotism— -a genuine passion whieh he never sought to 
disguise*— Hoore found plenty of symi»thy among the 
Whig political leaders, when he made their acquaintance in 
the first years of the century. 

Hoore was fairly established in London society in riie 
first year of the century, and from that time the hope of 
its applause was the ruling aspiration of his life and ito 
judgment the standard of his work. In his letters to his 
mother, which are delightful prose l 3 rrics and show the 
most charming side of Moore^s character — ^he wrote to her 
c<mstantly and with warm affection in his busiest weeks — 
we find him, even in 1800, declaring himself surfeited 
with duches^ and marchionesses, and professing his 
readiness at any moment to exchange all his fineries for 
Irish stew and salt fish. But he never did make the 
exchange, even for more i>otent attractions than the fare 
of bis youth. He could not bear the shortest banishment 
from fashionable drawing-rooms without uneasy longings. 
The dignity and ease, the luxury, the gmety, the bright- 
ness of fashionable life, wholly satisfied his joyous and self- 
indulgent nature. When men of rank courted his company, 
when princesses sang his songs and peeresses wept at them, 
Moore was too frank to affect indifference ; he was in the 
highest heaven of delight, and went home to record the 
incident to his relatives or transmit it to posterity in his 
diary. If prudence whispered that he was frittering away 
his time and dissipating his energies, he persuaded him- 
self that his conduct was thoroughly worthy of a solid 
man of business : that to get a lucrative appointment from 
his political friends he must keep himself in evidence, 
and that to make his songs sell he must give them a start 
with his own voice. But his mind was seemingly not 
much troubled either with sordid care or with sober pru- 
dence; he lived in the happy present, and he liked 
fashionable company for its own sake, — and no wonder, 
seeing how he was petted, caressed, and admired. Swift’s 
saying that great men never reward in a more substantial 
way those whom they make the companions of their pleasures 
was often in Moore’s mind. It was verified to some extent 
in his own case. Through Lord Moira’s influence he was 
appointed registrar of the admiralty court in Bermuda in 
1803. He went there to take possession, but four or five 
months of West India society, jingling pianofortes, and 
dusky beauties bored him excessively, and he appointed a 
deputy and returned to London, after little more than a 
year’s absence. The office continued to bring him about 
JC400 a year for fourteen or fifteen years, but at the end 
of that time embezzlement by the deputy, for whom he was 
responsible, involved him in serious embarrassment. This 
was all that Moore received from his great political friends, 
— no great boon as things went in the days of patronage. 
He had hopes from Lord Moira in the Grenville ministry 
in 1806, — ^hopes of an Irish commissionership or something 
substantial, but the king’s obstinacy about Catholic emanci- 
|)ation destroyed the ministry before anything worth having 
turned up. Tlie ]:K)et’8 long-deferred hopes were finally 
extinguished in 1 81 2, when I^rd Moira, under the Liverpool 
administration, went out as governor -general to India 
without making any j)rovision for him. From that time 
Moore set himself in earnest to make a living by literature, 
his responsibilities being increased by his marriage in 181 1. 
Frimi his boyhood to 1812 may be called the first period 
of Moore’s poetical activity. He had formed the design 
of Hranilating Anacreon while still at college, and several 
of the pieces published in 1801 under the nom de plwM 
of Thomas Little ” were written before he was eighteen. 

somewhat ostentatious scholarship of the notes to his 
Jmaarwm, the parade of learned authorities, he explained 

t 


by his habit of oomivoeeue rtadiu ia TriaS^ CUIkffi 
library. Tbrouglmitt hk litaaiy life Mi«laii^ 
of out-of*the-wajr readiiijg and clever disffiajr of it. Mooro 
had really abundanee of misoellaiieoqe echoliiriifp as weUf 
as great quickness m the anajogioal eppUoation of Ma 
knowledge ; and, though he made fad havoc of quaatitiea 
when he tried to write-in Greek, there was probably no 
scholar of his time who would have swpassed him in tint 
int^pretation of a difibmlt passage. He seems to hmt 
spent a good deal of time in the libraries of. the mat 
houses that he frequented; Mcura, Lansdowne, and HoUaiiA 
were all scholarly men and book-collectors. It mig^t ba 
asked,— What h^ “ passion’s warmest child,^ whose only 
books were women’s looks,” to do with obscure mediieval 
epigrammatists, theologians, and commentators t Bnt it 
would seem that Moore took the hints for many of hia 
lyrics from books, and, knowing the great wealth of fancy 
among medkeval Latinists, turned often to them as likriy 
quarters in whieh to find some happy word-play or image 
that might serve as a motive for his muse. The public^ 
of course, were concerned with the product and not with 
the process of manufacture, and Little’s ” songs at once 
bed^e the rage in every drawing-room. He found his 
songs in Virginia when he landed there on his way Un 
Bermuda. And not only were his songs sung but his 
poems were read, passing rapidly through many editions. 
The bulk of them were simple fancies, gracefully, fluently, 
and sometimes wittily expressed, the lyrist’s mcriels being 
the amatory poets of the 17 th century from Oarew * 
to Rochester. Oarew is the only eminent poet of that 
century with whom Moore will bear comparison. The 
highest praise that can be given to his amatory lyrics is 
that he knew his audience, wrote directly for them, and 
pleased them more than any of his competitors. His 
publication of 1806 was savagely reviewed in the j^cKu- 
lur^A by Jeffrey, who accused him of a deliberate design 
to corrupt the minds of innocent maidens with his wan^n 
fancies, and who had in consequence to figure in a ludicrous 
attempt at a duel^ — ^ludicrous in its circumstances, thou^ 
Moore was ferociously in earnest. We may well acquit 
Moore of the diabolic intention attributed to him, Wt 
Jeffrey’s criticism of his poetry as poetry was just enough. 
The only parts of the volume that Jeffrey praised were 
the satirical epistles. The vein essayed in these epistles 
Moore pursu^ afterwards in his Ccyrruptiim^ Intolerant 
(1808), and The Sceptic^ a philosophical satire (1809) ; but 
as long as he kept to the heroic couplet and the manner 
of Pope he could not give full scope to his peculiar powers 
as a satirist. It may remarked in passing that the result 

of the hostile meeting with Jeffrey is a striking evidenos 
of the impressiveness of Moore’s personality ; in the ooi^hm 
of a few minutes’ conversation he changed a bitter critic 
into a lifelong friend. Of all the poetical enterprises that 
Moore undertook, either at this period or later, none was 
so exactly suited to his powers as the task proposed to him 
by the publisher Power of supplying fit words to a collection 
of Irish melodies. The first number appeared in 1 807, and 
it was s^ successful that for twenty-seven years afterwards 
writing words to music was one of Moore’s most regular 
occupations and his steadiest source of income, Power pay^ 
ing hm an annuity of £500. Six niunbers of Irish melo^aa 
were published before 1815; then they turned to sacred 
songs and national airs, is6|uing also four more numbers of 
Irish melodies before 1834. Moore entered into this work 
with his best and most praot ised powers and with alt hia 
heart. From his boyhood he had been in training for it. 
The most cbaracteristio moods of Irish feeling, grave and 
gay, plaintive and stirrinff, were^embodied in those ahr% 
and their variety touched w whdle range of Moore's swai* 
tive spirit, canying him feat beyond the shallows of Ua 
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ll^aikni AiMwr toaiw amtiaMBc, wmaiby-ftnbf ifh«a not 
•ftorieiit; h» wrote wiHi foil iaqrfiwtteii, maw twrmd idn- 
oerity, mai thonof^ rcmaed tecnlty. Divonwd bata tho 
%>aa^ may of teom we iiudpid onongfa, but were 
nfver neaiit to be diroteed item tiie musio ; mnsie 

HM maMit, ftft Coleridge felt when he heard them sung by 
poet himself, to twine round ^em and overtop them 
^ like the honeysuckle. Moore mocomplished this with 
exqj^te His most conspicuous failures may be 

traced to habit of taking as his starting-point not an 
eyt i onal incident but some unmanageable intellectUc%l oon- 
wit. Hence arose intellectual discords, incongruous and 
imperfectly harmonized fancies, which even the musio can 
hardly gloss over. 

The regent’s desertion of the Whigs in 1812 cut them 
off from all hope of office for many years to come, and 
Moore from his last hope of a snug sinecure, when Lonl 
Moira also was practicaUy “ oblivious ” of him. There vras 
at once a marked increase in his literary fertility, and he 
broke ground in a new field, which he cultivated with 
pre-eminent success — political squib-writing. Moore was 
incapable of anything like rancour, but he felt the dis- 
appointment of his hopes enough to quicken his fancy and 
aharpen the edge of his wit. The prince regent, his old 
friend and patron, who was said to have begged all Lord 
Moira’s appointments for personal favourites, was his first 
butt. The prince’s defects and foibles, his fatness, his 
huge whiskers, his love for cutlets and cura^oa, for aged 
mistresses and practical jokes, were ridiculed with the 
lightest of clever hands. Moore opened fire in the Mominf/ 
Chrmieley and crowned his success next year (1813) with 
a thin volume of “ Intercepted Letters,” The Twojtenny Pmt 
Bag. A very little knowledge of the gossip of the time 
enables us to understand the delight with which Moore’s 
sallies were received in the year which witnessed the 
imprisonment of Leigh Hunt for more outspoken attacks 
on the regent. Moore received every eucouragement to 
wfirk the new vein. He was at one time in receipt of 
a regular salary from the Times ; and his little volumes 
of squibs published at intervals , — The Fwlge Family 
inPariSj 1818 ; The Journal of aMemlter of the Forocurartte 
Society, 1820; Fables for the Holy Alliance, 1823; Odes 
m Cash, Com, Catholics, and oth^^ Matters, 1828; The 
Fudges in England, 1835 — went tlirough many editions. 
The prose Memcers of Captain Rock (1824) may be added 
to the list Moore’s only failure was Tom Crihlis Memorial 
to Congress (1819), for which he had made an elaborate 
study of thieves’ dang. It was of course on the side of 
the Whigs that Moore employed his {)en, and his favourite 
topics were the system of repression in Ireland and the 
disabilities of the Catholics. He made rather too serious 
a claim for his^pasquinades when he spoke of ** laying the 
lash on the back of the bigot and the oppressor.” It was 
not exactly a lash or a scourge that he wielded. It was 
in happy, airily malicious ridi^e of personal foibles that 
his strong lay ; he pricked and teased his victims with 
al|||%rp and tiny arrows. But. light as his hand was, he was 
fairly entitled to the enthusiastic gratitude of hie,oountry- 
^ men for his share in effecting Catholic, emancipation 

The disappointment of 1812, which started Moore on 
his career as a squib-writer, nerved him also to a more 
sustained effort in serions verse than he had before at- 
tempted. Lalla Rookh would never have been written 

the author’s necessities had not compelled him to work. 
To heep himself at the oar, he contracted with the Long- 
mans to supply a metrical romance on an Eastern subject, 
wfaidi sho^d contain at least as many lines as Scot’s 
Edkdby^ and for which the puhliabers bound themselves to 
pay thm thousand guineas on deUveiy. The poem was 
not piblished till May 1817 Moore, as was his habit, 
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mada most laborkras ]mpaialioii« Ma o ti tf tMHy 

into laimliMdtj with Sastem woomsr/imd mmm. He 
retMPid m a ootisge in Derbyshire near 
at Doaington Thrk, that he mi^t work munterruptedly; 
safe from the disteaotions of London sodeljy ; and 
*^amld the snows of a Derbyshire winter ^ ns he pht iti 
he patiently elaborated his voluptuous pictures of flower- 
soented valleys, gorgeous gardens, tents, and palaose 
and bouris of ravishing beauty. The oonfidenoo of the 
publishers was fully justified. Moore’s oontamporariea 
were dassled and enchanted with Lalla Rookh. It was 
indeed a wonderful Umr deforce. There was not a singla 
image or allusion in it that an ordinary Englishman oouhi 
understand without a foot-note. High testimonies were bomo 
to the correctness of the local colouring, and the usual stories 
were circulated of Oriental natives who would not believe 
that Moore had never travelled in the East. Moore was 
less successful in realising Oriental character than he was 
in details of dress and vegetation. His fire-worshippeir 
is an Irish |>atriot betrayed by an informer, his Zelm a 
piously nurtured Catholic maiden brooding over unpardoned 
sin, his Mokanna a melodramatic stage monster, — ^though 
they are so thickly covered with Oriental trappings tibab 
their identity is considerably disguised. Of the four tales 
put into the mouth of Feramorz, the ** Veiled Prophet ” wan 
the least suited to Moore’s Turkey-carpet treatment. Wn 
can understand the enthusiasm with which Moore’s Orien- 
talism was received as the best that we have had yet,” 
and we can honour the honest labour with which he 
achieved this success ; but such artificial finery, as the poet 
himself had the sense to suspect, could have only a temporaty 
reputation. He deliberately sacrificed the higher qualitim 
of poetry for accuracy of oostnmo and soft melody of 
rhyme and rhythm, and he had his reward. His next 
Orientalism, the Loves of the Angels, published in 1822, 
was hardly less ))opular than Lalla RoM. The artifioialily 
of the manufacture was shown by the ease with whiel^ 
after a few editions, he changed his angels from Jews into 
Turks, to evade a charge of impiety which was supposed 
to impede the sale of the work. Immediately after the 
completion of Lalla Rookh Moore changed his residenoe 
to Bloi>erton Cottage in Wiltshire, to be near Lord 
LaniMlowne and the library at Bowood, his next litersiy 
]>roject being a life of Sheridan. His plans were inter- 
rupted by the consequences of the rascality of his deputy 
at Bermuda, which has been already mentioned, lb 
avoid arrest for tbe sum embezzled, Moore retired to the 
Continent, and fixed his residence at Paris. He could not 
return till November 1822, when the affair was com- 
promised. His friends lamented that the attractions of 
Paris occupied so much of his time, but, though his diaiy 
contains almost daily records of visits to opens, fttss, 
and fashionable entertainments, it shows also that ho 
was busier than he seemed. He wrote a goodly number 
of squibs during his exile, besides composing the Ltms ef 
the Angels and accumulating materials for his prose tale 
of the Epicurean — a fair amount of production consider- 
ing his slow and painstaking habits of composition. Hb 
alertness of mind, self-possession, and steadiness of purpose 
enabled him to work as few men could in the midst ^ divsiw 
sions and distractions ; and, although he himself took n 
brilliant part in conversation, we can see, from a oompari- 
son of his diary with his published writings, that he kept 
his ears open for facts and witticisms whi^ he aftenrards 
made his own. The darling of the drawing-room was ae 
much bee as butterfly. On his return to England he 
rbmmed work steadily at his memoirs of Sheridan, writiiig* 
Captain Rock as njm (Tesprit by the way- The Sheridan 
triumphantly despatched in. the autumn of 1825, Moore’s 
next important work was the Life of Byron. The first* 
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volume of this was published early in 1830, and the second 
was ready by the end of the same year. In 1831 he com- 
pleted a memoir of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, for which he 
h^^ been collecting materials for some time. Moore’s 
biographies call for no comment, except that they were 
faithful and conscientious pieces of work. He spent 
much industry in the collection of characteristic anecdotes, 
for which his position in society gave him exceptional 
opportunity. His connexion with the burning of Byron’s 
autobiography is too complicated a question to be dis- 
cussed here. His own version of the circumstances is 
given in his diary for May 1824. 

It was a misfortune for the comfort of the last twenty 
years of Moore’s life that he allowed himself to be drawn 
into a project for writing the “History of Ireland” in 
Lardner^s Cyclopaedia, Scott and Mackintosh scribbled 
off the companion volumes on Scotland and England with 
very little trouble, but Moore had neither their historical 
training nor their despatch in writing. Laborious con- 
scientiousness and indecision are a fatal combination for 
a man who undertakes a new kind of task late in life. 
The history sat like a nightmare on Moore for fifteen 
years, and after all was left unfinished on the melancholy 
collapse of his powers in 1845. From the time that he 
burdened himself with it Moore did very little else, beyond 
a few occasional squibs and songs, the last fiashes of his 
genius, and the Travels of an Iriah Gentleman in Search of 
a Religion^ although he had tempting offers of more 
lucrative and, it might have been thought, more congenial 
work. Moore’s character had a deeper manliness and 
sincerity than he often gets credit for ; and his tenacious 
persistence in this his last task was probably due to an 
honourable ambition to connect himself as a benefactor 
with the history of his country, by opening the eyes of 
the English people to the misgovernment of Ireland. It 
was a misjudgment altogether ; the light irony of Captain 
Rock was much more effective than the minute carefully- 
weighed details of the history. Moore’s last years were 
harassed by the weakness and misconduct of his sons, and 
by pecuniary embarrassments. An annual pension of 
£300 was conferred upon him in 1833, and he had always 
received large sums for his work ; but, while waiting for 
the sinecure which never came, he had contracted an 
unfortunate habit of drawing upon his publishers in 
advance. After the death of his last child in 1845, Moore 
became a total wreck, but he lingered on till 26th February 
1852. The diary, which he seems to have kept chiefly 
that it might be the means of making some provision for 
his wife, and which contains so many touching expressions 
of his affection for her, was edited by Lord John Kussoll 
with his letters and a fragment of autobiography in 1853- 
56. The charge of vanity has often been brought against 
this diary from the writer’s industry in recording many of 
the compliments paid him by distinguished personages and 
public assemblies. It is only vanity that is annoyed by 
the display of vanity in others. (w. m.) 

MOOR-HEN,’ the name by wnich a bird, often called 
Water-hen and sometimes Gallinme, is most commonly 
known in England. An earlier name was Moatrhen, wnich 
was appropriate in the days when a moat was the <jrdinary 
a4junct of most considerable houses in the country. It is 
the Gallinula chhi'opva of ornithologists, and almost too 
well known to need description. About the size of a small 
Bantam-hen, but with the body much compressed (as is 
usual with members of the Family Rallidmy to which it 
belqpgs), its plumage above is of a deep olive-brown, so 
dark as to appear black at a short distance, and beneath 


^ Not to 06 confounded with “ Moor-cock or “ Moor-fowl,” names 
tanerly in general use for the Red Grouse (vol. xL 221), 
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iron-grey, relieved by some white stripes on .ili0 ,flaidEi| 
with the lower tail-coverts of pure whiter — these last beinf 
very conspicuous as the bird swims. A scarlet frcmtieli^ 
especially bright in the spring of the year, and a red gariei* 
on the tibia of the male render him very showy. Thouf^ 
often frequenting the neighbourhood of man, the Moor- 
hen seems unable to ove^me the inherent stealthy habits 
of the Rallidasy and battens to hide itself on the least 
alarm; but under exceptional circumstances it zna^ be 
induct to feed, yet always suspiciously, with tame ducks 
and poultry. It appears to take wing with difficulty, and 
may be often caught by an active dog ; but, in reaUty, it 
is capable of sustained flight, its longer excursions being 
chiefly performed by night, when the peculiar call-note it 
utters is frequently heard as the bird, itself invisible in 
the darkness, passes overhead. The nest is a mass of 
flags, reeds, or other aquatic plants, often arranged with 
much neatness, almost always near the water’s edge, where a 
clump of rushes is generally chosen ; but should a mill-dam, 
sluice-gate, or boat-house afford a favourable site, advan- 
tage will be taken of it, and not unfrequently the bough 
of a tree at some height from the ground will furnish the 
place for a cradle. The eggs, from seven to eleven in number, 
resemble those of the Coot (vol. vi. p. 341), but are smaller, 
lighter, and brighter in colour, with spots or blotches o| 
radish-brown. In winter, when the inland waters are 
frozen, the majority of Moor-hens betake themselves to 
the tidal rivers, and many must leave the country entirely, 
though a few seem always able to maintain their existence 
however hard be the frost. The common Moor-hen is 
extensively spread throughout the Old World, being found 
also at the Cape of Good Hope, in India, and in Japan. In 
America it is represented by a very closely-allied form, 0, 
galeatay so called from its rather larger frontal helm, and in 
Australia by another, G, tenehrosa, which generally wants 
the white flank-markings. Both closely resemble G, ckl&r- 
opus in general habits, as does also the G, jtyrrhorrhoa of 
Madagascar, which has the lower tail-coverts buff instead^of 
white. Celebes and Amboyna possess a smaller cognate 
species, G, hxmatopnsy with red legs; tropical Africa has 
the smallest of all, G. angulata ; and some more that have 
been recognized as distinct are also found in other more 
or less isolated localities. One of the most remarkable of 
these is the G, nesiotis of Tristan da Cunha,^ which has 
wholly lost the power of flight concomitantly with the 
shortening of its wings and a considerable modification of 
its external apparatus, as well as a strengthening of its pelvic 
girdle and legs.® A more extreme development in this 
direction appears to be exhibited by the singular HahroptUa 
wallacii of Jilolo,^ and to some extent by tlie PareudiasUa 
padjictts of Samoa,® but at present little is known of either. 
Of other forms, such as the common Gallinula {Eryihra) 
phoenicuray and Gallirex cristata of India, as well as the 
South- American species classed in the genus Porphyrtopa^ 
there is not room to speak ; but mention should be made 
of the remarkable Australian genus TrihonyXy containing 
three species,® which seem to be more terrestrial t^)an 
aquatic in their haunts and habits. 

Allied to all these is the genus Parphyrioy including the 
bird so named by classical writers, and perhaps a dozen 
other species often called Sultanas and Purple Wato^ 
hens, for they all have a plumage of deep blue, — some 
becoming violet, green, or black in parts, but preserving 
the white lower tail^^verts, so ge nerally (ffia^ teristic 

^ Proc. ZooL Society, 13^ pb 260, pL xxz. i ' 

* A Bomewhat intermedilBto fbm seems to be presented t>j the 
Moor-ben of tbc^island of St l>eiiii, to the north of Madagascar (Proa. 
Zool, Society y 1867, p. 1086), hitherto undeaciibed. 

^ Op, cU,y 1860, p. 865, pi. dxxii. 

* Op. 1871, p. 26, pi. it 

* Ann. Nat. Hxatory, aer. 8, xx. p. 128* 
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the group ; and their beauty is enhanced by their scarlet 
•bill and legs. Two, P, alleni of the Ethiopian Hegion and 
the South-American P. ]>anfa, are of small size. Of the 
larger species, P. ceerulevs is the “ Porphyrio ” of the an- 
cients, and inhabits certain localities on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, while the rest arc widely dispersed within 
the troj>ics, and even beyond tlnim, as in Australia and 
New Zealand. But this last couiftry has produced a more 
exaggerated form, Notornia^ which has an interesting and 
l^erhaps unique history. First described from a f ossil skull 
by Prof. Owen,^ and then thought to bo extinct, an example 
was soon after taken alive,- the skin of which (with that 
of another ju'ocured like the first by I^lr AValtor Mantell) 
may 1)C seen in the British Musenm. Other fossil remains 
were from time to time noted by I‘n)f. Owen ; but it began 
to be feared that the bird had ceased to exist,"* until athir<l 
example was taken about the year 1S79, the skin and most 
of the bones of which, after undergoing examination in 
New Zealand by T)r Puller and Pjof. T. J. l*arker,-’ found 
their way to tlie museum of 1 )resdcn, where 1 )r A. B. Meyer 
discovered the recent remains to be specilieally distinct 
from the fossil, and wliile keejung for the latter the name 
N, manttUi gives the former that of X. liurltsfi tfa'i. What 
seems to have been a thiril s])ecies of X<ffornls formerly 
inhabited Lord Howe’s Island, but is now extinct (see 
Birds, vol. iii. ]). 7o2, note). Whether the genus A/itnniis, 
of which Prof. Owen has described the remains from New 
Zealand, was most nearly allied to AVo/vo'.v and yb/y>////no 
cannot liere be decided. Prof. 'J\ d. Pjirker (for, rif.) I'on- 
siders it a “develojnncnt by degeneration of an ocydromine 
typo” (s(‘e Ooydiiomk). (a. n.) 

MOOSE. See Dkku, vol. vii. ]>. 21. 

MOllADABAl). Si‘e Muradaua]). 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. See Kthk s, aoI. Niii. \k 7)74. 
MORATIN, Lkanduo Fkilnanodz dk ( I 7()0 I 
Spanish dramatist and po('t, was the son of N. 1'. ]Moratin 
mentioned below, and was born at .Madrid on 10th March 
ITfSO. His ])oetical and artistic tast<*s were early deve*- 
lot)ed, but his father, kceidy alive to the ditliculties of the- 
literary calling, caused him to be appi’cnliced to a jeweller. 
At the age of eighteen ]\Ioratin surprised his friends by 
winning tin; second ]»rize of the Academy for a heroic poem 
on the coiKjUcst of Oramida, aiul two»years afterwards he 
attracted still more general attention by a similar success 
of his Leceiftn PoHlrd^ a satire upon the popular ]M)ets of 
the day. Through dovellanos he was n<>w appointed si*.cre- 
tary to Cabarrus on his s]K‘(aal mission to ]^'ran<!e in 17^7, 
and during his stay there he diligently improved his oj>])or- 
tunities of becoming acipiainted with the contenqiorary 
French drama, and of cultivating the accpiaintance of men 
of4etters. Of tlic literary friendships he then formed the 
most important*w'as that with (Joldoni ; imh-ed, ^lonitin 
is much more correctly styled “the Spanish Cohloni” than 
“the S})anish ^loliere.” On his return to Si>ain Floihla 
Blanca presimted him to a sinecure bencfh*e in the diocese 
of Burgos; and in 1700 his first play, El IbV/o y fa 
Ni^ (The Old Husband and the Young Wife), a highly 
finished but somewhat dreary verse comedy in th^ee acts, 
written in 1786, but delayed by objections of the actors, 

* ZtKil, S<Hii4-tyy 1848, j). 7 ; Trans., i,i. p. pi. Ivi. 

^ I*roc., 1850, pp. 209-214, ])1. xxi. ; Tnmh., iv. pp. 09-74, pi. 

XXV. 

* Thus tlio k*g-l)oncs and what a]i])«are«l to the .sternum were 
described and li^mred by him (Trans. ^ iv. pf). 12, 17, pis, it. iv.), 
and the pelvis and another femur (vii. j>p. u09, ^73, ids. xlii. xliii. ); 
but Hie supposed sternum subsequently proved not to be that of 
NotoniiSf and Professor Owen’s ultenti<in beinj? called to the fuel lie 
rectified the error (Proc.^ 1882, p. f)S9) which he 4i:id previously 
been “inclined to believe” (Tmn.^., viii. p. 120) he had made. 

* Notwithstanding the evidence, wdiich it must be allowed pre- 
tented some incongruities, offered by Mr Mackuy (/W.'J, 18C7, p. 144). 

® Trans. X, Zeal. Inst.^ xiv. pp. 238-253. 
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was at length produced at the Teatro del Principe. Its 
success was only moderate. El Cafe or La Comedia Xueva^ 
on the other hand, given at the same theatre two years 
afterwards, at once became deservedly popular, and- had 
considerable influence in modifying the public taste. It 
is a sliort ]>rose comedy in two acts, avowedly intended 
to expose the follies and absurdities of the conteuiporary 
dramatists — tlie school of Lo[)e do Vega run to seed — who 
commanded the sup]M>rt of the masses ; and it is still read 
with ])leasuro for tlie simple ingenuity of its plot, the live- 
liness of its dialogue, and the easy grace of its style, while 
to the studiqit of literature it throws much useful liglit on 
the con tern ]H)rary state of the Spanisli drama, and on the 
reforming aims of the autlior and his jiurty. In the same 
year (1702) Florida Blanca w'as disgraced, but Moratin 
at once found anothiT patron in (lotloy, who jinwided him 
with a pension and tin* mt aiis for foreign trav el ; he accord- 
ingly pas.sf<* through Franci; into England, where he bi'gan 
the free and somewhat incorrect translation of Ilamiet 
which was ju inted in 1708, but which has never been per- 
formed. From England he ]>asse(l to the Low (V)un tries, 
(lermanv, Switzerland, and Italy, and on his ri^turn to the 
IVniusula in 1 706 he n‘ceiv ed a lucrative j)ost at the Foreign 
Oflico. His TK'xt a])pearan(^e in the drama did not take jilace 
until 180:1, vvlien Kf Ha run was fir.st imblicly exliibited in 
its present form. It snccessfnlly weatlujred a determined 
attc-nijit to damn it, and still keeps the stage. It was 
followed in iSOt by La Muyfyaia, (TJie Female Hypo- 
crite), of wbieli inqH‘rfe(‘t manuscript copi(‘s had begun 
to circulate as early tis 1701. It was favourably received, 
as on the whole it deserved to be, by a public whi(‘h W'as 
now ut one with the author us to the canons of his art, and 
an attempt to suppress it by means of tlu5 hujuisition on 
allege,d religious grounds ( Mtnjiya1a\)i\\\\\i an imitation, 
a somewhat feeble om*., of Moliere’s Tarinffv) w'as sncc(‘-s.s- 
fnlly frustrat(‘(l. Moratin’s last and erowning triumj»]i in 
the department of original eome-dy was achieved in 1806, 
w'hen Ef Si (fr fati Afinas (.\ (brl’s ^^‘s) was ]»ert‘ormed 
niglit after night to cro\v<led lioiises, ran through several 
Spanisli editions in a yeJir, end was soon translated into 
several foreign languages. In 1808, on the fall of the 
Prince of the Pi‘ace, Moratin found it necessary to leave 
Spain, but shortly afterwards be nitiiriie.l and conse-uted 
to aeeept the olliet} of royal lilwarian uiidir .losepli Bona- 
parte a false st(‘i», vvhieh, as the eve-nt ]>n)\ ed, pcwmanently 
aliiMiJitefl from him tins sympathies of li;s eountry, and 
compelled him to spend almost all the rest of his life in 
exile. Ill lSj2 his EsnaEi dr Iuh J/»o’/V/o.v, a translation 
and adaptation to the more ilignitied and stately Sj)aiii.sli 
standard of Moliere’s Erufr. den Maris^ was produced at 
Madrid, and in 1814 El Medico a J*<d<m (from Ijr Mklmn 
Mafyre Lni) at Banredona. From 1814 to 1828 Moratin 
lived in France, ]>rincii)ally at J*aris, and devoted himself 
to the iireparation of a learned w^irk on the history of the 
Si»anish drama {Oriymrs dH Trafro Eyntnof)^ wliich unfor- 
tunately stops short of the ]>eriod of Lope do Vega. He 
died at Paris on 2 1st Juno 1828. 

All o<Utioa of his (dims Pramaiicas y hi r teas in three voIh. was 
piihlislHMl at I’aris in 1825. The, lyrical works, eousisting of odes, 
honiicts, ainl hiilbids, arc of comparatively little interest ; they 
reflect the inflneiice of his fatlier and of the Italian Conti. Tim 
hest edition of tin; Ohras is that ])nbli.shed }»y the S]»anisli Ae,aden)y 
of History in four vols. at Madrid in 1830-1831 ; see also vol. ii. 
oi ]lih1 iotrnt dr Autures EspahuUs (184G). 

MORATIN, Ntoolas Fkknandkz de (1737-1780), 
Spanisli poet, was doscendod from an old Biscayan family, 
and was born at Madrid in 1737. Ho was educated •at 
the Jesuit collego in Calatayud, and aftorwwds studied 
law at the university of Valladolid. He then received an 
appointment in the service of Queen Elizabeth, the widow 
of Philip V., wLich enabled Tim to see much of the society 

XVI. 102 
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of leading statesmen, poets, and men of letters ; and 
ultimately be became the leading spirit of the club of 
literary men which frequented the Fonda de San Sebastian 
and included Ayala, Cadahalso, Iriarte, Conti, and others. 
In 1772 he left the court, and was called to the bar ; four 
years afterwards he succeeded Ayala in the chair of jioetry 
in the Imperial College. He died on 11th May 1780. 

Moratin becatne at an early period of his life a convert to the 
opinions of those who (such as Montiano and others) wore attempt- 
ing to drive the native romantic drama from the Sjmnish stage, and 
his first literary efforts were devoted to the cause of theatrical 
refonn. In 1762 he published three small immphlets entitled 
Desengano al Tcatro Espanol (The Truth told about the Spanish 
Stage), in which he scvci’ely criticized the old drama ^nerally, and 
ijarticularly the still flourishing “auto sacramental.^’ They were 
so far successful that the exhibition of “autos sacramentales ” was 
prohibited by royal edict three j^ears afterwards (June 1766). In 
1762 he also published a play entitled La Petimetra (the Petite- 
Maitresse, or Female Fiibblo), the earliest original Spanish comedy 
formed avowedly on French models. It was preceded by a disserta- 
tion in which Lope de Vega and Calderon are very unfavourably 
criticized. Neither the Peiitruitray how’cver, nor the Lucrecia^ an 
original tnigedy still more strictly in accordance with the conventions 
of tlie French stage, ever obtained the honour of a public repre- 
sentation. Two subsequent tragedies, Jlormeainda (1770) and 
Gitzimn el Bueno (1777), were exhibited wdth partial success. In 
1764 Moratin published a collection of sboii; pieces, chiefly lyrical, 
under the title of El Pocta, and in 1765 a ahori didactic poem on 
the chase {Diana o Arte de la Caza). His “epic canto’' on the 
destruction of liis ships by Cortes (Las Ka/ves de Cortes Dc8iruidas\ 
written, but without success, for a prize offered by the Academy in 
1777, was not published until after his death (1786). It is justly 
characterized by Ticknor as “ the noblest poem of its class produced 
in S])ain during the 18ih century ; ” it must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the historic.al epic in Spain is chiefly remarkable for its 
mass. A \*olume of Ohras PostumaSy with a life, w’as published 
nt Barcelona in 1821, and reprinted at London in 1825. Bee also 
Bihlioteca de Auiorcs EspaMcSf vol. ii. (1846). 

MORAVIA (in German MXhrkn), a margraviate and 
crownland in the Cisleithan part of the Austrian-Hungarian 
empire, lies between 15'* 5' and 18® 45' E. long., and 48® 
50' and 50® 10' N. lat. Its superficial extent is about 
8580 square miles. Physically Moravia may be described 
as a mountainous plateau sloping from north to south, and 
bordered on three sides by mountain ranges of considerable 
elevation. On the north it is separated from Austrian and 
Prussian Silesia by the Sudetes, w'hich attain a height of 
4775 feet in the Altvater or Schneeberg, and sink gradually 
towards the west, where the valley of the Oder forms a break 
between the German mountains and the Carpathians. The 
latter are the dividing range bctw^cen Moravia and Hungary, 
having here an average height of 3000 to 4000 feet. On 
the w^est are the so-called Bohemian-Moravian mountains, 
forming the elevated east margin of Bohemia and descend- 
ing in terraces, but without clearly-defined ridges, to the 
river March. Branches of these different ranges intersect 
the whole country, making the surface very irregular, 
except towards the south, w^here it consists of fertile and 
extensive ])lains. Owing to this configuration of the soil 
the climate varies more than might be expected in so small 
an area, so that, while the vine and maize are cultivated 
successfully in the southern plains, the wxather in the 
mountainous districts is somewhat rigorous. The mean 
average temperature at Briinn is 48® Fahr. The harvest 
amid the mountains is often four or five w^eeks later than 
that in the south. Almost the W'hole of Moravia belongs 
to the basin of the March or Morava, from which it derives 
its name, and which, after traversing the entire length of 
the country in a course of 140 miles and receiving 
numerous tributaries (Thaya, Hanna, 6:c.), enters the Dan- 
ube at Pressburg. The Oder rises among the mountains 
in* the north-east of Moravia, but soon turns to the north 
and quits the country. With the exception of a stretch of 
the March none of the rivers are navigable. Moravia is 
destitute of lakes, but contains numerous large ponds. 
There are also several mineral springs. 


Nearly 97 per cent of the soil of Moravia is productive 
arable land occupying 53, gardens and me^ows 8*5, < 
pasturage 9, and forests 26 per cent, of the total. It is 
one of the chief corn-growing regions of the Austrian empire, 
and also produces excellerft hemp, flax, potatoes, vegetables, 
and fruit. The following table shows the amount of the 
chief crops in 1881 ; — I 


Wheat . 

. 454,480 qrs. 

Legaminous crops 

- 27,S60owt 

Rye . . 

. 1,242,480 „ 

Beet (for sugar) 

ll,683,840i „ 
47,100 „ 

Barley . 

981,190 „ 

Flax .... 

Outs . . 

. 1,497,450 „ 

Hemp .... 

6,260 „ 

1,106,670 „ 

Maize . 

48,100 „ 

Fruit .... 

Potatoes 

. l,27l,850cwt. 

Wine .... 

2,869,460galL 


Large quantities of hay and other fodder, besides hops, 
clover-seed, anise, fennel, <kc., are also raised. The forests 
on the slopes of the Sudetes produce abundance of excellent 
timber. The live-stock of Moravia in 1880 consisted of 
122,858 horses, 677,807 cattle, 158,852 sheep, 206,976 
swine, and 116,880 goats. The breed of sheep on the 
Car{)athians is of an improved quality, and the horses bred 
in the fertile plain of the Hanna are highly esteemed. 
Geese and poultry are also reared. In 1880 Moravia con- 
tained 83,440 beehives, and the produce of wax and honey 
may be estimated at 3500 to 4000 cwta. 

The mineral wealth of Moravia, consisting chiefly of 
coal and iron, is very considerable. In 1881 the produce 
included 392,625 tons of anthracite coal, 50,665 tons of 
lignite, 5700 tons of iron-ore, .1713 tons of graphite, and 
smaller quantities of alum, potter’s clay, and roofing-slate. 
The mines give employment to 4500 persons, and the 
annual value of the raw minerals produced is about 
£370,000. The amount of raw and cast iron produced 
by the ironworks and foundries in 1880 was 40,000 tons, 
and the value about £320,000. 

In point of industry Moravia belongs to the foremost 
provinces of the empire. The ])rincipal manufactures 
are woollen, cotton, linen, and cast-iron goods, beet-sugar, 
leather, and brandy. Its woollen cloths and flannels, the 
manufacture of which centres in Briinn, have long been 
celebrated. The linen manufacture is decreasing in im- 
portance as cotton manufactures develop. The quantity 
of sugar made from beetroot is steadily increasing; in 
1880 about 600,000 cwts. of sugar were produced in fifty- 
seven factories. About 10 per cent, of the total value of the 
manufactures of Austria, representing an annual amount of 
£13,000,000 to £15,000,000, falls to the share of Moravia, 
The trade of Moravia consists mainly in the exchange of 
the various raw and manufactured materials above men- 
tioned for colonial produce, salt, and raw manufacturing 
material. The lack of navigable rivers or canals is com- 
pensated by good roads and an extensive railway system. 
The most imj)ortant commercial towns areBrunn for manu- 
factures and Olmutz for live-stock. 

In educational matters Moravia compares favourably 
with most of the Austrian states. It contains 10 gymnasia, 
10 real -gymnasia, 13 real -schools, numerous schools for 
special purposes, and nearly 2000 lower schools. Thc^ld 
universfty of Briinn is now represented by a technical 
academy and a theological seminary. Of children of school- 
going age 79 per cent, attend school regularly. In 1870 
about 46 per cent, of the Moravian reemits could write 
their names, as compared with the extremes of 83^ per 
cent, in Low^er Austria and 1^ per cent, in Dalmatia. 
Fully 95 per cent, of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the archbishdp of 
Olmtitz and the bishop of Briinn, while about 2 per cent, 
are Jews, and 3 per cent. Protestants. 

Moravia sends 36 members to the Austrian reichstag, 
9 of these representing the landed proprietors, 16 the 
towns and chambers of commerce, and 11 the peoMiitry. 
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IroTincial affairs are managed by the landtag, consisting 
•of the Boman Catholic archbishop and bishop, 30 repre- 
ipentatives of the landed gentry, 37 representatives of the 
towns and chambers of commerce, and 31 representatives 
o^the country districts. There *are six courts of justice 
of the first instance in Moravia, and one of the second 
instance (at Briinn), whence app^ lies to the supreme 
court at Vienna. For military and judicial purposes 
Morttvia is united with Austrian Silesia. 

Moravia belongs to the group of old Slavonic states 
which have preserved their nationality while losing their 
political independence. Upwards of 70 per cent, of the 
inhabitants are Slavs, who are scarcely distinguishable 
from their Bohemian neighbours. The differences in 
dialect between the two countries are very slight, and are 
being gradually lost in a common literary language. The 
name of Czech, however, is usually reserved for the 
Bohemians, while the Slavs of Moravia and West Hungary 
are called Moravians and Slovaks. The Czechs have lost 
sight of their ancient tribal names, but the Moravians are 
still divided into numerous secondary groujjs (Hovaks, 
Hanaks, <fec.), differing slightly in costume and dialect. 
The peasants usually wear a national costume. In the 
south of Moravia are a few thousand Croats, still preserving 
rtieir manners and language after three centuries* 8e])aration 
from their kinsmen in Croatia ; and in the north-east are 
numerous Poles. The Germans form about 26 per cent, 
of the population, and are found mostly in the towns and 
in the border districts. The Jews are the best educated 
of the inhabitants, and in a few small towms form a full 
half of the population. Their sympathies generally lie 
with the Germans. In 1 880 the population was 2, 1 53,407, 
showing an increase of 136,133 since 1869. Moravia is 
one of the most densely-populated jmrts of Austria-Hungary, 
the proportion being 252 persons per square mile. Ai)out 
1 2 per cent, of the births are illegitimate. The chief towns 
are^Briinn, the capital and industrial centre (82,660 inha- 
bitants), Olrnutz, a strong fortress defending the Mc»ravian 
Gate** (20,176 inhabitants), Ziiaim, and Iglau. 

History . — At the earliest period of whieh wo have any record 
Moravia was occupied by the Ihjii, the Celtic race which has |H3r- 
petuated its name in Bohemia. Afteiwards it was inhabited by the 
Germanic Quadi, who accomimnied the Vaiidals in tlioir westwanl 
inigi*ation ; and they were replaced in the 5th century by the Ru^ii 
and Heiuli. The latter tribes were succeeded alwut tlie year 550 a.d. 
by the Lombards, and these in their turn were soon forced to retire 
before an overwhelming invasion of Slavs, who, on their settlement 
there, took the name of Moravians (German, Mvhramn or Miifiren) 
from the river Morava. These new colonists became the j>ermanent 
inhabitants of this district, and in spite of the hostility of the 
Aval's on the east founded the kingdom of Great Moravia, which 
was considerably more extensive than the province now bearing 
thc^ame. Towards the end of the 8th century they aUled Charle- 
magne in putting on end to the Avar kingdom, and were rewarded 
by receiving part of it, corresponding to North Hungary, as a fief 
of the German emj>eror, whoso supremacy they also acknowledged 
more or less for their other possessions. Af^r tlie death of 
Charlemagne the Moravian princes took advantage of the dissen- 
sions of his successors to enlarge their tcmtoric,H and a.Hscrt their 
indegenderice, and Rastislaus {circa 850) even formed an alliance 
wifti the Bulgarians and the Byzantine emj)eror. The chief result 
of the alliance with the latter was the conversion of the Mliraviaus 
to Cliristianity by two Greek monks, Cyril sind Methodius, des- 
patched from Constantinople. Kastislaus finally fell into the 
hands of Louis the German, who blinded him, and forced him 
to end his days as a monk ; but his successor, Suatoj>luk {oh. 800), 
was eijually vigorous, and extended the kingdom of Great Moravia 
to the Odor on the west and the Gran on the east. At this peiiod 
there seemed a strong probability of the junction of the north- 
west^ and south-eastern Slavs, and the formation of a great 
Slavonic power to the east of the German empire. This prosiiect, 
however, was dissipated by the invasions of the Ma^ar hordes in 
the 10th century, tne brunt of which was borne bv Moravia. The 
invaders were encouraged by the German monarchs and aided by 
the dissensions and mismanagement of the successors of Suatopluk, 
and in a short time completely subdued the eastern part of Great 
Moravia. The name of Moravia was henjceforth confined to the 
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district to which it now applies. For about a century the posses- 
sion of this marchland was disputed by Hungary, Poland, and 
Bohemia, but in 1029 it was finally incorporated with Bohemia, 
and so b^me an integral part of the German empire. Towards 
the close of the 12th century Moravia was raised to the dignity of 
a margraviate, but with the proviso that it should be held as a fief 
of the crown of Bohemia. It henceforth shared the fortunes of 
this country, and was usually assigned as an apanage to younger 
members of the Bohemian royal house. In 1410 Jurat, margrave 
of Moravia, was made em|)6ror of Germany, but died a few months 
after his election. In 1526, on the death of Louis II. of Hungaiy, 
Moravia came with the rest of that i>riuce's possessions into the 
hands of the Austrian house. During the Thirty Years’ War the 
depopulation of Moravia was so great that after the peace of West- 
phalia the status-general published an edict giving every man 
Jiermission to take two wives, in onlor to “repeople tlie country.*’ 
After the Seven Years* War Moravia was united in one province 
with the remnant of Silesia, but in 1849 it was made a separate 
and iiuie}iendont crownland. The most noticeable feature of recent 
Moravian history has been the active syni}>athy of its inhabitants 
with the anti-Teutonic homo-rule agitation of the Bohemian Czechs 
(see Bohemia). 

AuthnrilU*,—\)\\AWs Mdhrtns allgmutlM Grschirhk (DrUnn. 1800-70); Wolny, 
Die MarlcffrnfitrJut/t MuJinn, itatiethcht vwl hUUn ittch geechUtl^ 

(Hrilnii, 1885-40); D’KIvert, Deitriiffe tur (Jeechichtr (hr Nevgentultnng Mnhrew 
im ITtrn Jahthundert (1807) ; Tmmi»ler, Heimatskumh der Mark Mdhren 
(Vimina. 1877); SUUidiiciie Jahrhiicher of tlio liiii)erial StatiMtical Comiiiigsioii 
(VleiinH), <J. F. M.) 

MORAVIAN BRETHREN, Thk, are a society of Chris- 
tiaris whose history can be traced back to the year 1457 
and their origin found among the religious movements in 
Bohemia which followed the martyrdom of John Huss by 
the council of Constance. The beginnings of the Bohemian 
Brethren (for that was their earlier name) are somewhat 
i obscure. The followers of Huss broke up into two factions, 
one of which, the Calixtinos, was willing to acknowledge 
allegiance to Rome, provided the “ compacts ’* of the council 
of liasel permitting the Lord’s Ru])}»er svl ntraque specie 
were maintained, and in the end it became the national 
churcdi of llohemia ; the other, the Taborites, refused all 
terras of reconciliation, and ajipealod to arms. Sejiarate 
from both these were many jiious people who were content 
to worship GckI in simple fashion, in quiet meetings for 
prayer and Scripture-reading, like the Gotteafreunde of 
Germany, and who called themselves lirethren, Bohemian 
historians have conclusively shoWn that the Brethren repre- 
sent the religious kernel of the Hussite movement, and do 
not come either from the German Waldenses or from the 
Taborites. Before 1457 many of these quiet Christians 
were known as the Brethren of Chelcic, and were the 
followers of Peter Chelcicky, a Bohemian, whose religious 
influence, strongly iMritan in its character, seems to have 
been inferior only to that of Huss. In that year the Calix- 
tine loader, Rokyzana, wishing to protect them, permitted 
his nephew Gregory to gather them together at Kunewald 
near Senftenberg, and form them into a community. This 
meeting was really the foundation of the Brethren or Unitaa 
Fratrwin^ and its founder Gregory announced that he and 
his companions received and taught the rejection of oaths, 
of the military profession, of all official rank, titles, and 
endowments, and of a hierarchy. They did not profess 
communism, but they held that the rich should give of 
their riches to the poor, and that all Christians should live 
as nearly as jiossible in the fashion of the apostolic com- 
munity at Jerusalem, At the synod of Lhota near 
Reichenau, in 1467, they constituted themselves into a 
church separate from the Calixtine or national church of 
Bohemia. They appointed ministers of their own election 
and with the guidance of the lot,** and had an organiza- 
tion and discipline of their own ; at their head was a bishop, 
who, it is said, received ordination from the Austrian 
Waldenses, but apostolic succession among the Brethren 
is one of the most obscure parts of their histoiy. 

The constitution of the society was revised at a second 
synod held at Lhota under the direction of Luke of Prague, 
who may be regarded as their second founder. This re- 
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organization enabled the society to grow rapidly. In the 
earlier years of the 16th century the tln/Uos included nearly 
400 congregations in Bohemia and Moravia with 150,000 
members, and, including Poland, embraced three provinces 

Bohemia, Moravia, Poland. Each province had its own 

bishops and synods, but all were unit^ in one church and 
governed by the general synod. 

The Lutheran movement in Germany awakened lively 
interest among the Brethren, and some unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made under the leadership of Augusta to 
unite with the Lutheran Church (1528-1546); but when 
the Calvinist reformation reached Bohemia the Brethren 
found themselves more in sympathy with it than with the 
Lutheran. The Jesuit anti-Reformation, instigated by 
Rudolf and his brothers Matthias and Ferdinand, found 
the Brethren a prosperous church, but the pitiless persecu- 
tion whicli followed the unsuccessful attempt at revolution 
crushed the whole Protestantism of Bohemia, and in 1627 
the Evangelical churches there had ceased to exist. About 
the same time the Polish branch of the Unity, in which 
many refugees from Bohemia and Moravia had found a 
home, was absorbed in the Reformed Cliurch of Poland. A 
few families, however, especially in Moravia, held religious 
services in secret, preserved the traditions of their fathers, 
and, in spite of the vigilance of their enemies, maintained 
some correspondence vdth each other. In 1722 some of 
these left home and property to seek a j^lace where they 
could worship in freedom. The first company, led by 
Christian David, a iiieclianic, settled by invitation from 
Count Zinzendorf on his estate at Berthelsdorf near Zittau, 
in Saxony. They w^ere soon joined by others (about 300 
coming within seven years), and built a town which they 
called Herrnhut. The small community at first adoi)ted 
the constitution and teaching of the old Uniim. The epis- 
co])ate had been continued, and in 1735 David Nitschmann 
was consecrated first bisliop of the Renewed Moravian 
Church. The new settlement was not, however, destined 
to be Bimi)ly a revival of the organization of the Bohemian 
Brethren. Zinzendorf, who had given them an asylum, 
came with his wife, family, and chaplain to live among 
the refugees. He was a Lutheran wlio had accepted 
Speller’s pietism, and he wished to form a society distinct 
from national churches and devoted to good w^orks. After 
long negotiation a union was effected between the Lutheran 
element and the adherents of the ancient Unitas Fratrum, 
The emigrants at Herrnhut attended the parish ch\irch at 
Berthelsdorf, and w^ere simply a Christian society within 
»he Lutheran Church (ecclesiola in ecclesia). This pecu- 
liarity is still to some extent jireserved in the German 
branch of the church, and the Moravian Brethren regard 
themselves as a church within tlic church, or the Brethren’s 
Congregation within the Evangelical Protestant churches, 
w’hich enables them to do evangelistic w^ork without pro- 
selytizing. The society adopted a code of rules in 1727, 
and ordained twelve elders to carry on pastoral work. 
This was the revival of the Unitas Fratrum as a church. 

CcwMriiYM/zVMi,*— The Unity of Moravian Brethren at present em- 
braces tliree ])rovinces— Gcnnan, English, and American. Each 
province has its own govennnent bv synod and provincial elders’ 
conferences ; but it forms with the other two one organic whole, and 
is therefore under the control of a geneml government also. The 
general synod, which governs the whole church, meets every ten 
years at Herrnhut, and is attended by delegates from all the pro- 
vinces and from the missions. The ciders’ conference of the Unity 
is an executive board, which sui)erinten(l8 all tlie provinces and the 
missions. The present constitution dates from 1857, when the old 
oiganization of tlie Unitas Fratrum was remodelled. 

Ministers and W orship . — The ministers are bishoj>B, presbyters, 
and deacons. The bishoijs alone can ordain, but they are not 
diocesan. They are apTOintod by the general synod, or by the 
elders' conference of the unity, and have official seats both in the 
synods of the provinces where they preside, and in the general 
■ 3 mod. Unordained assistants in the ministry, whether men or 


women, are formally set apart as acolytes. The worship is lituA 
gical. Special services arc used on the festivals of the ecclesiastioil 
year, on the ** Memorial Days” 1st March, 12th May, 17th and 
25th June, 6th July, 13th and 21st August, 16th Septemlrar, 81st 
October, pd 18th November. Love-feasts are still neld, but the 
feet-woshing and the use of the lot in the election of ministers agd 
in marriages have fallen into disuse. The use of the lot in marriagei 
was abolished in 1818. 

2>oc<n‘7ic.— The Moravian Church has no formal creed, but its 
doctrine, as found in the catechism, in the ilaster morning litany, 
and in the Synodal Iteeults, embraces the following points (s^tled 
by the synod of 1879) : — (1) that Scripture is the only rule of icdth 
and practice, (2) the total depravity of human nature, (8) the love 
of God the Father, (4) the real Godhead and the real humanity of 
Jesus Christ, (5) our reconciliation unto God, and our justification 
before Him, through the sacrifice of Jesus Chiist, (6) me doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost and the operations of His grace, (7) good works 
as the fruit of the Spirit, (8) the fellowship of believers one with 
another in Christ Jesus, (9) the second coming of the Lord in glory, 
and the resurrection of tlie dead unto life or unto condemnation. 

Work, — {a) Home Work in the Three Provinces , — This embraces 
two divisions. (1) Besides congregational work, special home 
missions are carried on in each province. In the German province 
there is a peculiar home mission called the Diaspora, which dates 
from 1729. Its object is unsectarian. It seeks to excite and foster 
spiritual life by means additional to those provided by the estab- 
lished churches, and does not make proselytes nor strive to draw 
members from other Protestant churches. The work is carried on in 
Denmark, in Norway and Sweden, in tlie various parts of Germany, 
in the Baltic provinces of Russia, in Poland, tind in Switzerland. 
In the English province liome mission work is conducted on tl^ 
principle of establishing preaching-stations in populous places, which 
may ultimately become congregations connected with the church. 
There is also a society for proiiagating the gosjKjl in Ireland. The 
work in the American province is of the same kind. (2) The 
Brethren have always ])aid special attention to education. Each 
province has a theological college, and there are in the three pro- 
vinces forty-seven boarding-schools for boys and girls not connected 
with the Moravian Church. At these schools nearly 2500 pupils 
are educated. 

(5) Foreign Mss/orw.— The Moravian Church since its reorgani- 
zation by Zinzendorf has been the missionary church cxcclUnee, 
The third jubilee of missions was celebmted in 1882. The firat 
period began with 1782, when two men, Leonard Dover and David 
Nitschmann, were sent to preach to tlie negroes of St Thomas ; 
W'hon it ended in 1782, the church had 167 brethren and sixers 
occupying 27 stations. In 1832 the church had to record 40^06 
convei'ts under the direction of 209 missionaries at 41 stations. 
The latest statistics show 116 stations with 317 additional preach- 
iug-places, 7 normal schools with 70 scholars, 216 d^ schools witli 
15,616 pupils, 215 teachers, and 634 monitors, 94 Sunday schoola 
with 18,355 pupils and 884 teachers, 812 missionaiios (male and 
female), 1471 native as^^istants, and 76,646 converts. 

(c) The Bohemian MMon, — The Brethren early made missionary 
circuits from Herrnhut and Silesia through Bohemia and Moravia, 
and since 1862 this itinerating work was largely increased. In 
1869 it was resolved to re-establish the church in these countries of 
its birth, and the first congregation was inaugurated in October 
1870. It now contains four cougrogations, and in 1880 obtained 
legal sanction. 

{d) The Leper Mission was begim in 1822 in South Africa, and 
carried on there till 1867, when the English Government appointed 
a chaplain to do the work. The Leper Home in Jerusalem 
established in 1867, and formally taken u\’er the elders’ confer- 
ence of the Unity in 1881. 

Statistics , — 


Foreign and Bohemian Missions^ 

Bishops . . 8 

Missionaries . . 167 

Female Agents . 

Native Ministers and 
Assistants . * 85> 

Native Agents . 1,524 

Communicants , 26,455 

Literature,— Oindely, Geschichte der hbhm. BrUder, 2 vols., Prog., 1868 ; Qol 
GeechioTUe d, hiiJm, Briider, Prog., 1882 i Hplinefl, History qfthe United Brethrei 
2 volg., London, 1825 ; Boat, Hist, de VKgliH dss Frkres, 2 vols., Paris, 184 
(also Eng. translation); SeilfiBrth, Church Constitution of Bohemian an 
Moravian Brethren. (T. M. L.) 

MORAYSHIRE. See Elgin, voL viii. p. 129. ^ 

MORBIHAN, a department of western France,, forme; 
of part of Lower Brittany, lies on the Atlantic seaboar; 
between 2® 2' and 3* 45' W. long., and between 47* 26' an< 
48* 12' N. lat., being bounded S.K by the department o 
Loire-Inf^rienre, K by that of Dle-et-Vilaine, N. by C6te 


The Three Home Provinces, 

Bishops . . 10 

Presbyters and Deacons 291 
Communicants . 18,871 
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|dn Nord, and W. by Finist^. Its chief town, Vannes, 
" is 248 miles west-south-west of Paris in a direct line and 
310 by rail. From the Montagnes Noires on the northern 
frontier the westmi portion of Morbihan slopes southward 
to^ror^ Finist^re, watered by the Quimperl6, the Blavet 
with its affluent the Scorff, and the Auray ; the eastern 
portion, on the other hand, dips towards the south-east in the 
direction of the course of the Ohst and its feeders, which 
fall into the Vilaine. Though the Montagnes Noires con- 
tain ^e highest point (975 feet) in the department, the most 
striking orographic feature of Morbihan is the dreary, tree- 
less, streamless tract of moorland and marsh known as the 
Landes of Lanvaux, which extends (west-north-west to east- 
south-east) with a width of from 1 to 3 miles for a distance 
of 31 miles between the valley of the Claie and that of the 
(affluents of the Oust), A striking contrast to this 
district is afforded by the various inlets of the sea, whose 
shores are clothed with vegetation of exceptional richness, 
large fig-trees, rose -laurels, and aloes growing as if in 
Algeria. The coast -line is exceedingly irregular : the 
mouth of the Vilaine (the longest river of the department), 
the peninsula of Buis, the great gulf of Morbihan (Inner 
Sea), from which the department takes its name, and the 
mouth of the Auray, the long Quiberon peninsula attached 
•to the mainland by the narrow isthmus of Fort Penthiijvre, 
the deep -branching estuary of Etcl, the mouths of the 
Blavet and the Scorff uniting to form the port of Lorient, 
and, finally, on the borders of Finist^re the mouth of the 
Laita, follow each other in rapid succession. Off the coast 
lie the islands of Groix, Belle-isle, Houat, andHoedik. Vessels 
drawing 13 feet can ascend the Vilaine as far as Redon ; 
the Blavet is canalized throughout its course through the 
department ; and the Oust, as part of the canal from Nantes 
to Brest, forms a great waterway by Redon, Josselin, Rohan, 
and Pontivy, The climate of Morbihan is characterized 
by great moisture and mildness, due to the influence of the 
Gjilf Stream. 

Of the 2625 square miles forming the departinout, nearly one 
half is occupied by moors (landes), arable soil forming little more 
than a third part of the whole, meadows a tenth, and woodlands 
a fifteenth. The horses numl^r 36,000, horned cattle 285,000, 
sheep 92,000, pigs 60,000, goats 6000, and beehives 76,000. In 
1882 the agricultural produce comprised 3,751,680 bushels of rye 
and 1,544,170 bushels of wheat ; and considerable quantities of 
buckwheat, oats, potatoes, ])ease and beaus, chestnuts, beetroot, 
hemp, colza, and flax are grown. A little wine also is made, but 
the usual liquor of the district is cider (manufactureil to the extent 
of 11 to 13 million gallons per annum). The sea- ware gathered 
along the coast helps greatly to improve the soil. Outside of 
Lorient there is little industrial activity in Morbihan, though 
canvas, leather, preserved foods, paper, and chemical products 
derived from the sea are all manufactured. Salt marshes give 
employment to 400 hands, and yield on an average 9892 tons of 
salt; and slate, kfiolin, iron-ore, and granite arc also worked. The 
catching and curing of sardines and the breeding of oysters form 
the business of many of the inhabitants of the coast, who also fish 
for anchovies, lobsters, Ac., for tinning. There are 154 miles of 
railway in the department, and it was intended (1883) that the line 
from ifantes to Brest should have branches from Auray to St Brieuc 
and to Quiberon, and from Questembert to Ploermel. Mcirbihan 
is divided into four arrondissements, — Vannes, Ijoricnt, l*lo<*nnel, 
and Pontivy — 37 cantons, and 249 communes. Tlie [K)pulatiou in 
1881 was 521,614. 

Few departments contain so many localines interesting for their 
historical associations. Besides the megalithic monuments of 
Caxnao (2800 inhabitants) (q.v.) and of Locmariaouer (2050), 
may be mentioned— Sarzeau (5720) with its castle of Sucinio, one 
of the ancient dUkes of Brittany ; Josselin (2710) witli the tomb 
of Olivier de Clisson, constable of France, and of his second wife 
Hawerite de Bohan ; the castle of the Bohans, and in the neighbour* 
hocITa column in memory of the ^ * CTombat of the Thirty ; Guemene 
(1570) and ^e chftteau of the Rohan Gu4men^ family ; Le Falais 
^85), the chief pkee in Belle-islo, containing %he chiteau of 
Fouqnet (Louis XlV.’s superintendent of finance) and the hospital 
elected by his wife. (Quiberon (2880) is associated with the disaster 
of the French ^migrds ; Hennehont (6050) has a magnificent railway 
viaduct over the Blavet, and La Bo^e Bernard (1230) a suspension 
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bridge over the Vilaine, 646 feet long and 108 feet above spring 
tides. 

MORDAUNT, Charles. See Pbtxrbobohgh, Earl of. 

MORDVn^'LAJ^’S, more correctly Mordva or MoEDyB, 
ore a people numbering about one million, of J^nish 
origin, belonging to the Ural-Altaic family, who inhabit 
the middle Volga provinces of Russia and spread in small 
detached communities to the south and east of these. 
Their settlement in the basin of the Volga is of h^h 
antiquity. One of the two great branches into which 
they ore divided, the Aorscs (now Erzya), is mentioned 
by Ptolemy as dwelling between the Baltic Sea and the 
Ural mountains, whilst the Aorses of Asia occupied at 
the same time the country to the north-east of the Caspian 
between the Volga and the Jaxartes. Their king is said 
to have come with 200,000 horsemen to aid Mithradates 
in his wars. Strabo mentions also the Aorses as inhabit- 
ants of the country between the Don, the CJaspian Sea, 
and the Caucasus, The name of Mordvs is mentioned 
for the first time by Jordanea, and they were known 
under the same name to the Russian annalist Nestor. The 
Russians made raids on the Mordvs in the 12th century, 
and after the fall of Kasan they rapidly invaded and 
colonized their abodes. The Mordva now occupy the 
Russian provinces of Simbirsk, Penza, Samara, and Nijni- 
Novgorod, as well as those of Saratoff and Tamboff. But 
their villages are dispersed among those of the Russians, 
and they constitute only 10 to 12 per cent, of the popu- 
lation in the four first-named ])rovinces, and from 5 to 
6 per cent, in the last two. They are unequally distri- 
buted over this area in ethnographical islands, and con- 
stitute as mu(‘h as 23 to 44 per cent, of the population of 
several districts of the governments of Tamboff, Simbirsk, 
Samara, and Saratoff', and only 2 or 3 per cent, in other 
districts of the same provinces. A small number of Mordvs 
are found also in the provinces of Ufa, Orenburg, Astrakhan, 
and even in Silxjria as far east os the river Tom. They 
are divided into two great branches, the Erzya and the 
Moksha, differing in their ethnological features and in their 
language. The southern branch, or the Moksha, have a 
darker skin and darker eyes and hair than the northern. 
A third branch, the Karatays, is due to mixture with 
Tatars, whilst a fourth branch, mentioned by several 
authors, is, according to Mainoff, but a local name for 
pure Mordvs. Their language is considered by M. Ahlqvist 
as the third branch of the Western Finnish family, the two 
other branches being the La[)onian and the Baltic Finnish, 
which last embodies now the languages of the Karelians, 
the Tavastes, the Wotes, the Wespes, the Esthes, and the 
Lives. The Mordvs are for the most part completely 
Russified,— even the Mokshas who consider themselves as 
the only pure Mordvs, — yet they have well maintained 
their ethnological features, and can be easily distinguished 
even when living completely as Russians. They have 
nearly quite forgotten their own language, only a few 
women remembering it among the Mokshas; but they 
have maintained a good deal of their old national dress, 
especially the women, whose profusely embroidered skirts, 
original haii*-dress, large earrings which sometimes are 
merely hare-tails, and numerous necklaces covering all the 
chest and consisting of all possible ornaments easily dis- 
tinguish them from Russian wpmen. They have mostly 
dark hair, but blue eyes, generally small and rather narrow. 
The cephalic index of the Mordvs is very near to that of 
the Finns. They are brachycephalous, or sub-brachycepho- 
.lous, and a few are mosaticephalous. They are finely built, 
rather tall and strong, and broad-chested. Their chief occu- 
pation is agriculture ; they work harder and (in the basin 
of the Mobha) are more prosperous than their Russian 
neighbours* Their capacities as carpenters were well 
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known in Old Russia, and Ivan the Terrible used them to 
build bridges and clear forests during his ^vance on Kasan. 
At present they manufacture in their villages great 
quantities of wooden ware of various sorts. They are also 
great masters of apiculture, and the commonwealth of bees 
often ai)pears in their poetry and religious beliefs. All 
explorers are unanimous in recognizing their honesty, 
morality, and sympathetic character; it is noticed also 
that they have remarkable linguistic capacities, and learn 
with great ease not only Russian but also several Finnish 
and Turkish dialects. Nearly all are Christians; they 
received baptism in the reign of Elizabeth ; the Noncon- 
formists have recently made many fervent proselytes among 
them. But they still j)reserve very much of their own 
rich mythology, which they have adapted to a certain ex- 
tent to the Christian religion. They have preserved also, 
especially the less Russified Moksha, the practice of kid- 
napping brides, with the usual battles between the party 
of the bridegroom and that of the family of the bride. The 
worship of trees, water (especially of the water-divinity 
which favours marriage), the sun or Shkay, who is the chief 
divinity, the moon, the thunder, and the frost, and that 
devoted to the home-divinity Kardaz-serko can be seen in 
full force among tliem ; and a small stone altar or flat 
stone covering a small pit to receive the blood of slaughtered 
animals can be found in very many houses. Their burial- 
customs are of a (]uite pagan character. On the fortieth 
day after the death of a kinsman the dead is not only 
supposed to return home but a member of his household, 
dressed in his dress, plays his part, and, coming from the 
grave, speaks in his name. The i>ractice of animal sacrifice 
is still deep rooted among the Mokshas, who continue to 
drink the warm blood of immolated animals. 

The Mordva have always had a great attraction for Russian 
inquirers ; Strahlenberg, Georgi, Pallas, and especially Lepekhin 
have written al^out thorn, flclnikoff has published in several 
Russian periodicals interesting sketches of their religious beliefs. 
A great number of smaller sketches liave appeared in" ]>eriodical8 ; 
these are enumerated by Mainoff in the Izvcdia of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society for 1877. Entrusted by the Geographical Society 
with the study of this race, Mainoff lias recently made extensive 
anthropological measurements and studies of their customs and 
common-law. The results arc published, but not yet in full, in 
the Jzvestia of the Russian Geographical Society for 1878, and in 
the periodicals Slovo for 1879, and Old and Xctv Ilmsia for 1878. 
They were to aiqjcar in full in the Memoirs of the Society. 

MORE, Hannah (1745-1833), who was Ixim at Staple- 
ton near Bristol in 1745, may be said to have made three 
reputations in the course of her long life ; first, as a clever 
verse-writer and witty converser in the circle of Johnson, 
Reynolds, and Garrick ; next, as an animated writer on 
moral and religious subjects on the Puritanic side; and 
lastly, as a practical philanthropist. She was the youngest 
but one of the five daughters of Jacob More, a scion of a 
landed Norfolk family, who taught a school at Stapleton 
in Gloucestershire. The sisters established a boarding- 
school at Bristol in 1767. Hannah’s first literary efforts 
were pastoral plays, suitable for young ladies to act, 
published in 1773 under the title of A Search after 
Uapjnnees, Metastasio was one of her literary models; 
on his opera of Hegulus she based a drama. The Inflexible 
Captive^ published in 1774. An annidty from a wealthy 
admirer set tlie young lady free for literary pursuits. 
Some verses on Garrick’s Lear led to an acquaintance ; 
Miss More was taken up by the great female Meecenas, 
Mrs Montague ; and her unaffected enthusiasm, simplicity, 
vivacity, and wit won the hearts of the whole Johnson 
set^^he great lexicographer himself being es^iecially fasci- 
nated. Miss More was j)etted, complimented, and en- 
couraged to write. Her ballad, Eldrtd of the Botoer^ was 
praised and quoted by the Idghest living authorities; 
and she wrote for Garrick tlie tragedy Percy, which was 
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acted with great success in 1777. Another drama, Th‘ 
Fatal FaUehoody produced in 1779 after Garrick’s death 
was less successful. In these dramas she borrows, fron 
Shakespeare situation, imagery^, and phraseology witl 
greater freedom than modern criticism would tolerate 
but they are written with great vigour, freshness, and 
effect. Her Sacred Dramas appear^ in 1782. These 
and the sprightly octosyllabic poems Bas-Bleu and Florio 
(1786) mark her gradual transition to more serious vi^s 
of life, which were fully expressed in prose in her Thoughts 
on the Manners of ike Great (1788), and An Estimate of ike 
Religion of the Fashionable World (1790). She had never 
been overpowered by the flattering reception given her in 
fashionable society ; she had received its attentions with 
misgivings and reservations, never touching cards, keeping 
Sunday strictly, and preferring company where she could 
have serious conversation ; and finally, soon after Garrick’s 
death, she set herself against theatre-going under any 
2 )retence. There is great unifonnity of tone and topic in 
her ethical books and tracts : — Strictures on Female Educa- 
tion (1799), Hints towards farming ike Character of a 
Young Princess (1805), Cmlebs in Search of a Wife (only 
nominally a story, 1809), Practical Piety (1811), Chris- 
tian Morals (1813), Character of St Paul (1815), Moral 
Sketches (1818). The tone is uniformly animated; the^ 
writing fresh and vivacious; her favourite subjects the 
minor immoralities, the thoughtless self-indulgences and 
infirmities which are rather indirectly than directly harmful. 
She was a rapid writer, and her work is consequently 
discursive and formless ; but there was an originality and 
force in her way of putting commonplace sober sense and 
piety that fully accounts for her extraordinary popularity. 
An interesting episode in her literary life was her three 
years’ labour in writing spirited rhymes and prose tales in 
the Cheap Rqiository series (1795-1798) to counteract the 
doctrines of Tom Paine and the influence of the French 
Revolution. Two millions of these rapid and telling 
sketches were circulated in one year, teaching the poor m 
rhetoric of most ingenious homeliness to rely ujion the 
virtues of content, sobriety, humility, industry, reverence 
for the British constitution, hatred of the French, trust 
in God and in the kindness of the gentry. Perhaps the 
noblest testimony to. Hannah More’s sterling worth was 
her indefatigable philanthropic work — ^her long-continued 
exertions to improve the condition of the children in the 
benighted districts in the neighbourhood of her country 
residences at Cowslip Green and Barley Wood. She 
limited her aims strictly, as a good churchwoman and 
anti-Revolutionist, to teaching them to read good books 
and trying to raise their moral tone ; but no philanthropist 
ever laboured at greater self-sacrifice or with purer motives. 
In her serene old age, philanthropists from all parts of the 
world made pilgrimages to see the bright and amiable old 
lady, and she retained all her faculties till within two 
years of her death, dying at Clifton on 7th September 
1833, at the mature age of eighty-seven. 

MORE, Henry (1614-1687), one of the most rema^H- 
able and, interesting of the Cambridge Platonists,” was 
born at Grantham ip Lincolnshire in the year 1614. His 
father was Alexander More, Esq., a gentleman of fair 
estate and fortune,” highly si^oken of by his son, who 
attributes to his father his own poetical tastes and generous 
love of learning from his early youth. Both his father 
and mother, he further tells us, were earnest followers of 
Calvin,” but he himself ‘‘ could never swallow that lv\rd 
doctrine.” As soon as he went to Eton he gave himself 
up to what h^ considered a more genial and encouraging 
train of religious thought. From his boyhood in the Eton 
playing-fields he was a philosophical and religious dreamer, 
and he describes his moods of religious reverie in a very 
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iiit6T68tuig nuuincr.^ His comintuiings ancl ocstosies liftvo 
no morbid taint ; they are the natural carriage of a strangely 
gifted spirit. From the beginning all things in a manner 
came flowing to him,” and his min^ according to his own 
“was enlightened with a sense of the noblest 
theories in the morning of his days.” In 1631 he went 
to Cambridge, and was admitted at Christas College about 
the time Milton was leaving its He immersed himself 
“ ojer head and ears in the study of philosophy,” and fell 
for a time into a sort of scepticism, from which, however, 
he was delivered by a study of the “ Platonic writers.” 
He was fascinated especially by Neo-Platonism, and this 
fascination never left him. The TheoJotjia Genmnica also 
exerted a great and permanent intluence over him. He 
entered upon a course of spiritual self-discipline which 
made all his previous studies seem of comparatively no 
value ; and gradually light as well as peace came to him. 
He got “into a most joyous and lucid state of mind,” 
which he described in a Greek epigram, as he had formerly 
described his state of mental and spiritual darkness in the 
same manner. He took his bachelor’s degree in 1035, his 
moster^s degree in 1039, and immediately afterwards was 
chosen fellow of his college. In this i>osition ho may bo 
said to have remained all his life. Many offers of ])refcr- 
jnent were made to him, but he refused them all, wdth one 
exception. Fifteen years after the liestoration, ho accepted 
a prebend in Gloucester cathedral, but only to resign it in 
favour of his friend Dr. Edward Fowler, afterwards the 
well-known bishop of Gloucester. He had no ambition, 
and steadily declined all attempts to draw him towards 
public life. Ho would not even accept the mastership of 
his college, to which, it is umlerstood, he would have been 
preferred in 1654, when Cudworth was appointed. He 
drew many young men of a refined and thoughtful turn 
of mind around him, but among all his pupils the most 
interesting was a young lady of noble family, a “ heroine 
pupil,” as his biographer (Ward) says, “ of an extraordinary 
nature.” This lady is su{)pose<l to have been a sister of 
Lord Finch, afterwards carl of Nottingham, a well-known 
statesman of the Eestomtion. She afterwards became 
Lady Conway, and at her country seat at Ragley in 
Warwickshire More continued at intervals to spend “a 
considerable part of his time.” Sho^nd her husband both 
greatly appreciated him, and amidst the woods of tliis 
pleasant retreat he composed several of his books. There 
is reason to think tlmt the spiritual enthusiasm of Lady 
Conway was a considerable factor in some of More’s 
speculations, none the less that she at length passed from 
his religious pupilage into the ranks of the Quakers. 
Susceptible to all the excited impulses of her time, this 
lady ^came the friend not only of More and Penn but of 
Baron van Heknont and Valentine Greatrakes, mystical 
thaumaturgists who played a considerable part amid the 
teeming enthusiasms of the 1 7 th century, llagley became 
a centre not only of devotion but of wonder-working spirit- 
ualism.* “ Many happy days,” More says, he si»ent in this 
“.paradise,” and its fantastic mysticism had more allure- 
ments for him than he himself realized. His geniu^^ sutFered 
in consequence, and the play of ratiqpality which distin- 
guishes his earlier is much less conspicuous in his later 
works. He was a voluminous writer both in verso and 
prose, and the mere list of his works would occupy more 
space than we can give to it. Many of his productions 
ore now unreadable ; but the Divine Dialogues^ published 
in 1668, may be still read with pleasure. It is animated 
and sometimes even brilliant, with less prolixity and 
digression than his other productions, white it has also 

^ “ Prefatio Generalissima ” prefixed to hU Opera Ofmia, 1679. 

* The place and its religions marvels are glanced at in the romance 
of John Inglaant (chap. xv.). 


I the advantage for modern readers that it condenses his 
general view of philosophy and religion. Most of his 
characteristic principles may in fact be gathered from it. 

The year in which he composed the Divine Dialoguee 
may be said to mark the highest point of his intellectual 
activity. His Manual of Metaphysics and elaborate treat- 
ises on Jacob Boehme and Spinoza were subsequent^ to 
this ; but the elasticity and freshness of his philosophical 
genius are less buoyant in these eflbrts, and the prophetico- 
mystical elements which were a weakness in his mental 
constitution from the first grew as his years advanced. 
He re])resents more than any other member of the school 
the mystical and theosophic side of the Cambridge move- 
ment. Its lofty rationality, the rationality of which he 
himself had spoken earlier in noble language, at length 
evaporates in him in intellectual reverie and dreams. The 
Neo- Platonic extravagances which lay hidden in the school 
from the first came in his writings to a head, and merged 
in pure phantasy, — a set of favourite ideas which not 
merely guided but dominated the reason. Withal Henry 
More can never be 8j)oken of save as a spiritual genius and 
significant figure in the history of British philosophy, less 
robust and manly and in some respects less learned than 
Cudwortli but more interesting and fertile in thought, and 
more sweet, singular, and gonial in character. From youth 
to ago lie describes himself os gifted with a most happy and 
buoyant temper. The presence of nature filled him with 
rapture ; he wished he could bo always mb dio, “ Walk- 
ing abroad after his studies his sallies towards nature 
would bo often inexpressibly ravishing, beyond what he 
could convey to others.” His own thoughts were to him 
a never-ending source of pleasurable excitement. His 
mind moved with great rapidity and at a lofty elevation, 
so that, as he says, he seemed “ all the while to be in the 
air.” This mystical glow and elevation were the chief 
features of his mind and character, a certain transport and 
radiancy of thought wliich carried liirn beyond the common 
life without raising him to any false or artificial height, 
for his huinility and charity were not less conspicuous than 
his piety. The last ten years of his life are without any 
sjiecial record, and lie died on the morning of 1st September 
1087, and was buried in the chapel of the college he loved 
so well, where within less than a year his friend Cudworth 
M’as laid beside him. 

l^efori) liiH dciitli Moru issiiod coin}>1ct« editions of his works, Ids 
0pm Th'ohfju'a in lfi7r>, and his Opera PIUloHophica in 1078, 
The cliief uutlioritirs for his life arc Ward’s Life^ 1710 ; tlio “Pre- 
fiitio (lencralisHinia ” j)refixe<l to his OjMirn Omnia^ 1679 ; and also 
a general aecouiit of the manner and seopo of his writings in an 
Apology pnblishod in 1664. The uolleotion of his Philosophical 
PoeinSy 1047, in which ho lias “comjiared his chief speculations 
and exiMjriences,” should also bo coiiHulhjd. An elaborate analy- 
sis of his life and works is given in Prineituil Tulloch’s PatUmal 
Theology, vol. ii., 1874. (J. T.) 

MOilE, Thomas (1478-1535), lord chancellor, and one 
of the most illustrious Englishmen of his century, was 
born in Milk Street in the City of London, 7tli February 
1478. He received the rudiments of education at St 
Anthony’s Scliool in Threadneedle Street, at that time 
under Nicolas Holt held to bo the best in the city. Ho 
was early placed in the household of Cardinal Morton, 
archbishop of Canterbury. Admission to the cardinal’s 
family was esteemed a high privilege, and was sought as 
a school of manners and as an introduction to the world 
by the sons of the best families iii the kingdom. Young 
Thomas More obtained admission through the influence of 
his father, Sir Thomas, then a rising Wrrister and after- 
wp,rd8 a justice of the Court of King’s Bench. The usual 
prognostication of future distinction is attributed in* the 
case of More to Cardinal Morton, “ who would often tell 
the nobles sitting at table with him, where young Thomas 
waited on him, whosoever liveth to trie it sliall see this 
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child prove a notable and rare man.” i At the proper age 
young More was sent to Oxford, where he is said vaguely 
to have had Colet, Grocyn, and Linacre for his tutors.* 
All More himself says is that he had Linacre for his master 
in Greek. Learning Greek was not the matter of course 
which it has since become. Greek was not as yet part of 
the arts curriculum, and to learn it voluntarily was ill 
looked upon by the authorities. Those who did so were 
8usi»ected of an inclination towards novel and dangerous 
modes of thinking, then rife on the Continent and Slowly 
finding their way to England. Morels father, who intended 
liis son to make a career in his own profession, took the 
alarm ; he removed him from the university without a 
degree, and entered him at New Inn to commence at 
once the study of the law. The young man ‘had been 
kept in a state of humiliating dependence in money 
matters, having had no allowance made him, and having 
liad to apply to his father even for a pair of new shoes 
'v\hen the old were worn out. This system was pursued 
by his })arents not from niggardliness but on principle ; 
and Thomas More in later years often spoke with appro- 
l)ation of this severe discipline, as having been a means of 
keeping him from the vulgar dissipations in which his 
fellow-students indulged. After completing a two-years’ 
course in New Inn, an Inn of Chancery, More was admitted 
in February 1496 at Lincoln’s Inn, an Inn of Court. “At 
that time the Inns of Court and Chancery presented the 
discipline of a well -constituted university, and, through 
professors under the name of readers and exercises under 
the name of mootings, law was systematically taught” 
(Campbell). In his professional studies More early dis- 
tinguished himself, so that he was appointed reader-in-law 
in Furnival’s Inn ; but he would not relinquish the studies 
which had attracted him in Oxford. We find him deli- 
vering a lecture to audiences of “all the chief learned of 
the city of London.”*'* The subject he chose was a com- 
promise between theology and the humanities, being St 
Augustine’s De Civitate, In this lecture More sought less 
to expound the theology of his author than to set forth 
the i)hilosophical and historical contents of the treatise. 
The lecture-room was a church, St Lawrence Jewiy, placed 
at his disposal by Grocyn, the rector. 

Somewhere about this period of More’s life two things 
happened which gave in opposite directions the determin- 
ing impulse to his future career. More’s w'os one of those 
highly susceptible natures which take more readily and 
more eagerly than common minds the impress of that 
which they encounter on their first contact with men. 
Two principal forms of thought and feeling were at this 
date in confiict, rather unconscious than declared, on Eng- 
lish soil. Under the denomination of the “ old learning,” 
the sentiment of the Middle Ages and the idea of church 
authority was established and in full possession of the 
religious houses, the universities, and the learned profes- 
sions. The foe that was advancing in the opjiosite direc- 
tion, though without the conscience of a hostile jmrpose, 
was the new power of human reason animated with the 
revived sentiment of classicism. In Morn’s mind both 
these hostile influences found a congenial home. Each 
had its turn of sui)remacy, and in his early years it seemed 
as if the humanistic influence would gain the final victory. 
About the age of twenty he was seized with a violent 
access of devotional rapture. He took a disgust to the 
world and its occupations, and experienced a longing to 
give himself over to an ascetic life. He took a lodging 
neas the Charterhouse, and subjected himself to the disci- 

E line of a Carthusian monk. He w^ore a sharp shirt of 
air next his skin, scourged himself every Friday and 
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other fasting days, lay upon the bore ground with a log 
under his head, and allowed himself but four or five hours 
sleep. This access of the ascetic malady lasted but a d&oxi 
time, and More recovered to all outw^ appearance hh 
balance of mind. But he never entirely emancipated 
himself from the sentiment of devotion, though in lat^ 
life it exhibited itself in a more rational form. Even 
when he was chancellor* he would take part in church 
services, walking in their processions with a surplice. 
This, however, was at a later time. For the moment %he 
balance of his faculties seemed to be restored by a revival 
of the antagonistic sentiment of humanism which he had 
imbibed from the Oxford circle of friends, and specially 
from Erasmus. The dates as regards More’s early life 
are uncertain, and we can only say that it is possible that 
the acquaintance with Erasmus might have begun during 
Erasmus’s first visit to England in 1499. Ti^tion has 
dramatized their first meeting into the story given by 
Oesacre More,* — ^that the two happened to sit opposite 
each other at the lord mayor’s table, that they got into 
an argument during dinner, and that, in mutual astonish- 
ment at each other’s wit and readiness, Erasmus ex- 
claimed, “Aut tu es Moms, aut nullus,” and the other 
replied, “Aut tu es Erasmus, aut diabolus ! ” Beject- 
ing this legend, which bears the stamp of fiction upon its 
face, we have certain evidence of acquaintance between^ 
the two men in a letter of Erasmus with the date “Oxford, 
29th October 1499.” If we must admit the correctness of 
the date of £p. 14 in the collection of Erasmus’s Epistolx^ 
we should have to assume that their acquaintance had 
begun as early as 1497. Ten years More’s senior, and 
master of the accomplishments which More was ambitious 
to acquire, Erasmus could not fail to exercise a powerful 
influence over the brilliant young Englishman. More’s 
ingenuous demeanour, quick intelligence, and wdnning 
manners fascinated Erasmus from the first, and acquaint- 
ance rapidly ripened into warm attachment. This contact 
with the prince of letters revived in More the spirit of ttie 
“ new learning,” and he returned with ardour to the study 
of Greek, which had been begun at Oxford. The humanistic 
influence was suflSciently strong to save him from wrecking 
his life in monkish mortification, and even to keep him 
for a time on the si4.e of the party of progress. He ac- 
quired no inconsiderable facility in the Greek language, 
from which he made and published some translations. 
His Latin style, though wanting the inimitable ease of 
Erasmus and often offending against idiom, is yet in 
copiousness and propriety much above the ordinary Latin 
of the English scholars of his time. 

More’s attention to the new studies was always subor- 
dinate to his resolution to rise in his profession, in whigh 
he was stimulated by his father’s example. Ae early as 
1502 he was appoint^ under-sheriff of the city of London, 
an office then judicial, and of considerable dignity. He 
first attracted public attention by his conduct in the 
parliament of 1504, by his daring opposition to the king’s 
demand for money. Henry VIl. was entitled, according 
to feudej laws, to a grant on occasion of his daughter's 
marriage. But he ^came to the House of Commons for a 
much larger sum than he intended to give with his daughter. 
The members, unwilling as tlMj ivere to vote the money, 
were afraid to offend the king, till the silence was broken 
by More, whose speech is said to have moved the House 
to reduce the subsidy of three-fifteenths which the Gk)vem- 
ment had demanded to £30,000. One of the chamberli^s 
went and told his master t^t he had been thwarted by a 
beardless boy. Henry never forgave the audacity ; but, 
for the moment, the only revenge he could take was upon 
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^ore’B father, whom upon some pretext he threw into the 
Tower, and he only released him upon payment of a fine 
of £100. Thomas More even found it advisable to with- 
draw from public life into obscurity. During this period 
of retirement the old dilemma recurred. One while he 
devoted himself to the sciences, “perfecting himself in 
music, arithmetic geometry, and ’ astronomy, learning the 
French tongue, and recreating his^iired spirits on the viol,”' 
or translating epigrams from the Greek anthology ; another 
while resolving to take priest’s orders. j 

From dreams of clerical celibacy he was roused by 
making acquaintance with the family of John Colt of 
New Hall, in Essex. The “honest and sweet conversation ” 
of the daughters attracted him, and though his inclination 
led him to prefer the second he married the eldest, not 
liking to put the affront u(X)n her of passing lier over in 
favour of her younger sister. The death of the old king 
in 1507 restored him to the practice of his profession, and 
to that public career for which his abilities specially fitted 
him. From this time there was scarce a cause of import- 
ance in which he was not engaged. His professional in- 
come amounted to £400 a year, equal to £4000 in present 
money, and, “considering the relative profits of the law 
and the value of money, probably indicated as high a 
«tation as £10,000 at the present day” (Campl>ell). It 
was not long before he attracted the attention of the young 
king and of Wolsey. The Latin verses which he pre- 
sented to Henry on the occasion of his coronation did not 
deserve particular notice amid the crowd of congratulatory 
odes. But the spirit with which he pleaded before the 
Star Chamber in a case of the Crown v. the Pope recom- 
mended liim to the royal favour, and marked him out for 
employment. More obtained in this cose judgment against 
the crown. Henry, who was present in person at the trial, 
had the good sense not to resent the defeat, but took the 
counsel to whose advocacy it was due into his service. In 
1§14 More was made master of the requests, knighted, and 
sworn a member of the privy council. He was repeatedly 
employed on embassies to the Low Countries, and was for a 
long time stationed at Calais as agent in the shifty nego- 
tiations carried on by Wolsey with the court of France. 
In 1519 ho was compelled to resign his post of under- 
sheriff to the city and his private^ practice at the bar. 
In 1521 he was appointed treasurer of the exchequer, and 
in the parliament of 1523 he was elected speaker. Tlio 
choice of this officer rested nominally with the House 
itself, but in practice was always dictated by the court. 
Sir Thomas More was i)itched upon by the court on this 
occasion in order that his popularity with the Commons 
might be employed to carry the money grant for which 
Wolsey asked. To the great disappointment of the court 
More remaine(f firm to thie popular cause, and it was greatly 
owing to his influence that its demands were resist^. 
From this occurrence may be dated the jealousy which | 
the cardinal began to exhibit towards More. Wolsey 
made an attempt to get him out of the way by sending 
him as ambassador to Spain. More defeated the design 
by a personal appeal to the king, alleging that tlm climate 
would be fatal to his health. Henry, who saw through 
the artifice, and was already looking round for a more 
popular successor to Wolsey, made the gracious answer 
that he would employ More otherwise. In 1525 More 
was appointed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and 
no pains were spared to attach him to the court. The 
kiill; fr^uentlysent for him into his closet, and discouraed i 
with him on astronomy, geometry, and points of divinity. 
This growing favour, by which many mefl would have 
been carried away, did not impose upon More. He dis- 
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couraged the king's advances, showed reluctance to go to 
the palace, and seemed constrained when there. Then 
the king began to come himself to More’s house at Chelsea, 
and would dine with him without previous notice. Boper 
mentions one of these visits, when the king after dinner 
walked in the garden by the space of an hour, holding 
his arm round More’s neck. Boper afterwards congrato* 
lated his father-in-law on the distinguished honour which 
had been shown him. “ I thank our Lord,” was the reply, 
“ I find his grace my very good lord indeed ; and I believe 
he doth as singularly favour me as any subject within this 
realm. Howbeit, son Boper, I may tell thee I have no 
cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him 
a castle in France, it should not fail to go.” As a last 
resource More tried the expedient of silence, dissembling 
his wit and affecting to be dull. This had the desired 
effect so far that ho was less often sent for. But it did 
not alter the royal policy, and in 1 529, when a successor 
had to be found for Wolsey, More was raised to the 
chancellorship. The selection was justified by More’s high 
reputation, but it was also significant of the modification 
which the policy of the court was then undergoing. It 
was a concession to the rising popular party, to which it 
was supposed that More’s politics inclined him. The 
public favour with which his appointment had been 
received w^as justified by his conduct as judge in the 
Court of Chancery. Having lieard causes in the forenoon 
between eight and eleven, after dinner he sat again to 
receive petitions. The meaner the suppliant was the 
more affably he would speak to him, and the more speedily 
he would despatch his case. In this respect he formed a 
great contrast to his predecessor, whose arrears he soon 
cleared off. One morning l>eing told by the officer that 
there was not another cause before the court, he ordered 
the fact to be entered on record, as it had never happened 
before. He not only refused all gifts, such as had been 
usual, himself, but took measures to prevent any of his 
connexions from interfering with the course of justice. 
One of his sons-in-law. Heron, having a suit in the chan- 
cellor’s court, and refuwing to agree to any reasonable 
accommodation, because the judge “w^as the most affec- 
tionate father to his children that ever was in the world,” 
More thereu}K)n made a decree against him. 

Unfortunately for Sir Thomas More, a lord chancellor 
is not merely a judge, but has high political functions to 
perform. In raising More to that eminent position, the 
king had not merely considered his profession^ distinction 
but had counted upon his avowed liberal and reforming 
tendencies. In the Utopia^ which, though written earlier, 
More had allowed to be printed as late as 1516, he had 
spoken against the vices of power and declared for indif- 
ference of religious creed with a breadth of philosophical 
view of which there is no other example in any English* 
man of that age. At the same time, as he could not be 
suspected of any symiiathy with Lutheran or Wickliffite 
heretics, he miglit fairly bo regarded as qualified to lead 
the party which aimed at reform in state and churc* 
within the limits of Catholic orthodoxy. But in the king’s 
mind the public questions of reform were entirely sunk in 
the personal one of the divorce. The divorce was a point 
upon which Sir Thomas would not yield. And, as he saw 
that the marriage with Anne Boleyn was determined upon, 
he petitioned the king to be allowed to resign the great 
seal, alleging failing health. With much reluctance, the 
roy^ permission was given and the resignation accepted, 
16th May 1532, with many gracious expressions of good 
will on the part of the king. The promise held out of 
future bounty was never fulfilled, and More left office, as 
he had enter^ it, a poor man. His necessitous condition 
was so notorious that the clergy in convocation voted him 
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a present of £5000. This he peremptorily refused, either 
for himself or for his family, declaring that he “ had rather 
see it all cast into the Thames.” Yet the whole of his 
income after resigning office did not exceed £100 a year. 

Hitherto he had maintained a large establishment, not 
on the princely scale of Wolsey, but in the patriarchal 
fashion of having all his sons-in-law, with their families, 
under his roof. When ho resigned the chancellorship he 
called his childi-en and grandchildren together to explain 
his reduced circumstances. “ If we wish to live together,” 
said he, ‘‘you must be content to he contributories together. 
But my counsel is that wc fall not to the lowest fare first : 
we will not, therefore, descend to Oxford fare, nor to the 
fare of New Inn, but we will begin with Lincoln's Inn 
diet, where many right worshi})ful men of great account 
and good years do live full well ; which if we find our- 
selves the first year not able to maintain, then we will in 
the next year come down to Oxford fare, where many 
great learned and ancient fathers and doctors are continu- 
ally conversant ; which if our purses stretch not to main- 
tain neither, then may we after, with bag and wallet, go 
arbegging together, hoping that for pity some good folks 
will give us their charity.” 

More was now able, as he writes to Erasmus, to return 
to the life which had always been his ambition, when, free 
from business and public afiairs, he might give himself up 
to his favourite studies and to the practices of his devotion. | 
Of the Chelsea interior Erasmus has dranm a charming 
picture, whicli may vie with Holbein’s celebrated canvas. 
The Household of Sir Thomas More. 

“ More has built, near Lomlon, upon the Thames, a modest yet 
commodious mansion. There ho lives surrounded by his numerous 
family, imduding his wife, his son, and liis son’s wife, his three 
daughters and their liusbauds, with eleven grandchildren. There 
is not any man liWng so afrcctionato to his children as he, and lie 
loveth his old wife as if she were a girl of fifteen. Stich is the 
excellence of his dis)»osition that whatsoever hapjieneth that could 
not be helped, ho is as cheerful and as well pleased as though the 
best thing possible had been done. In More’s house, you would 
say that Plato's Academy was revived again, only, whereas in the 
Academy the discussions turned ui^oii geometry and the j^wer of 
numbers, tlio house at Chelsea is a veritable school of Christian 
relmon. In it is none, man or woman, but readeth or studioth 
the lih(*ral arts, yet is their chief care of piety. There is never any 
seen idle ; the head of tlic house governs it not by a lofty carriage 
and oft rebukes, but by gentleness and amiable manners. Every 
member is busy in his place, performing his duty Muth alacrity ; 
nor is sober mirth wanting. ” ^ 

But More was too consjncuous to be long allowed to 
enjoy the hap])iness of a retired life. A special invitation 
was sent him by the king to attend the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn, accompanied with the gracious offer of £20 to 
buy a new suit for the occasion ! More refused to attend, 
and from that moment was marked out for vengeance. 
A first attem])t made to bring him '\^ithin the meshes 
of the law only recoiled with shame upon the head of the 
accusers. They were maladroit enough to attack him on 
his least vulnerable side, summoning him before the privy 
council to answer to a charge of receiving bribes in the 
administration of justice. One Parnell was put forward 
to complain of a decree pronounced against him in favour 
of the contending party Vaughan, who he said had pre- 
sented a gilt cup to the chancellor. More stated that he had 
received a cup as a New Year’s gift. Lord Wiltshire, the 
queen’s father, exultingly cried out, “ So, did I not tell 
you, my lords, that you would find this matter true?” 
“But, my lords,” continued More, “having jdedged Mrs. 
Vaughan in the wine wherewith my butler had filled the 
cup,J[ restored the cup to her.” Two other charges of a 
like nature were refuted as triumphantly. But the very 
fatility of the accusations must have betrayed to More 
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the bitter determination of hia enemies to compass hir 
destruction. Foiled in their first ill-directed attempt 
they were compelled to have recourse to that tremendoui 
engine of regal tyranny, the law of treason. A bill wai 
brought into parliament to attaint Elizabeth Barton, 
nun, who was said to have held treasonable language. 
Barton turned out afterwards to have been an impostor, 
i but she had duped More,*who now lived in a superstitious 
atmosphere of convents and churches, and he had gU[en 
his countenance to her supernatural pretensions. His 
name, with that of Fisher, was accordingly included in 
the bill as an accomplice. When he came before the 
council, it was at once apparent that the charge of treason 
could not be sustained, and the efforts of the court agents 
were directed to draw from More some approbation of the 
king’s marriage. But to this neither cajolery nor threats 
could move him. The preposterous charge was urged that 
it was by his advice that the king had committed himself 
in his book against Luther to an assertion of the pope’s 
authority, whereby the title of “ Defender of the Faith ” had 
been gained, but in reality a sword put into the pope’s 
hand to fight against him. More was able to reply that 
he had warned the king that this very thing might happen, 
that upon some breach of amity between the crown of 
England and the pope Henry’s too pronounced assertion* 
of the papal authority might be turned against himself, 
“therefore it were best that place be amended, and his 
authority more slenderly touched.” “Nay,” replied the 
king, “ that it shall not ; we are so much bound to the see 
of Eome that we cannot do too much honour unto it. 
Whatsoever impediment be to the contrary, we will set 
forth that authority to the utmost ; for we have received 
from that see our crown imperial,” “which,” added More, 
“ till his grace with his own mouth so told me, I never 
heard before.” Anything more defiant and exasperating 
than this could not well have been said. But it could not 
be laid hold of, and the charge of treason being too 
ridiculous to be proceeded with, More's name was struck 
out of the bill. When his daughter brought him the 
news, More calmly said, “F faith, Meg, quod differtur, 
non aufertur : that whicli is postponed is not dropt.” At 
another time, having asked his daughter how the court 
went, and how Quee® Anne did, ho received for answer, 
“ Never better; there is nothing else but dancing and sport- 
ing.” To this More answered, “Alas, Meg, it pitieth me 
to remember unto what misery, poor soul, she will shortly 
come ; these dances of hers will prove such dances that 
she will spurn our heads off like footballs ; but it will not be 
long ere her head will dance the like dance.” ^ So the speech 
runs in the Life by More’s great-grandson ; but in the only 
trustworthy record, the life by his son-in-law Eoper, Morels 
reply ends with the words, “ she will shortly Some.” In this, 
as in other instances, the later statement has the appear- 
ance of having been an imaginative extension of the earlier. 

In 1534 the Act of Supremacy was passed, and the 
oath ordered to be tendered. More was sent for to 
Lambeth, where he offered to swear to the succession, bit 
steadily refused the oath of supremacy as against his con- 
science. Thereupon, he was given in charge to the abbot 
of Westminster, and, persisting in his refusal, was four 
days afterwards committed to the Tower. After a close 
and even cruel confinement (he was denied the use of pen 
and ink) of more than a year, he weis brought to trial before 
a specie commission and a packed jury. Even so More 
would have been acquitted, when at the last moment 
Eich, the solicitor-general, quitted the bar and presented 
himself as a •witness for ^e crown. Being sworn, he 
detailed a confidential conversation he had had with the 
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jpriBoner in the Tower. He affirmed that^ having hinmAlf 
^admitted in the course of this conversation **that there 
were things which no parliament could do, — no parlia- 
ment could make a law that Gk>d should not be God,’^ Sir 
Thomas had replied, “No more could the parliament make 
me king supreme he^ of the church,” By this act of perjury 
a verdict of “guilty” was procuredfrom the jury. The execu- 
tion of the sentence followed witkiii the week, on 7th July 
1535. The head was fixed upon London Bridge. The ven- 
geance of Henry was not satisfied by this judicial murder 
of his friend and servant ; he enforced the confiscation of 
what small property More had left, expelled Lady More 
from the house at Chelsea, and even set aside assignments 
which had been legally executed by More, who foresaw 
what would happen before the commission of the alleged 
treason. More's i)roperty was settled on Princess Elizabeth, 
afterwards queen, who kept possession of it till her death. 
At his death Sir Thomas More was in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. He was tx^dee married, but had children 
only by his first wife. His eldest daughter Margaret, 
married to William Roper, is one of the foremost women 
in the annals of the country for her virtues, high intelli- 
gence, and various accomplishments. She read Latin and 
Greek, was a proficient in music, and in the sciences, so 
^far as they were then accessible. Her devotion to her 
father is historical ; she gave him not only the tender 
affection of a daughter but the high-minded sympathy of 
a soul great as his own. 

It is unfortunutij for reputation that he ha» been adopted 

*as a champion of a party and a oanse which is arrayed in hostility 
to the liberties and const itiil ion of his country. Apart from the 
partisan use which is made of his name, we must rank him among 
the noblest minds of Kngland, as one who became the victim of a 
tyrant whoso policy he di.sup[)roved and whose servile instruinouts 
ho despised. If Iiia language towards the tyrant is often more 
servile than became a fr<Miinan, we must remember that such was 
the court style of the period, and that wo must not (joiistruc liter- 
ally phrases of compliiucnt. It is, however, impossible to deny 
that More’s policy in later life di<l not bear out the, more liberal 
coBvictions of his earlier years. His views and feelings contracted 
under the combined influences of his professional practice and of 

S ublio employment. In ilie Vtojda, jmblished in 1610 , ho not only 
enounced the ordinary vices of power, Imt evinced an enlightenment 
of seiitimciit which went far iK^yoml the most statesmanlike ideas 
to be found amon^ his contcmj)oraries, pronouncing not merely for 
toleration but rising even to the pliilosojdiical conception of the 
indifference of religious creed. It was to^this superiority of view, 
and not merely to the satire on the administration of Henry VII., 
that we must ascribe the popularity of the work in the 16 th cen- 
tury. For, as a romance, tlie Utojda has little interest either of 
incident or of character. It does not, as has been said, anti(:i})ato 
the economical doctrines of Adam Smith, and much of it is farndful 
without being either witty or ingenious. Mackintosh says of it : 
** It intimates a variety of doctrines, and exhibits a multiplicity 
of projects, which the writer regards with almost every possible 
degree of approbation and shade of assent, from the frontiers of 
senous and entire, belief, through gradations of descending plausi- 
bility, where the lowest are scarcely more than exercises of ingenuity, 
and to which some wihl paradoxes are apixjnded, either as a vehicle, 
or as an easy means, if necessary, of disavowing the serious inten- 
tion of the whole of this Tlatonic Action. ’* 

The Epistola ad Dorpium at a later date exhibits More eni- 
phatically on the side of the new learning. It contains a vindi- 
cation of the study of Greek, and of the desirability of printing 
the text of the Greek Testament, — views which at that date roquirou 
an enlightened understanding to enter intO| and which were con- 
demned by the party to which More afterwards attached himself. 
At the most, he can be doubtfully exculpated from the charge of 
having tortured men and children for heresy. It is admitted by 
himsehf that he inflicted punishment for religious opinion. Erasmus 
only ventures to say in his friend’s defence **tnat while he was 
chancellor no man was put to death for those pestilent opinions, 
while 60 many suffered death in France and the Low Counmes.” 

TlS Lift of Sir Thomas More was written by his son-in-law Roper about the 
end of Maiys lelKn* It was preserved In MB. during the reign of Elizabeth, 
end handed about in copies, many of which were carelessly nwde. It was not 
given to the press till Idlid, with the date of Paris. Reprints were mode by 
H^e (1716X by Lewis (1729, 1731), and by Singer (1817. 1822). Roper's life is 
the source of all the many subi^uent biographies. More's tifs in Mo. (Horleian 
"0158), anonymous, but by Nicolas Harpsfleld, was also written in Mary's reim. 
AU that is in this MS. is takeu from Roper. Another anonymous 


written in 1509, printed in Woidiworth’i XeoisfioiMeaJ ia 

chiefly compiled from Roper and Hai^eld. The prefrM ft iigtiM R B- 

Stapleton (TVes Thomm, s. rw gtstar & Tkmm apokoli, S, ^ispitoopi 

Cantuariowitf Thomm Mori, Douay, 1588. Cologne, 1618, and the Fite ThoM 
Mori (separately^ Gratz, 1089) translates Roper, interweaving what material he 
could find Boatte^ through More’s works and letters end the notioee him 
in the writings of his contemporaries, Cresaore More, great-grandson of Sir 
Tliomas, compiled a new life about the year 1687. It was printed without d^ 
but, according to the editor, Hunter, In 1831. The title of this edition is— 7As 
Life qfSir Thot. More, Lord High ChanoelUmr ef England, 4to, s. 1. eta., and with 
new title-page, 1842, 1728, 1888. This life ft cited by the subsequent biogmhere 
as an independent autliority. But it is almost entirely borrowed from Roper 
and Stapleton. The additions mode have sometimes the aptteoranoe of rhatorfoa] 
amplinoations of Roper's simple statements. At other times they ere deoor> 
ative miracles. The whole is couched in that strain of devotional exaggeration 
in which the lives of the saints are usually coinposew The author seems to 
imply that he had received supernatural communications from the spirit of hii 
aiiuestor. Already, ouly eighty years after More’s execution, hagiogmphy hod 
taken iH)SHessiuu of the tuets, and was transmuting them into an edimng legend. 
Crosacre More’s Lf/e cannot be alleged os evidence for any fkots which ore not 
otlierw'isc vouched, it has been mniarked by Hunter that More's life and works 
have been all along manipulatod for ]M)litical purposes, and in the interest of 
the holy see. In Mary's reign, and in tlio tide of Catholic reaction, Roper and 
Har^istield wrote lives of liim ; Kills He)'wood detlicated his II Moro to Cardinal 
Pole, and Tnttell reprinttMl the folio of his English works. Stapleton prepared 
liis Ti'es ThoniK in 1588, when the rocovery ol England to tlie see of Rome was 
liKtked for by the S|)anish invasion. In 1699, when there was a prospect of a 
disputed succession, the anonymous Life by B. R. was composed ; and soon after 
Charles had alliinl himself with a Catholic, the Life by Cresaore More issued from 
the press. Hunter might have added that Btutdeton was being reprinted at 
Gratz at the time when the conversion of England was exi>eoted from James 11. 
The later lives of Sir Thomas More have been numerous, but the ouly one which 
has any critical value is that by Q. T. Rudhort Thomeu Morua, ana den Quellan 
bearbeitet, Nnrcmlierg, 1829. Other lives ore by J. Hoddosdon, London, 1658, 
1082; by Cayley. 2 vols., Ijondon, 1808; by Mackintosh, Lardner^a Cab. Cyctnp., 
London, 1831. 1844; and in More’s ii’orlrN, rA)ndon, 1845 : by Lord Camptwll in 
Lives qfthe Chatu'ellora, vol. i., 1848-50 ; by 1). Nisard in Senaiaaanoe et Rkjbrma ; 
by Baumstark, Freiburg, 1879. A biographical study on More's Latin poems 
is Phllomorua by J. H. MarsUon. 2d etl.. Umdon, 1878. 

More’s writings are numerous, and a complete bibliography of them would 
occupy several columns. His English IVorka wore collected and published in 
one vol. folio by Rastall, London, 1530, and reprinted by Tottell, London, 1557. 
His Latin Works were also separately collected in one vol., Basel, 1503 ; Louvain. 
1588 ; and, most complete, Frankfort and Leijsiio, 1880. The Utopia has hod 
numerous editions, the first is Louv., 1518. Tliero aie two English translatlona 
of tlie Utopia, by U. Uobynson, London, 1551, 1558, 1024, and oy Gilb. Burnet, 
1888. Thu l4itin iNiems, Progyvinammita, appeared in 1518, 1520, 1503. This 
last edition contnins the Utopia and other prose Latin pieces. (M. P.) 

MOREAU, Hiid^siPPE, a minor lyric poet of disputed 
but considerable talent, was born at Paris on the 9th April 
1810, and died in the hospital of La Charitd on the 10th 
December 1838. In his early youth his parents, who were 
very ill-off, mi^^rated to Provins, where the mother went 
into service and the father took the post of usher in a 
j>ublic school. lioth died in tlio same refuge for the desti- 
tute which afterwards received their son. H6g6sipiie was 
fairly educated and was apprenticed to a printer, but he 
preferred the work (in France UHually i»aid most miserably) 
of “ maitre d'^tudes ” in a school. He went to Paris before 


1830, and appears to have practised both his occupations 
there, though for the most part he either adopted by choice 
or was driven by ill-fortune to adopt the singular life of 
alternate hardship and cheap dissipation which is dignified 
in France by the name of Bohcniianism. In Moreau’s case 
there is no doubt that the hardships exceeded the dissipa- 
tion. Ho was habitually houseless, and is said to have 
exposed himself to the dangers of a cholera hospital in 
the groat epidemic of 1832 simply to obtain shelter and 
food. Then he revisited Provins and published a kind of 
satirical serial called Diogene. Some years of this life 
entirely ruined his health, and it was only just before his 
death that ho succeeded in getting his collected poems 
published, selling the copyright for £4 sterling and eighty 
copies of the book. It was received not unfavourably, 
but, as has hap])ened in other cases, the author’s death, 
which happened soon in the circumstances mentioned, was 
required to excite an interest which was proportionately 
excessive. Moreau’s work, like that of many other young 
poets, has a strong note of imitation, his model being 
especially B^ranger ; and his character, both moral and 
literary, is not improved by obvious affectation in political, 
religious, and social matters. But some of his poems, such 
as La Voidde and the charming La Fermih^e^ have great 
sweetness, and he had a faculty of writing both in pisose 
and poetry which seems to show that with better fortune, 
or, to speak honestly, with more intelligence and more per- 
severance he might easily have saved himself from the 
miserable destitution which was his lot 
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MOBEAU, Jean Victor (1763-1813^ the greatest 
general of the French republic after Napoleon and Hoche, 
wae bom at Morlaix in Brittany in 1763. His father 
was an ‘‘avocat ’’ in good practice, and instead of allowing 
him to enter the army, as he wished, insisted on his 
studying law at the university of Rennes. Young Moreau 
show^ no inclination for law, but revelled in the freedom 
of a student’s life. Instead of taking his degree he con- 
tinued to live with the students as their hero and leader. In 
that cajiacity he became a person of political importance, 
and in the troubles of 1787 formed the law students into 
a sort of army, which he commanded as their provost. In 
1789 he became yet more important, and commanded the 
students in the daily affrays which took place at Rennes 
between the young ndlesse^ who protested against the mode 
of election to the states-general, and the populace. Though 
he had hardly weight enough to be chosen a deputy, he 
was elected one of the committee of correspondence with 
the deputies at Paris. He was thus able to follow the 
course of events in tlie early days of the Revolution, and 
was early impressed with the conviction that no compromise 
with the court was possible, and a republic the only re- 
source. These opinions estranged him from his father, 
who belonged to the party of Breton independence and 
preferred Brittany to France. At last, in 1792, at the 
call for volunteers he organized a battalion, and was at 
once elected its commandant. With it he served under 
Duinouriez, and in 1793 the good order of his battalion, 
and his own martial character and republican principles 
secured his promotion as general of brigade. Carnot, who 
had an eye for the true qualities of a general, promoted 
him to be general of division in 1794, and gave him com- 
mand of the right wing of the army which, under Pichegm, 
was destined to drive the English and Austrians out of Flan- 
ders by separating the Austriansfrom the English. Thiswing 
was then to cover the occupation of Holland by the main 
army under Pichegm. These operations established his 
military fame, and in 1 7 95 he was given the command of the 
army of the Rhine and the Moselle, with which he crossed 
the Rhine and advanced into Germany. He was at first 
completely successful, and won several victories, but at last 
had to execute before the archduke Charles a retreat which 
only increased his fame, as he managed to bring back with 
him more than 5000 prisoners. In 1797 he again crossed 
the Rhine, but his operations were checked by the con- 
clusion of the preliminaries of Leoben between Bonaparte 
and the Austrians. It was at this time he found out the 
traitorous correspondence between his old comrade and 
commander Pichegm and the prince de Cond4, which he 
foolishly concealed, and naturally has ever since been sus- 
pected of at least partial complicity. After Fmetidor the 
Directory ceased to employ his service, until the absence of 
Bonaparte and the advance of Suwaroff made it necessary 
to have some great general in Italy. Yet it was only as 
chief of the staff that he served under Scherer and Joubert, 
and led back the French army after the latter’s death at 
Novi. When Bonaparte returned from Egypt he found 
Moreau at Paris, greatly dissatisfied with the Directory both 
as a general and as a republican, and obtained his assistance 
in the coup dUHat of Bmmaire, when Moreau commanded 
the force which occupied the Luxembourg. In reward, 
the first consul again gave him command of the army of the 
Rhine, with which he fought his last great campaign, that 
of Hohenlinden, when his success was due rather to the 
splendid military qualities of his generals and their troops, 
and^his own tactical genius, than to any inspiration of 
victory. On his return to Paris he married Mdlle. Hullot, 
an ambitious woman, who gained a complete ascendency 
over him, and with the enormous fortune acquired during 
his campaigns he purchased a luxurious hotel in Paris and 
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also Barras’s country-seat of Grosbois. His wife exm^nsedai^ 
evil influence over him, and collected around her all who were 
discontented with the aggrandizement of Napoleon. This 
**club Moreau” frighten^ Napoleon, and encouraged the 
royalists ; but Moreau, though not unwilling to b^me ^ 
military dictator to restore the republic, would not intrigue 
for the restoration of Louis XYIII. Ail this was well 
known to Napoleon, who’^eized the conspirators. Moreau 
he treated with real leniency, and permitted to retire ^t 
to Spain, and then to America. Here the general lived 
in great content for seven years, when his wife, who could 
not allow him to rest, made him enter into negotiations 
with Bemadotte, his old comrade, who was now crown- 
prince of Sweden. At his suggestion Moreau entered the 
service of the czar Alexander; and with Bemadotte 
he planned the campaign of 1813. Fortunately for his 
fame as a patriot he did not live to invade France, but 
was mortally wounded while talking to the czar at the 
battle of Dresden on 27th August 1813, and died on 2d 
September. His wife received a pension from the czar, 
and was given the rank of mar^chale by Louis XVIIL 

Moreau’s fame as a ^neral stands very hiffh, and from his mar- 
vellous coolness in conducting retreats he has been called the general 
of retreats. His combinations were splendid, and his temper always 
unruffled when most closely pressed ; but he lacked the sudden spirit 
of seizing a victory which distinguished Napoleon in his early cam- 
pa^s. Moreau was a sincere republican, though his own father was 
guillotined in the Terror ; and the army of the Rhine was the hot- 
bed of republicanism, as that of Italy was the great support of a 
military tyianny. As a man, he was little given to personal ambi- 
tion till his marriage, and would probably not only have served 
Napoleon well but moderated his tendency to absolutism by his 
very existence, had not his wife mined any such hope by involving 
him in intrigues. Ho was fortunate in the moment of his death, 
though he would have been more so had ^e died in America. He 
seems by his final words, Soyez tranquilles, messieurs ; e'est mon 
sort,” not to have regretted being removed from his equivocal 
position as a general in arms against his country. 

The literature on Moreau in copious, the best book being 0. Joohmns, Oeneral 
Moreau-^ J Mm einer Oenchiehte Beines Mmn$ xml teiner Feldjmge^ Berlin, 1814, 
A more ordinary work is A. de Beauchamp, Vie jiolUiqxUf militain^ et privie di* 
Giniral Moreau^ translated by Philipport, London, 1814 ; and there is a ouri^^us 
tract on his death in Russian, translated into English under the title Some JJe- 
tails conoeming General Moreau and hie Last MomenU. by Paul Bvinin, London, 
1814. (H. M. S.) 

MOREL or Mobchella. See Mushroom. 

MORELIA, formerly Valladolid, a city of Mexico, 
capital of the state of Michoacan de Ocampo, is situated 
125 miles west by north of Mexico, at a height of 6400 feet 
above the sea, in 19* 42' N. lat. and 101* W. long. The 
site is a rocky’ hill on the Guayangareo valley, and the 
western horizon is bounded by the great Quinceo mountain 
(1 1,000 feet). Since the middle of the century a considerable 
extension of the city has taken place, especially towards 
the north : its streets, which run for the most part at right 
angles to each other, had increased from thirty in 1856 to 
ninety-nine in 1873. The princqial square is the Flaisa 
de loB Martires (formerly de Arinas), where Matamoros 
was shot by the Spaniards in 1814 ; its one side is occupied 
by the cathedral (1746), a large building with two towers 
about 200 feet high* The churches of the Carmelites (del 
Carmen) and San Jos4 are of some note, and of the nine 
convent^ now for the most part in ruins, several wsre 
wealthy #aid extensive. That of the Capuchins is now 
used as a hospital, the old seminary has been turned into 
a state-house, and the tobacco factory, one of the most 
ancient buildings in the city, serves as municipal ofiSces. 
An important institution, supported by the state, is the 
college of San Nicolas de Hidalgo, originally founded by 
Juan de San Miguel in the 16^ century rebuilt in 
1 868. The Ocampo theatre dates from 1869-1870. Wc^ 
is brought from a distance of about 3 miles by a fine 
aqueduct, coflstiiseM in 1788 by D. Antonio de San 
Miguel, but the is often deteriorated by the pre- 

sence of vegetable BMlIABr. Morelia lies too far from any 
great natural route to have much commerce in the present 
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A state of the country, and its manufactures are limited to 
the production, on a small scale, of cotton, woollen, and silk 
goods. A certain delicate sweetmeat called guayahate is 
a regular article of commerce to Mexico. In 1750 the city 
hAi about 18,000 inhabitants, in 1873 the municipality 
had 36,940 and the city proper about 30,000, and in 
1880 the number is stated at 20,400. 

In 1541 Mendoza chose the Guayfcigareo valley as the new site 
fo^the city of Michoacan, and in 1545 the place received the name 
of^alladolid. ^ IturbiJe and Moi*elos were both born within its 
precincts ; and in 1828 the Government did this latter patriot tlie 
honour of renaming the city Morelia. In 1863 it was made the scat 
of an archbishop. See BoL Soc, de gcogr. de la Hep. Afex, , Mex. , 1873. 

MORELLET, Andr^ (1727-1819), economist and miscel- 
laneous writer, was born at Lyons on the 7th of March 1727. 
He was long regarded as almost the last survivor of the 
Fhilosophe school ; and iil this character he figures in many 
memoirs, — ^for instance in Madame de Remusat’s. Ho was 
educated by the Jesuits in his native town, then at a 
seminary in Paris, and finally at the Sorbonno ; and he 
took holy orders, but his designation of abb^ was the chief 
thing clerical about him. He early joined the Philosophe 
party, and was a frequenter of most of their salons, being 
something of a butt (es})ecially to his fellow’-abb6 and rival 
in political economy, Galiani), but having the credit of a 
• ready and biting ])en. Voltaire called him “LAbb6 
Mord-les.” His work w'as chiefly occasional, and the most 
notable parts of it were a smart pamphlet in answ'er to 
Palissot^s scurrilous play Bes Pkilomfthes (which procured 
him a short sojourn in the Bastille for an alleged libel on 
Palissot’s patroness, the princesse do Jlobeck), and a reply 
to Galiani’s Commnrn des Bles (1770). Later, ho m^e 
himself useful in ciua.si-di[)loinatic communications with 
English statesmen, and was })ensionod, being, moreover, 
elected a member of the Academy in 1785. The outbreak 
of the Revolution (soon after which he w'as engaged in a con- 
troversy with Chamfort on the question of the advantages 
imd deserts of the Academy) dkl not, as it did with many 
01 his friends, drive him from the country or put his life 
in danger, but it put him in considcralile straits of fortune. 
He maintained a kind of moderate liberal tone, and the 
return of something like order under the Consulate and 
the Empire restored him to prosj)erity and pensions. A 
year before his death, at the great age of ninety-tw^o, on the 
12th of January 1819 at Paris, he brought out a series of 
MUanges, composed chiefly of selections from his fonner 
publications; and after his death appeared his memoirs, 
which are of value for the Philo 80 ])he period. Morellet, 
though not a man of extraordinary ability or of specially 
amiable or estimable character, w^as in both respects a fair 
specimen of the man of letters of all work of the time. 
Me was, in fact, a journalist wuth a special turn for econo- 
mical subjects? 

MOREIII, Louis. See Encyclopaedia, vol. viii. p. 194. 

MORETO, Agustin (1618-1669), Spanish dramatist 
and playwright, was born at Madrid in 1618. Of his 
personal and even of his literary history little is known. 
& studied at Alcala between 1634 and 1639, and after- 
wards removed to Toledo, where he entered thediousehold 
of the cardinal-archbishop and took holy orders. Ulti- 
mately he withdrew altogether from the world, and died a 
memW of an ascetic religious brotherhood in 1669. 

Moreto in his younger years was a prolific writer for the stage, 
and almost rivalled Calderon in popularity. Tliree volumes of nis 
plays were printed between 1654 and 1681, and many dramas 
tMMJides ue attributed in whole or in part to him. He employed 
alPthe dramatic forms then in vogue. Of his religious plays, Los 
maa Dichosoa ffermanoa (The Most Fortunate Brothers), embody- 
ing the legend of the seven sleepers, may be mentfbned as the le^ 
bombastic and absurd. Others are El Itoaarh Peraegvido, turning 
on the ])ersecutions connected with the introduction of the rosary 
into Spain, and Maria Egypdaca, a curious representation of the 
eztraonlinary legend of St Mary of Egypt. His heroic drama. El 


FeUiewU JudieUro (The Brave Justioiaiy/, » aiory of the tunes of 
Pedro the Cruel, is one of considerable power. His **comedia8 
de figuron,** or **oharaoter comedies," as they are called (compare 
voL viL p. 422), include El Lindo Don Dtego (The Handsome 
Don Diego) and El Deaden eon el Deaden (Dimain met with 
Disdain), the latter partly borrowed from Lope de Yemy Milagroa 
del Demeeio, and m turn imitated by Mofi^ (in nis Frinoeaae 
cTjilide), by Carlo Gozzi (PriTteipeaaa Fuostifa), and by Schi*eyvogel 
{Donna Diana), The Comediaa Eacogidaa de Don AguaHn Moreto 
y CkdMfla form the 89th volume of the Biblioteca de AtUorea Eapa^ 
Holes (Madrid, 1856). 

MORETTO, II (“ The Blackamoor,” a term which has 
not been particularly accounted for), is the name currently 
bestowed uiwn Alessandro Bon vicino ( 1 498-c. 1 660), a cele- 
brated painter of Brescia, Venetian school. He was bom 
at Rovato in the Brescian territory in 1498, and studied 
first under Fioravante Ferramola of Brescia, afterwards, 
still youthful, with Titian in Venice, His own earh«*f 
method, 8j>ecially distinguished by excellent portrait-paint 
ing, wTis naturally modelled on that of Titian. Afterwards 
he conceived a great enthusiasm for Raphael (though he 
does not appear to have ever gone to Rome), and- his style 
became partially Ra))haelesque. It was, however, novel in 
its combination of diverse elements, and highly attractive, — 
w^ith fine pencilling, a rich yet not lavish use of per8j)ective 
and decorative effects, and an elegant opi) 08 ition of light 
and shade, ''fhe human figure is somewhat slender in 
Bonvicino’s paintings, the expression earnestly religious, 
the flesh-tints varied, more so than was common in the 
Venetian school. The backgi'ounds ore generally luminous, 
and the draperies well modified in red and yellow tints 
w'ith little intennixturo of blue. The depth of Bonvicino*s 
talent, however, was hardly in proportion to its vigour 
and vivacity ; and he excelled more in sedate altar-pieces 
than in subjects of action, and more in oil-painting than 
in fresco, although some fine series of his frescos remain, 
especially that in the villa Martinengo at Novarino, near 
Brescia. Among his celebrated works in the city are — in 
the church of S. Clemente, the Five Virgin Martyrs, and 
the Assumi)tion of the Madonna (this latter may count as 
his masterpiece) ; in S. Nazaro o Colso, the Coronation of 
the Madonna; in S. Maria delJe Grazio, 8t Joseph ; in S. 
Maria de^ Miracoli, St Nicholas of Bari. In the Vienna 
Gallery is a St Justina (once ascribed to Pordeuone); in 
the Stadel Institute, Frankfort, the Madonna enthroned 
between Sts Anthony and Sebastian ; in the Berlin Museum, 
a colossal Adoration of the Shepherds, and a large votive 
])icture (one of the master’s best) of the Madonna and 
Child, with infant angels and other figures above the 
clouds, and below, amid a rich landscape, two priests ; in 
the Loudon National Gallery, St Bernardin and other 
saints, and two impressive ix)rtraits. II Moretto is stated 
to have been a man of childlike personal piety, preparing 
himself by prayer and fasting for any great act of sacred 
art, such as the painting of the Virgin-mother, His dated 
w'orks extend from 1 524 to 1 554, and he was the master of 
the pre-eminent portrait-painter Moroni. His death took 
place tow’ards 1560. 

MORGAGNI, Giovanni Battista (1682-1771), the 
founder of pathological anatomy, was born 25th February 
1682 at Forli, an ancient and important town on the 
iEmilian road southwards from Bologna.^ His parents 
were in comfortable circumstances, but not of the nobility ; 
it appears from his letters to Lancisi that Morgagni was 
ambitious of gaining admission into that rank, and it may 
be inferred that he succeeded from the fact that he is 
described on a memorial tablet at Padua as ‘^nobilis 
Forolensis.” At school he was conspicuous for his tajents, 
and he was especially noted for his readiness in classical 
epigram. At the age of sixteen he went to Bologna to 

^ A fttatud of the illustrious citizen was erected at Forli in 1875, and 
the town library preserves fourteen MS. volumes of his writings. 
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study philosophy and medicine, and he graduated witii 
much 6clat as doctor in both faculties three years later 
(1701), He acted as j>rosector to Valsalva (one of the 
distin^shed pupils of Malpighi), who held the office of 
“ demonstrator anatomicus ” in the Bologna school. He 
assisted Valsalva more particularly in preparing his cele- 
brated work on the Anatomy and Diseases of the Ear^ which 
came out in 1704. Many years after (1740), Morgagni 
edited a collected edition of Valsalva's writings, with im- 
portant additions to the treatise on the ear, and with a 
memoir of the author. When Valsalva was transferred 
to Parma Morgagni succeeded to his anatomical demon- 
stratorship. At this period he enjoyed a high repute 
in Bologna ; he ^^as made president of the Academia 
Inquietorum ^^hen in his twenty -fourth year, and he 
is said to have signalized his tenure of the presiden- 
tial chair by discouraging abstract si)oculation8, and by 
setting tlie fasliion towards exact anatomical observa- 
tion and reasoning. He i>ublished the substance of his 
communications to the Academy in 1706 under the title 
of Adversaria Anatomiray the first of a scries by which 
he became favourably known throughout Europe os an 
accurate anatomist ; the book included “ Observations 
on the Larynx, the Lachrjmial Apparatus, and the Pdvic 
Organs in the Female.” After a time he gave up his 
post at Bologna, and occujned himself for the next two 
or three years at Padua and Venice with anatomical 
studies (of fishes at the latter city), os well as with 
chemistry and ]»liarmacy, and with reading in the libraries. 
He then settled in ]>ractice in his native town, and soon 
attrat‘ted a large amount of business ; there was hardly a 
case of much difficulty about which he was not consulted 
even by the older physicians, *‘adeo crat in observando 
attentus, in pra*dicendo cautus, in curando felix." Ruch 
at least is the contemi)orar}^ eulogy. After less than three 
years of this career, which ho found fatiguing, he sought 
an opportunity of returiiing to more academical work. 
At Ptulua he had a friend in tho cider Guglielmini, 2 »ro- 
fessor of medicine, but better known as a wiiter on physics 
and mathematics, whoso works he after'wanls edited (1719) 
with a biograj)hy. Guglielmini desired to see him settled 
as a teacher at Padua, and the unexpected death of 
Guglielmini himself made the project feasible, Vollisnieri 
being transferred to the vacant chair and Morgagni suc- 
ceeding to the chair of theoretical medicine. He came to 
Padua in the 8j)ring of 1712, being then in his thirty-first 
year, and he taught medicine there wuth the most brilliant 
success until his death sixty years later (6th December 
1771). When he liad been three years in IVlua an opi>or- 
tunity occurred for his jiromotion (by the Venetian senate) 
to the chair of anatomy, in which he became the successor 
of an illustrious lino of scholars, including Vesalius, 
Fallo]>ius, Fabricius, Gasserius, and Rpigelius, and in which 
he enjoyed a stipend that was increased from time to time 
by vote of the senate until it reached twelve hundred gold 
ducats. Shortly after coming to Padua he married a lady 
of Forli, of noble parentage, who bore him three sons and 
twelve daughters ; of the daughters, four died in infancy, 
and the other eight took the veil as they grew up ; of tho 
sons, one died in boyhood, one entered tho Jesuit order, 
and the eldest settled at Forli, where he married and lived 
to the age of fifty-two, predeceasing his father by five years 
and leaving a family to his care. Morgagni enjoyed an 
uneqi^^ popularity among all classes. He was of tall 
and dignified figure, with blonde hair and blue eyes, and 
with«a frank and happy expression; his manners were 
polished, and he was noted for the elegance of his Latin 
style. He lived in harmony with his colleagues, who are 
aaM not even to have envied him his unprecedentedly large 
stip^; his house and lecture-theatre were frequented 


‘^tanquam officina sapientise’^ by students of all ages 
attracted from all parts of Europe ; he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and favour of distinguished Venetian senators and o^ 
cardinals ; successive popes conferred honours upon him , 
and on two occasions when a hostile army occupied 
Emilia his house was ordered to be treated with the sanir 
marked distinction that the great Emathian conqueroi 
showed to the house of Pindar. Before he had been lon|. 
in Padua the students of the German nation, of all 
faculties there, elected him their patron, and he advised 
and assisted them in the purchase of a house to be a 
German library and club for all time. No person of any 
learning came to Padua without seeing and conversing 
with Morgagni, and no one ever left him without admiring 
equally his character and his teaching. One of his bio- 
graphers and editors, the celebrated Tissot of Lausanne, 
observes that he had met with several Englishmen re- 
turning from Italy who told with pleasure and gratitude 
‘‘quarn humaniter illos exceperat, et quantum ex illius 
colloquiis, doctis, voriis, jucundis profecerant.” He was 
elected into the Imperial Cfiesareo-Leopoldina Academy in 
1708 (originally located at Schweinfurth), and to a higher 
grade in 1732, into the Royal Society in 1724, into tho 
Paris Academy of Sciences in 1731, the St Petersburg 
Academy in 1735, and the Berlin Academy in 1754. • 
Among his more celebrated pupils were Scarpa (who died 
in 1832, connecting the school of Morga^i with tho 
modern era), Cotunnius (Cotugno), and Caldani, the author 
of the magnificent atlas of anatomical plates published in 
4 vols. at Venice in 1801-1814. 

Meanwhile he published on a variety of subjects. In his earlier 
years at Padua ho brought out (1717-1719) five more series of the 
Adversaria Aiiatiyniicavy which his reputation was iirst nmde; 
but for more than twenty years after the last of these his strictly 
medical publications were lew and casual (on gall-stones, varices of 
the vena eava, cases of stone, and several mcinoranda on medico-lcgal 
points drawn up at the request of the curia). Classical scholarsniii 
in those years occupied his pen more than anatomical ohseivatioM ; 
and tho reason of this appears to Imve been tlwit he spent tne 
summer months in the country for the sake of his health, and occupied 
his leisure with literary studies. His writings in this class include 
letters to Lancisi on the niunner of Cleopatra^s death, commentaries 
on Celsus and Sammonicus, notes on Prosper Aljunus, Varro, 
Vegetius, Columella, and Vitruvius, and antiquarian researches 
into the topogiuphy of the country round Ravenna and his own 
birth place (Forum Livii).' His edition of tho works of Valsalva, 
published in 1740 (in 2 vols, 4to) with ])lates, occupied much of 
his time, being enriched with a life and a commentary, and with 
many additional observations of his own. It was not until 1761, 
when he was in his eightieth year, that he brought out the gi-eat 
w’ork which, once for all, made pathological anatomy a science, 
and diverted the course of medicine into new' channels of exactness 
or precision— tho Ik i:}€dihus ct Caiisis Morhorvm per Anatomem 
indagatib. He died on 6th December 1771. During the preceding 
ten years the De i^edihuSy notwithstanding its bulk, was rei^rinteS 
several times (thiice in four years) in its original Latin, and was 
tianslated into French (1765), English (1709, 3 vols. 4to), and 
German (1771). Some account of this remarkable w'ork remains 
now to be given. 

The only special treatise on patholomcal anatomy previous to that 
of Morga^i was the work of Theophiie Bonet of Neuchatel, Sepul- 
chretum : sive Anatomia practica ex eadaxcrihua morho denatisy first 
published (Geneva, 2 vols. folio) in 1679, three years before Morga^i 
was bom ; it was republished at Geneva (3 vols. folio) in 1700, and 
again at Leyden in 17^. Although the normal anatomy of the 
body had been comprenensively, and in some parts exhaustively 
written by Vesalius and Fallopius, it had not occurred to any one 
to examine and describe systematically the anatomy of disMsed 
organs and paits. Harvey, a century after Vesalius, naively re- 
marks that there is more to be learned from the dissection ox one 
iierson who had died of consuinj^tion or other chronic malady than 
from the bodies of ten persons wdio had been han^d. Glisron 
indeed (1597-167r) shows, in a passage quoted by Bonet in me 
preface to the Sepulchrctumy that he was familiar with the idea, 
at least, of systtoatically comparing the state of the organs in a 
series of c^avera, and of noting those conditions which invariably 
accompanied a given set of symptoms. The work of Bonet was, 
however, the first attempt at a system of morbid anatomy, srd, 
although it dwelt mostly upon curiosities and monstrosities, it 
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ei\)oy^ mucn refute in its day ; Haller speaks of it as ‘‘an im- 
mortal work, which may in itself serve for a patholorical library." 
Moi^B[ag!^ ui the preface to his own work, discusses the defects and 
merits of the Sepulchretum ; it was largely a compilation of other 
men s c^ well and ill authenticated; it was prolix, often inaccurate 
ax^ misleadinff from ignorance of the normal anatomy, and it was 
wanting in what would now be called objective impartiality,— a 
quality which ww introduced as decisively into morbid anatomy 
by Morgagni as it had been introduced two centuries earlier into 
normal numan anatomy by yosalius«a Morgagni has narrated the 
circumstances under which the De Sedibus took origin. Having 
finiihed his edition of Valsalva in 1740, he was taking a holiday in 
the country, spending much of his time in the com|iany of a yoimg 
friend who w^as curious in many brandies of knowledge. The 
conversation turned upon the Scpulchretam of lionet, and it was 
suggested to Morgagni by his dilettante friend that he should put 
on record his own observations. It was ngieed that letters on the 
anatomy of diseased organs and parts should bo wTitten for the 
perusal of this favoured youth (whose name does not transpire) ; 
and they wore continued from time to time until they nuiiilH*red 
seventy. Those seventy letters constitute the Ik Scdibas ct Catma 
Morborum, which wp given to the W'orld as a systematic treatise 
in 2 vols. folio, Venice, 1761, twenty years after the task of epis- 
tolary instruction was begun. The letters are arranged in live 
books, treating of the morbid conditions of the body a capitc ad 
calcem. The five books are dedicated rospcctivoly to Trew, iirom- 
field, Sena<^ Schreibor, and Meckel, as representing the several 
learned societies of whicli Morgagni was a loix'ign member. The 
five books together contain, aecoiding to an enumeration by tlie 
present writer, the records of some 640 dissections. Some of those 
are given at great length, and with a precision of statement and ex- 
haustiveness of detail hardly surpassed in the so-called “protocols" 
of the German pathological institutes of the piesent time ; others, 
again, are fragments brought in to elucidate some (piestion that had 
arisen. The symptoms during the course of the malady and other 
antecedent circumstnneos are always prefixed with more or less ful- 
ness, and discussed from the ])oint of view of the conditions found 
after death. Subjects in all ranks of life, including several cai'dinals, 
figure in this remarkable gallery of tlie dead. Many of the eases 
are taken from Morgagni’s early cx|H.Tienees at Bologna, and from 
the records of his teachers Valsalva and Albertiiii not elsewhere 
published. Those six hundred or more cases are selected and 
arranged with method ami 2 >urpose, aud they are often (ami some- 
what casually) made the occasion of a long excursus on general 
pathology and thcrapc'uties. The range of Morgagni’s 8< holarship, 
as evidoiieod by his references to early and contemporary literaiuic, 
sti#keM one with astonishment. It has been eoiitemlod that he w'as 
himself not free from prolixity, the besetting sin of the learned ; and 
certainly the form and arrangement of his treatise are such as to 
make it dillieult to use in the present day, notwithstanding that it 
is well indexed in the original edition, lu fh.if of Tissot (3 vols. 
4to, Yverdiin, 1779), and in more recent editions. It ditlers fiom 
modern treatises in so far as the symptoms determine the order and 
manner of presenting the anatomical facts. * Although Morgagni w^as 
the first to understand and to demonstrate the absolute necessity of 
basing diagnosis, prognosis, and treatnfimt on an exact and com- 
prehensive knowledge of anatomical conditions, ho made no atteiu]»t 
(like that of the Vienna school sixty years later) to exalt pathological 
anatomy into a science disconnected from clinical medicine and 
remote from iiraetical needs. His orderliness of anatoniii'al method 
(imi)lying his skill with the scalpel), his precision, his exhaustive- 
ness, and his freedom from bias are his essentially modern or 
scientific qualities ; his scholarship and high eoiisideration for 
cld sical and foreign work, his sense of practical ends (or his common 
sense), and the breadth of his intellectual horizon prove him to 
have lived before medical science had become laigcly technical or 
mechanical. It is clear that Morgagni’s immense iiersoiiul influence 
duiing his lifetime did not alone make his book famous ; at a 
distance of two hundred years from his birth, aud more than one 
hundred from his death, the opinion is unanimous that his treatise 
wasAhe commencement of the era of steady or cumulative progress 
in pathology and in practical medicine. Symptoms from4;hat time 
ceased to bo made n^) into more or less conventional groups, each 
of which was a disease ; on the other hand, they began to be viewed 
as “ the cry of the suffering organs," and it now be<|amc possible to 
develop Sydenham’s ^rand conception of a natural history of disease 
in a catholic or scientific spirit. Laennoc’s application of the stetho- 
scope to detect the sounds given out in diseased states of the heart 
ana lungs, and Bright’s application of the test-tube and re-agents 
to reach the structural and functional conditions of the kidney 
through the state of the urine, were the direct results of Morgagni s 
endeavour to lay bare the seats and causes of disease by anatomy ; 
and those two means of diagnosis are the daily and hourly resource 
of every modern practitioner. In more general terms, Morgagni’s 
work substituted localization for generalization and precision for 
vagueness 

A biogmphyof Mormpii liyMoieawii pnVUihM at Nonln In 1768. Hli i 


life may also be read In Fabronl’s Viim iUuHr. Jtotor., 

ment of Fabronfs memoir will be Ibnnd prefixed to JJswt’s edition of ^e Ih 
SadibHs, Ac. A collected edition of bia worki waa publlshad at Veaiw in five 
volt, folio in 1785. ^ (0- C.) 

MORGAN, Sydney CfiTCNSON, Lady ^1777 M859), 
novelist and miscellaneous describe and critic, was one of 
the most vivid and hotly-discussed literary personages of 
her generation. She was the daughter of an Irish actor, 
but it was one of her whims to keep the year of her birth 
a secret ; “ once upon a time ” on Christmas day was her 
answer to inquiries. She began her literary career with a 
precocious volume of poems. Her second venture, St Clair 
(1804), a novel of ill-judged marriage, ill-starred love, and 
impassioned nature-worship, in which the influence of 
Goethe and Rousseau was apparent, at once attracted 
attention. Another novel, The Novice of St Dtminick 
(1806), was also jiraised for its qualities of copious imaginar 
tion and description, though the critics were inclined to 
nibble at iho writer’s grammar. But the book which 
made her reputation and brought her name into warm con- 
troversy was The Wild Irish 7/tVf, also published in 1806. 
In this she appeared as the ardent champion of her native 
country, a politician rather tlian a novelist, extolling the 
beauty of Irish scenery, the richness of the natural wealth 
of Ireland, tlie noble traditions of its early history, and 
sketching types of the various classes with direct refer- 
ence to the niisgoverninent to which she traced their evil 
features. She followed this up with Patriotic Sketches and 
Metrical Fntfjments in 1807, fitting some Irish melodies with 
words (“Kate Kearney” among the number) in the same 
year in wliich iMooro began a similar task. Miss Owen- 
son’s politics and the favour shown her by the Whig 
aristocracy probably prompted the savage attack made 
ujion her next novel, Ida^ a Woman of Athens^ in the first 
number of the Quarterly (1809). From first to last her 
stylo was ojien to the reproach of being mode up too much 
of quotations, and her grammar was not always correct; 
but exuberant humour, keen wit, and fertility in the inven- 
tion of striking and romantic incidents carry any unbiassed 
reader easily over all minor faults of composition. Her 
great ambition was to draw vivid pictures of the mingled 
“mirth and misery, ferocity and fun,” of the Irish under 
English rule, and she succeeded. Her novels suffer as 
stories from this political purpose ; she drags in too many 
character-sketches, and, though they are always drawn 
with vivacity and sharp penetration, they are drawn with 
too much bias of romantic enthusiasm on the one side 
and satirical spite on the other. In 1812 she was married 
to Hir T. 0. Morgan, but liooks still continued to flow 
from her facile pen. In 1814 sho produced her best 
novel, O'Donnell a decided advance on previous work. 
She published an elaliorato study of France under the 
Bourbon restoration in 1817. Tlus was attacked with 
outrageous fury in the Quarterly^ the authoress being 
accused of Jacobinism, falsehood, licentiousness, and im- 
piety. She took her revenge indirectly in the novel of 
Florence Mararthy (1818), in which a Quarterly reviewer, 
Con Crawley, is in.sulted with supreme feminine ingenuity. 
Italy, a companion work to her France, was published in 
1821 ; Lord Byron bears testimony to the justness of its 
pictures of life. The results of Italian historical studies 
were given in her Life and Times of Sodvaior Rosa (1824). 
Then she turned again to Irish manners and politics with 
a matter-of-fact book on Absenteeism (1825), and a highly 
stirring and romantic novel, The O^Briens and the O^Flor 
hertys (1827). TJve Booh of the Boudoir (1829) consisted 
of mscellaneous reflexions and reminiscences. Under 4he 
ministry of Lord Grey Lady Morgan obtained a pension of 
j£300. During the last thirty years of her long life she 
broke no new ground, but to the last she was an entertain- 
ing writer, and sent some sprightly verses to the Athenmwm 
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in January 1859, a few weeks before her death, protesting 
against being called old. The titles of her broks in t his 
period are : — FTanc€ in 1 829-30, Dranuitw SctuMsfnj/vn RtoX 
Life (1833), The Princese (1835), Woman and*her ManUr 
(1840), The Book tvWtmt a Name (1841), Passages from 
my Autobiography (1859). More of her autobiography 
and many interesting letters were edited with a memoir by 
Hepworth Dixon in 1862. He respected her prejudice 
against disclosing her exact age. 

MORGANATIC MARRL\.GE. See Marriage. 

MORGHEN, Raffaello Sanzio (1758-1833), a distin- 
guished engraver, was born at Najdes on 19th June 1758. 
He received his earliest instructions from his father, him- 
self an engraver ; but, in order to be initiated more fully 
in tlie art, he was afterwards placed as a pupil under the 
celebrated Voli>ato. He assisted this master in engraving 
the famous })ictures of Raphael in the Vatican, and the 
])rint which represents the miracle of Bolsena is inscribed 
with his name. He married Volpato^s daughter, and, being 
invited to Florence to engrave the masterpieces of the 
Florentine gallery, he removed thither with his wife in 
1782. His reputation now became so great as to induce 
the artists of Florence to recommend him to the grand-duke 
as a tit person to engrave the Last Supper of Leonardo 
da Vinci ; ai»art, however, from the dilapidated state of 
the ]>icture itself, the drawing made for Morghen was 
unwwthy of the original, and the print, . in consequence, 
although an admirable production, fails to convey a correct 
idea of the style and merit of Lconai'do. Morghen’s fame, 
however, soon extended over Europe ; and the Institute of 
France, as a mark of their admiration of his talents, elected 
him an associate in 1803. In 1812 Napoleon invited 
him to Paris and paid him the most flattering attentions. 
He died at Florence on 8th April 1833. 

A of the artist's works, published at Florence in 1810, com- 
pribcd 200 compositions ; tlic iiuiiibiM* was afterwards conaidembly 
inercnsed. Amongst th« most remarkubbs besides those already 
mentioned, may l>e noticed the Transfiguration from Raphael, a 
Magdabm from Murillo, a Head of the Saviour from Da Vmci, the 
Car of Aurora from (luido, the Hours ami the Repose in Egypt 
from Poussin, tlie Prize of Diana from Domenichiiio, the Monument 
of (^lenient Xlll. from Canova, Tliescus vanquishing the Minotaur, 
Fraiiceseo Moneado after Vandyke, portraits of Dante, Petrarch, 
Arioftto, TasbO, and a number of other eminent men. His prints 
have hardly maintained the reputation whiel: they enjoyed cfuiing 
the artist’s lifetime. Thougli eareful ly and delicately executed, they 
are somewhat mechanical and wanting in force and spiiit. 

MORHOF, Daxiel Georg (1639-1691), the learned 
author of a survey of universal literature entitled Polyhisior 
de auciorum notitia et rerum rommentarii, was bom at 
Wismar in 1639, studied law at Rostock, and was appointed 
professor of poetry there in 1660. In 1665 he went to 
the new university of Kiel as professor of elociuence and 
poetry ; this chair he exchanged for that of history in 1673. 
Ho died at Liibeck in 1691. Of his numerous writings 
only the Polyhisior continues to bo of value to the literary 
historian as a bibliographical work disjilaying judgment 
as well as knowledge. Tlic first seven books {Polyhisior 
IMerarius) appeared in 1688-1698 ; the publication of the 
two remaining jiarts {P, Philomphicus and P, Practicus) 
was completed by Moller in 1707. The best edition is 
that of A. Fabricius (2 vols. 4to, Leipsic, 1747). 

MORIAH. In 2 Chi*on. iii, 1 we read that Solomon 
built the Temple at Jerusalem on Mount Moriah ("*n 
nnton). This name for the Temi>le hill, the ancient Zion, 
is not found elsewhere in the Old Testament, and can 
hardly have been a current one. But a mountain in the j 
"land of Moriah ” was the place where Abraham was com- ! 
tnanded to sacrifice Isaac ; Josejihus {Ant.^ i. 13, 2) assumes 
that this 'ULtapiov opos was the Temple hill, and the same 
view is expressed in the Targums, where it is exegetically 
based on the obscure verse, Qen. xxiL 14 (comp. Jerome, 


QusBst. Hdb. «f» Om. xxii. 2). Frobabl^ this tradition 
fdready existed in the time of the Chronicler, who appears 
to connect the name etymologically with Jehovah’s mani- 
festation of himself, as is done in Gen. xxii. 14.^ 

Jerome repeatedly calls the Temple hill Mount Moriah, butihe 
currency which the name has with modem writers is mainly Tl?e 
to the erroneona identification of Zion with the western hill beyond 
the XyropoDon. In Christian tradition the p^e of Isaac’s sao^ce 
was identified with Calvary («pe Theodosius, Dt Situ Term Sanetse), 
and it is now shown in a chapel adjoining the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. t 

MOBIER, James (1780-1849), traveller and author, was 
bom in 1780. Through the influence of his uncle Admiral 
I William Waldegrave, Baron Radstock, he at an early period 
I entered the diplomatic sexrice, and as secretary to Lord 
I Elgin followed the grand vizier in the Egyptian cam- 
I paign. An account of his Eastern experiences was pub- 
lished in 1812, under the title A Journey through Persia^ 
Armenia^ and Asia Minor to Constantinople in 1808-9. From 
1810 to 1816 he was the English representative at the 
court of Persia, and after his return he published A Second 
Journey through Persia to Constantinople between the years 
1810 and 1816. His knowledge of Eastern life and man- 
ners he also turned to account in the composition of several 
entertaining romances, displaying some skill in the deline- 
ation of Oriental scenery and character, and considerable 
powers of wit and humour. The most popular of thesr 
were: — The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahau^ 1824 ; 
The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan ^•sj/j^ngland^ 
1828 ; Zohrab the Hostage^ 1832 ; and AyeshtSf^^^^^ ^f 
Kars^ 1834. Morier di^ at Brighton, 23d Miarch 1849. 

MORILLON, a name commonly given by fowlers to 
the female or immature male of the Golden-Eye (vol. x. 
p, 757), the Clangula glaudon of modern ornithology, 
under the belief which still very generally obtains among 
them, as it once did among naturalists, that they formed & 
distinct species of Duck. The mistake no doubt originated 
in, and is partly excused by, the facts that the birds called 
Morillons were often of o])po8ite sexes, and differed greyly 
from the adult male Golden-Eye, whosefull and beautiful plu- 
mage is not assumed until the second year. The word is used 
in French in precisely the same form, but is in that language 
applied to the Tufted Duck, Fuligvla cristata^ and isderived> 
according to Littr4, from more, signifying black, (a. n.) 

MORIN, Jean, or, in Latin, Joannes Morinus (1591- 
1659), the most learned^ Catholic theologian of his time and 
one of the founders of Biblical criticism, was born in 1591 
at Blois of Protestant parents, acquired Latin and Greek at 
Rochelle, and continu^ his studies at Leyden. Immersed 
in Biblical and patristic lore, he began to waver in hie 
Protestantism, and moved to Paris, where he made many 
friends in literary circles, particularly Cardinal Du Perien^ 
to whom his conversion to Catholicism is ascribed. In 
1618 he joined the recently formed Parisian Oratory, 
where he could give himself to quiet study, and in due 
course took priest’s orders. In 1625 he visited England 
in the train of Henrietta Maria, and in 1640 he was at 
Rome, on the invitation of Cardinal Barberini, and was 
received with Bjiecial favour by Pope Urban VIII., ‘who 
emiJoy^d him on the commission for forwarding his pro- 
ject of union with the Eastern Church. He was, however, 
soon recalled to Paris by Richelieu, and the rest of his life 
was spent among books in incessant literary labour, his 
health, memory, and intellectual vigour remaining unim- 
paired even in old age. His pen sometimes brou^t him 
into trouble. The Histoire ds la delivrance de VLglise 
ChrUienne par Vemp, Constantin, et de la grandeUt et 
souverainete lemporells donnee a Viglise Romaint par Its 
rois ds France (1630) gave great offence at Rome, and a 

^ The word Moriah, however, can hardly ooms from HIO, P tee ; ” it 
is perhape akin to Moreb, **reyealer,” ** teacher.” 
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AU,f«a ^ after lain dteth (im) tlM jxAmi^ 
ti w i fpteiiaa af 1^ JBtevvtfa^ibfMi BMlcm^ au'ihe azagg^im* 
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«{ tlie Hebrewtoiat aea mere utterance of Popidi prejudice. 

Korittna was a Toluminous and prolix writ e r on eoderiaatloal 
antiquitiae. His prindpal woHes in thie field are OommeniaHw 
I W i ftyfa wt di diiOMfiia in (xdfninulraHotte menmmUi pemUmtim 
XmfrtmiimeiOkia Bod. OeeuL d kuouogue tn OridU. oboervtUa 
Ciefil), stnd Ooman, de oacria MecUoim omintUumibiu oooundum 
mUfuoB d roooiUioreo Latinos^ Gfrmeot, Syroa d BahyUmioa (1655). 
The second of these works expresses those irenioal Tiewa on the 
anljeot of ordination which recommended Morinns to Urban VIII. 

literary ooneroondence of Morinns appeared hi 1682 nnder 
the title of Andqudataa EccUdm OrimtdUa (edited by R. Simon). 

The chief fiune of Morinns, however, now rests on his Biblical 
and critical labours. By his editw vrinoopa of the Samaritan Penta* 
teuidi and Targnm, in the Paris Polyglott, he gave l^e first impulse 
in Europe to Hie study of this dialect, which he acquired wiuiout 
a teacher (framing a grammar for hixnself) by Hie study of MSS. 
then newly brought to Europe. Not unnaturally he formed a very 
eaaggerated view of the value of the Samaritan tradition of the text, 
A a lnn g it above the tradition of the Jews (ihiereito^tonst in tdrum- 
y<^<Saifmr<tenorum Psfdcdsuc^um, 1631). A similar tone of ex* 
sgPKmtsd^ite|SQiation of the Hebrew text, coloured, as has been 
remipked^^K by polemical bias against ^teatannsm, mars his 
gtemst M^PRne posthumous ExercUationea biblteaa da Jffabraaiei 
efraacique taxiua ainoantate (1660), in which, following in the foot- 
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Testament, 

^ The second part of this worht 

ued as a copious storehouse of materials for the history 


the antiquity of the vowel points, 
is still 1^1 


of the Hebrew text collected bv the most self-denying latejnr-— 
msis ingratitaf as he said himself ^ 

MOELAIX, tW chief town of an arrondissement in the 
depi^ment of Finistere, France, lite 350 miles west of 
Pans on the railway from Paris to Brest, and at the con- 
fluence of two small streami^l 7 ^les distant from the sea. 
Its port has 13 feet of water ai ordinary and 23 feet at 
spring tides. Th^^trance of the roadstead is defended 
by the Chdteau diffintreau, which stands on a rock in the 
sea, and was built in 1542 to protect the town from the 
English. Morlaiz still contains a considerable number of 
curious wooden hpu ses of the 15th, P6th, and 17th centuries; 
but the most 4||||||te$ architecture in the town is 

the gigantic two-stoned viaduct of the railway from Paris 
to Br^ 934 feet long and 207 feet above the quays. 
^The old chinch of the Dominicans is now occupied by ^e 
toip library. The hospital has beds for 500 patients, 
an€ can accommodate 300 female lunatics besides. A 
tobacco-factory, «employing 40Q men and 700 women, is 
the principal industrial establishment ; and there are also 
extensive paper-mills, a considerable flax-mill, canvas-fa^ 
tenies, foundnes, and saw-mills. A considerable trade is 
carried on in grain, yam, canvas, leather, tallow, wax, and 
horses; anda large quantity of butter, cattle, and vegetables 
is esmrted from Boscof^ a village in the neighbpurhc^ 
whi<m is also known for its sea-bathing and its zoological 
station. Hie population of Morlaix was 15,183 in 1876. 

Judging by the numerous coins found on the spot, the site' of 
Morlsn: was probably ocou^ed in the time of the Romans. The 
aonnts of Le^ held the lordship in the I2th centuiy, but the 
dukes of Brittany dimted posaesnon with them, and in 1187 Henry 
11. of Eni^an^ guirdiaa of Arthur of Brittany, made himself master 
of t^ town afw a siege of several weeks. During the War of the 
Hnnoiod Yeaiv Morlsuc was sgun captured and recaptured ^ the 
Itendh and the S^Ush, and pillaged^ the latter imlfiSl Queen 
Huyof Sootlaad, on h^ way to be married to the Caupbim' made 
edlanm entry into Morlaix in 1548. And Anally, the town having 
^g ned ^ Lsggl^tlie castle was taken by storm in the name m 
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wonderful prasdse. At sixteeii Ite ^ . 

the Royal Academy, and em before 
found ready purohMers, and some df thtell 
engraved. But already the taste for disd^pattoii iAm 
was str o nger in Morland than even Us Ibve Ibr 
begun to manifest itself, and at seventeen he seoept^ IMM 
tike over-etriot discipline of his father's houssi am Umt 
a career of reckless prodigality which has hardly n pvmm 
in art-biography, gathering round him m snfoiirtMel the ^ 
most abandoned associates, and supporting himss l f by ikdr 
sale of the pictures— rustic sabjeoto and scenes from ker 
life — ^which he threw off with uxiexampled rapidity. Abool 
1786 there appeared to be some prospect of amerwhne e i 
He went to reside at Kensal Green, came under itebi- 
enoe of better companions, and married a beanrifid end 
virtuous girl, a sister of James Ward the aniinatpiiutm 
and William Ward the engraver. Ihe suhjeeli 'whidt 
Morland painted during this period reflect the changala 
l^his way of life. The Idle and Industrious Meohatthlb 
and Letitia or Seduction, moralities in the style of 
Hogarth, were engraved and became exceeding^ popnlMr, 
But soon the force of old habit asserted itself, the oerire 
for freedom and lawlessness returned to the artist with 
redoubled violence, and he again drifted into a career of 
riot and intemperance. The means of dissipation were 
not wanting ; the dealers were eager for his produotionsj* 
indeed, so greatly were they esteemed that skuDied eopylsit 
were employed to make many transcripts from the jnotaefi 
on which he was at work, which were sold as ori^nak to 
an unsuspecting public. The finest of Morland’s subjeote 
date from 1790 to 1792. In 1791 was painted the Inside 
of a Stable, now in the National Gallery, probably the 
artist’s masterpiece. In spite of his populmty and hie 
industry his affairs became inextricably embarrassed. For 
a time he eluded the bailifib with singular dexterity, but 
in November 1799 he was arrested. Obtaining the Balea 
of the Bench, he took a house within bounds, and oodi* 
tinned to practise both his art and his debaucbeiy. He 
was released under the Insolvent Act of 1802, rot hie 
health was ruined and he was speedily stricken with palsy. 
Partially recovering, he continued to paint, but before Img 
he was again arrested for debt, and died in a qmnging- 
house in Eyre Street, Coldbath Fields, on the 29m m 
October 1804. His wife survived him only some three 
days, and they were buried in one grave. 

The most chancterittio works of Morland are thoie whidi deal 
with rustic and homely Ufa They show much direct and htedaett 
ive feeling for natu^ and admirable executive akill, but they have 
no elevation of auUect, no emt beauty of colour or truth of atms* 
sphere. They sufier from the haste in which the artist habitlialk 
worked. Many of tham have been admirably meazotiwted 7. 
R, Smith and ^ pupils, William Ward and John Yom^ jnuv 
ticnlars of Morlancrs life will be found in the biographies bv A 
HasseU (1804), 0. Dawe (1807), and Blagton (1806), andl^em^ 
of a Pidure, by W, Collins, 3805. 

MORMONS, or The Church of Jesus Gfariat of 
Day Saints, are a religious sect founded by Joseph Sam 
at Manchester, New York, in 1830, and for the lut tlrirl^ 
six years settled in Salt Lake Territory tJtsh, 
United States. Smith was bom 23d December 1803 at 
Sharon, Windsor county, Vermou^ freon which plaoe tro 
years later his parents, a poor, imonuiti thiifues^ and 
not too honest couple, removed to New York, wdiere tiiqr 
settled on a small farm near Palmyra, Wayne co&dy 
(then Ontario). Four yea» later, in 1809, tl^ 
to Manchester, some 6 milss off; and it was at the lattei3 
place when fifteen yesrs old that J osqJi bogan tn 
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Kf a visiofifl, m OM ctt ‘vliiok on th6 i^l|^ o( jllst 

Scfvtember 1823 the Mgel Horoai Appeared to him three 
timeii ftod told hi™ thet the Hible of the Weeteni Oontmenti 
the eappiement to the Neer Testament, was buried in a 
certain spot near Manchester. Thither, four years later 
and after due disciplinary ]»robation, Smith went, and bad 
delirc^ into his charge 1^ an angel of the Lord a s^ne 
box, in which was a volume, 6 indies thick, ipade of thin gold 
plates 8 inches by 7, and fastened together by three gold 
rings. The plates were covered with small writing in the 
reformed E^ptian ” tongue, and were accompan^ by a 
})air of supernatural spectacles, consisting of two crys^ 
set in a silver bow, and called *^Urim and Thummim;^’ 
by aid of these the mystic characters could be read. 
Being himself unable to read or write fluently, Smith 
employed as amanuensis one Oliver Gowdery, to whom, 
from behind a curtain, he dictated a translation, which, 
with the aid of a fanner, Martin Harris, who Imd more 
money than wit, was printed and published in 1830 under 
the title of The JSook of Mormon^ and accompanied by the 
sworn statement of OUver Gowdery, David Whitmer, and 
Martin Harris that an angel of Gk>d had shown them the 
plates of which the book was a translation. This testi- 
mony all three, on renouncing Mormonism some years 
later, denounced as false ; but meanwhile it helped Smith 
to impose on the credulous, particularly in the absence of 
the gold plates themselves, which suddenly and mysteri- 
ously disappeared The Book of Mormon^ in which Joseph 
Smith was declared to be God’s ‘‘ prophet,” with all ^wer 
and entitled to all obedience, professes to give the history 
of America frcun its first settlement by a colony of refugees 
from among the crowd dispersed by the confusion of tongues 
at the Tower of Babel down to the year 6 A.D. These settlers 
having in course of time destroyed one another, nothing 
of importance occurred until 600 B.C., when Lehi, his wife, 
and four sons, with t^n friends, all from Jerusalem, landed 
on the coast of GhilL All went well until the death of 
Lehi, when the divine appointment to the leadership of 
Nephi, the youngest son, roused the resentment oi his 
elder brothers, who were in consequence condemned to 
have dark skins and to be an idle mischievons race, — whence 
the North- American Indians. Between the Nephites and 
the bad Hebrews a fierce war was maintained for centuries, 
until finally, in spite of divine intervention in the person 
of the crucified Ghrist, the Nephites fell away from the 
true faith, and in 384 a.d. were nearly annihilated by 
their dark-skinned foes in a battle at the hill of Gumorah, 
In Ontario county, New York. Among the handful that 
woaped were Mormon and his son Moroni, the former of 
whom collected the sixteen books of records, kept by suc- 
eessiye kings and priests, into one volume, which on his 
ieath was supplemented by his son with some personal 
leminiscences and by him buried in the hill of Gumorah, — 
he being divinely assured that the book would one day be 
disoovei^ by Gk>d’s chosen prophet. 'This is Smith’s 
account of the book ; but in reality it was written in 1812 
as an historical romance by one Solomon Spalding, a crack- 
brained preacher ; and the MS. falling into the hands of an 
unsorapulouB compositor, Sidney Rigdon, was copied by him, 
and aubsequently given to Joseph Smith. Armed with 
this book and with self-assumed ^vine authority, the latter 
soon began to attract followers. On 6th April 1830 the 
finil oonference of the new sect, called by their neighbours 
ICornuMM, but by themselves subsequently Latter-Day 
ISauiti of Jesus Christ, was held at Fayette, Seneca county, 
New Toiik, and in the same year another revelation was 
hy Smith, proclainung him ^^seer, translator, 
psophot^ apooUe at Jesus Christ, and elder of the ohun^” 
Smlkh now bogan to baptise; but, his character, whidh 
was none of die beet^ bei^ too well known in Fayette, he 
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the seat of the New Jemielevu Um he had enotiier 
revelation, direetuig the aaiati 10 ocneoiate all their pao»^ 
party to Gbd and to start a bank. This being' dona^^dd 
Smith appointed pieeideBt of the bank, the ooontry w9a 
soon flowed with worthless notes, whiA fad^ addm ^ 
other grievaneeii so enipged the nei^boiaring Christiaa 
settlers that on the ni^t of 22d May 1832 a number of 
them dragged Smith and Bi^on fzW their beds and 
tcured and feathered them* One year later, the church 
was fairly organised, with three presidents, Smith, Bigdon, 
and Frederick G. Williams, who were styled the AM 
presidency, and entrusted with the keys of the lasfe 
kingdom. About this time the licentiousness of Smith 
mi^t have led to the dissolution of the chur^ but for the 
accession of Brigham Young, a Vermont painter and glazier, 
thirty years old, who turned up in Kirtland in 1832, and was 
immediately ordained elder. Young’s indomitable will, per- 
suasive eloquence, executive ability, shrewdness, and seal 
soon made ^eir influence felt, and, when a further step waa 
taken in 1835 towards the organisation of a hierardiy by 
the institution of the quorum of the ** twelve apostles,” who 
were sent out as proselytizing missionaries among the “ gen- 
tiles,” Young was ordained one of the ** twelve ” and de- 
spaired to preach throughout the eastern States. In 183b 
a large temple was consecrated in Kirtland, and in the follow- 
ing year Oruon Hyde and Heber G. Kimball were sent off as 
missionaries to England, wher^ among the labouring masses 
in Manchester, Liverpool, Birminglmm, Leeds, Glasgow, 
and the mining districts of South Wales they achieved a 
remarkable success. Early in 1838 the Elirtland bank 
failed, and Smith and Bigdon fled to Caldwell county, 
Missouri, where a lar^ b^y of the saints, after having 
been driven successivdy from Jackson and Clay counties^ 
bad taken refuge and flourished. Smith’s troubles, how- 
ever, continued to increase. His gross profligacy had 
repTed many of his leading supporters and bred inteina! 
dissensions, while from the outside the brethren wera 
harassed and threatened by the steadily growing hostility 
of the native Missourians. To counteract the efforts of hia 
enemies, a secret society was organized in Smith’s favour 
in October 1838, call^ the Danites, with the avowed 
purpose of supporting Smith at all hazards, of upholding 
the authority of his revelation and decrees as siq)erior to 
the laws of the land, and of helping him to get possession^ 
first of the State, then of the United States, and ultimately 
of the world. To such a height did the inner dissensiona 
and the conflicts with the ^^gentiles” grow that they assumed 
the proportions of a civil war, and necessitated the calli^ 
out of the State militia. Defying the legal officers, Smith 
fortified the town and armed the saints, but finally luuT to 
succumb to superior numbers. Smith and Bigdon wem 
arrested and imprisoned on a charge of treason, murder, 
and felony, and their followers to me number of 15,000 
crossed over into Illinois and settled near Commero^ Han- 
cock county. Here they were shortly afterwards rejoined by 
Smith, who succeeded in eso^ing from prison, and, hanng 
obtaine<f a charter, they founded the city of Nauvoo. 8uim 
were the powers ^nt^ them by this charter as to render 
the city practically independent of the State Government, 
and to mve Smith all but unlimited civil power. B# 
organisea a military body ceiled the Nauvoo legion, of 
wUdi he constituted himself commander irith the title of 
lieutenant-neneral, while he was also president of^tha 
church and mayor of the city. On flth April 1841^1^ 
foundations of the new temple were laid, and the city 
continued to grow rapidly in prosperity and size. 

Smith’s vices were beginning to bemr trait Some veeia 
previously he had prevailed on several women to oohaliit 
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vMi Us^ iiid III iw4ir to pacify liU kwfd 
Hbc (djacmps of tiio aabilis lie had a reretation on 12th 
eJcljr 1843 eKpmuHf eetaWinhieg and approTU^ polygamy. 
Ihepodaiimoa it the new doetrine exoitea wido^ieaid 
indifciatioiiy lehieh found cpeeial enreciioa in the pagea 
of ^ Expoiiiar, a newtpaper publi^ed by an old fri^ 
of Smiti), one Dr Foater. Smith at once caoaed the jEr- 
poi^ pnating^effiea to be vaaad Vd Foster expetted^ on 
uHbieh the latter pixxmred a wanant the arrest of Smith, 

his brother Hynon, and sixteen others. Smith resisted ; 
the militia was called out ; the Mormons armed themselves; 
and a civil war seemed imminent, when the governor of 
the State persuaded Smith to surrender and stand his trial. 
Accordingly, on 27th June 1844 he and Hjnrum were 
imprison^ in Carthage jail ; but that same night a mob 
broke into the prison and s^ the two men d^. This 
shooting was the most fortunate thing that had ever 
happened to the Mormon cause, investing the murdered 
prudent with the halo of martyrdom, ana efhcing public 
recolleotion of his vices in the lustre of a glorious death. 
Of the oonf usion that followed Smith’s ** taking off ” Brigham 
Young profited by procuring his own election to the pre- 
sidency by the council of the twelve apostles,” — a position 
for wluch his splendid executive abilities well fitted him, 
as snbi^uent events abundantly proved. The following 
year witnessed what appeared to be the culmination of 
their misfortunes. The lemlature of Illinois repealed 
the charter of Nauvoo, and so critical did the situation 
become that the leaders resolved to emigrate imme- 
diately, and preparations were begun for a general exodus 
westward, ^rly in 1846 a large number of the body 
met at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and those who had stayed 
behind soon found cause to regret that they too had 
not left Nauvoo, as in the September of the same year 
that city was cannonaded, and the Mormons were driven 
out. Meanwhile pioneers had been despatched to the 
Ghpat Salt Lake valley, Utah, and, their report proving 
favourable, a large body of emigrants was marched with 
military discipline across the wilderness to the valley, 
where they immediately proceeded to found Salt Lake City, 
and where on 24th July 1647 they were joined by their 
chief, Brigham Young. In the May following the main 
body of the saints set out to rejoin Aeir brethren, and in 
the autumn of that year reached l^t Lake City. Large 
tracts of land were at once put under cultivation, a great 
city sprang up as by magic, and the untiring industry, 
energy, and zeal of the emigrants turned a barren wilder- 
ness into a fertile and blooming garden. An emigration 
fund was organized, missionaries were sent out, and soon 
settlers began to pour in from all quarters of the globe, 
paYtioularly from Great Britain, Sw^en and Norway, and 
in less numberl from Germany, Switzerland, and France. 
Strangely enough, and the fact deserves emphasis, Ireland 
has furnished few if any recruits to the cause of Mormon- 
ism. In March 1849 a convention was held at Salt Lake 
City, and a State was organized under the name of Deseret, 
manning the land of the honey-bee.” A legislature was 
also elected, and a constitution framed, which wail sent on 
to Washington. This Congress refused to recognize, and 
by way of compromise for declining to admit the proposed 
new State into the Union President Fillmore in 1850 
organized the country occupied by the Mormons into the 
Territory of Utah, with Brigham Young as governor. 
District judges were also appointed by the Federal Govern- 
ment ; hat in 1851, a few months after their appointment, 
they were forced to leave by the aggressive tactics of 
Yoiuig. Such bold defiance of the Fedml^Govemment 
could not be ignored ; Brigham was suspended from the 
goveroofiihipi, and Colonel Steptoe of the United Statee 
army appointed in his stead. The new governor, backed 
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salf irito mmeto Mtertog toBaH Lato eftir ntoto 
he withdrew hia troope to CUifornto tor dei toa etoar 
civil ofltoaia appointed by the United Stotea Oevaijneieiit 
at the same tone show any bolder frmto In Wmtwuf 
1856 a band of armed Mormons broke into toe eoerl^ 
room of the UnitedStates district jndga^ and fpioid Judge 
Drummond to adjourn his court rine die. Hk sazreader 
precipitated the flight of the other civil officerii and wito ’ 
the sola exception of the United States Indian agenttoegr^ 
withdrew from Salt Lake City. These facts led FMidiiai^ 
Buchanan to appoint a new governor in the person of 
Alfred Cumming, the superintendent of Indian adUm M 
the upper Missouri, who in 1857 went to Utahf aoeom^* 
panied by Judge ^kek of Indiana as chief justice, and 
by a force of 2500 soldiers. Enraged by tois aggrasirva 
action, toigham Young boldly call^ the sainta to arms. 
In Sq>tmnber the United States army reached Utah, but 
on 5th and 6th October a band of mounted Moiinona 
destroyed a number of its supply trains, and a few dgya 
later cut off 800 oxen from its rear and drove them into ’ 
Salt Lake City. The result was that the United Steitea 
army, now commanded by Colonel A. 8. Johnston, waa 
compelled — ^it being now mid-November — ^to go into winter 
quarters at Black’s Forks, near Fort Bridger. In ton 
same year a party of Mormons and Indians, Instigated 
and led by a Mormon bishop named John D. Les, attacked 
a train of 150 non-Mormon emigrants at Mountain Mea» 
dowB, near Utah, and massacred every soul. Oovsnior 
Cumming at once declared the Territory in a state of 
rebellion; but in the spring of 1858, through the inter- 
vention of Thomas L. Kane of Pennsylvania, armed with 
letters of authority from President Buchanan, the Mormons * 
were induced to submit to the Federal authority, and 
accepted a free offer of pardon made to them by the United 
States Government as the condition of their submission. 
Matters being thus settled, the Federal troops encamped 
on the western shore of Lidce Utah, some 40 miles from 
Salt Lake City, where they remained until withdrawn from 
the Territory in 1860. On the close of the American 
War a Fedeial governor was again appointed, and in 1871 
polygamy was declared to be a criminal offence, and Brigham 
Young was arrested. This action, however, on the part of 
the United States Government was merely spasmodic, and 
the Mormonscontinued to practise polygamy, and to increase 
in wealth and numbers until 29th August 1877, when 
Brigham Young died, leaving a fortune of |2, 000,006 
(£400,000) to 17 wives and 56 children. He was succeeded 
in office by John Taylor, an Englishman, althouj^ the 
actual leadership fell to George Q. Cannon, first coun- 
ftellor ” to the president, and one of the ablest men in the 
sect. The year 1877 was otherwise signalized in Mormon 
history by the trial, conviction, and execution of John D. 
Lee for the Mountain Valley massacre of 1857. Of late 
years ihe question of Mormonism has largely occupisd 
public attention. In 1873 Mr Frelingbuysen introduced 
a bill severely censuring polypimy, and declaring that toe 
wives of polygamists coula claun relief by action for divorce. 
In 1874 the committee of the House of Bepresentetlvse 
reported a bill which reduced Utah to the position of a 
province, placing the control of affairs in the hands of 
Federal officials, and practically abolishing polygamy* In 
the same year George Q. Cannon waa dected a ddegato 
from Utah, and though his dection was contested itnraa 
confirmed by the House of Bepresentatives. ndB deoisiottt 
however, was accompanied the passing of a resolnticm 
byayoteof 127 to 51, appointing a eouunittee of investiga*' 
tion into Ddsgato Oamon’s alle^ polygamy, -^-^tohavium* 
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it WM asserted, four wives. Lftter in the seme the 
Utah Judiciary Bill, attacking the very foundation of 
Mormonism, passed the House in spite of the eloquent 
opposition of Cannon. Other steps in the same direction 
have since been taken, and bills passed, having for their 
object the extirjmtion of polygamy, but all vdthout imme- 
diate and practical effect. It is, however, a question of 
time merely; polygamy is doomed. The secession, ^efly 
liecauso of his opposition to the practice, of Brigham 
Young’s son, a Christian preacher, and of a large body 
of other anti-polygamists who claim to be the true Latter- 
Day Saints, represents not an individual opinion but the 
deep-rooted conviction of a great party, and the day is not 
far distant when the Mormons who acknowledge John 
Taylor as chief prophet must consent to lop off polygamy 
or cease to exist as a corporate body of the United States. 
Already there are not wanting signs of approaching dis- 
solution, of which perhaps the most significant is the con- 
ference of the ‘‘Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ obLatter- 
Day Saints,’^ held on 6th April 1883, at Kirtland, Lake 
county, Ohio. This sect originated in 1851, seven years 
after the death of Joseph Smith, when several oflBcers of the 
church met and claira^ to have received a revelation from 
God, directing them to repudiate Brigham Young, as not 
being the divinely-appointed and legitimate successor of 
Joseph Smith, and as being the promulgator of such false 
doctrines as polygamy, Adam-Gk)d worship, and the right to 
shed the blood of apostates. Nothing of special importance 
occurred, however, until 1860, when Joseph Smith jun., 
the eldest son of the founder of the faith, became identi- 
fied with the Reorganized Church as its president. Since 
then the seceders have prosecuted missionary work through- 
out the United States, Great Britain, Canada, Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, Australi^ and the Society Islands, until their 
communicants are said to number over 27,000. Their 
headquarters are at Plano, Illinois, to which place they 
removed from Lainoni, Iowa, in 1881. The Reorganized 
Church holds that the legitimate successor to Joseph Smith 
was his eldest son, that the allegation that Smith intro- 
duced polygamy on the strength of divine revelation was 
an invention of Brigham Young, that the Utah Church 
has departed grievously from the faith and practices laid 
down in the Ji(pok of Mornvon and subsequent revelations 
to Joseph Smith, and that the Reorganized Church is the 
only true and lawful continuation of, and successor to, the 
original church, and as such is legally entitled to all that 
church’s property and rights. And it was to celebrate the 
decision of the United States Court of Ohio confirming 
this last claim, and vesting in them the right to the temple 
consecrated in Kirtland, Ohio, in 1836, and for nearly forty 
years disused owing to litigation, that the Reorganized 
Church met in that tem]>le on the 6th of Ai)ril 1883. 

Returning to the main body, it may be added that the 
population of Utah is 147,000, of whom 123,000 are 
Mormons ; but as the saints are scattered over the globe 
it is difficult to arrive at a just estimate of their complete 
numerical strength. In Idaho, Arizona, Washington, 
Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming they have of late years 
made great progress, and their number in the United 
States outside of U^ cannot fall much imder 27,000. 
In Europe they have also many adherents, and a careful 
Btudy, b^ed on recent official statistics, would ph?r.j their 
entire number at 213,000. 

OovernmtwL, — At the head of the body is a president, who pos- 
MMet tupreme authority, supported by two counsellors. These 
tliree«are supposed to be the successors of Peter, James, and John, 
and constitute what is known as the ** first presidency. ’* Then comes 
the “ jMtriarch,” whose chief duty is to bless and lay on hands, and 
aSta hitn the ''‘twelve amstles,'' forming a travelli^ high council, 
and receiving a salary of 91500 a year each. Of these the president 
la as one, and endowed with authority equal to ^e other 


eleven. Their duties are importuii They oidaimBll o^er offiowi^ 
elders, priests, teachers, and deaccms, lead all reUgioua meetingii 
and administer the rites of baption ^d aacnunent Fourth coma 
the seven presidents of the '‘sevenli^* each body comprising sevsniy 
elders ; there are eighty seventies in Utah, each of which hu seven 
presidents, and every seven one president These seventies nfil^ 
annual reports, and are the missionariea and propagandists of the 
body. Fifth come the *^high priests,” whose chief duty is to officiate 
in all the offices of the churcg in the absence of any higher autho- 
rities. After them comes the presiding bishop, who superintends 
the collection of tithes, which amount to $1, 100, 000 annually, 
church is made up of 23 stakes, each having a president, ana is 
divided into wards, which are subdivided into districts, each of 
which has a certain number of teachers, a meering-house, Sunday 
school, day school, and dramatic, debating, and literary societies. 

' Doctrine, — ^The Mormons no longer claim to be a Christian seot^ 
any more than do the Mohammedans. A system of polytheism has 
been grafted on the original creed, according to which there are 
grades among the gods, the place of Supreme Ruler of all beinff 
taken by the primeval Adam of Genesis, who is the deity highest 
in spiritual rank, while Christ, Mohamme^ Joseph Smith, and 
Brignam Young also partake of divinity. The business of these 
deities is the propagation of souls to people bodies begotten on 
earth, and the sexucS relation permeates every portion of the creed 
as thoroughly as it did that of ancient India or Egypt. The saints 
on leaving this world are deified, and their glory is in proportion 
to the number of their wives and children, — whence, the necessity 
and justification of polygamy, and the practice of having many 
wives sealed to one saint. Their disting uishing points of faith 
are : — religiously, a belief in a continual divine revelatipn through 
the inspired medium of the prophet at the head of the church p 
morally, -polygamy, though this is expressly condemned in the 
Bo(^ of JliormoTif and was grafted on the origmal faith by Smith ; 
and, socially, a complete hierarchical organization. They believe in 
the Bible as supplemented by the Book of Momion and the Book of 
Doctrine ; in the gift of prophecy, miracles, and casting out devils ; 
in the imminent approach of the end of the world ; in their own 
identity with the apocalyptic saints who shall reign with Christ in a 
temporal kingdom, either in Missouri or Utah ; in the literal 
resurrection of the body ; in absolute liberty of private judgment 
in religious matters ; and in the salvation of a man only if he bmieves 
in Christ’s atonement, repents, is baptized by immersion by a 
Christ-appointed apostle, and receives the laying on of hands for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost by duly authorized apostles. Among 
their minor rules as laid down in A IVord of WiMom, supposed to 
have been revealed to Joseph Smith, 27th February 1833, are thm 
recommendations : — that it is not good to drink wine or strong dri^ 
except at the Lord’s Supper (and even then it should be home-made 

K 'Wine), or to use hot drinks or tobacco, — the former being meant 
e washing of the body, and the latter for the healing of bruises 
and sick cattle ; man’s proper food is herbs and frui^ that for 
beasts and fowls, grain ; and, except in winter and in case of famine 
and severe cold, flesh should not be eaten by man. Infant baptism 
is also condemned, hut the children of the saints who have reached 
their eighth year should bo, baptized. The deceased, also, can be 
baptized by proxy, and in this way Washington, franklin, and 
others have been vicariously baptized into the church. 

See Book qfMormm(}%19)\ BoakqfDoetri'M and Covenants (1676); John Hyde 
Jun., MormonUm, its Leaders and Designs (1857) ; B. O Ferria. Utah and the 
Mormons (1854) ; N. W. Green. Mormonism G870) ; T. B. H. Stenhouae, Bookg 
Mountain Saints (1873) ; H. Mayhew, The Mormons ; Blder John Jaquea, Cote- 
ehim for Children (1877) ; John W. Gunniaon, MormonSt or Latter-Day Saints 
(1852) ; Hepworth Dixon, Spiritual Wives (1868) ; J. H. Beadle, Life in Utah 
(1870). (J.PR.^ 

MORNAY, Philippe db (1549-1623), Seigneur du Ples- 
sis-Marly, very generally known as Momay Du Plessis or 
Du Plessis-Mornay, one of the most distinguished members 
of the Protestant party in France, was born at Buhy in 
Normandy on 5th November 1549. As a younger son 
he was destined for the church, and with this view %as 
sent to the CoUdge de Lisieux in Paris, bnt in his eleventh 
year, along with the rest of his family, he abandoned 
Roman Catholicism, continuing, however, with zeal and 
success his studies not only in classical and general litera- 
ture but also in theology. In the autumn of 1567, on the 
outbreak of the second religious war, he joined the army 
of Cond6, but was prevent^ from taking an active part 
in the campaign by a fall from his horse, which broke liis 
leg. In the following year he went abroad, and, after 
spending the^ winter at Heidelberg, travelled extensivdy 
in Italy, Germany, the Low Countries, and England, 
learning the languages and acquiring the friendship ct 
many of the distingiushed men of all these countries. la 
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^Jiii6 1572 ho retoraed to France^ and had bogtui to ontor 
cpoa a diplomatic career (hie earliest extant “mdmoire,” 
kid hy Coligi^ before Charles IX., had reference to the 
hity of France to support the Low Countries in their 
|itggle for independence) when the St Bartholomew mas- 
Micre, from which he escaped with difficulty, compelled 
him to take refuge across the Channel There he rendered 
'raluable services to William ofeOrange, and also to the 
dtt^e of Alenyon-Anjou, as a semi-official political agent. 
Betnming to France at the instance of La Noue towards 
the end of 1573, he took part with various success in 
numerous military enterprises, and was made prisoner at 
Dormans in 1675 (10th October), but not having been re- 
cognized he got off for a small ransom. Shortly afterwards 
he married Charlotte Arbaleste at Sedan, and at her re- 
quest wrote as a bridal present the Ducours de la Vie et 
de la Mori (1576), which has been so often reprinted and 
translated. In 1577 Henry of Navarro made him a mem- 
ber of his council and sent him on a diplomatic mission to 
England, and during this visit, which lasted more than a 
year, he found time among his other pressing occupations 
to prepare for the press his Traite de ViJglise oh Von trade 
dea principafea qaestiona qui ont He muea mr ce point en 
nostre temps (1578), which at once became poimlar. From 
^uly 1578 till his return to France in 1582 ho was chiefly 
in the Low Countries, engaged in public business, and 
during this interval he wrote and published a considerable 
work in apologetical theology {Traite de la vHrite de la 
religion chrHienne contre Its AUvees^ JSpvcuriens^ Payens^ 
Juifs^ etc,, 1581). With the death of the duke of Anjou 
in 1684, by which Henry of Navarre was brought witlxin 
sight of the throne of France, the period of Mornay’s 
greatest political activity began; his inqKxrtance in the 
Huguenot counsels was further increased in 1588 by the 
death of the prince of Cond4, to whose influence he practi- 
cally succeeded. In April 1589 he was rewarded for the 
reconciliation of the two Henries with the governorship of 
^umur, and he took active part in many of the military 
operations that followed the assassination of Henry 111. 
in the following August. He was present at the siege of 
Dieppe, fought by the side of Henry r\^. at Ivry, and was 
one of the besiegers of Houen in 1591-92, until sent on a 
mission to the court of Elizabeth. ^A crisis in his political 
career was marked by Henry’s abjuration of Protest- 
antism in July 1593, which gifuiually led to Mornay’s 
withdrawal from the court. In this year it was that he 
founded the Protestant academy or university of Saumur, 
which had a distinguished history until its suppression by 
Louis Xiy. in 1683. In 1598 he published a work on 
which Jie had long been engaged, entitled De Vinstitutwn, 
mage, et doctrine du saint sacrement de V Encharistie en 
Vi!glise andenne. It having reached his ears that Cardinal 
Du Perron had alleged that of the (thousands of) citations 
in this controversial work he could point out five hundred 
that were falsified or misundersto^, he challenged his 
assailant to a public discussion. This was at last arranged 
foi by the g<^ offices of the king, and took place at 
Fontainebleau on 4th May 1600. Only nin^ pa^ges 
were discussed, but in each case thq decision, one is not 
surprised in the cLrcumstances to learn, went against the 
Protestant. Momay, from whom every indication of the 
particular passages to be impugned had been persistently 
withheld, vras forced by supervening illness to withdraw. 
Only once again did he appear at court, in 1607. He 
continued, however, to give his party the benefit of his 
counsel and active support to the end of his long and busy 
life. Eis last worl^ entitled MystAre dmiqmli, dest d 
dire, ThirUAre de la Papanti^ appeu^ in 1611. In 1618 
he was chosen a deputy to represent the French Protest- 
ants at the qmod of Dort Prohibited by Louis XIII. 
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from personally attending, he nevertheless eontritatett 
materi^y to the deliberations of that sssmubljr by written 
communications. In 1621 he was d^xrived of nis governor^ 
ship; and his death took place at Ia Forfit-sur-Mvre on 
11m November 1623. 

Two volumes of Memoires, from 1572' to 1589, appeared at tn 
For^t in 1624, and a continuation, in two volumes, at Amsterdam 
in 1652 ; a more complete edition {Memdrts^eorrespcrdi^^ d 
in twelve volumes, 8vo, was published at Paris in 1624-25. The 
ff^ter number of his works were translated into Kngllah during 
Eis lifetime. 

MORNY, Charles Augusts Louis Joseph, Duo m 
( 1811-1865), was the natural son of Hortense Beauha m d s , 
queen of Holland, and of the comte de Flahaut, a leading 
dandy of the period, and was thus brother to Napoleon 
III. The secret of his birth (23d October 1811) was care- 
fully kept ; he was acknowledged as son by the corate de 
Morny for a consideration, and was brought up by hie 
Internal giandmother, Madame de Souza, a ‘writer of 
society novels, and a womaxi of great wit and high breeding. 
As a boy of nineteen ho was declared after the revolution 
of 1830 a hero of July, and was entered at the staff oolleg|e. 
In 1832 he was gazetted sub-lieutenant, and served in 
Algeria as aide-de-camj) to General Oudinot ; he was pre- 
sent at Mascara and Constantine, and was made a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour. In 1838 he returned to Paris, 
and began his career as dandy and speculator. In the 
first capacity ho sot the fashions both of dress and manners 
to the young men of Paris, and conceived the idea of the 
modern society journal, and in the second established a 
manufactory of beetroot sugar at Clermont-Ferrand. This 
lost idea brought about his election for the department of 
the Puy-de-D5me. In the chamber he voted consistently 
with the ministers. The republic of 1848 marked the 
crisis in his fortunes, and by 1851 all his speculations had 
failed, and all his property was sold. In desperation he 
deteniiincd to play a part in politics, and was the heart 
and soul of the coup cVHat of Decemlior 1851. The success 
of the coup dVHat was certain, owing to the fear of the 
extreme republicans entertained by the great minority of 
the nation, and all that was needed was a head for intrigue 
and an utter absence of scruples to shed innocent blo^. 
Morny and St Arnaud fulfilled these requisites. Morny 
was on the day of the coup cVetat mode minister of the 
interior, but he had no taste for the drudgery of adminis- 
tration, and in January 1852 found an excuse for resigning 
on the question of the property of the Orleanist princes. 
The empire established, he was again able to begin specu- 
lating, and used both the money of the state and hie 
influence with his brother for the success of his schemes. 
He had boon in 1852 re-elected deputy for Clermcmt- 
Ferran(^ and was in 1854 elected president of the corpa 
legislatif, an office which he held for the rest of his life. 
This office in every way suited him ; he had large pay, 
and resided in a magnificent official residence, where he 
produced little plays to admiring audiences. The work 
was not hard, being chiefly to maintain the Government 
majority in a good humour by sumptuous entertainments, 
and to win over the Lilxerals by the same tactics. He still 
speculated in railways, pictures, mines, and even in a new 
watering-place, Deauville, and, being absolutely unscru- 
pulous and venal, amassed an immense fortune in spite 
of the utmost extravagance. In 1856 he was special 
ambassador at the coronation of Czar Alexander 11., when 
he spent immense sums, and married a wealthy Russian, 
Princess Troubetzkoy. In 1862 he 'was created a duke, 
and in 1865, after continuing to the last his career of dissi- 
pation, died of sheer anasmia from the measures he took 
to keep himself fit for yet further excesses. 

Of the due de Moray little good can be said either aa a statesman 
or a man* He looked upon everything from a purely selfidi poiat 
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^ vimr, wd w»M not Uve dei^ it; 

to peroeiTO th«t the empire reited on Oo pfoet^o i£ milat i u ne a 
frmoe not only in w hut in ^io^^d fn aatirt ^ tho 
to Mike Pnrii the eentre of ftehion for the whole dnBiea wo»i he 
knew he WM not only pleaamg hiiMelf but d^ng * 
empire. He wae e thorough man of the worlds and wM witty as 
enck but the wit docs not appear at ite br^teet in hia ntow# 
tmblished under the name of 8aint-Bemy, of which pe^^ the 
most readable is M. Cho/vifiewry re$tera ehez Uti, He had great 
influence ot-er the emperor, but could lay no claim to personal 
fldelit]^ as could his leas able but equally unscrupulous colleigue, 
M. de Poiulgny. 

For bie hfe conroltH. CastiUe, Af. d« JIfomy, 1860, and De la 

ilH^«f*ort’«ilijNilM9iMi08e6):alM>Alton4U)ee*iJlhReifes(18e8m 

Mter is skatebsd as the doc de Hoia m ▲. Dandet’s eovel Is AMob. 


MORO, Anom (c. 1512-1581), othery^ known as 
Sia Astrosty Mobb, an eminent portrait-painter, wae bom 
at UtMcht^ in 1512 according to some, but in 1525 
according to Van Mander in his If€t Leven der SchUders* 
He studied his art under Jan Schoorel ; and after making 
a {ffofessional visit to Italy he commenced to paint por- 
traits in the style of Hans Holbein. His rise to eminence 
was rapid. In 1552 he was invited to Madrid by the 
emperor Charles V. to execute a likeness of Prince Philip. 
Two years afterwards he was in London painting the 
portrait of Queen Mary. For this pkture an annual 
salary and, as some suppose, the honour of kni^thood 
were eonferrad upon him. He was also employed to 
sketch the likenesses of several of the Engjiah nobility. 
On the death of Mary in 1558 Moro retomed to Spai^ 
and lived there far two yean in great honour with l^ilip 
IL, executing, in addition to portraits, several copies after 
Titian. Having compromised himself with the Inquisition, 
he repaired to the Netherlands and was received into the 
service of the duke of Alva. His death took place at 
Antwerp about 1581. Among his figure-pictures Van 
Mander specifies the Circumcimon of Christ, executed 
for Antwerp cathedral, as one of the most notable. His 
portraits are full of i^viduaiity, and charatcterixed by 
and solid rendering of fie^ Several admirable 
examples are preserved in Madrid; among the rest the 
portrait of Queen Mary of England, which has been 
excellently etched by Mitios {UAf% 8th December 1878). 

Metro’s style,” says Stanley in his Dwtek umd Flemith 
P<u$Uer8, so much resembles that of Holbein as to fre- 
quently create a doubt to which of them a portrait is to 
it attributed ; but be is not so clear and delicate in his 
oolouriDg (perhaps from having painted so much in Spain) 
as that master.” 

MOROCCO, or Mabocoo, the term (comq)ted from the 
name of the city Marrikush) used in English to designate 
the Maghrib al-Al^ or extreme west of the Arabs, is the 
eountry at the north-western comer of the African cootiiient, 
with the Medhertaoean on the north and the Atlantic on the 


west. Its landward limits can only be vaguely defined. The 
eastern frontier towards Algeria, detenoSmed by the treaty 
of 1844, is a purely convention ime starting from the 
mouth of a small stream called the Skis and running across 
eeimtry in a g&amX south -south- east direction. The 
soolheam boundaries expand and contract aeoordiitg to the 
power and activity of the eentrai authorities. Behm and 
WitSBsr (1882), who include T^elt, Kcoatsa, Flgig^ Twat, 
Ottfica, Tidikelt, the plateau of Tedinaid, (Sec., ititiinste the 
total SfOa of the sultanate at 305,548 square miles; and 
wkidi is about twice the size of Algeria, or five times that 
of Engl a nd and Wales, may be taken as a maxinmm. The | 
aBUlMama of many of the tribes within this compass is j 
qOMtumahki smd intermittent Morocco is still the portioii 
^ Jlgrtkaca Alrica about which European informaticn is 
JwM dMiSlivi^ and the ordinary maps are composed to a 
laxM extent of moat unscientific material riked out by 
j n wWftm and eoqjactara Since the middle of the^ 
ftmm di afo i f yagmid deal hoii been dona m the way of 
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attahamlaan.. laainlw in lha V mifoi Mki mui sSanikia 
totluids ll^e rttlantifl the ittnaiitiy pf Ab gvm IfipiaiMBo 
cities of lianisrii Fen liakiim fMaMiiiaiiBlLafol 9fiiieiiaaik 
but«ren liM tMitsftwadiHk 

Boao tHMk titavirisil Igr FmopMim lor 
natter trf qaertMiiL 

amoe t£e {Hibliaktian of Mrtef bm Olp 

Bpaiid to Oi^ Bmadte (184044) iu>d of ViMMoAx- 
Domoulin 01x4 Knlxuet’s somfB fiW SUNde of iSa* 
miter to Algorkn frontier (1863.57) tho soomod n eo tet ' 
of ICotoeco hoe been known in detail lb tkeJjedMtat 


raneen it pewente for e ddstaaM of ekont 900 ndiot fk« 
mgged pr^e of tho Bif Idlk (etiU tiaai|>laml)t edddh 
genereifyend in HneBof diff bromst intanrale b|f oanoer 
sweqpeof aend 7 beedit but oooewrtnnHy opon lip aito btaX- 
tifid and fertile Tenq^i^ widi abundant enidenoo of ItateOn 
ooeupancy and tillage. About 8 miles waot at tke £fta 
liea tke uoutli of m great nrer Multlya ; and 10 taiiaa 
farther on, oppoa it e Ci^ del Ague (Baa Sidi BeeUr)^ ia 
a group of diy and banrn ialands kne^ as the Tiatarimiii, 
which fonn the best roadstead on the Bif eoaat^ Be- 


tween Foiat f^niviana and Melilla runs a kw and aandjr 
dune in front of a great aalt marsh, the Fnarto Nuete> <d 
the Sponhunta Melilla (MaUla) is a fortified town, held 
by the Spaniards since 1663, built on a rodqr peoiiiMdg 
a^ oonnacted by lines of mmpart with Fort Bosado on 
the he^dds behind Near the tillage of Aasiw is a wide 
open shore with the only sand-dunes on all tUs coast 
fine aennidrcular bay at Alhnoemaa is die aeawoid 
end of one of the nxot beautiful mlleyB in the Bif, dothad 
with verdare and dotted with hamleto. A Spanish jMtauiio 
occupies one of the larger of the Alhnecnuw islands (Al- 
Mazomna), which am identified with the Ad Sex lasmas 
of the itinetaricB. Another ^nnish to tt m i a ssowrn the 
rocky idand of San Antonio or PalioB do Yelex ; sad in 
the nJky off whidi it Ueo stood a town known to the 
Spaniards as Ydes de Oomera, to the Anabe an BfidU, wl||^ 
contimed to bea place of importance in the 16th eeatary. 
The 80 <alled Bay of Tetuan (TeMwin) — the town ia jnat 
▼ieiUe from the sea is little mom than the stni^tstmtah 
of const between Cape Mnzari on the south and Gape Nogto 
or Negrete on the north ; but tin prondnenoe of &eae two 
headlands givss it aq eypearanoe of depth. Ebsia Ospe 
Negro northwards to Oita, the moot notable object on 
the horizon is the snataut d Jebd Mttst, whkli, 
dtuated on the Strait of Oibroltar, toweia above ti» inter- 
vening hille. Oenta (Sedita), tha most inqwrtant and 
fionridiingof the I^Mniildisettieaasnta iaMoro^ coeopiee 
a peninsala, — the head, Ht. Adio, standing aboiit 4 adlaa 
out to atm, and the neck being low and narrow. It aMtks 
tiie eastom and of tbs strait. Westwards, tbs flsst psiat 
of intcreat ia agtan Jehal Mfist, tha Blephta of Straho^and 
tha Apes’ HiU of Bn^ish chixts ; the tmneatod t^ ia 
usnaily hid in doods. Abovt 20 miles faitber clong tke 
coast lies the Bi^ of Tangian (Ttegn)* by far the mtest 
harbour ia Moroeeo. West from Taagisn rons tho Jabal 
Kd>ir (830 feet at its Inghtat), the aeawMd oitrelliW of 
which foems the edebiatod the iMotttaNot 

angle of tho Ahioap eoattaeat, known to tho tawi enta os 
Aametasia or Ootss Pfomontorimn. The Uglnhsnw, tadit 
» 1864 at tbs cost of the aultatt of Moos^, end nndn- 
totatedatthojofaneKponssof Bngtaad, VoMMi, lltl^.nnd 
Spota, is the only one on Ae w e s tat u eoosi 

The Atlantio ooast of Moroeoo Is rsOMOlttdio tat Its 
Mgtthrilyand oanMaow; notndagb gtU at n oliOi M d ij 
estaaiy occaw thmogho^ itt Whole tanglh? fiio <Hpta ,i 

t The uuM J. ^re4 hem tke Anfitifie dtta Sad 
jSRMm the aekf l Ww sita g wsWISB fjt to e 

VmWt fiiWlWPw w ImiP 
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mn few and foi^the moet pert feebly marked. Soutli- 
ittrd from Cape Spertel the shore sinks iipidlj tOl it is 
krithin a few feet oi the eee-leveL In the low diff 
k forms eboot 4| miles from the lighthonse there is a 
quarry, whi& from remote annuity has yielded the 
aamP* mills used in the Tangiem district. A stretch of 
low marshy ground along the Tahaddart— the estuary of 
the W4di ^bfr (W. Mulmrhar) and W. al>Kharrdb — agrees 
irith Scylax’s Oulf of Cotes (Tisso^. Three or four miles 
Earthar south lie the ruins of the town of Nebrosh, built by 
Moors from Andalusia ; and 4 or 5 miles more bring us to 
Adli or Arzilla, the ancient Golonia Julia Oonstantia Zilis 
or Zeles. Since its bombardment by tlie Austrians in 1829 
it has been a wretched little pla^(^ with a mixed Moorish 
and Jewish population of al^ut 1200.^ For the next 16 
miles, between AsdU and Larash or EitAraish (q.v.) the 
coast has a tolerably bold background of hills, Jobel 8arsar 
near Fez forming an important landmark for the latter town, 
which, with its Phcsnician, Homan, and modiieval remains, 
is historically one of the most interesting places in Morocco. 
A line of radish clifGs about 300 feet high runs south 
for about 10 miles from the W. Aulkos, at whose month 
the town is built ; then the coast sinks till it reaches Miili 
Bd Selham, an eminence 220 feet high. Between Mdld 
Bd Selham (often wrongly called Old Mamura or Mannore) 
Ad a similar height crowned by the tomb of Sidi *Abd 
Allah Jelili lies the outlet of the Blue Lake (Marja Zarkd), 
10 or 12 miles long. Farther south, and separated from 
the sea by an unbroken line of rounded hills (230-260 
feet), is the much more extensive lagoon of Has al-Dura, 
which in the dry season becomes a series of marshy meres, 
but in the rainy season fills up and discharges into the 
Sebd. Eastward it is connected with the Mazjat al-Oharb, 
fed by the W. Meda. On the south side of the outlet of 
the &Bbd lies Ma*mdra, probably founded by *Abd al» 
Mumen, and originally named Mahdiya, after the Almohade 
Mahdi. Twenty miles farthert|ia the mouth of the Bd 
Babra]|« with its cluster of interesting towns: Bailee (Sdlit) 
on the north side, long famous for its piracies and still one 
of the most fanatical places in the empire, and on the south 
side New Sallee (Habdt) with its conspicuous tower of 
Hasan, and Shelia (Sella of Leo Africaaua) with its inter- 
esting ruins. Onward for 100 mUes to Point Azammur 
and the mouth of the Umm Rabi* river Ane of hills skirts 
the sea ; the shore is for the most jiart low, and, with the 
exception of capes at Fa^la (a sm^ village) and Ddr al- 
Bai<U or Casa Blanca, it runs in a straight tine west-south- 
west^ Casa Blanca, the ancient Anfd, once a fiourishing 
port,wras ruined by the Portuguese (1468) in revenge for 
its piracies. It is now a place of 4000 inhabitants, and 
has a thriving export trade in maize, beans, and wool, 
anA a European colony of about 100 persons. Azammur 
(that IS, in BerbV, “ The Olives,” viz., of the Sheikh Bd 
Shuaib), with 1000 inhabitants dependent on the shebbel 
isheries in the river, stands on an eminence about 1^ 
[niles from the sea on the south side of the Umm Rabf . 
The bay of Mazagan (Mdzighan), a few miles to the sout^ 
cur^ westward with a boldness of sweep unusual on this 
coast. The town of Mazagan was founded by thb Portu- 
gi:m in 1506, and held by them tiM 1769.^ About 8 
miles to the south and less than a mile inland lie the 
extensive ruins of lit, a town which proved a thorn in 
the side of the people o£ Mazagan till they sallied forth 

1 The shRttid ftorj that about the 9th eentury it vru an English 
poMiesioB haa Its root In the visits of the Normans to this quarter. 
Ihe modem town apnag fhm a fortress bniit to proteet the coast 
againet them (Doej, Jteeherohea, 8d ed., ii. 264 sq.). e 

* The Port u g uese settlers, who had to leave It when Don Jos4 decided 
oneonendering this last stronghold of his oonntryin Morocco, were after- 
wards sent to Brazil, where they founded Villa Nova de Mazagan. 
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and de8tr()3red it. At Oi^ Bbno (•# oaBed frott it» 
white clift) the eowt, whiA hnige^oia tt 0»p® 
again bends east to resume much the same genenu 
direction for 55 miles to Cape Ctotiii. On this 
the only point of interest is Wftlidfya, formerly AMHiiiit ; 
the excellent harbour praised by Ed^ is formed im 
extensive lagoon, and M. Tissot thinks that by R iHw 
dredging the place would again become the safest shifh 
ping station on the whole Morocco seaboard.® Beyond 
Cape Cantin (300 feet high) the coast becomes bolder and 
more irregular, especially after the mouth of the Teostft is 
passed. About 18 miles farther lies Saffi (AsflL ‘‘by to 
the most picturesque spot on the west coast,” with the high 
walls and square towers of its Portuguese for t ifica t ions 
shown to advantage by the ruggedness of the site. South 
of MoQADOR(^.i».),and onwards beyond the limitsof Morocco, 
the coast, becoming ever more and more inaccessible and 
dangerous in winter, is emphatically known as the Iron 
Coast. From Cai)e Sim or Ossim (^Ras Tagriwalt), 10 miim 
south' of Mogador, the direction is due south to Cape Oil 
(Igir Ufrani), the termination of Jebel Ida u Tanan (Rabbi 
Manloch^), the last spur of the Atlas proper. Roundmg 
this headland we reach Agadir (Agadir *n Igir), the &nta 
Cruz Major or Santa Cruz de Berberia of the Spaniards, 
formerly known as the Gate of the Soudan.^ It is a little 
town with white battlements three-quarters of a mile in 
circumference, on a steep eminence 600 feet high. In 
the 15th century it was seized by the Portup^uese, and 
Don Manuel caused it to be fortified; but in 1536 it 
was captured by Muley (MaulAl) Allied al-Hasan. Its 
merchants were removed to Mogador in 1773, At the 
mouth of the Site Leo places three little towns called Messa 
(Mdssa), with a mosque popularly reputed the scene of 
Jonah’s restoration to terra firrm. The port of this name,® 
regularly visited by the Genoese traders in the 16th centuiy, 
who exported skins, gum, wax, gold, and indigo, is no douU 
at the mouth of the W. M&ssa, 20 miles farther south.® 
Ifni, situated in 29* 23’ N. lat., and Sidi Worzek, the Cape 
Non ^ of the Portuguese, are the only points calling for 
notice till the better known Cape Nun is reached, whicn lies 
5 or 6 miles north of the W. Der'a. With the Der'a the 
Sahara may be said to begin. 

On most maps the interior of Morocco is represented as 
extremely mountainous ; but, while it is traveri^ from east 
to west by more than one strongly-defined range, the greater 
part of the surface is really occupied by undulating steppe- 
like tracts diversified by low hills. The backbone of ^e 
country is the Great Atlas (Daran of the Berbers).* At 
its western extremity the range averages from 4000 to 
5000 feet in height ; after a slight falling off for a few 
miles it rises till it attains an elevation of 10,000 feet ; 
beyond the pass (about 60 miles from the sea) whidi leads 
from Morocco to Tirtidant the summits seem to be between 
11,000 and 1 1,500 feet ; about 40 miles farther east there 
is a second pass at an altitude of about 7000 feet ; and 
beyond that the main ridge continues 30 miles at a heiyght 
of about 12,000 feet, with a few peaks readung to 13,000 
or 13,500 feet. Snow lies on some of the summits as late 

• BuU. de la Soc. de Ohar , Pkriz, 1875. 

^ This must not be conionuded with SauU Qns de Mar Feqacitei 
a post established in 1476 somewhere on this coast % Barrera, lord 
of the Canary Islands, and in ttodem times the eitijeet cf meh geo- 
grspliieal disputation. After obtaining pem iaalen ti lloiiagy to 
site the Spanish Oovennnatit was unable W Uentify it. 

• See Valentin Ferdinand, Beachreibwng Weal A/Hka'a dtob Of 
the Acad, of Munich, 8d Class, pt. vill. ). 

• Ta*k4W, Beaor. p. 126 ; Bial. eka Bertirea, ft 376. 

I No, Non, Nor, Naan, Nio, an aaaoag to virieae rreiWap It 
I was another Cape Non to the sooth of Cape B^or wtoh leena te 
have given rise to the proverl^ Quam paaar o cabo de Nda on iartmam 
I ott fide. See BU. de la Soc, Qeogr,^ p. 816, MadriA 1860, 

1 • Pliny eays to natives caUed the Atlas "l>ythi.»* 
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as June, but it is probable that none of them retain it 
throughout the year. • Taken as a whole, the Atlas has a 
mean elevation higher than that of any other range of 
equal length in Europe or in the African and Asiatic 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean, From the 
lowlands to the north it has a very fine appearance, rising, 
as it seems, in stee]) and almost abrupt ascent, though the 
real distance from foot to summit is a slope of 15 milea 
(compare the panorama prefixed to Hooker and Hall’s 
Mcrrocci^, 

What is the culminating point of the range is ouite unknown; the 
Miltsin peak has no claim to that distinction. The English embassy 
of 1829*1830 advanced up the northern slope only a little beyond 
Tasscremut (3534 feet), and Davidson in 1836 merely reached the 
town, and then turned westwards. From Tasseremut eastwards the 
range is altogether unexplored for 200 miles till wo come to the 
loute followed by Ahmed b. Hasan al-Mtiivi (1789), Caillie (1827), 
and Rohlfs (1863). The English expedition of 1871 (Hooker and 
Ball, &c.), besides visiting Tasseremut, went up the Urika valley to 
a height of 4000 feet, up the Ait Mesan valley to the Tagherot j)a.Hs 
^11, 184), and ui> the Amsziz valley to the summit of ,lebel Tozah 
(11,972 feet). In the Tagherot mss ^Ir Maw Mas the only one of 
the party who reached the watershed ; but from Jebel Tezah a ^ood 
view was obtained southward across the gi'eat valley of the Sus to 
the Anti-Atlas, which aj)iK*ared to be from 9000 to 10,000 feet high. 
In 1880 Dr benz cjossed the range by the ordinary I’oute from 
Morocco t o Tarudan t. ‘ ‘ First, ” he says, “ is a chain of comparatively 
low and flat hills consisting of Cretaceous and Tertiary rocks ; then 
foUow's a plateau with ranges of red, probably Triassic, sandstone ; 
and Anally come the higher and steeper peaks of clay slate wdth 
great metalliferous deposits. The ])a88 where the descent towards 
Siis begins is called Bibauau, and lies 4000 feet above the sea. The 
route dow’ii to ‘ Emnislah ’ is steep, difficult, and at times dangerous. ’* 
As to tin* relation of the Anti- Atlas to the Atlas proper at its 
western end nothing certain is known. 

All the principal rivers of Morocco take their rise in the 
Atlas mountains, and the headwaters of the Muldya, the 
Sebd, the Umm Eabf*, the Der*a, and the Zfz are all to 
be placed in that part of the range which lies between 
32® 20' and 32® 30' N. lat., and between 3® 30' and 5® W. 
long. In almost every instance the summer current is 
comparatively feeble, but the wide beds and often high 
steep hanks are sufficient of themselves to show the change 
produced by the rains of winter and the thaws of spring. 
The Muluya (Mulucha and Malva of Pliny, tkc.) is mainly 
interesting as the river which the French have long wished 
to make the western boundary of Algeria. Its course is 
almost entirely unexplored. About 34° 20' N. lat. Captain 
Col vile found it some 200 yards wide but quite shallow ; 
about 25 miles east of its source where it is crossed by the 
rf)Ute to Zlz it is already a powerful stream with a deep 
bed cut in the granite rock, and shortly afterwards it is 
joined by the W. Sgimmel, a still larger affluent (Bohlfs). 
Of the lesser streams which flow into the Mediterranean it 
is enough to mention the W. Martil or Martin (otherwise 
W. M Sfiha, W Has, W. Mejeksa), which falls into the 
Bay of Tetuan, and is identified with the Tamuda of 
Pliny and Thaluda of Ptolemy. On the Atlantic seaboard 
north of the Sebii there are a number of comparatively small 
streams, the chief of which is the very winding W. Aulkos 
or Lokkos, with several tributaries. If Henou’s statement 
that the Sebii (the Subur inagnificus et navignhilu of Pliny) 
had a course not much inferior to that of the Seine be 
somewhat of an exaggeration, it may at least be compared 
to the Thames in length and width, though not in steadiness 
and depth of current. At Meshra'at al-Ksiri, about 70 
miles from its mouth, it is about 10 feet deep in the month 
of May and more than 460 feet wide ; and, though its 
banks are 21 feet high, extensive inundations occur from 
time to time. The tide ascends as far as Al-Kantera, 15 
miles above Ma'miira, and steam barges with a small draught 
of water could make their way to the ford just mentioned, 
and possibly even as far as Fez (Trotter). Affluents of the 
Sebd are W Mikkes and W. AJ-Hedem (90 miles long). 


The swift and muddy current of W, iieht usually loses 
itself in a swamp before it reaches tbe main stream. Tke 
impetuous Umm BabT, with a rocky bed and manj 
rapids, is perhaps as large as the SebA ; but as there ai% 
no important cities in the country through which it ^ows 
its course is not so well known. W. al-Abiad, W. al-Akdur, 
and W. Tessaut seem to be the principal affluents. This 
last is separated by about 10 miles only from the valley 
of the Tenslft, the river which flows to the north of the^ 
city of Morocco; and, by the W. Neffs, the Asif jil-Mil 
(Asif is Berber for “river”), the W. Usbi, and other smaller 
tributaries, receives the waters of about 180 miles of the 
Atlas range. The valley between the Atlas and the Anti- 
Atlas is traversed by the W. Siis, whose ever-flowing streanj, 
is sufficient to turn the whole district into a garden. Tha 
Mdssa or W. al-Ghds (Wholgras of Davidson, Oued Ouel 
R’as of Delajiorte), though its headwaters drain only one or 
two of the lesser valleys at the south-west end of the Anti- * 
Atlas, is “about 50 yards from bank to bank at the mouth, 
with a depth at high water and in the proper channel of 
something over a fathom.” Farther south is the Assaka 
or W. ahAksA, long known to European geographers by the 
name of W. Nun ; and finally the famous W. Der*a is 
reached, wliich in length of course exceeds all the rivers of 
Morocco, but, except in spring when the snows are melting 
in the highlands, remains throughout all its lower reachJfes 
a dry sandy channel, hardly noticed by the traveller in the 
surrounding desert. In the ujqier valleys, on the contrary, 
innumerable streams from the south side of the main chain 
of the Atlas, the W. Dades from the east, and the Asif 
Marghen, W. al-Molah, or Warzazet from the west, flow 
through populous and fertile valleys, and uniting to form 
the Der*a cut their way southward through a gorge in the 
Jebel {Joghdr, which, as the name implies, is a lower range 
running parallel to the Atlas proper. For the next 130 
miles the noble stream bolds south-south-east, drained at 
every step by the irrigation canals which turn this region 
into a green oasis, till at last its dwindling current bends- 
westward to the sebkha (salt marsh) of Debiaya. For a 
few weeks once a year the thaw-floods fill this shallow but 
extensive basin and rush onwards to the Atlantic ; but in 
summer it dries uj), and, like the bed of the river for some 
distance below, is covered with flourishing crops. From 
the south of the Atlas still farther east descend a number 
of other streams, the W. Ziz (with its tributaries the W. 
Todgha and W. Gheris), the W. Ghir, the W. Kenatsa, &c.,. 
which, after watering the oases of Medghara, Tdfllelt 
(SijilmAsa), Kenatsa, (kc., lose themselves in the sands of 
the Sahara.^ Besides the lakes and lagoons of the coast 
district already mentioned, there are several others, such aa 
the Daya Sidi Ali Mohammed, which Rohlfs passed near 
the summit of the Atlas, but they do not form a feature of 
the country. The eastern frontier runs across the great 
Western Shat^ and south from that point lies the extensive 
Sebkha Tighri. 

According to Dr licnz, in his geological map of West Africa (1882)> 
the stretch of country in the vicinity of Ceuta and Tetuan is Ju- 
rassic ; modem Tertiary and Eocene rocks cover all the rest cf the 
groat uoijhera promontory for some distance south of Wazan, and 
extend in an irregular belt from the neighbourhood of Fez south- 
west to the province of AMa ; between these two areas there lies a 
district of Cretaceous formations which extends to the Atlantic, and 
skirts the whole African coast from Larash as far south as Cape Blanc 
(700 miles south of the Der’a) ; nearly all the rest of the north- 
western slope of the country is occupied by alluvium. The west- 
ward portion of the Atlas shows a belt of Cretaceous rocks, a broader 
Jurassic belt, and one still broader of Red Sandstone, porphyrites 
and porphyritic tufis forming the backbone of the ridge. From 
Tanidant eastward runs a strip of clay slates, possibly of Cwbon- 
i{3rous origin, and from Anti-Atlas in the west and Figig in the 

^ See Castries on the “Oued Dra4*’ in BuU» de la Soc, de Gfogr.p 
1880. 
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Devonian rocks stretch for hundreds of miles into tlie Saliara. 
The plain around the city of Morocco has a shect-like covering of 
tufaceous crust rising over hill and valley and following all the 
undulations of the ground, the result probably of the intense h«it 
of rile sun rapidly drawing up water charged with soluble carbonate 
otHne from the calcareous strata, and drying it layer by layer on 
the surface till an accumulation several feet tiuck has iH^en pro^lueeil 
(Maw). This crust is extensively burned for lime, and it forms a 
natural strong roof for the mataniores 4 )r uuderg!*ouiid cellars which 
the Moors excavate in the soft strata beneatli. An enormous 
dep^it of boulders occurs in the lateral valleys and along the 
escarpment of the Atlas, and the opinion that these are the ])ro- 
ducts of remote glacial action is 8Uj»iM)rted by the existence of true 
moraines in the upper part of the glens. All along the west coast 
there are indie.<itions of an elevation of the land in the Hha]>o of 
raised beaches, at Tangiers 40, at tlie south of CajK* Sjiartel M), at 
Mogajor 00 or 70 feet high ; but a number of other tacts scorn to 
show that at present a process of subsitlciice is in progress. ^ 

That mineral deposits of gi’cat value exist in Moiocco there is 
little doubt. At Jelwjl lladid ortho Iron Mountain, the heights 
to the north of Moga<lor, old scorin' are found. In the Hcni Ma<lan 
hills near Tetuau arc mines, closetl, it is siiid, by the sultan ’AImI 
al-ltahman ; but whether they furnished copper or lead authorities 
dilFor. On the road to Kcnatsa, Rolilfs saw lead and antiinoiiy 
worked by the Hem' Sit he. Antimony especially seems to be abun- 
dant to the. south of tile Atlas ; Hohlfs found it in a very pure 
state iitiar Tesua, and Dr Allen (whose account was not ]aiblislicd 
when this arti<'le was written) informed the writer that he saw 
splendid veins of it north of the Der’a. That gold mines existed 
in Si'is was long susneeted ; (latell proved if. Rock-salt occurs in 
♦he mountains nortli of Fez, in the valley of the \V. .Marti!., and 
probably in .lelml Zarhuii. In several places, as in tlie route from 
l^lli to Morocco, are lirine lakes, from which the salt is eolleetc»l 
and exported as far as (lent ml Africa. 

The gtmeral as^ieet of the lowlands of Morocco varies so much 
aei'ording to the season of the year that, while one strang»'r finds 
it arid and sunburnt and monotonous, another is delighled with the 
richness of its vegetation ami the hriglit variety of its eolours. 
In some of the Atlas valleys tlu're is a wealth of timber, enormous 
conifers, 10 to 12 left in girth of stem, oak.s, A:c hut the grealer 
j)art of the eoiiiitry has been cleared of e\ei y \estige of woodlaml, 
and eonseipieutly depends for its appearance on herhagi*, hrusli- 
W'ood, and the lesser fruit-trees, (hiltivatiou is confined to sncli 
comparatively narrow limits that the natural flora lias full scope 
for its developiiieiit. Cowman, writing more immedi.ifidy of the 
fOi||itry betw'oen Morocco and Mogador, speaks of “drifts of as- 
phodel, white lilies, lilue convolvuli, wdiite broom llowcr.s, tliyme 
and lavender, borage, marigold, piirj'le tliistles, eolos.sal <laisies 
and pop])ies ami llaptain Troffer tells liow' for miles the umlii- 
lating plateau of Kasr Feraun was literally covered with wild 
flowers, who.se varietl colours, and tlie [>aitiality with wliich each 
species eon tim'd itself to certain grouml, g.'ive to the laiidseape a 
brilliant and mo.st uni(|ue appearance.. D^rk-ldue, sellow, and red 

iris, marigold, and poppy — occurred in pafehes an acre in si/i- ; 
farther on whole hills and valleys wiiie of a delicate hliic tiiil 
from convolvulus and liorage. At times the traveller’s tent is 
)itcho<l on a carpet of mignonette, at times on a earjict of jHirjih' 
mgloss. In the i-ouritry of the Heni Ibusaii s(|uills are .so abumlant 
that the fibres of the Imlhs are used in.stead of hair in making tent- 
cloth ; and in the north of Ksar al-Kelu’r the moors are eoveiaMl for 
miles with a beautiful w’hite lieather. From sueh gorgeous eom- 
biiiatioiis of <*o]our one can well imagine th.it tlie Moors ilrew the 
inspiration of their ehroinatic art ; hut tin* se.a.son of lloral splen- 
dour is brief, and wilder the hot African .sun everything .soon sinks 
into the monotony of straw. 

The botany of Moioeeo has been exjdori'd by Pakansa (1807), 
Hooker, Hall, and Maw^ (1871), Rein and Fritscli (187.4), Ibrahim 
Ammeriht (a Herher collector, 1874-0), the Rahhi Mardocliee Ahi 
Scrur (1872-3) ; and tlic results liave been sysfemutically a’raiige^l 
in Cossou’s Coinjirndiam FLorm Aflunticar. : on Flore drs Flats har- 
bareSqiies (P.'iris, 1881, &(•.). From the jiresenee of a lar^e piopoi- 
tion of plants of central and nortliern Europe (none of the northein 
plants, liowever, being of alinne or arctic type) and flie ahseiiee of 
southern types charaeteristie of the suh-trojiical zone Hall eoneludes 
that “the mountain flora of Morocco is a .soutlnTii e.xfen.sioii of 
the European te.mperafe flora, with little or no admixture of ex- 
traneous elements, but so long Isolated from the neighbouring 
regions that a considerable number of new specific types have been 
developed.”* Of the individual plants none are more reimirkablo 
than tne 'a.r6,r ami the argan. Tne former {(lallitrtH qnadrivahris^ 
Thiifa articulata of Shaw') is a cypress-like tree that glows on tlie 
Atli both in Morocco and Algeria. It furnishes sandarach ; 

1 See Mourlon In BvH. 7ie CAoad Roy. dr Helgiqtif, vol. xxx., 1S70 ; CiM^uand, 
JBttZl. dr la ^oc. dr France^ Iv. ; and eap^ially Maw’s pajHir appended 
to Hooker and Ball's Morocco. 

* Rohlfs says larches, but there la strong reason to doubt this. 

» Compare Drude, ** noristische Erforaenung Nord-Afrika’s ” in Pd€rmann*t 
UitUuihingm, 1882 . 
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and its beautiful and enduring timber has been identified with the 
altTcc with w^hich the Cordova cathedral (moequo) was roofed, and 
with the citron-wood of the ancient Romans The argan {Argania 
Sidcroxylon) is confined even in MoroiJco to a tract of country extend- 
ing only about 150 miles along the coast, from the river Tensift 
almost to the river Siis, and about 30 miles in breadth ; and it is 
found nowliero else in the world. A gnarled trunk and wide* 
spreading contorted thorny branches give it a striking appearance. 
Ijarge sju'i'iinens have a height of from 20 to 30 feet, and a girth of 
25 w 20 feet. The fruit, wiiieli ripens between May and August, is 
an olive-looking nut, greedily witeii by camels, mules, goats, sheep, 
and horned e4ittle (but not by hoi-ses) for the sake of the fleshy 
iieriearp, and eriished by the natives to extract the oil from the 
kernel. Though “ its strong and fulsonie savour ” renders it nauseous 
to the Eiiro]>eaii pilate, this oil is largely used in the cookery of 
southern Morocco. The prickly pear forms one of tlie features 
of the lamlseapi' from the coast up to the slopes of the mountains, 
'file cork tree, common in the time of Addison, has lost ground 
enornioiisly, though it jirobably forms the staple of the Ma'mura 
foiest, which extends for some 20 miles between the Hd Kakrak 
and the Sebu. Though not so widespread as in Algeria or some 
districts of southern Europe, the palmetto is often locally very 
abundant, t^itroms, Icuions, limes (sweet ami sour), shaddocks, 
innlberrie.s, walnuts, and eliestnnts aro common in many parts. 
Ti'tuaii is famous for oranges, Meknes for ((iiiiiecs, Jdoro<*eo for 
poinegranati's, Fez for figs, Tafilelt and Akka tor dates, Sus for 
almonds, Diikalla for melons, Tagodast, Edantenun, and Rabat for 
grape.s, and T.lruilant for olives (t’owaii). The grajie is extensively 
cultivated : the .lews niaiiiifaetnre ermle hut palatable wines. 
Sugar, once grown in Sus, to .siipiily the deinands of the whole of 
Mmoii'o, lias (lisappe.ired. Hotli hemp and tobacco ariMUiltivated 
umler the n'stri< tions of an imperial monopoly,— the former (of 
prime quality) being largely used as iiashi.sn, the latter, though 
never smoked, us smill Hailey is tlie most usual eereal ; but 
exei'llent crops of wlieat, mai/e, millet, ryi*, lieaiis, pease, ehiek-jieas, 
and t.iiiary seed are also obtained. j*otatoe.s are eoiniiig into 
lav our in eerlain (list rii t.s. 

It is still true, as in ihe time of Addison, that tbi^ Moors “seldom 
reap more than will bring the year about,” ami the fttilun3 of a 
single harvest causes iiievitahle ilearlh. ('aplaiii (*ul vile calculates 
that not iiiort^ than a hundredth )iart of the uvabable land is eulti- 
valeil at all ; and the cultivated ])orti()n possesseil by each tribe is 
div ided into thii'c jiart.s, one only of w liieli is sown each year. With 
a plough of tho most primitive description the Moorish ])easant 
seareely seratelies tlie surface of the .soil ; and his harrow is a few 
hranehesof trees weighted vvitli heavy stones. The corn iseiitelo8«* 
to the ear with shoit curved knives, ami the straw left Htandina. 
Dmlerground granaries or nintamoies \uui{mtira) are eonstnietea, 
Hoinetimes eapahle of holding 2000 quarters; they preserve their 
eunteiits ill good eomlition for many a ears. 

There is ahiindant space in the count ry for wild animals, even of 
tlie huger kind ; hut lliealiseiiee of woodland keejis them in chei'k. 
Hesides the lion, which exists only in very limited numhers, and, 
aeeording to local jiroverhs, with diniinisheil courage, the spotted 

1 leop.iid, the iiMciia, jackal, lynx, fox, and wihl laiar are the 

most impoiiaiit. Tlie or wild slieeji is found in tho more 

imu'eessilde parts of the Atlas. Ihihhils swarm in the country to 
the north of the Hu Rakrak, and sinee 1870 they have crossed this, 
which n.seil to he their southern limit. A kind of ground-squirrel, 
the occurs in the southern j)rovinecH. Monkeys of tho same 

Hpe<'ies as thos<‘ of (lihraltar freijuent the neighbourliood of .Jebel 
Mh.s.'i or Ajies’ Hill, d'he list of the ordinary wild birds includes 
blaekhirds, gfddliiiehes, liniii'ls, greenlinelH s, robins, wagtails, 
skylarks, and crested larks, as well as turtle-doves, nightingales, 
and Jiiys. The house spiirrovv is not loiind ; between Morocco and 
Mogador its place is taki'ii by a he.iiiliful bird {FnihenTui atrLulata)^ 
locally called hihih^ or “the doi'tor ” (Leared). The .stranger is 
stnu'k by tin* iinineiiso varii'ty and number of hawks, and still more 
by the ianiiliar terms on which tiny build their nests in the walls 
ami rocks along witli blue rock-pigeons and stallings. All through 
the eoiinlry the red-leggod jiaitiidge is the main resource of the 
sportsman, thoiigli lie may also hag other varieties of partridge, 
bu.stardvS, .and ducks and other w.itei-fowl. Along the coasts there 
is no luck of gulls, whinihrel, oyster-catchers, &,e. Every town has 
its colony of stoi ks. Eizanls, chameleons, tortoises, and frogs are 
familiar objects; it is from Morocco that the small tortoises hawked 
about the streets of London are usually obtainwi. The profusion 
of ins«'('t-life is one of the plagues of the eountty in the eyes of 
the Eucojiean ; and even the Moor, who has got reconciled to Ids 
iiio.squitocs and fleas, considers the locust one of bis deadliest 
enemies. 

The camel the great beast of burden in Morocco, though asses 
and mules are also employed. Tlie horse, never reduced to such 
base uses, is usually a sturdy little animal, but far below the 
ancient reputation of the Barbary steed. Hough ly broken when 
young, his mouth is soon spoiled by barbarous bits, and his feet 
by square shoes. The finest animals aro said to be bred in Shiadma 
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and Abda. In form and size tho mules are much suprior, and 
they usually fetcli two or three times tho price. The horned 
cattle arc not unlike Aldonioys ; and the sheep, for tho improve- 
ment of which nothing is done, liave spiral horns (not unfrequently 
four), rounded fortdiesds, and Jong fine wool. Domestic fowls are 
kept* in great miujl Kirs ; they are of tho Simnish ty]»e, small and 

prolific. , rr. « 

The inackercl fishery oft' the coast at Casa Blanca and Tangiers 
attracts fislicrs from S 2 )ain, Bortugal, and other jKirts of Europe. 
Occasionallv a small shoal may be found as far south as Mogador. 
Soles, turbiil, bream, bass, conger eel, and mullet are common along 
the cojist, ami a large fish called the asIi}iL8ah (rough scaled and 
resembling a cod). Lobsters and crayfish swarm in the rocky 
idaccs, but the natives have no 2 >ro})er method of catching them. 
The tunny, julchard, and sardine, and a kind of shad known as the 
“Mogador nerring,” all piovc at times of practical im 2 >ortance. 
“The cAtchiug of tlie shfbhd or Barbary salmon, a species of shad, 
is a great industry on all the ]»rincipal 7 ivcrs of the coast, and vast 
numbers of the fish, which are often from to Ifi pounds in weight, 
are dritid and sfilted.” They as(‘end from the se^i in .spring. Bar- 
bels and a few other small fish swarm in the streams, but for the 
angler there is little real sport. ^ 

Of the ]»oj)ulation of Morocco only the vaguest estimate is pos- 
.sible. Bchm and Wagner give 6,410,000 — ]»robably too high a 
number. Ethnograjdiically it comsists of three main elements — 
BcvIkts or Shelluh, Arabs, and Jews — with a large infusion of Negro 
blood, and a .sjirinkling of Negi'o individuals. A distinction is 
sometimes dr.swn between the country Arab and the city “Moor," 
as he is called par cxccllmiir ; but the ditferenee between tliem is 
one not so mindi of race (tbougli the “ Moor ” has ])r<Tbably absorbed 
a griviter variety of beterogeiiemis elements) as of method of life, 
and the superficial physical results of the same. The Berbers arc 
the original oeeupaiits of tlie country (as may be proved by the 
ancient W’ords preserved by classical w'riters), and tiicy still form 
not oidy the mo.st numerous but the most industrious and civilizable 
section of the ]7eople. While tlie Amb is still by preference a dweller 
in tents the Berlier for the most part builds liimself houses of stone 
or clay. On the whole, the Arabs are predominant in the lowlands 
and the Berlwrs in the liilly districts and mountains. 

(Ircatly corrupted, even in the time of Ibn Khaldun, the Arabic 
of Moroeeo has now, with the complete decay of literature, reached 
a state of extreme degradation. Of the ScLilha dialects very little 
is known, but everything goes to jirove their general philological 
agreement with the ])etter-inve.sti^ted representative of the Ber- 
ber. The Jews are the great eommereial class in the community. 
They are usually said to number about 150,000 to 200,000, biit 
Rohlfs {Petennann's Mittk.y 1883) shows reason to sujipose that 
they do not exceed 62,800. Having come largely from Siiain, they 
still u.se among themselves a eorrujit Spanish. - 

That at one time Morocco ns as a much more jiopulous country is 
evident from tlie dcscrijition of Leo Africaiius, though even in his 
time the numlier of ruined or decaying towns was very great. 
Besiiles Tangiers, Larash, Sallee, and the other places on tlie coa.st 
already described, there are only a few large cities in the country. 
Four of these— Fez {q.r.), Mtkiics or Mequinez ((/.r.), Wazan, and 
Teza — are in tlie basin of the Sebu. On the Zarlniu range, north 
•f Meknes,lies t he town of Mulcy Edns or Zarhuii, wliich no Christian 
is allowed to enter, tliougli in 1801 Jackson did manage to pay a 
hurried visit. According to Captain Trotter, wdio got svithiu three- 
quarters of a mile, it is a place of ajiparently 1500 to 2000 iiihahitarits, 
comiiact, and with several large buildings. Wazan (Rolilfs’s Wesau) is 
jHir excellence a sacred city, being the seat of a sherif, whose inihienee 
is even more widely acknowledged than that of tlie sultan. It was 
probably raised from a mere village by Miiley 'Abd Allah al-Shciif 
[ob. 1675). At present it is oTie of the, eleaiie.st and bc.st-kejit jdaees 
in the empire. J e/a (Tiiza) is a considerable trading centre on the 
route between Fez and tlie Algerian front i<T. Ijco, Ali Bey, and 
Rohlfs agree in describing it as a place of gicat beauty, embowered 
in orchards, and the liomses give evidence of wealtli. Thepojmlation, 
in liPo’s time 20,000, is now 5000, of whom 800 are Jews. About 
120 miles east of Teza, and only 10 from the frontier, is AVajda 
(Ouclida of the French), ( lean and neat, in the midst of an orange 
grove. The only otlier inland town of imi>ortaiice is Kasr al-Kebi'r 
(see Alcazaii KEitin), the Oppidum Novum of the Romans, wliicli, 
fxcept on market-days, wears a look of great decay. In all the 
eountry between the liasin of the Sebu and the Ten.sift, a distance 
•f upwards of 200 miles, there is nothing that a Euroiiean woubl 
consider a town ; and Morocco itself is the only really large city of 
south Morocco. Tarudaiit, the cajiital of Siis, lies between the 
Atlas and the liver ; it is a place of from 30,000 to 40,000 inlmhit- 
ants^ has recently been garri.soned and refortitied by the sultan, 
and may be considered the frontier city of liis empire. High (Ilir, 


1 A scJentillc list of some thirty or forty flshos ftom Moroc( 3 o will ho found 
in Ser, Senck, (?««., 1674 ; on account of angling experiences in Taytou. Moasee 
fnmaJtoUingSUnu. 

* The evidence for the existence of a tribe of warlike Jews in the interior 
laant on the whole to the poaltive side. 


Illec, Ac.), 100 miles south-south-east ou a stream which joins thi 
MdsM, is the chief town of Tazerwalt or the state of Sidi Hisham 
an independent principality founded by Sidi Ahmed u Musa ; anc 
Auguilmin (Gulomin or Glimin), in like manner, is the chief towi 
of the state of *Abd Allah u Salem, or, as it is usually called bj 
Eurojieans, Wad Nun. Tagawost (Tagaost of Ibn KhalAii) 
about 40 miles inland from Ifni, was formerly a large city, anc 
in the 16th century the seat of a Spanish factory trading in archil 
Througjiout Morocco the nt menclature of ordinary maps ^ves i 
very misleading idea of the number of inhabited sites. Most o 
the seeming villages are either market-places, completely desortec 
except on market-days, or the tombs of saints, with possibly not i 
house in the vicinity, or .stations for caravans, with a small com 
pany of soldiers. 'Imo markets are named after tho days of th( 
week, as Suk al-Thalatha, Tuesday market ; the kuobas or saints 
tombs are distinguished as Sidi (my master) so and so ; and th( 
stations are marked Nzela, or some such corruption as Inzella. 

Tho prehistoric antiipiities of Morocco arc of considerable interest, 

In a cave at Cape Spartel M. Tissot found regularly shaped arrow 
heads, and in his travels through the north of the country lie me: 
w’itli dolmens, barrows, and cromlechs, just as in Algeria or Tunis 
The dolmens usually form a trajiezium, and tho dead body seems t( 
have been buried w ith the knees drawn up to the chin. At Mzoral 
(Mazorah), a quaint little village of widely-scattered houses built o 
rough blocks of yellow soft sambstone, about 8 or 10 miles south 
east from Azilil, stands a gi*oii2> of megalithic monuments of ex 
traordiiiary extent. They liave been visited and described by Sii 
Arthur de Capell Brooke (1830), Davidson (1835), Farley (1860), 
'J'is.sot, W atson, Trotter, &c. W atsoii’s account is t he most detailed 
Round the base of a mound (15 feet high) of yellow sandstone liei 
a circle of sixty-.seven large stone.s, one of wliich (at the w'c.st side^ 
is more than 20 feet high. In the vicinity are several other gi-oiips 
some of still larger blocks. Roman roads seem to have run from Tan 
giers southwards to the neighbourhood of Meknes, and from Azila t( 
the south of Riibat ; and Roman sites arc in several instances market, 
by considers l)Ie remains of masonry. At Kasr Farii'un (Pharaoli’i 
castle), on the western slope of J. Zarliuii, are the ruins of V^ohihilis 
I'lie cnccinic^ const ructed of large stones and llanktjd by round tow ers 
is 12,000 leet in extent. Four gates are still recognizable, and i 
triumphal arch enacted in 216 a.d. in honour of Caracalla and Julii 
Domna. 'J'he stones of this sit(*< have been instul for Meknes. Banast 
(Colonia .®lia, originally Valentia) is identified with the ruins of Sid 
Ali Bii Jenun, and Thamusidu w ith those of Sidi Ali b. llamed, 

At Tchemmish, up tho river from Larash, the city of Lixus (Triii> 
of Strabo) has left sjdendid specimens of Punic and Roman stone- 
work, and the similar remains on tho headland of Mula Bu ScUiam 
probably belong to the Mudelacha of i^olyhius. Of early Moorish 
architecture good cxam])le8 arc comparatively fcAv, and badly pre- 
served. Besides those in Fez, Mekue.s, and Morocco, it is .sufticient 
to mention the mamsolcum of the Beni-Men'n (13th to 16th centuries) 
at Shelia, wliich, with the adjoining mosque, is roofle.ss and ruined, 
hut possesses a number of valuable in.scri 2 )tions( 8 ee Aihmwum^ 1875). 

The piusent state of Morocco is deplorable. The government is 
an Oriental desiiotism under an independent quasi-hereditary sultan ; 
there are no administrative functionaries with definite responsibility 
and rtigular salary ; the distribution of justice is utterly arbitraiy, 
and the punishments often hailmrous in the. extreme ; education, 
in the Eurojiean sense of the word, there is none ; foreign commerce 
is hampered by vexatious prohibitions and restrictions, internal trade 
by tlie almost complete absence of roads and bridges, and by the 
generally lawless state of the country (the very peasant has his gun 
beside him as he ploughs) ; tho only substitute for a postal system 
is a class of ininning couriers; and even the army (in which tho sultan 
does take an interest) is only just hc?ginniiig to <liow signs of disci- 
jdine and etfectiveness under the siijs'-rvisioii of Raid M ‘Clean and 
other foreign officei’s. The last remnants of the once fioworful 
Moorish fleet are rotting bej’ond rc(;ognition in tho harbour of Larash. 
AVitli good government and freedom of trade the country might 
soon ho restored to a high state of prosjierity : its climate, soil, 
pioducts, and tho qualities of its predominant popuJatiop ar^ full 
of prom^e ; and tlie evident decrease of hostility towards tho 
Christian, wliich may be obsen^ed since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and especially w4thin recent years, gives hope that European • 
influence, apart from European conquest, may before long remove 
from Morocco tho reproach of being “the China of tho West," the 
most backward and Wbarous of civilized nations. 

Ji istory,^ }i\ orocco coxresponds to the Roman Mauretania Tingi- 
tana (see Mauritania). Conquered by tlie Vandals M29 a.d.), 
Mauretania was recovered to tne Eastern Empire by Belisarius. 
The Arabs first Mnetrated into the country under *Okba 
p. 567), but the Berbers opposed an obstinatiB resistance to Islam, 
and their conprsion and suojection to. the caliphate was only com- 
letod in the reign of Walid by Mfisd b. Noi^ir, the conqueror of 
{lain {supra, p. 578). Tho dominion of the caliphs was of short 
duration ; the ^Abbdsids had veir little hold of the Berber countries, 
and in the 9th century, while the Aghlabites were practically inde- 
pendent at ^irawdn, the regions west of the salt marsh of Sebkha 
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al-Ho^na were autonomous under a number of indii^nous or foreign 
princes. The chief of these principalities were tliut of the Idn'sites 
at Fez (supm, p. 681), the kingdom of Tahart, and that of Kakutv 
In the first years of the 10 th century the Fatimite caliphs, at the 
hjfld of the powerful Berber tribe of lietuiiia, overthrew tlie Aghla- 
oites, thus putting an end for ever to Amb rule in North Anica, 
and rapidly extended their empire to the Atlantic. When the Fati- 
mites established themselves in Egyjjf, the Zirid dynasty reigned as 
their vassals in the west, and maintained themselves with varying 
forjun^ till tlie rise of the great empire of the Almohavides ( 7 . 1 *-), 
who yielded in turn to the Almohadks (//.r.). The latter dynasty 
"ms extinguished by the princes of the Bem'-AIcnn, whose* chief, 
Ya'kiib b. ’Abd al-llakk, captured Morocco in 1209 a. i). The sub- 
sequent history of IVlorocco and Fez under tljci ]yicriiiids and their 
successors presents little interest, being as full of iuterin'cine wars, 
contested successions, fratricides, geu(}nil bloodshed, an<l barbarities 
fits it is empty of all indications of an advance in civilization. As 
regards the relations of the country to European nations, four periods 
maybe distinguished— ( 1 ) a period lasting down to ibe close <)f the 
14tli century, when the Moorish potentates wen* still the most pro- 
minent representjitives of aggressive Midiaminedaiiisni ; a period 
during which the Portuguese and Spaniards, liaving ex]»elled tlit‘ir 
invaders, made vigorous ]'e])nsals and obtained possession of inanv 
towns on the coast of Morocco ; (3) a period in wJiicli these nations, 
disheartened by the disastrous d<‘feut in the Battle of the 'I'liref 
Kings ( 1079 ), allowed the Moors to recover much of the grouinl 
they had lost, and to liecoinc, by their jiiracics and defiance of inter- 
national law, an object if not of terror yet of u[iprehcnsion and 
irritation ; and (4) a jieriod in which tlie prcstigi^ of this after- 
glow of greatness lias gradually died out. 

The following are the more noteworthy events in the Moorish 
annals since the beginning of the lOtli ceiliiiry. 

1415. Ceuta captured by the J'ortnguese. i4:U». First c\j>edition 
against Taiigiers by Don Duarte; capture of Don Fernando, who 
died in exile in 1459 (it was jirojiosed to i/insom him by ce-ssion of 
Ceuta, but the jiope objected). 14.59. Cajdnrc of Alcazar Seguir. 
1471. Cajiture of Tangiers. 1510-1540. Kis<M»f the dynasty of the 
Slicrifs. 1577. Edmond Hogan sent hy bhiei'ii Elizabeth of England 
to Muley 'Ahd aPMelck (see Report in Ilaklnyt). ]57«H. Defeat of 
King Sehastian (see Li^ared, Visit to (Unirt of Morocco, appendix). 
158.5. Founding of the Company of Barhiiry Merchants (earls of War- 
wick, Leiitester, Ac.) in London ; Elizabeth’s second ambassador 
Henry Roberts well rcceive<I. 1(510. 'flie Moors from Spain settle 
jiartly at Rabat, Ac., and }irove trouldcsome. 1(549. Muley Zidan 
se^Is to King Charles I. riMjue.stiiig him to attick Sallee hy sea. 
About tbi.s time Ali Sben'fof Yanbo, ncai* Medina, is ree<»gnized as 
ruler of Tafdelt, and gradually of the rest of tlie cm]nre exeept the 
city of Moroe.(?o ; xvitli him commiaiees llie dytuusty <if the Alides ; 
on his death liis sons, Mohammed ami Arshid, dispute the .suercs- 
sion. 1(J(j2. Tangiers (Portuguese since 1 471 ) bccimics an English 
nos.so.s.sion us part of the <Iowry of Catherine of Bnig inza. 1 0(54 -1 072. 
licigii of Arshid, a warlike, activi^ ami /'rnel prince, wlio was the 
first to take the title of snltaii. 1072-1727. b’cign of Ishniacl, who 
ill ability and ferocity completely oulikid his hiollii'r Arslii«l, and 
Hupporteil his tlirone hy an enormous ainiy of .slaves from th<* 
Sudan. 1078. Creat jdague ; amhassadoi's .sent to Louis XIV. 
to ask tie; hand of Matlemoiscllo Blois, the king’s natural daughter. 
1682. Tho sultan sends two lions to tin* king of England. 1084. 
Sir Cloudcslcy Shoved debmds British interests on the coast ; with- 
drawal of the English from Tangii;r.s. 1 087. Cuptun; of Larasli from 
tho Spaniards. 1694. Siege of Ceuta. 1725. Tlionias Betton, who 
hadi been a slave in Morocco, left £i;3,000, the half of bis fortune, 
for the ransom ofi British cajitives in that country. 1727-17510. 
Disputed sue.ces.sion. 1757-1789. Reign of Mohammed. 1778. 
Locusts. 1780. Great famine; Agadir opcrnsl to the Dutch. 1794- 
1822. Reign of Soliman ; abolition of Christian slavery in Morocco ; 
8 UpprG.s.sion of piracy. 1822-1859. Reign of Al»(l cr Rihinaii ; 
rupture wnth Spam on account of the decjmitation of (Consul Darnum 
for tho wounding of a Moor. 1844. Demut of forces Hcnt to assist 
’Abif al-Kadcr in Algiers ; bombardment of dangiers umj Mogador 
by the prince de Joiuville ; rout of tho Moorish finces in the battle 
of I.sly ; and peace of Tangiers. 1845. Naval ileinonstiation at 
Tangier.s and ratification of treaty ; surrender to Spain of disputed 
territory at Ceuta. 1853. Establishment of a im.stoms line and 
regular military posts along tho Algerian frontier. 1 856. English 
cominorcial treaty by which no duty shall exceed 10 jier cent, of 
the value of the wares. 1859-1873. Reign of Mohammed ; Spanish 
invasion. 1860. Decisive battle between General O'Donnell and 
the Moors near Tetuan (March). By the treaty of Tetuan Morocco 
was^to pay 20,000,000 piastres to Sjiain, to surrender bwritory at 
Santa Cruz de Mar PequeAa for a commercial establij^ment, and to 
allow the Spanish missionaries to have a house ac Fez like that 
which they had at Tangiers. Money not being obtainable to pay 
the indemnity, the Spaniards obtained control of tho customs for 
a term of years. 1864. Decree permitting Europeans to trade in 
any part of the empire. 1873. Accession of Hasan. 1880. English 
embassy for improvement of commercial relations ; conference at 


Madrid to define the rights of Euroi>ean representatives in regua 
to tlie protection aflbrded by them to subjects of the sultan ; uum- 
lier of prot4g4s limited to three. 1882. Expedition to subdue Sid 
Hosein of High. 1883. Protest of the English Government against 
the slave trade in Morocco. 

LIfits of w'ork« ill regard to Morocco will Ih' found in Reaou, D€$orM» 
de retnp. dr Jilaroc, Puris, 184U, foriiiiiia Jiart of L'eioplor, de VAlgifi0\ 

ill iiol, de Ui Site, geogr. de AtaUrid, 1877, 1878; and in Hiviata Contemporanta, 
Madrid, 1881. Beakles Bciiou’.h IkscriptioH ’- a iiiaHterly criticism of all previoua 
Kcograidiical iiiuteriaL tho following may l>o mcntlonod Ibn Khaldun, HUt, 
drs Jierlkres (tr. hy Uoron de Slaiio) ; Iajo AAiioiiiiiH, Deecript. A/ricm ; jDiegode 
Torn'S, Origvn y aticesw de los Xoci/va , . . t/« Mu/tiwoos, Ac., 1586 ; Mannol, 
Jkaer. dr, VA/rigue, 1807 ; Faria y Housa, A/rim PtyrtHgueJid, Lisbon, 1681 ; Addi« 
son, Acatunt g/ treat Harlmty, 1071 (Piiikci'toii’s (Joll,, XV.); Chenier, JHeoh, Silt 
aitr lea Mtturea, 1787 ; Jackson, ^Ircnunf of the liinp. i]f Aiorocoo, 1600, and 
('Mchui «nn/ Houaa, 1820; l)ruiiim»»iol Hay, It'eatera llarlKtry, 1844; John Davld- 
Hoii, Motes taken (Inring Tracets in Africa, 1830; i>e Aguirra, h'xjtedicion oi Utijff 
Isas; Mrs. K. Murray, Sixteen Years in Aloroeco, Sjiaiii, ctv., 1850; RichardiKUk 
Trai\ in, Mnroectt, 18ii0; Malt/iiii, Vn'i Jahren Im Xordnsfsten von Afrika, 186a 
(4 vols.l; UohlfVi, Jtfiaeduivh Marnkkn, lireiiieii, 18(58; Fritsch in Mittheil. d. 
Vereiii.s fur Knlk.,** Halle, IS7S ; L'ared, Morocco and the Moors, 1875, and Fiiit 
tn the i'ouri of Moromt, 1870; l>e Anilri’'i Marocco, Milan, 1878 -a very graphic 
sketch, which has 1 m . it deservedly tmiislated into English, Froucli, German, 
A:e. , Tissot, Iltch. enr m geogr. rtoniHirre de la ManrHnuie I'iugiUxne, 1877 ; Oaa- 
U'lhiiioH, l)eacr. hist, de Marru^cos, Huntiago, 1878; Hooker and Ball, Moroero 
and thi Creat Atlas, 1S7S ; Gatcll, Vu\it's par Marrneant, 1870; Payton, 
from a liotUng Stone, 1870; Lluiiu y Kodrigahez, Kl imp. de jv/o rrueodi, 1880 ; 
Watson, A l'i.^if to ll'a^an, 1880; Trotter, Mission to the Court of Maroccn>, 1881 ; 
Cowan and Johiist-oiie, Moorish Lotus l.eaves, 1882. 

MoiiotuM), or Mauocco (Ahirnlkush), one of tho quasi- 
capitiils of tho HiilUiniito (Foz and Mokiies being the other 
two), lies in a sjiacioiis plain about 15 miles from the 
northern ninlerfalls of the Atlas, and 90 miles east-south- 
i‘nst of i^atH, at a height variously estimated as 1639 
fet't (Hook(‘r and Dali), 1-110 (Deaumier), and 1500 
(licared). Hanking during the early centuries of its exist- 
ence as one of the greatest anti most nourishing cities of 
Islam, MoroeiMi has long been in a state of grievous decay; 
and were it not for tho exceptional beauty of its situation, 
the luxuriant groves and gardens by which it is cnconi- 
])a.ssed and inters] mtscuI, and tin* magnificent outlook which 
it enjoys towards the mountains, it would be altogether a 
very nd.serabh*. jilace. The wall, -5 or 30 feet high, and 
relieved by stjuare towers at intervals of 360 feet, is so 
dilai»idated tliat foot ]>asseng(‘rs, and in ]iJa(5eH even horse- 
men, can find their way in and out Ihrougli tho breaches. 
Open Hjiaces of great extent are numerous enough within 
the walls, but for tin*, most, jiart tliey are defaced by 
mounds of rubbisli and putrid riduse. With the extjcption 
of the tower of the Kutulda Mos(jue and a (lertuin archway 
wliieh was brought in ]iieces from S]>ain, there is not, it is 
asserted, a single stone building in the city ; and even 
lirick.s (though the local manufacture is of excellent quality) 
art^ sjiaringly cnijiloycd. Tdhit/a^ or pounded clay, is the 
alni().st univcTsal material, and the houses are consequently 
seldom raised more than tw'o stories in heiglit. The palaci 
of the sultan covers an extensive area, and has its parks 
and gardens eufloscAl liy wtiHs similar to those of the city 
jirofier, but is ardiitecturally (juitc insigiiifi(;ant. In the 
whole of Morocco the tower of the Kutubia alone is a worthy 
memorial of the constructive geniibs of tho carl} Moors; both 
it and the similar towtT of Hasan at Kab/it are after the type 
of the (jriralda at Seville, arid, if tradition may be trust^ 
all three were designed by the same architect JAbir. The 
mosque to which the tower belongs is a large brick build* 
ing ereettid by ‘A lid al-Mumen ; tho interior is adorned 
with marble pillars, and the whole of the crypt is occupied 
by avast cistern excavated by Mansilr. Other mosques of 
some note are those of Jim Yiisuf, Al-Mansiir, and Al-Mo*izz ; 
the chajicl of Sidi Del Abbas, in the extreme north of the 
city, possesses property to the value of £200,000, and 
serves as a great almshouse and asylum. As in most other 
towns throughout Morocco, there is a special Jews* quarter 
walled off from tho rest. The general population is of a very 
mixed and turbulent kind ; crimes of violence are extremely 
common, and there are countless varieties of the profes- 
sional thief. Almost the only manufacture extensively 
prosecuted is that of Morocco leather, mainly red and 
yellow, about 1500 men being employed as tanners and 
shoemakers. The city was founded in 1062 by Yiisuf IL 
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Tdshefln. Before it was more than a hundred years old it 
is said to have had 700,000 inhabitants, but at present the 
total number probably does not exceed 50,000 or 60,000. 

Sue Leo Afric?aT)u.s; Lambert's detailed description in BuL de la 
Soc. de g(’ 0 (fr., I’aris, 1865; and Dr Leared’s rifachtimto of Lam- 
bert. l^mbert’s plan of* Morocco is reproduced with some additions 
by Dr Learcd ; and another may be found in Catell. (H. A. W.) 

MOB OX, or Moeon be la Fronteua, a town of Spain, 
in the j>rovin(‘e of Seville, about IV2 miles to the south- 
east of that city, occuj)ies an irregular site upon broken 
clialk hillocks at a distance of a mile and a half from the 
right bank of the Ouadaira. It is connected by rail with 
Utrera on the Cadiz and Seville line. On tlie highest 
lde^'ation to the eastward aie the ruins of the ancient 
(!astle, of considerable iin})ortance during the Moorish 
]K‘riod, and afterwards used as a jialaco by the counts of 
I'reha. In 1810-11 it was fortified by the French, but 
blowTi up by them in the following year. The chief public 
building of Moron is the large parish church, which dates 
from the 16th century, but presents no noteworthy features. 
The fine district between Moron and the Serrania de 
Honda is largely occu])ied by olive jilantations, and the 
trade in oil and other agricultural jwoduce forms the chief 
industry of the town. Moron is also famous throughout 
S})ain for its chalk (cal de Moron), from whiidi the white- 
wash extensively used in the Peninsula is derived. The 
population of tlie town was 14,879 in 1878. 

MOKOXT, Giambattista ( c , 1510-1578), an eminent 
portrait-painter of the Venetian school, was born at Albino 
near Bergamo about 1 510, and became a ])upil of Bonvicino 
named II Moretto. Beyond the record of his works very 
few particulars regarding him have reached us. Titian, 
under whom also Moroni, while still very young, is said 
to have studied (l>ut this appears hardly probable), had 
at any rate a high opinion of his ])owcrs ; he said that 
^foroni made his portraits ^Giving or “actual” {veri). 
And if the magnates of Bergamo came to the great Vene- 
tian for their likenesses he advised them to go to their 
own countryman. In truthful and animated portraiture 
Moroni ranks near Titian himself. Ilis ])ortraits do not 
indeed attain to a majestic monumental character; but 
they are full of straightforward life and individuality, 
with genuine unforced choice of attitude, and excellent 
texture and arrangement of draperies. There is a certain 
tendency to a violet tint in the flesh, and the drawing 
and action of the hands are not first-rate. As leading 
samples of his ]»ortraits may be mentioned — in the Ufiizi 
Gallery, Florence, the Xobleman pointing to a Flame, in- 
scribed “Et (piid volo iii.si ut ardeat?”; in the National 
Gallery, London, the ]»ortraits of a Tail(»r, a member of 
the Fenaroli family, Canon Ludovico dc’ Terzi, and others ; 
in the Berlin Gallery, his own ]»ortrait ; and in Stafford 
House, the seated half-figure of the. Jiisuit Ercole Tasso, 
currently tern u;d “Titian’s Schoolmaster” not as indicat- 
ing any real connexion between Hk; sitter and 'J'itian, 
but only the <-onsummate excel hmee of the work. Besides 
his portraits, Moroni ])ainted, from youth to his latest 
days, the ^u-dinary round of sacred compositions; but in 
these he falls below his master II Moretto, and his design, 
which partakes niori‘. of the Lombard or Milanese style 
than of the Venetian, has at times some of the dryness of 
the quattrocento. One of the best is the ( ’oronation of the 
Virgin in 8. Alessandro della Croce, Bergamo; also in the 
Cathedral of Verona, Sts lector and Paul, and in the Brcra 
of Milan, the Assumi^tion of the Virgin. Moroni was 
engaged upon a Last Judgment in the (Jiurch of Corlago 
when he died on 5th February 1578. 

MOROSINl, the name of a noble Venetian family. 
According to the best authorities, Cappellari and Bar- 
Imu-o, there would seem to have been two families of that 
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name, distinguishing themselves by the' variation of their 
shield. The one came from Mantua at the time of Attila’s 
invasion, and bore or, a fess azure. The other came from 
Illyria in the 7th century ; they bore or, a bend azif-^e. 
However that may be, nothing authentic is known of th% 
Morosini till we find them settled as one family in Venice 
during the 8th century. dTlie Morosini belong to the Cas^ 
Vecchie, or twenty *f our families of Venetian nobility who 
were descended from the tribunes of the confederate isla9id8 
before Venice became united in one centre at Rialto. The 
1 0th century was a ]>eriod of danger for the family. They 
became involved in a blood feud with another noble House, 

I the Calopriiii, who were Ghihclline in politics, and relied 
upon the emj)eror Otto for 8Upj>ort. The Morosini, how- 
ever, proved the stronger, thanks to their popularity ; and 
the year 991 saw them victorious through the deposition 
of the doge Memo, who had favoured their enemies. The 
Morosini engaged in commerce with the East, and in 
the 14th century two brothers of the family, Alban and 
Marco, founded a house at Aleppo with branches in 
Damascus, Beyrut, and elsewhere in Syria. The wealth 
and importan(;e of the family may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1379 no less than fifty -nine Morosini subscribed 
towards tlie fund for carrying on the war of Chioggia. The 
house of Morosini gave four doges to Venice, and numbered 
among its honours two royal marriages, two cardinals, 
twenty-four jirocurators of St Mark, besides numerous 
generals of the republic. The Morosini continued to 
fiourish till the opening of the last century, when the 
family began to decline ; it is now represented by one sur- 
viving numiber. 

Among the more distinguished members of the house 
must be mentioned : - Giovanni, who in 982 founded the 
monastic establishment on S. Giorgio Maggiore after the 
order of St Benedict; Domenico, doge 1148-1156 — in 
the third year of his reign Pola and Istria, wliich had 
rebelled, were reconquered; Marino, doge 1249-12152^ 
during whoso reign the Inquisition, in a modified form and 
under the surveillance of Venetian officers, was introduced 
into Venice for the first time. In this same century (1290) 
Tommasina Morosini, the sister of Albcrtino il Grande, 
married Stephen, priqce of Hungary. Their son Andrew 
suc(*e.eded to the throne, and was directed in his govern- 
ment by his uncle Albcrtino, on whom he conferred the 
dukedom of Slavonia and the county of Morlacchia. A 
cousin of Tommasina, Costanza, married Ladislaus, king of 
Servia. In 1382 Michele Morosini was elected doge. 
He had acquired a large fortune and a rejiutation for 
astuteness by buying Venetian property while the Genoese 
were still in (^hioggia ; and much was cxiiected of hinj in 
the restoration of his country’s finaiicet. when that war 
came to an end. But he died the year of liis election. 
Andrea Morosini the historian was born in 1558. He 
studied at Padua, and on coining of age embarked on 
public? life. He passed through the various offices of 
state, till in 1618 he was a candidate for the doge^hij), 
l)ut failed to secure it, and died the same year. On the 
death of the ofti^gal historian Paolo Paruta, in 1598, 
Andrea was commissioned by the Council of Ten to con- 
tinue his work, and received authority to consult the state 
papers down to 1594. He wrote his history in Latin. It 
covers from 1621 to 1615, and was first published in 
Venice, 1623. 

Andrea’s other works, of which only the first has been edited, ape:— - 
(1) L* imprc.se ed espeditioni di Terra Baivta c Vacquisto f^to delV 
Jmjterio di V(%tantin(ypoli dalla Serenisaivna Hcpuhlica di Venetian 
Venice, 1627 ; (2) Deiisqum Vencta Bespublka ml IstriM oraageasit 
adversua Otlionem Federici ImpercUoria Jilium, in the Corner- Duodo 
collection of MSS. ; (3) De forma, reipuhlicm Vtnetm^ in the National 
Library, Paris; (4) liaccolta delle Lcggi del Cona. X., in the 
Archivio Gencrale at the Frari, Venice ; (6) De rebus geatia ae nece 
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FraricUci Carma^iolmf in the Corncr-Duodo collection. The life of 
Andr^ has been written by Luigi Lolling bishop of Belluno (16*23), 
by Niccolo Crasso (1621), and by Antonio Palazzoli (1620). 

The most distinguished member of the house of Morosini 
was Francesco, the captain-general of the republic against 
Turks and conqueror of the ISIorea. He was born in 
1618. In 1666 he was in command during an unfortunate 
campaign in Candia. In 1687 he comiuered Patras, and 
so opened the Morea to tlie VenAian arms. In the follow- 
ing year he was elected doge. After his return to Venice 
the republic, suffered severely in (^andia, and though now 
an old man Francesco took the field again in IGIKI, but 
died the next year at Nau]>lia, seven ty-six years of age. A 
more detailed account of his exploits will be found in the 
* article Ykntce. 

Authorities. — Barbaro, Geuealngie fh'IIe Famitjlie Vatriiie Venett\ 
MS., clas. vii. cod. dcccjcxxvii., in the Marciau Lihran, Vcnici ; 
Cappcllari, VampidotjUo Ve.ncto, MS., clas. vii. c(h 1. .\vii., in the 
same library ; lionianin, Storia d(teumenfatn di Vencxiu ; Prc.scJiot, 
La Fohilta reneta] Cicogna, Tsrrizione I’nieziaoe. 

MOUPKTH, a muiiicijial and parliamentary borough of 
Northumberland, England, is situated in a tine valley on 
the Wansbock, and on tlie North-Eastern Railway, r»0 miles 
south of Jkrwick and 16 north of Newcasth^. The AVans- 
beck, which is crossed by a stone and two wooden bridges, 
winds round the town on the west, south, and east, and 
• a small rivulet, the ( ^ottingbiirn, bounds it on the north. 
Morpeth is irregularly built, but possesses a number of 
good shoj»s. Tlie jiarish church of the Blessed Virgin, a 
plain building of the 14th century, is situated on Kirk Hill, 
a short distance from the town. Aimmg the othiT public 
buildings are the Edward Yl.’s grammar school, reo]>en(‘d 
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T he term Morphology (/xopr/j/y, introduced by 

Goethe to denote the study of the unity of ty]»e in 
organic form (for whicli the Liniuean term Metamoui’Hosis 
{(j.v.) had formerly been employed), now usually covtsrs 
the entire science of organic form, and will be employeil 
in this more comprelnuisive siaise in the juesimt article. 

1. Ilistoj'ical Outline. — If we disregard such vagui; 
likenesses as those expressed in the, jaijuihir classifications 
of plants by size into herb.s, shfubs, and trees, or of 
terrestrial animals by habit in4;o beasts and creeping 
things, the lii.story of inorjihology coniinences with Aris- 
totle. Founder of comparative anatomy and taxomuny, 
he established eight great divisions (to which are ap- 
pended certain minor groups) -YivijKti'ous Quadrupeds.^ 
Birdsy Oriparous Qnadni}>eds and Apaddy FtsheSy Ma- 
Ic^dy Afalarostj'ara, Ent(nna.y and Ostrarodennata— dis- 
tinguishing t^|e first four groups as Enainia (“with 
blood”) from the remaining four as Anaima (“blood- 
less”). In these two divisions we recognize the Ver- 
tebrata and Invertebrata of Lamarck, while tlie eight 
groups are identical with the Mammals, Birds, Bejitiles, 
Fishes, the Cephalojiods, Oustaceaiis, other Articulates, 
ani Testaceans of recent zoology. Far, too, from com- 
mitting the mistake often attributed to him of reckoning 
Bats as Birds, or Cetaceans as FisTles, he discerned the 
true affinities of both, and erected the latter into a spe- 
cial ykvo^ beside the Yivij)arous Quadruped.s, far more on 
account of their absence of limbs than of theii* aiiuatic 
habit. Not only is his method inductive, and, as in 
modern systems, his groups natural, ?.c., founded on the 
aj^regate of known characters, but he foreshadows such 
generalizations as those of the correlation yf organs, and 
of the progress of development from a general to a special 
form, long afterwards established by Cuvier and Von 
Baer respectively. In the correspondence he suggests 
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in 1857 after a Chancery suit lasting 150 years ; the town- 
hall, erected in 1870 to supersede a bulling of 1714 by 
Vanbrugh; and the county-hall and former gaol, in the 
baronial style, built in 1814. Nothing remains of the old 
ca.stlc except the gateway. Morpeth had at one time one of 
the largest cattle-markets in England. The industries of 
the town include tanning, brewing, malting, iron and brass 
founding, and the manufacture of flannels, a^icultural 
implements, and bricks and tiles. The population of the 
municipal borough (2.31 acres) in 1871 was 4517, and in 
1881 it was 455(1. The jiopulation of the parliamentary 
borough (17,085 acres) in the same years was 30,239 and 
33,459. 

Morpt^th {Morepathy i.e.y t/io path over tlio moor) had attained 
Hoino size hrforc the Norman Compu'st, when it was granted to 
AVillmni de Merlay. From the Do Merlny.4 it passed through the 
(Iroy.stotks and Dacrcs to the Howards, earls of (’arlislo. Soon 
after the Comjuest it obtainiMl the jirivilege of a market, and 
in 1.^52 arms wi'iv granted to it by Kilward VI. It is a boroiigli 
by pivseription, imd was incorporated by Charles II. By the 
Municipal Act of JSIln the government was jdaced in a mayor and 
burg«‘s.m‘.s, but tln-ri- is a local lK>aril of health distinct from the 
corporation, having control ov(‘r an urea slightly larger than that 
of the municipal borough. From 1,053 tlie borough sent two 
members to pailiament, but since 1S32 only one member has lieen 
returiu'd, and in IMdS the area of the borough was increased. 

AlOUBHEUS is a jicrsonilication, apparently invented 
by Ovid {.Uetam.y xi. 635), of the power that calls up 
sliajies before the fancy of a dreamer. The name (from 
fwfnjdj) expresses this fun(“tion ; Ovid translates it ariifex 
sinudatonjue jiifurx. Morjiheus is naturally represented 
as tlie soil of Sleep (Soinnus). 

MOBBJIIA. See Oimum. 
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b(‘tween the scales of Fishes and the feathers of Birds, or 
in that hinted at between th(‘- fins of Fishes and the limbs 
of Quatlrujieds, the idea of homology too is nascent; and 
from the compilation of his discijde Nicolaus of Damascus, 
who regards leaves as imjierlectly-developed fruits, he seems 
almost to have anticipated the idea of the metamorphoBis 
of ])lants. In short, we find a knowledge of structural 
facts and a conqiarative freedom from th(j errors induced 
by pliysiologieal resemblan(‘e, of which his smutessors such 
as 33ieop}irastus and Bliny, gmierally mere classifiers by 
habit, show little trace, and M'hieh tlH3 moderns have but 
slowly^ regained. Jdttle indeed (an be recorded until the 
13th century, wlicn the reapi>earaiice of Aristotle’s works 
gave a new impulse to tlie study of organic? nature. Of 
the works of this jieriod that of Allxjrtus Magnus is far 
the most important ; but tlujy are all no more than re- 
vivals of Aristotle, marking tin? reappearance of scientific 
method and the reawakening of interest in and sympathy 
with nature. Meanwhile leech and apothecary, alchemist 
and w'itcli, were accumulatiiig considerable knowledge of 
plants, which, after the invention of iirinting, became 
collected and (‘xtended in the descriptive and well-illus» 
trated folios of Gesner and his successors, Fuchs, Lobel, 
and others, as well as by the establishment of botanic 
gardens and scientific acacleinies, while, as Sachs expresses 
it, “ in the sharpest contrast to the naive empiricism of the 
German fathers of botany came their Italian contemporary 
Caesalpinus, as tlie thinker of the vegetable world.” Both 
made systematie efforts, — the Germans vaguely seeking for 
natural affinities in mere similarities of habit, the Italian 
with no inconsiderable success striving towards an Intel 
lectual basis of classification. Monographs on gro&ps of 
plants and animals frequently appeared, those of Belon on 
Birds and Rondelet on Fishes being among the earliest; and 
in the former of these (1555) we find a comparison of the 
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vt Bird a»d Man in tJin tanii pCNM^ attd Hi 

Hf ff v fl y IS possible bone for bone^'--^w idea wbidv de^dia 
Hie ocmtemporaneoiis renaissance of human anatomf int 
tiated by Vesalius, disappeared for centuriesi unappreoiaied 
eave by the surgeon AmbroiseiW. Falissy, like Leonardo 
before discerned the true natjm of fossils ; and sue^b 
daises of morphological insight continued to appear from 
time to time during the 17th century. Thus, Joachim 
Jung recognized the distinction between root and stem, 
the difference between leaves and foliaceons branches, the 
transition from the ordinary leaves to the folia Jlorisy^^ and 
Harvey anticipated the generalizations of modem embryo- 
logy by his researches on development and his theory of 
qiigenesis. 

The encyclcpsedic period of which Gesner is the highest 
representative was continued by Aldrovandi, Jonston, 
and others in the 17th century, but, aided powerfully by 
the Baconian movement, then profoundly influencing aU 
scientific minds, it developed rapidly into one of genuinely 
i^tematic aim. At this stage of progress by far the most 
important part was taken by John Bay, whose classiflcatory 
labours bo^ among plants and animals were crowned with 
marvellous success. He first definitely expelled the fabulous 
monsters and prodigies of which the encyclopedists had 
faithfully handed on the tradition from medieval times, 
and, like his predecessor Morison, classifying in a truly 
modem spirit by anatomical characters, he succeeded, 
particularly among plants, in distinguishing many natural 
groups, for which his very terms sometimes survive, 
Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons, Umbellifere and Legu- 
minose. The tme precursor of Linneus, he introduced 
the idea of species in natural history, afterwards to become 
ao rigid, and reformed the practice of definition and termino- 
logy. Of the many works which followed up Bay’s 
qrstematic and monographic labours, though often, like 
^oee of Toumefort and Bivinus, B^aumur and Klein, of 
great importance, none can be even named until we come 
to Ihoee of his great successor Linnmus, whose extraordinary 
giasp of logical method and unparalleled lucidity of thought 
and expression enabled him to reform and reorganize the 
whole labours of his predecessors into a compact and 
definite “systema naturae.” The very genius of order, 
he established modem taxonomy (see Biology), not only 
by the introduction of the binomial nomenclature and the 
renovation of descriptive terminology and method, but 
by the subordination of the species — henceforth clearly 
defined — under the successive higher categories of genus, 
order, and class, so finally reconciling the analytic and 
synthetic tendencies of his predecessors. Although the 
dassification of plants by the number of their essential 
organs (which vastly advanced not only the cultivation of 
botany but the knowledge of the flora of the globe, and 
Iqr which he is popularly remembered) is highly artificial, 
it must be remembered that this artificiality is after all 
only a question of degree, and that he not only distinctly 
recognized its provisional character but collect^ and ex- 
tendi those fragments of the natural system with which 
Joemu soon afterwards commenced to build. His classi- 
fleation of animals, too, was largely natural, and, though 
on the whole he unfortunately lent his authority to main- 
tafai “ that disastrous philosophic and scientific aberration ” 
inhirited from the alchemists through the last encyclopssdist 
olChoner’s school — the notion of three kingdoms of natpre 
at least at one time discerned the fundamental unity 
dfwteifa ^ vegetables, and united them in opposition to 
jtm world as Orpamsata, At the same time he 

Ote i<iP fHr more a scholastic naturalist than a modem in- 
Ub works represent little more than the full 
in the hands of fanatical 
pppiMpn often to retard the commencement of the 
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lie the artificial system was the s^ith of it* 
asid usefulness, Beraanl ^de Jussieu was aertmgtog 
garden on the lines atfco^ by the 
system of Linnaeus. His ideas were mborated Ida 
nephew and successor Antoine de Jussieu, who for the 
first time published diagnoses xd the natural ordsts, so 
giving the system its modem character. Its sabsequeni 
elaboration and definite establishment are due mainly to 
the labours of Pyrame de Candolle and Bobert BrdWn. 
The former concentrated his own long life and that d his 
son upon a new systema natures,” the colossal Prodromiui 
apstematia naturaiia (20 vols., 1818-1873), in which 80,000 
spedes were describe and arranged. Meanwhile the pene- 
trative genius of Brown enabled him to unravel such struc- 
tural complexities as those of Conifers and Cycads, Orchids 
and Proteacete, thus demonstrating the possibility of aaoer- 
taining the s^tematic position cff even the most highly 
modified floral t 3 q)es. Both Candolle and Brown were thus 
no mere systematists, but genuine morphologists of the 
modern school The former, as we shall afterwards see, * 
established the theory of floral symmetry on grounds of 
pure comparative anatomy, and distinguished with greater 
success than hitherto between ftmdamental unity of stmc- 
tural type and mere superficial similarity of physidogical 
adaptation. The latter (Humboldt’s facile princeps 
botanicorum ”), using the same ideas with even keener in- 
sight, made many memorable anatomical researches, such 
as those on the structure of the ovule and the see^ and 
indeed by his demonstration of the afSnities of the gym- 
nosperros almost anticipated the discoveries of Hofmeister, 
who stands pre-eminent among his modem successors on 
account of his elucidation of the secret of phanerogamic 
reproduction. 

The labours of Bernard and Antoine de Jussieu initiated 
too a vast parallel advance in zoology, the joint memoir 
on the classification of mammals with which Cuvier and 
Geoffroy St-Hilaire almost commenced their career receiv- 
ing its dominant impuSse from the “ genera ” of Antoine. 
Cuvier’s works correspond in zoology to those of the 
whole period from the Jussieus to Brown, and epitomize 
the results of diot line of advance. Although in some 
respects preceded by Haller and Hunter, who compared, 
though physiological aim, the same parts in 

differeiiHfwganisms, and much more distinctly by Vicq 
d’Azyr, we only real comparative anatomist of the 18th cen- 
tury, he truly opens the era of detailed anatomical reseanm 
unit^ with exact comparison and clear generalizattoa. 
The JS^gne Animal (1817) and the theory of types (verte- 
brate, moUuscan, articulate, and radiate) are the results ct 
this union of analysis and synthesis (although he himseU, 
exasperated by the aberrations of the Naturphiloe(q[)i^ 
was accustom^ to proclaim the importance of detailed 
empiricism alone), and mark the xeconstitution Of taxonomy 
on a new basis, W<feforth to be no lon^ a matter of 
superficial description and nomenclatuxe out a omnplete 
“resemblances and differences. lIoHe 
is^d^ founder of a great WfiiiNiit 
^ imperishable* wOammtf 
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law of difftimitiation from a geimnd towards a special form. 

it is now necessary to return to Linnaeus, whose nnuo 
q)ecu]atiT6 writings contain, though encumbered by fan- 
tMtie hypotheses, the idea of floral metamorphosis (‘* Prin- 
cipium florum et foliorum idem eat,” ^bc.). A^ut the same 
time, and quite independently, C. F. Wolff, the embryo- 
logik, stated the same theory with greater clearness, for the 
first time distinctly reducing the plant to an axis bearing 
appendages— the vegetative leaves — which become meta- 
morphos^ into bud-scales or floral parts through diminu- 
tion of vegetative force. Thirty years later the same view 
was again independently develop^ by Goethe in his now 
well-known pamphlet (Verstt^i die Metamorphose der 
Pflanxen sy, erkldren^ Gk>tha, 1790), In this brilliant essay 
the doctrine of the fundamental unity of floral and foliar 
parts is clearly enunciated, and supported by arguments 
from anatomy, development, and teratology All the 
* organs of a plant are thus modifications of one funda- 
mental organ — the leaf — and all plants are in like manner 
to be viewed as modifications of a common type — the 
Urpjlanze, The controversy as to the merits and import- 
ance of this essay, and of Goethe’s morphological work in 
general, can scarcely be entered upon here. That Goethe 
discerned and proclaimed, and that more clearly than any 
of his predecessors or contemporaries, the fundamental idea 
of all morphology — the unity which underlies the multi- 
farious varieties of organic form-i-and that he systematically 
applied this idea to the interpretation of the most import- 
ant, most complex, and most varied animal and vegetable 
structures, is unquestionable. The difficulties arise when we 
seek to estimate the importance of his works in the chain of 
progress, and when we inquire whether, as some historians 
hold, his “ urpfianze ” was a mere ideal archetype, bringing 
forth as its fruit the innumerable metaphysical abetractions 
of the Naturphilosophie, and leading his countr 3 rmen, to 
their fall, into all the extrava^iftes of that system ; or 
whether, as Haeckel maintains, it^epresented a concrete an- 
cestral form, so anticipating the viewof modem evolutionists. 
That to him Schelling was largely indebted for the f oundar 
tion upon which he erected his philosophic edifice, as also 
that Goethe largely shared the same ideas, is unquestion- 
able ; but it must be remembered that he lived and made 
mrogress for forty years after the publication of this essay, 
toat he was fqpiiliar with the whole scientific movement, 
and warmly sympathized with the evolutionary views of 
Lamarck and Q^ffroy St-Hilaire ; it is not therefoie to 
be wondered at that writings i^ould furnish evidence 
in favour of each and every interpretation of them. His 
otj^er morphological labours must not be forgotten. Inde- 
pendently of Vicq d’Azyr, he discovered the human pre- 
maxillaiy^bone ; independently of Oken, he proposed the 
vertebral theory of the skull ; and lAfore Savigny, he dis- 
cerned that the jaws of insects were the limbs of the head. 

In 1613 A. P. de Candolle published his Thhrie 
metUaire de la Botmique^ which he developed into the classic 
OrganiograjAie Vig^ale (1827). Although at first unac- 

S ndth Goethe’s essay, and not clearly discerning the 
of leaves and floral parts, he established his 
symmetry^ reducing all flowers to lymmetrical” 
groainiigs of appmidages on an axis and flcoountiuf for 
timk various f onus by cohation aiid adhssiillhL ly acfs^ 
•xoessive development. The next great advance was the 
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into use in botany until its popotaniW^ by # 

St-Hilaire in his admirable 
and in zoology until later, although De 
dso first emidoyed the term t^pe^ had treated 
forms of animw under morphologie.” Though ties Up 
turphiloBophie of Schelling and its countless mo dlfio a ti oBh 
by ms followers, its mystic theories of polasrization tiwl 
the like, its apparatus of assumption and abstraoti^ iHf* 
pothesis and metaphor, cannot here be disousi^ its tin- 
doubted services must not be forgotten, since it not only 
stimulated innumerable reflective minds to the eameel 
study of natural science, but, by its incessant prochmation 
of the unity of nature and the free use of Flatonie aiehp 
types, gave a most powerful impulse to the study of com- 
parative anatomy, and nobly vindicated the claims of phUo* 
sophic B^^thesis over those of merely analytic em^rioispia 
Among its many adherents, some are of more distinetly 
theological type, others metaphysical, others mystical at 
poetic, others, again, more especially scientific; but its 
most typical and picturesque figure ia Lorenz Oken, who 
epitomizes alike the best and the worst features of the 
school, and among whose innumerable pseudo-morpholo^ 
gical dreams there occasionally occurred suggestions of the 
greatest fruitfulness, — notably, for instance, the independ* 
ent statement of the vertebral theory of the skull. 

Although Lamarck shared in this movement, his great 
work (the Pktloeophie Zoologiqwe^ 1809), being aetiolP 
gical rather than morphologic^ scarcely claims mscussion 
here. By far the most distinguished anatomist of the 
transcendental school is Geoffroy St-Hilaire, who being 
comparatively free from the extravagances of Oken, and 
uniting a depth of morphological insight scarcely inferior 
to that of G^the with greater knowl^e of facts and far 
wider influence and reputation in the scientific world (whi^ 
affected to sneer at the poet as necessarily a mere amateur), 
had enormously greater influence on the progress of sdmee 
than either. He started from the same stu<Ues of anatmni- 
cal detail as Cuvier, but, profoundly influenced by Buffon's 
view of unity of plan and by the evolutionary doctrines 
of Lamarck, he rapidly diverged into new lines, and again 
reached that idea of serial homology of which we have 
so frequently noted the independent origin. His greatest 
work, the Fhiloaophie AnatoTndque (1818-1823), contains his 
principal doctrines. These are — (1) the theory of unity of 
organic composition, identical in spirit with that of Goeitiio ; 
(2) the theory of analogues, according to whidi the same 
parts, differing only in form and in degree of devetopment^ 
should occur in all animals; (3) the **principe 6m eon* 
nexions,” by which similar parts occur everywhm in similfur 
relative positions ; and (4) the ** principe du balanoement 
des organes,” upon which he founded the study at teiUx 
tology, and according to which the hi^ development at one 
oigan is allied to diminution of anotiier. The advance ia 
morphological theory is here obvious ; untortonately, how- 
ever, in eager pursuit of often deceptive bomcdcgieii, he 
wandered into the transcendentalism of the NatuifiihQflo* 
Sophie, and seems utterly to have failed to appreciate rither 
the type theory of Cuvier or the discoveries of Vqn Baer. 
He earnestly defended Buffon’s and Bonnet’s earlier visw 
of unity of plan is nature; and the controversy readM|} 
its climax in 18^, 0m he maintained the wsAty of 
structure in Ctobalopods and Yertebratefl against C0im 
before the Academy of Bdences. On the point at fart 
he was of oonise ntteriy defeated ; the type tbaogr mti 
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of iAfttoiiuiCftl and ombiyDlo g ioni iionsnidi oooi i i id 
ferowto xoplaceit Such ^ tbe popular viow j dify 
a IbW| the aged Goethe, whoae laat Utcnuy ^brt ivaa 
a masterlj critique of the controversy, discerned that ^e 
very reverse interpretation was tiie deeper and taential 
one, that a veritable ^‘scientific revolution” was in pr^ 
gress, and that the supremacy of homological and synthetic 
over descriptive and analytic studies was theuc^orward 
assured. The irreconcilable feud between the two leaders 
leally involved a reconciliation for their followers ; theories 
of homological anatomy had thenceforward to be strictly 
subjected to anatomical and embryological verificatmn, 
while anatomy and embryology acquir^ a hmnological 
aim. This union of the solid matter and rigorous method 
of Cuvier with the generalizing spirit and philosophic 
ftinift of Geoffroy is well illustrate in the works of Owen ; 
and, in short, the so-called Cuvierian school is in reality 
thenceforward also Geoffroyan. 

The further evolution of the idea of homology is sketched 
below (§ 7), while the extent and rapidity of the subsequent 
progress of the knowledge of all the structural aspects of 
plants and animals alike make an historical survey impos- 
sible up to the appearance of the Origin of Species (1859) ; 
however, no further qualitative advance was possible, since, 
as Sachs has best pointed out, morphology necessarily 
contains, under the Linmoan dogma of the constancy of 
species, the same two inconsistent and irreconcilable lines 
of thought which we saw represented by Csesalpinus and 
the early German botanists respectively, — on one side the 
want of strictly scientific classification, and on the other 
the vaguely-felt existence of a natural relationship. Strict 
classification of forms supposed constant excludes in fact any 
natural relationship. The type theory, the theory of unity 
of organic composition, and the like, are susceptible indeed 
of two explanations — they may be regarded as either ex- 
pressing a creative plan, or taken as purely Platonic 
and ar^etypal ideas. Both are tenable on theological 
and metaphysical grounds respectively, but the fact must 
not be disguised that of this unity of type no explanation 
in the least degree scientific, t.c., in terms of the pheno- 
mena of the natural world, does or can exist. The need- 
ful solution was effected by Darv^in. 'fhe “ urpflanze ” of 
Goethe, the types of Cuvier, and the like, at once became 
intelligible as schematic representations of ancestral organ- 
isms, which, in various and varying environments, have 
imdergone differentiation into the vast multitude of exist- 
ing forms. All the enigmas of structure become resolved ; 
“representative” and “aberrant,” “progressive” and 
“degraded,” “synthetic” and “isolat^,” “persistent” 
and “prophetic” types no longer baffle comprehension; 
conformity to ty|)e represented by differentiate or rudi- 
mentary organs in one organism is no longer contradicted 
by their entire disappearance in its near allies, while 
systematist and morphologist become related simply as 
specialist and generalizer, all through this escape from the 
Linmea n dogma of the fixity of si)ecie8. The phenomena 
of individual development receive interpretation in terms 
of ancestral history; and embryology thus becomes divided 
into ontc^ny and phylogeny, the latter, too, coming into 
iotiinate relation with pals^ntology, while classification 
seeks henceforth the reconstruction of the genealogical 
ttee. All these results were clearly developed in the most 
important work of the new period, Haeckel’s OmurdU 
MtirpMagie (1866), while the valuable contemporaneous 

of Biolo^ of Herbert Spencer also gave q»ecial 
^jttsnwicwi to the rehition of morphology to physioloigy.^ 
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logm as (hom psiBssnthd the 
derms is alike impose^ ; ISast of afi can ws 
the splendid simpl^cktion of the sq^iremdy comidex: 
km of vertebrate struoture by the ekdxmtien a ilsw 
theory of the skull, and by si]^ luminous dkeovevki as 
those of the se^ental Organs, or of the origin and homo- 
logies of the Bjunal and cmnial nerves. For these oigano- 
logical conceptions the reader must study such articles as 
those on Aju^hibia, Bnms, Htobozoa, MonmeoA, 
and such works as those of Huxley, Oegenbaur and 
Haeckel, Balfour and Parker, Payer, Ei^er, or Asa Gray, 
and (provided with the needful bibliographical equipment 
afforded by the various ^^Jahresberickte” and the kindred 
English publications) must indeed also plunge into the 
current literature of the science. And there too must be 
sought the innumerable attempts at taxonomic synthesis 
which such organological progress is constantly originating 
(see Animal Kingdom, Biology, vol. ill p. 690 sg., and 
Vbgbtablb Kingdom). Embryological generalizations, 
such as Haeckel’s “ gastrssa theory,” Lankester’s rival “ pla-' 
nula theory,” or the ingenious “coelome theory” of Hert- 
wig, have teen recently thoroughly criticized in Balfour’s 
Embryology, The present article will be confined to a 
brief discussion of a few main problems, commencing with 
the cell theory and the problem of organic individuality 
— ^these being selected partly because of their special illus- 
trativeness and intrinsic importance, partly b^use they 
have somewhat less recently been summarized. 

§ 8. Histology^^CeU Although the applicatioii of the 

simple microscope to the minute structure of plants and animals 
had been in progress since the end of the 17th century, the rise of 
modem histology really dates from the Anatomie Generate (18(U) 
of Bichat, which analyses the organism into a aeries of aimjm 
tissues with definite structural characters. This new impute, 
together with the improvement of optical appliances, led to much 
further research. “Fibres” and “globules,” “laminaa” and 
“nuclei,” were described, and even “ceUs” by Mirbel in 1806, 
and in 1885 Johannes Mtlller pointed out the existence of ceUa 
resembling those of plants in the vertebrate notochord. The cellu^ 
lar and nucleated structure of epidermis and other tissues was soon 
demonstrated, while Robert Brown discovered the nucleus of the 
vegetable celL In 1888 Scmeiden referred all vegetable tissues to 
the cellular type, and traced back the plant embryo to a single 
nucleated cell, while in 1889 Schwann boldly extended this con- 
ception of plant stmcture and development to the animal world, 
^iid so lUly constituted tlie “ cell theory.” 

Schwann’s cells were essentially nucleated vesicles with fluid 
contents which originated in an intracellular substance ; but this 


view was soon abandoned. D^jardin had discovered that the bodka 
of Foraminifera were compost of a viscous gr^ular oontraoms 
sarcodSf and Yon Mold de^bed independency in similar tsnns 
the contents of the vegetable cell as protoplam* This was identi- 
fied by Max SchulUe as Digordin’s sarcode, the newer name sur- 
\iving ; and this living matter, and not the membrane, he showed 
to be the essential constituent of the cell, since which his amended 
definition of the cell as a unit-mass of nucleated protoplasm has 
been generally accepted. Prevost and Dumas had noticed ‘the 
segmentatien of the ovum into masses as early as 1824, and Cmss 
were naturally identified as cells immediately after th4 puUioation 
of Schwann's work. In 1846 Kblliker showed that all tissues arise 
fro^k these segmentation masses, and that tho multipUcation of 
aniitel and vegetable cells takes place by a continuation of the 
same process,-— that of tiWQSverie oivision already Observed in the 
Protozoa. w 
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pkntt, M ^ w of at .JMt the hi(^er uiimale, have been studied 
with much and ermnoreaBing accuracy of detail (See Ana- 
tomy, Histology, Embeyology.) Both vegetable and animal 
tufoes have been aimplj classified both according to their adult 
forms wd according to the embryonic layers from which they 
rMpctively arise. Ihis scrutiny of plant and animal structure 
dver and ahove the special generalizations of the botanist and the 
zoologist has afforded much result to general histology. The 
improvement of technical methods has of late years lar^y aided 
the progress of discovery. A retunf from the study of the cell- 
afmrogate to that of the cell has commenced, and the question of 
oelAtructure may be said to be again iiaramount in histology. The 
process of transverse division has of late been much elucidated, 
and, although its complex details cannot here be entered upon, 
the result has been to establish a minute and thorough correspond- 
ence in cases so widely dissimilar as pollen -grains from a flower-bud, 
the epidermis of a tadpole, or the cells of a tumour— a result which 
obviously enhances tne morphological completeness of the cell 
theory. Minor modes of cell-multiplication also are not without 
their morphological interest. Gemmation, familiar in the yeast 
plant, occurs in other low and simple organisms, and may probably 
oe identified with the formation of polar vesicles in ova as a modi- 
fication of transverse division. Scnleiden had Bup]K)scd all new 
cells to originate within pre-existing colls, and this process, known 
as free -cell -formation, may really be observed in various plant 
and animal tissues. The protoplasm groups itself round now nuclei, 
the new cells being in fact formed much as Schwann had in his 
turn supposed ; but these nuclei have re])eatedly been shown to 
arise from segmentation of the original nucleus, and thus this pro- 
cess too seems a mere modification of the general one of transverse 
division. Conjugation, too — that coalesc^ence of two similar cells 
which may be obsen^ed in many Algaj, Fungi, and Protozoa— is to 
be considered as the undifferentiated form of that fertilization which 
occurs in higher animals and plants, the two apparently similar 
masses having become res^)ectiv6]y differentiated into ovum and 
spermatozoon, or into egg-cell and antherozoid. An indefinite 
number of amoeboid cells sometimes flow together into a single 
mass, — a phenomenon regarded by some as multiple-conjugatioti, 
or perhaps more probably as an almost mechanic^ coaleHcence of 
exhausted cells, from which conjugation proper and finally fertili- 
zation may indeed have originated. The amoeboid cells of higher 
animals similarly unite when drawn, and this formation of p2as- 
vvodia, as these are tenued, sooms to be a deep-seated property of 
the amoeboid cell. Similarly, too, the process of rejuvenescence 
which occurs in many of the lowest plants and animals, such as 
Prntococcus and Amoeba, where the protoplasm passes from a rest- 
ing and encysted to a naked and mobile stage, has many analogues 
not only among the Protista but even in the tissues of higher 
animals, while the phases which the lowest organisms more or less 
exhibit — the encysted, the ciliated, the amoeboid, and the plasmo- 
dial — may be recarded as the fundamental forms of a “life-cycle,*’ 
fully representea indeed only in such extremely low organisms as 
Protomyxa and Myxomycetes, yet nowhere completely surmressed. 
The very highest plants and animals nfky thus bo consiuered as 
aggregatos of more or less ditferentia^d and variously arranged 
oncysW, amoeboid, and ciliated cells, while their devolopnieiit 
and subsequent changes, their variations normal ami pathologu-al, 
in reality exhibit phases more or less distinct of the ancestral life- 
cycle. 

The examination of the precise modes of cell-division, particularly 
in the hands of botanists (see Biology, and summary in Sachs’s 
Vorkmngen ^her PJlanzen Phyaiologutf 1883), are also constantly 
tl\|pwing the most interesting light u^n the structure of the adult 
orranism. Thus J;hen, in our own day as in those of Bichat or 
Schwann, the labours of the histologist, when inspired by higher 
aims than that of the mere multiplication of descriptive detail, are 
of supreme morphological importance, and result in the demonstra- 
tion of a unity of organic structure deeper even than any which we 
owe to LinnflBus or Cuvier, Goethe or Geoffroy. 

§ 4. IndividmlUy. — Probablv no subject in the whole range of 
biol9gy has been more extensively discussed tlian that of the nature 
of organic individuality. The history of the controvfrsy is of 
interest, since besides leading up to solid refults it sen'es, perhaps 
better than any other case, to illustrate the slow omergonco of the 
natural sciences from the influence of scholastic thought. Starting 
from the obvious unity and indivisibleness of Man and other higher 
animals, and adopting some definition such as that of Mirbel 
(exceptionally unmetaphysical, however), “Tout etro organise, 
complet dans ses parties, distinct et B4par4 des autres ^tres, est uii 
individu,” it was attempted times without number to discover the 
lanA conception elsewhere in nature, or rather to imiiose it upon 
all other b^gs, plants and animals alike. The results of different 
inquireri were of course utterly discrepant It seftned easy and 
natural to identify a tree or herb corresponding to the individual 
animal, yet difficulties at once arose. Many apparently distinct 
plants may arise from a common root, or a single plant may be 
decomposed into branches, twigs, shoots, buds, or even leaves, all 
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often capable of separate existenoe. These, sgidii^ ire -daodmpos- 
able into tissues ana cells, the cells into nuoleuSr Ac., and nldmatelj 
into protoplasmic molecules, ^ese finally into atoms,— 'the inquiiy* 
thus passing outside organic nature alto^ther and meeting the old 
dispute as to the ultimate divisibility of matter. In snort, as 
Haeckel remarks, scarcely any part of the plant can be named 
which has not brnn taken by some one for tne individual It is 
necessary, therefore, briefly to notice some of the principal works 
on the subject, and these may conveniently be taken in descending 
order. 

While Cassini practically agreed with Mirbel in attempting to 
regard separate plants as individuals, the widest interpretation of 
the individual is that of Gallesio (1816), who proposed to regard 
as an individual the entire pixiduct of a ^ngle seed, alike whether 
this developed into a uni-axial plant extended continuously like a 
Banyan, or multiplied asexually by natural or artificial means like 
the Weeping-willow or the Canadian Pondweod, of each of which, 
on this view, there is only a single individual in Britain, happily 
discontinuous. 

At once the oldest and most frequently maintained view is that 
which regards the bud or shoot consisting of a single axis with 
apmuidagos as the plant-individual, of which the tree represents a 
colony, like a branched hydroid Itolyp. This conception, . often 
attributed to Aristotle, but apmrently without foundation, appears 
distinctly in the writings of Hippocrates and Theophrastus, — the 
latter saying, “ The bud grows oil tne tree like a plant m the ground ** 
The aphorism of Linnaeus, “Gemm® totidoiii herb®,** is well known ; 
and in this view C. F. Wolff and Humboldt concurred, while 
Erasmus Darwiu supported it by au appeal to the facts of anatomy 
and development Ijie most influential advocate of the bud theory 
during the first half of the present century was, however, Du Petit- 
Thouars, who, although starting much as usual with a “principe 
unique d’existence,” Bup|)orted his theory ou extensive thoi^h 
largely incorrect ol^ervations on stem structure and growth. ]^r 
him tile tree is u colony ofphylcniSf each being a hud with its axillant 
leaf and fraction of the stem and root. Passing over numerous 
minor authors, we come to the central work of Alex. Braun (1858), 
in which, os Sachs has clearly ^tointod out, the illegitimate com- 
bination of Naturphilosophie with inductive morphology reaches 
its extreme. He reviews, however, all preceding theories, admits 
the difficulty of fixing upon any as final, since the plant, physio- 
logically considered, is rather a dwidmm than an inaividuumt and 
ro|>o8es as a compromise, or indeed os a jiartial cutting of the 
not, the adoption of the shoot as the moi^hologicsl individual, 
comparable to un animal, especially liecausc, unlike the cell, leaf, 
Ac., it includes all the representative characters of the sj^eies. 
Darwin and Spencer on the whole also accept the bud or shoot as 
at any rate the most definite individual. 

The theory of metamotqihosis naturally led Goethe, Oken, and 
others to regard the leaf as the individual, while Johannes MUller, 
Stoeustrup, and others adopted the same view on various physio- 
logical grounds. Gaudichaud elaborated a theory intermediate 
between this view and that of Du Petit- Thouars, acconling to which 
the plant was built up of individuals, each consisting of a leaf with 
its subjacent internode of stem, which was regarded as the leaf-base, 
and this was supported by Edward Forbes and others, while the 
nominally converse view — that of the leaf as a mere outward ex- 
pansion of the stem-segment— was proposed by Hochstetter. 

Though sundry attempts at identifying various tissues, such as 
the tihro-vascular bundles, as the constituent individuals may be 
passed over, those associated with the cell theory are of great 
im|M)rtance. Schwann decided in favour of the cell and regarded 
the plant as a cell-community, in which the separate elements were 
like the boos of a swarm, — a view virtually concurred in in all 
essential respects by Schleiden, Virchow, and other founders of the 
coll theory. Y et, although the structure and functions of the plant 
are ultimately and exclusively cellular, it is impossible to ignore 
the fact that, save in the very lowest organisms, these are subordi- 
nated and differentiated into larger aggregates, and fonn virtually 
but the bricks of a building, ana hence the later theories outlined 
above. Of attempts to find the individual in the nucleus or the 
protoplasm granules it is of course unnecessary to speak further. 

So far the theories of absolute individuality. The conception of 
relative individuality is well traced by Fisch upwards from the 
more or less vague suggestions in the writings oi Goethe, Roeper, 
and the elder Ue Candolle to its clear expression in Alphonse de 
Candolle and Schleiden, both of whom take the cell, the Moot, and 
the multi-axial plant as forming three successive and subordinated 
categories. N ageli too recogniz^ not only the necessity of establish- 
ing such a series (cell, organ, bud, leaty axis, multi-axial plant)^ 
but the distinction between morpholoincal and physiological in- 
dividualities afterwa^s enunciated by Haeckel. 

Passing over the difficulties which arise even among the Protozoa 
(see Foeaminifera), we find that a similar controveny (fully 
chronicled in Haeckel’s KaZkachwWmme) has raged over the in- 
dividuality of Sponges. While the older observers were content to 
regard each sponge-mass as an individual, a view in which liaberkuhn 
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and other monogmpherB eubetantially concurred, the application of 
the microecope led to the view suggested by James Clark, and still 
stoutly supported by Saville Kent, that the Sponge is a city of 
amoeboid or infusorian individuals. Carter looked upon the separate 
ampullaceous sacs as the true individuals, while Schmidt, defining 
the individual by the possession of a single exhalent aperture, dis- 
tinguishes Spon^jes into solitary and social. Later, however, he 
terms them Zoa impersonalia. 

For tlie higher animals the problem, though perhaps really even 
more difficult, is less prominent As Haeckel points out, the earlier 
discussions and even the comparatively late essay of Johannes 
Midler take an almost purely psychological or at least a physiological 
point of view ; and the morphologici aspect of the inquiry only 
Smc forward when the study of much lower forms, such as Cestoid 
■Worms (see Platyhelminthes) or Siphonophores (see Hydrozoa), 
had raised the difficulties with which botanists had so long been 
familiar. With the rapid progress of embryology, too, arose new 
problems ; and in 1842 Steenstrup introduced the conception of an 
**al tematiou of generations” asa modeof origin of distinct mdividuals 
by two methods, for him fundamentally similar, the sexual from im- 
pregnated females and the asexual from unimpregnated “ nurses,” — 
a ^iew adopted by Edward Forbes and many other naturalists, but 
keenly criticized by Carpenter and Huxley. In Leuckart’s remark- 
able essay on polymorphism (1853) the Siphonophora were analysed 
into colonies, and their varied organs shown to be morphologically 
equivalent, while the alternate generations of Stocustrup wore 
reduced to a case of polymorph&m in development Leuckart 
further p^y distinguished individuals of difl'erent orders, as well 
as l^etween morphological and physiological individuals. 

In 1852 Huxley proposed the view which he still substantially 
maintains (see Biology). Starting from such an undoubted homo- 
logy as that of the egg-producing process of Hydra with a free- 
swimming Medusoid, ne points out that the title of individual, if 
applied to the latter, must logically be due to the former also, and 
avoids this confusion between organ and individual by defining the 
individual animal, as Gallesio had done the plant, as the entire 
product of an imprcjgnated ovum, — the swarm of Aphides or free 
Medusae which in this way might belong to a single in^vidual being 
termed Zooids. 

In Canis’s System of Animal Morphology (1853) another theory 
was propounded, but the problem then seems to have fallen into 
abeyance until 1865, when it formed the subject of a prolonged and 
fruitful discusdou in the Principles of Biolo^, Adopting the cell 
(defined as an aggregate of the lowest order, itself formed of physio- 
logical units) as the morphological unit, Spencer points out that 
these may either exist iiiae|)endently, or gradually exhibit unions 
into aggre^tes of the second order, like the lower Algop, of which 
the inmviauality may be more or less pronounced. The union of 
such secondary aggregates or compound units into individuals of a 
yet higher order is then traced through such intermediate forms as 
are represented by the higher seaweeds or the Liverworts, from the 
tliallus of which the axes and appendages of Monocotyledons and 
Dicotyledons are ingeniously derived. The shoot of a flow’ering- 
plant is thus an aggregate of the third order ; it branches into an 
aggregate of the fourth or higher order, and finally as a tree 
** acquires a degree of composition too complex to be any longer 
defined.” Proceeding to animals, the same method is applied. 
The Protozoa are aggregates of the first order. These, like plants, 
exhibit transitions, of which Radiolarians, Foraminifera, and 
Sponges are taken as examples, to such definite compound wholes 
M Hydra ; and such secondary aggregates multiply by gemmation 
into permanent aggregates of the third order, which may exhibit 
all degrees of integration up to that of the Siphonophora, where 
the individualities of the Polyps are almost lost in that of the 
aggregate form. The whole series of articulated animals are next 
interpreted as more or less integrated aggregates of the third order, 
of which the lower Annelids are the less developed forms, the 
ArthrojKxls the more highlvintegratcd and individualized. Molluscs 
and Vertebrates are regarded as aggregates of the second order. 

In 1866 appeared the latest morphological classic, the OenerelU 
Morphologic of Haeckel. Here pure morphology is distinguished 
into two sub-sciences, — the first purely structural, teetdogy^ which 
remrds the organism as composed of organic individuals of difierent 
orders ; the second essentially stereometric, promorphology. To 
tectology, defined as the science of organic individuality, a large 
section of the work is devoted. Dismissing the theory oi absolute 
individuality as a metaphysuAl figment, and starting from the 
view of Schleiden, De Candolle, and N&geli of several successive 
categories of relative individuals, he distinguishes more clearly than 
heretofore the physiological individual (or 6ton), characterized by 
definiteness and independence of function, from the morphological 
individual (or morphon)^ characterized similarly by definiteness of 
form ; of the latter he establishes six categories, as follows 

1. Plastides (cytodes and cells), or elementary organisms. 

2. Organs (cell-stocks or cell -fusions), simple or homoplastic or- 

gans (tissues), or heteroplastic organs. Organ-systems, organ- 

apparatiisea 


8. AiUimeres (opposite or symmetrical or homotypie parts), s.g.. 
rays of radiate animals, ** halves of bUatenuiT symmetric 
animala” 

4. Metamsres (successive or homodynamous parts), s.g., stem- 

segments of Phanerogams, segments or soonites of A^nefids 
or Vertebrates. ^ 

5. Personm, shoots or buds of plants, polyps of Coelenterltett, 

Ac., ** individuals ” in the narrowest sense among the higher 
animals. 

6. Corms (stocks or colonhis), s.g., trees, chains of Balpss, polyp- 

stocks, Ac. 

In his subsequent monograph on calcareous Sponges, and <n a 
final paper, he somewhat modifies these categories by substituting 
one category of extreme comprehensiveness, &t of the idorgan, in 
place of the three separate orders of organs, antimeres, and meta- 
meres. The idorgan (of course clearly distinguished from the 
physiological organ or biorgan) is finally defined as a morphological 
unit consisting of two or more plastids, which does not possebs the 
positive character of the person or stock. These are distinguished 
into homoplasts or homo-organs and aXhmladts or oXlos-vrgans^ the 
former induding, as subdivisions, plastid-aggrogates and plasHd- 
fusions, the latter idomeres, antimeres, and metameres. The former 
definition of the term antimere, as denoting at once each separate 
ray of a radiate, or the right and left halves of a bilaterally sym- 
metrical animal, is corrected by terming each ray a parcmerc^ and its 
symmetrical halves the antimeres. Thus an ordinary Medusoid has 
four parameres and eight antimeres, a Star-fish five and ten. The con- 
ception of the persona is largely modified, not only by withdrawing 
the comparison of the animal with the vegetable shoot and by omit- 
ting the antimere and metamere as necessary constituents, but by 
taking the central embryonic form of all the Metazoa — the gastruli^ 
(fig. 1) and its assumed ancestral representative, the gastrsea — as 
the simplest and oldest form of per- 
sona. The different morphological 
stages to which it may attain are clas- 
sified into three senes: (1) Monax- 
oniaP inarticulate persons, t*.e., uni- 
axial and unsegmented without anti- 
meres or metameres, as in Sponges, or 
lowest Hydroids ; (2) Stauraxonial > 
inarticulate persons with antimeres, 
but without metameres, e.j/.. Coral, 

Medusa, Turbellarian, Trematode, Bry- 
ozoon ; (3) Stauraxonial articulate per- 
sons with antimeres and metameres, 

Annelids, Arthropods,Vertebrates. 

The colonies of Protozoa are mere idor- Fia. 1.--Ga8tnila in optical W* 
gans. True corms, composed of united Jnd’ 
personsB, occur only among Sponges, pore and aroh-enteronX as also 
Hydroids, Siphonophores, Corals, Bry- outer and inner layers, ©ctodemi 
ozoa, Tunic.ates, and ^hinodenns, of andendoderm. (After HaeokeL) 
which the apparent parameres are regarded as highly centralized per- 
Bonse of a radially-budded worm colony; and these can be classified 
according to the morphofogical rank of their constituent personae. 
They usuallyarise by Animation from a single persona, yet in Sponges 
and Corals occasionally ffy fusion of several originally distinct 
per^ns or corms. The theory of successive suborainate orders of 
individuality being thus not only derived firom historical criticism 
of previous theories but brought into conformity with the actual 
facts of development and descent, — various groups of organisms 
being referred to their several categories, — the remaining problem 
of tectology, that of the relation of the moiphological to the physio- 
logical individuality, is finally discussed. Of the latter, three cate- 
gories are proposed : — (1) the “ actual bion or conjpletephysiolomcal 
individual,” this being the completely developed organic form which 
has reached the highest grade of morphological individuality proper 
to it as a representative of, e.g., its species ; (2) the ** virtual bion 
or potential physiological individual,” including any incompletely 
developed form of the former from the ovum upwards ; and (8) 
the ** partial bion or apparent physiological individual,” such frag- 
ments of the actual or virtual Dion as may possess temporary 4nde- 
pndenceawithout reproducing the species — this latter category 
having, however, inferior importance.* 

Haeckel’s theory, iD*deed in its earlier form, has been adopted bj 
Gegenbaur and other morphologists, also in its later form by Jager 
who, however, rejects the category of idorgan on the ground of the 
ueral morphological principle that every natural body which 
rries on any chemical changes with its environment Wsomes 
differentiated into more or less concentric layers ; but the subject 
especially as far as animals are concerned, is again recently dis- 
cussed in a large work by Perrier. Starting from the cell or phMtid, 
he terms a permanent colony a miride, and these may remain 
isolated like Mgitta or Botifer, or may multiply by gemmation to 



1 For explanation of these terms see | fi, Promorpholoffy, p. 844. 
s For criticism of this theoiy on the ground of its malung physlologtoal de- 
pend on morphological individuality, see Fisch. AvJkdMvng KriUk ds^ 
verKhUdensn. AntienUn iiber dot p/latuliehe Individuum, p. 11. 
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fonn liiglier vliich he terms zoides. Such zoides may be 

irregular* radiate, or linear aggremitoB, of which the two former 
olaseea especiidly are termed dhMs, The oimn — Haeckel's idorgan — 
is excluded, siiice tissues and organs resuU from division of labour 
in the anatomical elements of the merides, and so liave only a 
jj^ndary individuality, carefully to be distinguished ^m the 
individuality of those perts whose direct grouping has formed the 
organism, and which live still, or have uvea, isolated from one 
another.'* Perrier further points out^that undifferentiated colonies 
are sessile, as Sponges and Corals, while a free state of existence is 
ass^iated with the concentration and integration of the colony into 
an individual of a higher order. 

So ^ the various theories of the subject ; detailed criticism is 
impowble, but some synthesis and roconciliation must be attempted. 
Starting from the cell as the morphological unit, wo hnd these 
forming homogeneous aggregates in some Protozoa and in the early 
development of the ovum. But integration into a whole, not 
merely aggregation into a mass, is essential to the idea of individu* 
ality; the earliest secondary unit, therefore, is the gastrula or 
m^ride. This stage is permanently remeseutod by an uubranched 
Hydra or Sponge or by a Planarian. These secondary units may, 
however, form aggregates either irregular as in most Sponges, in> 
definitely branched as in the Hydroids and Actinozoa, or linear as in 
auch Flanarians as Catenula. Such aggregations, colonies, or domes, 
not bein^ggregated, do not fully reach individuality of the third 
order. This is attained, however, for the branched scries by such 
forms as Siphonophores among Hydrozoa, or Renilla or Pennatula 
among Actmozoa ; for linear aggregates again by the higher Worms, 
and still more fully by Arthropods and Vertebrates. Aggregates 
of a yet higher order may occur, though rarely. A longitudinally 
> dividing Nliis or laterally branched S^lis are obviously aggregates 
of these tertiary units, which, on Haeckel's view, become lutegratod 
in the Echinoderm, which would thus reach a complete iudivi- 
duality of the fourth order. A chain of Salpae or a colony of Pyro- 
soma exhibits an approximation to the same rank, whicli is more 
nearly obtained by a radiate group of Botryllus around tludr central 
cloac^ while the entire colony of such an Ascidian would represent 
the individual of the fifth order in its incipient and uuiiitegrated 
state, — Hiese and the preceding intermediate forms being, of course, 
readily intelligible, and indeed, as Spencer has shown, inevitable 
on the theory of evolution. 

The exclusion of tissues and orimns from rank in this series is 
thus seen to necessarily follow. Ectoderm and endoderm cannot 
exist alone ; they and the or^us into w'hich they differentiate 
arise merely, as J^er expresses it, from that concentric lamination, 
onp with Perrier, from tnat polymorphism of the members of the 
colony, which is associated with organic and social existence. The 
idea of the antimero is omitted, as being essentially a promorpho- 
logical conception (for a Medusoid or a star-fish, thougn of widely 
distinct order of individuality, are equally so divisible) ; that of 
the metamere is convenient to denote the secondary units of a 
linear tertiary individual ; the term persona, however, seems un- 
likely to survive, not only on account ^f its inseparable psycho- 
logic^ connotations, but because it has been somewhat va^ely 
applied alike to aggregates of the secoisd and third order ; and the 
term colony, corm, or deme may indifferently be applied to those 
aggregates of primary, secondaiy, tertiarv, or quaternary order which 
4ire not, however, integrated into a whole, and do not reach the 
full individuality of the next higher order. The term zooid is also 
objectionable as involving the idea of individualized organs, a view 
natuial while the medusoid gonophores of a Hydrozoon were looked 
at as evolved of its homologue in Hydra, whereas the latter is 
retlly a degenerate form of the former. Passing to the vegetable 
world, here as before the cell is the unit of the first order, while 
representing almost every stage in the iusensible evolu- 
tion of a secondary unit are far more abundant than among animals. 
Complete unity of the second order can hardly be allowed to the 
thallus, which Spencer proposes to compound and integrate into 
tertiary aggroeates — the nigner plants ; as in animals the embryo- 
logical m^od is preferable, both as avoiding gratuitous hypothesis 
and as leading to direct results. Such a unit is clear) presented 
by the embryo of higher plants in which the coll-aggrepte is at 
once differentiated into parts and integrated into a wliole. Such 
an embryo possesses axis and appendages as wbon fully developed 
(fig. 2). The latter, however, being as organs mere lateral expan- 
sions of the concentric layers into which the plant embryo, like the 
animal, is differentiated, and so neither st^s of evolution nor 
capable of separate existence, are not entitled to individual rank. 
The embryo, the bud, shoot, or uni-axial plant, all thus belong to 
the secona order of individuality, like the Hydroid they resemble. 
Iiixe the lower Gcelentcrates, too, aggregates of such axes are 
formed by branching out from their Tow degree of integration. 
Buch colonies can ha^y be termed individuals of tne third, much 
ieas of higher order, at least without somewhat abandoning that 
unity of treatment of plants and animals without which philosophi- 
<cal biology disappeara Individuality of the secqnd order is most 
fully reaped by the flower.— the most highly differentiated and 



integrated form of axes and appradages. Such a a^ph infioj^ 
cenoe as a raoeme or umbel approximaM to unity of the third ordeti 
to which acomposite floww-head must 
be admitted to have attained, while a 
compound inflorescence is on the way 
to a yet higher stage. 

If, as seems probable, a nomencla- 
ture be indispensable for clear ex- 
pression, it may be simply arranged 
111 conformity with this view. Start- 
ing from the unit of the flrst order, 
the plastid or tnonad, and terming 
any undifferentiated a^prefate adema, 

we have a l-tobrro of DIootyMoa 

into a secondary unit or dyad, thie HSSiho^^iSart 

rising through dyad-demea into a axis and appendages, as also 
triads this forming triad-dam€$t and tlie three oonoentrio emtepoaio 
these when differentiated becoming l*y®”** 
tetrads, the Botryllus-colony with which the evolution of compound 
individuality terminates being a tetrad-deme. The separate living 
form, whether monad, dpd, triad, or tetrad, requires Aso some dis- 
tinguishing name, for which persona will probably ultimately be found 
most appropriate, since such usage is most in harmony with its inevi- 
table physiological and psycholoffical connotations, while the genea- 
logical individual of Gallesio and Huxley, common also to all the cate- 
gories, may be designated with Haeckel the ovum-produet or ovwm^ 
cycle, the complete series of forms needed to represent the epecies 
being the apecies-eyele (though this coincides with the former save 
ill cases where the sexes are separate, or polymorphism occurs). 
For such a peculiar case as Diplozoott paradoxum, where two 
separate forms of the same species coalesce, and still more for such 
heterogeneous individuality as that of a Lichen, where a composite 
unit anses from the union of two altogether distinct forms — Fungus 
aud Alga,— yet additional categories and terms are required.^ 

§ 5. Promorphology, — Just as the physiologist constantly seeks 
to interpret the phenomena of function in terms of mechanical, 
physical, and chemical laws, so the morphologist is tempted to 
iiiriuire whether organic as well as mineral forms are not alike 
ixolucible to simple mathematical law. And just as the cmtallo- 
grapher constructs an ideally perfect mathematical form from an 
iiri(>orfect or fragmentary crystal, so the morphologist has frequently 
attempted to reduce the complex-curved surfaces of organic beings 
to definite mathematical expression.^ Canon Moseley {Phil, Trans,, 
1838) succeeded in showing, by a combination of measurement and 
mathematical analysis, that the curved surface of any turbinated 
or discoid shell might 1)6 considered as generated by the revolution, 
about the axis of the shell, of a curve, which continually varied its 
dimensions according to the law* of the logarithmic spiral. For 
Ooodsir this logarithmic spiral, now carved on his tomb, seemed 
a fundamental expression of organic curvature and the dawn of a 
new e|>och in natural science— that of tho mathematical investiga- 
tion of organic form— and his own elaborate measurements of the 
body, its organs, and even its component cells seemed to yield, 
now the triangle, and again the tetrahedron, as the fundamental 
form. But such supposed results, savouring more of the Natur- 
philosophie than of sober mathematics, could only serve to dis- 
courage further inquiry and interest in that direction. Thus we 
find tliat even the best treatises on botany and zoology abandon 
tho subject, satisfied with merely contrasting the simple geometrical 
ground-forms of crystals with tho highly carved and hopelessly 
complicated lines and surfaces of the organism. 

But there are other considerations which lead up to a mathe- 
matical conception of organic form, those namely of symmetry aud 
regularity. These, however, are usually but little developed, 
botanists since Schleiden contenting themselves with throwing 
organisms into three groups — first, absolute or regular ; second 
regular and radiate ; third, symmetrical bilaterally or zy^morphic 


improvement of defining the mathematical forms they sought not 
by the surfaces but by axes and their poles ; and Haeckel has 
developed the subject with an elaborateness of detail and nomen- 
clature which seems unfortunately to have impeded its study and 
acceptance, but of which the main results may, with slight varia- 
tions chiefly due to Jager (Lehrb, d, ZooL, L 288), bo briefly out- 
lined. 

A. ANAXONIA — forms destitute of axes, and consequently 
wholly irregular in form, e.g., Amcebse and many Sponges. 

B. AXON I A — forms wi& definite axes. 


1 See Haeckel, (Ten. 1., UTaZlrgeftwAmiM L, and Jena. ZsUscHyr, xT; also 

Bachs, GetehiehU d. Bot, ; Fiooh, AyfiOMung u, Kritik, tic., Rosto^ 1880 ; 
Perrier, Lu ColonUt AnimdUi, 1882 , as from those other relteenoee can be 
obtained. 


s The seiencei or organic and mineral form would thns (aa Haoekei points 
ont) beoome thoroughly analogona. for, as promornhology develops the erystsUo- 
graphyof oiganio form, so mineralogy, in the stnay of snob phenomena as those 
of peendomorphiem or of mineral development, beeomea parallel to morphidkiA 
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I. Homaxonia— all axes equal. 

(a) Spheres, where an indefinite number of equal axes can 

be drawn through the middle j^int, e.g.^ Spherosoum. 

(b) Polyhcdra, with a definite nunaber of like axes. 

Of these aconsiderable number occur in nature, for example, many 
Badiolarians (fig. 8), pollen-grains, &c., 
and they are again classifiable by the 
number and regularity of their facca 

II. PnoTAXoNiA, wbcTO all the parts 
are arranged round a main axis, and of 
these we distinguish — 

1. Jfonaxania, with not more than one 

definite axis. Here are distinguished 
(a) those with similar poles, s2)heroid 
(Coccodise-us) and cylinder (PjTosoma) 
and (b) those with dissimilar poles, 
cone (Conulina). 

2. where besWo* the 8._B.dioU.rlM (Bthmo- 
main axes, a definite number of second- aphaura), an Irreaiilar endo- 
ary axes are placed at right angles, and sphsprlo polyhedron with equi- 
the stereometric ground-form becomes 

a pyramid. Here, again, may be distin- 

guisbed (a) those with poles similar, Sfnnraoconia homopoUit where 
the stereometric form is the double pyramid (fig. 4), and (&) those with 
poles dissimilar, JStauraiconia hetero* 
jtolay where the stereometric form is the 
single pyramid, and where we distin- 
guish a basal, usually oral, pole from an 
apical, aboral, or anal pole. The bases 
of these may be either regular or irre- 
gular polygons, and thus a new classi- 
fication into JHomostaura and Hetero- 
staura naturally arises. 

The simpler group, the Homostaura, 
may have either an even or an odd ^ 



number of sides, and thus among the 
Homostaura w'e have even-sided and 
odd-sided, single and double pyramids. 

In those Homostaura with an even 
number of sides, such as Meduss, the 
radial and inter-radial axes have simi- 
lar poles ; but in the series with an 
odd numW of sides, like most £chi- 
noderms, each of the transverse axes is 
lialf radial and half semi-radial (fig. 5), 

Of the group of regdar doublo pyra-,^, , . Flower, 

mids the twelve-sided pollen-gram of as example of stauraxonio ho- 
Passiflora (fig. 4) may l)e taken as an mopola. Ground-form a regn- 
example, having the ground-form of l»r double pyramid of six sides, 
the hexagonal system, the hexagonal dodecahedron. Of the equal 
even -sided single pyramids (Heteropola homostaura), Alcyonium, 
(Teryonia, Aurelia may be taken as ex- 
amples of the eight-sided, six-sided, and 
four-sided pyramids, while those with an 
odd number of sides may be illustrated 
by Ophiura or Primula with five sides, 
and the flower of Lily or Rush with three 
sides. 

In the highest and most complicoted 
group, the Heterostaui*a, the basal poly- 
gon is no longer regular but amphitbect 
{dfx4tl$TjKrot = double-edged). Such a 
poly^n hM »n eyeniiuinber ofsidt», and f,o. 6.-Stom»h, an ^mpl. 
can be divided into symmetrical halves of Heteropola homostaura. 
by each of two planes intersecting at right Ground-form a regular single 
angles in the middle point, and thus di vid- of five sides, 

ing the whole figure into four congruent polygons. The longer of 
these axes may be termed lateral, the shorter the equatorial or dorao- 
ventral ; and tiiese two axes, along with the main axes, always define 
the three dimensions of space. Ctenophores (fig. 6) furnish examples 
of eight-sided amphitbect pyramids, some Madrepore Corals of six- 
sided, Crucifers, some Medusie, and Cestodes of lour-sided amphi- 
thect nyramidsi. 

In tnese forms the poles of the dorso- ventral and lateral axes are 
similar, and, as in the preceding Monaxonia and Stauraxonia, the 
centre of the liodjr is defined by a line ; and they are therefore termed 
Ce^raxonia, while the Protaxonia, which arc defined by their central 
point, are called CeTdroatigma, There are, however, other forms, 
and these the most complicated, in which the poles of at least the 
dorso-ventral axis are unlike, and in which the body is thus defined 
not with reference to a line but to a median plane, and these have 
accordingly received the name of Centropipftda, Tlieir ground-form 
is a poljrgon with an even number of sides, which can only be 
divided into two symmetrical halves by the one median plane. It 
can be obtained by halving an amphitbect pyramid of double the 
number of sides, and is consequently termed a half amphitbect 
|yranud (fig. 7). The whole amphitbect pyramid may be moat con- 



id-form as if in a 

Of half amphitbect pyramids there are again two forms, 
termed by Haeckel Am^ipUwra and the former in- 

cluding the ** bilaterally symmetrical *' or irrMnilsrlj radiate fonns 
of previous authors, such as Spatangns, Yioht, Orchis, while the 
Zygopleura include forms bilaterally symmetrical in the strioi)^ 
sense, in which not more than two radi^ planes, and these at rig^ 




Fig. 6. 

Fio. 6.— Ctenophore ( ISuchariB). Ground-form an eight-sided double amphitbect 

pyramid. 

Fio. 7.— Spatangns. Gronud-form a five-sided half amphitheot pyramid, 
angles to each other, are present. The stereometric ground-form 
is a half rhombic pyramid. Haeckel again divides these, according 
to the numbor of autimeres, into Tetrapleura and Dipleura, 

Promorpbology has thus shown that the rei^ng dogma of the 
fundamental d^erence of organic and mineral forms is false, and* 
that a crystallography of organic forms is |)088ible, — the form of 
the cell or the cell-aggregate differing from the costal merely bv 
its more or less viscous state of aggregation, its inherited peculi- 
arities, and its greater adaptability to the environment The 
classification into hilcUeral and radiate forms which usually does 
duty for more precise promorphological conceptions must be aban- 
doned as hopelessly confusing essentially different forms, or at least 
must be rigidly restricted, — the term radial to regular and double 
pyramids, the term bilateral to the Centropipeda if not indeed to 
mpleural foims. Similarly, the topographical and relative terms, 
anterior and posterior, upper and under, horizontal and vertical, 
must be superseded by the terms above applied to the axes and 
their poles, oral and aboral, dorsal and ventral, right and left. 

§ 6. Nature of Morphological Changes. — The main forms of organic 
structure being analysed and classified and their stage of individu- 
ality being ascertained, the question next arises, by what morpho- 
logical changes have they arisen, and into what categories can tnese 
modes of differentiation he grouped? They at first sight seem 
innumerable, yet in reality are few. Ooetne somewhat vaguely 
generalized them for the flower as ascending and descending meta- 
morphosis, expansion and contraction of organs, Ac. ; but the first 
attempt at careful enumeration seems to be that of Auguste de St- 
Hilaire, who recognized defects of development, adherences, excesses 
of production or **d^doublements,'* metamoiqdiosis and displace- 
ment of organs. Subsequent authors have variously treated the 
subject ; thus Asa Gray enumerates as modifications of the flower — 
coalescence, adnation, irregularity, abortion, non-alternation or 
anteposition, multiplication, enation, unusual development of the 
axis, and other morphological modifications connected with fertili- 
zation. These are obvioudy too numerous, as may best be shown 
^ a single comparison with the view of an animal morphologist 
llias Huxley, in discussing the arrangement of the Vertebrata, 
recognizes only three processes of moaificatiotf^ not only in the 
ancestral evolution of the Equidae, but in the individual develop- 
ment of animals generally ; these are **(]) excess of development 
of some parts in relation to others, (2) partial or complete suppres- 
sion of certain parts, (8) coalescence of parts originally distinct** 
It is probable that this “threefold law of evolution** may include 
all observed cases of change, even in the flower ; thus Chorisifiand 
Peloria m^y be regarded as peculiar forms of excess, while displace- 
ment is probably in all cases only apparent, and reaUy due to 
adhesion or coalescence (see Bioia)ot, toI. iil p. 681 sq.y 

§ 7. Nature of Morphological Correspondence — CategorieB gf 
Homolo ^. — To indicate all the steps by which the idea of mor- 
phologic^ has been distinguished from that of physiolc^cal 
resemblaudc would be to examine the whole history of morphology; 
it must suffice to discuss the terminology of the subject which has, 
as ever, served not only as an index but as an engine of progress. 
For these two distinct forms of resemblance the terms homqiogy 
and analogy gradually became specialized, and were finally esta1> 
lished and cl^rly defined ^ Owen in 1848,— ** the former as the 
same organ in different animals under every variety of form and 
function (e.g., fore-limbs of Draco volane and winp of Bird) ; 
second as a p^ or orga n in one animal which has the same flinctioa 

1 Compare A. de Bt-Hilalie, MorphologU ; Gray, Manual, p. 179 (1858) ; 
Huxley, Proe, Zool. Society, p. 019, Loud., 1880. 
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M another part or oiflaii in a different animal parachute of 
Draco and wings of B^).^ He further distinguishes three kinds 
of homol(^ :-^l) special, being ** that aboye defined, namely, the 
coitespondence of a part or organ determined by its relative position 
a n^co nneyons with a part or oi^ii in a di^rent animal, the 
Elimination of which homology indicates that such animals are 
constituted on a common type,” e.gr., basilar process of human 
occipital with basi-occipital of fish; (2) general, that “higher 
relation in which a part or series of pagts stands to the fundamental 
or general type, involving a knowledge of the type on wliich the 
group hi question is coimtituted,” e,g,, the same human bone and 
centrum of the last cranial vertebra ; (3) serial homology, “repre- 
sentative or repetitive relation in the segments of the same skeleton ” 
(demoimtrated when general and special homologies have been 
determined) ; thus usually the basi-oocinital and basi-sphonoid 
are “homotypes,” These^ terms wei*e henceforth accepted by 
natumlists; but the criterion of analogy and homology became 
for Agassiz and other embryolo|dats developmental as well as 
com|)arative, reference to the ideal archetype becoming less 
and less frenuent. Passing over the dlscuasious of Agassiz and 
Bronn, of which the latter is criticized and partly incorporated 
by Haeckel, we find the last-named (1) placing serial under general 
homology ; (2) erecting categories of homology partially corre- 
sponding to those of individuality,— (ff.) homoiypy (of antimeres), 
hence distinct from that of Owen, (5) homodynamy (of metamores), 
(e) homonomy (of parts arranged on transverse axes) ; (3) dofining 
special homology in terms of identity of embryonic origin. In 
1870 this latter point was more fully insistod upon by Ray Lan- 
kester, who, decom])osing it into two others, projHisod to supersede 
the tehn homology by liomogeny, being the oorresjiondonco of 
^sommon descent, and ^ homoplasif, denoting any auperiudiiced 
correspondence of position and structure in jMirts embryonically 
distinct. Thus, the fore-limb of a mammal is homogenous with 
that of a bird, but the right and left ventricles of the heart in 
both are only homoplastic, those having arisen independently si nee 
the divergence of both groups from a uni-vontric-ulate ancestor in 
relation to similarity of physiological needs. Mivart next pro- 
posed to retain homology os a generic term, with homogeny and 
homoplasy as two species under it, and carried the analysis into 
groat detail, distinguishing at first twenty-five, but later fifteen, 
kinds of correspondence ; — (1) parts similar in function only, e»g., 
legs of Lizard and lobster ; (2) parts similar l)oth in function and 
relative position, wings of Bat and Bird ; (3) luirts of (*ommon 
descent, fore-limb of llorse and Rliino(U)ros ; (4) parts of similar 
embryonic origin, whatever be their riu'ial genetic relations, e.g,, 
ocHpitals of Panther and Perch ; (5) parts of disHimilnr embryonit; 
or^n, whatever be their racial genetic relations, e.g,, logs of 
Diptera; (6, 7, 8, 9, 10) laterally, vertically, serially, antoro- 
posteriorly, and radially homologous parts; (11) subordinate 
serial homologues, e.^., joints of antenna; (12 and 13) secondary 
and tertiary subordinate serial homologues ; (14 and 15) B]>ocial 
and general homologies (in Owen’s sense). In his Kalkschwdmme 
Hae^el proposed to term homophylys the truly phylogenetic 
homology in opposition to honumor^ihy, to which gencalogic basis 
is wanting ; and finally Von Jhering Ifts published a repetition of 
Lankesters view. 

In this discussion, as in that of individuality, it is evident that 
we are dealing with numerous logical cross-divisions largely cxirre- 
sponding, no doubt, to the complex web of inter-relations presented 
by nature, yet remaining in need of disentanglement. Though we 
must set aside analogies of functional activity, the resemblances 
in extemid shape or geometric ground -form winch corres|>ond to 
th%e, e,g,, Hyarozoaand Bryozoa, Fishes and Cetaceans, mimetic 
organisms, are n^ertheloss, as our historic survey showed, the 
first which attract attention ; and these homoplastic or homomor- 
phic forms, as Haeckel has shown, come as fairly within tlie province 
of the promorphologist as do isomorphic crystals within that of 
his an-organological colleague the crystallographer. Here, too, 
would be considered “radial,” “vertical,” “lateral” homology, 
“ hqpiotypy of antimeres,” and all questions of symmetry, for which 
Haeckel a nomenclature of homaxonial, homopolic, Ac., is^istinctly 
preferable. Entering the field of tectology or morphology in the 
\ ordinary sense, we may next consider whetrfbr two organisms com- 
pared are of the same category of individuality — are h^mocategorie ; 
and under this serial homology, for instance, would come as a 
minor division, the correspondence between the units or parts of 
units of a linear dyad-deme or triad. From a third point of view, 
that of the embryologist, we trace the development of each multi- 
cellular organism (1) from the embryonic layers and systems into 
wh|ph the secondary unit (gastrula or plant embryo) differentiates, 
(2) from a unit-deme or unit of the inferior order or orders of 
individually. The parts and units thus recognized ontogenetic 
research, reiipectively or successively hontodermic, homosystemic, 
and homodmiCt may then conveniently be term^ (indifferently 
•ave for conddeFations of priority) either “ specially homologous,^* 
homogenooi^^ “ hoxnop^lic,” or “ homogenetio,’* in the lango^e 
of phylogenetic theory. Inese three great classes of morphologicid 


correqKmdenoe— promorphological, tectological, and embryolmcal 
— ^may or may not coincide. But the oompletest homol<^, 
in which dl forms of resemblance unite and from which they 
differentiate, is tiiat expressed in the cell theoryt or rather in that 
ovum theory which underlies it, and which AgM aia therefom not 
upjustly regarded as “ the great^ discovery in the natural sciences 
of modem times.” ^ ^ . 

§ 8. liesuUs to Taxonomy, — The advance and modification of 
classifications which follow each morphological advance have been 
pointed out above, and taxonomy thus never (juite reaches a level 
wdth morphologic^ knowled^ That it reouires much reform at 
present is obvious. Althougn the dogma of tfie constancy of species 
IS no longer maintained, its results survive, and perhaps a minority 
of groups have still to be remonomphod'in the generalizing spint 
witn which Haeckel has treated the calcareous Sponges, or Uar- 
penter, Parker, and Brady the Foraminifera. The union of the 
Protophyta and Protozoa into the Protista (a generalization which 
research is constantly confirming) involves a final abandonment of .. 
the mediodval figment of three kingdoms of nature, and a revival of 
the Organisata of Linnteus. Physiological prejudices, too, are not 
completely exjielled ; honce, for instance, the constant attempts 
to separate Animalia and Vogetabilia by physiological charactor- 
istics, which would bo irrelevant even if in themselves valid. A 
strictly morphological standard must be applied to the construction 
of classifications and the pruning of genealogical trees ; organisms 
are “ higher ” or “ lower not according to their stage of evolution 
in lieauty or intelligonco but (as Huxley has most clearly |x)inted 
out in the essay referred to under § 6) to the degree of morphological 
differentiation by excess, suppression, or coiuosconce wnich they 
exliibit. Thus the supremo position of Man in classification murt 
bo abandoned, since the Primates are simply one of the less special- 
ized, i,e., lower orders of Mammals, and tiio Mammals themselves 
are on the whole distinctly loss specialized than the Birds, or per- 
haps even Homo of the higher Reptiles. The morphological import- 
ance of the “vegetable kingdom ” sinks when tested by such a 
standard The Cormophytos are all nothing more than an axis 
with ap^tendi^s, and as such may fairly bo compared, not with g 
the entire animal assemblage, but merely to that group which is 
homomorphic (or rather isomorphic) with them as reducible to 
axis and appendages too. Such a group we find in the Hydrome- 
dusic, which we cun easily model in imagination into all the special- 
izations of the fioral world, a single genus like Clava or Tubularia 
affording a Htarting-|)oiDt for countless “natural orders.” 

§ 9. fielation of Morplwloijy to Physiology. — Althouf;h the pure 
morphologist investigates laws of structure only, and rightly eumb 
nates the conceptions of life, environment, and function, yet if kept 
permanently a])art from pliysiological ronsiderations his labours 
would be incomplete and his results inexplicable, if not indeed 
almost illusory. For, however deeply one penetrates through super- 
ficial and adaptive characters to an apparently permanent and 
fundamental morphological type, this is itself but an earlier adapta- 
tion, showing the fading traces of an earlier adaptation still. And, 
conversely, the most sufierficial of adaptive characters, if trans- 
mitted to numerous varying descendants, may attain high morpho- 
logical importance. The morphological aspect of an organism is 
merely statical, and, like that of an eddy or a vortex-ring, becomes 
only truly intelligible when viewed in its dynamic aspect; and 
thus, though the demonstration of the structural unity of the 
organic world is in itself a great result, yet the desire of a deeper 
explanation of form as determined by function and environment 
is thereby rendered all the more pressing. An example may be 
taken from botany. Tims Airy lieautifully explains the pheno- 
mena of phyllo taxis as adaptations to bud-life. Or again, in a 
common flower, say the Dead-nettle, all the details of form are in- 
deed described by the systematist with equal minuteness (a pro- 
ceeding which, except in so far as serving for specific identification, 
is of no further scientific value), but receive separate inteipretation 
from the two distinct standpoints of the morpnologist ana physio- 
logist. The latter, to whom form is important merely so &r as 
explanatory of function, shows how the tough persistent calyx is 
jirotective against various dan^rs, how the corolla serves to lure 
the fertilizing been, which find in its lip a landing stage and in 
each lateral process a hold-fast, while its nood at once protects the 
pollen against rain and determines the curvature of the stamens, — 
this curvature, as well as their didynamous arrangement, median 
position, and linearly arran^ anther-lobes being all adaptations 
through the medium of the Dee's hairy back to meet the nroilarly 
placed stigma of another flower, — and so on. The morphologist, 
on the other hand, analyses the c^yz into its five constituent sepals, 
reduces tjie corolla to a regular pontamerous type, ascertains the 
position of the four stamens, and asserts the loss of a fifth posterior 
one, finds the ovary to bo primitively two-celled, and thus reaches 
a schematic conception or a not archetypal but ancestral form. 
I^is mund-form itself, however, suggests a new train of considera- 
tions both morphological and physi^gical respecting the origin of 

1 For bibllognphj see Lsnkester, An, Mag, NaL Hid,, 1870, or Oeddes, 
•Tefia. Zeits^T,, 1S8S' 
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this primeval flower from a flomewhatfem-like Cryptogam, of which of the shapes of cells to their environmentr ; James ingeniously 
the foliage-leaves, the envelopes of the spore-bearing leaves, the explains the occurrence of cell-division by the rapid increase of 
micro- and macrosporangiosphores had become permanently aiffer- bulk over surface which the growth of a solid involves, and the 
en tinted in ascending order; of which the microspores, doubtless eorresponding increase of difficulty of nutrition; and the writer 
through the intervention of a spore-eating insect, had come to ger- has attempts to explain the forms of free and united cells aS' 
minate upon the macrosporangium instead of upon the ground ; and s|)ecialization8 of a (protomyxoid) cycle in which variations of fmi«« 
in which this variation (evidently advantageous, since making ferti- tional activity are accompanied by the assumption of corresponding 
lization at once more certain and more economical) was aided to per- foriiis, the whole series of changes depending upon the properties 
potuate itself by the contemporaneous evolution of those floral colours of protoplasm under the vananons in the supply of energy fr*om 
^ich are nascent even among the Thallophytes. And thus the mor- the environment Bauber, His, and others have even attempted to 
})hologist, though excluding teleological and functional considera- explain embryological phenomena in terms of the simplest cellular 
tions from his anatomical researches, hM yet a physiolomcal ideal, mechanics, but as yet such s^culations are somewhat crude. ^ 
and enters sooner or later upon a new series of inquiries — those of the § 10. OrieTitaiim and Subdivisions of Morphology , — ^The position 

interdependence of structure and function. Milne- Edwards's law of of morphology in the classiilcation of the sciences and the proper 
the physiological division of labour, Dohm's principle of functional mode of subdividing it cannot be discussed within these umits^ 
change, the speculations of Claude Bernard, Spencer, and Haeckel, although the latter is especially the subject of much disagreement, 
experimental inquiries such as those of Semper, where organisms The position above assumed, that of including under morphologr 
are subjected to special modifications of their environment, and the whole statical aspects of the organic world, is that of Haeckel, 
the like, are all contributions to this newest and evolutionary Spencer, Huxley, and moat recent animal morphologists ; botanists* 
department of morphology. Such ideas arc even applied to the fre^^uontly, however, still use the term under its earlier and more 
study of cellular morphology. Thus, Spencer points out the relation limited significance.'-* (P, GE. ) 


MORRIS, Robert (1734-1806), American statesman, 
was bom at Liverpool, England, on 20th January 1734. 
At the age of thirteen he accompanied his father to America, 
and after serving in a counting-house at Philadelphia 
he became in 1754 partner in the business. From 1776 
to 1778 he was delegate to the Continental Congress, and 
he was one of those who signed the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. During the war he served on the committee of 
ways and means, and freely placed his immense wealth at 
the disposal of his country, his personal credit being at 
one time pledged to the amount of $1,400,000. He also 
in 1780 estabhahed the Bank of North America, and until 
1784 acted as sui>erintendent of finance. In 1786 he be- 
came a member of the Pennsylvania legislature, and he was 
one of the convention which framed the Federal constitu- 
tion in 1787. From 1786 to 1795 ho was United States 
senator. On account of the disastrous result of some of 
his financial speculations Morris passed the later years of 
his life in a debt prison. He died at Philadelphia, 8th 
May 1806. Robert Morris had as his assistant-superin- 
tendent of finance Gouverneur Morris (1752-1816), with 
whom he engaged also in several mercantile enterprises. 
Gouverneur Morris, who rose to some eminence as a states- 
man and orator, was more fortunate in his speculations 
than his colleague, and latterly became celebrated for the 
munificence of his hospitality. He was the author of a 
series of essays on currency and finance, which are included 
in the lAfe^ Corresptyudence^ and Writings of Gouverneur 
Morris^ 3 vols., edited by Jared Sparks, 1832. 

MORRIS-DANCE, or Morrick-dance, a performance 
for a long time associated with certain festive seasons in 
England, but now wholly discontinued. The origin of the 
name is doubtful ; and whether the dance was indigenous 
to England, or was introduced by John of Gaunt from 
Spain, or was borrowed from the French or Flemings, 
must be left to conjecture. That, as the name would 
seem to indicate, it was a development of the morisco- 
dance or Spanish fandango is not, however, invalidated 
by the fact that the morisco was for one oerson only, for, 
although latterly the morris-dance was represented by 
various characters, uniformity in this respect was not 
always observed, and the elements of the dance may have 
been borrowed from the morisco. There are few references 


to it earlier than the reign of Henry VII., but it would 
appear that in the rei^ of Henry VIII. it was an almost 
esaqptial part of the principal village festivities. Although 
4dliision8 to it in poems are very frequent in the 16 th and 
17th centuries, nothing more than fragmentary descriptions 
have been handed down to us, so that an accurate know- 
ledge of its characteristic features at even any particular 


jperiod is impossible. 


In earlier times it was usually 


danced by five men and a boy dressed in a girPs habit, 
who was called Maid Marian. There were also two 
musicians; and, at least sometimes, one of the dancers, 
more gaily and richly dressed than the others, acted as 
“foreman of the morris.'' The garments of the dancers 
were ornamented with bells tuned to dilferent notes so as to* 
sound in harmony.® Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, and Little 
John were characters extraneous to the original dance, 
and were introduced when it came to be associated with 
the May-games. At Betley, in Staffordshire, there is a 
painted window of the time of Henry VIII., Or earlier, 
portraying the morris, — the characters including Maid 
Marian, Friar Tuck, the hobby-horse, the piper, the labourer, 
the fool, and five other persons apparently representing 
various ranks or callings. The hobfy-horse, which, latterly 
at least, was one of the principal characters of the dance, 
consisted of a wooden figure attached to the person of the 
actor, who was covered ^vith trappings reaching to the 
ground, so as to conceal his feet. The morris-dance was 
abolished along with the May-games and other festivities 
by the l^uritans, and, although revived at the Restoration, 
the pageant gradually degenerated in character and declined 
in importance. Maid Marian latterly was personated by 
a clown who was called Malkin. Though the dance is now 
wholly discontinued, it ig probable that some of the original 
elements of it still survive in a country-dance which, under 
the same name, is still popular in the north of England. 

See Douce, ** Dissertations on the Ancient Morris Dance,” in his 
IllustratioTis of Shedespeare (1839) ; Strutt, Sports and Pastimes of (he 
People of England ; and Brand, Popular Antiquities (1849), 

MORRISON, Robert (1782-1834), the first Protestant 
missionary to China, was bom of Scottish parents c^at 
Morpeth, Northumberland, on 6th Januar-y 1782. After 
receiving an elementary education in Newcastle, he was 
apprenticed to a lastmaker, but his spare hours were 
devoted to studies connected with theology, and in 1803 
he was received into the Independent academy at Hoxton. 
In the following year he offered his services to the London 
Missionaty Society, by which, after he had attended the 
mission college of fSosport and studied Chinese under a 
native teacher, he was sent to Canton in 1807. He was 
appointed translator to the East India Company's factory 

^ See, Bioloqt, vol, iii. p. 681 sq, ; Spencer, Priwsiples cf hiot. ; 
Haeckel, Oen. Morph ; C. Bernard, PhinonUnes d, L vie corrvmuM 
auon an, et aux v4g, ; Semper, Animal Life (1880) ; James, Edin» 
Med. Journal^ 1883 ; Oeddes, Zool, Anxeigert 1883 ; Bauber, Mty^ph, 
Jahrb.f vi. ; Haeckel, KaZkschvfdmmet L p. 481, &c. 

^ See Haec^l, Oen. Morph, i Introduction ; also Comte, PhiL 
Pos., iii. (1851-1854) ; Spencer, Prin. of Biol,, I ; Gegenbaur, Comp. 
Anat ; Asa Gray, Manual ; and the article Biologt ; also Qedde^ 
Jena Zeitschr,, 1883. 

® See Sir Walter Scott's Fair Maid of Perth, note on a dress pre- 
served by tbe glover inco^ioration of Perth. 
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thero in 180^ and^ in addition to his official duties con* 
nected with this fxMti laboured with intense application 
at a Chinei€ Orammar and a translation of the New 
l%8tament, both of which were published in 1814. In 
1^7 he published A View of China for Philological Pur- 
and his translation of the entire Bible was completed 
in the following year. His next enterprise was the estab- 
lishment of an Anglo-Chinese cellege at Malacca for the 
remprocal cultivation of Chinese and European literature,” 
winch was opened in 1 820. In 1 82 1 his Chinese Dictionary 
was published by the East India Company at an expense 
of £15,000. Living China at the close of 1823 he spent 
two years in England, where he advocated Chinese missions 
before large and enthusiastic audienc^ and was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Returning to China in 1826 
he set himself to promote education and to prepare a 
Chinese commentary on the Bible and other Christian 
literature. He died at Canton on Ist August 1834. His 
MemoirBy compiled by his widow, were published in 1839 
(2 vols. 8vo, London). 

MORRISTOWN, a city of the United States, county 
seat of Morris county. New Jersey, lies on the Whippany 
riven, 31 miles from New York by the Morris and Essex 
division of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Rail- 
road. It was twice the headquarters of the American 
army during the War of Independence, and Washington’s 
residence, owned by the Washington Association, assisted 
by the State, is a half-mile to the east. On Whatnong 
mountain, 3 miles distant, stands the State insane asylum, 
usually called Morristown Asylum, a vast granite building 
1243 lect long, erected in 1874-1875, and capable of ac- 
commodating 1000 patients. The population in 1880 
was 5418. 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Bueese (1791-1872), artist 
and inventor, was born at tlio foot of Brood’s Hill, Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, on 27th April 1791. His father was 
the Rev. Jedediali Morse, D.D., the author of Morse’s 
Geography, At the age of fourteen Samuel Morse entered 
Yale College ; under the instruction of Professors Day and 
Silliman he received the first impulse towards those elec- 
trical studies with which his name is mainly identified. 
In 1811 Morse, whose tastes during his early years led 
him more strongly towards art th^in towards science, be- 
came the pupil of Washington Allston, then the greatest of 
American artists, and accompanidd his master to England, 
where he remained four years. His success at this period 
was considerable; but on his return to America in 1815 
he failed to obtain commissions for historical paintings, 
and after working on portraits for two years at Charleston, 
S.C., he removed first to Washington and afterwards to 
Albany, finally settling in Now York. In 1825 he laid 
the foundationa of the National Academy of Design, and 
was elected its first president, an office 'which he filled 
until 1845. The year 1827 marks the revival of Morse’s 
interest in electricity. It was at that time that he learned 
from Professor J. F. Dana of Columbia College tlie ele- 
mentary facts of electromagnetism. As yet, however, he 
was devoted to his art, and in 1829 he again went to 
Europe to study the old masters. • 

The year of his return, 1832, may ‘t>e saijji to close the 
|)eriod of his artistic, and to open that of his scientific life. 
On board the packet-ship “Sully,” which sailed from 
Havre 1st October 1832, while discussing one day with 
his fellow-passengers the properties of the electromagnet, 
h^ was led to remark : “ If the presence of electricity can 
be made visible in any part of the circuit, I see no reason 
why intelligence may not be transmitted \fg electricity.” 
It was not a novel proposition, but the process of formu- 
lating it started in hui mind a train of new and momentous ^ 
ideas. The eurrent of electricity, he 'knew, would pass 
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instantaneously any distance along a wire ; and if it were 
interrupted a spark would appear. It now occurred 
to him that the spark might represent a part of speech, 
either a letter or a number; the absence of the spark, 
another part ; and the duration of its absence, or of the 
spark itself, a third, so that an alphabet might be easily 
formed, and words indicated. In a few days he 1^ 
completed rough drafts of the necessary apparatus, which 
he displayed to his fellow-passengers.^ During the twelve 
years that followed Morse was engaged in a pai^ul struggle 
to perfect his invention and secure for it a proper presenta- 
tion to the public. The refusal of the Gk)vemment to com- 
mission him to paint one of the great historical pictures in 
the rotunda of the Capitol seemed to destroy all his old 
artistic ambition. In poverty he pursued his new enter- 
prise, making his own models, moulds, and castings, deny- 
ing himself th(^ common necessaries of life and encountering 
embarrassments and delays of the most disheartening kind. 
It was not until 1836 that he completed any apparatus 
that would work, his original idea having been supple- 
mented by his discovery in 1835 of the “ relay, by means 
of which the electric current might be reinforced or renewed 
where it became weak through distance from its source. 
Finally, on 2d September 1837, the instrument was 
exhibited to a few friends at Ins room in the university 
building, New York, where a circuit of 1700 feet of copper 
wire had been sot up, with such satisfactory results as to 
awaken the practical interest of the Messrs Vail, iron and 
brass workers in New Jersey, who thenceforth became asso- 
ciated with Morse in his undertaking. Morse’s petition 
for a ])atent was dated 28th Se])tember 1837, and was 
soon followed by a petition to Congress for an appro- 
priation to defray the expense of subjecting the telegraph 
to actual experiment over a length sufficient to establish 
its feasibility and demonstrate its value. The committee 
on commerce, to whom the petition was referred, reported 
favourably. Congress, however, adjourned without making 
the appropriation, and meanwhile Morse sailed for Europe 
to take out patents there. The trip was not a success. 
In England his application was refused, on the alleged 
ground that his invention had been already published; 
and, while ho obtained a j)atent in France, it was subse- 
quently appropriated by the French Government without 
compensation to himself. His negotiations also with Russia 
proved futile, and after a year’s absence he returned to 
New York. On 23d February 1843 Congress passed the 
long-delayed appropriation, 8tej>8 were at once taken to 
construct a telegraph from Baltimore to Washington, and 
on the 24th of May 1844 it was used for the first time. 
Morse’s patents were already secured to him and his asso- 
ciates, and companies were soon formed for the erection of 
telegraph lines all over the United States. In the year 
1847 Morse was compelled to defend his invention in the 
courts, and successfully vindicated his claim to be called 
the original inventor of the electromagnetic recording tele- 
graph. Thenceforward Morse’s life was spent in witnessing 
the growth of his enterprise and in gathering the honours 
which an appreciative public bestowed upon him. As 
years went by he received from the various foreign Govern- 
ments their highest distinctions, while in 1858 the repre- 
sentatives of Austria, Belgium, France, the Netherlands, 
l^edmont, Russia, the Holy Sweden, Tuscany, and 
Turkey appropriated the sum of 400,000 francs in recog- 
nition of the use of his instruments in those countries. Li 
the preparations for laying the first Atlantic cable he took 
an active part, though the attempt of 1857, in which he 
personally engaged, was not successful He died 2d Apr il 

^ Five years later the captain of the ship identified under oath 
Horse’s completed instmment with that which Morse had enlalned 
on hoard the “ Sully ” in 1832. 
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1872, at New York, where his statue in bronze now stands 
in the Central Park. His instrument and alphabet are 
now used on 95 per cent, of the telegraph wires of the 
world, 

MORSHANSK, a district town of Russia, situated in 
the government of Tamboff, 58 miles (187 miles by rail) 
to the north of the capital of the province on the Tana 
river, a tributary of the Oka, and on the railway between 
Moscow and Orenburg. The village Morsha was founded 
only in the middle of the 17th century, and received 
municipal institutions in 1779 ; but a hundred years a^ it 
was already a wealthy town, owing to its situation in a 
most fertile district. Since it was brought into railway 
communication with Riazhsk (on the railway between 
Moscow and Riazan) it has acquired still more importance, 
and has become the chief centre for trade in wheat raised 
in the governments of Tamboff, Penza, Saratoff, and in the 
eastern districts of the government of Riazan. Merchants 
from Moscow, Yaroslav, Vladimir, St Petersburg, and the 
Baltic jK)rt8 come to Morshansk to make large purchases 
of grain, flour, hemp-seed, tallow, and potash. These are 
sent, cither to the Shilovskaya loading-place, or by rail to 
Moscow. There are in Morshansk several steam flour- 
mills, distilleries, and large store-houses for grain ; the 
town, though built of wood, is cleaner than most of the 
towns of the black-earth region. Morshansk has also some 
importance for the import of manufactured ware brought 
from the north and sent thence to the villages of the neigh- 
bouring districts. Population, 20,000. 

MORTALITY TABLES. See Insueance, vol. xiii. p. 
169 Bq. “C* 

MORTGAGE. The general object of mortgage is to 
secure a money debt by making it a charge on land, so that, 
if the debt be not paid by a time agreed ujicn between the 
parties, the creditor may sell the land and pay himself 
out of the proceeds. In English law this is done by a 
conveyance of the land in absolute terms to the creditoji^ 
subject only to its being defeated if the debt should be 
paid at the time fixed — an arrangement to which the law 
has attached peculiar incidents designed to carry out its 
real object. An absolute conveyance, however, is by no 
means essential to the purposes of mortgage. 

The history of mortgage transactions in Roman law 
shows three well-mark^ stages. In the beginning the 
estate was conveyed absolutely to the creditor, who made 
a covenant (Jiduda) to reconvey it when the debt should 
be paid. All the interest, however, in the meantime passed 
from the debtor to the creditor, and should the latter 
refuse to reconvey there was no remedy to the original 
owner except a personal action. In the second stage 
(that of piqnuis) the property did not pass to the creditor ; 
he merely received possession of the thing pledged, together 
witli certain riglits of sale, &c., in the event of payment not 
being made at the time appointed. Lastly, without part- 
ing with the possession even of the pMge the debtor 
could create a lien or charge {hypotheca) over it in favour 
of the creditor, who acquired thereby a right on failure 
of payment to follow the thing by real action against the 
I)osse8sor, whosoever he might be, and to repay himself 
from the proceeds of his sale. 

The mortgage of English law is the result of two dis- 
tinct influences. Its origin and form belong to the common 
law ; the restrictions by which it is made to serve the 
purpose of a security only, and nothing more, belong to the 
courts of equity. In the eye of the common law the 
mortgagee was the owner of the estate conveyed in the 
mortgage; in equity the mortgager remains the real owner, 
and the mortg^ee is merely an encumbrancer. A, the 
owner of land in freehold, conveys to B and his heirs, with 
a pnms that on repayment of money lent by B to A, on 
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a future day, with interest until pajmient, B his heirs 
will reconvey the estate to A and his hdlrs, and that, until 
default be made in payment, A and his heirs may hold 
without interruption from B and his heirs. Tliis is* a 
common mortgage of land, and at law, after failure^ 
pa^ent^ the land belonged absolutely to the mortgageef' 
while in the meantime, before payment, the legal estate 
was considered to be vested in him, subject only to being 
defeated by payment at the proper time. The Court of 
Chancery first interfered in the reign of James I. to ded(ee 
a redemption after forfeiture, and a case in the reign of 
Charles 1. decides that payment after forfeiture has the 
some effect as payment before. The right of the mort- 
gager to redeem his estate after it has been forfej^ted, 
according to the terms of the deed, is called his equity of 
redemption. N o agreement between the parties was suffered 
to oust the juris^ction of the court, or to deprive the 
debtor of his equity of redemption. And this equity, at 
first regarded as a mere right of the debtor, be^me 
established in course of time as an estate in land which 
descended to the heirs of the mortgager. On the other 
hand, the interest of the mortgagee is part of his personal 
estate, and passes to his executor and not to his heir. In 
spite of the terms of the mortgage, the owner of the land 
is still the owner, and the mortgagee is a creditor for the ^ 
money he advanced and the interest thereon. It may be 
a question whether a given deed is a conveyance or a 
mortgage, and the court, in deciding, will look at all the 
circumstances of the case, and will treat it as a mortgage 
w'hen it was the real intention of the parties that it should 
operate as a security only. Thus, if the price was grossly 
inadequate, if the purchaser was not let into immediate pos- 
session, if he accounted for the rents to the grantor, retaining 
an amount equivalent to interest, if the expense of the 
deed was borne by the grantor, there would be reason to 
believe-that the conveyance was only meant to be a mort- 
gage. And “once a mortgage, always a mortgage;’’ no 
subsequent agreements can c^nge its character. * 

A mortgagee jfnay, however, on default of payment file 
a bill of foreclosure requiring the mortgager to pay the 
amount of the debt with interests or costs by an appointed 
day, or submit to be deprived of bis equity of redemption. 
The effect of failure to pay by the time appointed would 
be to make the mortg^e absolute owner of the estate ; 
but the court in any fofeclosure suit may, at the request 
of either side, order a sale instead of a foreclosure. And 
a power of sale is now implied as one of the incidents of 
the moiigage, unless forbidden or varied by expms des- 
tination. The mortgagee is entitled to retain out of the 
proceeds of the sale the amount of his principal, interest, 
and costs, the surplus belonging to the mortgager. A 
mortgager cannot require the creditor to receive payment 
before ^e time appointed in the deed ; and, on default of 
payment at the appointed time, he must give the creditor 
six months’ notice of his intention to pay off the mortgage, 
so that the creditor may have time “to look out for a 
fresh security for his money.” ^ •* 

When the same land is successively mortgaged tq different 
persons, their rights take priority according to their chrono- 
logical order, But the operation of equitable doctrines 
in the formation of the law of mortgage leads to an im- 
portant modification of this rule. Of the successive mort- 
gagees, the first only takes the legal estate, and this, 
according to the maxim of the Court of Chancery, will 
turn the scale when there is an equality of equitable rights 
between two contracting parties. Thus, if the third mort- 
gagee had nor notice at the time of making bis advance of 
the existence of the second mortgagee, the equities of ^e 
two claimants are supposed to & equal, and if nothing 
else intervened priority of time would decide the order 
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their rights. Btrt if the third mortgagee gets an assign- 
ment of the first mortgage, he can his third mortgage 
to the first, and so postpone the second mortgagee. And 
ii the first mortgagee himself makes an additional advance 
aj^er the date of the second mortgage, but without notice 
of it, his whole debt will take precedence of the second 
mortgagee.^ A similar result of equitable rules is seen in 
the consolidation of securitiesf Two 8Ci»arate estates, 
mortgaged at different times and for different sums of 
money by the same mortgager to the same mortgagee, are 
regarded as consolidated, so that the whole of the land 
becomes security for the whole of the money, and the 
owner cannot redeem either mortgage without redeeming 
the^ other. So that, as Mr Justice Williams reasons, no 
person can safely lend money on a second mortgage, for, 
in addition to the risk of a tliird mortgagee tarkinf/^ there 
is the danger that, if the mortgager should have mortgaged 
another estate for more than its value, the holder of the 
deficient security may buy in the first mortgage, consoli- 
date it with his own, and exclude the second mortgagee. 

An equitable mortgage is constituted simply by the 
deposit of title-deeds in security for money advanced. 
The enactment of the Statute of Frauds that no action shall 
be brought on “any contract or sale of lands, ike., or any 
• interests in or concerning them unless the agreement be 
in writing and signed by the i)arty to be charged, has been 
cited as incompatible with the recognition of equitable 
mortgages, but it is argued by Lord Abinger that the Act 
was never meant to affect such a transaction. The deeds 
which are the evidence of title could not bo recovered in 
an action at law, and, if they were claimed in equity, the 
court would require the claimant to do equity by repaying 
the money borrowed on the deposit. Any subsequent 
legal mortgagee, having notice of the deposit, will bo jmst- 
poned to the equitable mortgagee, and when the legal 
mortgagee has not inquired as to the title-deeds the court 
>^111 impute to him such knowledge as he would have 
acquired if he had made inquiry. 

As to mortgages of personal property see Pledge 

United StaUs. — In the United States there is great diversity in 
the extent to which equitable principles have been formally substi- 
tuted for the rules of the common law in dealing with mortgages. 
Washburn (Law of Real Pretty ^ vol. ii.) arranges the States into 
three ** pretty well-dofinea classes.** ^In the hrst, the mortgage 
deed is held to create a seizin of and an estate in the premises, witli 
all its common law incidents, to bo Enforced if need be by eject- 
ment. In the second, the mortgagee’s rights are limited to sucli 
as the rules of equity prescribe, and may not be enforced by a suit 
at law. In the third, the mortgagee’s interest is not deemed an 
tstcUe atmll, but is hefe only to be enforced by the sale of the pro- 
mises as a moans of paying the debt. In the first class come 
Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Indiana, Missouri, North Carolina, Mississippi, Minnesota ; 
ii the second, Iowa, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Oliio, 
Wisconsin, and fexas ; in the third, California, Georgia, and New 
York, to which may be added Oregon. (G. R.) 

MORTIFICATION, a term used in surgefy signifying 
a local death. Any cause which interferes with the blood- 
supply of a portion of the body will, if sufficiently pro- 
loBged or sufficiently severe, give rise to mortification. In 
some cases the death may be preceded by inficfinmation ; 
in others, as in old people with diseased vessels, the part 
may die in consequence simply of insufficient bloc»d-supply 
without any previous infiammation. The part is said to 
mortify ; the process is termed gangrene ; the dead part is 
called a slough, A severe injury may end in mortificar 
tion. Extreme heat as in severe bums, or extreme cold 
aa in frost-bite, may give rise to the condition. Those 
parts of the Ix^y farthest from the centre of the circula- 
tion are moat liable to mortification. Froft-bite, for ex- 
ample, may attack the toes or fingers as well as those 
parts which are most exposed to the cold, more particu- 
larly the point of the nose or the ears. ' The part affected 
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becomes pale, bloodless, cold, and inMnsible. The great 
point to attend to is to restore the cinmlation gradually, 
^^ising gentle friction. If the person is brought before a 
fire, or if ^ any hot applications are use(^ then a rapid re- 
action may issue in a severe inflammation, which may be 
followed by mortification. Chilblain is a mild form of 
frost-bite occurring in young people with sluggish circula- 
tions, very often caused by sitting down before a strong 
fire with cold feet; any one suffering from cold feet or 
hands should take plenty of exercise, and if after a return 
from a sharp walk the feet remain cold the heat should be 
restored by rubbing with a rough towel. 

MORTMAIN, Statutes ok. The object and effect of 
these enactments are treated in the articles Charity and 
Corporation The following is a list of the Mort- 

main Acts : — 

9 Htmry HI. c. 36 (Magiia Charta) ; 7 Edward I. st. 2, c. 1 
(Do RoligioHis) ; 13 Edward I. c. 32 ; 13 Edward I. c. 41 ; 18 Ed- 
ward I. st. 1, c. 8 ; 27 Edward I. at. 2 ; 34 Edward I. st 8 ; 18 
Edward HI. at. 3, c. 3 ; 16 Rioliard II. c. 6 ; 21 Henry VIII, c. 6, 
8. .6 ; 23 Henry VIII. c. 10 ; 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, c. 8, •. 61 ; 
3,'> Kli/.aboth, c. 4 ; 21 JamoR I. c. 1 ; 13 and 14 ClmrloB II. c. 6, 
8. 10 ; 29 Charles II. c. 8 ; 7 and 8 William III. c. 87 ; 9 George II. 
c. 36 ; 43 George III. c. 108 ; 9 George IV. e. 86 ; and 2 and 3 
William IV. c. 116. 

MORTON, James Douglas, fourth carl of (1530-1581), 
regent of Scotland, second son of Sir George Douglas of 
Pittendriech, was born at Dalkeith in 1530. Having 
manied Elizal)eth, daughter of the third earl of MorCbn, 
ho through her succeeded in 1553 to the title and estates 
of his father-in-law. After tlie return of Queen Mary in 
1561 he was clilkien a i)rivy councillor, and in 1563 he 
became lord high chancellor. Though his sympathies were 
IVdkestant, he took no part in the combination of Protestant 
barons in 1565, but he headed the armed force of 150 men 
who took i>os8es8ion of Holyrood Palace to effect the assas- 
sination of Rizzio, and it was to his house that the leading 
conspirators adjourned while a messenger was sent to obtain 
Mary's signature to the “ l)ond of security.” The queen, 
before complying with the request, escaped to Dunbar, 
and on her return to Edinburgh with an escort of 2000 
men Morton and the other leaders fled to England.' After 
her marriage with Bothwell, Morton returned, and with 
600 men appeared before Borthwick Castle, where the 
queen, in dread of a rising, had taken refuge. He was 
present at the remarkable conference at Carberry Hill, 
and he also took an active part in obtaining the consent 
of the queen at Lochleven to an abdico^tion. Thereupon 
ho was reappointed lord high chancellor, and also succeeded 
Bothwell as lord high admiral. On the death of the earl 
of Mar he became regent (Octol)er 1572). Through his 
persistence in recovering the crown jewels from the countess 
of Ar^ll, widow of the earl of Moray, Morton awakened 
the bitter animosity of Argyll and Athole, who persuaded 
the young king James VI, to assume the government. 
Morton deemed it prudent to resign, and for a time retired 
to Lochleven, but shortly afterwards, with the assistance 
of his nephew, the earl of Mar, he obtained possession of 
Stirling Castle, where the king was residing, and thus for 
a time recovered his old influence. Suddenly, however, 
he was accused by James Stewart, earl of Arran, of having 
taken part in the murder of Damley, the father of the 
king, and bemg tried by a jury of sixteen peers, most of 
whom were his enemies, was condemned to death and be- 
headed jn 2d June 1581. 

MQRVEAU. See Guyton db Morveau. 

MOSAIC (late Greek from a* small 

stone ; also /aoutcmv, t.«., refined, d^cate work ; Bence the 
Latin opus musitmm) is the fitting together of many, 
generally small, pieces of marble, opaque glass, coloured 
clays, or other substances, so as to form a pattern ; the 
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MOSAIC 


design may be of various degrees of elaboration, from the 
simplest, almost monochromatic, geometrical pattern to 
the most elaborate picture, with figure^iubjects represented 
in colours of countless gradations. 

The earliest existing specimens of mosaic belong to one 
of the less important branches of the art — namely, the 
ornamentation on a small scale of jewellery, ivory thrones, 
and other furniture, or more rarely of some elaborate archi- 
tectural ornament Most of this earliest sort of mosaic 
resembles in execution what are called doiaonti^ enamels. 
In the Louvre and in the British Museum are preserved 
some very beautiful ivory carvings in low relief, some from 
Nineveh and others from Egypt, in which figures of deities, 
ornaments formed of the lotus and papyrus plants, and 
royal cartouches are enriched by small pieces of glass or 
la})is-lazuli and other gem-like stones, which are let into 
holes made in the ivory. Each minute piece is separated 
from the next by a thm wall or doison of ivory, about os 
thick as cardboard, which thus forms a white outline, and 
sets off the brilliance of the coloured stones. The favourite 
j)attem in this sort of work for decorating the larger sur- 
faces appears to have been suggested by ^e feathers on a 
bird's wing. See Ivoey, vol. xiii. pL vii. fig. 3. 

Recent excavations at Tel al-Y4hudiya in Lower Egypt 
have brought to light some mosaics on a larger scale, but 
treated in the same way. These are caps of columns, wall 
tiles, and other objects, either of white limestone or earthen- 
ware, in which designs, chiefly some forms of the papyrus, 
are formed by brilliantly-coloured bits of glass or enamelled 
earthenware, let into a sinking in the tile or column. 
This form of mosaic was employed by the Greeks: the 
Erechtheum at Athens, built in the middle of the 5th 
century B.C., had the bases of some of its white marble 
columns ornamented with a plait -like design, in which 
pieces of coloured glass were inserted to emphasize the 
main lines of the pattem. 

Another, quite different sort of masaic was known to 
the Egyptians of * the Rolemaic and Roman periods. This 
is made entirely of glass, and is extremely minute. The 
finest known specimen is in\ht^ British Museum : it is a 
small tablet about three-eighths of an inch square, apparently 
the bezel of a ring, on which is represented the sacred 
hawk,— every feather on the bird’s wing being produced 
with a great number of colours and tints, each quite dis- 
tinct, and so minute that a strong magnifying glass is 
required to distinguish its details. 

The way in which this wonderful little mosaic was pro- 
duced is extremely ingenious. Numbers of long sticks of 
various-coloured glass were arranged in such a way that 
their ends produced the figure of the hawk ; other sticks 
of blue glass were placed all round so as to form the 
ground. The whole bundle of sticks of glass when looked 
at endwise now presented the figure of the hawk with a 
blue background, immensely larger than it afterwards be- 
came. The bundle was then heated till the sticks melted 
together, and the whole thick rod, softened by fire, was 
then drawn out to a greatly-diminished thickness. In 
this process the relative positions of the sticks of coloured 
glass forming the design were not altered. A slice of the 
rod was then cut off, and its faces polished, — ^the design, 
much reduced in size, of course being equally visible at 
both sides of the slice ; and thus the microscopic minute- 
ness of the mosaic was produced, with astonishing delicacy 
and refinement ; many slices, each showing the same 
mosaic, could be cut from the same rod. 

Thtf more important use of mosaic has been on a large 
scale either for pavements or for walls and vaulted ceil- 
inga Mosaic for these purposes has by many writers, both 
ancient and modem, bem divided on various systems into 
classes; pethapsihe simplest classification is thefollowing: — I 


1. For PavemeritB : — {o) Tesaecaaed^ in, which the design 
is formed of small cub^ generally of marble, more rarelj 
of glass or clay ; (b) Sectile^ formed of larger pieces ^ 
marble, shaped and cut so as to fit accurately one with 
another. IL For Walla and Vavlta : — FidUt or vermiSja^ 
lated ; pieces of opaque glass, in small cubes, arrpnged so 
as to form complicate pictures. 

This classification is ndt altogether satisfactory, more 
than one method often being employed in the same mosi^c; 
as, c.(7., in the “ opus Alexandrinum ” of mediaeval writers, 
which is often partly tesselated and partly sectile. 

Until Roman times we know but little of these kinds of 
mosaic. There is some evidence (in Pliny and other 
writers) to show that elaborate mosaic pavements, 
arpurrov or kidokoyrifia^ were made by the Greeks in the 
4th century B.C., or even earlier; but most of the nu- 
merous fine specimens of tesselated work still existing in 
Greece, such as those at Sparta and Athens, must be re- 
ferred to the time of the Roman occupation. The best 
examples of Hellenic mosaic are some pavements dis- 
covered during the recent excavations at Olympia (see 
fig, 1 and Auagrahungm zu Olympia^ 1877-82). 

Among the Romans the use of mosaic, both of marble 
and opaque glass, was very extensive. According to 
Pliny (if.ir., xxxvi. 25), they derived this art from the ♦ 
Greeks, but not until the time of the Third Punic War, 146 
B.O., while glass mosaics for walls, “vitreje parietes,” 
were a recent invention in his time. Many of these have 
been found at Pompeii; most commonly they are used to 
decorate niches for fountains or statuettes. Judging from 
the description given by Vitruvius (vii, 1), and an examina- 
tion of numerous specimens of Roman tesselated mosaics, 
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Fia. 1.— Greek Pavement from the Temple of Zeua at Olympia, 


the process of manufacture was the following. The earih 
was first cftrefully rammed down to a firm and even surface ; 
on this was laid a thirik bed of stones, dry rubbish, and lim^ 
called rudus^” from 6 to 9 inches deep, and above this 
another layer, 4 to 6 inches thick, called “ nuclei^” of one 
part of lime to three of pounded brick, mixed with water; 
on this, while still soft, the pattern could be sketched out 
with a wooden or metal point, and the tesserae or small bits 
of marble stuck into it, with their smoothest side upp^- 
most. Lime, pounded white marble, and water were then 
mixed to the consistency of cream, forming a very hard- 
setting cement, called marmoratum." This cement, while 
fluid, was poured over the marble surface, and well brushed 
into all the interstices between the tesserae. When the 
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concrete and cemAit were both set, the surface of the pave- 
ment was rubbed down and polished. This kind of mosaic 
nfhs largely used for floors of hypocausts ; the concrete bed 
wp then supported on large tiles resting on numbers of 
^nort pillars. 

If used for upper floors very strong joists were re- 
quired, and both Pliny (xxxvi425) and Vitruvius (vii. 1) 
recommend a double layer of boards, one crossing the other, 
oif which the concrete and cement bedding was to be laid. 

The usual Homan pavement was made of pieces of 
marble, avemging from a half to a quarter of an inch square, 
but rather irregular in shape. A few other, but quite 
exceptional, kinds of mosaic pavements have been found, 
suen as that at the Isola Farnese, 9 miles from Rome, 
made of tile-like slabs of green glass, and a fine “ sectile ** 
pavement on the Palatine Hill, made of various-sha])ed 
pieces of glass, in black, white, and deep yellow. In some 
cases — c.^., in the “ House of the Faun ” at Pompeii — glass 
tesserae in small quantities have been mixed with the 
marble ones, for the sake of greater brilliance of colour. 
Pompeii is especially rich in its mosaics both on floor and 
walls, almost every house having at least its vestibule 
paved in this way. 

In addition to graceful flowing patterns and geometrical de- 
signs, picture-like subjects of great oluboratiou frequently occur: 
of these the most imiK>rtant Is tlie large and minutely-executed 
scene of the battle of Issus, found in the “ House of the Faun. ” It is 
of special value as being the chief classical historical picture still 
existing. It is a well-designed though somewhat crowded coin- 
])osition, rcprcscntiiig tlio moment of Alexander's victorious charge 
against the cavalry of Darius. The expression of the faces and 
tlio characteristic dresses of the Greeks and Persians are repre- 
sented with ^oat skill (see fig. 2). The tcessora?, os wn« always 
the case in this sort of work, are not all the same size, the snmllest 
(only about one-tenth of an inch semare) being reserved for the faces, 
w'here greatest relinement of detail was required. This was a floor- 
mosaic, though generally these minutely-executed works wore 
allixed to walls. 

The most skilfully-executed of all oxistinjc? mosaics of this pictorial 
ftind is that known as “ Pliny’s Doves,” found in Hadrian’s villa 
at Tivoli, and now in the Canitolino Museum. It may nossihly be 
the one so highly praised by Pliny (xxxvi. 25 J as the work of Sosiis, 
for, although he describes it as being at Pergamum, yet it was a 
common practice with the Romans to transport these mosaics from 
0110 place to another, and this very celebrated one may well have 
been brought to Tivoli to adoni the onuieror’s villa. It is treated 
in a very reali.stic way : the light on tjie gold bowl, the plumage of 
the doves, and especially the rofloxion in the water of the drinking 
dove, are represented with wonderfiA skill. It is, in fact, far too 
pictorial, and, like the late mosaics in St Peter's, Rome, is more 
remarkable for its technical skill than for any real artistic merit. 
This excessive realism, produced with great difficulty and cost, is 
a not uncommon fa^t of the more elaborate Roman mosaics, and 
was the inevitable result of the luxury and ostentation of imi»erial 
Rome, which made art the bond-slave of the wealthy, rather than 
the free and natural expression of a whole people, as it was among 
^hc earlier Greeks. 

Another intefbsting mosaic from the w'all of a house at Pompeii, 
of extremely delicate work, is a rehearsal scene in a Greek theatre, 
where the choregus is instructing the actors: it is specially re- 
markable from its being signed as the W'ork of Dioscorides of 
Samos. Other figure-subjects are not uncommon, such as various 
representations of the victory of Tlieseus over the Minotaur, others 
oC Achilles in Scyros, many hunting scones, and the like. 

Throughout England, Germany, France, gpain, Asia 
Minor, and Northern Africa in no way have signs of 
Homan occupation been left so cffiarly and in so con- 
spicuous a form as by the numerous largS and generally 
well-preserved mosaic pavements which have at various 
times been discovered in all these countries. In many 
cases, long after all traces of the walls of the buildings 
J^ave disappeared, owing to their being dug up and re- 
moved for building purposes, the mosaics still remain to 
testify of the artistic power and mechanml skill of the 
Homan colonists. 

Few countries are richer than England in these remains ; 
the great pavements of York, Woodchester, Cirencester, 
and many other places are as elaborate in design and as 
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skilfully executed as any that now exist even in Roma 
itself. In whatever country these mosaics are found, 
their style and method of treatment are always much the 
same; the materials onijr of which the tesseiw are made 
vary according to the stone or marble supplied by each 
country. In England, for instance, limestone or chalk 
often takes the place of the white marble so common in 
Italian and North African mosaics ; while, instead of red 
marble, a fine sort of burnt clay or red sandstone is gene- 
rally used ; other makeshifts had to be resorted to, and 
many of the Anglo-Homan mosaics are made entirely with- 
out marble. It is perhaps partly owing to the great 
wealth of Northern Africa in marbles of many colours and 
of varying shades that the finest of all Homan mosaics 
have l>een found in Algeria and Tunis, especially those 
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from Carthage, some of which have l)eon brought to the 
British Museum. See ArcJiaologia, voL xxxviii. p, 202. 

The range of colour in the marble tesser® is very great, 
and is made use of with wonderful taste and skill : there 
are throe or four diflferent shades of rod, and an equal 
number of yellows and greens, the last colour in all its 
tints being almost peculiar to this part of Africa, and one 
of the most pleasant and harmonious in almost any com- 
bination. Deep black, browns, and bluish-greys are also 
abundant. The white marble which forms the ground of 
nearly all the designs is often not pure white, but slightly 
striated with grey, giving great softness and beauty of 
texture to the surface, and doing away with too great 
monotony of tone. The Roman practice, common to all 
their mosaics, of not fitting the teaser® quite closely 
together, but allowing the cement joints to show freely, 
was also of great value in giving effect to the general 
texture of the surface — a point quite forgotten by some 
later mosaic-workers, who thought that the closer their 
tesser® were fitted together the better the mosaic would 
be. This remark does not apply to sectile mosaic, in which 
efficient variety can be given by the markings and veins 
in each piece of marble. To return to the mosaics from 
Carthage, they are no less excellent in design than in 
the richness and beauty of their materials. I^rge spacM 
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are filled by grand sweeping curves of acanthus and other 
leaves, drawn with wonderful boldness and freedom of 
hand, and varied with great wealth of invention. With- 
out the use of very small tesserse, much richness of effect 
is given by gradations of tints, suggesting light and 
shade, without a painful attemi)t to rejiresent actual relief. 
The colours of the marbles used here and elsewhere by the 
Romans are so quiet and harmonious that it would have 
been almost impossible to produce with them a harsh or 
glaring design, and when used with the skill and strong 
artistic feeling of the mosaic-workers at Carthage the 
result is a real masterpiece of decorative design. In 
Rome, and in the Roman colonies of Europe, this kind of 
marble tesselated mosaic w^as largely produced, wdth but 
little alteration in style or meth^ of treatment, till the 
4th century. In Syria and Asia Minor the art survived 
some centuries later. 

Perhaps the latest existing exanqUe in Rome is that which deco- 
rates the vault of the ambulatory of the circular church of S. 
Costauza, built by Constantino the Groat (320), outside the w’alls 
i)f Rome. This very interesting mosaic might from its style and 
materials have been executed in the 1st century, and is equal in 
l»eauty to any work of the kind in Italy. It shows no trace what- 
ever of the Byzantine influence which, in the next century, intro- 
duced into Italy a novel style of mosaic, in materials of the most 
glittering splendour. 3'hcse S. Costauza mosaics are almost unique 
in Italy as an application of the old classical marble mosaic to the 
decoration of a Cnristian church. On the main compartment of the 
vault the surface is covered by viue branches, laden with grapes, 
twilling in graceful curves over the space. In the centre is a large 
medallion with life-sized male bust, and at the lower part are vintage 
scenes— oxen carts bringing the gmpes, aud boys treading them in 
a vat. Other more geometrical designs, of circles framing busts and 
full-length figures, with grsiceful borders, cover other parts of the 
vault. Farther east this classical style of mosaic appears to have 
lasted till the 6th century. At Kabr-Hirain, near Tyre, M. Renan 
discovered among the ruins of a small three-apsed Christian church 
a fine mosaic pavement, covering the nave and aisles, thoroughly 
classical in style. The design, consisting of circles enclosing flgiires 
emblematic of the dkisons, the months, and the winds, is almost 
the same as that of some mosaics di.scovcred on the site of the Roman 
Italica near Seville, and others at Rjdiesus and Halicarnassus in 
Asia Minor. No trace of other than classical influence is visible, 
and yet it is pretty clear, from tlie evidence of an inscription, inlaid 
among the marble tesscrai, that the date of this pavement is not 
earlier than the latter part of the 6th century. A very similar 
mosaic, of about the same date, was discovered at Neby Yiinas, near 
Sidon. 

Medieval Mosaics. — The.se may bo divided into four 
principal classes : — (1) those used to decorate walls and 
vaults, made of glass cubes ; (2) those for pavements, made 
of marble, partly in large shaped pieces, and partly in small 
tesserce; (3) glass in small pieces, cither rectangular or 
triangular, used to enrich marble pulpits, columns, and 
other architectural features ; (4) woed mosaics. 

1. The wall mosaics ivere, in their origin, purely Byzan- 
^ tine, and appear to date from the beginning of the 5th 
century. Iliey are made of coloured gla^, rendered opaque 
by the addition of oxide of tin. Tlie melted glass was cast 
into flat slabs, generally about half an inch thick, and then 
broken into small cubes. Every possible colour and grada- 
tion of tint was produced by the mediaeval glassmakers. 
Tesserae of gold (which were very largely used) and of 
silver were made thus : — the metal leaf was spread over 
one of the glass slabs, the colour of which did not matter, 
as it was hidden by the gold or silver ; over this metal- 
coated slab a skin of colourless glass was fused, so as to 
protect the metal leaf from injury or taniish ; and then 
the slab was broken up into cubes, the xp^€oi of 

Byzantine writers. 

The^method of putting together the mosaic was much 
the same as that employed by the Romans in their tesse- 
lated pavements. A thick coat of cement was applied to 
the inU. or vanity the outline indicated with a met^ point, 
and the cubes stuck one bv one into the cement while it 
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was yet soft, — ^the main difference bein|; that no rubbing 
down and polishing were required, the faces of the glass 
tesserae showing the natural surface of the fracture, which 
was not quite level, and by this slight inequality of surface 
great additional lustre and brilliance of effect were givAi' 
to the whole picture. 

Owing to the intense conservatism of Byzantine art, no 
regular stages of progression can be traced in this class of 
mosaic. Some of the 5th century mosaics at Ravenna aV3, 
in every way, as fine as those of the 12th, and it was not 
till the end of the 13th century that any important change 
in style took place, when Cimabuo, and more especially 
his pupils Jacopo da Turrita and Taddeo Gaddi, applied 
their increased knowledge of the human form and of Vhe 
harmonies of colour to the production of the most beau- 
tiful of all mosaics, such as those in the apse of S. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome. It must not, however, be supposed that 
during all this time (from the 5th to the 14th century) 
one steady level of excellence was kept up. The mosaics 
of the 9th century are inferior in drawing and general 
treatment to those both of the earlier and later time, while 
in Italy at least this art was almost entirely extinct during 
the 10th and 11th centuries. Extreme splendour of colour 
and jewel-like brilliance combined with the most stately 
grandeur of form are the main characteristic of this sort of ^ 
decoration. Its most frequent application is to the sanc- 
tuary arch and apse of the early basilicas. 

A ** majesty/* or colossal central figure of Christ with saints 
standing on each side, is the most frequent motive. In many 
cases, especially in the 5th and 6th centuries, Christ was represented 
as a lamb, to whom the twelve apostles, in the form of sheep, are 
paying adoration. Christ, the Good Shepherd, is sometimes depicted 
as a beardless youth, seated among a circle of sheep— the treatment 
of the motive being obviously token from pagan representations 
of Orpheus playing to the boasts. The tomb of Galla Placidia has 
a good example of this subject, with much of the old Roman grace 
in the drawiujj and composition. Frequently the Virgin Mary, or 
the patron saint of the church, occupies the central space in the 
apse, with ranges of other saints on each side. * 

The ** Doom,” or Last Judgment, is a favourite subject for domes 
and sanctuary arches ; the Florence Imptistery has one of the grandest 
mosaic pictures of this subject, executed in the 13th century. Tlie 
earlier baptisteries usually have the scene of Christ’s baptism, — the 
river Joraan being sometimes personified in a very classical manner, 
as an old man with flowing beard, holding an urn from which a 
stream pours forth. S. Vitole at ^venna has in the sanctuary a 
very interesting representation of Justinian and his empress Theo- 
dora (see fig. 8), attended a numerous suite of courtiers -and 
ladies ; these mosaics are certainly of the 6th century, and may 
be contemporary with Justinian, though the fact that he and 
Theodora ai‘e each represented with a circular nimbus appears to 
indicate that they were not then alive. Bcei&s from both Old and 
New Testaments or the lives of the saints are also represented in 
almost endless variety, — generally on the walls of the body of the 
church, in square-shaped pictures, arranged in one or more tie» 
over the nave columns or arcade. 

In mosaics of the best periods the treatment of the forms 
and draperies is broad and simple, a just amount of relief 
being expressed by delicate gradations of tints. In mosaics 
of the 9th century the drawing is very awkward, and the 
folds of the robes are rudely expressed in outline, with 
suggestion of light and shade. 

A further application of this work was to the decoration 
of broad bands over' the columns of the^nave, as at H. 
Maria MaggiOre in Rome, 5th century, and in the two 
churches of S. Apollinare at Ravenna, 6th century. In 
some cases almost the whole interior of the church was 
encrusted in this magnificent way, as at Monreale Cathedral, 
the Capella Palatina of Palermo, and S. Mark’s at Venic^ 
the magnificence of which no words can describe; it is 
quite unrivalled by that of any other buildings in the 
world. See Monbeale. 

In these churches the mosaics cover soffits imd angles 
entirely, and ^ve the effect of a mass of solid gold and 
colour producing the utmost conceivable splendour of 
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idooraitioi^^ Ii^xnany cases vaulted ceilings were covered 
with these mosaics, as the tomb of Galla Plocidia, 450 
^.D., and the two baptisteries at Kavenna, 5th and 6th 
centuries. For exteriors, the large use of mosaic was 
Usually confined to the west fa 9 ade, as at S. Miniat(^ 
Florence, S. Maria Maggiore, Home, and S. Mark’s, 
Venice. In almost all cases the figures are represented on 
a gold groun^ and gold is friely used in the dresses and 
irnaments — ^rich jewels and embroidery being represented 
in gold, silver, sparkling reds, blues, and other colours, soj 
as to give the utmost splendour of effect to the figures and 
their drapery. 

The revival of the art of ]minting in Italy and the 



Fio. 3.— ICofwic of TUeodora and attendantM. S. Vitale. Itave.uiia : ov* 
Ufe-aiae. ^ * 


introduction of fresco work in the 14th century gave the 
deathblow to the true art of wall-mosaics. Though at 
first the simple and archaic style of Cimabu e and his 

^ Unfortunately the world-wide fame of S. Mark’s and the other great 
porches of Italy baa subjected these extraordinary works to the fatal, 
process of ** restoration,” and wherever any sign of decay in the cement 
backing (the tesserae themselves are quite indestruct^le) has given the 
least excuse the restorers ” have destroyed whole massiV) of ancient 
work, and supplied its place with worthless modem copies. The 
mosaics of the S. Mark’s baptistery, and of the apses at S. Miniato, 
at Pisa, and many other places have in this way been wantonly renewed 
within the last few years. 


pupils Jacopo da Turrita, Qiotto, and Taddeo Qaddi 
was equally applicable to painting or mosaic^ yet soon the 
development of art into greater realism and complexity 
r^uir^ a method of expression unfettered by the necessi- 
ties and canons of mosaic-work. Pietro Cavallini, a Boman 
artist, v'as one of the last who worked according to the 
old traditions. His mosaic of the birth of the Virgin in 
S. Maria in Cosmedin, Borne, executed about the middle 
of the 14 th century, is not without merit, though his 
superior knowledge of form has only caused his composi- 
tion to be somewhat feeble and insipid compared with the 
works of the earlier artists. Even in the 15th century a 
few good mosaics were produced at Venice and elsewhere. 
Since then many large pictures have been copied in glass 
mosaic, generally attempts to imitate oil paintings, executed 
with groat skill and wonderful i)atience, but all utterly 
worthless as works of art, merely costly monuments of 
human folly and misapplied labour. The mosaics from 
Titian’s pictures on the west end of S. Mark’s at Venice, 
Haphael’s in the Chigi Cha{)el in S. Maria del Popolo, and 
many large pictures in S. Peter’s in Rome, are the most 
striking examples of these. 

The following list, in chronological order, comprises a selection 
from among the most important mc(lin;val glass wolbmoaaics during 
the period when mosaic-working wus a real art 


Ravenna, 


RomM, 


Milan. 

Fundi. 

Nola. 


Ravenna, 


Rome. 


Con*tantinoj4e. 

Tiitmaloniea. 


TrehUond. 


Rome. 

Jertualcm. 

Rome. 

Jenualem. 
Mount Sinai. 

Rome, 

Milan. 

Cordova, 


Jenualem, 

Constantinople, 


Venice, 

Vapua. 

Toreelh, 

Murano, 

.*ialemo. 

Falenno, 

Mo-nreale. 

Jiethlehem, 

Cefiilu, 

Rome, 


Florence, 

Rome, 


nth Century. 

Ortliodox naptistery— vault. 

Tomb of Ualla Placidia— vault, 460. 

Archbishop's Chapel-* vault. 

8. Paolo fuori le iiiura— triumphal anth. 

B. Maria MafiKiuro— square pictures over nave oolumns, and 
triuinphAl arch. 

8 . AiiihruKio, Chapel of 8 . Baiirn"Vault. 

Cathedral - apse. 

Cathedral- aime. 

Mh Century, 

Arian Baptistery— vault. 

8. Ajsdlluare JNuuvu— apse and nave, with 0th century 
additions. 

8. Vitale— apse and whole sanctuarik eiren 64T. 

H. Aimllinare in Classe— apse and nlve, 640. 

88. Cosnuu and Damian— apse. 

H. Lorenzo, Cha|>el of B. Aquilluiis— vault 
8. Sophia— walls and vault, cirvn 560. 

Church of 8t Qeorgu— apse,' 4ic. ; aud 8. Bophia—doma and 
apse. 

8. Dophia— apse. 

7th Century. 

8. Axnefie ftmri lo mura- ai)se, 620. 

8. Temloro, 

“ Dome of the Rock "—arches of ambulatory, 688. 

Bth Century. 

Baptistery of 8. Giovanni in Laterano. 

88. Nereiis and Achilles. 

Mosque of Al-Aksa - on dome. 

Chapel of the Transtlguratiou. 

9th Century. 

8. Cecilia In Trasteveie-^apse 
8. Marco— apse. 

8. Maria della Kavicella— apse, and ** Chapel of the Oolnmn." 
H. Prassede- triumphal arch. 

8. Pudenziana, 884. 

8. Ambrogio— apse, 832. 

10<A Century. 

Mihrab (sanctuary) of Mosque. 

llfA Century. 

" Dome of the m»ck "—base of cupola, 1027. 

Churcli of 8. Saviour— walls and cfomes. 

12/A Century. 

8. Mark's— narthex, apse, and walls of nave and allies. 
Cathedral— 1 ) 016 . 

Cathedral— apse. 

Cathedral— apse. 

Cathedral— aiwe. 

Gapella Falatlna, begun 1132— the whole walla. 

Church of La Martr)rona— vault 
Cathedral— tlie whole walls. 117(MK). 

Church of tlie Nativity, 1160. 

Cathedral— apse, 1148. 

8. Clemente— apse. 

8. Francesca Romsna— apse. 

8. Maria in Traatevere— apaa. 

134A Century, 

Baptiatery vault, e. 1225 by Fra Jacopo. 

B. Miniato— apse and west ft^>ut 
8. Paolo fhori le mura— apae. 

8. Clemente— triumphal arch, 1207. 

8. Giovanni in Laterano— apse by Jacopo da Turrita, ISOOi 
8. Maria Maggiore— apee and west end oy Jacopo da Tttnrtta 
1202-1200, and Thddeo Qaddi. 
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FUntwou 

JHm. 

Horn*, 

Venia. 


Uih C^tUtiry. 

Bfcptintery, flnighed by Andre* Ttii. 

Ckthedxml<-eMt apse by Cimabue, 1802, north and south apses 
by his pupils. 

B. Peter’s— navicella, In atrium by Giotto. 

6. Maria in Coamedin~^n walls by Pietro Cavallini, a. 1340. 
BS. Giovanni e Paolo— in arch over ef&gy of Doge Morosini. 


This list is by no means exhaustive, and only gives some of the 
best and most typical examples of the mosaic-work of each century. 

The Byzantine origin of these great wall-mosaics, wherever 
they are found, is amply proved both by internal and documentor 
evidence. The gorgeous mosaics of S. Sophia and S. Saviour's in 
Constantinople, 6th century, and the later ones in the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, at Salonica and at Daphne near Athens, are identical 
in style with those of Italy of the same date. Moreover, the even 
more beautiful mosaic- work in the ** Dome of the Rock '* at Jerusa- 
lem, 7th and 11 th centuries, and that in the sanctuary of the great 
mosque of Cordova, of the 10th century, are knoum to be the work 
of Byzantine artists, in spite of their thoroughly Oriental design. 
The same is the case witn the rarer mosaics of Germany, such os 
those in S. Gcreon at Cologne and at Parenzo. 

A very remarkable, almost unique, specimen of Byzantine mosaic 
is now preserved in the “Opera del Duomo,*’ Florence. This is a 
diptych of the lltli century, of extremely minute, almost micro- 
scopic, work, in tosserse of gloss and metal, perhaps the only example 
of tessersc made of solid metal. It has figu|^ of saints and inscrip- 
tions, each tessera being scarcsl^arger than a pin's head. Tliis 
beautiful diptych originally belonged to the imperial chapel in Con- 
stantinople, and was brought to Florence in the 14th century. 

2. The second medieval class, mosaic pavements, though of great 
beauty, are of loss artistic importance. 

This Ho-«alled ** opus Alexandriimm " is very common throughout 
Italy and in the East, and came to greatest perfection in the 13th 
centuiy. It is made partly of sni^l marble tesserae forming the 
main lines of the pattern, and partly of large pieces used as a ground 
or matrix. It is generally designed in large flowing bands which 
interlace and enclose circles, often of one stone sliced from a column. 
The finest example is that at S. Mark's, Venice, of the 12th century. 
The materials are mainly white marble, with green and red porphyry, 
and sometimes glass. 

Besides the countless churches in Italy possessing these beautiful 
pavement^ such as S. Lorenzo, S. Marco, S. Maria Maggiore, and 
8. Maria in Trastevere, in Rome, we have, in the Chapel of the 
Confessor, and in front of the high altar at Westminster, very fine 
specimens of this work, exccuM about 1268 by a Roman artist 
called Odericus, who was brought to England by Abbot Ware, on 
the occasion of a visit made by the latter to Rome. Another 
English example is the mosaic pavement in front of the shrine of 
Becket at Canterbury ; this is probably the work of an English- 
man, though the materials are forei^i, as it is partly inlaid with 
bronze, a peculiarity never found in ltdy. There are also many 
fine examples of these pavements in the churches of the East, such 
as that in 8. Sophia at Trebizond, of the most elaborate design and 
splendid materials, veiy like the S. Mark’s pavement at Venice. 
Palermo and Monreale are especially rich in examples of scctile 
mosaic, used both for pavements and walls, — in the latter case 
generally for the lower part of the walls, the upper part being 
covered with the glass mosaics. The designs of these Sicilian 
works, mostly executed under the Korman kings in the 12th cen- 
tury, are very Oriental in character, and in many coses were actually 
executed by Moslem workmen. Fig. 4 gives a Bjiccimen of this 



mosaic from Honreale cathedral. Its chief characteristic is the 
absence of curved linos, so largely used in the splendid opus Alex- 
aodrinnm of Italy, arising from the fact that this class of Oriental 
design was mainly used for the delicate panelling in wood on their 


pulpits, doors, Ac., — wood being a material quite unsuited for thi 
production of large curves. c 

8. Glass mosaic, used to ornament ambones, pulpits^ tombs, 
bishops' thrones, baldacchini columx^ arohitravesi and other xnarUe 
objects, is chieflv Italian. The designa, when it is used to enricn 
flat surfiices, suen as panels or architmves, are very aitnilar to thage 
of the pavements last described. The white marble is u^ ora* 
matrix, in which sinkings are made to hold the glass tesserss : twisted 
columns are frequently ornamented with a snind band of uiis glass 
mosaic, or flutings are su^^ted by parallel bands on straight 
columns. The cloisters oiB. Giovanni in Laterano and S. Paolo 
fiiori le mura have splendid examples of these enriched shafts Ad 
architraves. 

This style of work was largely employed from the 6 th to the 14th 
centuries. One family in Italy, the Gosmati, during the whole of 
the 18th century, was especially skilled in this craft, and the various 
members of it produced an extraordinary amount of rich and bewti- 
ful work. The pulpit in S. Maria in Ara Coeli, Rome, is one orthe 
finest specimens (see fig. 5), as are also the ambones in S* Cle- 
mente and S. Lorenzo, and 
that in Salerno cathedral. 

The tomb of Henry HI., 

1291, and the shrine of 
the Confessor, 1269, at 
Westminster are the only 
examples of this work 
in England. They were 
executed by “ Petrus etvis 
PomanuSf** probably a 
pupil of the Cosmati. 

In India, especially 
during the 17th century, 
many Mohammedan 
buildings were decorated 
with fine marble inlay of 
the class now called * * h jor- 
entine.” This is seetile 
mosaic, formed by shaped 
pieces of various-coloured 
marbles let into a marble 
matrix. A great deal of 
the Indian mosaic of this 
sort was executed by Ital- 
ian workmen ; the finest 
examples are at Agra, such 
as the Taj Mehah 

The modem 80 -callo<l 
“Roman mosaic" is 
formed of short and slen- 
der sticks of coloured glass 
fixed in cement, the ends, 
which form the pattern, 
being finally rubbed down 
and polished. 

Many not unsnccessfhl 
attempts have been made 
lately to reproduce the 
Roman tesselated work for 
pavements ; and ft Mu- 
rano, glass 

wall-mosiiles are stul pro- 
duced in imitation otthe 
magnificent works of me* 
diseval times. 

4. Mosaics in wood are 



lari 


used in Moham' 
ah buildings, ei 


Fio. 5.— Fart of Marble ^plt with glass 
mosaic, church of Ara Coeli, Borne. 


^ im the 14th to the 17th centuries. The 
finest specimens of ^is work are at Cairo and Damascus, and are used 
the magnificent pulpits and other woodwork in the 
items are very delicate and complicated, worl^ed 


in inlay of small pieces of various-colcmred woods, often further en- 
riched by bits of mother-of-pearl and miimtely carved ivory. The 
general efiect is extremely splendid from the combined beauties of 
the materials and workmanship, as well as from the marvellous 
grace and fancy Sf the designs. This art tms also practised largely 
by the Copts of Egypt, and much used by them to ornament the 
magnificent iconostaf^ and other screens in their churches. 

Another application of wood to mosaic-work, called “ intarsia- 
tura," was very common in Italy, especially in Tuscany and Lom- 
bardy, during the 16th and early 16tn centuries. Its cnief use wfs 
for the decoration of the stalls and lecterns in the church-choirs. 
Very small bits of various-coloured woods were used to produce 


geometrical pattSms, while firare-subjects, views of buildii^ with 
strong perspective enects, ana even l^dscapes, were very skilfdly 


product by an inlay of larger pieces. Ambrogio Borgognone, 
Raphael, and other great painters often drew the designs for this 
sort of work. The mosaic figures in the panels of the stalls at the 
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Certoiji seur Fayxa ware by Borgognone, and are extremely beanti- 
iiiL The ataUa iniBiena catheoral and in S. Pietro de* CasinenBi 
at PemmiL the latter Raphael’s designs, are among the finest 
^rks of this sort, which are veiy numerons in Italy. It has also 
men used on a sn^ler scale to ornament furniture, and especially 
^e ** CoMM/nif** or lai^ trousseau cofiers, on which the most costly 
end ^abonite decorations were often lavished. Some traditional 
skill in this art still lingers in Italy, esiHjcially in the city of Siena. 

AoTHoarnm.— Caoiiioai PUny, H. N., xxxvi. ; Vltruvlui ; Pranki, 

shxde CoUeetton cf Jneitnt Gta$$, and E^vationt at Carihagt^ 1860 ; Artand, 
HitiMn de to jwiatovif ea moeotoi^ 1836 ; JlonumeiUo* Arguiteetonicot dt EtpaiUi 
C'ltalica,** “CordobiL" and 1868-8S; Uborde, MoioXqut d7tolioa, 

pfU de StvUUj 1803 ; Ciatnpinl, Vetera Monumeniat Rome, 1747 ; Von Minntoli, 
MoeaH^^iM^naeat Ao., 1836; Lyeons, MoeaUse eS Eorke^t 1W)1, and jRomaii 
AfUiguUiM af Woodeheeter, 1707 ; Maiois, Lee ruinee de PtmpH, Paris, 1813-38 ; 
^ Maeeo Borbonioo, various dates; Boaoh Smith, Etman London, 1860; 
Aueara^ngen eu Ol^pia, 1877-82. 

CarMia«.oTbeophilas, Divenarun ArHum Sehedula, ii. 16 ; S. Kensington 
Museum Art Inventory, part i., 1870 ; Renan, Mission de Phinieie, 1875 ; Qamicei, 
ArU OrUtiana, 1872-82, vol. iv. ; De Rossi, Musaiei Cristiani dl Itoma, 1873-82 ; 
Parker, Arohaiology of Rome, and Mosaic Hctures in Rome and Ravenna, 1866 ; 
Jouy, Lee Mosatquee chritiennee de Rome, 1867 ; Gravina, Duomo di Monrmle, 
Pcdefh¥), 1860 eg. ; Berradifklco, Monreale ed altre ehieee SieulthNormanne, 18.'18 ; 
Balasaro, Mon. deW Arte Merid. d Italia, 1882 ; M. D. Wyatt, Oeometrical Mosaics, 
of the Middle Ages, 1840 : Salzenberg, Au-Christlichs Baudenkmale von Constanti- 
nopel, 1864 ; Pulgher, Eglises Bysantines de ConetantinopU, 1883 ; Texier and 
Pullan, Bysantine ArchUeo^rt, 1864; Quest, Alt-Chrietlichen Bauwrks von 
Ravenna, 1842 ; De Vogu6, Eglisa de la Terre Salnte, 1860 ; Milanesi, Del Arte 
del Vetro pel Musaioo, 16th century (reprinted at Bologna in 1864) ; Rohault de 
Fleury, Jlfonutaente de Pise, 1866 ; Kreutx, Basilica di S. Maroo, Venesia, 1843; 
Gaily Knight, EocUsiastioal Archite(^re of Italy, 1842-4 ; Fussati, Apa cophia, 
1862; Didron, “La peinture en Mosaique," Gas. dee B, Arte, vol. xi., p. 443; 
Oerspaoh, La Mosaique, 1888. 

Jfoeton.— Bessemer, AraldscKe und AU-ItalieniscKe Bau-Vertierungen, 1858 ; 
Prisse d'Avennes, L*Art Arabs, 1874-1880 ; Prangey, Mompih de (.k>rr/oue, 1830 ; 
Owen Jones, Athcmbra, 1842 ; De Vogu6, Tem^ de Jerusalem, 1864 ; Texier, 
Asie Mineurt, 1862, and LAmUnie et la Peru, 1843-62 ; Bourgoin, I^e Arts A robes, 
1868 ; Coste, Monuments modemes de la Peru, 1867 ; Flandin and Custe, Voyage 
en Perse, 1843-64i. 

. Wood- Mosaic Tarsia.— Ornali del Coro di S. Pietro Cassinenu di Perugia, 
1830 ; Caitt, various works on Rafkello da Brescia and other intarsiatori, 1H51, 
Ac. ; Tarsie ed intagli di S. Lorenso in Genova, 1878. (J. U. 11.) 

MOSCHELES, Ignaz (1794-1870), one of the most 
refined and accomplished pianists of the present century, 
was bom at Prague, 30th May 1794, and first studieil 
music at the Conservatorium in that city under the direc- 
tion of Dionys Weber. At the age of fourteen he made 
his first appearance before the public in a pianoforte con- 
certo of his own composition with marked success. Soon 
after this he removed to Vienna, where ho studied coun- 
terpoint under Albrechtsberger and composition under 
SaUerL In 1814 he proimred, with Beethoven’s consent, 
the pianoforte arrangement of Ftdelio, afterwards published 
by Messrs Artaria. In the following year he published 
bis celebrated Variationen iiber den Alexanderrnarsch^ a con- 
cert piece of great difficulty, which he played with so great 
effect that he was at once recognijed as the most brilliant 
performer of the day. He then started on a tour, during 
the course of which he visited \nost of the groat capitals 
of Europe, making his first appearance in London in 1822, 
and there securing the friendship of Muzio dementi and 
John Cramer, the^athers of the English school of piano- 
forte playing. For a concert given by the latter he 
wrote his famous Hommage d Handel^ a duet for two 
fiianofortes, which afterwards became a lasting favourite 
with the publia His reception in England was sufficiently 
encouraging to justify his return in 1823, when he again 
met with a hearty welcome. During a visit to Berlin in 
1824 he first became acquainted with Mendelssohn, then 
a boy of fifteen ; and a friendship sprang up between them 
which was severed only by Mendelssohn's early death. 

In 1826 Moscheles relinquished his wandering habns, 
and settled permanently in London^ surrounding himself 
with a clientele fully capable of appreciating his talents as 
*an artist and his social worth as a firm and loyal friend. 
TTifl position was henceforth a more than ordinarily en- 
Tiable one. He was recognized from end to end of Europe 
as a virtuoBO of the highest rank ; and his popularity both 
as a performer and as a teacher was based on grounds which 
effectually secured it from the caprice of changing fashion or 
ephemeral patronage. He was undoubtedl;f for some con- 
siderable time the greatest executant of his age; but, using 
his brilliant touch as a means and not as an end, he con- 
sistently devoted himself to the further development of the I 


true classical school, interpreting the works of the great 
masters with conscientious fidelity, and in hia extempore 
performances, which trere of quite exceptional exceljenee, 

I exhibiting a fertility of invention whicn never failed to 
please the most fastidious taste. 

In 1837 Moscheles conducted Beethoven d Ninth Sym- 
phony at the Philharmonic Society's concerts with extr^ 
ordinary success ; and on this and other occasions contri- 
buted not a little, by his skilful use of the baton, ^ to the 
prosperity of the time-honoured association. During the 
course of his long residence in London he laboured inces- 
santly in the cause of art, playing at innumerable concerts, 
both public and private, and instructing a long line of 
pupils, who flocked to him, in unbroken succession, until 
the year 1848, when, at Mendelssohn's earnest solicitation, 
he removed to Leipsic, to carry on a similar work at the 
Conservatorium then recently founded in that city. In 
this new sphere he worked with unabated seal for more 
than twenty years, dying 10th March 1870. 

Moscheles’s most imj^rtant conqiositionB aro his Pianoforte Con- 
certos, Sonatas, anil Indies ; jus Hcmmagg d Hdndel ; and his 
three celebrated Allegndi Bramra, 

MOSCHUS, of Syracuse, is one of the Greek bucolic , 
poets; he was a friend of the Alexandrian grammarian 
Aristarchus (about 200 B.C.). His chief work ^ the epi- 
taph of Bion of Smyrna, another of the buc<mc poets, 
who seems to have lived in Sicily. It is probable that the 
miscellaneous collection of poems which we possess by the 
three poets Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus was known to 
Artemidorus in 200 b.c. His poetry is the work of a well- 
educated man with a trained artistic eye ; he models his 
works on those of Bion, writing epigrammatic, epic, and 
idyllic or elegiac verses, all except a few lines being in 
hexameter verse ; but he treats dl his subjects in a de- 
scriptive, not in a narrative or an epigrammatic style. 
Besides the epitaph of Bion, he wrote two little epic poems, 
“Europa" and “Megara," and a pretty little epigram, 

Lot e the Hunaway ; " and a few short pieces of his are 
also preserved. They are written with much elegance, but 
the style is perhaps too refined and carefully wrought, and 
he has few of the higher qualities of a poet. 

MOSCOW, a government of Central Kussia, bounded 
by Tver on the N.W., Vladimir and Ryazan on the E., 
Tula and Kaluga on the S., and Smolensk on the W., and 
having an area of 12,8«'>8 s(|uare miles. Tlie surface is 
undulating, with broad depressions occupied by the rivers, 
and varies in elevation from 500 to 850 feet. Moscow is 
situated in the centre of the so-called Moscow coal-basin, 
which extends into the neighbouring governments, and 
consists of limestones of the Upper and Lower Carboni- 
ferous, the latter containing beds of inferior coal, while 
the former contains several good quarries of marble. The 
Carboniferous formation is covered with Jurassic clays, 
sandstones, and sands, which yield a good china-clay at 
Gjeli, copperas, a sandstone much employed for building, 
and a white sand used for the manufacture of glass. The 
whole is thickly covered with boulder-clay and alluvial sands. 

The government is watered by the Volga, which skirts it for a 
few miles on its northern boundary, by the navigable Sestra, which 
brings it in communication with the canals lei^ing to St Peters- 
burg, by the Oka, and by the Moskva. This last takes its origin 
in Smolensk, and, after a course of 280 miles right across Moscow, 
reaches the Oka at Kolomna ; it is navigable from the town of 
Moscow. The Oka and Moskva from a remote period have been 
important channels of trade, and continue to be so notwithstanding 
the development of railways. The Oka brings the government 
into water communicarion with the Volga, whose tributaries cover 
nearly the whole of middle and eastern Russia, and are separated 
by short land distances from the Northern Dwina and the Don. 
liarge quantities of grain, metals, glass ware, skins, and other com- 
modjties are shipped up and down the Moskva, whilst the Myach- 
koyo stone quarnes situated on its banks supply the capital with 
building stone. There are several marshes, mostlv in the north. 
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wliere also, as well as in the north-east, notwithstandinji; the 
immense consumption of wood in manufactares and for use in the 
capital, extensive forests are still found. Venr large supplies of 
timber are also imported by rail or river, esx>ecially from the adjoin- 
ing north-eastern provinces. The soil is somewhat unproductive, 
the average crops ranging from 3} to 4} returns; amculture 
is carried on everywhere, but only two districts (Ruza and Volsko- 
lamsk) export corn, all the others being more or less dependent 
on extraneous supplies. The agriculture holdings of the peasants 
are very small, and their condition on the whole unsatisfactory.^ 
Grass crops have some importance in several districts, and kitchen- 
gardening is an important source of wealth in Vereya, Dmitrolf, 
and Zvenigorod. Cattle are not extensively reared, but the horse- 
bi-eeding industry is somewhat important 

The population, 1,681,700 in 1864, numbered 1,913,700 in 1878, 
one-third being urban. They are nearly all Oreat-Russiaus, and 
belong to the Greek Church, or are nonconformists. Many are 
employed in factories, the number of which in 1879 was 1546, 
occupying 162,700 hands, and having an annual production of 
about £20,000,000 sterling. These figures show the manufactur- 
ing activity of Moscow to be greater than that of any other Russian 
government, while the value produced is upwards of one-fifth of 
the total for all Russia in Europe, including Poland. Cotton, 
woollen, and silk goods are the chief products. The sanitary 
condition of the factories is very bad ; tlie number of children 
l)elow fifteen years employed is as high as 16 per cent, the hours 
of daily work are often 13 to 16, and the mortality is very great 
The total income obtained by the population of the government from 
their manufacturing industry is estimated at £486,600. The chief 
income of the people is derived, however, from a variety of petty in- 
dustries, carried on in their villages by the peasants, who continue 
at the same time to cultivate the sou. Taxation during the last 
twenty years has been increasing rapidly, and in some pi^ of the 
government has reached an avera^ of 12 roubles per house. The 
cliief centres of trade are Moscow, Kolomna, Serpuklioff, Bogorodsk, 
Serghievsk, and Pavlovsk. There are 1 25 fairs. Transport is much 
facilitated by railways, and by good highroads raaiating from 
the capital. Moscx>w is divided into thirteen districts, the chief 
towns with their respective populations beings Moscow (670,000), 
Bogorodsk (6600), Bromiitsy (3500), Ruza (4000), Kolomna (18,800), 
Serpukhoif (16,800), Podolsk (11,000), Zvenigorod (7800), Mojaisk 
(4200), Volokolamsk (8000), Kim (6700), Dmitroff (7600), and Vereya 
(5500). In addition to these administrative centres may be men- 
tioned Voskresenak (6000), Serghievski Posad (27,600), in the 
neighbourhood of the monastery of Troitsa, a rich commercial and 
industrial town, and Pavlovski Posad (4500). Many of the villages 
are far more important from their industries and trade than the 
district towns. 

MOSCOW (Eussian, Moskva)^ the second capital of 
the Russian empire and chief town of the government 
and district of the same name, is situated in 55* 45' N. 
lat. and 37* 37' E. long., on botih banks of the river 
Moskva, a tributary of the Oka, at its confluence with 
the rivulet Yauza. The popular idea is that Moscow is 
built on seven hills, and in fact the city covers several 
eminences, the altitudes of its different parts varying from 
500 to 850 feet above the level of the sea. It is 400 
miles from St Petersburg, 813 from Archangel, 900 from 
Ufa, 938 from Astrakhan, 933 from Odessa, and 811 from 
Warsaw. It lies to the north of the most densely-peopled 
]»art8 of Russia (the ‘‘black-earth region"), whilst the 
country to the north of it is rather thinly peopled as far 
as the Volga, and very sparsely beyond that. The space 
between the middle Oka and the Volga, however, was the 
very cradle of the Great-Russian nationality (Novgorod 
and Pskov excluded) ; and four or five centuries ago Mos- 
cow had a quite central position with regard to this. 

The i)reHent city measures 7 miles from north to south, 
and 9 miles from west-south-west to east-north-east, and 
covers an area of 32 square miles (about 40 when the 
suburbs arc included). In the centre, on the left bank of 
the Moskva, stands the “ Kreml " or Kremlin, occupying 
the Borovitsky hill, which in the 12th century was covered 
by a dense forest. To the east of the Kremlin is the 
Kitay-Gorod, formerly the Great Posad, the chief centre 

^ According to recent investigations instituted by the Moscow pro. 
rindal assembly, 10 per cent, of the agricultural population (about 
€0,000 households) have no land at all ; 15 per cent, while holding 
land, are bankrupt ; and 13 per cent, are without cattle or implements. 
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for trade. The Byelyi-Oorod, which was formerly enclosed' 
by a stone wall (whence the name), eurrotlnds the Kremlin 
and the Kitay-Gbrod on the wes^ north, and north-east. 
A line of boulevards now occupies the place of its wall 
(destroyed in the 18th century), and forms a first circle 
of streets around the centre of Moscow. The Zemlano^ 
Qorod (earthen enclosure) surrounds ^e Byelyi-(}orod> 
including the “ Zamoskvosyechie " on the right bank of 
the Moskva. The earthen wall and palisade that formerly 
enclosed it no longer exist, their place being taken by a 
series of broad streets with gardens on both sides, — the 
Sadovaya, or Gardens Street. The fourth enclosure (the 
“Kamer-College earthen wall") was made during the reign 
of Catherine II. ; it is of* irregular shape, and encloses the 
outer parts of Moscow, whilst the suburbs and the villages 
which have sprung up on the highways extend 4, 6, and 6 
miles beyond. The general view obtained from the west 
or south is very picturesque, especially on account of 
the numerous churches, monasteries, and towers with 
characteristic architecture, and the many gardens and 
ponds scattered among clusters of housed The Kremlin 
is an old fort of pentagonal (nearly triangular) shape, 98 
acres in extent, occupying a hill about 100 feet above the 
level of the Moskva. It is enclosed by a high stone wall 
2430 yards in length, restored during the present century, 
and having eighteen towers. Its five gates are surmount^ 
by high towers. The Spasskiya (Saviour's Gate) was 
erected in 1491 by a Milanese architect, the Gothic tower 
that surmounts it having been added in 1626 by the 
English architect Holloway. A sacred picture of the 
Saviour was placed upon it in 1685, and all who pass 
through the gate must uncover. The towers surmount- 
ing the four other gates were erected by order of Ivan 
IIL Of the sacred buildings of the Kremlin the most 
venerated is the Uspensky cathedral. The former church 
of this name was erected in 1326 by Ivan Kalita, but, on 
its falling into disrepair, a new one was built on the same 
place in 1475-1479, by Fioraventi, in the LombardO- 
Byzantine style, with Indian cupolas. It was restored 
in the 18th century and in 1813. It contains the oldest 
and most venerated holy pictures ii^. Russia, one of which 
is attributed to the metropolitan Peter, another to St 
Luke. This last was ^brought from Kieff to Vladimir 
in 1155, and thence to Moscow in 1395; its jewelled 
metallic cover is valued &t £20,000. The cathedral pos- 
sesses also a gate brought from Korsun, the throne of 
Vladimir I., and numerous relics of saints, some of 
which date from the 14th century. Vhe Russian metro- 
politans hnd pottriarchs were consecrated in this cathedral, 
as well as the czars after Ivan IV. The Arkhangelsk 
cathedral was originally built in 1333, and a new one wrs 
erected in its place in 1505. It has suff^ed very much 
from subsequent restorations and decorations. It contains 
the tombs of the czars from Simeon (1363) to Ivan 
Alexeevitch (1696), and possesses vast wealth. The Bla- 
govyeschensk cath^ral, recalling the churches of Athos, 
was built in 1489; the remarkable pictures of Bub^eff 
(1406), contained in the original structure of 1397-1416, 
have been preserved* It was the private chapel of the 
czars. Vestiges of a very old church, that of the Saviour 
in the Wood {Spas na barH), contemporaneous with the 
foundation of Moscow, still exist in the yard of the palace. 
A stone church took the place of the old wooden structure 
in 1330, and was rebuilt in 1527. Several other churches 
of the 15th century, with valuable archaeological remains, 
are found within the walls of the Kremlin. The Vozne- 
sensky convert, erected in 1393, and recently restored 
with great judgment, is the burial-place of wives ai^ 
sisters of the czars. The Chudoff monastery, erected in 
1365, was the seat of theological instruction and a state 
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I to Ilia l^tof 271 feet<SSS 
, .y ^9iA ootttaiiis many belle, one of wbidi wei^ 
: Moscow from this camps^ile is 

2 ^!^; 1 *WiiWeriul, and its gilded cupola is seen from a great 
Plfiiioe. CSose by is the well-known Tsar-Kolokol (Csar of 
flO feet in circumferince round the rim, 19 feet 
#iid weighing 3850 cwts. It was cast in 1735, and 
during the fire of 1737 before bring hung. The 
Mosory of the patriarchs (riznitsa) contains not only such 
africlM of ^alue as the takkos of the metrc^litan Foty with 
70^000 pearls, but also very remarkable monuments of Rus- 
sian archieology. The library has 500 Greek and 1000 


tarns the terwi^ or lOoihs erected 
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Qranovita^ Fhlata and Orejeynaya 1^1% iii^^ 
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are found — crowns, thrones, d ie s s i% 
household fmnuture belonging to eril^ 
_ and Mongolian arms, carriages, 

^owt sides of the Senate Square are odciq^^^ 1^ 
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bni^dings of various dates, from the 15th centurjr ouvrards. 
The sena^ now the lav courts, was erected by Catherine 
IL Faring It is the arsenal, ooutainipg full ammunition 
for 200,000:inen. • * , 

Hie Temple cri the Saviour, begun in 1817 on the 
tYorol^ovy Jolla, in (toauneauiretitni of 1813, was abandoned 
in 1837, and a new one was built during the yeus 1838- 
1881 on ft idn on the iMuric of the Moi^ve, et • short die- 
timfromCwSrendhi. Bs style is Iiombafdo-^auitine, 
wnh naodilearions suggested hy the tuiliteiy teste of 
Nkitolaftl Be eriosselv^te walls see weflfsoportioned, 
ftQd^itijI^Sfd eapolas «cs ftsan fron a dktsnoe. 
.rip fhftt sunound ft ftip to h» el ift iBd amy, 
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ments to Kotuzofi| Barclay de Tolly, Alexander L, fgad 
Nicholas I. ':i 

The Kitay-Gkirod, which coven 181 aene, am^' 1|t^' 
20,000 inhabitants, is the riiief comnieraal i^putriar "^ 
Moscow. It contains the Oostinby TW«» 
several stone hnildings divided into 1300 
kinds of manufactured artkles are sold. T1 m»- 
900 yards lon^ whose stone tribal- ims'.ihiipsi£l^'^'|N|'; 
forum, and afterwards the plaM of iBxeentiori,\isppa^ir^~'' 
Gostinoy Dvor from the KnaSb. A li l a 
the fantastic Pokrovsky catiMAtpjiX*Mi^|yl 
Bftjennyi), vriiidi is Ac - 

Moscow, on aooonat of its 
other, and rqnesenring, in 
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g p p l^ ^jL and tlia lika. It was built under Ivan Am 

Terrill by an Italian. The exchange, built in 1888 and 
rested in 1873, is very liTely, and its twenty-three 

exchange artels” (associations ot nearly 2000 bkkers, 
possessing a capital of more than X100,000) are worthy of 
remark. Banks, houses of ^preat commercial firms, stilts 
full of old boo^ops carrying on a very large trade, and 
finally the Tolkuchy rynok, the market of the poorest 
dealers in old clothes, occupy the Kitay-Gk>rod, side by side 
with restaurants of the highest class. In the Kitay-^rod 
are also situated the house of the Bomanofis, rebuilt in 
1859 in exact conformity with its former shape ; a Gr^ 
monastery ; and the printing-ofiSce of the s]^od, containing 
about 600 MSS. and 10,000 very old printed books, to- 
gether with a museum of old typographical implements. 
At the entrance to the Kitay-fferod stands the highly- 
venerated chapel of the Virgin of Iberia, whic^ is a copy, 
made in 1648, of a holy picture placed on the chief gate 
of the monastery of Athos, Close by is the recently opened 
historical museum, which will contain collections respect- 
ively illustrating separate periods of Russian history. 

^e northern part» of the Byelyi-Gorod are also the 
centre of a lively trade. Here are situated the Okhotnyi 
Ryad (poultry market) and the narrow streets Tverskaya 
and Kuznetsky-Most, the rendezvous of the world of fashion. 
Here also are the theatres. In the south-west of the Byel 3 ri- 
Gorod, opposite the garden of the Kremlin, stand the uni- 
versity, the public museum, and the military riding school. 

The Zemlyanoy-Gorod, which has arisen from villages 
that surrounded Moscow, exhibits a variety of characters. 
In the neighbourhood of the railway stations it is a busy 
centre of traffic; other parts of it are manufacturing 
centres, whilst others — as, for instance, the small quiet 
streets in the west of the boulevard of Prechistenka, cdled 
the old Konushennaya, with their wooden houses and 
spacious yards — are the true abodes of the families of the 
old, for the most part decayed, but still proud nobility. 
The Zamoskvoryechie, on the right bank of the M<dskva, 
is the abode of the patriarchal merchant families. Each 
house is surrounded by a yard whose gate is rarely opened, 
and each house, with its dependencies and gardens, bears 
the character of a separate estate. 

The climate of Moscow is cold and continental, but healthy. 
The average annual temperatuie is 40® *1 Fahr. (January, 14® ; 
July, 66® *5). The summer is warm (64® *2), and the winter cold 
amt dry (10® *8), OTeat masses of snow covering the streets. The 
sprmg^ IS usually the case in cold continental climates, is beauti- 
ful The prevailing winds are south-west and south. The river 
Moskva is frosen, on the average, for 153 days (from 12th Novem- 
ber to 18th April). 

Besides the Moskva and the Yauza, Moscow is watered also by 
the Ncfflinnaya, which now flows in an underground channel under 
the wails of the Kremlin. The city has a^ut 200 ponds. The 
Moskva IS crossed by five bridges ; a branch of it, or rather a 
channel, makes an elongated island in the centre of the town. 
Water of excellent quality, principally from the Mytischi spijte 
and ponds, 11 miles distant, is lea to fountains in different pin 
of the town, whence it is taken by watermen. But this sup^y 
amounts only to 1,865,000 mllons a day, and the great mass ox the 
inhabitants make use of the contaminated water of the Moskva 
and even of the Yauza, or of private wells. 

The population of Moscow, which is steadily increasing, is esti- 
xnated at 670,000 ; but an accurate census has not yet been made. 
In the middle of the 16th century it was estimated at only 150,000 ; 
in 1812, at 250,000 in summer and 400,000 in winter. In 1864 it 
was estimated (probably under the truth) at 865,000. The inhabit- 
ants are mostly Great-Russians, and only abont 6000 are foreigners. 
They ohiefly belong to the Greek Church, or are nonkjonformists, 
the number of Lutherans and Catholics being only 8000 to 9000. 
The mortality is very great : in 1879 and 1880 it reached 87 '9 and 
41*8 fBT thousand (men 89 8 ; women 48*9), and usually exceeds 
the birth-rate. Moscow, moreover, is often visited by epidemics 
which immensely increase the moiftality, in consequence of the 
almost entire abmoe of sanitary rsgulationa. Fires are very fie- 
fuent ; within ten years (1870-1879) they numbered 2492, the loss 
^heing estimated at £8,865<800. 
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Asoff, and JUlMklKuiu Atsont the end WSTimmmifm 
prince# tramqMctsd to Moscow, Vladimir,, htbnr EnsMImm 
no fewer than 18,900 of the riehest Sotgomd memhaot finmlls^ 
and took ovmr the enrae trade of that dty, sntsiiiix into 
relations with Karva and livonla. The shops of the Q si tino y 
Dvoxe of Mosoow astonished Ibreign visiton in the 16th oentnty 
by their large supply of foreign wares, and by the low pnioss at 
which the podnets of western Enrope were sold,*— a circumstanoe 
explained by the barter character of the trade. The annexatto 
of Kazan and the conquest of Siberia gave a tiew importance^ 
Moscow, brins^ff it into direct commeroial relations inth Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Cnina, and supplying it with Siberian furs. The 
fur-trade engrossed the minds of aU European merchants in the 


became the centre 9>r nearly the whole trade of RnssU, and the 
czar himself engaged in Isrge commercial operations. All boyars, 
and the church too, were traders ; and the poorest Moscow mm- 
chants participated in the trade through their corporations. 
Persians, Greeks, Armenians, Swedes, English, Germane, snd 
Lithuanians had each its own Gostinoy Dvor (or caravanserai). 
Situated at the junction of six important highways (along which 
communication was maintained by special yamabiks), Moscow was 
the great storehouse and exchange-mart for the merchandise of 
Europe and Asia. The opening of the port at St Petersburg affected 
its commercial interest unfavourably at first ; but the Auatio and 
internal trade of Moscow has since then enormously increased. At 
present it is the chief centre of railway traffic The revenue of its 
custom-house was in 1860 double that of St Petersburg (80,000,000 
roubles, as against 15,620,000 at St Petersburg and 9,000,000 at 
Warsaw). But the home traffic is the most important branch of the 
Moscow trade. The city is the chief ^ntre for the trade in grain^ in 
hemp, and in oils, sent to the Baltic ports ; in tea, brought TOth by 
Siberia and by St Petersburg ; in sugar, refined there in large quanti- 


ties ; in grocery wares for the supply of more than half Russia and 
all Sibem ; in tallow, skins, wool, metals, timber, wooden wares, 
and all other produce of the manufactures of middle Russia. No 
less than 10,000,000 cwts. of com are annually brought to Moscow, 
half of which is sent to the Baltic ports. The yearly return of the 
Moscow trade was estimated at ^9,000,000 in 1848, — probably only 
a half or a third of the real valued which is believed to have been 
at least trebled since that time. The omintity of goods carried by 
the six railways from Moscow to St Petersburg, Yaroslav, N]jri» 
Ryazan, Kursk, and Brest, amounted in 1878 to 162,848,500 cwts. 
(out of 685,740,000 for the whole of Russia) ; and the number of 
passengers was 8,687,890 (1,268,580 military) out of a total for all 
Russia of 87,580,800 (civil and militaiy) in that year. 

From the 15th century onwards the vulages around Moscow were 
renowned for the variety of small trades they carried on ; the first 
large manufactures in co^ns, woollen fabrics, silk, china, and 
glass in Great Russia appeared at Moscow in the 17th and 18th 
centuries. After 1880, m Consequence of protection tariffs, the 
manufactories in the ^vemment of Moscow rapidly increased in 
number ; and at present two-thirds of them, or abont 1000, annu- 
ally producing articles to the value of upward of £10,000,000 (the 
real production is pro^ptbly much higher), concentrated in the 
capital. There are at Moscow about 170 cottoxi-mills, 90 mann- 
factories of woollens, and 70 of silks, the silk manufactnred being 
chiefly Caucasian, although a good deal is also imported iMA 
west ; there are also upwards of 20 large tannenes, 
factories, 15 large candle-works, 70 larger workfhops 
wax-candle wozkt, 80 carriage xnanu&ctories, 20 mllb fflfpt* 
factories. *’ ^ ' 

The income and eaqMuditare of Moscow in 1882 were reapeetlpiSy 
4,921,067 and 6,124,068 roubles, at compared with 4,780,71t4nd 
5,490,488 in 1881. 

Moscow has many educational inititations and scientific sod^fties* 
The university, founded in 1755, exercised a powerful inflnence on 
the intellAtiud life of Russia during the yean 1880-1848 ; and 
it still continues to be the most frequented Russian nniveiiity. In 
1882 it had 24^0 students and a teadling staff of 884 ; ^e stndents 
are mostly poor, the sum of 107,588 roubles baving been given 
in 1881 in scholurshipo to 854 of their number, and 14,000 rooblea 
in the form of oocasional assistance. The library €ontsk|MM 
200,000 volum^ and has rich oollectiona In xnfaienlo MMillflg y* 
and zoology. Inere is also an excellent higher UuhuilBM^^ 
and an agricultnral college is situated in the 
Mosoow also a theolodUsal academy, a oommere^ 
school of topography, an Institute (of Lasaiaeffi for 
Orientsl lani^m^pes, a murioal oonserratozy^ wax itwIlHMP wr 
women, a free muversity fw women, seven ooUegse Ibr bcfi 
three for girls, three co^ of miUtsiy carets, ifm w o mm m 
primary and t ech ni cal schools, and many pnivate jmhecM' JM 
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r iotive young society of the Mends of natnnd eoienoe, which 



M63.« temarkable ooUeotiona of old j^turea, iculpturee, and prints, 
aewell aa a rich n^eralogioal coupon, and an ethno^phicai 


*ooXteetioii representing veiy aoonxmtely the vatioue inhafitahte of 
Boesia. The histoiioS muaeum has aheadv been mentioned. The 
private museum of Prince Oolitzyn contains a good collection of 
paintings and MBS. ; and great treasures of archeology are amassed 
in various private collections in Moscow and its suburbs. 

The periodical press does not on the whole exercise groat indu- 
enoe ; twenty-live periodicals are published, besides those of scientific 
societies. Bat Moscow publishes a far larger number of books for 


n the use of peasants than any other Bussian city. 

The philanthropic institutions are numerous, tlio first rank being 
ocoupiM by tlie immense Fonndlings* Hospital, elected in 1764. 
The hospitals, municipal, militaiy, and private, are very large, but 
' much bdow the standard of other oapitala The number of private 
philanthropic institutions is very considerable. 

Though the drama was introduced into Kusaia at Kieflf, Moscow 
was the place of its development The earliest stage representations 
were made at Moscow in 1640, and the first cotnedy—a translation of 
Moli^re'sJtfi^in MalgH Lm — was ph^ed in the palace before Sophie, 
the sister of Peter I, it was only in 1750 that a theatre was erected. 
A large stone theatre wu erectM in 1776 , and rebuilt in 1856 after 
a fire. It is for the Moscow stam that the best Russian dramas 
have been written, and it was in the small theatre " that the beat 
Russian actors >-Schepkin, Badovsky, Shumsky, and Madame Vast- 
lieff— exhibited the comedies of Gogol, Oriboyedoflf, and Ostrovsky. 

Moscow, where the Qreat-Russuin language is spoken in its 
greatest purity, was the birthplace of the two chief Kussiau poets, 
Pushkin and Lmmontofi', as well as of Qriboyedott, Ostrovsky, and 
Hlrzon. A monument to Pushkin was erected in 1880, on the 
Tverskoy boulevard. Qriboyedoff, in his remarkable comedy QvH 
ot umOf has given a lively picture of the higher Moscow society of 
the beginning of this century, which continued to hold good until 
within the iMt few years. His remark as to the unmistakable 
individuality of the Moscow type also maiutains its truth : although 
the physiognomy of Moscow has much changed since his day, it 
still has its special features that distinguish it from every other 
capital. The division of classes is n^h more felt at Moscow than 
elMwhere. The tendency towards o^nality, the love of grandiose 
undertakings, a kind of brag, together with little feeling of inde- 
pendence, a good deal of larinesa, and ranch cordiality, still charac- 
terize the educated claases The merchants live quite aloof from 
any political or even mtelleotuil movement, under a rude patri- 
archal patera, wdl described in the dramas of Ostrovsky. A large 
proportion of them are nonconformiats. Their aona, the well- 
known kupechei^ye tynki, “merchants’, sons,” when they leave 
tma kind of life, astoniah the capital with their extravagances and 
absurd display of %radth. But Mosoow takes its present physiog- 
nomy chiefly M>m its busy lower classes. The streets are full of 
merchants and peasants, who continue to wear the old Russian gu*b, 
go on foot in the streets, drink tea in modest restaurants, and trans- 
act huge buainesa. From being a town of the aristocraty, Moscow 
is coming .to be more and more a town of the wealthy middle 
daasea, who per^ in keening the low eduoatumal level of the 
peasants in the villages, ana have but one asj^tion, to become in 
their tnm “merchants” of the type described hv Oebovaky. 

5fi4dttr5v.-->Moacow ia tunonnded by bedbtifiu parks and pictnr- 
eaquo auburbe. Of thefbrmerone of the moat frequented is tho Petrov- 
idey Paik, to the iiorth*west A little Aurther out is the Petrov^oye 
Raramosikoye estate, with an agrieollairal academy and its de- 
(botanioal garden, eac^rimental faim Another 
and wood sartound an imperial paiioe' in the village 
10 . Hie private estates ox Kozminki, Knakovo^ and 
^ _ are ako sarrounded by parka ; the last hpa remaina 
euppoaed to belong to the pagan period, 
ply-mght mOeewoatinttd m the city ie the 8av|dn*9t<n^evaky 
xaMimory, situated, likoso insny other Russian moasiktieib In a very 
M^eo&tty, aniMst beautlmlfiiioets; it has a pro^ eathsdnt 
atidi trsasoty^ and lilMMnr* Ihrther wsstward stiU is ths Hew 
^ormstim Mnantsiy siootea tyr the patikioh Hikon. 
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In £he Muth, on the road 
Kolomenakoye, the reaidenoe c 
church built in 1581 (a striking monument of Ruasiaai i 
reatored in 1880). Diakovo has also a churoh built in the 16 
17th centuries— a pure example of the arohlteoture of Msssoir» 
recalling the temple of Vaaili Bli^ennyi One of the best sitas in 
the ne^bourhoed of Hoaoow ia occupied by the park of ToiMeittyno 
(11 milM from the Kursk railway atation}, purooMe^hy Oathsnho 
II. . with an unfinished palace and a beauttnil p 
Kikolo-Ugryeshakiy, 12 miles froi 


The 


and Ryazan railways, also occupies a beam 


park* 
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visited' by Mosoow merohants, to venerate a holy jdotnre by whmj 
Dmitry Lanskoy is said to have been blessed bwore going to fight 
the Mongols. 

In tho north, the forest of Sokolniki, covering 4} squaio nlles, 
with its radial dleys and numerous summer residenoee, k the part w 
Moeoow most frequented by tlie middle classes, dose by, towards 
the east, is situated the Preobn^enskoye suburb, the oentr# of tho 
nonconformists, and farther south the village of Ismailovo^ with a 
home for invalids and a model farm for amoultnre. To the west 
of Sokolniki ia aituated the wood of Marima, the fiivouiits r esor t 
uf the meruhanta and “ merohanta’ sou^” who there spend Ihbtthma 
Sums of money on choirs of Gipsy aingera. 

Hidory.— The Russian annala first mentbn Moscow in 1147 aa a 
placo where Yuri Dolgoruki met with Svyatoalav of Syeverdc and 
ilia allies. The site was inhabited from a very remote antiquity 
by the Merya and Mordvinians, whose remains are numerous in 
the neighbourhood, and it was well peopled by Great»Rttaaians in 
the 12 tn century. To the end of tlie 18th oentury Moscow rs- 
mainod a dependency of the prinoos of Vladimir, and had to ante 
Irom the raids of the Mongols, who burned and plundered it in 
1287 and 1293. It ia only undor the rule of Daniil, son of Alsn-^ 
ander Nevsky (1261-1802), that the prinee of Mosoow aoqnirs4 
some importance for the mrt he took in the Wars against the 
Lithuanians. He annexed to liis principality Kolomna, situatsd 
at the confluence of the Moakva with the Oka. His son ia ISOB 
annexed Pereyaslavl Zalessky, and next year Mqjaiak (taking thus 
possession of the Moakva from its head to ita mouth), and to 
Inaugurated a policy which lasted for centuries, and oonaiited in 
the annexation by purchase and other meana of the neighbouring 
towns and villagei. In 1800 the Kremlin, or fort, was endosM 
by a strong wall of earth and wood, offering a protection to nn* 
merooH emigranta from the Tver and "^azan pnndpalitiea who 
went to settle around the new city. Under John Kalita (1825* 
1841) the piincipality of Vladimir— where the pdnoea of KisH 
and the metropolitan of Ruasia had taken refuge after the wars 
that desolated south-western Russia— became united with Moscow ; 
and in 1825 the metropolitan Peter established his seat at MoscoWi 
giving thus a new importance and a powerfixl support to the young 
principality. In 18 d 7 the Kremlin was enclosed by stone waUs, 
which soon proved strong enough to resist the lithuankns undiar 
Olgerd (1868 and 1871). The son and gmdMu of Kalita stsadilT 
pursued the some polity. The latter (Dmitry Dondcoy) atmsxid 
the dominions of Starooub and Roatoff, and took part m ^ re- 
nownod battle of Kulikovo (1880), where Hie Rnsriana ventured for 
the first time to oppose the Mongols in a great pitched hatida. 
The chnrch, which strongly supported the princea of Moaeew, 
ascribed the presumed victory to him and to the holy pioti^ 
of the Moscow monasteries. 

At this time Moscow ooonpied a wide area covered with vfilagei» 
The Kremlin had three cathwala— old, small, and dark bnildingi^ 
having narrow windows filled with mica-plate»— which weva iUr^ 
rounded by the plain wooden honsee of the prinoe and hit boyara.^ 
To the east of the Kremlin was the posad, or city, also euoloaed by 
a wall, and even then an important centre for trade. DWerent 
parte ofthe town belonged to different princee. illl 866 Koeeow• 1 l^ 
fered from pestilenoe. Two yeara after the battle of Kulikovo it wa 4 
taken and plundered (for the laet time) Ity the khim (Tektamieh). 

The graanal increase of the princijNuity conthxnsd .during tho 
first half of the 15th century, tad at the death of Vasili u. the 
Blind, in 1462, it included not only the whole of what is now the 
government of Moscow, buffldso large mrts of tiie preaent govenit 
ments of Kalnga, Tula, Vliidimir, Niinl - Novgorod, ^ 
Vyatka, Vologda, Yarot^, riad Tver. Still Hi 
sssumini^ like several the title of Great ] 


Still the prince, 
iPmioe, had 


ahhotuik 

tdeSy 
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A little more influence than other independent mlera in the nlEdrs 
of n<M«eitatem Bueda, and waa recognised ae the eldest prince 
by the khans. The towns which recognized his supremacy wera 
quite independent and only paid to his representatives the judi- 
ciary taye", in exchange for military protection. It is only t^er 
Ivan 111. (called the Great V some Kussian historians) tlmt the 
prince of Moscow asserted his daims on other parts of Bussisi nnd 
&lled himself “Buler of all Russia” (Hoapodar vseya Jictii). It 
was about ^is time, when the wealth of Moscow was rapidly in- 
creasing by the extension of its trade, that the embellishment of 
the town began. In room of the old cathedral Uspensky, a new 
structure was built by Fioraventi of Bologna, aided by Novwrod 
masons. The cathedral Arkhangelsky was also rebuilt, and a third, 
Blagovyeschensky, was erected, as well as a stone palace and other 
buildings. The Kremlin was fortified by strong towers, and tiie 
houses and churches built close to the walls were destroyed. In 
1620 Moscow was said to contain 45,000 houses and 100,000 in- 
habitants. Its trade was very active. Ivan IV, finally annexed 
Novgorod and Pskov to Moscow, and subdued Kazan and Astra- 
khan. But after this reign Moscow suil'cred for a long time a 
series of misfortunes. 1 n 1547 two dreadful confiagiutions destroyed 
nearly all the city, and a few days later the khan of the Crimea 
advanced against it with 100,000 men. He was compelled to retire 
from the banks of the Oka, but in 1571, taking advantage of the 
state into wdiich Russia was brought by the extravagances of Ivan, 
he took Moscow and burned all the town outside the Kremlin. 
The gates of the Kremlin having been shut, thousands of people 
died in the flames, and the annals record that of the 200,000 who 
then formed the population of Moscow', only 80,000 remained. In 
1591 the Mongols were again in Mo8(*ow and avenged their repulse 
from the Kremlin on the inhabitants of the open town. 

By the end of the 16th century Moscow was a large city, not 
less than 14 miles in circumference. The “ Great Posad,” or city, 
containing several Gostinoy Dvors for merchants of all nationali- 
ties, was enclosed in 1534 by a trench and stone wall, which 
still exist. The ** White Town ” w’hich enclosed the Kremlin and 
Groat Posad from west and north was also fortified, in 1586, by a 
stonewall (destroyed in the 18th century) ; and in 1588 a third 
enclosure, a palisaded earthen wall, the Zemlyanoy-Gorod, was begun, 
including all the town that surrounded the three former subdivi- 
sions ; it remained until the end of the 18th century. Foreigners 
who visited Moscow spoke with astonishment of its w^ealth and its 
beauty. But the internal affairs of the capital were in very bad 
case. During the contuiy, owing to the increase of population, 
new annexations, and a lively trade, the power of the boyars had 
gradually iin'reased. The jHiasaiits who settled on their lands, or 
on the estates of Ihe piince given to boyars, bad gradually l^ome 
their serfs ; and tlic political tendency of the fi}yar8, supported 
by the wealthier midolo classes (which had also a rapid develop- 
ment in the same century), was to become rulers of Russia, like 
the noblesse of Poland, During the reign of Theodore, Boris 
Goduiioff, the regent, ordered the murder of the heir to the throne, 
Demetrius, son of Ivan IV., and himself became czar of Russia. 
Moscow suffered severely in the struggle which ensued, especially 
when the populace rose and exterminated the Polish garriron, on 
wliich occasion the whole of the town outside the Kremlin was 
again burned and plundered. But in compensation it had acquired 
in the eyes of the nation a greatly-increased moral importance, as 
a stronghold aminst forei^ invasions. The monastery of IVoitsa, 
which the Poles besieged without taking, was invested with a 
higher sanctity. The town also by and by recovered its commercial 
importance, and this the more as otlier commercial cities were 
ruined, or fell into the hands of foreigners ; and thirty years after 
1612 Moscow was again a wealthy city. Owing, however, to the 
ever-increasing concentration of power in the hands of the czars, 
and the steady development of autocracy, it lost much of its 
political importance, and assumed more and more, especially under 
Alexis Miknailovitch, the character of a private estate of tlie czar, 
its suburbs becoming mere dependei\cies of his vast household. 

During the whole of the 17th century Moscow continued to be 
the scene of many troubles and internal struggles. The people 
several times revolted against the favourites of^e czar, ana were 
subdued only by cruel executions, in which the atreltzy — a class 
of citizens and mercliants rendering hereditaiy military service- 
supported the czar. A^rwards appeared the retool or noncon- 
formist movement, and in 1648, when the news spread that Stenka 
Bazin was advancing on Moscow **to settle his accounts with the 
boyars,” the populace was kept from rising only by severe repres- 
sive measures and by the defeat of the invader. Later on, the 
atrtUsBy themselves enga^ in a series of rebellions, which led the 
yonthfrd Peter I. to shea rivers of blood. The oppositipn encoun- 
tered sA Moscow by his plans of reforming Russia according to his 
ideal of milit^ autocracy, the conspiracies of the boyars and mer- 
chants, the distmst of the mass of the people, all compelled him 
afterwards to leave the city, and to seek, as his ancestors had 
slone, for a new capital This he founded on the very confines of 
Hie militsry empira he was tiying to establish. 


In Hie cooiee of Hie iSHmentttty lioseew 
pa^ve and dJeodutentsd 

meat Peter L.wlHiingtweialiMNow like cHisrdi^^ 

Burope, ordered that my stcmelmiMi ehoald be irimi w 
walls of tlie town, that Hie streets shflnld be favsd^ atH^ m\ 
but his orders were only perHally exeoutedi In 1729 the Mvemlk 
wss restored. In 1789 the city became mere the jpngr 
great conflagration ; two others followed in 1748 and 1759, and 
gave an opportunity for enlarging some streets and squares. In 
1756 the first Russian university was founded at Moscow. Catherine 
II. tried to conciliate the nobility, and applied herself to benefit 
the capital with new and asefnl buildings, such as the senste honpe, 
the foundlings’ and several other hospitals, salt stores, kc. The 
cemeteries within the town were clos^ after the plague of 1771 ; 
several streets were enlarged, and the squares cleared of the small 
shops that encumbered them. Water was brought an aqueduct 
from the Mytischi villages. In 1787 the city h»i 808 churoheO, 24 
monasteries and convents, 8965 houses (of whidi 1595 were of stcfiie), 
one printing-ofiice, and 814 manufactories and larger workshops. 

The last public disaster was experienced by Moscow in 1812. On 
18th September, six days after the battle of Borodino, the Russian 
troops evacuated Moscow, leaving 11,000 wounded, and the next 
day the French occupied tlie Kremlin. The same nighty while 
Nap|oleon was waiting for a deputation of Moscow notables, and 
received only a deputation of the rich nutholnik merchant^ the 
capital was set on fire by its own inhabitants, the Gostinoy Dvor, 
with its stores of wine, spirits, and chemical stuffs, becoming the 
first prey of the flames. The inhabitants abandoned the city, and 
it was pillaged by the French troops, as well as by Russians them- 
selves, and the burning of Moscow became the signal of a general 
rising of the peasants against the French. The want of supplies 
and the impossibility of wintering in a ruined city, continually 
attacked by Cossacks and peasants, compelled Napoleon to leave 
Moscow on 19th October, after he had unsuccessfully tried to blow 
up certain parts of the Kremlin. (P. A. K.) 

MOSELLK See Rhine. 

MOSER, Johann Jakob (1701-1786), jurist, was bom 
at Stuttgart on 18th January 1701. He studied at the 
university of Tubingen, where, at the early age of nineteen, 
he became professor extraordinarius of law. A year later 
he resigned his chair, with the expectation of receiving an 
appointment at Vienna, but this was refused him on his 
declining to join the Catholic Church. From 1729 he 
for some years held an ordinary professorship of law ajt 
Tubingen, and in 1736 he accepted a chair and directorship 
in the university of Frankfort-on-the-Oder. On account, 
however, of differences with King William I. of Prussia, 
he resigned these in 1739 and retired to Ebersdorf, a village 
in the principality of Rouss, where for several years he 
devoted himself wholly to study, and especially to the 
production of his DmUcIh^ StaaUsrecfit In 1751 he waa 
called back to WurtemWg as landschaftsconsulent,” 
and in 1759 was imprisoned at Hohentwiel on account of 
the steps he had taken in connexion with this office against 
certain tyrannical proceedings of the auke. In 1764 he 
received his liberty and was restored to office, but from 
that time took little part in political affairs. He died 30th 
September 1786. ^ 

Moser was the first to discuss in an adequate ftkm the subject of 
European international law, and he is Hie most vobminous Uennan 
'writer on public law. In all, lie wrote more Hm 500 volume 
his principm works being Deutachea Skiait^rachl^ 1787-1754 ; Allies 
Ihuia^kaa Staatareehtf 1766-1775 ; DeiUsdlufa StcuUaarchiVt 1751-1757 ; 
Grundriaa der heutigen StcuUaver/asaung wm Dmitaehland, 1754. 
See Schmid, Daa Lebm <7. J. Jfosor’s, 1868 ; Schulxe, /. J. ifooer, 
dar Voter doa Deutaohen Staatareckta, 1809. 

MOSES. Of the^e of Moses we have few certain 
details, though of Israel bears witness to the 

importance of ^ under 

Israel there wiff jw fi W a brief suxmna^ of what 
has been handed dcM^bout him. His origin and liie 
history of his childhood can be^iead in Exod. i, ii. 
vl 16 aq .) ; the statements there given are enlarged ai^ 
modified in the Jewish Midrash, partioolarfy as we find it 
in Josephus aeid Philo.^ The d^hter of PhaxadLWe are 
told, was called Thermutia (Awf., ii 9, 5), mr Menis(E>«rib^ 

^ In stUl mote ftatastio form in ths Pdiiti&ian Taifnsami Bxoda% 
the Ustails of which need not ha repeated here. 
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Prtip. Jkf iz, 37^4 die aeitted tlie bo/Hmr^ not beeause 
elm mmi dm Bosnur WD to express the feet that he 
isssdrae^oiitof the^^ater^butbsMisethel^Qrptian 
to mtertms and wnjf applies to those who haye been 

dAvered fiom it (Ani,^ ii, 9| 6 j ooinp« Fhilo, ed. Mangej, 
iL M ; Ekttdb., iz. 28). %e took oare to have him 
trained in all the wisdom of i^e Egyptians (Acta viL 22) 
and in that of the Greeks, Assyrians, and Chaldasans as 
well (Philo, iL 84). To his great intellectual endowments 
corresponded his personal beauty, of which Josephus speaks 
in eztovagant terms (AaT., ii. 9, 6-7). It was on account 
of this beauty that, when on ofte occasion, as a young man, 
he led an Ek^tian army against Meroe, the Ethiopian 
prihcess Thams opened ^e gates of the capital to him in 
order to make him her husband (Ant,, ii. 10; comp. Numb. 
xiL 1). 

For reasons explained in Exod. ii. 11 sg., Moses left 
the land of Pharaoh and came to Midian to the Kenite 
priest Jethro (also called Hobab Ben Baguel and Baguel), 
whose daughter Zipporah he married, becoming by her the 
father of two sons, Gershom and Eliezer (Exod. ii. 21 sq.; 
xviii. 2 sq.). During his stay in Midian he received, at 
the foot of Sinai (Horeb), the divine revelation at the 
burning bush whereby he was called to become the liberator 
of Israel from Eg 3 rptian bondage. With much reluctance 
he at last accepted this vocation, and, already expected by 
his brother Aaron and the elders, returned to his people.^ 
Arrived in Egypt, he associated Aaron with him as his 
interpreter, being himself no orator, but a man of counsel 
and action, and appeared before Pharaoh to demand of Che 
king in Jehovah’s name permission for the people to go with 
flocks and herds into the wilderness to celebrate there a 
festival (the spring festival of the Passover) in honour of 
their G^. Jehovah gave emphasis to the demand by 
great signs and wonders, — the plagues of Egypt, which have 
their explanation for the most part in evils to which Egypt 

periodically liable, but are treated by Israelite tradition 
as the weapons of Jehovali in his ever-intensifying conflict 
with the king and the gods of Egypt. At length, by the 
slaying of the flrst-bom, the stubbornness of Pharaoh was 
broken, so that he consented to, and even urged, the de- 
parture of the Hebrews. By and by, however, he changed 
his mind, and, setting out in pursuit of the Hebrews, over- 
took them at the Bed Sea; ba^ Jehovah fought for them, 
and annihilated Pharaoh’s chariots and all his host. In 
order to present themselves in proper festal array at the 
celebration for th^sake of which they were going into the 
wilderness, the Hebrew women had Snowed dresses and 
ornaments from those of Egypt ; the Egyptians could now 
^nly blame themselves and their hostile conduct if those I 
articles were not returned.* | 

By the miracle wrought at the Bed Sea Moses was i 
pointed out to the Hebrews as the man of God, to whom | 
accordingly they now committed the task of caring for 
their outward life as well as their spiritual guidance. He 
1^ them first to Sinai, where the law was revealed and the | 
worship in connexion with the ark of the covenant insti- 
tuted. AVhen he had communed face to faSe with the 
Godhead for forty days on the hol^<nountain, the skin of 
his face shone so that he had to wear a«veil (hence the 
honis, properly rays, on his forehead). Driven from Sinai 
in ainsequence of their worship of the golden calf, the 
Israslites removed to Kadesh with the view of entering 

^ On the mad occurred the remarkable incident which, in the view 
of the narrator, led to the drcomciaion of infants being substituted 

hr that of the bridegroom (Esod. iv. 24, 25 ; ySTfi, to mark 
tha anbstitotimi,— oompaie euphemism in Isa. m 20). 

* Quite oontfiry to the mm of the Biblical narrative, Jnstin (xxxrL 
t, 1$) says, Sacra JEgyptlmm fnrto abstolit ; ** and atill more fier- 
varoe Is the wim Ewald, piDoeeding upon this ezpreseion of 
JmiiBi gifSHL 


Fkleitue. But this plan wns doMMI toir 
and famthsartedneas, and, as n wwithtont, t]isf 
compelled to sqjoum forty years in ^ wjU^messof 
(Pai^ Bin). It was here and now tlttt the people ikeot 
to school with Moses ; here, at the saootUaijr the camp, 
he declared law and judgment; and hire, aoooidtu to 
the view of the oldest tuition, the foundsiicMm os At 
Torah were laid (Exod. xviii.). if The zegioii d Kadesh 
was also the scene t>f almost all the miracles and oAet ei^ 
cumstances we read about Moses. Here he showed him s rif 
to be at once the father and mother of the people, thejr 
judge, priest, and seer. It was not till towards Ae veiy 
close of his life that he led Ae Israelites from KadeA into 
norAem Moab, which he wrested from Ae Amorite king, 
Sihon of Heshbon. Here he died on Mount Fisgah w 
Neho, after taking leave of Ae people in Ae great mgisla- 
tive address of Deuteronomy. According to l^uteronomy 
xxxiv. 6, he was buried in a valley in Ae land of Moab^ 

. • . but no man knoweA of his sepulchre unto Ais day."^ 
As hb successor in Ae leadership, Moses had named Joshua 
ben Nun, but Ae real heirs to his position and influence 
were Ae priests at the sanctuary of the ark of the covenant 
Of his personal character the Bible tells us nothing (to 
W in Numb. xii. 3 means only “ heavily burdened ”) ; but 
later Judaism is all Ae more at liberty on this accountto 
expatiate upon it (see especially Josephus, Ant,, iv. 8, 49). 

Su(*h in brief ritwmi are the accounts of Moses given in the Bible ^ 
and the Midrash. In addition to these we have also the statements 
of Hellenistic writers, preserved chiefly in the Contra Apumem of 
Josephus. These are all of an Egyptian complexion, and probably 
embody no ancient and independent tradition, but, In all that 
relates to the Hebrews, whore they do not rest upon pure oo^jeo- 
ture, merely go back tipon obscure rumours of Jewisn origin and 
dress them uji after the manner of the Midrash->on1y in a con- 
trary sense, uith hatred and not with love->*and then seek to fit 
them as well as may be into the Egyptian history and chronology 
as known from oilier sources. The great number of new proper 
names of places and persons which occur in the writings of Manetho 
and his lilce cannot ne urged against this view, for the Midraeh also 
is fun of them. The very name Osarsiph, given to Moses himaelf, 
moreover, suggests a suspicion of de|>endenee on the Asaphsuph, 
**mi.xed multitude” of Numb. xi. 4 (comp. Exod, xii. 38) ; wnat 
is said in these places is known to have played a great part in Ae 
rise of the idle Egyptian tales about the origin of the Jews and of 
their lawgiver. 

For literature, see the various commentaries on the Pentateuch, 
and especially Dillmann on Exodus. (J. WE.) 

MOBES OF Chorknx was a native of Khor*ni ^ in Tar6n, 
a district of the Armenian province of Turuberan. Accord- 
ing to Ae only trustworthy authority — the Hiitory of 
Armenia^ which bears his name — be was a pupil of the 
two fathers of Armenian literature, the patriarch or caAo- 
licos Saliak the Great and the vartabed Mesrdb. Shortly 
after 431 he was sent by these men to Alexandria to study 
the Greek language and literature, and thus prepare him- 
self for the task of translating Greek writings into 
Armenian, Moses took his journey by Edessa and Ae 
sacred places of Palestine. After finishing his studies in 
the Egyptian capital he set sail for Greece ; but the Aip 
was driven by contrary winds to Italy, and he seized Ae 
opportunity of paying a flying visit to Borne. He Aen 
visited Athens, and towards the end of winter (440) arrived 
in Constantinople, whence he set out on his homeward 
journey. On his arrival in Armenia he found that his 
patrons were both dead. The Hirt&ry of Armenia speaks 
of its author as an old, infirm man, constantly engaged in 
the work of translating J In the later Armenian tradition 

’ The legend of hit attumptlon it of later growth ; tee the apocryphal 
AiwumpUo Mopeii (AruoALTmo LmaATUXB, voL it p. 177), and 
compare Luke lx, 30, S3 ; Jude 9. * 

^ Outtide of Hie Hexateuch, however, he it almott sever mentloiiifi. 

* Ct Sukiat Somal, Quadro della etoria leUeraria di Armmiia, p. 
2ieq. *111 61 eq., 68, 66. 

^ On lingoittie gromidt, the Keehitaiiitt atoribe to him Aa tmal#- 
tion of Botahhit’t CknmieU and of Aa Pfudo-Calflathania 
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we otiief notioee of thie oelebrnted “eodi esi 

thttt lie wee the nephew of Me8r5b, thet he wee pnhikfy 
<xiiiipli]nented by the emperor M e r de n , that he hM been 
ordeiiied bishop of Be^grewand by the petnardi Ghut^ end 
be was buried in the diuroh of the Apostolic Omster 
at Mush in the district of Tar6n ; but these accounts must 
be received with great caution. This remark applies 
especially to the statement of Thomas Ardsruni,^ that 
Moses, like his Hebrew prototype, livefl to the age of 120 
years, and recorded his own death in a fourth book of his 
great work.^ The same caution must be extended to 
another tradition, based on an arbitrary construction of a 
passage in Samuel of Ani,^ which plac^ his death in the 
year 489. 

Of the works of Moses ^ the best known is the Rit^y 
ofArmmia,^ or, as the more exact title runs, the Otmalogir 
Acc(Mn!t of Great Armmia» It consists of three books, 
and reaches down to the death of Saint Mesrdb, in the 
second yearof Jazdegerd II. (17th February 440).^ It is 
dedicated to Sahak Bagratuni (who was afterwards chosen 
to lead the revolted .A^enians in the year 461), as the 
man under whose auspices the work had been undertaken. 
This work, which in course of time acquired canonical 
authority among the Armenians, is partly compiled from 
sources which we yet possess, viz., the Life of Saint Gregory 
by Agathangelos, the Armenian translation of the Syriac 
Doctrine of the Apostle Addaiy the Antiquities and the 
Jewish War of Josephus, and above all the History of Mar 
Ahas Katina (still preserved in the extract from the book 
of SebSos),^ who, however, did not write, as Moses alleges, 
in Syriac and Greek, at Nisibis, about 131 B.C., but was a 
native of Medsurch, and wrote in Syriac alone about 383 
A.D., or shortly thereafter. Besides these, Moses refers to 
a whole array of Greek authorities, which were known to 
him from his constant use of Eusebius, but which cannot 
possibly have related all that he makes them relate.® 
Although Moses assures us that he is going to rely en^birely 
upon Greek authors, the contents of his work show that it 
is mainly drawn from native sources. He is chiefly indebted 
to the popular ballads and legends of Armenia, and it is 
to the use of such materials tlmt the work owes its permar 
nent value. Its importance for the history of religion and 
mythology is, in truth, very considerable, a fact which it 
is the great merit of Emin and Dulaurier to have first 
pointed out. For political history, on the other hand, it 
is of much leas value than was formerly assumed. In 
particular, it is not a history of the people or of the 
country, but a history of the Armenian aristocracy, and, in 


1 Collected by Langloie, Collection dee historiens de VArmSfi^iCf it 
47 eq. 

* In BroBset, CoUectum d'historime AmUnienSt i. 68. 

* There i8 not the slightest allusion elsewhere to any such book. 

^ In Brosset, ii. 887. 

• Complete edition of the Mechitarists, Venice, 1848 ; new ed., 
1866, 8vo. 

• The oldest MS. is that of S. Lazaro of the 12th century. Cob 
Utions of MSS. of Etchmiadzm and Jerusalem are given % Agop 
Oarinian, Tiflis, 1858, 4to. The book has been edited and translated by 
Whiston, London, 1786, 4to ; and by Le Vaallant de Florival, Venice 
and Pans, s.a. (1841), 2 vols. 8vo. 

' The commencement of this king’s reign has been fixed by Noldeke 
{Geeeki^te der Sctaaantden aue Tabari^ p. 428) as 4th August 488 ; 
and this date has subsequently been established by documentary 
evidence from the fact of the mart 3 rrdoin of Petbion (see Hoffniann, 
AvssUge ans Byrieohen Aktm pernaohrr MMyreff p. 67). 

* Translated in Langlois, 1. 195 eg. 

• For the following statements, the proofs may be found in the 
aitioli **Ueber die QlaubwUrdigkelt der Armeniachen Geaohiohte del 
Motes v8a Khoren, " by the present writer, m the BeriekU der phU. 
iUf^. (Basse der KSnigL Bikhs. OeseUschaft der Wieseneehaften^ 1876, 

^ ^ %s Mpk Smys qfAneUnt Armenia (Arm.), Moecow, 1856. 

Ktadae snr les chants histoiiqnes et les ti^tions populaires de 
JiMum tOttMefinXYm Jenm. Asiot, iv.. a4r. 16 11851), p. 5 ay. 


to the 

ceutuiy it ii pimsA Vy tbi 
aimob tobeuttor^yi^ Mi eWki lor ^ 

of Armenian CSutotiatoty it sqiturt^ be xmA torHeian 
cautioualy than hoe been^done^ fior animple, by (SUbon 
The worst f eattpie is the confusion to ihe ehsonob^, 


strange to say, is most iK^ess in treating of the com 
temporariee of Moses hirns^ What can be tbon^t of i 
writer who assigns to Jiosdegerd L (S99-420) the tievei 
years of his predecessor IV., and the twenty-om 

years of Jazdegerd I. to his successcn: Bahrlm V. (420439) 
The present writer f orlnerly attempted to ei^Iain 

unbistorical character of the narrative from a tendency 
arising out of the peculiar ecclesiastical and political cir 
cumstances of Armenia, situated as it was between thi 
eastern Boman and the Persian empires, circumstance 
which were substantially the same in the 5lh as they wer( 
in the two following centuries In the course of furthe: 
investigations, however, he hab come to the conclusioi 
that, l^des the many false statements which Moses o 
Khor'ni makes about his authorities, he gives a fale 
account of himself. That is to say, the author of thi 
History of Armenia is not the venerable translator of thi 
5th century, but some Armenian writing under his nami 
during the years between 634 and 642. The proof i 
furniimed on the one hand by the geographical and ethno 
graphical nomenclature of a later X)eriod and simila: 
anachronisms,^® which run through the whole book and an 
often closely incorporated with the narrative itself, and oi 
the other h^d by the identity of the author of the Histori 
with that of the Geography, a point on which all doubt ii 
excluded by a number of individual afi&nities,^^ not to speal 
of the similarity in geographical terminology. The critica 
decision as to authorship of the Geography settles thi 
question for the History also. ^ 

The Oeo^phy is a meagre sketch, based mainly on the Choro 
graphy of Pappus of Alexandria (in the end of the 4th century), 
and indirectly on the work of Ptolemy. Only Amionia, the Persian 
empire, and the neighbouring regions of the East are indqjieudently 
described from loctd information, and on these sections the value 
of the little work depends. Since the first published text “ contains 
names like ** Russians ” andi ** Crimea, ” Saint Martin in his edition ^ 
denied that it was written byJMoses, and assi^ed its origin to the 
10th century. It was shown, however, by L. Indjidjean that 
these are interpolations, which are not found in better manuscripts. 
And in fkct it is quite evident that a book which gives the division 
of the Sasanid empire into four spabbehshM in pme old Persian 
names canuot possibly have beep composed il a long interval alter 
the time qf thi Sasanidis. But of course it is equally clear that 
such a book oafinot be a genuine work of Moses of Khor'ni ; for 
th^^ivision of the empire dates from the early part of the reigu 
ofEtng Chosrau I. (581^579).^ Accordingly the latest editor, &• 
P. Patkanow,^® to whom we are iiideti(ted for th4^ best text of the 


“ Ueber die CHaubwtlrdigkeil^" p.Bsg. 

^ Instances of these may Ito ibtmd in 1 14, where the arnmipiment 
of Armenian provinces 1., IL, III., rV..^f|i|trDduced in the yea^Sfi, is 
carried back to Aram, an older contonovaxy of Nines ; and in the 
passage iii. 18, according to which Shl|||mdl. penetrated to Bithyfiia, 
although the^eraians did not reach thait‘to^%08. 

Bee the confusion, ogMon to both books, between Cappadocia I. 
and Armenia I., in coi(||||M of nl^hioh Masaka and Mount Arg8v< 
are transferred to toejpUMpMy (J^ist., L 14; Ceoyr., Saint Martin*# 
ed., ii. p. 854) ; ala»l|i| |i||iiy^^ ^ treat of Chixia and Ddienbaknr 

ii. 81 ; Ac, 

^ jtoltion with translaiSlSlw Whiston, London, 1786, 4to. 

In the JfSmoires hutoriques si gtomesphiguessm (ArmiMs (teis, 
1819, 8to), ii. p. 801 eg, ^ 

^ Antiquities of Armenia (Arm.), ill p. fl08 ig, 

^ Bos Naid^e> Ttiari, p. 155 eg, 

V ArmfamsiwiAgsogmyh^vii, seiXwjw r. dk (pi^iisiw awaeh^^ 
Moiaqjn ChorenSLomu), St Fetersborg, 1877, Sto. Btttoo km 
Ki^p^ (in the Momtsb, d, BseUaer 1878, jx §89 S/fk) M. 
subitoiiti^ arrived at the ri|d^t oonoluilon when m hMtitoid fhi 
portions of Sie Oeuary^ mMtug to Anneida to the tone Mlvtos 
Jnstliden and MamMi 
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t we xnnit ooaciur ; endTu VinAU 

/w«i Qomnowd »te to be mm neerly 

wwa iioletM trooee olAveb mle^ (wbm 
^ ]5f! eerteinly 


tim ywt W*^ 

inoAer eartottt work of Kowmi U e j/enwoZ ^ iilUCorio, in tea 
boo^ did^M to hie popil Tlieodonis. It u drawn no after 
wxeek mode^ in the taete of the rh^ric and sophistry of the later 
period. The erases are uken from Hmogenes, llieon, 
J^thomiis, and Libanins ; although the author is also aoquidnted 
5*“.?®*^ Stings, e,p., the Feliadei, of Euripides. On account of 
w diiFeigence of its style from that of the ffidory tf jirnmnia^ 
Amman aoholan • hare hesitated to ascribe the Shttmo to Hoses 
of Khor'ni : but, from what has blen said above, this is rather to 
be nigarded as a proof of its authenticity 
Speller works bearing the same honoured name^ are— the IMUr 
to Sahak Arderuni ; the Sidory qf tho Huly Mother qf Qod and her 
Imago (in the cloister of Hogotsvanoh in the district And/evatoi of 
the provinoe of Vaspurakan), which is also addressed to Sahsk ; 
and the Pmgyrie on Mnt Jihijpntno, Of the sai*red poems attri- 
buted to him, there is only one short prayer, contained in the 
hymnal of Shaiakan, which can really claim him as its author. 

Of works passing under the name of Moses of Khor*ni. the follow- 



OkfitA ; a Dioeouroe on fFtadom (if., the science of grammar) ; the 


CmyneTUarieo on grammar (an exposition of Dionysius Thrax). In 
the case of the grammatical writings, it has been su^sted that 
there may have own some confuaiou between Closes of nhor'iii and 
a Moses of Siunich, who lived in the 7tU century. (A. v. G.) 

MOSHEIM, Johann Lobenz von (c. 1694-1755), well 
known as a church historian, but also distinguished in bis 
day as a master of eloquence, was bom at LUbeck on the 
9th of October. There is some uncertainty as to the year, 
but the probability is in favour of 1693 or 1694. He 
received a somewhat irregular education at the gymnasium 
of his native place, and afterwards entered the university 
of Kiel, where he took his master’s degree in 1718. His 
first appearance in the field of literature was in a polemical 
tract against Toland, Vindiciee antiqum Chriotianorum d««- 
tMifuo (1720), which was soon followed by a volume of 
uboervatumes oaerm (1721). These works, dong with the 
reputation he had acquired as a lecturer on philosophy, 
and also as a fervent and eloquent preacher while acting 
as assistant to Albrecht zum Felde, his teacher and future 
father-in-law, secured for him a call to a theological chair 


at Helmstadt, in 1723. The InstUutionum Iliiiorim Each- 
iiastiem libri IV, appeared in J726 (2 vols., 12mo), and 
in the sam^ year he was appoints by the duke of Bmns- 
wick abbot of Marienthal, to which dignity and emolu- 
ment the abbacy of Michaelstein was added in the following 
year. Mosheim ^u» much consulted by the authorities 
when the dew university of Gottingen was being formed ; 
especially had he to do with the framing of the statutes 
the theological faculty, and with the provisions for 
making the t^ologians independent of the ecclesiastical 
courts. But Imving signed in 1726 a promise to remain 
in Helmstadt he was unable to accept the call to the 
Georgia Augusta which was urgently pressed upon him, 
cintil the year 1747, when tiie duke of Brunswick at last 
released him from his obligation. To enhance the dignity 
he already possessed as a learned and brilliant^heological 
profemr at Gottingen, a new officsiyras specially created 
for him, that of chancellor, which, however^ proved some- 
what boidensome^ exciting the jeaLousy of the nobles whom 
he governed. He died at Gottingen on 9th September 


^ Tbs pwMge sboat the trsde ot Baamh, which wsc fonndad in 685, 
it dtdtive 4m this point (Stint Mtrtin*t edition, it p. 868). 

Tbs peenlisr iaterett which the author (Saint Martin, it p. 840) 
takii in the origin of the Slavi in Thiaoe it Joooh explaintd by the war 
y fa a t them whieh called the emperor Gonttant W. away Atom the 
Mat In tha rm la other reipeeti the writer ditplayt the mott 
c omplete tnaitfnmi ec^ sad ma Igniotaaea, with lugard to the state of 
dblnlateWert. 

48* «aLiailolt,U 




17SS, ahortlTdMr «|»s 
erf hit 

forlIoihiim*s nlaoe as aa eoelei 
Htsxomr, v« p. 765, la thtt . 
additioa to the iiufttnKpnet be 

Mm CkHtdemarum oak OmmtmSiimm — ^ 

(1758), and Oibboa'i jiuit cnritiokin : <*Le«i pfdbMdJhahl^^ 
leaa iMepeadeat than Le CHm, leea ing^oaa M 

historian Mosheim is fhll, rational, omveet^ aim moderal^^ Sw 
exegetical writings, ohaimot<nised by learaiaf aa& goUt sMb 
in^de CogUaiionoo tn M. T, he, ooheC (ITSS), and es p ei l tk lli 
of I Cor. (1741) a^ the two Epistles to Timomy (1751). ^ladiis 
sermons (^fii^ Mm) ooniidsrable eloquence is ahofm, aad a 
mastery of style which justifies the poeitioa be held as mmdmt of 
the German oooiety. l^ere are two English vertlona of the MH* 
(uteo, that of Maclaine, pubUahed in 1764, and that Murilaek 
(1882), which is much more correct The latter was revised said 
re-edited by Reid in 1848. An Elfish translation of theiM Mm 
Chriotianorum, begun in 1818 by Vidal, was completed aad 4dlted 
by Murdock in 1851. 


MOSQUE (Jdmf^ or more fully Maqfid JdmC^ the jdaot 
of congrentional prayer). Owing to the almost oomidsta 
absence of ritual in the Moslem worship, the mosqu% at 
least in its earlier forms, is one of the simplest of all vo* 
ligious buildings, — its normal arrangement behm an epen 
court (Sahi) surrounded by a covered cloister in 

the centre of which is a cistern for the ablutions requisita 
before prayer {Minfa^a) the side of the mosque whic^ is 
towards Mecca is occupied by a roofed building (Jfojvtim), 
or place reserved for prayer, sometimes screened off fi^m 
the court, but frequently quite open towards it. In the 
centre of this sanctuary is a mche {Mifyrdh or 
showing the direction of Mecca ; and by the side of the 
niche is a lofty pulpit {Mimlar), In front of the pulpit is 
a raised platform {Eakka) from which certain exhottationa 
are chanted, and near it one ot mote seats and lecterns 
combined from which chapters of the Koran are read to 
the people. 

Minarets (Ma^ddhin, sing. Ma*dhana) were not built 
duriim the first half-century after the Flight, but now as 
a rule^no moi^ue is without at least one. From the upper 
gallery of this the Moedhdhin announces to the faiudul 
the times for prayer, — ^five times during the day, and twice 
at night. Blind men are generally selected for this office, 
so that they may not overlook the neighbouring bouses. 

Most mosques have endowed property, whi^ is admi- 
nistered by a warden (Nddr)y who also appoints the 
and other officials. The larger mosques have two imfims : 
one is called (in Arabia and Egypt) the KhoA% and be 
preaches the sermon on Fridays (the Moslem Sabbath) ; 
the other, the RdXd), reads the Koran, and recites the five 
daily prayers, standing close to the Mihrdby and leading 
the congregation, who repeat the prayers with him, and 
closely follow his postures. The itndms do not form a 
priestly sect ; they generally have other occupations, such 
as teaching in a school or keeping a shop, and may at any 
time be dismissed by the warden, in which case wey lose 
the title of iniAm. Doorkeepers and attendants, to sweep 
the floor, trim the lamps, and perform other menial offices, 
are atU^hed to each mosque, in numbers varying according 
to its size and endowment. Moslem women, as a rule, are 
expected to say their prayers at home, but in some few 
mosques they are admitted to one part specially screened 
off for them. This is the case in tim mosque of Sitta 
Zainab m Cairo. In the Aks4 mosque at Jerusalem tbese 
is a latticed balcony for the women, who can see without 
being visible to the ^e worsbippen below. 

The greatest possible splendw both of material and 
wo rkmansh i p is often laviahed on the building and ita 

* Inmotqwf^iimisdbyTiwlMorelheriiismbsroiif 
•set rmiag water it providad from a valaad teak with fiewteg Jite, 
cslted a Ifaaafiya after tha aact who vaaidro it Othar Btttall am 
eoBteat te wash in a fteiiiatit taaL 
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fittings. The whole outside is frequently decorated with 
the moat elaborate surface-carving in stone or marble, — the 
pavement of the richest marbles, inlaid in intricate patterns, 
the walls panelled in a similar way, or decorated with 
the most minute mosaics of glass, mother-of-pearl, agates 
and other costly stones. The central niche and the pulpit 
are of special magnificence ; and, if the latter is of wood, 
it is often covered with delicate ivory carvings, and inlay 
of }>earl and ebony. Very beautiful surface-ornament, 
cxecu1(*d in hard stue(;o, and enriched with gold and colours, 
is usihI to decorate arches, wall surfaces, and the penden- 
tives of domes, which latter generally have the so-called 
“ stiilactite form of ornament— one of great beauty and 
complexity. The woodwork of doors, screens, and ceilings 
is fre(]uently very gorgeous with carving, inlay, and ela- 
borate y>ainting ; the whole of the do(M*a outside are often 
covcre(l with very delicate pieired and embossed work in 
bronze, or more rarely iron. The magnificent tiles from 
Persia, Damascus, and Jlliodes, enamelled in brilliant blue, 
green, and red, on a white ground, are often used to cover 
the walls. Traccried windows in pi(;rced marble or stucco 
work often occur ; tliese are fill(‘d with brilliant coloured 
glass, always in very small ]>ieces, forming a transparent 
mosaic of jewtd-likc ricline'ss.^ Lani|)s of enamelled glass, 
or of bronze inlaid with silver, were once common, but are 
now rayfidly disa])])caring. 

Some mosques, especially the Kariibin mosque at Yoz in 
Morocco, })Ossess a collection of magnificent illuminated 
MSS., chiefly co})ies of the Koran and other religious books; 
in the large collection at Fez, MSS. of Aristotle^s Natural 
HiMorpy with the. works of Averroes and other commenta- 
tors, exist in con^derablc number ; some few of the MSS. 
are as early as the lOth century. 

Plans of Mosques. — Considerable diversities exist in the 
]>lan and arrangement of mosques in various countries, either 
because the Moslem conquerors adoj^ted to some extent 
the existing buildings and arcLitecture of the conq^iered 
peojde, or on account of the new mos(|ue being built on a 
site already cram]Ki(l*])y surrounding buildings. The first 
of these causes influenced to some extent the mos(|ues of 
India, and to a much greater extent tliose of Eiiroj)eaii 
Turkey. The second cause, the cramjied site, csjieeially 
in Cairo, enjated a special type of plan. Nevertheless, 
when free from sueh disturbing influences, there is one 
normal plan ado[)ted, at least in early times, by the Mos- 
lems in all countries — from India to Cordova, and from 
northern Syria to This normal j)lan is a very 

sinqfle one, and is the natural product of a country like 
Arabia, unskilled in architecture, where land was worth 
but little, and timber very searee. (See fig. 1.) 

Though not the earliest, tlie great iiius(}ue of (Vu’dova is the mo.st 
inagniliceiit, and in the main the best prese-rved, of this typical 
Ibrin.^ It was begun in 784-5 by tho caliph ’Abd al-ltahiiiun I. 
(AlKlerume) and completed hy bis son llisbaiii in 793-4 ; though it 
was afterwards enlarged, and llicii to some extent injured by addi- 
tions - the work of the ('hristians, who made it into a eathctlral — 
yet it still remains but little altenMl, except by tlio loss of its mag- 
nitieent (‘arved and inlahl wood eeiliiig and suniptuous Mimhar. 

It consists I omitting recent additions) of two mam ])arta, a large 
cloistered ojm'ii court, with at one side a covei'ed building for 
prayer. In one respect only it ditl'ers from the usual plan : the 
open eoui’t is generally iimeb larger than tlic roofed space, whereas 
at Cordova it is smaller. For the sake of brevity this arrange- 
ment will, in the rest of the article, be referred to as the “ normal 
plan.” In spite of neglect and alterations this uio.s(iue is still one 
of the most imposing buildings in the world. The long ranges of 

* See Coste, Architecture Arabe^ 1837-39 ; Bourgoin, Les Arts 
ArabeSy 1868; Prisso d' Avenues, Art ArahCy 1874-80; and Texier, 
VArmtnie et la Perse^ 184*2-52. 

® The great mosque of Mecca {q.v.) is unique in plan. For an 
account of the mosque of Medina, see Medina. 

* Contreras, Arte Arabs eji EspaMa, 1875 ; Academy., 19th Novcm- I 
bar 1881, ‘'Mosque of Cordoba,” by J. H. Middleton ; Mon. Arqui. de 
JCspaHa ; and Pnmgey* Mosquie de Cwdom. 
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aisles, nineteen from east to west and thirtv-one from north tc 
south— -on their marble columns the spo^ oT many a Gre<^ anc 
Roman temple— seem to stretch almost endlessly in every direction, 
and each range of pillars appears to lose itself in the gloom 
distance, so that from no point can any idea be formed of what is 
the real size of the whole building. The side towards the coi^ 
was quite open, and all over the court orange-trees were planted 
at regular intervals, continuing the linos of the columns within, 
and set at the same distauecs^apart ; so that aisles of orange-trees 
in long ranges covered the open space, just as the marble columns 
did within. No words can describe the jewel-like splendour of ^e 
mosaics in the sanctuary, w^hich in complicated Arabesque patterns, , 
mixed with elaborate Cube inscriptions, cover the walls and even the 
arches, which cross and rocross each other in the most fanciful and 
daring way, forming a sort of aisfc round three sides of the sanctuary. 
There is documentary evidence to show that these glass mosaics, 
though of thoroughly Oriental design, arc, like tho.se in the mosses 
of Jerusalem and liamascus, tho work of Christian artists from • 
Byzantium. 

The most important early mosques were all built on this normal 
plan, with but very slight variations. The following are some of 
the finest examples of tliis type : — 

Mosque of 'Amr, Old Cairo, begun in 642 A.D., but much en- 
larged at the end of the 7th century, and afterwards partly 
rebuilt (see fig. 1). 

Mosque of Sidi-'Okba at Kairaw'dii in Tunis, latter part of 7tb 
century. 

Mosque of Sidi-'Okba near Biskra in Algeria, about 684. 

Mos(|ue of Edris at Ft‘z in Morocco, end of 8tU century. 

Great mosque of Damascus, 708. I 

Great mosqi^ie of Cordova, 784-794 (described above). 

Mosque of Thn Tuliin, Cairo, 879. 

Mos(|ue of Al-Azhar, Cairo, begun about 970. 

(freat moscjiio at Old Delhi, 1196-1235. 

Tho finst of these, the mosque of 'Ainr (see Coste, Architecture 
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Fio. 1.— PIjiU of Mosque of *Amr, Old Cairo. 

1. ^Ibla. 2. Miul>ar. 3. Tomb of Amr. 4. Dakka. 6. Fountoiu for Ablu- 
tion. ’ 6, 6. Booms^uilt later. 7. Minaret. 8. Latrines. 


Arabs) j is now in a partly ruined condition. Its ea.st wall probably 
still retains some of the ori^iial w’ork of 'Amr, who in 642 
built a small mosque on the site of the present one. But little 
remains except its fine antique marble columns to tell of i,ts 
former splendour in mosaic, stucco reliefs enriched with painting, 
and magnificent inlaid wood ceilings and screens. According to 
Makrizi, it one© contained 1290 MSS. of the Koran, and was 
lighted by 18,000 lamps. In general effect, like all mosques of 
this simple and extensive plan, it is veir stately, from the vast 
size of its area, and its great number of closely-ranked columns 
and arches, the latter being of many forms — pointed, semicircular. 
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md horoe-shoe.^ Fig. 1 gives its plan as a good typical specimen 
of this normal type of mosque. 

The mosque at Kairawdn, Tunis, said to have been founded by 
Okba (see swnm, p, 667), follows the normal plan, with 489 fine 

S iti(me marble columns, horse*shoe arches, some pointed and others 
und, and flat ceiling of dark wood, once niugnificently painted. 
^ sanctuary is ten aisles deep by seventeen W’ide. In the centre of 
ne court is a marble iountain over the sacred w'ell, said to communi- 
cate with the spring /einzem at Mecca. Its minaret, a rather later 
iddition, is very massive and stately ; it is square, in three storie.s, 
each battlemented, the walls battering considerably. The sanctuary 
is domed, and the Mihrdb is decorated with magnificent tiles, 
ilfljjoining the sanctuary is a small room for a library. 

The other great mosiiuo of Sidi-'Okba. built soon after his death 
in 682, and containing his tombi is in Algeria near Biskra ; it 
much resembles the Kairawan mckque, but is loss splendid, some 
of the columns being’ not of marble but of baked clay decorated 
with painting. 

The great mosque of Fez, al>out the same date, is also very large 
and magnificent, with Minibar aiul Mihrah rii hly oriuimentetl with 
minute mosaics ; it has also a tine inlaid und |>Jiintcd ^^uo<l ceiling, 
and some elaborately-carved doors. It .still possesses a tine library. 
(Sec Amici, Jouriu'y to Fez, 1878.) 

Tlie great Tnos(|Uc of l)ama.scus wa.s built on the site of a 
Christian basilica, erected by Theodosius in 89r»-4()8. From 6:t6, 
when the Arabs conquered DaiunKcus, until 7(>8 this basilica 
was used jointly botli })y the Christians and the Moslem.s. The 
basilica was then pulled down, and the pre.sent mos(|uo built by 
the caliph Walid. It has the normal plan, and is 608 feet by 320 
feet. Its .sanctuary is only three ai.sles <leep ; it bus a central 
dome on tln^ south or Mecca side, and on the east am I west a large 
porch. Samhudi records that one of the conditions of peace con- 
cluded between the Byzantine emperor ami Wall'd uas that the 
emperor should furnish a certain nunibcr of workers in mosaic* 
for the decoration of the mo.scpies ut Mecca, Medina, Jeru.salein, 
and Damascus. 

The mcKsepie of Ahmed Tbn Tiiliin, in 4P<^iro, completcsl in 879, 
has the normal plan, with the exceptional addition of an outer 
court, or wide pa.ssage, running round three sides of the rectangle, — 
probably to cut it off completely from thq, noise of the .surrounding 
streets, it is built of brick, coated with delicate reliefs in stucco, 
once enriched with painting, 'fhe Mikrdh lias b(‘autiful mosaic.s, 
and the Mimbar is a marvel of dc'licate carving ami inlay. The 
, pillars and arclie.s are of brick enrichc'd with elaborate stucco-w’ork. 
It has a very remarkable minaret on the west side, with a sniral 
external staircase. Tlie architect was a Copt, an Egyptian Cliri.s- 
tmn. It is perhaps the earliest important building in which the 
pointed arch is largely used. 

The mo.sciue Al-Azhar, “ The Splendid,” wa« built in the centre 
of New Cairo about 970 and, though frequently re.storcd, has 
in tlie main been little altered. It is on the normal plan, with 
ranges of ^winted ami slightly hor.se-shoe arches, supported on more 
than 400 tine antique columns of marble and porjdiyry, chictiy fnnn 
Roman buildings^ Among its later decorations are magnificent 
wall -coverings of tlie most beautiful BeT.sian tile.s. It has a special 
interest in being the chief universflii of the Moslem world, con- 
taining .some thousands of students {miijdwtriu), for whom certain 
parts of the inos(iue {liiwdk) arc screened off, according to the 
country from wliicli they come. 'I'lius s]K*«*ial parts are reserved 
for natives of the vanoiis provinces of Egyjd, of Morocco, Syria, 
Arabia, India, Turkey, &c. Each student can, if he is too j»oor 
to hire lodgings, live, eat, ami sleep in the mostpie. K'n*h has 
a large chest in which to keep his clothes and books ; these are 
piled again.st Ulo walls to a height of seven or eight feet. The 
students j>ay no fee.s, but the richer ones give jn-csents to the 
lecturers, who sit*in the matting in various parts of the sanctuary 
or cloister, while the students sit round each lecturer in a cin*lc. 
The usual course of study lasts for three years, though some 
students remain for much longer. The chief of the lecturers, called 
the Sheikh al-AzhaVy receives about £100 a year, the othens little 
or nothing, as regular pay. The Koran, sacred and secular law, 
lo^c, i>oetry, and arithmetic, with some medicine and^geography, 
are the chief subjects of study. 

Of mosques which are not built on thcinprmal plan the earliest 
and most important arc the two in the Iiardm |l-Shenf (High 
Sanctuary) at Jerusalem (see vol. xiii. p. 042). 

The Kubbet al-l^khra (Dome of the Rock), popularly* but wiongly, 
cillod the “Mosque of Omar,” is not, 8tri<*tiy sjHMiking, a niosc|ue 
at all. It belongs rather to t he class of “ shrines, ” — generally small 
square, circular, or octagonal buildings erected over some sacred 
s^t or tomb. It is a very beautiful building, with high central 
aftne, and double ambulatory round it, — the outer wall being octa- 
gonal, and the dome, with the pillars that ciirry it, ^cular in plan. 
It is decorated in a very sumptuous way by inlay olf rich marbles 
and very splendid glass mosaics. The outer wall and most of the 
internal mosaics are later than the dome itself. Its windows of 
mosaic-like stained glass are very beautiful, and are almost the only 


Moslem example of the use of lead “ cames,” instead of the bits of 
glass being fitted into marble or stucco tracery ; this, as well as the 
glass wall-mosaics, w’as probably the work of Byzantine artificers. 

The mosque within the same enclosure, called Al-Aksii, is entirely 
roofed, with many aisles and columns, having no o[>en court, quite 
unlike the usual arrangement of a mosque. 

The finest and largest group of mosques is at Cairo. Many of 
them are very complicated buildings, with no reaomblanco to the 
normal plan before described. In some cases a hospital, a school, a 
court of justice, a monastery, or very frequently a tomb, forms part 
of the building, and cau.st's considerable modifications in its plan. 

The finest of these is the mosque of the sultan Hasan, built 
between 1356 ami 1359 (tig. 2), a good specimen of a mosque 
built in a crowded site 
with a wing for a tomb. 

In plan it is cniciforin, 
the central jwirt Indiig 
o|>cii to the sky ; the 
eastern arm of the cross 
is the sanctuary, ami 
farther ea.st is the stately 
<lomed tomb of the cb 
tan himself. All lour 
arms of the cross are 
vaulted in stone with a 
plain w.'iggon vault. Its 
magnificent entrance on 
the north, with an en- 
ormously high arch, ile- 
coiated vith stalactitt* 
reliefs in .stone, is .sid 
somewhat a.skew to fid - 
low the line iff the old 
street. It has two mi- 
narets, one of great 
height and gramhuir. 

The Muristan Kalaun 
is a (‘oinhiiiation of 
ho.spital, tomb, ami 
mos<iue,- an enormous 
buihlingcovering a very 
large area. 1 1 was built 
by Sultan Kalaun at the 
biginning of the 14th 
century; his tomh, built 
1320, which forms part 
of thi.'^^reat building, is 
a mas.sivc s(|uare edifice 



Fio. 2.— Dun of Mosque of Hultau IlaHan, Cairo. 


3. Court <»pmi to aky. 
North and south vaulted 


1, 2. Mam entrance, 
with a very Liand and 4, b KouiiUlns. o, 6. 
widl doMifrniMl octftirniiiil trausepts (Ciedotfid lines show the curve of the 
wiii-(iosignui o(iagonai 8, y. Dakka. 10. Hauetimry. 11. Mliulsir. 

dome. Its w'all -mosaics 12. Kifila. 13. J)cK»r to 14. I)oine<l toinfi- 

111 pearl and prei’ioiis elmmlMT. 16. Tomb within sereeii. 10. Kibla. 
stoiii-M nil' umiHimlly *“■ Various ..iitraiuTs to 

... , 1 ^, ^ iiioH(|ue, 21. Mmall rooms eoniierted witli service 

inagniliceni. r.veii a 22. HulUii’n piuute eiitiunce. 

hare list of the mosijue.s 

of f’aiio would oi’ciipy a large sj)a<*e ; tliey ai<* ohm four hundred 
in numhei, ami ate mostly remaikahle for some ho.inty in design 
or richness in their ornament and material. 

'I’he mosque of Ibrahim Agha .sliould sjiecially be noted for tb« 
sjilendul J’crsiaii tiles wliicli cover the east w.»ll of its sanctuary ; 
tlicse are of the end of the 10th century, and are unrivalled in 
beauty botli of <lraw’ing and colour. The tiles are 9 inches H({uare, 
and work into large designs w’itli very graceful sweeidng curves of 
foliage, drawn with the greatest skill, and jiainteil in the ino.st 
hrilliant yet harmonious colours - |»erfect iiiastcrjdc«*cH of coloured 
decoration. See M iiual Dkcoration. 

The so-called “Tombs of the Calijihs,” really tomb-mosques of 
Egyptian sultans, are a large group of very line buildings, less than 
a mile outside the w'alls of Cairo. The largest is that of Sultan 
Barkiil^^wdth a su|K)rb dome and two stately iiiiiiarcts. In addi- 
tion tb an extensive oj»en court, it has on each side of the sanctuary 
a magnificent tomb-chamber containing the bodi(‘s of the sultan 
himself, who died in 1399, and various members of his family. 

The most beautiful and graceful of all the.se mosques is that which 
contains tlie tomb of Sultan Kdit-Bey, who died in 1496 ; its 
dome is entirely covered externally with beautiful and delicate 
reliefs carved in stone. Its minaret is a masterpiece of invention 
and extreme grace of outline, combined with the richest and most 
exquisite detoil ; like most of the Cairo mosques, its exterior is 
ormimentcd by bands of red stone alternating with the yellow 
Mokattom limestone. Inside, marble inlaid pavements and mosaic 
on the walls, with decorations in painted stucco and wood«carved 
and inlaid give extreme splendour to the building. Fig. 3 givei 
its plan as a typical example of the combined mosque and tomb, 
— the latter the more important. The mosque inside the walls of 


1 Bee Ue Vogu^, Temple de Jrrumlem, 1864 ; Texier, Jsie Mineure, 1862. 
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Cairo, built by the aame sultan, is also rery beautiful, and re- 
markable for its carvings and 

It should Ik* observed that the 
iiiagniiiceiit mosfjiies of K^pt, |j||■^ 
as of other countries, owe little ^ H 

or nothing to the native arehi- Het^ 

toctural talent of the Arabs them- ■- U >— J J 

selves. Their own buildings at 

the time of the Pronhet were of ^^^TLJLJLJBl Uj 

the simplest and rudest doscrin- ■ r--?, j ej m 

tion, but lliey wTre always ready I ^ » '* * V’ '** ril 

to make use ot the architectural C ■ 

skill and constructive po>ver of * 

The earlier buildings of Egypt 
arc mainly the ])roduct of Coptic 
and Hyzaiitine skill, while ratliei ^ ^ 

later the art of iVrsia, both in its ^ 
general designs and details of ^ JJ W | 

w'orkmanship, exercised a ])ara- ‘ ™ i 
mount influence over the wdiole 
^loslem world. Another influ- 
cnee must not be forgotten, that 
of French and English Gothic, 

j)roduccdl.ythel.uildiiigjereotedp^, 3 _ j,,„ s,,itai, K4it- 

bv the crusaders during their oc- Cairo, 

ri'ipatioiiofl’akatine. One of the j „„„ 2. Lobby «t.<! cie- 

Cairo mosques, that of Kalaun, toms for ablution. 8. Great minaret, 
possesses a line arelicd doorway, 4. Kibla. 6. Mimbar. 6. Sultan’s toinb- 
tiken from a Christian church 7. Tlie tomb within a screen, 

at Acre— a tine specimen of Early ' * 

English work, wdiich would not bo out of place in Salisbury Cathe- 
dral. Moslem translations of the clustered jamb-shafts and deep 
aich-mouldings of this style often occur. 

'rhe rest of northern Africa contains many mosques of gi*eat size 
and splendour ; among these the most inqiortant, in addition to those 
all eady mentioned as liaving the normal plan, are— (1) the ino.s<^ue- 
tomb of 'Abdallah b. Wadib in Kairaw’du, Tunis, a very large build- 
ing, eontainiug several courts aiid cloisters, dating from tlie same 
early period as the other great mosque in Kairawaii ; its minaret is 
covered outside with tine blue and green tiles ; (2) the great iiioMijue 
of Algiers, 10th century ; and (3) that of Tlciiie(‘n, in tlie extreme 
west of Algeria, built in the middle of tlie Pith century ; tliis has a 
very splendid pavement, jiartly composed of Algerian onyx, and a 
beautiiul bronze chandelier, 8 feet in diametci, given by Sultan 
Yarmorak, 1248-83. t 

In Spain, at Zahra near Cordova, was one of the grandest of 
the early mosques, tinishod in 941 ; but nothing of it now’ exists. 
Several churches in Sjmin were originally built a.s mosques, such as 
S. (’risto dc la Luz at Toledo, a small, nearly square building, 
roofed by doiiie-like vaulting on marble ]nllars. 

In I’ersia but littk now’ reiiiaiiis of the magnificent early mosques, 
built with Midi s]»lendour, e8|>eciully <luriiig the reign of Harun al- 
Pasln'd. At Erzerouiu there is a fine mosoue, eoiiibined with tomb 
and hospital, almost Early Gothic in style, dating from the 13th 
century.* At Tabriz there is aiiotlier churcli-likc mosq^ue, evidently 
the w ork of Pyzaiit ine builders ; according to 'iVxier, this belongs to tlie 
ir»th century, but it is probably tw’o or throe hundred years earlier. 

The mosque of Houen, near Cajsarea in Cilicia, is a fine large 
rectangular building, <*overed with low ilomes on square piers, it 
dates from the second half of the l2th century. 

At Tdn'kirghe near Broussa is a very remarkable mosque — that 
of Murad I., built in the 13tb century, almost in the style of con- 
temporary Italian Gothic. Its main facade bears an extraordinary 
resemblanee to one of the earlier Sienese palaces. 

The later cajutal of Persia— Ispahan — became the centre of the. 
highest development of the Peisiaii arts under Shah 'Abbas L, 
ir)85-1629 ; to this period belongs the splendid mosque eallecl 
Masjid Shah, a strangely -planned building of great size, enriched 
in the most sumptuous w’ay, inside and out, by w’all-covorings of 
the finest Persian enamelled tiles. The mosque of Sultan Hosein, 
built as late as 1730, preserves much of the old beauty of design 
and decoration. 

India is especially rich in mosques of great size and beauty. The 
earlier ones are much influenced by the still older Hindu architec- 
ture, and some of the larger mosques are built of materials from 
the old Jain temples. It is recorded that twenty-seven Hindu 
temples were destroyed to build the great mosque in Old Delhi, 
erected 1196 to 1235, W’hich presents a curious mixture of the 
aemi- barbarous Hindu carved w'ork with the more refined and 
gracefiil decoration of the Moslem builders. This great mosque is 
on the normal plan, os is the 13th century mosque at Ajmir, also 

* See Tezier, LAmUnxe et la Perse^ 1842-52 ; Coste, Mmwnienia 

Modeme$ dt la Ptrst^ 1867 ; Flandiu and Coste, Voyagt cn Ptrsc^ 
1848-54. 


built on the ruins of a Hindu temple. A whole vi|lume would n^ 
suffice to describe the ma^ificent mosques of India, such as those 
at Ahmedabad, Mandu, Maldah, B^apur, Fatkipur, and countless 
others. Tlie introduction in the 17 th century of Florentine marble 
and mosaic workers produced a new and very splendid style ^f 
building, of which the pearl mosque*’ and the Taj Mehal at Agra 
are the finest specimens. ^ 

At Srinagar in Kashmir there is a large and very remarkaW 
mosque of the normal plan, constructed entirely of wood logs, with 
numerous pillars of deodar pine ; it was built by Shah Ramadan, 
and is an extremely picturesqu^building. (See Cole, Ancient Build- 
inya in Kashmir ^ 1869.) 

In Turkey the mosques are either old Christian basilicas, silBh 
as S. Sophia and S. Saviour’s at Constantinople, and the numerous 
line early churches of Thessalonil’a and Trebizond, or else arc mostly 
copies, more or less accurate, oi Justinian’s splendid church of S. 
Sophia, a building w’hich seems to have been enthusiastically ad- 
mired and appreciated by the Ottoman conquerors. The mosqug of 
Solaimdn the Magnificent, 1550-1555, is the finest of these Turl^h 
reproductions of S. Sophia. Another, rather less close a copy, is 
the mosque of Sultan Ahmed, 1608. None of this latter class are 
of course earlier than the middle of the 16th century.'-* 

In the present century Moslem art has produced but little of 
architectural impcirtance. The great mosque of Mohammed Ali, on 
the citadel of Cairo, is the work of a German architect, and though 
built of rich materials is of small artistic value or interest ; it is a 
large but feebly designed building of the S. Sophia type. Unfor- 
tunately European influence seems now to be rapidly destroying 
the feeling for true art that still survives among Moslem nations. 

Literature. — In addition to works referred to aboye see Monumentos Arguitec- 
tonicos de Eepafia, 1859-88 ; Murphy, Arahian. Antiquities of Spain, 1813 ; Owen 
Jones, Alhambra, 1642 ; Aniiguedades Arahee de Espaiia, 1870 ; Hay’s Views in 
Cairo, 1840; Roberts, Holy Land, Egypt, &c., 1842-0; Hessemer, Arahische 
Bau^Verzierungen, 1858 ; Castellani, Architettura Orientale ; Launay and Mon- 
tani, Architecture Ottomane, 1878 ; Salzeuberg, Alt-Christliche JkLudenkmale 
von Constantinopel, 1864; Ijowis, Illustrations ^ Constantinople, 1837; Chardin, 
Voyage en Perse, 1785 ; Fergusson, Architecture of India, &c., 1876 ; Cole, Ancient 
Delhi. (J. H. M.) 

MOSQUITO (sometimes written “Mosquita”), a Spanish 
word signifying “ little fly/^ is a name popularly applied 
to certain annoying dipterous insects, and, strictly speaking, 
it should probably be used only for sjiecies of Culicidae 
(and for the genus Culex in particular), for which ** gnat ” 
is the English synonym ; but in many countries it is by 
almost common consent applied to all small dipterous in- 
sects that suck human blood, and therefore includes what 
we know as “sand-flies,” “midges,” (kc., of the genera 
Ceratopogtm, Simulium^ and others. By Englishmen a 
distinction is often falsely drawn between “mosquito” 
and “gnat,” the former being supposed to represent an 
insect native chiefly of hot climates, whereas the latter 
is their own too-well-known pest. In eflfect the terms are 
really synonymous, and* any actual difference can only be 
sjiecific. In very hot s^sons we not uncommonly hear 
alarming reports of mosquitoes having made their appear- 
ance in London and elsewhere in the British Isles, and 
means whereby they were imported ar^ often suggested, — 
the real facts of the case being that extra heat may render 
the native species more annoying, or that it causes a bodily 
condition in which their bites are more severely felL* 
The “ mosc^uitoes ” of high northern latitudes may do 
species both of Culex and Simulium, ^ 

Accounts of the numbers of these insects in tropical 
countries and in high latitudes, and of their irritating 
attacks, are to be met with — seldom exaggerated — in most 
books of travel. Even in Britain the annoyance caused 
by gnats ^ very great, and in marshy districts often unen- 
durable, especially to new-comers, for it seems probable that 
the insects really attack a visitor more furiously than they 
do the natives of the district, but, on the other hand, the 
latter may be more indifferent to their assaults. In some 
subjects even the “piping” by which a hungry gnat 
announces its presence has most distressing effects. In 

^ Tezier and Pullan, Byzantine Churches^ 1864 ; Pulgher, igli^ 
de ConstaniinopUf 1882. 

^ A few years ago a London hotel, popular with American visitors, 
was said to har^nr mosquitoes, which some of the visitors had brought 
with them from the Southern States. An ezamination revealed the fact 
that the cistern was uncovered and ezposed, and was the breeding-place 
for hosts of gnats. 
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•high latit^s they are driven off by anointing the body 
with fiah-oil ^ and in hot climates “ mosquito curtains ” are 
part of the ordfiiary bed-furniture. It is only the female 
^that bites ; and, as it is but a very small proj>ortion of them 
that can ever taste human blood or that of aiiy^Tirm-bloi>ded 
^^nimal, blood would not appear to be essential to their wel- 
fare. It has been suggested that warm blood may have 
an influence on the ova, but it cannot be 8up|K>sed tliat 
the eggs of those multitudes oT individuals that never get a 
cliance to taste blood are necessarily infertile ; everything 
tends to prove the oj)posite. 

Of late mosquitoes have| been accused of playing a 
hitherto unsuspected part iijthe dissemination of certain 
eiitozoic diseases. According to the researches of Drs 
J\{an8on and Cobbold and others, it appears certain that 
the insects, in sucking the blood of persons who are hosts 
of the entozoon known as FilaHa miujuis-kominisy take 
these parasites into their own system, and it is believed 
that they afterwards (by their death and otherwise) con- 
taminate drinking water with them, and thus convey the 
entozoa into the blood of persons previously unaffected. 

Mosquitoes are aquatic in their early stages. The 


flexing backwards in its middle ; the set*, firmly ground t(^the^ 
remain straight and enter the skin. When the set* nave enters 
to nearly their full length, the labium is bent double ^neath the 
body of the insect. When the mosquito wishes to withdraw the 
set* it probably first withdraws the two barbed maxill® beyond 
the other set®, that is, so that their barbs or papill® will bo kept 
out of action by the mandibles and hypopharynx ; then it readily 
withdraws the set®, porha|)8 aiding their withdrawal by the muscles 



Fia. 3.— Mouth -parts, &c., of fuinal© Culfjc (after Dlramock). o, antenn®; 
c, clyi)eus; h, hypopharynx ; Ir-r, labrum -epipharynx ; I, labium; tn, 
ttiaudiblos ; mx, inaxill® (with tlie tip uf one of them enlarged). 
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*A, larva of rulrx; 11, pu|)a. 
(Afttjr Packard.) 


female deposits her eggs in boat-shaped masses on the 
surface of the water. The larva' arc very active, and have 
a peculiar jerking mo- 
tion ; the last segment 
is furnished with a 
respiratory apparatus, 
the form of which pro- 
bably varies according 
to the species, but it 
is usually a long tube, 
the extremity of wSich 
can be exposed to the 
external air. The pupae 
Hre also active (contrary to the condition in most dipterous 
pupae), and a^s odd-looking creatures owing to the great 
development of the thoracic region ; the respiratory ap- 
paratus is in the thorax in this state, the extremity of the 
body having two swimming-plates ; the pupai do not eat, 
but their activity is very great. 

notice of the mosquito or gnat woiildlx* complete without an 
explanation of the mouth-parts by which it is oiiaWed to cause 
such extreme irritation. When these p^rts are (tlosed one ufKUi 
the other the whole looks like a long prob<^cis ; but in reality this 
consists of seven distinct slender pieces senarated tA the base, viz. -— 
the labium, two inaxilbe, two mandibles, the lingua, and the 
labrum. The nomenclature of the mouth-parts varies with different 
authors. G. Dimmock {Anatomy of the Mouth-jiarUi and of ^ 
Sucking^apparal'iis of some TMptera), the latest investigator of this 
complex apparatus, states that the labium has for function, for the 
most part, the protection of the fine setar whidi form tlie true 
piercing organ of Culex. In the female of the ]»ro^Uvc 

Sheath is formed by the labium alone. When m mosquito has 
found a place which suits it for piercing— for it often tries different 
places on our skin before deciding on one— it plants its laMll® 
firmly upon the spot and a moment later the lapium is seen to be 


of the labium, for during the process of extracting the set® from 
the skin, while they are slowly sinking back into tlie groove upon 
the upper side of the Htraigbtoning liibium, the mosuuito keeps 
the labolln* pressed tiriuly upon the skin. The witlidrawal of 
blood is effeeted by means ut a pumping apparatus at the base 
of the moutli - parts. As no investigator appears to have been 
able to detect a poison gland, it has l)ecn considered that tlio irri- 
tation caused by the bite of a mosejuito was solely of mechanical 
origin ; hut the extreme irritation and its duration liavo not caused 
this idea to bo commonly ac(M*pted. Dimmock avows his belief 
that there is use made of u puisuiious saliva. In the male of Culex 
the mouth -parts vary considerably from those of the female, — a 
conspicuous point of cfiffereiico being that in this sex the mandibles 
are absent, and the muxilhe are not barbed. 

About 35 species of (hdex (mosquito or gnat) have l)(®n descrilied 
a.s inhabiting Eurojw}, and about 130 from the rest of the world, 
hut their diffenmtiation is involved in great dilHculty and uncer- 
tainty, and it is probable that the miinbor of true species may be 
vory^iu<'h hiss. A species from Cuba lias received the name thilex 
mosquito ; but there is nut one species that Hpocdally deserves the 
name more than another from a ;M»pulaj point of view, nor from a 
Hciontilic. point of view is there any dithu'ence Ijetweeii a mos(j[uito 
and a gnat. 

MOSQUITO COAST. See Nicaragua. 

MOSSES, or Muhci, one of the two divisions of the 
botanical class Mueainese^ which includes also the Liver- 
worts or Hepaticff.. See MuH(’iNKi«. 

MOSSLEY, a manufacturing town of Lancashire, 
England, is situated on the London and North-Western 
Railway and on the Huddersfield canal, near the west bank 
of the Tame, which here sejiarates Lancashire from 
C’heshire, 3 miles north-cast of Ashton-under-Lyne, and 10 
east-north-east of Manchester. The houses are for the 
most part built of stone. To supersede the old church of St 
George, erected in 1757, a new building was begun in 1881. 
A mechanics^ institute was erected in 1858. In the vicinity 
of the town is an eminence called Hartshcad Pike, on which 
is a lofty circular tower surmoimted by a spire rebuilt of 
stone in 1758. Mossley has risen into importance since 
the introduction of the cotton manufacture about fifty 
years ago. A fair is held annually. The town was placed 
under the Local Government Act in 1864, the district to 
which its provisions extend including also part of Saddle- 
worth in Yorkshire. The total population was in 1871 
10,578, and 13,372 in 1881. 

MOSTAR, the chief town of Herzegovina, is built on 
both banks of the Narenta, about 35 miles from its mouth, 
and 40 'miles south-west of Seraievo (Bosna Serv), the 
capital of Bosnia. Among the public buildings are a 
palace, two Greek churches, and forty mosques, in several 
cases with Roman or Byzantine tracery in their windows. 
The fine old bridge from which the town takes its name 
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{Mott Star, Old Bridge) is probably Roman. The town 
has a good trade and manufactures excellent Damascus 
swords ; and the grapes and wine of Mostar are celebrated 
throughout the south Slavonic countries. The population, 
7300 in 1844, had increased to 10,848 by 1879. 

Whether its ancient name was Saloniana, Sawentemm, or An- 
dretium, there is little doubt that Mostar, or, to use the older 
Slavonic name, Vitrinitcha, dates from the time of the Bomans. It 
was enlarged in 1440 by Radivoi Cost, mayor of the palace to 
Stephen, first duke of St Sava. Immediately on their conquest of 
Herzegovina it was chosen by the Turks as tlieir lieadquarters ; and 
it afterwards became the capital of the indcjHjndent government of 
Ali Pasha and Stolac. 

See Evans, Thrtrugh Jtoinia and Herzegovina, 1876 ; Wilkinson’s DalnuUia and 
M(tntenegro, vol. ii. (view and plan at pp. 6»'60 ) ; and Cai* de Saint Aymour in 
Jtetf. dti D. Monties, February 1883. 

MOSUL, an important town in Mesopotamia, on the 
right bank of the Tigris, in 36* 35' N. lat. and 43* 3' E. long. 
In Mosul, as in Baghdad, only part of the space within 
the walls is covered with buildings and the rest is occupied 
by cemeteries ; even the solid limestone walls of the ancient 
town are half in ruins, being serviceable only in the direc- 
tion of tlie river, where they check inundations. Of the 
town gates at present in use, five are on the south, two on 
the west, two on the north, and the great bridge gate on the 
cast. Leaving Mosul by the last named, the traveller first 
crosses a stone bridge, 157 feet long ; then a kind of island 
(140 feet), w^hich is overflow^ed only in spring and summer 
by the Tigris ; next a stretch of the river which, at such 
times as it is not fordable, is spanned by a bridge of boats, 
the bridge proper covering only one-sixth of the full width 
of the stream. During the season of low water excellent 
vegetables, particularly w^ater-melons, are grown upon the 
islands and dry portions of the river-bed. 

The interior of Mosul has an imsiguificaut appearance, only a few 
of the oldfi* buildings being left, among which may be mentioned 
the Great Mosque, with its leaning minaret, formerly a church 
dedicated to St. I’aul. I'hc private houses are partly of brick and 
r»artly of stone, the district furnishing an excellent and easily- 
wrought building-stone resembling marble. Handsome well-built 
halls (iwd7i^) may be seen in many houses ; the underground 
dwellings also, to which the inhabitants retire during the day-time 
in the hot months of summer, arc well and solidly built. The 
houses are high, and during three or four months of the year the 
inhabitants sleep on the flat roofs. The streets arc for the most 
fMirt badly paved and very narrow, a small square in the market- 
jdaee, overlooked by airy colfee-bootbs, being almost the only open 
space. The shops are few and jioor. The industry, in comparison 
with former times, when the town had so considerable a manufac- 
ture in “ muslin ” as to give its name to that fabric, is very unim- 
portant ; trade also, which is almost exclusively in the hands of 
native merchants, has fallen oft’ greatly. Gall nuts, gathered on 
the neighbouring Kurdish mountain slopes, are mostly exported, 
but arc also made use of by native dyers ; and hides, wax, cotton, 
and gum arc sold. Very few Europeans live in Mosul, though the 
market is abundantly suj)plied with European goods. The whole- 
sale trade, conducted by mcaii^ of caravans, has greatly declined 
from its former importance, owing not only to changes which have 
been taking jdace in commercial routes generally, but also to the 
dangers of the roads near Mosul ; for to the north and east of the 
town there arc wild tribes of Kurds, some of whom coutinuc to 
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assert their independence of the Osmanli rule, wh^e the Teridis,# 
a Kurdish tribe who have never yet accepted Islam, dwell in the 
Sinjar mountains, uj^n a northern spur of which the town stands. 
Semi-indeTOndent tribes of Bedouins also roam over the plains in 
the imme^te vicinity. The wild hordes of the Shammar Bedouin^ 
have often plundered or threatened the citizens. Mosul, therefore, 
has a somewhat isolated position, and this perhaps is one reasoiL 
why Christians and Moslems have lived together on better termJ^ 
hero than elsewhere. Both are animated by an active local patriot- 
ism, and both honour the same patron saints, Jirjis (St George) 
and Jonah ; the grave of the leflter is pointed out on an artiflcial 
mound on the leu bank of the Tigris. 

'The language of the people of Mosul is a dialect of Arabic, partlf' 
influenced by Kurdish and Syriac. The population is probably 
25,000 to 30,000. It is stated that the town is divided into 32 
quarters, of which one is Jewish (nd three are Christian, while the 
rest are Moslem. The Moslems call themselves either Arabs or 
Kurds, but the prevalent type, very different from the true Arabian 
of Baghdad, proves tlie Aramaftan origin of many of their numl>^r. ^ 
Of the Christians the community of the Chaldwans, i.e,, those wbo 
have ^one over from Nestorianism to Catholicism, seems to bo the 
most important ; there are also S 3 n-ian Catholics and Jacobites. 
Mosul has for several centuries been a centre of Catholic missionary 
a(itivity, the Dominicans especially, by tlie fouiulation of schools 
and printing-offices, having made a marked impression upon an 
intelligent and teachable population. There arc very few Protest- 
ants. 

Mosul shares the severe altei'iiations of temperature experienced 
by Upper Mesopotamia (see Mesopotamia). The summer heat is 
extreme, and in winter frost is not unknown. Nevertheless the 
climate is oonsidei'od liealthy and agreeable ; copious rains fall in 
general in winter. The drinking waster is got from the muddy 
Tigris. At tlie north-east corner of the toivii i.s a sulphur spring, 
and 4 leagues to the south there is a hot suljtlmr spring (Tlaminam 
*Ali), much frequented by invalids. 

Mosul probably occupies the site of a southern suburb of ancient 
Nineveh (g'.r.), but it is very doubtful whether the older name of 
Mespila can be traced in the modern Al-Mausil (Arab., the place of 
connexion); it is, however, certain that a town with the Arabic name 
Al-Mausil stood here at the time of the Moslem conquest (636 a.d.). 
The town reached its greatest prosperity tow’ards the be^nniiig of 
the decline of the caliphate, when it was for a time an independent 
capital. The dynasty of the Hanidauids reigned in Mosul from 934, 
but the tow’ll w’as conquered by the Syrian Okailids in 990. In the 
11th century it belonged to the SeljuKS, and in the 12th, under the 
sway of the Atabeks, particularly of Ecnki, it had a short period of 
splendour. Saladin besieged it unsuccessfully in 1182. Amon^ 
the later rulers of Mosul the only coihspicuons name is that of Lulu, 
in the first half of the 13tli century. The town suffered severely 
from the Mongols under llulagu ; under Turkish rule it became the 
capital of a small pashalik, bounded on the one side by the vilayet 
of Diarbekr, on the other by that of Baghdad. The Persians 
occupied Mosul for a short time in 1623, until it w’as, soon after- 
wards, recovered by Sultan Murad IV. It was visited by an earth- 
qiiake in 1667, and w’as unsuccessfully besieged by the Persians under 
Nadir Shah in 1743. The g’-Tcrnorship of the ]>ashalik was long 
hereditary in the originally Christian family of the *Abd-al-Jalil, 
until the Porto, during the course of the present century, succetded 
after a long and severe contest in establishing a more centralized 
system of government. t 

Compared with what it was in the Middle Ages the present town 
is muen deteriorated, its dec.ay having advanced steadily from the 
beginning of the Turkish dominion. 

* mtt 

Bee Ritter, Asien, vol. vii. A map of the town accompanies Ceruik’H paper, 

*' Btudlenexpedition durch die Gebiete dea Euphnit und Tig^" in Ergiinzmjgs- 
heft No. 46 of PeUrmann't MittheUungen, 1870. 
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